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piAKOK.  ^LB  Qr^ek  word  jea»or  means  origin&lJj  & 
\J  straight  nad  or  pote^  and  metaphoncoily  ^whaJt  aervea 
Id  ke«p  a  thing  upright  or  straight^  a  mle.  In  its  Nfw 
ToBUia^iit  it  oocuia  id  (hi  vi  16  acd  2  Oor.  z.  13, 15, 16> 

Xif jing  in  the  former  paau^  a  measui«f  in  iha  lattif, 
t  IB  mauttr^d,  a  distncl  Thoro  are  Ihree  opinioEU  ai 
to  tha  origia  of  iU  application  to  tha  -frritings  oaed  hy 
Os  church.  According  to  Semler,  Baur,  and  othere^  the 
vonl  had  originally  the  senaa  of  Est  or  catalogue — the 
books  publicly  read  in  Chriatian  aaaembhea.  Others,  aa 
Sfceiner,  anppoee  that  flinca  tha  Alexandmu  grammatianj 
tpplied  it  to  coUodioQB  of  old  Qreek  authors  as  models  of 
•zeeUe[ic«  ot  daanics,  it  meant  daasical  (canonical  1  writinga. 
According  to  a  thiM  opinion,  the  term  includea  from  the 
irat  the  idea  of  a  ragolating  principlo.  This  ia  the  more 
probaUe,  becaiu«  th^  sama  idea  liaa  in  the  Ke^  Testa^ 
OMDt  ti^a  of  the  nonn^  and  pervades  its  apphcationa  In  the 
langtiage  of  the  early  Faihera  down  to  the  time  of  Con- 
rtaotiiM^  m  Crednar  haa  ehown.^  The  ''  xav^rv  of  the 
chnrch  "  in  the  CUmentine  bomiliea,*  the  **  eccleaUatical 
gaaw"^  and  ^'tha  ttavtiyy  id  the  truth"  in  Cletoent  aad 
Ire&vm/  the  koj^  of  the  fai£h  in  Folyeratea,^  the  tr^la 
fida  of  TertuUian,*  and  the  l^hri  rtgutatE*  of  Origen^ 
implT  a  fk&rmcaivt  principU  Credner'a  view  uf  xatfajt^  ae 
ao  abbreriation  of  ypa<^  KavvytK^  eqnlyalent  to  SiT%ptur<B 
Uyit  ia  E)ii>cletian'i  Act^^  ia  too  artificialt  and  ia  nnaano 
tuoad  by  tisoge. 

Tha  two  significafcionB  of  the  word  are— a  rule  or  funda- 
mental  priaciple,  and  a  coUoction  of  list  of  bpoka  that 
tana  or  contain  the  rul& 

The  earliest  example  of  ita  application  to  a  catalogtte  of 
tba  Old  or  New  Testament  books  ocean  in  the  Latin  trana- 
lation  of  Origen'a  homily  oa  Joshua,  where  the  origlna] 
■eema  to  haTo  t>Mn  w"^*     The  word  itaelf  ia  certainly  in 

■  CUmtTiL  3cm.,  ip.  Cot«l-?r,,  toI   L  p^  AOS* 

*EirojRat^  vt  15,  p.  &03,  ed*  Fottef. 

*Adu.  Smr4M,,  L  fil 

»EM»b.  3.  JT,,  T.  24 

•  i«  jrrKMKripL  Saratuorvin^  chf.  It.  13. 

JDqpla,!).  '«!. 


AmphilochJua^*  ai  well  ii  in  Jerotna^"  and  Bofinna^     A^ 

the  L^tin  tranalation  of  Origen  haa  canonicu^  and  i»ui«t*' 
■d/uj,  we  infer  that  he  used  Kak^t^usof ,  opposed  as  il  is  to 
apocryphua  or  iecreiu^  The  firat  oocurreDca  of  jEOVDvucDf 
ia  in  the  5dth  eaoon  of  the  CouDcU  of  Laodicec,  where  it 
ie  eoEitraated  with  ISmi?tokAt  and  ^jcav^urro^  KJVtnH^V***^ 
"  canpniMd  books,"  ia  fiiat  used  in  Athanasina's  foetal 
epistle.  ^^  The  kind  of  rule  which  the  earliest  father! 
thought  the  Bcripturea  to  be  can  only  be  <^DJectiired  i  it 
ia  certain  that  they  beHaved  the  Old  Teatament  books  to 
be  a  divine  and  infallible  guide.  But  the  New  Testa  ment 
waa  not  ao  conaidered  till  towards  the  close  of  tha  2d 
century,  when  the  conception  of  a  CathoUe  Chnrch  was 
nwdised.  The  <Jollectlon  of  writinga  waa  not  called  Scrips 
ivrCf  or  put  on  a  par  with  the  Old  Testameat  ai  laarad 
and  inapired,  till  the  time  of  TheophiJaa  of  Antioch  (about 
180  A^i>.)  Hence  Ire njBUB  appliea  the  epithets  divine  and 
perfect  to  the  Scriptnrea;  and  Clement  of  Akiandria  calls 
them  ioBpired. 

When  distinctions  ^ere  made  among  the  Biblical  wiit^ 
ings  other  words  were  employed^  Bynonymous  with  jtom^i- 
lofAiva  Of  ittiaamfitTfiiyaf  such  aa  hf^ioS^KO^  wfu^fi-hfo.  The 
canoD  waa  tbua  a  catalogue  of  writings,  forming  a  rnle  of 
truth,  sacred^  divine,  revealed  by  God  for  the  instruction 
of  men,     The  rule  was  perfect  for  ita  purposo, 

Th^  Old  TutamerU  Canm, 

The  indiTidnal  who  first  gave  public  sanction  to  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  national  Jowiah  literature  was  Ezra,  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  canon.  He  was  tbe  leader  in  restoring 
the  theocracy  after  the  exile,  **  a  ready  ecriba  io  the  law  of 
Moaea,  who  had  prepared  Us  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the 
Lord  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutoe  and  judgmeota,"  Tha 
question  how  far  E^ra  was  aJso  the  redactor  of  the  Fenti- 
teucb,  or  made  additions  io  it,  will  be  diacuased  in  itt 

'  At  ike  ctid  ot  tb*  la^iM  ad  Matcum^  OH  tb«  hoo)a  of  tb«  Nnr 

^'  pTDk^w  ^Uaiiit  in  f1.  Me^. 
"  Ett^^QL  in  Symb.  Apo^i  ,  37,  p.  fl7i,  td   Mign^ 
"  AlUf   ihn  word  U  *dded  icvJ   rapaRvt^r^n.  wirrtvitvfa  »if  Mf 
iTwi.     Qpp.,  70l.  L  pt  HI,  ftd.  BuwUtft, 
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proper  place  (see  Pintathtca).  Here  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  tne  pnlilic  antlioritjr  he  conferred  on  the  Law 
is  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  the  canon. 

After  the  first  collection  tras  made  attention  was  directed 
to  other  national  documents.  Of  these  the  prophetic  books 
were  the  most  conspicuous ;  and  the  order  of  men  from 
whom  they  came,  or  whose  names  they  bore,  stood  out  in  a 
favourable  light,  when  looked  back  at  from  the  restored 
theocracy,  because  many  of  their  predictions  had  been 
fulfilled.  Exhortations  and  warnings,  which  had  often 
fallen  upon  listiess  ears,  had  been  Terified  by  experience. 
A  desire  to  gather  together  the  earlier  prophetic  writings 
would  naturally  accompany  or  follow  the  zeal  displayed  in 
bringing  forth  the  Pentateuch  to  public  yiow.  Hence  the 
historical  books  of  the  nation  which  described  the  divine 
guidance  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  kings  under  whom 
the  earliest  prophets  lived  (Joshua — Kings),  were  first 
adopted. 

This  second  canon  originated  with  Nehemiah,  of  whom 
it  is  said  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  that,  when  found- 
ing a  library,  "he  gathered  together  the  acts  of  the  kings,  and 
the  prophets,  and  the  (Psalms)  of  David,  and  the  epistles  of 
the  kings  concerning  Uie  holy  gifts. "  ^  These  words,  though 
somewhat  ambiguous,  and  admitting  different  explanations, 
present  an  historical  statement  which  should  not  be  sum- 
marily r^ected,  as  it  is  by  Qraetz.  "  The  Acts  of  the  Kings  ** 
contained  the  two  books  of  Kings  (including  those  now 
called  after  Samuel),  with  Joshua  and  Judges,  of  which  last 
Buth  was  the  concluding  part ;  for  Joshua  was  now  separate 
from  the  Mosaic  books,  with  which  it  was  closely  connected 
at  first.  This  historical  portion  was  the  proper  continuation 
of  Esra's  caUon.  The  "  Prophets  "  comprehended  the  four 
greater  and  twelve  minor  ones.  Not  all  the  latter,  how- 
ever; for  Jonah  is  of  subsequent  date.  Lamentations  were 
united  to  Jeremiah  as  one  book.  The  "  Psalms  of  David  " 
also  belong  to  this  canon,  and  may  have  been  almost  coex- 
tensive with  the  first  three  divisions  of  the  present  booL 
The  epistles  of  the  kings  concerning  the  holy  gifts  are  not 
extant  They  appear  to  have  been  the  documents  of 
heathen  (Persian  for  the  most  part)  kings  favourable  to 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  its  temple.  Nehemiah's 
canon  was  identical  to  some  extent  with  the  second  divi- 
sion of  the  Biblical  books.  It  wanted  Jonah,  4>erhaps 
Malachi,  but  it  had  "  the  Epistles  of  the  kings."  It  was 
larger  than  the  second  Hebrew  division  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  had  probably  been  preceded  by  smaller  collec- 
tions of  prophetic  productions  before  the  captivity.  We 
know  that  in  the  captivity  itself,  and  immediately  after, 
older  prophecies  were  edited. 

Whether  Nehemiah  himself  collected  the  books,  or 
whether  he  merely  set  the  thing  on  foot  and  saw  that  it  was 
carried  out  by  the  learned  men  of  the  time,  can  only  be 
coE^ectured.  As  he  was  not  a  priest  or  a  scribe  Uke  Ezra, 
but  a  statesman,  the  latter  supposition  is  the  more  prob- 
able. This  collection  was  highly  esteemed ;  though  it  did 
not  take  equal  rank  with  the  first  It  was  not  completed 
before  the  close  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  because  the  book  of 
Jonah  was  probably  not  written  till  that  time.  The  close 
of  the  prophetic  canon  could  not  have  taken  place  till  some 
period  had  elapsed  after  Malachi, — a  period  sufficient  for 
the  growth  of  a  general  consciousness  that  the  prophetic 
function  had  ceased  with  the  youngest  of  the  prophets. 
Besides  the  historical  books  which  preceded,  there  were  in 
it  four  prophetic  ones — Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,.  Isaiah,  the 
twelve  minor  prophets.  Buth  belonged  to  the  book  of 
Judges,  and  Lamentations  to  Jeremiah;  but  they  were 
afterwards  detached  and  put  into  the  Uiird  division  or 
canon.     Definite  allusions  to  this  prophetic  collection  do 
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not  occur  till  the  2d  century  B.o.  Daniel  speaks  of  a 
passage  in  Jeremiah  being  in  *'the  books"  or  "writings;*** 
and  Sirach,  both  in  the  prologue  and  the  49th  chapter, 
presupposes  its  completion.  Such  was  the  second  or 
Nehemiah  canon,  partly  gradual  in  its  formation. 

The  third  canon,  in  which  the  other  bo  )ks  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  incduded,  wa^  not  made  at  unce.  Its  con* 
tents  were  niultifarious,  differing  widely  from  one  another 
in  age  and  character — poetical,  prophetic,  didactic,  his- 
torical Such  as  seemed  worthy  of  preservation,  thougli 
they  had  not  been  included  in  the  second  canon,  >rere 
gathered  together  during  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  ilfty 
years.  The  oldest  part  consisted  of  psalms  supposed  to 
belong  to  David,  which  were  a  supplement  to  those  in 
Neheihiah's  collection, — perhaps  the  hist  two  divisions,  with 
some  exceptions  (books  fourth  and  fifth^.  Next  to  the 
Pgalms  were  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  which,  though  non- 
prophetic,  and  probably  excluded  on  that  account  from  the 
sacred  canon,  must  have  existed  before  the  exile.  En- 
riched with  Uie  latest  additions,  they  survived  the  national 
disasters,  and  claimed  a  place  next  to  the  Psalms.  The^ 
were  but  a  portion  of  the  literature  current  in  and  after 
the  5th  century  B.a,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  epilogue 
to  Ecdesiastes  and  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach.  The  historical 
work  compiled  by  the  chronicle-writer  was  separated,  Ezra 
being  put  first  as  the  jnost  important  part  and  referring 
also  to  the  church  of  the- 6th  and  5th  centuries,  whose 
history  had  not  been  written.  The  Chronicles  themselves 
were  placed  last,  being  considered  of  less  value  than  the 
first  part,  as  they  contained  the  summary  of  a  period 
already  described,  though  with  numerous  adaptations  to 
post-exile  times.  The  youngest  portion  consisted  of  the 
book  of  Daniel,  not  written  till  the  Maccabean  period 
(between  170  and  100  B.a);  and  probably  of  several 
psalms  which  were  inserted  in  different  places  of  the  col- 
lection so  as  to  make  the  whole  number  150.  The  list 
continued  open,  and  no  stringent  principle  guided  selection. 
Hie  character  of  the  collection  was  somewhat  indefinite. 
It  was  called  €^tubim,  ft.e.,  writings,' — a  general  epithet 
suited  to  the  contents. 

The  earliest  attestation  of  this  third  canon  ia  that  of  the 
"prologs  to  Jesus  Sirach,  where  not  only  ih4  law  and  the 
propiuets  are  specified,  but  "  the  other  books  of  the  fathers," 
or  "  the  rest  of  the  books. ''^  No  information  is  given  as 
to  its  extent,  or  the  particular  books  included.  They  may 
have  been  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  the  present  ones. 
The  passage  does  not  show  that  the  third  Ust  was  closed. 
The  better  writings  of  the  fathers,  such  as  tended  to  learn- 
ing and  wisdom,  are  not  excluded  by  the'  definite  article. 
In  like  manner,  neither  Philo  nor  the  New  Testament  gives 
exact  information  as  ^o  the  contents  of  the  division  in  qu  •S' 
tion.  Indeed,  several  books  (Canticles,  Esther,  Ecclesi* 
astes),  are  unnoticed  in  the  latter.  The  argument  drawn 
from  Matthew  xxiiL  35,  that  the  Chronicles  were  then  the 
last  book  of  the  canon,  is  inconclusive,  as  the  2^chariah 
there  named  was  probably  different  from  the  Zechariah  in 
,2  Chronicles  xxiv.  The  third  canon  is  not  proved  to  be 
closed  by  any  of  these  witnesses,  much  less  by  a  passage 
of  2  Maccabees  il  14,  which  is  sometimes  adduced  for  the 
purpose. 

A  more  definite  testimony  respecting  the  canon  is  given 
by  Josephus  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  ▲.D.  "  For 
we  have  not  an  innumerable  multitude  of  books  among 
us,  ...  .  but  only  twenty-two  books,  which  contain  the 
records  of  all  the  past  times  ;  which  are  justly  believed  to 
be  divine.     And  of  them  &Ye  belong  to  Moses.  ....  But 
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as  k>  tKd  time  from  the  death  of  Mosee  till  the  reign  of 
Aitaxerxes  king  of  Penia,  the  prophets  who  were  after 
Hoses  wrote  down  what  was  done  in  their  times  in  thirteen 
hook&  The  remaining  fonr  books  contain  hymns  to  God 
and  preoepts  for  the  oondnot  of  human  life.  It  is  true  onr 
kisfeoiT'  hM  been  writtemsince  ArtazerzeaTery  particularly, 
bat  has  not  been  esteemed  of  the  Hke  authority  with  the 
former  by  our  forefathers,  because  there  has  not  been  an 
exaet  suecession  of  prophets  since  that  time:  and  how 
irmly  we  hare  giren  credit  to  these  books  of  our  own 
Bstion  is  erident  by  whafc  we  do ;  for  during  so  many  ages 
as  hare  already  passed,  no  one  has  been  so  bold  as  either 
to  add  anything  to  them,  to  take  anything  from  them, 
or  to  make  any  change  in  them ;  but  it  has  become  natural 
to  all  Jews  mimediately  and  from  their  Tory  birth,  to  esteem 
these  books  to  jontau  dirine  doctrmes,  and  to  persist  in 
them,  and  ii  occasion  be,  willingly  to  die  for  them.*^  This 
Hst  agreea  with  our  present  canon,  showmg  that  the  Pales- 
tiaian  Jews  were  tolerably  unanimous  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  coUeotion.  The  thirteen  prophets  include  Job;  the 
icm  lyno  and  moral  books  are  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesi- 
astet,  and  Canticles. 

The  canon,  howerer,  was  not  considered  to  be  closed 
in  the  1st  century  before  and  the  1st  after  Christ     There 
were  doubts  about  some  portions.     The  book  of  Ezekiel 
jsre  offence^  because  some  of  its  statements  seemed  to 
contradict  the  law.     Doubts  about  others  were  of  a  more 
ten  JOS  nature, —  about  Ecdesiastes,  the  Canticles,  Esther, 
sad  the  Prorerba.     The  first  was  impugned  because  ft  had 
eoDtradictory  passages  and  a  heretical- tendency ;  the  second, 
because  of  its  worldly  and  sensual  tone;  Esther  for  its 
want  of  religiousness ;  and  Proyerbs  on  account  of  inoon- 
Bstenciea.     This  scepticism  went  far  to  procure  the  exdu- 
Bon  of  the  suspected  works  from  the  canon,  and  their  rele- 
gation to  the  class  of  the  j^munm,*    But  it  did  not  preraiL 
RTt^ifth^  aon  of  Hezekiah,  son  of  Garon,  about  32  B.O., 
ii  said  to  hare  reconciled  the  contradictions  and  allayed 
ths  doubts.*     But  these  traces  of  resistance  to  the  fixity 
«f  the  canon  were  not  the  last     They  reappeared  about 
65  Aj).,  as  we  learn  from  the  TalmucC^  when  the  contro- 
Tcxsy  turned  mainly  upon  the  oanonicity  of  Ecdesiastes, 
which  the  ichool  of  Shammai,  who  had  the  majority,  op- 
^leed;  so  that  the  book  was  probably  excluded.'     The 
qoestion  emerged  again  at  a  later  synod  at  Jabneh  or  Jam- 
Bia,  when  R.  Eleaser  ben  Asaria  was  chosen  patriarch,  and 
Oamatiel  the  second  deposed.     Here  it  was  decided,  not 
vnanimously,  however,  but  by  a  majority  of  Hilletites,  that 
Ecdesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs  "  pollute  the  hands," 
ii.,  bdoug  properly  to  the  Hagiographa.     This  was  about 
90  A.D.^    TlfuB  the  question  of  the  canonioity  of  certain 
hooki  was  discussed  at  two  synods.     The  canon  was  vir- 
(oally  aettled  at  Jamnia,  where  was  confirmed  what  E.  Akiba 
said  of  the  Canticles  in  his  usual  extravagant  way:  '*  Ko 
day  in  the  whole  history  pf  the  world  is  of  so  mudi  worth 
as  the  one  in  which  the  Song  of  Songs  was  given  to  Israel ; 
for  all  the  Scriptures  are  holy ;  but  the  Song  of  Songs  is 
mort  holy."'     As  the  Hagiographa  were  not  read  in  public, 
with  the  exception  of  Esther,  opinions  of  the  Jewish  rab- 
bins might  still  differ  about  Cantides  and  Ecdesiastes, 
even  after  the  synod  at  Jamnia. 
Jewish  literature  began  to  degenerate  after  the  captivity, 
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and  it  continued  to  do  sa  It  leant  upon  the  past  more 
and  more,  having  an  external  and  formal  character  with 
little  of  the  living  soul  The  independence  of  their  reli- 
gious literature  disappeared  with  the  national  independence 
of  the  Jews ;  and  the  genius  of  the  people  was  too  exdu- 
sive  to  receive  much  expansion  from  the  spirit  of  nations 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact  In  such  circumstancti, 
amid  the  general  oonsdousness  of  present  misfortune,  which 
the  hope  of  a  brighter  future  could  not  dispd,  and  regretful 
retrospects  of  the  past  tinged  with  ideal  splendour,  the 
exact  time  of  drawing  a  line  between  books  that  might  be 
included  in  the  third  division  of  the.  canon  must  have  been 
arbitrary.  In  the  absence  of  a  normal  principle  to  deter- 
mine* selection,  the  productions  were  arbitrarily  separ- 
ated. Not  that  they  were  badly  adjusted.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  canon  as  a  whole  was  wisely  settled.  Tet  the 
critical  spirit  of  learned  Jews  in  the  future  could  not  be 
extinguished  by  anticipation.  The  canon  was  not  really 
settled  for  all  time  by  a  synodical  gathering  at  Jamnia ; 
for  Sirach  was  added  to  the  Hagiographa  by  some  rabbins 
about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century ;'  while  Baruch 
circulated  long  in  Hebrew,  and  was  publidy  read  on  the 
day  of  atonement  in  the  Sd  century  according  to  the 
apostolio  constitutions.*  These  two  books  were  in  hig^  re- 
pute for  a  considerable  time,  possessing  a  kind  of  canonical 
credit  eren  among  the  learned  Jews  of  Palestine.  Bab, 
Jochanan,  Elasar,  Babba  bar  Mare,  occasionally  refer  to 
Sirach  in  the  way  in  which  the  ^tubim  were  quoted ;  the 
writer  of  Daniel  used  Baruch ;  and  the  translator  of  Jere- 
miah put  it  into  Greek. 

With  the  formation  of  the  canon  we  may  now  connect 
the  labours  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  so  far  as  Jewish  autho- 
rities present  credible  information  regarding  it  The  Tal- 
mudic  and  other  accounts  are  legendary  in  part,  and  also  in- 
correct Little  as  is  known  of  its  members  or  doings,  some 
idea  may  be  gathered  from  scattered  notices  about  it  as 
well  as  from  analogy. 

The  oldest  notice  of  the  Great  Synagogue  is  that  in  the 
Pirke  Aboth,  about  200  ▲.!>.,  where  it  ii  said  that  "  Moses 
received  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai  and  delivered  it  to 
Joshua,  Joshua  to  the  elders,  the  elders  to  the  prophets, 
and  the  prophets  delivered  it  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue. These  last  spake  three  words :  Be  cautious  in  pro- 
nouncing judgment;  make  many  disciples;  put  a  hedge 
about  the  law.*'  ^*  In  Baba  Bathra  their  Biblical  labours  are 
somewhat  minutely  described  :  "  Moses  wrote  his  book, 
and  the  section  of  Balaam,  and  Job.  Joshua  wrote  his 
book  and  eight  verses  in  the  law.  Samuel  wrote  his  book 
and  Judges  and  Buth.  David  wrote  the  psalms  of  the  ten 
elders,  dec.,  &o,  Jeremiah  wrote  his  book,  Kings,  and 
Lamentations.  Hezekiah  and  his  colleagues  wrote  Isaiah, 
Proverbs,  Canticles,  and  Coheleth.  The  men  of  tile  Great 
Synagogue  wrote  Ezekiel,  the  twelve  prophets,  Daniel,  ind 
Ezra.  Ezra  wrote  his  book  and  the  genealogy  in  Chro- 
nicles down  to  himself.'*"  It  is  not  clear  what  is  meant 
by  «  writing *"  (33Dp)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  statement 
It  means  compontion  in  the  first  part,  as  the  context  un- 
doubtedly shows ;  and  that  is  Bashi's  explanation  of  the 
verb  throughout"  Perhaps,  however,  when  used  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  it  means  no  more  than  edit.  That  body 
put  into  their  present  form  and  received  into  the  national 
library  the  works  specified.  Late  writers,  such  as  Abar- 
banel,  Abraham  ben  David,  ben  Maimun,  Ac,  record  that 
Ezra  was  president,  and  that  it  consisted  of  120  members, 
induding  Hoggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  Ao. ;  but  the  names 
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tad  ntimber  are  evidentlj  eonjectaral  and  incorrect.^   These 
ltt0  notices  deserre  little  credit' 

As  Ezra  is  called  ''  a  readj  scribe,"  and  his  labours  in 
connection  with  the  law  were  important^  he  may  have 
oiganised  a  bodj  of  scribes  who  should  work  in  harmony, 
attending,  among  other  concerns,  to  the  preservation  and 
correction  of  the  national  literature.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  priests  enumerated  in  Nehemiah  x.  1, 
dM.,  and  the  "company  of  scribes"^  in  1  Maccabees  viL  12* 
(oomp.  ii  42^,  afford  no  basis  for  such  a  college.  Still, 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  hypothesis.  A  succes- 
sion of  scribes  and  priests,  if  not  conjointly,  at  least  in 
harmony,  continued  to  labour  till  the  corporation  ceased  to 
ozist  with  Simon  the  Just,  who  is  mentioned  as  th^  last 
belonging  to  it,  «.«.,  from  444  &c.  till  about  200.  What 
they  did  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  proceedings  of  Ezra 
hioaself,  and  from  the  prevailing  views  ar  well  as  wants  of 
the  times  they  lived  in.  Those  who  began  with  Ezra,  see- 
ing what  he  did,  would  naturally  follow  his  example,  and 
would  not  scruple,  if  it  seemed  best,  to  revise  the  text  in 
substance ;  but  their  chief  work  related  to  the  form  of  the 
text  After  the  last  canon  was  made,  about  a  century  or 
more  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  the  text  was  not  con- 
sidered inviolate  by  the  learned  Jews ;  it  received  modi- 
fications and  interpolations  long  after.  The  process  of 
redaction  had  not  ceased  before  the  time  of  Christ  This 
was  owing,  among  other  causes,  to  the  state  of  parties 
among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  intrusion  of  Greek  litera- 
ture and  culture,  whose  influence  the  Palestinian  Jews 
themselves  were  not  able  to  withstand  altogether. 

The  canon  did  not  include  all  the  national  literature ; 
and  if  it  be  asked  on  what  principle  books  were  admitted, 
it  is  not  easy  to  answer.  The  higher  the  value  of  the  writ- 
ings, the  more  conducive  to  the  religious  life  and  advance- 
ment of  the  people,  they  were  the  more  readily  accepted. 
Real  or  apparent  importance  determined  their  adoption. 
In  judging  of  their  value  different  considerations  weighed. 
Some  were  regulative  in  the  department  of  the  legal  and 
ethical;  the  prophetic  claimed  a  divine  origin;  the  lyric 
or  poetic  touched  and  elevated  the  ideal  faculty  on  which 
religion  acts.  The  nation,  early  imbued  with  the  theo- 
cratic spirit,  and  believing  itself  the  chosen  of  God, 
was  favourably  inclined  toward  documents  in  which  that 
stand-point  was  assumed.  The  names  of  men  renowned  for 
their  piety,  wisdom,  or  knowledge  of  divine  things,  which 
some  books  bore,  ensured  their  admission.  A  variety  of 
considerations  contributed  to  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
canon ;  and  the  best  part  of  the  national  literature  was 
incorporated. 

Of  the  three  divisions,  "  The  Law  **  or  Pentateuch  was 
most  highly  venerated  by  the  Jews.  It  was  the  first  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  and  in  Plulo's  view  was  inspired  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  itself.  '*  The  Prophets,"  or  second  division,  occu' 
pied  a  somewhat  lower  place  in  their  estimation,  but  were 
read  in  the  public  services  as  the  law  had  been  before.  The 
"(Tthubim,**  or  third  division,  was  not  looked  upon  as  equal 
to  the  Prophets  in  importance;  only  the  five  Megilothwere 
publicly  read.  The  three  parts  of  the  collection  present 
the  three  gradations  of  sanctity  which  the  books  assumed 
successively  in  Israelite  estimation.  A  certain  reverence 
was  attached  to  all  as  soon  as  they  were  made  canonical ; 
but  the  reverence  was  not  of  equal  height,  and  the  supposed 
authority  was  proportionately  varied.*  The  consciousness 
of  prophetism  being  extinct  soon  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  was  a  genuine  instinct     With  the  extinction  of 
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the  Jewish  stats  the  religious  spirit  almost  evaporated. 
The  idealism  which  the  old  prophets  proclaimed  in  contrast 
with  the  symbolic  religion  of  the  state  gave  place  to  forma 
and  an  attaohment  to  the  written  law.  Religion  came  to 
be  a  thing  of  the  understanding,  the  subject  of  learned 
treatment ;  and  its  essence  was  reduced  to  dogmas  or  pre» 
cepts.  Thus  it  ceased  to  be  spiritual,  or  a  thing  in  which 
the  heart  had  free  scope  for  its  highest  aspirations.  Tht» 
narrow  prophetism  that  appeared  after  the  restoration  was 
little  more  than  an  echo  of  the  past,  falling  in  with 'an  ex- 
ternal and  written  legalism.  The  literature  of  the  peopla 
deteriorated  in  quality,  and  prophecy  became  apocalypse. 

When  the  three  divisions  were  united,  the  ecclesiastical 
respect  which  had  gathered  round  the  law  and  the  propheta 
from  ancient  times  began  to  be  transferred  to  the  e*thuhinK 
A  belief  in  their  sanctity  increased  apace  in  the  1st  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  so  that  sacredness  and  cancnidiy 
were  almost  identical  The  doubts  of  individuals,  it  is 
true,  were  still  expressed  respecting  certain  books  of  th» 
c^thuhim,  but  they  had  no  perceptible  effect  upon  the  cur- 
rent opinion.  The  sanctity  attaching  to  the  last  division 
as  well  as  the  others  did  not  permit  the  total  displacement 
of  any  part 

The  origin  of  the  threefold  division  of  the  canon  is  not, 
as  Oehler  supposes,^  a  reflection  of  the  different  stages  of 
religious  development  through  which  the  nation  passed,  as 
if  the  foundation  were  the  Law,  the  ulterior  tendency  in  its 
objective  aspect  the  Prophets,  and  its  subjective  aspect 
the  dagiographa.  The  books  of  Chronicles  and  o^erm 
refute  this  arbitrary  conception.  The  triplicity  lies  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  books  were  collected.  Men  who  be- 
longed to  different  periods  and  possessed  different  degrees 
of  culture  worked  successively  in  the  formation  of  the 
canon.  It  resulted  out  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  made,  and  the  subjective  ideas  of  those  who  made  it 

The  places  of  the  separate  books  within  the  first  divi- 
sion or  Torah  were  determined  by  the  succession  of  the 
historical  events  narrated  The  second  division  naturally 
begins  with  Moses's  successor,  Joshua.  Judges,  Samuel^ 
and  Kings  follow  according  to  the  regular  chronology.  To 
the  former  prophets,  as  Joshua  to  Kings  were  called,  the  latter 
were  attached,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel, — succeeded 
by  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  arranged  for  the  most  part 
according  to  their  times,  though  the  length  of  individual 
prophecies  also  influenced  their  position,  together  with 
similarity  of  contents.  The  arrangement  of  books  in  the 
third  division  depended  on  their  age,  character,  and  authors. 
The  Psalms  were  put  first,  because  David  was  supposed  to 
be  the  author  of  many,  and  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
value  in  promoting  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  After 
the  Psalms  came  the  three  poetical  works  attributed  t'S 
Solomon,  with  the  book  of  Job  among  them, — Proverbs, 
Job,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes.  The  book  of  Esther  followed, 
since  it  was  intended  to  further  the  observance  of  the 
Purim  feast ;  with  the  late  book  of  Daniel,  which  had  some 
aflSnity  to  Esther  in  its  relation  to  heathenism  and  to  Greek 
life.  To  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which  were  adopted  before 
the  other  part  of  the  chronicle-book  and  separated  from 
it,  were  added  the  so-called  Chronicles.  Such  was  the 
original  succession  of  the  third  division  or  <^ihuhim ;  Ibut 
it  did  not  remain  mnaltered.  For  the  use  of  the  syna- 
gogue the  five  Megiloth  were  put  together,  so  that  Ruth 
^originaUy  the  last  part  of  Judges),  and  the  Lamentations 
(appended  at  first  to  Jeremiah's  prophecies)  were  taken  out 
of  the  second  and  put  into  the  third  canon.  This  caused 
a  separation  of  Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes. 

The  Samaritan  canon  consists  of  the  Pentateuch  alone. 

*  Article  "  Kanon  "  in  Herzog's  Bneyklopcddie,  toL  tU.  p.  263  ;  ami 
the  name  author's  ProUgotMna  mtr  ThwlogU  des  alL  r«A,  pp.  91, 
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tUi  mtriflltd  edlaotlon  ii  owing  to  the  fact  tliat,  when  the 
BuMritaM  lepimted  from  the  Jem  and  began  their  wor- 
iUp  on  Gerinnky  no  more  than  the  Mosaic  writing!  had 
beoi  inverted  bj  Esra  with  canonical  dignity.    The  hoetile 
feeling  between  the  rivaifl  hindered  the  reception  of  booka 
aabse^oently  canonized.    The  idea  of  their  baring  the 
eldeet  and  moat  eacred  part  in  its  entirety  aatiafied  their 
apiiitiial  wanta     Some  haye  thought  that  the  Saddnceea, 
vho  already  existed  as  a  party  before  the  Kaooabean  period, 
agreed  with  the  Samaritana  in  rejecting  all  bnt  the  Penta- 
teneh;  yet  this  is  donbtfoL    It  is  true  that  the  Samaritana 
themaelTea  aay  lo  ;^  and  that  some  of  the  chnrch  ^hers, 
Origen,  Jerome,  and  others  agree ;  but  little  reliance  can 
be  pot  on  the  statement    The  latter,  perhaps,  confounded 
flia  Samaritana  and  Saddncees.    It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
Christy  in  refuting  the  Saddnceea,  appeala  to  the  Fenta- 
teneh  alone ;  bat  the  condnsion  that  he  did  so  beoanse  of 
Ihair  admitting  no  more  than  that  portion  doss  not  foHow 
The  Alszandiian  canon  differed  from  the  Palestinian. 
Ihe  Qre^  translation  commonly  called  the  Septoagint 
eontains  some  later  productions  which  the  Palestinian  Jews 
did  not  adopt,  not  only  from  their  aTersion  to  Greek  litera- 
tnre  generally,  bnt  also  from  the  recent  origin  ol  the  books, 
mad  periiapa  their  want  of  prophetic  sanction.    The  doaing 
line  of  the  third  part  in  the  Alexandrian  canon  was  more  or 
less  iliictnating— capable  d  admitting  recent  writings  ap- 
pearing under  the  garb  of  old  names  and  hirtoriee,  or  em- 
bracing religious  snbjeets ;  while  the  Palestinian  collection 
WBS  pretty  well  determined,  and  all  but  finally  settled. 
The  judgment  of  the  Alexandrians  was  freer  than  that  d 
their  bretiiren  in  the  mother  country.     They  had  eren 
separated  in  a  measure  from  the  Isite^  i^  erecting  a  temple 
at  Leontopolis ;  and  their  enlargement  of  the  cano^  was 
another  step  of  dirergence.    The  influence  of  Greek  learn 
ing  and  pnilosophy  led  to  a  more  liberal  treatment  of 
Jewish  books.    Nor  had  they  the  criterion  of  language  for 
Ae  separation  of  canonical  and  uncanonical ;  boUi  dassee 
were  before  them  in  the^ame  tongue.     Th6  enlarged  canon 
was  not  formally  sanctioned ;  it  had  not  the  approval  of 
the  Sanhedrim ;  yet  it  was  to  the  Alexandrians  what  the 
Palestinian  one  was  to  the  Palestinians.     If  Jews  who  were 
not  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew  used  the  apocryphal  and 
faponical  books  alike,  it  was  a  matter  of  feeling  and  cus- 
tom ;  and  if  those  who  knew  the  old  language  better  ad- 
hered- to  the  canonical  one  more  dosely,  it  was  a  matter 
of  tradition  and  language.    The  former  set  litUe  value  on 
the  preyalent  consdousness  of  the  race  that  the  spirit  of 
pro^iecy  was  extinct;  their  view  of  the  Spirit's  operation 
vu  krger.     The  latter  dung  to  the  past  with  all  the  more 
tenacity  that  the  old  life  of  the  nation  had  degenerated. 
The  identity  of  the  Palestinian  and  Alexandrian  canons 
imst  be  abandoned.     It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Philo  neither 
mentions  nor  quoteii  tfte  Greek  additions ;  but  neither  does 
he  quote  several  canonical  books.     According  to  Eichhom, 
no  fewer  than  eight  of  the  latter  are  unnoticed  by  him.' 
'Besides,  he  had  peculiar  views  of  inspiration,  and  quoted 
looeely  from  memory.    Believing  as  he  did  in  the  inspira- 
tion df  the  Greek  version  as  a  whole,  it  is  difScult  to  tbipk 
that  he  made  a  distinction  between  the  differeat  parts  of  it 
The  argument  for  the  identity  of  the  two  canons  deduced 
from  4  Esdras  xiv.  4i,  dec,  as  if  the  twenty-four  open 
books  were  distinguished  from  the  other  writings  dictated 
to  Ezra,  is  of  no  force,  both  because  the  reading  is  uncertain 
end,  even  if  seventy  be  distinguished  from  twenty-four  in  the 
panage,  verisimilitude  required  that  an  Egyptian  Jew  him- 
self must  make  Ezra  conform  to  the  old  Palestinian  canon. 
It  is  also  alleged  that  the  grandson  of  Jesus  Sirach,  who 
translated  his  grandfather's  work  during  his  abode  in  Egypt, 

.    *  8m  AbnUkth't  Aimal  aamar^  p.  102,  0,  ke. 
*  JUul0Uumf  indoMoUM  Tittawuntf  vol.  I.  p.  133- 


knew  no  difference  between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  canon, 
though  he  speaks  of  the  Greek  version;  he  speaks  u 
a  Paleatinian,  without  having  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
difference  between  the  canonical  booka  of  the  Palestinian 
and  Egyptian  Jews.  The  lattar  may  have  reckoned  the 
apocryphal  writings  in  the  third  division ;  and  therefore 
the  translator  of  Jesus  Sirach  could  recognise  them  in  the 
ordinary  classification.  The  mention  of  Uiree  daaaes  is  not 
opposed  to  their  presence  in  the  third.  The  general  nse 
of  an  enlarged  canon  in  Egypt  cannot  be  deued,  though 
it  was  somewhat  loose,  was  not  regarded  as  a  completed 
collection,  and  wanted  expreas  rabbinical  sanction.  The 
veiy  way  in  which  apociyphal  are  inserted  among  canonical 
books  in  the  Alsxandnan  canon,  shears  the  equal  rank 
^saigned  to  both.  Esdraa  first  and  aeoond  auoceed  the 
Chronicles ;  Tobit  and  Judith  are  between  Nahemiah  and 
Esther ;  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Sirach  follow  Can- 
ticlea ;  Baroch  succeeds  Jeremiah ;  Danid  ia  followed  by 
Susanna  and  other  productions  of  the  same  class ;  and  the 
whola  doses  with  the  three  books  ol  Msocabaea.  Siidi  is 
tha  order  ia  ths  Vatican  M& 

The  threefold  division  of  the  eanoOy  <«i^»A>*ing  ti^et 
atages  in  ita  formation,  haa  oontinnad.  Joae^us,  mdeed, 
gives  another,  baaed  on  tha  nature  ol  tha  aeparaU  books, 
not  on  1£S&  Wa  learn  nothing  from  him  of  ita  his- 
tory, which  is  aomawhat  remarkanle,  oonsiderinff  that  he 
did  not  live  two  oaA^oriea  after  tha  last  work  had  been 
added.  The  aeoount  of  the  canon's  final  arrangement  was 
unknown  to  him.  The  number  of  the  books  waa  vanoualy 
estimated.  Joaephua  givea  twen^r-two,  which  was  the  usual 
number  among  C9iristian  writers  m  the  2d,  3d,  and  itii  can* 
turies,  having  been  derived  from  the  letters  of  tha  Hebrew 
alphabet  Origan,  Jerome,  and  othera  have  it.  It  con- 
tinued longeat  among  the  teachers  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  ia  even  in  Nicephorua's  stichometry.*  The  enumeration 
in  question  haa  Buth  with  Judges,  and  Lamentationa  with 
Jeremiah.  InEpiphanius*  the  numbertwenty-aevenisfonnd, 
made  by  taking  the  alphabet  enlarged  wiUi  the  &ve  final 
lettera,  and  div^ing  Samud,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  into  two 
books  each.  The  Talmud  haa  twenty-four,^  which  originated 
in  tha  Greek  alphabet,  and  probably  proceeded  from  Alex- 
andria. After  the  Pentateuch  and  the  former  prophetsi 
which  are  in  the  usual  order,  it  givea  Jeremiah  as  the  first 
of  the  later,  succeeded  by  Esekid  and  Isaiah  with  the 
twdve  minor  propheta.  The  Talmud  knows  no  other  rea- 
son for  such  an  order  than  that  it  was  made  according  to 
the  contenta  of  the  prophetic  books,  not  according  to  the 
times  of  the  writers.  This  solution  is  unsatisfactory.  It  if 
more  probable  that  chronology  had  to  do  with  the  arranffe- 
ment^  The  Talmudic  order  of  the  Hagiographa  is  RuUi, 
Psalms,  Job,  Proverbe,  Gcdesiastes,  Cantides,  Lamenta- 
tions, Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra,  Chronides.  Here  Ruth  pre- 
cedes the  Psalter,  coming  as  near  the  former  prophets  aa 
possible;  for  it  properly  belongs  to  them,  the  contents 
associating  it  with  the  Judges'  time.  The  Talmudic  order 
is  that  usually  adopted  in  German  MSS. 

The  Masoretic  arrangement  differs  from  the  Talmudic 
in  putliag  Isaiah  before  Jeremiah  and  EzekieL  The  Hagio- 
grapha are — Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Cantides,  Ruth,  Lamen- 
tations, Eedesiastee,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra  (with  Nehemiah), 
Chronicles.^  MSS.-  ^f ten  differ,  arbitrarily,  because  tran- 
scribers did  not  consider  themsdves  bound  to  any  one 
arrangement'    According  to  some,  a  very  old  testimony  to 


*  See  Gredner'B  £ur  OtaehichU  du  Kanotu^  p^  124. 

^  De  fiMfu.  eipond.,  chapten  22,  23,  ToL  iL  p.  180,  ed.  PetST. 

*  BcAa  Balhra,  foL  14,  2. 

*  See  Flint,.  Der  £anottt  u.a.io.  p.  14,  kc 

'  Body,  D§  BxbUorum  Uxtibua  oriffinaltbu*,  p.  644. 

*  Hodj  giref  liits  of  the  order  in  which  the  books  itead  in  seme 
eeity  printed  editions  and  in  a  few  MSS.,  p.  645. 
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the  •ommencing  and  conclading  books  of  the  third  diyisiun 
U  given  by  the  New  Testament  (Luke  zxiv.  44 ;  Matthew 
zziiL  35),  agreeably  to  which  the  Psalmfl  were  first  and 
the  Chronicles  last ;  but  this  is  inconcludive. 

The  Alexandrian  transhitors,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
placed  the  books  differently  from  the  Palestinian  Jews. 
[n  their  Tersion  Daniel  comes  after  Ezekiel,  so  that  it  is 
put  beside  the  greater  propheta  Was  this  done  by  Jews 
or  Christiana  t  Perhaps  by  the  latter,  who  put  it  between 
the  greater  and  lesser  prophets,  or,  in  other  words,  out  of 
the  third  into  the  second  division,  because  of  dogmatic 
grounds,  and  so  effaced  a  trace  of  the  correct  chronology. 
Little  importance,  however,  can  be  attached  to  the  order 
of  the,  books  in  therSeptuagint,  because  the  work  was  done 
at  different  times  by  different  persons.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  when  the  whole 
was  complete,  we  know  that  it  was  disturbed  by  Protestants 
separating  the  apocryphal  writings  and  putting  them  all 
together. 

The  writings  of  the  New  Testament  ahow  their  authors' 
acquaiutance  with  the  apocryphal  books.  They  have  ex- 
pressions and  ideas  derived  from  them.  Stier  collected 
102  passages  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  others  in 
the  Apocrypha;^  but  they  needed  sifting,  and  were  cut 
down  to  a  much  smaller  number  by  Bleek.  They  are  James 
119,  from  Sirach  v.  11  and  iv.  29 ;  1  Peter  i  6,  7,  from 
Wisdom  iii.  3-7 ;  Hebrews  xi  34,  35,  from  2  Maccabees 
tI  18-vii  42 ;  Hebrews  i  3,  from  Wisdom  vii  26,  &c  ; 
Romans  i  20-32,  from  Wisdom  xiii-xv. ;  Romans  ix.  21, 
from  Wisdom  xv.  7;  Eph.  vL  13-17,  from  Wisdom  v. 
18-20;  1  Cor.  ii  10,  &c.,  from  Judith  viiL  14.  Others 
are  less  probable.'  When  Bishop  Cosin  says  that  "  in  all 
the  New  Testament  we  find  not  any  one  passage  of  the 
apooiyphal  books  to  have  been  alleged  either  by  Christ  or 
his  apostles  for  the  confirmation  of  their  doctrine,"*  the 
argument,  though  based  on  a  fact^  is  scarcely  conclusive ; 
elM  Esther,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  and  other  works  might 
be  equally  discredited.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  New 
Testament  writers,  though  quoting  the  Septuagint  much 
more  than  the  original,  were  disinclined  to  the  additional 
parts  of  the  Alexandrian  canon.  They  were  Palestinian 
themselves,  or  had  in  view  Judaizers  of  a  narrow  creed. 
The  apostle  Paul,  at  least,  and  probably  the  other  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  believed  in  the  literal  inspiration 
of  the  Biblical  books,  for  he  uses  an  argument  in  the  Gala- 
tian  epbtle  which  turns  upon  the  singular  or  plural  of  a 
'  noun.*  And  as  the  inspiration  of  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lators was  commonly  held  by  the  Christiana  of  the.  early 
centuries,  it  may  be  that  the  apostles  and  evangelists  made 
no  distinction  between  its 'parts.  Jude  quotes  Enoch,  an 
apocryphal  work  not  in  the  Alexandrian  canon ;  so  that 
he  at  least  had  no  rigid  notions  about  the  difference  of 
canonical  and  imcanonical  writings.  Still  we  know  that 
^  the  compass  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  was  somewhat 
*^  unsettled  to  the  Christians  uf  the  1st  century,  as  it  was  to 
the  Hellenist  Jews  themselves.  It  is  true  that  the  Law^ 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms  were  universally  recognized 
•s  authoritative ;  but  the  extent  of  the  third  division  was 
indefinite,  so  that  the  non-citation  of  the  three  books  re- 
specting which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
Jews  may  not  have  been  accidental  inasmuch,  however, 
as  the  Qreek-Bpeaking  Jews  received  more  books  than  their 
Palestinian  brethren,  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors were  not  disinclined  to  the  use  of  the  apocryphal 
productions.     The  undefined  boundary  of  the  canon  facili- 

*  DU  Apokryjihm,  «.«.».,  p.  14,  &C. 
«  Siudim  und  KrUihtn  for  1853,  p.  267,  ko. 
>  A  Seholattioml  Hittory  <^f  th«  jCanon,  p.  22. 

*  Sm  Rothft,  -ZvBt  DognutUk,"  in  Studim  u.  EHtikm,  1890,  ^ 
07,  J(c. 


tated  the  recognition  of  other  sacred  writings,  such  aa  the 
primitive  records  of  the  new  revelation. 

The  early  fathers  used  the  Greek  Bible,  as  almost  all 
of  them  were  ignorant  of  Hebrew.  Thus  restricted,  they 
naturally  considered  its  parts  alike,  citing  apocryphal 
and  canonical  in  the  same  way.  Accordingly,  Irenaeue 
(t  202)  quotes  Baruch  under  the  name  of  "  Jeremiah  the 
prophet/'^  and  the  additions  to  Daniel  as  *' Daniel  the 
prophet"^  Clement  of  Alexandria  (t  220)  uses  the  apo- 
cryphal books  like  the  canonical  ones,  for  explanation  and  . 
proof  indiscriminately.  He  is  fond  of  referring  to  Baruch, 
whj(ch  he  cites  upwards  of  twenty-four  times  in  the  second 
book  of  his  Pcedagogiu^  and  in  a  manner  to  show  that  he 
esteemed  it  as  highly  as  many  other  parts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament A  passage  from  Baruch  is  introduced  by  the 
phrase  '  "  the  divine  Scripture  says  f  and  another  from 
Tobitby*  "Scripture  has  briefly  signified  this,  saying."^, 
Tertullian  (t  220)  quotes  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ex- 
pressly as  Solomon's,^  and  introduces  Sirach  by  "  as  it  is 
written."  ^<>  He  cites  Baruch  as  Jeremiah.  ^1  He  also  be- 
lieved in  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  and  de- 
fends it  at  some  length.^  Cyprian  often  cites  the  Greek 
additions  to  the  Palestinian  canon.  He  introduces  Tobit 
with  the  words  "as  it  is  written,"**  or  "divine  Scripture 
teaches,  saying  f  **  and  Wisdom  with  "  the  Holy  Spirit 
shows  by  Solomon."  *^  The  African  fathers  followed  the 
Alexandrian  canon  without  scruple. 

Melito  ot  Sardis  (t  after  171)  made  it  his  special  business 
to  inquire  among  the  Palestinian  Jews  about  the  number 
and  names  of  their  canonical  books ;  and  the  result  was 
the  following  list:— the  five  books  of  Moses,  Joshua^ 
Judges,  Ruth,  four  books  of  Kings,  two  of  Chronicles,  the 
Psalms  of  David,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes, 
the  Song  of  Songs,  Job,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  the  twelve  in 
one  book,  Daniel,  Esekiel,  Ezra.*^  Here  Esra  includes 
Nehemiah ;  and  Esther  is  absent,  because  the  Jews  whouL 
he  consulted  did  not  consider  it  canonical 

Origen's  (t  254)  list  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
Palestinian  one.  After  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Ruth,  Kings  first  and  second,  Samuel,  Chronicles,  come 
Ezra  first  and  second.  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Can- 
ticles, Isaiah,  Jeremiah  with  Lamentations  and  the  epistle^ 
Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Job,  Esther.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
Maccabees,  which  are  inscribed  Sarbeth  tarbane  elJ^  The 
twelve  prophets  are  omitted  in  the  Greek ,  but  the  mistake 
is  rectified  in  Rufinus's  Latin  version,  where  they  follow 
Canticles,  as  in  Hilary  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Baruch  is  given,  and  why  I  Because  Origen 
took  it  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint  he  had  before  him, 
in  which  the  epistle  is  attributed  to  Jeremiah.  But  the 
catalogue  had  no  influence  upon  his  practice.  He  followed 
the  prevailing  view  of  the  extended  canon.  Sirach  is  intro- 
duced by  "  for  this  also  is  written  ; "  ^'  the  book  of  Wis- 
dom is  cited  as  "a  divine  word,"^®  Tobit  as  "Scripture."** 
His  view  of  the  additions  to  the  book  of  Daniel  and  Esther, 
as  well  as  his  opinion  about  Tobit,  are  sufficiently  expressed 
in  the  epistle  to  African  us,  so  that  scattered  quotations 
from  these  parts  of  Scripture  can  be  properly  estimated. 


*  Advers.  JIarcs.,  v.  86,  referring  to  Baruch  It.  86,  and  v.,  p.  W6, 
ed.  Mosaust. 

*  Ibid.^  It.  26,  referring  to  Daniel  ziii.  20  in  tl  e  Septuagint 
'  Padagog.,  11.  8.  •  Stromata,  it  28. 

*  Advert,  YaUnUniano*^  ch.  2. 

"  De  Exhortations  CattiUUit^  ch.  2. 

1^  Contra  Onostieoa^  ch.  8.  '*  Dt  Habitu  Iluliobn  ch.  & 

"  BpUt.  66,  p.  110,  ed.  Fea  "  Dt  Orat.  iMmin^  p.  168. 

"  De  Exhortat,  ^artyni,  ch.  12,  p.  182. 

"  Euaeb.  H,  E.,  Ub.  It.  ch.  2«.         "  Euaeb.  H.  E.,  Ub.  vi.  p.  2fi» 

"  Comment,  in  Joann.,  torn.  zzxU.  ch.  14,  ed.  Huet  p.  409. 

»  Contra  Cels.  iU.  72 ;  vol.  L  p.  494,  ed.  Dtlorue^ 

■•  De  Oraiume,  11.  p.  215. 
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Of  the  histoiy  oi  donimft  he  Tentoret  to  eay  that  the  Jews 
vididrew  it  on  purpoee  from  the  peopla'  He  eeems  to 
aigne  in  fayonr  of  books  need  and  read  in  the  chnrchee, 
thoo^  they  may  be  pnt  ont  of  the  canon  by  the  Jewi. 
As  dirine  Ploridence  had  preserred  the  saored  Scriptures, 
DO  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  eode&iastical  tradition 
reelecting  books  sanctioned  by  the  churches  though  they 
be  eztwnil  to  the  Hebrew  canon. 

!%€  Neii  TetkmtiU  Cancn  in  thefint  thre$  CetUunes. 

Th»  first  Christians  relied  on  the  Old  Testament  as  their 
chief  religions  book.  To  them  it  was  of  divine  origin  and 
authority  The  New  Testament  writings  came  into  gra- 
dasl  use  by  the  side  of  the  older  Jewish  documents,  accord- 
ing to  the  times  in  which  they  appeared  and  the  reputed 
Dimes  of  the  authora 

When  Mardon  came  from  Pontns  to  Rome  (144  A.D.), 
ha  brouffht  with  him  a  Scripture-collection  consLsting  of 
tea  PftuBne  epistles.  Those  addressed  to  Timothy  and 
Titio,  with  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  were  not  in  it.  The 
gospd  of  Mareion  was  Luke's  in  an  altered  state.  From 
this  and  other  facts  we  conclude  that  external  parties  were 
the  first  who  carried  out  the  idea  of  collecting  Christian 
writings^  and  of  putting  them  either  beside  or  over  against 
the  ssered  books  of  the  Old  Testament^  in  support  of  their 
mtana.  Aa  to  Basilides  (126  A.D.),  his  supposed  quota- 
turn  from  the  New  Testament  in  Hippolytus  are  too  pre- 
earioDs  to  be  trusted.'  It  is  inferred  from  statements  in 
Origen  and  Jwome  thai  he  had  a  gospel  of  his  own  some- 
whii  like  Luke's,  but  eztra-canoni^  His  son  Isidore 
i&d  soooeedine  disciples  used  Matthew^  gospel  Jerome 
mys  that  Maroon  and  Basilides  denied  the  Pauline  author- 
ship of  the  M>istle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  pastoral  ones.' 
It  is  also  doubtful  whether  Yalentinus's  (140-166)  alleged 
citatums  from  the  New  Testament  can  be  relied  upon. 
The  passages  ci  this  kind  ascribed  to  him  br  the  fathers 
belong  in  a  great  measure  to- his  disdplee ;  and  Henrid  has 
Dot  pTOTed  his  position  that  he  used  John's  gospel  But 
his  foHowera,  including  IHolemy  (180  A.D.)  and  Heradeon 
(185-200),  quote  the  gospels  and  other  portions  of 
^  New  Testament  From  Hippolytus's  account  of  the 
Ophites,  Peoata,  and  Sethians,  we  infer  that  the  Christian 
writings  were  much  employed  by  them.  An  apocryphal 
work  they  rarely  cite.  More  thsn  160  citations  from  the 
New  Testament  have  been  gathered  out  of  their  writings.* 
We  may  admit  that  these  Ophites  and  Peratie  were  of 
eszly  origin,  the  former  being  the  oldest  known  of  the 
Qaostie  parties ;  but  there  ie  no  proof  that  the  acquaint- 
snce  with  the  New  Testament  which  Hippolytus  attributes 
to  them  belongs  to  the  first  rather  than  the  second  half  of 
the  2d  century.  The  eariy  existence  of  the  sect  does  not 
ahow  an  early  citation  of  the  Christian  books  by  it,  especi- 
ally of  John's  gospel ;  unless  its  primary  were  its  lost  stage. 
I2^ter  and  earlier  Ophites  are  not  distinguished  in  Uie 
PkHotopkumena,  Hence  there  la  a  presumption  that  the 
snthor  had  the  former  in  view,  which  is  favoured  by  no 
mention  of  them  occurring  in  ike  "  Adversus  omnes  Hse- 
reses"  usually  appended  to  Tertullian's  Prcetcriptionei 
E<KreUeorumf  and  by  Irenaeus's  derivation  of  their  heresy 
from  that  of  Yalentinns.  The  latter  father  doee  not  even 
apesk  of  the  Feratn.  Clement  of  Alexandria  ii  the  first 
^  sllndes  to  them.  The  early  heretics  were  desirous  of 
eo&firming  their  peculiar  opinions  by  Uie  writings  current 
smong  catholic  Christians,  so  that  the  formation  of  a  canon 

•  DividMft'a  JnirodueHon  to  tho  Studp  t/ tkt  y.  T$$tam„  toL  U. 

■  ffflylawrtj  hi  EpUt.  ad  Tttum,  Tdl  It.  p.  407,  ad.  Btnwiict. 
«Sm  tke  laOwee  tQ  Donoker  and  Sohs«id«wln't  •dltioa. 


by  them  began  soon  after  the  commenoemant  of  the  8d 
century,  and  continued  tiU  the  end  of  it,— contemporane- 
ously with  the  "development  of  a  catholic  church  and  its 
neoeasary  ac^unct  a  catholic  canon. 

No  Kew  Testament  canon,  except  a  partial  and  unautho- 
ritative  one,  existed  till  the  latter  half  'of  the  2d  centniy, 
that  is,  till  the  idea  of  a  catholic  church  began  to  be  enter- 
tained. The  Ebionites  or  Jewish  Christians  had  their 
favourite  gospels  and  Acts.  The  gospel  of  Matthew  was 
highly  prized  by  them,  existing  as  it  did  in  various  recen- 
sions. Other  doctmients,  such  as  the  Revelatbn  of  John, 
and  the  Preaching  of  Peter,  (a  Jewish-Christian  history  sub- 
sequently re-written  and  employed  in  the  Clementine  Re- 
cognitions and  Homilies)  were  also  in  esteem.  Even  so 
late  as  170-175,  Hegesippos,  a  Jewish  Christian,  used 
the  gospel  aoconiUng  to  the  Hebrews  and  despised  Paul's 
writings,  in  conformity  with  the  leading  principle  of  the 
party  to. which  he  belonged,  vix.,  the  identity  of  Jesus's 
words  wUh  the  Old  Testament     The  Clementine  Homilies 

i  161-180)  used  the  four  canonical  gospels,  even  the 
ourtb,  which  they  assign  to  the  apostle  John.  The 
gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians  was  also  employed^ 
Paul's  epistles  were  rejected,  of  coune,  as  well  as  the  Acts ; 
since  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  pointed  at  in  Simon 
Magus,  whom  Peter  refutes.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that 
a  collection  of  the  New  Testament  writings  could  make 
little  progress  among  the  Ebionites  of  the  2d  century. 
Their  reverence  for  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  hindered 
another  canon.  Among  the  Gentile  Christians  the  former 
tion  of  a  canon  took  place  more  rapidly,  though  Judaie 
inflnences  retarded  it  even  thera  After  Paul's  epiitles 
were  interohanged  between  churches  a  few  of  them  would 
soon  be  put  together.  A  coU<»ctiQn  of  this  kind  is  implied 
in  2  Peter  ill  16. 

The  apostolic  fsthert  quote  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  them  ts 
inspired  end  leered  thing.  They  have  ecareely  say  expreee  dta- 
tioni  from  the  New  Testament  AlUmont  oocnr,  eepeoially  to  the 
epistlea.  The  letter  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  (about  120) 
doee  not  nee  written  goepela,  though  It  preenppoeee  an  acquaintance 
with  the  epistlee  to  thiB  Romana,  CorintMana,  and  Hebrewa.  Where 
**  Scripture **  la  dted,  or  the  ezpreeaion  "it  ii  written*  ooenis,  the 
Old  Testament  ii  meant 

Hennaa  (about  180)  eeems  to  have  need  the  epistlee  to  the 
Epheeians  and  Hebrew^  thoee  of  Jamee  and  1  Peter,  perhape,  too, 
the  Acta;  hut  there  ii  great  uncertainty  about  the  matter,  and  he 
has  no  expreas  quotation  from  any  part  of  the  New  Teetament  The 
writer  often  alludea  to  words  of  Jecue  foxmd  in  Matthew's  goepel,  eo 
that  he  may  have  been  acquainted  with  it 

Bamabaa  ^about  119)  haa  but  one  quotation  from  the  New 
Teetament  i^>  indeed,  it  be  such.  Apparently,  Matthew  xx.  18  is 
introduced  by  "it  is  writteil,*'  showing  that  the  goepel  was  con* 
sidered  Scripture.  This  is  the  earliest  trace  of  canonical  authority 
being  transferred  from  the  Old  Testament  to  Christian  writings. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  Eusebius's  account  of  Papias* 
(t  163),  that  writer  knew  nothing  of  a  New  Testament  canon.  He 
speaks  of  Matthew  and  Mark ;  but  whether  he  had  their  present 
gospels  is  uncertain.  According  to  Andreas  of  Cesarea  ne  was 
acquainted  with  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  while  Eusebius  testifies  to 
his  knowledge  of  1  Peter  ana  1  John.  But  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  conception  of  canonical  authority  attaching  to  any  part  of  the 
New  Testament 

Traces  of  later  ideas  about  the  canonicity  of  the  New  Testament 
appear  in  the  shorter  Greek  mcension  of  the  seven  Ignatian  epistles 
(about  175).  There  "the  Goepel"  and  "  the  Epistles"  are  recog- 
nized  as  the  constituents  of  tne  book.*  The  writer  aLso  used  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  for  there  is  a  quotation  from  it 
in  tne  epistle  to  the  Smymians.^  The  second  part  of  the  collection 
seems  to  have  wanted  the  epiatle  to  the  Ephesians.* 

Justin  Martyr  (160  A.D.)  knew  some  of  th^  synoptic  gospels — 
the  first  and  tlurd.  The  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  Mark's 
is  but  small  His  knowledge  of  the  fourth  is  denied  by  many,  and 
zealously  defended  by  others.     Thoma  finds  proof  that  Justin  need 

•  HxH,  JSceUs.,  iiL  89. 

*  Epiti.  ad  Philadelph.,  ch.  6.  See  Hefele's  note  on  the  pas-'a^'* 
The  other  well-known  passage  in  chapter  vilL  is  too  uncertain  In  rcaa* 
Ing  and  meaning  to  be  adduced  here. 

'  Chapter  ill.  ^  To  th4  EpKuiunt^  chapter  lii. 
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it  frtelj  II  t  tezt-^ook  of  onoaii,  without  reoo^uizing  it  as  the  his- 
torical work  of  an  apostle/*  It  is  pretty  certain  that  he  employed 
an  'extra-canonical  gospel,  perhaps  the  sO'CaHod  gpepel  of  the 
Hebrews.  He  had  uso  the  older  Aots  of  Pilate.  Paul's  euistles 
are  never  mentioned,  though  he  doubtless  knew  them.  Having 
little  sympatiiy  with  Pauliiusm  he  attached  his  belief  to  the  primi- 
tire  apostles.  The  Apocalypse,  1  Peter,  and  1  John  he  esteemed 
highly ;  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  tlio  Acts  he  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  tne  Pauline  writings.  Justiu*s  canon,  as  far  as  divine 
aathority  and  inspiration  are  concerned,  was  the  Old  Testament. 
He  was  merely  on  the  threshold  of  a  divine  canon  made  up  of 
primitive  Christian  writings,  attaching  no  exclusive  sanctity  to 
those  he  used,  because  they  were  not  to  him  the  only  source  of  doc- 
trine. Even  of  the  Apocalypse  he  says,  "  A  man  among  us  named 
John,  &a,  wrote  it"  *  In  his  time  none  of  the  gospels  had  been 
canonixed,  not  even  tha  synoptists,  if^  indeed,  he  knew  them  all. 
Oral  tradition  was  the  chief  fountain  of  Christian  knowledge,  as  it 
had  been  for  a  century.  In  his  opinion  this  tradition  was  embodied 
in  writing;  but  the  documents  in  which  he  looked  for  all  that 
related  to  Christ  were  not  the  gospels  alone.  Others  he  used  freelv, 
not  looking  upon  any  as  intpirtd.  Though  lessons  out  of  the 
gbspels  (some  of  our  present  ones  and  others),  as  also  out  of  the 
prophets,  were  read  in  assemblies  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,'  the 
act  of  converting  the  Christian  writings  into  Scripta;^  was  posterior;' 
for  the  mere  reading  of  a  f^Mpel  in  churches  on  Sunday  does  not 
prove  that  it  was  considerea  divinely  authoritative  ;  and  the  use  of 
\h.9  epistles,  which  formed  the  second  and  less  valued  part  of  the 
eoUsotion,  must  still  havs  been  Umited. 

Justin's  disciple,  Tatian  (160-180),  who  wrote  an  address  to 
the  Qreeka,  quotes  the  b^pmung  of  John's  gospel;  and  his 
DiaU$9aron  or  Harmony  proMblv  included  selections  from  the  four 
canonical  ones :  bnt  too  little  is  uown  of  it  to  enable  us  to  speak 
with  certainty.  Doubtless  he  was  acquainted  with  Paul's  writings, 
M  he  quotes  statements  contained  in  theuL  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  rejected  several  of  his  epistles,  probably  1  and  3  Timothy.* 

In  Poly  carp's  epistle  (150-166)  there  are  reminiscences  of  the 
synoptio  gospels ;  and  most  of  Paul's  epistles  as  well  as  1  Peter 
were  used  oy  the  writer.  Bnt  the  idea  of  canonical  authority,  or  a 
peculiar  inspiration  belonging  to  these  writings,  is  absent 

Athenagoras  of  Athens  wrote  an  apology  addressed  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  1176).  In  it  he  uses  written  and  unwritten  tradition, 
testing  all  by  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  his  only  authorita- 
tive canon.  He  makes  no  reference  to  the  Christian  documents, 
but  adduces  words  of  Jesus  with  the  verb  "  he  says."  His  treatise 
on  the  resurrection  appeals  to  a  passage  in  one  of  Paul's  epistles.' 

The  author  of  the  epistle  to  Diognetus  (about  200)  snows  his 
acquaintance  with  the  gospels  and  Paul's  epistles ;  but  he  never 
cites  the  New  Testament  by  way  of  proof.  Words  are  tntrodaced 
into  his  discourse  in  passing,  and  from  memory. 

Dionysius  of  Corinth  (170)  complains  of  the  falsification  of 
his  writings,  bdt  consoles  himself  with  the  fact  that  the  same  is 
done  to  the  "Scriptures  of  the  Lord,"  i.«.,  the  gospels  containing 
the  Lord's  words :  or  rather  the  two  parts  of  the  early  collection, 
*'  tlie  gospel "  ana  *'  the  apostle  "  together :  which  agrees  best  with 
the  age  and  tenor  of  his  letters.'  If  such  be  the  meaning,  the  col- 
lection is  put  on  a  par  with  the  Old  Testaroe«it,  and  rfgarded  as 
inspired.  But  Hegesippus  still  made  a  distinction  between  "  the 
divme  writings"  (the  Old  Testament)  and  "the  words  of  the 
Lord;"'  showing  that  Holy  Scripture  was  nothing  else,  in  his 
opinion,  than  the  Jewish  books.  He*  also  used  the  gospel  of  the 
Hebrews  and  Jewish  tradition." 

The  letter  of  the  churches  at  Yienne  ai^d   Lyons  (177)  has 

Quotations  from  the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Philippians,  1  Timothy, 
Peter,  Acts,  the  gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  the  Apocalypse.  The 
last  is  expressly  called  "  Scripture."  '  This  shows  a  fusion  of  the 
two  original  tendencies — the  Petrino  and  Psniline,  and  the  formation 
of  a  catholic  church  with  a  common  canon  of  authority.  Accord- 
ingly, the  two  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  are  mentioned  together. 

Theophilus  of  Antioch  (180)  was  familiar  with  the  gospels 
and  most  of  Paul's  epistles,  as  also  the  Apocalypse.  He  puts  the 
prophetic  and  apostolic  Scriptures  on  the  same  level,  because  thoy 
proceeded  from  men  who  had  the  same  spirit  Passages  are  cited 
from  Paul  as  "the  divine  word."" 

'The  coQceptioQ  of  a  catholic  canon  was  realized  about  the 
same  time  as  that  of  a  catholic  church.  One  hundred  and 
seventy  years  from  the  coming  of  Christ  elapsed  before  the 

•  See  Zeittchrijl  fir  tHi»en$eJia/aieJu  Thtologie,  1876,  p.  490,  et  uq, 
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collection  assumed  a  form  that  carried  with  it  the  idea  of 
holy  and  %n9pired.^\  The  way  in  which  it  was  done  was 
by  raising  the  apostolic  writings  higher  and  higher  till  they 
were  of  equal  authority  with  the  Old  Testament,  so  that 
the  church  might  have  a  rule  of  appeal  The  Old  Testa* 
ment  was  not  brought  down  to  the  New ;  the  New  was 
raised  to  the  Old.  It  is  clear  that  the  earliest  church 
fathers  did  not  use  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  as 
sacred  documents  clothed  with  divine  authority,  but  fol- 
lowed for  the  most  part,  at  least  till  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  apostolic  tradition  orally  transmitted.  They 
were  not  solicitous  about  a  canon  circumscribed  within 
certain  limits. 

In  the  second  half,  then,  of  the  aecond  century  there 
was  a  canon  of  the  New  Testament  consisting  of  two  parta 
called  tJie  gospel  (rd  cvayyAiov)  and  the  aposUe  (6  dwoo^ 
roAof).  The  first  was  complete,  containing  the  four  guspe]s 
alone;  the  second,  which  was* incomplete,  contained  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  epistles,  ie.,  thirteen  letters  of 
Paul,  one  of  Peter,  one  of  John,  and  the  Bevelation.  How 
and  where  this  canon  originated  is  uncertain.  Its  birth- 
place may  have  been  Asia  Minor,  like  Marcion's ;  but  it 
may  have  grown  about  the  same  time  in  Asia  Minor,  Alez- 
andria,jmd  Western  Africa. '  At  all  events,  Iren»us,  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian  speak  of  its  two  parta ; 
and  the  three  agree  in  recognising  its  existence. 

Irenaus  had  a  canon  which  he  adopted  as  apoatolio.  In  his  view 
it  was  of  binding  force  and  authoritative.  Tnis  containe<1  the  fom 
gospels,  the  Acts,  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  the  first  epistle  of  John, 
and  the  Revelation.  He  had  also  a  sort  of  appendix  or  deutero- 
canon  (which  he  highly  esteemed,  without  putting  it  on  a  par  with 
the  received  collection),  consisting  of  John's  second  epistle,  the  first 
of  Peter,  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  The  last  he  calls  a  *'  Scrip- 
ture  "  because  it  was  prophetic"  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that 
of  Jude^  James's,  2  Peter,  and  8  John  he  i^ored. 

Clement's  collection  was  more  extendi  than  Irenens's.  His 
appendix  or  deutero-canon  included  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews^ 
2  John,  Jude,  the  Apocalypee  of  Peter,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas, 
the  epistles  of  Clement  and  Barnabas.  He  recognizes  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  New  Testament  writings  except  by  the  more  fre- 
quent use  of  those  generally  received,  and  the  degree  of  importance 
attached  to  them.  Yet  Barnabas  is  cited  as  an  apostle."  So  is  the 
Roman  Clement.  ^*  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  is  spoken  of  as  divine.  ^ 
Thus  the  line  of  the  Homologouraena  is  not  marked  off  even  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  Irenreus,  and  is  seen  but  obscurely. 

TertuUian's  canon  consisted  of  the  gospels,  Acts,  thirteen  epistlea 
of  Paul,  the  Apocalypse,  and  1  John.  As  an  appendix  he  had  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of  Jude,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas, 
2  John  probably,  and  1  Peter.  Tliis  deutero-canon  was  not  regarded 
as  authoritative.  Ko  trace  occurs  in  his  works  of  James's  epistle, 
2  Peter,  and  3  John.  He  used  the  £ihepherd,  but  thought  little  of 
it,  with  the  Montanists  in  general." 

These  three  fathers  did  not  fix  the  canon  absolutely.  Its  limita 
were  still  unsettled.  But  they  sanctioned  most  of  the  books  now 
accepted  as  divine,  putting  some  extra-canonical  productions  almoat 
on  the  same  level  with  the  rcttt,  at  least  in  practice. 

The  canon  of  Huratori  is  a  fragmentaiy  list  which  was  mode 
towards  the  end  of  the  2d  centuir  (170).  Its  birthplace  is  un' 
certain,  though  there  are  traces  of  Roman  origin.  Its  transLatioo 
from  the  Greek  is  assumed;  but  that  is  uncertain.  It  begins  with 
the  four  gospels  in  the  uJiual  order,  and  proceeds  to  uie  Acta, 
thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  the  epistles  of  John,  that  of  Jude,  and  the 
Apocalypse.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  1  and  2  Peter,  and  James 
are  not  named.  The  epistle  "to  the  Laodiceans"  is  probably  that 
to  the  Ephesians,  which  had  this  superscription  in  Murcion'a 
canon  ;  and  that  "to  the  Alexandrians"  seems  to  be  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  According  to  the  usual  punctuation,  both  are  said 
to  have  been  forged  in  Paul's  name,  an  opinion  which  may  have 
been  entertained  among  Roman  Christians  about  170  a.d.  The 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  rejected  in  the  West,  and  may  have 
been  thought  a  supposititious  work  in  the  interests  of  Paulism  with 
some  reason,  because  of  its  internal  character.  The  story  about 
the  origin  of  the  fourth  gospel,  with  its  apostolic  and  episcopal 
attestation,  evinces  a  desire  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  a  work 
which  had  not  obtained  universal  acceptance  at  the  time.     It  is 

1'  See  Daridsou's  Introduction  to  th§  Study  fjj  the  A'ew  TtUamomL 
vol.  U.  p.  508,  4c  "  Advert.  Ucsret.,  It.  20,  2. 

"  Stromata,  il.  8,  p.  965,  ed.  Migtie.         ^*  Ibid.,  iv.  17,  p.  1812.  l 
>•  Ibid.,  I  29,  p.  928.  "  fA#  Pudicitia,  cap.  10. 
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^ifidxlt  to  luke  out  th«  mMning  in  ruioiit  |»1acm  ;''tiid  th«r«  is 
•oDskkrmhle  direnitj  of  opiiuon  among  th«  •zpontort  of  th«  docn- 

Thtt  ittchomotrical  liit  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testament  Scriptures 
in  the  Latin  of  the  Clermont  MS.  <D)  was  that  read  in  the  African 
CSaorch  in  the  3d  century.  It  is  iieculiar.  After  the  Pentateuch, 
Joehoa,  Judges,  Ruth,  and  the  historical  books,  follow  Pealins, 
ProTerbs,  Koclesiastcs,  Canticles,  Wiadom,  Sirach,  the  twelve  minor 
tfopheta,  the  four  greater,  tliree  books  of  the  Maccabees,  Judith, 
£«iras,  Esther,  Jdb,  aud  Tolilt.  In  the  Kew  TesUnient,  the  four 
gosnrIs»  Matthew,  John,  Mark,  Luke,  are  succeeded  by  ten  epistles 
ef  rani,  two  of  Peter,  the  enlstle  of  James,  three  of  John,  aud  that 
•f  Jnde.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (characterized  as  tliat  of 
Barnabas),  the  Bevelatlon  of  John,  the  Aotsof  the  Apostlen,  tbeShep- 
herd  of  Hermas,  the  Acts  of  Paul,  tha  BeTelation  of  Peter,  follow. 
There  are  thus  three  Kew  Testament  works,  afterwards  reckoned 
s{Bcnr|diaL  It  iji  jK)MiU«  that  the  carelessneee  of  a  transcriber 
SMT  naTs  caused  some  of  the  singularities  obeervable  in  this  list, — 
aaeh  sa  tha  omission  of  the  epistles  to  the  PhiUppians  and  Thessa- 
koiaBs ;  but  the  end  shows  a  freer  idea  of  books  fitted  for  reading 
than  what  was  usual  eren  at  that  early  time  in  the  African  Church." 
lu  Syria  a  rersion  of  the  Kew  Testament  for  the  use  of  the  church 
wss  probably  made  early  in  the  8d  century.  This  work,  commonly 
celled  the  Peshito,  wants  2  Peter,  -2  and  8  John,  Jnd^  and  tlie 
Apocalypse.  It  has,  howerer,  all  the  other  booka,  including  the 
epistla  oif  James  and  that  to  tha  Hebrews.  The  last  two  were  re- 
aMTsd  aa  apostolic. 

Towarda  the  middle  of  the  8d  century  Onsen's  testimonr  respect- 
ing tha  Canon  (t  254)  is  of  great  value.  He  seems  to  nare  die* 
tinguiahed  three  risases  of  books-T-authoitie  ones,  whoee  apoetolio 
angin  waa  generaUy  admitted,  thoee  not  authentic,  and  a  middle 
elsas  not  generally  recognized,  or  in  regard  to  which  his  own  o|union 
waTcred.  Tha  first  contained  thoee  already  adopted  at  the  begmninf 
«f  tha  centary  both  in  tha  Eaat  and  West,  with  the  Apocalvpae,  and 
tha  ^istla  to  the  Hebrews  so  far  aa  it  cont^s  Pauline  idMS ;  *  to 
the  seoottd  belongs  the  Sheriherd  ef  Hermaa,' though  he  heaitated  a 
little  aboot  it,  tha  epistle  of  Bamabaa,  the  tbts  of  Paul,  the  gospel 
«eoordiBg  to  the  Hebrews,  the  gospel  -of  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
preadumr  of  Peter  ;^  to  the  third,  the  epistle  of  Jamee,  that  of 
Jode,  2  Peter,  2  and  8  John.*  The  separation  of  the  Tarioua  writ* 
ings  is  not  formallT  made,  nor  does  Ongen  giro  a  list  of  them.  His 
classification  ia  gathered  from  his  works ;  and  though  its  application 
admitted  of  coiuiderable  latitude,  he  is  cautious  enoogh,  appealing 
to  the  tradition  of  the  church,  and  throwing  in  qualifying  ex- 
fraedons.* 

The  Canon  of  Eusebioa  (t  840)  is  giren  at  length  in  Ids  EeeUtiatti" 
tal  Si$taryJ  He  dindea  the  books  into  three  classes,  containing 
thoee  writtnga  generally  received,*  those  controverted^*  and  the 
Itntieai  ^  (iii.  81).  The  first  has  the  four  goepela,  the  Acta,  thirteen 
cnistlea  of  Paul,  1  John,  1  Peter,  the  Apootlypse.^*  The  second 
^sss  is  snbdirided  into  two,  the  first  correeponding  to  Origen's 
wtixed  or  inUrmediate  writings,'*  the  second  to  his  epurioue  onee.'* 
The  former  snbdiTiaion  contains  the  epistles  of  Jamea,  2  Peter, 
Jttde,  2  and  8  John ;  the  latter,  the  Acta  of  Paul,  the  Shepherd, 
the  Kerelaiioiftof  Peter,  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Doctrines  of 
the  Apostles,  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  the  go«pal  according  to  the 
Hebrfwa.  The  third  class  has  the  gospels  of  Peter  and  of  Thomas, 
ths  traditions  of  Matthias,  the  Acts  of  Peter,  Andrew,  and  John.  The 
aabdiTiaiona  of  the  aecond  class  are  indeQnite.  The  only  distinction 
whidi  Enaebiua  put  between  them  waa  that  of  ecclesiastical  use. 
Though  he  classes  aa  spurious  the  Acts  of  Paul,  the  Shepherd,  the 
Kerelation  of  Peter,  the  epistle  of  barnabaa,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Apostlea,  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  the  goepel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  does  not  apply  the  epithet  to  the  epistle  of  James, 
the  2  of  Peter,  2  aud  8  John,  he  uses  of  Jamee*a  in  one  place  the 

^  It  is  printed  and  copiously  commented  on  by  Credner  in  his 
CeaAidUe.  dee  neuteetatnentUehen  Kanon^  edited  by  Volkmar,  p.  141, 
ice.,  and  by  Westcott  On  the  Canon,  Appendix  C,  p.  4fifi,  2d  edition. 
Xaoy  others  hare  explained  it ;  last  of  all  Hilgenfeld. 

*  T&schendorf  edited  the  Pauline  epistles  from  this  MS.   1852. 

*  rh  if  ri  Sio^icf  iStjSx/a,  Mtd^Ko,  dfioXoyoi/itra. 

*  hrrtXey^fiepa.     Eosehw,  Hist.  EceUe.,  tL  25,  iU.  25. 

*  See  Cowment.  in  Matth.,  ilL  p.  463  ;  Itnd.,  p.  814  ;  Comment  in 
•p,  ad  Roman.,  It.  p., 083 ;  in  Maith.,  iU.  p.  644 ;  HomU.  riii.  in 
Jfnmb^  ii  p.  294  ;  Contra  CeU.,  I  68,  p.  878 ;  J)e  Principiie  pra^., 
1  p.  49.     0pp.,  ed.  Delarue.     See  also  EuMb.,  if.  J?.,  vi.  25. 

*  BieL  SeeUe.,  iiL  25;  also  81,  89  ;  vi.  18.  14. 

*  i/tmkeyoClupa,  ir^i^Ka,  iyofif /Xfirre,  krutnl^^rira. 

*  hmiXeyiuMwa,  yrApqia  Zl  roit  roAAoi},  iv  vKtlorais  iicit\fiotat$ 
<«8iVMe'iffv/«4ra,  f6$a. 

^  ftreva  virni  col  9vffC90n,  vorrcXwt  pSBo. 

^  This  last  with  the  qaalification  •lye  ^ar«/iv.  In  another  place  he 
statsi  that  it  was  rejected  by  some,  and  therefore  it  is  also  along  with 
Iha  49TU«7^/ftcra  or  w6$a.  "  uuerd,  "  i^Sea. 


▼erb  M#t^/Aai.'*  In  like  manner  ha  apeaka  of  the  Auocalypee  of 
Peter  and  the  epistle  of  Bamabaa  aa  oontroTerted.^  Tne  mixed  or 
spurious  of  Ongen  are  Taguely  eeparated  by  Enaebiua ;  both  eomo 
under  the  general  head  of  the  controverted ;  for  after  Bpedfying 
them  eeparately  he  sums  up,  *'  all  theee  will  belouff  to  tha  class  (m 
the  controverted,**  the  Jtry  class  already  described  aa  containiu^ 
*'  books  well  known  and  recognized  by  mont,"  implying  alao  that 
they  were  Yead  in  tlie  churches.**  About  882  the  Emperui 
CoQstantine  entrusted  Kusebius  with  the  commission  to  make  out  s 
complete  ooUeotion  of  the  eacred  Christian  writings  for  the  use  ol 
the  Catholic  Church.  How  this  order  waa  executed  we  are  not 
told.  But  Credner  u*  probably  correct  in  saying  that  the  code  oou> 
sisted  of  all  that  is  now  in  the  Kew  Testament  except  the  fievela* 
tion.  The  fiftr  copies  which  were  made  must  have  supplied  Con- 
etantinople  and  the  Greek  Church  for  a  considerable^  time  with  au 
authoritative  canon. 

Eusebius'a  catalogue  agreea  in  aubetamsa  with  that  of  Origen. 
The  historian  followed  ecclesiastical  tradition.  He  inquired  dili- 
gently into  the  prerailinf  opinions  of  the  Christian  churches  and 
writers,  the  viewa  held  by  others  before  and  contemporaneously 
with  himaelf,  but  could  not  attain  to  a  decided  result  His  hssita- 
tion  stood  in  the  way  of  a  dear,  firm  riew  of  the  question.  The 
tradition  respecting  certain  hooka  was  still  wavering,  and  he  was 
unable  to  fix  it  Anthoritr  fettered  his  independent  judgment 
That  ha  waa  inconaistent  and  confuaud  doea  not  need  to  bs  ahown. 

The  exmct  principles  that  guided  the  formation  of  a 
canon  in  the  earliest  centuries  cannot  be  discoTsred. 
Definite  grounds  lor  the  reception  or  rejection  of  books 
were  not  rtrj  clearly  apprehended.  The  choice  was  de* 
termined  hy  yarious  circumstances,  of  which  apostolic  origin 
was  the  chief,  though  this  itself  was  insufilcientlj  attested, 
for,  if  it  be  asked  whether  all  the  New  Testament  writings 
proceeded  from  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear,  criticism 
cannot  reply  in  the  affirmative.  The  example  and  influence 
of  churches  to  which  the  writings  had  been  first  addressed 
must  hare  acted  upon  the  reception  of  books.  Above  all, 
individual  teachers  here  and  Uiere  saw  the  necessity  of 
meeting  heretics  with  their  own  weapons,  in  their  own 
way,  with  apostolic  records  instead  oi  oral  tradition.  The 
circumstances  in  which  the  ofthodox  were  placed  led  to 
this  step,  effecting  a  bond  of  union  whose  neied  must  have 
been  felt  while  each  church  was  isolated  under  its  >iown 
bishop  and  the  collective  body  cduld  not  take  measures  in 
common.  Writings  of  more  recent  origin  would  be  received 
with  greater  facility  than  such  aa  had  been  in  circulation 
for  many  years,  especially  if  they  professed  to  come  from 
a  prominent  apostle.  A  code  of  apostolic  writings,  divine 
and  perfect  like  the  Old  Testament,  had  to  be  presented  aa 
soon  as  possible  against  Gnostlc*and  Manichaean  heroics, 
whose  doctrines  were  injurious  to  objective  Christianity; 
while  the  multiplication  of  apocryphal  works  threatened  to 
overwhelm  genuine  tradition  with  a  heap  of 'superstition. 

When  it  is  asked,  to  whom  do  we  owe  the  canon  t  the 
usual  answer  ia,  to  the  Church,  which  is  hardly  correct 
The  Church  Catholic  did  not  exist  till  after  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  The  preservation  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian writings  was  owing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  con- 
gregations to  whom  they  were  sent,  and  the  neighbouring 
ones  with  whom  such  congregations  had  friendly  connec- 
tion. The  care  of  them  devolved  on  the  most  influential 
teachers, — on  those  who  occupied  leading  positions  in  the 
chief  cities,  or  were  most  interested  in  apostolic  writings  as 
a  source  of  instruction.  The  Christian  books  were  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  the  bishops.  In  process  of  time -the  canon 
was  the  care  of  assemblies  or  councils.  But  it  had  been 
made  before  the  firsf  general  council  by  a  few  leading 
fathers  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  in  different 
countries.     The  formation  of  a  Catholic  Church  and  of  a 

^*  Hist.  EccUs.y  ii.  23.  Christophorson,  Schmid,  and  Hug  think  that 
Euaebins  gave  the  opinion  of  others  in  this  word ;  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  be  gave  his  own,  as  Valesius  thinks.  See  the  note  in 
Schmid's  Hittoria  antiqua  et  vindieatio  Canonie,  dx.,  p.  858. 

»*  Ibid.,  vi  14. 

^*  See  Weber's  BeitrOge  tur  GeecKichte  des  neutesiamenilichenKanonSf 
p.  142,  kc, 
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canon  was  nmnhaneoniw  The  circumatanoes  in  which  the 
collection  originated  were  nnfaTourable  to  the  authenticity 
of  its  materials,  for  tradition  had  been  busy  over  them  and 
their  authors.  Instead  of  attributing  the  formation  of  the 
canon  to  the  Church,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
the  important  stage  in  it  was  due  to  three  teachers,  each 
working  separately  and  in  l)is  own  way,  who  were  intent 
upon  the  creation  of  a  Chiistian  society  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  apostolic  age, — ^a  visible  organisation  united 
in  faith, — where  the  discordant  opinions  of  apostolic  and 
sub-apostolic  times  should  be  finally  merged.  The  canon 
was  not  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church  so  much  as  of 
the  men  who  were  striving  to  form  that  Church,  and  could 
not  get  beyond  the  mould  received  by  primitive  Christian 
literature.  The  first  mention  of  a  "  Catholic  Church  **  occurs 
in  ITte  Martyrdom  of  Folycarp,  an  epistle  that  cannot  be 
dated  earlier  than  160  A.D.,  and  rof^y  perhaps  be  ten  years 
later.  But  though  the  idea  be  there  and  in  the  Ignatian 
epistles,  its  established  use  is  due  to  Irenteus,  TertuUian, 
and  Cyprian. 

Origen  was  the  first  who  took  a  somewhat  scientific 
view  of  the  relative  value  beloug^g  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  biblical  coUeotion.  His  examination  of  the  canon 
was  critical  Before  him  the  leading  books  had  been 
regarded  as  divine  and  sacred,  the  source  of  doctrinal  and 
historic  truth ;  and  from  this  stand-point  he  did  not  depart 
With  him  ecclesiastical  tradition  was  a  prevailing  principle 
in  the  recognition  of  books  belonging  of  right  to  the  New 
Testament  collection.  *He  was  also  guided  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  authors, — a  criterion  arbitrary  in  its  application,  as  his 
own  statements  show.  In  his  time,  however,  the  collection 
was  being  gradually  enlarged, — ^his  third  class, ».«.,  the  mixed, 
approaching  reception  into  the  first  But  amid  all  the 
fluctuations  of  opinioi^to  which  certain  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  were  subject,  and  the  unscientific  procedure 
both  of  fathers  and  churches  in  the  matter,  though  councils 
hadv  not  met  to  discuss  it,  and  vague  tradition  had 
strengthened  with  time,  a  certain  spiritual  consciousness 
manifested  itself  throughout  the  East  and  West  in  the 
matter  of  the  canon.  Tolerable  unanimity  ensued.  The' 
result  was  a  remarkable  one,  and  calls  for  our  gratitude. 
Though  the  development  was  pervaded  by  no  critical  or 
definite  principle,  it  ended  in  a  canon  which  has  maintained 
its  "^alidity  for  centuries.  * 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  history  of  the  canon  should 
be  sought  from  definite  catalogues,  not  from  isolated 
quotations.  The  latter  are  supposed  to  be  of  slight  value, 
the  former  to  be  the  result  of  deliberate  judgment.  This 
remark  is  more  specious  than  solid.  In  relation  to  the 
Old  Testament,  the  catalogues  given  by  the  fathers,  as  by 
Melito  and  Origen^  rest  solely  on  the  tradition  of  the  Jews, 
apart  from  wMch  they  have  no  independent  authority. 
As  none  except  Jerome  and  Origen  knew  Hebrew,  their 
lilts  of  the  Old  Testament  books  are  simply  Ji  reflection  of 
what  they  learned  from  others.  Xf  they  deviate  in  practice 
from  their  masters  by  quoting  as  Scripture  other  than  the 
canonical  books,  they  show  their  judgment  over-riding  an 
external  theory.  The  very  men  who  give  a  list  of  the 
Jewish  books  evince  on  inclination  to  the  Christian  and 
enlarged  canon.  So  Origen  says,  in  his  EpuiU  to  Afri- 
canu8,  that  "  the  churches  use  Tobit"  In  explaining  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  Jerome  employs  Sirach  vi  6,  in  proof  of 
bis  view,  remarking  that  the  apocryphal  work  is  in  the 
Christian  catalogue.  Id  like  manner  Epiphanius,  in  a  pas- 
sage against  Aetius,  after  referring  to  tiie  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, adds,  ''as.  well  as  the  books  of  Wisdom,  ie.,  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  of  Jesus  son  of  Sirach ;  finally, 
all  the  other  books  of  Scripture."  In  another  place  he 
gives  the  canon  of  the  Jews  historically,  and  excludes  the 
ppocryphal  Greek  books ;  but  here  he  includes  some  of  the 


latter.  We  also  learn  from  Jerome  that  Judith  was  in  tha 
number  of  the  books  reckoned  up  by  the  ^icene  CounciL 
Thus  the  fathers  who  give  catalogues  of  the  Old  Testament 
show  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  and  a  Christian  canon  in 
relation  id  the  Old  Testament ; — the  latter  wider  than  the 
former,  their  private  opinion  more  favourable  to  the  one, 
though  the  other  was  historically  transmitted.  In  relation 
to  the  New  Testament,  the  synods  which  dtew  up  lists  of 
the  sacred  books  show  the  opinion  of  some  leading  father 
like  Auffustiiie,  along  with  what  custom  had  sanctioned. 
In  this  department  no  member  of  the  synod  exercised  his 
critical  faculty;  a  number  together  would  decide  such 
questions  summarily.  Bishops  proceed  in  the  track  of 
tradition  or  authority. 

Thd  Canon  from  the  Fourth  (kntury. 

It  wiU  now  be  convenient  to  treat  of  the  two  Testamenta 
together,  i.^.,  the  canon  of  the  Bible.  The  canons  of  both 
have  been  considered  separately  to  the  end  of  the  third 
century;  they  may  be  henceforward  discussed  together. 
We  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  Bible-canon  of  the  fourth 
century,  first  in  the  Greek  Church  and  then  in  the  Latin. 

The  Council  of  Laodiees,  at  which  there  was  a  predominant 
lemi- Arian  iollaence,  forbade  the  reading  of  all  lion-canonical  boota. 
The  59th  canon  enacts,  that  "  private  psalms  must  not  be  read  in 
the  Church,  nor  uncanonized  oooks ;  but  only  the  canonical  one* 
of  the  New  and  Old  Testament*'  The  60th  canon  proceeds  to  giv» 
a  list  of  such.  All  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  enumerated, 
bat  in  a  peculiar  order,'  somewhat  like  the  Septoagint  one.  With 
Jeremiah  is  specified  Bsnich,  then  the  LAmentations  and  Epistle. 
The  prophets  are  last;  first  the  minor,  next  the  major  and  DanieL 
In  the  I^ew  Testament  liat  are  the  usual  seven  catholio  epiatleB^ 
and  fourteen  of  Paul,  including  that  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Apoca- 
lypse alone  is  wanting.  Credner  has  proved  that  this  00th  canon, 
is  not  original.  It  is  of  much  later  date.^  The  Council  was  held 
in  the  year  868  ▲.n.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  give  a  kind  of 
canon  like  that  in  the  fiOth  of  Laodicea.  After  apeaking  of  the 
books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  Kings,  Chronicles,  those  belonging 
to  the  return  from  the  eaptinW,  those  of  Job,  Solomon,  the  sixteen 
prophets,  and  the  Psalms  of  David,  our  Acts,  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
ana  the  four  gospels  are  mentioned.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
catholio  epistles  are  not  mentioned.  That  they  are  indicated  under 
Acts  is  altogether  improbable.  The  Antinchian  Church  of  that 
time  doabted  or  deniea  the  apostolicity  of  these  letters,  as  is  seen 
from  Theodore,  Cosmas,  ana  others.  Hence  their  aheence  from 
these  Constitutions,  which  are  a  coUeotion  belonging  to  different 
times,  the  oldest  portion  not  earlier  perhaps  than  the  third,  centuxy.^ 

Cyril  of  Jenualem.  who  took  part  in  the  Counc^  of  Laodicea, 
and  died  886  A.D.,  gives  a  list  or  "the  divine  Scriptures. **  The 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  twenty-two,  and  the  arrangement  im 
usually  tiiat  which  is  in  the  EngUsh  Bible.  With  Jeremiah  aro 
associated  "  Baruch  and  the  Epistle."  All  the  New  Testament 
hooks  are  given  except  the  A^ocalypee.  The  li?t  agrees  verv  nevly 
with  that  of  Eusebins,  by  taking  the  letter's  '*  controverted"  writ- 
ings into  the  class  of  the  "  generally  received.**'  The  writer  insist^, 
on  the  necessity  of  unity  m  the  Church  upon  the  subject,  and 
forbids  the  reading  of  writings  not  generally  received.  Yet  he  refers- 
to  Baruch  (iii  86-38)  as  '*  the  prophet  * ;  and  in  adducing  the  tea^ 
timonies  of  the  propnets  for  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Uie- 
last  is  Daniel  xiiL  41.  45. 

In  Athanasius's  festal  epistle  (865)  the  Alexandrian  arch* 
bishop  undertakea  "  to  set  forth  in  order  the  books  that  are  cano- 
nical  and  handed  down  and  believed  to  be  divine.**  His  list  of  thfr 
Old  Testament  nearly  agrees  with  Cyril's,  except  that  Esther  is 
omitted,  and  Ruth  count^  separately,  to  make  out  the  twenty-two 
books.  He  adds,  **  there  are  other  books  not  canonical,  designed 
by  the  fathers  to  be  read  by  those  just  joining  us,  and  wishing  to 
be  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  piety  ;'*  i.«.,  the  Wisdom  of  Salo- 
mon and  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  and  Esther  and  Judith  and  Tobit, 
and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostles  (so-called),  and  the  Shepherd ; 
"those  being  canonical^  ana  these  being  ready  let  there  be  no  men* 
tion  of  apocryphal  writings,"  &c.  The  New  Testament  litt  is  the 
same  as  Cyril's,  with  the  addition  of  the  Apocalypse.^  He  quotas 
several  of  the  apocrjrphal  books  in  the  same  way  aa  he  doea  tlM 


'  04$chAcki$  du  neutut.  Kawm,  p.  217,  kc 

*  See  C»tutU,  Apostol,,  p.  67,  ed.  Ueltzen. 

*  Catfh.,  ir.  22,  pp.  66,  67,  ed.  MUles. 

<  Atbanasii  Ot>».  ed.  Benedict  i.  2.  Pi>.  062.  963 
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Tlraa  1m  dtw  Tobit  idl  7  with  '*tt  it  it  written,"! 
•ad  Sineb.  xxz.  4  with  "m  nor«d  Soriptnn  lomiwhen  myb."* 
Ebevhert  he  applies  to  the  letter  (il  88)  ''^the  dirine  Spirit  eeye ;"  * 
ead  Deiiiel  ziij.  U  is  dted  under  the  neme  of  "the  Soriptore."* 
Oinofiicel  end  apoorrphel  are  mentioned  together,  and  almlUr 
laiyiage  applied  to  them. 

&ci^c7  of  Kadanzne  (t  889)  pati  his  list  into  a  poetical  ferm. 
In  the  Old  Teetemtot  it  agreee  with  Athenasios's  exeotiv,  only  he 
nentions  none  hat  the  canonical  books  ;  in  the  New,  he  learee  out 
the  Apoealypes^  end  so  derietes  from  Atluuiasias.' 

Aa^kilGK^ains  of  Iconinm  (f  895)  glTee  a  long  catalogue  d(  the 
BCblieal  books  in  Terac  The  canon  of  the  Old  Teetametft  is  the 
nsoal  oae^  ezoept  that  he  eajs  of  Esther  at  the  end,  *'  Some  judge 
tibU  Esther  should  be  added  to  the  foregoing."  He  notices  none  of 
die  apoerjohal  hooka.  His  New  Teetament  csnon  agrees  with  the 
present^  only  he  exoludes  the  Apooalypee  as  spurioos,  which  is  giren 
es  tiie  judgment  of  the  maiority.  He  alladee  to  the  doubts  that 
ekisted  aa  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  the  number  of  the 
estholio  epbtlee  (seren  or  three).*  The  concluding  words  show 
tiiat  no  list  was  unirenaOy  received  at  that  time. 

Xni^uuiias  (t  403)  follows  Athanaslus  ia  his  canon.  As  to  the 
cniober  of  the  Old  Teetament  books,  he  hesitatee  between  twenty* 
tvo  and  twenty-eeren  ;  but  the  contente  are  the  eame.  At  the  end 
ef  the  twenty -seTen  books  of  the  Kew  Testament,  Wisdom  and 
%ach  are  mentioned  as  "  dirine  writings ; "  che where  th^  are 
c^raeterized  as  doubtfuL**'  His  praotioe  shows  his  sentiments 
cleariy  enough,  when  he  refers  to  the  Book  of  Wisdom  in  such 
phnsas  as  "Soripture,"  "as  Solomon  the  moet  bleesed  of  the  pro- 
phets says;"*  and  cites  Slrach  (viL  1)  ^ well  ae  Baruch  as  "Scrip- 
ture" *  He  mentions  the  fact  that  the  epistles  of  Clemens  Bo- 
maaus  were  read  in  the  churches.^* 

Didymua  of  Alexandria  (f  892)  speaks  against  2  Peter  that  it  is 
■rt  in  the  canons.^ 

Chryaostom  <t  407)  doee  not  speak  of  the  canon  ;  but  in  the  Kew 
Testament  he  nerer  quotes  tha  four  last  oatholio  epistles  or  tiie 
Apoealypee.     All  the  other  parts  he  usee  throughout  jUs  numerous 

Theodore  of  Hoptuestia  (t  428)  was  much  freer  than  his  con- 
tsmpcrarlee  in  dealing  with  the  books  of  Scripture.  It  seems  that 
be  rqeoted  Job,  Canticles^  Ohroniclee,  ana  the  Psalm-inscrip- 
tions  in  the  Kew  Testament^  the  epistle  of  James,  and  o^era  of  we 
catholic  ones.  But  Leontius*s  account  of  his  opinions  cannot  be 
idopt^  without  suspicion.^ 

Ta»  catalogues  of  the  Old  Teetament  contained  In  the. menu- 
ssripU  B,  0,  and  M  need  not  be  given,  as  they  are  merely  codioee 
«f  tbo  Septnagint,  and  haTC  ot  had  the  books  canonical  and 
apooyphal  belon^n^  to  that  rersion.  The  list  of  the  Kew  Testa- 
sent  books  in  B  is  like  that  of  Athanaslus.  Imperfect  at  the  end, 
it  must  have  had  at  fint  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon, 
tad  dlie  Apocalypse.  0  (ood.  Ephrmni  reeoriptus)  has  fragments 
cC  the  Kew  Teetament,  which  show  that  it  had  originally  all  the 
present  books  In  the  same  order  as  Athanasius's.  K  or  the  Sinaitio 
Baauscript  has  in  addition  to  the  Kew  Testament  the  Epistle  of 
Bamabae  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas.  The  progress  made  by  the 
Greek  Church  of  the  fourth  and  former  part  of  the  fifth  century,  in 
its  conception  of  the  canon,  aeems  to  be  that  the  idea  of  ecclesi* 
estiol  settlement,  or  public,  legal,  definitive  establishment,  was 
attached  to  the  original  one.  A  writing  was  considered  canonical 
when  a  well-attested  tradition  put  it  among  those  oompoeed  by 
in^ared  men,  apoetles  or  others ;  and  it  had  on  that  account  a 
dstermining  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  Books  which  served  as 
a  rule  of  uith  and  were  definitively  set  forth  by  the  Church  as 
divinely  authoritative,  were  now  termed  canonical.  The  canon  con- 
listed  of  writings  settled  or  determined  by  eoclesiastical  law.^^  Such 
was  the  idea  added  to  the  original  aco^tatioir  of  canon.  To 
canonical  were  oppoeed  apocryphal  writinga,  <.«.,  hmriHeal  and/oftri- 
cattd  ones ;  while  an  intermediate  close  oonaiated  of  those  read  in 
the  diurehes,  which  were  useful,  but  not  decisive  in  matters  of 
heliat  Another  advene?  in  the  matter  of  tiie  canon  at  this  period 
was  the  general  adoption  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  with  a  relegation  of 
the  Greek  additions  in  tho  Septuagint  to  the  class  "publicly 

»  JL  1,  p  805.        *  L  1,  p.  188.         •  ii.  p.  283.         *  U.  p.  9. 

*  Gregorii  Kazlanxeni  0pp.  ed.  Migne,  voL  ilL  pp.  473,  474. 

*  laetbi  ad  SeUucum,  In  Greg.  Kaz.  0pp.  IL  p.  194. 

'  kfi^iXiKTo.     Adv.  H<mr«8.,  L  p  19.     See  Mm9t.,  ill.  tom.  i.  p. 
841.    De  ponder,  tt  mentur.  23. 
•Tom.  L  pp.  573,  607,  718,  ed.  PeUv.  •  Pp.  481,  756. 

*  Uarti.  XXX.  15. 

^  Mnamt.  in  Ep.  8.  Petri  Seoimdam,  p.  1774,  ed.  Migne. 

"  Bee  Kontfancon  in  hie  edition  of  Chrysostom's  Works,  voL  vi. 
tf.  884.  885,  ed.  Paris,  1885. 

"  Bse  LeonUns  Byzaatinns  contra  Kestotlanos  et  Eutyohianos,  lib. 
B.  in  OaOandi  BtbHotheea^  jSL  p.  890.  Oomp.  Fritcsche  i>e« 
TUodori  MoptuetL  9Ua  H  ttrisfit,  Hal«,  1886* 


read.** "  Tet  doubts  about  the  reception  of  Eether  into  the  number 
of  the  canonical  books  were  stiU  entertained,  though  it  was  one 
of  the  Jewish  canon.  And  the  oatholio  epistles  which  had  been 
doubted  before— Jude,  Jamee,  Second  Peter — were  now  generally 
received.     But  there  was  a  division  of  ofrfnion  about  the  A  pocalypee. 

We  come  ^  the  period  of  the  Latin  oorreeponding  to  tnat  of  the 
Greek  Church  which  has  Just  been  noticed.  Auguetine  (t480) 
gave  great  attention  to  the  subject,  labouring  to  establish  a  com- 
plete canon,  the  neoeesity  of  which  was  generally  felt  According 
to  him  the  Scriptures  which  were  received  and  acknowledged  by 
all  the  churchee  of  the  day  should  bo  canonicaL  Of  thoee  not 
universally  adopted,  such  as  are  received  by  the  majority  o^  the 
churchee  and  the  weightier  should  be  preferred  to  thoee  received 
by  the  fewer  and  lees  important  ohurchea  ^  In  his  enumeration  of 
the  forty-four  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  ho  givee,  after  Chro- 
nicles, other  histories  "  which  are  neither  connected  with  the  order  ** 
specified  in  the  prsoeding  oontext  "nor  with  one  another,"  i«.. 
Job,  Tobit,  Eether,  Judith,  the  tiro  books  of  the  Maccabeee,  and 
EedrasT  Wisdom  and  Eoolesiasticus.  he  thinks,  should  be  numbered 
among  the  prophet^  aa  deserving  of  authority  and  having  a  certain 
likenees  to  Solomon's  writings.  He  says  of  the  Kaocabeee  that  this 
"  Scripture  has  been  received  by  the  Church  not  uselessly.  If  it  be 
read  or  heard  soberly.  "'^  The  famous  passage  in  the  treatise  on 
Christian,  dootrino,  where  Augustine  enumerates  the  whole  canon, 
is  qualified  by  no  other ;  for  though  he  knew  the  distinction  be- 
tveen  the  canonio  1  books  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  and  the  so-called 
apocryphal  onee,  as  well  as  the  £act  of  some  Kew  Teetspient  writingr 
not  being  received  universally,  he  considered  church  reception  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  canonical  authority.  Hence  he  considered 
the  books  of  the  lEaocabees  canonical,  because  so  received  by  the 
Church ;  while  he  says  of  Wisdom  and  Sirach  that  they  merited 
authoritative  reoeption  and  numbering  araon^  the  prophetic  Scrip-  * 
tures.  He  raises,  not  lowers,  the  authonty  of  tne  so-callej 
apocryphal  hooka  which  he  mentions.  Hs  ennmeratee  all  the  Kew 
Teetament  books,  specif)ring  the  Pauline  epistlee  as  fourteen,  and  cq 
reokoning  that  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  apostle's  ;  but  he  speaks  of  it 
elsewhere  as  an  epLtle  about  which  some  were  uncertain,  profeMin^ 
that  he  was  influenced  to  admit  it  as  canonical  by  the  authority  of 
the  Oriental  churchee.^  He  speaks  hesitatingly  in  varioua  plaors 
about  its  Pauline  avthorship. 

In  898  the  African  bishops  held  a  council  at  Hippo,  where  the 
canon  waa  disoussod.  The  list  ef  the  canonical  Scripturee  gi^en 
indudea,  beeides  tho  Paleetinian  one.  Wisdom,  Ecdesiasticus,  Tobit/ 
Judith,  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabees.  The  Kew  Testament 
canon  seems  to  have  agreed  exactly  with  our  present  one.**  The 
Council  of  Csrthage  (897)  repeated  the  statute  of  its  predecessor, 
enumerating  the  same  books  of  the  Bible  as  canonicaL  ^  Augustine 
was  the  animating  spirit  of  both  councils,  so  that  tEey  may  be  taken 
as  expreeaing  his  views  on  the  subject. 

Jerome{  f  420)  gives  a  list  of  the  twenty-two  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  same  as  that  of  the  Palestinian  Jews,  remarking 
that  some  put  Buth  and  Lamentations  among  the  Hagicgrapha,  so 
making  twenty-four  books.  All  besides  should  be  put  among  the 
Apocrypha.  Wiadom,  Sirach,  Judith,  Tobit,  the  Shepherd  are  not 
in  tho  canon.  The  two  books  of  Maccabees  he  regarded  in  the  same 
light.**  But  though  Jerome's  words  imply  tho  apocryphal  posi. 
tion  of  these  extra-cftnonical  books,  he  allows  of  their  being 
read  in  public  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  not  to  confirm  Uia 
authority  of  doctrines;  i.e.^  they  belong  to  "the  occIcnaAtical 
boobi^of  Athanasius.  His  idea  of  "apocryphal"  io  wider  and 
milder  than  that  of  oome  others  in  the  Latin  Church.  It  has 
been  conjectured  by  Welte,**  that  tho  conclusions  of  the  African 
councils  in  398  and  397  infiucnced  Jerome's  views  of  the  canon,  ao 
that  hia  later  writings  allado  to  the  apocryphal  works  in  a  more 
favourable  manner  than  that  of  tho  Prologus  gaUaitu  or  tho  prcfnce 
to  Solomon's  books.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  he  quotes  ditFcrcut 
pasaages  from  the  Apocrypha  ftfong  with  others  fi-om  the  Hebrew 
canon,  lif.  his  letter  to  EustochiuB^  Sirach  ilL  88  comoa  bocween  cita* 
tions  fh>m  Matthew  and  Luko  with  tho  phrase  "  as  it  is  written  ;**  and 
ji.  80  has  "holy  Scripture "  applied  to  it  Ruth,  Eather,  and  Judith 
are  spoken  of  as  "holy  volumes.**  The  practice  of  Jerome  differed 
from  his  theory  ;  or  rather  he  became  less  positive  and  altered  hia 
views  somewhat  wtth  tho  progress  of  time  and  knov/ledge.  As  to 
the  Kew  Testament,  he  gives  a  catalogue  of  all  the<;  now  bcloLt'  to 
it,  remarking  of  tho  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  of  the  Apocalypse 
that  he  adopts  both  on  the  authority  of  ancient  v/ritors,  not  of  pre- 
sent custom.  His  opinion  about  them  waa  not  decided. "  In  anothei 
work  he  gives  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  at  the  end  of  the  canonical 


^'  $ifi}Ja  kraytyitKOfttpa.  "  i>«  Doeirina  Christiana,  iL  8.. 

^  Contra  OawUiU.  i.  88  ;  0pp.  Paris,  1837,  voL  Ix.  p.  1006, 

"  DeptccaL  merii,  I  60  ;   0pp.  voL  x.  p.  187,  ed.  Migne. 

»  Mansl.  torn.  ilL  p.  924.  *>  Ibid.  p.  891. 

"  Prologm  gaUdttu  in  Librot  Rtgum  ;  Epi$t.  ad  PattUmm 

"  In  Horbat's  EiitfeiL,  erster  Theil,  p.  S7. 

"  £j*.  C4i  Dardan./  0pp.  vol.  I  p.  1103,  ed.  M'pn*. 
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Ibt  He  also  atates  the  doubts  of  man j. respecting  the  epistle  to 
Philemon,  and  aboat  2  Peter,  Jade,  2  afod  3  John.  According  to 
liim  the  first  epie tie  of  dement  Romauos  was  publicly  read  in  some 
^nrehee.^ 

Hilary  of  Poitirrs  (t  868)  seems  to  have  followed  Origen's  cata- 
logue. He  gives  twentjr-two  books,  specifying  "  the  epistle  **  of 
Jeremiah,  and  remarks  that  some  added  Tobit  and  Aiditn,  making 
twenty-four,  after  the  letters  of  the  Oreek  alphabet  Wisdom  and 
Siraeh  he  cites  as  ** prophets."'  In  the  New  Testament  he  nerer 
quotes  James,  Jade,  2  and  8  John,  nor  2  Peter. 

Raflnus  (t  410)  enumerates  the  books  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testa- 
ments which  **  are  beliered  to  be  inspired  bj  the  Bolj  Spirit  itself, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  our  anoeston»  and  hare  been  handed 
4own  by  the  Churches  of  Chnst**  All  the  books  of  the  Hebrew 
«anon  and  of  the  New  Testament  ire  specified.  After  the  list  he 
^▼s,  **  these  are  they  which  the  fathen  include  in  the  canon,  by 
vhich  they  wished  to  establish  tins  assertion  of  our  faith.**  He  adds 
that  there  are  other  books  not  ecmowical^  but  sfgfefiairtco^— the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Siraeh,  Tobit.  Judith,  and  the  hooka,  of  the 
Maccabees.  Besides  the  usual  New  Testament  works,  he  spealcs  of 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  and  "the  Judgment  of  Peter**  as  read  in 
the  c|hurchea,  but  not  as  aathoritatiTS  in  matters  of  faith.* 

Pmlastrius  (t  about  887)  grres  some  aooonntof  the  Scriptures  end 
their  contents  in  his  time.  The  canonical  Scriptures,  which  alone 
•shoold  be  read  in  the  Gatholio  Church,  are  said  to  be  the  Law  and 
the  Pfopheti^  the  gospels^  Acts,  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  and  seven 
others.  He  speaks  of  heretics  who  reject  John*s  gospel  and  the 
Apocalypse/^-remarUag  also  that  some  do  not  read  tne  epirtle  to  the 
Hebrews,  not  thinking  it  to  be  Panl's.^  The  influence  of  the  East 
upon  the  West  appears  in  the  tlatements  of  tUs  father  upon  the 
mibject  He  haa  ssTerai  canomical  lists  before  him ;  one  at  least 
fh>m  an  Oriental-Arian  tonroe,  which  explains  some  assertions  in 
•  Jus  book.. 

Innocent  I.  of  Rome  wrote  to  Ezsupeiios  (405),  bishop  of 
Toulouse,  giving  a  lirt  ^  the  canonical  books.  Besides  the  Hebrew 
•canon,  he  has  Wisdom  and  Siraeh,  Tobit  Judith,  the  2  ICaooabeet. 
The  New  Testament  list  is  identical  wifhr  the  pressnt  He  also 
refers  to  pseudepigraphlcal  writings  which  ou^t  not  only  to  he  !•• 
Jeeted  but  condemned.*  •« 

A  canonical  list  appears  in  three  different  forms  hearing  tiie 
names  of  Damasus  (m-S8i\  Oelasius  I.  (492-490),  and  Hormisdas 
(514-628).  According  to  the  first,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  arranged  in  three  orders.  In  the  first  sre  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  Jud^  Ruth,  four  Kings,  two  Chronicles,  Psalins,  Tto- 
▼erbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Wisilom,  snd  Ecclesiastieus ;  in  the 
second*  all  the  Prophets,  indnding  Baruch ;  in  the  third.  Job, 
Tobity  Judith,  Esther,  Esdras,  two  Maccabees.  The  New  Testa- 
ment books  are  the  four  goepels,  fourteen  epistles  of  Paul,  the 
JiTOcalypse^  and  Acts,  with  seren  catholic  epistles. 

That  which  is  called  the  Decree  of  Qelasias  is  almost  identicsl 
with  the  precedhig.  It  wants  Baruch  and  Lamentations.  It  has 
also  two  Esdras  instead  of  one.  In  the  Kew  Testament  the  epiitle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  absent 

The  Hormisdas-form  has  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  in 
the  New  Testament  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  MSS.  of  these  lists  present  some  dirersity ;  and  Credner 
anpposes  the  Damasus-Ust  a  fiction.  But  Thiel  has  -rindicated  its 
gathentidty.  It  is  possible  that  some  interpolations  msy  exist  in 
the  last  two ;  but  the  first,  which  is  the  shortest,  may  well  belong 
to  the  time  of  Damasus.* 

In  419  A.D.  another  council  at  Carthage,  at  which  Augustine  was 
present,  repeated  the  former  list  of  books  with  a  single  aluration, 
vis.,  fourteen  epistles  of  Paul  (instead  of  thirteen).' 

The  preceding  notices  and  catalogues  show  a  general 
desire  in  the  Western  Church  to  settle  the  canon.  The 
two  most  influential  men  of  the  period  were  Augustine  alict 
Jerome,  who  did  not  entirely  agree.  Both  were  unfitted  for 
the  critical  examination  of  such  a  topic  The  former  was  a 
gifted  spiritual  man,  lacking  learning  and  independence. 
Tradition  dominaClMi  all  his  ideas  about  the  difficult  or 
disputed  books, — a  tradition  arbitrarily  ajsumed.  He  did 
not  enter  upon  the  question  scientificiilly,  on  the  basis  of 
certain  principles,  but  was  content  to  take  refuge  in 

authority — ^the  prevailing  authority  of  leading  churches. 

-         ' 

*  See  Onomastica  Sacra;  Comment  in  Ep.  ad  PhUem, ;  Dt  Viri* 
Mhtir. 

*  Proloff,  in  Psalm. ;  0pp.  ed.  Migne,  toI.  i.  p.  241. 

*  Bxpot,  in  Symbol.  Aposiol.,  pp.  873,  374,  ed.  Migne. 

^  De  Mairet.  chs.  60  and  91,  in  Oallandi.  rii.  pp.  424,  425. 

*  Mantl,  iiL  pp.  1040, 1041. 

*  Credner's  Zur  GaehiehU  det  Kanonif  p.  151,  fcc,  and  Thiel*s 
Bpi9tolm  Rcmanorum  PontiJUum  Omuincf,  torn.  i. 

'  UoDsi,  iT.  p.  430 


His  judgment  was  weak,  his  sagacity  moderate,  and*  t3it 
absence  of  many-sidedn^  hindered  a  critical  result 
Jerome,  again,  was  learned  but  timid,  lacking  the  oonragv 
to  face  the  question  fairly  or  fundamentally,  and  the  in- 
dependence necessary  to  its  right  investigation.  Belong- 
ing as  he  did  to  lx>th  churches,  he  reoonmiended  the 
practice  of  the  one  to  the  other.  He,*  too,  was  chiefly 
influenced  by  tradition, — 'by  Jewish  teachers  in  respect  to 
the, Old  Testament,  and  by  general  custom  as  to  the 
New.  Compared  with  the  Eastern  Church,  the  Western 
accepted  a  wider  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  taking  some 
books  into  the  class  of  the  canonical  which  the  former  put 
among  those  "to  be  read."  In  regardto  the  New  Testament, 
all  the  Catholic  epistles  and  even  the  Apocalypse  were 
received.  The  African  churches  and  councils  genersUy 
adopted  this  larger  canon,  which  resulted  from  the  fact  of 
the  old  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible  current  in  Africa  being 
daughters  of  the  Septoagint  If  the  Latins  apparently, 
looked  upon  the  Greek  as  the  original  itaelf,  the  apoetyphal 
books  would  soon  get  rank  with  the  canonical.  Still  the 
more  learned  fathers,  Jerome^  Rufinus,  and  others,  favoured 
the  Hebrew  canon  in  distinguishing  between  canonical  and 
ecclesiastical  books.  The  inflnenoe  of  the  Eastern  npon  the 
Western  Church  is  still  visible,  though  it  ooold  not 
extinguish  the  prevaib'ng  desire  to  include  the  disputed 
books.  The  Greek  view  was  to  receive  nothing  whidi  had 
not  apparently  a  good  attestation  of  divine  origin  and 
apostolic,  authority ;  the  Latin  was  to  exclude  nothing 
hallowed  by  descent  and  proved  by  custom.  The  former 
Church  looked  more  to  the  sources  of  doctrine ;  the  latter 
to  those  of  edification.  The  one  desired  to  contract  those 
sources,  so  as  not  to  be  too  rich ;  the  other  to  enlarge  the 
springs  of  edification,  not  to  be  too  poor.  Neither  had  the 
proper  resources  for  the  work,  nor  a  right  perceptbn  of  the 
way  in  which  it  shoidd  be  set  about ;  and  therefore  they 
were  not  fortunate  in  their  conclusions,  differing  in  regard 
to  points  which  affect  the  foundation  of  a  saUsfactoi/ 
solution. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  endeavours  both  in  the 
East  and  W^t  to  settle  the  canon  during  the  4th  and  5tb 
centuries,  it  was  not  finally  closed.  The  doubts  of  indi- 
viduals were  still  expressed,  and  succeeding  p*^  testify  to 
the  want  of  universal  agreement  respecting  beveral  IxMks. 
The  question,  however,  was  practically  determined.  No 
material  change  occurred  again  in  the  absolute  rejection  or 
admission  of  books.  With  some  fluctuations,  the  canon 
remained  very  much  as  it  was  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuriea 
Tradition  had  shaped  and  established  its  condition. 
General  usage  gave  it  a  permanency  which  it  was  not  easy 
to  disturb.  The  history  is  mainly  an  objective  one.  Un- 
critical at  its  commencement,  it  was  eqiudly  so  in  the  two 
centuries  which  have  just  been  considered. 

The  history  of  the  canon  in  the  Syrian  church  cannot 
be  traced  with  much  exactness.  The  Peshito  version  had 
only  the  Hebrew  canonical  books  at  first;  the  apocry- 
phal were  added  afterwards.  In  the  New  Testament  it 
wanted  four  of  the  catholic  epistles  and  the  Apocalypse. 
Ephrem  (378)  uses  all  the  books  in  our  canon,  tne  apociy- 
phal  as  well  as  the  canonical.  The  former  are  cited  by 
him  in  the  same  way  as  the  latter.  The  Syrian  version 
made  by  Polycarp  at  the  request  of  Philoxenus  of  Mabug, 
had  the  four  catholic  epistles  wanting  in  the  Peshito;  and 
the  Charklean  recension  of  it  probably  had  the  Apocalypse 
also,  if  that  which  was  published  by  De  Dieu  at  Leyden 
belongs  to  it.  Junilius,  though  an  African  bishop  (about 
550),  says  that  he  got  his  knowledge  from  a  Persian  of  the 
name  of  Pftulus,  who  received  his  education  in  the  school 
of  Nisibis.  He  may,  therefore,  be  considered  a  witness  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Syrian  church  at  the  beginning  iA  tha 
6th  century.     Dividing  the  biblical  books  into  tiioae  o( 
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ptrfeeti  those  of  iatennodiate,  and  those  of  no  auUiority, 
h»  makes  tlio  Snt  the  canonical ;  the  second,  those  added 
to  them  bj  many  (plure$) ;  the  third,  all  the  rest.  In  the 
ftnt  Hat  he  pats  Eodesiasticns.  As^ong  the  second  he  puts 
1  and  2  Chronicles,  Job,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Judith, 
£ither,  1  and  2  Maccabees ;  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
James,  2  Peter,  Jade,  2  and  3  J.ohn.  He  also  says  that 
the  Apocalypse  of  John  is  mnch  doubted  by  the  Orientals, 
la  the  third  list,  «.«.,  books  of  no  authority  added  by  some 
(^¥t<2aifi)  to  the  canonical,  are  put  Wisdom  and  Canticles.^ 
Ilie  catalogue  is  confused,  and  erroneous  at  least  in  the 
ooe  respect,  that  Jerome  is  referred  to  as  sanctioning  the 
dififlion  given  of  the  Old  Testament  books ;  for  neither  he 
DOT  the  Jews  agree  with  it 

The  canon  <S  the  old  Abyssinian  church  seems  to  havo 
had  all  the  books  in  the  Se^uagint,  canonical  and  apocry- 
phal together,  little  distinction  being  made  between. them. 
The  New  Teetament  agrees  with  tihe  present  Greek  one. 
At  a  kter  period  a  list  was  made  and  constituted  the  legal 
one  for  the  uae  of  the  church,  having  been  derived  from 
the  Jacobite  canons  of  the  apostles.  "Diis  gives  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Kuth,  Judith, 
KiogB,  Chronicles,  Esra  and  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Tobit,  two 
hooks  of  Maccabees,  Job,  Psalms,  five  books  of  Solomon, 
minor  and  greater  prophets^  External  are  the  Wisdom  of 
Sirach  (for  teaching  children)  and  the  book  of  Joseph  ben 
Qorion,  ie.,  that  of  tbs  Maccabees.    The  New  Testament 

^  has  four  gospels.  Acts,  seven  apostolic  epistles,  fourteen  ol 
FkiI,  and  the  Revelation  of  John.  Later  catalogues  vary 
much,  and  ar^  often  enlarged  with  the  book  of  Enoch, 
4  Esfkas,  the  Apocalypse  of  Isaiah,  ^  The  canon  of  the 
Ethiopic  church  was  fiuctnating.' 

The  Armenian  canon,  if  we  may  judge  from  printed 
sditioBs,  follows  the  Septuagint ;  but  the  books  are  put  in 
a  pecoli^  position.  The  tlu^  books  of  Maccabees  follow 
the  historical  ones.  In  the  New  Testament  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  precedes  thoee  to  Timothy  and  Titus ;  while 
Sinch,  a  second  recension  of  Daniel,  Manasseh,  3  Corin- 
thiaqs,  with  the  account  of  John's  death,  are  relegated  to 
in  appendix  behind  the  New  Testament 

The  Bible  canon  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  Middle 
Ages  shows  no  material  change.  Endeavours  were  made  to 
remove  the  uncertainty  arising  from  the  existence  of  nume- 
lOQs  lists ;  but  former  dedsions  and  decrees  of  councils  were 
npeated'  instead  of  a  new,  independent  canon.  Here 
heloDgs  the  catalogue  in  the  Alexandrian  MS.  ol  the  5th 
eentory,  which  is  pecuUar.  After  the  prophets  come 
Either,  Tobit,  Judith,  Effa  and  Nehemiah,  4  Maccabees, 

i  IWms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  the  all-virtu- 
ous Wisdom,  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  of  Sirach.  In  the 
New  Testament,  the  Apocalypse  is  followed  by  two  epistles 
of  Clement  The  list  was  probably  made  in  Egypt 
That  of  Anastasius  Sinaita  (t  599)  needs  no  remark.  The 
apostolic  canons  (canon  76)  give  a  list  boUi  of  the  Old 
iod  New  Testament  books,  in  which  the  usual  canonioJ 
ones  are  supplemented  by  Judith,  3  Maccabees,  and  in 
the  New  Testament,  by  two  epistles  of  Clement,  and  the 
Clementines  in  eight  books.     The  Apocalypse  is  wanting. 

^  But  the  whole  is  a  patchwork,  borrowed  from  the  Apostolic 
CoQs^tntions,  Athanasiua's  festal  epistle,  and  other  sources. 
It  cannot  be  put  earlier  than  t!  o  5th  century ;  and  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  Judith  and  Hacpabees  are  later  inser- 
tioEta.'  We  have  alK>  Nicephorus's  Stiehometry  (806^-815) ;« 
Coamas  Indicopleustes  (535),  who  never  mentions  tHe  seven 
latholie  epistles  of  tiie  l^ew  Testament  or  the  Apocalypse ; 
fteConncil  of  Constantinople  commonly  called  the  Trullan 

>  OdlukU,  ziL  p.  79,  Ifcc. 
*  8«e  Dfllmaan  in  Ewtld't  JakrbOeker^  t.  p.  144,  kc 

>  8m  Crtdner.  Omkioht$  dst  neuteH,  Etmon,  pp.  236,  286. 
*8ee  Oedners  Ew,  0<$ch,  d«t  Eomtu,  p.  97,  &o. 


(G92),  Johannes  Damascenus  (t  754),  the  second  Nieene 
coundl  (787),  the  Synopna  divinas  Scripturw  Vet,  el  N<m 
Tett.  (about  1000),  Zonaras  (about  1120),  Alexius  Axis- 
tonus  (about  1160),  and  Nicephorus  Callistus  (1330). 

In  Uie  Western  church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  diversity  of 
opinion  respecting  certain  books  continued.  Though  the 
views  of  Augustine  were  generslly  followed,  the  stricter 
ones  of  Jerome  found  many  adherents.  The  canon  waa 
fluctuating,  and  the  practice  of  the  churches  in  regard  to  it- 
somewhat  lax.  Here  belong  Cassiodorus  (about  550) ;  the 
list  in  the  Codex  Amiatinus  (about  550) ;  and  Isidore  of 
Seville  (t636),  who,  after  enumerating  three  classes  of  Old 
Testament  books  gives  a  fourth,  not  in  the  Hebrew  canon. 
Here  he  specifies  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Tobit,  Judith,. 
1  and  2  Maccabees,  saying  that  the  Church  of  Christ  puta 
them  among  the  divine  books,  honours  and  highly  esteemsc 
them.*  There  are  also  the  fourth  council  of  Tol^o  (632)„ 
Gregory  the  Great  (t604),  Notker  Labeo  (f  912),  Ivo 
(about  1092),  Bede  (t735),  Alcuin  (t804),  Rabanna 
Maurus  (t  856),  Hugo  de  St  Victor  (t  1141),  Peter  of 
Clngny  (tll56),  John  of  Salisbury  (tll82),  Thomaa 
Aquinas  (tl270),  Hugo  de  St  Caro  (tl263),  Wycliffo 
(tl384),  Nicolaus  of  Lyra  (tl340),  kc  Several  of 
these,  as  Hugo  de  St  Victor,  John  of  Salisbury,  Hug^  de> 
St  Caro,'  and  Kicolaus  of  Ljrra,  followed  Jerome  in  separate 
ing  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Test^ 
ment* 

Ab  to  the  arrangement  of  the  New  Testament  books,  the 
^^oepels  stand  thus  in  several  MSS.  of  the  old  Latin  version,, 
m  a,  5,  c,/,:^,  q,  eocL  D  (Latin), — ^Matthew,  John,  Luke^ 
Mark.  In  the  Acts  of  the  council  at  Ephesus  (431),  Cyril 
of  Alezandriay  Theodoret^  and  several  Latin  tfanalations^ 
they  are  Matthew,  John,  Mark,  Luke.  The  Curetoniaa 
Syriao  has  Matthew,  Mark,  John,  Luke ;  while  a  very  old 
fragment  of  the  gospels  in  Turin  has  Mark  and  Matthew. 

The  oldest  order  of  the  books,  and  that  which  lies  at  the 
bask  of  the  current  one  given  by  Tertullian,  is  Gospels^ 
Acts,  Pauline  epistles,  Apcwalypse,  epistle  of  John.  This 
waa  varied  by  putting  the  Catholic  epistles  before  the 
Apocalypse,  as  in  the  Muratorian  fragment  This  order 
became  the  prevailing  one  in  the  West,  with  a  few  varia- 
tions here  and  there,  such  as  the  placing  of  the  Acts  after 
the  Pauline  epistles  by  the  Peshito,  Jerome,  and  Epiphanius; 
or  after  the  CathoUo  epistles,  immediately  l^fore  the 
Apocalypse,  by  Augustine  and  the  Spanish  church ;  while 
in  the  Stichometry  of  the  Clermont  MS.  they  follow  the 
Apocalypse  as  the  last  canonical  book. 

In  the  ancient  Greek  Church  the  order  was  different^ 
There  the  usual,  one  was  Gospels,  Acts,  the  CathoUc  epistles^ 
the  Pauline  epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse.  This  exists  in 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius,  and  the  MSS.  B  and  A. 
But  the  SLnaitic  has  Gospels,  Pauline  epistles.  Acts,  Catholio 
epistles,  Apocalypse. 

The  Pauline  epistles  seem  to  have  been  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  length  ;  the  Catholic  ones  have  that  of  Jamea 
first,  because  the  author  was  the  bishop  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  then  the  epistles  of  Peter,  the  chief  of  the 
apostles.^ 

The  Reformers  generally  returned  to  the  Hebrew  canoo» 
dividing  off  the  additional  books  of  the  Septuagint  as  well 
as  those  attached  to  the  Vulgate.  These  they  called 
apocryphal,  after  Jerome's  example.  The  latter,  though 
considered  of  no  authority  in  matters  of.  doctrine,  were 
still  pronounced  useful  and  edifying.  The  principal  reason 
that  weighed  with  them  was,  that  Christ  and  the  apostles 
testified  to  none  of  the  Septuagint  additions. 

Besides  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament^ 


•  Efymolog,,  yi.\.  •  Be*  Body,  p.  dia^  *a 

'  Sm  Credner*!  OesehiehU,  p.  393.  el  uq. 
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Lather  translated  Judith,  Wiadom,^Tobit^  Slrach,  Banich, 

1  and  2  Maccabeee,  the  GreeJk  additions  to  Esther  and 
Daniel,  with  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh.  His  jud^ient  respect- 
ing seTeral  of  these  is  expressed  in  the  premces  to  them. 
With  regard  to  1  Maooabees  he  thinks  it  almost  equal  to 
the  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  not  unworthy  to  be 
reckoned  among  them.  Of  Wisdom,  he  8a3rs,  he  was  long 
in  doubt  whether  it  should  be  numbered  among  the  canoni- 
cal books  ;  and  of  Sirach,  that  it  is  a  right  good  book  pro- 
ceeding from  a  wise  man.  But  he  qpeaks  unfayourably  of 
several  other  apocryphal  productions,  as  of  Baruch  and 

2  Maccabees.  It  is  OTident,  however,  that  he  considered 
all  he  translated  of  $ome  use  to  the  Christian  OhurcL  He 
thought  that  the  book  of  Esther  should  not  belong  to  the 
canon. 

Luther's  judgment  respecting  some  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books  was  freer  than  most  Protestants  now  are  dis- 
poeed  to  approve.  He  thought  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  neither  Paul's  nor  an  apostle's,  but  proceeded  from  an 
excellent  and  learned  man  who  may  have  been  tbe-duBciple 
of  apostles.  He  did  not  put  it  on  an  equality  with  the 
opistlei  written  by  apostles  themselves.  The  Apocalypse 
he  considered  neither  j^postolio  nor  prophetic,  but  put  it 
almost'  on  the  same  level  with  the  4th  book  of  Esdias, 
which  he  spoke  elsewhere  of  tossing  into-  the  Elbe.  This 
judgment  was  afterwards  modified,  not  rotracted.  James's 
epistle  he  pronounced  unapostolic.  It  was  quite  an  epistle 
of  straw.  In  like  manner,  he  did  not  believe  that  Jude's 
epistle  proceeded  from  an  apostle.  Considering  it  to  hava 
been  taken  from  2  Peter,  and  not  well  extracted  either,  he 
put  it- lower  than  the  supposed  original  The  Reformer,  as 
also  his  BuA^ssors,  made  a  distinction  between  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  similar  to  that  of  the  Old, — the 
generaily  received  (homologoumena)  and  controverted  books 
(antiliBgomena) ;  but  l^e  Calvinists  afterwards  obliterated 
it,  as  uie, Roman  Catholics  at  the  Council  of  Trent  did 
with  the  Old  Testament.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
those  of  Jude  and  James,  with  the  Apocalypse,  belong  to 
the  latter  class.  Luther  assigned  a  greater  or  less  value  to 
the  separate  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  left  every 
one  to  do  the  same.  He  relied  on  their  internal  value 
moro  than  tradition, — taking  the  <*  Word  of  God "  in  a 
deeper  and  wider  sense  than  its  coincidence  with  the  Bible. 

Bodenstein  of  Carlstadt  examined  the  question  of  canon- 
icity  more  thoroughly  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
followed  out  the  principle  of  private  judgment  in  rega^  to 
it  He  divides  the  biblical  books  into  three  classes— 
1.  Books  of  the  highest  dignity,  viz.,  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  GkMpels;  2.  Books  of  the  second  dignity,  i.«.,  the 
works  termed  prophetic  by  the  Jews,  and  the  fifteen  epistles 
universally  received;  3.  Books  of  the  third  and  lowest 
authority,  %.€.,  the  Jewish  Hagiographa  and  the  seven 
antilegbmena  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  Among  the 
Apocryphi  he  makes  two  classes — such  as  are  out  of  the 
canon  of  the  Hebrews  yet  hagiographical  (Wisdom,  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  Judith,  Tobit,  the  two  Maccabees),  and  those  that 
are  clearly  apocryphal  and  to  be  rejected  (third  and  fourth 
Esdras,  Baruch,  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  a  good  part  of  the  third 
ihapter  of  Daniel,  and  the  last  two  chapters  of  Daniel).^ 

Zwingli  asserts  that  the  Apocalypse  is  not  a  biblical 
book.* 

CEcolampadlus  says — "  Wj  do  not  despise  Judith,  Tobit, 
Ecdesiasticus,  Baruch,  tho  last  two  Esdras,  the  three 
Maccabees,  the  last  two  chapters  of  Daniel,  but  we  do  not 
attribute  to  them  divine  authority  with  those  others."' 

1  CarUtftdf  i  traatiM  is  reprinted  in  Gredner'i  lur  GMcMehU  d$t 
Sonant, 

*  Wm*t,  edited  by  Sdmler  and  Sohalthea,  toL  il.  p.  169. 

s  "Id.  sd  YaldenMs"  1B8Q,  apod  Seoltet.  AnnaL  temg,  pp. 
818,  814. 


As  to  the  books  of  the  New  Ttetament  he  would  not  < 
para  the  Apocalypse,  James,  Jude,  2  Peter  2  ana  3  ^ohn 
with  the  rest^ 

Calvin  did  not  think  ^aul  to  be  the  author  of  the  epistle' 
to  the  Hebrews,  nor  2  Peter  to  have  been  written  by 
Peter ;  but  both  in  his  opinion  are  canonical 

The  later  Helvetic  Confession  speaks  of  the  Apocryphal 
books  as  read  in  the  churches,  but  not  used  es  authorita- 
tive in  matters  of  faith.' 

The  Gallic  Confession  makes  a  distinction  between  canoni- 
cal and  other  books,  the  former  being  the  rule  and  norm 
of  faith,  not  only  by  the  consent  of  the  Church,  but  much 
more  by  the  testimony  and  intrinsic  persuasion  of  the 
Spirit,  by  whose  suggestions  we  are  taught  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  ecclesiastical  books  which,  though  use- 
ful, are  not  of  the  kind  that  any  article  of  faith  can  be 
constituted  by  theuL^ 

The  Belgic  Confession  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
sacred  and  apocryphal  books.  The  former  may  be  read  by 
the  Church,  but  no  doctrine  can  be  derived  from  thjBm. 
In  the  list  of  New  Testament  books  given  there  are  four- 
teen epistles  of  Paul^ 

The  Waldensian  canon,  in  which  the  canonical  are  care- 
fully separated  from  the  apocryphal  books,  is  not  of  the 
date  1120,  but  is  a  later  document  derived  from  or  made 
by  a  Protestant  after  1532.     It  \b  not  genuine. 

The  canon  of  the  Anglican  Church  (1562),  given  in  the 
sixth  Article  of  Religion,  defines  holy  Scripture  to  be  "those 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whose 
authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Churc^"  After 
giving  the  names  and. number  of  the  canonical  books,  the 
article  prefaces  the  apocryphal  ones  with,  "  And  the  other 
books  (as  Hierome  saith)  the  Chureh  doth  read  for  example 
of  life  and  instruction  of  manners ;  but  yet  doth  it  not . 
apply  them' to  establish  any  doctrine.  Such  ara  these 
following,"  kc.y  <fec  At  the  end  it  is  stated  that  *'  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they  are  commonly  re- 
ceived, we  do  receive  and  account  them  canonical"  The 
Article  is  ambiguous.  If  the  canonical  books  enumerated 
are  those  meant  in  the  phrase  "  of  whose  authority  was 
never  any  doubt  in  the  Church,"  the  statement  is  incorrect 
If  a  distinction  is  implied  between  the  canonical  books 
and  such  canonical  ones  as  have  never  been  doubted  in 
the  Church,  the  meaning  is  obscure.  In  either  case  the 
language  is  not  explicit 

Xhe  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  gives  a  Ust  of 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the 
Word  of  Qod  written, — adding ;  that  those  called  the 
Apocrypha  are  not  of  divine  inspiration,  and  no  part  of 
the  canon,  of  no  authority  in  the  Church,  nor  to  be 
approved  or  made  use  of  otherwise  than  human  writings. 

The  Roman  Catholic  canon  was  finally  determined  at 
the  Council  of  Trent  (1546),  which  adopted  all  th^  books 
in  the  Yulgate  as  sacred  and  canonical  without  distinction. 
But  3  and  4  Esdras,  3  Maccabees,  and  the  Prayer  of 
Manasseh  were  not  included, — though  the  first  and  last 
appeared  in  the  original  Clementine  edition  of  1592,  not 
however  in  the  preceding  one  of  Sixtus  (1590).  A  council 
at  Florence  in  1441  had  set  the  example,  which  was 
followed  at  Trent.  But  this  stringent  decree  did  not  pre- 
vent individual  Catholics  from  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  boqks,  in  assuming  a  first  and  second  canon, 
or  proto-canonical  and  deutero-canonical  books, — as  did 
Sixtus  Senensis,  B.  Lamy,  Antop  a  matre  Bei,  Jahn,  and 
others, — ^though  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  orthodox 
Catholicism  or  the  view  of  those  who  passed  the  decree 


•  Niemeyer,  OoUmUo  Cet^mkmm,,  |».  468. 
•iK(<.,p.88a  'J 
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WbM  tka  writiiiai  an  taid  to  be  of  different  aathority 
— «)iiie  iiiox%  cmn  leei — ^the  intent  of  the  council  it 
fiokted.  The  Yatiean  oeondl  (1870^  confirmed  the  Tri- 
deotine  decree  ralpecting  the  canon. 

The  Qreefc  Church,  after  scTeral  ineffectual  attempts  to 
vphold  the  old  distinction  between  the  canonical  and 
tr^f****'^^  books  by  Metrophanes  Critopnlns,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  in  1625,  and  Cjiil  Lncaria,  patriarch  of 
Cooftantinople  (t  1638)^^  came  to  the  same  decision  with 
the  Bomish,  and  canonixed  all  the  Apocrypha.  This  was 
dooe  St  a  Jerusalem  synod  under  Dositheus  in  1672. 

Semler  (tl791)  was  the  first  scholar  after  the  Re- 
formttion  who  set  himself  to  correct  the  prevailing  ideas 
iMpecting  the  canon.  He  had  no  definite  principles  to 
|Qide  him,  but  judged  books  chiefly  by  their  Christian 
nlae  and  use  to  the  Church.  Though  his  riews  are  some- 
times  onesided,  and  his  essays  iU-digeeted,  he  placed  the 
•abject  in  new  lights,  and  his  labours  bore  abundant  fruit 
in  after  years.'  He  was  followed  by  his  dimple  Corrodi,  by 
G.  L  Oeder,  Michaelis,  Herder,  Lesaing,  and  Eichhom, — 
BOft  of  whom  recommended  their  riews  by  a  freahness  of 
•tjrie  which  SeiAler  did  not  command.  In  more  recent 
tinns  the  whole  question  has  beton  sabjected  W  ▼ory 
tharongh  discussion. 

We  obeerre  in  conclusion  tiiat  the  canonical  authority  of 
Senptiire  doea  not  depend  on  tiie  church  or  ita  councils. 


The  primitive  church  mny  be  cited  as  a  witness  for  il ,  that 
is  aU.  Canonical  authority  lies  in  the  Scripture  itself ;  il 
is  inherent  in  the  books  so  far  as  they  contain  a  revelation 
or  declaration  of  the  dirine  wilL  Hence  there  is  truth  in 
the  statement  of  old  theologians  that  the  authority  of 
Scripture  is  from  Ood  aloneu  The  canonioity  of  the  books 
.U  a  distinct  question  from  that  of  their  authenticity.  The 
latter  is  a  thing  of  historic  criticism,,  the  former  of  doctrinal 
beUef. 

See  De  Wette*t  BinUUumf  im  dot  aUt  TttUmmU,  br  Bch>aier, 
8th  edition  ;  Bleek't  BinUiMig  in  dot  aU,  Tut.,  edited  by  Kemp- 
haueen ;  the  Mine  author's  Binlmi.  i»  dot  neut  TtHamtni^  edited 
by  Mangold :  Dillmann  in  the  JahrHehtr  fir  dmtUeki  ThsolfigO, 
ToL  iiL  ;  Oebler  and  Landerer  in  Henog'e  MneyklapmdU,  toL  riL  ; 
Steiner  and  Holtzmann  in  Schenkel's  Bibel^Z4xiam,  vol  iiL ;  Reuee'e 
Dis  CUsehieKU  dtr  XHlignk  Schriflen  imimm  TutamenU ;  Credner'e 
OmckiehU  df  imUMi.  Ktmtm,  by  Tolkmar ;  Ewald'e  GttdiichU  df 
VoUm  Itrasl,  toL  riL  ;  DieeteTe  OtaehichU  d4$  aUen  TutamiiUa 
<»  dmr  Chn$aieJU  ZircKt ;  Hilgenfeld  e  Dm-  Xanan  und  dU  Kritik 
dm  If.  Tut.;  the  seme  author's  HiMorimk-KriHteJu  BinJtitung  in 
dm$  9ttu  Testanunt;  Holtzmann'e  Kanon  und  Tradition;  Hers- 
feld's  Omehiehts  d4$  Volkm  Itrasl,  ToLli. ;  Oriitz's  Koft4Ut,  Anhang  L ; 
Flint's  Dtr  JTokon  de$  aU^n  Tmtammtg,  a.t.w.;  Vtrtueh  #i«ier 
BtlmuJKhtng  der  Oeachiehtt  d$»  juditehtn  und  ehrUtUieken  BiUU 
hanon»  Qaj  Corrodi)  ;  Weber's  Btitragt  Mur  O—ekiehU  d4$  neutesta" 
mm%4liek$n  Xanon$;  Jones's  K*w  cmd  full  mtthMl  qf  mttlinp  ths 
ennonieal  autkorUp  of  tho  Nm»  Tutamont ;  Westcott,  On  tkt  damop 
qftiU  jrtt9  Tsatanuni  ;  Stnarf  s  OriHeal  Sittory  amd  Dffanet  of  Qu 
OU  r«teiM<iU,  ed.  Darideon.  (8.D.) 


CANON,  a  persoii  who  possesses  a  prebend,  or  revenue 
sDotted  for  the  performance  of  divine  service  in  a  cathedral 
or  eoUegiAte  church. 

OsnoDB  are  of  no  great  antiquity.  Gregory  of  Tours 
mendoDs  a  college  of  canons  instituted  by  Baldwin,  arch- 
bishop of  that  city,  in  the  6th  century.  The  common 
opinion  attributes  the  institutbn  of  this  order  to  Chrode- 
pogas,  Inshop  of  Mets,  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury. When  the  term  OonMnid  is  met  with  at  an  earlier 
4tl,  it  is  employed  in  a  more  vague  and  generic  sense, ' 
other  ss  equivalent  to  the  dtrui  or  clergy  at  large,  or  as 
eonprehending  sll  who  held  any  ecclesiastical  olf.oe  what- 
ever, even  of  the  humblest  character,  as  that  of  a  chanter, 
porter,  Ac 

Oiiginally  canons  were  only  priests,  or  inferior  ecclesi- 
utice,  who  lived  in  community,  residing  by  the  cathedral 
ebuch  to  assist  the  bishop,  depending  entirely  on  his  will, 
mpported  by  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric,  and  living  in 
the  Bsme  house  as  his  domestics  or  counsellors.  They  even 
inberited  his  movables  till  the  year  817,  when  this  was 
prohibited  by  the  coaneil  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  and  a  new  rule 
eobetitated  in  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  appointed 
bf  (^rodegangos,  and  which  was  observed  for  tiie  most 
put  in  the  West  till  the  l^th  century.  By  degrees  these 
commonities  of  priests,  shaking  off  their  dependence,  formed 
•ipsrste  bodies,  of  which  the  biehope,  however,  were  still 
beads.  lu  the  10th  century  there  were  communities  or 
eoDgregatbns  of  the  same  kind  established  even  in  cities 
vbere  there  were  no  bishops;  and  theee  were  called 
coQegiates,  as  they  used  the  terms  congregation  and  college 
i&differeat^y, — the  name  chapter,  now  given  to  these  bodies, 
being  mach  more  modem.  Under  the  second  race  of  the 
Freoch  kings,  the  canonical  or  collegiate  life  had  spread 
iteelf  an  over  the  country,  and  each  cathedral  h£^  its 
^^  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  They  had  the 
BSBie  canon  from  the  Greek  jrora^,  which  signifies  three 
Cerent  things — a  rule,  a  pension  of  fixed  revenue  to  live 
^  

« KiameTs  Jionmnontu  Jdol  toeUo,  orimU.  part  i  p.  4«7. 
l^AhkmicUmg  9om  frfAm  Untonmhmng  dm  Oman,  i  parts,  HaUe, 


on,  and  a  catalogue  or  matricula,  all  which  are  applicable 
to  them. 

In  time,  the  canons  freed  themselves  from  their  rulea, 
the  observance  relaxed,  and  at  length  they  ceased  to  live  in 
eommunity ;  yet  they  stiU  formed  bodies,  which  through 
increase  ol  wealth  and  the  power  naturally  accruing  to 
corporate  societies  claimed  other  functions  besides  the 
celebration  of  the  common  office  in  the  church,  assuming 
the  rights  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  making  themselves 
necessary  as  a  oouncil  of  the  bishop,  taking  upon  them  the 
administration  of  a  see  during  a  vacancy,  and  the  election 
of  a  bishop  to  supply  it  lliere  are  even  some  chapters 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  and  owning  no 
head  but  their  dean.  From  the  example  of  cathedral 
chapters,  collegiate  ones  also  continued  to  form  bodies  after 
they  had  abandoned  living  in  community. 

For  details  see  Du  Cange,  Olottarium  Usdim  tt  Ii^fhna  Latini' 
talis  (ed.  1842,  Paris,  Didot),  «.  v.  CbnoniciM^  and  the  referenoes 
there  ffiven  to  Habillon,  Maratori,  Ice;  Walcott,  Sacred  Arckmo* 
logy  (Loi^on,  Reeve,  1868);  Ch^niel,  Dictionnairt  ffiatoriq\t$ 
(Paris,  Haohette,  1855),  art  Chanoint ;  and  Dictionary  of  Chrio- 
tian  Antiquitim,  by  Smith  and  Cheetham  (London,  MnrrsT,  1870), 
art  Canonici,  where  further  rcferencee  to  Thonaasaini,  Mortignj, 
and  others  may  be  found.  A  recent  French 'writer,  M.  de  Coolanges, 
calls  attention  to  tiie  great  amount  of  state  interferonce  in  the 
arrangement  of  canons  nndor  Chrodegang,  and  again  under  Charle- 
magne {Rop,  dm  Dnut  Mondm  for  let  January  1876).  But  the 
interference  was  mutual,  as  the  French  bishops  of  that  date  were 
mndi  intermixed  with  state  affairs.  The  relations  of  canons  to 
monks,  parochial  clergy,  bishops,  and  popes,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  above  named  sources,  and  from  both  secular  and  ecclesiastloal 
historians,  as  lingard.  Freeman,  Canon  Robertson,  and  others. 

CANON  LAW.  The  law  that  is  embodied  in  the 
Corpus  Juris  Canonici  is  termed  the  Canok  LaW.  The 
rules  enacted  by  the  early  church  for  its  relations  with  the 
secular  power,  its  own  internal  administration,  or  the  con- 
duct of  its  members,  were  called  canons  (icav^vcf,  regulcg)^  in 
contradistinction  on  the  one  hand  to  its  articles  of  doctrine 
(8oy/Aara),  and  on  the  other  to  the  enactments  of  the  civil 
lawgiver  {vofUH^  Ugm),  Though  at  first  applied  only  to  the 
ordinances  of  an  assembly  of  the  church,  the  term  canon 
came  to  be  extended  to  inclade  opinions  of  the  fathers  and 
decretals  of  the  popes.     Any  collection  of  euch  laws  was 
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vfyled  J'uk  CanMiicttwij  a  name  wliich  ultimately  came  to  be 
confined  to  the  collection  xar^  ^^oxitv,  the  Corpus  Juru 
Canonici,  Oanon  law  must  not  be  confoonded  with  ocdesi- 
ostical  law  (Ju$  JSeeUaia^eum).  The  former  has  the 
church  for  its  source ;  the  latter  has  the  church  for  its 
subject  During  the  growth  of  the  canon  law  the  church 
extended  her  influence  into  all  departments  of  life.  > 
Churchmen  filled  high  offices  of  state  and  performed  the 
duties  of  practical  lawyers,  while  prelates  often  exercised 
civil  jurisdiction  over  a  considerable  tract  of  country. 
Hence  the  legialation  of  the  church  embraced  many 
subjects  which  propsriy  belonged  to  the  domain  of  muni- 
cipal law.  Ecclesiastical  law  on  the  other  hand  derives  its 
binding  authority  solely  from  the  state,  and  treats  of  the 
church  as  a  religious  institution.  But  its  principles  cannot 
be  properly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  canon 
law,  on  which  it  is  largely  based. 

L  Eablt  HiBToar. — The  earliesi  body  known  to  us  of 
purely  church  law  is  the  spurious  work  called  the  Apottolic 

A.po«toUo      ConstUuiioru   (Zi&ao'KaXia   rwK    hroaroXuv,    Conttitutione* 

SSS  ^^  Apostdorum),  which  originated  in  Sjrria.  Its  eight  books, 
of  which  the  first  six  date  from  the  end  of  the  dd  century, 
and  the  two  remaining  ones  from  the  finit  quarter  of  the 
4th  century,  contain  a  variety  of  moral  and  litt^gical  pre- 
cepts, and  regulations  on  ecclesiastical  discipline,  bearing  to 
proceed  from  the  apostles  themselves.  As  a  supplement 
to  the  eighth  book  there  appeared  also  in  Syria,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century,  a  collection  of  eighty-five 
disciplinary  regulations  under  the  name  of  the  ApoUolic 

IpostoUc      C!»»»<WM  (KoyoKCf  Twy   dlirooToA«ir,    Can<me$   Apotuionim). 

Canons  The  Council  in  TruUo  ^692)  sanctioned  the  Constitutions 
as  law  for  the  Greek  Church,  but  rejected  the  Canons. 
The  Latin  Chorch  adopted  neither,  but  subsequently  fifty 
of  the  Canons  found  their  way  into  the  Weetern  coUec- 
aons.  Though  not  what  they  profess  to  be,  these  writ- 
ings are  instructive  on  early  ecclesiastical  usages  and  dis- 
oipline. 

Editions  :—The  Apodolical  ConstauHotu,  edited  by  Dr  James 
Donaldsou  for  Clark'«  Ante-Nicene  Cfarittian  libruy,  Edixir.  1870; 
Ueltzen,  CcndOutiona  Apodoliom  (Greek  text),  Suerinl,  1863;  Tht 
Apoetoliml  Canons,  in  Greek.  Latin,  and  English,  irlth  notes,  edited 
and  translated  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  MacNally,  Londoa;  1867;  Boneen, 
A'*cdeeta  AnUntoBna,  London,  1854,  voL  iL;. 

In  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  collections  which  nave  not 
Eastern  come  down  to  us  were  made  of  the  canons  of  the  Eastern 
«»nons  councils  of  Antioch,  Ancyra,  Neocaesarea,  Nic«a,  Sardica, 
Oaugra,  Laodic»a,  Ephesus,  Constantinople,  and  Chalce- 
don.  (See  the  Codex  Canonum  Ecdetia  UniverscB  of 
Justellus,  Paris,  1610.)  Joannes  Scholasticua,  ^riarch 
of  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  (564),  reduced 
these  and  other  canons  into  a  systematic  work  divided  into 
fifty  books.  A  little  later  this  was  digested  with  corre- 
sponding fragments  of  the  civil  law  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
affairs  into  a  code  called,  from  its  combination  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  enactments,  a  Nomocanon.  Of  later  compila- 
tions of  the  same  description  the  most  widely-known  was 
the  Nomocanon  of  the  patriarch  Fhotius  (883).  A  most 
important  ^nsolidation  of  Qreek  canon  law  was  effected 
^™2b  ^  *^®  y^  ^^2  by  the  labours  of  the  CouncU  in  Trullo 
(Concilium  TnUlanum,  from  TruUua,  the  hall  in  the 
imperial  palace  at  Constantinople  in  which  they  sat,  also 
called  Concilium  Quinitextum,  from  its  being  considered 
supplementary  to  the  5  th  and  6  th  general  councils).  They 
drew  up  an  authoritative  list  of  the  subsiBting  laws  of  the 
church,  comprising  the  ApoetoUc  Canons,  the  canons  of 
the  ten  councils  mentioned  above,  those  of  several  synods 
held  at  Carthage,  and  one  at  Constantinople  (394),  and  the 
decisions  of  tw^ve  Eastern  patriarchs  and  prelates  from 
the  3d  to  thb  5th  century.  They  added  102  canons  of 
(hair  own,  and  this  codoi  with  the  additioQ  of  22  canons  of 


the  Seventh  (Ecumenical  Council  held  al  Kic«a  in  787, 
was  the  leading  authority  in  the  Qreek  Church  till  tha 
middle  of  the  9th  century.  (For  the  later  ecclesiastical 
literature,  of  the  East  see  Zacharia,  Hiwtorm  Juris  Orweo^ 
Romani  Delineation  Heidelberg,  1839;  and  Hortrenilf 
Histoire  du  Droit  Bytantin,  Paris,  1843-46).  __^ 

Translations  from  the  Greek  collections  gradually  came  ^^SS 
into  circulation  among  the  Western   clergy.      The  best 
known  are   two  that  ^te  from  the  5th   century, — the 
Versio  Jtidoriana^  originating  in  Spain,  and  tlie  so-called 
Prisca  (sc  Canonum  Translatio),  which  came   from  Italy.  ^*'***' 
The  Latin  Church  was  thus  enabled  to  add  to  the  canons 
of  African,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  provincial  councila 
those  of  the  cecumenical  councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople, 
and  Chalcedony  and  of  numerous  Oriental  synoda     About 
the  same  time  a  new  source  of  church  law  rose  into  import- 
ance in  the  letters  addressed  by  the  popes  to  the  biBhopa  of  ' 
the  various  dioceses  in  answer  to  requests  for  advice  on 
points  of  ecclesiastical  management      Such  letters  Were 
called  epistolcB  deeretalet,  or  shortly  decretales,  sometimes  Decseti 
eonsHtuia  decretalia  or  decretalia.     Being  communicated  bj 
the  bishops  to  whom  they  were  sddrecsed  to  the  neighboui* 
ing  dioceses  they  ruled  similar  cases  occurring  there.    They 
were  regarded  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  canons  of 
councils,  and  soon  proved  the  most  prolific  source  of  canon 
law. 

Both  classes  of  material  contributed  to  the  collection 
formed  (in  two  separate  parts  afterwards  conjoined)  about 
the  befiiining  of  the  6th  century  by  a  learned  Scythian 
monk  Dionysius,  surnamed  Exiguus  from  the  epithet  he 
modestly  applies  to  himself  in  the  preface.  The  first  part  ^§g[|j 
contains  a  translation  of  the  Apostolic  Canons,  and  of  the  ^^''^^ 
canons  of  the  councils  of  Nice,  Ancyra,  Neoca£sarea,  Qang^^ 
Antioch,  Laodicsea,  and  Constantinople,  those  of  Chalcedon 
and  Sardica  in  the  original  Latin,  and  the  acts  of  the  synod 
of  Carthage  (419)  and  other  African  synods.  The  second 
part  is  made  up  of  papal  decretals  from  Pope  Siricius  (385) 
to  Anastasius  IL  (498),  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
Though  never  formally  authorised,  this  collection,  from  ita 
clear  arrangement^  the  fidelity  of  its  translations  from  the 
Qreek,  and  the  general  authenticity  of  its  contents,  obtained 
speedy  acceptance,  and  long  maintained  its  ground  against 
later  compilotiona 

It  is  printed  in  the  Codex  Canonum  Vitus  Eccltsics  Romemm  of 
Ftiuic  Pithoeos,  Paria,  1687,  fol.  A  copy  of  it,  coutainincr  lome 
additional  m»tter,  and  known  as  the  CoUcdio  Dionyao-Hadriana, 
was  preaented  to  Charlemagne  during  his  fir«t  visit  to  Rome  in  774 
by  rope  Hadrian  1.,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  synod  of  Aix-Ia-  Colloc^ 
CjiApeJle  (802)  as  the  codex  canonum  for  the  Fraulush  emniro.  ▲  hIu^S 
collection  of  232  African  canons  may  also  be  mentioned,  called  the  '^^^^'^ 
Breviatio  Canonum,  published  by  the  Carthaginian  deacon,  Fnliren< 
tins  Femuidns,  about  the  year  547.     It  formed  the  basis  of  the  Von- 


eordia  Canonum,  a  more  complete  work,  by  the  African  bishop  Crea- 
conins  (690).     A  similar  collection  had  been  made  about  580 
Spanish  bisnop  Martin  of  Braga  {Mariinus  Bracarensis). 

In  Spain  a  large  body  of  law  had  accumulated  in  the  Creacoit 
canons  of  the  numerous  councils  which  followed  that  of  Bracan 
Elvira  (305),  the  earliest  known  to  us.     A  collection  of  ^^ 
native  and  foreign  canons  was  in  circulation  there  in  the 
6th  century,  and  after  being  added  to  at  various  times  waa 
generally  received  towards  the  dose  of  the  next  century. 
It  was  called  the  Hitpana  (sc  ColUdio)  from  the  country 
of  its  origin,  and  being  erroneously  attributed  to  Bishop 
Isidore  of  Seville,  who  died  in  636,  also  acquired  the  name 
of  Collectio  Isidoriana.     Like  the  Dionyso-Badriana  it  is  Q^iiai^ 
divided  into  two  parts, — the  first  containing  aclassifiedseriea 
of  Greek,  African,  French,  and  Spanish  canons,  and  the 
second  the  decretals  from  Pope  Damasus  (366)  ta  Gregory 
the  Great  (604\ 

The  Frankish  clergy  used,  besides  the  DicnyKhSadri-^ 
ana,  the  original  work  of  Dienysius  Exiguus,  as  well 
as  a  coli^ction  of    Greek    and  African  canons,    Beiftl 
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dteretaiii  imperial  conttitationb,  ke.,  wliich  woi  pro- 
dnoed  in  Gaol  about  the  beginniDg  of  the  6th  century, 
and  ia  known  to  na  aa  Qaeandf'a  Codes  Ccmofiirm  from  the 
name  of  its  fint  editor  (Paris,  1675).  The  different 
ecdosiastical  provineea  possessed  in  addition  the  canona 
of  their  own  particular  sjnoda,  and  Papal  decretals 
addrened  to  the  bishops  within  their  bounds ;  and  man/ 
Frankish  prelates  were  in  the  habit  of  drawing  up  for  their 
subordinate  clergjr  short  compendiums  of  canon  ]aw»  in 
which  the/  inserted  any  particular  regulations  the  local 
circumstances  demanded.  These  so^alled  Capituia  EpUco- 
porum  are  printed  in  vols.  ziiL  -zt.  of  Manai'a  Sacrorum 
Co^ieiiiorum  Colleetio. 

The  Hitpana  got  into  circulation  among  the  Franks  in 
a  more  or  less  corrupt  form.  One  edition,  which  appeared 
about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  has  become  celebrated 
in  cbuick  history  as  the  Collectto  Fttudo-Itidoriana  or 
Falx  Decretafi,  Everything  connected  with  this  collection, 
its  date,  its  author,  its  subject-matter,  its  purpose,  ha-s 
formed  the  subject  of  controversy,  giving  rise  to  a  con 
sideiable  literature.  We  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  the 
results  of  the  latest  criticism. 

The  following  particulars  seem  to  be  settled.  The 
work,  which  is  dirided  into  three  parts,  was  compiled  by  a 
fingle  aatbor,  a  Frankish  ecclesiastic,  between  the  years 
840  and  860.  From  his  styling  himself  in  tbe  preface 
fudomt  ifereaicr.  Bishop  Isidore  of  Seville  was  mistakenly 
supposed  to  be  the  author,  and  hence  tbe  name  Psrudo- 
Indar*.  After  the  preface,  and  some  minor  apocryphal 
documents,  the  first  part  contains  fifty  of  the  Apostolic 
Canons  extracted  from  the  Hispana,  and  sixty  spunous 
decretals  of  tbe  popes  from  Clement  I  (101)  to  Melchiades 
(3H),  chrooologicaliy  arranged.  The  second  part  consists 
ehiefly  of  canons  taken  from  the  Uitpana,  The  author  has 
also  used  the  latter  as  the  substratum  of  the  third  part,  but 
bas  interpolated  thirty  five  fictitious  decretals.  A  supple- 
ment is  sppended  to  some  of  the  manuscripts  containing, 
with  a  few  unimportant  pieces,  a  series  of  brief  regulations 
regarding  processes  against  bishops.  These  are  the  ao- 
callod  Captiula  Afigilrawuii  (a  bishop  of  Metz),  which  are 
DOW  thought  to  be  older  than  the  main  collection. 

No  auspicion  attached  to  the  Fseudoltidore  at  the  time 
of  \ta  appearance.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  everywhere 
accepted  without  question  till  Cardmal  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  in 
the  15th  century,  expressed  doubts  of  the  genuineness  of 
some  of  its  contents.  During  the  next  hundred  years  the 
untrustworthy  nature  of  the  book  (printed  by  Merim  in  his 
Candlia  Oauralia,  Pans,  1523)  was  irrefragably  demon, 
strsted  by  the  labours  of  Erasmus,  the  Magdeburg 
Centuriators,  and  especially  the  Calvinistic  pastor,  David 
BlondeL  It  was  subjected  to  the  fierce  attacks  of  the 
Protestant  Reformers,  who  approached  the  question  less  in 
a  scientific  spirit  than  with  a  desire  to  reveal  the  iniquities 
of  the  Church  of  Home  They  maintained  with  much 
acrimony  that  the  work  was  a  dehberate  forgery,  under- 
taken by  command,  or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  the 
P(^>e,  to  exalt  his  temporal  and  spiritual  power.  In  modem 
times  the  controTersy  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  by 
lawyers,  and,  the  theobgical  dust  having  subsided,  it  has 
beeome  easier  to  define  the  limits  within  which  he  the  only 

rhable  views  as  to  the  sources  and  object  of  the  worlc 
is  to  be  regretted  that  some  symptoms  have  recently 
appeared  of  a  revival  of  the  former  bitter  feeling  in  con  • 
aection  with  the  Old  Catholic  movement  in  Qermany. 
{Thi  Fope  and  ths  Council,  by  Janus,  3d.  ed.,  London, 
1870), 

The  idea  is  exploded  that  the  False  Decretals  were  the 
Snventioa  of  their  author^a  brain,  fabricated  for  purposes 
el  Papal  aggrandixement  Many  of  the  apocryphal  por- 
tions (the  ApoBtdic  Canona,  &&)  had  been  for  centories  in 


droolation  as  genuinsi  Of  the  decretals  a  considerabla 
number  are  authentic,  though  antedated  and  ascribed  to 
early  popes  to  give  them  the  authority  of  antiquity,  while 
others  embody  the  traditional  contents  of  actual  but  lost 
decretals.  The  iburces  from  which  the  compiler  prin- 
cipally borrowed  his  materials  were  the  Bible,  the  fathers, 
genuine  canons  and  decretals,  Roman  law  from  the  West 
Gothic  Breviary  of  Alaric,  the  works  of  Rufinus  auif 
Cassiodorus  on  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  biographief 
of  popes  in  the  Ltber  Pont'fieali$,  It  i&  now  admitted  by 
Protestant  writers  that  the  compilation  was  produced  iu 
the  interest  not  of  the  Pope  but  of  the  bishops,  in  order,  by 
protecting  them  from  the  oppression  of  temporal  princea 
on  the  one  hand  and  ecclesiastical  councils  on  the  other,  to 
correct  some  abuses  prevailing  among  tbe  Franks.  The 
tendency  of  the  authorities  collected  was  to  support  a  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Pope  in  every  causa  nu{^r,  i,e„  process 
where  a  bishop  waa  concerned,  and  to  make  the  pemiissioit 
of  the  Pope  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  assembling  of  a 
provincial  council.  This  arrangement  did  not  really  secure 
the  independence  of  the  episcopate.  It  merely  shifted  th« 
supreme  control  from  a  body  of  men  to  a  single  individual, 
in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  ideas  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy  how  far  tbe  course  of 
ecclesiastical  history  has  been  influenced  by  the  Falsi 
Decrelals,  On  the  one  hand  it  is  maintained,  chiefly  by 
Roman  Catholic  wnters,  that  they  effected  no  essential 
alteration  on  the  previous  constitution  or  discipbne  of  the 
church,  that  they  merely  gave  the  form  of  enactment  to 
the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  time  on  church  government,  and 
that  the  latter  would  have  developed  in  the  same  directiou 
had  no  such  compilation  ever  appeared.  It  is  argued 
reasonably  enough  that  if  any  great  innovation  had  been 
introduced  the  genuineness  of  the  work  would  not  have 
remained  so  long  unchallenged.  Some  Protestant  writeca 
on  the  other  band  assert  that  the  Papal  claim  to  absolute 
supremacy,  over  councils  and  hierarchy  within  the  churcl^ 
and  the  laity  without,  was  a  pretension  unknown  till  the 
9th  century,  and  entirely  based  upon  the  False  Decretals, 
The  truth  probably  lies  between  the  two  views.  The 
mfluence  of  the  Fseudo-Isidore  has  been  greatly  overratedi 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  embodiment  in  a  definite 
shape  of  the  indistinct  but  yet  perceptible  tendency  of 
church  development  in  the  9th  century  was  of  considerable 
service  to  the  popes  during  the  struggle  of  the  Hildo- 
brandine  era.  (The  latest  and  best  edition  of  the  Falsti 
Decretals  is  Decretales  Fseudo-Isidorianos  el  CapUula 
Angilramni,  by  Hinschius,  Leipsic,  1863.) 

Other  sources  of  church  law  prior  to  the  Desretum  of 
Qratian  may  be  mentioned.  Many  laws  on  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  clergy  were  contained  in  the  different  com- 
pilations of  Roman  law  (Theodosian  and  Justinian  codes, 
Julianas  Epitome  of  the  Novels,  and  the  Breviary  of 
Alaric)  and  the  Leges  Darbarorum  (especially  the  Lejs 
Ripuaria  Bqfuvariorum  and  Alamannorum),  Of  a  similar 
character  were  some  of  the  capitularies  of  the  Frankish 
kings,  a  collection  of  which  in  four  books  was  made  by  the 
Abbot  Ansegisus  of  Fontanella  in  827,  and  officially  pro- 
mulgated. A  more  important  collection  from  an  eccle- 
siastical point  of  view  was  that  of  Benedict,  a  deacon  o£ 

Mainz  (Benedictus  Levita),  who,  by  order  of  Bishop  Otgar 

of  Mains  compiled  a  supplement  to  Ansegisus  in  three ''^^^ 
books  about  the  year  850.  In  addition  to  capitularies  the 
work  comprises  extracts  from  the  above-named  Roman  and 
German  sources,  from  the  Bible,  penitential-books,  the 
fathers,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  as  well  as  canons 
copied  apparently  from  the  Hispana  and  Dicnyso-Hadriana 
It  resembles  the  Fseudo-Isidore  in  containing  much  apo- 
cryphal matter  in  the  form  of  false  capitularies  directadlo 
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ths  remoTal  of  certain  grierances  of  the  Frankiali  episcopate. 
Being  circnlated  as  a  supplement  to  Ansegisus  it  gained 
a  considerable  reputation,  but  was  never  officially  recog- 
um  poeni-  nixed. ^  The  libri  pcmitenHcUet,  or  manuals  of  penance,  are 
w^ies  of  importance  aa  the  foundation  of  the  criminal  branch  of 
the  canon  law.  The  earliest  ones  of  any  note  in  the 
Western  Church  originated  in  England  and  Ireland,  as  for 
instance  the  Liber  Davidia  (Irish)  of  the  4th  century,  the 
penitential  of  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
7th  century,  and  in  the  8th  those  of  the  Venerable  Bede 
and  of  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York.  The  Irish  church- 
discipline  was  introduced  among  the  Franks,  by  whom  the 
Ponittentiale  Columhani  and  the  Canone$  and  Judicia 
CuiMneani  (two  Irish  missionaries)  were  extensively  used.' 
(Consult  Jacobson  in  Herzog's  JReal '  Eneyclopddie,  art 
"  Bussbacher.")  The  development  of  church-law  was 
further  influenced  by  the  Ordinea  Jionumi,  or  books  of 
ritual,  the  Ordinea  Judicwntm^  or  rules  of  procedure  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  collections  oiformulce  or 
precedents  used  m  the  preparation  of  formal  or  official 
documents,  notably  the  Liber  Diumui^  a  pontifical  collec- 
tion of  the  8th  century. 

The  P«r>ftfo*/nJore  continued  to  be  tiie  chief  repertory  of 
canon  -law  till  the  time  of  Oratiao;  but  many  other 
eollections  more  or  less  corrup!t»  differing  from  the  earlier 
ones  in  their  arrangement  acoording  to  systematic  instead 
of  chronological  order,  were  made  during  these  three 
centuries.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  name  tiie  following,  as 
they  seem  to  have  been  used  by  Qratian  in  compiling  his 

Socio  S'^^  '^^^^ ' — ^'  ^  collection  of  the  9th  century,  dedicated 
^  to  Archbishop  Anselm  (II.)  of  Milan  (Colledio  Afudtno 
Dedieata),  based  mostly  on  the  Hispana,  and  interesting 
as  the  first  work  of  autiiority  containing  extracts  from  the 
Pteudo-Iiidore ;  2.  The  Lihri  Duo  de  Synodalibui  Cauiis 

PJ8JJ0  <>'  4i  Diicipiinii  EcdeaiaHicis  of  the  10th  century,  by  Regino, 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Prfim  in  the  Eiffel,  drawn  from 
Frankish  and  German  sources;*  3.  The  CoUectarium  or 

SS^Sffl   -^"^^^  ^^  Bishop  Burchard  of  Worms,  in  twenty  books, 

ruiiormia  compiled  in  the  11th  century;  4.  The  Fantiarmia  of 
BLihop  Ivo  of  Chartres,  dating  from  the  12th  century,* 
and  another  work  by  the  same  author  known  as  the 

^WMcf  Deeretum;^  5.  The  Liber  de  Mi$erieardia  H  JustUia  of 
Algerus  of  Li^  composed  between  1120  and  1128.^ 

n.  The  Corpus  Jusib  Cakomioi. — ^The  manuals  of 
church  law  above  referred  to  had  not  only  become 
embarrassing  by  their  number  but  laboured  under  defects 
that  seriously  impaired  their  practical  utility.  They  con- 
tained much  that  was  obsolete  and  much  that  was  con- 
tradictory, many  of  them  mixed  up  civU  with  church  law, 
and  their  arrangement  was  unmethodical  and  cumbrous. 
These  faults  were  to  some  extent  remedied  in  the  great 
collection  that  was  formed  between  the  middle  of  the  12th 
and  the  end  of  the  16th  centuries,  and  became  the 
recognised  canon  law  code.  The  Corpus  Juris  Canonici, 
■8  it  was  called,  consists  of  six  portions,  which  may  be 
dasaed  under  two  heads,  the  Decretum  and  the  Decretala 
1.  The  Decretum  GrcUiani.     Up  to  this  time  canon  law 

1  It  ii  printed  in  roL  L  pp.  801-1282,  of  Baloae't  CapUularia 
Bepm  Francorm^  Peril,  1877^ 

«  ThaM  are  aU  printed  by  WtMcrMUeben  in  DU  Bvatordnwngm 
derAlmdldndi$ch^Kinh4mUeifmJUoht»g€»cMcha^^ 
Hdle,  1851. 

•  Edition  by  WMMnehleben.  Leipeic,  1840. 

«  D,  BwrcKanU  Womacimisu  Deer^onm,  Ubri  zz.,  Cologne,  1648, 
and  other  editions. 
■  Edition  by  Melok.  a  Voemediano.  Lonriin,  18B7. 

•  Edited  by  MoUniMxi,  Lonrain,  1661. 

'  Printed  by  Martene  in  Novui  Tkmmrw  AneeeMonnn,  voL  t.  On 
ttMie  oollectionfl  eee  Petr.  et  Hleron.  BaUeilnii,  D0  AntiqwU  ColUo' 
Honibui  ei  OoUmtoribma  Cmemmud  QraUamm  uagm  TraOatut,  p. 
Iv.  c  10^18,  Venice,  1757 ;  and  WMtenohleben,  BHMtge  mtr  Qt-^ 
fiMiehU  der  VcrgrtUianJieMm  KirekmnekUgiitUm,  Loipuio^  1889. 


was  regarded  as  a  branch  of  theology,  and  was  studied  otJy 
in  the  seminaries  attached  to  cathedrals  or  monasteriea  ^>^tlaA 
Qratian,  a  Camaldolensian  monk  of  Bologna,  first  taught  it 
as  a  separate  science  towards  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century.  The  school  of  Roman  law  founded  in  that  city 
thirty  or  forty  years  before  by  Imerins  was  then  flouridhln^ 
and  Qratian,  living  within  the  sphere  of  the  new  movement^ 
became  ambitious  of  introducing  a  similar  scientific  cu!'  va- 
tion  of  canon  law.  He  selected  the  whole  subsisting  law 
of  the  church  from  among  the  mass  of  canons,  decrctds, 
writings  of  the  fathers,  and  ecclesiastical  historians.  iSsc, 
and  digested  it  into  the  qrstematic  work  since  called  after 
him  the  Deeretuf^  GraUani,  which  soon  superseded  all 
preceding  compilations.  It  was  early  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Concordia  Ditoordantium  Canonum,  from  an  exprea< 
sion  in  one  of  the  author's  notes  ("  auctoritaium  ditsonautia 
ad  eoncordiam  revocari**);  but  whether  Qratian  himself 
made  use  of  either  name  is  uncertain.  The  work  consLita 
of  three  parts  (partes).  The  first,  treating  of  the  sources  of 
canon  law  and  of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  officc3,  is  divided 
according  to  the  method  of  Paucapalea,  Qratian's  pupi^ 
into  101  distinetumest  which  are  subdivided  into  eanonee. 
The  second  part  consists  of  36  causoB  (cases  proposed  for 
solution),  subdivided  into  qwBstiones  (the  several  questions 
raised  by  the  case),  under  each  of  which  are  arranged  the 
various  canones  (canons,  decretals,  kc)  bearing  on  the 
question.  But  causa  xxxiiL  qucestio  3,  headed  Traelatus 
de  Pceniientia,  is  divided  like  the  main  part  into  seven 
disiinetioneSf  containing  each  several  catumes.  The  third 
part,  which  is  entitled  De  Oonsecratioke,  gives,  in  &ie 
disdnctienes,  the  law  bearing  on  church  ritual  and  the 
sacraments.  The  following  is  the  method  of  citation.  A 
reference  to  the  first  part  indicates  the  initial  words  orHodeof 
number  of  the  canon  and  the  number  of  the  dislinciio,  "eg,,  ^^^^^^^ 
can.  Propter  ecdeeiasticas,  dist.  xviiL  or  c.  15,  d.  xviiL 
The  second  part  is  cited  by  the  canon,  causa,  and  qucestio, 
&^.,can.  Si  qub  suadente,  C.  17,  qn.  4,  or  c.  29,  C.  xvii,qu.  4. 
Tlie  treatise  De  Pcenitentia,  forming  the  3d  quixstio  of  the 
33d  causa  of  the  second  part,  is  referred  to  as  if  it  were  a 
separate  work,  e.^.,  c  Principium,  D.  il  de  poenit  or  c.  45, 
D.  ii  de  pcenit  In  quoting  a  passage  from  the  third  pari 
the  canon  and  distincCio  are  given,  e.g.,  c.  Missar.  solenn* 
D.  L  de  consecret,  or  c  12,  D.  L  de  consecr. 

The  original  notes  appended  by  Qratian  to  many  of 
the  canons  (Dicta  Gratianx),  though  not  entitled  to  the 
same  weight  as  the  text,  are  of  great  authority  as  emanat- 
ing from  the  "  father  of  canon  law.**    The  passaged  headed  Diota 
"Palea"  (about  fifty  in  number)  are  supposed  to  be""'"" 
additions  made  by  Qratian's  pupil  Paucapalea,  and  are  of 
equal  credit  with  the  rest  of  the  work.     The  notes  in  the  j 
modem  editions  with  the  prefix  "  corr.  Bom."  are  by  the 
Correetores  Bomani,  who  published  a  revised  text  under 
the  sanction  of  Pope  Qregory  XIIL 

Qratian  had  included  in  the  Decretum  the  Papal  decretalc 
down  to  the  year  1139.  During  the  following  century, 
owing  to  the  struggles  of  the  popes  and  emperors,  and  tha 
general  extension  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  the  pontifical 
constitutions  increased  greatly  in  frequency.  Innocent 
IIL  alone  (pater  Juris)  is  said  to  have  published  4000  laws. 
These  constitutions  went  by  the  name  of  decretales  extrava 
gantes  (i,e.,  extra  decretum  Graiiani  vagantes).  Of  the  fifteen 
known  collections  of  them,  five  espedaUy,  which  in  contrast 
to  that  of  Qregory  IX  are  called  the  Compilationes  Antiques, 
attained  a  high  reputation  in  the  schoola  and  the  courta 
The  Compilatio  Prima,  or  oldest  of  them,  is  the  £reviar%um 

£xtravagan$ium  of  Bishop  Bernard  of  Pivia,*  which  is  (^„„^ 

noteworthy  as  the  model  <i  arrangement  for  all  subsequent  ^^m" 
collectionsL    It  ia  divided  into  &Yb  books  treating  <^— -(1>  ^'*^*'^ 

'  Pziaked  In  UiM,  Amtipim  CoUecUenss  Dssretaimm,  P«n^  WHk 
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^dBdals  and  judges;  (3)  procedure  in  eeclMi- 

•elieil  courts;  (3)  rights,  duties,  aod  property  of  the 
ckigy;  (4)  kw  of  msnisge;  (5)  crimin&l  law  and 
scclesmstical  discipline.  This  order  it  briefl j  summed  up 
IB  the  following  hexameter : — 

Judex,  Jodidam,  Gtoiu^  Connobia,  Crifflen. 

The  eomp,  tertia  and  comp.  qmnia  are  the  onlf  two  that 
noeived  the  Papal  sanction. 

2.  The  second  part  of  the  Ccrpu$Juru  Cancniei  is  made 
up  of  the  following  four  collections  of  decretals  : — 

(<k^  DeerttaU  cf  Gregory  IX. — The  same  causes  that 
oeeasioned  the  compilation  of  the  Deerdum  induced  Pope 
GtegoTflX.  to  oommiBsion  his  chaplain,  Bajmond  of  Penna- 
forte  (near  Barcelona),  formerly  a  professor  of  canon  law  in 
Bologna  oniTersity  (and  since  canonised),  to  digest  into  a 
code  the  decretals  since  the  time  of  Qratian.  The  usual 
arrangement  in  fiTs  books  was  observed,  and  these  were 
subdrrided  into  tUuliy  consisting  of  eapUa  in  chronological 
order.    It  was  completed  in  four  years^  and  offieiaUy 

1)romnlgated  in  1234.  Its  original  name  was  Libri  extra 
s&  DeerdmmCj  which  was  abbreviated  to  X.  for  convenience 
m  citation,  e,g,,  a^  9,  X.  de  eo  qni  cognovit  (iv.  13), 
or  c  9,  X.  4, 13  refers  to  the  ith  book,  title  13,  chap.  9. 
^le  laws  are  in  the  form  of  decisions  pronounced  in  cases 
submitted  to  the  Pope  from  all  parts  of  Christendom. 
Among  these  are  several  cases  from  England  and  Sootknd.' 

g or  a  list  of  the  latter  see  Bcdetia  SeoUeanm  Siatuta,  iL 
2).  Raymond,  in  accordance  with  the  Pope's  instruo- 
tions,  omitted  such  facts  and  other  matter  as  he  considered 
im^evant  to  the  ease  in  hand.  These  soH^lled  partes 
dmtm  (genenJly  indicated  in  the  text  by  the  words 
"  et  infra  "  or  shortly  "  et  j.")  have  been  restored  in  modem 
edttioDs,  nnoe  witiiout  thinn  the  law  is  often  to  us  unintel- 

(&.)  The  LSber  Sexhu  in§  puUished  by  Pope  Boniface 
VUL  in  1298.  It  contains* the  decretals  down  to  that 
date  from  the  time  of  Gregory's  collection,  and  acquired  its 
name  from  b^ing  intended  as  a  supplement  to  Qregoiy's 
ive  books.  In  one  important  respect  it  differs  from  the 
latter.  Instead  of  a  case  being  stated  with  tlfb  Papal 
decision  tiiereon,  abstract  rules  of  law  are  laid  down, 
extracted  originally,  no  doubt,  from  actual  judgments.  A 
seriea  of  eighty-ei^t  Begydm  Jurie,  chiefly  borrowed  from 
Boman  law,  are  appended  to  the  work,  having  been  added, 
it  is  said,  by  the  civilian  Dinus  to  procure  its  accept- 
ance among  the  kgitUa  of  Bologna.  In  citing  from  the 
Liber  Sextue  it  is  usual  to  give  the  number  of  the  chapter, 
with  the  abbreviation  "in  vi^"  or  "in  6,''  the  number 
of  ^le  book,  and  the  numbj|r  and  rubric  of  the  title,  e.^., 
c.  L  in  vi**  de  const  ]^,  2,  or  c.  l..de  oonst  in  6,  L  2. 

(e.)  The  Clementina, — By  direction  of  Pope  Clement  V. 
the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Yienne  in  1311  (at  which  he 
presided,  the  Papal  court  having  beSn  transferred  to 
Avignon),  and  his  own  decretals  before  and  after  that  date, 
vren  collected  and  published  in  1313.  They  were  almost 
immediately  withdrafm  again  for  revision,  and  were  pro- 
mulgated in  their  present  form  by  hie  successor  Pope  John 
XXU.  in  1317,  under  the  name  of  Cenetituti^iue  Clemeniis 
Papm  r.  or  Clementinm.  The  mode  of  citation  ii  either 
by  the  chapter,  the  title-rubric,  the  words  "in  Clementinit,'' 
and  the  number  of  book  and  title  (e.^.,  c  1.  de  summa  trin. 
in  CleuL  L  1.),  or  by  calling  the  chapter  itself  the  Cle- 
mentioa,  and  adding  its  number,  with  Uie  title-rubric,  and 
numbers  of  book  and  title  {e,g,,  Clem.  1.,  de  summa  trio. 
1.  1). 

(dL)  The  Extravagantee, — ^The  Gementinie  were  the  last 
tl  the  collections  formally  promulgated  by  the  popes.  In 
the  15th  century  the  term  Corpus  Jurie  Canonici  was 
applied  to  the  body  of  law  composed  of  the  Decretum  aoH 


the  collections  of  Gregory,  Bomfaea,  and  Clement^  u 
appears  from  the  canons  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and 
BsseL    The  more  important  of  the  decretals  cnnitted  from 
the  Clementina  or  issued  subsequently  (distinjpiished  from 
those  in  the  Corput  Jurie  Oammiei  by  the  name  "  Extra- 
vagantes  '^  were  circulated  or  added  in  the  manuscripts  as 
a  supplement  to  the  Corpue  Jurie,  and  studied  along  with 
it  at  the  nniverrities.  Two  collections  of  them  were  printed 
by  Jean  Chappuis  in  his  edition  of  the  Corpue  Jurie 
Canoniei,  published  st  Paris  in  1500.     The  first,  which 
was  entitled  ExtravagaiUee  Joannie  XXIL,  comprised  Bztrajar 
twenty  constitutions  of  that  pope,  arranged  in  fourteen  ^n  jCi^x. 
titlea.    The. second  collection  was  called  SxtravaganUe^^^ 
Ccmmunee,  and  consieted  of  73  decretals  issued  in  the^^Q^*^''^ 
period  from  Boniface  YIH  to  Sixtns  V.  (1298-1484), 
systematically  arranged  according  to  the  traditional  scheme 
of  five  books  ("  sed  vacat  liber  quartus,"  devoted  in  pre- 
vious compilations  to  the  law  of  marTia|e)j  divided  into 
titles  and  chapten.    The  following  examples  will  explain 

the  method  of  citing  the   first  and  second  collections  i 

respectively  }—&  un.  Xvag.  la  xxiL  12,  or  (mentioninjj  ^^*^**^ 
the  rubric  of  the  title)  CLun.de  pcems  in  Extrav.  lo.  zxii. 
(12),andc  2,  Xvag.  comm.  nL  2, or  (givihgUie  title-rubric) 
c  2»  de  preeb.  et  dig.  in  Extrav.  comm.  uL  2.  Neither 
collection  waa  sanctioned  as  such  i  each  decretal  is  inde- 
pendent^ and  authoritative  proprio  vigcre.  The  two  sets  of 
Extravagantes  being  retained  in  subsequent  editions  have 
become  by  use  and  wont  part  of  the  Ccipue  Jurie  Canoniei, 
They  received  a  semi-oflBcial  approval  by  being  included  in 
the  edition  revised  by  the  Carreetoree  Bomani  (a  learned  c^^^^^ 
commission  appointed  by  Pius  IV.  in  1563),  and  published  Bomani 
as  the  authorized  text  by  Pope  Gregory  XIU.  in  1582. 

The  different  portions'  of  the  Corpue  Jurie   Cttnonici 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relatbn  of  lex  prior  and  ^^^'\^aiH} 
poeteriof,  so  that  in  cases  of  contradiction  the  latest  in  date  nici  a^  a- 
is  pref  ened.     The  same  rule  is  applied  to  the  single  capita  ^  ^ "" 
or  laws  of  the  private  collections  (the  Decretum  and  the 
Extravagantee),  but  not  to  tiiose  of  the  other  books,  which 
were  published  as  official  codes,  and  the  different  capita  of    . 
which  are  all  regarded  as  bearing  the  date  of  promulgation 
of  the  whole.    A  distinction  is  also  made  respecting  the 
authority  of  the  rubrics  o^  the  titles.      Those  found  .in 
the  Decretum,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  the  Babric» 
work  of  Gratian;  have  no  sanction  except  that  of  u^age ; 
while  in  the  decretals  of  Gregory,  Boniface,  and  Clement 
the  rubric  (rubrwm)  has  as  much  authority  as  the  text 
(nigrum),  both  having  been  issued  together.    The  stcm- 
mortd,.  or  eummce,  prefixed  to  the  canonr^md  chapters ^,^^^.^ 
emanate  from  the    glossators,  and  have  no    legislative 
authority.     But  they  generally  state  the  substance  of  the 
law  coneotly,  and  are  useful  for  purposes  of  interpretatioor 
The  Superecriptionee  Capitulorum,  giving  the  source*  and 
date  of  a  law,  and  in  the  case  of  each  decretal,  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  their  tion^n  cafi 
original  state,  but  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  all  cases,  tuiomm 
A  few  of  Gregory's  decretals,  for  instance,  bear  the  dates 
1235  and  1236,  whereas  we  know  they  must  have  been 
pronpunced  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  collection  in 
1234.    No  decretal  anterior  to  1298  is  of  authority  unless 
found. in  the  Decretum  or  the  collections  of  Gregoiy  or 
Boniface.     The  ClemenHnce  and  Extravagantee,  on  the  con* 
trary,  aro  not  exhaustive  for  the  period  they  cover,  and 
omission  from  them  does  not  affect  the  credit  of  an  other- 
wise genuine  constitution.    Andr^  (Coure  de  Droit  CaHon, 
3"**  6d,,  1860,  ^vol  iiu  p.  151)  gives  a  list  of  the  apo- 
cryphal laws  in  the  Decretum  and  Gregory's  Deeretale, 
They  are  more  numerous  in  the  former,  owing  to  Gratian's 
having  selected  his  materials  from  the  older  compilations 
instead  of  the  original  sources,  many  of  whicli  were  loet^ 
and  are  of  no  authority  except  so  far  as  adopted  by  sub- 
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seqaent  chnrcb  mage.  But  the  few  spurious  decretals  in 
Qregor/s  coUectioii  are  of  equal  authority  with  the  others, 
the  whole  having  reeeiTed  the  papal  imprimatur.  The 
oonstitutions  in  the  Liber  Sextus,  CUmetUinof,  and  Extra- 
vagarUi  are  all  genuine^ 

fiber  Sep-        The  Uher  Septimm  DeereUUium,  which  appears  in  a 

ttmus  supplement  to  some  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris,  is  a  mere 

private  collection  formed  by  Peter  Matthsus,  a  lawyer  of 

iBstitu-        Lyons,  in  1590.     The  Instiiuiiones  Juris  Cammiei  of  J.  P. 

^ueiotti  Lancelottus  of  Perugia  are  of  the  same  character,  but  they 
form  a  useful  and  trustworthy  compendium  and  are  of 
considerable  authority.  They  were  written,  as  the  author 
tells  us  in  his  preface,  to  complete  the  parallel  between  the 
two  Corpora  Juris,  civil  and  canon.  The  Deeretum  of  the 
canonists  corresponded  to  the  Pandects  of  the  civilians ;  the 
Decretals  of  Gregory  to  the  Code ;  the  Liber  Sext%u,  Cle- 
mentinis,  ahd  Extravagants  to  the  Novels.  At  the  Pope's 
suggestion  Lancelot  undertook  to  supply_a  text-book  cor- 
responding to  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  He  completed 
and  published  it  in  1563,  but  official  confirmation  never 
followed. 

iSltlons  Tha  latest  and  moit  oorreot  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juri$  Canawici  ia 

by  JEmilios  L.  Richter  (2  vela.  4to,  Leipaic,  1839),  of  which  a 
■econd  edition  is  in  the  press.  But  it  has  not  superseded  that  of  J. 
H.  Boehmer  (2  vols.  4to,  Halle,  11  n\  which  is  rendered  ralnable 
•by  his  notes  and  copious  indicesi  and  contains  much  useful  supple- 
mentary matter,  including  the  Liher  Septimus  and  Lancelots  Instil 
iutions. 

m  MfDLCTAL  HiSTOST. — From  the  12th  century 
Bologna  university  possessed  two  faculties  of  law — a  civil 
and  a  canon.  The  members  of  the  latter  were  called  doetores 
decreiorum  (a  degree  which  required  six  years'  previous 
stud^)  corresponcSng  to  the  doetores  legum  of  the  civil  law. 
Those  who  graduated  in  both  &culties  were  doctors  utrius^ 
Juris.  The  students  were  chssed  as  can&nistcs  or  decretistcs 
and  civilisim  or  le^istce.  The  irstem  of  tuition  was  oral 
(ledurcB)  with  minute  study  of  the  original  authorities. 
Ezplanatoxy  notes  (fflosscs)  were  added  by  many  of  the 
prof essofs  (hence  called  alosscUores)  to  their  copies  of  the 
text,  written  either  on  the  margin  or  between  the  lines. 
These  were  transcribed  alone  with  the  text  in  the  manu- 
scripts circulating  among  ^e  students.  Gradually  the 
glosses  took  the  ^pe  of  a  consecutive  commentary  [appa- 
rotus)  in  which  the  author  •  incorporated  what  was  most 
valuable  in  the  notes  of  his  predecessors.  One  of  these 
always  came  to  be  accepted  as  of  more  authority  than  the 
rest,  and  on  that  account  was  entitled  in  the  manuscripts 
Glossa  Ordinaria,  or  simply  ^/otM.  Such  are  the  gloss  on 
the  Deeretum  by  Joannes  Teutonicus  (1212),  revised  and 
supplemented  by  Bartholomaeus  Brixensis  (of  Bresciay  in 
1258,  and  that  on^  Gregory's  Decretals  oy  Bemardus 
Parmensis  (1266).  The  ordinair  gloss  of  the  Liber  Sextus 
and  Clementines  is  by  Joannes  Andre»  (1348),  the  author 
of  the  Arbor  Consanauinitaiis  et  Ajpnitatis  since  inserted 
in  the  Decrektm,  (The  last  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
Canonici,  with  the  gloss,  was  published  in  1671,  3  vols. 
fol.^Lyons,  sumpt  Huguetan  et  Barbier.)  Abridgments 
of  the  text,  giving  briefly  the  substance  of  the  titles  in  their 
order,  with  cross  references,  were  composed  under  the  name 
of  Summce  or  Distinctiones,  The  more  intricate  doctrines 
wore  explained  in  writings  called  Hepetitiones  at  greater 
length  than  was  suitable  to  the  lecture-room.  The  law  was 
also  expounded  by  means  of  real  or  fictitious  cases,  of  which 
digests  were  compiled  (casus)  for  tise  by  those  who  took 
part  in  the  disputations  or  moots,  which  were  regularly 
held  (qucBstiones),  These  were  conducted  br  different 
professors  on  different  days,  and  hence  were  often  named 
from  the  days  of  the  week  Dominicales,  Mereuriales, 
Veneriales,  Ac  CSoUections  were  made  of  unsettled  and 
controverted  points  (Dissensiones  Dominorum)  and  of  rules 
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or  maxims  of  law  (Brocarda^  Broeardica,  Panxmia,  on 
Eegules  Juris),  In  both  faculties  law  was  at  this  time 
cultivated  in  a  thoroughly  practical  spirit,  and  their  friendly 
rivalry  and  mutual  influence  were  beneficial  to  both.  The 
mode  of  study  was  similar  in  the  other  European  schooU, 
which  were  all  modelled  after  those  of  Bologna  or  Paris. 

The  church  was  thus  supplied  by  the  universities  with 
a  well-educated  class  of  lawyers  for  administering  the 
business  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts — those  institutions 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  growth  and  renown  of 
the  canon  law.  Their  devebpment  .was  gradual  but 
steady.  The  primitive  Christians,  in  pursuance  of  apostolic 
precept  (1  Cor.  vi.  1-6),  submitted  their  disputes  to  the  Eoeleoaa. 
decision  of  their  bishops,  and  it  was  enacted  by  several  ^^^|^ 
early  councils  that  questionB  between  churchmen  should  be 
settled  by  a  spiritual  tribunal  The  episcopal  jupsdiction 
was  extended  by  Constantine  to  all  matters  which  the  con- 
tending parties  agreed  to  submit  to  it.  This  so-called 
Audientia  Episcopalis  was  confirmed  by  several  later 
emperors,  and  the  bbhop's  sentence  was  enforceable  by  the 
civil  magistrate.  By  a  law  of  Justinian,  actions  against  i^IST^ 
the  clergy  were  directed  to  be  brought  before  the  bishop  i**^ 
in  the  first  instance.  In  course  of  time  the  church-courts 
absorbed  many  departments  of  civil  jurisdiction.  All 
matters  connected  in  the  most  distant  wav  with  the  church 
or  religious  duties  were  deemed  proper  subjects  for  disposal 
by  her  tribunals.  The  clergy  dispensed  the  sacraments^ 
and  their  assistance  was  required  on  the  occasion  of 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths.  Hence  the  curim 
christianiteUis  took  cognizance  of  questions  relating  to 
legitimacy,  marriage,  and  succession.  They  assumed  juris- 
diction over  not  only  the  clergy,  but  all  who  were  under 
the  obligation  of  religious  vows  {e,g.,  Crusaders\  as  well 
as  widows  and  orphans  {personoe  miserabtles)  and  minora. 
In  the  department  of  criminal  law  thev  were  particularly 
active,  punishing  both  ecclesiastical  and  religious  offences, 
such  as  heresy,  simony,  blasphemy,  sacrilege,  and  violation 
of  personal  and  social  morality  (adultery,  bigamv,  fraud, 
perjury).  For  the  administration  of  this  extended  judicial 
system  the  church  had  to  enact  her  own  rules  of  procedure, 
which  were  generally  a  great  improvement  on  thoso 
prevailing  in  the  civil  courts.  In  fact  it  was  by  no  means 
an  evil  at  that  period  of  European  history  tliat  the 
administration  of  the  law  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  who  were  the  best  educated  men  of  their  time,  &nd 
had  many  of  them  been  trained  as  lawyers  in  the  schools  of 
Bologna  and  Paris.  The  Teutonic  and  Gothic  codes  wer« 
very  imperfect'  in  most  branches  of  the  law.  and  the  civil 
and  criminal  procedure  of  the  native  tribunals  was  far  from 
settled.  Their  criminal  law  was  little  more  than  on 
elaborate  system  uf  fines,  graduated  according  to  the  raco 
or  rank  of  the  victim  or  the  criminal.  Evidence  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  was  unknown,  and  innocence  could  only 
rely  for  protection  oq  compurgation,  ordeal,  or  judicial 
combat  Hence  the  people  were,  during;  several  centuries, 
well  content  to  resort  to  the  church  courts.  The  exemption 
of  the  clergy  from  civil  jurisdiction  was  in  accordance  with 
the  Teutonic  principle  that  a  man  should  be  tried  by  his 
peers.  And  the  laity  were  tlumkful  to  take  shelter  behind 
the  church  from  the  fines  and  exactions  of  the  feudal  courts, 
which  were  inflicted  less  in  the  interests  of  justice  than  for 
the  profit  of  the  overlord. 

In  the  domain  of  public  law  the  influence  of  the  church 
was  conspicuous.  She  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
modem  international  law.  The  ancient  Humans  r^jarded 
all  foreigners  as  hostes.  Christianity  inculcated  the 
principle  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations.  The  popes  acted 
as  arbitrators  between  prince  and  prince,  and  between 
prince  and  people^  They  protected  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  and  right  against  might    The  principle  grerw  up 
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chat  international  questions  should  be  decided  acoording  to 
law  and  Christian  morality,  and  that  war,  when  ineritftble, 
flhookl  be  conducted  according  to  recQgniced  rules  laid 
down  in  the  interests  of  humanity.  The  Sjrstem^  of  church 
idministration  served  as  a  model  for  that  of  the  state, 
vhich  in  mediaval  times  was  frequently  controlled  by 
tita-  eedasiaatica.  The  constitutional  duties  of  a  sovereign  to 
'^  '*'^  his  people  were  boldly  asserted  by  the  church.  Kings  were 
taught  that  there  were  obligations  for  discharging  whicli 
they  wero  responsible  to  Qod,  and  that  if  these  were 
ne^ected  their  subjects  might  be  absolved  from  tiieir 
aU^ianoei  In  after  times  the  enemies  of  the  church 
borrowed  some  of  their  most  effective  weapons  from  her 
own  armoury.  The  writers  on  the  law  ol  nature  and  of 
nations,  who  headed  the  rebellion  against  the  encroachments 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  adopted  many  principles  which 
are  io  be  found  in  the  Gorpu$  Jurii  Cananiei,  where  we 
may  also  trace  the  germs  of  some  leading  doctrines  of  the 
French  Berolution. 

The  cancm  law  suited  the  civilization  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  natural  that  a  system,  claiming  to  regulate 
the  most  important  concerns  of  practical  life,  administered 
by  courts  which,  though  belonging  t^  different  nations, 
were  under  the  control  of  one  central  authority,  and 
devebped  under  the  direction  of  a  succession  of  able 
kgiahUois,  such  as  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  IIL,  should 
tale  the  lead  in  forming  the  character  and  reconciling  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  rising  nationalities.  The  canon 
law  was  not  so  much  an  independent  system  of  law  as  a 
method  of  selecting  what  was  best  from  the  existing  systems, 
and  transforming  it,  by  the  help  of  Christian  morality  a&d 
feeling,  into  one  homogeneous,  eclectic  whole.  Much  of 
the  Boman  element  in  ti^e  common  laws  of  Europe  at  the 
present  day  has  descended  indirectly  through  Uie  canon 
kw,  though  modem  jurists  are  too  apt  to  ignore  this  and 
express  their  obligations  to  the  ancient  sources  alone. 

The  decline  of  the  canon  law  kept  pace  with  that  of  the 
church  from  which  it  sprang.  The  strife  of  popes  and 
antipopes,  the  increased  strength  of  national  feeling  prompt- 
ing the  prelates  to  take  their  sovereign's  part  in  his  quarrels 
with  the  papacy,  the  arrogance  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
the  Beformation,  the  French  Revolution,  in  short,  all  those 
cauaea  that  weakened  the  church's  power  and  influence, 
were  prejudicial  to  the  authority  of  the  canon  law.  And 
BOW  tiiat  every  country  in  Europe  possesses,  if  not  a  code, 
at  all  events  a  matured  system  of  national  law,  the  Corpus 
Juris  Ccmcnici  poesesses  litUe  more  than  an  historical  and 
identifie  interest. 

IV.  Pkessmt  Authority. — Germany. — The  Canon  Law 
is  stQl  the  common  law  of  both  sections  of  the  Christian 
Bar  church  of  Qermany,  and  in  purely  religious  and  eccle- 
siastical  questious  affecting  their  internal  affairs  it  is 
applicable,  so  far  as  not  altered  by  modem  church  standards. 
Sach  are,  for  the  Roman  Catiiolics,  the  canons  of  the 
Tridentine  (1545-1563)  and  Vatican  (1869)  councils, 
and  the  various  concordats  with  the  temporal  power ;  for 
the  Protestants,  the  evangelical- confessions  (Augsburg,  &e.) 
and  the  Conelusa  Corporis  JSvangelieorum  (1653-1806). 
The  relations  of  the  different  churches  with  the  state  are 
regulated  exclusively  by  the  law  of  the  land.  In  a  ques- 
tion of  private  law  the  canon  law  has  no  validity  as  an 
independent  source.  Till  the  end  of  last  century  both 
the  civil  add  canon  laws  were  by  custom  received  as 
authoritative  in  Qermany.  Th^y  were  applied  universally 
m  the  ciril  courts,  and  tiie  canon  law  as  the  2e»  posterior 
was  preferred  in  case  of  conflict.  These  two  systems,  along 
with  the  feudal  customs,  were  the  three  constituent  elements 
of  the  common  law  or  Gemeines  RecfU.  The  jurisdiction 
of  th^  latter  is  now  confined  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Bodem  codes  to  about  one-third  of  Qermany.     Within  that 


area  the  Corpus  Juris  CancniH  may  be  quoted  to  aid  in 
interpreting  a  doubtful  point  of  common  law.  In  other 
words,  it  is  of  historical  but  not  of  legislative  authority. 

France, — The  Constituent  Assembly,  after  aboli^dng  p^^^^ 
tithes  and  religious  orders  and  secularising  church  property, 
superseded  the  canon  and  all  other  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  church  by  the  ConstOution  Civile  du  Clerffi,  enacted 
in  1790.  Finally,  in  1793  the  Convention  auppressed 
altogether  the  Christian  religion  and  its  institutions.  Since 
the  restoration  of  the  Church  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  both  its  internal  govemment  and  external  relations 
have  been  regulated  exclusively  by  civil  enactment,  based 
on  the  conooidat  between  Napoleon  L  and  Pope  Pius  VH 
(1801),  and  the  Articles  Orffoniques  which  followed  in 
1802. 

England, — The  Canon  Law  is  of  no  intrinsic  obligation 
in  England.  The  English  peqde  have  in  all  agea  shown  a  Eni^a&d 
firm  determination  that  neither  the  national  church  nor 
the  national  law  ahould  be  subject  to  the  Papal  legislation 
or  jurisdiction.  As  eariy  as  1138  Archbishop  Theobald  of 
Canterbury  brought  over  Vacariua  and  other  learned 
eoclesiaatica  from  Italy  to  introduce  the  study  of  civil  and 
canon  law  into  England.  The  bishops  and  clergy  vigor- 
ously supported  the  new  system  so  favourable  to  their 
order ;  but  the  nobility  and  laity  genehdly  adhered  to  the 
old  common  law  with  great  pertinacity.  The  contest  was 
practically  decided  when  in  the  13th  century  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  was  fixed  at  Westminster.  This  brought 
together  the  practitioners  in  municipal  law  who  had  been, 
while  the  court  was  ambulatory,  dispersed  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  ahortly  afterwards  the  victory  of  common 
law  was  made  secure  by  the  establishment  of  the  Inns  d 
Court  and  Chancery  for  the  education  of  youth  in  muni' 
cipal  law. 

The  system  administered  in  the  spiritual  courta  ia 
known  as  "  the  king's  ecclesiastical  law."  It  is  baaed  on 
the  canon  law,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  highly  useful  to 
the  English  ecclesiastical  lawyer.  But  only  such  portions 
of  the  canon  law  have  been  adopted  as  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  national  legatine  and  provincial  constitutions^ 
the  statutes  of  the  realm,  and  immemorial  church  usage. 

The  canon  law,  though  not  binding  proprio  vigors^  is  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  common  law  of  England.  The  rulea 
for  the  descent  of  land,  for  instance,  are  borrowed  wholly 
from  that  system.  But  England  assimilated  less  of  it  than 
other  countries,  or  than  might  have  been  adopted  bv 
herself  with  advantage.  It  was  not  that  the  Englisa 
people  considered  the  provisions  of  the  canon  law  inferior  to 
their  own  customs ;  they  were  as  a  rule  entirely  ignorant 
of  it  But  their  straggles  against  appeals  to  Rome  and 
other  claims  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  roused  the  feeling 
of  the  nation.  Q'hey  stoutiy  stood  up  for  their  common 
law,  ctunbrous  and  even  barbarous  in  some  respects  as  it 
was,  not  because  they  thought  it  perfect,  but  because  the^ 
were  resolved  to  manage  their  own  concerns  after  their 
own  fashion.  At  the  parliament  of  Merton  (1236)  when 
the  bishops  proposed  that  legitimation  by  subsequent 
marriage  should  be  legalized,  alleging  that  holy  church 
(that  is,  the  canon  law)  sanctioned  such  legitimation,  aU 
the  earls  and  barons,  we  are  told,  with  one  voice  answered, 
'*  Nolumus  leges  Angli»  mutari."  This  incident  shows 
that  even  at  that  early  date  canon  law  was  of  no  authority 
unless  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  land,  for  the  decretid 
(c  6,  X.  qui  filii  sint  legitimi,  iv.  17)  alluded  to  by  the 
bishops  was  addressed  by  Pope  Alexander  IIL  to  the 
bishop  of  Exeter  in  1172,  and  was  incorporated  in  the 
Decretals  of  Qregory  promulgated  in  1234,  two  years 
before  the  parliament  of  Merton. 

Scotland, — Several  causes  conduced  to  the  provisions  of  soouana 
the  canon  law  being  extensively  adopted  by  the  law  of 
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Scotland.  Duing  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries  canon  law 
was  pnblidj  tanght  in  the  Scottish  universities ;  and  from 
a  very  earlj  period  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Scottish  youth 
to  resort  for  purposes  of  study  to  foreign  countries,  whence 
many  of  them  returned  doctors  in  vtroqtte  jure,  A  wide 
jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  the  consistorial  courts,  from 
which  for  many  centuries  an  appeal  to  Borne  was  competent, 
and  at  one  time  half  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of 
Justice  were  necessarily  clerical,  while  all  were  learned  in 
both  civil  and  canon  law.  Ck>nveyancing,  moreover,  was 
in  the  hands  of  clerical  notaries,  who,  till  1469,  were,  like 
those  of  Europe  generally,  appointed  exclusively  by  the 
emperor  and  the  Pope.  But  though  one  of  ih,^  fontet  jurU 
Scotia,  canon  law  never  was  of  itself  authoritative  in 
Scotland.  In  the  canons  of  her  national  provincial 
councils  (at  whose  yearly  meetings  representatives  attended 
on  behalf  of  the  king)  that  country  possessed  a  canon  law 
of  her  own,  which  was  recognized  by  the  parliament  and 
the  popes,  and  enforced  in  the  courts  of  law.  Much  of  it, 
no  doubt,  was  borrowed  from  the  Corpus  Juris  Can<mici, 
the  Tridentine  standards,  and  the  English  provincial 
canons.  But  the  portions  bo  adopted  derived  their 
authority  from  the  S(x>tti8h  Church.  The  general  canon 
law,  unless  where  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  a  decision  of  the  courts,  or  sanctioned  by 
the  canons  of  a  provincial  council,  is  only  received  in 
Scotland  according  to  equity  and  expediency. 

AnnrnoiTAL  Authoritiu.  — Histobt  akd  LrrxRAruBX :» 
Do^jftt,  Eisto(re  du  Drtrit  Ccmoniqus,  Ptria,  1677 ;  BickeU, 
OtsehiehUdMKircKtnreehts,  voL  i.  ^never  completed!,  Gieaaen,  1848; 
RoteMrt  CfetehkhU  de$  Rackta  im  MiiUekOUr,  voL  L  KammisdUs 
RuhL  Meiiu,  1849.  The  bett  bibliograpbicsl  hiitoxy  when  com- 
pleted will  be — Maaaaen,  OetckichU  dtr  QuelUn  und  dtr  Literatur  des 
ban&nisehtn  BkHU  im  AbeiuUand*  bis  turn  Auagana*  des  MUUlaiUrSt 
ToL  L  1870.  The  Yienna  Academv  of  Sciences  have  voted  fonda 
f^m  the  Savigny  foundation  to  enable  the  author  to  viait  foreign 
libraries  for  Hm  pnrpoaes  of  his  work,  which  contains  in  consequence 
Uie  best  accovit  of  the  varions  MS3.  The  first  volume  comes  down 
to,  without  including,  the  False  Decretals.  Four  additional  volumes 
are  expected.  The  glossators  and  the  medieval  universities  are 
treated  of  in  Savignj,  OesehiehU  das  B»nisehen  RteJUs  im  MiUtlaUsr, 
rol.  iii  2d  ed.  1884.  The  history  and  svstem  of  tiie  oonstitntion 
of  the  church  is  handled  with  great  learning  and  acumen  by 
Phomassin,  Aneienns  tt  NouvelU  Dxsciplins  ds  VSglise,  Lyons,  1878, 
(same  work  in  Latin,  but  difTer^tly  arranged,  Ftius  ei  Nova  EecL 
DisCt  Paris,  1688,  8  vols.  foL).  Consult  slso  Wasserschleben's 
articles  in  Herzog's  Real'Entydopadis  on  Kanonen  und  Deerdalsn- 
tammlung*n,  Kanonisches  Jte^,  Olossen  und  OlosstUortn,  and  the 
text-books  mentioned  below.  Text  Books:—!  .  By  Roman  Catholic 
authors— Doviatius  (Doqjat),  Pranoiionum  Canonicarum  lAhri 
Quinqw,  Paris,  1687,  modem  ed.  bT  Schott,  Mitav.  et  lips.  1776, 
2  vols.  8to  ;  Van  Espen,  Jus  EccUsiasticum  Universum,  last  ed. 
Mogunt  1791,  8  vols.  4to ;  Gibert,  Corpus  Juris  Canoniei  per  Bsgu- 
las  Naturali  Ordins  JXgestas  ExposiU,  Col.  Allobr.,  1725,  8  vols. 
foL  ;  Lancelottua,  InstUuiiorus  Juris  Canortiei,  last  ed.  cum  adnot 
Ziegleri  et  Thomasii,  HaL  1716,  4  vols.  4to  (the  first  ed.  having 
been  published  in  1568,  a  few  months  before  tiie  dissolution  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  contains  the  law  of  the  Corpus  Juris  canoniei  with- 
out  the  modifications  introduced  by  that  council);  Bevoti,  InstUu- 
tionum  Canonicarum  l^tri  iv.,  first  ed.  Rom.  1781,  4  vols,  last  ed. 
Leodii,  1860,  2  vols.;  Phillips,  Kirchsnrtehi  (ecclesiastical  law), 
RegensbuTff*  7  vols.  8vo,  1845-72  (not  yet  completed);  Schulte, 
Vas  Kath^isdu  Kirehsnreeht,  Giessen,  1856-60,  2  vols.  8to  ;  Ross- 
birt,  Canoniaches  Recht,  Schaffhausen,  1857 ;  Walter,  Lehrbuch  dss 
Kirchenrtchts  oiler  ehrisilichsn  Confesnontn,  14th  ed.  Bonn,  1871. 
2.  By  Protestant  authors — Gisbertus  Yoetins,  folitica  Eedlesiasiiea^ 
Amsterdam,  1663-66,  4  vols.  4to ;  J.  H.  Boehmer,  Jus  EccUsiasli- 
sum  ProUtlaiUium  (in  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  Gregory's 
Decretals),  5th  ed.  Hal.  1756-63,  5  roU.  4to,  and  the  same  author's 
Inkituiiones  Juris  Canoniei^  5th  ed.  Hal.  1770 ;  Mejer,  Lehrhueh 
ie$  Dcutschtn  Kircfunrtchts,  8d  ed.  Gdttingen,  1869;  Richter, 
lAhrhuch  des  katholisehen  und  svangelischsn  Kirchsnrechts^  7  th 
ed.  by  Dove,  Leipsic,  1874.  Dictionarizs  : — Durand  de  Maillane, 
Dietionnaire  Canonique,  last  ed.  1786,  6  vols.  8vo  ;^  Ferraris, 
Prompta  Bibiiotheea  Canonica,  Juridiea,  kc.,  Abb4  Migne's  ed.  8 
Tols.    1866 ;  Andr4,    Coura  Alphabitiqui  et  MMhodiqus  ds  Droit 
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(7afi0%  8d  ed.  6  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1860.  Excellent  articles  oik 
subjects  relating  to  canon  law  are  contained  in  Wetzer  and  Welte, 
KireKsntsaeieon  odsrBneyelopddisdsrkatholisehsn  ThsologiSfTrnbrng, 
1847-56,  18  vols.  8vo^  and  Henog,  Bsal-Encyelopddis  fUr  pro* 
tsstantischs  Thsologis  und  JTirehs,  1854-68,  22  vols.  8vo.  Falo 
Dborstals  :— The  latest  criticism  is  bv  Hinschius,  CommstUatio  ds 
CoUsctions  Isidori  Msreatoris  (prefizea  to  his  ed.  of  the  work, 
Lipsis,  1868),  and  art  Ptsudo  •  Isidor  by  Wasserschleben  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encydop^is  (xii.  837),  1860,  and  by  Hefele  ih 
Wetser  und  Welte's  Kirehsnlsxieon  (viii  849),  1852.  The  text- 
books  of  fhillips,  Schulte,  Walter,  Ricnter,  Itc,  give  a  risumi  of  the 
different  views.  The  older  authorities  Kn—EeeUsiastiea  HisUria, 
frc  (known  as  the  Magdeburg  Centuries,  IS  vols,  fol),  BasiL  1559- 
74,  voL  ii  0.  7,  and  VoL  iii.  c.  7 ;  F.  Turrianus,  Adversus  Magds' 
burgenses  Centuriatores,  &c.,  FlorenL  1572 ;  Blondellns,  Pseudo- 
isidorus  si  Turrianus  Fapulantes^  Genev.  1628 ;  Gsllandins,  Ds 
Vetustis  Canonum  Collsdionibus  SyUoge  (2  vols.  4to),  Mogunt.  1790» 
voL  i.  p.  528,  and  voL  ii^.  1  (dissertations  by  the  brothers  Bal> 
lerini  and  Car.  Blascus);  Knust,  D$  Foniibus  st  ConsUio  Pssudoisi^ 
doriarus  CoUedionis,  Gdtting.  1882 ;  Rosshirt,  £u  dsn  kirehonreeht- 
lichen  Quellen  dss  erztsn  Jahrtaussnds  und  su  dsn  PssudoisidoT' 
iaehsn  Decretalsn,  Heidelb.  1849.  Cakon  Law  in  Ekoland  :— Sir 
Matthew  Hale's  History  of  the  Common  Law,  chap.  2  (6th  ed.  by 
Runnington,  1820);  Reeve's  Hist,  of  the  English  Law,  chaps.  25  and 
26  (new  ed.  by  Fmlason,  1869,  8  vols.);  Introductions  to  Black- 
stone's  Commsntaries :  Bum's  Boelesiastieal  Law  (9th  ed.  by 
Phillimore,  4  vols.  1842),  and  Phillimore's  Eeclesiastieal  Law  of  the 
Church  of  England  (2  toIs.  1878) ;  Bowyer's  Bsadings  before  M# 
Sodetv  (fths  MiddU  'Temple,  1851,  lectures  12  to  15 ;  Ths  Quern 
V.  MtUis,  1844,  10  Clark  and  Finnelly's  House  of  Lords  Reports, 
53i ;  Martin  v.  Mackonoehie  and  Flamank  v.  Simpton,  1868,  Lair 
Reports,  2  Admiralty  and  Ecclesiastical,  116 ;  The  Queen  v.  ths 
Arehbiihqp  of  Canterbury,  1848,  11  Adolphos  and  Ellis's  Queen'a 
Bench  Reports,  new  series^  488 ;  MarshaU  v.  ths  Bishop  o/Exetsr, 
I860,  29  Law  Journal,  new  series,  Common  Pleas,  854.  Carok 
Law  ur  Scotland  :— Lord  Stair^s  InstUutions,  bk.  L  tit  L  sees.  14 
and  16 ;  Fergusson's  Consistorial  Law,  1829,  p.  2 ;  Riddell's  Scot* 
ti^  Purage  and  Consistorial  Law,  1842,  voL  L  p.  449 ;  Introduce 
tion  to  Fiaser's  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife,  8  vols.  1876 ;  Mr 
Joseph  Robertson's  preuoo  to  Eedssies  Seoticanes  Statuia,  2  vols. 
4to.,  1866  (Bannatyne  Club) ;  Bell's  Sevort  ^a  Cass  qf  LejfUiniacir 
under  a  Putative  Masriags,  1825 ;  Lord  Medwyn's  opinion  in  the 
Mamoch  case  (Oruickehasar  v.  Gordon),  10th  March,  1848-45  ; 
Dunlop's  Court  of  Session  Reports^  941.  (W.  F.  H). 

CANONICAL,  as  an  adjective,  is  f oond  associated  with 
many  substantives,  and  always  implies  dependence,  real  or 
supposed,  upon  the  canons  of  the  church.  Thus  we  read 
of  **  canonical  obedience,"  as  signifying  the  obedience  recog^ 
nized  as  djue  to  a  superior  officer  of  the  church  from  an 
inferior,  as  that  due  to  a  bishop  from  a  presbyter.  Per- 
haps the  best  known  and  most  widely-spread  use  of  the 
term  occurs  in  the  case  of  Canonical  Mours,  otherwise 
called  Sours  of  Prayer,  which  are  certain  stated  times  of 
the  day,  consigned  in  the  East,  and  in  the  West  before  the 
Reformation,  more  especially  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  to 
offices  of  prayer  and  devotion.  These  were  at  first  three 
only,  and  were  supposed  to  be  inherited  from  the  Jewish 
Church  (see  Ptolm  Iv.  17,  Dan.  vL  10,  and  Acts  iii.  1),-'- 
namely,  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  corresponding  to 
9  A.M.,  noon,  and  3  p.m.  with  us.  They  were  increased 
to  five,  and  subsequently  to  seven  (see  Psalm  czix.  164)» 
and  in  time  made  obligatory  on  monastic  and  clerical 
bodies.  The  full  Ust,  recognized  almost  universally  through- 
out Europe  before  700  A.l>.,  stands  thus : — Matins  (called 
also  Matin  Lauds,  or  simply  Lauds),  Prime,  Terce,  Sext, 
Nones,  Evensong,  Compline;  in  the  Saxon  canons  of 
JEitnc,  Uhtsang,  Primsang,  Undcrsang,  Middaysang,  Nofy- 
sang,  JS/ensang,  Nihtsang,  (See  Du  Cange,  Gtossarium, 
s.  V,  "Horse  CanonicsBj"  Durandus,2)tf  Qf,  Divin,,  lib.  v.^ 
Smith  and  Cheetham's  Dictionary  of  Christian  AiUiguilies, 
art.  "  Hours  of  Prayer.")  Bishop  Cosin,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  L,  put  forth  an  edition  of  the  ffours  (as  books  of 
devotion  for  the  canonical  'hours  are  often  called)  for  the 
use  of  such  individuals  or  bodies  of  the  English  CSiurch  a* 
might  like  to  use  them. 

CANONIZATION,  a  ceremony  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
by  which  persons  deceased  are  ranked  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  saints.     This  act  is  preceded  by  beatification ;  and 
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tftar  ih»  merits  of  the  indlTidcud  Iiato  been  duly  tested 
tnd  approTed,  the  Pope  decrees  the  canonization. 

The  tenn  was  not  intK>daced  till  the  12th  century.  The 
fint  person  who  arailed  himself  of  it  waa  Udolric,  biahop 
of  Constance,  in  his  letter  to  Pope  Caliztua  XL  relatiye  to  the 
canonization  of  Bishop  Conrao.  The  act,  however,  dates 
from  a  much  more  remote  antiquity.  The  ceremony  was 
originally  only  a  commemoration  of  the  martyrs,  whose 
aasistanoe  was  inroked  in  the  name  of  the  churdi  militant 
to  which  they  had  belonged.  Originally  bishops  decided 
whether  or  not  the  candidate  had  fairly  vindicated  his 
claim  to  the  honour  ;  but  they  only  acted  as  the  organ  of 
public  opinion.  Orthodoxy  was  certainly  considered  of 
great  importance,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
dnsion  of  Origen  and  Tertullian,  tho«e  great  though  erratic 
geniuses  of  the  early  church,  from  the  title.  As  soon  as 
the  power  of  Rome  was  once  more  upon  the  ascendant  in 
Europe,  the  popes  naturally  appropriated  to  themselves  the 
important  privilege  of  canonization.  None  but  martyrs 
\? ere  at  first  admitted  into  the  category  of  saints,  but  in 
course  of  time  the  privilege  was  extendeid  to  some  of  those 
pious  men  who,  without  having  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood,  had  evinced  the  sincerity  of  their  belief 
by  the  parity  of  their  practice.  In  later  times,  however, 
the  Pope  assumed  the  right  of  admitting  into  the  sacred 
catalogue  potentates  whose  claim  seems  to  have  largely 
consisted  in  their  support  of  his  temporal  interests.  Not- 
able instances  of  this  are  the  names  of  the  emperor  Henry 
L,  canoniied  by  Eugenius  III.,  and  Edward  the  Confessor 
«f  England,  canonixed  by  Alexander  IIL 

8o  long  as  the  right  of  according  the  honours  of  canoni- 
zation was  vested  in  the  bishops,  there  was  no  public 
guarantee  that  it  had  been  exercised  with  rigour  or  discre- 
tion. But  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  popes, 
means  were  taken  to  prevent  anv  but  really  meritorious 
persons  from  being  enrolled  in  the  holy  category.  Even 
then,  however,  a  very  simple  ordeal  sufficed.  A  few 
miracles  reported  to  have  happened  at  a  tomb  were  enough 
to  give  its  inmate  a  claim  to  have  his  name  inscribed  in 
tlie  canon  of  the  mass  among  the  number  of  the  happy. 
A  Roman  Catholic  writer,  the  editor  of  Butler's  Live$  of 
(ii  SaitUt  (ed.  1866)  states  that  "  the  proceedings  of  a 
beatification  or  canonization  are  long,  rigorous,  and  ex- 
pensive.'' It  has  been  asserted  that  the  discovery  of  the 
Isst-named  feature  of  the  process  prevented  the  somewhat 
parsimonious  Henry  YIL  of  England  from  carrying  out  his 
desire  for  the  canonization  of  King  Henry  YL  ;  Bacon, 
how6?er  (History  of  Henry  YJI,\  inclines  rather  to 
the  belief  that  the  obstacle  here  was  the  pope's  fear  it 
would  "  diminish  the  estimation  of  that  land  of  honour  ^ 
to  give  it  to  such  "  a  simple  man."  At  a  later  period,  when 
the  ceremony  was  only  performed  after  a  considerable  lapse 
of  time,  reasons  were  always  hard  to  be  found  why  the 
laintly  candidate  should  be  rejected.  In  modem  times 
the  court  of  Rome  has  shown  itself  extremely  averse  to 
promiscuous  canonization ;  and  since  the  day«  of  Benedict 
XIY.,  the  promoter  of  the  faith,  popularly  known  as  the 
advocaitu  diaboli,  or  devO*s  advocate,  has  exercised  extreme 
severity  in  sifting  the  claims  of  aspirant&  It  is  further 
neceasary  that  a  period  of  a  hundred  years  should  elapse 
between  the  death  of  the  saiaik  and  his  admission  into  the 
calendar.  But  the  more  pious  men  of  every  country  in 
Europe  have  of  late  evinced  so  little  ambition  to  secure 
this  posthumous  compliment,  that  it  may  now  be  considered 
to  have  gone  fairly  out  of  fashion.  It  is  also  probable  that 
the  far  moro  stringent  rules  of  evidence  and  the  growth  of 
physical  science  have  tended  to  render  proof  of  the 
supernatural  much  more  diffictdt  than  it  seemed  to  be  to 
«or  mediasval  forefathera  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
Lntberan  divines  of   the  century  after  the   Reformer's 


decease    frecpiently  refer    to    him    is  B.    {it,,  Beatui) 
LuthcnuL 

On  the  day  of  canonization  the  Pope  and  cardinals 
officiate  in  white  ;  while  St  Peter's  churdi  is  iUuminated 
and  hung  with  rich  tapestry,  upon  which  the  arms  of  the 
Pope,  and  of  the  prince  or  state  requiring  the  canonization, 
arc  embroidered  m  gold  and  silver. 

Beatification,  which  frequently  precedes  canonization, 
gives  an  inferior  status  to  the  deceased  person^  and  appears 
rather  to  recommend  him  as  a  fit  object  for  the  etUtus  of 
his  co-religionists  than  to  enjoin  it. 

See  Du  Cange  Glossarium,  ;  v.  "  Oanonizare,"  and  the 
references  there  given  to  St  Augustine  on  St  John,  the 
Bull  of  Pope  John  XY.,  and  (for  the  ceremonies)  to  the 
CertmonUUe  Romanum,  liK  i  sect  16.  Compare  MilmaHi 
LcU.  ChritUanity,  bk.  xiv.  chap  iL,  and  preface  to  Forbee's 
KaUndar  of  Scottish  Saints,  IS72,  For  the  Roman  Catholic 
statement  of  the  case  see  Alban  Butler's  Lives  of  ths  Saints, 
preface  to  edition  of  1866,  and  an  £ssav  on  BsatifioaHon, 
Canonisation^  4x,,  by  F.  W.  Faber  (London,  1848).  But 
the  great  authorities  on  the  subject  to  which  all  Roman 
Catholics  refer  are  the  decrees  of  Pope  Urban  YUL,  and 
a  treatise  on  the  entire  subject  by  Pope  Benedict  XIY. 

CANOFUS,  or  Cakobub,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  Mediterranean,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  stadia,  or  fifteen  miles,  to  the  east  of  Alexandria. 
It  contained  a  veiy  popular  shrine  of  the  god  Seiapis; 
and  was  the  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  henna,  the  scarlet 
dye  with  which  women  in  the  East  colour  their  naUa. 
The  town  was  notorioua  for  its  dissoluteness;  and  at 
Alexandria  rose  into  eminence,  it  gradually  declined.  All 
that  remains  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  Canopus,  the  pilot  ol 
Menelaus,  is  said  to  hove  died  in  Egypt,  and  to  have  given 
his  name  to  the  town. 

CANOS A,  or  CAKxrsnnc,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Terra  di  Bari,  and  district  of  Barletta,  situated  on  the 
slope  of  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus  oi 
Ofanto,  about  15  miles  from  the  sea,  and  6  miles  from 
the  battlefield  of  CannA.  Its  most  interesting  buildings 
of  modem  date  are  a  feudal  castle  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  the  church  of  St  Sabinus  the  patron  saint  of  the  city, 
with  its  mosque-like  cupolas  and  ancient  pulpit.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  latter  stands  the  tomb  of  Bohemonq 
of  Antioch,  who  died  in  1102.  The  ruins  of  the  old 
Roman  city  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the 
modem  town ;  large  portions  of  its  walls  can  stiU  In»  traced; 
and  there  are  extensive  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  which 
was  larger  than  that  of  Pompeii,  and  a  gateway,  frequently 
described  as  a  triumphal  arch,  dedicated  to  Tr^aa 
Yarious  expbrations  have  brought  to  light  great  numbers 
of  vases,  inscriptions,  and  misceUaneous  antiquities,  amontf 
which  is  a  complete  Ust  of  the  members  of  the  municipcj 
senate.  The  vases,  which  have  been  principollv  derived 
from  the  sepulchres  excavated  in  the  tufa  rock  which  were 
discovered  about  1803,  are  large  in  size  and  somewhat 
coarse  in  workmanship.  (See  Millin,  Description  des 
tombeaux  de  Canosa,  Paris,  1813.)  Like  several  of  the 
more  important  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy,  Conusium  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Qredan  hero  Diomede ; 
the  origin  of  the  city,  however,  can  be  traced  with  tolerable 
certainty  to  the  Pelasgi  Caxmaium  is  first  mentbned  in 
history  as  assisting  the  Samnites  in  their  wars  against  the 
Romans,  by  whom  it  was  subdued  for  the  first  time  318 
B.C.  In  the  second  Punic  war  the  inhabitants  gave  shelter 
within  their  walls  to  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  army, 
which  retreated  thither  after  the  rout  at  Canne.  In  the 
second  year  of  the  social  war,  in  which  Canusium  joined 
the  revolted  allies,  it  was  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  the 
Romana  In  the  civil  wars  it  suffered  severely,  but  c^ways 
contrived  to  preserve  its  munidpal  privileges,  and  was  U9vcr 
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colonbed  from  Borne  till  the  days  of  Marcus  Aarelius.  In 
the  JtfT  ad  Bmmdutium  of  Horace,  its  bread  is  described 
08  gritty,  and  its  water  as  extremely  scanty.  This  last 
defect  was  remedied  by  Herodes  Atticus,  who  constructed 
an  aqueduct,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible.  In 
the  tenth  satire  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  the  inhabitants 
are  called  hilinffttet,  probably  from  their  speaking  Latin 
•r  Greek  indifferently.  Till  a  late  period  in  the  Middle 
Ages  O^nusium  continued  an -important  and  flourishing 
city ;  but  it  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  Lombards 
and  Saracens.  In  1694  it  was  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earth- 
quake,  and  in  1851  it  was  considerably  injured  by  a  similar 
disturbance.  The  title  of  prince  of  Canosa  was  bestowod 
in  1712  on  Tiberio  Capece.     Population,  14,900. 

CANOVA,  Aktonio  (1767-1822),  one -of  the  leading 
sculptors  of  modem  times,  was  bom  on  the  Ist  of  November 
1757,  at  Passagno,  an  obscure  village  situated  amid  the 
recesses  of  the  hills  of  Asolo^  where  these  form  the  last 
undulations  of  the  Venetian  Alps,  as  they  subside  into  the 
plains  of  Treviso.  At  three  years  of  age  Canova  was 
deprived  of  both  parents^  his  father  dying  and  his  mother 
remarrying.  Their  loss,  however,  was  compensated  by  the 
tender  solicitude  and  care  of  his  paternal  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  the  latter  of  whom  lived  to  experience  in  her 
turn  the  kindest  personal  attention  from  her  grandson, 
who,  when  he  had  the  means,  gave  her  an  asylum  in  his 
bouse  at  Bome.  The  father  and  grandfather  of  our  artist 
followed  the  occupation  of  stone-cutters  or  minor  statuaries ; 
and  it  is  said  that  (heir  famijy  had  for  several  ages  suppbed 
Passagno  with  members  of  that  calling.  As  soon  -as 
Canova's  hand  could  hold  a  pencil,  he  'Was  initiated  into 
the '  principles  of  drawing  by  his  affectionate  grandfather 
Pasino.  The  latter  possessed  some  knowledge  both  of 
drawing  and  of  architecture,  designed  well,  and  showed 
considerable  taste  in  the  execution  of  ornamental'^  works. 
To  his  art  he  was  greatly  attached ;  and  upon  his  young 
charge  he  looked  as  one  who  was  to  perpetuate,  i^ot  only 
the  family  name,  but  also  the  family  profession.  ^ 

The  early  years  of  Canova  were  passed  in  study;  The 
bias  of  ina  mind  was  to  sculpture,  and  the  facilities 
afforded  for  the  gratification  ot  this  predilection  in  the 
workshop  of  his  grandfather  were  eagerly  improved.  In 
his  ninth  year  he  executed  two  small  shrmes  of  Carmra 
marble,  which  are  still  extant  Soon  after  this  period  he 
appears  to  have  been  constantly  employed  under  his  grand- 
father. Amongst  those  who  patronized  the  old  man  was 
thfl  patrician  family  Falier  of  Venice^  and  by  this  means 
young  Canova  was  first  introduced  to  the  senator  of  that 
name,  who  afterwards  became  his  most  zealous  patron. 
Between  the  younger  son,  Giuseppe  Falier,  and  the  artist 
a  friendship  commenced  which  terminated  only  with  life. 
From  the  interest  which  was  excited  in  this  family  for 
Oanova,  the  senator  Falier  was  induced  to  receive  him 
under  his  immediate  protection.  It  has  been  related  by  an 
Italian  writer,  and  since  repeated  by  several  biographers, 
that  Canova  was  indebted  to  a  trivial  fortuitous  circum- 
stance,— ^the  moulding  of  a  lion  in  butter,  ~f or  the  warm 
interest  which  Falier  took  in  his  welfare.  The  anecdote 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  By  his  kind  patron  Canova  was 
olaoed  under  Bemardi,  or,  as  he  is  generally  called  by 
filiation,  Torretto,  a  sculptor  of  considerable  eminence,  who 
had  taken  up  a  temporary  residence  at  Fagnano,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  vicinity  of  the  senator's  mansion.  This  took 
place  whilst  Canova  was  in  his  thirteenth  year;  and  with 
Torretto  he  continued  about  twoyears,  making  in  many 
respects  considerable  progress.  This  master  returned  to 
Venice^  where  he  soon  afterwards  died ;  but  by  the  high 
terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  pupil  to  Faliet,  the  latter 
was  induced  to  bring  the  young  artirt  to  Venice,  whither 
he  accordingly  went,  and  w«a  vh^ed  under  a  nephew  of 


Torretto.  With  this  instructor  he  continued  about  a  yea% 
studying  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  After  the  termina- 
tion of  this  engagement  he  began  to  work  on  hii  own 
account,  and  received  from  his  patron  an  order  for  a  group 
on  the  subject  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  The  first  figure, 
which  represents  Eurydice  in  flames  and  smoke,  in  the  act 
of  leaving  the  infernal  realms,  was  completed  towards  the 
close  of  his  sixteenth  year.  It  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
patron  and  friends,  and  the  artist  was  now  considered 
qualified  to  appear  before  a  public  tribunal.  The  kindness 
of  some  monks  supplied  him  with  his  first  worktop,  which 
was  the  vacant  cell  of  a  monastery.  Here  for  nearly  four 
years  he  laboured  with  the  greatest  perseverance  and 
industry.  He  was  also  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the 
academy,  where  he  carried  off  several  prizes.  .But  he  relied 
far  more  on  the  study  and  imitation  of  nature.  From  his 
contemporaries  he  could  learn  nothing,  for  their  style  was 
vicious.  From  their  works,  therefore,  he  reverted  to  living 
models,  as  exhibited  in  every  variety  of  situation.  A  large 
portion  of  his  time  was  also  devoted  to  anatomy,  which 
science  was  regarded  by  him  as  "the  secret  of  the  art** 
He  likewise  frequented  places  of  public  amusement,  where 
he  carefully  studied  the  expressions  and  attitudes  of  the 
performers.  Not  a  day  was  allowed  to  pass  without  his 
makina  some  visible  advances  in  his  profession.  He  formed 
a  resolution,  ^which  was  faithfully  adhered  to  for  several 
years,  never  to  close  his  eyes  at  night  without  having  pro- 
duced some  design.  Whatever  was  likely  to  forward  his 
advancement  in  sculpture  he  studied  with  ardour.  On 
archaeological  pursuitu  he  bestowed  considerable  attention. 
With  ancient  and  modem  history  he  rendered  himself  well 
acquainted,  and  ho  also  began  to  acquire  some  of  the 
Continental  languages. 

Three  years  had  now  elapsed  without  any  production 
coming  from  his  clusel.  He  began,  however,  to  complete 
the  group  for  his  patron,  and  the  Orpheus  which  followed 
evinced  the  great  advance  he  had  made.  The  work  was 
universally  applauded,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame. 
Several  groups  succeeded  this  performance,  amongst  which 
was  that  of  Dsedalus  and  Icarus,  the  most  celebrated  work 
of  his  noviciate.  The  simpbcity  of  style  and  the  faithful 
imitation  of  natyre  which  chanu^terized  them  called  forth 
the  warmest  admimtion.  His  merits  and  reputation  being 
now  generally  recognized,  his  thoughts  began  to  turn 
from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
for  which  he  set  out  at  the  commencement  of  his  twentj- 
fourth  year. 

Before  his  departure  for  Bome,  his  friends  had  applied 
to  the  Venetian  senate  for  a  pension,  to  enable  lum  tm 
pursue  his  studies  without  embarrassment  The  applica- 
tion was  ultimately  successfuL  The  stipend  amounted  to 
three  hundred  ducats  (about  £60  per  annum),  and  was 
limited  to  three  years.  Canova  had  obtained  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  Venetian  ambassador,  the  Cavaliere 
Zulian,  an  enlightened  and  generous  protector  of  the  arts, 
and  was  received  in  the  most  hospitable  manner.  His 
arrival  in  Bome,  28th  December  1 780,  marks  a  now  era  in 
his  life.  It  was  here  he  was  to  perfect  himself  by  a  study 
of  the  most  splendid  relics  of  antiquil^^  and  to  put  his 
talents  to  the  severest  test  by  a  competition  with  the  living 
masters  of  the  art  The  result  was  equal  to  the  highest 
hopes  cherished  either  by  himself  or  by  his  friends.  The 
work  which  first  established  his  fame  at  Bome  was  Theseus 
vanquishing  the  Minotaur.  The  figures  are  of  the  heroic 
size.  The  victorious  Theseus  is  represented  as  seated  on 
the  lifeless  body  of  the  monster.  The  exhaustion  which 
visibly  pervades  his  whole  frame  proves  the  terrible  nature 
of  the  conflict  in  which  he  has  been  engaged.  Simplidtj 
and  natural  expression  had  hitherto  dM^aeterised  Cuiova^ 
style ;  with  these  were  How  united-  more  exalted  oonctp> 
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tiooB  of  grandeur  and  of  troth.  Tke  Theseus  was  regarded 
with  laptoroos  admiration. 

Ganova's  nekt  undertaking  was  a  monumeDt  in  honour 
of  Clement  XIV.;  bat  before  he  proceeded  with  it  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  request  permission  from  the 
Venetian  senate,  whose  servant  he  considered  himself  to 
he,  in  consideration  of  the  pension.  This  he  solicited  in 
Mison,  and  it  was  granted.  He  returned  immediately  to 
Bom^  and  opened  his  celebrated  studio  in  the  Via  del 
Babaina  He  spent  about  two  years  of  unremitting  toil 
in  arranging  the  design  and  composing  the  models  for  the 
tomb  of  the  ponti£  After  these  were  completed,  other 
two  years  were  employed  in  finishing  the  monument,  and 
it  was  finally  opened  to  public  inspection  in  1787.  The 
work,  in  the  opinion  of  enthusiastic  dilettanti,  stamped  the 
author  as  the  first  artist  of  modem  times.  After  five  years 
of  incessant  labonr.  he  completed  another  cenotaph  to  the 
memory  of  Clement  XUL,  which  raised  hia  fame  still 
higher.  Works  now  came  rapidly  from  his  chisel 
Amongst  those  ^rhich  belong  to  Uie  period  in  question  is 
I^die,  with  a  butterfly,  which  is  placed  on  the  left  hand, 
and  held  by  the  wings  with  the  right.  This  figure,  which 
is  intended  as  a  personification  of  man's  immaterial  part, 
is  considered  as  in  almost  every  respect  the  most  faultless 
and  classical  of  Canora's  works.  In  two  different  groups, 
and  with  opposite  expression,  the  sculptor  has  represented 
Cupid  with  his  bride ;  in  the  one  they  are  standing,  in 
the  other  recumbent  These  and  other  works  raised  his 
r^mtation  so  high  that  the  most  flattering  offers  were  sent 
him  from  the  Bussian  court  to  induce  him  to  remove  to  St 
Petenburg,  bat  these  were  decHned.  '  "  Italy,"  says  he,  in 
writing  of  the  occurrence  to  a  friend,  "  Italy  is  my  country 
— is  ti^e  country  and  native  soil  of  the  arts.  I  cannot 
leave  her;  my  infancy  was  nurtured  here.  If  my  poor 
talents  can  be  useful  in  any  other  land,  they  most  be  of 
some  utility  to  Italy;  and  ought  not  her  claim  to  be 
preferred  to  aU  othexB  1 " 

Nomerous  works  were  produced  in  the  years  1795-97, 
of  which  several  were  repetitions  of  previous  produc- 
tiona.  It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  celebrated  group 
ropreeontiBg  the  Parting  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  This 
famous  production  was  sent  to  Naples.  The  French 
Bevoliition  was  now  extending  its  shocks  over  Italy; 
and  Oanova  sought  obscurity  and  repose  in  his  native 
Flaasagno.  Thither  he  retired  in  1798,  and  there  he  con- 
tinued for  about  a  year,  principally  employed  in  painting, 
of  which  art  also  he  had  some  knowledge.  He  executed 
upwards  of  twenty  paintings  about  this  time.  One  of  his 
prodactions  is  a  picture  representing  the  dead  body  of  the 
Savioar  just  removed  from  the  cross,  surrounded  by  the 
three  Marys,  the  beloved  disciple,  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
and,  somewhat  in  the  background,  Nicodemus.  Above 
appears  the  Father,  with  the  mystic  dove  in  the  centre  of  a 
£^ry,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  cherubs.  This  com- 
position, which  was  greaUy  applauded,  he  presented  to  the 
parochial  church  of  hia  native  place.  Events  in  the 
political  world  having  come  to  a  temporary  lull,  he  returned 
to  Rome;  but  his  health  having  been  impaired  from 
ardaodS' application,  he  took  a  journey  through  a  part  of 
G^many,  in  company  with  his  friend  Prince  Rezzonico. 
He  returned  from  his  travels  much  improved,  and  again 
commenced  his  labours  wita  renewed  vigour  and  enthusiasm. 

Oanova's  sculptures  have  been  distributed  under  three 
heads : — (1)  Heroio  compositions  ;  (2)  Compositions  of 
grace  and  elegance  ;imd  (3)  Sepulchral  monuments  and 
rilicTos.  In  noticing  the  works  which  fall  under  each  of 
these  divisions,  it  will  be  impossible  to  mfiint%in  a  strict 
<^imnological  order,  but  perhaps  a  better  idea  of  his 
prodactions  may  thus  be  obtained.  Their  vast  number, 
however,  prevents  tiieir  being  all  enumerated. 


Soon  after  his  return  appeared  his  Perseus  with  the  Head 
of  Medusa.  The  moment  of  representation  is  when  tiie 
hero,  flushed  with  conquest,  displays  the  head  of  the 
'*  snaky  Qorgon,^  whilst  the  right  hand  grasps  a  sword  of 
singular  device.  By  a  public  decree,  this  work  was  placed 
in  one  of  the  ttanze  of  the  Vatican  hitherto  reserved  for 
the  most  precious  works  of  antiquity ;  but  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  say  that  it  sustains  this  comparison,  or  that  it 
rivals  the  ear&er  realization  of  the  same  subject  in  Italian 
art,  that  by  CellinL  In  1802,  at  the  personal  request  of 
Napoleon,  Canova  repaired  to  Paris  to  model  a  bust  of  tho 
First  Consul.  The  artist  was  entertained  with  muniflcence, 
and  various  honours  were  conferred  upon  him.  The  status 
which  is  colossal,  was  not  finished  till  six  years  after.  On 
the  fall  of  the  great  Napoleon,  Louis  XVTII.  presented  this 
statue  to  the  British  Qovemment,  by  whom  it  was  after- 
wards given  to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Palamedes, 
Creugas  and  Damoxenus,  the  Combat  of  Theseus  and  the 
Centaur,  and  Hercules  and  Lichaa  may  close  the  class  of 
heroic  compositions,  although  the  catalogue  might  be 
swelled  by  the  enumeration  of  various  others,  such  as 
Hector  and  Ajax,  and  the  statues  of  Washington,  King 
Ferdinand  of  Naples,  and  others.  The  group  of  Hercules 
and  Lichas  is  considered  as  the  most  terrible,  conception 
of  Canova's  mind,  and  in  its  peculiar  style  as  scarcely  to 
be  excelled. 

Under  the  second  head,  namely,  compositions  of  grace 
and  elegance,  the  statue  of  Hebe  takes  the  first  place  in 
point  of  date.  Four  times  has  the  artist  embodied  in 
stone  the  goddess  of  youth,  and  each  time  with  some 
variation.  The  only  material  improvement,  however,  is 
the  substitution  of  a  support  more  suitable  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  art  Each  of  the  statues  is,  in  all  its  details,  in 
expression,  attitude,  and  delicacy  of  finish,  strikingly 
elegant.  The  Dancing  Nymphs  maintain  a  character 
similar  to  that  of  the  Hebe.  The  Graces  and  the  Venus 
are  more  elevated.  The  Awakened  Nymph  is  another 
work  of  uncommon  beauty.  The  Mother  of  Napoleon,  his 
consort  Maria  Louisa  (as  Concord),  to  model  whom  the 
author  made  a  further  journey  to  Paris  in  1810,  the  Priu^ 
cess  Esterhazy,  and  the  muse  Polymnia  (Elisa  Bonaimrte) 
take  their  place  in  this  class,  as  do  the  ideal  heads,  com- 
prising- Corinna,  Sappho,  Laura,  Beatrice,  and  Helen  of 
Troy. 

The  cenotaphs  and  funeral  monuments  fall  next  to  be 
noticed.  Of  these  the  most  splendid  is  the  monument  to 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Christina  of  Austria,  consisting  of 
nine  figures.  Besides  thA  two  for  the  Roman  pontifis 
already  mentioned,  there  is  one  for  Alfieri,  another  fot 
£mo,  a«Venetian  admiral,  and  a  small  model  of  a  cenotaph 
for  Nelson,  besides  a  great  variety  of  monumental  rilievos. 

The  events  which  marked  the  life  of  the  artist,  during 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  period  in  which  he  was  engaged 
on  the  above-mentioned  works,  are  of  so  little  importance 
as  scarcely  to  merit  notice.  His  mind  was  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  labours  of  his  studio,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his 
journeys  to  Paris,  one  to  Vienna,  and  a  few  short  intervals 
of  absence  in  Florence  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  he  never 
quitted  Rome.  In  his  own  words,  '*  his  statues  were  the 
sole  proofs  of  his  civil  existence."  There  was,  however, 
another  proof,  which  modesty  forbade  him  to  mention,  an 
ever-active  benevdence,  especially  towards  artists.  In  1 8 1 5 
he  was  commissioned  by  the  Pope  to  superintend  the  trans- 
mission from  Paris  of  those  works  of  art  which  had  formerly 
been.-eanveyed  thither  under  the  direction  of  Napoleon. 
By  bis  seal  and  exertions,  for  there  were  many  conflicting 
interests  to  reconcile,  he  adjusted  the  aflair  in  a  manner  at 
once  creditable  to  his  judgment  and  fortunate  for  hia 
country.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  gratificNd  a  wish 
he  had  long  entertained  of  visiting    London,   where  he 
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received  the  lugheet  tokens  of  esteem.  The  artist  for 
whom  he  showed  partictdar  sympathy  and  regard  in  Lon- 
don was  Haydon,  who  might  at  the  time  be  counted 
the  sola  representative  of  Idstorical  painting  there,  and 
whom  he  especially  honoured  for  his  championfihip  of  the 
Elgin  marbles,  then  recently  transjported  to  England,  and 
ignorantly  depreciated  by  polite  connoisaeura.  C^anova 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  1815,  with  the 
ransomed  spoils  of  his  country's  geniua  Immediately 
after,  he  received  several  marks  of  distinction, — by  the 
hand  of  the  Pope  himself  his  name  was  inscribed  in  **  the 
Golden  Volume  of  the  Capitol,'  and  he  received  the  title 
of  marquis  of  Ischia,  with  an  annual  pension  of  3000 
cTVwns,  about  X620. 

He  now  coQtempl&ted  a  great  work,  a  colossal  statue  of 
Beligion.  The  model  fiUed  Italy  with  admiration ;  the 
marble  was  procured,  and  the  chuel  of  the  sculptor  ready 
to  be  applied  to  it,  when  the  Jealousy  of  churchmen  as  to 
the  site,  or  some  other  cause,  deprived  the  country  of  the 
pn^ected  work.  The  mind  of  Canova  was  inspired  with 
the  warmest  sense  of  devotion,  and  though  foHed  in  this 
instance  he  resolved  to  consecrate  a  shrine  to  the  cause. 
In  his  native  village  he  began  to  make  preparations  for 
erecting  a  temple  which  was  to  contain,  not  only  the  above 
statue,  but  other  works  of  his  own ;  within  its  precincts 
were  to  repose  also  the  ashes  of  the  founder.  Accordingly, 
in  prosecution  of  this  design,  he  repaired  to  Fassagno  in 
1819.  At  a  sumptuous  entertainment  which  he  gave  to  his 
workmen,  there  occurred  an  incident  which  marks  the 
kindlineti  of  his  character.  When  the  festivities  of  the 
day  had  terminated,  he  requested  the  shepherdesses  and 
peasant-girls  of  the  adjacent  hamlets  to  pass  in  review 
iMfore  him,  and  to  each  he  made  a  present,  expending  on 
the  occasion  about  i^OO.  We  need  not  therefore  be 
•niprised  that  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  the  remains  of 
the  donor  came  to  be  deposited  in  their  last  asylum,  the 
grief  which  the  surrounding  peasantry  evinced  was  in 
natural  expression  so  intense  and  irrepressible  as  to  edipee 
the  studied  solemnity  of  more  pompous  mourning. 

After  the  foundation-stone  of  this  edifice  had  been  laid, 
Canova  returned  to  Rome ;  but  every  succeeding  autumn 
he  continued  to  visit  Fassagno,  in  order  to  direct  the 
workmen,  and  encourage  them  with  pecuniary  rewards  and 
medals.  In  the  meantime  the  vast  expenditure  exhausted 
Ms  resources,  and  compelled  him  to  labour  with  unceasing 
assiduity  when  age  and  disease  had  set  their  seal  upon  his 
frame.  During  the  period  which  intervened  between 
oommencing  operations  at  Fassagno  and  his  decease,  he 
teecnted  or  finished  some  of  hu  most  striking  works. 
Amongst  these  were  the  group  Mars  and  Venus,  the 
Odessa]  figure  of  Pius  Vt,  the  Fietit,  the  St  John,  the 
recumbent  Magdalen.  The  last  performance  which  issued 
from  his  hand  was  a  colossal  bust  of  his  friend  the  Count 
Cicognara.  In  May  1822  he  paid  a  visit  to  Naples,  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  wax  moulds  for  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  perjured  Bourbon  king  Ferdinand. 
Ihis  journey  materially  figured  his  health,  but  he  rallied 
again  on  his  return  to  Rome.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  he  paid  his  annual  visit  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
when  he  experienced  a  relapse.  He  proceeded  to  Venice, 
and  expired  there  on  the  Idth  of  October  1822,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  sixty-five.  Hii  di^ase  Was  one  which  had  affected 
him  from  an  early  age,  caused  by  the  continual  use  of 
carving-todi,  producing  a  depression  of  the  ribs.  The 
most  distinguisbed  funeral  honours  were  paid  to  his 
remains,  which  were  deposited  m  the  temple  at  Fassagno 
on  the  25th  of  the  same  month. 

Canova,  in  a  certain  sense,  renovated  the  art  of  sculpture 
in  Italy,  and  brought  it  badk  to  that  standard  from  which 
it  had  declined  when  the  sense  both  of  dassical  beauty 


and  moderation,  and  of  Ti^>^c  invention  and  human  or 
superhuman  energy  as  embodied  by  the  unexampled  geniua 
of  Michelangelo,  had  succumbed  to  the  overloaded  and 
flabby  mannerisms  <^  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Hiil 
finishing  was  refined,  and  he  had  a  special  method  of  giving 
a  mellow  and  soft  appearance  to  the  marble.  He  formed 
his  models  of  the  same  sixe  as  the  work  he  designed  was 
intended  to  b&  The  prominent  defect  of  Canova's  attrac- 
tive and  highly  trained  art  is  that  which  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  word  artificiality, — that  quality,  so  characteristie 
of  the  modem  mind,  which  seizes  upon  certain  propertiea 
of  conception  and  execution  in  the'art  of  the  past,  and  upon 
certain  types  of  beauty  or  emotion  in  life,  and  makes  a 
compound  of  the  two — regulating  both  by  the  standard  of 
taste  prevalent  in  contemporary  "  high  society,'«a  standard 
which,  referring  to  cultivation  and  refinement  as  its  higher 
term,  declines  towards  fashion  as  the  lower.  Of  his  moral 
character  a  generous  and  unwearied  benevolence  formed 
the  most  prominent  feature.  The  greater  part  of  the  vast 
fortune  rnedized  by  his  works  was  dis'tribnted  in  acts  of 
this  description.  He  established  prizes  for  artists  and 
endowed  all  the  academies  of  Rome.  The  aged  and  un- 
fortunate were  also  the  objects  of  his  pecub'ar  solicitudes 
His  titles  were  numerous.  He  was  enrolled  amongst  tho 
nobility  of  several  states,  decorated  with  various  orders 
of  knighthood,  and  assodated  in  the  highest  professional 
honours.  (See  the  Lift  of  Canova  by  M^nes,  one  voL  ; 
that  by  Missinini,  four  vola  ;  the  Biogrqfia,  by  the  Count 
Cicognara;  and  Opere  Scelte  di  Antonio  Canova,  by 
Anxdmi,  Najdes,  18i2.)  (w.  il  r.) 

CANSTATT,  Cakitbtadt,  or  Kaitstjltt,  a  town  of 
Wfirtemberg,  in  the  dide  of  the  Neckar,  about  24  miles 
N.R  of  Stuttgart,  in  48*  48*  22*  N.  lat  and  9*  12'  49* 
K  long.  It  is  situated  in  the  most  fertile  and  populous 
part  of  the  country,  at  a  point  where  the  high  roads  of  the 
drde  converge,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing towns  in  Cfermany.  Its  public  buildings .  comprise  a 
cathedral  of  the  15  th  century,  dedicated  to  Uffo,  a 
beautiful  town-hall,  the  royal  theatre,  the  market-house» 
and  various  educational  institutions.  The  Wilhelma 
palace,  built  in  1842-51  as  a  summer  residence  for  the 
late  king  William,  is  an  elaborate  example  of  the 
Saracenic  style,  and  is  surrounded  by  extensive  and  beauti- 
ful  gardens.  Avery  considerable industiy  is  carried  on  in 
the  town, — the  most  important  branches  being  wool- 
spinning,  dyeing,  cotton-weaving,  and  the  manufacture  of 
sted  and  machines.  The  transit  trade  is  still  more  im- 
portant and  various.  A  large  temporary  population  is 
attracted  to  the  town  by  the  fame  of  its  mineral  springa 
These  are  about  forty  in  number,  for  the  most  part  of  tepid 
water,  which  is  used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing,  and  is 
said  to  be  highly  beneficial  in  dyspepsia  and  weakness  of 
the  nervous  system.  Besides  the  usual  bathing  establish- 
ments, there  are  several  medical  institutions  for  the 
treatment  of  special  diseases.  Sielberg,  a  hill  in  the 
ndghbourhoody  upwards  of  600  feet  in  hdght,  is  interest- 
ing for  its  caverns  and  the  numerous  fossils  which  it  haa 
preserved*  Not  far  distant  is  the  princely  seat  of 
Rosenstein  (previoudy  known  as  Eahlenstein),  which  was 
built  in  1824-30 ;  and  on  the  neighbouring  height  of  the 
Rothenberg  was  formerly  the  ancestral  cast^  of  the  hons# 
of  Wfirtemberg.  Canstatt  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  8th 
century,  under  the  name  of  Condistat,  as  the  seat  of  a  great 
court  held  by  Charlemagne  for  the  trial  of  the  rebeUionii 
dukes  of  Alemannia  and  Bavaria.  From  Louis  the 
Bavarian  it  received  the  same  imperial  rights  and  privilegea 
as  were  eigoyed  by  the  town  of  Esslingen.  Down  to  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  it  remained  the  capital  of 
WUrtemberg ;  and  nM  an  important  place  of  transport  it 
has  been  frequently  the  object  of  military  operations.     In 
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1755,  at  the  time  of  the  great  earthqnake  at  Liabon,  part 
cl  the  towiKboaae  subaided  3  feet.  Population  in  1871, 
11.804. 

CAKSTEIN,   KUIL    HiLDEBRjLKD,   COUMT    OF    (1667- 

1719),  was  bom  at  Lindenberg,  in  1667.  He  etodied  law 
at  Frankfort,  travelled  in  Italy  and  England,  and  served 
in  one  cantpaign  ;  but  lus  health  failing,  he  was  oCliged  to 
retire  into  private  life.  At  Berlin  he  became  acquainted 
with  Spener  and  Francke,  whose  influence  determined  him 
to  devote  his  energies  and  time  to  further  the  circulation 
of  the  Bible.  For  this  he  obtained  a  large  amount 
of  money  by  subscription,  and  established  at  Halle  the 
Bible  Society  which  is  named  after  him.  In  1712,  with 
the  aid  of  Francke,  he  issued  a  stereotjrpe  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  at  about  fourpence  a  copy,  and  next 
year  a  Vimilar  edition  of  the  whole  Bible.  In  1722 
editions  in  PoUsh  and  Bohemian  appeared.  Canstein  is 
the  author  of  a  L{fe  of  Spener,  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
and  sereral  theologicid  works.  He  is,  beaides,  one  of  those 
to  whom  the  introduction  of  stereotype  printing  has  been 
aacribeQ. 

CANTABRIA,  a  district  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
lying  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  By  the 
mors  ancient  geographers  the  name  was  applied  to  the 
entire  country  now  occupied  by  the  provinces  of  Asturias, 
Santander,  Biscay,  and  Quipuzcoa.  After  the  conquest  of 
Spain  by  the  Romans,  the  name  of  Cantabria  was  restricted 
to  what  is  now  the  province  of  Santandor  and  the  eastern 
portion  l>f  Asturias. 

The  Cantabri  were  not  improbably  the  remains  of  an 
aaetenfc  Iberian  population,  and  were,  according  to  some, 
the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Basques.  They  were  the  most 
warlike  of  all  the  native  Spanish  tribes  that  the  Romans 
had  to  encounter,  and  were  never  completelv  subdued. 
Together  with  the  Astures,  they  offered  for  mhny  ages  a 
successful  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  were  only  at 
last  compelled  to  Acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome  by 
Augustus.  They  revolted  a  few  years  after,  but  were 
digested  with  great  slaughter  by  Agripito,  19  B.O.  When, 
however,  their  losses  hod  been  somewhat  repaired,  they  again 
declared  war ;  and  they  were  only  kept  in  check  by  the 
most  vigorous  exertions  of  the  Emperor  Tiberias.  Their 
{ndomitable  spirit  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  ancient 
classics ;  among  others  Horace  alludes  to  the  *'jC!antabrum 
indoctum  jugaftrrt  nostra^*  Cantabria  under  the  Roman 
empire  comprehended  five  principal  tribes, — the  Pleutauri, 
the  Yarduli,  the  Autrigones,  the  Conisci  or  Concani  (who 
fed  on  the  blood  of  their  horses, — **  lartum  equino  tanguin^ 
Concanum  "),  and  the  Tuisi  There  wens  numerous  towns 
and  villages  distributed  throughout  the  country,  of  which 
the  most  important  was  Juliobriga. 

CANTACUZENUS,  JoHANinos,  emperor  of  the  East, 
e<^bra|ed  as  a  statesman,  general,  and  historian,  was 
bom  at  Constantinople,  of  an  ancient  and  opulent  family, 
and  under  the  reign  of  the  elder  Androoicus  held  the 
high  office  of  Great  Domestic  In  the  disputes  that  ensued 
between  that  emperor  and  his  grandson,  Cantacuzenua 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter ;  and  when  Andronicus  U., 
ou  the  abdication  of  his  grandfather,  ascended  the  throne 
(1328)  he  was  entrusted  with  the  supreme  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  in  which  capacity  he  displayed  considerable 
vigour  and  ability.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  in  1S41, 
Contacuzenus  was  left  regent,  and  guardian  of  his  son  John 
Palaologos,  who  was  but  nine  years  of  age.  Whether  he 
would  have  continued  faithful  to  his  trust  is  uncertain; 
bet  being  suspected  by  the  empress,  and  the  object  of  the 
hostDity  of  a  powerful  party  at  court,  he  rebelled,  and  got 
himself  crowned  emperor  in  one  of  the  provincial  towns, 
while  his  opponents,  with  the  young  emperor  John, 
OLuntained  themselves  at  Constantinoplsb     The  civil  war 


which  ensued  lasted  six  years ;  and  as  the  rival  parties 
were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Serviana  and 
Turks,  and  to  engage  mercenaries  of  every  description^ 
the  empire  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  incredible  confusion, 
and  nearly  ruined.  At  the  outset  Cantacuzenus  was  so 
hard  pressed  that  he  was  obliged  to  flee  into  Servia.  An 
alliance  with  Servia  enabled  him  to  make  head  againsi 
his  enemies  for  some  time ;  but  his  inconstant  allies  soon 
left  him  to  join  the  other  side,  or  to  pursue  their  own 
private  ends.  It  was  with  the  help  of  the  Turks  that  he 
brought  the  war  to  a  termination.  He  formed  an- alliance 
with  Orchan,  the  Ottoman  Sultan  of  BrousAi,  on  the  dia> 
graceful  conditions  of  sending  his  daughter  to  the  harem 
of  the  Turk,  and  of  allowing  his  army  to  make  slaves  of 
the  Greek  subjects.  In  1346  he  entered  Constantinople  in 
triumph,  and  forced  his  opponents  to  an  arrangement  by 
whicb  he  became  jdnt  emperor  with  John  Palseologus, 
retaining  the  administrative  power  in  his  own  hands  during 
the  minority  of  his  colleagi|e.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a 
connected  view  of  the  government  of  Cantacuzenus.  The 
empire,  already  broken  up  into  disconnected  fragments, 
and  reduced  to  the  narrowest  limits,  was  assailed  on  every 
side  by  open  enemies  or  treacherous  f  rieniia.  There  wera 
wars  with  the  Genoese,  who  had  a  oobny  at  Galata  and 
had  money  transactions  with  the  court^  and  with  the 
Servians,  who  were  at  that  time  establishing  an  extensive 
empire  on  the  north-western  frontiers,— carried  on  in  every 
case  without  energy  and  without  happy  result ;  and  there 
was  a  hazardous  alliance  with  the  Turkiy  who  made  their 
first  permanent  settlement  in  Europe,  at  Callipolis,  ia 
Thrace,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Cantacuzenus 
(1354).  It  would  be  wrong  to  blame  him,  however,  for 
introducing  those  enemies  of  Christendom  into  Europe, 
as  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  interposing  in  the 
unhappy  struggles  of  the  Greek  empire.  No  individial 
energy  could  have  saved  a  moribund  state  from  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  its  more  vigorous  neighbours.  Yet  Cai>« 
tocuzenus  was  far  too  ready  to  employ  them  in  his  European^ 
quarrels ;  and  as  he  had  not  money  to  pay  them,  this  gavb 
them  a  ready  pretext  for  seizing  upon  a  European  town. 
The  financial  burdens  imposed  by  Cantacuzenus  had  long 
been  displeasing  to  his  subjects,  and  there  had  always  been 
a  strong  faction  in  favour  of  John  Palseologns.  Hence, 
when  the  latter  entered  Constantinople  in  the  end  of  1354, 
his  success  was  easy.  Cantacuzenus  retired  to  a  monastery, 
where  he  occupied  himself  in  literary  labours.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  his  own  life  and  times,  which  has  been  incor- 
porated in  the  series  of  Byzantine  historians.  Cantacuzenus 
was  not  without  ability,  and  had  some  literanr  merit  and 
even  eloquence,  but  with  a  considerable  imare  of  the 
Byzantine  vices, — ^timidity,  duplicity,  and  falsity. 

CANTAGALLO,  a  town  of  Braol,  in  the  province  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  about  80  miles  N.E.  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  P&rahyba,  with  a  station 
on  the  railway  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Campos.  It  waa 
formerly  the  seat  of  important  gold  ipines ;  but,  since 
these  were  worked  out,  it  has  depended  almost  wholly  on 
agriculture.     Population  about  4200. 

CANTAL^  a  department  in  central  France,  lying  between 
44*  37'  and  45*  26'  N.  lat,  and  between  2*  3'  and  3*  18' 
K  long.,  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Puy-de-Ddme» 
and  K  by  Haute-Loire  and  Loz^,  S.  by  Aveyron  and 
Loz^,  and  W.  by  Corr^  and  Lot  Its  area  is  220a 
squase  mUes;  and  its  population  in  1872  was  231,867. 

It  is  formed  of  the  ancient  province  of  Upper  Auvergne, 
and  received  its  name  from  the  Plomb-idu-Cantal,  the 
central  peak  of  a  bare  and  rugged  chain  which  traveraea 
the  whole  department  Near  Uie  Plomb,  which  attains  A 
height  ef  above  6090  feet,  are  the  Col-de-Cabre  and 
other  peaks  belonging  to  the  same  system,  evidently  ef 
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Toloanio  origin.  The  slopes  of  the  higher  mountains  are 
•teep  and  bare.  The  more  elevated  valleys  are  thinly 
peopled,  and  in  summer  afford  pasture  for  the  flocks  and 
herds  which  migrate  thither  from  the  low  countries.  Host 
of  the  streams  of  the  department  have  their  sources  in  this 
central  ridge,  and  fall  by  a  short  and  rapid  course  into  the 
rivers  which  traverse  the  extensive  valleys  on  either  side. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Alagnon,  which  is  a  tributary 
of  the  Allier ;  the  Celle  and  Truy^,  which  are  tributaries 
of  the  Lot;  and  the  C^re  and  Rue,  which  are  tributaries  of 
the  Dordogne.  The  climate  of  the  department  varies  con- 
siderably in  the  different  localities.  In  the  alluvial  plain 
between  Murat  and  Saint  Flour,  and  in  the  S.W.,  in  the 
arrondissemcnt  of  Aurillac,  it  is  generaUy  mild  and  dry ; 
but  in  the  northern  and  central  portions  the  winters  are 
long  and  severe,  and  the  hurricanes  peculiarly  violent 
The  internal  resources  of  the  department  are  considerable  ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  land-carriage  prevents  them  being 
sufficiently  developed.  The  hQIs  and  valleys  abound  with 
game,  and  the  streams  with  fish.  Oantal  produces  a  vast 
variety  of  aromatic  and  medicinal  plants ;  and  its  mineral 
products  include  coal,  copper,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  granite, 
and  slate.  Several  mines  of  coal  and  one  of  antimony  are 
worked,  but  generally  these  natural  sources  of  wealth  are 
neglected.  &6  cold  and  damp  of  the  climate,  which  are 
great  obstacles  to  the  cultivation  of  com,  favour  the  growth 
of  the  pastures.  Cattle  and  horses  are  accordingly  reared 
with  profit,  while  butter  and  cheese  (including  the  famous 
Boquefort  cheese)  are  made  in  large  quantities.  The  wool 
of  the  district  also  is  of  a  superior  quality.  The  inhabitants 
are  rude  and  uncultivated,  accustomed  to  live  on  the 
scantiest  fare,  and  plying  the  meanest  handicrafts  for  a 
considerable  part  of  tiie  year  in  their  migrations  to  Paris 
and  through  Uie  provinces.  The  principal  articles  of  food 
are*rye,  buckwheat,  and  chestnuts.  Oantal  is  divided  into 
four  arrondissements,— AuriUae,  Mauriac,  Murat,  and  Saint 
l^our.     Its  capital  is  Aurillac 

CANTAHINI,  SiHoine  (1612-1648),  caUed  SncoinB  djl 
Pesaso,  a  painter  and  etcher,  was  bom  at  Oropezza  near 
Pesaro  in  1612.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Quido,  and  a  fellow- 
etudent  of  Domenichino  and  Albano.  The  irritability  of 
his  temper  and  his  vanity  were  extreme ;  and  it  is  said 
that  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Verona  in  1648,  was 
occasioned  by  chagrin  at  his  failure  in  a  portrait  of  the 
duke  of  Mantua.  Others  relate  that  he  was  poisoned  by  a 
Mantuan  painter  whom  he  had  ii^nred.  His  pictures, 
though  masterly  and  spirited,  are  deficient  in  originality. 
Some  of  his  works  have  been  mistaken  for  examples  of 
Quido,  to  whom,  indeed,  he  ia  considered  superior  in  the 
extremities  of  the  figures.  Among  his  principal  paintings 
are  St  Anthony,  at  Oagli ;  the  Magdalene,  at  Pesaro ;  the 
Transfiguration,  in  the  Brera  Gallery,  Milan ;  the  Portrait  of 
Quido,  in  the  Bologna  Gallery ;  and  St  Romuald  in  the  Casa 
PaoluocL  His  most  celebrated  etching  is  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
imd  Pluto,  honouring  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Bor^ese. 

CANTEMIRi  AimooHUB  (1700-1744),  the  father  of 
Bussian  poetry,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Demetrius  Cante- 
mir,  noticed  below.  Under  the  ablest  professors,  whom 
Peter  tiie  Great  had  invited  to  St  Petersburg,  he  studied 
mathematics,  physics,  history,  moral  philosophy,  and  polite 
literature.  When  quite  young  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  St  Petersburg ;  and  he  wrote  some  satires 
at  twenty,  which  helped  greatly  to  fix  Russian  versifica- 
tion and  develop  Russian  poetry.  At  thirty  years  of 
age  he  was  nominated  minister  to  the  court  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  there,  as  well  as  in  France,  whither  he  went 
in  1736  as  miidster^plenipotentiary,  he  was  equally  admired 
as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man  of  letters..  His  conduct  in 
relation  to  the  different  revolutions  which  agitated  Russia 
ffuriug  his  absence  procured   him    the   confidence   and 


esteem  of  three  successive  princes.  He  died  at  F^ris  in 
1744.  Besides  a  Russian  translation  of  Anacreon  and  the 
epistles  of  Horace,  he  wrote  original  satires,  odes,  and 
fables,  and  translated  Fontenelle's  Plurality  <^  Worlds 
and  Algarotti's  Dialogues  on  Light  and  Cdoun,  The 
Abb^  Guasco  wrote  his  life  in  French,  and  translated  his 
satires  into  that  language. 

CANTEMIR,  Dbmetritts,  son  of  a  prince  of  Moldavia, 
was  bom  in  1 673,  and  died  in  1 723.  On  lus  father's  death, 
though  not  permitted  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Moldavia, 
he  continued  faithfully  to  serve  the  Turks,  distinguishing 
himself  in  many  campaigns,  and  acquiring  the  Oriental  as 
well  as  the  European  languages,  of  which  he  became  a  great 
master.  In  1710  he  was  at  last  appointed' prince  of 
Moldavia,  in  order  to  aid  in  resisting  the  threatened 
invasion  of  Peter  the  Great  Convinced  of  the  approaching 
rain  of  the  Turks,  Cantemir  joined  the  Csar,  and  shared 
in  the  campaign  of  1711  on  the  Prnth,  whidi  proved  so 
humiliating  to  Russia.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Peter, 
who  had  refused  to  give  up  his  ally  to  the  victorious 
Turks,  took  him  with  him  to  Russia,  where  he  lived  till 
his  death,  assisting  the  Csar  in  his  wars,  and  in  great  favour 
with  him.  He  wrote  several  works,  the  most  important  being 
a  history  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

CAKTERBURT,  a  dty  and  borou^  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  distant  from  London  55  miles  E.S.K,  and  situated 
in  5r  \T  N.  lat,  1"  15'  K  long.  It  is  approached  from 
London  by  the  South-Eastem  and  the  London-Chatham- 
and-Dover  railways ;  and  a  line,  six  miles  in  length,  con- 
nects it  with  Whitstable,  a  small  harbour  on  the  north  coast 
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of  Kent,  which  is  its  port  for  trade  purposes.  The  corpors- 
tion  (from  which  the  mayor  is  chosen)  ib  elected  from  three 
wards,  the  Dane-John,  Westgate,  and  Northgate  wards, 
and  consists  ef  eighteen  councillors  and  six  aldenneii. 
Here  are  held  the  quarter  sessions  for  East  Kent,  tlie 
petty  sessions  for  the  Home  Division  of  St  Aogostiiie, 
beside  those  of  the  city  itself,  and  the  county  court  of  the 
surrounding  district    The  High  Court  of  Justice  has  also 
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ittbiel  ragttiri«   at  Oanterbwy   for    the    probate  and 
bankraptcy  diTisioiis. 

Canterbiuy  oontainB  a  cathedral  chnrch,  the  seat  of  an 
aidibiahop,  who  is  primate  of  all  England  and  metro- 
politan, and  proTindfJ  of  the  dioceses  south  of  Trent^ — his 
own  diocese  comprising  the  greater  part  of  Kent  and  a 
•mall  piece  of  Surrey.  The  cathedral  staff  consists  of  a 
dean,  six  canons,  twenty-four  honorary  canons,  an  auditor, 
•ix  preachers,  four  minor  canons,  and  subordinate  officers ; 
and  attadied  to  it  is  a  school  founded  by  Henry  YIIL, 
and  called  the  kin^s  school,  oomprinng  a  foundation  for 
two  masters  and  fifty  scholan,  with  a  few  exhibitions  alsa 
Ihe  cathedral  library  contains  about  9000  rolumes,  and  is 
ridi  in  ancient  charters  and  registers  of  the  monastery. 
Besides  the  .cathedral  there  are  fifteen  parish  churches,  and 
placea  of  wonhip  for  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  Unitarians, 
Independents,  Baptists,  Weslmna,  Lady  Huntingdon's 
oongr^tion,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  the  crypt  of 
the  cathedral  there  is  also  a  church  founded  by  Queen 
EUnbeth  for  French  Protestant  refugees,  and  still  used 
by  a  small  French  oongr^tion.  A  college  for  the 
education  of  minionaiy  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  founded  by  Royal  Charter  in  1848  on  the  ruins  of  St 
Augustine's  abbey ;  and  on  St  Thomas  Hill  in  the  suburbs 
is  &  boya^  school  ci  the  Clergy  Oiphan  Corporation.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  Quild  Hall,  the  Com 
Exdumge  with  market-place  below,  the  Museum,  the  Kent 
ind  Canterbury  Hospital,  an  institution  for  upwards  of 
\(Xi  patients,  and  the  ga^l,  which  is  for  the  eastern  divi- 
lion  of  the  county,  with  the  county  court-hall  adjoining. 
The  city  contains  barracks  for  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,-^ 
that  for  cavalry  being  used  for  dq>dts  of  regiments  on 
foreign  service,  and  that  for  infantry  as  the  brigade  dep^t 
of  the  3rd  regiment  (BufEs)  and  the  East  Kent  regiment,  and 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  East  Kent  militia.  The  trade  of 
Guiterbury  comprises  good  markets  for  hops  and  com^'but 
has  no  other  speciality.  There  are  some  pleasant  public 
gardens  known  as  the  Dane-John  Walks.  The  suburbs 
and  neighbourhood  are  favourite  spots  for  residence. 

Canterbury  returns  two  members  to  Parliament,  the  con- 
stituency being  2794  (revision  1875).  The  population 
m  1871  vras  20,962,  and  the  number  of  houses  4102. 

Canterbury  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Dvrovemum, 
a  city  eatabUahed  upon  that  ford  of  the  River  Stour  at 
which  roads  from  the  three  Kentish  harbour-fortresses, 
Ruhtpict,  Ihthrcg,  and  Lemanof  (now  Hichborough,  Dover, 
•nd  Lymne)  beotme  united  into  the  one  great  military 
way  through  Britain,  known  in  later  days  as  Watling 
Street  From  this  ford  the  dty  apparently  derived  its 
nune,  the  first  syllable  of  which  is  the  Celtic  dwr, "  water." 
The  Romans  do  not  soem,  at  least  towards  the  end  of  their 
occupation,  to  have  made  it  a  military  centre,  or  given  it 
a  permanent  garrison ;  but,  aa  a  halting-place  for  troops 
ok  the  march,  and  commercially,  as  lying  in  the  direct 
path  of  all  the  Continental  traffic  of  Britain,  its  importance 
at  this  date  must  have  been  considerable.  The  city  re- 
appears, under  its  new  name  of  Cantwarabyrig  (since 
■hortened  to  the  present  word),  aa  the  capital  of  Ethelbert, 
the  fourth  Sazon  king  of  Kent,  daring  the  latter  part  of. 
vhose  reign  it  became  in  a  manner  the  metropolis  of 
Eogjand, — the  office  of  Bretwalda,  or  overlord,  of  the  island 
to  ^  Humber  being  held  by  Ethelbert  It  was  in  this  reign 
(in  596)  and  under  these  circumstances  that  Augustine 
and  his  feUow-miasionaries  arrived  from  Rome,  and 
their  settlement  by  Ethelbert  in  his  capital  became  the 
origin  of  its  position,  held  ever  since,  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  English  Church.  Its  history  from  this  time  becomes 
chiefly  eccleaiasticaL  Here  lived  and  ruled  Augustine  and 
tke  succeeding  archbishops,  and  here  under  their  auspices, 
boBk  the  time  of  Ethelbert  and  Augustine  downwards, 


arose  two  of  thi  principal  monasteries  of  England,  the 
abbey  of  St  Auguatine  and  the  priory  of  Christ  Chui«h, 
—the  latter  ruled  by  a  prior  only,  as  acknowledging 
the  archbishop  for  ita  abbot  These  were  long  rivals  lo 
importance  and  wealth,  in  which  the  abbey  held  for  several 
centuriea  the  advantage,  as  possessing  the  shrines  of  the 
earlier  archbishops,  the  chief  sainta  of  the  English  Church, 
till  the  pre-eminence  of  the  priory  in  turn  became  decidedly 
established  by  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Becket  (1170)  in 
its  cathedral  church,  his  canonisation  as  St  Thomaa  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  resort  of  the  Christian  world  on 
pilgrimage  to  his  shrine.  Hiradea  were  almost  immediately 
said  to  be  worked  at  his  grave  in  the  ciypt,  and  at  the  weU 
in  which  his  garments  had  been  washed;  and  from  the 
rime  when  Henry  H  did  his  penance  for  the  murder  in 
the  church,  and  the  battle  of  Alnwick  was  gained  over  the 
Scots  a  few  days  afterwards — it  was  suppoeed  as  a  result — 
the  fame  of  the  martyr's  power  and  the  popularity  of  hj/i 
worahip  became  an  establiahed  thing  in  En^and.  On  tha 
rebuilding  of  the  cathedial  after  a  fire,- in  1175,  a  mag- 
nificent ahrine  was  erected  for  him  in  a  new  chapel  built 
for  the  purpoae,  which  became  thronged  for  three  centuriea 
by  pilgrims  and  worahippers  of  all  classes,  from  kings 
and  emperors  downwarda.  Henceforward  the  intereata  of 
the  city  became  bound  up  in  thoae  of  the  cathedral,  and 
were  ahown  in  the  large  number  of  hostels  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  pilgrims,  and  of  ahopa  containing  wares 
especially  suited  to  their  tastes,  A  pilgrimsge  to  Canter- 
bury became  not  only  a  pioua  azerdse,  but  a  fashionable 
summer  excursion ;  and  the  poet  Chaucer,  writing  in  the 
14th  century,  has  given  us  an  admirable  picture  of  such 
pilgrimages,  with  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  a  party 
of  pilgnma,  leisurely  enjoying  th8  journey,  and  telling 
stories  to  each  other  on  the  road.  Our  very  language  stiU 
contains  two  words  originating  in  these  customs, — a 
"  canterbury,"  or  a  ''  canterbury  tale,"  a  phrase  used  for  a 
fiction, — and  a  ''canter,"  which  is  a  short  form  for  a 
**  canterbury  gallop,"  an'allusion  to  the  easy  pace  at  which 
these  pilgrimagea  were  performed.  The  largely  ecdesi* 
astical  character  of  the  city  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
numerous  remains  of  buildings  connected  with  the  church 
with  which  its  streets  abound  to  the  present  day.  The 
shrine  with  its  vast  collected  wealth  was  destroyed,  and 
every  reminiscence  connected  with  it  as  far  as  possible 
effaced,  by  King  Henry  yin.'s  commissioners  in  1538. 

In  seciUar  history  Canterbury  has  been  less  remarkable. 
The  castle  was  taken  by  Louis,  son  of  Philip  Augustus  of 
France,  during  his  incursion  into  England  in  1215.  Here» 
in  the  cathedral,  Edward  I  was  married  in  1299  to  his 
second  queen,  Margaret  of  France,  and  Charles  L  to 
Henrietta  Maria  in  1625.  Hence  started  the  Kentish 
rebels  under  Wat  Tyler  on  their  march  to  London  in  1381, 
taking  with  them  as  prisoner  Archbishop  Sudbury,  whom 
they  beheaded  later  on  Tower  Hill, — in  this  point  curiously 
repeating  the  action  of  the  Danes  during  their  i'jvasion  of 
1011,  who  seized  Archbishop  Elphege  from  this  cathedral, 
and  shortly  afterwards  put  him  to  de£h  at  Blackheath.  The 
"  Canterbury  Christmas,"  that  of  1647,  is  known  for  the 
resistance  offered  here  to  the  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
decree  of  Parliament  against  the  observance  of  the  day. 
Out  of  the  rising  that  ensued  grew  the  **  Kentish  Petition  " 
for  the  release  of  Charles  I,  supported,  in  the  following 
summer,  by  an  armed  gathering  of  the  gent^  and  yeomanry 
of  the  county,  which  was  scattered  by  General  Fairfax  in 
the  battle  of  Maidstone. 

The  cathedra]  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  diurch 
given  by  King  Ethelbert,  together  with  his  own  polaoo 
adjoining,  to  Augustine  and  his  monks.  This  early  church 
and  its  acyacent  buildings  were  destroyed  and  entirely 
rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc  in  1070,  and  the  choir 
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irai  again  ie1>nilt  on  a  larger  aeala  hj  Ids  atioeeasor  Arch- 
bishop Ansolm^  whose  work,  in  torn,  on  being  restored 
after  the  fire  of  1172,  was  then  considerablj  enlarged, 
especially  by  the  addition  of  a  chapel  and  corona,  both 
dedicated  to  St  Thomas,  at  its  eastern  end.  In  this  state 
substantially  the  choir  remains  to  the  present  day. 
Lanfranc's  nave  snrrived  till  the  14th  centnry,  when  it 
was  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  one  western  tower,  taken 
down  in  1834.  The  central  tower  was  not  completed  till 
about  1500.  The  most  interesting  parts  remaining  in  the 
present  church  are — (1)  the  site  of  the  murder  of  Becket 
in  the  north-west  transept,  which  still  shrews  the  mark  of 
the  altar  erected  in  its  commemoration,  though  a  preralent 
story  of  a  stone  in  the  parement  from  which  lus  blood- 
stain has  been  cut  out,  is  a  modem  fiction ;  (2)  the  site 
of  the  shrine  itself,  shown  by  the  rough  flooring  in  the 
centre  of  its  chapel.  King  Henry's  commissioners  having 
destroyed  the  very  pavement  on  which  it  stood;  (3^  a  few 
remaining  windows  of  rich  12th  century  glass,  nnique  in 
England  and  scarcely  equalled  on  the  Continent;  (4) 
monuments  of  the  lUack  Prince,  of  Henry  lY.  and  his 
queen,  and  of  several  of  the  archbishops  from  Peckham  to 
Pole ;  (5)  fine  remains  of  Norman  fresco-painting  in  the 
apse  of  St  Gabriel  in  the  crypt ;  and  (6)  the  choir  itself, 
built  through  the  ten  years  succeeding  1174,  an  intereat- 
ing  specimen  of  the'  giadual  transition  from  the  Norman 
etyle  progressing  in  England  at  the  latter  end  of  the  12th 
century,  and  showing  especially  the  first  introduction  of 
that  Southern-French  variety  of  detail  which  gained  a 
place  in  the  new  style  now  known  as  Early  English.  Many 
of  the  monastic  bmldings  still  remain,  as  the  cloisters,  the 
chapter-house,  the  treeiury,  the  two  entrance  gateways, 
and  the  lavatory  tower  now  used  as  a  baptistery;  and 
scattered  in  the  precincts  are  relics  of  the  infirmary,  the 
dormitory,  the  prior's  house,  and  three  sets  of  buildings  for 
hospitality  to  three  different  grades  of  pilgrims — all  show- 
ing great  beauty  of  architecture.  The  chapter  buildings, 
added  in  the  last  few  years,  are  not  so  praiseworthy. 

Of  St  Augustine's  Abbey  the  remains  are  fewer ;  but  a 
beautiful  gateway  of  the  14th  century,  the  abbot's  hall, 
and  some  remains  of  the  great  church,  attest  its  former 
magnificence.  Of  the  other  religious  foundations  of  the 
city,  no  remains  exist  of  St  Gregory's  priory  or  St  Sepul- 
chre's nunnery,  but  interesting  parts  are  left  of  the  Grey 
or  Franciscan  Friars,  the  White  or  Augustinian,  and  the 
Black  or  Dominican  Friars  (the  latter  the  first  friary  of 
this  order  established  in  England) ;  also  of  the  hospitals 
of  St  John,  Northgate;  St  Nicholas,  Harbledown;  St 
Thomas,  Eastbridge;  St  Lawrence;  and  that  of  the  Poor 
Priests, — of  which  the  first  three  still  remain  in  use  as 
almshouses.  Of  the  fifteen  parish  churches  which  exist  the 
most  remarkable  is  St  Martin's,  the  church  frequented  by 
Bertha  the  queen  of  Ethelbert  before  Augustine's  arrival 
and  thus  the  earliest  seat  of  EngUsh  Christianity.  In  this 
church  Ethelbert  must  have  been  baptized,  and  the  exist- 
ing font  has  been  supposed  of  that  age ;  rude  and  archaic, 
however,  as  it  is,  it  is  not  earlier  Ihan  a  Norman  date, 
though  Saxon  masonry  still  exists  in  the  church  walla 

Among  the  secular  remains  there  are  large  portions  of 
the  city  walls,  mostly  of  the  15th  century,  but  connected  in 
parts  with  an  earthen  bank  of  a  very  much  earlier  date, 
and  in  one  spot  with  a  conical  mound  called  the  Dane-John 
or  Donjon,  probably  of  Celtic  origin.  The  Norman  keep 
of  the  casUe,  one  of  Bishop  Gundulph's  works,  still  exists, 
but  in  a  very  mutilated  condition,  as  well  as  a  fine 
gateway  tower,  the  west  gate  of  the  city,  built  about  the 
year  1380  by  Archbishop  Sudbury.  The  Guild  Hall  is  of 
old  work,  but  has  been  refaced  with  modem  brick  ;  and 
part  remains  of  the  Chequers  Inn  for  pilgrims,  built  by 
Prior  Chillenden  about  the  year  1400,  and  mentioned  by 


Chaucer  in  his  Canterhurp  Tales;  but  much  of  thiswaa 
burnt  down  in  1865. 

There  are  slight  remains  also  of  the  archbishop's  palace, 
built  on  the  very  ground  originally -given  by  King  Ethel- 
bert before  his  conversion,  and  then  known  as  Staplegate ; 
but  the  archbishops  have  ceased  to  reside  in  Canterimry 
since  the  17th  century. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  archbishops  of  Canterbury  to 
the  present  day  :— 


1.  AngnsthM^  S»7  to  605. 
8.  Laorentiiu,  005  to  619. 
8.  MeUitcu,  019  to  624. 

4.  Jiutoa,  624  to  630. 

5.  Honorius,  681  to  658. 

6.  Deusdedit,  666  to  664. 

7.  Theodore,  668  to  690. 

8.  Berfatosld,  698  to  781. 

9.  Tstwine,  781  to  784. 

10.  Kothebn,  785  to  741. 

11.  Cnthbort,  741  to  758. 

12.  Bieogwlne,  759  to  762. 
18.  Jamberht,  768  to  790. 

14.  JEthelheMd,  790  to  808. 

15.  Wnlfred,  808  to  829. 

16.  PleogUd,  829  to  880 

17.  OeolnotlL  880  to  870. 

18.  ^thelnd,  870  to  889. 

19.  Plegemiind,  891  to  928. 

20.  JEthehn,  928  to  925. 

21.  Wnlfehn,  928  to  941. 

22.  Odo,  941  to  958. 
28.  Alaine,  958  to  959. 

24.  Dnnstui,  959  to  988. 

25.  JEthelgar,  988  to  989. 
.  Sigerie,  990  to  995. 
.  jmAc,  995  to  1006. 
.  JOfeah,  or  Elphege,  1006  to 

1012. 
.  Lvfing,  1018  to  1020. 
.  JBthemoth,  1020  to  1088. 
.  Eadaige,  1088  to  1050. 
32.  Bobert,  1050  to  1052. 

83.  Stigand,  1062  to  1070. 

84.  Lanfranc,  1070  to  1089. 

85.  Anaelm,  1098  to  1109. 

86.  Balph  de  Turbine,  1114  to 

1122. 
Z7*  VTilliun  de  Carbellio,  1128 
to  1186. 

88.  Theobald,  1189  to  1161. 

89.  Thomas    Becket^    1162   to 
1170. 

40.  Bichaid,  1174  to  1184. 

41.  Baldwin,  1185  to  1190. 

42.  Beginald  Fits Joceline,  1191. 
48.  Ht%ertWalter,1198tol205. 

44.  Stephen  Langton,  1207  to 
1228. 

45.  Biohaid  Wetherahed,    1229 
to  1281. 

46.  I&dmaod  de  Abbendon,  1288 
to  1240. 

47.  Boniface  of  Savoy,  1245  to 

1270. 

48.  Bobert  KOwardlj,  1272   to 
1278. 

49.  John    Peekhixn,    1279    to 
1292. 

50.  Bobert  Winchelaey,  1298  to 
1318. 

61.  Walter  Beynolda,   1818  to 

1827. 
52.  Simon  de  Meopham,  1327  to 

1883. 
68.  John    Stratford,    1833    to 

1848. 


54.  John  de  Ufford,  1848  to  1849. 

55.  Thomas  Bradwardin,  1849. 

56.  Simon  lalip^  1849  to  1866. 

57.  Simon   Langham,  1866   t« 

1368. 

68.  William  Wittlcsej,  1868  to 

1874. 

69.  Simon    Sndbuy,    1875    to 

1381. 

60.  William  Conrtenav,  1881  to 

1896. 

61.  Ilkomas  Ainndel,  1896   to 

1414. 

62.  Henxy   Cbicheley,  1414  to 

1448. 
68.  John  Stafford,  1448  to  1461. 

64.  John  Kemp,  1452  to  1464. 

65.  Ilkomas  Booichier,  1454  to 

1486. 

66.  John  Morton,  1486  to  1500. 

67.  Henij  Den^  1501  to  1508. 

68.  William  Warham,  1508  to 

1588. 

69.  Thomas  Cranmer,  1588  Jto 
•    1556. 

70.  Beginald  Pole,  1556  to  1668. 

71.  Matthew   Parker,   1559    to 

1575. 
78.  Edmnnd  Grindal,  1676  to 

1588. 
78.  John    Whitgift,    1588    to 

1604. 

74.  Bichard  Bancroft^  1604  to 

1610. 

75.  George  Abbot,  1611  to  1688. 

76.  WiUuon  Land,  1688  to  164& 

77.  William    Jnxon,    1660    to 

1668. 

78.  GUbert    Sheldon,    1668    to 

1677. 

79.  William  Sancroit,  1677  to 

1691. 

80.  John    Tillot«>n,    1691    to 

1694. 

81.  Thomaa   Teniaon,   1694    to 

1715. 

82.  WUUam    Wake,     1716    to 

1737. 

83.  John  Pottei,  1737  to  1747. 

84.  Thomaa   Herring,   1747    to 

1767. 
86.  Matthew  Hntton,  1757   to 
1758. 

86.  Thomaa    Seeker,    1768    to 

1768. 

87.  Frederick  ComwalUi^  1768 

to  1788. 

88.  John  Moore,  1788  to  1806. 

89.  Charles     Mannen    Sutton, 

1805  to  1828. 

90.  WiUiom   Howley,  1828   to 

1848. 

91.  John  Bird  Sumner,  1848  to 

1862. 
>  92.  a  T.  Longlev,  1862  to  1868. 
93.  Archibald   CampbeU   Tait, 
1868.  (T.G.G.F.) 


CANTERBURY,  a  province  of  New  Zealand,  occupying 
the  central  portion  of  the  Middle  Island  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  great  dividing  range  of  the  Southern  Alps.  It  ia 
bounded  on  the  K  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S. 
by  the  provinces  of  Nelson,  Westland,  and  Otago  respec- 
tively.   The  area  of  Cantorbury  is  about  8,693,000  aore& 
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npAuSly,  the  provinee  may  be  divided  into  two  longi- 
todhial  sectiona^  from  north  to  south.  Of  these  the  more 
weiteflj,  which  is  considerablj  the  hirger,  is  moantaiuoas, 
•loping  eastward  into  downs,  while  the  other  consists  of  a 
phun,  corering  en  area  of  2,500,000  acres.  To  these  two 
main  diTisions  most  be  added  Banks  Peninsula,  an  isolated 
hillj  district  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plain,  jutting  into 
the  sea^  and  with  an  area  of  250,000  acres.  Thus  the 
surface  of  the  province  is  of  the  most  diversified  character, 
varying  from  Uie  snow-dad  peaks  of  the  Southern  Alps, 
which  culminate  in  Mount  Cook  (13,200  feet),  the  high^t 
mountain  in  New  Zealand,  to  the  dead  level  of  the  plain 
on  which  Christchurch  stands,  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
tea.  In  hkes  Canterbury  gives  place  to  Otago  and 
Aneklandy  thou^  Ldces  Ohau  and  Coleridge  are  large 
sheets  of  water,  situated  amid  scenery  of  the  most  beautiful 
description.  'Hie  rivers  of  Canterbury  are  short  and  rapid, 
Tunning  with  a  direct  course  to  the  sea,  and  quite  useless 
for  purpoaes  of  navigation.  Apart  from  the  Hurunui  and 
Waitangi,  which  divide  Canterbury  on  the  north-east  and 
southeast  from  Nehwn  and  Otago  respectively,  and  hence 
belong  equally  to  those  provinces,  the  principal  rivers  of 
CsntMbniy  an  the  Ashley,  Waimakariri,  Rakaia,  Ash- 
buton,  and  Bangitata.  They  are  all  very  liable  to  sudden 
•ad  diaastrouf  floods.  The  coast  is  pooriy  supplied  with 
good  haiboun,  that  of  Akaroa,  in  Banks  Peninsula^  bsing 
tke  only  oiM  safe  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  harbour  of 
Lyttelton  ia  spadousy  but  exposed  to  easterly  winds.  The 
e^iital  of  Oanterbury  is  Christchurch,  and  the  other 
pnndpal  aettlementa  are  Lyttelton  and  Akaroa  already 
mentioned,  Kaiapoi  a  few  miles  north  of  Christchurch,  and 
TSmaniy  110  miles  south  of  the  latter  place. 
.  The  downs  and  great  plain  of  Canterbury  are  devoid  of 
fonsts,  but  the  mountain  regions  and  Banks  Peninsula 
yield  abondanoe  of  excellent  timber.  The  principal  trees 
are  the  totara  (Podoearpus  Toiara),  rimu  or  red  pine 
IDaaydimm  cupreaiHuniS,  and  kahikatea  or  white  pine 
iPodoearpus  daaydioide$).  Coal  well  adapted  for  house- 
bold  and  industrial  purposes,  though  not  of  the  first 
qnality,  is  fonnd  in  the  Malvern  Hills,  to  the  west  of 
(Siristchureh,  and  beds  of  day  ironstone  exist  in  various 
localities,  but  are  not  yet  worked.  Gold  is  found  in 
tiie  aouth-westem  angle  of  the  province,  near  the  Otago 
border,  though  not  in  suffident  quantity  to  tempt  many  to 
Mardi  for  it.  The  wealth  of  Canterbury  consists  in  its 
i)eks  and  its  yiekl  of  agricultural  produce.  In  1874  the 
province  contained  2,965,000  sheep  and  79,000  cattle. 
The  number  of  agricultural  holdings  was  3969,  and  the 
total  area  of  land  under  crops  of  aU  kinds,  induding 
cdtivated  grass,  was  about  390,000  acres,  of  which 
112,000  acres  were  under  cereals.  The  imports  of  Canter- 
hmj  in  1874  amounted  to  £1,568,826,  and  the  exports 
to  £1,108,531, — ^by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  latter 
eonsisting  of  wool,  wheats  and  oata.  The  export  of 
phonnium  fibre  (New  Zealand  flax),  from  which  much  was 
at  one  time  expected,  has  greatly  declined,  but  on  the 
ether  hand  the  export  of  preserved  meats  is  rapidly  rising 
ia  importaneei  The  population  of  the  province  on  3l8t 
Beeember  1874  was  71,316.  Besides  possessing  many 
good  roads,  Canterbury  is  fast  being  opened  up  by  railways. 
The  first  of  these,  from  Lyttelton  to  Christchurch,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  mil^  was  tunnelled  at  great  expense  through 
the  hills  at  the  back  of  the  former  town.  The  line  luis 
eineebeen  continued  on  both  sides  of  Christchurch — as  far 
iouth  as  the  Biver  Rangitata,  and  as  far  north  as  the 
River  Ashley,  while  branch  b'nes  have  been,  or  are  being, 
constructed  to  the  settlements  of  Southbridge,  Malvern, 
sndOxford.  The  first  railway  having  "been  of  the  5-feet 
^•^oSk  gauge,  the  main  line  is  for  the  most  part  of  that 
vidth,  white  the  branches  are  of  the  narrow  gauge  of  3 


feet  6  inches,  which  is  almost  umveraaDy  adopted  io  other 
parts  of  the  colony. 

The  educational  system  of  Canterbury  is  comprehensive 
and  efllcient  In  addition  to  the  New  Zealand  University 
(an  examining  institution,  supported  by  the  colony  as  a 
whole,  but  having  its  headquarters  at  Christchurch),  there 
are  in  the  capital  several  educational  institutions  of  high 
standing.  Spread  over  the  province  there  are  also,  in 
addition  to  schools  maintained  by  private  enterprise,  many 
Government  schools.  The  number  of  these  on  3Ist  March 
1875  was  93.  They  were  conducted  by  288  teachers  and 
attended  by  12,000  scholars. 

Canterbury  was  founded  in  December  1850  by  an  asso- 
ciation headed  by  men  of  influential  position  in  England, 
and  connected  with  the  national  church.  It  was  indeed 
sought  for  a  time  to  prevent  persons  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  settling  in  Canterbury,  but  the 
attempt  was  a  failure.  In  1867  the  portion  of  the  pro- 
vince west  of  the  Southern  Alps  was  formed  into  a  separate 
province,  under  the  name  of  Westland.  Further  particular 
regarding  the  history  of  Canterbury  will  be  found  under 
the  heading  Niw  Zeilaxd, 

CANTHARIDES,  or  Spakish  Fuib,  are  the  common 
Uister-beetles  (CaniAarii  vettceUoria  or  LyttaveiiecUoria) 
of  European  pharmacy.  They  are  bright  iridescent  gdden- 
green  or  bluish-coloured  insects,  with  the  breast  findy 
punctured  and  pubescent,  head  and  thorax  with  a  longi- 
tudinal channel,  and  dytra  with  two  alightly  devated 
lines.  The  insect  is  from  half-an-inch  to  an  inch  in 
length,  and  from  one  to  two  lines  broad,  the  female  being 
broader  in  the  abdomen  and  altogether  larger  than  tha 
male.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  being  found 
in  Spain,  France,  (Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  and  tha 
South  of  Russia,  and  it  is  also  obtained  in  Siberia.  The 
Spanish  fly  is  also  occasionally  foujid  in  the  South  of 
Elngland.  The  insects  feed  upon  ash,  lilac,  privet,  and 
jasmine  leaves,  and  are  found  more  rarely  on  elder,  rose, 
apple,  and  poplar  trees.  Their  presence  is  made  known  by 
a  powerful  disagreeable  odour,  which  penetrates  to  a  con- 
siderable distance;  and  people  sitting  under  trees  on 
which  the  insects  were  feeding  have  been  known  to  be 
injurioudy  affected  by  their  presence.  They  are  collected 
for  use  at  late  evening  or  early  morning,  while  in  a  dull 
bedewed  condition,  by  shaking  them  ofi*  the  trees  or  shrubs 
into  doths  spread  on  the  ground;  and  they  are  killed  by 
dipping  them  into  hot  water  or  vinegar,  or  by  exposing  them 
for  some  time  over  the  vapour  of  vinegar.  They  are  then 
dried  and  put  up  for  preservation  in  glass-stoppered 
bottles;  and  they  require  to  be  very  carefully  guarded 
against  nutes  and  various  other  minute  insects  to  the 
attacks  of  which  they  are  peculiarlv  liable.  Mr  H.  Pock- 
lington  has  discovered  by  means  of  spectroscopic  observa- 
tions that  the  green  colour  of  the  elytra,  &c,  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  chlorophyll;  and  he  has  demonstrated 
that  the  variations  of  the  spectral  bands  are  sufficient, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  to  indicate  with  some 
certainty  the  kind  of  leaves  on  which  the  insects  were 
feeding  shortly  before  they  were  killed.  Canthorides  owe 
their  value  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  chemical  prindple, 
to  which  the  name  cantharidin  has  been  given.  It  is 
most  abundant  in  large  full-grown'  insects,  while  in 
*very  young  specimens  no  cantharidin  at  all  has  been 
found.  From  about  one-fourth  to  rather  more  than  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  cantharidin  has  been  obtained  from 
different  samples;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
hard  parts  of  the  insect  contain  about  six  times  more  of 
the  active  principle  than  the  soft  parts.  Cantharidin 
crystallizes  in  colourless  four-sided  prisms ;  in  solution  oi 
prepared  with  lard  it  produces  very  powerful  vesication, 
and    taken    internally   it    is    a    violent  irritant  poison. 
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SpaiiiBh  flies  are  most  largelj  used  as  an  external  applica-. 
tion,  being  but  rarely  taken  intemaUjr.  They  are  applied 
as  a  topical  stimulant  for  indolent  ulcers,  as  rubefacients, 
and  espeoisdly  for  blistering  in  inflammatory  diseases. 
Taken  internally  in  the  form  of  tincture,  they  have  been 
used  in  dropsy,  in  paralysis  of  Che  bladder,  and  for  pro- 
ducing aphrodiaiacal  effects.  They  have  also  been  employed 
in  lepra  and  other  skin  diseases ;  and  they  have  had  a  re- 
putation In  hydrophobia  and  other  nervous  disorders  which 
they  do  not  deserve. 

A  rery  large  number  of  other  insects  belonging  to  the 
famfly  Cantharidae  possess  blistering  properties  owing  to 
their  containing  cantharidin.  Of  these  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  Telini  fly  of  India  (Jfyhbrit  eiehorii),  the  range 
of  wluch  extends  from  Italy  and  Greece  through  Egypt 
and  Central  Asia  as  far  as  China.  It  is  yery  rich  in 
cantharidin,  yielding  fully  twice  as  much  as  ordinary 
cantharldes.  Several  green-coloured  beetles  are,  on  account 
of  their  colour,  used  as  adulterants  to  cantharides,  but 
they  are  very  easily  detected  by  examination  with  the  eye, 
or,  if  powdered,  with  the  microscope. 

CANTICLES.  The  book  of  Canticles,  or  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  is  called  ht  Hebrew  The  S<mg  of  Song9  (that  is 
ih§  choicest  of  song$),  or,  according  to  the  fuU  title  which 
•tands  as  the  first  Terse  of  the  book.  The  choieeet  of  the 
9onff$  of  Solomon.  In  the  Western  Torsions  the  book  holds 
the  third  place  among  the  so-called  Solomonic  writings, 
following  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes.  In  Hebrew  Bibles 
it  stands  among  the  MegUUtf  the  &ve  books  of  the 
Hagiographa  which  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  Syna- 
gogue service.  In  printed  Bibles  and  in  Qerman  MSS.  it 
is  the  first  of  these  because  it  is  read  at  the  PassoTer, 
which  is  the  first  great  feast  of  the  sacred  year  of  the 
Jews.  Spanish  MSS.,  howoTer,  place  it  second  among 
the  Meffillott  giying  the  precedence  to  Ruth. 

No  part  of  the  Bible  has  called  forth  a  greater  diversity 
of  opinions  than  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  that  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  book  holds  so  unique  a 
position  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  general  analogy 
of  Hebrew  literature  is  a  Tery  inadequate  key  to  the 
Terbal  difficulties,  the  artistic  structure,  and  the  general 
conception  and  purpose  of  the  poem.  In  point  of  language 
it  is  most  nearly  akin  to  parts  of  the  Bible  which,  like  the 
song  of  Deborah,  belong  to  Northern  Israel,  agreeing  with 
these  not  only  in  indiyiduol  traits  but  in  the  general 
characteristic  that  the  departures  from  ordinary  Hebrew 
aTO  almost  always  in  the  direction  of  Aramaic.  Many 
forms  unique  in  Biblical  Hebrew  are  at  once  explained  by 
the  Aramaic  dialects,  but  not  a  few  are  still  obscure.  The 
philological  difficulties  of  the  book  are,  however,  less 
fundamental  than  those  which  lie  in  the  unique  character 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon  in  point  of  artistic  form,  and  in  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  thought  and  feeling  in  which  it 
moves.  Even  in  these  respects  it  is  not  absolutely  isolated. 
Parallels  to  the  peculiar  imagery  may  be  found  in  the 
book  of  Hosea,  in  a  few  passages  of  the  earlier  chap- 
ters of  ProTerl^,  and  above  all  in  the  45th  Psalm;  but 
such  links  of  union  to  the  general  mass  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment literature  are  too  slight*  to  be  of  material  assistance 
in  the  solution  of  the  literary  problem  of  the  book.  Here, 
again;  as  in  the  lexical  difficulties  already  referred  to,  we 
are  tempted  or  compelled  to  argue  from  the  distant  and 
insecure  analogy  of  other  Eastern  literatures,  or  are  thrown 
back  upon  traditions  of  uncertain  origin  and  ambiguous 
authority. 

The  power  of  tradition  has  been  the  second  great  source 
of  confusion  of  opinion  about  the  Song  of  Solomon.  To 
tradition  we  owe  the  title,  which  apparently  indicates 
Solomon  as  the  author  and  not  merely  as  the  subject  of 
the  book.     The  authority  of  titles  in  the  Old  Testament 


(see  Bible)  is  often  questionable,  and  in  the  present  cms 
It  is  certain  on  linguistic  grounds  that  the  title  is  not  from 
the  hand  that  wrote  the  poem;  while  to  admit  that  it 
giTes  a  correct  account  of  the  authorship  is  to  cut  away  at 
one  stroke  all  the  most  certain  threads  of  coi.nectiou 
between  the  book  and  our  historical  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament  people  and  literature.  We  have  already  noted 
that,  when  judged  by  comparison  with  other  parts  of  the 
Bible  and  by  its  Aramaic  texture,  the  dialect  points  to  a 
northern  origin  of  the  poem.  It  is  to  Northern  Israel, 
moreover,  that  the  whole  local  colouring  and  scenery  belong  ; 
so  that  even  those  commentators  who  still  make  Solomoa 
the  hero  and  author  of  the  book  are  compelled  to  represent 
him  as  laying  aside  his  kingly  pomp  to  wander  with  a 
peasant  girl  through  the  gardens  and  forests  of  Galilee. 
The  nntenableness  of  this  last  attempt  to  rescue  the 
authority  of  the  title  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

To  tradition,  again,  we  owe  the  still  powerful  prejudice 
in  faTour  of  an  allegorical  interpretation,  that  is,  of  the  Tiew 
that  from  Terse  to  Terse  the  Song  sets  forth  the  history  of 
a  spiritual  and  not  merely  of  an  earthly  love.  To  apply 
such  an  exegesis  to  Canticles  is  to  Tiolate  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  reasonable  interpretation.  True  allegories  are 
ncTer  without  internal  marks  of  their  allegorictd  design. 
The  language  of  symbol  is  not  so  perfect  that  a  long  chaia 
of  spiritual  ideas  can  be  dcTeloped  without  the  use  of  a 
single  spiritual  word  or  phrase ;  and  OTen  were  this  possible 
it  ^ould  be  false  art  in  the  allegorist  to  hide  away  his  sacred 
thoughts  behind  a  screen  of  sensuous  and  erotic  imagery, 
so  complete  and  beautiful  in  itself  as  to  giTe  no  suggestioa 
that  it  is  only  the  Tehide  of  a  deeper  sense.  Apart  from 
tradition  no  one,  in  the  present  state  of  exegesis,  would 
dream  of  all^orixing  poetry  which  in  its  natural  sense  is 
so  full  of  purpose  and  meauuig,  so  apt  in  sentiment,  and  bo 
perfect  in  imagery  as  the  lyrics  of  Canticles.  We  are  not 
at  liberty  to.  seek  for  allegory  except  where  the  natural 
sense  is  incomplete.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  On  the  contrary,  CTery  form  of  the  allegorical 
interpretation  which  has  been  deTised  carries  its  own  con- 
demnation in  the  fact  that  it  takes  away  from  the  artistic 
unity  of  the  poem  and  breaks  natural  sequences  of  thought.^ 
The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  had 
its  rise  in  the  Tery  same  conditions  which  forced  a  deeper 
sense,  now  uniTersally  discarded,  upon  so  many  other  parta 
of  scripture.  Tet  strangely  enough  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  extended  to  the  book  their 
faTourite  methods  of  interpretation.  The  arguments  whick 
haTe  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  LXX.  trauslatioa 
implies  an  allegorical  exegesis  are  inadequate ;  and  Philo 
does  not  mention  the  book  at  all.  Nor  is  there  any  allusioii 
to  Canticles  in  the  New  Testament  The  first  trace  of  au 
allegorical  Tiew  identifjring  Israel  with  the  spouse  appears 
to  be  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  near  the  close  of  the  I  at 
Christian  century  (t.  24,  26 ;  Tii.  26).  Up  to  this  time 
the  canonicity  of  the  Canticles  was  not  unquestioned ;  and 
the  final  decision  as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  book,  so 
energetically  carried  through  by  R.  Akiba,  when  he 
declared  that  *'  the  whole  world  is  not  worth  the  day  on 
which  the  Song  of  Songs  was  given  to  Israel ;  for  all  the 
scriptures  (or  Hagiographa)  are  holy,  but  the  Canticles 
most  holy,"  must  be  understood  as  being  at  the  same 
time  a  Tictoiy  of  the  allegorical  interpretation  over  the 


*•  An  argament  for  the  ullegorical  interpretation  haa  been  often  drawn 
from  Mahometan  mysticism, — from  the  poems  of  Hafix,  and  the  songs 
still  song  by  derrishcs.  See  Jones,  Poeaeos  Aaiaticta  Com.,  pt.  lii.  eaii. 
0;  Roaenml^er's  remarks  on  howtix' nPrcpUctio  zzzi.,  and  Lane's  Modtrt^ 
Bgyptiana,  ch.  xjdy.  Bat  there  is  no  true  analocy  between  the  Okl 
Testament  and  the  pantheistic  mysticism  of  Islam,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  where  the  allegory  takes  a  form  really  analogon* 
to  CanUcLes^  the  original  sense  of  these  songs  was  purely  eroUc 
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lut  nauBB  of  a  view  which  regarded  the  poem  as  tiiuply 
«rode.^ 

The  form  in  which  the  allegorical  theory  bocame  fixed 
in  the  syoagogae  is  cootaioed  in  the  Midrath  ChazUa  and 
ia  the  Taigom,  which  is  a  commentary  rather  than  a 
traoslation.  The  spouse  is  Israel,  her  royal  loTer  the 
divine  king,  and  the  poem  ^  explained  as  tracing  the 
great  erents  of  the  people's  history  from  the  Exodus  to 
the  Messianic  glory  and  final  restoration.' 

The  authority  of  Origen,  who,  according  to  Jerome, 
sorpassed  himself  in  his  commentary  of  ten  volumes  on 
this  book,  established  the  allegorical  theory  in  the 
Christian  church  in  the  two  main  forms  in  which  it  has 
since  prevailed.  The  bridegroom  is  Christ,  the  bride 
either  the  church  or  the  believing  soul  The  latter  con- 
ception is,  of  course,  that  which  lends  itself  most  readily 
to  purposes  uf  mystical  edification,  and  which  has  made 
Canticles  the  manual  in  all  ages  of  a  wide-spread  type  of 
religious  contemplation.  But  the  other  view,  which 
identifies  the  bride  with  the  church,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  standard  of  orthodox  exegesis.  Of  course  the  alle- 
gorical principle  admitted  of  very  various  modifications, 
and  readily  adapted  itself  to  new  religious  developments, 
sach  as  the  rise  of  Mariolatry.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
orthodox  traditions  the  allegory  took  various  colours,  accord- 
ing as  its  mystical  or  its  prophetical  aspect  was  insisted 
on.  Among  mediieval  commentators  of  the  former  class 
S.  Bernard  holds  a  pre-eminent  place ;  while  the  second 
class  is  represented  by  Nicokus  de  Lyra  who,  himself  a 
converted  Jew,  modified  the  Jewish  interpretation  so  as 
to  find  in  the  book  an  account  of  the  processus  ecdesics 
under  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  prophetic 
exegesis  reached  its  culminating  point  in  the  post-Refor- 
mation periods  when  Cocceins  found  in  the  Canticles  a 
complete  conspectus  of  church  histoiy.  But  the  relaxa- 
tion of  traditional  authority  opened  the  door  to  still 
stranger  vagaries  of  interpretation.  Lather  was  tempted 
to  understand  the  book  of  the  political  relations  of 
Solomon  and  his  people.  Others  detected  the  loves  of 
£olomoa  and  Wisdom — a  view  which  found  a  supporter 
in  RosenmfUler  even  in  the  present  century;  alchemists 
thought  of  Solomon's  researches  in  their  art ;  and  Puffen- 
docf,  by  the  aid  of  J^gypUan  hieroglyphics,  referred  the 
whole  to  the  grave  of  Chnst 

The  history  of  the  literal  interpretation  begins  with  the 
great  "  commentator"  of  the  Syrian  Church,  Theodorus  of 
Mopsnestia  (died  429),  who  condemned  equally  the  attempt 
to  find  in  tho  book  a  prophecy  of  the  blessings  given  to  the 
chordi,  and  the  idea  even  at  that  time  expresMd  in  some 
4]Tiarters  that  the  book  is  immoral  Theodorus  regarded 
the  Canticles  as  a  poem  written  by  Solomon  in  answer  to 
the  complaints  of  his  people  about  his  Egyptian  marriage ; 
and  this  was  one  of  the  heresiee  chfi^ged  upon  him  after  his 
death,  which  led  to  his  condemnation  at  the  second  council 
of  Constantinople  (553  a.d.)  A  literal  interpretation  was 
not  a^  attempted  till  in  1544  Chateillon  (Castellio  or 
CastaUon)  lost  his  regency  at  Geneva  for  proposing  to  expel 
the  book  from  the  canon  as  impure.  Qrotius  (Annot,  in 
r.  r.,  1644)  took  up  a  more  moderate  position.  Without 
denying  the  poseibiUty  of  a  secondary  reference  designed 
by  Sobmon  to  give  his  poem  a  more  permanent  value,  he 
regards  the  Canticles  as  primarily  an  6apurrk  (conjugal 

•  J^  The  chief  ponaget  of  Jewish  ^rritings  referring  to  tbia  dispute  are 
MUhiu  Jadaim  iii  5  soA  Ttt  u"5ft  SanJudrin  xli.  For  other  paajwigM 
tee  Grtitz's  CommmUarff,  yi  116,  and  in  control  of  his  criUcUm  the 
lotrodaction  to  Um  commtbtaiy  of  D«Iitzsch. 

■  Th«  t«xtof  the  Taxgnmia  the  PolyglotU  and  In  BttxtorC*  Rabbinic 
KWeianot  complete.  The  complete  text  is  given  in  the  Venice 
<fiUoii«,  and  in  Ugarde'e  Hagiogrofha  Chaldaic$,  Lipsias,  1873.  Ths 
PolyglotU  bid  a  Utia  venaon. 


prattle)  between  Solomon  and  Pharaoh's  daughter.  The 
distinction  of  a  primary  and  secondary  sense  gradnally 
became  current  not  only  among  the  Remonstrants,  but  in 
England  (Lightfoot,  Lowth)  and  even  in  Catholic  drclea 
(Boesuet,  1G93).  In  the  actual  understandine  of  the  book 
in  its  literal  sense  no  great  progress  was  made.  Solomon 
was  still  viewed  as  the  author,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
idea  that  the  poem  is  a  dramatic  epithalamium  was 
borrowed  from  Origen  and  the  aUegorists,  and  applied  to 
the  marriage  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  To  reconcile  this  idea 
with  the  fact  that  the  Song  is  full  of  peasant  life,  a  most 
artificial  style  of  composition  had  to  be  assumed.  In 
Boesuet's  once  celebrated  theory,  to  which  Lowth  also 
inclined,  the  epithalamium  is  made  to  extend  over  seven 
days,  and  each  morning  the  bridegroom,  who  is  fictitiously 
represented  as  a  shepherd,  rises  early  to  pursue  his  rustic 
toil,  leaving  his  bride  alone  till  the  evening.  The  seventh 
day  IB  the  Sabbath,  when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  appear 
together  (ch.  viiL).  From  Grotius  to  Lowth  the  idea  of  a 
typical  reference  designed  by  Solomon  himself  appears  as 
a  mere  excrescence  on  the  natural  interpretation,  but  as  an 
excrescence  which  could  not  be  removed  without  perilling 
the  place  of  Canticles  in  the  canon,  viiuch,  indeed,  was 
again  assailed  by  Whiston  in  1723.  But  in  his  notes  on 
Lowth's  lectures,  J.  D.  Michael  is,  who  regarded  the  poem 
as  a  description  of  the  enduring  happiness  of  true  wedded 
love  long  after  marriage,  proposed  to  drop  the  allegory 
altogether,  and  to  rest  the  canonicity  of  the  book,  as  of  those 
parts  of  Proverbs  which  treat  of  coi^'ugal  affection,  on  die 
moral  picture  it  presents  (1758).  The  hints  which 
Michaelis  offered  for  the  interpretation  of  the  book  on  this 
principle  showed  a  singular  want  of  delicacy;  but  the 
moralmng  rationalism  of  the  period  was  not  to  be  shocked 
by  iny  impropriSty  which  was  atoned  for  by  the 
**  important  moral  tendency  "  of  the  book  as  a  whole ;  and 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  critic  of  Qottineen  was 
carried  out  in  a  variety  of  hvpotheses,  each,  as  Herder  com- 
plained, more  improper  than  the  other.  A  real  step, 
however,  was  made  in  1771  by  J.  T.  Jacobi,  who  distin- 
guished the  husband  of  the  Shulamite  from  Solomon,  and 
representing  the  latter  as  a  baffled  tempter,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  theoiy  now  most  current  among  critics. 

Then  came  Hercler^s  exquisite  little  treatise  on  Solomon's 

Songs  of  Love,  the  Oldest  and  Sweetest  of  the  Eatt  (1778). 

Herder  possessed  that  delicacy  of  taste  and  sympathetic 

poetical  genius  which  the  school  of  Michaelis  altogether 

lacked.     Delighting  in  the  Canticles  as  the  transparently 

natural  expression  of  innocent  and  tender  love,  he  was 

indignant  at  an  exegesis  which,  in  a  supposed  apologetical 

interest,  was  content  to  establish  a  didactic  object  for  the 

book  by  the  aid  of  hypotheses  which  sullied  the  purity 

and  profaned  the  sanctity  of  the  utterances  of  genuine 

human  affectio|L     If  the  songs  of  Canticles  were  allowed 

to  speak  for  themselves,  they  would  need  no  theory  to 

explain  their  meaning,  no  apology  to  justify  their  morality, 

no  fiction  of  a  typical  or  didactic  purpose  to  commend  them 

as  pure,  lovely,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  holy  book. 

Is  not  true  love  itself  holyt  for  love  is.  the  fountain  of 

all  man's  bliss,  and  all  love,  like  goodness  and  truth,  is  at 

root  one.     Herder  justifies  these  views  in  a  sort  of  sestheticol 

commentary,   which  triumphantly    vindicates    the  naive 

innocence  and  genuine  delicacy  of  the  love  which  the  book 

displays.     Bat  his  sympathy  with  the  sentiment  of  the 

Canticles  was  truer  than  his  eye  for  details ;  and  the  idea 

that  the  poem  is  simply  a  sequence  of  independent  songs 

without  inner  unity,  grouped  bo  as  to  display  various  phasea 

and  stages  of  love  in  a  natural  order,  culminating  in  tha 

placid  joys  of  wedded  lif^  was  in  some  respects  a  retrogradd 

step. 

Since  Herder  thare  has  been  no  attempt  of  any  Intrinsk 
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▼alae  to  rehabilitate  the  allegorical  theory,  or  the  theory  of 
a  second  acnse  consciously  followed  by  ike  anthor.  Even 
those  commeiltators  who,  like  Delitzsch  (1851  and  1875) 
or  his  followers  Zockler  (1868)  and  Kingsbary  (in  the 
Speaker^ 8  Commentary,  1873),  assume  that  Canticles  owes 
its  place  in  the  canon  to  the  lypical  importance  of  Solomon 
in  the  histO|y  of  calvation  do  not  venture  to  make  this  idea 
an  element^  the  exegesis. 

In  determining  the  literal  sense  recent  scholars  have 
followed  three  main  courses.  The  theory  of  Herder  which 
refuses  to  acknowledge  any  continuity  in  the  book,  was 
accepted  by  Eichhom  on  the  part  of  scholars,  and  with 
some  hesitation  by  Qoethe  on  the  part  of  the  poets. 
Commentaries  based  on  this  view  are  those  of  Dopke 
(1829),  Magnus  (1842),  Noyes  (1846) ;  and  it  haa  also 
enjoyed  the  critical  authority  of  De  Wette  and  Dieetel.  A 
second  view  which  is  at  present  dominant  recognizes  in  the 
poem  a  more  or  less  pronounced  dramatic  character,  and 
following  Jacobi  distinguishes  the  shepherd,  the  true  love 
of  the  Shulamite^from  Ein^  Solomon,  who  is  made  to  play 
an  ignominious  part  Propounded  in  last  .century  by 
Bt&udlin  (1792)  and  Ammob  (1795),  this  view  was 
energetically  oarrf^  out  by  Umbreit  (1^20),  and  above  all 
by  Ewald,  whose  acutenese  gave  the  theory  a  new  develop- 
ment, while  his  commanding  influence  among  Hebrew 
scholars  acquired  for  it  general  recognition.  Ewald  assumed 
a  very  simple  dramatic  structure,  and  did  not  in  his  first 
publication  (1826)  venture  to  suppose  that  the  poem  had 
ever  been  acted  on  a  stage.  His  less  cautious  followers 
have  been  generally  tempted  to  dispose  of  difficulties  by 
introducing  more  complicated  action  and  additional  inter- 
locutors (so,  for  example,  Hitzig,  1855 ;  Ginsburg,  1857  ; 
Benan,  1860);  while  Bottcher  (1850|  did  his  best  to 
reduce  the  dramatic  exposition  to  absurdity  by  introducing 
the  complexities  and  stage  effects  of  a  modem  operetta 
in^o  a  dnma  of  the  10th  century  before  Christ  The  third 
view  is  that  of  Delitzsch  and  lus  followers,  who  also  plead 
for  a  dramatic  form — though  without  supposing  that  the 
piece  was  ever  acted— but  adhere  to  the  traditional  notion 
that  'Solomon  is  the  author,  who  celebrates  hia  love^  to  a 
peasant  maiden,  whom  hd  made  his  wife,  and  in  whose 
company  the  proud  monarch  learned  to  appreciate  the 
sweetness  of  a  true  affection  and  a  simple  rustic  life. 

In  comparing  these  various  views  with  what  is  found  in 
the  book  itself,  the  unity  of  the  poem  has  first  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  certain  external  unity,  not  merely  in  the  general 
tone  and  colour  of  the  language  and  in  the  repetition  of 
similar  ^sentences  by  way  of  refrain,  but  also  in  the  order 
of  the  matter,  is  not  denied  by  the  followers  of  Herder, 
who,  however,  maintain  that  the  constituent  lyrics  were 
originally  distinct  poems,  and  that  they  owe  all  appearance 
of  continuity  to  the  arrangement  and  interpolations  of  an 
editor.  The  correctpeas  of  this  view  would  be  positively, 
demonstrated  if  its  adherents  were  able,  without  arbitrary 
treatment  of  the  text,  to  digest  the  Canticles  into  a  series 
of  lyrics,  each  complete  in  itself  and  independent  *  of  the 
rest  But  no  commentator  has  hitherto  done  this  in  a 
satisfactory  way,  ind  the  most  ingenious  attempts— espe- 
cially that  of  Magnus — involve  the  assumption  that  the 
editor  often  displaced  part  of  a  song,  sacrificing  the  unity 
of  the  original  lyrics  to  an  artificial  composition  of  the 
whole.  It  is  plain  that,  if  assumptions  of  this  kind  are  to 
bo  made  at  all,  they  may  also  be  used  in  favour  of  a  theory 
of  original  unity,  marred  by  subsequent  misconception. 

Have,  then,  the  supporters  of  the  continuity  of  the  poem 
come  neeirer  to  a  positive  proof  of  their  position)  Our 
starting-point,  in  looking  at  this  question,  is  the  fact  that 
the  composition  takes  for  the  most  part  the  form  of 
dialogue.  Even  if  the  book  is  to  be  broken  up  into  dis- 
tinct lyrics,  it  must  be  granted  that  several  of  these  pieces 


have  an  amoebean  structure.     Is  it  possible  to  show  that 
throughout  the  book  the  same  persons  reappear  in  these 
lyrical  dialog;uest    And,   again,   since  the  scene  of  th» 
dialogue  certainly  varies  in   different  parts  of  the  boo!t 
between  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  open   country  of 
Northern  Israel,  is  it  possible  to  find  in  the  poem  itself  a. 
thread  of  narrative  sufficient  to  account  for  tiie  change  ol 
place  1    The  centre  of  attraction  is  throughout  a  female 
figure,  and  the  unity  of  this  figure  is  the  chief  test  of  the 
unity  of  the  book.     In  the  long  canto,  i.  1-ii  7,  th& 
heroine    appears    in    a  royal  palace   (i.   4)  among  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  who  ape  thus  presumably  ladies 
of  the  court  of  Zion.     At  i  9,  an  additional  interlocutor 
is  introduced,   who  is  plainly  a  king,   and  apparently 
Solomon  (L  9,  12).     He  has  just  risen  from  table,  and 
praises  the  charms  of  the  heroine  with  the  aii  of  a  judge 
of  beauty,  but  without  warmth.     He  addresses  her  simply 
as   ''  my  friend  "  (not  as  English  version,  *'  my  love  "), 
The  heroine  on  the  oontraiy  is  pafSsionately  in  love,  but 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  object  of  her  affectioa 
is  not  the  king.     She  is  not  at  home  in  the  palace,  for  she 
explains  (16)  that  she  has  spent  her  life  as  a  peasant  girl 
in  the  care  of  vineyards.     Her  beloved,  whom  she  knows 
not  where  to  find  (L  7),  but  wh^  lies  constantly  on  her 
heart  and  is  cherished  in  her  bosom  like  a  spray  of  the 
sweet  henna  flowers  which  Oriental  ladies  delight  to  wear 
(L  13,  14),  i^  like  herself  a  peasant — a  shepherd  lad  (I  7)' 
— ^with  whom  she  was  wont  to  sit  in  the  fresh  greenwood, 
under  the  mighty  boughs  of  the  cedars  (i  16,  17).     Evea 
before  the  king's  entrance  the  ladies  of  the  court  are 
impatient  at  so  silly  an  affection,  and  advise  her,  "  if  she  is- 
reidly  so  witiras,''  to  begone  and  rejoin  her  plebeian  lover 
(i  8).     The  idea  that  from  i  12  onwards  the  heroina 
exchanges  compliments  with  the  king  is  inconsistent  with, 
what  precedes,  and  psychologically  impossible  in  view  of  iL 
5,  6,  where  her  self-eontrol,  strung  to  the  highest  pitch  as 
she  meets  the  oompliments  of  the  king  with  reminiscencea 
of  her  absent  lover,  breaks  down  in  a  fit  of  half  delirioue 
sickness.     The  only  words  directed  to  the  king  are  those 
'of  L  m,  which,  if  past  tenses  are  substituted  for  the  pre 
sents  .of  the  English  version,  contain'  a  pointed  rebuflT^ 
Finally,  iL  7  is,  on  the  plainest  translation,  a  charge  not  to 
arouse  love  till  it  please.     The  moral  of  the  scene  is  the 
spontaneity  of  true  affection.^ 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  motive  of  this 
piece  is  dramatical  and  not  lyrical  If  is  a  complete  scene, 
but  not  a  complete  poem,  and  if  it  is  not  a  fragment,  we 
must  expect  to  find  the  denouement  at  the  dose  of  the 
book.  Now,  at  viii  5,  a  female  figure  advances  leaning 
upon  her  beloved,  with  whom  she  dtoms  inseparable  union, 
— *'  for  love  is  strong  as  death,  its  passion  inflexible  as  the 
grave,  its  fire  a  divine  flame  which  no  waters  can  quench, 
or  floods  drown.  Tea,  if  a  man  would  give  all  his  wealth 
for  love  he  would  only  be  contemned."  This  is  obvionaly 
the  sentiment  of  ii  7,  and  the  suitor,  whoee  wealth  is 
despised,  must  ahnost  of  necessity  be  identified  with  the 
king  of  chapter  i,  if,  as  seems  reasonable,  we  place  viii  11, 
12  in  the  mouth  of  the  same  speaker — ''King  Solomon 
has  vineyards  which  bring  him  a  princely  revenue,  and 
enrich  even  the  fanners.  Let  him  and  them  keep  their 
wealth;  my  vineyard  is  before  me"  (t.^.,  I  possess  it  in 
present  fruition).  The  last  expression  is  plainly  to  be  con- 
nected with  i  6.  But  this  happiness  has  not  been  reached 
without  a  struggle.     The  speaker  has  proved  herself  an 


^  In  oomparing  these  rtoarks  vith  tbe  text,  the  EngUah  reader  muat 
remember  that  the  authorised  version  is  inflaenoed  in  its  renderings  by 
a  theorj  of  the  book.  The  translation  of  IL  7  is  quite  false.  Thft 
second  half  of  i.  18  is  simplj  "  which  rests  upon  my  heart  ;*  L  4 
should  probably  run,  "  Draw  me  aOer  thee,  let  us  flee;**  19  **  to  my 
bones.' 
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impregnftble  fortresB  (ver.  10),  tnd,  armed  01J7  with  her 
own  beaaty  and  innocence,  has  been  in  his  eyea  as  one  that 
foand  peace.  The  En^^ish  Tenion  is  quite  arbitrary  in 
raidering  fawour  for  peace.  The  sense  is  that,  like  a  virgin 
fortress,  diie  has  compelled  her  assailant  to  leave  her  in 
peaca  To  these  marks  of  identity  with  the  heroine  of  ch. 
i  are  to  be  added  that  she  appears  here  as  dwelling  in 
gardens,  there  as  a  keepw  of  vineyards  (L  6,  and  viii  13), 
and  that  as  there  it  was  her  brethren  that  prescribed  her 
duties,  so  here  she  I4)parently  quotes  words  in  which  her 
brothers,  while  she  was  still  a  child,  speculated  as  to  her 
future  conduct  and  its  reward  (viii  8,  9). 

If  this  analysis  of  the  commencement  and  dose  of  the 
book  is  correct,  it  is  certain  that  the  poem  is  in  a  sense 
dramatic,  that  is,  that  it  uses  dialogue  and  monologue  to 
develop  a  story.  The  heroine  appears  in  the  opening  scene 
in  a  difficult  and  painful  situation,  from  which  in  uie  last 
chapter  she  is  happily  extricated.  But  the  diamatic 
progrces  which  the  poem  exhibits  scarcely  involves  a  plot 
in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word.  The  words  of  viii  9,  10 
clearly  indicate  that  the  deliveranoe  of  the  heroine  is  due 
to  no  combination  of  favouring  circumstances,  but  to  her 
own  inflexible  fidelity  and  virtue.  In  accordance  with  this 
her  r6U  throughout  the  poem  is  simply  a  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  position  which  she  takes  up  in  the  opening 
scene,  where  she  is  represented  as  concentrating  her 
thoughts  on  her  absent  lover  with  all  that  stubborn  force 
of  win  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Hebrews,  and  as 
frustrating  the  advances  of  the  king  by  the  mere  naive 
intensity  of  pre-occupied  affection.  This  conception  of  the 
principal  part  in  the  poem  implies  a  veiy  elementaiy 
amount  of  dramatic  skilL  But  it  is  just  the  conception 
which  the  analogy  of  Hebrew  poetry  in  general,  and 
especially  of  the  book  of  Job,  leads  us  to  expect  The 
characters  of  Job  and  his  friends  are  carefully  dis- 
criminated. But  there  is  no  action  and  reaction  between 
the  speakers.  Each  adheres  to  his  own  vein  of  thought 
afanoet  untouched  by  what  the  others  say,  and  the  skill  of 
the  author  appears  only  in  the  variety  of  poetical  develop- 
ments in  which  the  fundamental  idea  of  each  character 
expresses  itseli  The  reader  who,  with  this  analogy  to 
guide  him,  runs  through  the  parts  of  Canticles  which  must 
be  assigned  to  a  female  speaker,  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the 
1^  indicated  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  book  is 
carried  out  with  perfect  consistency. 

The  constant  direction  of  the  maiden's  mind  to  her  true 
love  is  partly  expressed  in  dialogue  with  the  Lidies  of  the 
court  (the  -daughters  of  Jerusalem),  who  have  no  dramatic 
individuality,  and  whose  only  function  in  the  economy  of 
the  piece  is  to  give  the  heroine  opportunity  for  a  more 
varied  expression  of  her  feelings.  In  i  8  we  found  them 
contemptuous.  In  chapter  iii  they  appear  to  be  still 
indifferent ;  for  when  the  heroine  relates  a  dream  in  which 
the  dull  pain  of  separationi  and  the  uneasy  consciousness 
of  confinement  and  danger  in  the  un83rmpathetic  city 
disappear  for  a  moment  in  imagined  reunion  with  her 
lover,  they  are  either  altogether  silent  or  reply  only  by 
taking  up  a  festal  part  song  describing  the  marriage  pro- 
ceaaon  of  King  Solomon  (iii  6-11),  which  stands  in 
jarring  contrast  to  the  feelings  of  the  maiden.^  A  second 
dram  (7.  2-8),  more  weird  and  melancholy,  and  con- 
structed with  Uiat  singular  psychological  felicity  which 
characterises  the  dr^ms  of  the  Old  Testament,  gains 
more  sympathy,  and  the  heroine  is  encouraged  to  describe 
her  beloved  at  large  (v.  10-vi  3).     The  structure  of  these 

^  Etrald  and  othon  make  thin  aong  a  distinct  loeQC  in  the  action  of 
tha  poem,  tnppoidng  tliat  the  anthor  here  exhibits  the  honourable  form 
of  eepoQsa]  by  which  Solomon  thongfat  to  ranqnith  the  scrnplee  of  the 
daneaL  Thla  yiev,  howerer,  teems  to  introduce  a  complication  forein 
to  the  plan  of  the  book.  , 


dialogues  is  lo  simple,  and  their  purpoM  Is  so  strictly 
limited  to  the  exhibition  of  the  character  and  affection  of 
the  maiden,  that  it  is  only  natural  to  find  them  supple- 
mented by  a  free  use  of  pure  monologue,  in  which  the 
heroine  recalls  the  happiness  of  past  days,  or  expresses 
her  rising  hope  of  reunion  with  her  shepherd,  and  restora- 
tion to  the  simple  joys  of  her  rustic  life.  The  vivid 
reminiscence  of  ii  8-17  takes  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
within  the  main  dialogue  of  the  po^n,  a  picture  within  a 
picture — the  picture  of  her  beloved  as  he  stood  at  her 
window  in  the  early  spring  time,  and  of  her  own  merry 
heart  as  she  laughingly  answered  him  in  the  song  with 
which  watchers  of  the  vineyards  frighten  away  the  foxes*. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  fault  of  perspective  that  this  reminiscence 
is  as  aharp  in  putline  and  as  strong  in  colour  as  the  main 
action.  But  no  one  can  expect  perspective  in  such  early 
art,  and  reooUection  of  the  past  is  clearly  enough  separated 
frem  present  reality  by  ii  16,  17.'  Thid  last  monologue 
(vii.  10-viii  8),  in  which  the  hope  of  inmiediate  return 
with  her  lover  is  tempered  by  maidenly  shame,  and  a 
maiden's  desire  for  her  mother's  counsel,  is  of  special  value 
for  a  right  i^predation  of  the  psychology  of  the  love 
which  the  poem  celebrates,  and  completes  a  picture  of  this 
flower  of  the  northern  valleys,'  which  iM  not  only  firm  in 
outline  but  delicate  in  touch.  The  subordinate  action 
which  supports  the  portraiture  of  the  maiden  of  Galilee  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  understand.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
certain  that,  in  iv.  1-7,  the  king  is  again  introduced,  and 
describes  the  personal  charms  of  the  heroine.  His 
language  is  still  that  of  cold  admiration,  suitable  enough 
to  Uie  character  of  Sobmon,  and  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  beautiful  and  paaHonate  outburst  which  follows  (iv.  8- 
V.  1),  and  which  suits  no  lips  but  those  of  the  true 
lover.  The  latter  passage  offers  great  difficulties  on  any 
theory  which  finds  a  strict  drama  in  Canticles.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  shepherd  appears  in  Jerusalem  at  so  eaily  a 
point  in  the  action  is  not  plausible,  and  it  seems  equally 
violent  to  assume  with  Ewald  that  the  whole  passage  is  to 
be  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  heroine  rehearsing  words  of  h<'r 
beloved.  Perhaps  the  plan  of  the  poem  did  not  forbid 
the  author  to  place  a  song  of  the  absent  shepherd  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  words  of  Solomon  so  as  to  bring  out 
the  contrast  between  mere  sensual  admiration  and  genuine 
passion.  But  the  passage  presents  on  any  theory  diffi- 
culties of  detail  which  no  critic  has  satirfactorily  removed. 
We  come  next  to  chapter  vi,  which  again  sings  the 
praises  of  the  heroine,  and  takes  occasion  in  this  connection 
to  introduce,  with  the  same  want  of  perspective  as  we 
obeerved  in  ch.  ii,  a  dialogue  descriptive  of  Solomon's 
first  meeting  with  Uie  maiden.  We  learn  that  she  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Shulem  or  Shunem  in  Issachar,  whom  the 
king  and  his  train  surprised  in  a  garden  on  the  occasion 
of  a  royal  progress  through  the  north.  Her  beauty  dre^ 
from  Uie  ladies  of  the  court  a  cry  of  admiration.  The 
maiden  shrinks  back  with  the  reply — "  I  was  gone  down 

into  my  garden  to  see  its  growth I  know  not 

how  my  soul  hath  brought  me  among  the  chariots  of 
princes;"  but  she  is  commanded  to  turn  and  let  herseH 
be  seen  in  spite  of  her  bashful  protest, — ''Why  do 
ye  gaze  on  the  Shulamite  as  at  a  dance  of  Mahanaim 
(a  spectacle)."*  Now  the  person  in  whose  mouth  this 
relation  is  placed  must  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  sceue, 
and  so  none  other  than  the  king.  But  in  spite  of  the 
verbal  repetition  of  several  of  the  figures  of  ch.  iv.,  which, 

*  **  My  boloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his,  who  feedeth  hit  flock  amonf 
lilies.  Before  the  daj  oool  and  the  shadows  fly,  haste  thee  hither,  my 
love,  .  .  .  orer  the  monntains  of  separation. " 

*  The  rose  (narcistnis)  of  Sharon  (ii.  1)  most  be  placed  in  the  nnrth- 
em  Sharon  between  Tabor  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. — Onom,  Secra^  ed. 
Laprde,  pp.  154,  296. 

*  The  purport  of  Uieso  verses  waa  divined  by  EwaJd. 
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if  not  duo  to  corruption  ol  the  text,  it  probably  a  mere 
artifice  to  ezpren  tne  identity  of  the  speaker  in  the  two 
paBsages,  the  tone  in  which  the  king  now  addreeeea  the 
Shnlamite  is  qnite  changed.  She  is  not  only  beaatif  ul  bat 
terrible,  her  eyes  trouble  him,  and  he  cannot  endore  their 
i;azcL  She  ia  oniqae  among  women,  the  choice  and  only 
<»ne  of  her  mother.  In  this  diange  of  language  Ewald  and 
others  recognize  only  a  greater  intensity  <rf  sensuous 
adMuration,  and  aoconUngly  assume  that  the  Jung  continues, 
:in  TiL  1-9,  to  describe  the  charms  of  the  maiden,  and  to 
rezpreas  his  sensual  desires  in  the  shameless  language  of 
a  voluptuary.  But  how  can  the  king  hold  such  language 
to  a  woman  whose  eyes  he  is  afraid  to  face,  and  whom  he 
addresses  in  chapter  tI  with  unmistakably  respectful 
admiration  1  Moreover,  the  figure  described  in  chapter  yii 
appears  to  be  displayed  in  the  dance :  and,  like  the  daughter 
of  Herodios  in  the  gospels,  she  is  a  lady  of.  princely  lineage. 
Again,  if  the  last  words  of  the  king  are  a  fresh  attack 
vezpreBsed  in  language  which  under  the  circumstances  is 
poBitively  brutal,  the  maiden's  immediate  outburst  of  joyful 
hope  (Tii  10)  is  singularly  out  of  place,  and  the  turning- 
point  of  die  story  is  left  an  absolute  blank.  The  unity  of 
.action  can  only  be  maintained  by  ignoring  yii.  1-9,  and 
taking  the  words  of  Solomon  in  chapter  vL  in  their  obvious 
iiense  as  implying  that  the  king  at  isngth  recognizes  in  the 
maiden  qualities  of  soul  unknown  iji  the  harem,  a  character 
which  compels  respect,  as  well  a*  a  beauty  that  inflames 
desire.  The  change  of  feeling  which  was  wrought  in  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem  in  the  previous  scene  now  extends 
to  SohHumi  himself,  and  thus  the  glad  utterances  of  viL 
10»  9eq,f  have  a  sufficient  motive,  and  the  denouement  is 
no  longer  violent  and  unprepared.     ^ 

It  is' remarkable  that  the  only  passage  which  can  hardly 
(be  freed  from  a  charge  of  sensuality  Jiangs  so  entirely 
loose  from  the  proper  action  of  the  poem.  Some  critics 
t(espeoially  Hitog)  ba^e  seen  similar  phenomena  in  other 
parts  of  the  book,  and  have  thought  themselves  able  to 
show  that  a  sort  ol  by-play  exhibiting  the  sensual  love  of 
•the  harem  runs  through  the  whole  action  of  the  piece.  The 
urarious  hypotheses  by  which  this  idea  has  been  carried 
out  are  all  far  too  arbttraiy  to  carry  conviction,  and  an 
unprejudiced  analysis  justifies  the  persuasion  that  the 
dramatic  structure  of  the  book  is  of  the  vmy  simplest  kin^ 
hardly  rising  above  amcebean  lyric,  and  a£K>rding  no  room 
for  elaborate  by-play  or  other  complications.  The  nodu9 
of  the  action  is  folly  given  in  ch^>ter  i,  the  final  issue  in 
■chapter  viiL  The  solution  lies  entirely  in  the  character 
and  constancy  of  the  heroine,  which  prevail,  in  the  simplest 
possible  way,  first  over  the  ladies  A  the  oourt  and  then 
over  the  king.  There  is  nothing  extravagant  in  the  progress 
of  the  action ;  for  though  the  king  has  never  before  conceived 
the  idea  that  any  woman  could  refuse  a  place  in  his  harem, 
his  admiration  does  not  reach  the  pitch  of  passion,  andhis  sen- 
Buousness  nowhere  degenerates  into  grossness,  except  in  the 
imagination  of  commentators,  who  have  been  apt  to  detect 
a  double  entendre  in  every  passage  they  did  not  understand. 

A  more  legitimate  explanation  of  difficulties  seems,  at 
least  in  some  cases,  to  lie  in  the  state  of  the  text  When 
even  Ewald  finds  a  voluptuous  idea  in  iv.  6,  it  ought  to  be 
observed  that  the  words  in  question,  which  seriously  inter- 
rupt the  sense,  were  no  part  of  the  original  LXX.,  or  of  the 
text  of  Theodotion,  but  were  subsequently  added  from  the 
version  of  Aquila,  which  substantially  represents  the  Mas- 
aoretic  text.  Yet  the  false  reading  has  establi^ed  itself 
so  finnly  in  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
interpolation  is' almost  accidental,  and  we  have  no  certainty 
that  other  interpolations  of  the  same  kind  have  not  been 
made  without  our  knowledge.  In  these  circumstances  the 
^argument  drawn  from  the  versions  for  the  purity  of  the 
Hebrew  text  has  no  great  value.    On  the  other  hand  the 


a  priori  probability  of  interpolations  and  oormptions  is 
very  great  in  a  poem  like  Canticles,  passages  from  which 
were  used  among  the  Jews  as  amatory  songs  at  least  till 
the  dote  of  the  1st  Christian  century.^  Of  course  tfao 
supremacy  of  the  allegorical  exegesis  fixed  the  text,  but 
naturally  tended  to  fix  it  in  its  longest  and  presumably 
most  interpolated  form.  Thus  it  Is  not  inconceivable  that 
the  sensual  passage  in  chapter  vii,  which,  if  genuine,  can 
only  be  an  interlude  of  some  unexplained  xinc^  is  nothing 
more  than  the  insertion  of  an  early  reader  d  propoa  of  the 
mention  of  the  dance  of  Mahanaim. 

Whatever  difficulties  still  remain  in  the  Canticles,  it  is 
at  least  no  arbitraiy  construction  which  has  convinced  the 
majority  of  critics  that  an  internal  dramatic  unity  runs 
through  the  book,  and  that  Solomon  is  not  the  true  love 
of  the  Shnlamite.  The*  assertion  of  Delitzsch  tha^  the 
shepherd  is  a  mere  .imaginary  Doppelgdnger  of  Solomon  ia 
even  more  violent  than  the  opposite  attempt  of  Qrfttz  to 
eliminate  the  king  altogether -and  reduce  the  dramatic 
action  to  a  narrative  of  idyllic  love  told  by  the  Shnlamite 
(Dae  Sahmonische  Hohelied,  Yianna,  1871).  And  it  is  a 
special  merit  of  the  current  theory  that  it  at  once  places 
&e  authorship  and  purpose  of  the  book  in  a  strong  his- 
torical light  A  poem  in  the  northern  dialect,  with  a 
northern  heroine  and  scenery,  contrasting  the  pure  sim- 
plicity of  Qalilee  with  the  corrupt  splendour  of  the  court 
of  Solomon,  is  clearly  the  embodiment  of  one  phase  of  the 
f eelinj;  which  separated  the  ten  tribes  from  tiie  house  of 
Davio.  The  kingdom  of  Solomon  i^as  an  innovation  on 
old  traditions  partly  for  good  and  partly  for  eviL  But 
novelties  of  progress  and  novelties  of  corruption  were  alike 
distasteful  to  the  north,  which  had  long  been  proud  of  its 
loyalty  to  the  principles  of  the  good  old  times.'  The 
conservative  revolution  of  Jeroboam  was  in  great  measure 
the  work  of  the  prophets,  and  must  therefore  have  carried 
with  it  the  religions  and  moral  couTictions  of  the  people, 
An  important  element  in  these  convictions,  which  still 
claims  our  fullest  sympathy,  is  powerfully  set  forth  in  the 
Canticles,  and  the  deletion  of  the  book  from  the  canon, 
providentially  averted  by  the  allegorical  theory,  would 
leave  us  without  a  most  necessary  complement  to  the 
Judean  tiew  of  the  conduct  of  the  ten  tribes  which  we  get 
in  the  historical  books.  Written  in  a  spirit  of  protest 
against  the  court  of  Zipn,  and  probably  based  on  recollection 
of  an  actual  occurrence,  the  poem  cannot  be  dated  long 
after  the  death  of  Sobmon.  The  mention  of  Tirzah  in  vL 
4  points  to  the  brief  period  when  that  city  was  the  oa[atal 
of  the  dynasty  of  Baasha,  for  Tirzah  seems  never  to  have 
recovered  the  siege  and  conflagration  in  which  Zimri 
perished.  Thus  the  book  must  have  been  written  abont 
the  middle  of  the  10th  century  B.a  The  attempt  of 
Qrfttz  to  bring  down  the  date  to  die  Grecian  period  (about 
230  B.a)  is  ingenious  but  nothing  more. 

I4Ur<Uv:'€,  The  leading  comm^ntatoTs  have  been  already  men* 
tioned.  A  copious  EUnekue  inUrprttum  is  ffiven  in  Boeenm1ilIer*s 
Seholia,  More  recent  works  are  enume^tea  by  Qrfiti  and  Zdokler, 
and  Green's  tranaUtion  of  Zdckler  adda  a  list  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can enwdtoTS.  Bpecimens  of  the  exeflesis  of  rarious  periods  aro 
given  m  the  elabcrate  introduction  to  l)r  Oinsbuig's  commentary. 
While  the  thoroughly  perverse  theory  of  Delitzsch  and  ZOcklar  ia 
represented  in  English  by  translations,  and  by  Mr  Kinnborr  in  ths 
Speaker's  Commentary,  the  admirable  exposition  of  Ewald  in  hii 
vichter  dot  AU$n  Bundh  (2d  ed.  1867)  remains  untranslated.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that  Benai^'s  French  translation  and 
Etvde^  and  Dr  Ginsboig's  English  commentary,  represent  extreme 
forms  of  the  modem  theory.  B^ville's  sketch  of  the  book,  of  which 
an  English  translation  appeared  in  1878,  is  slight,  but  less  artificiaL 
The  student  of  the  origmal  cannot  dispense  witk  Ewald,  Hitzig, 
Delitzsch,  and  Magnus.  (W.  B.  8. ) 

^  The  analogy  of  Arabic  literatare  is  instructive.  C(f.  N<>Ideke'i 
Beiirdffe  $eur  Kenntniss  der  Poesie  der  Araber  (1864),  pp.  vL  S99. 

*  C/.  Wellhaasen  on  2  Sam.  xx.  18,  19,  where  ths  Hebrew  text 
must  be  corrected  by  the  LXX, 
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CANTON,  or  more  corractlj  Kwano-obow  ¥oo,  k  a 
large  and  popalons  oommerctal  citj  of  Chinay  ia  the  pro- 
Tiace  of  Kwang-tmig,  eitaated  on  the  eartern  bank  ci  the 
Pearl  Bnrer,  i^^  at  Oanton  is  somewhat  broader  than 
.  the  Thames  at  Lcndon  Bridge,  and  is  naTigable  300  miles 
farther  into  the  interior.  The  Pearl  Biver  has  an  addi- 
tional coarse  d  80  miles  to  the  sea,  tha  first  part  of  which 
liss  through  a  rich  alluYial  plain.  Beyond  this  rises  a 
range  of  hills  terminating  in  abntpt  escarpments  along 
the  ooQise  of  the  river,  ^e  bold  shore  thus  formed  oom- 
presses  the  stream  at  this  point  into  a  narrow  pass,  to 
which  the  Chinese  have  givea  the  name  of  Hn-man,  or 
Tiger's  mootL  This  the  Portnguese  translated  into  Boca 
Tigre,  whence  the  designation  of  **  the  Boqae,"  bj  which 
it  is  commonly  known  among  Europeans.  When  viewed 
from  the  hills  on  the  north,  Canton  appears  to  be  little 


PUn  of  Oantoii. 


aPfefoUa. 

aUrttteliC 


4k  Pr«f  eol's  Taman. 
Ik  TrMMUw's  YamniL 
a  Cby  Twnpto. 
T.  CoBf  oolaa  CsOiC*^ 
aMoaqnik 


a  Goftnior^  Tamso. 
10.  TnapU  of  the  FIt6  OmiII 
IL  Ooof  uotaa  Coltofe. 
la  Riee  CootroDMr*!  TamoB. 
la  Ezamtaatlon  HaU 
14  Cathedral 
If.  Imparor  a  Tamplak 
Ataa.Oataa. 


more  than  an  expanse  of  reddish  roofs  relieved  by  a 
few  large  tress, — two  pagodas  shooting  np  within  the 
^Us,  and  a  five-storied  tower  near  the  northern  gate, 
lieing  the  most  conspicuous  objects.  These  hills  rise 
1200  feet  above  the  river.  Little  or  no  vegetation  ia  seen 
on  them;  and  their  acclivities,  covered  for  miles  with 
graves  and  tombs,  serve  as  the  necropolis  of  this  vast  city. 
Three  or  four  forts  are  built  on  the  points  nearest  the 
northern  walla  Facing  the  city  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  is  the  suburb  and  island  of  Honan.  The  part 
of  Canton  enclosed  by  walls  is  about  six  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  has  a  partition  wall,  running  east  and  west, 
sod  dr  riding  the  city  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  northern 
and  larger  division  is  called  the  old,  and  the  southern  the 
new  city.  Including  the  suburbs,  tiie  city  has  a  circuit  of 
neriiy  ten  miles.  The^  houses  stretch  along  the  river  for 
four  miles,  and  the  banks  are  almost  entirely  concealed 
by  boats  and  rafts.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  of  brick, 
on  a  foundation  of  sandstone  and  granite,  are  20  feet  thick, 
iad  rise  to  an  average  height  of  25  feet.  On  the  north 
Ada  the  wall  rises  to  include  a  hill  which  it  there  meets 
with,  and  on  the  other  three  sides  the  city  ib  surrounded 
by  a  ditch,  which  is  filled  by  the  rising  tide,  when,  for  a 
tune,  the  revolting  mass  of  filth  that  lies  in  its  bed  is 
concealed  from  view.  There  are  twelve  outer  gates— 
ioor  of  which  are  in  the  partition  wall,  and  two  water 


gates,  through  which  boats  pass  from  east  to  west  across 
the  new  dty.  The  gatea  are  all  shut  at  night,  and  in 
the  day  time  a  guard  is  stationed  at  them  to  preserves 
order.  The  streets,  amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  600^ 
are  long,  straight,  and  very  narrow.  They  are  mostly  paved 
and  are  not  as  dirty  as  those  of  some-of  the  other  ftties  itL 
the  empire ;  in  fsct,  considering  the  habits  of  the  people  and 
the  inattention  of  Oovemment  to  these  matters,  Canton 
may  be  said  to  be  a  well-governed  and  comparatively  cleanly- 
city.  The  houses  are  in  general  small,  seldom  oonsisting 
of  more  than  two  storiesi  the  ground  floor  serving  as  a  shop 
in  which  gpods  are  exhibited  for  sale,  and  the  rest  of  the 
house,  wiUi  the  court  behind,  being  used  as  a  warehooasu 
Here  are  to  be  found  the  productions  of  every  quarter  ci 
the  globe;  and  the  merchants  are  in  general  extremeljr 
attentive  and  civil  The  Chinese  are  remarkably  expert 
men  of  business,  and  are  generaUy  oi  the  most  assiduous 
habits. 

The  temples  and  public  buildmgs  of  Canton  are 
numeroos,  but  none  of  them  present'  features  worthy  of 
special  remark.  ,  There  are  two  pagodas  near  the  west 
gat^  of  the  old  city,  and  124  temples,  pavilions,  halls,, 
and  other  religious  edifices  within  the  city.  One  of  the 
pagodas  called  the  Kwangtak,  or  Plain  Pagoda,  Ib  a  Maho- 
metan mosque,  which  was  erected  by  the  ^bian  voyagere 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Canton  about  ten  centuries 
aga  It  rises  in  an  angular  tapering  tower  to  the  height 
of  160  feet  The  other  is  an  octagonal  pagoda  of  ninei 
stories,  170  feet  in  height,  and  was  §ni  erected  more  thaa 
thirteen  centuries  aga  A  Buddhist  temple  at  Honaa,. 
opposite  the  foreign  factories,  and  named  in  Chinese 
Hafhckwrng-iK,  or  the  Temple  of  the  Ocean  Banner^  ia. 
one  of  the  largest  in  Canton.  Its  grounds,  which  cover 
about  seven  acres,  are  surrounded  by  a  waU,  and  are  divided 
into  courts,  gardens,  and  a  burial-groundi,  where  are  de- 
posited the  ashes  of  priests,  whose  bodies  are  burned. 
There  are  about  175  priests  connected  with  this  establish- 
ment Besides  the  Ifai-ehwwff-tze  the  most  noteworthy 
temples  in  and  about  the  city  are  those  of  the  Five- 
Hundred  Qods,  and  of  Longevity,  both  in  the  western 
suburbs;  the  Tartar  City  Temple,  and  the  Temple  of 
the  Five  Genii  The  nunSber  of  priests  and  nuns  in 
Canton  is  net  exactly  known,  but  they  probably  exceed 
2000,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  Buddhists.  The  templee 
are  gloomy-looking  edifices.  The  areas  in  front  of  them 
are  usually  occupied  by  hucksters,  beggars,  and  idlers^ 
who  are  occasionally  driven  off  to  make  room  for  the  mat- 
sheds,  in  which  the  theatrical  performances  got  up  by  the  ' 
wealtiiy  inhabitants  are  acted.  The  principal  hall,  where 
the  idol  sits  enshrined,  is  lighted  only  in  front,  and  the 
inner  apartments  are  inhabited  by  a  class  of  men  almost 
as  senseless  as  the  idols  they  serve. 

The  residences  of  the  high  officers  of  government  are  all 
within  the  walls  of  the  old  city.  The  residence  of  the 
governor-general  used  to  be  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
new  city,  but  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  bombard- 
ment in  1856.  The  site  remained  desolate  until  I860; 
when  it  was  taken  possession  .of  by  the  French  authorities^ 
who  have  erected  a  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  upon  it. 
The  residence  of  the  commander-in-chief  is  in  the  old  city^ 
and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Canton.  There 
are  four  prisons  in  the  city,  all  la^ge  edificea  For  the 
space  of  four  or  five  miles  opposite  Canton  boats  and  vessels 
are  ranged  parallel  to  each  other  in  such  close  order  that  it 
resembles  a  floating  city;  and  these  marine  dwellings  are 
occupied  by  numeroua  families,  who  reside  almost  constantly 
on  the  water.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  lie  the  Chinese 
junks,  some  of  them  of  from  600  to  1000  tons  burden,^ 
which  trade  to  the  north  and  to  the  Strait  SettlemcntSw 
The  various  guilds  ?v.d  associations  among  the  peopls  and 
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the  mercbants  fi-om  other  provinees  have  public  halls  each 
for  its  own  particular  use.  The  number  of  these  build- 
ings is  not  less  than  150.  Canton  was  long  the  only  seat 
of  British  trade  with  China,  and  was  no  doubt  fixed  upon 
by  the  Chinese  Qovernment  for  the  European  trade,  as 
being  the  most  distant  from  the  capital  Peking. 

Formerly  only  a  limited  number  of  merchants,  called  the 
hotiff  or  security  merchants,  were  allowed  to  trade  with 
foreigners.  They  were  commonly  men  of  large  property, 
aiMi  were  famed  for  integrity  in  their  transactions.  AH 
foreign  cargoes  passed  through  the  hands  of  these  merchants, 
and  by  them  also  the  return  cargoes  were  fumiBhed.  TJ^ey 
became  security  for  the  payment  of  customs  duties,  and 
it  was  criminal  for  any  other  merchant  to  engage  in  the 
trade  with  foreigners. 

Accounts  are  kept  at  Canton,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  China,  in  iaeU,  maee^  eandarmetf  and  eath, — ten  cash 
being  one  candarine,  ten  candarines  one  mace,  ten  mace 
one  tael,  which  last  is  converted  into  English  money  at 
about  6s.  8d.  The  coin  called  cash  is  of  base  metal,  cast, 
not  coined,  and  very  brittle.  It  is  of  small  value,  and  varies 
in  the  market  from  750  to  1000  cash  for  a  taeL  Its  chief 
use  is  in  making  small  payments  among  the  lower  classes. 
Spanish  and  other  silver  coins  are  current,  and  are  esti- 
mated by  their  weight,— eveiy  merchant  carrying  scales 
and  weights  with  him.  All  the  dollars  that  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  hong  merchants  bear  their  stamp ;  and 
when  they  lose  their  weight  in  the  course  of  circulation 
they  are  cut  in  pieces  for  small  change.  The  duties  are 
paid  to-  Qovernment  in  sycee,  or  pure  silver,  which  is 
taken  by  weight  In  delivering  a  cargo,  English  weights 
and  scales  are  used,  which  are  afterwards  reduced  to 
Chinese  catties  and  peculs.  A  pecul  weighs  133^  lb 
avoirdupois,  and  a  catty  1^  lb.  Oold  and  silver  are  also 
weighed  by  the  tael  and  catty,  100  taels  being  reckoned 
equal  to  120  oz.  16  dwt.  troy. 

The  foreign  trade  at  Canton  was  materially  damaged 
by  the  opening  of  Shanghai  and  the  ports  on  the  Yang- 
tsze,  but  it  is  yet  of  very  considerable  importance,  as  the 
subjoined  table  of  the  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  with 
Canton  between  the  years  1861  and  1874  inclusive  is 
sufficient  to  show: — 


Tear. 

Total  Valo*  ot 
ImporU. 

Total  Vaftia  of 
Ixporta. 

Total  VahM. 

]>olUn. 

Dollar*. 

I>onar«. 

1861 

12,977.868 

16,811,612 

28,788,866 

1862 

10,680,928 

17,742,690 

28,328,618 

1868 

9,606,286 

16,088,062 

26.6^8,847 

1864 

8,192.796 

18,669,177 

81,861,972 

1865 

10,666,602 

18,064,667 

28,611.169 

1866 

14,171.101 

18,882,622 

88,008,728 

1867 

14.090,681 

18,408,164 

82,498,786 

1868 

12,991,266 

18,491,166 

81,482,422 

1860 

11,487,679 

20,010,626 

81,498,806 

1870 

12,063,394 

19,867,648 

81,910,987 

1871 

16.661.889 

88,612,489 

89,274,828 

1878 

16,802,668 

26,691,712 

42,494,266 

Shanghai  Tadi. 

Shanghai  Taoli. 

Shanghai  Taala. 

1873 

9,848,819 

16,166,487 

26,900,266 

1874 

9,499,447 

16,640,626 

26,189,972 

Although  it  is  in,  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as 
Calcutta,  the  cUmate  of  Canton  is  much  cooler,  and  Ib  con- 
sidered superior  to  that  of  most  places  situated  between 
the  tropics.  The  extreme  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
from  38^  to  100^  Fahr.,  though  these  extremes  are  rarely 
reached.  In  ordinary  years  tiie  winter  minimum  is  about 
42^,  and  the  maximum  in  summer  96^  From  ^ay  to 
October  the  hot  season  is  considered  to  last ;  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  the  weather  is  cooL  In  shallow  vessels  ice 
sometimes  forms  t.t  Canton ;  and  so  rarely  is  snow  S3en 


that  when  in  February  1835  a  fall  to  the  depth  of  tw^' 
inches  occurred,  the  citizens  hardly  knew  its  proper  name. 
Most  of  the  rain  falls  during  May  and/ June,  but  the  amount 
is  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  whick  falls  during  a  rainy 
season  in  Calcutta,  July,  August,  and  September  are  the 
regular  monsoon  months,  the  wi:.d  coming  from  the  south* 
west  with  frequent  showers,  which  allay  the  heat  In  the 
succeeding  months  the  northerly  winds  commence,  with 
some  interruptions  at  first,  but  from  October  to  January 
the  temperature  is  agreeable,  the  sky  dear,  and  the  air 
invigorating.  Few  Ifl^e  cities  are  more  generaUy  healthy 
than  Canton,  and  epidemica  rarely  prevail  there. 

Provisions  and  refreshments  df  all  sorts  are  abundant^ 
and  in  general  are  excellent  in  quality  and  moderate 
in  price.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  Chinese  make 
no  use  of  milk,  either  in  its  natural  state,  or  in  the 
form  of  butter  or  cheese.  Among  the  delicacies  of  a 
Chinese  market  are  to  be  seen  horte-flesh,  dogs,  cats, 
hawks,  owU,  and  edible  birds'-nests.  The  business  between 
foreigners  and  natives  at  Canton  is  generally  transacted  in 
a  jargon  known  as  ''Pigeon  En^Hsh,*  the  Chinese  being 
extremely  ready  in  acquiring  a  sufficient  smattering  ci 
English  words  to  render  themselves  intelligible. 

The  intercourse  between  China  and  Europe  by  the  way 
of  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope  began  in  1517,  when  Emmanuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  sent  an  ambassador,  accompanied  by  a 
fleet  of  eight  ships,  to  Pekine,  on  which  occasion  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  emperor  to  establish  a  trade  at  Canton  was 
obtained.  It  was  in  1596,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elixabeth, 
that  the  English  first  attempted  to  open  an  intercourse 
with  China,  but  ineffectually,  for  the  two  ships  which 
were  despatched  on  this  mission  were  lost  in  the  outward 
voyage,  and  it  was  not  till  about  1634  that  Engliiih  ships 
visited  Canton.  Unfortunately  at  this  time  a  misunder- 
standing having  occurred  with  the  Chinese  authoritiei 
owing  to  the  treachecy  of  the  Portuguese,  a  rupture  and  a 
battle  took  place,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  peace  was 
again  restored.  In  1673  China  was  again  visited  by  an 
English  ship  which  was  subsequently  refused  admisMion 
into  Japan,  and  in  1677  a  factory  was  established  at  Amoy. 
But  during  an  irruption  of  the  Tatars  three  years  later  this 
building  was  destroyed,  and  it  was  not  till  1685  that  the 
emperor  permitted  any  trade  wiUi  Europeans  at  that  port 
Upon  the '  union  of  the  two  East  India  Companies  in 
London,  an  imperial  edict  was  issued,  restricting  the  foreign 
commerce  to  the  port  of  Canton. 

Tea  was  first  imported  in  England  about  the  year  1667, 
and  in  1689  a  customs  duty  of  5s.  per  lb  was  for  the  first 
time  imposed.  From  this  date  to  1834  the  East  India 
Company  held  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  at  Canton,  and 
during  this  period  the  prosperity  of  the  port  increased  and 
multiplied,  notwithstanding  the  obstructions  which  were 
constantly  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  **  Barbarians"  by  the 
Chinese  Qovernment  The  termination  of  the  Company's 
monopoly  brought  no  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  the  native 
authorities,  whose  oppressions  became  before  long  so  unbear^ 
able  that  in  1839  war  was  declared  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  In  1841;  while  the  forces  under  Sir  Hugh  (after- 
wards Lord)  Oough  were  preparing  to  capture  Canton, 
Capt  Elliott  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Chinese^ 
and  consented  to  receive  a  pecuniary  ransom  in  lieu  of 
occupying  the  city.  Meanwhile  the  war  was  carried  on  in 
central  China,  and  finally  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
Nanking  Treaty  in  August  1842,  under  the  terms  of  which 
four  additional  ports,  vis.,  Shanghai,  Kingpo,  Fuh-chow 
Foo,  and  Amoy,  were  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade,  and 
foreigners  were  granted  permission  to  enter  the  city  oi 
Canton,  from  which  they  had  hitherto  been  excluded.  This 
latter  provision  of  the  treaty,  however,  the  Chinese  refused 
to  carry  out;  and  after  endless  disputes  about  this  and 
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Other  hiiproper  acts  of  the  Chinese  Goyeniment,  war  was 
^gaiii  dedafed  in  1856,  the  immediate  canse  of  which  was 
an  insolt  offered  to  the  British  flag  by  the  capture  of 
certain  Chinese  on  board  the  **  Arrow,"  a  small  craft  trading 
under  English  colours.  The  outbreak  of  hostilities  was 
tollowed  by  the  pOlage  and  destruction  of  the  foreign 
**  factories,"  in  Decern W  1856,  by  a  Chinese  mob,  and 
twelve  mon^  later  Canton  was  taken  by  assault  by  a  force 
nnder  Sir  Charles  Straubensee,  which  had  been  sent  out 
from  England  for  the  purpose.  From  thia  time  until 
October  1861^  the  city  was  occupied  by  an  English  and 
Jtenck  garrison,  and  the  administration  of  affairs  wss 
entrusted  to  an  dlied  commission,  consisting  of  two  English 
oflkers  and  one  French  officer,  acting  under  the  English 
fleneraL  Since  the  withdrawal  of  this  garrison,  the  city  of 
Cuiton  has  been  freely  open  to  foreigners  of  all  nationalities, 
and  the  English  consul  at  the  present  time  has  his 
residence  in  tiie  Yamun  formerly  occupied  by  the  allied 
commiBsionerB,  within  the  city  walls. 

On  the  conduflion  of  peace  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
a  foreign  settlement  for  the  merchants  whose  **  factories  " 
had  been  destroyed,  and  after  some  consultation  it  was 
determined  to  fiU  in  and  appropiate  as  the  British  settlement 
an  extensive  mud  flat  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  old 
fsctoiy  slte^  and  known  as  Sha-mien,  or  **  The  Sand  Flats." 
Thii  site  having  been  leased,  it  was  converted  into  an 
artificial  island  by  building  a  massive  embankment  of 
granite  in  an  irregular  oval  form.  Between  the  northern 
isce  of  the  site  and  the  Chinese  suburb,  a  canal  of  100  feet 
in  width  was  constructed,  thus  forming  an  island  of  about 
2850  feet  in  length  and  950  feet  in  greatest  breadtL  The 
expense  of  malong  this  settiement  was  325,000  Mexican 
•doUars,  fonr^ifthB  of  which  were  defrayed  by  the  British 
Oovemment^  and  on^^th  by  the  French  Qovemment. 
The  British  portion  of  the  new  settlement  was  laid  out  in 
ei^ty-two  lots;  and  so  bright  appeared  the  prospect  of 
trade  at  the  time  of  their  sale  that  9000  dollars  and  upwards 
was  paid  in  more  than  one  instance  for  a  lot,  with  a  river 
frontage,  measuring  12,645  square  feet.  Hie  depression 
in  trade,  however,  whidi  soon  followed  acted  as  a  bar  to 
building,  and  it  was  not  until  the  British  consulate  was 
erected  in  1865  that  the  merchants  began  to  occupy  the 
eettlement  in  any  numbers.  The  British  consulate  occupies 
six  lots,  with  an  area  of  75,870  square  feet  in  the  centre 
of  the  site,  overlooking  the  river,  and  is  enclosed  with  a 
sabstaniial  wall  A  ground-rent  of  15,000  cash  (about 
Xd)  per  mow  (a  third  of  an  acre)  is  annually  paid  by  the 
owners  of  lots  to  the  Chinese  Qovemment 

The  Sha-mien  settlement  possesses  many  advantages.  It 
is  dose  to  the  western  suburb  of  Canton,  where  reside  all 
the  wholesale  dealers  as  well  as  the  principal  merchants  and 
brokers ;  it  faces  the  broad  channel  known  as  the  Macao 
Pusoge^  up  which  the  cool  breezes  in  cummer  are  wafted 
sbnost  uninteiTuptedly,  and  the  river  opposite  to  it  affords 
a  safe  and  commodious,  anchorage  for  steameiis  up  to  1000 
tom  burden.  Steamers  only  are  allowed  to  come  up  to 
Canton,  sailing  vessels  being  restricted  to  the  anchorage  at 
'Whampoa.    See  Chika.  (s.  k.  d.) 

OANTOK,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  in  Stark  county, 
Ohic^  about  118  miles  north-east  of  Columbus,  on  the 
yimishillen  Creek.  It  forms  the  centre  of  a  large  agricul- 
ifnX  district,  and  carries  on  a  thriving  trade.  Coal  and 
limestone  are  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  creek 
affoids  a  good  supply  of  water-power.  There  are  several 
iron  foundries  and  woollen  factories  in  the  town,  as  well 
as  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  reaping-machines. 
Besides  daily  papen,  two  monthly  periodicals  are  published. 
Population  m  1870,  8660. 

CANTON,  JoHK  (1718-1772),  an  able  natural  philo- 
sopher, was  bora  aft  Strood,  Gloucestershire,  in  1718.     At 


the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  articled  for  five  years  as  clerk 
to  the  master  of  an  academy  in  Spital  Square,  London,  with 
whom  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  entered  into  partnershipi 
In  1746  the  science  of  electricity,,  which  seems  early 
to  have  engaged  Canton's  attention,  gained  a  very  im- 
portant addition  by  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  the 
Leyden  jar.  This  event  turned  the  thoughts  of  most  of 
the  philosophers  of  Europe  to  that  branch  of  naturar 
philosophy;  and  Canton,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
repeat'  and  pursue  the  experiment  by  which  the  discovery 
had  been  made,  found  his  labour  rewarded  by  man} 
valuable  discoveries.  In  1750  he  read  a  paper  before  the 
Boyal  Society  on  a  method  of  making  artificial  magnets, 
which  procured  him  election  as  a  member  of  the  Society, 
and  the  award  of  its  gold  medal  The  same  year  he  was 
complimented  with  the  degree  of  M.  A  by  the  university 
of  Aberdeen ;  and  in  1751  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  conncU 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Canton  was  the  first  in  England  to 
verify  Franklin's  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  lightm'ng 
and  electricity,  having  in  1752  succeeded  in  attracting  the 
electric  firs  from  the  clouds  during  a  thunderstorm.  In 
consequence  he  prepared  a  paper,  which  was  read  the  next 
year  before  th^  Boyal  Society,  on  Electrical  Experimenti^ 
with  an  Attempt  to  AeeourUfor  their  several  Phenomena,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  mentions  that  he  had  dis- 
covereid  that  some  clouds  are  in  a  positive  and  some  in 
a  negative  state  of  electricity.  About  the  same  time 
Franklin  made  a  similar  discovery  in  America ;  and  these 
circumstances  gave  rise  to  a  lasting  friendship  between  the 
two  philosophers.  In  1762  and  1764  he  published  experi- 
ments in  refutation  of  the  decision  ol  the  Florentine  academy, 
at  that  time  generally  accepted,  that  water  is  incom- 
pressible. These  and  niany  other  investigations  were 
carried  on  without  any  intermission  of  his  work  as  a 
schoolmaster,  and  his  too  sedentary  life  brought  on  dropsy, 
of  which  he  died  on  March  22,  1772. 

CANTU,  or  Canturio,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Como,  about  five  miles  south  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
in  45*  44'  24"  N.  lat.  and  9*  T  49"  R  long.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  possesses  a  parish  church  with 
a  very  fine  tower,  a  town  hall,  a  hospital,  and  a  theatre. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  iron  mines  that  were  wrought  in 
the  10th  century.  Population,  7429. 
CANUSIUM.      See  Canosx 

CANUTE,  or  Cnxtt  (about  995-1035),  was  the  son  of 
Sweyn  or  Swend,  king  of  Denmark  and  England.  Though 
only  nineteen  years  of  age  at  his  father's  death,  he  was 
elected  by  the  Danish  armament  to  the  English  throne 
(1014).  But  the  English,  only  recently  snbdu^  by  Sweyn, 
did  not  acquiesce  in  this  dispoaal  of  the  crown,  recalled  their 
old  king  Ethelred  from  Normandy,  and  obliged  Canute  to 
withdraw  from  the  country.  In  the  summer  of  1 015  Canute 
returned  at  the  head  of  a  vast  Daniish  armament,  and  had 
compelled  the  submission  of  most  of  England  when  Ethelred 
died,  and  his  son  Edmund  Ironside  beoEune  the  representa' 
tive  of  the  old  English  royal  line.  In  the  double  election 
which  ensued,  Edmund  was  supported  almost  solely  by 
London ;  the  Witan  of  the  rest  of  England  decided  upon 
Canute,  who  had  proved  himself  too  formidable  a  candidate 
to  be  set  aside.  Nevertheless,  in  five  pitched  battles  fought 
during  the  year  1016,  Canute  found  in  Edmund  metre 
than  an  equal  rival,— a  rival,  too,  that  grew  more  dangerous, 
as  he  was  recognized  to  be  the  champion  of  the  pure  English* 
nationality.  At  length,  in  the  sixth  battle,  at  Assandun  in  the 
same  year,  the  Englidi  army,  weakened  and  disconcerted 
by  the  desertion  of  Edric,  the  traitorous  earl  of  Mercia,  was 
completely  overthrown.  A  division  of  the  kingdom  was 
arranged  between  the  two  competitors,  but  Edmund  dying 
soon  after,  not  without  suspicion  of  treachery,  even  on 
Canute's  part,  the  latter  bocame;K)le  ruler  of  England. 
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His  fint  care  on  attainlDg  to  anJivided  power  was  to 
remove  all  who  might  dieturb  its  tranquillity.  The  sons 
of  Edmond  Ironside  were  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
Edwy  his  brother  was  put  to  death  ;  while  Edric  of  Mercia 
%oon  met  the  fate  he  deserved,  and  many  other  leading  men 
wore  banished  or  slain.  The  sternness  of  Canute's  early 
measures  was,  however,  more  the  effect  of  policy  than  of  a 
^  cruel  disposition,  for  in  a  little  time  he  showed  himself  a 
just  and  beneficent  ruler.  After  exacting  a  danegeld  for  the 
payment  of  bis  Danish  host,  he  sent  it  home,  with  the 
exception  of  forty  ships  and  of  the  household  troops  that 
attended  on  himself.  Henceforward  he  put  off  the  character 
of  conqueror,  and  governed  England  like  a  native  English- 
man, enforcing  the  old  English  laws  or  enacting  wise  new 
ones,  repressing  disorder,  and  in  every  way  attending  to  the 
interests  of  his  subjects.  He  was  careful  of  the  interests  of 
the  church,  thongh  it  had  always  been  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  resistance  to  Danish  invasions,  and  was  not  afraid  to  raise 
Englishmen,  such  as  Earl  Godwin,  to  the  highest  posts  in 
his  government  A  letter  written  to  his  English  subjects 
from  Rome,  to  which  he  had  made  a  pilgrimage,  is  the  best 
oommentoiy  on  the  motives'  which  directed  his  reign ;  he 
is  determined  to  make  amends  for  the  faplts  of  his  early 
years,  to  persevere  in  a  just  and  pious  government,  to 
repress  extortion,  and  in  every  way  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  subjects.  The  internal  state  of  the  kingdom  was 
one  of  unprecedented  peace  and  order,  during  which  it 
recovered  from  the  ravages  and  misgovemment  of  the 
generation  preceding ;  and  he  left  a  happy  memory  of  him- 
self among  the  people.  The  well-known  story  of  the  rebuke 
he  gave  to  his  flattering  courtiers,  which  rests  on  excellent 
authority,  is  a  proof  of  this;  and  the  well-known  song  he 
composed,  when  rowing  near  the  monastery  of  Ely,  is  not 
only  an  example  of  lus  genial  popular  sympathies,  but 
entitles  him  to  a  place  among  the  creators  of  English  poetry. 

He  was  far  more  than  king  of  England,  however ;  he 
was  the  ruler  of  a  vast  northern  empire,  composed  of  ^ve 
or  six  monarchies  though  the  old  historians  differ  in  the 
enumeration  of  them.  He  succeeded  to  the  usual  over- 
lordship  over  Wales  and  Scotland,  asserting  it  in  the  latter 
case  by  force  of  arms.  Shortly  after  his  secure  installation 
on  the  English  throne,  he  superseded  his  brother  Harold 
on  that  of  Denmark  ;  he  repelled  an  attack  of  the  Wends 
on  his  dominions  there,  and  in  those  early  times  obtained  a 
rectification  of  the  Danish  frontier  from  the  emperor  of 
Germany.  Though  at  first  unsuccessful  in  an  invasion  of 
N'orway,  he  added  that  kingdom  to  lus  empire  in  1028. 
He  was  now  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  respected  rulers 
of  Christendom.  He  died  at  Shaftesbury  in  1035,  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twentieth  of  lus  reign. 
The  best  proof  of  his  energy  and  ability  is  that  the  hetero- 
geneous and  geographically  diBOonnected  empire,  which 
he  governed  so  well,  fell  to  pieces  immediately  after  his 
death.  (Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  vol 
i. ;  Palgrave's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  Green's  Short 
History  of  the  English  People,) 

CANVAS,  a  name  applied  to  several  kinds  of  stout 
cloth,  made  of  hemp  or  linen  fibres,  and  used  for  the  sails 
of  vessels,  the  ground  of  oil  paintings,  and  various  other 
purposes.  Originally  canvas  was  made  solely  from  hemp, 
whence  the  name,  which  is  corrupted  from  Cannabis,  the 
classical  and  scientific  name  for  the  hemp  plant  Being 
most  extensively  employed  as  sailcloth,  the  term  came  to 
designate  the  :^ls  of  a  ship  generally,  for  which,  however, 
although  hempen  canvas  ia  still  used,  linen  or  mixed  fibres 
are  now  more  generally  preferred. 

CAOUTCHOUC.     See  India-Rubber. 

CAPE  BRETON,  an  island  of  British  America,  to  the 
north-east  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
Strait  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide,  knowA  as  the 


Gut  of  Canoeau  or  Cansa  It  lies  between  45*  27'  and  47* 
3'  N.  lat,  and  between  59"*  47'  and  CV  33'  W.  long. ;  its^ 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  110  miles,  its  width. 
about  87  miles,  and  its  area  2,650,000  acres.  Except  on 
the  north-west^  the  coast  is  much  broken ;  and  the  lidancl 
is  nearly  divided  into  two  by  the  large  irregular  lakes  oT 
Bras  d'Or,  whidi  communicate  with  the  sea  by  two  channels^ 
on  the  north-east  The  most  important  bays  are  Aspee, 
St  'Anne's,  Sydney,  Mira,  Louisbourg,  Gabarus,  St  Peter's, 
and  Mabou ;  and  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Denys,  the 
Margarie,  the  Baddeck,  the  Wagamatcook,  the  ^labou,  and 
the  Grand.  There  are  several  fresh-water  lakes,  of  which. 
Lake  Ainslie  in  the  west  is  the  most  extensive.  Tbo 
surface  of  the  island  is  broken  in  several  places  by  ranges 
of  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  and  the  northern  promontory 
consists  of  a  plateau,  which  in  some  parts  has  a  height  above 
the  sea  of  1200  feet  The  prevailing  rocks  belong  to  tha 
carboniferous  formations,  interrupted  here  and  there  by 
igneous  or  metamorphic  upheavals.  About  the  half  of  tho' 
surface  \b  said  to  be  capable  of  cultivation;  but  in  1861 
there  were  only  198,550  acres  cleared  and  under  tillage. 
In  winter  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  to  32^  and 
generally  to  20^  below  sero  ;  while  in  summer  it  rises  to- 
96**  in  the  shade,  and  the  mean  temperature  ib  about  60^ 
The  commercial  resources  of  the  island  consist  chiefly  in  its 
timber,  its  agricultural  productions,  its  minerals,  and  its 
fisheries.  Nearly  covered  with  forest  at  the  time  of  ito 
discovecy,  it  still  exports  pine,  oak,  beech,  maple,  birch, 
and  ash.  Oats,  wheat,  turnips,  and  potatoes  are  extensively 
cultivated ;  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  are  roared  in  consider^ 
able  numbers ;  and  cheese  and  butter  form  important  items 
in  Its  produce.  Coal,  limestone,  and  gypsum  are  worked, 
and  exceUent  iron  ore  and  slate  are  also  to  be  foand.  Salt- 
springs  of  some  value  exist  in  different  parts.  The  coal 
mines,  which  are  chiefly  situated  towards  the  south-east^ 
have  been  worked  from  an  early  period.  The  Bras  d'Or 
Lakes  and  the  neighbouring  seas  supply  an  abundance  ot 
salmon,  cod,  mackerel^  herring,  shad,  and  white-fish,  and 
the  fieheries  employ  about  3000  men.  The  number  of 
schools  in  1861  was  212 ;  and  in  the  same  year  there  were^ 
104  churches.  The  principal  sects  are  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  had  then  33,386  adherents,  and  tiie  Presby* 
terians  of  the  Lower  Provinces  with  19,982.  The  in- 
habitants are  now  mainly  of  Scottish  descent,  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  Acadians  and  Irish.  A  few  hundred  Micms^ 
Indians,  who  are  principally  employed  in  making  fish- 
barrels  and  butter-firkins,  are  still  to  be  found.  By  the 
census  of  1871  the  total  population  amounted  to  75,483, 
of  whom  5264  were  inhabitants  of  Sydney.  In  1861  and 
1851  the  numbers  were  respectively  63,083  and  27,580. 

Cspe  Breton  wm  probsbly  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  its 
name  is  imderstood  to  hare  bee  a  bestowed  in  remembrance  of  Cap 
Brston,  near  Bajonne,  by  the  Basque  sailors  who  earlr  began  to 
frequent  the  coast.  In  1629  James  Stewart,  fourth  Lord  Ochiltree, 
settled  a  small  colony  at  Baleine,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  ;  but 
he  was  soon  after  taken  prisoner  with  all  his  party  by  Captain 
Daniell  of  the  French  Company,  who  caused  a  fort  to  be  erected  at 
Great  Cibou  (now  St  Anne's  Harbour).  By  the  peace  of  St  Germain 
in  1632,  Cape  Breton  was  formally  assigned  to  France ;  and  in  1654  it 
formed  part  of  the  territory  granted  by  patent  to  M.  Denys,  who 
made  several  small  settlemeuts  on  the  island,  which,  however,  '^ad 
only  a  very  temporary  success.  When  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  ( 1 .  i.8)- 
the  Fiencn  were  deprived  of  Nova  Scotia  ana  Newfoundland,  they 
were  still  left  in  possession  of  Cape  Breton,  and  their  right  to  erect 
fortifications  fo  its  defence  was  formally  acknowledged.  They 
accordingly  transferred  the  inhabitants  of  Plaisance  in  Newfound 
land  to  the  settlement  of  Havre  k  TAnglois,  which  soon  after,  under 
the  name  oC  Louisbourg,  became  not  only  the  capital  of  Cape 
Breton  (or  lie  Royale,  as  it  was  then  called),  but  also  the  most  im* 
portant  military  post  in  that  district  of  French  America.  "When 
war  broke  out  in  1744  between  Franco  and  England,  the  New 
England  coliyiists  determined  to  attack  the  island  ;  and  in  the  fal' 
lowing  year  ^ey  succeeded  in  capturing  Louisbourg.  By  the  treaty 
of  Alz>ia*Chapelle,  the  town  was  restored  to  France ;  but  ia  li» 
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«irAtl«MaMk»diiil75e.ita«ti]i7Uide4to  tiia  tmult  oft 
Britiik  fbroe,  thii  time  oommanded  by  Admin!  Boaoawen.  On  the 
Mieluioii  of  bottilittM  the  iiUod  wm  ceded  to  £n({land  bj  the 
trmif  of  Pane ;  and  on  October  7,  1788,  it^waa  nnited  by  xoyal 
pnciamation  to  the  goTernment  of  KoTa  Scotuk  All  the  t*x>ope 
vera  vithdrawn  from  Louaboorg  in  1768 ;  and  when  the  iilaod 
wm  f^aiated  from  5ova  Bcotia  in  1784,  a  new  capital  waa  founded 
•t  tira  month  of  the  Speniah  Rirer  br  GoTornor  Deebarrei,  and 
iNMved  ite  name  Sydney  in  honour  of  Lord  Sydney  (Sir  Thomaa 
TevDihend),  then  eecretary  of  atate  for  the  ooloniee.  There  waa 
ioiiadiately  a  oonciderable  influx  of  eettlen  to  the  ialand,  which 
nedfcd  anothw  important  aoce«ion  by  the  immigration  of  Sootch 
HigUaadera  from  1800  to  1828.  In  1 830,  in  epite  of  strong  oppoei- 
tioa,  it  was  again  annexed  to  Kova  Scotia.  It  now  eenda  fiye 
mMibers  to  the  Canadian  Hooae  of  Comnlona. 

Sea  Denya,  Detenplion  §4ogr.  tt  hid.  dn  CSist  ds  TJmiriqut 
fifttUri§MiU,  1672 ;  Pichon,  ZtUres  tt  Mimoiru  du  Cap  SrOon, 
17M ;  Biohard  Brown,  A  BUtory  ^  th»  hland  </  C<^p$  BrUon,  1860, 
•ad  Tk$  Ccal  FUlds  tf  Cap$  BrtUm,  1878. 

CAPE  COAST  CASTLE,  or  Cabo  Cobso,  a  towD  of 
WeBtem  Airicay  the  capital  of  the  British  settlements  oa 
the  Gold  Coast,  is  situated  in  Upper  Guinea,  about  70  miles 
to  Ihe  W.  of  Acra,  in  5"  5'  24 "  N.  Ut  and'  1'  13'  38"  W. 
hng.    It  occupies  a  low  bank  of  gneiss  and  micaceous 


slate,  which  runs  oul  into  the  sea  and  protects  the  harbour 
from  the  Tiolence  of  the  surf.  Besides  the  principal  for- 
tress there  are  two  outpoets, — Fort  Victoria  on  the  west 
and  Fort  William  on  the  eafit  With  the  exception  of  tha 
European  residences  and  the  houses  of  the  wealthier 
natiyes,  which  are  built  of  brick,  the  whole  of  the  town  \a 
composed  of  ''  swish  "  or  mud  huts,  thatched  with  rushes^ 
and  haying  the  walls  white- washed  The  population  con- 
sists mainlj  of  negroes  of  the  Fanti  tribe,  but  Uiere  are  aba 
a  number  of  mulattoes  and  a  colon/  of  Kroomen.  Th^ 
earliest  European  settlement  on  the  spot  was  that  of  the 
Portuguese  in  16^0.  In  1652  the  Swedes  erected  the  fort 
of  Karlsborg  which  was  captured  bj  the  banes  in  1658, 
by  the  Dutch  in  1659,  and  by  the  English  in  166i.  Slnca 
the  last  date  ihe  post  has  remained  in  English  possession, 
in  spite  of  the  French  attack  in  1757  s;id  rarious  assaults 
by  the  natire  tribes.  In  1827  the  public  ^tablishmenta 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  forts  were  handed  oyer  to  th6 
mercantile  oompanies;  but  in  1844  the  Qoyemment  re* 
sumed  its  possession*  ^e  population  is  estimated  at 
about  10,«00. 
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.  ^  pAFE  COLONY  is  a  large  tract  of  ^untry  which  forms 
i  Ij  the  most  southern  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa, 
a  colooy  of  Great  Bntain  sbce  1806,  named  from  the 
Oipe  of  Good  Hope,  a  small  promontory  on  its  south- west 
eoMt,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  D.utch  settlers 
of  1652  spread  out  oyer  the  lend.  It  lies  for  the  most 
psit  between  28*  and  34*  dC  &  lal,  and  16*  3(K  and  29* 
W  E  long.  West  and  south  are  the  Atlantic  and 
Indiaa  Oceans ;  the  Orange  Riyer  forms  the  boundary  of 
the  oolcoy  proper  on  the  north,  separating  it  from  Great 
Ksoisqna  Land,  the  Kalahari  desert,  and  the  Orange  Riyer 
Free  State ;  eastward  its  limit  nins  from  the  Tees  Riyer, 
8  headstream  of  the  Orange,  along  the  Storm  Berg  and 
I  down  the  Kef  Riyer  from  its  most  easterly  soorce-stream 
i  to  its  month,  which  line  separates  the  colony  from  Free 
>  KiitB  Land,  and  indndes  within  it  the  diyisions  of  British 
Ksfrsria  added  to  the  colony  in  1865.  Besides  this 
^iaC  area  the  colony  includes  yarious  recently  added 
imgolsr  proyincee ;  these  are — the  agency  of  Batuto  Land, 
taoezed  in  1871,  consisting  of  the  high  yallejrs  of  the 
Moieestreams  of  the  Orange  Riyer,  sloping  down  inward 
frofli  the  Drakenberg  mountains,  which  separate  this 
teratory  from  the  colony  of  Natal ;  Henchel,  a  natiye 
district  immediately  south  of  Basnto  Land ;  the  magistracy 
^  KcmicmUand,  including  Griqoa  Land  East,  a  natiye 
territory  of  nordiem  Eaffraria  on  the  seaward  idope  of  the 
Bnkenberg  south-west  of  Natal;  Si  John's  Territory,  or 
tin  Qpper  basin  of  the  St  John's  or  Umximyubo  Riyer  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Drakenberg  in  central  Kaffraria ;  Fingo 
hsnd  sad  the  IdtUywa  Beservt,  or  the  Transkeian  territories 
e(  southern  Kaffiraria,  bounded  by  the  Bashee  Riyer ;  and 
Tambookie  Land,  between  the  Bashee  and  the  Umtata. 
t^m^  latter  districts  were  incorporated  with  the  colony  in 
1B75.  It  is  certain  that  in  a  few  years  the  whole  of  what  is 
aow  Free  Kaffre  Land  will  become  British  territory,  when 
tb  Gape  Colony  will  be  conterminous  throughout  with  Natal 
oa  the  north-east ;  and  preliminary  steps  haye  already  been 
taksa  for  the  extension  of  the  western  boundary  of  the 
colony  to  include  the  inunense  but  thinly  inhabited  region 
<<  Qreat  Namaqua  Land,  which  stretches  north  of  the 
fever  Otange  Riyer  to  Walfisch  Bay  in  23*  S. 

13»  lientenant-goyemorship  of  Grigua  Land  WeH,  better 
kaova  as  the  district  of  the  South  African  diamond  fields, 
vUeh  Hes  north  of  the  Orange  Riyer  and  west  of  the 
Aca  8tlte|  annoLM  to  the  British  empire  in  1871,  is 


strictly  a  separate  dependency  of  the  Crown,  but  is  8» 
intimately  connected  with  the  Cape  Colony  ss  to  be  neces- 
sarily described  along  with  it. 

The  extreme  breadth  of  the  colony  from  north  to  south 
is  about  500  miles,  and  its  letigth  from  east  to  west  about 
800,  Its  area  comprising  230,000  square  miles. 

The  country  rises  from  the  sea  by  a  series  of  terraces,  of  ^^n| 
which  the  supporting  walls  are  nearly  parallel  chains  of^^^*^"^ 
rugged  mountam:^  intersected  by  deep  rayinee,  rising  to  a 
central  and  highest  range,  whieh  diyides  the  drainage  of 
the  coastal  streams  from  that  of  the  inner  tributaries  of 
the  Orange  Riyer  in  the  north.  This  central  range  follows 
a  curye  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  coast,  at  a  general 
distance  of  about  100  miles  from  the  ocean;  from  the 
borders  of  Natal  westward  it  is  known  in  diiferent  portions 
as  the  Kahlamba  or  Drakenber]^  the  Storm  Berg,  Zunr 
Berg,  Sneeuw  Berg,  Winter  Berg,  Nieuweyelc^  and 
Roggeyeld.  In  height  its  summits  appear  to  ayerage 
nearly  6000  feet^  the  highest  points  being  Cathkin  peek» 
10,300  feet,  in  the  extreme  noith-east  comer  of  the  colony  ; 
Compass  Bere,  in  the  Sneeuw  Berg,  8300  feet;  and  Bulb« 
houders  Balik,  in  the  Nieuweyeld  Range,  which  is  730O 
feet  aboye  the  sea.  North  of  this  diyidiog  range  th» 
inner  country  slopes  gradually  to  ihe  Orange  Riyer, 
central  BushmanlanE  being  a  plateau  of  from  3000  to 
4000  feet  aboye  the  sea.  The  numerous  outer  ranges^ 
which  form  Ae  margins  of  the  terraces  that  fall  towards 
the  ocean,  are  separated  from  the  central  range  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  colony  by  the  arid  plateau  known 
as  the  Qreat  Karroo,  nearly  300  miles  in  length  and  60 
miles  in  width  north  to  south,  and  at  an  eleyation  of  about 
3000  feet  aboye  the  sea ;  their  general  direction  is  alwaya 
that  of  the  coast,  and  they  are  cut  across  at  intenrals  by 
rugged  gorges  or  "  kloofs  **  through  which  the  periodical 
torrents  of  the  coastal  watershed  escape  to  the  sea.  Twa 
chief  ranges  may  be  distinguished,  an  inner  and  an  outer, 
— the  former  haying  the  names  of  Zwarte  Berg,  Witta 
Berg,  and  Cedar  Berg,  along  a  great  part  of  its  length, 
the  latter  being  moet  prominent  in  the  Outeniqua,  Zon* 
deremde,  Drakenstein,  and  Ob'f ant  Bergen,  rising  from  th» 
south  and  west  coasts.  Some  points  of  the  inner  coast 
range  exceed  7000  feet  in  altitude,  and  the  outer  lino 
appears  to  ayerage  about  4000  feet  In  Namaqua  Land, 
in  the  north-west  of  the  colony,  the  central  and  outer 
ranges,  approaching  one  another  and  decreasing  consider* 
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fibly  in  height,  oontinue  in  an  irregular  series  of  chains  to 
the  lower  OranRO  Eiver.  Within  the  central  range,  io 
Bushmanland,  Uie  most  remarkable  elevatbns  are  the 
chains  of  isolated  flat-topped  hills  which  rise  direotl/  from 
the  plains  of  the  Fraserburg  and  Yicfcoria  west  districts, 
known  as  the  Karree  and  Praam  Bergen.  The  Tafel  Berg 
or  Table  Mountain,  the  well-known  landmark  of  the  coast, 
and  the  nucleus  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
rises  to  3582  feet.  Though  the  mountains  of  the  colony  and 
*the  plateaus  between  them  present  bold  and  picturesque 
outlines  of  sharply-defined  ranges  and  vast  lerel  plains,  the 
landscape,  excepting  in  the  coastal  districts,  is  bare  and 
nninnting,  and  deficient  in  water  and  tree-growth. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  Cape  Colony  consists 
***  of  vast  arid  plains,  ooTcred,  however,  with  shallow  beds  of 

the  richest  soil,  which  only  requires  the  fertilizing  power 
,  of  water  to  render  it  available  for  pasture  or  agriculture. 
After  the  periodical  rains,  the  plateau  of  the  "  Karroo " 
und  tihe  great  plains  of  Bushmanland  present  the  appear- 
ance of  vast  fields  of  grass,  but  the  summer  sun  reduces 
tham  again  to  a  barren  and  bumt-up  aspect  The  pastoral 
lands  or  *'  velds,*  which  extend  chiefly  around  the  outer 
alopes  and  in  the  east,  are  distinguished  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  grass  or  sedge  which  they  produce  as  **  sweet " 
or  "sour."  Shallow  d^eets  of  water  termed  "vleis*^ 
accumulate  at  many  places  in  the  flat  lands  of  the  interior 
sf ter  rains ;  and  in  the  dry  seasons  these  spots,  where  the 
•oil  is  not  excessively  saline,  are  covered  with  rich  grass 
and  afford  fayourite  grazing^  land  for  cattle.  Only  in  the 
extreme  southern  ooastland  of  the  colony  is  there  a  soil  and 
moisture  supply  suited  to  forest  growth,  and  the  first 
requisite  of  evecy  settlement  in  the  interior  is  the  formation 
of  a  -^  dam  "  or  reservoir  for  the  collection  and  saving  of  a 
water  supply.  Out  of  an  area  of  upwards  of  40  mUlions 
of  acres  of  occupied  lands,  according  to  the  census  returns 
of  1865,  only  460,000  acres  were  then  under  cultivation. 
«eoioffT  (Geological  knowledge  of  the  vast  territory  of  the  colony 

and  is   aa  yet   imperfect,   though  sufficient   data   have   been 

'^  collected  to  enable  the  general  features  of  the  structure  of 
the  land  to  be  mapped  (A.  G.  Bain,  Memoirs  on  the  Geology 
of  the  Cape,;  Dunn's  Geological  Map  of  the  Cape; 
Griesbach  and  Stow  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society,  &e).  The  following  are  some  of  the 
more  striking  general  features.  The  whole  basis  formation 
of  the  western  province  is  considered  to  be  granite,  lower 
but  more  recent  than  the  clay-slate  which  rests  upon  it. 
A  Mmarkable  band  of  porphyritic  rock  has  been  traced 
along  the  whole  of  the  country  between  British  Kaffraria 
and  the  Bokkeveld  Mountaii^  in  the  west,  a  distance  of 
more  than  600  miles.  A  series  of  sandstone  rocks  form  the 
chains  of  the  Zwarte  and  Lange  Bergen.  ^  The  "  Karroo 
beds,"  the  name  given  to  formations  which  cover  that 
plateau  and  the  country  northward  to  beyond  the  Orange 
Eiver,  are  believed  from  the  abundance  of  fossil  wood  and 
fresh- water  shells  to  be  of  lacustrine  origin,  and  contain 
reptile  remains  of  most  remarkable  character,  unknown 
elsewhere.  In  the  eastern  province,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  geology  is  that  of  the  beds  of 
water-worn  pebbles,  many  hundreds  of  feet  above  the 
present  sea-level ;  indeed  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
that  a  process  of  upheaval  ia  still  in  progress  along  the 
whole  South  African  coast,  where  modem  raised  beaches, 
'Coral  reefs,  and  oyster  banks  may  everywhere  be  seen. 
Slight  shocks  of  earthquake  have  been  experienced  at 
various  times  in  the  south-western  region  of  the  colony. 
There  are  records  of  these  in  1739,  1766,  1809,  1811,  and 
1844.  Kamaqua  Land,  north  as  well  as  south  of  the 
Orange  River,  is  a  region  composed  of  the  older  rocks, 
neiss  and  schists,  and  is  famo*is  for  its  copper  deposits, 
bese  appear  to  have  been  kn^wn  as  early  aa  1 683/ and 
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have  attracted  attention  at  various  subsequent  periods,  hoM 
it  vras  not  till  1863  that  any  well-directed  efforts  were  mad9 
for  (he  extraction  of  the  copper ;  at  the  present  time  tkm 
famous  mine  of  Ookeip  in  tiie  district  of  Springbokfonteiia 
yields  an  average  of  7000  tons  of  ore  each  year.  Copper 
ia  also  known  to  exist  in  the  Amapondo  country  o£ 
Kaffraria.  Silver  has  also  been  discovered  in  Kamaqua 
Land,  but  has  not  yet  been  successfully  worked.  Coal 
seams  are  known  both  in  the  Storm  Berg  in  the  extreme 
east  and  in  the  central  district  of  Beaufort,  but  not  in. 
easily  workable  situations. 

The  discovery  of  diamonds  north  of  the  Orange  Hirer, 
an  event  which  gave  great  impetus  to  all  affairs  of  th» 
colony,  was  made  in  1867,  and  in  the  following  years 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  flocked  to  the  fielda. 
These  lie  in  the  eastern  *portion  of  the  territory  known  as 
Griqua  Land  West,  which,  as  a  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery, was  annexed  to  the  British  empire  in  1871.  Th^ 
mining  has  now  become  a  settled  industry,  with  its  accooA 
paniment  of  a  fixed  population  and  rapidly-growing  towna» 
The  fields  extend  between  the  lower  Yaal  Eiver  and  its 
tributary  the  Modder;  in  this  region  the  diamond-producing 
rock  is  found  in  fragments  mingled  with  the  detritus  of 
other  rocks,  occupying  various  depression^  known  as 
*'  pans,'*  or  in  the  deep  torrent  beds  of  the  rivers.  The 
diggings  are  thus  distinguished  as  the  wet,  which  lie  chiefly 
along  the  lower  Yaal  river,  and  have  been  almost  abandoned, 
and  the  dry  mines,  about  Kimberley,  Da  Toiti  pan,  and 
Bulfontein,  farther  south.  One  of  the  largest  diamonds  at 
first  discovered  in  this  region  weighed  83  carats,  and 
realued  JC  11,000;  several  much  larger  ones  have  since 
been  found,  one  of  more  than  200  carats.  Iron  ores, 
hematite,  and  magnetite  abound  also  in  this  region,  the 
deficiency  of  fuel  alone  prevents  the  working  of  mines  of 
great  richness. 

We  have  seen  that  the  great  water-parting  mountain  ^^ 
chain  of  the  colony  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
country  in  a  curve  parallel  to  the  coast  line,  from  the 
inner  border  of  Natal  to  near  the  western  Atlantic  coast, 
forming  an  outwc.rd  watershed  to  the  sea  of  about  100 
miles  in  width,  and  an  inner  shed  to  the  Orange  River. 
The  streams  of  the  outer  shed  are  constant  only  in  the 
extreme  east  of  the  country ;  towards  the  south-west  and 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  land  their  Supply  is  irregular.  AI 
partake  of  the  character  of  mountain  torrents, — having 
numerous  falls,  flowing  in  deeply-cut  channels,  and  beings 
low  and  feeble  (in  some  cases  dry)  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  but  swollen  apd  rapid  in  rainy  weather.  From 
east  round  to  west  the  chief  are  the  Kei,  Great  Fish, 
Zondag,  Gamtoos,  Gauritz,  Breede,  Berg,  and  Olifant ;  of 
these  only  two  are  navigable  for  a  short  distance, — the 
Breede  for  small  vessels  for  30  or  40  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  the  Berg  for  a  few  miles  from  St  Helena  Bay,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  Orange  River,  or  Gariep,  to  which  fhe 
inner  shed  of  the  colony  drains,  rises  in  the  Drakenberg 
on  the  border  of  Natal  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  the 
colony,  and  flows  westward  for  about  900  miles  to  the 
Atlantia  Its  basin  includes  an  area  of  upwards  of 
400,000  square  miles,  but  the  greater  portion  of  this 
belongs  to  the  arid  deserts  of  the  Kalahari  and  of  Bushman* 
land.  Below  its  confluence  (in  about  24^  £.  long.)  with  its 
chief  affluent,  the  Yaal,  from  the  north-east,  it  has  no  perms* 
nently  flowing  tributary,  receiving  only  the  occasional  snp* 
plies  of  the  torrent  channels  which  are  cut  deep  in  the 
plateaus  and  filled  only  after  thunder  showers,— so  that  its 
volume  decreases  very  much  in  its  passage  westward.  Its 
upper  valleys  are  very  rugged  and  have  been  little  explored  ; 
the  region  about  the  confluence  of  the  Yaal  Is  low  and 
alluvial ;  but  from  this  to  the  sea  the  river  is  hemmed  in  by 
steep  and  precipitona  cli&  and  broken  by  ''"m^nff  walls 
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«f  lock  w&idi  mam  formidAble  oataracts  :  of  these  the  iaU 
Mined  Aakunilaes  (in  20""  40"  £.  long.),  150  feet  in  height, 
is  the  gmteet  The  Orange  is  not  naTigable  excepting 
lor  boats  for  a  few  milee  above  its  mouth,  which  is  barred. 
lAkes  are  unknown  in  Gape  Colony.  Springs  are  frec^uent, 
and  in  sandstone  districts  afford  ezceUent  water,  but  in  the 
Ksnoo  conntry  they  are  generally  brackisk  Hot  or  mineral 
■pongs  ocear  in  aereral  districts. 
I  TkB  soathern  ooostland  of  the  colony  is  generally  bold 
and  rocky,  the  mountains  often  approctching  the  shore ;  the 
Atlantic  eoaat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  for  the  most  part 
lew  and  sandj.  The  great  ocean  currents — ^rii.,  the 
Moambique  current  whi^  sweeps  down  round  the  south 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  is  deflected  there  over  the  great 
bank  of  Agnlhaa,  the  submarine  apex  of  the  continent^  and 
^  South  Atlantic  current  flowing  northward  past  the  Cape 
piamm^ — giye  riso  to  many  lo^  and  minor  currents  in 
opposing  directions  dose  to  the  coast^  forming  great 
obstsdes  to  naTigation. 

The  coast  is  indented  by  Tarious  bays  and  inlets ;  few 
d  theie^  howerer,  afford  con?enient  harbours,  and  the  only 
cos  which  ia  naturally  safe  in  all  winds  is  that  of  Saldanha 
Baj  on  the  Atlantic  From  eastward  round  to  west,  the 
chief  points  at  which  commerce  reaches  the  coast  are— the 
poit  U  East  London,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  Rirer  in 
Bntish  Kaffraris,  in  which  extensive  harbour  works  are 
being  constructed;  Port  Alfred,  or  the  Kowie  mouth, 
whi^  estuary  has  also  been  rendered  more  commodious  by 
engineering  operations ,  Port  Elizabeth,  in  Algoa  Bay,  the 
second  port  of  the  colony  in  point  of  trade,  but  with  many 
natural  disadTsntages ;  Pleitenberg  Bay,  of  importance  in 
coasting  trade ;  the  Knysna,  a  land-looked  estuary  in  23* 
S. ;  Itoesel  Bay ;  False  Bay,  a  wide  gulf  formed  by  the 
paninsnla  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  containing  within 
it  the  well-sheltered  naral  station  df  Simon's  Bay ;  Table 
Bay,  the  harbour  of  Cape  Town,  which  haa  been  rendered 
sale  by  the  construction  of  a  great  breakwater  and  docks ; 
8sldanba  Bay,  little  visited,  but  one  of  the  finest  natural 
.hflzboors  in  ike  world ;  and  Port  NoUoth,  the  copper  port 
of  Kamsqua  Land,  and  the  terminus  of  a  railway  from  the 
Angra  Fequelia  Ba^,  in  26*  i(y  S.,  a  British  pos- 
i  on  the  barren  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Cape  Colony, 
I  formerly  visited  in  obtaining  cattle,  while  the  now 
nearly  exhausted  guano  deposits  of  Ichaboe  and  Possession 
'^m\mnA»^  ttorth  aud  south  of  it,  were  being  worked.  Walflsch 
Bay,  in  32*  W  S.,  up  to  which  point  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
colonial  territory  will  shortly  be  extended,  is  an  inlet  on  a 
dsK>late  wateriess  coast^  affording  secure  anchorage,  and  for- 
merly much  visited  by  American  whaling  ships.  Lighthouses 
are  maintained  at  various  ports  and  headlands  on  the  coast 
In  general  character  the  climate  of  the  Cape  Colony  is 
dry,  highly  salubrious,  and  milder  than  that  of  England ; 
the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  buoyant  So  extensive,  how- 
sver,  is  the  countiy,  and  so  diversified  in  aspect  and  eleva* 
lion,  that  there  are  naturally  many  varieties  of  climate 
within  its  limits.  As  far  as  moisture  is  concerned  there  is 
a  gradual  diminution  from  east  to  west  across  the  country ; 
the  prevailing  winds  in  the  interior  are  from  eastward,  and 
the  nkoistnre  they  draw  from  the  Indian  Ocean  being 
expended  in  great  part  on  the  eastern  fdopes  and  mountain 
ranges,  the  western  interior  districts  are  left  almost  rainless. 
In  the  eastern  divisions  heavy  rains  and  thunderstorms 
moderate  the  intense  heat  of  summer,  and  keep  the  face  of 
the  country  fresh  and  green.  The  winters  are  cold,  but 
the  air  is  then  clear  and  agreeable.  At  Qraham's  Town 
the  average  annual  temperature  is  63*,  ranging  from  upwards 
cC  100*  to  a  minimum  of  35*,  and  the  annual  rainfall  is 
about  33  inches.  The  south-western  margin  of  the  country 
outside  the  edge  of  the  great  Karroo  plateau  is  for  eight 
~  ^  of  the  year  supplied  with*  rain  showers  by  westerly 


ocean  winds.  In  summsr  (Daeambei;  January,  February) 
the  dry  south-east  trade  winds  blow  with  great  vielenoa. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  about  62*  attaining  a  mazinram  of  100*  and  a 
minimum  of  34*,  the  average  annual  rainfall  being  21 
inches.  At  Worcester,  on  the  inner  border  of  this  region, 
the  yearly  rainfall  decreases  to  12  inchea. 

The  low  coast  region  ia  the  extreme  weet  is  subject  to 
great  droughts  and  extreme  range  of  daily  temperature ; 
though  it  seldom  rains  there,  dense  f<^  srise  at  dawn.  The 
climate  of  the  great  Karroo  plateau,  which  is  about  3000 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  also  characteoxed  by  severe  droughts, 
by  excessive  heats  during  the  day  in  summer,  by  cold  nights, 
and  by  shaip  cold  in  winter.  Within  the  water-parting 
mountains  the  plains  stretching  to  the  Orange  River, 
though  also  subject  to  long  periods  of  drought,  have  a  salu- 
brious dimafte,  which  is  dear  and  bracing  in  winter ;  while 
in  summer  the  violent  thunderstorms,  which  ooeur  on  an 
average  every  three  or  four  days  along  the  mountain  ranges, 
render  the  air  cool  and  pleasant^  filling  the  water-channels 
snd  ^'yiuM,"  and  revivmg  vegetation.  Hot^  dry  winds 
from  the  northern  deserts  sometimes  prevail  for  two  or 
three  days  at  a  time  in  the  central  and  eastern  districts  of 
the  interior.  Snow  seldom  fsUs  in  the  coast  region,  but  in 
the  higher  mountain  tracts  it  lies  for  three  or  four  months 
in  the  vear.  The  summit  of  Table  Mountain  is  occasionally 
sprinkled  with  snow  for  a  dsy  or*  twa  Hail-storms  are 
rare,  but  are  d  great  violence  after  lona  droughts.  The 
phenomenon  of  the  mirage  is  common,  both  on  the  eoast 
and  in  the  heated  plains  of  the  interior. 

0(^thalmia  and  rheumatism  are  perhaps  the  only  diseases 
of  the  colony  which  are  at  all  prevalent;  low  fevers  are 
common  on  the  flat  western  eoast  lands 

Though  much  of  the  land  of  the  colony  is  dry  and  Tuaeta 
barren,  the  flora  of  the  more  fertile  portions  is  remarkable  ^^^^ 
and  varied.  We  haye  seen  that  the  forests  are  confined  to 
the  outward  slopes  of  the  extreme  margins  of  the  colony,-— 
the  only  patches  of  wood  deserving  the  name  being  found  in 
the  Cedar  Berg  in  the  west^  on  two  sides  of  Table  Mountain, 
on  the  Outeniqua  mountains  facing  the  south  coast,  on  the 
Olifants  Hoek  near  Port  ElijEabeth,  in  the  vicinity  of  King 
William's  Town  in  British  Kaffraria,  and  in  the  district  cS 
the  Katbera  or  Stockenstroom  farther  inland.  The  inner 
slopes  of  Griqua  Land  East  are  also  wooded.  Theec 
patches  of  forest  contain  a  great  variety  of  useful  woods, 
affording  excellent  timber;  among  the  commonest  trees  era 
the  yellow  wood,  which  is  also  one  of  the  laigeat,  belonging 
to  the  yew  species ;  black  iron  wood ;  heavy,  close-grained, 
and  durable  stinkhout ;  melkhout,  a  white  wood  used  for 
wheelwork ;  nieshout ;  and  the  assegai  or  Cape  lancewood. 

}n  no  other  country  do  bulbous  plants  and  heaths  exhibit 
BO  many  beautiful  varieties ;  of  the  latter  several  hundred 
varieties  are  described.  Of  pod-bearing  plants  there  are 
upwards  of  eighty  genera :  Cape  *' everlasting*'  flowers  (gene- 
rally species  of  Htliehrysum)  are  in  great  numbers.  Several 
species  of  aloe  are  indigenous  to  the  Cape,  and  form  a  con- 
siderable article  of  export'  The  so-called  American  aloe  has 
also  been  nftturalixed.  The  castor-oil  plant  and  many  other 
plants  of  great  value  In  medicine  are  indigenous  in  great 
abundance.  Among  Cape  plants  which  are  remarkable  in 
their  appearance  and  structure  may  be  noted  the  cactus- 
like Euphorbin  or  spurge  plants,  the  Stapdia  or  carrion 
flower,  and  the  elephant's  foot  or  Hottentots'  bread,  a  plant 
of  the  same  order  as  the  yam.  Hooks,  thorns,  and  pricklea 
are  characteristic  of  many  South  African  plants.  Thera 
are  few  indigenous  fruits ;  the  kei  apple  is  the  fruit  of  a 
small  tree  or  shrub  found  in  Kaffiraria  and  the  eastern 
districts,  where  also  the  wild  and  Kafi^  plums  are  common ; 
hard  pears,  gourds,  water  melons,  and  species  of  almond, 
chestnut  and  lemon  are  also  native.    Almost  all  tho  fruits 
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of  norUiem  and  louiheni  Europe  haye  been  Introduced,  and 
grow  in  abundance.  Ik  is  donbtful  whether  or  not  a  species 
of  Tine  is  indigenous  to  the  Cape,  bat  the  cuttings  of 
IVeoch  vines  introduced  by  the  Huguenots  who  emigrated 
to  the  colony  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
between  1685  and  1688,  have  given  rise  to  an  extensive 
culture  in  the  south-western  divisions  of  the  colony,  the 
grapes  being  among  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  Cape  wines, 
the  export  of  which  has  revived  of  late  years,  are  chiefij 
those  luiown  as  Ck)nstantia,  Pontac,  Steen,  and  Hanepoot 

Of  the  cereals,  wheat  is  grown  throughout  the  colony, 
but  chiefly  in  the  low  marginal  division  of  the  south-west 
and.ia  the  eastern  midland  districts;  barley  and  oats  are 
general  Bye  gives  its  name  to  the  Roggeveid  in  the 
west,  and  is  chiefly  grown  there  and  in  the  lower  hills 
of  Namsqua  Land ;  maize  and  millet  are  cultivated  in  all 
moist  situations  of  the  north-eaet  of  the  colony.  Rice 
might  be  extensively  cultivated,  and  flourishes  on  the 
inundated  banks  of  the  Olifants  River  in  the  west ;  the 
growth  of  potatoes  has  been  much  extended;  melons, 
cucumbersy  beans,  and  pease  are  grown  universally  where 
there  is  water.  Cotton  has  been  introduced  experimentally 
in  some  districts ;  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  wide  spread, 
that  of  the  division  of  Qeorge,  grown  in  the  valley  of  the 
eastern  Olifants  River,  bemg  most  reputed. 

The  larger  and  more  important  of  the  wild  animsls 
which  once  gave  the  Cape  Colony  the  character  of  the  great 
hunting  ground  of  the  worid  have  retreated  before 
advancmg  civilisation,  and  few  are  now  found  within  the 
frontier.  The  lion  is  only  to  be  met  with  now  in  the 
northern  districts  of  Bushmanland  and  in  the  extreme 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  cdony,  and  rarely  in  British 
Kaffiraria.  The  elephant,  which  also  abounded  at  the  time 
of  the  first  Dutch  settlement,  is  now  almost  extinct  in  the 
eolony,  a  few  only  existing  in  the  forests  between  Eaysna 
and  the  Zondag  River  in  the  extreme^  soutL  The  rhino- 
ceros and  giraffe  have  been  driven  far  outside  the  fron- 
tier. Hippopotami  are  oiily  found  in  the  coast  rivers  of 
British  Kaffraria  and  in  the  lower  Orange  River.  The 
buffalo  remains  only  perhape  in  the  Enysna  forests  and  in 
the  thicketo  of  Great  Fish  River.  The  Cape  leopard,  the 
hyena,  the  aard  wolf  or  Frotdes,  and  the  jackal  alone 
keep  their  ground,  and  are  still  common  in  the  colony. 
Qnaggas  and  sebras  are  met  with  in  large  herds  in  the 
plains  of  the  Vaa),  and  sometimes  extend  into  the  colony 
as  far  as  the  divisions  of  Cradock  and  Oraaf  Reinet,  where 
the  guu,  hartebeoste,  and  brindled  gnu  are  also  seen.  Of 
the  many  varieties  of  South  African  .antelope  the  larger 
kinds— the  eland,  koodoo,  and  sable  and  roan  antelopes — 
are  now  banished  from  the  colony,  though  the  smaller 
varieties  are  found  along  the  coast  reeion,  and  migratory 
herds  of  springbok  invade  the  plains  of  Bushmanland  and 
Little  Kamaqua  Land  at  certain  seasons.  Ostriches,  once 
numerous,  are  still  thinly  scattered  over  the  colony,  though 
the  supply  of  feathers  is  now  mainly  derived  from  regions 
north  of  ihe  Orange  River.  Ostrich  farming  and  artificial 
incubation,  carried  on  in  the  northern,  western,  and  eastern 
divisions,  have,  however,  become  of  late  years  one  of  the 
most  profitable  industries  of  the  Cape, — the  feathers  being 
worth  from  £30  to  £60  per  lb. 

Birds  of  prey,  including  the  bearded  vulture,  aasvogel, 
and  sev.eral  varieties  of  eagles,  hawks,  and  falcons,  are  nume- 
rous ;  cranes,  stocks,  flamingoes,  and  peb'cans  are  in  large 
variety ;  partridges  and  pheasants,  guinea  fowl,  and  quails 
abound.  The  bustard  is  found  in  several  kinds,  as  weU 
as  ducks,  wild  geese,  and  plovers. 

Upwards  of  forty  varieties  of  edible  fishes  are  caught  in 
the  seas  surrounding  the  Cape  Colony,  the  waters  of  which 
also  teem  with  whales,  seals,  and  sharks.  Reptiles  are 
exceedingly  numerous  j  among  the  venomous  snakes  are  the 


cobra  di  capeQo  and  the  puff  adder ;  large  toads  and  frogs 
are  also  common,  as  are  scorpions^  tarantula  spiders, 
hornets,  and  stinging  ants. 

Sheep,  cattle,  and  dogs  of  an  inferior  breed  were 
possessed  by  the  natives  on  the  discoveiy  of  tiie  country. 
Horses,  asses,  goats,  and  cattle,  introduced  by  the  earlier 
oolomsts,  were  found  to  thrive  welL  The  merino  breed  of 
sheep  is  now  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  big-tailed 
sheep  of  the  Dutch  settlers ;  and  some  of  the  central 
divisions  have  immense  sheep  farms,  producing  the  wool 
which  M  the  great  staple  of  the  country's  export  trade.  The 
angora  goat  is  now  extensively  fanned,  the  hair  being  largely 
exported.  Cows  of  the  finest  breeds  have  also  been  imported  ; 
the  introduction  of  the  English  horse  does  not,  however^ 
appear  to  have  been  successful,  the  older,  heavier  Spanish 
breed  being  better  adapted  to  Ihe  wants  of  the  country. 

The  numbers  of  Uve  stock  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  ita 
liative  districts  are  estimated  thus  for  1875  :— 

Sheep „ ll,500.00a 

Draught  Oxen 600,000 

Other  homed  Cattle 900,000 

Howety .". 267.000 

Moles  and  Asses. 29,600 

Angora  Ooats 1,000,000 

Common  Goats  2,S00,00O 

Pigs , ./. 120,000 

Ostriches 22,^5(X 

The  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  was  discovered  by  BaTthoTomew  \ 
Diax,  the  Portuguese  navigator,  in  li86.  He  first  landed 
at  Algoa  Bay,  having,  after  exploring^ the  west  coast,  beei^ 
driven  out  to  sea  by  a  storm.  Thus  accidentally  doubling 
the  Cape,  he  saw  it  on  his  way  back,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  Cape  of  Storms  (Cabo  Tormentoso).  I 

The  king  of  Portugal,  however,  gave  It  the  more 
auspicious  name  it  now  bears,  as  its  discovery  aflTorded  s. 
hope  of  a  new  and  easier  way  of  reaching  India,  the  great 
object  of  all  the  maritime  expeditions  of  that  ago. 

The  great  navigator  Yasco  de  Qama  doubled  the  Cape 
in  1497,  and  carried  the  Portuguese  flag  into  the  Indian 
seas.  His  countrymen,  however,  attracted  by  the  riches 
of  the  East,  made  no  permanent  settlement  at  the  Cape,' 
although  they  frequently  touched  there  on  the  voyage  to 
India.  But  the  Dutch,  who,  on  the  decline  of  the  Portu- 
guese power,  established  themselves  in  the  East,  early  saw 
Uie  importance  of  the  place  as  a  station  where  their  vessels 
might  take  in  water  and  provisions.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, colonize  it  till  1652,  when  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  directed  Jan  Van  Riebeeck,  with  a  small  party 
of  colonists,  to  form  a  settlement  there.  The  country  was 
at  that  time  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Qiuequae,  but 
to  whom  the  Dutch  seem  to  have  given  the  name  of 
Hottentots.  The  Eiebeeck  settlers  had  at  first  great 
difficulties  and  hardships  to  endure,  and  their  territory  did 
not  extend  beyond  a  few  miles  round  the  site  of  the 
present  Cape  Town,  where  they  first  fixed  their  aboda 
They  gradually,  however,  extended  their  limits,  by  driving 
the  natives  back  or  reducing  them  to  serfdom.  These 
colonists,  although  under  Dutdi  authority,  were  not  wholly 
of  that  nation,  but  consisted  partly  of  persons  of  various 
nations,  especially  Germans  and  Flemings,  with  h  few 
Poles  and  Portuguese.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
people  of  low  station  or  indifferent  character ;  there  was, 
however,  a  small  number  of  a  higher  class,  from  whom  was 
selected  a  council  to  assist  the  governor.  About  the  year 
1-686  the  European  population  was  increased  by  a  number  oi 
the  French  refugees  who  Uft  their  country  on  ike  revocatioD 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Our  limits  forbid  our  attempting  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  Cape  Colony  during  the  lengthened 
period  it  remained  under  the  Dutch  Government  We  may, 
however,  mention  some  of  its  prominent  incidents,  tbe 
effects  of  which  are  visible  in  the  colony  to  this  hour. 
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Irf;  T3i6  Datch,  pftrtljr  by  so-called  contracts,  partlj  by 
loret»  gndoaUj  deprived  the  Hottentots  of  their  country. 
%l^  Thflj  reduced  to  slarery  a  large  part  of  that  tinfor- 
tnaate  peof^  whom  they  did  not  destroy,  id,  They  intro- 
dsced  a  number  of  Malays  and  negroes  as  slaves.  4^ 
I  They  establiahed  that  narrow  and  tyrannical  system  of 
policy  which  they  adopted  in  other  colonies,  prescrib- 
ifig  to  the-  farmers  the  nature  of  the  crops  they  were  to 
{  ^low,  dexnanding  from  them  a  largonpart  of  their  produce, 
!  ^d  harassing  them  with  other  exactions  tending  to  dia- 
I  coarage  industry  and  enterpnze.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
to  this  miachievoQS  policy  is  due  the  origin  of  those  un- 
aeUled  habits,  that  dislike  to  orderly  goremment,  and  that 
deaan  to  escape  from  its  control,  which  characterize  a 
aDQsiderable  part  of  the  so-called  Dutch  boers  of  the  present 
'  dAj, — qoalitiea  utterly  at  variance  with  the  character  of 
tha  DiB^ch  in  their  native  country,  which  were  strongly 
oanife^ed  at  the  Cape,  long  before  they  came  under  British 
rule  and  nnder  those  influences  to  which  some  exclusively 
ittiibate  the  insubordination  of  those  men.^  The  attempts 
sf  the  boers  to  escape  from  the  Dutch  power,  and  so  form 
aa  independent  government  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
eoAony,  especially  in  the  district  since  called  Qraaf-Reinet, 
are  steikingly  similar  to  their  proceedings  at  a  later  date 
ender  the  British  Qovemment  6th,  The  Qamtoos  River 
flamed  the  boundary  between  the  Hottentot  and  Kaffre 
nces,  and  was  early  adopted  by  the  Dutch  as  their  eastern 
limit;  bot  about  the  year  1740  they  began  to  pass  this 
aver,  and  came  into  colh'sioa  with  the  Ka£fres,  and  in  1780 
tbey  extended  tiieir  frontier  to  the  Great  Fish  River. 

In  1795  the  colonists,  having  imbibed  the  revolutionary 
principles  then  pi  availing  in  Europe,  attempted  to  throw 
sff  the  yoke  of  the  Dutc^  upon  which  the  British  sent  a 
IkI  to  support  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
tooik  poaaosaion  of  the  country  in  his  name  As,  however^ 
h  was  evidoit  that  Holland  would  not  be  able  to  hold  it, 
and  that  at  a  general  peace  it  would  be  made  over  to 
yagfaiMJ^  U  was  ruled  by  British  governors  till  the  year 
1809,  wben,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  it  was  again  restored  to 
HoQuid.  In  1806,  on  the  renewal  of  the  war,  it  was  again 
taksen  by  the  British  nnder  fiir  David  Baird,  and  haa  since 
remainfkd  in  their  possession,  having  been  finally  ceded  by 
the  kmg  of  tiie  Netherlands  at  the  peace  of  1815.  At 
this  time  the  limit  of  the  colony  waa  formed  by  the  Qreat 
I  fiiver  and  the  line  of  the  mountains  south  of  Bush- 
to  the  BufEels  River  and  the  Atlantic,  the  area 
being  about  120,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  little 
over  60^000.  '  A  summary  may  be  gfiven  of  the  chief 
events  which  have  taken  place  since  1806 

IjC,  Ths  Zt^jfn  Wan.—ThB  first  of  these  wars  took  jpUce  in  1811- 
11,  and  tile  tecood  in  1819,  when  the  boundAry  of  the  colony  was 
wtywk^  to  the  Kriskamma.  The  third  occnrred  in  1835,  nnder  Sir 
Ba^jaasiB  D^CTihao,  when  tha  boundary  was*  advanced  to  the  Kei ; 
Imt  ea  tiM  neall  cf  tiiat  officer  tiie  country  between  the  Kei  and 
KatskamiBa  riTfirs  was  restored  to  the  KafTres.  The  fourth  Kaffre  war 
took  plauoe  in  1846,  and  after  beinxr  oondncted  by  governors  Maitland 
sod  Fottingerr  it  was  terminated  by  Sir  Harry  Smith  in  1848.  The 
ftftk  war  broke  out  at  the  end  of  1850,  and  after  being  for  some  time 
1  OB  by  Governor  Sir  H.  Smith,  it  was  conducted  in  1852  hy 


Governor  Cathcart,  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  only  in  Karch  1853, 
Daring  its  progress  an  armed  police  had  been  organised  for  the  pro- 


of  the  firontier,  and  British  Kaflfraiia  was  subsequentLr  formed 

mto  a  Crown  colony,  reserved  at  first  for  occupation  by  Kanres.  A 
sGoaewhat  more  detailed  account  of  these  wan  will  be  found  under 
iba  fceading  KAFraAJiiA. 

tf.  In  1820,  British  emigrants,  to  the  number  of  5000,  arrived 
at  AigiM  Bay,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  settlements  on  the 
■asri  I II  frontier  wMch  hare  since  become  the  moet  thriving  part  of 
tke  colony,  including  the  important  towns  of  Graham*s  Town  and 
Port  Elisabeth. 

Zd,  la  1834  the  gTe<at  measure  of  slave -emancipation  took  effect 
in  ^  Cbpa  Colony.  It  has  been  of  immense  service  in  raising  the 
charactes  sad  oondition  of  tha  Hottentots  and  other  races  before 
held  fa  boadags^  thflvghmany  of  tha  vioas  begotten  by  the  state  of 


slavery  atiU  adhere  to  tham.  This  maaaure  gave  great  offmoa  to  the 
Dutch  boera  of  the  ookmy.  and  eomplatad  their  ahaady  existing  die* 
affection  to  the  Britiah  rnle. 

In  1885-8  a  large  number  of  those  people  reaolvad  to  free  thesa- 
selves  from  the  Britiah  Government  by  r«movin|;  with  their  Cuniliea 
beyond  th*Jimita  of  the  colony.  With  this  olneot  they  sold  theb 
farms,  mostly  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  crossed  the  Orange  Biver  into 
territoriea  inhabited  chiefly  by  tribes  of  the  Kafll%  race.  After 
meeting  with  great  hardships  and  varied  success  in  their  eontests 
with  the  nativea,  a  part  of  &eir  number,  nnder  one  Peter  Retiaf, 
crossed  the  Drakenberg  Moimtains  and  took  possession  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Natal,  where  Uiey  established  a  repubucau  government,  and 
maintained  their  ground  against  powerful  nations  of  Zulu  Kaffres  till 
1843,  when  tHev  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  British 
Government,  wliich  took  poeseAion  of  Natal 

The  boers  beyond  the  Orange  Rivor  and  west  of  the  Drakenberg 
still,  however,  retained  a  sort  of  independence  till  1848,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  lawless  state  of  the  countrv,  and  the  solicitation 
of  part  of  the  inhabitanta,  the  governor,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  declared 
the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  over  the  territory,  which  was  thenceforth 
ddled  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty.  Shortly  after  this,  in  conse- 
quence, it  was  alleged,  o(  certain  acts  of  the  British  Government  in 
Nalal,  Andrew  Pretonua,  an  intelligent  boer  of  ^at  district,  croeeed 
the  Drakenberg  Mountains  with  his  followers,  and  after  being  Joined 
on  tha  weatem  side  by  larse  numbers  of  disaffected  boers,  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion.  iJpon  thia  the  governor,  Sir  H.  Smith, 
crossed  the  Orange  River  at  the  bead  of  a  detachment  9f  troops,  and 
encountered  and  defeated  the  rebela  in  a  short  but  brilliant  skirmish 
at  Boem  Plaata.  After  this  Pretorius  and  the  most  disaffected  part 
of  the  boers  retreated  to  beyond  the  Yaal  River  (the  northern  hmii 
of  the  sovereignty),  where  they  established  a  government  of  their 
own.  They  were  snbeequently,  in  1852,  absolved  from  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  British  Crown  by  treaty  with^  the  governors  and  her 
Ifajesty's  commissioners  for  settling  fh>ntier  affairs. 

In  1853-54,  in  consequence  of  the  troubled  state  of  the  Orange 
River  Sovereignty,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  with  becoming 
dignity  the  authority  of  her  Majesty  there,  it  waa  resolved  to  aban* 
don  the  country  to  tha  settlers,  mostly  Dutch  boers.  This  was 
carried  into  effect  by  a  special  commiMidtaer,  Sir  Qeor;^  Clerk, 
sent  from  England  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  country,  uader  tha 
name  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  is  constituted  s  repubUe,  with  a 
proeidant  at  ita  head,  a4|lsted  or  controlled  by  an  assembly  called  the 
Volksraad  (people'^  council),  elected  by  nearlv  universal  suffrage. 

4^  Th4  Convid  Agitation. — After  the  British  Government  had 
felt  itaelf  compelled  to  disoontinua  tha  sending  of  convicts  to  New 
South  Wales  and  Yan.Dieman'a  Land,  the  subjeot  of  tranaportatioo 
became  one  of  great  difficulty,  the  mora  ao  that  an  imnsually  large 
number  of  prisoners  waa  then  on  ita  handa  in  consequence  of  the  pro> 
secutions  ariaing  out  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland.  Under  thesedr- 
oumstanoss  an  Order  in  Council  waa  paaaed  in  1848,  nnder  authority 
of  tha  Act  of  5  Geo.  IV.,  authoriiing  tha  aeeretaiy  of  state  to  sand 
certain  conviota  to  such  colonies  aa  he  might  think  proper.  A  dr^ 
cular  was  sent  by  Eari  Gray,  then  colonial  seorstary,  to  the  governor 
of  tha  Cape  (among  other  colonial  governors),  requeating  him  to 
aacartain  the  feelings  of  the  colonists  regarding  the  reception  of-  s 
oertain  class  of  convicts.  Unfortunatelv,  owing  to  some  misunder- 
standing, a  vessel,  the  *' Neptune,*  was  despatched  to  tha  Cape  before 
the  opinion  of  the  colonists  had  been  received,  having  on  board  880 
convicta,  smong  whom  were  John  Mitchell,  the  Irish  rebel,  and  hia 
colleagues.  Wnen  the  news  reached  tlie  Cape  that  this  vessel  waa 
on  her  way,  the  people  of  the  colony  became  violently  excited ;  and 
goaded  to  fiiry  by  the  inflammatory  articles  in  the  local  newspapera. 
and  guided  by  a  few  demagognea,  they  estabUshed  what  waa  called 
the  Anti-Conviet  Aatociation,  by  which  they  bound  themselvee  by  a 
pledge  to  cease  f^om  all  intercourse  of  every  kind  with  persons  in 
any  way  connected  "with  tUe  landing,  supplying,  or  employing 
convicts."  On  the  10th  of  September  1840,  the  "Neptune**  arrived 
in  Simon*s  Bay ;  and  when  the  intelligence  reached  Cape  Town, 
the  people  assembled  in  massea,  and  their  behaviour  waa  violent 
and  outrageous  in  the  extreme.  The  governor,  after  adopting  several 
resolutions,  and  again  abandoning  them  under  the  pressure  of  popu- 
lar aeitation,  a^r^d  not  to  land  tne  convicts,  but  to  keep  them  on 
boara  ship  in  Simon's  Bay  till  he  received  orders  to  send  them  else* 
where.  Even  this  concession  did  not  satisrv  any  but  a  small  num- 
ber of  more  moderate  men.  The  mass  of  the  population,  nuder  the 
Sidance  or  domination  of  a  few  agitators,  cod  tinned  lo  do  all  in 
eir  power  to  prevent  Uie  convicts  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Govem> 
ment  from  obtaining  supplies.  "When  the  Home  Government  be* 
came  awaro  of  the  state  of^ affairs  it  immediately  sent  orders  direct- 
ing the  "Neptune"  to  proceed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  the 
agitation  ceased.  This  agitation  did  not,  however,  pass  away  with* 
out  important  results,  since  it  led  to  another  movement,  ^he  object 
of  which  was  to  obtain  a  free  representative  government  for  the 
colony.  This  concession,  which  bad  been  previously  promised  by 
Lord  Grey,  was  granted  by  hor  Majesty's  Government,  and,  in  185^ 
a  conatitution  was  established  of  almost  unexampled  liberality. 
ithf  In  1857  an  ^most  incredible  delusion  arose  in  the  Amazoss 
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warriort  and  great  men  of  the  nation  woold  ariae  in  new  atrenfth ; 
and  acting  opon  this  &ith  nearl/  a  third  of  the  tribe,  or  about  60, 000, 
perished  in  a  national  saicid«.  The  tracts  thns  depopulated  were 
afterwards  pf '^pled  by  European  settlers,  amons  whom  were  maiiy 
of  the  (3ermaif  legion  which  had  served  with  the  English  army  in 
the  Crimea,  and  a  body  of  upwards  of  2000  industrious  North  Qer* 
inan  emigrants,  who  proved  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  colony. 

6(A»  Public  works  in  the  colonj  marked  an  era  in  the  opening. 
In  Noyember  1868.  of  the  railway  firom  Cape  Town  to  Welbngton, 
begun  in  1869,  and,  in  1860,  of  tlie  mat  breakwater  in  Table  Bay, 
long  needed  on  that  perilous  coast  In  1866  the  proyinct  of  British 
Kanraria  was  incorporated  with  the  colony,  ncoer  the  title  of  the 
Electoral  Divisions  of  King  William's  Town  and  East  London.  In 
the  same  year  several  important  modificationa  of  the  constitution 
were  adM^ted. 

7th,  Tne  discovery  of  diamonds  in  the  districts  north  of  the 
Orange  River  in  1807  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  to  the 
colony,  and  gave  new  life  and  impetus  to  every  branch  of  industxir, 
leading  to  the  annexation  of  the  large  territory  of  Qriqua  Land  West 
to  the  British  Crown.  The  Basutoa,  a  division  of  the  Bechwana 
Kafl^  occupying  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Orange  River,  had  sub- 
listed  under  a  semi-protectorate  of  the  British  Government  ttom 
1848  to  1864  ;  but  having  been  left  to  their  own  resources  on  the 
sbandonmefld  of  the  Orange  Sovereignty,  they  fell  into  a  long  exhaus- 
tive warfare  with  the  boers  of  the  Free  SUte.  On  the  uigent  petition 
«f  their  chief  Mceheah.  they  were  proclaimed  British  subjecto  m  1808, 
and  their  territory  became  part  of  the  colony  by  Act  of  Government 
of  1871. 

Sth,  More  leoently,  in  1874  and  1876,  large  areas  of  soathera  and 
northern  KaflEraria,  the  Transkei  territories  of  the  Flnco  and  Tam- 
bookie  tribes,  and  the  tebitory  of  Oriqua  Land  East  on  the  southeni 
border  of  Natal,  have  also  come  under  British  rule  by  the  f^  con- 
•ent  of  their  inhabitants.  At  the  preeent  moment  attention  is 
ftrongly  directed  towarda  the  oonfoUoation  of  the  European  states 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  introdnction  of  greater  unify  in  their 
hitherto  conflicting  systems  of  government,  with  a  view  to  the  mote 
complete  developmeut  of  their  great  natural  naonreea. 

A  sum  of  Ave  millions  iterling  voted  by  the  Government  is  now 
<1870)  being  expended  in  the  constmotion  of  four  trunk  lines  of 
railway :— one  extending  the  already  existing  line  from  Capa  Town, 
two  from  Port  Elisabeu,  and  one  from  East  London.  The  tale- 
graphic  wire  now  connects  Cape  Town  with  Port  Elisabeth,  Otabama- 
town.  King  William's  Towi,  East  London,  Qneenstown,  Beaofort 
West,  Graaf  Reinet,  Cradook,  Coleeberg,  and  Kimberler  In  the 
diunond  fields.  Five  steamera  now  run  between  Enghmd  and  the 
Cape  each  month. 

Until  the  year  1878,  the  colony  was  divided  for  the  jmnoam  of 
administration  and  eleotion  of  members  for  the  Legislative  CooneU 
into  two  provinces,  a  western  and  an  eastern ;  but  with  the  growth 
of  the  colony  theee  were  found  to  be  inconveniently  large^  and  by 
an  Act  of  Government,  which  twcame  law  in  1874,  the  country  waa 
portioned  out  into  seven  province;  at  about  the  same  time  aome 
new  divitiont  were  formed  within  tiiem  by  the  reduction  of  those 
already  existing.  Spaoe  doea  not  admit  of  a  special  description  of 
each  of  theee  aivisions ;  the  following  table,  however,  shows  their 
approximate  area  and  the  increase  of  ueir  population  from  the  date 
or  the  first  census  in  1806  to  that  of  1876.  The  native  diatrids 
recently  added  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  colony  are  governed  by 
Government  sgents  snd  resident  magistrates,  who  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  secretary  for  native  affairs  in  Cape  Town. 


ProTlnooi,  DiTtiloni,  and 
Kstirs  Dictrtcu 

Area' In 
•qiuremUei. 

Consos 

1866. 

Cenrnu 
1876. 

WtSTERH  PbOVWOE: 

Cape  Town 

10 

698 
467 
040 

2,087 
1,076 

28,457 

908 

458 

20,241 

8.917 

15,588 

14,572 
0,087 

82,907 
1,420 
652 
22,869 
10,541 
18,114 

18,214 
8,218 

Green  Point 

Robben  Island 

Cape  Division 

Stellenboech  

Paarl 

Noeth-Wbstirn  Pbovihck: 

Halmesbury 

Piquetbetg 

Cany  forward 

6,428 

96,178 

112,881 

>  The  areas  of  the  divisions  are  adapted  from  those  calculated  at 
Ooiha  for  Dr  Behm'a  i)ev0ttimm^<ier  Srde^  which  are  nearer  the  truth 
than  the  approximation  given  by  the  Cape  surveyori^eoeraL  The 
areas  of  the  native  districts  have  been  specially  ascertained  from  ft  map 
MppUed  by  the  secretary  for  native  aSain  in  1876* 


Brought  forwards 

N.W.  PRoy.,  etmHnmd^ 

Worcester 

Tulbaifh ^ 

ClanwillianL 

Calvinia •«.... 

Namaqua  Land 

SmrTH-wisTaiLif  pRoyiNci 

Calodon 

Bredasdorp 

Swellendm. 

Robertson 

Riversdale , 

Oodtshoom  

George 

MosselBay 

Knysna , 

MlOULMO  PKoyiNOB : 

Beaufort  West 

Prince  Albert 

Victoria  West. 

Praserbniv 

Richmona. 

Hope  Town 

Mnrraysbufg 

Graaf  R<^t. 

South- EaaruN  PmoynfCfB ; 

Albany 

Bathurat 

Port  Eliiabeth 

UitenhaM..« 

Hninansaorp 

Alexandria 

YietoriaEast 

Peddie 

NOBTB-EAfTBBN  PBOTIiroi 

FortBeanfort 

Stockenstroom 

Somerset  East 

Bedford 

Oradook 

Albert 

Middelboxf 

Colesberff. 

EAiTBnK  Y%oyvao% : 

East  London* 

King  William'a  Town*.... 

Queenstown 

Aliwal  North 

Wodehouse 

HerMheL 


Babxtto  Land 

NoMAKHLAJO)    (including  | 
Griqua  Land  East) { 

St  JOHir*B  TX&RIT0BT~ 

(Pondomise,    Lehana,     ( 

^.,  Kaflres) ( 

Transkbiam  TnUUTORT— 

Fingo  Land 

Tambookie  Country 

Idutywa  Reserve 


CapbColoht 

Griqua  Land  Wsffr., 


6,438 

6,976 

6,828 

7,420 

20,017 

18,200 

8,160 
1.486 
1,941 
2,288 
2,866 
1,922 
2,779 
701 
1,008 

11,417 
8,618 
10,060 
87.000 
4,090 
2,702 
8,044 
4,607 

8,087 
41« 
880 

6,888 

8,708 

1,180 

419 

678 

887 
126 
8,268 
1,898 
4,768 
8,046 
8,004 
0,860 

1,707 
1,760 
8,888 

6,084 


PopiilslleB. 


196,888 
8,760 

8,880 


2,740 

1,050 

1,600 

400 


818,708 
10,080 


96,178 

7.704 
8.096 
7.041 
8.621 
10,071 

0.900 

4.109 

9.904 

0.166 

10.606 

12,077 

10,068 

4.870 

2.471 

6.888 
0.988 

8.066 
8.898 
0.090 
4.849 
8.940 
14,096 

10.804 
4,807 

11,088 

18.148 
7,870 
0.066 
8.898 

1«,790, 

18,841 
6,047 

10,698 
8.860 

18,888 
9.808 
4,046 
8,116 

8,040 
00,787 
44,666 

88;aOo! 


600,168 
40,000(7) 


1,008.482 
60,000 


The  retuTDft  of  population  clasai^ed  aco(»diiig  to  iftce  r 
hare  not  yet  been  receiyed  for  the  oenios  of  1875.     Id  ^ 
1865  the  Europeans  of  the  colony  numbered  187,4C0  or 
about  S3  per  cent  of  the  whole.     The  white  or  dominant 
population  is  composed  of  colonial  Dutch,  who  are  most 
numerous  in  the  western  diiisions;  of  Anglo-Saxons,  who 

*  Formerly  British  Kafbvia. 

*  Including  18.446  TambooUes  of  the  ''location"  in  Wodshousa 
and  Korth-Bastem  Queenstown. 

*  Oriqua  Land  East  (1876),  pop.  81,901 :  coontry  west  of  Otlfaa^ 
pop.  8407. 

*  Tsftlnding  tmignyit  TambooUM  now  hi  odkay. 
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M  in  t  D^ocitj  in  tlie  east;  tnd,  in  smaller  proportions,  of 
Germans,  deseendanta  of  French  emigrants,  and  Portoguesa. 
Eoglish,  which  is  the  language  of  the  legislation,  is  used 
in  ukb  seaports  and  eastern  border  towns,  but  Batch  is  still 
eommonlj  nsed  in  man/  parts  of  the  western  and  midland 
profinceiL  Of  thirty  newspapers  published  in  the  colony 
twsBty-fiTe  are  English. 

The  migor  part  of  the  population  of  the  colony,  how- 
ffer,  consists  of  Hottentots,  Malays,  Negroes,  and  Kaffres. 
The  aborigines  with  whom  the  first  settlexs  at  the  Cape 
came  in  contact  had  originally  the  generic  name  of 
Qaasqas,  and  received  the  name  of  Hottentots  from  the 
Dokh.  Owing  to  intermarriages  with  Malays,  Negroes, 
ind  others,  and  illicit  Intercourse  with  the  whites  during 
ibe  period  of  slavery,  the  race  has  lost  much  of  Its  dis- 
tinctire  character.  In  1865  the  number  of  people  distin- 
gniflhed  as  Hottentots  was  82,000,  nearly  two-thirds  ot 
whom  were  found  in  the  western  division.  The  Malays 
vers  introduced  by  the  Dutch  as  slaves ;  their  descendants 
itill  retain  Uie  Mahometan  religion,  and  most  of  the  dis- 
tioctive  habits  and  customs  of  their  racsw  We  have  no 
nesos  of  ascertaining  their  number,  but  it  pannot  be  large. 
Thsy  are  found  cMefly  resident  in  tfie  seaports.  The 
negroes  are  mostly  from  the  eastern  coasts  of  ILfrica. 
On^oas  or  Baaatards  are  a  mixed  race  sprung  from  the 
iitereourse  of  the  Dutch  boert  or  farmers  with  their 
Hottentot  alavea.  A  great  number  of  them  migrated  from 
Um  colony  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  with  the  boers, 
sad  settled  between  the  Orange  River  and  the  Yaal  under 
the  chiefs  Waterboer  and  Adam  Kok,  in  part  of  the  territory 
now  known  aa  Qriqua  Land  West  In  1852  Kok's  people 
(about  15,000  in  number)  separated  from  the  others,  and 
migrated  to  the  district  called  Nomansland  south  of 
Kstal,  which  had  been  depopulated  l^  the  strifes  of  the 
Amapondo  and  Amabaca  Kaffres,  forming  there  the  settle- 
■sat  called  Oriqua  Lond  East  or  New  Qriqua  Land. 

The  line  of  division  between  the  native  Hottentot  (or 
fioihman>  and  Kaffre  races  of  South  Africa  passes  south 
tkrough  the  CSape  Cdony  in  about  26''  E,  long.  The  Kaffres 
nov  resident  within  the  colony  proper  are  chiefly  of  the 
tribe  of  the  AmaToaa,  with  whom  the  colonists  first  came 
ia  eontact  at  the  line  of  the  Great  Fish  River  in  1778,  and 
tke  Fingoes,  who  originally  came  from  Natal  and  its  vici- 
vaAj;  driven  ^ence  early  in  the  present  century  by  Chaka, 
a  warlike  chief  of  the  Zulu  Kaffres,  they  took  refuge 
witb  the  tribes  on  the  border  of  Cape  Colony.  '  There  they 
were  reduced  to  a  atate  of  serfdom,  fromVhich  they  were 
liberated  by  Sir  Beigaman  IVUrban  after  the  third  Kaffre 
«ir  of  1835,  when  a  body  of  16,000  of  them  came  into 
tbe  colony  and  settled  in  what  is  now  the  division  of 
Baddiei  From  this,  again,  the  greater  part  of  the  Fingoes 
^▼e  moved  to  the  district  now  called  Fingo  Land,  east  of 
tbs  Biver  Kei,  recently  joioSd  to  the  colony.  In  1865  the 
Aomber  ef  Kaffres  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  was  not 
l«ss  than  164,500.  The  Kaffres  of  the  native  districts 
^lich  have  come  under  British  rule  durmg  the  last  three 
yeaasre — 

0-)  The  Bftsntos,  lometiinet  called  UounUin  Bechwenea,  tbe  frag, 
neati  of  MTeral  broken  tribea  of  the  fiaehwana  Kaffrea  which  bacamo 
^Aited  ondar  the  rala  of  Chiaf  Moahaah.  Baaidea  tha  inhabiud  dia- 
wts  ef  Baaato  Land,  thay  ncrw  occapy  tha  portion  of  Momanaland 
^m.  Uea  betwaen  Griqoa  Land  Eaat  and  tha  ranffa  of  tha  Draken- 
■«f.  (2.)  Tha  Ama-baca,  who  appear  to  be  dWaad,— ona  portion 
«tha  tribe  inhabiting  the  eaatam  third  of  Nomanaland  on  tha 
nideta  of  Natal;  tha  other,  nndar  ChiafMakanla,  the  north-eaatem 
pftianoT  St  John 'a  Territory.  (S.)  The  Ama-xeaibi,  under  Chief 
J^  in  tha  coontrr  immedutely  aoath  of  Griooa  Land  East  (4.) 
Tba  Poadomiai,  nndar  tha  chiafaUmhlonhlo  and  Umditchwa,  occnpy- 
g^tha  aoathera  portion  ef  St  Johna  Territory.  («.)  The  Lehana, 
m,  end  Labenj^  amall  mountain  tribaa  along  the  north-weat  aide 
ii  at  John'a  Territoiy.  (5.)  Tha  Tambookiaa,  ona  of  the  moat  nnmer^ 
Msaad  poverfal  of  the  Kaffie  tribes,  located  in  part  withm  the 


their  chiefa  Qecalo,  Stockwe^  Ifiatanzima,  and  DaraU.  Tha  Tarn- 
bookiea^  under  Gangelixwe  occupy  tha  tract  between  the  Baahce 
and  tha  Umtata. 

All  theaa  are  now  directly  und^  Britiah  rule.  Jlie  following  tribes 
of  Kafiraria,  encloaed  by  Britiah  territory,  atill  retain  their  indepen* 
deuce.  (1.)  Tha  Ama-pondo,  the  laraeat  tribe  between  the  Cape 
Colony  and  KataL  Theaa  were  alao  formerly  driren  from  a  more 
northerly  region  by  the  Zulu  Kaflrea,  and  now  occupy  the  coun  try  on 
each  aide  of  the  lower  St  John'a  River,  under  their  paramount  chief 
Umquikela  Faku,  hia  brother  Damaa  ruling  a  smaller  aouthem 
division  of  the  tribe;  their  numbera  are  eatmiated  by  misaiouaries 
resident  among  them  at  not  laae  than  160,000.  (2.)  The  G'calecas 
and  Bom-Yanaa  rAma-bomvane),  on  the  coast-laod  between  the  Kei 
and  the  Umtata  Kirera,  of  whom  Kreli  Im  paramount  chief,  Mooi  tha 
chief  of  the  Bom-Yanaa  acknowledging  hia  supremacy. 

Prior  to  1S27  there  existed  in  the  several  districts  of  ^JJ*^ 
the  colony  an  institution  established  by  the  Dutch  called  the 
Board  of  Landroat  and  Heemraaden.  The  landrost  was  tbe 
chief  magistrate  of  the  district,  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
Qovemment  The  heemraaden  was  a  council  to  assist  him, 
composed  of  respectable  inhabitants  appointed  by  tb# 
governor,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  kudrost.  These 
boards  not  only  had  the  administration  of  the  Jocal  affairs 
usually  entrusted  to  municipal  bodies,  but  they  also 
possessed  extensive  judicial  authority.  In  consequence  of 
abuses,  more  especially  in  the  exerdse  of  the  latter  f  uno 
tiona,  these  institutions  were  abolished  in  1827. 

Prior  to  1837  the  whole  authority  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment was  vested  in  the  governor,  assisted  by  a  small 
councU  of  officials.  In  that  year  a  legislative  council  won 
eatablished,  consisting  of  certain  Qovernment  officials,  and 
five  persons  nominated  by  the  Crown.  An  executive 
council  was  also  estabUsbed  to  assist  the  governor  ia 
executive  matters,  conaisting  of  certain  high  officers  of 
Government  Such  was  the  form  of  government  till  1853, 
when  the  legislative  council  as  thus  established  was 
abolished,  and  a  n^w  constitution  introduced.  Under  this 
the  legislature  cpnsista  of  the  governor,  appointed  by  the 
cjDlonial  office  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  two  chambers, 
called  the  legislative  council  and  the  house  of  assembly, 
both  elected  by  the  people.  The  former  body  was  latterly 
composed  of  eleven  members  for  the  western  and  ten  for 
the  eastern  province,  chosen  by  the  whole  Wy  of  electors.' 
But  in  1873  a  bill  was  introduced  for  dividing  the  country 
into  seven  electoral  provinces,  to  give  a  more  equable  distri- 
bution of  pohtical  influence,  and  to  do  away  with  the  separa- 
tion of  the  colony  into  two  parts;  and  by  this  arrangement 
each  of  the  new  divirions  is  to  return  three  members  to  the 
upper  chamber.  This  bill  became  law  in  1874,  but  does 
not  come  into  execution  until  the  dissolution  of  the  existing 
council  by  expiration  of  the  time  of  its  session.  To  qualify 
a  man  to  be  elected  for  this  chamber,  he  must  possess 
property  in  knd  worth  X2000,  clear  of  charges,  or  £4000 
in  landed  and  personal  property  together;  he  must  be 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  invited  to  become 
a  candidate  by  written  requisition,  signed  by  not  less  than 
twenty-five  electors.  Tha  voting  in  this  election  is  cumu- 
lative,—rthat  is,  any  elector  may  give  all  his  votes  (as 
many  as  there  are  members  to  be  chosen)  to  one  candidate, 
or  he  may  distribute  them  among  the  candidates  as  he 
pleases.  The  council  is  elected  for  ten  years,  but  so  that 
half  its  number,  as  near  as  may  be,  gc  out  every  five  years. 

The  legislative  assembly  is  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the 
towns  and  other  electoral  districts  into  which  the  colony  ia 
divided.  The  candidates  have  to  be  proposed  and  seconded 
at  the  hustings.  There  is  no  property  qualification  required 
of  the  candidates.  The  assembly  consists  of  sixty-eight 
members,  and  is  elected  for  five  vears. 

The  qualification  of  electors  of  both  houses  is  the  same, 
namely,  the  occupation  of  fixed  property  worth  £25,  or  th« 
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receipt  of  wages  of  not  leas  than  £50  a  year.  The  miniatry 
under  the  governor  includes  a  colonial  secretary  or  premier, 
a  commissioner  of  crown  lands  and  public  works,  an 
attorney-general,  a  treasurer-general,  and  a  secretary  for 
native  affairs.  Since  1872  t^e  ministry  holds  office,  like 
the  English  cabinet,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Parliament 

The  governor  may  dissolve  both  honses,  or  he  msy 
dissolve  the  honse  of  assembly  without  dissolving  the 
council.  He  may  give  or  refuse  his  assent  to  bills  in  the 
Queen's  name,  or  he  may  reserve  them  for  the  decision  of 
her  Majesty.  The  Queen  may  disallow  any  bill  assented 
to  by  tiie  governor  at  any  time  within  two  years  of  its 
receipt.  It  is  further  proioded,  that  all  bills  appropriating 
any  part  of  the  revenues  must  be  recommended  to  the 
house  of  assembly  by  the  governor. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  presided  over  by  a  supreme 
court  of  five  judges — a  chief  justice  and  four  puisne  judges. 
The  chief  justice,  with  two  judges  holds  the  supreme 
court  in  Cape  Town ;  two  other  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  form  the  "court  of  the  eastern  districts"  held  at 
Graham's  Town.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Cape 
Town  extends  over  the  whole  colony ;  that  of  Graham's 
Town  haa  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the  eastern 
divisions. «  Circuit  courts  are  held  throughout  the  colony 
twice  yearly.  Each  division  has  a  salaried  magistrate  who 
is  also  civil  commissioner,  and  the  magisterial  couits  have 
a  limited  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  The 
civil  commissioner  presides  over  the  *'  divisional  council " 
of  his  district,  an  elected  body  charged  with  the  super- 
intendenos  of  roads,  boundaries,  and  other  interests  of  the 
division.  The  Roman  or  civil  law,  as  received  in  Holland 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Code  Napoleon  there  in  181 1, 
was  in  force  in  Cape  Colony  at  the  time  of  its  cession  to 
Britain,  and  lemains  authoritative,  though  a  few  modifica 
tions  have  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament 

The  Cape  Colony  possesses  important  British  military  and 
naval  stations,  and  the  establishment  .maintained  by  the 
Home  Government  has  always  been  very  considerable. 
This  was  especially  the  case  during  the  Kaffire  wars.  Jn 
recent  years,  however,  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  number 
of  imperial  troops  in  the  colony  has  taken  place.  Jn  1873 
two  British  infantry  regiments,  with  detachments  of  the 
Hojral  Artillery  and  Engineers,  were  quartered  in  the  colon  v ; 
but  these  are  kept  at  the  Cape  rather  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Home  Government  than  for  the  domestic  defence  of  the 
colony.  A  force  named  the  Frontier  Armed  and  Mounted 
Police  was  organized  for  the  latter  purpose  in  1853,  and 
has  been  specially  serviceable  in  quelling  disturbances  on 
the  interior  borders  of  the  country.  This  force  is  divided. 
Into  seven  troops,  and  numbers  750  men.  Small  volunteer 
corps  of  rifles  and  cavalry  have  been  organized  at  various 
points  of  the  eastern  and  western  divisions. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Protestant  denominations  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  are  represented  in  Cape  Colony.  The  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  early 
history  of  the  country,  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  com- 
munity. In  form  of  government  and  in  order  of  service 
it  closely  resembles  3ie  Church  of  Scotland,  to  which 
country  a  considerable  n\imber  of  its  ministers  belong. 
The  Church  of  England  has,  perhaps,  the  next  smaller 
number  of  adherents.  In  1847  a  bishop  of  Cape  Town 
was  appointed  to  preside  over  this  church,  whose  diocese 
extended  not  only  over  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  but  also 
over  the  island  of  St  Helena.  Later,  however,  separate 
bishops  were  appointed  for  the  eastern  province  (with  the 
•eat  at  Graham's  Town)  and  for  Natal  Wesl^yan  Metho- 
dists nearly  pqual  the  Anglicans  in  number,  and  have  a 
larger  proportion  of  coloured  people  in  their  body  than  any 
Other  sect   Tho  Cungregationalists,  inclading  Independents 


and  Baptists,  are  an  important  body.  Lntherans,  Freab^ 
terians,  and  other  Prptestant  communities,  such  as  the 
Moraviatis,  are  in  smaller  numbers.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  bishops  in  Cape  Town  and  Graham's  Town,  but  art 
comparatirely  few.  Government  provides  an  annual  grant 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  which  is  distributed  among  the 
various  religious  bodies,  the  Congregationalists  alone  declin' 
ing  to  receive  aid  from  the  state.  According,  however,  to 
the  provisions  of  the  "  Voluntary  Act,"  recently  passed, 
the  grants  in  aid  are  to  be  continued  only  to  present 
incumbents.  There  are  besides  several  foreign  nussiona  in 
the  colony,  the  most  important  being  the  Moravian,  London, 
and  Rhemsh  missionary  societies.  The  Moravians  have  been 
established  there  since  1732,  and  have  laboured  hard  to 
convert  the  native  races. 

'AJi  early  83.1839  a  scheme  of  public  schools,  drawn  npsdt 
by  Sir  John  Herschel,  came  into  operation,  which  was  well 
adapted  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  colony 
at  that  time.  The  Education  Act  of  1865,  now  in  operation, 
IB  an  advance  on  this  system,  and  provides  three  orders  of 
schools  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  main  grades  of  the 
population,  the  Europeans,  mixed  races,  and  pure  natives. 
These  orders  comprise  —  (l)  Undenominational  public 
schoots  in  each  division  of  the  colony  in  three  classes,' 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  a  superintendent-general  of 
education,  and  having  teachers  whose  salaries  are  gaaran- 
teed;  (2)  Schools  estabb'shed  by  missionary  societies 
to  which  Government  aid  is  mnted  under  certain  con- 
ditions for  secular  education;  (3)  Day  schooh)  and  industrial 
institutions  for  the  civilization  of  the  aborigines  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  colony.  For  higher  education  there 
are  several  colleges.  The  South  African  college  in  Cape 
Town  was  founded  in  1829,  and  in  its.  higher  classea 
prepares  for  tjie  European  universities  and  for  colonial 
examinations ;  the  college  has  a  grant  of  £400  annually 
from  Government.  Graaf  Reinet  College,  on  the  same 
plan,  has  a  similar  subsidy.  The  Grey  Institute,  in  Port 
Elizabeth ;  Gill  College,  in  Somerset  East ;  the  Diooeean 
College,  under  the  bishop  of  Cape  Town,  the  first  of  the 
institutions  of  a  purely  denominational  'character;  th^ 
Theological  Semina|y  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  afl 
Stellenbosch ;  and  Your  educational  institutions  o£  th6 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  are  the  other  schools  of  higher 
education  which  are  ciiieAj  worthy  of  note.  A  pubb'e 
university,  founded  on  the  plan  of  -that  of  London,  arosa 
out  of  dnd  superseded  the  Board  of  Pubb'o  Examinen 
( which  had  been  constituted  in  1 85  8),  and  stands  at  the  bead 
of  the  educational  system  of  the  toloay ;  it^  was  established 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1872.  Liberal  bursaries  anq 
scholarships  have  since  been  attached  to  it.  enablinj^ 
students  to  continue  their  studies  in  Britain.  The  hospital 
of  Cape  Town  is  so  far  recognized  as  a  medical  school  by 
the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians,  that  students 
are  allowed  to  spend  two  years  of  their  course  there  in 
qualifying  for  their  degrees. 

The  leading  public  institutions  of  the  Cape  Colony— 
the  Royal  Observatory,  the  South  African  Public  Libraiy 
and  Museum,  and  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Government  p^^ 
Herbarium — are  noticed  under  Cape  Town  below.  Thestif^ 
Albany  or  Graham's  Town  Museum,  the  chief  of  the 
provincial  institutions  of  this  Vind,  perhaps  surpasses  that 
of  the  capital  in  its  collections  and  classification  of  the 
natural  products  of  Southern  Africa.  A  colonial  medical 
committee,  appointed  by  Government  and  presided  over 
by  a  Goveminent  inspoctor  of  hospitals,  is  at  the  head  of 
the  curative  institutions  of  the  colony,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  hospitals  of  Cape  Town,  the  infirmary  at  Robben 
Island,  and  those  of  Port  Elizabeth,  Graham's  Town,  and 
King  William's  Town,  with  the  nomeroos  gaol  hospital! 
throughout  the  country. 
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Ba  iiil  Bflwipftper  of  the  eoloDf,  written  in  Drtch 
Md  Boi^  was  pabUthtd  in  1824,  and  iu  appatranoe 
Mibd  an  an  not  00I7  in  the  literary  but  in  the  political 
kiHoiy  of  the  ookn j»  ainee  it  drew  to  a  crisis  the  die- 
priM  wliidi  had  arisen  between  the  colonisu  and  the 
HBtrwIat  arrogant  governor^  Lord  Charlea  Somerset,  who 
bdJHBad  a  tyrannical  decree  prohibiting  all  persons  from 
eoofening  or  attending  nnblio  meetings.  Its  criticisms 
sa  pablie  affiura  soon  led  to  its  suppression  bj  the 
foiwaoc;  mad  a  memorial  from  the  eolonists  to  the  king 
pstitkMdog  for  a  free  press  wss  the  result  This  boon 
VII  Mcomd  to  the  cokmj  in  1828,  and  the  press  soon 
hmm  a  powerful  agent,  characterised  in  an  eapedal 
MOMf  hf  pubBo  ^»int  and  litarary  abilitj.  Theae  are 
aivaboot  1^  newmpeta  and  periodicak  in  Engliah  and 
Dotck,  mibil^  in  tiie  Cy^  Oolon  J  and  Natal 

Ik  following  tabla^  giring  the  Talne  of  importa  and 
opofli  and  the  tonnage  St  ahipping  in  aereral  years,  taken 
it  iakerfala,  aodiibitB  the  progress  of  the  commerce  of  the 
iQlosy^- 


rwK, 

n-a-ti. 

Kporla. 

gun»mg. 

TqM* 

JM 

£841.088 

£8«t,280 

184.876 

184a 

7»,4a4 

776.060 

184.442 

1890 

l.«77,101 

687.168 

824.126 

1880 

^685;90S 

2.080.898 

820.084 

1878 

2,Sn,04M 

2.468,768 

886,600 

1874 

5,fi68,SU 

6.188.888 

601,866 

b  fla  Older  d  tiie  amount  and  Talue  of  their  commerce 
tti  porta  61  Iha  Oapa  Colony  rank  thus  :^Port  Elisabeth. 
Cbpt  Town,  East  London,  Moaael  Bay,  Port  Alfred 
(lowiiflMmthX  and  ffimon'a  Town,— the  vahie  of  the  trade 
fl(  M  Ehabeth  being  mora  than  double  that  of  Gape 

Aa  following  taUo  gbaa  the  quantttiea  and  Tabea  of 
Aedirf  aiti^a^  the  prodnoe  of  the  colony,  exported 
WaglS7i^- 

TahNk 

ie6,626 

2,268 

821,484 


Ml  (erode  tsrtv) , 

CippwOit tans 

enB,Qnia8BdMaal- 


floer» 


'•••••••••  M 


^WbMt.. 


^ Ka 

Mmh  (Ostrich) ft 

!Jai«»dikd „ M 

fOim,,^ Ko, 


P— - 

2wy....« „„ 

U%  Ckst 

2|M^BniSy 

TiM^Ooutentis 

ifU  ^'^^^' — 

M,iBriBngitt«nd 
Totdvaltaa.. 


...ft 
Ho. 


CkOk. 


614.272 

76.608 

'     18,646 

148.260 

70,4a 

04.600 

808,827 

710.766 

670,606 

86.411 

16*117 

2.808 

86,820 

4.872.814 

882.762 

1,086,670 

68,468 

184,164 

48 

78,747 

.1,478,761 

1,462,867 

718 

1,666 

77.802 

42,620,481 


747 

460 

620 

8,202 

2.107 

6,887 

406 

267 

8,148 

206,640 

84,880 

6.078 

107.189 

40,426 

1.000 

1.026 

26.667 

104,828 

144,688 

246 

1,272 

16,876 

2,048,671 

61,200 

1,000.000 

£6,188,888 


ttiflioat  important  item  of  export  ia  wool,  and  the 
Z*gS_yo  "hows  the  progress  of  the  trade  in  thii 
rJH8c^  which  ia  now  almost  mooopolind  by  the  eostem 


Caftvwm 

(vttb  Port  A)f i«d  tad  (wttk  Port  BMsfoit  asi 

EMt  Loottoaj  lAoMl  Btj) 

lb  ft 

1888 80,768  78,824 

1840 401,621  600,607 

1860 4,828.1560  1,680,27? 

1860 10,488,666  8,784.219 

1870 88,800.084  8,478,867 

The  number  snd  Talne  of  the  diamonds  exported  cannot 
be  judged  by  the  figuraa  in  the  abore  table,  since  but  few 
parcels  of  them  are  entered  as  frei^t  The  whole  declared 
▼alue  of  th»  diamonds  exported  from  the  year  of  their 
discoreiT  till  1874  was  £743,000,  but  it  is  belieyed  thU 
diamondb  to  tiie  Tahie  of  upwards  of  £10,000,000  hsTS 
been  taken  from  the  mines  cl  Qriqua  Land  Weat 

The  copper  ore  d  the  Cape  CoUmj  ia  deriyed  from 
the  minea  in  Namaqua  Land.  Since  1863,  when  tiija 
branch  of  mining  became  a  aettled  induatiy,  and  the  Oapo 
Copper  Mining  Company  waa  formed,  the  exporta  of  ore 
have  risen  steadily  from  an  annual  total  of  2900  tons  to 
upwards  of  13,000  tons.  Wine  was  at  one  time  tbe  staple 
exDort,  and  was  imported  in  large  quantity  by  England ; 
falling  into  disrepute  there,  the  industry  remained  tn  n 
depraeaed  atate  for  many  yeara,  but  reviTed  on  the  impnlao 
l^fcn  by  the  diacoTery  of  diamonda,  and  beaidea  acquir- 
ing an  increaaed  conaumption  in  the  colony  ii  again  rising' 
ss  sn  export 

The  imports  of  the  outony  consist  mainly  of  manufactured 
goods,  cloths  and  hardwares,  sugar  and  tobacco.  The 
revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  chieilv  from  an  €td 
walcnm  tax  on  all  gooda  imported  (with  the  exception  of 
agricultural  machineiy,  animala,  bullion,  booka,  and  on 
manufactured  African  producta),  and  on  land  aalea  and 
rente,  and  from  a  tax  called  traniifei>duea  on  the  purchase^ 
money  of  aU  landed  property  sold,*  stamp^uties,  and 
postages.  The  expenditure  is  for  payment  of  salariee  ol 
officius  snd  support  of  government.  The  colony  incurs  tb» 
of  the  regiments  of  Cape  mounted  riflemen  and 

ice,  but  the  British  troops  in  the  colony  are  maintained 
the  Lnperial  Qovemment  at  an  annual  cost  of  abool 
ifiOO,000.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  progress  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  :— 

JUvwM.  Ezpcsdttvii 

1882 £180,808  £126,889 

1840 171.206  181.668 

U50 ^ 246,786  246,666 

1860 742,771  720,689 

1870 881,211  706,601 

1878 2.078,220  2.169.668 

1874 1,007,061  lvlOC070 

The  revenue  of  1873  waa  abnormally  increaaed  ny  tht 
raising  of  a  loan  of  X860,000,  included  in  the  atatemaol^ . 
while  the  increaaed  expenditure  waa  cauaed  hj  outlay  os 
public  worka  The  revenue  of  1^7 4  waa  increased  hy 
a  loan  of  £369,400.  The  oobny  naa  a  public  deb^ 
bearing  intereet  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  dating  frona 
1859.  The  debt  had  ranched  the  ainoant  of  Xl,723,000  in 
1874. 

Capx  Town,  the  ci^ntal  aod  saat  of  government  of 
Cape  Colony,  liee  at  th«  Lebd  of  Table  Bay.  on  tlio 
northern  side  of  the  peninsnla  farmed  by  Table  Mountain, 
and  30  miles  north  ol  xhe  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was 
founded  in  1652  by  Van  Riebeeck,  and  at  first  consisted  ol 
a  few  houses  undei^  the  shelter  of  a  fort,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Zoeta  or  '*  S<<fwet  Stream,"  on  the  site  of  which  tho 
aUU  exiating  cattle  waa  built  The  chief  atreeto  of  tha 
increaaing  towu  were  subsequently  laid  out  at  right  aog)e% 
but  the  out^r  streets  and  suburbs  extend  irregukriy 
upwards.  Tne  town  is  now  paved,  and  lifted  with  gas,  and 
has  a  regular  water  supply.    Its  architecture  general^ 
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retaiDB  the  featnrefl  giTen  to  it  by  the  earlier  settlers,  the 
houses  being  of  brick  faced  with  stacco,  with  flat  roofs 
and  cornices  and  raised  platforms  called  "  stoeps  "  in  front ; 
bat  these  are  rapidly  giving  place  to  edifices  of  more 
modern  design.  Be- 
sides the  castle,  which 
is  now  useless  in  a 
military  point  of 
fiew,  being  com- 
manded by  the  sur- 
rounding'hei^hts,  the 
pnbUo  boildmgs  in- 
clude the  Qovern- 
mtnt  House  (a  mod- 
ernized Dutch  build- 
ing), ihe  supreme 
courts,  the  art  gal- 
lery, the  exchange, 
the  post-office,  and 
the  public  library 
(with  upwards  of 
40,000  Tolumes)  and 
museum,  inaugur- 
ated in  1 860,  per^ps 
the  finest  edifice  in 
Uie  city.  New  par- 
liament houses  are 
being  built  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  the 
legislature  having 
Voted  a  large  sum 
for  this  purpose. 
Cape  Town  ii  the 
seat  of  bishope  of 
the  Anglican  and 
Roman       churches. 

Among  its  eccleaias-  _       . ,  „ 

tical  buildings    the  Osp.  of  Good  Hope. 

Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  Gothic  structure,  is  tho  most 
conspicuous.  A  universi^  has  been  erected,  and  there 
are  several  educational  institutions.  The  botanical  gardens, 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  serve  the  purposes  of  a  park. 


and  hare  been  of  great  value  in  the  introdnctum  to  t]i6 
colony  of  many  trees,  flowering  plants,  and  fruits. 

The  town  is  a  municipality  governed  by  a  mayw  and 
council  Its  population,  amountmg  In  1876  to  nearly 
33,000,  is  formed  of  many  races ;  people  of  Dutch  descent 
are  still  more  numerous  than  British,  but  all  European 
nations  are  represented.  The  "  coolie  "  or  labouring  popur 
lation  comprises  the  descendants  of  negro  slaves,  and  half- 
bred  Hottentots  and  Eaffres ;  the  Malays  form  a  numeroua 
class. 

Cape  Town  is  the  starting-point  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  which  at  present  reaches  Wellington,  and  is  being 
extended  towards  Beaufort;  and  from  ihe  town  communica^ 
dons  are  maintained  by  post,  cart,  or  waggon,  with  ail 
chief  points  in  the  interior.  Besides  bemg  a  market  for 
home  produce.  Cape  Town  imports  manufactured  articles 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  western  provinces,  and  has  a 
large  export  trade  in  copper,  wool,  wine,  fish,  and  fruit ; 
the  construction  of  a  breakwater  and  docks  in  Table 
Bay  having  rendered  shipping  more  secure  and  facilitated 
traffic.  Several  lines  of  steamers  maintain  regular  com- 
munication with  Cape  Town  both  from  Europe  and  from 
India,  passing  along  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the 
continent 

The  scenery  round  the  head  of  Table  Bay  is  very  striking. 
Table  Mountain,  with  its  branches  the  Devil's  Peak  and 
Lion's  Head,  rises  in  a  massive  wall  immediately  at  'the 
back  of  Cape  Town.  During  the  prevalence  of  south-east 
winds  it  is  covered  by  a  dense  whitish  cloud,  partiallj 
overlapping  its  side  like  a  table-doth.  Along  the  base  of 
this  mountain,  where  lie  the  suburban  villages  of  Rod- 
deboschy-Claremont,  Wynberg;  and  Constantia,  the  land 
is  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  including  oaks  and 
firs,  with  gardens  of  flowers  and  shrubs  ^eq>ecially  of  heaths) 
and  vineyards,  and  ii  studded  with  villas. 

The  Royal  Observatory  of  the  Cape,  established  in  1820 
^ne  of  the  most  valuable  of  those  supported  by  tha 
British  Government — is  three  miles  east  of  Gape  Town. 

See  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Blue  Books ;  H.  Hall,  South  J/ri^am 
Cftography:  J.  Fleming,  SouiJum  Africa:  Eandhook  for  Souih 
Africa;   GUnrille,   OviJU  to  8wUh  Afrioa ;  Kob^  . 
Handbook  of  Cape  Colonp,  (K.  < 


CAPE  HAYTIEK,  or  Cap  HiinBir,  a  town  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  island  of  San  Domingo  in  the  repablio 
of  Hayti,  about  19**  46'  N.  lat  and  72^  14'  W.  long.  Its 
<Hriginal  Indian  name  was  Guarico ;  and  it  has  also  been 
known  at  various  times  as  Cabo  Santo,  Cap  Fran^ais,  and 
Cape  Henry,  while  it  is  familiarly  designated  as  simply 
Le  Cap.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  ^e  range  of 
mountains  on  a  small  bay,  and  possesses  a  secure  and 
commodious  harbour.  Its  trade  is  principally  with  the 
United  States.  It  has  declined  considerably  from  the 
flourishing  condition  to  which  it  attained  during  the 
French  supremacy,  when  it  was  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
and  possessed  a  university  and  academies  of  music  and 
painting,  but  it  is  still  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
republic,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  civil  and  criminal  court  and  a 
tribunal  of  commerce.  It  was  originally  founded  by 
Spaniards  from  the  island  of  Tortuga,  and  possesses  an 
eventful  history.  In  1695  it  was  burnt  by  tiie  English; 
and  shortly  after  the  revocation  of  edict  of  Nantes  it 
received  a  French  colony.  In  1791  it  was  captured  and 
burnt  by  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  ;  and  in  almost  all  the 
revolutions  of  the  island  since  that  date  it  has  suffered 
severely.  In  1842  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. The  troops  of  Salnave,  who  were  in  possession  In 
1865,  having  insulted  the  British   flag.   Captain  Wake 


bombarded  the  town  and  blew  np  the  arsenal.  In  1869 
the  followers  of  Saget  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
place.  The  population  at  present  is  estimated  at  12,000 ; 
but  in  last  century  it  is  said  to  have  exceeded  38,000. 

CAPE  VERD  ISLANDS.  This  group,  situated  in  th« 
Northern  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  parallels  of  14*  2Qr 
and  17*  20'  N.  lat,  and  22*  20'  and  26*  30'  W.  l^yi^^ 
consists  of  ten  islands,  vix.  :^Sanf  Antao  (commonij 
miswritten  St  Antonio),  S&o  Vicente,  Santa  Luxia,  Sio 
Nicolao,  Sal,  Baa  Vista,  Maio,  San  Thiago  (the  St  Jago  of 
the  English),  Fogo,  and  Brava,  besides  a  few  uninhabited 
islets.  They  form  a  sort  of  broken  crescent,  with  the  con- 
cavity towards  the  west  The  last  four  constitute  the 
leeward  (Sotovento)  group  and  the  other  six  the  windward 
(Barlavento).  The  distance  between  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  the  nearest  island  (B5a  Vista)  is  about  200  miles. 
Their  total  area  is  estimated  at  1240  square  geographical 
miles.  They  belong  to  Portugal,  and  derive  their  name  (TUas 
do  Caho  Verde),  frequently  but  erroneously  written  Cape 
de  Verd  Islands,  from  the  African  promontory  off  which 
they  lie,  known  as  Cape  Verd,  or  the  Green  Cai^.  The 
archipelago  was  partially  discovered  in  1441  by  an  expedi- 
tion fitted  out  by  Dom  Henrique  of  Portugal,  under  Antonio 
and  Bartolomeo  di  Nolli ;  but  no  settlement  vras  made  o& 
the  islands  till  after  the  voyage  of  Cada  Moeto  in  145^ 
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B 18  most  pro1»ble  thai  tke  ^^lands  were  uninhabited  at 
the  period  of  the  PortogaeBe  diBooreiy.  The  new  eettlera, 
lowrer,  imported  negroee  from  the  African  coast  The 
popaktton  now  amonnta  to  upwards  of  70,000,  and  woold 
have  bean  mnch  greater  if  ftumine,  caused  hy  droughts  and 
epidemiQB^  had  not  freqnentlj  diminished  it  The  blacks 
sod  mnkttoea  hr  ontnomber  the  whites,  whoee  constitution 
IB  less  sotted  to  the  climate.  Slafary  existed  in  the  islands 
m  foil  force  until  the  Po^ngoese  €k>Temment  set  free  the 
paUis  abTse  in  1854,  and  modified  the  conditioo  of  those 
who  belonged  to  private  indiridnals.  At  that  *  time  the 
BOMber  ot  persons  subjected  to  "iuToluntary  servitude  " 
monntod  to  about  6000,  but  at  the  census  of  1860  thej 
hsd  been  reduced  to  3979.  Oriminals  are  transported 
ydlhsr  from  the  mother  country,  and  the  punishment  is 
ttMb  dreaded.  AD  the  towns  are  poor,  dirty  places ;  even 
fte  best  have  few  tdeiable  houses.  The  people  are  mild 
and  hospitaUe^  but  indolent  and  undeanlj.  In  religion 
tiisj  are  Roman  Oatholica.  Thej  are  extremdy  ignorant  and 
sqMntitious,  and  many  heathen  notions  and  practices  pre- 
nil  among  tiiem,  brou^t  from  the  African  coast  All  the 
jphshited  islands  have  churches,  except  S.  Luxia.  The 
knguage  is  a  bastard  Portuguese,  known  to  the  people  of 
die  mother  country  as  linffua  ertomla, 

Thib  archipelago  forms  one  of  the  foreign  prorincee  of 
Portugal,  and.is  under  the  command  of  a  govemor-in-chief 
^)pointed  by  the  Crown.  There  are  two  principal  judges, 
one  for  the  windward  and  another  for  the  leeward  group, 
the  former  with  his  residence  at  S.  Nioolao,  and  the  latter 
It  Praia ;  and  eadii  island  has  a  military  commandant,  a 
lew  soldiers,  and  a  number  of  salaried  officials,  such  as 
police^  magistrates,  and  custom-house  directors.  There  is 
sho  an  e^eaiastical  establishment,  with  a  bishop,  dean, 
and  canoDS.  *  In  erery  island  there  is  a  primaiy  Qorem- 
Bent  school  conducted  by  the  priests,  but  the  attendance 
is  very  smaDy  and  the  dhfldren  ol  the  wealthier  inhabitants 
lie  sent  to  Lisbon  for  their  education.  There  are  no 
roads  in  iiie  islands,  and  ponies  and  donkeys  are  the 
busts  of  burden. 

Clmait  amdM^Uordoffff. — The  atmosphere  in  ^e  ricinity 
of  these  islands  is  generally  hasy,  especially  in  the  direction 
of  the  continent  With  occasional  exceptions  during 
nnmer  and  antunm,  the  north-east  trade  is  the  prsTailing 
wind,  blowing  most  strongly  from  NoTember  to  May.  The 
labiy  season  ia  during  t^  months  of  August,  September, 
sad  October,  when  &ere  is  thunder  and  a  light  rariable 
wind  frrnn  eoath-east  or  south-west,  which  is  principally 
die  to  the  dose  approach  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  north- 
out  trade  winds,  uid  the  in-dranght  to  ^  neig^ibouring 
eontiiisnt^  occasioned  by  the  rarification  of  the  air  over 
the  Sahara.  The  Harmattan,  a  Tory  dry  east  wind  from 
the  African  continent,  occasionally  makes  itself  felt  The 
hast  of  summer  is  high,  the  ^ermometer  ranging  from  80*" 
Is  90*  Fahr.  near  the  sea.  The  unhealthy  season  is  the 
ptriod  during  and  following  the  rains,  when  vegetation 
i{iriogs  1^  with  auiprisbg  rapidity,  and  there  is  much 
stagnant  water,  poisoning  the  air  on  the  lower  grounds. 
Bemittent  ferers  are  then  common.  The  people  of  all  the 
idiads  are  also  subject  in  May  to  an  endemic  of  a  bilious 
■stars  called  locally  Uvadias,  b^t  the  cases  rarely  assume 
a  dsngerous  form,  and  recovery  is  usually  attained  in  three 
or  four  days  without  medical  aid.  The  droughts  alr,ady 
ipoken  of  are  sometimes  general,  sometimes  partial  On 
some  of  the  idands  run  has  occasionally  not  fallen  for 
tkree  yean.  The  immediate  oonsequecce  ia  a  failone  of 
the  crops,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  death  of  great 
Bombers  from  sheer  stanratbn.  To  add  to  these  horrors, 
opidemics  usually  break  out  afterwards.  These  disastrous 
have  greatly  obstmctdd  the  progteaa  of  the 
In  the  general  famine  of  1730-%  about  two- 


thirds  of  the  population  perished,  and  in  that  which  began 
ia  1831-3,  30,000  persons  are  supposed  to  have  perished. 
The  years  1855  and  1856  were  also  marked  by  great 
distress  in  several  of  the  islands. 

Produdiom,  AgrieuUurt^  Ac — Tie  chief  occupation  of 
the  islanders  is  cattle-feeding.  In  some  of  the  islands  the 
making  of  salt  from  sea-water  employs  a  considerable 
number  of  persons.  Orchil  ii  gathered,  and  the  indigo 
and  castor-oil  plants,  as  well  as  the  physic-nut  plsinl 
{Cureoi  purpant)f  are  cultivated.  The  fruit  of  the  last  ii 
exported  in  large  quantities  to  Portugal,  where  the  oil  is 
expressed  and  consumed  in  lamps.  Maixe,  sugar-cane,  and 
the  manioc  plant  are  also  much  cultivated,  as  well  aa 
cotton  and  tobacco  to  a  limited  extent  Coffee  was  intro- 
duced in  1790,  and  grows  welL  Though  the  soil  and  climate 
are  fitted  to  produce  many  tropical  fruits,  these  receive . 
little  attention.  Cocoa-nut  trees,  date-palms,  tamarinds, 
and  bananas  are  seen  on  most  of  the  islands.  Pumpkins^ 
sweet  potatoes,  and  the  kalo  are  generally  cultivated. 
Wood,  except  in  the  interior  d  S.  Antao,  is  entirely  want- 
ing, and  the  people  are  ctften  reduced  to  great  straits  for 
firing. 

Quaik  are  found  in  all  the  islands;  rabbits  in  fite 
Vista,  and  in  San  Thiago  and  Foga  Qoats  and  asses 
are  reared,  and  the  skins  of  the  former  are  exported.  The 
neighbouring  sea  abounds  with  fish,  and  the  coral  animal 
is  at  work  building  up  dangerous  reefs  on  submeiged 
rocks.  Turtles  come  from  the  African  coast  to  lay  their 
eggs  on  the  sandy  shores. 

The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  coral,  salt,  physlc-nut8| 
hides,  coffee,  maize,  kidney-beans,  sugar-cane  spirit,  ani 
coarse  sugar.  The  imports  are  cotton  cloths,  timber^ 
hardware,  erockeiy,  glass,  and  wine.  There  is  a  con* 
siderable  intercourse  in  the  way  of  exchange  between  the' 
islands  one  with  another.  There  is  a  British  consul 
stationed  at  Porto  Qrande  in  S.  Vicente,  and  a  vice-constil 
at  Porto  Bal  Rey  in  B5a  Virta.  On  none  of  the  islands 
have  any  lighthouses  as  yet  been  erected. 

Botany. — ^The  flora  of  these  islands  has  been  described 
by  Mr  P.  Barker  Webb  in  his  SpieiUyia  Ooraonea,  h 
catalogue  of  all  the  plants  then  discovered  in  tne  Cap« 
Verd  Islands,  which  forms  part  of  Hooker's  Niger  Flora, 
London,  1849*;  also  by  Dr  J.  A.  Schmidt  in  his  Beiir^e 
iur  Flora  dtr  Cap-VercUdckm  Imelp,  Heidelberg,  1852, 
From  these  works  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of 
wild  flowering  plants  amounted  to  424,  of  which  77  are 
monoootyledonous,  and  347  dicotyledonous.  Of  the  formef 
an  asparagus  and  14  grasses  are  peculiar ;  and  of  the  latter, 
50  are  peculiar.  There  are  besides  14  ferns,  two  of  which 
are  peculiar.  The  flora  is  closely  related  in  the  main  to 
that  of  the  neighbouringcontinent,and  is  strongly  impressed 
with  a  tropical  character.  Doubtless  a  large  proportion  of 
the  plants  have  been  introduced. 

Geology, — ^The  whole  archipekflo  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
but  little  is  known  of  its  geological  structure.  Mr  Darwin's 
examination  of  San  Thiago  (St  Jago)  appears  to  be  the 
fullest  that  has  been  made  of  any  of  the  islands,  and  that 
was  only  partial.  Marine  shells  are  found  embedded  io 
tufa  at  B5a  Vista  (as  we  learn  from  Bowdich,  who  visited 
that  island  in  1823),  showing  an  upheaval  to  some  extent 
In  Fogo  is  a  still  active  volcano  several  thousand  feel 
high,  which  merits  the  investigation  of  geologists;  and 
indeed  all  the  islands  would,  doubtless,  repay  the  student 
of  volcanic  phenomena  for  the  time  and  labour  bestowed 
on  their  examination.  For  instance,  an  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  under  which  calcareous  sand  is  thrown 
upon  the  islaod  of  B6a  Vista,  and  heaped  up  by  the 
winds  into  hills  30  feet  high,  would  probably  tend  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  superficial  layer  of  similar  aand^ 
in  part  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santa 
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8.  Aniao,  the  most  north-westerly  of  the  group,  has  eu  arce  of 
840  square  geographical  miles,  and  a  popolaiioa  of  about  29.000. 
Its  pirfaoe  is  rery  rugced,  and  the  interior  lofty.  The  Sugar  Loaf; 
its  highest  mountain,  u  thought  to  reach  the  altitude  of  8000  feet 
This  island  is  reputed  to  be  al  once  the  moat  pictursMue.  the 
healthiest,  the  best  watered,  and  the  most  fertile  of  the  archipelago. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  of  paeaing  from  one  part  to  another 
is  rery  great  There  are  three  indifferent  landing-places,  of  which 
the  moat  frequented  is  Poata  do  Sol,  where  the  custom-house  stands, 
distant  more  than  a  league  fh>m  the  chief  town,  Ribeira  Grande, 
situated  in  the  north-^  est  of  the  island,  a  place  of  about  7000  inhabi- 
tants. Tarrafal  Bay  is  spacious,  and  is  sheltered  from  the  preralent 
winds*  The  island  nroduces  good  coffee  and  sugar,  and  abundance  of 
fruit;  but  the  people  are  reputed  to  be  indolent  and  inattentiTe  to 
the  advanta^pes  which  soil  and  water  afford  them.  Lead  is  Mid  to 
be  obtained,  and  there  is  a  current  opinion  that  other  metals  exist 
Somewhere  on  the  island  is  an  extinct  crater,  from  which  the  people 
declare  that  a  wind  occasionally  issues  so  strong  as  to  fling  back 
•ny  object  that  may  be  cast  into  the  hollow. 

8,  ricmiU  (St  Vincents)  lies  adjacent  to  S.  Antao  on  the  east 
It  has  a  superficies  of  70  square  inile%  and  a  population  of  about 
1700.  At  Forto  Grande,  on  the  north-west  coast,  is  an  extensire 
and  excellent  harbour,  «ith  a  coaling  station  for  British  steamers ; 
and  barracks  and  municipal  buildinsa  are  in  course  of  erection.  The 
island  is  so  exposed  to  the  tm  of  tne  north-east  winda  that  not  a 
tree  will  flourish.  Its  soil  yields  Tenr  little,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
supplied  with  grain  and  fruit  from  B.  Antao.  The  distance  firom 
S.  Vicente  to  8.  Antao  is  about  8  mfles,  to  a  Lnxia  about  4  miles. 

Samia  Luwia  is  a  small  island  between  S.  Vicente  and  8.  Nicolao^ 
with  an  area  of  about  18  square  miles.  The  inhabitants,  who  are 
wholly  occupied  in  attendiiig  to  their  cattle^  do  not  exceed  a  doaen. 
Much  orchil  was  formerhr  gathered.  A  little  to  the  south  are  the 
two  uninhabited  islets  of  Branca  and  Rasa. 

A  JfiectoQ  is  a  long  narrow  island  of  a  cresoentie  shape,  with  an 
area  of  sbout  116  square  geographical  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  6000  persona.  Thd  dimatd  is  not  very  healthy.  Xidxe, 
kidne^-beaus,  manioc,  sugar-cane,  and  Tines  are  cultiyated ;  and 
in  ordinary  years  grain  is  exported  to  the  other  islands.  The  interior 
Is  mountainous,  and  has  two  remarkable  hills  which  can  bo  seen  for 
mauT  leases ;  one  has  ths  diaps  of  a  sugar-loaf;  and  is  near  the 
middle  of  the  island ;  the  other.  If  onto  Gordo,  is  near  the  west 
end,  and  has  a  height  of  4280  feet  All  the  other  isAands  of  the 
group  can  be  seen  from  8.  Kicolao  in  c^ear  weather.     Veesels  fre- 

aaently  enter  Freshwater  Bar,  near  the  south-east  extremity  of 
le  island,  for  water  and  fresk  prorisions :  and  the  custom-house 
is  here.  The  bishop  of  the  archipelago  has  his  headquarters  in 
the  island,  and  there  is  also  a  seminary  for  priests.  The  distance 
fh>m  8.  Kicolao  to  S.  Vicente  is  over  20  miles,  to  Sal,  nearly  60  miles. 

Sal,  a  narrow  island,  through  whose  centre  passes  the  meridisjLof 
23*,  has  a  len^  of  ^0  inile%  sn  area  of  70  square  geographical  miles, 
and  a  population  of  about  760  persons,  one-third  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  salt^  of  which  about  16,000  tons  are 
manufactured  in  fayourable  years.  The  name  is  derired  from  a 
natural  salt-spring,  at  which  the  trade  commenced ;  but  this  haa 
now  been  abandoned  for  artificial  salinas  more  oouTeniently  situated. 
A  *p*ce  of  nearly  20  miles  intenrenes  between  Sal  and  Boa  Vista. 

£da  Vida,  the  most  easterly  island  of  the  group,  lies  in  Ut  16*6' 
K.  and  long.  22*  66^  W.  Its  length  horn,  east  to  west  is  about 
17  miles,  and  its  breadth  f^m  north  to  south  is  about  16  milea. 
Its  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  shallow  bays^  the  lar^st  of  which, 
situated  on  the  western  side,  serres  as  a  road  for  shipping:  A  chain 
of  heights  traTerses  the  middle  of  the  ialand,  and  there  are  inferior 
hilly  ranges  on  each  side :  the  loftiest  peak  attains  the  altitude  of 
1260  feet  All  the  hills  haye  baaaltio  summits.  The  plateau  fh>m 
which  the  hills  rise  has  a  height  of  about  60  feet  abore  the  sea,  and 
Is  composed  chiefly  of  calcareous  sandstone.  Hear  Porta  Sal  Bey 
are  tuias  containing  abundance  of  marine  remains ;  and  near  the 
same  place  is  a  raised  beach  containinff  shells,  Itc.  The  superficial 
oalcareous  sandstone  also  abounds  in  sheUa.  In  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  island  there  is  a  low  tract  corered  with  loose  sand, 
which  is  blown  sbout  by  the  winds^  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
Inhabitants.  This  part  is  inundated  with  water  during  the  rainy 
season ;  and  here  are  some  extensiTe  salt-pans,  where  the  sea-water 
Is  eraporated  b^  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  inhabitants  number  about 
6000,  and  the  island  is  in  great  part  uncultivated.  Homed  cattle 
and  goats  are  tolerslily  numerous.  Salt  and  orehU  are  exported. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  cocoa-nut  treea,  there  is  no  wood  ;  and 
in  the  dry  season  the  island  offers  to  the  eye  nothing  but  an  arid 
waste.  The  little  Tegetation  that  then  exisU  is  in  Uie  bottom  of 
rarines,  where  com;  beans,  and  cotton  ars  cultivated.  The  springs 
of  good  water  are  few.  Forto  Sal  Bey,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
IsUmd,  is  the  chief  town  (population  about  1000) ;  and  there  are 
several  viUages  scattered  about  the  island.  Remittent  fevers  are 
oommon  durinff  and  after  the  rainy  season,  snd  diarrhcea,  pectoral 
complainta^  and  ophthalmia  occasionally  occur.  A  good  deal  of  fish 
Is  taken  on  the  coast  tad  supplies  the  impoverished  islands  with 
much  of  their  food-    Towards  toe  etd  of  1 846  yellow  fever  bruko  out  | 


in  the  island,  and  carried  off  about  a  fourteen Ih  of  the  popubtioa 
About  the  beginning  of  the  century  thero  resided  on  this  island  ^ 
certain  Senhor  llanoel  Martins,  who  hsd  greet  influence  and  power. 
He  it  was  who  constracted  the  salt-works  in  Sal,  and  laid  down 
there  the  first  iron  railway  that  the  Portuguese  dominions  pos- 
sessed, for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  salt  from  the  salinas  to  th« 
shore. 

llaio  has  a  length  of  16  miles,  and  its  area  is  about  60  square 
geographical  miles.  The  inhabitants,  who  number  778,  derive  their 
support  chiefly  from  their  cattle  and  from  the  exportation  of  salt 
Fish  is  abundant  Thia  island  is  a  barren  treeless  waste,  surrounded 
bv  dangenraa  rocka.  The  beat  landing-^ace  is  at  English  Road,  on 
the  west  side.  Haio  is  86  milee  fh>m  B6a  Vista,  and  is  separated 
tnim  San  Thiago  by  a  channel  7  milea  wide. 

Am  TMago  (St  Jago),  the  largeet  but  also  the  most  unhealthy 
island  of  the  archipelago^  has  a  length  of  87  miles,  an  arra  of  860  * 
square  geographical  mDea,  and  a  population  of  82,000  persons.  Its 
geological  stracture  is  volcanic,  and  part  of  it  haa  been  minutely 
described  by  Mr  Darwin  in  his  Ob9ervation§  <m  Voleanic  ItlamdM, 
1844.  Its  Inteiior  is  very  hillv,  the  hi^est  point  being  a  pointed 
conical  mountain  called  Pico  de  Antonio,  which  attains  the  altitod* 
of  4600  feet  There  are  numerous  ravines  which  bring  dow^  per- 
ennial streams,  and  in  these  ravines  there  is  a  good  deal  of  culttvated 
ground,  where  crops  of  sugar-cane^  maiic^  kidney-beans,  rioe,  and 
manioc  are  raieed.  Some  of  the  produce  la  exported  to  the  other 
islands.  Spirit  is  distilled  from  the  Juice  of  the  sugar-caaeu  and  « 
coarse  sugar  is  slso  made.  The  purgerra  or  phvsic-nut  tree  is  largely 
grown,  and  in  1860  the  crop  amounted  to  no  less  than  16,760  tons. 
Pine  specimens  of  the  baobab  may  also  be  seen.  The  chief  port 
is  at  Villa  da  Praia,  a  town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island, 
with  2000  inhabitants.  At  this  plac^  called  Porto  Praya  by  the 
English,  the  govemor-seneral  usually  resides.  Befbre  the  estoblish* 
ment  of  the  coal  depOt  for  British  steamers  at  8.  Vicente,  it  was 
better  known  to  voyagers  than  any  other  town  in  the  group.  It 
stonds  on  a  basaltic  plateau  overhanging  the  bay,  and  pressnto  a  not 
unpleasing  appearance,  with  its  numerous  coeoa-nut  treei^  and  Htm 
Ic/tv  peak  of  Antonio  risinff  from  behind  successive  steps  of  toble* 
land  m  the  background.  Tht  streets  are  wide  and  well  laid  out;  and 
there  is  a  large  square  in  the  heart  of  the  town .  The  neighbourhood 
hts  a  desolate  aspect  from  ito  utter  sterility.  On  the  west  coast  an 
ixJet  penetrate*  several  milee  into  the  interior,  but*does  not  afford 
secure  anchorage.  In  the  ravine,  at  its  head,  is  the  town  of  Ribalxm 
Grande,  the  former  capital  of  the  ialand,  which,  with  its  rained  fort 
and  cathedral,  has  a  jnctureeoue  appearance. 

1*090.— Thia  island  is  80  miles  distant  from  San  Thiago^  and  Uaa 
between  the  paralleU  of  14*  42^  and  16*  V  N.  lat,  and  24*  S'  and 
24*  82^  W.  long.  It  measures  about  12  leaguee  fh>m  K.  to  8.,  and 
about  14  leaguea  from  E.  to  W.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  144  squava 
geographical  milea.  Through  the  middle  runs  a  mountain  ridga 
of  a  semioircular  form,  the  concavity  being  towards  the  east,  and 
about  the  oentre  there  rises  a  volcanic  cone  to  the  height  of  016O 
feet  This  volcano  produced  fire  unintemptedW  from  1680  to  171 S. 
It  has  been  active  eeverd  times  since  then,  the  last  eraptions  havlxig 
taken  place  in  1847,  when  a  current  of  lava  flowed  to  the  sea ;  tlio 
summit  still  emits  vapour.  In  one  part  of  the  island  there  are  m 
number  of  extinct  craters  where  much  sulphur  could  be  coUeetad. 
The  onlv  anchorage  for  vessels  of  burden  is  in  Lus  Bay,  on  the  weot 
side.  ]3eep  ravines  add  to  tiie  inequalities  of  the  ialand,  and  carry 
off  the  rain  as  soon  aa  it  falls.  The  inhabitants;  with  great  want  of 
foreaight,  have  been  In  the  habit  of  felling  trees,  without  replanting 
so  that  very  few  trees  ars  now  to  be  found.  The  water  Is  good  but 
not  abundant  The  population  amounts  to  about  8400.  Sao  Felipne^ 
the  laiveat  town,  and  the  onlv  place  with  anv  commeroe,has  a  popuW 
tion  of  about  1000.  The  cnief  articlea  of  produce  are  sugar^canou 
ground  nuta,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cassava.  There  are  few  goato  ana 
swine,  but  homed  cattle  are  abundant  Thia  iUand  is  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  healthiest  of  the  group ;  but  in  addition  to  the  usual 
endemic,  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  manifest  themselves  la 
October  and  Kovember,  the  intensity  of  which  is  In  proportion  to  tho 
abundance  of  the  rains.  In  Julv  1866  there  waa  an  outbieak  off 
cholera,  which  attacked  upwards  of  a  fourth  of  the  entire  population, 
and  carried  off  nearly  660  persona. 

Srava,  the  most  southerly  of  the  poup,  has  an  area  of  86  ■qvara 
geographical  miles,  and  ito  population  amonnto  to  nearly  7600,  ao 
that  it  is  the  meet  densely  populated  of  aU.  Ito  distance  from  F^go 
is  about  12  milea.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  but  near  ths  roast 
the  soil  is  comparatively  fertile ;  ito  asricultural  productions  ara 
numerous,  and  much  maise  is  exporter  Whalers  resort  to  thia 
island  for  supplies,  and  by  their  meana  the  scanty  lesourcea  of 
the  population  are  eked  out  This  island  is  ususlly  oovered  with 
dense  clouds,  otherwise  Ito  high  land  would  be  seen  from  a  great 
distance. 

C  de  Chelmicki  andT.  A.  de  Vamhsgen,  Corogrq/ta  Oaho^VwM' 
anot  Lisbon,  1841-2 ;  Charles  Darwin,  Oulogieal  GbmrwHam  •» 
Volcanic  Itlandt,  London,  1844 ;  J.  J.  Lima,  JAuniot  aohw  • 
Mdatiiti^  dapomenom  Portugumu  na  4/rica  ^eeUmM  $  wimM 
Llfclion,  1844. 
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CAFSnOUS;  Daftisti  HoNOfti  Bi.TK02n>  (1801- 
187S),  a  ftm^k  historian  and  biographer,  was  bom  at 
XtiMilles  in  1801.  At  ^e  age  of  twenty  he  left  his 
ulhre  town  in  ocder  to  stndy  laW  at  Paris;  bnt  he  soon 
draerted  bw  for  jonmalism.  He  became  editor  of  the 
QmitidMime,  and  was  afterwards  connected,  either  as 
•£tor  or  leading  oontribator,  with  the  Temps,  the  Menager 
iet  Chambrei,  tiie  lUvolutUm  d4  1848,  and  other  papers. 
Dorbg  the  ascendent  of  the  Bonrbons  he  held  a  post 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 
njilism  of  some  of  his  newspaper  articles.  Indeed  all 
Oqw^e's  worlu  reoeiTd  their  cdonr  from  his  legitimist 
polidcB;  he  preaches  diTino  ri^  and  non-resistanQe,  and 
fnds  polite  words  for  eren  tha  profligacy  of  Louis  XV. 
nd  the  worthlessnees  of  hit  mis&essea.  His  stjle  bean 
erident  marks  of  haste,  and  although  ha  had  access  to  an 
ezeeptioiiallj  laige  number  of  sourcea  of  iziformatioo, 
indiidiiig  the  state  pqpers,  inaccuracies  are  not  infrequent 
Tidi  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  tha  astonishing 
Bualwr  of  his  biographies  and  historiat.  Tha  former 
iadiide  the  lives  of  Oatherine  and  Haria  da^  Medid,  Anne 
ul  Maria  Theresa  of .  Austria,  Catherine  XL  of  Buasia, 
Efiabeth  of  England,  Diana  o(  Poitiers,  and  Agues  SoreL 
Tbe  latter,  besides'histories  of  the  Jews  from  the  fall  of  the 
Maccabees  to  the  authoi's  time,  of  the  first  four  centuries 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  of  European  diplomatists, 
axtead  over  the  whole  range  of  French  history.  As  among 
the  most  important,  and  as  illustrative  of  the  extent  of  the 
Slid  which  ha  traversed,  mention  may  be  made  of  his 
htitories  of  tha  Korman  invasions,  of  the  kings  from  Hugh 
Gbpet  to  Fhflip  Augustus,  of  the  constitution  from  Louis 
Tni  to  Louis  XL,  of  the  Reformation  and  the  League,  of 
lads  XIY.  and  XV.,  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  of 
th^  consulate  and  the  empire,  and  of  Louis  XVI.  He  died 
It  Puis  in  December  1872. 

GAPEL,  Arthub,  LoRD^e.  1600-1649),  was  the  son  of 
StfHeniyCapaL  Hisbirtnjear  is  not  accurately  known; 
hot  it  was  about  1600.  Li  1640  he  was  chosen  to 
iqseseat  tha  county  of  Hertford,  and  sat  as  a  member  of 
4»Long  Parliament,  which  was  convened  that  year.  He 
vnelevited  to  the  peerage  by  ChariesL;  and  on  the  break- 
iag  out  <^  the  revolutionaiy  war  he  raised  and  maintained  a 
tnwp  in  the  roysl  interest,  till  the  final  triumph  of  the 
I^i&UDentaiiana  compelled  him  to  make  peace  with  them. 
Baring  the  war  ha  acted,  together  with  Edward  Hyde  and 
Lnd  Colchester,  as  genenl  in  the  west,  and  was  concerned 
ia  impoftantangsgements  at  Bristol,  i^eter,  and  Taunton. 
Hiring  with  noble  devotion  reassembled  his  troop  in  order 
to  eSie^  the  rescue  of  Charles,  he  Was  forced  by  famine  and 
edition  to  surrender  at  Colchester  to  General  Fairfax,  and 
vas  condemned  by  the  Commons  to  be  banished ;  but  on 
the  authority  of  some  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  he  was 
immediately  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  contrived  to 
effect  hia  escape  from  prison,  but  was  apprehended  at 
lambeth,  and  again  committed  to  stand  his  trial  at 
WeBtminster  for  treason.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  and 
via  executed  on  the  9th  of  March  1649,  exhibiting  on  the 
■ttflbld  the  greatest  calmness  and  dignity.  He  was  the 
Mthor  of  IkUly  Obiervatums  &r  Meditatiom,  a  posthumous 
pohlication,  whoch  was  afterwards  reprinted  under  a  difer- 
at  tiUe,  with  an  account  of  his  life. 

CAFELL,  Edwabd  (1713-1781),  a  well-known  critic 
and  annotator  of  Shakespeare,  was  bom  at  Trostou  in 
^dEoIk  in  1713.  Through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of 
Ofafkon  ha  was  eariy  appointed  to  the  office  of  deputy* 
i">PKtor  of  plays,  with  a  salary  of  J£200  per  annum, 
^^oeked  at  tha  inaccuracies  which  had  crept  into  Sir 
ThoBifls  Haamer's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  he  projected  an 
^nly  new  edition,  to  be  carefully  collated  with  the 
ttieasl  copiea    After  spending  three  years  in  collecting 


and  comparing  a  vast  number  of  icarce  fobo  and  quarto 
editions,  he  published  his  own  edition  in  10  vols.  8vo,  with 
an  introduction,  written  in  a  style  of  extraordinary  quaint- 
ness,  which  was  afterwards  appended  to  the  prolegomena 
of  Johnson's  and  Steevens's  editions.  The  work  was 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  prindpal  booksellers  of 
London,  who  gave  him  £300  for  his  labour.  Three  other 
volumes  of  Notet  and  Various  Readings  of  Shakespeare ^ 
which  he  had  announced  in  his  introduction,  under  the  title 
of  Ths  School  of  Shakespeare,  were  published  under  the 
editorial  superintendence  of  Mr  Collins,  in  1783,  two  yean 
after  Capell's  death.  They  contain  the  results  of  his 
unremitting  labour  for  thirty  years  in  collating  t^ie  ancient 
MSS.,  and  though  utterly  wanting  in  literary  taste,  throw 
«xmsiderable  light  on  the  history  of  the  times  of  Shakespeare, 
as  wen  as  on  the  sources  from  which  he  derived  his  plots. 
Besides  the  works  already  specified,  he  published  a  volume 
of  ancient  poems  called  Prolusions,  and  an  edition  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  adapted  for  the  stage. 

CAPELLA,  Habtiahus  Mineus  Fxlix,  author  of  a 
jcurious  encydopedio  work  on  the  liberal  arts,  was  bom  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  flourished  probably  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  jld.,  or  at  least  during  the 
4th  century.  There  ia,  however,  no  direct  evidence  as  to 
the  exact  epoch  at  which  he  lived,  and  the  few  references 
to  the  author  •  contained  in  the  work  itself  are  not 
sufficiently  definite  to  admit  of  any  certain  conclusion  being 
drawn.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  solicitor  by  profession 
and  in  easy  circumstances.  His  work,  entitled  Satyra  di 
JfvptUs  Philologies  et  Mercurii,  is  an  elaborate  allegory  in 
nine  books,  written  in  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse.  The 
style  is  heavy  and  involved,  loaded  with  metaphor  and 
bizarre  expressions,  and  verbose  to  excess.'  The  first  two 
books  contain  the  allegory  proper, -^the  morriace  of 
Mercury  to  a  nymph  named  FhUologia.  It  is  wrought  out 
in  great  detail,  but  the  original  conception  is  not  a  happy 
one,  and  the  execution  is  tasteless.  The  remaining  seven 
books  contain  expositions  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  whicb 
then  comprehended  all  human  knowledge.  Book  iii.  feseats 
of  grammar,  iv.  of  dialectics,  v.  of  rhetoric,  vi.  of  geometry, 
vil  of  arithmetic,  viil  of  astronomy,  ix.  of  music  Thesu 
abstract  discussions  are  linked  on  to  the  original  allegory  by 
the  device  of  personifying  each  science  as  a  courtiei  of 
Mercury  and  Philologia.  The  work  was  a  complete  encyc 
lopndia  of  the  liberal  culture  of  the  time,  and  it  was  m 
high  repute  during  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  much  in< 
teresting  matter  in  it,  and  much  erudition  is  displayed  by 
the  author,  but  the  whole  is  executed  in  a  clumsy,  pedantic, 
and  tasteless  fashion. 

A  passage  in  book  vliL  has  always  attracted  the  attention 
of  commentators,  for  it  contains  a  very  clear  statement  of 
the  heliocentric  system  of  astronomy.  Many  have  supposed 
that  Copernicus,  who  quotes  Capello,  may  have  received 
from  this  work  some  hints  towards  his  own  new  system. 

The  sdUioprineeps  of  Capella  is  that  by  Bodianni,  1449;  the  beit 
of  the  older  editiona  is  that  by  Grotioa,  1590;  modem  editions  ar* 
those  of  Kopp,  1836,  and  Eystenhardt,  18C8.  Eyssenhardt,  xn  ?aii> 
ous  contributions  to  the  RJuinisches  MuMum,  haa  done  mnch  for  the 
text  and  explanation  of  Capella. 

CAPERCALLY,  or  Caperkallt, — ^to  use  the  spelling 
of  the  old  law-booksS  as  given  by  Pennant^  the  zoologist, 
who,  on  something  more  than  mere  report,  first  included 
thia  bird  among  the  Britbh  Fauna,^-a  word  commonly 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  CapuU,  a  horse  (or,  more  properly, 
a  mare),  and  Coille,  a  wood,  but  with  greater  likelihood, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Dr  MXauchlan,  from  Cahher 

'  Tha  only  one  of  the  **  Boots  Act^"  howerer.  In  which  the  writer 
haa  been  able  to  aaoertain  thst  the  binl  U  nsmed  to  No.  30  of  JunH 
VL  (l«ai),  whleh  wsa  passed  to  protect  ••powtles,  psitrikes,  moors 
fooUea,  blakooka,  gray  hennto,  termlgsntls,  qnslUles,  capertatMei,**  k^ 
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tn  old  man  (and,  hj  metaphor,  an  old  bird),  and  Coille, 
the  name  of  Tetrao  urogalluSf  the  largest  of  the  groose 
family  {Tetraonidce),  and  a  species  which  was  formerly 
indigenous  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  word  is  fre- 
quentlj  spelt  otherwise,  as  Capercalze,  Capercailzie  ^the  g, 
a  letter  unknown  in  Gki^lic,  being  pronounced  like  p),  and 
Capercaillie,  and  the  English  name  of  Wood-Orouse  or 
Cock-of -the-wood  has  been  often  applied  to  the  same  bird. 
The  earliest  notice  of  it  as  an  inhabitant  of  North  Britain 
aeems  to  be  by  Hector  Boethius,  whose  works  were 
published  in  1526,  and  it  can  then  be  traced  through 
various  Scottbh  writers,  to  whom  however  it  was  evidently 
but  little  known,  for  about  200  years,  or  may  be  more, 
and  by  one  of  them  only,  Bishop  Lesly  in  1578,  was  a 
definite  habitat  assigned  to  it : — '*  In  Rossia  quoque 
Louguhabria  [Lochaber],  atque  aliis  montanis  locis'  {De 
Origine  Moribzu  de  rebtu  gestis  Scotorum,  Rom» :  ed.  1675, 
p.  24).  Pennant,  during  one  of  his  tours  in  Scotland, 
found  that  it  was  then  (1769)  still  to  be  met  with  in  Glen 
Moriston  and  in  the  Chisholm's  country,  whence  he  saw  a 
cook-bird.  We  may  infer  that  it  became  extinct  about 
that  time,  since  Mr  Gray  (Birxts  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  p. 
229)  quotes  the  Rev.  John  Grant  as  writing  in  1794  : — 
"  The  last  seen  in  Scotland  was  in  the  woods  of  Strathglass 
about  thirty-two  years  ago."  Of  its  existence  in  Ireland 
we  have  scarcely  more  details.  If  we  may  credit  the 
Pavones  sylvestres  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  with  being  of 
this  species,  it  was  once  abundant  there,  and  Willughby 
(1678)  was  told  that  it  was  known  in  that  kingdom  as  the 
**  Coct-of-the-wood."  A.  few  other  writers  mention  it  by 
the  same  name,  and  Rutty,  in  1772,  says  {Nat,  HiM, 
Dublin,  i  p.  302)  that  '*  one  was  seen  in  the  county  of 
Leitrim  about  the  year  1710,  but  they  have  entirely  disap- 
peared of  late,  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  our  woods.** 
Pennant  also  states  that  about  1760  a  few  were  to  be  found 
about  Thomastown  in  Tipperary,  but  no  later  evidence  is 
forthcoming,  and  thus  it  would  seem  that  the  species  was 
exterminated  at  nearly  the  same  period  both  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland. 

When  the  practice  of  planting  was  introduced,  the 
restoration  of  this  fine  bird  to  both  countries  was 
attempted.  In  Ireland  the  trial,  of  which  some  particulars 
are  given  by  Thompson  (Birde  of  Ireland,  iL  p.  32),  was 
made  at  Giengariff,  but  it  seems  to  have  utterly  failed, 
whereas  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  begun  at  Taymouth,  it 
finally  succeeded,  and  the  species  is  now  not  only  finnly 
established,  but  is  increasing  in  numbers  and  range.  The 
late  Mr  Lloyd,  author  of  several  excellent  works  on  the 
wild  sports  and  natural  histoiy  of  Scandinavia,  supplied 
the  stock  from  Sweden,  but  it  must  be  always  borne  in 
mind  that  the  original  BtitiBh  race  was  wholly  extinct^  and 
no  remains  of  it  are  known  to  exist  in  any  museum. 

This  species  is  widely,  though  intermittently,  distributed 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  from  Lapland  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  but  is  always  restricted 
to  pine-forests,  which  alone  afford  it  food  in  winter.  Its 
bones  have  been  found  in  the  kitchen-middens  of  Denmark, 
proving  that  country  to  have  once  been  clothed  with  woods 
of  that  kind.  More  lately  its  remains  have  been  recog- 
nized from  the  caves  of  Aquitaine.  Its  eastern  or 
southern  limits  in  Asia  cannot  be  precisely  given,  but  it 
certainly  inhabits  the  forests  of  a  great  part  of  Siberia. 
On  the  Stannovoi  Mountains,  however,  it  is  replaced  by  a 
distinct  though  nearly  allied  species,  the  T,  uroffolloidei  of 
Dr  von  Middendorff  ^  which  is  smaller  with  a  slenderer 
bill  but  longer  tail. 

The  Cock-of-the-wood  Is  remarkable  for  his  large  size  and 

^  Hot  to  h%  oonfoimdtd  with  the  Uid  so  nsaad  ]|E«T\oasly  by  Fkot 
SUaoo,  whidi  b  aa  hybrid 


glossy-black  plumage.  He  is  polygamous,  and  in  spring 
mounts  to  the  topmost  bough  of  a  tall  tree,  whence  he 
challenges  all  comers  by  extraordinary  sounds  and  gestures  ; 
while  Uie  hens,  which  are  much  smaller  and  mottled  in 
colour,  timidly  abide  below  the  result  of  the  frequent  duels, 
patiently  submitting  themselves  to  the  victor.  While  this 
is  going  on  it  is  the  practice  in  many  countries,  though 
generally  in  defiance  of  the  law,  for  the  so-called  sportsnian 
stealthily  to  draw  nigh,  and  with  well-aimed  rifle  to 
murder  the  principal  performer  in  the  scene.  The  hen 
makes  an  artless  nest  on  the  ground,  and  lays  therein  from 
seven  to  nine  or  even  more  eggs.  The  young  are  able  to 
fly  soon  after  they  are  hatched,  and  towards  the  end  of 
summer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  from  feeding  on  the  fruit 
and  leaves  of  the  bilberries  and  other  similar  plants,  which 
form  the  undercovert  of  the  forests,  get  into  excellent 
condition  and  become  good  eatiog.  With  the  first  heavy 
falls  of  snow  they  betake  tbemselves  to  the  trees,  and 
then,  feeding  on  the  pine-leaves,  their  flesh  speedilj 
acquires  so  strong  a  flavour  of  turpentine  as  to  be  distasto* 
ful  to  most  palates.  The  usual  method  of  pursuing  this 
species  on  the  Continent  is  by  encouraging  d  trained  dog 
to  range  the  forest  and  spring  the  birds,  which  then  perch 
on  the  trees ;  while  he  is  baying  at  the  foot  theii  attention 
is  so  much  attracted  by  him  that  they  permit  the  near 
approach  of  his  master,  who  thus  obtains  a  more  or  less 
easy  shot  A  considerable  number,  however,  are  also 
snared.  Hybrids  are  very  frequently  produced  between 
the  Capercally  and  the  Black  Grouse  {T,  tetrix),  and  the 
ofispring  has  been  described  by  some  authors  under  the 
name  of  T.  medium,  as  though  a  distinct  species,     (a.  ii.) 

CAPERNAUM  (Kavcpvaov/i,  that  is,  probably,  the 
village  of  Kachum),  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  on  the  bordem 
of  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  It  was,  more  than 
any  other  place,  the  residence  of  Jesus  after  He  commenced 
His  mission,  and  thus  became  the  scene  of  many  of  His 
most  important  miracles ;  but  the  infidelity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants brought  down  upon  them  the  heavy  denunciation  : — 
"  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven, 
shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell"  The  site  of  the  city 
is  a  matter  of  much  dispute,^-one  party,  headed  by  Dr 
Robinson,  maintaining  an  identification  with  Khan  Minyeh, 
and  another,  represented  by  Wilson,  Ritter,  and  Thomson, 
supporting  the  claims  of  Tell  Hum.  Khan  Minyeh  is 
situfited  in  a  "  fertile  plain  formed  by  the  retreat  of  the 
mountains  about  the  zniddle  of  the  western  shore.*  The 
ruins,  according  to  J.  L.  Porter,  extend  over  a  space  of 
several  acres ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  water«onree» 
Ain  et-Tin,  "  the  fountain  of  the  fig-tree,"  which  may  corre> 
spond  with  the  fountain  of  Capernaum  mentioned  by 
Josephus.  Tell  Hum  lies  about  three  miles  north  of 
Khan  Minyeh,  and  its  ruins,  covering  an  area  of  "  half  a 
mile  long  by  a  quarter  wide,*  prove  it  to  have  been  the 
site  of  no  small  town.  The  satisfactory  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion can  only  be  arrived  at  by  more  elaborate  researches. 

CAPERS,  the  unexpanded  flower-buds  of  CapparU 
tpinasa,  prepared  with  vinegar  for  use  as  a  pickle,  which  is 
much  esteemed.  The  caper  plant  is  a  trailing  shrub,  bo- 
longing  to  the  Mediterranean  region,  resembling  in  habit 
the  common  bramble,  and  having  handsome  flowers  of  a 
pinkish  white,  with  four  petals,  and  numerous  long  tassel- 
like stamens.  The  leaves  are  simple  and  ovate,  with  spiny 
stipules.  The  plant  is  cultivated  in  Sicily  and  the  South 
of  France ;  and  in  commerce,  capers  are  valued  according 
to  the  period  at  which  the  buds  are  gathered  and  preserved 
The  finest  are  the  jroung  tender  buds  called  "  nonpareil,* 
after  which,  gradually  increasing  in  sice  and  lessening  in 
value,  come  ''superfine,*  **fine,"  "oapudn,*  and  "cspot.* 
They  possess  valuable  stimulant^  acnd,  and  anti-aoorbiitio 
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properties  nimlar  to  the  Cruciferm,  Other  speciee  of 
OapparU  are  tbukrly  cmploywl  in  yarioiia  kcalitieB,  and- 
in  aome  cases  tlie  frait  is  pickled. 

GAFET,  Uie  name  of  a  family,  to  which,  for  nearly  nine 
eentoriea^  belonged  the  kings  ii  France  and  many  of  the 
ralers  of  the  most  powerful  fiefs  in  that  country,  and  which 
mingled  with  several  of  the  other  royal  races  of  Europe. 

The  first  of  the  Oapets  known  in  history  was  Bobert 
the  Strong,  a  Saxon  who  received  from  Cliarles  the 
Bdd  the  county  of  Ai^oa,  and,  later,  in  861,  the  duchy 
cf  tho  lie  de  France,  and  who  gained  popularity  by  his 
ivpdae  of  the  marauding  Normana  The  most  dlstin- 
gushed  of  his  successors  were  Eudes,  Robert,  Rudolph, 
who  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Burgundy  in  888,  922, 
and  923  respectiTely,  and  Hugh  the  Great,  count  of 
Psris  and  Orleans,  duke  of  France  and  Burgundy,  who 
keld  TBst  domains  from  the  Loire  to  the  frontiers  of 
FIcaidy.  His  son,  Hugh  Capet  (987-996),  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Normans  and  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Boigundy,  was,  in  987,  elected  king  by  acclamation,  and 
cnmed  at  Rheims,  in  place  of  the  Carlovingians,  who 
WBfe  hated  for  their  Qerman  manners  and  their  desire  to 
leoonstract  the  empire.  The  Capets,  on  the  contrary,  for 
some  timo  avoided  all  such  pretensions,  and  carefully 
inainteined  friendship  with  the  church  and  the  nobles, 
among  whom  they  dumed  to  be  no  more  than  primi  inter 
pvet,  and  over  whom  they  scarcely  attempted  to  exert  the 
sligfatest  aathonty.  By  following  this  policy,  they  firmly 
established  themiselTes  on  the  throne,  the  influence  of 
which  they  greatly  extended  by  marriages,  treaties,  and 
conquests,  and  which  the  family  continued  to  hold,  after 
tlie  faOure  of  the  direct  royal  line,  at  the  death  of  Charles 
lY.  in  1322,  by  the  accession  of  the  indirect  lines. of 
Valols,  which  reigned  from  1322  to  1589,  and  of  Bourbon, 
tke  last  monarchical  djmasty  of  France  (see  Frai^ce). 

The  royal  house  of  Yalois  was  founded  by  Philip  YL, 
son  of  Charles  de  Yalois,  second  son  of  Philip  m.  (see 
Yalois);  and  the  house  of  Bourbon  (whose  fainily 
name  was  Capet)  was  connected  with  the  Capets  by  the 
marriage,  in  1272,  of  Robert,  the 'sixth  son  of  Louis  IX., 
to  Beatrice,  the  sole  heiress  of  Agnes  of  Bourbon  and  the 
doke  of  Burgundy  (see  Bottrbok). 

Scarcely  second  in  importance  to  the  royal  house  is  the 
branch  to  which  belonged  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  In 
Ae  10th  century  Burgundy  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hugh 
tke  Great,  father  of  Hugh  Capet,  who  gave  it»  in  966,  to 
kii  son  Otho,  and  in  965  to  his  son  Henry.  In  1032  the' 
second  son  of  Rob^  the  Pious,  and  grandson  of  Hugh 
Gapet^  founded  the  first  ducal  house,  which  ruled  till  1361. 
For  two  years  the  duchy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
Imt  in  1363,  the  second  ducal  house,  also  Capetian,  was 
foonded  by  Philip  the  Bold,  son  of  king  John  (see 
Bctroukdt).  This  branch  of  the  Capets  is  also  distin- 
guished by  its  union  with  the  royal  house  of  Austria, 
through  the  marriage  of  Mary»  dau^ter  of  Charles  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy,  to  Maximilian,  the  archduke. 

Of  great  importance  also  Was  the  house  of  Ai^ou, 
vhich  was  founded  by  Charles,  brother  of  Louis  IX, 
injou  having  been  ceded,  with  other  provinces,  by  John 
d  England  to  Phflip  Augustus,  the  grandfather  of  Charles. 
For  an  account  of  the  counts  and  dukes  of  Anjou  see 
Asjon.  Members  of  this  family  sat  upon  the  thrones  of 
three  kingdoma.  The  counts  of  Ai^ou  were  also  kings  of 
Naples  frran  1226  to  1382;  in  1309  Charles  Robert  of 
Anjou  was  elected  king  of  Hungary,  his  claim  being  based 
upon  the  marriage  of  his  ancestor  with  the  daughter  of 
Stefdien  lY.  of  Hungary;  and,  in  1445,  Margaret, £kughter 
of  Duke  Ren^  married  HenryJK  of  England. 

A  third  branch  formed  Uie  house  of  Artois,  which 
was  founded,  in  1226,  by  Robert  the  Illustrious,  grandson 


of  Philip  Augustus,  who  gained  possession  of  Artois  by  his 
marriage  with  Isabella  of  Hainault.  This  house  merged  in 
that  of  Yalois,  in  1383,  b>  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of 
Artois  with  Philip  the  Hardy. 

The  throne  of  Navarre  was  also  filled  by  the  Capeta 
In  1284  ittf  heiress,  Jane,  became  the  wife  of  Philip  the 
Fair  of  France,  and  the  two  kingdoms  were  united  till 
Philip  of  Yalois  ascended  the  French  throne,  when  its 
queen,  Jane,  daughter  of  Louis  X.,  married  (1328)  into  the 
house  of  Evreux  (see  Nava&ke). 

In  the  13th  century  the  throne  of  Constantinople  was 
occupied  by  a  branch  of  the  Capets, — Pierre,  eighth  son 
of  Louis  YX,  having  obtained  tluit  dignity  as  brother-in« 
law  of  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders  (who  was  appointed 
emperor  by  the  Crusaders  in  1204)  and  of  his  suocessoi 
Henry.  Pierre  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Robert  and 
Baldwin  de  Courtenai,  from  the  latter  of  whom  Constan 
tinople  was  recovered  by  the  Greeks  in  1261. 

The  counte  of  Dreux,  for  two  centuries  and  a  hall 
(1132-1377),  and  the  counts  of  Evreux,  from  1307  to 
1425,  also  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Capets,— othei 
members  of  which  worthy  of  mention  are  the  Dunois  and 
the  Longuevilles,  illegitimato  branches  of  the  bouse  ot 
Yalois,  which  produced  many  famous  warriors  and  couT' 
tiers. 

CAPQRAYE,  John  (1393-1464),  an  English  historian, 
was  bom  at  L3mn  in  Noif  oik,  2l8t  April  1 393.  At  an  early 
ago  he  was  sent  to  one  of  the  English  universities, — most 
probably  Cambridge, — and  at  a  later  period  of  lus  life  he 
was  connected  with  both.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year  ho 
entered  tho  priesthood,  and  subsequently  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  in  London,  where  he  was  residing  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  King  Henry  YL  At  Oxford  he  graduated  D.D., 
tought  theology  publicly  in  the  schools,  and  lectured  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Having  become  an  Augns- 
tinian  friar  he  settled  down  in  the  house  belonging  to  thai 
order  in  his  native  town,  where,  to  quote  Leknd's  expre» 
sion,  he  '*  stuck  to  his  books  like  a  limpet  to  ito  rode* 
The  friary  at  L3mn  was  then  a  flourishing  establishment 
It  possessed  a  large  and  valuable  library,  and  afforded  a 
home  to  no  fewer  than  thirty  priests,  besides  subdeaoons 
and  novices  to  the  number  of  sixteen.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  Capgrave  became  prior  of  this  house,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  chosen  provincial  of  his  order  in 
England.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  retirement  of 
the  cloister  at  Lynn,  but  he  occasionally  visited  other 
Auguftinian  -friaries,  and  once,  at  least,  went  to  Roma 
He  died  at  Lynn  12th  August  1464.  Capgrave  was  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age.  His 
works  are  chiefly  theological,  consisting  of  commentaries, 
sermons,  and  biographies  of  saints.  To  the  last  class  be- 
longs the  I^^ova  Legenda  AnglioB^  printed  in  London  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1516.  Of  his  historical  works  the 
most  important  is  The  Chronicle  of  England,  published  in 
1858  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  the  Rev.  F.  GL 
Hingeeton,  and  forming  one  of  the  series  of  CkronieUi  amd 
MemoriaU  of  GrecUBriiain  and  Ireland,  This  **  Chronicle,* 
written  in  English,  extends  to  the  year  1417, — the  accounts 
of  the  reigns- of  the  later  kings  being  very  full  and  valu- 
able, and  containing  many  original  notices.  Mr  Hingeeton 
also  edited  in  the  same  year  and  for  the  same  series  Cap- 
grave's  Liber  de  lUtutribus  ffenricit,  in  the  original 
Latin,  accompanying  it  with  an  English  translation  in  a 
sepcrato  volume.  This  curious  work  contains  lives  of 
King  Henry  YX  and  other  men  of  eminence  who  bore  the 
name  of  Henry.  Many  other  works  by  Capgrave  are  pre- 
served in  MS.,  including  a  Life  of  St  Kathmne  in  quaint 
English  verse ;  but  it  is  believed  that  his  life  of  his  patron 
and  friend,  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  is  irrecoverably 
lost 
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ATUB^  Ui^bore  of  which  is  bo  amall  that  it  will  only 
admit  a  hair  (capiUa),  ia  called  a  capilkiy  tube. 
When  such  a  tube  of  g^aaa,  open  at  both  enos,  i»  placed 
farticallj  with  its  bwer  end  immersed  in  water,  the  water 
ia  obserred  to  riae  in  the  tube,  and  to  stand  within  the 
tuba  at  a  higher  level  than  the  water  outside.  The  action 
between  the  capillary  tube  and  the  water  has  been  called 
Gapillanr  Action,  and  the  name  has  been  extended  to 
many  other  phenomena  which  have  been  found  to  depend 
OQ  propertiea  of  liquids  and  solids  similar  to  those  which 
cause  water  to  rise  in  capillary  tubes. 

The  forces  which  are  concealed  in  these  phenomena  are 
those  which  act  between'  neighbouring  parts  of  the  same 
snbetaoce,  and  which  are  eddied  forces  of  cohesion,  and 
those  which  act  between  portbns  of  matter  of  different 
kinds,  which  are  called  forces  of  adhesion.  These  forces  are 
quite  insensible  between  two  portions  of  matter  separated  by 
any  distance  which  we  can  directly  measure.  It  ia  only 
i^en  the  dirtanoe  becomes  exceedingly  small  that  these 
focoes  become  perceptible.  Quincke^  has  made  experiments 
to  determine  the  greatest  distance  at  which  the  effect  of 
these  forces  is  sensible,  and  he  finds  for  various  substances 
distaocea  about  the  twenty-thousandth  oart  of  a  milli- 
metre. 

Pocgendorff*  tells  us  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci*  must  be 
considmd  as  the  discoverer  of  capillary  phenomena. 

The  first  accurate  observations  of  the  o^illaiy  action  of 
tubes  and  glass  plates  were  made  by  Hauksbee.^  He 
ascribes  the  action  t6  an  attraction  between  the  glass  and 
the  liquid.  He  observed  that  the  effect  was  the  same  in 
thick  tubes  as  in  thin,  and  concluded  that  only  those 
partidea  of  the  glass  which  are  very  nearthe  surface  have 
any  influence  on  the  phenomenon. 

Dr  Jurin  ^  ahowed  that  the  height  at  which  the  liquid  is 
tnspended  depends  on  the  section  of  the  tube  at  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  and  is  independent  of  the  form  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube.  He  considered  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  liquid  is  due  to  **  the  attraction  of  the  periphery 
or  section  of  tlie  surface  of  the  tube  to  which  the  upper 
surface  of  the  water  is  contiguous  and  coheres."  From 
this  he  shows  that  the  rise  of  the  liquid  in  tubes  of  the 
same  substance  is  inversely  proportional  to  their  radii 

Newton  devotes  the  31st  query  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  OpHch  to  molecular  forces,  and  instances  several 
examples  of  the  cohesion  of  liquids,  such  as  the  suspension 
ol  mercury  iu  a  barometer  tube  at  more  than  double  the 
height  at  which  it  usually  stands.  This  arises  from  its 
adhesion  to  the  tube,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  mercury 
suirtains  a  considerable  tension,  or  negative  pressure,  with- 
out tiie  separation  of  its  parts.  He  considers  the  oapillaiy 
Phenomena  to  be  of  the  same  kind,  but  his  explanation 
Ib  not  sufficiently  explicit  with  respect  to  the  nature  and 
the  limits  of  the  action  of  the  attractive  force. 

It  ia  to  be  observed  that,  while  these  early  speculators 
ascribe  the  phenomena  to  attraction,  they  do  not  distinctly 
assert  that  this  attraction  is  sensible  only  at  insensible 
distances,  and  that  for  all  distances  which  we  can  di/ectly 
measure  the  force  ia  altogether  insensible.  The  idea  of 
such  forces,  however,  had  been  distinctly  formed  by 
Newton,  who  gave  the  first  example  of  the  calculation  of 
the  effect  of  such  forces  in  lus  theorem  on  the  alteration  of 
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the  path  of  a  light-oorposcule  when  H  enten  or  lescfatf  • 
dense  body. 

Clairant  *  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  show  tlio 
necessity  of.  taong  account  of  the  attraction  between  tba 
parte  of  the  fiuid  itself  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomenftt 
He  does  not,  however,  reoognixe  the  &ot  that  the  diwH 
tai\pe  at  which  the  attraction  ia  sensible  is  not  only  small 
but  altogether  insensiblei 

Segner^  introduced  the  very  Important  idea  of  tlia 
surface-tension  of  b'quids,  which  he  ascribed  to  attnctm 
forces,  the  sphere  of  whose  action  is  so  small  **vi  nuUo 
adhuc  sansu  percipi  potuerit"  In  attempting  to  calailate 
the  effect  of  this  surface-tension  in  determining  the  foim 
of  a  drop  of  the  liquid.  Segner  took  account  of  the  com^ 
ture  of  a  meridian  section  of  the  drop,  but  neglected  tha 
effect  of  the  curvature  in  a  plane  at  d|^  angles  ta  ihia 
section. 

But  the  idea  of  surface-tension  introdnoed  by  Segner  liad 
a  most  important  effect  on  the  aubseqnent  devebpmeni  ol 
the  theory.  We  may  regard  it  as  a  physical  fiict  eetab* 
lished  by  experiment  in  the  same  way  as  the  laws  of  tha 
elasticity  of  solid  bodies.  We  may  investigate  the  fotcea 
which  act  between  finite  portions  of  a  liquid  in  the  sama 
way  as  we  investigate  the  forcea  wnieh  act  between  finita 
portions  of  a  dolid.  The  experiments  on  solids  lead  to 
certain  laws  of  elasticity  expressed  in  tenns  of  coefficiently 
the  values  of  which  can  be  determined  only  1^  experimenia 
on  each  particular  substance^  Yariooa  attempts  hava 
also  been  made  to  deduce  these  law*  from  particular 
hjrpotheses  as  to  the  action  between  the  molecules  of  iha 
elastic  substance.  We  may  therefore  regard  the  theory  of 
elasticity  as  consisting  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  e^ab> 
lishea  the  laws  of  the  elasticity  of  a  finite  portion  of  the  sdiid 
subjected  to  a  homogeneous  strain,  and  deduces  from  thaaa 
laws  the  equations  of  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  a  bodj 
subjected  to  any  forces  and  displacements.  The  second  part 
endeavours  to  deduce  the  facts  of  the  elasticity  of  a  finite 
portion  of  the  substance  from  hypotheses  aa  to  the  Inotioo 
of  its  constituent  molecules  and  the  forces  acting  between 
them. 

In  like  manner  we  may  by  expeiiihent  ascertain  tha 
general  fact  that  the  surface  of  a  liquid  is  in  a  state  of 
tension  similar  to  that  of  a  membrane  atretdied  equally  in 
all  directions,  and  prove  that  this  tension  depends  only  on 
the  nature  and  temperature  of  the  liquid  and  not  on  its 
form,  and  from  this  as  a  secondary  phvsical  principle  we 
may  deduce  all  the  phenomena  of  capulary  action.  This 
is  one  step  of  the  investigation.  The  next  step  is  to  deduce 
this  surface-tension  from  an  hypothesiB  as  to  the  moleonlai 
constitution  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  bodies  that  surround  It. 
The  scientific  importance  of  this  step  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  deffree  of  insight  which  it  affords  or  promiaes  into  the 
molectuar  constitution  of  real  bodies  by  the  suggestion  of 
experiments  by  which  we  may  discriminate  between  rival 
molecular  theories. 

In  1756  Leidenfrost*  showed  that  a  soap4nibble  tends 
to  contract,  so  that  if  the  tube  with  which  it  was  blown 
is  left  open  the  bubble  will  diminish  In  sise  and  will  expel 
through  the  tube  the  air  which  it  containa.  He  attributed 
this  force,  however,  not  to  any  general  property  of  tha 
suriaces  of  liquids,  but  to  the  fatty  part  of  the  soap  whic^ 
he  supposed  to  separate  itself  from  the  other  constitnenta 

^C\ainui,Thton^  d$la  Figw  d$  la  Teru,  Psris,  1808,  pp.  106^ 
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V  the  solotbiiy  adJ  to  fonxLA  tliin  skin  <m  tbe-ouier  face 

V  the  bubble. 

In  1787  Monge^^aserted  UiAfby  mipposing  the  adber- 
«iee  of  the  particles  of  a  fluid  to  haye  a  sensible  effect  only 
aft  fhe  surface  itself  and  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  it 
voold  be  easy  to  detennine  the  currature  of  the  surfaces 
•f  fluids  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  solid  boundaries 
ifhieh  contain  them ;  that  these  surfaces  would  be  liiUearicB 
U  which  the  tension,  constant  in  all  directions,  would  be 
Sfwjwhere  equal  to  the  adherence  of  two  pwrticles,  and 
the  phenomena  of  capillary  tubes  would  then  present 
BoCmnj:  which  could  not  be  determined  by  analysis."  He 
applieci  this  principle  of  surface-tension  to  the  explanation 
m  the  apparent  attractions  and  repulsions  between  bodies 
ioatins:  on  a  liquid. 

In  lo02  Leslie  *gaTe  the  first  correct  explanation  of  the 
vise  of  A  liquid  in  a  tube  by  considering  the  effect  of  the 
attiactioa  of  the  solid  on  the  very  thin  stratum  of  the  liquid 
IB  contact  with  it  He  does  not,  like  tue  earlier  specu- 
kton,  suppose  this  attraction  to  act  in  an  upward  direction 
so  as  to  support  the  fluid  directly.  He  shows  that  the 
atlnctioii  ii  everywhere  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  sob'd. 
The  direct  effect  of  the  attraction  is  to  increase  the  pres- 
sure of  the  stratum  of  the  fluid  in  oontact  with  the  solid, 
lo  as  to  make  it  greater  than  the  pressure  in  the  interior 
of  the  fluid.  The  result  of  this  pressure  if  unopposed  is 
lo  cause  this  stratum*  to  spread  itself  over  the  surface  of 
the  solid  as  a  drop  of  water  is  observed  to  do  when  placed 
m  a  dean  hovixoirtal  glass  plate,  and  this  even  when  gravity 
opposes  the  action,  as  when  the  drop  is  placed  on  the  under 
Mffaca  of  the  plate.  Hence  a  glass  tube  plunged  into 
water  would  become  wet  all  over  were  it  not  that  the 
aseendioff  liquid  film  carries  up  a  quantity  of  other  liquid 
wfaieh  omeres  to  it,  so  that  when  it  has  ascended  to  a  cer- 
tain height  the  weight  of  the  column  balances  the  force  by 
whidi  the  film  spreads  itself  over  the  glass.  This  explana- 
tion  of  the  action  of  the  solid  u  equivalent  to  that  by 
which  Gauss  aftor?rards  supplied  the  defect  of  the  theory 
sf  Laplace,  except  that,  not  being  expressed  in  terms  of 
natheoiatical  symbols,  it  does  not  indicate  the  mathe- 
Batieal  relation  between  the  attraction  of  individual  par- 
tides  and  the  final  result  Lesb'e's  theory  was  afterwards 
treated  according  to  Laplace's  mathematical  methods  by 
Jsmes  Ivory  in- the  article  on  capillary  action,  under  the 
heading  "Fluids,  Elevation  of,"  in  the  supplement  to  the 
louTth  edition  of  the  Eneydopcedxa  Britannica^  published 
hi  1819. 

In  1804  Thomas  Toun^  *  founded  the  theory  of  ^iliary 
phenomena  on  the  principle  of  surface-tension.  He  also 
observed  the  constancy  of  the  angle  of  contact  of  a  liquid 
sarfaee  with  a  solid,  and  showed  how  from  these  two  prin- 
ciples to  deduce  the  phenomena  of  capillary  action.  His 
eassy  contains  the  solution  of  a  great  number  of  cases, 
bdoding  most  of  those  afterwards  solved  by  Laplace,  but 
hii  methods  of  demonstratian,  though  always  correct,  and 
often  extremely  elegant,  are  sometimes  rendered  obscure 
br  his  scrupulous  avoidance  of  mathematical  symbols. 
Having  applied  ^the  secondary  principle  of  surface-tension 
to  the  various  particular  cases  of  capillary  action,  Touiig 
proceeds  to  deduce  this  surface-tension  from  ulterior  prin- 
ctples.  He  supposes  the  particles  to  act  ou  one  another 
with-two  different  kinds  of  forces,  one  of  which«  the  attrac- 
tive force  of  cohesion,  extends  to  particles  at  a  greater 
diBtance  than  those  to  which  the  repulsive  force  is  confined. 
He  further  supposes  that  the  attractive  force  is  constant 
ttroughout  the  minute  distance  to  which  it  extends,  but 

1  Mtmoiru  d$  tAtmd,  dm  Seitnut,  1787,  p.  606, 
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that  the  repulsive  force  increases  rapidly  as  the  dirtance 
dimimshes.  He  thus  shows  that  at  a  curved  part  of  ^e 
surface,  a  superficial  particle  would  be  urged  towards  the 
centre  of  curvature  of  the  surface,  and  he  gives  reasons  for 
concluding  that  this  force  is  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the 
curvatures  of  the  surface  in  two  normal  planes  at  ri^ 
angles  to  each  other. 

The  subject  was  next  taken  up  by  Laplace.^  His  results 
are  in  many  respects  identical  with  those  of  Young,  but  his 
methods  of  amving  at  them  are  very  different,  being  con- 
ducted entiruly  by  mathematical  calculations.  The  form 
into  which  he  has  thrown  his  investigation  seems  to  have 
deterred  many  able  physicists  from  the  inquiry  into  the 
ulterior  cause  of  capillary  phenomena,  and  induced  them 
to  rest  content  with  deriving  them  from  the  fact  of  surface* 
tension.  But  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  molecular 
constitution  of  bodies  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  effect  of 
forces  which  are  sensible  only  at  insensible  distances; 
and  Laplace  has  furnished  us  with  an  example  of  the 
method  of  this  study  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 
Laplace  investigates  the  force  acting  on  the  fiuid  contained 
in  an  infinitely  slender  canal  normal  to -the  surface  of  the 
fiuid  arising  from  the  attraction  of  the  parts  of  the  fiuid 
outside  the  canal  He  thus  finds  for  the  pressure  at  a 
point  in  the  interior  of  the  fiuid  an  expression  of  the  form 


p=k+?h(^4), 


where  K  b  a  constant  pressure,  probably  very  large,  which, 
however,  does  not  influence  capillary  phenomena,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  determined  from  observation  of  such 
phenomena ;  H  is  another  constant  on  which  all  capillary 
phenomena  depend :  and  R  and  K  are  the  radii  of  curvature 
of  any  two  normal  sections  of  the  surface  at  ri^ht  angles 
to  each  other. 

In  the  first  part  of  our  own  investigation  we  shall  adhere 
to  the  symbols  used  by  Laplace,  as  we  shall  find  that  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  pbysical  interpretation  of  these 
s3rmbols  is  necessary  for  toe  further  investigation  of  the 
subject  In  the  Supplement  to  the  Theory  of  Capillary 
Action^  Laplace  deduces  the  equation  of  the  surface  of  the 
fiuid  from  the  condition  that  the  resultant  force  on  a  particle 
at  the  surface  must  be  normal  to  the  surface.  His  explana- 
tion, however,  of  the  rise  of  a  liquid  in  a  tube  is  based  on 
the  atsumptum  of  the  constancy  of  the  angle  of  contact  for 
the  same  solid  and  fiuid,  and  of  this  he  has  nowhere  given 
a  satisfactory  proof.  In  this  supplement  Laplace  gives 
many  important  appUcations  of  toe  theory,  and  compares 
the  results  with  the  experiments  of  Qay-Lussac 

The  next  great  step  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  was 
made  by  Qauss.^  The  principle  which  he  adopts  is  thaft 
of  virtual  velocities,  a  pnnciple  which  under  his  hands  was 
gradually  transforming  itself  into  what  is  now  known  as 
the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  Instead  of 
calculating  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  resultant 
force  on  each  particle  arising  from  the  action  (A  neighbour- 
ing particles,  he  forms  a  single  expression  which  is  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  potentials  arising  from  the  mutual 
action  between  pairs  of  particles.  This  expression  has  been 
called  the  force  function.  With  its  sign  reversed  it  is  now 
called  the  potential  energy  of  the  system.  It  consists  of 
three  parts,  the  first  depending  on  the  action  of  gravity, 
the  second  on  the  mutual  action  between  the  particles  oi 
the  fiuid,  and  the  third  on  the  action  between  the  partidea 
of  the  fiuid  and  the  particles  of  a  solid  or  fiuid  in  contact 
with  it 

^  iieeami^  CeleiU,  loppleinaiit  to  the  ttnth  book,  pabliabed  la 
1806. 

*  Printipia  genendia  Theortm  Fiffura  Fluidonm  intUUuJSfuiUbrU 
(UOttingen,  1880),  or  Werie,  v.  29  (0«ttiiigeii,  1867). 
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Tho  condition  of  eqailibriom  is  that  this  expression 
(which  we  may  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  call  the  potential 
energy)  shall  be  a  minimum.  This  condition  when  worked 
out  gives  not  only  the  equation  of  the  free  surface  in  the 
form  already  established  by  Laplace,  but  the  conditions  of 
the  angle  of  contact  of  this  surface  with  the  surface  of  a 
solid. 

Gauss  thus  supplied  the  principal  defect  m  the  great 
work  of  Laplace.  lie  also  pointed  out  more  dbtincUy  the 
nature  of  the  assumptions  which  we  must  make  with 
respect  to  the  law  of  action  of  the  particles  in  order  to  be 
consistent  with  observed  phenomena.  He  did  not,  however, 
enter  into  the  explanation  of  particular  phenomena,  as  this 
bad  been  done  already  by  Laplace.  He  points  out,  however, 
to  physicists  the  advantages  of  the  method  of  Segner  and 
Qay-LuBsac,  afterwards  carried  out  by  Quince,  of  measur- 
iDg  the  dimensions  of  large  drops  of  mercury  on  a  horizontal 
or  slightly  concave  surface,  and  those  of  large  bubbles  ef 
air  in  transparent  Ifquids  resting  against  the  under  side  of 
a  horizontal  plate  of  a  substance  wetted  by  the  liquid. 

Li  1831  Poisson  published  his  NouvelU  Theorie  de 
VAOion  Capillaire,  He  maintains  that  there  is  a  rapid 
variation  of  density  near  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  and  he 
givefi  very  strong  reasons,  which  have  been  only  sti'ength- 
ened  by  subeoquent  discoveries,  for  believing  that  this  is 
the  case.  He  then  proceeds  to  an  investigation  of  the 
equilibrium  of  a  fluid  on  the  hypothesis  of  uniform  density, 
aud  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  on  this  hypothesis 
none  of  the  observed  capillary  phenomena  would  take  place, 
and  that,  therefore,  Laplace's  theory,  in  which  the  density 
is  supposed  uniform,  is  not  only  insufficient  but  erroneous. 
In  particular  he  maintains  that  the  constant  pressure  K, 
which  occurs  in  Laplace's  theory,  and  which  on  that  theory 
is  very  large,  must  be  in  point  of  fact  very  small,  but  the 
equ&tion  of  equilibrium  from  which  he  concludes  this  is 
Itself  defective.  Laplace  assumes  that  the  liquid  has 
nniform  density,  and  that  the  attraction  of  its  molecules 
extends  to  a  finite  though  insensible  distance.  On  these 
assumptions  his  results  are  certainly  right,  and  are  confirmed 
l>y  the  independent  method  of  Gauss,  so  that  the  objections 
raised  against  them  by  Poisson  fall  to  the  around.  But 
whether  the  assumption  of  uniform  density  be  physically 
correct  is  a  very  different  question,  and  Poisson  has  done 
good  service  to  science  in  showing  how  to  carry  on  the 
investigatioD  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  density  very  near 
the  surface  is  different  from  that  in  the  interior  of  the  fluid. 

The  result,  however,  of  Poiason's  investigation  is  practi« 
cally  equivalent  to  that  already  obtained  by  Laplace.  In 
both  theories  the  equalion  of  the  liquid  surface  is  the  same, 
involving  a  constant  .H,  which  can  be  determined  only  by 
experiment  The  only  difference  is  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  quantity  H  depends  on  the  law  of  the  molecular  forces 
and  the  law  of  density  near  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  as 
these  laws  are  unknown  to  us  we -cannot  obtain  any  test  to 
discriminate  between  the  two  theories. 

We  have  now  described  the  principal  forms  of  the  theory 
of  capillary  action  during  its  earUer  development  In  more 
recent  times  the  method  of  Gauss  has  been  modified  so  as 
to  take  account  of  the  variation  of  density  near  the  surface, 
and  its  language  has  been  translated  in  terms  of  the  modern 
doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy.^ 

M.  Plateau,'  who  has  himself  made  the  most  elaborate 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  surface-tension,  has  adopted  the 

*  8m  Prof.  Betti,  Ttoria  deUa  CapaUuritd:  Ifuovo  CimstUo,  1867  ; 
a  memoir  by  M.  BUM,  "  UeUr  einigt  Ponckto  in  der  Theorie  der 
Capiilarencheinmigei),*'  Poffff.  Ann.,  exxziz.  p.  280  (1870) ;  and  M. 
Van  der  Wool'i  Ovtr  ds  ConiinuU0%t  van  dsn  Oa»-  en  VloeiiCq/loe- 
ikuid.  The  atactent  will  And  a  good  aceoont  of  the  enbject  from  a 
Biathematlcal  poiDt  of  view  in  Profeaaor  Challia't  "  Report  on  th« 
Tkr^rj  of  Capillary  Attraction,  Brit.  An,  lUport,  iv.  p.  268  (1884.) 

'  If    riaUau,  ^UifHt  MyerimmtaU  «i  fkhriqtu  4t»  liqmda$. 


followiog  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  effects  of  gravity  x 
Uo  forms  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  of  the  same 
density  as  olive  oiL  He  then  introduces  a  quantity  of  oil 
into  the  mixture.  It  assumes  the  form  of  a  sphere  under 
the  action  of  surface-tension  alone.  He  then,  by  means 
of  rings  of  iron-wire,  disks,  and  other  contrivances,  altera 
the  form  of  certain  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  oil  Tho 
uree  portions  of  the  surface  then  assume  new  forms  depend- 
ing on  the  equilibrium  of  surface-tension.  In  this  way  he 
has  produced  a  great  many  of  the  forms  of  equilibrium  of 
a  liquid  under  the  action  of  surface-tension  alone^  and  com- 
pared tiiem  with  the  results  of  mathematical  investigation. 
He  has  also  greatly  facilitated  the  study  of  liquid  films  bj 
showing  how  to  form  a  liquid,  the  films  of  which  will  last 
for  twelve  or  even  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  debt  which 
science  owes  to  M.  Plateau  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact 
that,  while  investigating  these  beautiful  phenomena,  he  has 
never  himself  seen  them.  He  lost  his  sight  long  ago  in  tho 
pursuit  of  science,  and  has  ever  since  been  obliged  to  depend 
on  the  eyes  and  the  hands  of  others. 

M.  Van  der  Mensbrugghe*  has  also  devised  a  great  number 
of  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  phenomena  of  surface- 
tension,  and  has  shown  their  connection  with  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr  Tomlinson  on  th6  figures  formed  by  oils  dropped 
on  the  dean  surface  of  water. 

M.  Dupr^  in  his  5th,  6th,  and  7th  Memoirs  on  the 
Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat  {Ann,  de  Qtimte  el  de  Fhynque, 
1866  to  1868)  has  done  much  towards  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  thermodynamics  to  capillary  phenomena,  and 
the  experiments  of  his  son  are  exceedingly  ingem'ous  and 
well  devised,  tracing  the  influence  of  surface-tension  in  a 
great  number  of  very  different  circumstances,  and  dedudng 
from  independent  methods  the  numerical  vaJue  of  the  sur- 
face-tension. The  experimental  evidence  which  M  Dupr6 
has  obtained  bearing  on  the  molecular  structure  of  liquids 
must  be  very  valuable,  even  if  many  of  our  present  opinions 
on  this  subject  should  turn  out  to  be  erroneous. 

M.  Quincke^  has  made  a  most  elaborate  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  tension  of  the  surfaces  separating  one  liquid 
from  another  and  from  air. 

M.  Liidtge^  has  experimented  on  liquid  films,  and  has 
shown  how  a  film  of  a  liquid  of  high  surface-tension  is  re-^ 
placed  by  a  film  of  lower  surface-tension.  He  has  alM  ex* 
perimeuted  on  the  effects  of  the  thickness  of  the  film,  and 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  thinner  a  film  is,  the 
greater  is  its  tension.  This  result,  however,  has  been  tested 
by  M.  Van  der  Mensbrugghe,  who  finds  that  the  tension  is 
the  same  for  the  same  liquid  whatever  be  the  thickness^  as 
long  as  the  film  does  not  burst  The  phenomena  of  yeiy 
thin  liquid  films  deserve  the  most  careful  study,  for  it  is  in 
this  way  that  we  are  most  likely  to  obtain  evidence  by 
which  we  may  test  the  theories  of  the  molecular  structure 
of  liquids. 

Sir  W.  Thomson^  has  investigated  the  effect  of  the  cor* 
vature  of  the  surface  of  a  liquid  on  the  thermal  equilibrium 
between  the  Uquid  and  the  vapour  in  contact  with  it.  He 
has  also  calculated  the  effect  of  surfaoe-tensjon  on  the  pro- 
pagation of  waves  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  and  has  deter- 
mined the  minimum  velocity  of  a  wave^  and  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  when  it  is  just  sufficient  to  disturb  the  surlaoe 
of  still  water.^ 

Tbsobt  or  OAPiLLAiur  Aotion. 

When  two  different  fluids  are  placed  in  contact,  tbejf 
may  either  diffuse  into  each  other  or  remain  separate.     In 

•  Utm.  d9  tAcctd,  Jtoy.  de  Belffiftu,  zzzvU.  0871). 

•  Pogg,  i4iM.,  czxxix.  (1870),  p.  1. 

»  Pogg,.Ann,,  cxzjciz.  (1870),  p.  680. 

•  Proeeedimge  R.  5.,  BdiDborgh.  Fobmarv  7.  IfTS. 
'  PkiUmpkicffi  Mmrmne,  NovMnbv,  1871. 
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looM  euas  diifosion  takes  place  to  a  limited  extent,  after 
vilich  the  resultiDg  mixtures  do  not  mix  with  each  other. 
Hie  same  substance  may  be  able  to  exist  in  two  different 
•tstos  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  as  when  water 
ud  its  saturated  rapour  are  contained  in  the  same  veaseL 
Hie  conditions  under  which  the  thermal  and  mechanical 
sqiuHbrium  of  two  fluids,  two  mixtures,  or  the  same  sub- 
ritance  in  two  physical  states  in  contact  with  each  other,  is 
possible  belong  to  thermodynamics.  All  that  we  baye  to 
obserre  at -present  is  that,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  fluids 
tk>  not  mix  of  themaelyes,  the  potential  energy  of  the  system 
Bust  be  greater  when  the  fluids  are  mixed  than  when  they 
SIB  separate 

It  is  found  by  experiment  that  it  is  only  veiy  doee  to  the 
boundmg  sorface  of  a  liquid  that  the  forces  arising  from 
tbe  mutual  action  of  its  parts  have  any  resultant  e^t  on 
ons  of  its  particles.  The  experiments  of  Quincke  and 
others  seem  to  show  that  the  extreme  range  of  the  forces 
wtuch  produce  capillary  action  lies  between  a  thousandth 
and  a  twenty  thousandth  part  of  a  millimetre 

Wo  shall  nse  the  symbol  c  to  denote  this  extreme  range, 
bejocd  which  the  action  of  these  forces  may  be  regarded 
m  insensible.  If  x  denotes  the  potential  energy  of  unit 
of  mass  of  the  substance,  we  may  treat  x  ea  sensibly  con- 
stant exoept  within  a  distance  c  of  the  bounding  surface  of 
the  fluid.  In  the  interior  p{  the  fluid  it  has  the  uniform 
taloe  xs*  ^  ^®  manner  the  density,  p,  is  sensibly  equal 
to  the  constant  quantity  0^  which  is  ita  value  in  the  interior 
of  the  liquid,  except  within  a  distance  t  of  the  bounding 
•orface.  Hence  if  V  is  the  volume  of  a  mass  M  of  liquid 
bounded  by  a  surface  whose  area  is  S,  the  integral 

IL^JJfpdaAyiM (1). 

where  tka  integration  is  to  be  extended  throughout  the 
folnme  V,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  considering 
soparataly  the  thin  shell  or  skin  extending  from  the  outer 
•nfiee  to  a  depth  c,  within  which  the  diensity  and  other 
propertsse  of  the  liquid  vary  with  the  depth,  and  the 
btarior  portion  of  the  liquid  within  which  its  properties 
srs  constant. 

&noe  c  ia  a  line  of  insensible  magnitude  compared  with 
the  dimenaiona  of  the  mass  of  liquid  and  the  principal 
radii  of  corvatore  of  its  surface,  the  volume  of  the  shell 
whose  surface  ia  S  and  thickneas  c  will  be  Sc.  and  that  of 
tlie  interior  apaee  will  be  Y  -  Sc 

If  «e  mippoM  a  normal  v  leM  thaa  « to  be  drawn  from  the  tor- 
Im  8  into  the  liquid,  w«  may  dirido  the  sheU  into  elementary  shells 
whoea  thieknees  ia  tfr,  in  each  of  which  the  density  and  other  pro- 
pwtiee  of  the  liquid  will  be  oonatant 

The  Tohime  of  one  of  these  aheUs  wiU  be  Btfr.    Its  mass  will  be 

M».    The  maM  of  the  whole  shell  will  therefore  be  s/'^r,  and 

Oat  of  the  Interior  part  of  the  liquid  (Y-8«V»-  We  thna  find  for 
the  whole  maea  of  tne  liquid 

M=Vfl,-8/^(/ii-#Vf» (2). 

To  lad  the  potential  energy  we  have  to  integrate 

L^jUJ-xM^OydM (8). 

SsbatltBting  x^  for  ^  in  the  prooef  a  we  have  just  gone  throogh, 
vsiad 

E-Vx^-B/^(Xa^-»»V«r.    .     .     .     (4). 
Mshiiilying  equation  (2)  bj  xo»  sad  subtracting  it  tnrn  (4), 

E-Mx*-XtV/(x-Xi)prfr.     ...(«>. 

In  Am  ezprtHion  K  and  x*  sre  both  constant,  so  that  the  raria- 
tkas  of  the  right  hand  side  of  the  equation  is  tiie  tame  as  that  of 
the  enetgy  E,  and  expreeiei  that  part  of  the  energywhioh  depends 
ea  ^  area  of  the  boonding  surface  of  the  liquid,  we  may  sail  this 
the  ssrfaoe  eneigj. 

The  symbol  y  eipieeies  the  energj  of  unit  of  msss  of  the  liqtdd 
stadei^  r  wiUiin  tiie  bounding  eorfaee.  When  tike  Uqnid  u  in 
MBteet  vitk  a  rsie  medlnin,  ench  aa  ita  own  vapour  or  any  other 


ns,  X  is  greater  than  x*  and  the  sarfiMe  energr  Is  podtife.  By 
ue  principle  of  the  ooneerration  of  enersy*  any  diaplaoement  of  the 
liqmd  by  which  its  energy  is  diminiaheowill  tend  to  take  place  of 
iteelf.  Hence  if  the  enersy  is  the  greater,  the  greater  the  area  of 
the  expoeed  •orface,  the  Eqnid  wilTtend  to  more  in  such  a  way  as 
to  diminiah  tbe  area  of  the  expoeed  surface,  or  in  other  wotds,  the 
expoeed  sorface  will  tend  to  mminish  if  it  can  do  so  eoosistently 
with  thk  other  conditions.  This  tendency  of  the  sorfaos  to  eootraot 
itself  11  called  the  sorfaoe-tenaion  of  Uqoida. 

K.  Dnpr^  has  deecribed  an  arrangement  by  whidh  tiis  sorlhee- 
tension  of  aliooid  film  may  be  illostrated. 

A  piece  of  aneet  metal  ia  ent  oat  in  the  form  AA(fiff.l>.  X^nxj 
fine  slip  of  metal  ia  laid  on  it  in  tiie  positioB  BB,  saa  tiks  whols  is 
dipped  into  a  eolation  of  soap^ 
or  H.  Plateao'a  glycerine  mix* 
tnre.  When  it  it  taken  out 
the  rectangle  AACC  is  fiUed 
ap  by  s  liquid  film.  Thii  film, 
howerer,  tends  to  contract  on 
itself,  and  the  loose  strip  of 
metal  BB  will,  if  it  is  let  go, 
be  drawn    op   towards   AA,  I^*  1* 

prorided  it  is  sufficiently  light  and  smooth. 

Let  T  be  the  sorface  enenry  ^t  onit  of  area ;  then  the  energy  of 
a  sorface  of  area  8  will  be  ST.  If,  in  the  rectangle  AACC,  AA  >«l 
and  CC«ft,  iu  area  ii  S«a^,  and  ito  enetgj  To^.  Hence  if  F 
is  the  force  by  which  the  slip  BB  is  palled  towsida  AA', 


'-^ 


To^bTs 


(«)• 


or  the  force  srising  from  the  sorfsce>tenslon  acting  on  a  length  a  of 
the  strip  ia  To,  eo  that  T  repreeents  the  sorfaoe-tension  act' 
transrersely  on  eveiy  onit  of  length  of  the  periphery  of  the  liq 
•oHsoe.    Hence  if  we  write 


T-y^'Cr-XeVdr 


.^.    (TX 


we  may  define  T  either  as  the  sarface.energy  per  unit  of  area,  or  ss 
the  sorface* tension  per  onit  of  oontoor,  for  the  nomerical  valoea  of 
tbeee  two  qoantities  are  equal 

If  the  liqoid  is  boonded  bv  s  dense  substsnce,  whether  liquid  or 
solid,  the  valoe  of  x  may  be  oyTerent  (torn  its  valoe  when  the  liquid 
has  a  free  eorfaee.  If  tne  liqoid  is  in  contact  with  another  liqoid» 
let  OS  distingoish  qnsntities  belonging  to  the  two  liquids  by  soinzesi 


We  shall  then  hare 


B|-M|Xn-8y^(Xi-XnVi*^  ...    (8), 
l,-M^-8y;^(X,-x..Wf's.      .    .    (»). 


Adding  theee  expressions^  snd  diriding  tiis  second  member  by  8» 
we  obtain  for  the  tension  of  the  snriaoe  of  eontaot  of  thetwoliqoida 

Tp,-y^(Xi-XioM'^+/7*^««'«»«^^«-'  •  ^^^ 

If  this  qusntity  is  positive,  (he  surface  of  eontaot  will  tend  to 
contract,  and  the  liquids  will  remain  distinct  If,  howerer,  it  were 
negative,  the  displsoement  of  the  liquids  which  tends  to  enlsfge  the 
•orface  of  contact  would  be  aided  by  the  molecalar  foroes,  so  that 
the  liqoids,  if  not  kept  separate  by  gravity,  would  at  length  become 
thoroughly  mixed.  JSo  instance,  howerer.  of  a  phenomenon  of  thia 
kind  has  been  discovered,  for  those  liqoida  which  mix  of  themselres 
do  so  by  the  process  of  diiffosion,  which  is  a  mdecolar  motion,  and 
not  by  the  spontaneoos  pockering  and  replication  of  the  boonding 
surface  as  would  be  the  case  if  T  were  negative. 

It  if  probable,  however,  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
integraibelonging  to  the  leee  dense  floid  is  negative.  If  the  denser 
body  be  solid  we  csn  often  demonstrate  thia' ;  for  the  liqoid  tends  to 
spread  itself  over  the  sorfsoe  of  the  solid,  so  ss  to  increase  the  area 
of  the  sorfsoe  of  contsct,  eren  slthoogh  in  so  doing  it  is  obliged  to 
increase  the  free  sorface  in  oppoeition  to  the  sorface-tension.  Thaa 
water  spreads  itself  cot  on  a  clean  sorface  of  glaaa.    This  shows 

thaty^  (x  -  XbWr  must  be  negative  for  water  in  contact  with  glass. 

On  TH8  Temsior  or  Liquid  Yuma, 

The  method  already  given  for  the  investigation  of  the 
surface-tension  of  a  liquid,  all  whoee  dimensions  are 
senaibley  fails  in  the  case  of  a  liquid  film  such  as  a  soap- 
bubble.  In  such  a  film  it  is  possible  that  no  part  of  the 
liquid  may  be  so  far  from  the  surface  aa  to  have  the 
potential  and  density  corresponding  to  what  we  have  called 
the  interior  of  a  liquid  mass,  and  measurements  of  the 


CO 
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t^auon  of  the  film  when  drawn  out  to  different  degrees 
«f  thinness  may  poeaibly  lead  to  ah  estimate  of  the  range 
<if  the  molecular  forces,  or  at  least  of  the  depth  within  a 
liquid  Miass,  at  which  its  properties  become  sensibly  uni* 
form.  We  shall  therefore  indicate  a  method  of  investigat- 
ing the  tension  of  such  films. 

Ltt  Sbotha  «rw  of  th«  film,  M  its  msaa,  and  E  its  energy ;  e^  the 
mtm,  and  «  the  energy  of  unit  of  area ;  tbea 

M-SiT (11). 

E-S# (12). 

Let  us  now  sappooe  that  by  eome  change  in  the  form  of  the 
bvnndary  of  the  film  iti  area  is  changed  from  8  to  8  •!•  dS.  If  its 
tension  le  T  the  work  reqnired  to  effect  thie  increase  of  sorf ace  will 
be  TdS,  and  the  energy  of  the  film  will  be  increased  by  this  amonnty 
Hence 

mSdt  +  idS (IS). 

Dnt  idnce  U  is  coostaut, 

dn^Sdff-^irda^O (14). 

Eliminating  dS  from  equations  (IS)  and  (14),  and  dividing  by  8, 
wsfind 

T  — '^ *»>• 

In  this  ezpreaaion  s  denotes  the  mass  of  onit  of  area  of  tlie  film, 
and  «  the  enersy  of  unit  of  area. 

If  we  take  the  axis  of  a  normal  to  either  surface  of  the  film,  the 
radius  of  cunrature  of  which  we  suppose  to  be  Tory  great  compared 
with  its  thickness  e,  and  if  ^  is  the  density,  and  x  the  eneigy  of  nnit 
vf  mass  at  depth  s,  then 

9'/^pdz (1«). 

and 

4^/^Xpdt (17). 

Both  p  and  x  are  functions  of  m,  the  Talne  of  which  remains  the 
same  when  s  -  c  is  substituted  for  s.  If  the  thickness  of  the  film  is 
greater  than  2c«  there  will  be  a  stratum  of  thickness  e  -  2«  in  the 
middle  of  the  film,  within  which  the  Tslues  of  p  and  x  ^iU  be  p^  and 
Xa.  In  the  tro  straU  on  either  side  of  this  the  law,  aocordmg  to 
which  o  and  x  depend  on  the  depth,  will  be  the  same  as  in  a  liquid 
mass  ui  larsB  dimensions*    Hence  in  this  case 


d£ 
da 


•  -(c-20p»  +  2/*prfi'  . 

s-(c-2«)xfl^,+2y^xprf»' 
di 


ds 


x«» 


r.2y^X/K?r-2x.y^pc/. 
-2/^(X-X»)prf»'.    . 


(18). 
(1»). 


(20). 


Uonoe  tlie  tension  of  a  thick  film  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  tlie  ten> 
•ious  of  its  two  surfaces  as  already  calculated  (eauation  7).  On 
the  hypothesis  of  uniform  density  we  shall  find  that  this  is  true 
for  films  whose  thickness  exceeds  c. 

The  symbol  x  is  defined  as  the  energy  of  unit  of  mass  of  the  sub- 
stance.  A  knowledge  of  the  absolute  value  of  this  energy  is  not 
required,  dnce  In  every  expression  in  which  it  occurs  it  is  under  the 
form  X  "  Xdt  that  is  to  say,  the  difference  between  the  energy  in  two 
different  states.  The  only  cases,  however,  in  which  we  have  experi- 
mental values  of  this  (juantitv  are  when  the  substance  is  either  liouid 
and  surrounded  by  similar  liquid,  or  gaseous  and  surrounded  by 
similar  gas.  It  is  impossible  to  make  direct  measur  Jients  of  the 
properties  of  particles  of  the  substancs  within  the  insensible  distance 
«  of  the  bounding  surface. 

When  a  liquid  is  in  thermal  and  dynamical  equilibrium  with  its 
▼aponr,  then  if  /  and  x'  sre  the  values  of  p  and  x  for  the  vapour, 
and  p^  and  x*  those  for  the  liquid, 

•  t       1  \ 

.     (21). 

where  J  is  the  dynsmical  equivalent  of  heat,  L  is  the  latent  heat 
of  unit  of  msss  of  the  vapour,  ami  p  is  the  pressure.  At  points  in 
the  liquid  very  near  iu  surface  it  is  probable  that  x  is  neater  than 
Xt»  snd  at  pomts  in  the  gas  verv  near  the  surCsce  of  the  liquid  it 
isprobable  that  x  is  less  than  x*  but  this  has  hot  as  yet  been  as- 
esrtained  expenmentallv.  We  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  anply 
to  this  subject  the  methods  used  in  thermodynamics,  and  where 
theee  ful  us  ws  ihsU  have  rscourss  to  the  hypotheses  of  molecular 
fhyaioa. 
1^    Ws  hays  next  to  determins  the  value  of  x  in  terms  of  the  action 


x'-x.-Jl.-p(^-i)  . 


between  one  particle  and  another.  Let  us  snpposs  thst  the  focos 
between  two  particles  m  and  mf  at  the  distance /is 

F-mt»'(f(/^+^)     ....     (22), 

being  reckoned  positive  when  the  force  is  attractive.  TLs  actual 
force  between  the  particles  arises  in  part  from  their  mutual  gravita- 
tion, which  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.    This  force  is 

expressed  by  m  »»'  y«.  ,  It  is  easy  to  show  that  a  forct  subject  to 

this  law  would  not  account  for  capillary  action.  We  shall,  therefore, 
in  what  follows,  consider  only  that  part  of  the  force  which  depends 
on  ^/),  where  f{f)  is  a  function  of  /  which  is  insensiblo  for  all 
sensible  values  of/  but  which  becomes  sensible  and  even  enomiouslj 
great  when /is  exceedingly  small. 

If  we  next  iijtiodnce  a  r.cw  function  of/ and  write 


^fW^^^f) (23), 


then  m  m'  n(/)  will  represent— 1.  The  work  done  by  the  attractive 
force  on  the  particle  «n,  while  it  is  brought  from  an  mfinite  distance 
from  mf  to  the  distance/  from  mf ;  or  2.  The  attraction  of  a  particle 
m  on  a  narrow  straight  rod  resolved  in  the  direction  of  the  lengtli 
of  the  rod,  one  extremity  of  the  rod  being  at  a  distance /fh>m  of, 
and  the  other  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  mass  of  unit  of  length  d 
the  rod  being  m'.  The  ftmction  n(/)  is  also  insensible  for  sensible 
values  of/,  but  for  insensible  values  of/  it  msy  become  sensible  and 
even  very  great. 
If  we  next  write 


/^/n{/)d/Mi(z) (24), 


Fig.  2. 


then  2vni9M*)  wOl  ^present — 1.  The  work  done  by  the  attractivs 
force  while  a  particle  m  is  broujght  from  an  infinite  distance  to  a 
distance  a  from  an  infinitely  thin  stratum  of  the  substance  whose 
mass  ner  unit  of  area  is  ^ ;  2.  The  attraction  of  a  particle  m  placed 
at  a  oistance  a  from  the  plane  surface  of  an  infinite  solid  whose 
density  is  a. 

Let  us  examine  the  case  in  which 
the  particle  m  is  placed  at  a  distance 
X  from  a  curved  stratum  of  the  sub- 
stance, whose  principal  radii  of  cur- 
vature are  R.  and  RI  Let  P  (fif.  2) 
be  the  particle  and  rB  a  normal  to 
the  surface.  Let  the  plane  of  the 
paper  be  a  normal  section  of  the 
surface  of  the  stratum  at  the  point 
B,  making  an  angle  «  with  the  sec- 
tion whose  radius  of  curvature  is  R]. 
Then  if  0  is  the  centre  of  curvature 
in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  BO  »  u, 

1      cos.*w     sin.'« 

Let  POQ«»  ,    PO«r  ,    PQ«/  , 

/•»M'-l-r*-2ttr  COS.  9, 
Th»  element  of  the  stratum  at  Q  may  be  expressed  by 
9u'sin.0rf0tf«, 
or  expressing  d$  in  terms  of  (^  by  (2tf ), 

ir^rf/rf-. 

Multiplying  tliis  by  m  and  by  IT/,  we  obtain  for  the  work  done 
by  the  attraction  of  tins  elouient  when  m  is  brought  from  an  infinit* 
distance  to  Pj, 

ma^/TI(J)d/dm. 

Integrating  with  respect  to/from/=»  to/=a,  where  a  is  a  Hue 
very  great  compared  with  the  extreme  range  of  the  molecular  forcr, 
but  veiT  small  compared  with  either  of  the  radii  uf  cur^'alure,  «* 
obtain  for  the  work 


BP-s, 


(2fi> 


(2«)i 


tmv 


^(♦(s)-*(a))c/«. 


and  since  ^a)  is  an  insensible  quantity  we  may  omit  it    Ws  may 
also  write 

tt      ,        s       ^ 

since  s  is  very  small  compared  with  u,  and  eKpressing  u  in  terms  oi 
m  by  (26),  we  find 

/•••■       .,»(w        /cos.*«»    sin.*«\)  , 

=*""♦«  h*^(R-/K-.)j- 
This  then  expresses  the  work  done  by  the  sttrsotlTo  forrss  when 
«  particle  m  is  brought  from  an  infinite  distance  to  the  point  P  at  s 
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diituiO0  «  from  a  stratum  whoae  tarface-dousity  is  9^  and  whose 
principal  radii  of  cnrrature  aro  R^  and  K^ 

To  and  the  work  done  when  m  is  brought  to  the  point  P  in  the 
Muhboorhood  of  m  solid  body,  the  density  of  wliioh  is  a  Ainction 
sf  Uie  depth  9  below  the  surface,  we  hare  only  to  write  instead  of  9 
fcb,  «bd  to  integrate 

vliocs,  in  genera],  we  mujt  suppose  e  a  ftinction  of  s;  litis  exnrea* 
lion,  when  integrated,  gires  (1)  tne  work  done  on  a  partiole  m 
whUs  it  is  brought  from  an  infinite  distance  to  the  point  P,  or  (2) 
the  attraction  on  a  long  slender  column  normal  to  tne  surface  and 
terminatiug  at  P,  the  mass  of  unit  of  length  of  the  column  being  m. 
la  the  form  of  Uie  theory  girsn  by  Laplsce,  the  density  of  the  liixui  I 
vu  sapposed  to  be  uniform.    Uence  if  we  write 

the  pressure  of  a  column  of  thtjluid  Uaelf  terminating  at  the  sur- 
fceewillU 


'•i-^-^Htt^ai' 


ud  the  work  done  by  the  attrsctire  forces  when  a  |ttrtiele  m  in 
bna^t  to  the  aurfeoe  of  the  fluid  from  an  infinite  distaiioe  will  be 


V  we  writ* 


thin  2vMpl(s)  will  express  the  aork  done  by  the  attractive  forces, 
whde  a  particlo  m  is  brought  from  au  infinite  distance  to  a  distance 
I  fiom  the  iJUne  surface  of  a  mass  of  the  eubstanoe  of  density  p  and 
infinitely  thick.  The  function  9(z)  is  insensible  for  all  sensible 
falues  of  s.  For  insensible  Talues  it  may  become  sensible,  but  it 
must  remain  finite  even  when  s=iO,  in  which  case  MO)  =  K. 

If  X'  u  the  potential  energy  of  unil  of  mass  of  the  subxtance  in 
fapoor,  then  at  a  distance  s  from  the  plane  surfsoe  of  the  liquid 

MthasuH^  X^X'-^.^a). 

M  A  distiiiee  s  within  the  surfsce 

If  ths  U^uid  forms  a  stratum  of  thickness  c,  then 

X=X'-^P^0)  +  2»^s)+2w^f.«). 

The  ■ox&ce-dsnsity  of  this  stratum  it  0^=cp.     The  energy  im 
Udtefanais 

-«^-4»M0))+2»^/' #(»>&  +  2wp«y7^^"*>*- 
linM  the  two  lidea  «f  the  stratum  are  similar  the  last  two  terms 
•lee^ual,  and 

e=c^-  4»p^0))+ 4Vyr*^')*- 
DifMrantiating  with  xespect  to  e,  wo  find 
d9 

^=^-4»#H0))  +  4w^e). 

Henoe  tha  surface-tension 
d$ 


tsit^9 


df 


latcgmtbg  the  fiiatterm  within  hracketi  by  i«rta^  it  beoomet 

d$ 

Bemembeticg  tbat  #(0)  is  a  finite  quantity,  and  that  ^  =  -  ^s)» 

vifiad 

WW  i  U  mater  than  •  this  u  equivalent  to  2H  in  the  equation  of 
Hence  the  teujion  is  the  jame  for  all  fiJme  thicker  than 
of  the  moldoular  forces.     For  thinnct  films 


{•the 


Hence  if  ^(c)  is  positire,  the  tension  and  the  thieknees  will  iiiOieas* 
together.  Kow  2wn^{c)  represouts  the  attrac tion  between  a  partiola 
M  and  the  plane  suruce  of  an  infinite  mass  of  the  liouid,  when  tha 
distance  of  the  particle  outside  the  surface  is  0.  Now,  the  foroa 
between  the  partiole  and  the  liquid  is  certainly,  on  the  whole, 
attractive  ;  but  if  between  any  two  small  values  of  e  it  should  lie 
repuhdve,  then  for  films  whose  thickness  lies  between  these  yaloos 
the  tension  will  increase  as  the  thickness  diminishes,  but  for  all 
other  cases  the  tension  will  dimmish  as  the  thickness  diminishes. 

We  have  given  several  ezamplee  in  which  the  density  im  assumed 
to  be  uniform,  because  Poissou  haa  asserted  that  capillaiy  pheuo* 
mena  would  not  take  place  unless  the  density  varied  rapidly  neat 
the  suifaoe.  In  this  assertion  we  think  ho  was  mathematically 
wrong,  though  in  his  own  hypotheus  that  tlie  density  does  actusllv 
vary,  he  waa  probably  right.  In  fact,  the  quantity  4vp'K,  which 
we  may  call  with,  Van  der  AVaala  the  molecuTar  pressure,  is  so  grest 
for  most  liquids  (6000  atmospherea  for  water),  that  in  the  parte  near 
the  aurface,  where  the  molecular  pressurs  varies  rapidly,  we  may 
expect  considerable  variation  >f  density,  even  when  we  take  into 
account  the  smallnees  of  the  compreeaiUlity  of  liquids. 

The  pressure  at  any  point  of  tne  liquid  arisee  from  two  eauseS| 
the  external  pressure  P  to  which  the  liquid  is  subjected,  and  the 
pressure  ariidng  from  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  molecules.  If  we 
suppose  that  the  number  of  molecules  Mrithin  the  range  of  the  attrac 
tion  of  a  given  molecule  is  very  large,  the  nart  of  the  pressure  aria* 
ing  from  attraction  will  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  number 
of  molecules  in  unit  of  volume,  that  i%  to  the  square  of  the  density. 
Henoe  we  may  write 

i>=p+Ap« a). 

where  A  if  a  oonstant.  But  by  the  etinaiioiis  of  equilibrium  of  the 
liciuid 

*(P=-Prfx (2)- 

Hence 

-^/x  =  2A/K/p (8), 

and 

x'-x--2Ap-2B {iy 

where  B  U  another  eoustant 

Kear  the  plane  eurface  of  a  liquid  we  may  aasume  p  a  fUnction  ol 
«.     AYe  have  then  for  the  value  of  x  at  the  ^loint  where  s=c, 

X'-x=2»/;*J'.V'>'''^*-*>^  .  .  .  (5), 
where  e  is  the  range  beyond  which  the  attraction  of  a  mass  of  liqukl 
bounded  by  a  plane  aurCace  beoomea  inaeukible.  The  value  of  x 
depends^  therefore,  on  thoje  valuee  only  of  p  which  correspond  to 
strata  for  which  s  is  nearly  equal  to  c  AYe  may,  thsrefore,  ex|isuil 
pin  terms  of  s-e,  or  writmga  for  s-c^ 

'='.+' (s)« +  ¥©)(.,♦*••  •    •    ^'^ 
where  the  snAx  (e)  denotes  that  in  the  quantitT  to  which  it  is 
applied  sfter  dilTorentiation,  a  is  to  be  made  equal  to  e.    We  may 
now  write 

x'-X=2,^^^/+;*(«>«*  +  2,(gX^/+;;r*(,Xte+ 

*'(SX)5/'^'>^  +  *^     •    •    •    <^>- 
The  function  f<«)  has  equal  yaluea  for  •I'  a  and  -  «.     Huioa 
f^'^{xydj$  vanish^  if  n  is  odd. 
But  if  we  wiito 


X'-x  =  2K^  +  2L£^  +  2M^+Jbc. 

Tld«  U  the  expression  for  x  on  the  hypothesLi  that  the  value  of 
p  can  be  expaudtAl  in  a  serioe  of  powers  of  s-o  within  the  limits 
s -  «  and  s -I- «.  It  is  only  when  toe  point  P  is  within  the  distance 
«  ot  the  eurface  of  the  liquid  that  this  ceases  to  be  posjible. 

If  we  now  substitute  for  x  its  vslue  from  equation  4,  we  obtain 

2A/»-2B=2Kp  +  2L§+2M^+lco., 
a  linear  differential  equation  in  ^,  the  solution  of  which  it . 

where  nj,  n,,  n^  n^  are  the  roots  of  the  e([uatiun 
j     Tha  ooaffident  M  is  Icms  than  t'L,  whrre  «  is  the  range  of  tLa 
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Ktnetiv*  foroeu    Heno«  we  may  oonsider  M  very  nnall  oompurad 
with  L.    If  w»  nefi^t  M  altogether, 


i=V-f-   .    «H--V 


ATI 


If  we  Mrame  ft  quantity  a  each  that  a*K=2L,  we  mey  call  a  the 
mmrage  rang$  <^  Vu  moUcuUnr  foree».  If  we  also  take  h,  eo  that 
Insl,  wemay  calld  ih^moduim  cf  Ou  variation  of  th$  drnisity  war 
ihi  tur/ae$. 

Our  caleolatioii  hitherto  haa  heen  made  on  the  hypothesis  that 
•  ia  small  when  compared  with  h,  and  in  that  case  we  have  found 
thata^:M::A-K  :  K. 

INit  it  appears  from  experiments  on  lianids  that  A-  K  is  in 
Moertl  laigs  when  compared  with  K,  ana  sometimes  Tcry  large. 
Uenoe  we  oondode,  first,  that  the  hypothesis  of  onr  calculation  is 
tncontety  and,  secondly,  that  the  phenomena  of  capillary  action  do 
not  in  any  very  great  degree  depend  on  the  rariation  of  density 
near  the  inrfiMe,  oat  that  the  pnndpal  part  of  the  force  depends  on 
tlie  finite  range  of  the  molecular  action. 

In  the  following  table,  Ap  U  half  the  cubical  eUstlcity  of  the 
Ufluid,  and  K«  the  molecular  pressure,  both  expreesed  in  aimo- 
^erea  (the  auolute  value  of  an  atmosphere  being  one  million  in 
oentlmetre>gramme-seeond  measure^  see  below,  p.  70).  p  is  the 
density,  T  the  surfaoe-tensioo,  and  a  the  aTerafle  ranse  of  the 
molecular  action,  as  calculated  by  Yon  derWaals  from  the  values 
ofTandK. 

The  unit  in  which  a  it  expressed  is  1  em  xlO~* ;  a  Is  therefore 
the  twenty-millionth  part  of  a  centimetre  for  mercury,  the  thirty - 
millionth  for  water,  and  the  forty-millionth  part  for  alcohol. 
Quincke,  however,  found  by  direct  experiment  that  certain  molecu- 
lar actions  were  eenaible  at  a  distanov  of  a  two-hundred-tliousandth 
part  of  a  centimetre,  so  that  we  cannot  regard  any  of  these  num- 
hen  as  accurate. 


Ap 

Kp 

'    1   * 

« 

Ether «.. 

Alcohol 

Wttof. 

Men»r7 

4<00 
MOO 
16000 
fSSOO 
S49000 

1300 
9100 
fOOO 
MOO 
ItMO 

•71 
Tt 

l-ST 
1 
13-M 

18 
M0 

ni 

81 
MO 

29 

S0 
S3 

81 
49 

On  Subf Aos-TBirsioir. 

Definitioii. — The  temion  of  a  iiqutd  iuffaee  aeron  any 
iUe  drawn  on  ths  mrfaee  U  normal  to  the  line,  and  ie  the 
earns  for  ail  direetiont  of  the  line,  and  u  meaeured  by  the 
farce  acroee  an  element  of  the  line  divided  by  the  length  of 
thai  element, 

Experimental  Lawe  of  Svrfaee^eneion, 

1.  For  any  giren  liquid  surface,  as  the  surface  which 
^Mparates  water  from  air,  or  oil  from  water,  the  surface- 
tension  is  the  same  at  erery  point  of  the  surface  and  in 
erery  direction.  It  is  also  practically  independent  of  the 
enrrature  of  the  surface,  although  it  appears  from  the 
mathematical  theory  that  there  is  a  slight  increase  of 
tension  where  the  mean  currature  of  the  surface  is  concave, 
and  a  slight  diminution  where  it  is  convex.  The  amount 
of  this  increase  and  diminution  is  too  small  to  be  directly 
measured,  though  it  has  a  certain  theoretical  importance  in 
the  explanation  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  liquid  where  it  ia  inclined  to  the  horizon. 
>  2.  The  surface-tension  diminishes  as  the  temperature 
rises,  and  when  the  temperature  reaches  that  of  the  critical 
point  at  which  the  distinction  between  the  liquid  and  its 
vapour  ceases,  it  has  been  observed  by  Andrews  that  the 
capillary  action  also  vanishes.  The  early  writers  on  capillary 
action  supposed  that  the  diminution  of  capillary  action  was 
due  simply  to  the  change  of  density  corresponding  to  the 
rise  of  temperature,  and,  therefore,  assuming  the  surface- 
tension  to  vary  as  the  square  of  the  density,  they  deduced 
its  variations  from  the  observed  dilatation  of  the  liquid  by 
heat  This  assumption,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
mified  by  the  experiments  of  Brunner  and  Wolff  on  the 
rise  of  water  in  tubes  at  different  temperatures. 


Fig.  8. 


3.  The  tension  of  the  surface  separating  two  liqnicb 
which  do  not  mix  cannot  be  deduced  by  any  known  methcxl 
from  the  tensions  of  the  surfaces  of  the  liquids  when 
separately  in  contoci  with  air. 

When  the  surface  is  curved,  the  effect  of  the  surface- 
tension  ia  to  make  the  pressure  on  the  concave  side  exceed 

the  pressure  on  the  convex  side  by  T  T^  +  ^ J,  where  T  is 

the  intensity  of  the  surface-tension  aud  R|,  H,  are  the 
radii  of  curvature  of  any  two  sections  normal  to  the  surface 
and  to  each  other. 

If  three  fluids  which  do  not  mix  are  in  contact  with  each 
other,  the  three  surfaces  of 
separation  meet  in  a  line, 
straight  or  curved.  Let  O  (fig. 
3)  be  a  point  in  this  line,  and 
let  the  plane  of  the  paper  be 
supposed  to  be  normal  to  the 
line  at  the  point  O.  The 
tliree  angles  between  the  tan- 
gent planes  to  the  three  sur- 
faces of  separation  at  the 
point  O  are  completely  deter 
mined  by  the  tensions  of  the 
three  surfaces.  For  if  in  the 
triangle  ahc  the  side  ab  ia 
taken  so  as  to  represcDt  on  a  given  scale  the  tension  of  tlia 
surface  of  contact  of  the  fluids  a  and  &,  and  if  the  other  sides 
be  and  ca  are  taken  so  as  to  represent  on  the  same  scale  the 
tensions  of  the  surfaces  between  6  and  e  and  between  c  and 
a  respectively,  then  the  condition  of  equilibrium  at  O  for 
the  corresponding  tensions  R,  P,  and  Q  is  that  the  angle 
ROP  shall  be  the  supplement  of  a6c,  POQ  of  hca,  and,  there- 
fore, QOR  of  cab.  Thus  the  angles  at  which  the  surfaces 
of  separation  meet  are  the  same  at  all  parts  of  the  line  of 
concourse  of  the  three  fluids.  When  three  films  of  the 
same  liquid  meet,  their  tensions  are  equal,  and,  therefore^ 
they  make  angles  of  120^  with  each  other.  The  froth  of 
soap-suds  or  b^t-up  eggs  consists  of  a  multitude  of  small 
films  which  meet  each  other  at  angles  of  120**. 

If  four  fluids,  a,  6,  c,  d,  meet  in  a  point  O,  and  if  a 
tetrahedron  ABCD  is  formed  so  that  its  edge  AB  repre- 
sents the  tension  of  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  liquids  a 
and  b,  6C  that  of  b  and  c,  and  so  on ;  then  if  we  place  this 
tetrahedron  so  that  the  face  ABO  is  normal  to  the  tangent 
at  O  to  the  line  of  concourse  of  the  fluids  abc,  and  turn  it 
BO  that  the  edge  AB  is  normal  to  the  tangent  plane  at  O  to 
the  surface  of  contact  of  the  fluids  a  and  b,  then  the  other 
three  faces  of  the  tetrahedron  will  be  normal  to  the  tangents 
at  O  to  the  other  three  lines  of  concourse  of  the  liquids, 
and  the  other  five  edges  of  the  tetrahedron  will  be  norma) 
to  the  tangent  planes  at  O  to  the  other  five  surfaces  d 
contact. 

If  six  films  of  the  same  liquid  meet  in  a  point  the  corre- 
sponding tetrahedron  is  a  regular  tetrahedron,  and  each 
fiJm,  where  it  meets  the  others,  has  an  angle  whose  cosine 
is  ~  •^.  Hence  ifwe  take  two  nets  of  wire  with  hexagonal 
meshes,  and  place  one  on  the  other  so  that  the  point  of 
concourse  of  three  hexagons  of  one  net  coincides  with  the 
middle  of  a  hexagon  of  the  other,  and  if  we  then,  after 
dipping  them  in  Plateau's  liquid,  place  them  horizontally, 
and  gently  raise  the  upper  one,  we  shall  develop  a  system 
of  plane  lamin®  arranged  as  the  walls  and  floors  of  the 
cells  are  arrrnged  in  a  honeycomb.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, raise  the  upper  net  too  much,  or  the  system  of  films 
will  become  unstable. 

When  a  drop  of  one  liquid,  B,  is  placed  on  the  surface 
of  another,  A,  the  phenomena  which  take  place  dep>end  on 
the  relative  magnitude  of  the  three  surface-tensions  corre- 
liponding  to  the  surfaoa  between  A  and  air,  between  B 
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amd  aify  aiid  botwoun  A  and  U.  If  no  uiio  uf  ibe;su  ton- 
tions  is  greater  than  the  Buin  of  the  other  two,  the  drop 
will  assume  the  form  of  a  lens,  the  angles  which  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  of  the  lens  make  with  the  free  surface 
of  A  and  with  each  other  being  equal  to  the  external 
angles  of  the  triangle  of  foires.  Such  lenses  are  often 
seen  formed  by  drops  of  fat  floating  on  the  surface  of  hot 
water,  soup,  or  gravy.  But  when  the  surface-tension  of  A 
exceeds  the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  surfaces  of  contact 
ol  B  with  air  and  with  A,  it  is  impossible  to  construct  the 
trisngle  of  forces,  so  that  equilibrium  becomes  impossible. 
The  edge  of  the  drop  is  drawn  out  by  the  surface-tension 
of  A  with  a  force  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  tensions  of 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  drop.  The  drop,  therefore,  spreads 
iteelf  out,  with  great  velocity,  over  the  surface  of  A  tiU  it 
eovers  an  enormous  area,  and  is  reduced  to  such  extreme 
tenuity  that  it  is  not  probable  that  it  retains  the  same  pro- 
perties of  surface-tension  which  it  has  in  a  large  mass. 
Urns  a  drop  of  train  oil  will  spread  itself  over  the  surface 
of  the  sea  till  it  shows  the  colours  of  thin  plates.  These 
rapidly  descend  in  Newton's  scale  and  at  last  disappear, 
showing  that  the  thickness  of  the  film  is  less  than  the  tenth 
part  of  the  length  of  a  wave  of  light.  But  even  when 
thus  attenuated,  the  film  may  be  proved  to  be  present, 
once  the  surface-tension  of  the  liquid  is  considerably  less 
than  that  of  pure  water.  This  may  be  shown  by  placing 
another  drop  of  oil  on  the  surface.  This  drop  will  not 
spread  out  like  the  first  drop,  but  will  take  the  form^f  a 
flat  lens  with  a  distinct  circular  edge,  showing  that  the 
sniface-tension  of  what  is  still  apparently  pure  water  is 
DOW  leas  than  the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  surfaces 
separatiDg  oil  from  air  and  water. 

•  ThB  spreading  of  drops  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  has 
loaned  die  subject  of  a  very  extensive  series  of  experiments 
by  Mr  Tomlinson.  M.  Van  der  Mensbrugghe  has  also 
written  a  very  complete  memoir  on  this  subject^ 

When  a  solid  body  ia  in  contact  with  two  fluids,  the 
aufaod  of  the  solid  cannot  alter  its  form,  but 
the  angle  at  which  the  surface  of  contact  of 
the  two  fluids  meets  the  surface  of  the  solid 
dspenda  on  the  values  of  the  three  surface- 
teosioDB.  If  a  and  b  are  the  two  fluids  and 
c  the  solid  then  the  equilibrium  of  the  .ten- 
sions at  the  point  O  depends  only  on  that  of 
tinn  components  parallel  to  the  surface,  be- 
esnse  the  surface-tensions  nonnal  to  the  sur- 
face are  balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the  solid. 
Hence  if  the  angle  ROQ  (fig.  4)  at  which  the  surface  of 
eootact  OP  meets  the  solid  is  denoted  by  a, 


(o 


I1g.4. 


whence 


Tte-Tc-T«5cos.«-o, 

T»e-T«, 


As  an  experiment  on  the  angle  of  contact  only  gives  us 
tile  dlfiSerence  of  the  surface-tensions  at  the  solid  surface, 
we  cannot  determine  their  actual  value.  It  is  theoretically 
probable  that  they  are  often  negative,  and  may  be  called 
sorface-preesures. 

The  ccnstancy  of  the  angle  of  contact  between  the 
Boifaoe  of  a  fluid  and  a  solid  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr 
Toung,  who  states  that  the  angle  of  contact  between 
nercnry  and  glass  is  about  1 40^  Quincke  makes  it  1 2 8"*  5 2'. 

If  the  tension  of  the  surface  between  the  solid  and  one 
of  the  flnids  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  other  two  tensions,  the 
point  of  contact  will  not  be  in  equilibrium,  but  will  be 
dragged  towards  the  side  on  which  the  tension  is  greatest 
If  the  quantity  of  the  first  fluid  is  small  it  will  stand  in  a 
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drop  on  the  surface  of  the  solid  without  wetting  it  If 
the  quantity  of  the  second  fluid  is  small  it  will  spread 
itself  over  the  surface  and  wet  the  solid.  The  angle  of 
contact  of  the  first  fluid  is  180*  and  that  of  the  second  is 
sera 

If  a  drop  of  alcohol  be  made  to  touch  one  side  of  a  drop 
of  oil  on  a  glass  plate,  the  alcohol  will  appear  to  chase  the 
oil  over  the  plate,  and  if  a  drop  of  water  and  a  drop  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  be  placed  in  contact  in  a  horixontal 
capillary  tube,  the  bisulphide  of  .carbon  will  chase  the 
water  along  the  tube.  In  both  cases  the  liquids  move  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  suiface-pressore  at  the  solid  is 
least 

Oir  THE  Bin  OF  ▲  LiQTTID  IN  ▲  TjJBM, 

Let  a  tube  (fig.  5)  whose  internal  radius  is  r,  made  of  a 
solid  substance  e,  be  dipped  into  a  liquid  a.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  angle  of 
contact  V  for  this 
liquid  with  the 
solid  c  is  an  acute 
angle.  This  im- 
plies that  the  ten- 
sion of  the  free 
surface  of  the  solid 
e  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  sur- 
face of  contact  of 
the  solid  with  the 
liquid  a.  Now 
consider  the  ten- 
sion of  the  free 
surface  of  the  liquid  a. 


Fig.  6. 


All  round  its  edge  there  is  A  tension 
T  acting  at  an  angle  a  with  the  vertical  The  circumferencai 
of  the  edge  is  2«r,  so  that  the  resultant  of  this  tension  is  a 
force  2ir/r  cos.  a  acting  vertically  upwards  on  the  liquid.' 
Hence  the  liquid  will  rise  in  the  tube  till  the  weight  of  the 
vertical  column  between  the  free  surface  and  the  level  of  the 
liquid  in  the  vessel  balances  the  resultant  of  the  surface- 
tension.  The  upper  surface  of  this  column  is  not  level,  so 
that  the  height  of  ihe  column  cannot  be  directly  measured,  but 
let  us  assume  that  h  is  the  mean  height  of  the  column,  thai 
is  to  say,  the  height  of  a  column  of  equal  weight,  but  with 
a  flat  top.  Then  if  r  is  the  radius  of  the  tube  at  the  top 
of  the  column,  the  volume  of  the  suspended  column  is 
«r*A,  and  its  weight  is  vp^r^h,  when  p  is  its  density  and  ff 
the  intensity  of  gravity.  Equating  thia  force  with  the 
resultant  of  the  tension 


or 


wpgr^h-2wrT  cos.  m. 


2Tcot.« 


P9r 


Hence  the  mean  height  to  which  the  fluid  rises  is  uversely 
as  the  radius  of  the  tube.  For  water  in  a  clean  glass  tube 
the  angle  of  contact  ia  sero,  and 

.   2T 
ogr 

For  mercury  in  a  glass  tube  the  angle  of  contact  is  128* 
52',  the  cosine  of  which  is  negative.  Hence  when  a 
glass  tube  ia  dipped  into  a  vessel  of  mercury,  the  mercury 
within  the  tube  stands  at  a  lower  level  than  outside  it 

Risk  of  a  Liquid  BXTwxxir  Two  Plates. 

When  two  parallel  plates  are  placed  vertically  in  a  liquid 
the  liquid  rises  between  them.  If  we  now  suppose  fig.  6 
to  represent  a  vertical  section  perpendicular  to  the  plates, 
we  may  calculate  the  rise  of  the  liquid.  Let  /  be  the 
breadth  of  the  phites  measured  perpendicular!/  to  thu 
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plane  of  tliG  poper,  tlicn  the  length  of  the  line  which 
bounds  the  wet  and  the  dry  parts  of  the  plates  inside  is  / 
for  each  surface,  and  on  this  the  tension  T  acts  at  an  angle 
a  to  the  vertical  Hence  the  resultant  of  the  surface-tension 
is  2/T  cos.  a.  If  the  distance  between  the  inner  surfaces 
of  the  plates  is  a,  and  if  the  meon  height  of  the  film  of 
fluid  which  rises  between  them  is  A,  the  weight  of  fluid 
raised  is  pffkh.      Equating  the  forces — 

pghla  =  2iT c<m.  a, 
whence 

2Tcoa.  g 

.  This  expression  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  rise  of  a  liquid 
m  a  tube,  except  that  instead  of  r,  the  radius  of  the  tube, 
we  have  a  the  distance  of  the  plates. 

FOBH  OF  THB  CAPILLARY  St'RFACB 

The  form  of  the  surface  of  a  liquid  acted  on  by  gravity 
in  easily  determined  if  we  assume  that  near  the  part  con- 
sidered the  line  of  contact  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid  with 
that  of  the  solid  bounding  it  is  straight  and  horizontal,  as 
it  is  r-hen  the  solids  which  constrain  the  liquid  are  buUnded 
by  surfaces  formed  by  horizontal  and  parallel  generating 
linea  This  will  be  the  case,  for  instance,  near  a  flat  plate 
dipped  into  the  liquid.  If  we  suppose  these  generating 
lines  to  be  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  then  all 
eectioDSof  the  solids  parallel  to  this  plane  will  be  equal  and 
similar  to  each  other,  and  the  section  of  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  wiU  be  of  the  same  form  for  all  such  sections 

Let  us  consider  the  portion  of  the  liquid  between  two 
parallel  sections  distant 
one  unit  of  length.  Let 
P.,  P2(fig.  B^be  two  points 
of  the  surface;  $j,  $p  the 
inclination  of  the  surface 
to  the  horizotf  at  P,  and  P^ ; 
5rj,5r.  the  heights  of  Pjand 
P,  aoove  the  level  of  the 
liquid  at  a  distance  from 
nil  solid  bodies.  Thepres-  ^*' 
fure  at  any  point  of  the 
liquid  which  is  above  this 
level  ia  negative  unless  another  fluid  as,  for  iastance,  the 
kir,  presses  on  the  upper  surface,  but  it  is  only  the  difference 
pf  pressoret  with  wluch  we  have  to  do,  because  two  equal 
yressnrea  on  opposite  si^es  of  the  surface  produce  no  effect 

yTe  may,  therefore,  write  for  the  pressure  at  a  height  jr 

Share  p  is  the  density  of  the  liquid,  or  if  there  are  two 
aids  the  excess  of  the  density  of  the  lower  fluid  over  that 
at  the  upper  ona 

The  forces  acting  on  the  portion  of  liquid  PjPjA^i  are — 
flrsty  the  horizontal  pressures,  -  ipgy\  and  ipgul ;  second, 
the  surface-tension  T  acting  at  P,  and  P,  in  dir^tions  in- 
clined $1  and  $^  to  the  horizon.  Resolving  horizontally  we 
(fiud^ 

T(cos.a,-cofcai)+2^^y,«-yx«)=0, 

whence 

cos.  •g=coe.  •,  -  j^pyi«+2  ^Vi*. 

W  if  we  tappose  T^  fixed  and  P,  variable,  we  may  tvrite 
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<l- constant 


This  equation  gives  a  relation  between  the  inclination  of 
the  curve  to  the  horizon  and  the  height  above  the  level  of 
the  Kquid. 

Besolving  vertically  we  find  that  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
failed  above  the  level  must  be  equal  toT  (sin.  ^^-sin.  O^f 


and  this  is  therefore  equal  to  the  area  PiP^A^A,  multi^ 
plied  by  ffp.  The  form  of  the  capillary  surfsoe  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  "elastic  curve,"  or  the  curve  formed 
by  a  uniform  spring  originally  straight,  when  its  ends 
are  acted  on  by  equal  and  opposite  forces  applied  eithet 
to  the  ends  themselves  or  to  solid  pieces  attached  to 
them.  Drawings  of 
the  different  forms  of 
the  curve  may  be 
found  in  Thomson  and 
Tail's  Natural  Pkilo- 
iophy,  vol.  L  p.  455. 

We  shall  next  con- 
sider the  rise  of  a  liquid 
between  two  plates  of 
different  materials  for 


Kij.  7. 
which  the  angles  of  contact  are  «|  and  c^,  the  distaociv 


wmcn  tne  angles  of  contact  are  «.  ana  a^  uie  distaociv 
between  the  pktes  being  a,  a  small  quantity.  Since  tha 
plates  are  very  near  one  another  we  may  use  the  following 
equation  of  the  surface  as  an  approximation  : — 

y  =A,  +  A«+ftr« 

*,=;*,  + Aa  +  Ba», 
whence 

col.  a,  =  -  A 

cot  a,=     A  +  2R« 

T(co8.  a|+cos.a|)=:^^  (Aj  +  2^'*'8^^  /  » 
whence  we  obtain 

T  A 

Aj-ai— -  (C08.Oi  +  C0S.tt,)  +  ^(2C0t  Ci-COt  C|) 

T  a 

74«  — (co8.«i+coi.«,)+^(2cot  «,-cot.  oj). 

Let  X  be  the  force  which  must  be  applied  in  a  horizontal 
direction  to  either  plate  to  keep  it  from  approaching  tha 
other,  then  the  forces  acting  on  the  first  plate  are  T  •«-  X 
in  the  negative  direction,  and  T  sin.  a^-\r\gph^  in  tltf* 
positive  direction.    Hence 

For  the  second  plate 
1 


X  =  5ir^*.T(l-ila.a,>. 


Hence 


X= J  FfKV +*••)  -  T  (l  -  5  (tin.  «|-Hin.  v)  • 
or,  fubatituting  the  values  of  A|  and  A,, 

-  T  |l-|(tin.«i  +  Mn.«g)- ?j(co«.oi  +  coi.«g)(cot«,+cot«,)  J, 

the  remaining  terms  being  negligible  when  a  is  small  The 
force,  therefore,  with  which  the  two  plates  are  drawn  together 
consists  first  of  a  positive  part,  or  in  other  words  an  attrac- 
tion, varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and 
second,  of  a  negative  part  or  repulsion  independent  of-  the 
distance.  Hence  in  all  cases  except  that  in  which  the 
angles  o^  and  a,  are  supplementary  to  each  other,  the  fwce 
is  attractive  when  a  is  small  enough,  but  when  coa.  oj  and 
COS.  oj  are  of  different  signs,  as  when  the  liquid  is  raised 
by  oife  plate,  and  depressed  by  the  other,  the  first  term 
may  be  so  small  that  the  repulsion  indicated  by  the  seoond 
term  comes  into  play.  The  fact  that  a  pair  of  platea 
which  repel  one  another  at  a  certain  distance  may  attract 
one  another  at  a  smaller  distance  was  deduced  by  I^place 
from  theory,  and  verified  by  the  observations  of  th« 
Abb^  HaQy. 

A  Drop  BCTMniN  Two  Platbb. 
If  a  small  quantity  of  a  liquid  which  wets  fflass  be  inlto- 
duced  between  two  glass  platea  slightly  inclined  to  each 
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tdiff,  it  win  ran  towards  that  part  where  the  glaaa  platea 
an  neanet  together.  When  the  liquid  is  in  equib'brium 
it  foims  a  thin  film,  the  onter  edge  of  which  is  all  of  the 
Mia0  thidmeea.  If  d  is  the  distance  between  the  plates  at 
tbi  edge  of  the  film  and  II  the  atmospheric  pressore,  the 

pTMure  of  the  Hqnid  in  the  film  is  II ^ — -  $  and  if 

A  ii  the  area  of  the  film  between  the  plates  and  B  its  eir- 
Mmfereneey  the  plates  will  be  pressed  together  with  a  force 

lAT  eos.  •    -,.  . 
2 +BT,iin,  m, 

wi  this,  whether  the  atmosphere  exerts  any  pressure  or  not, 
The  loroe  thus  prodnoed  bj  the  introduction  of  a  drop  of 
vater  between  two  plates  is  enormous,  and  is  often  sutticieut 
to  praaa  certain  parti  of  the  plates  together  so  powerfully 
18  to  braiae  them  mt  break  them.  When  two  blocks  of  ice 
in  placed  loosely  together  so  thai  the  superfluous  water 
which  melts  from  them  may  drain  away,  the  remaining 
nttr  draws  the  blocks  together  with  a  force  sufiloient  to 
ctBie  the  blocks  to  adhere  by  the  process  called  Regelation. 
la  many  experiments  bodies  are  floated  on  the  surface 
of  water  in  order  that  they  may  be  free  to  more  under  the 
ictioD  of  slight  horizontal  forces.  <  Thus  Newton  placed 
«  magnet  in  a  floating  vessel  and  a  piece  of  iron  in  another 
iironder  to  observe  their  mutual  action,  and  Ampere 
floated  a  voltaic  battery  with  a  coil  of  wire  in  its  circuit 
ia  order  to  t>beerve  the  effects  of  the  earth's  magnetism 
oa  the  electric  circuit  When  such  floating  bodies  come 
Bear  the  edge  of  the  vessel  they  itre  drawn  up  to  it,  and 
tre  apt  to  stick  fast  to  it  There  are  two  ways  of  avoiding 
thia  iueonvenience.  One  is  to  grease  the  float  round  its 
vaterlioe  so  that  the  water  is  depressed  round  it  This, 
however,  oftm  produces  a  worse  disturbing  effect,  because 
« this  fibs  of  grease  spreads  over  the  water  and  increases 
h  aorfaee-visoosity.  The  other  method  is  to  fill  the  vessel 
«ith  water  till  the  level  of  the  water  stands  a  little  higher 
thaa  the  rim  of  the  veaseL  The  float  will  then  be  repelled 
froa  tbe  edge  of  the  vessel  Sooh  floata,  however,  liiould 
i)waja  be  made  so  that  the  seotion  taken  at  the  level  of 
&e  watkr  ii  as  small  as  possible. 

FbOTOICINA  ABISlNO  FBeM  Itol  TaBIATIOK  of  TBS 

SintrAOi^Tiiraioir. 

Pto  water  has  a  higher  surface-tension  than  that  of  any 
Either  aabetance  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  except 
^^tmrj.  Hence  any  other  liquid  if  mixed  with  water 
dimioiabes  its  snrface-tension.  For  example,  if  a  drop  of 
alcohol  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  water,  the  surface- 
teoiioB  win  be  diminished  from  80,  the  value  for  pure 
*^,  to  25,  the  value  for  pure  alcohol.  The  surface  of 
tha  liquid  will  therefore  no  longer  be'in  equilibrium,  and 
I  earrent  wiU  be  formed  at  and  near  the  surface  from  the 
•Icohol  to  the  surrounding  water/  and  this  current  will  go 
on  aa  long  as  there  la  more  alcohol  at  one  part  of  the 
f^J^  than  at  another.  If  the  vessel  ia  deep,  these  cur- 
ttata  will  be  balanced  by  counter  currents  below  them,  but 
^  the  depth  of  the  water  is  only  two  or  three  milKmetres, 
the  aarface-current  will  sweep  away  the  whole  of  the 
T^tor,  leariDg  a  dry  spot  where  the  alcohol  was  dropped 
in.  Thia  {>henoraenon  was  first  described  and  explained 
hf  Professor  James  Thomson,  who  also  explained  a  pheno- 
*Moo,  the  converse  of  this,  called  the  "  teats  of  strong  wine." 

If  t  wine  glass  be  half -filled  with  port  wine  the  liquid 
iiM  i  little  up  the  side  of  the  glass  as  othet^liquids  do. 
^  wine,  however,  contains  alcohol  and  water,  both  of 
^'^  evaporate,  but  the  alcohol  faster  than  the  water,  so 
^'the  superficial  layer  bec6mes  more  watery.  In  the 
nudd]e  of  the  vessel  the  superficial  layer  recovers  its 
itraagth  by^iffu&xaa  from  below,  but  the  film  adhering  to 


the  side  of  the  glass  becomes  more  watery,  and  there- 
fore has  a  higher  surface-tension  than  the  surface  of  the 
stronger  wine.  It  therefore  creeps  up  the  side  of  the  glass 
dragging  the  strong  wipe  after  it,  and  this  goes  on  till 
the  quantity  of  fluid  dragged  up  collects  into  a  drop  «nd 
runs  down  the  side  of  the  glass.^ 

The  motion  of  small  pieces  of  camphor  floating  ou  water 
arises  from  the  gradual  solution  of  tiie  camphor.  If  this 
takes  place  more  rapidly  on  one  side  of  the  piece  of  <!amphor 
than  on  the  other  side,  the  surface-tension  iMoomes  weaker 
where  there  is  most  cftmphor  in  solution,  and  the  lump, 
being  pulled  nnequally  by  the  surfaoe-iensions,  moves  off 
in  the  direction  of^the  strongest  tension,  namely,  towards 
the  side  on  which  least  camphor  ia  dissolved. 

If  a  drop  of  ether  is  held  near  the  sorface  of  water  the 
vapour  of  ether  condenses  on  the  snrfaoe  of  the  water,  and 
surface-currents  are  formed  flowing  in  every  direction  away 
from  under  the  drop  of  ether. 

If  we  place  a  small  floating  body  in  a  shallow  vessel  of 
water  and  wet  one  side  of  it  with  alcohol  or  ether,  it  will 
move  off  with  great  velocity  and  skim  about  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,*the  part  wet  with  alcohol  being  always  the 
stam. 

Tbe  surface-tension  of  mercury  is  greatly  altered  by  slight 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  surface.  The  surface-tension 
of  pure  mercury  is  so  great  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
it  dean,  for  every  kind  of  oil  or  grease  spreads  over  it  at 
once. 

But  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  change  of  surface* 
tension  are  those  produced  by  what  is  called  the  electrio 
polarization  of  the  surface.  The  tension  of  the  surface 
of  contact  of  mercury  and  dilute  snlphuric  acid  depends 
on  the  electromotive  force  acting  between  the  mercury 
and  the  acid.  If  the  electromotive  force  is  from  the 
acid  to  the  mercury  tha  surface-tension  increases ;  if  it 
is  from  the  mercury  to  the  acid,  it  diminishes.  Faraday 
observed  that  a  large  drop  of  mercury,  resting  on  the  flat 
bottom  of  a  vessel  containing  dilute  add,  dianges  its  form 
in  a  remarkable  way  when  connected  with  one  of  the 
electrodes  of  a  battery,  the  other  deotrode  being  placed  in 
the  add.  When  the  mercury  is  made  podtiva  it  becomes 
duU  and  spreads  itself  out ;  when  it  is  made  negative  it 
gathers  itself  together  and  becomes  bright  again.  M. 
Lippmann,  who  has  maide  a  oarefu)  investiga^on  of  the 
subject,  finds  that  exceedingly  small  variations  of  the 
electromotive  force  produce  sensible  changes  in  the  snrface- 
tension.  The  effect  of  one  of  a  DanielTs  cell  is  to  increase 
the  tendon  from  30*4  to  40*6.  He  has  constructed  a  capil- 
lary electrometer  by  which  differences  of  de<^c  potentid 
less  than  0  01  of^that  of  a  Danidl's  cell  can  be  detected 
by  the  difference  of  the  pressure  requi^  to  force  the 
mercury  to  a  given  point  of  a  fine  capillary  tube.  He  has 
also  constructed  an  apparatus  in  which  this  variation  in  the 
surface-tension  is  made  to  do  work  and  drive  a  machine. 
He  has  also  found  that  this  action  is  reversible,  for  when 
the  area  of  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  acid  and  mercury 
is  made  to  increase,  an  dectric  current  passes  from  the 
mercury  to  the  acid,  the  amcrunt  of  dectricity  which  passes 
while  the  surface  increases  by  one  square  centimetre  being 
sufficient  to  decompoee  *000013  grammes  of  water. 

On  ths  roRMs  or  Liquid  Films  which  ari  Fiottbzs 
OF  Kbvolxjtion. 

A  ipherioal  SoaphvihU. 
A  soap-bubble  is  simply  a  small  quantity  of  soapsuds 
spread  out  so  as  io  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  air.  The 
bubble,  in  fact,  has  two  surfaces,  an  outer  and  an  inner 
surface,  both  exposed  to  air.  It  has,  therefore,  a  rertdu 
amount  of  surface-energy  depending  on  the  area  of  those 

V.   —  o 
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two  torfacet.  Since  in  the  case  of  tbin  films  the  oater 
and  inner  ■urfaces  are  approzimatelj  equal,  we  shall  con- 
sider the  area  of  the  film  as  representing  either  of  them, 
and  shall  use  the  symbol  T  to  denote  the  eneigy  of  unit 
of  area'  of  the  film,  both  surfaces  being  taken  together.  If 
T'  is  the  energy  of  a  single  surface  of  the  liquid,  T  the 
energy  of  the  film  is  2T,  When  by  means  of  a  tube  we 
blow  air  into  the  inside  of  the  bubble  we  increase  its 
Tolume*  and  therefore  its  surface,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
do  work  in  forcing  air  into  it^  and  thus  increase  the  energy 
of  the  bubble. 

That  the  bubble  has  energy  may  be  shown  by  leaving 
the  end  of  the  tube  open.  The  bubble  will  contract, 
forcins  the  air  out,  and  the  current  of  air  blown  through 
the  tube  may  be  made  to  deflect  the  flame  of  a  candle.  If 
the  bubble  is  in  the  form  of  a  sphere  of  radius  r  this 
material  surface  will  have  an  area 

8=4»r» (1). 

If  T  be  the  energy  corresponding  to  unit  of  area  of  the 
film  the  surface-eneigy  of  the  whole  bubble  will  be 

8T=4»r*r.      ......     (2). 

The  increment  of  this  energy  corresponding  to  an 
increase  of  the  radius  from  r  to  r  +  driB  therefore 

Ti8=8«rTrfr (S). 

Now  this  increase  of  eneigy  was  obtained  by  forcing  iu 
air  at  a  pressure  greater  ttato  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
thus  increasing  £e  volume  of  the  bubble. 

Let  n  be  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  U+p  the 
pressure  of  the  air  within  the  bubble.  The  volume  of  the 
sphere  is 


and  the  increment  of  volume  is 


(*). 


<fV  =  4»r»rfr (5). 

Now  if  we  suppose  a  quantity  of  air  already  at  the 
preaiure  n  +  />,  the  work  done  in  forcing  it  into  the 
bubble  is  pdV.     Hence  the  equation  of  work  and  energy  is 

J«fV=Trf» (6). 

or 

'^  4«yrtir=8»«irT (7), 

or 


P=2tJ 


(8). 


This,  therefore,  is  the  excess  of  the  pressure  of  the  air 
within  the  bubble  over  that  of  the  external  air,  and  it  is 
due  to  the  action  of  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the 
bubble.  We  may  conceive  this  pressure  to  arise  from  the 
tendency  which  the  bubble  has  to  contract,  or  in  other 
words  from  the  surface-tension  of  the  bubble. 

If  to  increase  the  area  of  the  surface  requires  the 
expenditure  of  work,  the  surface  must  resist  extension,  and 
if  the  bubble  in  contracting  can  do*  work,  the  surface 
must  tend  to  contract  The  surface  must  therefore  act  like 
a  sheet  of  india-rubber  when  extended  both  in  length  and 
breadth,  that  is,  it  must  exert  surface-tension.  The 
tension  of  the  sheet  of  india-rubber,  however,  depends  on 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  stretched,  and  may  be  different  in 
different  directions,  whereas  the  tension  of  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  remains  the  same  however  much  the  film  is 
extended,  and  the  tension  at  any  point  is  the  same  in  all 
directions. 

The  intensity  of  this  surface-tension  is  measured  by  the 
stress  which,  it  exerts  across  a  line  of  unit  length.  Let 
us  measure  it  in  the  case  of  the  spherical  soap-bubble  by  con- 
sidering the  stress  exerted  by  one  hemisphere  of  the  bubble 
on  the  other,  across  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle. 
This  stress  is  balanced  by  the  pressure  p  acting  over  the 
area  of  the  same  great  circle :  it  is  therefore  equal  to  wr*p. 


To  determine  the  intensity  of  the  surface-tension  w# 
have  to  divide  this  quantity  by  the  length  of  the  line 
across  which  it  acts,  which  is  in  this  case  the  circumference 
of  a  great  circle  2«r.  Dividing  vt^p  by  this  length 
we  obtain  |pr  as  the  value  of  the  intensity  of  the  surface- 
tension,  and  it  is  plain  from  equation  8  that  this  is  equal  ^ 
to  T.  Hence  the  numerical  value  of  ^  the  intensity  of  the 
surface-tension  is  equal  to  the  numerical  value  of  the 
surface-energy  per  unit  of  surface.  We  must  remember 
that  since  the  film  has  two  surfaces  the  surface-tension  of 
the  film  is  double  the  tension  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
of  which  it  is  formed. 

*  To  determine  the  relation  between  the  surface-tension 
and  the  pressure  which  balances  it  when  the  form  of  tiie 
surface  is  not  spherical^  let  as  consider  the  following 
case : — 

Let  fig.  8.  represent  a  section  tldough 
the  axis  O  of  a  soap-bubble  in  the  form 
of  a  figure  of  revolution  bounded  by  two 
circular  disks  AB  and  ab,  and  having 
the  meridian  section  APa.  Let  PQ  be 
an  imaginary  section  normal  to  the  axis. 
Let  the  radius  of  this  section  PR  be  y, 
and  let  PT,  the  tangent  at  P,  make  an 
angle  a  with  the  axis. 

Let  us  consider  the  stresses  which  are 
exerted  across  this  imaginaiy  section  by 
the  lower  part  on  the  upper  part  If  the 
internal  pressure  exceeds  the  external 
pressure  by  p,  there  is  ifi  the  first  place 
a  force  wyp  acting  upwards  arising  from 
the  pressure  p  over  the  area  of  the  seo- 
tioL.  In  the  next  place,  there  is  the  sur^ 
face-tension  acting  downwards,  but  at 
an  angle  a  with  Qie  vertical,  across  the 
circular  section  of  the  bubUe  itself, 
whose  circumference  is  2iry,  and  the  downward  force  is 
therefore  2«yr  cos.  a. 

Now  these  forces  are  balanced  by  the  external  foree 
which  acts  on  the  disk  ACB,  which  we  may  pdi  F. 
Hence  equating  the  forces  which  act  on  the  poxtion 
included  between  ACB  and  PRQ 

«yV-2«yToot.  as-F (»). 

If  we  make  CR  -  a,  and  suppose  s  to  vary,  the  shspe  of 
the  bubble  of  course  remaining  the  same,  Uie  values  of  f 
and  of  a  wUl  change,  but  the  other  quantities  will  be  con- 
stant In  studjring  these  variations  we  may  if  we  plesae 
take  as  our  independent  variable  the  length  s  of  the 
meridian  section  AP  reckoned  from  A  Differentiating 
equation  9  with  respect  to  «  we  obtain,  after  dividing  by 
2ir  as  a  common  factor 


Fig.  8. 


Now 


;»y^-Tcos.«^-l-Tjf»in.  «^=0.    . 


0% 


dy 


•in.  «. 


(IIV 


The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  meridian  section  is 
da 


(12). 


The  radius  of  curvature  of  a  normal  section  of  the  surface 
at  right  angles  to  the  meridian  section  is  equal  to  the  part 
of  the  normal  cut  off  by  the  axis,  which  is 

K.=P»=clb <»«- 

Hence  dividing  equation  10  by  jf  sin.  o,  we  find 

p-'^a^k) p**- 

This  equation,  which  gives  the  pressure  in  terms  of  tb# 
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pnBd|Ml  n^'  of  eorratare,  tbongh  here  |u:oved  only  in  the 
cue  of  a  lufaee  of  revolution,  must  be  true  of  all  soxf  aces. 
For  tke  curratare  of  any  eurface  at  a  given  point  may  be 
completely  defined  in  tenns  of  the  positions  of  its  principal 
Dormel  eections  and  their  radii  of  corvatore. 

Before  going  further  we  may  deduce  from  equation  9 
tbi  ntftore  of  aU  the  figures  of  revolution  which  a  liquid 
fik  cao  assume.  Let  us  first  determine  the  nature  of  a 
cure,  inch  that  if  it  is  rolled  on  the  axis  its  origin  will 
tnee  oat  the  meridian  section  of  the  bubble.  Since  at  any 
iastast  the  rolling  curve  is  rotating  about  the  point  of 
oootact  with  the  axis,  the  line  drawn  from  this  point  of 
eoDtMk  to  the  tracing  point  must  be  normal  to  the  cQrection 
of  motion  of  the  tracing  point  Hence  if  N  is  the  point 
ef  Goatact,  NP  must  be  normal  to  the  traced  curve.  Also, 
ODoe  the  axis  is  a  tansent  to  the  rolling  curve,  the  ordinate 
PB  is  the  perpendicmar  from  the  tracing  point  P  on  the 
tiB^i  Hence  the  relation  between  the  radius  vector 
tad  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  of  the  rolling  curve 
■ost  be  identical  with  the  relation  between  the  normal  PN 
lad  Ae  ordinate  PR  of  the  traced  curve.  If  we  write  r 
for  PN,  then  y «  r  coe.  a,  and  equation  9  becomes 


'^{^k^y-h 


TUi  raktion  between  y  and  r  is  identical  with  the 
tMoa  between  the  perpendicular  from  the  focus  of  a 
ODk  aeetion  on  the  tangent  at  a  given  point  and  the  focal 
liiittbee  ol  that  point,  provided  the  transverse  and  con- 
^pte  axes  of  the  conic  are  2a  and  26  respectively,  where 

•=!.,  and  *»=!.. 

Hesea  the  miridiaii  section  of  the  film  may  be  traced  by 
tke  foens  of  such  a  conic,  if  the  conic  is  made  to  roll  on 

tUaxk 

QV  THB  DnmtBlfT  FOBMB  OF  THB  MlKlDUN  LlKX. 

(1.)  When  the  oonic  ia  an  ellipse  the  meridian  line  ji  in 
tkelomol  a  seriae  of  waves,  and  the  film  itself  has  a  series 
«f  akanate  twellinga  and  contractions  as  represented  in 
%iL  8  and  9.     Thia  form  of  the  film  is  called  the  un- 


Xl«>)  Wheo  tlie  eUipse  becomes  a  circle,  the  meridian  line 
beooaea  a  straight  line  paraUel  to  the  axis,  and  the  film 
paMa  into  the  form  of  a  cylinder  of  revolution. 

(1ft.)  As  ^  ellipse  degenerate?  into  the  straight  line 
joaiai  its  foci,  the  contracted  pp./ts  of  the  unduloid  beoome 
Mover,  till  at  last  the  figure  beoomee  a  aeries  of  spheres 
ffi  CflPtaetb 

Ib  aQ  diese  eases  the  internal  prejsure  exceeds  the 
ST 
oimtX  by  —  where  a  is  the  semitransverse  axis  of  the 

^OBicL  The  resultant  of  the  internal  pressure  and  the 
ivfaia^eDaion  ia  equivalent  to  a  tension  along  the  axis, 
od  tlM  numerical  value  of  this  tension  is  equal  to  the 
^^  die  to  the  action  of  this  pressure  on  a  orde  whoee 
dttmeter  is  equal  to  the  corrugate  axis  of  the  ellipse. 

(1)  When  the  oonic  is  a  parabola  the  meridian  line  la  a 
^*^*Miy  (fig.  10),  the  internal  pressure  is  equal  to  the 
^'^^viial  pressure,  and  the  tension  along  the  axis  is  equal 
to  Mat  where  m  is  the  diatance  of  the  vertex  from  the 
foeoa. 

.  ()•)  Whm  the  conic  is  a  hyperbola  the  meridian  line  is 
tt  the  form  of  a  looped  curve  (fig.  1 1 ).  The  corresjwnding 
ogQia  of  the  film  is  caUed  the  nodoid.  The  resultant  of 
wa  internal  pressure  and  the  surface-tension  is  equivalent 
to  apreaaure  along  the  axb  equal  to  that  due  to  a  pressure 
)»afltiagon  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  the  conjugate  axis  of 
^•^trbola. 

vvhaii  the  oofljugate  axis  of  the  hyperbola  is  made 


smaller  and  smaller,  the  nodoid  approximates  nore  and 
more  to  the  aeries  of  spheres  touching  each  other  aloug  the 
axis.  'When  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  hyjierbola  increases 
without  limit,  the  loops  of  the  nodoid  are  crowded  on  one 
another,  and  each  becomes  more  nearly  a  ring  of  dr^Uar 
section,  without,  however,  ever  reaching  this  form.  The 
only  ckMed  surfaoe  belonffing  to  the  aeriea  ia  the  sphere. 

These  figures  of  revolution  have  been  studied  mathe- 
matically by  Poisson,^  Qoldschmidt,'  Lindelof  and  Moigno,* 
Delauna v,^  Lamarle,'  Beer,*  and  ^f  annheim,^  and  have  been 
produced  experimentally  by  Plateau*  in  the  two  different 
ways  already  described. 


iKioa 


Fta  9.— Undaloid.     Fia  10.— Catenoid.     Fjo.  ll.—NodoM. 

The  limiting  conditions  of  hie  atability  of  these  figures 
have  been  studied  both  mathematically  and  experimentally. 
We  shall  notice  only  two  of  them,  the  cylinder  and  the 
catenoid. 

StaBIUTT  of  THB  CyLXKDBB. 

The  cprlinder  ia  the  limiting  form  of  the  unduloid  when 
the  rolbng  ellipae  becomes  a  circle.  When  the  ellipee 
differs  infinitely  little  from  a  circle,  the  equation  of  the 

meridian  line   becomes  approximately  p  f*  a  -^  e  sin.   - 

where  e  is  sukaU.  This  is  a  simple  harmonic  wave-line, 
whoee  mean  distance  from  the  axis  is  a,  whose  wave-l#ngtlt 
is  2x<i,  and  whoee  amplitude  is  c    The  internal  pressure 

corresponding  to  this  unduloid  is  as  before  i>-  — .    Now 

consider  a  portion  of  a  cylindric  film  of  length  x  terminated 
by  two  equal  diaks 
of  radius  r  and  con- 
taining a  certain 
volume  of  air.  Let 
one  of  these  disks 
be  made  to  approach 
the  other  by  a  small 
quantity  dx.      The 


i 


Fig.  IS. 


film  will  swell  out  into  the  convex  part  of  an  unduloid,  having 

its  largest  section  midway  between  the  disks,  and  we  have 

to  determine  whether  the  internal  pressure  will  be  greater  or 

less  than  before.     If  A  and  C  (fig.  12)  are  the  disks,  and  ii 

X  the  distance  between  the  disks  is  equal  to  «r  half  the 

wave-length  of  the  harmonic  curve,  the  dislu  will  be  at 

the  points  where  the  curve  ia  at  its  mean  diatance  from  the 

T 
axia,  and  the  pressure  will  therefore  be  —  as  before.    If  A^ 

C|  are  the  diaks,  so  that  the  distanoe  between  them  is 
less  than  «r,  the  curve  must  be  produced  beyond  the 
diaks  before  it  is  at  its  mean  distance  from  the  axis. 
Hence  in  this  case  the  mean  distance  is  less  than  r,  and 

T 
the  pressure  will  be  greater  than  — .     If,  on  the  other  hand, 

the  disks  are  at  A,  and  C,,  so  that  the  distance  between 
them  is  greater  than  «r,  the  curve  will  reach  its  mean  dis* 

^  Nouv€U«  tktorit  d«  taction  eapiUairt  (1831). 

*  I>4t4rBunatio  tupcrjiciei  mtn-.trnv  rotationt  curvce  data  duo  puncta 
jwngtntiM  circa  datum  axon  orta  (GdUingeo,  1831). 

*  Lefona  d*  calcttl  des  variation*  (Paris,  1801V. 

*  •*  Sur  la  surface  de  revolution  dont  Ia  coorjbure  mojenne   ect 
oonstante,"  Liouville*  Journal,  vi. 

*  •*  Theorie  gcometrique  den  nyoiu  et  oentrea  de  coarbure,'*  BtdleL  d* 
tAcad.  d4  Belfftque,  1857. 

*  Traetahu  d*   Tkeoria  liaihcmatica  Phanomtnonm  ia  Lffmdu 
aetioni  gravitatit  dttnetU  obaervaioruth  (Bonn,  1867), 

'  Journal  flnttitui.  No.  1260. 

*  aUM^pte  •xpfiauntaU  ti  Mm^  dm  Uftvidm, 
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taace  from  the  azis  before  it  reaches  the  diBke.     The 

meaa  distance  will  therefore  be  greater  than  r,  and  t^ 

T 
pressore  will  be  less  than— .     Hence  if  one  of  the  disks  be 

made  to  approach  the  other,  the  internal  pressore  vnM  be 
increased  if  the  distance  between  the  disks  is  less  than 
half  the  ciroomference  of  either,  and  the  pressure  will  be 
dimimshed  if  the  distance  is  greater  than  this  quantity. 
In  the  same  waj  we  may  show  that  if  the  distance  between 
the  disks  is  increased,  the  pressure  will  be  diminished  or 
increased  according  as  the  distance  is  less  or  more  than 
half  the  dronmference  of  either. 

Now  let  ns  consider  a  cylindrio  film  contained  between 
two  equal  fixed  disks  A  and  B,  and  let  a  third  disk,  C, 
be  placed  midway  between.  Let  C  be  slightlj  displaced 
towards  A.  If  AC  and  CB  are  each  less  than  half  the 
circumference  of  a  disk  the  pressure  on  C  will  incresse 
on  the  side  of  A  lind  diiiinish  on  the  side  of  B.  The 
reenltant  force  on  C  will  therefore  tend  to  oppose  the  dis- 
placement and  to  bring  C  back  to  its  original  position. 
The  equilibrium  of  C  is  therefore  stable.  It  is  easy  to 
show  that  if  C  had  been  placed  in  any  other  position  than 
the  middle,  its  equilibrium  would  have  been  stable.  Hence 
the  film  is  stable  as  regards  longitudinal  displacements.  It 
is  also  stable  as  regards  displacements  transyerte  to  the 
axis,  for  the  film  is  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  any  lateral 
displacement  of  its  middle  parts  would  produce  a  resultant 
force  tending  to  restore  the  film  to  its  original  position. 
Hence  if  the  length  of  the  cylindric  film  is  less  than  its 
circumference,  it  is  in  stable  equilibrium.  But  if  the 
length  of  the  cylindric  film  is  greater  than  its  circumference, 
and  if  we  suppose  the  disk  C  to  be  placed  midway  between 
'A  and  B,  and  to  be  moved  towards  A,  the  pressure  on  the 
side  next  A  will  diminish,  and  that  on  the  side  next  B  will 
increase,  so  that  the  resultant  force  will  tend  to  increase 
the  displacement,  and  thtr  equilibrium  of  the  disk  C  is 
therefore  unstable.  Hence  the  equilibrium  of  a  cylindric 
film  whose  length  is  greater  than  its  circumference  is 
unstable.  Such  •  film,  if  ever  so  little  disturbed,  will 
begin  to  contraM  al  one  section  and  to  expand  at  another, 
till  its  form  ceiBM  to  resemble  a  cylinder,  if  it  does  not 
break  un  into  two  parts  which  become  nltimatelj  portions 
of  sphereau 

InSTABILZTY  Of  A  JST  OF  LlQlHI). 

When  i  liquid  flows  out  of  a  vessel  through  a  circular 
opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  form  of  the  stream 
is  at  nret  nearly  cylindrical  though  its  diameter  gradu- 
ally diminishes  from  the  orifice  downwards  on  account 
of  the  increasing  velocity  of  the  liquid.  But  the  liquid 
after  it  leaves  the  vessel  is  subject  to  no  forces  except 
gravity,  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  its  own  surface-tension. 
Of  these  gravity  has  no  effect  on  the  form  of  the  stream 
except  in  drawing  asunder  its  parts  in  a  vertical  direction, 
because  the  lower  parts  are  moving  faster  than  the  upper 
parts.  The  resistance  of  the  air  produces  little  disturbance 
Until  the  velocity  becomes  very  great  But  the  surface- 
tension,  acting  on  a  cylindric  column  of  liquid  whose  length 
exceeds  the  Hmit  of  stability,  begins  to  produce  enlarge- 
ments and  contractions  in  the  stream  as  soon  as  the  liquid 
has  left  the  orifice,  and  these  inequalities  in  the  figure  of 
the  column  go  on  increasing  till  it  is  broken  up  into 
elongated  fragments.  These  fragments  as  '  they  are  f all- 
ing  through  Uie  air  continue  to  be  acted  on  by  surface- 
tension.  They  therefore  shorten  themselves,  and  after  a 
•eries  of  oscillations  in  which  they  beoome  alternately 
elongated  and  flattened,  settle  down  into  the  form  of 
epherical  drops. 

This  process,  which  we  have  followed  as  it  takes  place  on 
aL  fndividual  portion  of  the  falling  liquid,  goes  through  its 


several  phases  at  different  distances  from  tl|^  orifice,  m 
that  if  we  examine  different  portions  of  the  stream  as  it 
descends,  we  shall  find  next  the  orifice  the  unbrokeD 
column,  then  a  series  of  •  contractions  and  enlargements, 
then  elongated  drops,  then  flattened  drops,  and  so  on  till 
the  dropB  become  spherical 

Stability  ov  the  Catsnoid.  , 

When  the  internal  pressure  is  equal  to  the  external,  the 
film  forms  a  surface  of  which  the  mean  curvature  at  eveiy 
point  is  zero.  The  .only  surface  of  revolution  having  this 
property  is  the  catenoid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a 
catenary  about  its  directrix.  This  catenoid,  however,  is  in 
stable  equilibrium  only  when  the  portion  considered  is 
such  that  the  tangents  to  the  catenary  at  its  eztremitia 
intersect  before  they  reach  the  directrix. 

To  prove  this,  let  us  consider  the  catenary  as  the  form  of 
equilibrium  of  a  chain  suspended  between  two  fixed  poiuta 
A  and  B.  Suppose  the  chain  hanging  between  A  and  B 
to  be  of  very  great  length,  then  the  tension  at  A  or  B  will 
be  very  great.  Let  the  chain  be  hauled  in  over  a  peg  a^ 
A.  At  first  the  tension  will  diminish,  but  if  the  procesi 
be  continued  the  tension  will  reach  a  minimum  value  and 
will  afterwards  increase  to  infinity  as  the  chain  between  A 
and  B  approaches  to  the  form  of  a  straight  line.  Hence 
for  every  tension^greater  than  the  minimum  tension  therd 
are  two  catenaries  passing  through  A  and  B.  Since  th^ 
tension  is  measured  by  the  height  above  the  directrix  thes^ 
two  catenaries  have  the  same  directrix.  Every  catenary 
lying  between  them  has  its  directrix  higher,  and  everj 
catenary  lying  beyond  them  has  its  -directrix  lower  than 
that  of  the  two  catenaries. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  surfaces  of  revolution  formed  hj 
this  system  of  catenaries  revolving  about  the  directrix  ol 
the  two'  catenaries  of  equal  tension.  We  know  that  iM 
radius  of  curvature  of  a  surface  of  revolution  in  tl^e  plan^ 
normal  to  the  meridan  plane  is  the  portion  of  the  normal 
intercepted  by  the  axis  of  revolution. 

The  radius  of  curvature  of  a  catenary  is  equal  and  oppo^ 
site  to  the  portion  of  the  normal  intercepted  by  the  direej 
trix  of  the  catenary.  Hence  a  catenoid  whose  directii] 
coincides  with  the  axis  of  revolution  has  at  every  point  it4 
principal  radii  of  curvature  equal  and  opposite,  so  that  th^ 
mean  curvature  of  the  surface  is  sero. 

The  catenaries  which  lie  between  the  two  ^  whose  diree 
tion  coincides  with  the  axis  of  revolution  generate  lui] 
faces  whose  radius  of  curvature  convex  towards  the  azii 
in  the  meridian  plane  is  less  than  the  radius  ol  coucav^ 
curvature.  The  mean  curvature  of  these  surfaces  is  therd 
fore  convex  towards  the  axis.  The  catenaries  which  li< 
beyond  the  two  generate  surfaces  whose  radius  of  curvatnr^ 
cenvex  towards  the  axis  in  the  meridian  plane  is  greatej 
than  the  radius  of  concave  curvature.  The  mean  curraturi 
of  these  surfaces  is,  therefore,  concave  towards  the  axis.    ' 

Kow  if  the  pressure  is  equal  on  both  sides  of  a  liquic 
^Im,  if  its  mean  curvature  is  zero,  it  wiU  be  in  equilibrium^ 
This  is  the  case  with  the  two  catenoids.  If  the  meat 
curvature  is  convex  towards  the  axis  the  film  will  moy^ 
from  the  axis.  Hence  if  a  film  in  the  form  of  the  catenoij 
which  is  nearest  the  axis  is  ever  so  slightly  displaced  froii| 
the  axis  it  will  move  further  from  the  axis  till  it  reachej 
the  other  catenoid. 

If  the  mean  curvature  is  concave  towards  the  axis  th< 
film  will  tend  to  approach  the  axia  Hence  if  a  film  in  thj 
form  of  the  catenoid  which  is  nearest  the  axis  be  displace^ 
towards  the  axis,  it  wiQ  tend  to  move  further  towai^  thj 
axis  and  will  collapse.  Henet  the  film  in  the  form  of  thj 
catenoid  which  is  nearest  the  axis  is  in  unstable  eqiulibriun 
under  the  condition  that  it  is  exposed  to  equal  pressure 
within  and  without     If,  however,  the  circular  ends  of  ti^ 
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■ncaid  in  eltned  wixh.  «ulid  dUlta^  m  tbat  tlis  volume 
I  tpf  ooatained  between  these  <lisks  and  tb^  filni  b  daUr- 
iiste,  th«  £lm  will  be  in  BtaUe  equilibrium  JKowever 
£i^^  1  porticii  of  tiie  eatenarj  it  maj  consiitt  oL 
rW  chtehoQ  ad  lo  whether  anjr  giren  catenoid  ia  stabia 
Enn  nay  be  ob^-^ined  aa  foUgwo, 

Ift  FABQ  AQd  ApqB  (fig.  13}  be  twq  catenanea  harbg 

sim«  fltDMitrix  and  intenecting  in  A  and  B.    Draw  Fp  and 

^'k^oehiog  both  caUnariea,  Fp  and  Qq  will  inUf««ct  at  T^ 

I  pQiQt  in  the  dJrectrisc  -  for  aiqcq  any  catenary  with  lU 

intiii  ii  a  tindlAr  figure  to  any  other  catenary  with  ita 

tesiii,  U  the  difecuii  of  the  one  coincides  with  that  of 

ik  E)tJier  the  centre  of  almilitnde  must  lie  on  tba  common 

faibririi.    Alsot  «inoe  the  corres  at  P  and  p  are  equally 

btlQcd  to  the  directrix,  P  and  p  are  correBpocding  pointi 

MtlaAtise  Pp  most  poaa  through  the  centra  of  aimiJitude. 

^kliHj  Q^  mnflt  paaa  throngb  the  centre  of  similitude. 

PMkBT,t]ie|>gint 

d  idteneetion  of 

f^  ^^  Qf,  mnat 

^  tltfl  ceotn   of 

fsuHtuda      and 

ml  be  on   the 

^uaoQ  dirtctriz. 

Bi&^e   ihe    t^n- 

Ca^  at  A  and  B 

fctfe  upper  eaten- 

,  B^Eimt  intersect 

•brQ  Uia    direo- 

^hii,andliio  tan* 

i^  It  A  and  B 

i  lower  catenary  must  interBect  below  the  direcUiz. 
|i  oonditioii  of  stability  of  a  catenoid  is  therefore  that  the 
ifttB  at  the  extremities  of  its  generating  catenary  must 
\  before  they  reach  the  directrix. 

Stabiutt  of  a  Plaki  Sxmf  ack. 

Wi  iliaU  next    consider    the  limiting  conditions    of 

^Hlftyof  the  horizontal  surface  which  separates  a  bearier 

''iiljove  from  a  lighter  fluid  below.     Thus,  in  an  experi- 

-•''*  ^l  IL  Dapre^,^  a  veiael  containing  olive  oil  is  placed 

;b  ttfl  mouth  downwaLTdt  in  a  vessel  containing  a  mixture 

riibbolaod  water,  the  mijcture  being  denser  than  the  oil. 

r  ^  Joriue  of  separation  is  ia  this  case  horizontal  and 
^tf  10  that  the  equilibiium  is  established  of  itself, 
^ol  ii  tben  added  very  gradually  to  the  mixture  till  it 

i  *"^e>  iightef  than  the  oil  The  equilibrium  of  the  fluids 
tEald  n&w  be  unstable  if  it  wera  not  for  the  tension  of  the 

f^d^f  which  separattis  them,  and  which,  when  the  orifice 
^  ^t  xtmnil  id  not  too  lai-ge^  continues -to  preserve  the 
*i*htyM  the  equilibrium. 

^iiiQ  the  equilibrium  at  Ust  becomes  tmstable,  the 
"raona  of  equilibrium  takes  pUce  by  the  lighter  fluid 
J*Ddii\g  JQ  on©  paj-t  of  th^  orifice  and  the  heavier 
necQdiog  m  the  otftier.  Heuce  the  displacement  of  the 
■6<e  to  vhich  we  must  direct  our  attention  is  one  which 
*«  not  alter  the  volume  of  the  liquid  \q  the  vessel,  and 
*^^  tbcfefor^  is  upward  in  one  part  of  the  surface  and 
*^ward  in  another.  The  atmplest  case  is  that  of  a 
*^i)gdat  orifice  in  a  hoiizoutal  plane,  the  sides  being  a 

Jg  ^MrfM*  of  •etiarmtion  be  originally  in  ftie  plana  of  the 
^^  ™  let  tht  ^o-ordinatcfl  x  azad  ^  be  meacared  from  one  corner 
■y  ^tie  lidet  a  end  &  nwpectiTdjr,  and  let  »  be  measured  up- 
J^JJia  if  ^  be  the  dentity  af  ttn»  upper  liquid,  and  r  that  of 
^JW*  Squid,  and  P  the  original  pr-^'Wire  at  the  rarface  of  separa- 
1*^  when  tbe  caif4c«  rtccivta  an  upward  displacement  «,  the 
■^aboTt  it  Hill  be  P-  «?:,  and  that  below  it  will  be  P  -  v^ 
fti  mirhsn  win  be  act«l  on  by  an  upward  pressure  {p  -  w)gz. 

rj^ia  Q>  pirtiraHiP  d«  ri  qui  libra  des  Hquidfn,"  par  F.  D»- 
^—  t  J#«^  ^  £A^aJ.  d^  iiiij/ijue,  1861  et  1854. 


Kow  if  thtt  diBpUcameat  r  be  ivirjwbffrw  very  aniall,  tli*  cum^n 
in  tlio  phnen  p^rtiltl  to  jb  end  yt  will  be  -^  and  t-j  iMijet:ii¥*||  i 
and  ilT  k  the  nitfice  tt^ndcn  the  whol«  upward  forca  a-iU  ba 

If  this  qnantltT  u  of  tbe  mme  lif:^  u  t,  the  di^plicenitint  will  In 
Lncr^aMdr  and  tfia  t^iiiiLibi-iiiin  will  b«  aottablv.  If  it  ii  cf  iKi 
oppi»it«  lign  from  i,  ihn  rritiilibriam  will  be  it^blff.  The  UmiHur 
cDadilioii  mmy  be  round  by  i^uttins  it  ccjual  to  it: fa,  Oii»  fitrnt  of 
tb«  Hlutioti  of  tha  eiiuation,  and  that  which  If  mpptJcabla  to  the 
case  of  a  recun^lar  ori6oe,  b 

e  =  C  tin,  j»  nu.  ^y . 
Subttittitlitg  in  the  <H]^uaticu  we  find  the  condition 

!+«pUbla.  ' 

0      DcutnL 
-  "  UnsUbl* 

Tlitt  thfl  inrfuco  may  ooiccide  with  the  ^^  of  th*  orifice,  ^hhh 
ia  A  fQctanels,  wboie  nd«i  mn  a  md  A,  we  moat  ha^fo 

pd^nwr  ,  ffr-avi 
wbaa  m  and  n  are  integral  nUEnbeTm,  Alao^  if  m  and  n  aro  ix^Ul 
unity,  tbo  diapUc^iueut  will  ba  L-ntiK-l^r  povitive,  antl  iha  Toliimv  of 
the  liquid  will  not  bd  comtant.  That  the  rolume  Uki  j  be  contUuit. 
either  h  or  m  luuit  b«  an  even  numtwr.  Wa  hat  c,  Uitrdbic,  ta 
conoder  the  conditione  tmdar  which 

cannot  be  made  neealiTe.  Under  them  caudhloui  tht;  r^^aillLrfiim 
b  itable  for  i^Il   sniall  diiplacaiiienls  of  0j  surface.     Tha  uiialLnt 

m'     n'       i       1 
admiuibla  value  of  p+Ti  "'i  +  Tjr  where  a  ia  the  longer  side  uf 

the  rectoi^glt,     Hence  the  condition  of  it&bility  is  tb&t 

is  a  potltivo  quantity.     When  the  breadth  b  is  less  than  t^^ -^ 

the  length  a  may  be  unlimited. 
When  the  orifice  is  circular  of  radlua  e,  the  limitjng  valna  of 

a  is  a/  —  s ,  where  s  is  the  least  root  of  the  equation 
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«    U) 
The  least  root  of  this  equation  is 

»  =  8-83171. 
If  A  is  the  heielit  to  wkicli  the  liiiuid  « ill  riw*  in  a  capillary  tuba 
of  unit  radiua,  then  the  diameter  of  tlie  largest  orifice  ia 

2a  =  3-8817V^ 

»  =  5-4188  v'r. 

M.  Dupres  found  from  hi«  expeiiments 

2a  =  5•485^^At  ^ 

Effect  of  Suefacb-tknsion  on  the  "Velocity  of  Waveh.* 
When  a  series  of  waves  are  propagated  on  the  surface 
of  a  liquid,  the  surface-tension  boa  the  efl'ect  of  increasing 
the  pressure  at  the  crests  of  the  waves  and  diniinishiug  it 
in  the  troughs.  If  the  wave-length  is  A,  the  equation  of 
the  surface  is 

ysft  sin.  2v-  . 

The  pressure  due  to  the  surface-tension  T  is 
^cPy    4»«_ 

This  pressure  must  be  added  to  the  pressure  due  to  gravity 
ffpy.  Heuce  the  waves  will  be  propagated  aa  if  the 
intensity  of  gravity  had  been 

4»«  1 

instead  of  ^.     Now  it  is  shown  in  hydrodynamics  that  the 

«  See  Sir  W.  Thomaon, "  Hydrokinetic  Solutions  and  ObservatiDr-^/ 
J'hU,  JJuy.,  Nor.  1871. 
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Telodfcy  of  propagation  of  waves  in  deep  water  is  that 
acquired  by  a  heavy  body  falling  through  half  the  radius 
of  the  circle  whose  circumference  is  the  wave-length,  or 

'"j'i 


V: 


Xy    2yT 
2»'*"  Ap 


This  velocity  is  a  minimum  when 
and  the  minimum  value  is 

For  waves  whose  length  from  cresi  to  crest  is  greater 
than  A,  the  principal  force  concerned  in  the  motion  is  that 
of  gravitation.  For  waves  whose  length  is  less  than  X  the 
principal  force  concerned  is  that  of  surface-tension.  Sir 
William  Thomson  piopoees  to  distinguish  the  latter  kind 
of  waves  by  the  name  of  ripples. 

When  a  small  body  is  partly  immersed  in  a  liquid  origin- 
ally at  rest,  and  moves  horixontally  with  constant  velocity 
V,  waves  are  propagated  through  the  liquid  with  various 
velocities  according  to  their  respective  wave-lengths.  In 
front  of  the  body  the  relative  velocity  of  the  fluid  and  the 
body  varies  from  V  where  the  fluid  is  at  rest,  to  zero 
at  the  cutwater  on  the  front  surface  of  the  body.  The 
waves  produced  by  the  body  will  travel  forwards  faster 
than  the.  body  till  they- reach  a  distance  from  it  at  which 
the  relative  velocity  of  the  body  and  the  fluid  is  equal  to 
the  velocity  of  propagation  corresponding  to  the  wave- 
length. The  waves  then  travel  along  with  the  body  at  a 
constant  distance  in  front  of  it  Hence  at  a  certain 
distance  in  front  of  the  body  there  is  a  series  of  waves 
which  are  stationary  with  respect  to  the  body.  Of  these, 
the  waves  of  minimum  velocity  form  a  stationary  wave 
nearest  to  the  front  of  the  body.  Between  the  body  and 
this  first  wave  the  surface  is  comparatively  smooth.  Then 
comes  the  stationary  wave  of  minimum  velocity,  which  is 
the  most  marked  of  the  series.  In  frbnt  of  this  is  a 
double  series  of  stationary  waves,  the  gravitation  waves 
forming  a  ssries  increasing  in  wave  length  with  their 
distance  in  front  of  the  body,  and  the  surface-tension  waves 
or  ripples  diminishing  in  wave-length  with  their  distance 
from  the  body,  and  both  sets  of  waves  rapidly  diminishing 
in  amplitude  with  their  distance  from  the  body. 
*  If  the  current-function  of  the  water  referred  to  the  body 
considered  as  origin  is  ^,  then  the  equation  of  the  form  of 
the  crest  of  a  wave  of  velocity  t«,  the  crest  of  which  travels 
along  with  the  body,  is 

where  (£8  is  an  element  of  the  length  of  the  crest.  To  inte- 
grate this  equation  for  a  solid  of  given  form  is  probably  diiS- 
cult,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  at  some  distance  on  either  side 
of  the  body,  where  the  liquid  is  sensibly  at  rest,  the  crest  of 
the  wave  will  approximate  to  an  asymptote  inclined  to  the 

path  of  the  body  at  an  angle  whose  sine  is  rr ,  where  w  is  the 

velocity  of  the  wave  and  Y  is  that  of  the  body. 

The  crests  of  the  different  kinds  of  waves  will  therefore 
appear  to  diverge  as  they  get  further  from  the  body,  and 
the  waves  thenoselves  will  be  less  and  less  perceptible. 
But  those  whose  wave-length  is  near  to  that  of  the  wave 
of  mininum  velocity  will  diverge  less  than  any  of  the 
others,  so  that  the  most  marked  feature  at  a  distance  from 
^he  body  will  be  the  two  long  lines  of  ripples  of  minimum 
;elocity.     If  the  angle  between  these  is  2^,  the  velocity  of 


the  body  is  tf  sec  ^,  where  10  for  water  is  aboat  2S  centi 
metres  per  second. 

Tables  o?  Sprfacb  Tension. 
In  the  following  tables  the  units  of  length,  mass,  and 
time  are  the  centimetre,  the  gnunme,  and  the  second,  and 
the  unit  of  force  is  that  which  if  it  acted  on  one  granmu 
for  one  second  would  conmiunicate  to  it  a  velocity  of  oiu 
centimetre  per  second  : — 

TchU  of  Surf  ace-Tension  at  20^  C.  (Quinckt). 


Water    

Mefciuy 

BisuTphideof  \ 
Carbon  ...  J 

CSiloroform 

Alcohol , 

OUto  OU ., 

Turpentine   ... 

Petroleom 

Hydrochloric  \ 
Acid...:....} 

Solution  of 
Uypotul- 
phite  of 
Soda  


SpKfflO 

OrifUjr. 


t 

Vim 

0B13ff 
Oaft67 
Q7077 
M 


Tension  of  inrfaco 

wpanUnic  the  liqnld 

from 


31 

255 
3fl-9 
2tt7 
31-7 

703 


WiHt. 


41fi 
4175 

27-8 


]  1248    77-« 


4iB 


872-5 

sas 

2505 
2S4 

377 


25'  S3^ 


4425 


Angle  of  coatoet  with 
fflaM  In  prweaca  of 


kit.       WHm  Wmm 


2i^co^]r'* 


2^  20I 


Isrt* 


Art 


10*41 


OliTe  Oil  and  Alcobol,  12-2. 

OUto  oil  aad  aqunouB  alcohol  (ap.  g.  *92£l,  teiuioQ  oT  rmtnuJiiA 
25-5),  «*8,  angleSri^'. 

Quincke  has  determined  the  surface-tedaion  of  a  gT«at 
many  substances  near  tbeirpoitiC  of  fmion  or  sc^lidifcaUcici 
His  method  was  that  of  observing  the  form  of  a  large  drof 
standing  on  a  plane  surface.  If  K  is  the  height  of  th« 
flat  surface  of  the  drop,  and  k  that  of  the  point  where  iti 
tangent  plane  is  vertical,  then 


T=2(K- 


*)VP. 


Surface-Tcfuions  of  Liquid*  at  their  Point  of  Solidificatm^ 
•  From  Quincke, 


Sabeunce. 


Platinum 

Gold  

Zinc  

Tin 

Mercury • 

Lead 

Silyer 

Bismuth 

Potaaaiom 

Sodium  

Antimony. 

Borax 

Carbonate  of  Sala .. . 
Chloride  of  Hodium.., 

Water , 

Selenium , 

Sulphur 

Phoephorus 

Wax. 


TemperKture  of 
SolUllflcaUoB. 


Sorfeoo-TMUlOD. 


2000*  0. 

1658 

1200» 

983 

860* 

860 

230* 

587 

-  40^ 

677 

zzor 

448 

1000* 

419 

265* 

882 

btr 

864 

90* 

258 

432* 

244 

1000* 

212 

1000* 

206 

114 

0- 

86-2 

217' 

\  70-4 

iir 

41-8 

43' 

411 

68* 

33-4. 

Quincke  finds  that  for  several  series  of  substances  the  s 
face-tension  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  density,  so  that  if 

2T  J 

call  (K  -  Jt)*  -  —  the  specific  cohesion,  we  may  state  til 

general  results  of  his  experiments  as  follows  : — 

The  bromides  and  iodides  have  a  specific  cohesion  abol 
half  that  of  mercury.  The  nitrates,  chlorides,  sugars^  an 
fatis,  us  also  the  metals,  lead,  bismuth,  and  antimony,  haW 
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aipee^  eohesioo  neariy  equal  to  that  of  mercury.  Water, 
4k#  earbonateflr  aad  eulphatae,  aod  probably  phoaphatea, 
and  the  metala,  pUtiDam,  gold,  ailver,  cadminm,  tin,  and 
wppv  haTe  a  specific  cohesion  doable  that  of  mercorj. 
Zizw^  iron,  and  palladium,  three  times  that  of  mercoiy,  and 
iodinniy  six  timea  that  of  mercory. 

BxLaninr  or  SuvrkCE^nxaov  to  Tsmperxttt&i. 

R  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Bmnner  and   of 
Wolff  on  the  ascent  of  water  in  tubes  that  at  the  tempera- 
tne  f  centigrade 
T»r6-20  (1  -  0-001870  (Bnumer) ; 
srtf-OS  (1  -  0-003<+0*00000415O.  for  a  tabo  -0^46  cm.  di*. 

OMter  (Wolff); 
sll-U  (1  -  O-OOISIO.  Air  a  tibe  -09098  cm.  diameter  (Wolff). 


Sir  W.  Thomson  has  applied  the  prindplea  of  Thermody* 
namioi  to  determine  the  thermal  effects  of  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  area  of  the  free  surface  of  a  liquid,  and 
has  shown  that  in  order  to  keep  the  temperature  constant 
while  the  area  of  the  surface  increases  by  unity,  an  amount 
of  heat  must  be  supplied  to  the  liquid  which  is  dynamically 
equivalent  to  the  product  of  the  abeolute  temperature  into 
the  decrement  of  the  surface-tension  per  degree  of  tempera- 
ture.    We  may  call  this  the  kUmt  heat  of  wrfau-tsden^ 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Brunner  and  Wolff 
that  at  ordinary  temperatures  the  latent  heat  of  extension 
of  the  surface  of  water  ia  dynamically  equivalent  to  about 
half  the  mechanical  woric  done  in  producing  the  surface- 
extension.  (j.  a  m.) 


CAPIS,  or  Cafiz,  a  town  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  north  coast  of  Panay,  at 
Um  mouth  of  the  rivers  Panay,  Panitan,  and  Ivisan,  which 
•re  iubjeet  to  inundations  during  the  rainy  season.-  It  is 
^  seat  of  a  Spanish  alcalde,  and  is  defended  by  a  small 
fort.  Most  of  its  buildings  are  light  erections  of  nipa  palm, 
hs  ezp(Hts  are  mainly  rice,  dyewood,  gold-duBt»  and  cattle. 
Population,  11,470.     Latw  11^  25'  N.,  long.  122^  45'  £. 

GAPISTRANa,  OioYANKi  di  (1386-1456),  was  bom  At 
tk  little  town  of  Capistrano  in  the  AbruszL  He  was 
•daeated  for  the  profession  of  kw,  and  till  about  his 
thirtieth  year  was  engaged  in  practice  as  an  advocate,  lie 
&n  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  and  became  one  of  its 
moit  rigid  and  devoted  adherents.  At  the  same  time  he 
■aaifeiiDd  very  remarkable  poweia  as  a  popular  preacher, 
sad  was  conaeqnently  employed  on  various  missions  by  the 
popen  In  1450  he  was  aent  by  Nicholaa  V.  to  Germany 
to  pieaeh  againat  the  Hussite  heresy,  and  at  the  aame  time 
to  tzdte  the  Oermans  to  a  crusade  against  .the  Turks  who, 
ndtr  their  great  leader,  Mahomet  IL,  were  threatening  to 
CTwnm  Eatope.  CSapistrano  did  much  to  repress  the 
Hawte  movement^  and  thou^^  he  failed  to  excite  a  crusade 
•pinst  the.  Turks,  hia  religious  enthusiasm  sustained  the 
inhsbitanta  of  Belgrade  when  that  town  was  besieged  by 
tte  Turkirii  forces  in  1456.  He  accompanied  them  with 
the  cnm  in  hia  hand  in  their  successful  sortie,  a  few  months 
More  his  death.     He  was  canonized  in  1690. 

CAPITAL,  in  social  discussions  sometimes  treated  as 

ankithetieal  to  Labour,  is  in  reality  the  accumulated  savings 

of  hbour  and  of  the  profita  accruing  from  the  savings  of 

IsbouL    It  ia  that  portion  of  the  annual  produce  reserved 

fron  eonsumption  to  supply  future  wants,  to  extend  the 

ti^htn  (d  production,  to  improve  industrial  instruments  and 

proecsBos,  to  carry  out  works  of  public  utility,  and,  in  short, 

to  leeure    and   enlarge  the  various  means    of  progress 

MeeHaiy  to  an  increasing  community.  >  It  is  the  increment 

of  WMlth  or  means  of  subeistence  analogous  to  the  increment 

of  population  and  of  the  wants  of  civilized  man.     Hence  Mr 

Mill  and  other  economists,  when  seeking  a  graphic  expres- 

ooa  of  the  service  of  capital,  have  called  it  *'  abstiuence." 

The  labourer  serves  by  giving  physical  and  mental  effort 

ia  order  to  supply  his    means  of    consumption.      The 

ctpitaltst,  or  labourer-capitalist,  serves  by  abstaining  from 

eoamunption,  by  denying  himself  the  present  enjoyment  of 

non  or  less  of  his  means  of  consumption,  in  the  prospect 

^  a  foture  profit     This  quality,  apparent  enough  in  the 

heginnings  c^  capital,  applies  equally  to  all  its  forms  and 

stages ;  because  whether  a  capitalist  stocks  his  warehouse 

*i&  goods  and  produce,  improve^  land,  lends  on  mortgage 

or  other  security,  builds  a  factory,  opens  a  mine,  or  orders 

tb  eoDstruction  of  machines  or  ships,  there  is  the  element 

^  oelf-deprival  for  the  present,  with  the  risk  of  ultimate 


loaa  of  what  is  his  own,  and  what,  instead  of  saving  aod 
embodying  in  some  productive  form»  he  might  choose  to 
consume.  On  this  ground  rests  the  justification  of  the 
claims  of  capital  to  its  industrial  rewards,  whether  in  the 
form  of  rent,  interest,  or  profits  of  trade  and  investment 

To  any  advance  in  the  arts  of  industry  or  the  comforts 
of  life,  a  rate  of  production  exceeding  the  rate  of  consump- 
tion, with  consequent  accumulation  of  resources,  or  in  other 
words,  the  formation  of  capital,  is  indispensable.  The 
primitive  cultivators  of  the  soil,  whether  those  of  ancient 
timea  or  the  modem  pioneers  who  have  formed  settlements 
in  the  forests  of  the  New  World,  soon  discovered  that  their 
labour  would  be  rendered  more  effective  by  implementa 
and  auxiliary  powers  of  various  kinds,  and  that  until  the 
produce  from  existing  means  of  cultivation  exceeded  what 
was  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  there  could  be  neither 
labour  on  Uieir  part  to  produce  such  implements  and 
auxiliaries,  nor  means  to  purchase  theuL  Every  branch  of 
industry  has  thus  had  a  demand  for  capital  within  ita  own 
circles  from  the  earliest  times.  The  fiint  arrow-heads,  the 
stone  and  bronze  utensils  of  fossiliferous  origin,  and  the 
rude  implements  of  agriculture,  war,  and  navigation,  of 
which  we  read  in  Homer,  were  the  forerunners  of  that  rich 
and  wonderful  display  of  tools,  machinee,  engines,  furnaces, 
and  countless  ingenious  and  costly  appliances,  which 
represent  so  large  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  civib'zed 
countries,  and  without  the  pre^zuBting  capital  could  not 
have  been  developed.  Nor  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  or 
the  production  simply  of  food,  is  the  need  of  implements, 
and  of  other  auxiliary  power,  whether  animal  or  mechanical, 
the  only  need  immediately  experienced.  The  demands  on 
,  the  surplus  of  produce  over  "consumption  are  various  and 
incessant  Near  the  space  of  reclaimed  ground,  from 
which  the  cultivator  derives  but  a  bare  livelihood,  are  some 
marshy  acres  that,  if  drained  and  enclosed,  would  add  con- 
siderably in  two  or  three  years  to  the  produce ;  the  forest 
and  other  natural  obstructions  might  also  be  driven  farther 
back  with  the  result,  in  a  few  more  years,  of  profit ;  fences 
are  necessary  to  allow  of  pasture  and  field  crops,  roads  have 
to  be  made  and  farm  buildings  to  be  erected ;  as  the  work 
proceeds  more  artificial  investments  follow,  and  by  these 
successive  outlays  of  past  savings  in  improvements,  renewed 
and  enhanced  from  generation  to  generation,  the  land,  of 
little  value  in  its  natural  state  either  to  the  owner  and 
cultivator  or  the  community,  is  at  length  brought  into  a 
highly  productive  condition.  The  history  of  capital  in  the 
soU  is  substantially  the  history  of  capital  in  all  other  spheres. 
No  progress  can  be  made  in  any  sphere,  small  or  large, 
without  reserved  funds  possessed  by  few  or  more  persons, 
in  small  or  large  amounts,  and  the  progress  in  all  cases  ia 
adventured  under  self-deprival  in  the  meanwhile  of  acquired, 
value,  and  more  or  less  risk  as  to  the  final  result 
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^  Capital  is  necessarily  to  be  distinguisbed'  from  money, 
with  which  in  ordinary  nomendatnre  it  is  almost  identical 
It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  line  where  capital  may  not 
operate  actively  without  the  intervention  of  money.  A 
farmer,  manufacturer,  or  artisan,  who  has  saved  from  lus 
consumption  and  expenses  of  the  past  year  an  amount  of 
product-value,  may  in,  the  following  year  either  employ 
more  labour  to  direct  production  or  divert  a  portion  of  the 
labour  hitherto  employed  to  an  improvement  of  his  process, 
which  in  either  case  would  be  an  inveStihent  of  capital 
Money,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  gold  and  silver  coins  in 
circulation  and  bulking  reserve,  and  its  sum  in  the  United 
Kingdom  may  amount  to  over  100  millions  sterling.  But 
when  the  beuik  deposits  of  the  kingdom  are  taken  into 
account,  they  are  found  to  be  fives  of  hundreds  of  millions 
sterling,  all  active  as  money,  and  forming  what  is  called 
the  "  floating  capital "  of  the  country.  The  explanation  ia 
that  the  farmer,  manufacturer,  and  artisan  already  supposed, 
having  a  surplus  produce  to  dispose  of,  sell  it  at  what  they 
deem  the  proper  time  for  their  advantage  and  put  the  pro- 
oeeds  in  bank ;  or  the  domestic  servant  or  labouring  man 
having  a  surplus  from  his  wages,  or  the  investor  or 
speculator  in  stocks  and  shares  having  realized  a  profit, 
er  the  owner  of  a  thousand  acres,  or  tiie  millionaire 
embarrassed  with  the  returns  of  a  capital  so  large  that  he 
oan  only  add4o  it  year  after  year,  do  the  same  thing — the 
money  emplojred  in  these  multiplied  transactions  being 
merely  the  vehicle  of  their  notation  in  money-value,  and 
after'  accomplishing  one  series  of  transactions  being 
available  for  another  series  following.  The  deposits  thus 
made  to  the  banks  may  be  recalled  soon  or  late,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  or  may  gO'on  increasing  under  the  same  names  for 
a  generation ;  but,  in  any  case,  they  are  the  realized  money- 
values  of  commodities,  wages,  rents,  interest,  and  profits,  of 
which  the  owners  had  no  present  need,  and  which  they 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  public  in  this  social  form- at 
some  rate  of  interest  until  such  time  as  they  might  choose 
or  need  to  recall  them.  This  is  capital  in  its  most  vitalized 
^orm,  because  it  is  offered  through  the  banks  to  all  who 
want  capital  and  can  give  the  reqtdsite  securities  of 
document  or  character  for  its  repayment  In  proportion 
at  this  fund  increases  a  country  may  be  safely  deemed  richer 
in  resource  for  the  extended  employment  of  labour  in  all 
profitable  branches  of  industry,  and  for  coping  with  every 
exigency  In  its  industrial  and  commercial  condition.  It  is 
a  necessary  elementof  all  great  enterprises,  such  as  railways, 
telegraphs,  lines  of  ocean  steamers,  and  the  like,  as  well  as 
of  operations  in  foreign  commerce  where  there  Is  a  long 
train  of  outlays  in  material^  wages,  and  charges  before 
there  can  be  any  return.  Still  the  idea  of  capital  cannot 
be  confined  to  money  and  bank  deposits  of  money.  The 
indefinite  extent  to  which,  in  the  practical  conduct  of  trades 
and  industries,  the  capital  is  insensibly  increased  out  of  the 
resources  of  the  business  itself,  without  loans  or  contribu- 
tion of  new  capital  shares,  and  the  facility  with  which 
property  and  commodities  command  the  energy  of  free  and 
active  capital,  forbid  any  narrow  definition.  The  capital  of 
a  country  can  scarce  be  said  to  be  less  than  the  whole  sum 
of  its  investments  in  a  productive  form,  and  possessing  a 
recognized  productive  value. 

The  distmction  of  " fixed **  and  ''circulating''  capital 
by  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Natioru  (book  iL  c  L) 
cannot  fail  to  be  always  useful  in  exhibiting  the  various 
forms  and  conditions  under  which  capital  is  employed.  Yet 
the  principal  phenomena  of  capital  are  found  to  be  the 
same,  whether  the  form  of  investment  be  more  ot  less 
permacent  or  cireulable.  The  machinery  in  which  capital 
IS  "  fixed,"  and  which  yields  a  profit  without  apparently 
changing  hands,  is  in  reality  passing  away  day  by  day, 
until  it  is  worn  out,  and  has  to  bo  replaced.     23o  also  of 


Sraiuage  and  other  land  improvements.  When  the  natural 
forests  have  been  consumed  and  the  landowners  begin- 
to  plant  trees  on  the  bare  places,  the  plantations  whilsr 
growing  .are  a  source  of  h^th,  shelter,  and  embellish- 
ment— they  are  not  without  a  j^naterial  profit  throughout 
their  various  stagfts  to  maturity — and  when,  at-the  lapse 
of  twenty  or  more  years,  they  are  ready  to  be  cut  down/ 
and  the  timber  is  sold  for  useful  purposes,  there  is  « 
harvest  of  the  original  capital,  expended  as  essentially 
as  in  the  case  of  the  more  rapid  yearly  crops  of  wheaV  or 
oats.  The  chief  distinction  would  appear  to  rest  in- the 
element  of  time  elapsing  between  the  outlay  of  capital  and 
its  return.  Capital  may  be  employed  in  short  loans  or  bflls 
of  exchange  at  two  or  three  months,  in  paying  wages  of 
labour  for  wjuch  there  may  be  return  in  a  day  or  not  in 
less  than  a  year  or  more,  or  in  operations  involving 
within  themselves  every  form  of  capiUd  expenditure,  and 
requiring  a  few  years  or  ninety-nine  yeare  for  thai 
promised  fructification  on  which  they  proceed.  But  the 
common  characteristic  of  capital  is  that  of  a  fund  yielding 
a  return  and  reproducing  itself  whether  the  time  to  this 
end  be  long  or  short  The  division  of  expenditure  or 
labour  (all  expenditure  having  a  destination  to  labour  of 
one  rind  or  another)  into  **  productive  "  and  "  nnproductivej'^ 
by  the  same  distingmshed  authority  (book  iL  c  3)  is 
also  apposite  both  for  purposes  of  political  economy  and 
practi^  guidance,  though  economists  have  found  it 
difficult  to  define  where  "productive  expenditure"  ends 
and  "unproductive  expenditure"  begins^  Adam  Smith 
includes  in  his  enumeration  of  the  ^  fixed  capital "  of  a 
country  "  the  acquired  and  useful  abilities  of  aU  •  the 
inhabitants ; "  and  in  this  fense  expenditure  on  education, 
arts,  and  sciences  might  be  deemed  expenditure  of  the 
most  productive  value,  and  yet  be  wanting  in  strict  com- 
merciai  account  of  the  profit  and''  loss.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  a  personal  expenditure  among  all 
ranks  of  society,  which,  though  not  in  any  senee  a  capital 
expenditure,  may  become  capital  and  receive  a  productive 
application,  always  to  be  p^f erred  to  the  grossly  nnpro- 
ductive  form  in  the  interest  both  of  the  possessors  and  of 
^e  community.     •         •  • 

These  remarks  have  probably  indicated  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  origin,  nature,  and  uses  of  capital  The  subject 
in  its  details  is  full  of  controversies,  on  which  it  would  he 
out  of  place  here  to  enter.  It  may  be  enough  to  indi- 
cate simply  some  conclusions  which  appear  to  be  folly 
established.  1.  Capital  is  not  a  prerogative  or  monopoly 
of  any  class,  but  embraces  both  in  its  actual  form  and 
its  future  possibilities  all  classes  of  men  from  the  humblest 
labourer  to  the  millionaire.  2.  In  proportion  as  capital 
increases  the  rate  of  profit  falls,  the  competition  of  capital 
with  capital  being  fully  more  dose  and  active  than  that 
of  labour  with  labour  (J.  S.  Mill's  Prindplet  of  Folttieat 
Economy,  book  iv.  c.  4).  3.  The  amount  of  the  annual 
produce  falling  to  capital  is  necessarily  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  falling  to  labour  in  countries  where  the 
capital  is  large  than  in  those  where  it  is  relatively  smaili 
in  old  than  in  new  countries,  though  the  rate  of  profit 
may  be  lower  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  nit| 
of  profit  may  fall  over  the  whole  capital  of  a  country,  ana 
yet  from  the  increase  of  capital  employed  the  aggregate  profit 
be  undiminished  or  even  increased.  M.  Bastiat  pots  tbla 
conclusion  in  the  following  formula: — "In  proportion  to 
the  in'crease  of  capital  the'a6M)/ttfe  share  of  the  total  product 
falling  to  the  capitalist  is  augmented  and  his  relative  shartf 
is  diminished ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  labourer's  share 
is  increased  both  abeolutely  and  relatively"  (ffarmonief  of 
Political  Economy,  vil)  4.  Capital,  so  far  from  being  the 
antagonist,  is  the  ally  of  labour,  the  indispensable  means 
of  all  extended  .employment  and  reward  of  labour,  ai  wA 
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it  flf  til  manuti  of  popnktion  and  eiTilind  ireU-being 
{Smm§  Ltctdimg  PrindpU*  ofPolitioal  Economy ^  bj  Piofeaaor 
Ouniet,  part  iL  c.  3). 

CAPITAKATA,  or  Foogia,  a  prorinoe  of  &>titheni 
Itdy,  focmetlj  belongiiig  to  the  kingdom  of  Nafftaa.  It 
haa  an  ana  6t  2956  aqnare  milaa,  and  ia  bounded  on  the 
K  and  £.  by  tho  Adriatic  Sea»  on  tbe  S.E.  bj  the  province 
of  Bari,  on  the  S.  bj  BaaiHcata  and  Principato  Ulteriore, 
CB  ^  W.  by  Benerento  and  Moiiae.  The  aouth-weat  of 
tiie  province  la  oecnpied  by  the  alopea  and  nnderfalla  of  the 
AptoDinea,  and  on  the  north-eaat  the  monntain  zoaaa  of 
Gergano  coYera  an  extent  of  more  than  800  aqnare  milea. 
Hie  central  diatrict,  however,  ia  very  level,  and  ia  known 
as  the  Tavogliare  di  Pn^^  or  Cheaa-board  of  Apolia  ; 
w&ila  tiie  Bumntainooa  parte  ako  encloae  many  fertile 
nlleja.  Except  at  the  promontory  of  Qargano  the  coast  ia 
loVy  and  ia  in  many  parte  covered  with  lagoona,  of  which  the 
pcineipal  are  the  Lago  di  Leaina,  the  Lago  di  Yerana,  and 
the  Ijigo  di  SalpL  The  harboora  are  few  and  unimportant. 
Hw  Fortore^  tlite  Candelaro,  and  the  Oervajo  are  ^  chief 
nven,  to  which  must  be  added  the  Ofanto^  which  forma  the 
boondary  towarda  the  aouth.  The  produota  are  wheat, 
Baiia,  pulae,  fruita,  hemp,  flax,  oil,  and  wine;  the  breeding 
af  honea  and.  cattle  ia  pursued  to  a  coosidarable  extent,  and 
▼Mt  herda  of  aheep  are  poatured  throughout  the  province. 
The  mannf aoturea  are  few  and  of  no  great  importance;  and 
the  eommerde  conaiata  mainly  ia  the  coasting  trade.  The 
province  ia  divided  into  the  thrpe  diatricta  of  Foggia,  San 
8e?ero,  and  Manfredonia ;  ita  capital  ia  Foggia,  and  the 
other  pcincip^  towna,  beaidea  ihoae  which  give  name  to ' 
tks  diatriela,  are  Lncera,  Bovino,  Oeriguola,  Aaooli  di 
Satriano,  and  Tieate.     Population  in  1871,  322,75& 

CAPITO,  or  KoKp'fUM,  Wolfoaito  FAaaioinb  (U78- 
1541),  a  Befonned  divine,  waa  bom  of  humble  parentage  at 
Haganau  in  Alaace.  He  waa  educated  for  the  medical  pro- 
mott,  and  he  alao  devoted  aome  time  to  the  atudy  of  law,  in 
vhieh  he  gained  the  degree  of  doctor.  At  the  aame  time  he 
applied  hunaeli  ao  earnestly  to  theology  that  he  received  the 
doctorate  in  that  faculty  also,  and  taught  for  aome  time  at 
Freibni^  He  acted  for  three  yeara  aa  paator  in  Bruohaol, 
•od  waa  then  called  to  the  cathedral  church  of  BaaeL  In 
1530  he  removed  to  Maina,  at  the  requeat  of  Albreoht, 
trehHahop  of  that  city.  In  1523  ha  aettled  at  Straaburg, 
when  he  aamained  till  hia  death.  He  took  a  prominent 
^in  the  earlier  ecoleaiaatical  tranaaotiona  of  the  16th 
oeotory,  waa  pieaent  at  tiie  second  conference  of  Zurich 
and  at  the  conference  of  Marborg,  and  along  with  Bucer 
vaa  appointed  to  preaent  to  the  emperor  the  conf eaaion  of 
Aogiborg.  From  hia  endeavouia  to  conciliate  the  Lutheran 
ud  Zwin^^iaa  partiea  in  regard  to  the  aacramenta,  he 
ieeov  to  have  incorred  the  anapioiona  of  hia  own  f rienda ; 
vUId  from  hia  intimacy  with  aeveral  divinea  of  the  Socinian 
•^oolhe  drew  on  himaelf  the  charge  of  Arianiam.  Hia 
pnne^  worin  ir^tt^—InttUuiumum  Htbraicarvm  libri 
dvo ;  JSnarratumei  m  ffabaeue  €t  Hat^am  Fropkeku;  and 
ixUieqtio  dodiMtima  ta  Hexaemmrm, 

CAFTTOL,  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Tarpeian 
or  Gapitoline  Hill  at  Borne.    See  Bomk 

CAPTTOLDniS,  Ji7Ln78»  on^  of  a  number  of  hiatorical 
VBten  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  3d  century.  See 
JPOTOTAff  Hmto&y,  vol  iii  p.  73. 

CAPXTULABIBS  are  certain  lawa  enacted  under  the 
mpicea  of  kinga  of  the  Frankiah  race.  They  are  called 
CapUulana,  a  name  of  no  daaaical  authority,  but  derived 
^Rffii  eapiiuhun,  the  diminutive  of  eapui;  and  they  are 
^  described  from  the  cironmatance  of  their  being  enacted 
ff  digested  eapUulaiim,  by  heada  or  chaptera.  The  term 
■  '^  frequently  need  in  a  general  aense.  but  in  other 
^"[JlPwa  capitulariea  are  diatinguished  i(rom  lawa. 
Aha  lawa  of  the  Franks  were  enacted  "  conaensu  populi 


et  conatltutione  regis.*  Liberty  waa  the  chief  inheritance* 
of  the  ancient  people  of  Germany ;  nor  were  they  govamea 
by  lawa  which  they  had  no  ahare  in  enacting.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Dr  Stuart,  that  "  the  short  but  comprehensive 
and  aentimental  work  of  Tacitus,  on  the  mannera  of 
(Germany,  ia  the  key  to  the  institutions,  the  Capitulariea, 
and  the  code  of  the  barbarians."  But  the  national 
aaaembliea  of  thoae  who  were  capable  and  worthy  of  bearing 
anna  appear  to  have  been  gradually  superseded  by  a 
select  council,  composed  of  the  two  orders  of  the  clergy  and 
nobilitv«;  and  if  the  great  body  of  the  people  attended 
their  deliberations,  it  aeema  to  have  been  more  in  the 
capacity  of  apactatora  than  of  actual  legialatora.  The 
initiative  in  promulgating  any  reaolution  waa  alwaya  taken 
by  the  king  or  ^mperor,  and  the  final  adoption  aeema  also 
to  hi^e  been  very  much  in  his  hands^  the  aaaembled 
magnatea  merely  giving  their  advice  on  the  circumatancea 
of  SoLe  caae.  Thia  waa  the  form  of  the  constitution  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  in  whoae  name  a  great  proportion  of 
tiie  Capitulariea  are  promulgated,  though  aome  of  them 
belong  to  a  more  recent,  and  othera  to  a  much  more  early 
period,  the  coUectiun  commencing  with  an  enactment  of 
King  Childebert,  dated  in  the  year  554.  The  Capitulariea 
are  written  In  the  Latin  language,  and  were  doubtleaa 
drawn  up  by  the  eccleaiaatica.  The  Latin  copiea  were  de- 
poaited  amoug  the  national  arcLivea,  but  the  lawa  were 
divulged  to  the  people  in  their  mother  tongua 

Savigny  givea  the  following  aummary  of  what 
ia  now  known  with  regard  to  the  Capitulariea : — "  The 
imperial  ordinancea  of  the  Franka  (CapituUtria),  which, 
after  the  extension  of  their  empire, were  diatinguiahed  from 
the  national  lawa  (Le^et),  aroae  from  the  enlargement  of 
the  aame  principle.  AH  royal  enactmenta,  particulariyin 
later  timea,  were  called  Capitularia,  or  Capitula.  The 
king  had  a  double  character, — the  one,  aa  cnief  of  each 
individual  tribe,  and  the  other  aa  head  of  the  whole 
nation.  Hence  the  Capitulariea  also  are  of  two  daases, — 
thoae  defining  the  law  of  a  particular  race,  e,^,,  'Cap:'- 
tula  addita  ad  Legem  Salicam,'  and  thoae  of  general 
application  over  the  whole  Frank  territory.  In  the  kmgdom 
of  the  Franka,  with  which  ao  many  different  nationa  were 
incorporated,  the  Capitulariea  are  ao  frequently  geileral 
under  the  Carlovingian  dynaaty,  that  when  their  character 
ia  not  specially  fixed  they  may  be  understood  aa  belonging 
to  that  daaa.  In  Lombardic  Italy,  on  the  oontraiy,  where 
the  Lombards  and  Bomana  were  the  only  distinct  peoplea, 
moat  of  the  ordinancea  of  Charlea  acd  hia  ancceaaors  muat 
be  understood  aa  conatituting  exduaively  Lombardic  law» 
For  this  reason  probably  thev  have  been  inserted  in  all 
the  eariy  coUectiona  of  that  law,  and  were  consequently 
never  obligatory  on  the  Bomana.  It  is,  however,  of  great 
importance  to  determine  accurately  the  limita  of  the 
general  Capitulariea.  The  laws  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne 
have  been  erroneoualy  auppoaed  to  apply  to  all  the  aubjecta 
of  their  extensive  empire.  Theae  princea  reigned  over 
three  distinct  kingdoms,  the  Frankiah,  the  Lombardic,  and  ' 
that  which  under  the  name  of  Bome  and  the  Exarchate 
had  recently  conatituted  part  of  the  Greek  empire.  No 
Capitulary,  however  general,  could  overstep  the  lH>undarie8. 
of  that  state  in  which  it  had  originated  The  only  excep> 
tiona  to  thia  rule  were  aome  clerical  laws;  and  their 
universal  validity  aroee  from  the  unity  of  the  church,  and 
from  the  common  old  ecclesiastical  authuritiea,  on  which 
they  were  founded.  No  example  of  a  aimilariy  geoeral 
application  is  found  in  any  of  the  temporal  ordinances. '' 

The  first  ooUection  of  the  Capitnlarioe  was  made  in  the  9lh  centnrj 
by  Aflgeaise,  abbot  of  Fontenelle,  one  of  the  cotmoillora  of  Charle- 
magne. He  collected  the  Capltala  of  Charlemagne  find  Louis  Id 
Debonnaire  into  four  books.  In  842  Benedict,  deacon  of  Main^, 
added  three  books,  bringing  up  the  number  of  Capitula  to  1097*. 
SupplemeuLrf  i^ere  afterwariU  added,  which  iuoreaaed  the  nun*^  -     *q 
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SIOO.  Th0U«toiTofth«]ftt6redlti<»kiwfllWf<niiidiiitliaTOe&o0of 
Baliue,  who  hai  oimMlf  raipaMed  all  preceding  and  all  aaoMqusnt 
•diton.  His  gnat  oolleotion  appaarea  under  the  following  title  : 
Capitularia  ^^um  ISraneorum ;  addUm  twU  Mareu^fi  monaehi  «t 
tUidmm  /ormukf  vtUretf  tt^Mim  doctimimarum  vwwrwn :  SUphamu 
JMumu9  TuUUntit  <»  «mum  colUgit,  ad  mtuHimmoi  eodieu  fnanv- 
$enpU>s  mmdaivU,  magnam  partem  mme  primtun  edidit,  noHt  xllui- 
irtufit,  Paria,  1677,  3  torn.  foL  -  Thie  ralxutble  work  was  long  after- 
wards rnprinied  in  Italy  (Yenetlis,  1771»  3  torn,  fol)  Another  edi. 
tioa,  for  which  Baloxenad  himself  made  preparations,  is  that  of  Pe 
Ckiniac,  which  appeared  at  Paris,  1780,  3  torn,  foL  This  editbn 
Is  splendidlj  printed,  hut  is  somewhat  disfigured  by  a  French  trans- 
lation of  the  prafaoe,  aihibited  column  for  column.  The  Capitu-, 
lariea  are  uso  to  ha  fotmd  in  Oeorgiach*a  Corjntt  Juris  Chrvumiei 
4iniiqui,  Hal#  Magd.  1738,  4to ;  hi  Canciani'a  Legtt  Barbaronm 
^nUiqua,  VanatUa,  1781-»1, .  5  tom.  foL  ;  in  Walter,  Corvui  Jurit 
Cfwrman.  tmtiq.,  1839-4:  and  in  Pert^  Mmmn$rUa  Ginrmaniea, 
An  Admirable  analraia  or  the  eontanta  of  the  Capitolarlea  will  be 
found  in  Ouisot,  Mit.  de  la  Civiliaaiicn,  Lef-'zyi  and  zzr.  Sea 
9laoMidhtl9t,0riff(mtiduI>roaFran^i»i$.  \ 

CAPITULATION  (the  Pactum  dedkiofUs  of  Grotius)  is 
tkn  agreement  in  t?jne  of  war  for  the  pwrender  to  a  hostile 
Mjm&l  force  of  a  particular  body  of  troops,  a  town,  or  a 
territoiy.  It  is  an  ordinary  inculsnt  of  war,  and  therefore 
no  preTiooB  instructions  from  the  captor^s  Qcfemment  are 
required  before  finally  settling  the  conditions  of  eapitula- 
iion«  The  most  usual  of  sudi  oonditbns  are  freedom  of 
leligion,  and  security  of  priyate  property  on  the  one  hand, 
And  a  promise  not  to  bear  arms  within  a  certain  period  on 
the  other.  Such  agreements  may  be  rashly  concluded  with 
•n  inferior  officer,  on  whose  authority  the  enemy  are  not  in 
the  actual  position  ot  the  war  entitled  to  place  reliance. 
The  Roman  consuls  sometimes  introduced  the  condition — 
*'  Ita  ratum  sit,  $i  pcjmltu  Rovnantu  eeiuuisiet.*  Satuminus 
surrendered  the  Capitol  on  the  promise  of  Harius;  but 
Cicero  asks  (pro  C.  Hob,,  c.  z.),  '*  Fides  qui  potvdt  sine 
cenatnsconsulto  daril"  Casar  eyidently  thoueht  that 
responsibility  in  such  matters  should  rest  in  the  com- 
jnander-in-chief  :  "  Alter  agere  ad  pnescriptum^alter  libere 
ad  summam  remmconsulere  debet"  (iitfJ?.  (7.,  iii.*51).  In 
modern  times  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  a 
capitulation  can  ever  ajpioiint  to  a  conveyance  of  the 
sovereignty,  or  a  perpetual  cession  of  political  allegiance. 
Such  matters  are  nxed  by  the  terms  of  peace ;  but  before 
then  questions  may  rise  as  to  rights  in  the  property 
passed  by  capitulation.  Although  private  ransoms  are 
theoretically  allowed  by  English  admiralty  law  in  cases  of 
necessity,  the  Pri^e  Act  (27  and  28  Vict  a  25,  §  45)  con- 
fers a  right  only  to  ships  and  goods  afloat.  Hence  part  of 
the  consideration  of  a  capitulation  may  be  condemned  to 
the  Crown.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  Thorshaven  and  its 
dependencies  Hisland  of  Stromoe),  which  capitulated  to 
Captain  Baogn  in  1808,  public  property  passed  by  the 
capitulation,  if  not  taken  poesession  of  by  the  private 
enemy,  may  afterwards  be  seized  by  privateers  and  for- 
feited to  the  Crown.  In  two  great  capitulations  of  modern 
lustory,  Qreat  Britain  has  made  a  not  very  creditable 
appearance.  That  of  Closter  Seven,  between  the  duke 
'  01  Cumberland  and  Marshal  Richelieu  for  a  suspension  of 
arms  in  K.  Qermany,  King  Qeorge,  as  elector  of  Hanover, 
refused  to  ratify,  and  ordered  the  Hanoverian  troops, 
which  ought  to  have  been  disbanded,  to  resume  service  as 
JBriiith  troops.  In  the  capitulation  of  El  Arish(1800), 
which  related  to  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French, 
the  British  Government,  so  long  as  it  seemed  more  ad- 
vantageous to  fight,  pleaded  a  defect  in  the  authority  of 
Sir  Sidney  Smith ;  but  when  Kleber's  brilliant  movement 
to  Helio^olis  had  changed  matters,  they  clamoured  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  agreement  The  most  important 
case  on  the  subject  of  capitulation  is,  however,  that  of  the 
merchants  of  Genoa,  particulars  of  which  may  be  got  in 
Mansardt  vol.  xxz.,  and  4  Jiobinson,  388. 

Capitulation  is  also  the  name  given  to  an  arrangement 


by  which  a  body  of  foreigners  eigoy  certain  privileget 
within  the  state  making  the  capitulation ;  e.g.,  tlie  Swiss 
Guards  at  the  Tuileries,  or  the  consular  jurisdictbns  in 
the  Levant  It  is  also  applied  by  French  writers  to  the 
oath  which  on  his  election  the  emperor  of  the  Romans 
used  to  make  to  the  college  of  electors ;  this  related  chiefly 
to  such  matters  as  regalian  rights,  appeals  from  local  juris- 
dictions, the  rights  of  the  Pope,  &c 

CAPMANT,  Antonio  de  Montpauln  t  (1745-1813), 
a  Spanish  historian  and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Barcelona. 
He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  jn  military  service,  ajid 
after  his  retirement  in  1770  removed  to  Madrid,  where 
he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
History.  His  principal  works  are, — Memoriae  historicas 
tobr^  la  Marina,  Com,tnereio,  y  Artes  de  Pantigua  eiudadde 
'jB(irc«fona,4to,  Madrid,  1779-1792;  Teairo kittorietxrituo 
de  la  £loquencia  £8pan<da,  4to,  Madrid,  1 786 ;  JHetionario 
Franeei-JSepaAol,  4to,  Madrid,  1805;  FUoeofia  de  VEUh 
e^uifjcUh  1776 ;  and  Queetiones  eriticae  iobre  varto$punto$ 
de  kietoria  eeonotfiica,  politica,  y  militar,  Sro,  1807. 

CAPO  D'ISTRIA,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Anstria,  in 
the  government  of  Trieste  and  circle  of  Istria.  It  standi 
on  a  small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  8  miles  south 
of  that  city,  in  45*  32'  20"  K.  lat  and  13^  42'  29^'  £. 
long.,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  cause wiay 
half  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and 
has  a  cathedral  and  about  thirty  other  churches,  a  citadel, 
a  gymnasium,  a  prison,  anid  a  theatre.  It  manufactures 
salt,  sugar,  leather,  and  soap ;  it  also  exports  wine,  oil,  and 
fisL  The  harbour  is  large^  but  is  little  frequented  except 
by  fishing-boota^  Population  in  1869,9169.  Capod'Istria 
is  usually  identified  with  the  town  of  ^Egida,  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  which  appears  by  an  inscription  to  have  after> 
wards  received  the  name  of  Justinopolis  from  Justin  H 
At  a  later  period  it  formed  a  free  commonwealth,  which 
was  subjugated  by  the  Venetians  in  the  10th  century,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Genoese  in  1380,  and  was  recaptured 
by  the  Venetians  in  1487.  As  capital  of  Istria  it  passed 
into  Austrian  possession  in  1797. 

CAPO  mSTRIA,  John.  Coitnt  ^780-1831),  was 
born  at  Corfu,  where  lus  father  was  a  physician,  in  1780. 
At  firsi  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
academies  of  Padua  and  Venice,  but  joined  the  Russian 
diplomatic  service  when  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  the  Ionian 
Islands  were  ceded  to  the  French.  He  held  ttib  office  of 
secretary  for  foreign  afiairs  under  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  was  president  of  the  Greek  republic  after  the  battle  of 
Navarino.  Having  been  suspected  of  treachery  to  the 
republican  cause,  he  was  assassinated  when  entering  a 
church  at  Nauplia,  October  9,  1831.     See  Gbeegs. 

CAPPADOCIA,  an  extensive  province  of  Asia  Minor,  ^^ 
that  for  a  considerable  period  constituted  an  independent 
kingdom.  It  was  originally  a  country  of  much  greater 
extent;  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Cappadocians 
occupied  the  whole  region  from  the  chain  of  Mount 
Taurus  on  the  south  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  That 
author  tells  us  that  the  name  of  Cappadocians  was  that 
applied  to  them  by  the  Persians,  while  they  were  termed 
by  the  Greeks  Syrians,  or  'JHiite  Syrians  (Leuooeyri).  The 
fact  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  same  race  with  the 
Syrians  appears  indeed  to  admit  of  no  doubt  Under  the 
Persian  eutpire  they  were  divided  into  two  separate  satrapies 
or  governments,  the  one  comprising  the  central  and  inland 
portion  of  the  country,  to  which  the  name  of  Cappadocia 
continued  to  be  applied,  while  the  other  was  called  Cap* 
padocia  ad  Pontum,  and  gradually  came  to  be  known  simply 
as  Pontus.  As  after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  government 
the-  two  provinces  continued  to  be  subject  to  separate 
rulers,  this  distinction  was  perpetuated,  and  the  name  of 
Cappadocia  eame  to  be  restricted  to  the  inland  prorinee 
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fiometimes  called  Qre^  Cappadocia),  which  alona  will  be' 
eonaklered  in  the  present  article.  The  history  and 
fBography  ci  the  region  bordering  on  the  Eoxine  will  be 
lonnd  under  Pohtus. 

G^padoda,  in  this  sense,  was  bounded  on  the  S.  bj  the 
chain  of  Mount  Tanros,  on  the  £.  by  the  prolongation  of 
that  ridge  and  the  Euphrates,  on  the  N.  by  Pontus,  and 
9n  the  W.  by  Galatia  and  Lycaonia.  But  it  had  no  natural 
boundaries  except  on  the  south  and  east,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  define  its  limits  with  accuracy  on  the  other 
ddea.  Strabo  is  the  only  ancient  author  who  gires  any 
circnnistautial  account  of  the  country,  but  he  has  greatly 
exaggerated  its  dimensions;  it  was  in  reality  about  200 
miles  in  length  by  less  than  150  in  breadth.  With  the 
exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  the  district  called  Melltene, 
on  the  east,  which  forms  part  of  the  ralley  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  whole  of  this  extensiTe  region  is  a  high 
upland  traot,  attaining  to  the  lerel  of  more  than  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  constituting  the  central  and  most 
elevated  portion  of  the  great  table-land  of  Asia  Minor. 
(See  Asia  Minob.)  The  western  parts  of  the  province, 
where  it  adjoins  Lycaonia,  and  extending  thence  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Taurus,  are  open  treeless  plains,  affording  pasture 
ki- modem  as  well  as  ancient  times  to  numerous  ilocks  of 
she^  bat  almost  wholly  desolate  and  uncultiTated.  But 
out  of  the  midst  of  this  great  upland  lerel  rise  detached 
groups  or  masses  of  mountains,  mostly  of  Yoloanic  origin, 
oi  which  the  loftiest  is  Mount  Argaus  (still  called  by  the 
Turks  Er4jisk  Dagh),  which  attains  to  a  height  of  13,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  while  that  of  Haasad  Dagh  to  the  south- 
west of  it  riaes  to  about  8000  feet 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  province  is  of  a  more  varied 
and  broken  character,  being  traversed  by  the  mouutain- 
shain  called  by  the  Qr^ks  Anti-Taurus,  as  well  as  by 
several  subordinate  Hedges,  some  of  them  paraUel  with  it, 
others  extending  eastwards  from  thence  towards  the 
Euphrates.  Between  these  mountains  and  the  southern 
diain  of  Tanras  properly  so  called  lies  the  region  called  in 
ancient  times  Oitaonia,  occupying  an  upland  plain  in  a 
basin  surrounded  on  aU  sides  by  mountains.  TIub  district 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  formed  a  portion  of  Cappadocia,  and 
thou^  several  ancient  writers  had  regarded  the  Cataonians 
as  a  distinct  people  from  the  Cappadocians,  Strabo,  who 
ksd  himself  visited  the  country,  could  find  no  distinction 
between  them  either  in  language  or  manners. 

The  River  Pyramus  (now  called  the  Jihun)  rises  in  the 
table-land  of  C^taonia,  and  iarom  its  way  through  narrow 
and  rocky  defiles  across  the  chain  of  Taurus  to  the  plains 
of  Cilicia.  The  Sams,  or  Sihun,  rises  much  farther  north, 
ia  ihe  Anti-Taurus,  near  the  frontiers  of  Pontus,  and  flows 
^through  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  between  two  parallel 
ridges  of  mount&ins,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  150  miles, 
till  it  in  like  manner  forces  its  way  through  the  main 
Tange  of  the  Taurus,  and  emerges  into  the  plains  of  Cilicia. 
The  Halya,  or  Eizil  Irmak,  which  has  its  sources  within 
the  confines  of  Pontus,  traverses  the  northern  part  of 
Cappadocia  throughout  its  whole  eictent,  passing  within 
about  20  miles  of  the  capital  city  of  KaiaariyeL  The 
otlier  rivers  of  Cappadocia  are  of  little  importance. 

llie  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  which  was  still  in  existence 
down  to  the  time  of  Strabo,  as  a  nominally  independent 
state,  was  divided,  according  to  that  geographer,  into  ten 
districts,  vix.,  Melitene,  Cataonia,  Cilicia,  Tyanitis,  and 
Ganauritis  in  the  south,  or  adjoining  Mount  Taurus ;  and 
five  others,  Laviniasene,  Sargarauaene,  Saravene,  Char 
ttanene,  and  Morimene,  on  the  side  of  Pontus.  The  posi- 
uofl  and  limits  of  these  northern  subdivisions  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  certainty,  but  the  others  are  better 
*nj>wn.  Cataonia  has  been  already  described,  and  the 
adjoining  district  of  Melitene.  which   did  not  originally 


form  part  of  Cappadocia  i^  all,  but  was  annexed  to  it  by 
Ariarathes  L,  was  a  fertile  tract  adjoining  the  Euphrates, 
the  chief  town  of  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Maiatiyeh. 
Cilicia  was  the  name  given  to  the  district  in  which  Csesarea, 
the  cai^tal  oi  the  v{)iole  country,  waa  situated,  and  in 
which  rose  the  lofty  and  oonspicuous  mass  of  Mount 
Argsua.  Tyanitis,  as  its  name  shows,  was  the  region  of 
which  Tyana  was  the  capital, — a  level  tract  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  province,  extending  quite  to  the  foot  o(  Blount 
Taurus.  Caraauritis  appears  to  have  comprised  the  western 
or  south-western  distncts  adjoining  Lycaonia;  its  ehiei 
town  was  Archelais,  now  Ak  Serai 

The  only  two  cities  of  Cappadocia  in  the  days  of  Strabo 
which  were  conaidered  by  the  geographer  to  deserve  that 
appellation  wqpre^Masaea,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
under  its  native  monarcha,  but  which,  after  it  had  passed 
under  the  Boman  government,  obtained  the  name  of 
Cesarsa,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained  under  thescarcely 
altered  form  of  Kaisariyeh ;  and  T^ana,  not  far  from  the 
foot  of  the  Taurus,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  some 
ruins  at  a  place  called  Kix  Hissar,  about  12  miles  south-west 
of  KigdeL  Archelais^  founded  by  Archelaus,  the  last  king 
of  the  countiy,  subsequently  became  a  Boman  colony,  and 
a  place  of  some  importanoa  At  the  present  day  the  only 
considerable  town  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  is  Kaidari}  eh, 
which  has  a  population  of  about  25,000  souls,  aud 
is  an  important  centre  of  trade,  and  the  resort  of  mer- 
chants from  all  parte  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  Syria  and 
Armenia. 

The  ancient  Cappadocians  were  much  devoted  to  the 
psaotice  of  religious  and  superstitious  rites,  and  several 
localities  in  their  countiy  were  the  sites  of  temples  that 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity.  Among  these  the 
most  celebrated  was  that  of  Comana,  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  Ml,  whom  the  Qreeks  identified  with  Enyo,  the 
Bellona  of  the  Bomans,  an^  the  same  deity  who  was 
worshipped  at  the  Pontic  Comana  The  high -priest  eigoyed 
consideration  second  only  to  the  king,  aLd  exercised  rule 
over  the  greater  part  of  Cataonia,  of  which  Comana  waa 
the  chief  placa  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Saras,  but 
the  site  has  not  been  identified.  Next  to  him  ranked  the 
high-priest  of  Zeus  at  Yeuasa,  in  Morimene,  which  had  not 
lees  than  3000  slaves.  The  temple  of  Artemis  Perasia  at 
Castabala  also  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  of  sanctity. 
Cappadocia  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  slaves,- 
which  constituted  indeed  the  principal  wealth  of  its 
monarcha  They  were  sent  in  large  numbers  to  Borne, 
but  did  not  enjoj  a  good  reputation.  The  province  waa 
also  celebrated  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  horses, 
as  well  as*  for  its  vast  fiocks  of  sheep ;  but  from  its  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea,  and  the  coldness  of  its  climate,  it  could 
never  have  been  a  rich  and  fertile  country. 

Hiitorp. — Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  Cappadocia 
before  it  became  subject  to  the  Persian  empire.  It  waa 
included  in  the  third  satrapy  of  that  empire  in  the  division 
established  by  Darius,  but  continued  to  be  governed  by 
satraps  or  rulers  of  its  own,  who  apparently  retained  the 
title  of  kings.  These  derived  their  descent  from  a  Persian 
named  Anaphas,  who  waa  one  of  the  seven  conspirators 
that  slew  the  false  Smerdis.  The  first  ruler  iiho  succeeded 
in  establishing  himself  in  a  position  of  virtual  independence 
was  Ariarathes  (hence  called  Ariarathes  L),  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  maintained 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia  after  the  fall  of  the 
Persian  monarchy. 

After  the  deaUi  of  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  marching  into 
Cappadocia  with  a  powerful  and  well-disciplined  army, 
succeeded  in  taking  Ariarathes  prisoner,  and  cradfied  him 
and  all  those  of  the  royal  blood  who  fell  into  hia  hands. 
Bis  son  Ariarathes  H,  however,  having  escaped  the  general 
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akagliter,  fled  into  Armenia,  wh^re  he  lay  concealed  till  the 
dvil  dimeniiiona  which  arose  among  the  Macedonians  after 
the  death  of  Enmenee  (to  whom  Perdiccas  had  snrrendered 
the  kingdom)  gave  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
recovering  the  throne.  Having  dented  AmyntAs  in  a 
pitched  battle^  he  compelled  the  Macedonians  to  abandon 
ail  the  strongholds,  and  after  a  long  and  undisturbed  reign, 
left  his  kingdom  to  his  son  Ariiunnes  IL,  under  whose 
peaceful  administration,  as  well  as  that  of  his  successor 
Ariarathes  IIL,  Cappaducia  made  great  progress. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Ariarathes  lY.,  who  joined 
Antiochus  the  Oreat  against  the  Romania,  and  after  his 
defeat  was  obliged  to  atone  for  taking  up  arms  against  the 
people  of  Rome  by  paying  a  fine  of  two  hundred  talents. 
He  afterwards  assisted  the  republic  with  ofen  and  money 
against  Perseus  king  of  Macedon,'and  was  honoured  by  the 
senate  with  the  title  of  the  friend,  and  ally  of  the  Roman 
peopla  H^  left  the  kingdom  to-his  son  Mithzidates,  who 
took  the  name  of  Ariarathes  Y. 

During  the  reign  of  this  prince,  sumamed  Philopaior, 
the  Cappadooians  remained  in  dose  alliance  with  Roma 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  for  a  time  expelled  from  his 
kingdom  by  Orophemes,  who  had  been  set  up  against  him 
by  Demetrins  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  as  a  rival  claimant  to  the 
throne  of  Cappadocia;  but  Ariarathes  succeeded  in  expelling 
Orophemes,  and  afterwards  united  his  arms  with  those  of 
Alexander  Balas  against  Demetrius,  who  was  defeated  and 
killed  in  battle.  Some  years  afterwards  Ariarathes,  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Romans  in  their  contest  with 
Aristonicus,  a  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Pergamus,  was 
slain  in  the  same  battle  in  which  Crassus,  pro-consul  of 
Asia,  was  taken,  and  the  Roman  army  '  cut  to  pieces 
(130  B.a)  He  left  six  sons  by  his  wife  Lhodioe,.  on  whom 
the  Romans  biestowed  Lycaonia  and  Cilioia.  But  Laodice, 
fearing  ket  her  children  when  they  came  of  age  should  take 
the  government  out  of  her  l^ands,  poisoned  five  of  them,— 
the  youngest  only  having  escaped  her  cruelty  by  being, 
eoDveyed  out  of  the  kingdom.  She  was  soon,  however,  put 
lo  dei^  by  her  subjects,  who  rose  in  rebAllion  against  her 
tyrannical  government 

Laodice  was  mcceeded  by  Ariarathes  YL,  who  soon  after 
hit  aecessioo  married  Laodice,  dau^ter  of  Mithridates  the 
Great)  wishing  to  gain  the  alUance  of  that  powerful  prince 
in  his  contest  with  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  who  laid 
claim  to  part  of  his  kingdouL  Mithridates,  however,  instead 
of  assisting,  procured  the  death  of  Ariarathes  by  poison, 
and  under  pretence  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
Oappadocians  against  Nicomedes,  proclaimed  himself  regent 
till  the  children  of  Ariarathes  should  be  competent  to 
gOToni  the  kingdom.  The  Oappadocians  at  first  acquiesced ; 
but  finding  hmi  unwOling  to  resign  the  regency  in  favour 
of  the  lai^ul  king,  they  roee  in  arms,  expelled  the  foreign 
garrisons,  and  placed  Ariarathes  YIL,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
king,  on  the  throne. 

&e  new  prince  found  jiimself  immediately  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Nicomedes ;  but,  being  assisted  by  Mithridates, 
he  not  only  drove  him  out  of  Oappadoda,  but  stripped  him 
of  a  great  part  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  On  die  con- 
clusion of  the  peace,  the  refusal  of  Ariarathes  to  recall 
Gordius,  the  murderer  of  his  father,  led  to  a  war  with 
Mithridates.  When  the  two  armies  met  on  the  frontiers 
of  Oappadoda,  Mithridates  invited  Ariarathes  to  a  confer- 
ence, and  openly  stabbed  him  with  a  dagger  which  he  had 
concealed  in  his  dress.  The  terror-stricken  Oappadocians 
immediately  dispersed,  and  submitted  to  the  yoke  of 
Mithridates;  but,  unable- to  endure  the  tyranny  of  his 
prefects,  they  quickly  rose  in  rebellion,  and  recalling  the 
exiled  brother  of  the  late  king  they  placed  him  on  the 
throne.  He  had  scarcely  Mcended  the  throne  when , 
Mitiuidates  invaded  the  kingdom  at  the  head  of  a  numerona 


army,  defeated  the  army  of  the  Oappadocians  with  gieaf 
slau^ter,  and  compelled  Ariarathes  VlJLL  to  abandon  the 
kingdom.  The  uidiappy  prince  soon  after  died  of  grief, 
and  Mithridates  bestowed  the  kingdom  on  his  own  eon,  a 
youth  only  eight  years  old,  giving  him  also  the  name  of 
Ariarathes.  But  Nicomedes  Philopator,  king  of  Bithjnia,. 
dreading  the  increase  of  power  in  a  rival  already  so  formid- 
able, claimed  the  throne  for  a  youth  who  pretended  to  be 
the  third  son  of  Ariarathes,  and  whom  he  sent  with  Laodicf 
to  Rome  to  advocate  his  cause.  Having  received  the 
declaration  of  Laodice  that  the  petitioner  was  one  of  three 
sons  which  she  had  borne  to  Ariarathes,  and  whom  she  had 
kept  concealed  lest  he  should  share  the  fate  of  his  brothers, 
the  senate  assured  him  that  they  would  reinstate  him 
in  his  kingdom.  Mithridates,  receiving  notice  of  these 
transactions,  despatched  Gordius  to  Rome  to  advocate  his 
cause,  and  to  persuade  the  senate  that  the  yohth  to  whom 
he  had  resigned  the  kingdom  of  Oappadocia  was  the  lawful 
son  of  the  late  king,  and  grandson  to  Ariarathes,  who  had 
lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  Romans  against  AristonicuK 
On  receiving  this  embassy,  the  senate  inquired  mor& 
narrowly  into  the  matter,  discovered  the  wholo  plot,  and 
ordered  Mithridates  to  resign  Oappadocia.  The  Oappado- 
cians enjoyed  their  freedom  for  a  abort  time,  but  soon  s^t 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  requesting  the  senate  to  appoint  a 
king.  Leave  was  given  them  to  elect  a  king  of  their  own^ 
nation  ;  and  as  £e  old  royal  family  was  now  extinct^ 
they  chose  Ariobarzanee,  who  received  the  sanction  of  the 
senate,  and  continued  steadily  attached  to  the  Roman  interest 
(93  B.a) 

Ariobarzanee  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  his  kingdom 
trhen  he  was  driven  out  by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who 
resigned  Oappaidocia  to  the  son  of  Mithridates,  in  terms  of 
an  alliance  previously  oonduded  between  them.  Ario- 
barzanee fied  to  Rome,  and  by  the  auistance  of  Sulla,  who 
routed  Gordius  the  general  of  Mithridates,  he  was  quicklj 
reinstated  in  his  kingdom.  On  the  return  of  Sulla,  however,. 
Ariobarxanes  was  again  driven  out  by  Ariarathes,  the  son 
of  Mfthridatee,  whom  Tigranes  had  set  up  as  king.  By  the 
intervention  of  Sulla,  Ariobarzanee  was  again  placed  on 
the  throne  ;  and  immediatdy  after  Bulla's  death  he  was  a 
third  time  forced  to  abandon  his  kingdom,  when  Poropey, 
after  defeating  Mithridates  near  Mount  Stella,  restored  the 
unfortunate  monarch,  and  rewarded  him  for  his  services 
during  the  war  with  the  provinces  of  Sophene,  Oc^rdyene^ 
and  a  great  part  of  Oilicia.  Wearied  with  such  a  succession 
of  disasters,  soon  after  his  restoration  he  resigned  the 
crown  to  his  son  Ariobarzanee  (63  B.a),  and  spent  the  reet 
of  his  life  in  retirement 

Ariobarzanee  IL  proved  no  less  faithful  to  the  Romans 
than  his  father  had  been.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
dvil  war  between  Oaessr  and  Pompey  he  sided  with  the  ' 
latter ;  but  after  the  death  of  Pompey  he  v  as  received  ^ta 
favour  by  Ossar,  who  bestowed  upon  him  a  great  pari  of 
Armenia.  While  the  dictator  was  engaged  in  war  with 
the  Egjrptians,  Phamacee,  king  of  Pontus,  invaded  Oap- 
padocia and  stripped  Ariobarzanee  of  all  hia  don  inions ; 
but  Oesar,  after  defeating  Phamaces,  restored  the  king  of 
Oappadocia,  and  honoured  him  with  new  titles  of  friendship. 
After  the  murder  of  Ossar,  Ariobarzanes,  refusing  to  join 
Brutus  and  Oassius,  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  republic, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death 
(42  B.O.)  His  brother,  Ariarathes  IX.  was  then  for  a  few 
years  raised  to  the  throne,  but  was  in  his  turn  put  to  death 
by  Antony,  and  with  him  the  royal  family  became  ertinct 

Archelaus,  the  grandson  of  the  general  of  the  same  name 
who  commanded  against  Sulla  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  owed 
his  devation  to  the  throne  of  Oappadocia  solely  to  the 
intrigues  of  his  mother  Glaphyra  with  Mark  Antony,  to 
whom  he  remained  faithful  in  the  contests  with  Augustus* 
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Od  tbe  defeat  of  Anton j,  ke  was  pardoned  hj  the  emperor 
at  the  intarcevion  of  the  Cappadociana,  and  received 
Annenia  Minor  and  Cilicia  Trachea  aa  a  reward  for  having 
mifitH  the  Bomana  in  clearing  the  seas  of  piratea  who 
infefted  the  ooaat  of  Aaia.  He  contracted  a  strict  friend- 
ship with  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Jndea,  and  married 
Im  daughter  Olaphyra  to  Alexander,  Herod's  son.  On  the 
acesMion  of  Tiberius  (who  entertained  a  secret  hostility 
to  Arehelana  on  acooont  of  his  previons  neglect  of  his 
merits  during  the  lifetime  of  Cains  Cnear),  he  waa  decoyed 
to  Borne  bj  the  fair  prcjciises  c.  LiVia,  the  emperor's  mother ; 
hut  being  accnaed  before  the  senate,  and  loaded  with 
Tsproachw  at  the  coo^  he  died  of  grief,  after  a  reign  of 
fiftj  years. 

On' the  death  of  *  Archelaua  (17  JlV.)  the  kingdom  of 
Cappsdoda  was  reduced  to  a  fioman  province,  and  governed 
by  men  of  the  equeatrian  order.  It  continued  under  the 
Roman  empire  to  enjoy  a  high  state  of  proaperity,  and  ita 
capital,  Cesarea,  beosme  a  great  and  flourishing  ci^.  But 
ia  the  reign  of  Valerian,  it  waa  overrun  by  the  Persian  king 
Sapor,  who  took  CaBsarea  after  a  long  siege,  and  put  moat 
of  the  inhabitanta  to  the  sword.  Cappadocia,  however, 
cootianed  to  form  part  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  till  it  waa 
conquered  by  the^  Seljukian  Turks  in  1074.  It  has  ever 
einee  remained  incorporated  with  the  Turkish  empire. 

During  the  Roman  period  C^appadocia  assumes  rather  a 
prominent  part  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Ita  capital, 
OMarea,  waa  the  birthplace  of  St  Basil,  who  long  occupied 
its  episcopal  see,  while  that  of  Nyssa  waa  held  by  his 
brother  Gregory  ;  and  the  small  town  of  Naxianaua,  in  the 
tonth-weat  of  the  province,  waa  at  once  the  birthplace  and 
thsresidMice  ci  ^e  more  celebrated  Gregory,  commonly 
known  from  thence  aa  St  Gregoiy  Nasianaen.    (i.  B.  b.) 

CAPPEL^  the  name«of  a  family  of  distinguiahed  tbeo< 
logians,  scholara,  and  jnriaeonaulta,  of  whom  the  following 
ITS  the  moat  important  Guillaume  Cappel,  in  1491,  as 
rector  of  the  university  of  Paria,  had  the  boldnesa  to  forbid 
tbe  payment  of  the  tithe  demanded  by  Pope  Innocent 
YHL  Hia  eon  Jacqnea,  jurisconsult  and  councillor  of 
itite  under  Francia  L,  is  fkmooa  for  the  apeech  which  he 
delivered  in  1537  before  the  king  and  nobility  of  France 
•gainst  Charlee  Y.  and  the  eounta  of  Flandera,  Artois,  and 
diarolais.  His  son,  Louis  Cappel,  sieur  de  Moniambert 
(1534-1586),  who  began  life  aa  profeaaor  of  Greek  at 
Bordeaux,  and  ended  hia  daya  aa  professor  of  theology 
fti  Sedan,  ia  remarkable  for  hia  devotion  to  the  cauae  of 
Protestantiam,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  risked  his  life  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  It  was  he  who,  in  1560,  pre- 
VBted  to  Charlea  IX.  the  Confession  of  Faith  which  had 
besii  drawn  np  by  the  Parisian  Protestants.  Another  son, 
Ji«|aes  Cappel  (1570-1624),  was  a  distingmshed  juris- 
comnilt  He  was  the  father  of  Jacques  Cappel,  author  of 
a  Dumber  of  works  of  considerable  celebrity  on  theology, 
history,  philology,  and  antiquities,  and  of  Louis  Cappel, 
noticed  below.  ^ 

CAPPEL,  Louis,  the  most  celebrated  member  of  the 
above^  family,  a  learned  Proteetant  theologian  and  scholar, 
waa  bom  at  St  Elien  in  1585,  and  died  at  Saumur  in  1658. 
He  studied  theology  at  Sedan,  Oxford, 'and  Saumur.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at 
Saomor,  and  twenty  yeara  after  that  of  theology.  As  a 
Hebrew  scholar,  hia  greateat  achievement  is  his  demonstra- 
tion, against  the  Bujdborfs,  that  the  vowel  points  and  accents 
are  not  an  eaeential  part  of  the  Hebrew  language,  but 
were  inserted  £y  the  Masoreto  Jews  of  Tiberias,  not  earlier 
than  the  5th  century  a.d.,  and  that  the  primitive  Hebrew 
chsractera  are  thoae  now  known  aa  the  Samaritan,  while 
tils  square  charactera  are  Chaldean,  aubetituted  for  the  more 
ABdeot  at  6ie  time  of  the  Captivity.  Aa  a  theologian,  he 
idvoeatad  Hbacal  viawa  with  regard  to  the  verbal  inapir»- 


tiou  uf  Bcripture  and  the  history  of  the  Bible.  Tbvsa 
doctrines  of  C-appel  were  generally  distaateful  to  his  co- 
religionists. Their  proteat  agaiifst  the  Church  of  Rome 
being  founded  upon  Scripture,  to  allow  the  possibility  of 
the  slightest  inaccuracy  in  ita  text  seemed  to  them  to  be 
striking  at  the  very  root  of  their  position.  They,  there- 
fore, made  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
hia  viewa.  The  Swiss  clergy  were  compelled  to  sign  a 
paper  condemning  them,  and  Cappel  found  great  difficulty 
in  printing  some  of  his  works.  U  is  Oritica  Saera^  a  collec- 
tion of  varioua  readioga  in  the  Old  Testament  and  of 
canona  of  toxtual  criticiam,  lay  in  MS.  for  ten  yeara^  and 
he  waa  only  able  to  print  it  at  Paris,  in  1650,  by  aid  of  a 
eon  who  had  turned  Catholic  Oappel  ia  alao  the  author  of 
Annotaiiaim  H  CommefUarit  in  VHum  Tetiammtum,  Cknm- 
clogia  Sacra^  and  other  theological  wotka,  as  well  ak  of 
aeveral  treatiaea  on  Hebrew  beaides  the  Critiea  Sacra, 
among  which  are  the  Areanum  PunetuaiionU  rtvelainm 
(1624),  and  the  Diatriha  de  werW'ti  antiquU  £br<rorum 
literii  (1645).  Hia  Commentarius  de  Capellorvm  gente, 
giving  an  aoconnt  of  the  distinguished  family  to  which 
he  belonged,  waa  published  by  his  nephew  James  Cappel 
(1639-1722),  who,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  became  profeeaor 
of  Hebrew  at  Saumur,  but,  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Kantea,  fled  to  £ngland,  where  he  died  in  1622. 

CAPP£RONI£R,  Claudi  (1671-1744),  a  ckssical 
scholar,  waa  the  son  of  a  tanner  at  Montdidier.  He  studiea 
at  Amiens  and  Paris,  and  took  ordera  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  devoted  himself  almoet  entirely  to  dasaical 
studies.  He  declined  a  professorship  in  the  university  of 
Basel,  and  was  aftorwarda  appointed  to  the  Greek  chair  in 
the  ColUge  de  France.  He  published  an  edition  of  Quin* 
tilian,  and  left  behind  him  at  his  death  an  edition,  of  the 
ancient  Latin  Rhetoricians,  which  waa  published  in  1756. 
His  nephew,  Jean  Capperonier,  waa  also  a  famous  linguist.        * 

CAPRERA,  or  Cabeera,  a  small  island  of  Italy,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  two  miles  off  the  north-east  coast  of  Sar- 
dinia, in  4r  12'  47'  N.  lat  and  9*  29'  14*  E.  long.  It 
forma  one  of  the  Buccinarian  group,  and  belongs  to  tha 
province  of  Saasari.  The  most  of  ita  surface  of  6700  acres 
la  rocky  and  unfertile ;  and  till  the  present  century  it  was 
only  oocaaionally  visited.  In  1854  Garibaldi  acquired  poa- 
session  of  a  part  of  the  island,  and  built  himaelf  a  house, 
which  haa  been  his  principal  place  of  residence  since  that 
date.     See  Vecchj,  Oaribaldi  at  Caprera,  1862. 

CAPRI,  tbe  ancient  Caprece,  a  small  island  of  Italy  qn 
the*  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Naplee,  in  40*"  32'  N.  lat.  and  ' 
14**  ir  E.  long.,  and  separated  by  a  space  of  3|  milee 
from  the  promontory  of  Sorrento.  It  is  a  mass  of  limestone 
rock,  with  ap  area  of  about  20  square  miles,  rising  into 
two  distinct  peaks  or  plateaus,  with  a  little  valley  of  great 
fertility  betwpen.  The  coast  consista  for  the  most  part  of 
precipitous  cliffs,  and  there  are  only  two  landing- places  m 
the  whole  circuit  The  scenery  throughout  the  island  is 
of  unusual  beauty,  and  some  of  the  sea-caves  are  un- 
rivalled for  the  eplendid  colours  reflected  on  the  rock. 
The  two  meet  famous  are  called  renpectively  the  Blue 
and  the  Oreen  Grotto;  the  former,  though  it  has  only 
become  a  popular  resort  in  the  present  century,  seems  to 
have  been  known  in  the  17tb.  Tbe  inhabitants  still 
retain  distinct  traces  of  the  Greek  type  of  countenance 
and  figure.  They  are  industrious,  religious,  and  simple, 
and,  in  general,  poor.  Besides  the  cultivation  of  the 
narrow  surface  that  can  be  reclaimed  from  the  rock,  they 
chiefly  depend  on  the  capture  of  the  quails  which  visit 
the  island  in  May  and  December ;  and  about  200  of  the 
young  men  take  part  annually  in  the  coral  fishery  off  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  chief  towns  are  Capri  in  the  east,  with 
2332  inhabitanta,  and  a  beautiful  cathedral  and  a  semi- 
nary ;  and  Anacapri  in  the  west,  situated  on  the  summit  ci 
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Hunte  Solan^  and  accenible  by  a  stair  of  552  itepa  cat  in 
the  rock. 

First  inhabited,  according  to  Virgil  and  Tacitaa  by  the  Telebos, 
Capri  afterwarda  became  a  naval  station  of  the  Ktrusoans  ;  and  in 
^he  Sth  century  B.O.  passed  nnder  the  power  of  the  Greeks  of 
5eapolia  From  that  dty  it  was  purchased  by  Augustus,  who 
oeeasionally  retired  to  its  grateful  seclusion  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
Ilia.  It  Ib  chiefly  celebrated,  however,  as  the  retreat  or  Tiberius, 
where  he  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign.  He  erected  twelve 
villas  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  the  most  famous  of  which  was 
the  Filla  /ovis,  built  on  the  summit  of  the  eastern  cliffs  1500  feet 
above  the  sea.  Liarge  parts  of  the  building,  which  combined  the 
strength  of  a  fortress  with  the  luxury  of  a  palace,  still  remain  to 
bear  ^tness  to  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  empire.  The  whole 
island,  indeed,  ii  full  of  Roman  remains,  and  has  yielded  to  tiie 
archsolonst  a  rich  harvest  of  mosaics,  bas-reiiefiB,  coins,  and  inscrip. 
tions.  Of  the  last  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  strange 
lamentation  of  Uypatus,  which  was  discovered  in  the  Mithraic 
temdle  at  Metromania.  On  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Capri 
pasted  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  it  formed  part  of  the  bishopric  of 
Sorrento  till  the  10th  century,  when  it  received  a  bishop  of  its  own. 
Of  its  mediaval  Ustory  the  principal  remains  are  the  castles  of 
Oasti«lione  and  Anacapri.  '  In  ISOS  it  was  captured  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  defended  by  new  fortifications  ;  but  in  1808,  while  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  was  in  command,  it  was  recaptured  by  Murat 

See  Hadrava,  LsOen  tulV  iaola  di  Capri,  Dresden,  1794 ;  Hans 
Andersen,  ImproviatUon ;  and  three  articles  (reprinted  fh>m  the 
JSkUwda^  Beviety,  1878)  in  J.  R.  Green*s  Stray  StudUa,  1876. 

OAPSICUM.     See  Catbnhb  Pbppkb. 

CAPSTAN,  an  appliance  naed  on  board  ship  and  else- 
where lor  heaving  ap  the  anchor  or  any  heavy  weight 
{Hg.  1  represents  one  of  Harfield  k  Oo.'s  patent  wronght- 


Fia  1.— Vertical  Section  of  Capstan. 

iron  capstans  as  used  in  the  Royal  Navy.  It  has  a  ^er^ 
tical  spindle  D,  passing  through  sockets  firmly  secured  in 
the  deck,  a  drumhead  E  being  keyed  on  to  the  spindle, 
and  the  capstan  \a  turned  round  by  means  of  bars  inserted 
in  holes  made  to  receive  them  aU  round  the  edge  of  the 
drumhead.  A  capstan  of  the  kind  shown  would  have  about 
twenty  holes  for  bars,  and  each  bar  would  be  about  15  feet 
in  length.  The  capstan  bars  are  made  of  tough  wood, 
such  as  Ajnorican  ash  or  rock  elm.  Three  or  four  men 
can  stand  to  each  bar,  so  that  when  the  capstan  is  fully 
manned  at  least  sixty  men  are  employed.  When  a  hempen 
cable  or  a  hawser  is  brought  to  the  capstan,  three  turns 
are  taken  round  the  barrel  OO^  and  men  are  stationed  to 
haol  on  the  end  of  the  rope  to  prevent  it  from  slipping, 
and  to  coil  it  up  as  it  comes  in.  When  a  chain  caole  is 
broi^ht  to  the  capstan  it  is  passed  round  the  "  whelps  "  at 
H,  and  is  kept  upon  them  by  the  rollers  a,  a,  a,  a,  as  shown 
in  the  plan  (fig.  2),  so  that  the  cable  assumes  the  position 
shown  at  ABC,  A  being  towards  its  outer  and  C  towards 
its  inner  end. 

Capstans  in  their  primitive  form  were  merely  blocks  of 
wood  wrought  to  the  required  shape  and  made  to  traverse 
on  ra  iron  spindle,  and  ImDrovemonta  have  been  gradually 


effected  in  them,  some  important  ones  being  introduced  by^ 
Captain  Phillips,  KN.  In  all  these  capstans  the  cable 
was  brought  in  by  means  of  a  "  messenger  "  (see  article 

A 


Fio.  2.— Plan  of  Capstsxu 

Cablx)  ;  but  m  1857  ^Ir  Thomas  Brown  took  out  a  patent 
for  dispensing  with  the  messenger,  and  working  the  cable 
itself  on  the  capstan  by  fitting  a  grooved  pulley  with 
guide  rollers  for  securing  the  requisite  amount  of  turn  of 
Uie  chain,  as  before  described,  at  ABC.  Subsequently 
important  improvements  were  introduced  into  the  details 
of  this  invention,  particularly  in  making  the  stops  or 
whelps  6,  6  which  hold  the  links  movable,  so  that  they  may 
be  adjusted  to  fit  the  links  of  the  cable  exactly,  and  also 
admitting  of  their  renewal  when  worn.  * 

The  capstan  shown  in  figs.  1,  2,  and  3  is  constructed  of 
wrought  iron,  no  cast-iron  or 
wood  being  used.  It  is  fitted 
with  treble  purchase  gear, 
which  is  a  simplification  of 
Captain    Phillips's    original  _^  ^^    ^ 

power  capstan,  and  has  the  Bj        Wjt^        L  / 
idvantage    of    the    toothed  W^      ^^1       Pf 
gearingremaining  at  rest  with    wS      j»^^      C^J  j 
respect  to  the  capstan,  when 
the  single  purchue  only  is 
required.     The  treble  power  p^^,  ».— SwUon  showing  PIb^om. 
is  obtained  by  withdrawing 

the  connecting  bolts  e,  c  from  the  capstan  barrel,  and 
locking  the  plate  d,  which  carries  the  intermediate  pinions 
^,  tf  to  a  fixed  point  in  the  deck,  by  sliding  the  horizontal 
paul  /  into  one  of  the  recessea^,  g  provided  for. the  pur- 
pose. The  action  then  is  as  follows: — The  drumhead 
£,  which  is  keyed  to  the  spindle  D,  drives  the  centre  pinion 
I ;  this  drives  the  intermediate  pinions  e,  e,  which  rotate 
around  their  centres,  as  the  pinion  plate  d  is  fixed  ta  the 
deck  by  the  paul/;  these  pinions  in  their  turn  drive  fh( 
annular  wheel  /,  which  forms  part  of  the  capstan  prope». 

In  large  ships  the  spindle  D  is  frequently  continued 
down  to  the  de^k  below,  and  another  capstan  is  worked  on 
it  In  such  cases  the  two  capstans  are  so  arranged  that 
they  may  be  worked  either  separately  or  together ;  thtis,  if 
required,  the  power  applied  by  the  men^n  both  capstans 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  chain  or  hawser  attached  to 
either.  In  large  ships  of  the  navy  and  in  many  merchant 
vessels  steam  power  is  employed  to  drive  the  forward 
caj)stan,  which  is  the  one  most  used.  Small  engines 
specially  constructed  for  this  purpose,  and  secured  to  the 
under  side  of  the  deck  beams  at  K  are  generally  used.  All 
capstans  are  provided  with  pauls  to  prevent  them  from 
running  back. 

Figs.  1  and  4  show  a  new  form  of  "  cable-holder,*  which 
has  been  recently  introduced  by  Mr  W.  H.  Harfield  of  Lon- 
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&■,  and  it  ID  nae  in  a  f«w  ih^  of  BritisL  au  J  (unign  naTtes. 
TheeaUe-holder  is  placed  on  the  fore  side  of  the  deck  pipe, 
isd  is  fitted  with  a  grooved  poUej  M  for,the  cable  to  paw 
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tier,  Bmilar  to  the  wheipe  of  the  capstan  shown  in  fig.  1. 
It  rerdvce  on  a  horizontal  spindle  fixed  to  the  deck  by 
bnA0iB,  The  interior  is  made  hollow,  and  contains  a 
dinUe  series  of  diia,  which  can  be  screwed  together  by 
DMDS  of  a  hand-lerer  L,  thereby  cansing  sufficient  friction 
to  let  the  cable  run  out  slowly,  or  to  stop  it  entirely,  and 
•ho  to  bold  the  ship  when  riding  at  anchor.  Means  have 
beenderised,  and  are  now  being  fitted  in  one  of  the  ships 
of  tlie  British  navy  for.  connecting  these  "  cabl^holdeis^ 
vith  the  capstan,  so  that  the  cable  may  be  hore  up  by 
them  without  taking  it  to  the  capstan.  ^  (T.  M.) 

CAPUA,  a  large  and  important  city  of  ancient  Italy, 
npitd  of  Campania,  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
bitile  and  TalnableL  territory,  two  jniles  from  the  bank  of 
the  YoltumuB,  and  about  half  that  distance  from  the 
Bomtsin  TifatiL  Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
M  to  th3  date  of  its  foundation,  and  the  people  by  whom 
it  WIS  originally  inhabited.  It  is  now  generally  agreed 
Ihftt  Gspna  wm  one  oI  the  twelve  cities  which  the  Tuscans 
VMS  ssid  to  have  founded  in  the  south  of  Italy  at  the 
begimung  of  the  9th  centuiy  B.a  The  city  soon  rose  in 
isiportaiice^  and  its  inhiU)itants  became  renowned  through- 
out ik»  whole  peninsula  for  their  wealth,  and  the  luxurious 
■sgrnfieenls  of  their  Uves.  In  course  of  time,  ss  wss 
BitaxBl,  they  degeneimd  so  far  thil^  from  having  been 
originally  a  l»ave  and  warlike  people,  they  could  no  longer 
lent  the  encroachments  of  the  Samnites,  who  in  424  B.O. 
Bsde  themselves  masters  of  the  city,  and  put  the  inhabi- 
tttts  to  the  sword.  The  material  prosperity  of  the  dtj 
imaiiied  undiminished  under  the  rule  ci  the  Samnites, 
vho  in  less  than  a  century  became  as  effeminate  and 
degenerate  as  the  Oapnans  had  been.  When  they  in  turn 
wen  attacked  by  the  mountaineers,  they  were  compelled 
to  apply  to  Borne  for  assistance,  which  was  immediately 
gnnted.  At  the  dose  ef  the  Latin  war,  in  which  the 
Oipoans  had  assisted  the  allies,  they  were  deprived  of  the 
CmpoMUi  Ager^  the  most  valuable  dbtrict  in  Italy,  but 
wereadndtted  to  take  rank  as  citixens  of  Rome.  They  still 
eontinnod,  however,  to  select  their  own  rulers.  When  the 
second  Panic  war  broke  out^the  Capuans,  elated  with  the 
prospect  of  retrieving  their  high  position,  opened  their  gates 
to  ^nnibal,  who  spent  an  entire  winter  with  his  army  in 
the  city.  To  the  enervating  contagion  of  Capuan 
siBDiinscy  historians  have  alwbva  attributed  the  want  of 
sneeees  which  subsequently  attended  the  C^arthaginian 
soBinander  in  his  Itidian  compaigns.  When  the  Romans 
•t  length  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city,  in  the 
sereath  year  of  the  war,  they  took  a  terrible  revenge,  and 
only  forbore  to  raze  the  city  to  the  ground  in  consideration 
of  the  great  natural  advantages  of  ito  site.  For  its  fidelity 
ia  the  socisl  war,  the  Romans  restored  to  Capua  all  ito 
Bnuddpal  privileges,  and  the  city-  recovered  all  ito  com- 
BMKia],  though  k  never  regaihed  ito  political  importance. 
Uoder  Julius  Cesar,  the  Oimpanos  Ager  was  distributed 
woog  20,000  citizens  of  Rome,  and  Capua  became  a 
Bonan  colony.  Under  the  emperors  it  continued  to 
prosper  commercially,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  as  rich 
led  populous  at  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire  as 
dirii^  the  time  of  ito  political  independence.     Ito  wealth 


mark/iiTout  as  a  special  object  of  attack  to  the  Vandalip, 
who  took  and  nearly  destroyed  it  under  Genserio  i56  a.d» 
What  was  left  undone  by  the  Vandals  was  coi^pleted  by 
the  Saraoens,  who  burnt 'the  city  to  the  ground  in  84a 
The  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  for  shelter  to  the  neighbour* 
ing  mountains,  returned  on  the  departure  of  their  eastern 
invaders,  and  estoblished  themselves  at  Casilinum,  a 
stronghold  on  the  Vultumus  two  miles  distant  from  their 
ancient  home.  Casilinum  is  the  modern  Capua,  formerly 
one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  The  site  of  the  ancient  Capua  is  now  occupied  by 
Santa  Maria,  a  thriving  town  of  16,000  inhabitants,  the 
seat  of  the  tribunals  of  the  kmthem  division  of  the 
province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro.  Outoide  Santa  Maria,  on  the 
north-west,  are  the  extensive  remains  of  the  old  Capuan 
amphitheatre,  second  only  to  the  Flavian  amj^theatre  in 
size  and  magnificence,  near  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
triumphal  arch;  and  other  ruins  may  still  be  traced 
within  the  town  and  in  ito  immediate  neighbourhood,  but 
they  are  nofof  much  interest 

Oimnsta,  Storia  eiv&s  Mia  f*dd%$$iima  ciUd  di  Capua,  8  vols., 
Kajdet,  1762-6S ;  RinAldo,  MtmorU  iatcr,  dslla  ciUd  di  Capua, 
1766;  BuocM,  Capua  r«Ur€,  1828;  Dsniele,  MoneU  aniiehs  4i 
Capua,  1802. 

CAPUCHINS.  The  Capuchin  friars  are  one  branch  of 
the  great  Franciscan  order,  and  their  rule  is  in  all  essen- 
tials the  same  as  that  of  the  other  friara  minof,  or 
Minorites.  It  wss  in  the  fint  decade  of  the  13th  century 
that  St  Francis  estoblished  his  order ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1528  Uiat  a  bull  of  Clement  VIL  erected  into  a  aeparata 
order  the  disciples  of  a  certain  minorite  friar,  who  had 
conceived  that  he  was  inspired  to  reform  the  practices  of 
1ms  order  in  some  respects.  This  man's  name  was  Mathaw 
da  Bassi,  a  Franciscan  of  the  March  of  Anoona.  Tha 
legend  of  the  order  stetes  thait,  having  seen  a  representotion 
of  St  Francis  wearing  a  square-cut  pyramidal  hood,  he 
made  a  similar  one  for  himself,  ^wed  it  on  to  his  miinastio 
habit  and  began  to  wear  it  This  was  in  1525.  This 
audacious  innovation  drew  down  on  the  author  of  it  much 
blame,  and  some  persecution  on  the  part  of  his  auperiora ; 
bat  ss  usual  in  similar  cases,  that  did  not  prevent  othen  from 
following  his  example.  Specially  two  brothen  Ludovico 
and  Raffaelle  of  Fossombrone,  the  first  a  priest  and  the 
second  a  lay  brother  of  the  Frandscan  order,  joined  them- 
selves to  Mathew,  and  underwent  punishment  from  their 
superiors  for  so  doing.  They,  however,  obtoined  the 
countenance  and  patronage  of  the  Duchess  Cibo,  a  connec- 
tion of  the  then  reigning  Pope  Clement  YII.  (Qiulio  de' 
Medici),  and  the  wife  ol  Giorgio  Yarano,  duke  of 
Camerino.  That  lady  gave  her  proteg^  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  pope,  armed  with  which  they  went  to 
Rome,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  disobedient  to 
their  superiors  and  therefore  had  broken  their  monastic 
rows,  obtained  from  the  pope  the  bull  known  as  Reliffumi$ 
Zelu8f  by  which  they  were  permitted  to  impart  their 
hooded  habit  to  any  disciples  who  might  be  willing  to 
join  them,  to  live  as  hermito  in  wild  and  desolate  places, 
to  go  barefoot,  to  wear  beards,  and  to  call  themselves 
"Hermit  Friars  Minor."  The  populace,  however,  gave 
them  a  nickname  which  has  supplanted  the  more  formal 
one.  **  Cappnccio "  is  a  hood  in  Italian ;  and  the 
diminutive  "  Cappuccino,"  formed  half  affectionately,  half 
contemptuously,  as  is  the  Italian  wont,  means  **  little 
hooded  fellow."  When  this  bull  had  been  obtained,  a 
place  for  the  first  congregation  of  the  new  order  was  soon 
found  in  an  abandoned  convent  at  Colmenzone,  near 
Camerino,  given  to  them  by  the  duchess.  Disciples 
thronged  to  the  "  new  religion,"  and  three  other  convento 
were  shortly  built  Mathew,  the  disobedient  monk  who 
had  rebelled  against  his  superion  and  abandoned  his  ccn- 
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TWt,  had  f nllj  ioeeaeded  in  the  objeotB  to  whi<Si  his 
ftmbitum  hid  prompted  him.  He  had  been  made,  of 
eoane,  •nporior  of  the  first  cooTent,  and,  eabeequentlj, 
when  the  '*  families  *  of  his '  new  eungregation  had 
mnltiplied,  he  became  Ticar-genenU,  subject  only  to  the 
general  of  all  the  Fianciscans. 

lo  15M,  in  s  chapter  of  the  n«w  oonmgstion  oonrolced  st 
jnorvnoe — ao  ntpkilj  had  the  ofdar  of  Oapociiiiia  apread  itaelf— tha 
calabrstad  Bernardino  Oohino  of  Siena  waa  elected  ricar  general, 
and  s  aaoond  time  in  1041.  Bat  hiring  ahortlr  afterwarda  fallen 
into  hertar,  and  taken  reftiM  In  SwitaerUnd,  the  aociety  to  which 
ha  liad  belonged,  and  on  which  hia  celebrity  had  thrown  a  loatre 
which  haa  nerer  dnoa  belonged  to  it,  fell  ander  grare  aoapiciona  of 
heterodoxT.  The  raoently  eatabUahed  congregation  ran  great  riak 
ef  beinff  oiMolred,  and  ita  leading  membera  were  j^ted  by  Paul 
III.  to  Rome  to  give  an  aoooont  of  their  opiniona.  The  Capuchina 
were  forbidden  to  preach,  and  would  have  been  aboliahed,  Irat  for  a 
warm  and  eloooent  defence  pronounced  in  Conaiatonr  by  the 
KeajpoUtan  Carainal  Antonio  SanaaTerino,  which  wamea  the  Pope 
of  the  danger  of  "plnekinff  up  Urea  and  wheat  together  I"  Thia 
pririlcga  waa  reatored  to  the  iodety  in  1646 ;  and  the  congrega- 
tion multiplied  itaelf  laigelr  in  Italy.  Paul  lll.'liad  forbidden 
tbem  to  esiand  themaelTea  Deyond  the  Alpa ;  but  Gregory  Xlll., 
at  the  requeat  of  King  Charles  I  a.,  reToked  tnia  decree,  and  permitted 
them  to  eatabliah  con  rente  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Gregory  XIV. 
in  1691  forbade  the  Capuchina  by  bull  to  hear  oonfeoaioDa  and  grant 
abaolution  ;  but  theas  functions  were  reatored  to  tbem  by  Clement 
VI II.  in  1601  Paid  T.  in  1019  gare  the  consregation  the  rank 
and  atatua  of  a  diatinot  older,  oare  their  ricar  the  title  of  Minieter 
General,  reliered  him  from  uie  neceaaity  (which  heretofore  had 


marked  the  quasi  anbjeotion  of  the  aociety  to  that  of  the  parent  Fran 
ciacaa  dmrvantivt  or  etmv^ntual  fHara)  of  aaking  the  confirmation 
of  hii  election  f^m  the  general  of  the  Conyentuala,  exempted  the 
Capuchin  conrenta  from  the  right  of  Yiaitation  Drerioualy  ezerdaed 
hj  the  auperiora  of  the  elder  branch,  and  conferrea  on  tbem  the  much- 
rat  aed  priTilege  of  carrYing  a  croaa  of  their  own  in  all  prooeaaiona, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  walk  after  that  of  the  elder  branch.  It 
is  atated  that  at  this  time  the  Capuchina  numbered  16,000  membep. 
Urban  VIII.  waa  a  notable  protector  of  the  order,  and  created  hia 
brother,  who  waa  a  membw  of  it,  cardinal.  It  waa  mainly  hj 
him  that  the  convent  in  the  Piaua  Barberini,— which  haa  been 
from  that  day  to  the  recent  one  when  the  generala  of  all  the  orders 
wsra  remoTsa  fh>m  their  oonrenta,  the  reudenoe  of  the  Capuchin 
Jineralay— waa  founded.  Benedict  XIV.  gave  the  order  the  priTilege 
that  the  preacher  of  the  Saored  Apostolic  Palace  should  alwaya  be  a 
snember  of  their  aociety. 

The  Capuchins  have  tram  a  rerr  earl j  period  of  their  aeparate 
eiistenoe  had  the  reputation  of  being  great  oonrertera  of  heretica 
and  infidels.  It  ia  related  that  they  conTerted  a  thonaand  Calrinlata 
In  Poitou  alone  to  the  orthodox  faith.  From  an  early  period  they 
apecially  dedicated  themaelres  to  the  work  of  miaaionanea.  Dp  to 
tneyear  1641  the  Capuchins,  though  aending  miaaioneiiea  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  had  nerer  had  a  miaslonary  college.  In  that 
year  their  general,  Engenio  di  RnmiUy  of  SaToy,  founded  a  college 
in  Rome  for  the  ezpreaa  education  of  their  members  for  the  work  of 
misaioua.  In  the  first  eighteen  months  after  the  foundation  of  this 
eollefle  thirty-aiz  Italian  Capuchina  were  sunt  to  Hindustan  and 
Braxn,  and  eishty  Spaniards  of  the  order  to  Yenesuela. 

The  order  at  present  maintains  eighty-two  missiona,  aerred  (ao- 
oording  to  the  latest  aoconnta)  by  a  few  more  than  two  hundred 
missionaries.  They  hare  twenty-three  stations  in  Switzerland  ;  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  nine  ;  in  the  Levant,  eleven.  In  Asia  also  they 
have  stationa  at  neyront,  Gasir,  Saida,  bamaacna.  Mount  Lebanon, 
and  Aleppo  In  Oeor|ria  there  are  five  atations,  anH  four  in 
Meaopotamia  In  the  East  Indiea  they  hare  fourteen  missions, 
seven  in  Africa,  and  four  in  South  America.  It  is  a  result  which 
might  be  expected  fh>m  mich  a  field  of  labour,  that  the  Capuchin 
Martyrology  is  a  specially  extensive  one. 

The  sainu  and  martyrs  of  the  order  have  been  recorded  by  Father 
Charles  of  Brusaels  in  two  volumea,  under  the  title  of  Flores 
Seraphiece.  A  BiblioUoa  (Ugh  acriUari  Cappucini  was  printed  in 
Venice  in  1747.  The  history  of  the  order  haa  been  written  by 
Zachariah  Boverius  in  Latin,  Lyons,  1632-80,  3  vols,  folio.  A 
decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  in  1651  ordered  the  sup- 
pression of  this  work  on  account  of  the  absurd  tales  with  which  it 
abounds.  A  subeet^nent  decree  of  the  following  year,  however,  per- 
mitted the  publication  of  it  on  condition  of  certain  emendationa. 
The  work  haa  been  tranalated  into  French,  Italian,  and  Spaniah. 
A  continuation  of  the  Hiatcry  of  Boverius,  by  Father  Maroo  of  Piaa, 
waa  published  in  folio  at  Lyons,  1676.  Tlie  curious  reader  may 
also  consult  the  work  of  Ginaeppe  Zarlino,  On  tht  Origin  of  th«  Con- 
ortgrUUm  ^  Me  Cajnic4i'fu,  Venice,  1670  ;  alao  the  AnnaU  of 
Wadding ;  and  Huiyot's  mdor}f  ^  tk$  Mimtutie  Ordan,  torn.  rii. 
eh.  %L 


CAPYBARA  {/TpJroeActrus  eappbara),  the  largest  of 
existing  Ilodenta,  measnriDg  about  4  feot  in  length  and  3  in 
girth,  and  weighing  nsuoUy  over  100  flt».  It  is  also  known 
aa  the  water-hog  from  the  resemblance  which  it  bean  when 
walking  to  a  pig,  although  when  sitting  on  its  honnches  it 
reaaanmes  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  Gary  family, 
to  which  it  beloDgflw  In  the  cuarsenesa  and  scantiness  of 
ita  fur,  in  the  numerous  enamel  plates,  embedded  in 
cement,  which  stretch  entirely  acroes  ita  molar  teeth,  like 
those  of  the  elephant,  and  in  the  habit,  when  swimming,  of 
carrying  ita  young  on  ita  back  like  the  hippopotamus,  the 
capybara  haa  been  supposed  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  rodenta  and  pachyderms,  and  in  the  Linna-au 
system  of  dasaiflcation  it  was  plac^  among  the  Suid<B, 
Ita  scanty  fur  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  ita  tail  forms  a 
email  horny  protuberance,  and  ita  feet  are  webbed,  though 
not  to  the  extremities  of  the  toes.  This  pachydermatous 
rodent,  aa  it  haa  been  called,  is  confined  to  South  America, 
where  it  eatenda  from  Quiana  southward  to  the  Bio  de  la 
Pbta,  and  weatward  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Audea. 
It  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  feediii|(  on  fruits  and  herbs, 
inhabiting  the  hanks  of  rivers  and  fresh  water  lakes,  and 
occasionally  frequenting,  according  to  Darwin,  the  months 
of  such  rivers  aa  the  Rio  Plata  where  the  water  is  entirely 
salt.  Cftpybaraa  congregate  in  considerable  numbers, 
browsing  by  night  among  aquatic  plants,  and  in  districts 
where  they  are  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  jaguar,  are 
sufficiently  tame  to  4II0W  themselves  to  be  approached 
within  a  few  feet;  while,  under  domestication,  they  are 
said  to  be  capable  of  considerable  attachment  When 
disturbed  they  utter  a  low  abrupt  grunt,  *"  resembling,** 
says  Darwin,  "the  first  hoarse  bark  of  a  large  dog," 
apparently  prodnced  by  a  sudden^  expulsion  of  air ;  then, 
rushing  at  full  speed  into  the  water,  Uiey  dive  out  of  sight^ 
remaining  submerged  for  seven  or  eight  n^utes,  and 
reappearing  only  to  show  the  upper  surface  of  their  heads. 
They  are  readily  killed,  seldom  attempting  to  defend 
themselves,  although  when  driven  to  extremity  they  have 
been  known  to  tear  the  flesh  from  the  paw  of  a  jaguar  or 
th^  leg  of  a  horse.  Their  skin  is  of  little  value,  and  their 
fleah,  which  is  made  into  hams,  is  of  indifferent  quality. 
The  missionary  monks  of  Braxil  were  wont  to  eat  it  during 
Lent,  along  with  their  turtle,  in  virtue  of  the  capybars's 
amphibious  habits.  On  land  it  is  a  favourite  food  ef  the 
jaguar,  as  it  is  of  the  alligator  in  the  water.  Fossil  re- 
mains of  this  and  of  another  species  of  capybara  have 
been  found  in  the  cavea  of  Brazil. 

CARACAL,  Thb  {FelU  caracal),  belongs  to  a  group  of 
Lynxea  characterixed  by  comparative  slendemess  of  body 
and  length  of  tail  and  ears.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  s 
fox,  of  a  uniform  reddish  brown  colour  above,  and  whitish 
beneath,  with  two  white  spots  above  each  of  the  eyes,  and 
with  a  long  black  tuft  of  hair  at  the  tip  of  the  ears,  the 
latter,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jardine,  being  only  present  is 
spring,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  breeding  season. 
It  is  to  the  ear-tufts  that  it  owes  its  name,  which  is 
derived  from  two  Turkish  words  signifjring  "black-car." 
The  caracal  is  widely  distributed,  being  found  throughout 
Africa  and  South- western  Asia.  It  feeds  on  the  smaller 
quadrupeds  and  birds^  hunting  the  former  in  packs  after 
the  manner  of  wolves,  and  climbing  trees  in  pursuit  of  the 
latter.  It  is  said  also  to  resemble  the  jackal  in  following 
in  the  wake  of  the  lion  and  other  large  camivora,  in  order 
to  feed  on  what  those  lords  of  the  lower  creation  may 
leave,  and  on  this  account  has  receive^  the  name  of  the 
*'  lion's  provider."  Like  the  cheetah,  it  was  formerly  trained 
by  Eastern  princes  to  hunt  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  snd 
such  birds  as  the  crane  and  pelican  ;  but  from  its  fierceneis, 
and  the  extreme  irritability  which  it  displays  in  confioe* 
Oicut,   it   di>cs   nut   socm   well -fitted    for    domeaticatioik 
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Frequent  refereuce  U  made  in  Greek  and  Kouian  literotoro 
to  the  lynx,  and  from  such  deecriptione  a«  are  given  of  it 
then  is  little  doubt  that  the  cantcal,  and  not  the  more 
northerly  species  now  known  as  the  lynx,  was  referred  to. 
In  South  Africa,  where  the  caracal  abounds,  its  hide  is  made 
\rj  the  Kaffres  into  skin-cloaks,  known  as  karoeses. 

CARACALLA,  ILlbcus  Aubslius  Aktonikus  (188- 
219  A.i>.),  a  Roman  emperor,  son  of  the  Emperor  Septimius 
Sevema,  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  188.  His  original  name, 
3tCTiapu#,  baa  been  entirely  dropped  in  favour,  either  of 
rhe  nickname  Caracalla  (taken  from  the  long  hooded  tunic 
which  he  wore,  and  introduced  into  the  army),  or  of  the 
imperial  title  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  which  he 
received  at  the  time  when  his  father  declared  himself  the 
adopted  son  of  M.  Aurelius.  «Dion  Cassius  regularly  calls 
hun  Tarantus,  from  his  resemblance  to  a  certain  coarse  and 
Uoodthirsty  gladiator.  The  heartless  cruelty  of  his  dis- 
position was  early  displayed  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate  his 
father ;  and  when,  on  hu  father's  death,  he  mounted  the 
throne  (211)  as  colleague  of  his  brother  Qeta,  he  did  not 
shrink  from  murdering  him  in  the  presence  of  his  mother, 
to  seize  the  supreme  power,  nor  from  making  himself  secure 
by  batdiering  20,000  persons  whom  he  suspected.  It  is 
mid  that  he  was,  however,  unable  to  rid  himself  of  remorse, 
and  that  it  was  the  torment  of  conscience  which  drove  him 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  maddest  acts  of  destruc- 
tion and  bloodshed.  Ha  visited  Qaul,  Germany,  France, 
E^rpt,  and  various  pArts  of  Asia,  plundering  everywhere, 
ana  committing  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  In  Alexan- 
dria he  took  vengeance  for  the  sarcasms  of  the  people  by  a 
gsneral  massacre ;  and  he  laid  Mesopotamia  waste  because 
Artabanus,  the  Fkirthian  king,  refused  to  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  In  217  he  was  killed  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Macrinus,  who  succeeded  him.  See  Boxan 
HisroBT. 

CARACAS,  8  laige  city  of  South  America,  capital  of  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela  and  of  the  federal  distnct,  is 
sitnatedon  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  2880  feet  above  the 
levd  of  the  sea,  16  miles  south -south-east  of  La  Quayra,  its 
port  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  10^  30*  K.  lat.,  67^  4'  W.  long. 
Pbpoktion  in  1873,  48,897.  The  city  is  finely-situated, 
and  has  &  temperate  and  healthy  though  variable  climate. 
Hie  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  72**  Fahr.,  being 
in  the  hot  season  75%  and  in  the  cold  season  6G^  The 
thermometer,  however,  sometimes  rises  to  84**  or  85%  and 
at  other  times  descends  as  low  as  51^  or  52**.  Rain  is 
abundant  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  but 
not  so  incessant  as  in  other  tropiod  countries ;  the  rest  of 
Qm  year  is  rather  dry.  The  city  is  much  subject  to  earth- 
quakes, from  which  it  has  frequently  suffered ;  in  that  of 
1812, 12,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished.  Car&cas  is 
separated  from  the  sea-coast,  and  from  its  port  of  Quayra  by 
the  high  ridge  of  the  Cerro  de  Avila,  and  lies  on  the  western 
jkirt  of  the  plain  of  Chacao,  which  has  a  steep  slope  from 
at^tii-north-west  to  south-south-east.  The  Guayra,  a 
tributary  of  the  River  Tuy,  which  falls  into  the  ocean 
tidrtyeix  miles  east  of  Cape  Codera,  flows  past  the  southern 
nde  of  Uie  city,  and  is  joined  by  the  streams  called  the 
Anauoo,  Oatuche,  and  C^roata  passing  through  the  town 
from  the  north.  Two  miles  east  the  great  double-peaked 
Bonntain  known  as  the  Silla  de  Car&cas  rises  to  8600  feet 
The  Oalvario  hill,  west  of  the  city,  was  the  scene  of  a  battle 
between  the  Spaniards  and  patriots  in  June  1821.  The 
town  is  wdl  and  regularly  built ;  the  streets  are  wide  and 
weD  paved,  croaslng  each  other  at  right  angles.  There  are 
several  sqoarea,  of  which  the  Plaza  Mayor,  or  great  square, 
ii  tiks  most  wc^thy  of  notice^  Its  east  side  is  principally 
ocaipied  by  the  cathedral,  Uie  south  by  the  college,  and  the 
wbH  by  tlie  pubtie  prison.  This  square  is  a  great  market 
lor  ptonaions,  fruit,  and  other  artidee,  and  contains  a  sort 


of  inner  ttfuan  in  which  are  ranges  of  shops.  A  reservoir 
in  the  ravme  of  the  Catuche  to  Uie  north  furnishes  the  city 
with  water,  which  is  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  by  publio 
fountains  as  well  as  in  pipes.  The  chief  publio  buUding  is 
the  cathedral,  which  is  250  feet  in  length  by  70  in  breadth, 
and  is  supported  by  twenty-four  pillara,  without  beauty  or 
proportion.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  Bolivar.  The 
uuiversi^  of  Caricas,  which,  with  the  House  of  Assembly, 
the  National  Library  (of  10,000  volumes),  and  a  church, 
forma  one  block  of  the  town,  was  originally  a  eonveni 
of  Carmelite  friars,  and  has  faculties  of  divinity,  chemistry, 
and  medicine.  The  Municipal  Hall,  dose  to  the  Grand 
Plaza,  is  a  plain  building,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Caricas. 
There  are  several  parish  churches,  three  monasteries  for 
friars,  two  nuni^eries,  three  hospitals  (one  of  which  is 
for  lepers  alone),  and  a  theatre.  The  city  is  veiy  inacces- 
sible from  the  north,  in  which  direction  three  rough 
mountain  tracks  unite  it  with  La  Quayra.  A  railroad 
is  projected  to  unite  Caricas  and  its  port  A  railway 
to  the  eastward  from  the'dty  was  partly  constructed 
at  one  time,  but  was  not  completed.  Caricas  was  founded 
by  Diego  Losada  in  1567. 

CARACCI,  LoDovioo,  Aoostiko,  and  AmnBAU,  three 
celebrated  Italian  painters,  were  bom  at  Bologna  in  1555, 
1558,  and  1560  respectively.  Lodovico,  the  eldest,  son  of 
a  butcher,  was  cousin  to  the  two  younger,  Agostino  eod 
Annibale,  sons  of  a  tailor,  and  had  nearly  finished  his 
professional  studies  before  the  others  had  b^;un  their 
education.  From  being  a  reputed  dunce  while  studying 
under  Tintoretto  in  Venice,  he  gradually  rose,  by  an 
attentive  observation  of  nature  and  a  careful  examination 
of  the  works  of  the  great  masters  preserved  at  Bologna, 
Yemce,  Florence,  and  Parma,  to  measure  himself  with  the 
teachers  of  his  day,  and  ultimately  projected  the  opcfUing 
of  a  rival  school  in  his  native  place.  Finding  himself 
unable  to  accomplish  his  design  without  assistance,  he 
sent  for  his  two  cousins,  and  induced  them  to  abandon 
their  handicrafts  (Agostino  being  a  goldsmith,  and  Annibale 
a  tailor)  for  the  profession  of  painting.  Agostino  he  first 
placed  under  the  care  of  Fontana,  retaining  Annibale  in 
his  own  studio ;  but  he  afterwards  sent  both  to  Venice 
and  Parma,  to  copy  the  works  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and 
Correggio,  on  which  his  own  taste  had  been  formed  On 
their  return,  the  three  relatives,  assisted  by  an  eminent 
anatomist,  Anthony  de  la  Tour,  opened,  in  1589,  an 
academy  of  painting  under  Uie  name  of  the  Incamminati 
(or,  as  we  might  paraphrase  it,  the  Right  Road),  provided 
with  numerous  casts,  books,  and  bassi-rilievi, which  Lodovico 
had  collected  in  his  travels.  From  the  affability  and  kind' 
ness  of  the  Caracci,  and  their  zeal  for  the  scientific  edu- 
cation of  the  students,  their  academy  roue  rapidly  in 
popular  estimation,  and  soon  every  other  school  of  rrt 
in  Bologna-  was  deserted  and  dosed  They  continued 
together  till,  at  the  invitation  of  Cardinal  Famese,  Annibale 
and  Agostino  went  to  Rome  in  1 600  to  paint  the  gallery 
of  the  cardinal's  palace.  The  superior  praises  awarded  to 
Agostino  inflamed  the  jealousy  of  Annibale,  ab-eady  kindled 
by  the  brilliant  reception  given  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Incamminati  to  Agnstlno's  still  highly  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Communion  of  St  Jerome,  and  the  latter  was  dis- 
missed to  Parma  to  paint  the  great  saloon  of  the  Casino. 
Here  he  died  in  1601,  when  on  the  eve  of  finishing  his 
renowned  painting  of  Celestial,  Terrestrial,  and  Venal 
Love.  Annibale  continued  to  work  alone  at  the  Famese 
gallery  till  the  designs  were  completed;  but,  disappointed 
at  the  miserable  remuneration  offered  by  the  cardinal,  he 
retired  to  Naples,  where  an  unsuccessful  contest  for  a  great 
work  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  threw  him  into  a  fever, 
of  which  he  died  in  1 609.  Lodovico  always  remained  at 
his  academy  in  Bologna  (excepting  for  a  short  virit  to  his 
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comin  at  nmn^),  tiumgli  inrited  to  ezeoote  pdotingt  io  all 
parta  of  the  cotintrj.  Ue  died  in  1619,  and  was  interred  in 
the  church  of  St  Marj  Magdalene.  The  worka  of  Lodorico 
are  namerous  in  the  chapeb  of  Bologna.  The  most  famooa 
are — The  Madonna  standing  on  the  moon,  with  St  Francia 
and  St  Jerome  beside  her,  attended  bj  a  retinae  of  angels ; 
John  the  Baptist,  St  Jerome,  St  Benedict^  and  St  Cecilia ; 
and  the  Limbo  of  the  Fathers.  He  was  by  far  the  most 
amiable  of  the  three  cousins,  rising  superior  to  all  feelings 
of  jealousy  towards  his  riTals,  and  though  he  receiTed 
large  sums  for  his  productions,  jet,  from  his  almost  un- 
paralleled liberality  to  the  students  of  the  academy,  he 
died  poor.  With  skill  in  painting  Agostino  combined  the 
greatest  pro6ciency  in  engraTing  (which  ha  had  atudied 
under  Comeliua  de  Cort)  and  hiffh  aooomplishmenta  as  a 
scholar.  He  died  not  untroubled  by  lemorae  for  the 
indecencies  which,  in  accordance  with  the  corruption  of 
the  time,  he  had  introduced  into  aome  of  hia  engraTinga. 
The  works  of  Annibale  are  more  diyeraified  in  style  than 
thoae  of  the  others,  and  comprise  apedmena  of  painting 
after  the  manner  of  Correggio,  Titian,  Paolo  Veronese, 
Raphael,  and  Michelangelo.  The  most  diatinguiahed  are 
the  Dead  Christ  in  the  lap  of  the  Madonna ;  the  Infant 
and  St  John ;  St  Catherine ;  St  Roch  diatributing  alma  (now 
m  the  Dresden  Oalleiy) ;  and  the  Saviour  wailed  orer  by 
the  Mariea,  at  present  in  poaseesion  of  the  earl  of  Carliala 
He  frequently  gave  great  importance  to  the  landscape  in 
his  eompoaitiona.  The  reputation  ol  Annibale  is  tarmahed 
by  his  jealousy  and  Tindictiyeneaa  towards  his  brother, 
and  the  lioentiuuaness  of  his  dispoaition,  which  oontributed 
to  bring  him  to  a  comparatively  early  grave. 

The  three  Caracci  were  the  founders  of  the  so-called 
Eclectic  School  of  painting, — the  principle  of  which  was  V> 
study  in  the  worka  of  the  great  masters  the  aeveial  excel- 
leocles  for  which  they  had  been  respectively  pre-eminent, 
aod  to  combine  theae  in  the  productions  t>f  the  achool  itaelf  *; 
for  instance,  there  waa  to  be  the  design  of  Raphael,  the  power 
of  Michelangelo,  the  colour  of  Titian,  and  so  on.  The 
dullest  or  mildest  connoisseur  will  at  once  perceive  that  a 
picture  uniting  theae  varioua  kinda  of  greatness  would  be  a 
glorious  and  indeed  an  unparagoned  work  of  art ;  but  it 
doea  not  follow  that  the  attempt  to  transfer  the  several 
qualitiea,  by  atudy  and  practice,  from  the  worka  of  various 
men  to  those  of  one  man,  ia  fruitful  of  good.  It  is,  in 
fact,  far  the  reverse ;  and  at  the  present  day.  perhapa  few 
axioms  in  art  have  won  a  wider  acceptance  than  that  which 
pronouncea  eolecticiam  to  be  at  once  a  result  and  a  symptom 
of  decadence.  Eclecticism  indicates  .that  the  creative 
impulse,  the  vital  energy  and  fertility,  of  art  have  departed  ; 
that  the  practitionera  of  the  day  can  no  longer  do  what 
their  fprerunnera  did — ^produce  admirable  worka,  because 
in  tliemselves  spontaneously  capable  of  doing  aa  They 
have  on  the  contrary  to  inveatisate  what  haa  bmn  achieved, 
and  labour  not  for  a  new  achievement  resembling  thoae 
which  preceded  in  ao  &r  aa  all  are  the  product  of  aome 
personal  gift,  special  and  nnforeatalled,  but  rather  for  an 
achievement  recombining  and  re-applying  old  successes, 
and  qualifying,  or  indeed  neutraliang,  the  strength  of  one 
quality  by  that  of  another.  This  is,  in  effect,  an  attempt 
to  proiduce  worka  of  art  upon  the  principles  which  govern 
the  criticism  of  those  works, — an  attempt  predestined  to 
sterility,  for  no  two  things  are  more  antagonistic  than  the 
producing  power  and  the  criticinng  power.  They  may,  no 
doubt,  be  united  in  the  same  person,  but  cannot  work  out 
their  reaulta  the  one  through  the  medium  of  the  other. 

CARACTACUS,  a  chief  of  the  Silures  in  ancient  Britain. 
See  Britannia,  vol  iv.  p.  353. 

CARAMAN,  or  Ka&aman,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
m  the  vilayet  ot,  Konia  in  Asia  Minor,  61  milea  south-eaat 
of  the  dty  of  Konia  (leomum)  on  the  border  of  an  ezteosive 


plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  IVmma,  in  3r  13'  N.  lat  aii4l 
33"*  28'  £.  long.  It  now  oontaina  about  1000  houaea, 
three  or  four  moequea,  and  an  American  church,  and  among 
other  tracea  of  ita  former  importance  are  the  ruins  of  a 
castie,  the  outer  wall  of  which  is  of  compass  enough  to 
contain  about  100  houses.  It  trades  witii  Smyrna  and 
the  other  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and  manufacturea  coarse 
el6th  from  the  wool  of  the  neighbouring  highlanda.  By 
the  Greeks  it  is  stiU  called  by  ita  ancient  name  of  Laranda, 
which  was  changed  by  the  Turks  for  its  present  desi^ 
nation  in  honour  of  Karaman,  the  founder  of  the  Kara^ 
manian  kingdom.  Little  ia  known  of  ita  ancient  history 
except  that  it  waa  destroyed  by  Perdiccas  about  322  B.a, 
and  afterwards  became  a  seat  of  laaurian  pirates.  It 
waa  taken  poaaeaaion  of  bv  Frederick  Barbaroasa  in  1 190 ; 
in  1466  it  waa  captured  by  Mahomet  H,  and  in  1486  by 
Bijaret  IL 

*  CARAMAN]^  or  Kabakania,  is  a  name  that  haa  beaa 
frequenUy  given  by  modem  geographera  to  the  aouth  coast 
of  Aaia  Minor,  including  the  whole  of  the  districts  between 
Mount  Taurus  and  the  Mediterranean,  known  in  ancient 
times  a^  Lycio,  PUnphylia,  and  Cilicia.  It  ii  in  this 
sense  that  the  term  is  used  by  Captain  Beaufort,  who,  by 
the  publication  of  hia  work  (Karamanta :  a  Dueriytion  oP 
the  South  EaH  Coast  of  Asia  Minor,  8vo,  1816),  whi(» 
contained  the  ^firat  detailed  account  of  the  countriea  in 
queation,  did  much  to  perpetuate  the  naage.  But  he  him- 
self admits  that  there  is  no  authoritv  for  the  application 
of  the  term  in  this  aenae.  The  only  foundation  for  it  was 
the  exiatence,  after  the  break  up  of  the  monarchv  of  th« 
Se^ukiaiT  Turks,  of  an  independent  Turkish  kingdond 
comprisinff  a  portion  of  the  interior,  north  of  the  Tanm^ 
to  wliich  for  a  abort  time  the  adjacent  maritime  provinoea 
were  annexed.  This  atate  bore  the  name  of  Raraman-ili, 
derived  from  that  of  ita  founder,  and  after  it  was  finalhf 
aubdued  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  1486  it  still  continued 
to  exist  aa  a  paahalic  or  government,  the  seat  of  which 
was  fixed  at  Karaman,  a  considerable  town  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Taurus,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Laranda. 
But  the  paahalic  thua  named  waa  aituated  wholly  in  the 
interior,  nwth  of  the  great  chain  of  Mount  Taurua,  and 
comprised  no  part  of  th«  maritime  districts;*  to  which,  the 
name  of  Karamania  was  applied  by  European  geographer*, 
Thia  erroneoua  nae  of  the  term  may  be  oonaidered  aa  now 
obaolete.  and  the  name  of  Karaman  is  no  logger  fonnd  among 
the  territorial  divisions  of  Turkey.  The  regions  comprised 
under  this  appellation  aa  employed  by  Captain  Beaufort 
aod  Colonel  Leake  will  be  deacnbed  under  the  headings 
Lyoia,  Pamphyua,  and  Ciucia. 

OARAV ACA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Mvrcia, 
near  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  which  is  tributary  to  the 
Segura,  in  38''  6'  N.  lat,  T  2'  W.  long.  It  is  commanded 
by  the  ancient  castle  of  Santa  Crux,  and  has  an  old  pariah 
church,  with  several  convents,  hospitals,  and  achools.  The 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood  yield  varioua  kinda  of  marbleu 
and  in  a  mountain  on  the  west  ia  the  atalactite  cavern  ol 
Barquilla  The  miraculous  cross  of  Caravaca  is  famooa  f«ir 
its  healing  powers,  and  a  great  festival  is  held  in  its  honour 
on  the  3d  of  May.     Population,  6840. 

CARAVAQGIO,  Michelangelo  Akeaigri  (or  Mekioi^ 
DA  (1569-1609),  a  celebrated  painter,  bom  in  the  village  of 
Caravaggio,  in  Lombardy,  from  which  he  received  Ids  name. 
He  was  originally  a  mason'a  labourer,  but  bis  powerful 
genius  directed  him  to  painting,  at  which  he  worked  with 
immitigable  energy  and  amazing  force.  He  despised  every 
sort  of  idealism  whether  noble  or  emutfculate,  becamo  the 
head  of  the  NaturaUsti  (unmodified  imitators  of  ordinary 
nature)  in  painting,  and  adopted  a  style  of  potent  contrasts 
of  light  and  shadow,  laid  on  with  a  aort  of  fury,  emblematie 
of  that  fierce  temper  which  led  the  artiat  to  oomsik  • 
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» In  A  nmbling  ^oarral  aI  Boma  To  avoid  the 
iDoas  of  his  erimB  he  fleu  to  Naplet  wad  to  Malta, 
where*  he  wee  imprieooed  for  another  attempt  to  arenge  a 
quarrel  Eeminff  to  Sicujr,  he  wa^  attacked  hr  a  partx 
aent  in  pumiit  of  him,  aad  severehr  wounded.  Beinff 
ptrdoned,  he  set  out  for  Borne ;  bat  haring  been  arreated 
uf  mistake  before  hi9  arriral,  and  afterwards  releaaed.  and 
Idft  to  shift  for  himself  in  exoeeaiTe  heat,  and  still  suffering 
from  wounds  andhardshipe,  he  expired  of  f erer  on  the  beach 
It  Pontercole  in  1609.  His  best  picturea  are  the  Entomb- 
nant  cf  ChrisL  now  in  the  Vatican  t  St  Sebastian,  in  the 
Roman  Oapitol:  a  magnificent  whoie>bngth  portrait  of  a 
pand-master  oi  the  Knights  of  Malta,  Alof  de  Yignaoourt^ 
and  hiapage^  in  the  Loinrre;  and  the  Snpper  at  Rimnans, 
in  the  Boigheee  Palace. 

CABAYAOOIO,  Poubobo  Caldaaa  da  (U05-1543), 
a  celebrated  .painter  of  fiiese  and  other  decorations  in  the 
Yatiean,  whoae  merits  were  auch  that,  while  a  mere  mortar- 
carrier  to  the  artiste  engaged  in  that  work,  he  attracted 
the  admiration  of  Baphael,  then  employed  on  his  great 
(Hctnrea  In  the  Loggie  of  the  palaca  FoUdoro's  works, 
as  weQ  as  those  of  his  master,  Matorlno  of  florence, 
hsTe  moatlj  perished,  but  are  weQ  known  by  the  fine 
etchings  of  P.  k  Bartoli,  Alberti.  ^  On  the  aack  of  Rome 
by  the  army  of  the  Constable  Bourbon  in  1527,  Polidoro 
fled  to  Kamea.  Thence  he  went  to  Mesaioa?  where  he  waa 
BBch  employed,  and  gained  a  oonsidereble  fortune,  with 
which  he  was  about  to  return  to  the  mainland  of  Italy 
when  be  was  robbed  and  murdered  by  an  aasirtant^  Tonno 
Oilabreae^  in  1543.  Two  of  his  principal  paintmss  are  a 
Oucifizion,  painted  in  Messina,  and  CSinst  'beanng  the 
Ocas,  in  the  Naples  gallery. 

CARAYAN,  or  to  write  it  more  correctly,  Rajuwah, 
Is  a  Pfenian  word,  adopted  into  the  later  Arabic  vocabulary, 
but  rardj  employed  in  apeech  and  never  in  writing  within 
the  Umito  of  Arabia  proper,  where  />ther  dealgnMiona  of 
stric^  Arabic  origin  sock  as  **  Btkb  "  (assembled  riden) 
or  **&afileh*  (wayuuing  band)  are  in  ordinary  usCi 

!■  ccmimon  acceptance,  then,  throughout  Syria,  Meao- 
potamis^  and  Asiatic  Turkey  generaUy,  besides  Persia,  a 
caravan  denctea  a  bodv  of  peaceable  citiiens,  merchants, 
salwmen,  and  the  like^  traveUing  together  on  business  for 
some  considerable  distance.  The  principal  reasons  which 
hi  the  Anatio  region  indnoe  people  of  this  dass  thus  to 
VBito  for  their  Journeys,  and  that  in  as  iaige  numbers  as 
pncticabley  are,  firatly,  the  greater  securihr  thus  insured, 
or  at  least  expected,  againsl  robbers,  and  in  particular 
igiinst  maranning  parties  of  Bedouins,  Kurds,  Tartars, 
sad  the  like^  whose  grazinff-grounds  the  proposed  route 
may  traverse;  and,  secoudJy,  mutual  aaaistanoe  in  the 
natter  of  provisions,  water,  and  so  forth.  Bad  ffovemment, 
or  bot  rarely  the  abaence  of  any  govemmeiu  whatever, 
uosaaitatea  the  first  precaution;  want  of  inns,  baitinff- 
piacai^  and  peihapa  of  habitationa  altogeUier,  the  second, 
u  dioald  iho  be  remembered  that  no  roads.  In  the 
finopean  s^nse  of  the  word,  but  merely  tracks,  and  those 
dzffienlt  and  often  interrupted,  exist  throughout  Asiatic 
Taiksy  and  Persia  generally,— a  fact  that  speaks  badly  for 
^  " Poblio  Worka  Department*  in  both  empires^  Theee 
conditions  having  existed  more  or  leas  from  time  imme- 
nocial  in  the  nuJor  part  of  Western  Asia,  and  still  existing, 
ouavaaa  always  have  been  in  that  part  ci  the  world,  and 
BtiO  are  the  principal  means  for  conveying  merchandise 
from  one  commercial  centre  to  another. 

In  these  companies  camels  are  most  generally  employed 
fi»  the  tntnsport  of  heavy  goods,  espedallv  where  the 
tad[,  like  that  between  Damascus  and  Baghdad,  for 
•lanmle,  liss  across  level,  sandy,  and  arid  districts.  The 
omsti  an  himtssnd  in  strin^i  of  fifty  and  more  at  a  time, 
•  hiir-iope  eoonocting  the  tear  of  one  beast  with  the 


head  of  another ;  the  leader  ia  gaily  decorated  with  paiiy- 
coloured  trippings,  tasaels,  and  bells;  an  unladen  ass 
precedes  the  file,  for  luck,  say  some,  for  guidance,  say 
othera— a  not  inappropriate  allusion  to  human  afliain  In 
general  Where  the  route  ia  roolnr  and  steep,  aa  that 
between  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  mules,  or  even  eases,  are 
uaed  for  burdena  The  wealthier  individuals  of  the  party 
accompany  it,  where  possible,  on  horseback.  Every  man 
carriea  anna  ;  but  these  are  in  truth  more  fur  show  than 
for  use,  and  are  commonly  flung  away  in  the  presence  of 
any  serious  robber-attack;  of  wild  beaste  there  la  Uttla 
danger,  none  of  formidable  aise  or  dlspoaltlon  existing  in 
the  Levantine  East  Should  greater  peril  than  ordinary 
be  anticipated  from  Bedouins  or  the  like,  the  protection  of 
a  company  of  soldien  is  habitually  pre-engaged, — an  expeu- 
dve,  and  ordinarily  a  naeleaa  adjunct  A  leader  or  director, 
called  **  Karewan-Baahi '  (headmanX  or,  out  of  com- 
pliment, "  Karewan-Seraakier "  (general),  both  terma  ot 
Perso- Turkish  composition,  but  most  often  simply  desig- 
nated aa  "  Rels  *  (chlen,  is  before  starting  appointed  b^ 
conmion  consent  His  outies  are  thoae  of  ^^end  manager, 
spokesman,  arbitrator,  ana  so  forth ;  his  *  remunentioi 
indefinite  But  in  the  matter  of  sales  or  purehases,  eithei 
on  the  way  or  at  destination,  each  member  of  the  carevaa 
managea  as  best  he  can  for  himself. 

The  number  of  camels  or  mules  in  a  ain^e  carevaa 
variea  from  forty  or  ao  up  to  aix  hundred  and  more; 
aometimea,  aa  on  the  reopening  of  a  long-cloeed  route^  it 
reachea  a  thousand  ^e  movemente  of  carevaus  are 
chiefly  regulated  by  the  aeaaona, — the  summer  and  early 
autumn,  when  the  heat  is  at  ite  fierceet  and  water  scarce, 
being,  when  poaaible,  avoided,  as  also,  though  for  opposite 
reaaona,  the  brief  but  aevere  cold  of  a  Levantine  winter. 
Hence  the  ordinary  carevan-aeasons  are  the  months  of 
spring,  early  aummer,  and  later  autumn.  Friday,  in  ao- 
cordance  with  a  recommendation  made  in  the  Koran  itaelf, 
is  the  favourite  day  for  setting  out,  the  moat  auspicious 
hour  being  that  immediately  following  noonday  preyer. 
The  fint  day's  march  never  does  more  than  just  clear  the 
starting-point  bv  a  couple  of  milea,  or  thereabouta.  Sub- 
aequently  eadi  day's  route  is  divided  into  two  atagea,— the 
first  beltoff  from  S  or  4  a.m.  to  about  10  in  the  forenoon ; 
a  halt  foUowa,  then  travelling  is  reaujaed  between  3  and  3 
P.M.  and  continued  till  6,  or  even  8  in  the  evening.  Thna 
the  time  passed  daily  on  the  road  averages  from  ten  to 
twelve  houn,  and,  as  the  ordinary  pace  of  a  laden  camel 
doea  not  exceed  2  miles' an  hour,  that  of  a  mule  being  2|, 
it  foUows  that  a  distance  varying  from  23  to  28  milee  is 
gone  over  every  marching  day.  But  prolonged  halte  of 
two,  three,  four,  and  even  more  days  are  often  interpolated, 
as  buaineaa,  fatigue,  or  fear  of  danger  may  suggest 

The  boun  of  halt,  start,  and  movement,  the  precise 
lines  of  route,  and  the  selection  or  avoidance  of  particular 
localitiea  are  determined  by  common  consent  and  the 
neoeasity  of  acting  in  concert,  influences  to  which  the 
**  Bets  "  himself,  apart  from  his  personal  recommendationa, 
ii  indebted  for  whatever  authority  he  may  possess.  But 
if,  as  sometimea  happens,  the  services  of  a  professional 
gnide^  or  thoee  of  a  military  officer  have  been  engaged, 
Uieir  win  has  to  be  deferred  to  in  such  mattera  Indeed 
many  a  carevan  has  been  plundered,  or  even  totaDy 
destroyed,  through  the  treachery  of  a  hired  guide.  Part- 
nership may  unite  interesto  in  the  East,  but  paid  hire  more 
certainly  disunites  them, — a  hint  worth  a  treveller'a  re 
membraoce.  While  the  carevan  ii  on  its  way,  the  five 
stated  daily  preyera  are,  within  certain  limits,  anticipated, 
deferred,  or  even  curteiled,  so  as  the  better  to  coincide 
with  the  regular  aud  necessary  haJta, — a  practice  authorised 
by  the  most  orthodox  Mahometan  custom  and  traditino. 

Two  carevaits,  the  one  of  Ishmeelites,  probably  •«  Must" 
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areUy*  or  Bemi-Sjro-Arabs  of  earij  times,  to  whom  dao 
Jtiseph  was  sold,  the  other  of  Midisnites,  or  nttivee  of  the 
Ilawrmn  district,  are  mentioned  in  Gknesis  eh.  zxzrii ; 
the  route  on  which  they  were  paonng  seema  to  hare  coin- 
eided  with  that  nowadays  travelled  by  Syrian  caravans  on 
their  way  to  Egypt  Other  aUnsions  to  caravans  may  be 
foond  in  the  Hebrewreoords,  €,g,,  in  the  book  of  Job,  in 
Isaiah,  and  in  the  Psalms.  Eastern  Uteratiire  is,  of  course, 
full  of  mention  of  them. 

The  yearly  pilgrim-bands,  bound  from  various  quarters 
of  the  Mahometan  world  to  their  common  destination 
Mecca,  are  sometimes,  but  inaccurately,  styled  by  European 
writers  caravans;  their  proper  designation  is  ''Hajj,"  a 
collective  word  for  pilgrimages  and  pilgrims.  Some 
description  of  them  may  however  not  uusuitably  find  a 
place  here. 

The  two  principal  pilgrim -caravans,  or  "Hajj,"  start 
yeariy,  the  one  from  Damascus,  or,  to  spc  ak  more  exactly, 
from  Mozareeb,  a  village  station  three  days'  jourfiey  to  the 
south  of  the  Syrian  capital,  the  other  from  c3airo  in  Eg3rpt 
This  latter  is  joined  on  its  route,  near  Akabah  of  the  Red 
Sea,  by  the  Moghrebee,  or  North  African  "  Hajj,"  collected 
from  Tripoli,  Marocco,  and  Tunis ;  the  former  gathers  up 
bands  from  Anatolia,  Kurdistan,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria. 
Besides  these  a  third,  but  smaller  "Hajj"  of  Persians, 
chiefly  sets  out  from  Sook-esh-Sheyoukh,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Meshed  Alee,  on  the  lower  Euphrates ;  a  fourth  of 
Negroes,  Nubians,  Darfurees,  ice.,  unites  at  Tembo  on 
ihe  Hejas  coast,  whither  they  have  crossed  from  Koseyr  in 
Upper  Egjrpt  \  a  fifth  of  Indians  and  Malays,  centres  at 
Jiddfih ;  a  sixth  and  seventh,  of  southern  or  eastern  Arabs 
arrive,  the  former  from  Yemen,  the  latter  from  Nejd. 

The  Syrian  **  Hajj  ^  is  headed  by  the  Pasha  of  Damascus, 
either  in  person  or  by  a  vica,rious  official  pf  high  rank, 
and  is  further  accompanied  by  the-''  Sorrah  Ameer,*  or 
**  Guardian  of  the  Purse,"  a  Turkish  officer  from  Constanti- 
nople, chaiged  with  the  imperial  contribution  to  the  expense 
of  the  route,  but  chieflv  with  presents,  or,  to  put  it  more 
truly,  black  mail,  for^the  benefit  of  the  independent  Arab 
tribes,  through  whose  lands  the  wayfarers  must  pass. 
The  Egyptian  company  is  commanded  by  an  ''Ameer," 
or  ruler,  appointed  by  the  Cairene  Government,  and  is 
accompanied  by  the  famous  "  Mahmal,"  or  sacred  pavffion. 
The  other  bands  above  mentioned  have  each  their  own 
"  Ameer,"  besides  their  "  Mekowwams  "  or  agento,  whoee 
business  it  is  to  see  after  provisions,  water,  and  the  like, 
and  are  not  seldom  encumbered  witii  a  numerous  retinue 
of  servants  and  other  attendants.  Lastly,  a  considerable 
force  of  soldiery,  one,  two,  or  more  regimente  strong, 
accompanies  both  the  Syrian  and  the  Egyptian  "Hajj.* 

No  guides  properly  so  called  attend  these  pilgrim-caravans, 
the  routes  followed  being  invariably  the  same,  and  well 
known.  But  Bedouin  bands  generally  offer  themselves  by 
way  of  escort,  and  not  seldom  designedly  lead  their  clients 
into  the  identical  dangers  from  which  they  bargained  to 
keep  them  safe.  This  they  are  the  readier  to  do  that,  in 
addition  to  the  personal  luxuries  with  which  many  of  the 
pilgrims  provide  themselves  for  the  journey,  a  large  amount 
of  wealth,  both  in  merchandise  and  coins,  is  habitually  to 
be  found  among  the  travellers,  who,  in  accordance  with 
Mahometan  tradition,  consider  it  not  merely  lawful  but 
praiseworthy  to  unite  mercantile  speculation  with  religious 
duty.  Nor  has  any  one,  the  Pasha  himself  or  the  ^eer 
and  the  military,  when  present,  excepted,  any  acknowledged 
authority  or  general  control  in  the  pilgrim-caravans ;  nor 
is  there  any  orderly  subdivision  of  management  of  service. 
The  pilgrims  do,  indeed,  often  coalesce  in  companies  among 
themselves  for  mutual  help,  but  necessity,  circumstence, 
cr  caprice  governs  all  details,  and  thus  it  happens  that 
numbers,  sometimes  as  many  a  a  third  of  the  entire 


"H^jj,"  yearly  perish  by  their  ©wn  negligence  or  by  mi«- 
fortune,---dying,  some  of  thirst,  others  of  fatigue  and  sick- 
ness, others  by  robbers  on  the  way.  In  fact  the  principal 
routes  are  in  many  places  lined  for  miles  together  with  the 
bones  of  camels  and  men. 

The  numbers  which  compose  these  pilgrim-caravans  are 
much  exaggerated  by  popular  rumour ;  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  sometimes  amount  to  5000  each, 
with  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  camels  in  train.  Large 
supplies  of  food  and  water  have  to  be  carried ,  the  more  so 
at  times  that  the  pilgrim  season,  fuUowiog  as  it  does  the 
Mahometan  calendar,  which  is  lunar,  falls  for  years  together 
in  the  veiy  hottest  season,  though,  indeed,  the  Hejax 
portion  of  the  route  if  always  hot  enough  even  in  wihter. 
Hence,  too,  the  journey  i»  usually  accomplished  by  night 
marches,  the  hours  being  from  S  to  4  p.m.  to  6  or  7  a.m. 
of  the  following  day.  Torches  are  lighted  on  the  road ; 
the  pace  is  sbwer  than  that  of  an  ordinary  caravan,  and 
does  not  exceed  two  miles  an  hour. 

For  the  ceremonial  and  religious  peculiarities  of  these 
pilgrim-caravans,  or  "  Hajj,"  see  Burckhardf s  Travels  t» 
Arabia,  and  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,  oc  xziv.  and  ztv. 
In  other  respects  the  "Hajj"  does  not  differ  materially 
from  an  ordinary  caravan,  and  it  is  from  tlus  point  of  view 
that  it  fjods  place  in  the  present  notice.  (w.  o.  p.) 

CARAVANSERAI,  a  public  liuilding,  for  the  shelter  of 
caravans  and  of  wayfarers  generally.  It  is  commonly 
oonstnicted  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  within  the  walla, 
of  some  town  or  village,  and  bears  the  form  of  a  quad- 
rangle, with  a  dead  wall  outoide,  only  pierced  below  by 
a  few  narrow  air-holes,  but  with  small  windows  higher  up. 
Within,  a  cloister-like  arcade,  surrounded  by  cellular  store- 
rooms, forms  the  ground-floor;  and  a  somewhat  lighter 
arcade,  giving  access  to  litUe  dwelling-rooms,  runs  round 
it  above.  Brobd,  open  flights  of  stone  steps  connect  the 
stories.  The  central  court  is  open  to  the  sky,  and  generally 
has  in  its  centre  a  well  with  a  fountein-basin  Inside  it ; 
hot  sometimes  the  well  is  outside  "Ae  building.  A  spacious 
portel,  high  and  wide  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a 
loaded  camel,  forms  the  sole  entrance,  which  is  furnished 
with  heavy  iron-plated  folding  doors,  and  is  further  guarded 
within  by  massive  iron  chains,  drawn  across  at  night. 
Each  side  of  the  entry  is  also  provided  with  stone  seats, 
and  the  entry  paved  with  flagstones.  The  court  itself  ia 
most  often  paved  also,  and  large  enough  to  admit  of  three 
or  four  hundred  croudiing  camels  or  tethered  mules ;  the 
bales  of  merchandise  are  piled  away  under  the  lower 
arcade,  or  stored  up  in  the  cellars  behind  it ;  the  upstairs 
apartments  are  for  human  lodging ;  but  cooking  is  usually 
carried  on  in  one  or  more  comers  of  the  quadraBgle  below. 
Should  the  caravanserai  be  a  small  one,  the  merchants 
and  their  goods  alone  find  place  within,  the  beasto  of 
burden  being  left  outside.  A  porter,  appointed  by  the 
municipal  authority  of  the  place,  is  always  present,  lodged 
just  within  the  gate,  and  sometimes  one  or  more  assistants. 
These  form  a  guard  of  the  buUding  and  of  the  goods  and 
persons  in  it,  and  have  the  right  to  maintain  order  and, 
within  certein  limits,  decorum ;  but  they  have  no  further 
control  over  the  temporary  occUpants  of  the  place,  which 
is  always  kept  open  from  prayei^time  at  early  dawn  till 
late  in  the  evening  for  all  arrivals.  A  small  gratuity  is 
expected  by,  and  is  generally  given  by  the  guests  to,  the 
porter;  but  he  has  no  legal  claim  for  payment  from 
travellers,  his  maintenance  being  provided  for  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  institutbn.  Neither  food  nor  provender  is 
supplied  in  a  caravanserai,  water  and  shelter  only;  tho 
rest  the  caravan  has  to  find  for  iteell  Many  caravanserais 
in  Syria,  Mesopotemia,  and  Anatolia  are  possessed  of  ooii« 
siderable  architectural  merit ;  their  style  of  construction  is 
in  general  that  known  as  Saracenic ;  their  walls  are  massive. 
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tod  of  bewn  Btona  ;  their  proportioDt  apt  and  grand, 
tlie  porbds  especiallj  are  often  decorated  with  intricate 
earring ;  to  also  is  the  prayer-niche  within,  that  indicates 
the  direction  of  the  Meccan  Kibleh.  These  buildings,  with 
their  belongings,  are.  works  of  charity,  and  are  supported, 
repaired,  and  so  forth,  out  of  funds  derived  from  pious 
legacies,  roust  often  of  land  or  rentals  Sometimes  a 
monidpality  takes  on  itself  to  construct  and  maintain  a 
cai%Tanserai^  but  in  anj  case  the  institution  is  registered 
tt  *axfree,  and  its  revenues  as  inalienable.  When,  as 
K  etimes  happens,  those  revenues  have  been  dissipated 
by  peculation,  neglect,  or  change  of  times,  the  caravanserai 
passes  through  downward  stages  of  dilapidation  to  total 
rain  (of  which  onlj  too  man/  examples  may  be*  seen  bj 
the  Eastern  traveller),  unless  some  new  charity  intervene 
to  repair  and  renew  it  In  the  general  decline  of  wealth, 
public  spirit,  and  prosperity  actually,  prevailing  throughout 
the  Mahometan  Levant,  such  better  fortune  is,  however, 
fire.  -"  Khans,"  or  places  more  analogous  to  our  own 
town  inns  and  hotels,  where  not  lodging  only,  but  often 
food  and  other  necessaries  or  comforts  may  be  had  for 
paymenti  are  sometimes  by  inaccurate  writers  confounded 
with  caravanserais,  though  having  really  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  them,  except  that  they  are  also  for  tibe  use  of 
traveDers.  These  "  Khans "  are  generally  to  be  found 
within  the  town  or  village  precincts,  and  are  of  much 
unaUer  dimensions  than  efiravauserai&  The  "  Khan " 
ealled  that  of  Asaad  Pasha  at  Damascus  is  a  model  of  con- 
ttroctive  skill  and  architectual  beauty,  (w.  o.  P.) 

CAHAYELLAS,  a  seaport  town  of  Braxil,  in  the 
province  o^  Espiritu  Santo,  on  a  river,  and  not  far  from  a 
bay,  to  which  it  gives  iu  name,  in  17*  49'  S.  lat.  and  39** 
26'  W.  long.  It  is  the  principal  port  of  the  neighbouring 
couDtry,  and  serves  as  the  headquarters  of  the  whale  fishery 
of  the  Abrolhos  Islands  which  lie  off  the  coast  Population, 
about  5000. 

CARAWAY,  the  fruit,  or  KHialled  seed,  of  Carum 
esrvt,  an  umbelliferous  plant  growing  throughout  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
plant  has  finely-cut  leaves  and  compound  umbels,  and  fruits 
lateraUy  compressed  and  ovate, — the  mericarps  being 
Mibcylindrical,  slightly  arched,  and  marked  with  ^ve 
distinct  pale  ridges.  Caraways  evolve  a  pleasant  aromatic 
odour  when  bruised,  and  they  have  an  agreeable  spicy 
taste.  Tbey  yield  from  3  to  6  per  cent  of  a  volatile  oil, 
which  is  a  compound  of  carvol  (a  mobile  liquid  isomeric 
with  the  menthol  of  spearmint)  and  carvene.  The  plant 
a  cultivated  in  the  northern  parts  of  Norway,  in  Finland, 
Russia,  Qermany,  Holland,  and  in  Marooco,  as  well  as  in 
the  south  of  England,  the  produce  of  more  northerly 
ktitades  being  richer  in  essential  oil  than  that  grown  in 
southern  regions.  The  essential  oil  is  largely  obtained  by 
iistillation  for  use  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic  stimulant 
and  carminative,  and  as  a  flavouring  material  m  cookery 
and  in  liqueurs  for  drinking.  Caraways  are,  however,  more 
extensively  consumed  entire  in  certain  kinds  of  cheese, 
cakes,  and  bread,  and  they  form  the  basla  of  a  popular 
artkls  of  confectionery  known  as  caraway  comfits. 

CARBOLIC  ACID,  or  Pbsmol  (C^B^O),  an  acid 
su' stance  forming  one  of  the  numerous  constituents  of 
coal-tar,  was  first  described  by  Ronge  in  1 834.  Its  con- 
stitution was  investigated  by  Laurent  in  1841,  who,  regard- 
ing it  as  a  hydrated  oxide  of  the  compound  radical  phenyl, 
termed  it  tho  hydrate  of  phenyL  Among  other  names  it 
has  received  are  phenio  acid,  phenyl  alcohol,  and  creosote  ; 
bat  though  the  latter  is  popularly  applied  to  an  impure 
mixtare  of  carbolic  acid  and  the  allied  cresylio  add,  it 
properly  belongs  to  an  altogether  distinct  substance.  In 
addition  to  being  an  abundant  constituent  of  coal-tar. 
eoiWIic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  salicylic 


acid ;  it  can  be  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  gum* 
benzoin  and  other  resinous  substances;  traces  of  it  are 
found  in  the  urine  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  man ;  and  to 
it  castoreum  owes  its  peculiar  odour. 

Commercial  carbolic  acid  is  |)repared  solely  from  coal- 
tar  by  a  method  of  which  the  following  is  an  outline.  When 
coal-tar  is  distilled  the  most  volatile  products — benzol, 
toluol,  cumol,  kc,  first  come  away,  after  which  when  the 
temperature  rises  from  150**  C.  to  200**  C.  crude  carbolic 
acid  distils  over.  This  distiUate  is  mixed  xfilh  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potash,. and  the  resultiug  carbolate  of 
potash  is  in  its  turn  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
decomposes  the  carbolate,  liberating  carbolic  acid,  which 
rises  to  the  snrface  as  an  oily  layer,  and  is  removed  by  a 
syphon.  The  product  is  purified  by  washing  and  repeated 
rectification,  and  finally  cooled  down  to  10*"  C,  when  it 
forms  whitiah  acicukr  crystals,  from  which  the  uiisolidified 
acid  is  drained  away.  Crystallized  carbolic  acid  of  com- 
merce retains  a  strong  naphthalic  odour,  from  which  it  may 
be  freed  for  medicinal  or  other  purposes  by  a  method  recom- 
mended by  Professor  Church.  Into  1  lb  of  the  crystal- 
lized acid  he  pours  20  lb  of  cold  distilled  water,  care  being 
taken  that  the  whole  ol  the  acid  shall  not  be  dissolved. 
The  mixture  is  repeatedly  shaken  till  from  2  to  3  ounces 
of  the  acid  only  remains  undissolved,  iu  which  residue 
the  whole  of  the  impurities  are  retained.  From  this,  the 
aqueous  solution  ia  syphoned  off,  and  if  necessary,  filtered, 
and  then  pure  powdered  commoi^  salt  is  added  to  it  till 
the  salt  will  no  longer  dissolve.  After  standing  some 
time  the  whole  of  the  carbolic  acid  rises  to  the  surface,  and 
floats  as  a  yellow  oUy  layer,  which  as  it  contains  5  per 
cent  of  water  will  not  crystallize.  It  may  be  crystallized 
by  distilling  from  a  little  lime,  and  the  product  collected 
up  to  185°  C.  will  possess  only  a  faint  pleasant  aromatie 
odour.  Pure  carbolic  acid  crystallizes  in  long  colourlesa 
needles;  it  melts  at  Sd""  C,  and  boils  about  187'*  C  It 
is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  strong 
acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  only  sparingly  in  water.  It  does 
not  redden  litmus  paper;  it  exer&  a  powerful  corrosive 
action  on  the  skin ;  its  aqueous  solution  coagulates  albumen ; 
and  it  unites  with  animal  substances,  preserving  them  from 
decomposition,  and  removing  the  offensive  odour  from 
putrefying  matter. 

The  extensive  manufacture  and  employment  x>f  carbolic 
acid  are,  in  a  large  degree,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
late  Professor  Craee  Calvert,  who  was  the  first  to  manufac* 
ture  it  in  the  crystalline  form.  The  development  of  the 
aniline  colour  industry  also  communicated  an  impetus  to 
the  manufacture  of  carbolio  acid,  as  the  one  is,  in  a  sense, 
a  secondary  product  of  the  other.  A  great  many  useful 
applications  have  opened  up  for  the  employment  of  the  acid 
in  addition  to  its  extensive  medicinal  and  antiseptic  uses 
(see  Antiseptics).  For  domestic,  sanitary,  and  medicinal 
use,  carbolic  acid  u  prepared  in  various  states  of  purity 
and  strength.  Toilet  and  medicated  soaps,  tooth  powder, 
disinfecting  powder,  &c,  are  all  prepared  containing 
de6nite  proportions  of  the  acid.  A  large  quantity  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  is  employed  under  the  name  of  creosote 
for  impregnating  wood  for  railway  sleepers  and  piles, 
and  for  engineering  purposes  generally, — a  method  of 
preserving  wood  discovered  and  patented  by  Mr  John 
Bethell 

Carbolic  acid  is,  however,  roost  largely  consumed  in  the 
preparation  of  several  dyeing  materials,  which  are  second 
only  in  importance  to  the  colours  derived  from  aniline. 
Picric  or  carbazotio  acid  is  a  brilliant  yellow  dye-stuff,  much 
used  for  wool  and  silk  dyeing,  prepared  by  very  cautiously 
adding  in  small  quantities  nitric  acid  to  crystallized  carbolic 
acid,  or  to  a  mixture  of  carbolio  acid  with  sulphuric  acid. 
From  picric  acid  iu  its  turn  two  derivatives  are  obtained« 
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iBoporporio  acid  and  pioramio  aoid,  bat  these  have  only  a 
limited  application  in  dyeing.  Coralline,  a  dye  in  extensive 
ose,  yielding  a  variety  of  fine  red  shades,  is  obtained  by 
heating  together  two  parts  of  oxalic  acid,  three  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  four  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  temperature  of  from 
140**  C.  to  150*  C.  Peonine,  or  red  coralline,  is  a  product 
of  coralline  obtained  by  acting  on  it  at  a  temperature  of 
about  130*  C.  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia. 
It  yields  on  wool  and  silk  a  very  rich  durable  Turkey-red- 
like shade.  Aurine,  or  yellow  coralline,  is  made  by  mixing 
together  oxalic  aci^  carbolic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  the 
same  as  for  urdiiuiry  coralline,  but  the  mixture  is  submitted 
to  a  less  elevated  temperature.  It  dyes  fine  yellow  and 
orange  shades  on  animal  fibres.  Phenicienne,  or  rothine, 
is  a  dye  producing  shades  varying  from  a  deep  garnet  red 
to  a  chamois  colour,  mode  by  adding  to  carbolic  acid  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Fol's  yellow  is 
manufactured  by  heating  to  100*  C.  a  mixture  of  five  parts 
of  carbolic  acid  and  three  of  powdered  arsenic  acid.  Besides 
these  various  other  dyes  having  carbolic  acid  for  their  basis 
have  been  introduced  and  some  of  them  are  oommerciaU^ 
established. 

CARBON  (tpmbol,  C;  atomic  iDeightf\2)  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  chemical  elements.  It  occurs  pure  in  the 
diamond,  and  nearly  pure  as  graphite  or  plumbago ;  it  is  a 
constituent  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  and  of  coal ; 
and  it  also  enters  into  the  oompoeition  of  many  minerals, 
such  as  chalk  and  dolomite. 

Carbon  is  a  solid  substance,  Heetitute  of  taste  and  odour; 
but  it  occurs  in  several  mocQfications  which  exhibit  very 
diverse  physical  properties.  Thus,  It  is  met  with  in  the 
form  of  the  diamond  in  transparent  cryetals  belonging  to 
the  regular  or  cubical  system,  which  conduct  electricity  but 
slowly ;  and  in  the  form  of  graphite  in  opaque  crystals 
belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system,  which  conduct  electricity 
nearly  as  well  as  the  metals.  The  diamond  is  the  hardest 
substance  known,  and  has  a  relatively  high  specific  gravity 
(3*33  to  9*55),  but  graphite  is  comparatively  soft,  producing 
a  black  shining  streak  when  rubbed  upon  paper,  and  has  a 
much  lower  specific  gravity  (2*15  to  2*35).  In  addition 
to  these  two  crystalline  modifications  of  carbon  there  are  a 
number  of  varieties  of  non-crystalline  or  amorphous  carbon, 
which,  however,  exhibit  the  greatest  differences  in  physical 
properties. 

By  heating  to  the  high  temperature  afforded  by  a 
powerful  galvanic  battery,  both  the  diamond  and  amorphous 
carbon  are  converted  into  graphite.  In  the  electric  arc 
carbon  appears  to  be  converted  into  vapour;  but  the 
temperature  which  is  required  to  volatilize  it  is  extremely 
high  ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  calculated^  that  the  boiling- 
point  of  carbon  is  not  less  than  about  7000*  on  the 
centigrade  scale. 

Although  the  various  allotropic' modifications  of  carbon 
cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  distinguished  by  their 
physical  properties,  they  may  readily  be  distinguished,  as 
Berthelot  has  shown,  by  their  behaviour  on  treatment  with 
certain  oxidizing  agents.  The  diamond  is  not  affected 
thereby  even  after  prolonged  and  reiterated  treatment  The 
different  varieties  of  amorphous  carbon,  however,  are  more 
or  less  readily  entirely  converted  into  humus-like  substances, 
or  "  humic  acids,"  ioUMe  in  water,  whereas  the  different 
varieties  of  graphite  furnish  "  graphitic  oxides,''  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  and  espeoally  characterized  by  the 
property  of  undergoing  decomposition  with  deflagration 
when  heated.  The  method  of  treatment  adopted  by 
Berthelot  is  as  follows.  The  carbon  in  the  form  of  ao 
impalpable  powder  is  mixed  with  ihe  aid  of  a  card  with 
five  timet  its  weight  of  pulverized  potassio  chlorate,  and 
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this  mixture  is  then  formed  little  by  littie  into  a  paste  wiut 
fuming  nitric  acid.  In  performing  these  operations  great 
care  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  explosions,  and  at  most 
five  grams  of  carbon  should  be  taken.  The  mixture,  con- 
tained in  a  small  open  flask,  is  allowed  to  stand  several 
hours,  and  is  then  heated  for  three  or  four  days  without 
interruption  to  a  temperature  not  higher  than  50*  or  60*  C ; 
the  mass  is  then  diluted  with  water  and  washe^by  decanta- 
tion  with  tepid  water.  It  is  necessary,  as  a  rule  to  repeat 
this  series  of  operations  several  times  in  order  entirely  to 
dissolve  the  amorphous  carbons,  or  to  convert  the  graphitea 
into  graphitic  oxides. 

Berthelot  has  examined  a  very  large  number  of  varieties 
of  carbon  in  this  manner  with  the  following  results.  Tie 
carbon  of  wood  charcoal,  animal  charcoal,  coke,  the  so-called 
metallic  carbon  obtained  by  decomposing  hydrocarbons 
by  passmg  their  vapours  through  a  red-hot  tube,  gas-retort 
carbon,  and  various  specimens  of  anthracite  from  different 
sources,  all  dissolved  entirely  with  mora  or  less  readineei) 
when  treated  in  the  above  manner;  lamp  black,  however, 
furnished  a  small  amount  of  graphitic  oxide.  The 
amorphous  carbon  of  the  meteorite  of  Cranboume  (AnstraliaV 
furnished  a  graphitic  oxide  identical  with  that  obtained  by 
similarly  treating  graphite  from  cast-iron,  but  the  carbon 
of  the  Orgueil  meteorite  was  entirely  soluble.  The  carbon 
of  the  Greenland  meteoric  rock  discovered  by  Kordenskiold 
also  dissolved  entirely  with  the  exception  of  »  very  m- 
significant  residue. 

Berthelot  also  examined  the  action  of  various  agents  on 
carbon,  and  finds  that  heat  alone  is '  without  inflnence ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  graphites  are  not  changed  into  amorphous 
carbon,  or  the  amorphous  carbons  into  graphite,  when 
heated  to  whiteness  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  of 
chlorine.  When,  however,  a  pencil  of  gas-retort  carbon  i^ 
inflamed  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  and  then'  as  soon  Bit 
the  point  is  fully  incandescent  plunged  into  water,  the  part 
which  has  been  heated  contains  a  small  quantity  of  graphite. 
On  examining  the  pencils  of  carbon  employed  in  producing 
the  electric  Ught  it  was  found  that  the  spongy  mass  <3 
carbon  collected  on  the  negative  pole  contained  a  large 
proportion  of  graphite,  but  that  only  traces  were  present  in 
the  pencil  employed  as  positive  pole,  which  appears  to 
indicate  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  carbon  to  undergo 
volatilization  in  order  that  it  may  be  converted  into 
graphite.  .The  graphite  thus  produced  is  not  identical  with  . 
that  contained  in  cast-iron,  nor  with  natural  plumbago ; 
the  same  variety  of  graphite  is  produced,  however,  when 
the  diamond  is  heated  in  the  cdectrio  ara  The  carbon 
separated  from  the  various  hydrocarbons  by  heat  alone 
consists  entirely  of  amorphous  carbon,  but  that  obtained  on 
decomposing  marsh  gas  by  the  electric  spark  oontains  a 
small  quantity  of  graphite,  and  the  carbon  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  perchloride  of  carbon  and  bisulphide 
of  carbon  at  a  red  heat  contains  a  considerable  proportion 
of  graphite;  that  resulting  from  the  decompoeiticm  of 
cyanogen  by  the  electric  spark  contains  only  traoee  of 
graphite. 

The  specific  heats  of  the  several  modificaHoBS  of  earboa 
also  differ  considerably ;  that  is  to  say,  the  amounts  of  heat 
required  to  raise  equal  weights  through  the  same  number 
of  degrees  of  temperature  are  different  The  diamond  has 
the  lowest,  and  amorphous  oarixm  Ihe  highest  speoifie 
heat ;  or  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  Wei^t  of  the 
diamond  from  the  temperature  a' to  Ihe  temperature  h  wiU 
require  less  heat  than  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  same 
weight  of  amorphous  carbon  from  the  temperature  a  to  ^ 

Graphite. — Qraphite  is  found  native  near  Travancore  m 
Ceylon,  and  near  Moreton  Bay  in  Australia,  in  several  parts 
of  the  United  States,  in  South  Siberia,  Mid  in  Qenumy, 
principally  at  Qriesebaoh  near  Passat^  always  in  rocka 
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belonging  to  Um  nrlietl  formations.  It  occurs  in  two 
dirtinet  modifications,  one  of  whieli,  like  the  Burrowdale 
gr^^tte,  ii  fine-grained  and  amorphons;  the  other,  like 
the  Ceylon  Tsrietj,  is  composed  of  small  flat  plates.  Native 
graphite  contains  from  95  to  nearly  100  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
tiie  impnrity  being  usually  small  quantities  of  silicates. 
Qiaphite,  also  called  plumbago  or  block  lead,  is  used  for 
nilong  so-called  lead  pencils,  for  polishing  iron  work,  for 
lobricating  machinery,  for  making  crucibles,  and  in  the 
•lectrotypo  process  for  coating  the  surfaces  of  wood,  plaster- 
ol-paris,  gutta-percha,  and  other  non-conducting  materials, 
so  as  to  render  them  conductive. 

The  behsTiour  of  graphite  on  treatment  with  a  mixture 
of  potassio  chlorate  and  nitric  acid  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  Brodie;  but  our  knowledge  of  its  oxidation 
inodncts  is  still  Yery  incomplete.  He  has  shown  that  it  is 
conTorted  into  a  body  to  which  he  attributes  the  composi- 
tion indicated  by  the  formula  Ci^H^O.;  graphitic  acid, 
as  this  compound  is  termed,  forms  yellow  silky  plates, 
insoluble  in  water  and  acids.  It  does  not  form  salts, 
and  Berthelot  therefore  prefers  to  call  it  graphitic  oxide. 
When  this  substance  is  heated  it  decomposes  almost  with 
sxplosiTe  yiolence,  learing  a  residue  which  still  contains 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  but  which  is  not  dlstinguishoble  from 
finely  dirided  graphite.  When  the  graphite  which  crystal* 
lises  from  cast-iron  and  that  obtained  by  heating  amorphous 
carbon  in  the  electric  arc  are  sflnilarly  treated,  graphitic 
oxides  are  produced  which  difier  from  eadi  other,  and  from 
the  oxide  formed  from  natiye  graphite;  it  is  therefore 
sapposed  that  these  graphites  are  distinct  substances 
(Berthelot,  Am^  CK  Fhy$,  [4]  xix.  399). 

AwiorphouB  Carbon, — Pure  amorphous  carbon  IB  only 
obtained  with  great  difliculty.  That  produced  by  heating 
pore  organic  substancet,  sach  as  sugar  and  starch,  atiU 
contains  traces  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  from  which  it  can 
only  be  freed  by  long-continued  ignition  at  a  white-heat  in 
an  atmosphere  of  chlorine.  The  purest  amorphous  carbon 
ordinarily  met  with  ii  lamp  biack,  which  is  prepared  by  the 
imperfect  combustion  of  highly  carbonized  bodies,  such 
as  resin.  An  amorphous  carbon  of  considerable  purity, 
kuown  as  ga»-reiori  carbon,  is  obtained  in  the  manufacture 
of  eoal-gaa.  The  parts  of  the  retort  which  are  exposed  to 
the  highest  temperature  partially  decompose  the  gas  as  it 
eMspes,  and  by  degrees  a  layer  of  very  dense  carbon  is 
deponted  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  retorts.  It  is  a  good 
eondoctor  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  bums  with  difiSculty, 
and  is  therefore  employed  in  producing  the  electric  light, 
sod  to  form  the  negati?e  element  in  Buosen's  Toltaic 
battery.  Wood  charcoal  and  coke  are  very  impure  forms  of 
toM  'phous  carbon,  containing  in  addition  to  small  quantities 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  a  considerable  proportion  of 
su]<eral  matters,  which  remain  as  ashes  when  the  charcoal 
or  coke  is  burnt  Animal  charcoal  is  a  still  more  impure 
form  of  amorphous  carbon. 

Oridc*  of  Carbon, — When  carbon  is  burnt  in  oxgyen 
carbonic  dioxide  or  earltonie  anhydride,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed,  carbonic  acid,  CO,,  b  formed;  if  the  supply  of 
ozygen  ii  deficient  the  lower  oxide,  carbonic  oxide,  CO,  is 
sho  produced,  sod  the  latter  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure 
itste  by  passing  the  dioxide  over  red-hot  carbon.  Both 
are  colourless,  odourless  gases.  The  union  of  carbon  with 
oxygen  gives  rise  to  the  evolution  of  a  very  large  amouut 
of  best,  but  much  less  heat  is  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
fiiit  half  of  the  oxygen  than  by  the  union  of  the  second 
half.  Thus  the  combination  of  12  grams  of  carbon  with 
16  grams  of  oxygen  to  form  28  grams  of  carbonic  oxide 
fives  rise  to  the  evolution  of  about  25,000  units  of  heat, 
Mt  no  less  than  69,000  units  are  produced  by  the  addition 
of  a  second  16  grams  of  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  dioxide. 
It  is  snppusi^  that  in  the  first  instanca  veiy  much  less  heat 


is  evcklved  because  energy,  which  otherwise  would  appear  iu 
the  form  of  heat,  is  expended  iu  converting  the  sulid  caibon 
into  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  gaseous  carbonic  oxide 
and  dioxide,  since  it  is  observed  that  in  those  cases  ip 
which  two  oxides  are  formed,  both  of  which  are  solid, 
sensibly  equal  quantities  of  heat  are  evolved  in  the  fixation 
of  each  successive  16  grams  of  oxygeL. 

In  the  conversion,  however,  of  the  difi'ereut  varii^tiei 
of  carbon  into  carbonic  dioxide,  CO,,  by  combustion  in 
oxygen  different  amounts  of  heat  are  produced.  The 
following  table  represents  the  number  of  units  of  heat  (the 
unit  of  heat  being  the  amount  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  1  gram  of  water  from  0'  to  1**  C)  evolved  in 
the  conversion  of  1 2  grams  of  each  of  the  varieties  of  carbon 
into  44  grams  of  carbonic  dioxide : — 

Unit*. 

Diamond W,240 

Iron  graphits 93,144 

Natoral  gnphite 93,504 

G«s-retort  carbon 9tf,&04 

AYood  charcoal 96,960 

Carbonic  oxide  bums  in  the  air  or  oxygen  with  a  bins 
flame,  forming  carbonic  dioxide.  It  is  an  extremely 
poisonous  gas,  being  capable  of  displacing  the  oxygen  in 
blood,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  compound  with  the 
haemoglobin  with  which  the  oxygen  is  ordinarily  combined. 
It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  which  dissolves  only 
about  ^th  of  its  bulk  at  15^  C  ^Yhen  a  mixture  of  equjj 
volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  and  chlorine  gas  is  exposed  to 
sunlight,  the  two  gases  combine,  forming  chloro-carbonio 
oxide  or  phosgene  gas,  COCl^ 

Carbonic  dioxide  will  not  bum,  neither  does  it  support 
combustion.  Under  the  pressure  of  36  atmospheres  at  0* 
C.  it  is  converted  into  a  colourless  mobile  liquid.  Whan 
the  liquid  is  suddenly  relieved  from  the  pressure  under 
which  alone  it  can  exist,  part  of  it  at  once  passes  back  into 
the  state  of  gas,  and  heat  is  abstracted  so  rapidly  that  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  liquid  solidifies.  By  allowing  a 
jet  of  the  liquid  dioxide  to  pass  into  a  cylindrical  metal 
box,  having  within  it  an  inclined  metal  tongue  against 
which  the  jet  of  liquid  impinges,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  solid  may  be  collected  in  the  form  of  a  whitd  flocculent 
mass  like  snow.  Like  all  flocculent  substances,  it  conducts 
heat  but  slowly,  and  may  be  preserved  for  a  considerable 
time.  By  mixing  it  with  ether  its  heat-conducting  power 
is  greatly  increased;  it  therefore  evaporates  much  more 
qaickly,  and  a  much  lower  temperature  is  obtained  than 
with  Uie  solid  alone,  aud  by  placing  the  mixture  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  exhausting,  a  still  greater 
degree  of  cold  is  produced.  According  to  Faraday,  an 
alcohol  thermometer  plunged  into  a  b«ith  of  the  solid 
carbonic  dioxide  and  ether  in  air  indicates  a  temperature  of 

-  76"*  C,  and  in  the  same  bath  under  a  receiver  exhausted 
to  within  12  inches  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  it  fell  to 

-  110*^  C. ;  at  the  latter  temperature  alcohol  assumes  the 
consistence  of  a  thick  oil 

Recent  experiments  of  Bir  B.  Brodie  (Royal  Society  Pro- 
ceedittgt,  xxi  p.  483,  18T8)  show  that  carbonic  oxide  and 
dioxide  are  not  the  only  oxides  of  carbon  which  are  capable 
of  exiisting.  When  a  current  of  pure  and  dry  carbonic 
oxide  is  circulated  through  a  Siemen's  inductiou-tube,  and 
there  submitted  to  the  action  of  electricity,  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  gas  oscuni.  Carbonic  dioxide  is  formed,  and 
simultaneously  with-  iu  formation  a  solid  deposit  may  be 
observed  in  the  inductiou-tube ;  this  deposit  appears  ss  a 
transparent  film  of  a  red-brown  colour.  It  is  entirely 
soluble  in  water,  which  is  strongly  coloured  by  it,  and  the 
solution  has  an  intensely  acid  reaction.  In  the  dry  con- 
dition, before  it  has  been  in  contact  with  water,  it  is  on 
oxide  of  carbon.  Samples,  however,  made  in  different 
experiments  do  not  present  precisely  the  same  composition  ; 
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but  neyerthelesa  thej  appear  to  belong  to  a  certaiu  limited 
nomber  of  forms,  which  repeatedly  occur  and  may  in- 
variably be  referred  to  the  same  general  order  or  syetem. 
This  s^tem  is,  or  appears  to  be,  what  may  be  termed  an 
homologous  series  of  "  oxycarbons,"  of  which  the  unit  of 
carbon  with  the  weight  1 2  may  be  regarded  aa  the  first 
term,  and  of  which  the  adjacent  terms  differ  by  an  incre- 
ment of  carbonic  oxide,  CO,  weighing  28,  precisely  as 
homologous  series  of  hydrocarbons  differ  by  the  increment 
CHy  Two  at  least  of  these  substaoces  have  been  identified 
by  analysis,  namely,  the  adjacent  terms  C^O,  and  C^O^. 

Carbonic  Acid, — Carbonic  diuxide  dissolves  in  about  its 
own  volume  of  water  'at  ordinary  temperatures,  forming 
carbonic  acid,  HjCO,;  the  solution  has  a  sharp  and 
slightly  acid  taste,  and  turns  the  blue  colour  of  litmus  to 
wine-red.  The  volume  of  carbonic  dioxide  dissolved  by 
water  diminishes  as  the  temperature  Vises,  and  at  the  boil- 
ing heat  the  whole  is  expelled  from  solution ;  the  volume 
dissolved  by  water  at  a  given  temperature  is  nearly  the 
same,  however,  under  all  pressures,  so  that  the  weight  of 
gas  absorbed  increases  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the 
pressure.  On  removing  the  pressure  the  gas  is  given  off 
with  effervescence.  Ordinary  soda-water  consists  merely 
of  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  dioxide  by  mechanical 
pressure.  When  lime  water  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
carbonic .  acid,  or  carbonic  dioxide  is  passed  into  lime 
water,  a  white  precipitate  of  calcic  carbonate  or  carbonate 
of  lime,  the  chief  constituent  of  ordinary  chalk,  is  pro- 
duced : — 

CaOjHj  +  HjCOg    -    CaCO,  +  2H,0 . 

Calde  Ii7dnta.  Otrbonlo  tdd.  Caldo  carboiiatci    W«t«r. 

On  cdntinuing  to  pass  the  gas  the  precipitate  becomes 
dissolved  owing  to  the  formation  o4  an  acid  carbonate  or 
bicarbonate,  which  is  fairly  soluble  in  water,  the  carbonate 
being  almost  insoluble : — 

CaCO,  +   H,COj  -  H,Ca(C08), 

Gdeie  carbonate.  Carbonlo  add.    C«l«l«  1>k«rbonat«. 

If  the  solution  of  the  bicarbonate  be  heated,  carbonic 
dioxide  is  given  off  and  the  calcic  carbonate  Is.precipitated, 
the  bicarbonate  being  decomposed.  The  lime  salt  may 
also  be  removed  from  the  solution,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  amount  of  calcic  carbonate  which  the  water  Ib 
capable  of  dissolving,  by  carefully  adding  lime  water  or  a 
solution  of  ordinary  washing  soda  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
is  produced.  The  action  of  lime  water  in  this  case  is  to 
convert  the  soluble  bicarbonate  into  the  insoluble  carbonate  ; 
thus  : — 

H,Ca(C08),  +  CaHjO,  -  2CaC0,  -I-  2H,0. 

Calcic  bleartwiMto.    Ctldo  hTdrate.  Calde  carbontte. 

These  facts  aerve  to  explain  the  "hardness,"  as  it  is 
termed,  of  many  natural  waters,  and  the  methods  employed 
to  render  snch  waters  soft  A  water  which,  like  rain 
water,  readily  produces  a  lather  with  soap  is  said  to  be  a 
soft  water,  whereas  one  which  doea  not  readily  yield  a 
lather,  but  forms  a  large  amount  of  curd,  is  said  to  be  a 
hard  Water.  The  hardness  of  most  natural  spring  waters 
is  chiefiy  due  to  dissolved  calcic  bicarbonate,  which  is 
formed  ]^y  the  action  of  the  (Carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  rain 
upon  the  calcareous  materials  with  which  the  water  comes 
in  contact  during  its  passage  through  the  earth.  Ordinary 
soap  consistd  of  the  sodic  salts  of  certain  fatty  acids,  and 
is  soluble  in  water ;  but  the  lime  salts  of  these  acids  are 
insoluble,  so  that  when  the  soap  is  used  with  the  hard 
water  a  double  decomposition  takes  place,  the  calcic  bicar- 
bonate being  converted  into  sodic  bicarbonate  and  the  soda- 
soap  into  a  hme  soap  or  curd.  Such  waters  may  be  rendered 
sof^  that  is  to  say,  the  calcic  bicarbonate  may  be  removed 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  viz.,  by  heating  the  water,  which 
causes  the  decomposition  of  the  bicarbonate  and  the  precipi- 


tation of  the  carbonate,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  fut 
is  produced  in  our  kettles  and  boilers ;  by  adding  waahiog 
soda  or  sodic  carbonate,  a  common  practice  in  all  households 
where  hard  water  is  used;  and  lastly,  by  adding  lima 
water.  (h.  e.  a.) 

CARBONARI, The  (from  theltalian  ca/'6o»iar», charcoal- 
maker),  were  certain  secret  societies  of  a  liberal  and  even 
revolutionary  tendency  that  took  an  active  part  in  some 
events  of  Italian  aud  French  history  during  the  first  three 
decades  of  this  century.  Secret  societies,  calUug  themselves 
by  this  or  a  similar  nsme,  had  indeed  previously  existed  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  it  was  in  Italy,  towards  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  that  these  first  began  to 
assume  an  historic  importance.  In  1808  many  republi- 
cans, discontented  aUke.with  the  Bourbon  aud  the  Bona- 
partiBt  government  in  Naples,  had  retired  to  the  mountain 
recesses  of  the  Ahtuzzi  and  Calabria.  At  first  engaged  only 
in  an  isolated  resistance  to  the  authorities,  they  began  tu 
organise  themselves.  They  took  the  name  of  Carbonari,  a 
name  suggested  by  the  trade  of  charcoal-burning  extensively 
pursued  in  those  regions,  in  which  many  of  tliem  were 
engaged.  From  this  trade,  too,  but  especially  from  the 
Christian  religion,  aud  above  all  from  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  they  adopted-a  system  of  mystic  rites  aud  a  symlHilic 
phraseology,  by  which  they  concealed  from  the  uuinitioted, 
bat  all  the  more  vividly  expressed  to  the  initiated,  the  reil 
political  aims  of  the  society,  while  its  apparently  religious 
character  served  to  attract  many  whom  its  re%  olutiouary 
secrecy  might  have  repelled.  A  lodge  of  Carbonari  wa» 
I  baraeca  (a  hut);  an  ordinary  meeting,  vtndiia  (o  sale) ;  a 
meeting  of  importance,  aUa  vendita ; — these  terms  being 
borrowed  from  the  trade  of  charcoal-burning.  But  for 
words  to  express  the  inner  purpose  of  the  society  they 
borrowed  from  religion.  Christ,  as  the  highest  victim  of 
tyranny,  was  the  lamb  that' had  been  put  to  death  by  the 
wolf ;  they  were  sworn  to  avenge  his  death ;  and  po  the 
destruction  of  the  wolf  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  the  famb 
became  the  symbolic  watchword  of  the  society.  There 
were  four  grades  in  the  society ;  and  the  ceremotdee  of 
initiation  were  characterised  by  many  mystic  rites,  through 
which  the  real,  meaning  began  only  gnidually  to  appear. 
Many  efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  a  complete  organ- 
ization of  the  Carbonari  in  Italy,  by  the  institution  of  a 
central  power  which  should  control  the  separate  societies 
of  the  various  provinces,  but  they  failed.  Politicians  soon 
discovered  how  easDy  capital  could  be  made  of  such  societies, 
and  negotiations  were  entered  Into  by  the  Bourbons  to 
unite  the  Carbonari  in  an  effort  to  overthrow  the  French 
Government  in  Naples.  Accordingly,  for  two  years  they 
carried  on  a  desultory  warfare  with  King  Murat,  who  at 
last,  taking  the  matter  thoroughly  in  hand,  drove  them  into 
the  uiountains,  from  which  they  had  emerged,  and  sup- 
pressed them  for  a  time.  Capobianco,  their  leader,  wai* 
treacherously  arrested  and  put  to  death.  Ere  long,  the 
Carbonari  reappeared  and  helped  towards  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  French  ]>ower  in  Naples.  But  Ferdinand,  who 
had  courted  them  during  his  misfortunes,  proved  false  totheoi 
on  his  return  to  power,  though  they-were  moderate  enough 
in  their  political  aims,  being  ready  to  content  themselves 
with  the  establishment  in  Naples  of  the  constitution  that 
had  been  enjoyed  in  Sicily  under  English  supremacy. 
Henceforward  they  began  to  conspire  against  the  Bourbou 
Government,  and  indeed  soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  Italy, 
being  more  and  more  regarded  as  the  champions  of  the 
liberal  and  national  cause.  They  were  the  principal  anthon* 
of  the  Neapolitan  revolution  of  1 820,  of  the  dilstnrbances 
in  the  PapaJ  States  of  the  same  year,  and  of  the  Pledmontese 
revolution  of  1821.  Previously  recruited  chiefly  from  the 
lower  classes,  the  Carbonari  now  counted  in  Uieir  ranks 
almost  all  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  population  of  Italy, 
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csifoeiallj  the  middle  cUieee,  the  officers  of  the  army,  the 
itodentB  at  the  vnirerBitieB,  the  artists,  and  ereo  the 
prieett, — ^to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  nearly  700,000. 
Unahle,  howerer,  to  resist  the  militarj  power  of  Austria, 
backed  bj  a  European  congress,  the  revolution  and  the 
Carbonari  along  with  it  were  crushed,  and  many,  such  as 
SdTio  Pellico,  implicated  or  supposed  to  be  implicated  in 
their  eonspiraciea,  perished  or  languished  in  Austrian 
dungeona.  They  never  quite  revived  in  Ttalj;  though 
ictive  again  in  1830  and  1831,  thej  were  forthwith  super- 
leded  l^  the  more  energetic  and  more  extreme  "  young 
Italy  "  of  KassinL 

It  was  about  1820  that  Carbonarism  began  to  taka  root 
in  Franee.  There  the  organixation  was  more  perfect,  as 
in  addition  to  what  had  been  attained  in  Italy,  there  was 
a  snpceme  board,  presided  over  by  the  veteran  Lafayette, 
and  a  complete  hierarchy  of  societies,  by  which  the  will  of 
the  chief  was  communicated,  from  higher  to  lower,  to  the 
smallest  lodges  in  the  extremities  of  France;  these  were 
antet  partieuliiret,  venU$  eaUraUs,  haute$  venJte$^  venie$ 
iuprhuM,  It  made  great  progress  in  France,  especially 
among  the  students  and  sub^fficers  of  the  army.  The 
example  of  Spain  and  Italy  having  incited  the  French 
Oubmiari  to  immediate  action,  attempts  to  raise  an  insur- 
rection were  made  in  1821  at  Belfort,  Thouars,  La  Rochelle, 
and  other  towns.  Thev  were  all  immediatelr  suppressed, 
but  not  without  revealing  to  what  extent  the  Carbohari 
had  spread  over  France.  It  was  at  the  trial  of  Bori^  one 
of  those  concerned  in  the  rising  at  La  Rochelle,  that  the 
nature  and  organiaiti<ni  of  the  Oarbonari  in  Franee  became 
pBblidy  known,  and  attention  was  drawn  to  the  mutual  fide- 
lity prmlent  among  them,  as  none  but  those  immediately 
concerned  in  the  insurrection  could  be  brought  to  trial 
Though  completely  defeated  in  1821,  French  Carbonarism 
did  not  die  out,  but  continued  to  be  an  actite  centre  of 
revolutionary  discontent  till  1830,  when,  after  contributing 
to  the  July  revolution,  most  of  the  members  adhered  to 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  For  several  years  after, 
traces  of  it  existed  in  some  French  towns,  but  these  are  of 
Bo  importance. 

HeekBthoni*B  Seertt  SoeUUti;  BotU*8  ffidoty  of  Ilalp,  voi  iL  ; 
Aliioa*t  Hidor^  of  Europe,  vol.  U. :  Annuairt  HiMcrigvi, 

GARBOKDALE,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
eoonty  of  Lnxeme  in  Pennsylvania,  near  the  source  of  the 
Lackawanna  River,  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railway, 
about  110  miles  K.K.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Ita  incorpora- 
tion only  dates  from  1851,  and  (as  its  name  implies)  its 
principal  importance  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  ia  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  coalfield.  About  900,000  tons  are 
ebtained  annuaDy  from  the  neighbouring;,  mines.  Popul*- 
tioa  in  1850,  4945 ;  in  1870,  6393. 

(!  ARBUNCLE  is  a  name  applied  in  modem  times  to  the 
various  kinds  of  garnet  employed  by  jewellers  when  cut  e% 
eoiodbis,  that  is,  with  a  smooth  convex  surface,  and  the 
back  either  flat  or  hollowed  out  On  account  of  the  deep 
red  eoloar  of  most  garnets  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  this 
kind  of  cutting,  especially  when  the  stones  are  of  any 
considerable  aiie,  in  order  to  exhibit  their  rich  huea  by  the 
fi^t  passing  through  a  comparatively  thin  stratum  of  the 
material.  The  carounde  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Bible^  ahhoagh  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  precise  stone 
referred  to  under  that  name  in  the  Authorised  Version 
of  the  Scripturee.  The  stone  in  the  breast-plate  of  the 
Hi^  Priest,  which  is  translated  carbuncle  (Exodus  xxviii 
IT),  is  in  the  original  called  Bareketh,  literally  meaning 
fissjiing,  while  again,  in  Isaiah  liv.  12,  the  term  Kadkod, 
eq;Qivalent  to  the  glowing  of  fijre,  is  also  rendered  by 
«aibunele.  The  earbuncului  of  Pliny  appears  to  have 
included  all  the  deep-red  coloured  stones  which  were 
MOtable  for  jeweller}'  and  gems,  such  as  the  ruby  and  the. 


spinel,  as  well  as  the  various  kinds  of  garnet  It  is  remark- 
able that  among  the  varieties  distinguished  by  classical 
writers  were  the  lychnit  or  lamp  stone,  and  the  ayfipa$  or 
live  coal,  both  in  common  with  the  scriptural  names  indicat* 
ing  stones  with  a  fiery  glow.  In  the  setting  of  carbuncles, 
a  ruby-like  glow  is  frequbiitly  communicated  to  the  atones 
by  a  backing  of  coloured  metallic  foil  which  modifies  their 
hue,  a  practice  which  is  found  to  have  prevailed  in  Roman 
times,  tanfa  e$t  in  ilii$  occasio  artit,  tuhJitU  per  qucs 
tranduetre  eogantur.  The  finest  carbuncles  come  from 
Pegu  and  Ceylon,  and  they  are  sometimes  found  in  masses 
of  such  dimensions  that  cups  measuring  as  much  as  one 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  height  and  diameter  are  cut  out 
of  them.     See  under  Qajinet. 

CARBUNCLE,  an  acute  local  inflammation  of  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  skin,  followed  by  sloughing.  It  is  met 
with  in  those  who  are  weakened  by  any  cause,  and  in 
certain  unhealthy  constitutional  states.  It  is  accompanied 
by  great  constitutional  disturbance  ;  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease  the  pain  ia  considerable.  A  hard  flattened 
swelling  of  a  deep  red  colour  is  noticed  on  the  back, 
face,  or  extremitiea.  This  gradually  extends  until  in  some 
instances  it  may  become  as  large  as  a  dinner-plate.  To- 
wards the  centre  of  the  mass  numerous  small  openiuga  form 
on  the  surface.  From  them  blood  and  matter  escape,  and 
through  these  openings  a  yellow  slough,  of  leathery  con- 
sistence, can  be  seen.  The  treatment  generaUv  adopted 
is  free  incisions  through  the  mass,  relieving  tne  tension 
and  alleviating  the  pain.  Poultices  are  then  applied  to 
encourage  the  separation  of  the  slouch.  After  this  comes 
awar  a  healthy  ulcer  is  left  which  heals  rapidly,  leaving 
an  indelible  scar.  Opium  is  given  ui  order  to  relieve  the 
pain.  The  patient  requires  supportmg  diet,  stunulants, 
good  food,  and  the  ftdministration  of  iron.  Occurring  as 
it  doea  in  people  of  an  unhealthy  tendency,  it  may  in 
seyere  cases  occasion  deaUi.  Some  surgeons  do  not  inter 
fere  with  the  knife,  but  give  opium  in  large  doses,  and 
allow  the  slough  to  separate  by  natural  processes. 

CARCAJENTC,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Valencia,  2^  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Jucar,  in 
39*"  4'  N  lat  and  3  31'  W.  long.,  with  a  station  on  the 
railway  between  Valencia  and  Almansa.  It  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  an  agricultural  population,  but  has  a  consider- 
able manufacture  of  linen  and  woollen  stuifs,  and  silk 
thread  from  the  silk  produced  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
town-house  (a  modem  building),  the  parish  church,  and  the 
palace  of  the  marquis  of  Colzada  are  its  principal  build- 
ings. Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity. 
Population,  8850. 

CARCASSONNE,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of 
Aude,  in  France,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  River 
Aude,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Canal 
du  Sud,  about  55  miles  S.E.  of  Toulouse,  on  the  railway 
between  that  city  and  Narbonne,  in  43'  12'  54"  N.  lat 
and  2**  20"  55  E.  long.  On  an  abrupt  elevation  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  nver  stauda  the  old  city,  enclosed  by  a 
double  line  of  ramparts  and  towers,  and  retaining  the 
aspect  of  a  medissval  fortress.  A  portion  of  the  inner  line 
is  attributed  to  the  Visigoths;  the  rest,  including  the 
castle,  seems  to  belong  to  tihe  11th  or  12th  century,  whDe 
the  outer  circuit  has  been  referred  mainly  to  the  end 
of  the  1 3th.  The  old  cathedral  of  St  Nazaire,  which  partly 
dates  from  the  11th  century,  and  contains  magnificent 
stained-glass  windows  of  the  Renaissance  period,  has  been 
restored  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  VioUet-le-Duc 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  connected  with  the  city 
by  a  bridge  of  twelve  arches,  lies  the  new  town,  clean, 
well-built,  and  flourishing,  with  streets  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles.  It  is  surrounded  by  boulevards 
occupying  the  site  of  its  ramparts,  and  has  a  large  esplanade' 
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for  military  maDOBaTres,  as  well  as  numeroiia  fountains  and 
planted  walks.  As  chief  town  of  a  department,  and  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  Carcassonne  oontains  coort-honses  and 
various  public  offices,  an  episcopal  palace,  and  a  theological 
seminary ;  and  among  its  other  public  buildings  and  insti 
tutions  ma^  be  mentioned  the  new  cathedral  of  St  Michael, 
the  town-hall,  the  library  with  upwards  of  15,000  Yolumes, 
the  exchange,  the  theatre,  the  barracks,  the  hospitals,  the 
ooUege,  the  school  of  design,  the  museum,  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  the  agricultural  society.  Of  the  various  in- 
dustiUl  establishments  the  most  important  are  the  woollen 
factories, — not  less  than  2000  people  being  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  doth,  which  is  chiefly  exported  to  the 
Levant,  Barbary,  and  South  America.  Wadding,  paper, 
leather,  potteiy,  and  iron  wares  are  also  produced;  and 
there  is  a  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  and  fruit  A  large  fair 
is  held  in  November  and  another  on  Whit-Tuesday. 
Population  in  1873,  20,808  in  the  town,  and  23,644  in 
the  commune. 

CaraMonne  oocaplst  the  site  of  CarMio,  sn  tndentdty  of  ChJlia 
Nsrboneniii^  whidi  belonged  to  th^  Yolos  Tectoeiffei.  It  was  a 
place  of  tome  importance  at  the  time  of  Omau^B  invaAon,  bat  makes 
almoft  no  appearanoe  in  Romin  history.  On  the  disintegrfttion  of 
the  empire,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Yisigotlui,  who,  m  tpite  of 
the  attacks  of  the  Franks,  especially  in  ffSff,  retained  posscMion  till 
724,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the  Saracens,  destined  in  tarn  to 
yield  before  long  to  Chanee  HarteL  From  the  0th  to  the  beginninf 
of  the  18th  oentniT  Carcassonne  formed  a  separate  conntahi^  whi^ 
was  bronght  to  ram  by  the  attachment  of  Connt  Baymond  Booer  to 
the  oaose  of  the  Albigenses.  The  dty,  in  spite  of  a  noble  ddence, 
was  taken  by  the  Cmaaders  of  Simon  de  Kontfort  in  1200,  and  the 
Dnfortnnate  count  perished  in  captiyity.  In  1224,  his  son,  Ray- 
mond TrencaTel  II.,  recovered  his  estates,  bat  in  1247  he  was  forced 
to  yield  all  his  rights  to  Philip  Aogostos.  A  revolt  of  the  dty 
agdnst  the  royal  aathority  was  severdy  panidied  in  1262,  hj  the 
expaUdonof  its  principd  inhabitants,  who  were,  however,  pjnmitted 
to  take  ap  thdr  quarters  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  This  wss 
the  orif^  of  the  new  town,  which  was  fortified  in  1847.  Dorioff 
the  Yeligioos  wars  Caroassoone  sevend  times  changed  hands,  and  it 
did  not  recognise  Hcniy  IV.  tiU  150«. 

CARDAMOM,  the  fruit  of  several  plants  of  the  genera 
EUUaria  and  Amamum,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
ZingHberaceas,  the  prindpal  of  whu£  is  Elettaria  Cardawio- 
mifm,  from  which  the  true  officinal  or  Malabar  cardamom 
IB  derived.  The  Malabar  cardamom  plant  has  flag-like 
leaves,  springing  from  an  erect  perennial  stem,  and  rising 
to  a  height  of  from  6  to  1 2  feet  The  fruit  is  an  ovate- 
triangular  three-celled  three-valved  capsule  of  a  dirt^  yellow 
colour,  enclosing  numerous  angular  seeds,  which  form  the 
valuable  part  of  the  plant  It  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  Malabar  coast  of  India,  and  the  fruits 
are  procured  either  from  wild  plants  or  by  cultivation 
throughout  Travancore,  Western  Mjrsore,  and .  alone;  the 
Western  Qhauts.  A  cardamom  of  much  laiger  size  found 
growing  in  Ceylon  was  formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to  a 
distinct  species,  and  described  as  under  the  name  of 
Elettaria  major;  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  only  a  variety 
of  the  Malabar  cardamom.  In  commerce,  several  varieties 
are  distinguished  according  to  their  size  and  flavour.  The 
most  esteemed  are  known  as  "  shorts,^  a  name  given  to 
such  capsules  as  are  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  long 
and  about  a  quarter  broad.  Following  these  come  "  short- 
longs"  and  ''long-longs,''  also  distinguished  by  their  size, 
the  largest  reaching  to  about  an  inch  in  lengtL  The  Ceylon 
cardamom  attains  a  length  of  an  inch  and  a  half  and  is 
about  a  third  of  an  in^  broad,  with  a  brownish  pericarp 
and  a  distinct  aromatic  odour.  Among  the  other  plants, 
the  fruita  of  which  pass  in  commerce  as  cardamoms,  are 
the  round  or  duster  cardamom,  Amomum  Cardamamum,  a 
native  of  Siam  and  Java;  the  bastard  cardamom  of  Siam, 
J.  »amihioide$i  the  Bengal  cardamom,  which  is  the 
frait  of  A.  aromaiieum;  the  Java  cardamom,  produced 
by  A  maximum  ;  the  Nepal  cardamom,  and  the  Korarima 


cardamom  of  East  Africa,  the  last  two  not  bdng  ysl 
botanically  described.     Canlacoms  generally  are  possessed 
of  pleasant  aromatic  odour,  and  an  agreeable  spicy  taster 
On  account  of  their  flavour  and  stimulant  properties  they 
are  much  used  with  other  medicines,  and  they  form  a  prin- 
dpal ingredient  in  curries  and  compounded  spices.     In  the 
North  of  Europe  they  are  much  used  as  a  spice  and  flavour 
ing  material  for  cakes  and  liqueurs;  and  thev  are  very 
eztendvdy  emploved  in  the  East  for  chewing  with  betel,  kc 
CABD AN  (or,  m  the  Italian  form  of  the  name,  CxsixaKo), 
GutoLAJCO  (1501-1576),  famous  as  a  mathematician,  a 
phyddan,  and  an  astrologer,  bom  at  Favia,  September  24, 
1501,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Fado  Gardano,  a  learned 
jurist  of  Milan,  himself  distinguished  by  a  taste  for  mathe- 
matics.    After  a  sickly  childhood  and  a  stormy  bovhood, 
during  which  herecdved  a  very  irregular  education^  he  was 
sent  to  the  univerdty  of  Fayia,  and  subsequently  to  that  of 
Padua,  where  he  graduated  in  medidne.    He  was,  however, 
ezduded  from  the  College  of  Physidans  at  Milan  on  account 
of  his  illegitimate  birth,  and  his  first  endeavours  to  establish 
himself  in  practice  had  so  little  success  that  he  and  his 
youn^  wife  were  at  one  time  compelled  to  takerefnge  in  the 
workhouse.     It  is  not  surprising  that  his  first  book  should 
have  been  an  exposure  of  the  fallades  of  the  faculty.     A 
fortunate  cure  of  the  child  of  the  Milanese  senator  Sfon- 
drato  now  brought  him  into  notice,  and  the  interest  of  his 
patron  procured  him  admi^don  into  the  medical  body. 
About  tills  time  (1539)  he  obtained  additional  cdebrity  by 
the  publication  of  his  JPraeUce  of  AriihmHic,%  work  A 
great  merit  for  the  time,  which  iiimrectly  led  to  nis  renown 
as  a  mathematician  by  engaging  him  in  a  correspondence 
with  Nicolo  Tarta^ia,  an  ingenious  odculator  who  had 
discovered  an  important  improvement  in  the  method  ot 
cubic  equations.    This  discovery  Tartaig^  had  kept  to 
himself,  out  he  was  ultimatdy  induced  to  conmranioite  4 
to  Cardan  under  a  solemn  promisa  that  it  should  never 
be  divulged.    Cardan  observed  this  promise  in  publishing 
his  arithmetic,  but  when,  several  years  afterwards,  th^ 
isolated  rule  of  Tartaglia  had  develoned  i,t8elf  in  his  mind 
into  a  prindple  capable  oi  transfonning  algebraical  sdence^ 
he  thought  himself  justified  in  disdosing  it  as  the  ground- 
work of  his  own  comprehendve  treatise  6n  algebra,  irhich. 
appeared  at  Nuremberg  in  1545.     This  memorable  volume 
marks  an  era  in  the  histonr  of  mathem^cs,  being  the  first 
in  which  the  prindple  of  cubic  equations  was  fully  ex- 
plained, and  the  first  example  .of  the  application  of  al^ 
braical  reasoning  to  geometrical  problems.    Its  publication 
naturally  imroli^  O&rdan  in  a  violent  controversy  with 
Tartaglia,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  conduct  cannot 
be  strictly  justified,  notwithstanding  his  ample  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  obligations  to  his  original  instructor. 
Two  years  previoudy  he  had  published  a  work  even  more 
highly  regarded  by  his  contemporaries,  his   cdebrated 
treatise  on  astrology.     This  will  hardly  be  enumerated 
in  our  day  among  his  titles  to  fame,  but  it  would  be 
exceedingly  uigust  to  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  superstition 
or  weakness  of  mind.     As  a  beUever  in  astrology  Cudaa 
was  on  a  level  with  the  best  minds  of  his  age  j  the  distinc- 
tion consisted  in  the  comparatively  cautious  spirit  of  his 
inquiries  and  his  disposition  to  confirm  his  assertions  by 
an  appeal  to  facts,  or  what  he  bdieved  to  be  such.     A  very 
considerable  part  of  his  treatise  is  based  upon  observations 
carefully  collected  by  himself,  and,  it  must  in  candour  be 
owned,  seemingly  well  calculated  to  support  his  theory  so 
far  as  they  extend.     If  the  testimony  is  nevertheless  quite 
inadequate  to  its  purpose,  it  must  in  fairness  be  considered 
that  the  proposition  of  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
on  human  affairs  appeared  to  Cardan's  contemporaiies 
almost  a  truism.     From  this  point  of  view  it  may  be 
understood  that  the  book  diould  have  been  intended  by 
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die  author  as  a  oontributioD  to  natural  seieiicey  and  ahonld 
be  almoet  entirely  free  from  the  anperstitioas  whims  and 
hillacinationy  which,  while  leaving  his  faculties  as  a 
tiiinker  and  a  natural  philosopher  almost  unaffected,  fre- 
quently miftled  him  in  the  affairs  of  practical  life.  Nume- 
roas  instances  of  his  belief  in  dreams  and  omens  may  be 
)oUt  :ted  from  his  writings,  afid  he  especially  valued  him- 
leli  on  being  one  of  the  five  or  six  celebrated  men  to 
whom,  as  to  Socrates,  had  been  vouchsafed  the  assistance 
of  a  guardian  daemon. 

Cardan's  authorship  may  have  interferedwith  his  medical 
practice,  and  he  himself  ingenuously  confesses  that  he  and 
his  family  were  maiuly  supported  during  a  considerable 
part  of  this  period  by  the  complaisance  of  a  Milanese 
patrician,  who  allowed  him  to  win  of  him  at  play.  The 
•udden  loss  of  this  resource  reduced  him  for  a  time  to 
penary,  from  which  he  was  extricated  by  receiving  the 
appointment  of  professor  of  medicine  at  Pavia.  The 
pablication  of  his  works  on  algebra  and  astrology  at  this 
joDcture  gave  him  a  European  renown,  and  procured  him 
flattering  offers  from  Pope  Paul  III  and  the  king  of 
Denmark,  both  of  which  he  declined.  In  1551  his  reputa- 
tion was  crowned  by  Uie  publication  of  his  great  work  De 
SubtilikUe  Rerum,  which,  crude  and  fanciful  as  it  may 
now  appear,  in  his  own  age  embodied  the  soundest  physical 
learning  of  the  time  and  simultaneously  represented  its 
most  advanced  spirit  of  speculation.  It  was  followed  some 
years  later  by  a  similar  treatise  2>e  VariHate  Rerum,  the 
two  making  in  effect  but  one  book.  A  great  portion  of 
this  is  occupied  by  endeavours,  commonly  futile,  to  explain 
ordinary  natural  phenomena,  but  its  chief  interest  for  us 
coDsistB  in  the  hints  and  glimpses  it  affords  of  principles 
beyond  the  full  comprehension  of  the  writer  himself, 
and  which  the  world  was  then  by  no  means  ready 
to  entertain.  The  inorganic  realm  of  Nature  he  asserts 
to  be  animated  no  less  than  the  organic;  all  creation 
is  progressive  development;  all  animals  were  origin- 
iUy  worms;  the  inferior  metals  must  be  regarded  as 
wMiut  natures  towards  the  production  of  gold.  The 
indefinite  variability  of  species  is  implied  in  the  remark  that 
Nature  is  seldom  content  with  a  single  variation  from  a 
customary  type.  The  oviparous  habits  of  birds  are 
explained  by  their  tendency  to  favour  the  perpetuation  of 
the  species,  precisely  in  the  maimer  of  modem  naturalists. 
Aniinals  were  not  created  for  the  use  of  man,  but  exist  for 
their  own  sakes.  The  origin  of  life  depends  upon  cosmic  laws, 
which  Cardan  naturally  connects  wiUi  his  favourite  study  of 
astrology.  The  physical  divergencies  of  mankind  arise  from 
the  effects  of  cUmate,  and  the  variety  of  human  circum- 
stances in  general  Cardan's  views  on  the  dissimilarity  of 
langaages  are  much  more  philosophical  than  usual  at  his 
time ;  and  his  treatise  altogether,  though  weak  in  particular 
details,  is  strong  in  its  pervading  sense  of  the  unity  and 
omnipotence  of  natural  law,  which  renders  it  in  some  degree 
an  adumbration  of  the  course  of  science  since  the  author's 
day.  It  was  attacked  by  J.  C.  Scaliger,  whom  Cardan 
refuted  without  difficulty. 

The  celebrity  which  Cardan  had  acquired  led  in  the 
<ame  year  (1551)  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of 
his  life,  his  journey  to  Scotland  as  the  medical  adviser  of 
Archbishop  Hamilton  of  St  Andrews.  The  archbishop  was 
"ipposed  to  be  suffering  from  consumption,  a  complaint 
vhich  Cardan,  under  a  false  impression,  as  he  frankly 
admits,  had  represented  himself  as  competent  to  cure. 
Failing  to  meet  his  patient  at  Lyons  as  had  been  arranged, 
he  was  induced  to  continue  his  journey  to  Scotland.  He 
vas  of  great  service  to  the  archbishop,  whose  complaint 
proved  to  bo  osthmatical ;  but  the  principal  interest  attaching 
to  his  expedition  is  derived  from  his  account  of  the  disputes 
«'  the  medical  faculty  at  Paris,  and  of  the  court  of  Edward 


VL  of  England,  particulars  which  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  in  going  and  returning.  The  Paiisiaii  doctort 
were  disturbed  by  the  heresies  of  Yesalius,  who  was 
beginning  to  introduce  anatomical  study  from  the  human 
subject  Cardan's  liberality  of  temper  led  him  te 
S3rmpathize  with  the  innovator.  His  account  of  Edward 
VL's  disposition  and  understanding  is  extremely  favourable^ 
and  is  entitled  to  credit  as  that  of  a  competent  observer 
without  bias  towards  either  side  of  the  religious  question. 
He  cast  the  king's  nativity,  and  indulged  in  a  number  o( 
predictions  whidi  were  effectually  confuted  by  the  royal 
youth's  death  in  the  following  year.  His  impressions  oi 
England  seem  to  have  been  very  pleasant 

Cardan  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  prosperity^ 
and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  little  but  a  series  of  disasters. 
His  principal  misfortunes  arose  from  the  crimes  and 
calamitieB  of  his  sons,  one  of  whom  was  an  utter  reprobate,, 
while  the  tragic  fate  of  the  other  overwhelmed  the  father 
with  anguisL  This  son,  Giovanni  Battista,  also  a  phvsi- 
cian,  had  contracted  an  imomdent  marriage  with  a  girl  of 
indifferent  character,  Brandonia  Seroni,  who  subsequently 
proved  unfaithful  to  him.  The  injured  husband  revenged 
himself  in  the  Italian  fashion  with  poison ;  the  deed  was 
detected,  and  the  exceptional  seventy  of  the  punishment 
seems  to  justify  Cardan  in  attributing  it  to  the  rancour  of 
his  mediod  rivals,  with  whom  he  haid  never  at  any  time 
been  on  good  terms.  He  exerted  himself  greatly  as  his 
son's  advocate,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  blow  all  but 
crushed  him ;  his  reputation  and  his  practice  waned ;  he 
addicted  himself  to  gaming,  a  vice  to  which  he  had  always 
been  prone ;  his  mind  bec^e  unhinged,  and  filled  with 
distempered  imaginations.  He  was  ultimately  banished 
from  Milan  on  some  accusation  not  specified,  and  although 
the  decree  was  ultimately  rescinded,  he  found  it  advisable 
to  accept  a  professorship  at  Bologna  (1563).  While  resid- 
ing there  in  moderate  comfort,  and  maiuly  occupied  with 
the  composition  of  supplements  to  his  former  works,  he  was 
suddenly  arrested  on  a  charge  not  stated,  but  in  all  pro> 
bability  heresy.  Though  he  had  always  been  careful  to 
keep  on  terms  with  the  Church,  the  bent  of  his  mind  had 
been  palpably  towards  free  thought,  and  the  circumstance 
had  probably  attracted  the  attention  of  Pius  Y.,  who  then 
ruled  the  Church  in  the  spirit,  as  he  had  formerly  exercised 
the  functions,  of  an  inquisitor.  Through  the  intercession, 
as  would  appear,  of  some  influential  cardinals.  Cardan  was 
released,  but  was  deprived  of  his  professorship,  prohibited 
from  teaching  and  publishing  any  further,  and  removed  to 
Rome,  where  he  spent  his  remaining  years  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  from  the  Pope.  It  seems  to  have  been  urged  in 
his  favour  that  his  intellect  had  been  disturbed  by  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  son, — an  assertion  to  which  his  frequent 
hallucinations  lent  some  countenance,  though  the  existence 
of  any  serious  derangement  is  disproved  by  -the  lucidity 
and  coherence  of  his  last  writings.  He  occupied  his  time 
at  Rome  in  the  composition  of  his  commentaries  De  Vita 
Propria^  which,  along  with  a  companion  treatise  De 
Libru  Propriis,  is  our  principal  authority  for  his  biography. 
Though  he  had  bumeid  much,  he  left  behind  him  more 
than  a  hundred  MSS.,  not  twenty  of  which  have  been 
printed.     He  died  on  September  20,  1 576. 

Alike  intellectually  and  morally.  Cardan  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  personages  connected  with  the  revival  of 
science  in  Europe.  He  had  no  especial  bent  towards  any 
scientific  pursuit^  but  appears  as  the  man  of  versatile 
ability,  delighting  in  researdl  for  its  own  sake,  and  capable 
of  prosecuting  it  to  great  lengths  by  dint  of  perseverance 
and  sagacity.  He  possessed  the  true  scientific  spirit  in 
perfection ;  nothing,  he  teUs  us,  among  the  king  ^  of 
France's  treasures  appeared  to  him  so  worthy  of  admira- 
tion as  a  certain  natural  curiosity  which  he  took  for  the 
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horn  of  a  unicorn.  It  has  been  injarious  to  hie  fame  to 
have  been  compelled  to  labour,  partly  in  fields  of  research 
where  no  important  discovery  was  then  attainable,  partly  in 
those  where  his  discoveries  ,coald  only  serve  as  the  step- 
ping-stones to  others,  by  which  they  were  inevitably  eclipsed. 
His  medical  career  serves  as  an  ^lustration  of  the  former 
case,  and  his  mathematical  of  the  latter.  His  medical 
knowledge  was  wholly  empirical  ;  restrained  by  the 
authority  of  Qalen,  and  debarred  from  the  practice  of 
anatomy,  nothing  more  could  be  expected  than  that  he 
should  stumble  on  some  fortunate  ncratrums.  As  a  mathe- 
matician, on  the  other  hand,  he  effected  most  important 
advances  in  science,  but  such  as  merely  paved  the  way  for 
discoveries  which  have  obscured  his  own.  From  his  astro- 
logy no  results  could  be  expected ;  but  even  here  the  scien- 
tific character  of  hia  mind  is  displayed  in  his  common  sense 
treatment  of  What  usually  passed  for  a  mystical  and  occult 
study.  His  prognostications  are  as  strictly  empirical  as  his 
prescriptions,  and  rest  quite  as  much  upon  the  observa- 
tions which  he  sapposed  himself  to  have  made  in  his 
practice.  ,  As  frequently  is  the  case  with  men  incapable 
of  rightly  ordering  their  own  lives,  he  is  full  of  wisdom  and 
sonnd  advice  for  others ;  his  ethical  precepts  and  practical 
rnles  are  frequently  excellent.  To  complete  the  catalogue 
of  his  accomplishments,  he  is  no  contemptible  poet 

The  work  of  Cardan's,  however,  which  retains  most 
interest  for  this  generation  is  his  autobiography,  De  Vita 
Propria.  In  its  clearness  and  frankness  of  self  revelation 
this  book  stands  almost  alone  among  records  of  its  class. 
It  may  be  compared  with  the  autobiography  of  another 
celebrated  Italian  of  the  age,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  but  is 
much  more  free  from  vanity  and  self -consciousness,  unless 
the  extreme  candour  with  which  Cardan  reveals  his  own 
-errors  is  to  be  regarded  as  vanity  in  a  more  subtle  form. 
The  general  impression  is  highly  favourable  to  the  writer, 
whose  impetuosity  and  fits  of  reckless  dissipation  appear  as 
mere  exaggerations  of  the  warmth  of  heart  which  imparted 
such  strength  to  his  domestic  affections,  and  in  the  region 
of  science  imparted  that  passionate  devotion  to  research 
which  could  alone  have  enabled  him  to  persevere  so  reso- 
lutely, and  effect  such  marked  advances  in  such  multi- 
farious fields  of  inquiry. 

Cardan's  antobiography  has  been  most  ably  condensed,  and  at 
the  same  time  sapplemented  by  informfttion  from  the  general  body 
of  his  writings  and  other  soarces,  by  Professor  Hennr  Morley 
(Jeronu  Cardan,  1854,  2  vols.).  His  capital  treatises  Ik  SuUilUaU 
and  i>f  VarUtaU  Rnrtvm  are  combined  and  fullj  analyzed  in  vol  il 
of  Rixner  and  Siber's  Lehen  und  LehrtMiwungen  herOhmUr  Phytiker 
•am  Ende  du  zvL  und  am  Anfang*  de*  xvii.  JoKrhunderli  (Sob- 
bach,  1820).  Cardan's  works  were  edited  in  ten  volnmes  by  Sponius 
(Lyons,  1668).  A  bio^phy  wis  prefixed  by  Qabriel  It aad^,  whose 
unreasonable  depreciation  ha^  nnanly  lowered  Cardan's  character 
with  posterity.  (R*  0-) 

CARDENAS,  a  maritime  town  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
apital  of  a  district  in  the  western  department,  is  situated 
1 05  miles  R  of  Havana,  on  a  bay  of  the  northern  coast, 
and  has  railway  communication  with  Matanzas  and  Mont- 
alvo.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  harbour,  and  a 
number  of  long  wharves  stretch  out  from  the  shore.  The 
most  important  article  of  export  is  the  cugar  from  the 
Jieighbouring  distriot,^-of  which,  in  1873,  13,096  tons  were 
ssnt  to  Europe,  and  69,364  to  America.  Though  only 
founded  in  1828,  Cardenas  had  in  1861  12,910  inhabitants; 
and  at  present,  in  spite  of  the  troubled  condition  of  the 
island,  the  number  is  calculated  at  about  11,000,  of  whom 
7700  are  whites,  2800  slaves,  and  the  rest  free  negroea 
In  1850  the  town  was  plundered  by  general  Lopez. 

CARDIFF  (the  ''Caer,*  or  castle  on  the  Taff),  a  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough  in  the  county  of  Gla- 
morgan, 170  miles  from  London  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  in  51*  28'  N.  lat  and  3"  10'  W.  long.    This  town  is  | 


the  chief  emporium  of  the  coal  and  Iron  trade  uf  Sonth  Wale% 
and  is  rematkable  for  its  rapid  progress  and  development. 
The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  by  the 
census  of  1871,  was  56,911  and  since  that  date  it  baa 
largely  increased.  There  ia  a  striking  contrast  of  dirty 
narrow  thoroughfares  and  the  wide  streets  of  new  hoosea 
now  opening  up  in  the  modem  quarter  of  the  town.  - 

Historically,  Cardiff  is  well  known,  but  the  castle 
remains  and  the  old  church  of  St  John  and  its  noble 
pinnacled  tower  are  almost  the  only  remnants  of  antiquity. 
The  ancient  walls  and  gates,  Blackfriars  and  Grey  friars, 
have  been  swept  away,  and  the  old  church  of  St  Mary, 
finer  than  any  local  churches  that  succeeded   was  washed 
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away  by  the  sea.  The  Arthurian  legend  of  the  Spai  row* 
hawk  refers  to  Cardiff.  Its  position  between  the  nvers 
Taff  and  Rhymney,  and  also  between  the  mountains  and 
the  ses,  marked  it  out,  probably  for  the  Romans,  certainly 
for  the  Normans,  as  a  fortified  station.  In  the  year  1  lOtt 
Henry  L  having  taken  prisoner  his  brother  Robert  duke  of 
Normandy,  imprisoned  him  in  Cardiff  Castle  for  twenty- 
six  years  until  his  death  in  1134.  Contrary  to  tbe-pre> 
valent  tradition  *ie  was  most  probably  treated  with  kind- 
ness, and  pemr'  jted  at  times  to  change  his  abode.  In  the 
time  of  the  Ci  /il  War  Charles  I.  came  to  Cardiff,  and  the 
castle  was  alternately  occupied  by  Royalists  and  Parlia- 
mentariana  There  was  severe  fighting  at  St  Fagan's  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  1661  we  find  the  Cardiff  authorities 
complaining  of  being  ruined  by  the  competition  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Caerphillyj  but  CaerphiUy  Castle  is 
ruined  .and  ^e  town  decayed,  while  Cardiff  has  greatly 
flourished.  ^Kte  local  histories  are  full  of  the  succession  of 
different  owners  of  the  castle  until  the  lordship  of  Glamorgan 
passed  by  marriage  to  the  Bute  family.   The  castle  oooupiea 
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a  qoftdiaiigiikr  space,  and  was  probably  cmca  surrounded 
hj  earthwork^  except  towards  the  river.  Hie  area  within 
tlie  walls  was  10  acres,  within  the  ooonterscarp  of  the 
iBoat  13  acres.  The  mound  within  the  great  enclosures  has 
the  remains  of  the  keep,  or  the  Whitcf  Tower.  On  the 
to^n  or  south  side  of  the  court  are  the  Black  or  Curthoee 
h»  «r,  the  scene  of  Duke  Robert's  imprisonment,  and  the 
gateway.  The  castle  was  once  of  enormous  strength,  and 
so  coostrueted  to  resist  the  incurrions  of  the  Welsh.  The 
Lodgings  or  habitable  part  are  now  undergoing  extensiye 
demolition  and  reconstruction.  Under  the  adTice  of 
"  Gapabilit}  Brown'  the  whole  structure  was  modernised, 
and  manj  predous  remains  swept  away.  A  thorough  re- 
ttocation  is  now  in  progress  unoer  the  care  of  Mr  Burgess. 
The  new  dock  towar  is  a  gorgeous  example  of  most  thorough 
ocnamentaiion.  On  the  side  of  the  .Ta£^  opposito  to  m 
castle  grounds,  are  the  Sophia  Qardens,  giren^  to  the  town 
by  Jie  lata  mardiioness  of  Bute. 

There  k  a  great  deal  of  actrnty  and  public  spirit  in 
Cardiff.  The  gss,  aanitary,  and  water  arrangements  are 
exeeUeotb  There  are  bodi  public  library  and  iimrmary,  and 
pkna  for  new  and  enlarged  buildings  for  both  institutions 
are  in  iwogresa.  The  exports  of  Oaidiff  are  almost  entirely 
coal  aod  iron ;  the  imports,  insignificant  in  comparison,  are 
Baanlj  iron  ore,  esparto  fibre  for  paper-making,  timber,  and 


At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  Cardiff 
poBBoaend  a  population  which  scarcely  amounted  to  1000, 
and  wee  not  eren  ca^ed  a  port  It  was  simply  designated 
as  a  '^  creek  '  attached  to  the  great  port  of  Bristol.  The 
pn^n^y  reaonrces  of  the  district  were  not  unknown  or 
neglected,  and  it  ia  interesting  to  notice  the  fifst  rudimentary 
■lepe  ia  their  derelopment.  Coal  was  brought  down  from 
the  hills  and  yalleys  on  the  backs  of  mules.  The  burdens 
were  laid  down  at  a  primitiTe  quay,  where  Tcssels  of  small 
toimaga  awaited  them  to  carry  tiie  cargo  to  Bristol  or  other 
porta.  The  iron  was  transported  in  waggons  of  2  tons,  and 
la  avoid,  delays  from  frost,  snow,  and  storms,  the  minerals, 
ia  miioh  as  possible,  were  brought  down  in  the  summer 
tad  atocked  for  the  winter.  In  the  American  War  guns 
made  by  contract  were  brought  down  to  the  pomitiFe  quay 
which  long  retained  the  name  of  Cannon  Wharf.  The 
first  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  town  was  marked  by  the 
soostmction  of  the  Glamorganshire  Canal  from  Merthyr 
Tydril  to  the  sea.  It  dropped  from  lock  to  lock  some 
SCO  feet  in  the  course  of  its  25  mile  journey  to  a  certain 
ssapond.  capabb  of  holding  Tessels  of  200  tons  burden. 
The  dock  had  only  been  formed  a  few  years  when  the  second 
Httr^uta  of  Bute  came  into  possession  of  his  Welsh  property. 
Re  held  some  25,000  acre*  of  the  Qlamorganshire  hills, 
teeming  with  mineral  treasures,  and  between  Cardiff  and 
tiie  ahore  line  he  owned  a  tract  of  marshy  waste.  It  is  to 
the  Bote  family  that  Cardiff  is  mainly  indebted  for  its 
proaperity.  Lord  Bute  contemplated  Ihe  construction  of 
luge  docks,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  he  made 
gTMt  progress  with  his  plans,  staking,  it  is  said,  the  whole 
of  hia  fortune  on  the  reudt 

In  1830  the  first  bill  wbs  obtained  for  the  construction 
qI  a  dock,  which  has  been  truly  termed  the  '*  cradle "  of 
Cardiff.  The  waters  of  the  Taff  were  partially  diverted 
m  a  "feeder''  for  an  artificial  stream.  There  was  con- 
ciderable  difficulty  in  connecting  the  dock,  which  was 
•soimderably  abore  low-water  mark  with  the  waters  of  the 
'dttnael,  but  these  were  oyercome  by  Sir  William  Cnbitt 
ia  1H39  the  west  dock  was  opened  with  great  cejoicings. 
It  became  evident  that  additional  accommodation  would 
aoon  be  required  The  lucrative  Taff  Yale  Railway  had 
htmk  formed,  inceseantly  pouring  the  mineral  treasures  of 
the  hills  into  the  harbour  of  Cardiff,  and  the  weetem  side 
el  the  dodE  was  ceded  to  their  use.     This  company  also 


promoted  a  dock  nnder  the  headland  of  Penarth.  Later» 
the  Rhymney  Railway  was  oonstructed,  and  gave  additional 
development  to  the  coal  trade.  The  great  marquis,  the 
second  founder  of  Cardiff,  who  died  somewhat  suddenly  in 
1848,  provided  that  the  contingency  of  his  death  should  not 
disturb  his  schemes.  Ue  left  his  estatesin  trust,  nominalJv  for 
fifteen  hundred  years,  for  carrying  out  his  design  for  maidng 
Cardiff  a  great  seaport  The  trustees  during  the  twenty 
years'  minority  of  his  successor  achieved  great  works.  It  waa 
resolved  in  1851  that  the  east  dock  should  be  commenced. 
The  demand  for  accommodation  increased  so  rapidly  that  the 
plan  of  the  dotk  was  repeatedly  enlaived.  This  second  dock 
covers  45  acres ;  the  width  is  partly  800,  and  partly  500 
feet ;  the  total  length  is  4300  feet,  the  width  of  the  sealock 
is  55  feet;  the  length  between  the  gatea  is  220  feet  In 
18ft4  further  schemes  of  enlargement  were  brought  forward. 
In  1868  a  low-water  pier  was  opened  by  Lord  Bute  on 
his  coming  of  age.  In  1874  a  south  basin  was  opened ; 
its  area  is  twelve  acres,  and  the  iron-wrought  gates  have 
a  larger  superficial  area  than  any  similar  works  in  ezLBtence. 
The  new  basin  acts  as  a  dock,  and  in  some  degree  relieves 
the  pressure  for  accommbdatioo  until  the  contemplated 
additional  dock  is  constructed..  The  scene  on  the  wharvea 
is  very  stirring.  There  is  a  network  of  railways  about 
the  docksy  giving  direct  communication  to  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.  fRie  railways  bring  the  minerals  from  the 
mouths  of  the  pits ;  there  are  enormous  staiths,  hvdraulie 
lifts  being  often  used  for  shipping  the  coals,  and  steam- 
cranes  to  dischargjB  the  enormous  ballast  of  arriving  shipa 
What  Cardiff  needs  for  its  fuU  development  is  an  import 
trade,  in  the  place  of  the  ballast,  but  attempts  in  this  way 
have  not  hitherto  been  very  successful,  and  the  New  York 
line  of  steamers  has  been  given  up  Cardiff  remains  the 
greatest  entrep6t  for  the  smokeless  coal  which  has  been 
found  the  best  for  steamers  in  all  the  naviea  of  the  world, 
and  in  export  ranks  next  to  Newcastle.  The  docks  owe 
all  their  importance  to  the  minerals  on  the  hUls,  and  the 
mems  of  transit  thai  have  been  devised  from  the  hills  to 
the  shore.  The  expenditure  on  the  docks,  including  the 
new  works,  wUl  be  from  two  to  three  millions  ;  the  expen- 
diture on  railways  is  about  the  same,  and  the  capital 
invested  in  the  collieries  is  about  twenty-five  millions. 
The  business  of  the  port,  though  subject  to  fluctuations, 
steadily  increases.  In  1839  the  amount  of  iron  shipped 
at  the  port  was  1200  tons,  and  of  coal  4562.  In  1848  the 
shipments  of  iron  had  advanced  to  70,805  tons,  and  thcee 
of  coal  to  615,111  tons.  In  1870,  however,  the  weignt 
of  iron  loaded  at  Cardiff  amounted  to  315,649  tons,  and 
that  of  coal  and  patent  fuel,  which  in  the  meantime  had 
beconie  an  article  of  export,  to  2,177,518  tons.  The 
amount  of  coal  exported  in  1871  was  2,979,843  tons,  and 
in  1872,  3,557,246  tons. 

The  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cardil^^Roath 
Maindu,  Canton,  Llandaf^ — are  now  its  suburbs  and  nearly 
absorbed  in  the  town.  Cf  theee  the  moet  interesting  u 
Llandaff,  a  kind  of  minor  Clifton  to  Cardiff  The  remark- 
able cathedral,  the  seat  of  the  earliest  English  bishopric, 
gives  the  tiniest  city  in  Britain  its  title.  It  is  a  uttle 
old-world  village  on  the  outskirts  of  Cardiff,  with  the 
Coplestone  cross,  the  remains  of  the  bishop's  fortified 
palace,  superseded  by  a  modem  country-house  and  a  group 
of  neat  ecclesiastical  buildings.  For  more  than  a  hundred 
years  the  cathedral  was  left  to  neglect  and  decay.  The 
aisles  were  roofless,  grass  grew  in  the  nave,  the  ivy  came 
through  the  windows,  and  storms  were  increasingly  laying 
waste  the  edifice.  At  the  expense  of  many,  thousand 
pounds  a  satisfactory  restoration  was  effected,  and  a  re- 
opening took  place  in  1869.  The  cathedie]  is  noU^ 
situated  near  tne  Taff,  where^it  is  broad  and  wooded,  and 
almost  entirely  screened  by  Uie  ridges.  \w,  ▲.) 
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OARDIOAN,  ConvTT  of,  or  Oabdiganbhiri,  a  man- 
time  county  in  South  Wales,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Heiioneth,  on  the  K  by  Montgomery,  Radnor,  and  Brecon, 
on  tiie  S.  by  OarmartKen  and  Pembroke,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  greatest  length  from  south  to 
north  is  about  30  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  frou 
oast  to  west  about  40  miles  ;  but  those  dimensions  give  a 
▼ery  imperfect  idea  of  its  size,  as  it  ahnost  exactly  repre- 
sents in  figure  a  **  half-boot,"  the  line  of  the  sole  b^g 
irom  east  to  west,  with  the  toe  at  the  extreme  west  It 
possesses  an  area  of  693  square  miles,  or  443,387  acres, 
and  iB,  therefore,  the  fifth  in  size  of  the  Welsh  counties. 

The  whole  area  of  this  county  is  occupied  by  the  lower 
Silurian  geological  formation.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
possess  mines  of  coal,  or  iron,  or  limestone ;  but,  as  if  to 
oompensate  for  this  want^  it  is  the  richest  of  all  the  Welsh 
countieB  in  its  metalliferous  lodes.  Its  lead  mines  have 
long  been  famous ;  and  it  was  from  the  profits  of  his  min- 
ing speculations,  carried  on  chiefly  in  this  county,  that  the 
celebrated  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  was  enabled  to  cany  out 
his  gigantic  project  for  supplying  London  with  water,  by 
means  of  the  New  River.  The  Lisbume,  Goginan,  Cwm 
Tstwith,  and  other  mines  still  yield  largely,  and  have  been 
sources  of  great  profit  to  the  adventurers.  Some  of  the 
lead  raised  is  very  rich  in  silver ;  and  in  the  17th  century 
the  quantil^  of  silv^  obtained  was  so  considerable,  that, 
by  virtue  of  letters-patent,  a  mint  existed  for  coining  it  on 
the  spot 

Oardiganshire  is  exceedingly  wild  and  mountainous; 
but  the  mountains  generally  have  little  of  grandeur  in  their 
character,  Plinlimmon  itself,  in  spite  of  its  hdght,  being 
singularly  deficient  in  boldness  of  outlinei  There  is  a 
considerable  tract  of  flat  land  lying  along  the  sea  coast, 
especially  towards  the  south-west,  the  general  aspeet  of 
which  is  so  dreary  and  desolate,  that  it  has  been  called, 
and  witili  good  reason,  the  desert  of  Wales.  In  that  district 
it  is  almost  possibb  to  travel  30  miles  in  a  straight  line 
without  seeing  a  house,  or  a  road,  or  a  human  being.  The 
principal  mountains  are  Flinlimmon,  just  within  the  county 
i>oundary  on  the  north-east,  rising  to  the  height  of  2469 
ieet^  and  Tregaron  mountain,  near  Tregaron,  in  the  south- 
east^ 1778  feet  in  height  Few  of  the  others  exceed  1000 
feet  in  elevation. 

The  vale  of  Teifi  presents  views  of  great  beauty  and 
intereet^  especially  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  The  valleys 
of  the  Aeron,  the  Tstwith,  and  the  Rheiddl,  also  present 
ecenes  of  great  beauty,  especially  the  last,  in  which  is  the 
famous  Devil's  Bridge,  with  the  falls  of  the  Rheidol,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  pieces  of  Welsh  scenery. 

The  county  abounds  in  lakes  and  rivers.  The  chief  of 
the  latter  is  the  Teifi,  which  rises  in  a  lake  of  the  same 
name  (Uyn  Teifi),  about  8  miles  north-east  of  Tregaron ; 
flowing  through  the  centre  of  the  county,  in  a  south-west 
direction,  till  it  reaches  Lampeter,  it  becomes  from  that 
point  the  county  boundary,  separating  it  from  Carmarthen 
and  Pembroke,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  50  miles  from 
its  source,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Cardigan.  The  Aeron 
takes  its  rise  in  some  lakes  in  a  low  range  of  hills  called 
Hynydd  Bach,  and  first  flowing  in  a  southerly  direction, 
and  afterwards  nearly  west,  fdls  into  the  sea  at  Aber- 
aeron.  The  Tstwith  and  Rheidol  both  rise  in  Plinlimmon, 
and  flowing  west,  cross  the  county,  falling  into  the  sea 
at  Aberystwith ;  and  the  Towy  forms  the  county  boundary, 
separating  it  from  Brecknockshire  on  the  south-east 

Cardiganshire  has  been  called  the  lake  county  of  Wales, 
an  appellation  which  it  well  deserves.  The  most  important 
are  Llyn  Teifi,  Llyn  Fyrddyn  Fawr,  Llyn  Egnant,  Llyn 
Qynon,  and  Llyn  Eiddwen;  but  hardly  any  of  them 
exceeds  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  They  abound 
in  trout,  and  are  now  a  good  deal  resorted  to  by  angLers. 


The  climate  on  the  ooast  Is  mild  and  salubrious,  but 
suffers  from  an  excess  of  rain.  The  climate  of  the  hiU 
country  is  cold,  wet,  and  bleak.  The  cultivated  crops  con- 
sist of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  turnips,  and  potatoes ;  and  u 
the  lower  districts  on  the  coast,  especially  in  the  neidilxHU^ 
hood  of  Aberaeron,  Llanrhystyd,  and  Cardigan,  gocM  crops 
are  raisecl ;  and  at  the  last-named,  as  well  as  at  Lampeter, 
great  improvements  are  now  being  effected,  by  means  of 
the  (Government  Drainage  Bill,  in  draining  and  improving 
several  large  estates.  In  1873  there  were  2038  holdingi 
of  an  acre  and  upwards,  and  1278  of  less  size, — the  average- 
extent  being  118  acres,  while  that  of  all  Wales  is  74j  acres. 
Seven  holdings  exceedJed  5000  acres,  and  none  extended  to 
30,000  acres.  It  is  calculated  that  one-half  of  the  lands 
are  enclosed.  The  hill  district  is  entirely  occupied  with 
wild  heathy  pastures,  which  are  stocked  with  the  smaU 
mountain  idieep  of  the  country,  and  witii  herds  of  ponies 
and  cattle,  which  are  annually  drafted  off  by  dealers  to  be 
fattened  in  the  more  fertile  districts  of  Wales  or  England. 
Cardiganshire  has  long  been  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses, 
and  for  these  high  prices  are  obtained  from  English  dealen, 
who  now  visit  the  farms  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  following  tables  show  the  acreage  of  particular  crops, 
and  the  numl^  of  live  stock  in  the  years  1872  alnd 
1875  >- 


1872.... 
1876.... 


Oiem 
Cro|M. 
U,789 
13,858 


Qnm 
routton. 
40,506 
87,W1 

23.fs9 
20,888 


Otta.  Barlqr.       Wheat. 

81,411        26,849        8430 
80,640        24,868        8469 
Honea.  Cattla. 

1872 11,Y«2        66,665        203.619 

1876 12,745        61,685        206,846 

Black  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  butter,  barley,  oats,  woollen 
manufactures,  slates,  and  lead  and  lead  ore  form  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export 

The  railways  within  the  county  are  the  Cambrian,  by 
means  of  which  access  is  given  to  Aberystwith  from  aU 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  line  through  Tregaron  and 
Lampeter,  and  by  way  of  Pencader  to  Carmarthen.  At 
present  the  county  town  is  without  any  railway  commu- 
nication. 

The  principal  Mms  are — Cardigan,  Aberaeron  (at  which, 
in  consequence  of  its  central  situation,  the  county  sessions 
are  hekl),  Aberystwith,  Llanbadam  Fawr,  Tregaron,  Lam- 
peter, and  Ad^ar, — which  last  is  the  name  given  to  the 
portion  of  Newcastle  Emlyn  on  the  Cardigan  side  of 
the  Teifi.  The  county,  which  contains  97  parishes,  is  in 
the  diocese  of  St  David's :  and  at  Lampeter  there  is  a 
college  for  the  education  of  the  Welsh  clergy.  It  returns 
one  member  to  Parliament  and  has  done  so  since  1536. 
The  political  infldence  is  mvided  between  the  families  of 
Powell  of  Nant-Eos  (Conservative)  and  Pryse  of  Gogerddan. 
Pryse  of  PeithyU,  Lloyd  of  Coedmore,  and  the  earl  oi 
Lisburue  (Liberal).'  Constituency  in  1875,  4563.  The 
annual  value  of  real  property  paying  income  tax  is  X256,078u 
The  populstion  of  the  county  by  the  census  of  1871  was 
73,441,  giving  an  average  of  105*2  persons  to  a  square 
mile,  or  6*3  acres  to  eacm  person.  (5f  the  total  number 
33,396  were  males,  and  40,045  females,  showing  an  unusual 
disproportion  of  the  sexes,  in  the  great  excess  of  females. 
This  may  be  perhaps  accounted  for  by  the  emigration  of  men 
to  the  mining  districts,  especially  Glamorganshire,  where 
the  excess  off  males  would  just  balance  the  deficiency  in 
Cardigan.  (Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke.  The  number  ol 
inhabited  houses  in  1871  was  16,420,  uninhabited  741, 
and  building  76, — giving  an  average  of  23*6  inhabited 
houses  to  a  square  mile,  and  4*4  persons  to  each  house. 
The  following  table  gives  the  census  returns  for  the  kst 
fifty  years: — 

1821 67.784    I    1851 70.796 

1881 64,780        1861 72,245 

1S41  68,766    I    1871 78,441 
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Hie  women  oiAy  often  be  teen  dreeted  in  the  picturesque 
eoitiime  of  Wales,  sod  haying  their  heads  snrmounted  by  the 
bigk-crowned  broad-brimmed  hat  Many  curious  customs 
and  superstitions  still  surrive.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
Bairiage,  a  "  bidder  "  goes  from  house  to  house  inviting  the 
uunates  ir  the  wedding.  It  is  ezpecte4  that  all  the  guests 
are  to  brkg  presents  of  money  and  provisions.  The 
marriage  always  takes  place  on  a  Saturday ;  but  the  guests 
Hsemble  on  Friday  with  their  presents.  All  theee  are  set 
down  on  paper,  that  repayment  may  be  made  if  demanded; 
hat  this  seldom*  happens.  The  furnishing  of  the  bride  is 
sbo  brought  home  on  this  day.  On  Saturday  ten  or  twenty 
of  the  man's  friends  who  are  best  mounted  go  to  demand 
the  bride.  She  ii  placed  on  a  horse,  behind  her  father^ 
who  ridea  off  as  fast  as  he  can.  He  is  soon,  however,  over- 
taken. IVesents  continue  to  be  received  on  Saturday  and 
Sonday,  and  on  Monday  they  are  sold,  and  sometimes 
with  the  money  received  realize  £50  or  X60. 

There  are  numerous  Britidi  and  Roman  antiquities  in 
tke  county,  consisting  of  cromlechs,  tumuli,  camps,  and 
ititions,  and  also  the  remains  of  a  Roman  road  (the  Sam 
Helen)  about  four  miles  from  Tregaron,  and  the  Roman 
town  Loffentium  at  Llanio 

The  castles  of  Alwrystwith,  Cardigan,  and  Newcastle 
Emlyn  are  interesting  ruins,  and  the  remains  of  Strata 
Flonda  Abbey  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  eccle- 
fisstical  antiquities  of  South  Wales.  The  church  of  Uan- 
badam  Fawr  (once  the  seat  of  a  bishopric)  is  a  fine 
example  of  a  severe  type  of  Early  English  architecture,  and 
tke  collegiate  church  of  Llanddewi  Brefi  marks  the  site  of 
the  syuMl  in  which,  according  to  the  legend,  St  David 
confoted  the  Pelagians. 

Hie  early  history  of  the  district  is  obecure,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion  it  was  tenanted  by  the  Demetse, 
a  Odtio  tribe,  within  >rhoee  limits  was  comprised  the 
greater  portion  of  the  south-west  of  Wales  Mingled  with 
it;  though  living  at  perpetual  variance,  was  a  Gaelic  popu- 
liiion  (drawn,  probably,  from  Ireland),  which  in  the  6th 
eentnry  had  got  the  upper  hand,  and  in  turn  was  subdued 
hy  the  sons  of  Cunedda,  who  came  as '  liberators  from 
Korth  Britain.  One  6f  these  sons  was  Caredig,  who  con- 
quered and  gave  the  name  to  the  province  of  Caredigion, 
which  was  nearly  coextensive  with  the  present  county  of 
Csrdigan.  In  the  8th  century  it  formed  part  of  the 
dominion  of  Sitsylt  (from  whom  it  received  the  name  of 
SeisByltwg),  and  was  hotly  disputed  by  the  descendants  of 
kis  sons  and  daughter.  Ultimately  it  fell  to  the  latter,  and 
at  the  dose  of  the  1 1th  century  had  been  reduced  to  sub- 
Bission  to  the  Norman  sway,  from  which,  in  spite  of  short- 
fived  snocesses,  it  never  escaped. 

Oardigan  was  one  of  the  counties  involved  in  the 
aiagnlar  dbtnrbancee  known  as  the  Rebecca  riots. 

Cabdioak,  a  market  town  and  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  England,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
tiu  same  name,  ii  situated  on  the  south-east  of  Oardigan 
B17,  about  36  miles  by  rail  from  Carmarthen,  at  the 
ttonth  of  the  Teifi,  whidi  there  dividee  the  county  from 
Pembrokeshire.  The  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  slate 
ledt,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and  irregukr. 
The  principal  structures  are  the  church  of  St  Mary*s,  a  fine 
ind  spacious  edifice  of  considerable  ant'quity,  the  county 
jeil,  erected  in  1793,  the  national  school  dating  from  1848, 
a&d  a  large  block  of  buildings  which  includee  a  town  hall, 
en  exchange,  a  granmiar  school,  a  public  library,  and 
vinous  marketSL  Besides  being  the  commercial  centre  of 
a  pretty  extensive  district,  Oardigan  engages  in  the  coasting 
trade  and  the  fisheries,  and  exports  slates,  oats,  barley,  and 
Wter.  Its  harbour  is  unfortunately  obstructed  by  a  bar, 
eo  that  the  entrance  ia  dangerous  for  vessels  of  more  than 
300  ioQ8  burden,  except  at  high  spring  tides,  when  it  is 


passable  for  vessels  drawing  15  to  18  feet  of  water.  The 
imports  in  1874  were  valued  at  £3035,  the  exports  at  £52. 
The  borough,  in  conjunction  with  Aberystwith,  Lampeter, 
and  Adpar,  has  returned  one  member  to  Parliament  since 
1836;  and  in  1874  the  district  had  a  constituency  of 
1981.  The  population  in  1871  was  3461  in  the  municipal 
borough,  and  4939  in  the  oarliairfotcry,  which  is  partly 
in  Pembrokeshire. 

Cardigan,  called  br  the  Welah  Abeiteift,  fiom  its  poeition  at  tke 
mouth  of  th«  river,  nmt  rose  into  importance  abont  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest  In  1180  the  English  srmy,  under  Randolph, 
earl  of  Chester,  suffered  a  eevere  defest  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the 
hands  of  ths  Welsh.  The  town  was  foitified  br  Khys  ap  Gryffydd, 
prince  of  South  Walee,  to  whom  was  also  ascribed  the  foundation 
of  the  castle,  which  is  stiU  represented  by  a  few  mios  near  the 
bridge.  His  grandson  Maelgwn  rased  the  castle  to  ths  ground,  aad 
ravaged  the  town  ;  but  the  effects  of  his  Tengeauce  were  not  long 
after  repaired,  and  the  castle  continued  to  be  a  post  of  some  import- 
.ance  down  to  the  ParliamenUry  wars,  when  it  was  held  for  a  while 
by  the  Rojalist  forces.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  was,  befdre  the 
Reformation,  a  small  priory  of  &Viedictine  monks,  which,  as  a 
private  dwelling  in  the  17th  century,  obUined  some  celebrity  ee 
the  residence  of  Orinda  (Catherine  Philipe),  the  friend  of  Jeremy 
Taylor.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  wss  the  more  important 
priory  of  St  Dogmael ;  and  abont  three  miles  up  the  river  are  the 
ruins  of  Cilgerran  Castle. 

CARDIGAN,  Jjjoa  Thomab  Bbudskill^  uevxotb, 
KARL  OP  (1797-1868).  and  Baron  Bmdenell  in  the  peerage 
of  England,  lieutenant-^neral,  was  the  eldest  surriTing  soa 
of  the  sixth  earl,  and  was  bom  at  Hambledon  in  Hamp« 
shire,  October  16,  1797.  He  studied  for  seTeral  terms  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford;  and  in  1818  entered  Parliament 
as  member  for  the  borough  of  Marlborough  nnder  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Ailesbury.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1824  as  comet  in  the  8th  Hussars,  and  was  promoted  in 
1832  to  be  lieutenantKx>lonel  in  the  15th  Hussars.  With 
this  regiment  he  made  himself  one  of  the  most  unpopular 
of  commanding  officers.  He  gave  the  reins  to  bis  natural 
overbearing  and  quarrelsome  temper,  treating  his  men 
with  excessive  rigour  and  indulging  in  nnscmpulous  licenti- 
ousness.  Within  two  years  he  held  105  courts-martial,  and 
made  more  than  700  arrests,  although  the  actual  strength 
of  his  regiment  was  only  350  men.  In  consequence  of  one 
of  his  numerous  personal  quarrels,  he  left  the  regiment  in 
1834 ;  but  two  years  later,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  his 
father,  he  was  reinstated  in  the  army,  and  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  11th  Hussars.  He  played  the  same 
part  as  before,  and  was  censured  for  it ;  but  h^  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  post,  and  the  discipline  and  equipment  of  his 
regiment,  in  which  he  took  great  pride,  received  high 
commendation  from  the  duke  of  Welliijgton.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  August 
1837.  In  September  1840  Lord  Cardigan  fonght  a  dnel, 
on  Wimbledon  Common,  with  Captain  Tuckett,  an  officer 
of  his  regiment.  The  latter  was  wounded,  and  Lord 
Cardigan  was  tried  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  charge 
of  f ebniously  shooting  his  adversary.  But  the  trial  was  a 
mere  sham,  and  on  a  trivial  tedinical  ground  he  was 
acquitted.  In  1854,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War, 
the  earl  of  Cardigan  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
light  cavalry  brigade,  with  the  rank  of  mijorgeneral,  and 
he  spent  a  very  large  sum  in  the  purchase  of  horses  and 
on  the  equipment  of  his  regiment  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  early  actions  of  the  campaign,  and  displayed 
throughout  the  greatest  personal  courage  and  the  greatest 
recklessness  in  exposing  his  men.  The  feat  which  made 
his  name  famous  was  the  charge  of  his  brigade,  nnmbering 
600  men,  on  a  body  of  Bussian  heavy  cavalry  3600  in 
number  at  the  battle  of  Balaclava  (October  25,  1854). 
He  forcdd  his  way  through  the  enemy,  but  half  his  men 
and  horses  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  charge, 
celebrated  by  Tennyson  in  his  well-known  lyric,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  contrcTversy, — some  critics  having  an  egra 
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only  U>  the  splendid  daring  and  nnqaeationing  obedience 
to  orden,  and  others  seeing  onlj  a  foolhardy  and  uDJastifi- 
able  throwing  away  of  valnable  lives.  At  ihe  dose  of  the 
war  the  earl  was  created  K.C.B.,  and  was  appointed 
inspector-general  of  cavalry,  and  this  post  he  held  till 

1860.  In  1859  he  ^as  promoted  colonel  of  the  5th 
Dragoon  Qnards,  bnt  was  transferred  in  the  following 
year  to  the  command  of  his  former  regiment,  the  11  th 
Hussars.     Ho  attained  the  rank  of  Uentenant-general  in 

1861.  He  was  twice  married,  in  1826  and  in  1858,  but 
had  no  children.  '  On  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Deene  Park,  Northamptonshire,  on  the  28th  of  March 
''868,  the  titles  passed  to  his  relative^  the  marqnis  of  Ailes- 
bury. 

CARDINAL,  the  name  of  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Very  varying  statements  are 
found  in  the  ecclesiastical  historians  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  name,  the  period  at  which  it  was  first  used,  and  tiie 
persons  to  whom  it  was  applied  in  the  earliest  time  of  its 
Qse.  This  uncertainty  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that 
both  the  thing  and  the  name  were  at  no  time  appointed 
and  created,  but  grew  up  by  successive  and  mainly  abusive 
encroachments  legitimatized  by  usance,  and  from  time  to 
time  more  formally  by  Papal  briefs  and  bulls.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  word  was  originally  applied  to 
priests  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  and  is  applied  to 
other  things,  as  synonymous  with  "principal,"  Uiat  on 
which  a  thing  hinges  (eardo,  a  hinge).^  The  other  ideas 
which  have  been  put  forward, — as  that  the  prieets  so  termed 
attended  the  pontiff  when  celebrating  mass,  standing  at 
the  corners  (eardinet)  of  the  altar,  tiiat  cardinal  priests 
were  those  refugees  from  persecution  who  were  received 
and  "  incardinated  "  into  the  clerical  body  of  churches  lAore 
happily  circumstanced,  and  some  others — maybe  deemed  the 
fanciful  inventions  of  later  writers  in  search  of  originality. 
What  priests  those  were,  who  in  fact  or  by  privilege  used 
this  title  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  is  a  much 
larger  and  more  debatable  question,  on  which  scores  of 
volumes  have  been  written.  If,  however,  a  guide  is  to  be 
ehosen,  no  safer  can  be  found  than  Bingham,'  who  says, 
when  pointing  out  that  archpresbytors  were  by  no  means 
the  same  thing  as  cardinal  presbytent,  that  the  use  of  the 
term  cardinal  cannot  be  found  in  any  genuine  writer  before 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (t  604).  For,  says  he, 
the  Roman  CouncU,  on  which  alone  Bellarmine  relies  to 
prove  the  word  to  have  had  a  greater  antiquity,  is  a  mere 
figment.  For  the  authorities  for  an  earlier  use  of  the  torm, 
such  as  they  are,  the  reader  may  consult  Ckietano  Moroni's 
Ditwnario  at  the  word  Cardinal  As  regards  the  torm 
**  genuine  "  in  Bingham's  statoment,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  both  Baronius  and  Bellarmine  regard  the  council  said 
to  have  been  held  at  Rome  by  Sylvester  I.  in  324  as 
genuine.  Van  Espen,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  it  to  be 
apocryphal.  Further,  in  alluding  to  the  origin  of  the 
name,  Bingham  notices  the  opinion  of  Bellarmine  that  the 
word  was  first  applied  to  certain  principal  churches,  and 
remarks  that  others  have  supposed  that  those  among  the 
priests  in  populous  cities  who  were  chosen  from  among  the 
rest  to  be  a  conncil  for  the  bishop  were  first  called 
cardinals.     And  Stillingfleet'  says, — "When  afterwards 

I  Pope  Eageniof  IT.  writliig  in  1481,  Mys.  "  As  tb«  door  of  abooae 
tnnu  upon  Hs  hinges,  eo  the  See  of  the  Unirenal  Apostolical  Chnrch 
rests  and  is  supported  on  this  institutioD."  Cave,  in  bis  article  on 
Anastasins,  the  Roman  librarian  {Scr.  £ecl,  voL  ii.  p.  S6,  ooL  ii.) 
footes  the  words  of  Pope  Leo  (aboat  848)  respecting  him — "7V««&yter 
eardinU  nottri  qutm  not  in  tUulo  B.  Afaredli  JIaH.  aiqus  Pont, 
mrdinavimui ;"  that  is  to  say,  continues  Cave,  that  that  Chnrch  was 
•peciaUy  entrusted  to  him,  that  he  might  continnaUy  be  boated  in  the 
eare  of  it,  kmquamJanMa  in  eardint  tuo, 

•  Jkd.  Antiq.,  bk.  ii.  ch.  19,  see.  18. 

*  ifnUopiH  pL  ii.  ch.  8. 


these  tities^  were  much  increased,  those  presbyten  that 
were  placed  in  the  ancient  titles,  which  were  the  chiel 
among  them,  were  called  Cardinales  Presbytori,  which 
were  looked  ou  as  the  chief  of  the  clergy,  and  therefore 
were  the  chief  members  of  the  council  of  presbyters  to  tha 
bishop."  Stillingfieet  appears,  however,  to  have  been  think 
ing  exclusively  of  Rome.  Various  other  churches  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain— as  Bonrges,  Metz^ 
Ravenna,  Fermo,  Salerno,  Naples,  Cologne,  C<nnposteUa» 
&c,— -claimed  the  tide  of  cardinal  for  th^  canons  aa  hj 
privilege,  in  most  cases  probably  usurped  and  not 
granted.  But  the  name  appears  gradually  to  have  been 
understood  to  appertain  only  to  tiiose  whom  the  popo 
specially  created  cardinals.  And  at  last,  in  1567,  Pope 
Pius  V.  definitively  decreed  that  none  should  assume  the 
tide  of  cardinal  save  those  created  such  by  the  Bomaa 
pontiff,  and  the  word  from  that  time  to  this  has  been 
exclusively  so  applied. 

If  the  origin  and  early  use  of  the  term  cardinal  is  obscnre,  e 

the  institution  of  a  collegiate  body  consisting  of  cardinals  ^^^^ 
and  of  none  other  is  yet  more  so.  There  seem  to  be  traces 
of  such  a  conception  in  the  life  of  Leo  IIL  (t  816) 
written  by  Anastasins  the  librarian.  And  Moroni  cites 
many  passages  from  various  authors  and  documento  between 
the  above  date  and  1100,  with  a  view  of  showing  that^  at 
all  evento,1>y  the  end  of  that  time  the  body  of  cardinals 
was  recognized  as  a  collegiate  corporation.  But  his 
citetions  seem  to  prove  rat£er  the  reverse.  Nor  do  we 
reach  solid  ground  in  this  respect  till  we  come  to  the  hvSk 
''Postquam"^  of  Sixtus  Y.  (3d  December  1585)  which 
finally  regulates  the  composition  of  the  Sagro  CclUffUK. 
By  this  instrument  sr^venty  is  fixed  as  the  maxmiun 
number  of  the  sacred  college  *' after  the  example  of  the 
seventy  elders  appointed  by  Gk>d  as  counsellors  of  Moses.** 
Nor  has  the  number  ever  been  exceeded  since  that  time, 
though  it  is  expressly  laid  down  by  the  authorities  on  the 
subject,  that  no  canonical  disability  existo  to  prevent  the 
pope  from  exceeding  that  number  should  he  see  fit  to  do 
so.  By  the  same  bull  **  Postquam,"  it  is  also  provided 
that  the  seventy  of  the  Sacred  College  should  consist  of  six 
cardinal  bishops,  fifty  cardinal  priests,  and  fourteen  cardinal 
deacons.  The  six  cardinal  bishops  are  the  bishops  of  the 
sees  lying  immediately  around  Rome.  The  fifty  cardinal 
priesto  tiJce  their  ''  titles  ^  from  the  principal  churches  in 
Rome,  but  are  many  of  them  bishops  or  archbishops  of 
distent  sees,  and  four  must  be  by  r^;ulation   members 

i usually  the  "generals'')  of  the  monastic  orders.  The 
ourteen  deacons  take  their  titles  from  the  "  deaconries " 
esteblished  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  for  the  assiat- 
auQe  and  protection  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
faithful  It  may  be  added  4iere  that  Sixtus  Y.,  by  the 
above-mentioned  bull,  decrees  that  if  any  person  created 
a  cardinal  be  not  in  deacon's  orders,  he  must  receive  them 
within  the  year.  But ''  diBpensations,"  by  virtue  of  which 
the  dignity  has  been  held  for  many  years  by  men  not  even 
in  deacons'  orders,  have  been  common.  If  any  cardinal 
should  be  in  such  a  position  at  the  time  of  the  Pope's  death, 
he  cannot  enter  condave  or  participate  in  the  election,  unless 
by  immediately  qualifying  himself  by  taking  orders. 

As  the  institution  of  ct^inals  was  entirely  arbitrary  and  NuxntM 
an  abuse,  so,  despite  the  shadow  of  an  attempt  to  find  or  f^J^fg 
make  a  raUon  dHre  for  their  existence  in  the  assignment  past  xxx 
of  such  dignities  to  certain  special  sees  and  churches  in  and 


^  /.«.,  thoee  principal  incambenclei  which  Anom  the  earlleet  egee  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  had  been  eo  celled, — a  nee  of  the  word  of  whS<4 
A  cnrione  eTurviTal  may  he  traced  in  the  common  phraee  '*a  title  to 
holy  orders." 

*  See,  however,  Cave,  SeHpL  EecL  Hid,  Lit.,  rot  U.  p.  1S4,  whs 
Bays  that  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  they  wen  < 
{aniti  «miO>  in  an  Apoetolio  College. 
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•roond  Boom,  their  connection  with  those  churches  very 
soon  became  purely  nominal  and  formal ;  and  everything 
connected  with  the  selection  of  them  depended  wholly  on 
the  will  of  the  ponti£  Not  so,  as  will  be  seen  presently, 
their  prerogatives  when  they  had  been  created.  And  the 
limits,  which  might  be  supposed  to  have*bounded  the  field 
ffom  which  the  Pope  could  select  the  objects  of  his  favour, 
became  constantly  enlarged.  A  few  only  of  the  many 
inatanees  of  creations  illustrating  this  fact  which  are  on 
reeord  can  be  here  mentioned.  Clement  YL,  in  1348, 
seated  his  aephew  Peter  Boger  cardinal  when  he  was 
aereoteen.  Sixtus  IV.,  in  1477,  created  John  of  Araffon 
cardinal  at  the  age  o^  fourteen,  and  at  the  same  time  nis 
nephew  RaffaeUe  Biario  who  was  seventeen.  Innocent 
Vm.  (t  1492)  created  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  afterwards 
Leo  X^  cardinal  at  fourteen,  his  eminence  having  been 
Apoetolic  Protonotary  ever  since  he  was  seven  I  Ippolite 
d'Eete  had  been  an  archbishop  for  the  last  nine  years,  when 
Alexander  YL  created  him  cardinal  in  his  seventeenth  year. 
Alfred  of  Portugal  was  made  cardinal  by  Leo  X.  when  he 
vas  aeven  years  old,  on  condition,  however,  that  he  should 
not  aaaume  the  outward  insignia  of  the  dignity  till  he 
ahonld  be  fourteen.  The  some  pontiff  made  John  of  Lorraine 
cardinal  at  twenty,  Alexander  YL  having  previously  made 
him  coa4jutor  of  the  bishop  of  Metz  at  four  years  old. 
Clement  YIL  made  Odet  di  Coligny  cardinal  at  twelve. 
Paul  UL  Famese  (t  1549),  created  his  nephew  Alexander 
Fameee  cardmal  at  fourteen ;  his  grandson  Ouido  Ascanio 
Sforxa,  the  son  of  his  daughter  Costanxa,  at  sixteen ;  his 
cousin  Niccol6  Qaetani  at  twelve;  his  relative  Ginlio 
Feltre  dalla  Bovere,  at  ekven;  and  a  second  grandson, 
Banucdo  Famese,  at  fifteen,  having  made  him  anihbishop 
of  Naples  the  vear  before.  Paul  iao  created  Charles  of 
JLonaine,  biotber  of  Msit  Queen  of  Scots,  cardinal  at 
twentj-two,  although  he  had  a  brother  in  the  Sacred 
College  at^the  time,  which  is  contrary  to  the  constitutions 
and  the  decree  of  one  of  the  Pope's  predecessors.  But  this 
is  only  one  out  of  a  hundred  facts  which  demonstrate  the 
fotility  of  the  attempt  to  bind  the  hands  of  one  infallible 
aatocrat  by  the  rules  enacted  b^  his  predecessors.  Sixtus 
V.  (t  1590),  a  great  reformer  of  abuses,  made  his  nephew 
Alexander  FereUi  cardinal  at  fourteen.  Paul  Y.  (t  1621) 
created  Maurice  of  Savoy  cardinal  at  fourteen.  Carlo  de' 
Medici  at  nineteen,  and  Ferdinand  of  Austria  at  ten. 
CSement  XIL  (t  1740)  made  Luigi  di  Borbone  archbishop 
el  Toledo  and  cardinal  at  the  age  of  e«ffht.  And,  kstly, 
Pioa^TIL  (f  1823)  created  a  second  Luigi  di  Borbone, 
the  aon  of  the  above-mentioned  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
cardinal  at  twenty-three.  The  list  of  such  creations  might 
be  much  extended.  Previously  to  the  publication  of  the 
boB  **  Postquam  **  by  Sixtus  Y.  the  number  of  the  Sacred 
College  was  extremely  variable.  John  XXIL,  requested 
an  1^1  to  make  two  French  cardinals,  replied  that  there 

i  only  twenty  cardinals'  hats,  that  seventeen  of  these 
already  French,  and  that  he  could,  therefore,  only 

;  one  more.  At  the  death  of  Clement  YL  (1352)  the 
cardinftls  determined  that  their  number  should  not  exceed 
twenty.  Urban  YI.  (t  1389)  created  a  great  number; 
and  we  find  the  coUege  making  representations  to  Pius  IL 
(t  1464)  to  the  effect  that  the  dignity  of  the  purple  was 
diminished  by  such  excess.  Sixhis  lY.  (f  1484),  how- 
erex'f  multiplied  the  number  of  his  creations  to  an 
nnexainpled  extent;  and  Alexander  YL  (t  1503) 
exceeded  him.  Leo  X.  created  thirty-one  cardinals  at  one 
batch,  leaying  at  his  death  sixty-five,  a  number  unpro- 
cadented  np  to  that  time.  Paul  UL,  however,  created 
aaventy^me.  But  Paul  lY.  (+  1559)  issued  the  bull 
called  "  Compactum,"  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  the 
BBBiber  of  cardinals  should  never  exceed  forty.  Uis 
«",  however.  Phis  lY.  (+  1565)  raised 


the  number  to  forty-six.     In  1590  came  the  final  settle 
inent  at  seventy  by  Sixtub  '*^,  as  has  been  said. 

Many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the  different  forms  j 

used  by  the  popes  in  the  creation  of  cardinals  in  different  ***<*^« 
ages,  and  many  more  still  larger  treatises  expro/esso  on  the  of  creatiau: 
strictly  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  what  may  be  more  properly 
called  the  social,  portions  of  the  accustomed  ceremoni&l. 
But  it  must  suffice  here  to  characterize  very  generally  the 
differences  which  have  prevailed  from  age  to  age  in  the  first 
respect,  and  to  say  but  a  few  words  on  the  second  head. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  changes  which  have  takea 
place  in  the  methods  used  for  the  creation  of  cardinals 
may  be  very  shortly  stated.  They  have  been  such  aa 
indicate  the  steadily  increasing  absolutism  of  the  pontifb. 
A  proclamation  to  Uie  congregation  including  an  invitation 
to  any  person  to  state  any  ground  of  objection  known  to 
him  soon  gave  place  to  a  real  consultation  of  the  college 
by  the  Pope,  and  a  real  assent  on  the  part  of  the  cardin:.is 
to  the  proposed  new  nominations,  which  in  its  turn 
dwindled  off  at  a  very  early  period  to  a  mere  form  of  asking 
and  receiving  consent.  In  the  earlier  centuries  the  crea- 
tions almost  always  took  place  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  Quattro  Tempora,^  and  generally  in  the  Basilica  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  There,  after  the  Introit  and 
collect  of  the  Mass  had  been  said,  a  reader  ascended  the 
pulpit  and  proclaimed  the  intended  creation  of  such  and 
such  persons,  ending  with  an  invitation  precisely  similar 
to  that  used  in  our  churches  in  the  publication  oY  banns 
of  marriage,  and  a  real  inquiry  followed  the  statement  of 
any  objector.  At  a  later  p^iod  the  Pope  asked  of  the 
cardinals  assembled  in  secret  consistory  whether  in  their 
opinion  there  should  be  a  creation  of  cardinals,  and  of  how 
munyl  And  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  residence  of 
any  cardinals  who  might  be  ill  to  bring  back  their  replies 
to  the  same  questions.  Then,  satisfactory  answers  having 
been  obtained  from  at  least  the  majority,  the  Pope  said 
"  PorUtur  nwia  cathedra.*'  The  chair  was  brought,  and 
placed  at  his  right  hand.  Thereupon  all  the  cardinals 
rose,  and  stood  raxiged  against  the  wall  at  a  distance  ottt 
of  earshot  of  the  rvasX  throne.  The  dean  of  the  Sacred 
College  placed  himself  in  the  empty  chair,  and  the  Pope 
told  him  in  a  low  voice  whom  he  purposed  to  create,  add- 
ing "  Quid  vobii  vidHur  t "  One  by  one  all  present  were 
similarly  interrogated,  and  then  the  Pope  said  aloud,  ''  Deo 
gratias  kabemus  de  pereonie  ereandis  concordiam  (mniurn 
fratnun,**  or  •'  quctsi  omniunif  **  or  "  majorit  partial  **  as 
the  case  might  be.  And  then  the  pontiff  at  once  pro- 
claimed the  new  dignitaries : — '*  AudorUate  Dei  Omnipo- 
tentiSf  Sanctorum  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Panlif  et  noetra 
creamut  Sandoe  Romanm  Ecclence  Cardinalet  Preshytero^ 
quidem  .  .  .  N.  N.  .  .  .  Diaconoe  vero  ...  N.  N.  .  .  . 
cum  dispeiucUionibus,  derogationibus,  et  clausulit  necessartii 
et  opporlunis."  He  then  thrice  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  sa3ring  as  he  did  so,  "  In  nomine  Patris,  ^c, 
Amen^*  and  the  consistory  was  at  an  end. 

In  later  times  the  proclamation  having  been  made  in 
consistory  by  the  simple  announcement,  "  HaJbemus fratree* 
so  and  so,  the  act  of  conferring  the  dignity  with  its  insignia 
on  the  new  recipients  was  performed  at  the  Papal  palace, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  mass  of  minptely  ordered  cere' 
menial  which  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  pompous  and 
gorgeous  scenic  performances  of  the  Roman  Church  and 
court  It  would  need  many  pages  to  describe  the  form 
and  order  of  the  ceremony,  the  intricacies  of  which  no 
one  was  ever  expected  to  remember  or  understand  save  the 
prof^sional  masters  of  the  ceremonies,  whose  business  it 
is  to  have  mastered  the  science.     And  a  description  of  it 

'  The  Quattro  Tempore  w»rt  the  fsits  with  which  each  quMioc  of* 
the  year  coiomeiiced. 

V.  —  It 
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ironld  aeire  no  poipota^  aave  that  of  causing  amazement 
at  the  oreigrown  mast  of  frivolity  which  the  constant 
tendencj  to  extingoiah  eignificance  under  heaps  of  materia] 
forms  and  show,  has  led  the  old  men  who  compose  the 
Roman  court  to  accumulate. 

The  social  portion,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  ceremonial 
attendant  on  the  creation  of  a  cardinal,  in  which  the  city 
and  all  the  inhabitants  are  concerned,  is  as  pompous,  and 
as  much  regulated  by  a  wholb  code  of  traditional  uses  and 
customs,  as  the  more  purely  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  business. 
The  making  of  presents  and  payn^ent  of  fees  to  persons  of 
all  sorts  of  conditions,  from  uie  high  and  reverend  officials 
of  the  Curia  to  the  cardinal's  lackeys,  makes  a  great  part 
of  it.  And  the  amount  of  all  these  payments  is  minutely 
regulated.  Great  illuminations^  take  place  in  the  city, 
and  especially  on  th?  facade  of  the  new  dignitary's  palace. 
Bands  of  music  parade  the  city,  and  are  specially  stationed 
before  the  residences  of  the  foreign  ministers.  The  new 
cardinal  opens  his  palace  for  a  great  full-dress  reception, 
where  all  who  have  a  decent  coat,  and  specially  all  strangers, 
are  welcomed.  These'  are  great  aod  noted  occasions  for 
the  display  of  the  diamoncU  and  toilettes  of  the  Roman 
patrician  ladies. 
OardinaLi  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  method  of  creating 
•-Petto  cardinals,  the  custom  of  reserving  cardinals  "  tJi  Pedore" 
must  be  briefly  noticed.  Various  causes  occasionally  arose 
to  lead  a  pontiff  to  deem  it  undesirable  to  declare  to  the 
world  the  person  whom  it  was  his  purpose  to  create  a 
cardinal.  Martin  Y.  (f  U31)  was  the  first  who  thus 
secretly  created  cardinals.  But  the  practice  then  and 
subsequently  differed  essentiaUy  from  that  which  the  ever- 
increasing  despotism  of  the  popes  brought  it  to  under  Paul 
IIL  and  thenceforward.  Martin  and  his  successors,  till 
Paul  IIL  took  the  members  of  the  college  into  their  con- 
fidence, only  strictlv  enjoining  them  not  to  divul^  the  fact 
that  such  and  sach  persons  were  in  fact  cardinaK  He 
died  leaviuff  four  cardinab  thus  unpublished,  having  taken 
the  oaths  of  the  other  cardinals  that  they  would  in  case  of 
his  death  recognize  them.  Notwithstanding  their  oaths, 
however,  they  loused  when  the  Pope  died  to.  do  so.  And 
the  popes  have  never  been  able  to  secure  the  admission  to 
the  college  of  those  whose  creation  has  been  left  by  their 
deaths  in  this  inchoate  state.  Sometimes  the  coUege  has 
recognised  them,  and  admitted  them  to  the  conclave; 
sometimes  the  succeeding  Pope  has  recreated  them  out  of 
respect  for  the  wisheB  of  his  predecessor.  Sometimes  they 
have  altogether  lost  the  promotion  intended  for  them.  The 
change  which  Paal  XII.  introduced  consisted  in  confining 
the  secret  of  the  unpublished  nominations  to  his  own  breast, 
keeping  it ''  in  pedore.**  His  practice  was,  and  that  of  his 
saccessors  has  been,  to  add  to  the  form  of  proclamation  in 
consistory,  "Altos  duos  (or  more  or  less)  in  pectort 
rtsfrvamus  arbiirio  nostro  quandocumque  dedarandos/* 
,  Before  quitting  the  Bubject  of  ceremonial,  a  word  or  two 
may  be  said  of  the  singular  practice  of  closing  and  subse- 
^d^en-  ^u^i^^y  opening  the  mouth  of  a  newly  created  cardinal 
Woftiie  Like  almost  everything  else  connected  with  the  subject 
^t^St^  this  form  had  once  a  real  significance,  but  has  become  a 
uioiviK  jQQ,^  meaningless  formality.  Some  reasonable  time  was 
originaUy  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  pontiff  in  one 
consistory  formally  pronounced  the  mouth  to  be  opened 
which  he  had  declared  to  be  closed  in  a  previous  con- 
sistory. Now  the  form  of  opening  is  pronounced  within 
a  few  minutes  of  the  form  of  closing.  As  may  be  readily 
understood  the  cardinal  whose  mouth  was  closed  could  not 
speak  or  vote  in  any  assembly  of  the  cardinals,  but  only 

'  It  is  to  bt  underatood  thftt  aU  thli  applies  to  tb«  ttats  of  things 
bsforA  ths  Italian  Qorenunent  took  posssssion  of  Rome.  The  Church 
now  oonsidfrs  herself  to  be  oiulsr  eoUpee,  and  lU  exterior  pomp  and 
iiisgsiAoinre  are  suppiwasd. 


hear.  When  it  has  occurred  that  a  cardinal  has  been  UH 
at  the  death  of  a  Pope  with  closed  muuth,  the  college 
have  usually  empowered  one  of  their  number  to  open  the 
mouth  of  the  cardinal  so  circumstanced.  But  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose,  as  many  have  imagined,  that  a  car- 
dinal, whose  mouth  remained  closed,  was  ineligible  tb  the 
Papal  throne.  For  not  only  any  such  cardind,  but  any 
person  whatever,  clerk  or  lay,  not  being  an  avowed  heretic, 
and  not  labouring  under  any  canonical  impediment  to  holy 
orders,  ia  perfectly  eligible  as  pope. 

The  chief  of  the  insignia  of  a  cardinal's  d\gnity  is  the  jjj^4 
scarlet  hat, — the  originsd  significance  of  which  was.  we  are  ^^ 
told,  to  remind  the  wearer  Uiat  he  was  to  be  it  all  timee 
ready  to  shed  his  blood  in  martyrdom  for  the  faith.  At 
an  early  period  it  became,  and  has  since  continued  to  be,  a 
huge  unwearable  construction  of  silk  and  hanging  tasaela, 
such  as  may  be  seen  suspended  from  the  ro(&  of  cathe- 
drals over  the  tombs  of  cardinals.  So  much  is  the  hat  the 
main  mark  of  a  cardinal's  dignity,  that  '*  to  receive  the  hat  * 
is  in  common  parlance  equivalent  to  being  ma^e  a  caixUnaL 
The  canonical  vestments  of  a  bardinal  are  scarlet.'  and  in  the 
city  and  in  their  homes  the  hems  and  such  like  of  their  coate, 
and  also  their  stockinn,  are  of  the  same  colour, — in  Italian 
parlance  "  purple. ''  Hence,  "  to  aspire  to  the  purple,"  "  to 
receive  the  purple,"  is  also  equivalent  to  being  a  candi- 
date for  or  beinff  made  a  cardinaL  Their  Eminences  also 
wear  a  scarlet  '*  oeretta,"  a  four-cornered  cap  of  the  shape 
well  known  in  pictures  and  engravings,  and  a  scMJet 
"  berettina,''  or  skull-cap.  Until  the  time  of  Urban  VTTT, 
the  cardinals  were  styled  ''  Illustrissimi ;  ^  but  that  pope 
decreed  that  they  should  for  the  future  be  called  '*  Eini- 
nentissimi,"  and  addressed  as  "your  Eminence." 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  privilege  of  a 
cardinal  as  an  elector  of  the  pontiff;  and  though  t&ecarj 
subject  IB  a  large  one,  a  very  few  words  will  suffice,  because  ^X 
the  treatment  of  it  falls  more  property  and  conveniently 
under  other  headings.  In  perfect  consistency  with  every 
other  portion  of  the  history  of  the  institution,  the  right 
and  privilege  of  the  cardinals  to  elect  the  Pope  is  an  abuae, 
and  has  b^n  attained  by  a  long  series  of  encroachments 
which  have  gradually  eliminated  the  originally  democratic 
constitution  of  the  ChurcL  The  popes  were  at  first 
chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful ;  then  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy ,  then  by  the  cardinals  with  the 
consent  of  the  clergy,  and,  ultimately,  absolutely  and 
exclusively  by  the  cardinals.  That  the  mode  of  election 
has  passed  through  these  phases  is  certain ;  but  the  chro- 
nological details  of  the  changes  are  extremely  obscure. 
The  methods  pursued  in  the  election  belong  to  another 
place.  And  this  article  may  be  concluded  by  a  statement 
of  the  fact,  often  misapprehended,  that  the  right  of  a 
cardinal  to  enter  conclave  with  his  brethren  and  vote  for 
the  new  Pope  u  indefeasible ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  deprived 
of  it  by  any.  declaration  of  the  late  Pope  or  deposition  by 
him,  or  by  any  amount  of  unworthineos,  however  patent 
Cases  are  on  record  in  which  popes  have  sought  bv  every 
means  in  their  power  to  prevent  certain  cardinals  from 
taking  part  in  the  election  that  would  follow  their  death, 
and  some  in  which  monstrous  crimes  have  rendered  such  ex- 
clusion reasonable  and  right  in  every  point  of  view.  But  in  I 
every  such  case  the  college  has  overruled  the  provisions  of 
the  deceased  pontiff,  and  admitted  the  acknowledged  membei 
of  their  body  to  take  part  in  the  election.  (T.  a.  t.) 

CARDONA  (perhaps  the  ancient  Udura),  a  fortified 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catabnia,  about  55  miles 
N.W.  of  Barcelona,  in  41"  57'  N.  lat  and  V  37'  K  long. 
It  occupies  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  the  banks  of  the 

*  Qvrt  in  the  caae  of  members  of  the  mooMtto  orders,  whoee  tei^ 
timiltf  ia  form  to  the  others.  Is  in  ooioor  that  enjoined  t^  thairipedal 
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Cbidoo8r%  a  bnach  of  tkt  IJobregat^  and  from  the  str^^ 
i  Iti  pofitioii  baa  been  abla  to  bid  dafianoe  to  rapeatad 
•ttt^  Bondes  ifta  eikadal  and  lamparti^  it  poaaevea  tba 
miBg  of  tha  palaoa  of  Bamon  Folcb,  tba  cbnrob  of  San 
TwMid,  and  tba  ebureb  in  wbieb  tba  famona  Oatalontan 
Mint  Bifflon  Konato  expired.  It  is  atill  mora  celebrated, 
howQfv,  for  tbe  ezteniiTe  depoeit  of  rook  aalt  in  ita 
ndmty,  wbicb  forma  a  moontain  maes  about  500  feet 
hA  in  the  bead  of  a  TuXiey,  eorered  b^  a  tbick  bed  of  a 
nddiih  bro?m  day,  and  i^parentlj  resluig'on  a  yeUowieb 
grqf  sandrtona.  -  llie  aalt  is  generalljmore  or  leaa  tranalu- 
centybntbu^maaaeeofitartfqnltetranaparent;  andpieoee 
eat  fran  it  are  worked  hj  artiats  in  Oanlona  into  Imagee, 
enid^a,  and  many  artidea  of  an  ornamental  kind. 
PoDoIation  abont  3000, 

OABDS,  Platuio  (x^i^mj^t  paper,  probably,  aa  Cbatto 
diinki,  tqvare  paper),  rectan^olar  pieoea  of  paateboard.  need 
ilgamea  Tbe  invention  of  p^yingcarda  baa  been  attritmted 
to  nriooa  naiion&  In  tbe  Cbineae  dictionary,  Ching-Ut^- 
tmg  (1678),  it  ia  aaid  that  cards  were  bvented  in  the 
fd^  of  fidan-bo,  1120  A.D.,  for  tbe  amnaement  of  bia 
moerofia  oononbinee.  There  ia  a  tradition  that  carda 
haTB  ezkted  in  India  from  time  immemorial,  and  that 
^  were  invented  bj  tbe  Brabmana.  A  jpaoc  of  carda, 
Midtobeatbonaandyearaoldyiapreaervedm  tbe  mnaenm 
o(  ^  Royal  Aaiatie  Society ;  but  modem  eritica'  are  of 
opinion  that  tbeae  carda  are  of  recent  date,  llie  invention 
of  eaida  baa  alao  been  aaaigned  to  the  Ilgyptiana,  but 
apparently  on  no  better  authority  than  the  Mief  that  tho 
npraaentationa  on  tarota  may  be  ao  interpretad  aa  to  con- 
Deet  ihem  With  ^yptian  phiLoaopby.  To  tbe  Araba, 
0«nnana,  Spaniard^  and  French  have  alao  been  ascribed 
the  invention  of  carda,  but  on  grounda  of  vaiying  f eebleneaa. 
Tbere  are  numeroua  ainciiuar  reaembhuioea  between  the 
iodent  game  of  clieaa  (^aiwranga^  tbe  four  an^  or 
memberaof  an  army)  and  carda  (aee  *'£aaayon  the  Indian 
Oanw  of  Cheaa,''  by  Sir  William  J^onea,  AtiaUe  JUaearchet, 
^  il),  from  which  it  baa  been  coigectured,  with  aoma 
^^  of  reason,  that  carda  were  aucgeated  by  cbeaa.  The 
pranmption,  tben,  ia  in  fovour  of  tha  Aaiatio  origin  of 
tank 

The  time  and  manner  of  tbe  introdnction  of  caida  into 
^inpe  are  alao  moot  points:  Tbe  S8tb  canon  of  tbe 
^ooaea  of  Worcester  (1240)  ia  often  q[uoted  aa  evidence 
of  cards  having  been  known  in  En^^and  in  tbe  nuddle  of 
^  13th  century;  but  tba  games  "de  rese  et  regina'' 
there  mentioned  were  a  kinid  of  mumming  exhibition 
^rott  aaya  cbeaa).  No  queen  ia  lonnd  in  tbe  eaiUBet 
cnropean  eardai 

In  tiie  wardrobe  accounts  of  Edward  L  (1278),  Wahei 
BtxmUm  18  paid  Ss.  5d.  '^  ad  opua  regis  ad  ludendum  ad 
q<»tQor  reges."  This  passage  has  been  translated  to  mean 
oida;  but  as  chess  waa  known  in  tbe  East  by  a  term 
ngnifying  tbe  four  kings  (chaturtm\  it  ia  now  believed 
that  tins  entey  relates  to  cness.  If  cards  were  known  in 
Sui^  in  1278,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Petrarch^  in 
his  dialogne  which  treata  of  gaming,  never  mentiona  them; 
ttd  that  though  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer  and  contemporary^ 
vnten  notice  varioua  games,  there  ia  not  a  single  paaaage 
in  any  one  of  them  thiS  can  be  fairly  construed  to  refer 
to  eaida  Passagea  are  quoted  from  various  works,  of  or 
nbtive  to  this  period,  but  modem  research  leads  to  tho 
h^  tiiat  in  every  instance  the  wcwd  rendered  "  cards  " 
hu  either  been  mistranslated  or  interpolated. 

Hie  eadiest  unqueetbnable  mention  of  a  distinct  aeries 
jJjJaying  carda  is  the  well-known  entry  of  Charles  or 
^mot  Poi^Mrt,  treasurer  of  the  household  of  Chariea 
u,  of  France,  in  bia  book  of  acoounta  for  1392  or  1393. 
n  nmstbna— "  Donn^  k  Jaoquemin  Qringonneur,  peintre, 
fovtnia  Jaoz  de'cartea,  k  or  et  k  diveraea  oouleura,  om^ 


deidnaiaora  diifiaes.  poor  porter  dgnrtn  la  Seignaar  Bol, 
pour  aon  ibatemant^  cinquonta^iz  sols  pariais.^  From 
thia  entry  it  baa  hastily  paea  conelndad  tiiat  Jaoquemin 
Qringonneur  (it  ia  not  certain  iHaatber  Qringonneur  waa 
tba  painter^  surname^  or  onlr  Ida  designation  aa  a-  maker 
ci  grumffom)  invented  carda;  but  tba  pi^ymanl  la  clearly 
forpainting,  not  for  invantuig  them. 

Ijie  aafe  oonduaion  witb  regard  to  tbe  introdnction  o( 
carda  ia  that^  though  tb^  may  poaaiblv  have  been  known 
to  a  lew  peraona  in  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  they  did  not  come  into  general  uae  until 
tba. and  of  tha  century,  and  that  whence  they  were 
brought  baa  not  yet  been  aacertained.  But 'if  the  teati- 
mony  of  Cofdlnn^iui  be  relied  on,  cards  were  introduced 
into  Italy  from  Arabia^  in  tha  year  1379.  Covaiiusao,  who 
wrote  in  the  15th  century,  givea  aa  bis  antbority  tne 
chronicle  of  one  of  bis  ancestors.  His  wonla  are — **  Anno 
1379,  fn  recato  in  Viterbo  el  giooo  delle  carle,  che  venue 
de  Beradida,  a  cbiamW  tra  loro  naib."  (In  the  year  1379 
waa  brought  into  Yxterbo  tbe  game  of  cards,  which  comes 
from  tbe  country  of  the  Saraoana,and  ia  with  them  called 
naib.  Bob**Itkf%a4eUaCHttadiriiUrbo^''^%^f^ 
Roma,  1743.) 

So(«  after  tbe  date  of  I\raparf s  entry,  carda  it  would 
seem  became  commcai ;  f or  bi  an  edict  of  the  provoat  of 
Paria,  1397,  working  people  ace  forbidden  to  plav  at 
tennia,  bowla,  dice,  cardi,  or  nine-pina  on  working  dava. 
From  the  omiaaion  of  carda  in  an  ordonnaace  of  Chariea 
v.  (1369),  forbidding  ceriain  gamea,  it  may  reaaonably  be 
concluded  that  cards  became  popukr  iaJFranee  between 
1369  and  the  end  of  tba  century. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  tba  earliest  poaitiva 
mention  of  a  seriea  of  carda  ia  French,  they  were  not 
previoualy  known  in  Other  parte  of  Europe.  It  aeems 
more  likelv,  if  their  Eastern  origin  ia  accepbd,  that  they 
travelled  cpiickhr  through  Europe  to  Fnmce.  Early  in 
the  15th centurv,  cardmakinff  bad  become  a  regular  trade 
in  Oermanv,  whence  carda  wwe  sen^  in  small  caaka  to 
other  oountriea.  Cards  were  also  manufactured  in  Italy 
at  least  aa  early  aa  1425,  and  in  England  before  1463 ; 
for  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  3  Edw.  IV.  tba  Importation 
of  playing  carda  ia  forbidden,  in  cooeequenc«y  it  ia  aaid,  of 
tbe  compminta  of  manufaoturera  that  importation  obstructed 
their  businesa.  N^o  cards  of  undoubted  English  manufac- 
ture have  been  diacovered  of  so  eady  a  date ;  and  there  is 
reaaon  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the  Aotof  Edward  IV., 
that  our  chief  suppliea  faone  from  Fiance  or  the  Kether- 
landa.  In  tha  re&n  of  Elisabeth  the  importation  of  cards 
was  a  monopoly;  but  from  the  time  of  Jamea  L  most  of 
the  cards  used  in  this  country  were  of  home  manufacture. 
In  tba  reign  of  Jamea  1  a  duty  was  first  leyied  on  carda; 
ainca  when  they  have  alwaya  been  tazed. 

It  has  been  mucb  disputed  whether  the  earliest  cards 
were  printed  from  wood  bloct:a.  This  ia  a  question  of  soma 
importance,  aa,  if  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  art  of  wood  engravin«f,  wbicb  led  to  that  of 
printing,  may  have  been  developed  through  the  demand 
for  tbe  multiplication  of  implements  of  play.  Tbe  belief 
that  tba  early  card-makers  orcard-painteia  of  Ulm,  Nurem- 
berg, and  Augaburg,  from  about  1418-1450,  were  alao 
wo^-engravera,  ia  founded  on  the  aaaumption  that  the 
carda  of  that  period  were  printed  from  wood-blocka.  It  is, 
however,  dear  thai  the  earlieat  cards  were  executed 
by  hand,  Uke  tboae  designed  for  Chariea  YL  Many  of 
the  earliest  woodcuts  were  coloured  by  means  of  a 
stencil,  so  it  would  seem  that  at  the  time  wood-engrav- 
ing waa  first  introduced,  the  art  of  depicting  and  colour- 
ing ^gurea  by  means  of  stencu  plates  waa  well  known. 
There  are  no  playing  cardii  engraved  on  wood  to  which  ao 
early  a  date  aa  1423  (that  of  the  earUeat  dated  wood-an- 
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graWng  generally  accepted)  can  be  fairly  assigned;  and  as 
at  this  period  Uiere  were  professional  card-makers  estab- 
lished in  Qermany)  it  is  probable  tliat  wood-engraving  was 
employed  to  produce  cats  for  sacred  subjects  before  it  was 
applied  to  cards,  and  that  there  were  hand-painted  and 
stenciUed  cards  before  there  were  wood-engravings  of 
saints.  The  German  Briefnuder  or  card-paintor  probably 
progressed  into  the  wood-engraver;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  earliest  wood-eng|avers  were  the  card-makers. 

It  is  undecided  whether  the  earliest  cards  were  of  the 
kind  now  common,  called  numeral  cards,  or  whether  they 
were  iar^cchi  or  taroU,  which  are  still  nsed  in  some  parts 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Italv,  but  the  probability  is  that 
the  tarots  were  the  earlier.  A  pack  of  tarots  consists  of 
seventy-eight  cards,  four  suits  of  numeral  cards  and  twenty* 
two  emblematic  cards,  called  <Uutti  or  aUnUt,  Each 
suit  consists  of  fourteen  cards,  ten  of  which  are  the  pip 
cards,  and  four  court  (or  more  properly  coat  cards),  viz., 
king,  queen,  chevalier,  and  valet  The  atouts  are  numbered 
from  1  to  21:  the  unnumbered  card,  called  the/ov,  has 
no  positive  value,  but  augments  that  of  the  other  atouts. 
(See  AeadSmie  de$  Jeux,  Corbet,  Paris,  1814,  for  an 
account  of  the  mode  of  playing  tarocehino  or  tarots.) 

The  marks  of  the  suits  on  the  earliest  cards  jGknnan) 
are  hearts,  bells,  leaves,  and  acorns.  No  ace  has  been 
discovered  corresponding  to  the  earliest  known  pack,  but 
other  packs  of  about  the  same  date  have  aces,  and  it  seems 
tmlikely  that  the  suits  commenced  with  the  deuces. 

Next  in  antiquity  to  the  marks  mentioned  are  swords, 
batons,  cups,  and  money.  These  are  the  most  common  on 
Italian  canls  of  the  late  15th  centuiy,  and  are  now  used 
both  in  Italy  and  in  Spain.  Freuch  cards  of  the  1 6  th  century 
bear  the  marks  now  generally  osed  in  France  and  F«nglann, 
viz.,  coBur,  trifle,  pique,  and  carreau. 

The  French  tAfle,  though  so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  l^e  trefoil  leaf,  was  in  all  probability  copied 
from  the  acorn;  and  the  pique  similarly  from  the  leaf 
(srfin)  of  the  German  suits,  wlule  its  name  is  derived  from 
the  sword  of  the  Italian  suits.  It  is  not  derived  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  pike  head,  sis  commonly  supposed.  In 
England  Uie  French  marks  are  used,  and  are  named — 
hearts,  clubs  (corroBponding  to  trifle,  the  French  symbol 
being  joined  to  the  Italian  name,  bastoni),  spades  (corre- 
sponding to  the  French  pique,  but  having  the  Italian  name, 
spade  [mssyl.]),  and  diamonds.  This  confusion  of  names 
and  S3rmbolB  is  accounted  for  by  CHiatto  thus-^'  If  cards 
were  actually  known  in  Italy  and  Spain  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  14  th  century,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  game  was 
introduoed  into  this  country  by  some  of  the  English 
soldiers  who  had  served,  under  ther  banners  of  Hawkwood 
and  other  free  captains,  in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
However  this  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that  the  earliest 
cards  commonly  use!l  in  this  country  were  of  the  same 
kind,  with  respect  to  the  marks  of  the  suits,  as  those  used 
in  Italy  and  Spain." 

About  the  last  quarter  of  the  15th  century,  packs  with 
animals,  flowers,  and  human  figures,  for  marks  ot  the  suits, 
were  engraved  upon  copper ;  and  later,  numerous  variations 
appeared,  dictated  by  the  caprice  of  individual  card-makers ; 
but  they  never  came  into  general  use. 

The  court  cards  of  the  early  packs  were  king,  chevalier, 
and  knave.  The  Italians  were  probably  the  first  to  sub- 
stitute a  queen  for  the  chevalier,  who  in  French  cards  is 
altogether  superseded  bv  the  queen.  The  court  cards  of 
French  packs  received  fanciful  .names,  which  varied  from 
time  to  time. 

Abb^  Bire,  A:laircii$emerUi  tur  Tlnveniion  det  CarUt  d  Jimer, 
Paris,  1780 ;  J.  O.  I.  Breitkopf,  Venuch  den  Unpruna  der  Spiel- 
tarUn  mt  erfortehen,  Ldpttc,  1784:  Sunuel  WeUer  Singer, 
UuearrJm  into  the  Hikory  ^  Flaying  Carde,  with  JlltuttutimM  \j 
(£•  Oviqin  <^  ^Muting  am  Engraving  an  Wond^  London,  1818  ;  G. 


Peifnot,  Analym  Critique  et  raitonnk  de  toutee  U$  Beckmkn 
publideejtuqud  etjour,  sur  V Origins  dee  Cartee  A  Jouer,  Dgon,  1826; 
M .  C.  Leber,  Eludes  hi9t(Mriquei  eur  lee  Cartee  d  jouer,  prindpaU. 
ment  eur  Us  Cartee  Frangaiese,  Paru,  1842;  >ViIliam  Andrew  Cbttto, 
Fade  and  Speculations  on  the  Orioin  and  History  qf  Flaying  Cards^ 
London,  1848  ;  P.  Boiteau  D*Ambly,  Lee  Cartee  Ajouer  et  la  Carte- 
mameie.  Pane,  1854,  translated  into  English  with  additions  under 
the  title  of  The  History  of  Flaying  Ca^e,  vith  Anecdotee  ^  thar 
uu  in  Conjuring^  Fortune-telling^  and  Card-eharping,  edited  Uy 
the  ReT.  £.  S.  Taylor*  B.A.,  London,  1865;  W.  Hughes  Will- 
shire,  Af.D.,  ^  DeecripHve  Catalogue  of  Flaying  amd  other  Cards 
m  the  BrUish  Itueeum^  printed  by  order  oi  the  Trustees,  London, 
1876.  *  (H.  J.) 

CARDUOCI,  Babtolommeo  (1560-lClO),  b(;tter  kcowo 
as'  Oa&docho,  the  Spanish  corruption  of  hi^ltaliao 
patronymic,  was  bom  in  Florence,  where  he  studied 
architecture  and  sculpture  under  Ammanati,  and  painting 
under  Zucchera  The  latter  master  Jie  accompanied  to 
Madrid,  where  he  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  Escorial 
Library,  assisting  also  in  the  production  of  the  frescos  that 
adorn  the  cloisters  of  that  famous  palace.  He  was  a  great 
favourite  with  Philip  IlL.  and  lived  and  died  in  Spsin, 
where  most  of  his  works  are  to  be  found.  The  most 
celebrated  of  them  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the 
church  of  San  Folipe  el  Real,  in  Madrid. 

CARDUCCI,  or  Cabduohow  Yimc£K20  (1568-1638), 
was  born  in  Florence,  and  was  trained  as  a  painter  bj  hit 
brother  Bartolommeo,  whom  he  followed  to  Madrid.  Ue 
worked  a  great  deal  for  Philip  HL  and  Philip  TV.,  and  hia 
best  pictures  are  those  he  executed  for  the  former  monarch 
as  decorations  in  the  Fardo  Gallery.  Examples  of  him  are 
preserved  at  Toledo,  at  ValladoUd,  at  Segovia,  and  at 
several  other  Span^  cities.  For  many  years  he  laboured 
in  Madrid  as  a  teacher  of  lus  art,  and  from  his  aUlier 
issued  Giovanni  Ricci,  Pedro  Obregon.  Vela,  Collantes,  and 
other  diBtingtushed  representatives  of  the*  Spanish  school 
during  the  17  th  century.  Ue  was  alst  author  of  a  treatise, 
or  dialogue,  Dt  Uu  JSxceUncias  de  la  ISniutxif  which  wis 
pubb'shed  in  1633. 

XDARDWELL,  Edward  (1787-1861),  a  learned  divine 
and  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  bom  at  Blackburn  io 
Lancashire  in  1787.  He  was  educated  at  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford,  where,  in  1809.  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  as  first 
phss  in  classics  and  second  class  in  mathematics,  and 
became  a  fellow  of  his  coUeffe.  He  took  his  master's 
degree  in  1812.  After  being  ^r  several  years  engaged  as 
tutor  and  lecturer  he  was  appointed,  in  1814,  one  of  the 
Examiners  to  the  university.  In  1826  he  was  chosen 
Camden  Protessor  ot  Ancient  HLstory;  and  durins  his 
five  years*  professorship  he  published  an  editioQ  of  the 
Ethics  of  Aristotle  with  selected  notos  for  the  use  of 
students,  and  acourse  ot  his  lectures  on  The  Coinage  of  the 
Greeki  and  Bomane,  In  1831  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D., 
and  was  called  to  the  poet  of  principal  oi  St  Alban's  Hall, 
which  he  held  till  his  deatL  He  published  in  1837  a 
student's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the  text 
divided  into  paragraphs,  and  furnished  with  various  reading 
and  notes,  and  accompanied  page  for  page  by  the  Engliiui 
authorixed  version.  In  the  same  year  appeared  hib 
edition  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  of  the  Hutorvof  the 
Jeuneh  War,  by  Josephus,  with  illustrative  notes.  But  his 
most  important  labours  were  in  the  field  of  English  Church 
History.  He  projected  an  extensive  work,  which  was  to 
embrace  the  entire  synodical  history  of  the  church  in 
England,  and  was  to  be  founded  on  Wilkins's  Concilia, 
Of  this  work  he  executed  some  portions  only.  The  first 
published  of  these  was  Documentarff:Annali  of  the  Bc/ormed 
Church  of  Englawi  from  1546  to  1716,  which  appeared 
in  1839  and  soon  reached  a  second-  edition.  It  was 
followed  by  a  History  of  Confertncee,  dfec,  conneded  wiA  the 
Bevision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  from  1650  to 
1690  (1840),  which  reached  a  third  edition  within  tea 
years.   In  1848  appeared  5jmoda/k»,  a  Coiforfiwio/iffisrfM 
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<^SdtgUm,  Canant,  and  Prootedln^  of  Conwoeaiion  /ram 
1547  to  1717,  completing  the  series  for  that  period, 
doselj  eonnected  with  these  works  in  the  Reformatio 
Le^mm  EcdetiaUicarum  (1850),  which  treats  of  the 
changes  proposed  and  attempted  in  the  direction  of  reform 
Auxing  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL,  Edward  VL,  and 
Elizabeth.  As  a  snpplement  to  the  foregoing,  Dr  Cardwell 
published  in  1854  a  new  edition  of  Bishop  Gibson's 
SynodMs  Atifflieana,  Dr  Cardwell,  as  one  of  the  best 
men  of  business  in  the  university,  held  various  impottant 
posts,  atnong  which  were  those  of  delegate  of  the 
press,  curator  of  the  university  galleries,  mankger  of 
the  Bible  department  of  the  press,  and  private  secretary 
to  successive  chancellors  of  the  university.  He  died  at 
Oxford,  33d  May,  1861. 

CAREW,  Qbobob  (died  about  1613),  second  son  of  Sir 
Wymond  Carew  of  Antony,  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
entered  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  passed  some  years  in 
Continental  travel  At  the  recommendation  of  Queen 
Sizabeth,  who  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
ho  was  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and 
afterwards,  having  been  promoted  to  a  mastership  in 
chancery,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  king  of  Poland. 
In  the  reign  of  James  he  wtks  employed  in  negotiating  the 
treaty  of  union  with  Scotland,  and  for  several  years  was 
Aink»ssador  to  the  Court  of  France.  On  his  return  he 
wrote  a  RdcUlon  of  the  State  ofm  France^  with  sketches  of 
tho  leading  persons  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  It  is 
written  in  the  classical  style  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and 
was  appended  by  Dr  Birch  to  his  Historical  View  of  the 
ITeffoiiatione  hettoeen  the  Courts  of  Euglatid,  France,  and 
Brmaade^  from  159*J  to  1617.  Much  of  the  information 
regarding  Poland  contained  in  De  Thou's  History  of  Hts 
Omm  Times  was  furnished  by  Carew. 

CAREW,  Gbobob  (1557-1629),  Earl  of  Totness,  and 
Baron  Carew  of  Clopton,  Warwickshire,  was  born  in  1557. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  joined  the  army, 
and  held  an  important  commiuid  in  the  Irish  wars  against 
the  £arl  of  Desmond  and  the  rebels.  He  was  successively 
appointed  governor  of  Askeaton  castle,  lieutenant-general 
of  artillery,  and,  after  the  successful  expedition  to  Cadiz 
41596),  lord-president  of  Munster,  treasurer  to  the  army, 
and  altimately  one  of  the  lords  judges  of  Ireland.  When 
lie  entered  on  his  duties,  the  whole  country  was  in  open 
TebdUon ;  but  by  a  prudent  and  vigorous  policy,  backed  by 
hia  own  intrepidity  in  the  field,  he  soon  reduced  the  rebels 
to  submission.  His  greatest  exploit  was  the  capture  of 
I>anboy  castle,  a  success  which  disappointed  the  Spanish 
allies,  and  in  reality  put  an  end  to  the  war.  For  his 
services  in  Ireland  he  was  made  governor  of  Guernsey,  and 
was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  was  afterwards  made  privy- 
coancillor  to  James  I.,  and  died  at  London  in  1629. 
Cirew  wrote  an  account  of  the  wars  in  Ireland  in  a  book 
called  Hibcrnia  Pacata,  published  after  his  death ;  and 
made  several  collections  for  the  history  of  Henry  V.,  which 
were  afterwards  digested  into  Speed's  History  of  Great 
Britain^  Some  of  his  letters  have  been  printed  by  the  Cam- 
den Societ^r,  1860. 

CAKEW,  Richard  (1555-1620),  author  of  tho  Survey  of 
CoTf^smill,  was  burn  in  1555.  At  an  early  age  he  became 
a  distinguished  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
when  only  fourteen  was  chosen  to  dispute  extemporaneously 
wttii  Sir  Pliilip  Sidney,  in  presence  of  the  earls  of 
X^eicester  and  Warwick  and  other  noblemen.  From  Oxford 
he  removed  to  the  ^Gddle  Temple,  where  he  spent  three 
yearSy  and  then  wont  abroad.  On  his  return  he  was 
jSppointed  sheriff  of  Cdmwall,  and  published  his  Survey  of 
ihe  county,  a  work  which  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and 
has  been  several  times  reprinted.  His  other  works  are 
foiled — T^e  Eeamination  of  3£en*s  Wits,  a  translation 


from  the  Italian,  part  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
executed  by  his  father ;  The  True  and  Heady  Way  to  learn 
the  Latin  Tongue,  a  tract  included  in  Hartlib's  book  oo 
the  same  subject;  and  A  Translation  of  the  first  Five  Cantos 
of  Tasso's  Gerusalemme,     He  died  in  1620. 

CAREW,  Thomas  (1589-1639).  au  English  poet,  was 
born  about  the  year  1589.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  on 
the  completion  of  his  course  was  mode  gentleman  of  the 
privy  chamber  to  Charles  L  At  court  he  was  highly 
esteemed  for  the  vivacity  of  his  wit  and  the  elegance  of 
his  manners;  and  his  poetical  tastes  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  William  Davenaut,  and 
other  celebrated  literary  men.  He  wrote  several  sonnets, 
amorous  pieces,  and  masques,  which  were  set  to  music  by 
Henry  Lawes  and  other  eminent  masters.  Most  of  his 
smaller  pieces  are  distinguished  by  peculiai^  sweetness  and 
gracefulness,  by  light  gaiety,  and  by  felicitous  expression. 
They  are  generally  occasional  poems,  vers  de  socsile, 
addressed  to  ladies,  and  are  sometimes  exquisite  of  their 
kind.  His  longest  snd  best  known  work  is  a  masque 
called  Cctlum  iritannicum,  performed  by  the  king  and 
several  of  the  nobles  at  Whitehall  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  163  J. 
Parts  in  this  masque  were  taken  by  Lord  Brackley  and 
his  brother,  who  acted  in  the  following  year  in  MU ton's 
Comue,  The  Calum  is  founded  on  the  Spaccio  delta  Bestia 
of  Bruko  (q.v,),  and  is  a  work  of  very  considerable  poetic 
merit  Some  of  the  introductory  verses  remind  strongly  of 
^lilton.  Carew  died  in  the  prime  of  life  about  the  year 
1639.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  W.  C 
Hazlitt. 

CAREY,  Henry  (died  1 743),  a  humorous  poet  and  musi 
cal  composer,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  George  Savile, 
Marquis  of  Halifax,  and  was  bom  towards  the  end  of 
the  17th  century.  He  studied  music  under  Lennert, 
Roseingrave,  and  Geminiani,  but  never  attained  to  exce- 
lence  in  the  higher  departments  of  composition.  His  ballads 
and  songs,  however,  were  exceedingly  popular  at  the  time. 
He  wrote  several  dramatia  pieces  for  Covent  Garden 
theatre,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  burlesque 
tragedy  called  Chrononhotontholoyos  (1734);  an  operetta 
called  the  Honest  Yorkshireman ;  two  interludes,  called 
Nancy  and  Thomas  and  Sally  ;  and  two  burlesque  operas, 
called  The  Dragon  of  Wantley  (1737)  and  Margery,  or  the 
Dragonsss,  His  songs  were  collected  and  published  by 
himself  in  a  work  called  The  Musical  Century  (1740);  ana 
one  of  them,  Sally  in  our  Alley,  the  most  graceful  and 
natural  of  English  lyrics,  is  yet  popular.  His  drapiatic 
works  were  published  in  1743.  Carey  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced ago  the  same  year.  It  has  often  been  said  that  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  but  the  story  had  no  good  foundation. 
qAREV,  William,  D.D.  (1761-183 1),  a  Baptist  mission- 
ary and  Oriental  scholar,  was  born  at  Paulerspury,  North- 
amptonshire, in  1761.  ^Vhen  a  youth  he  worked  with  his 
father,  who  was  a  shoemaker ;  but  before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age  he  joined  the  Baptists,  and,  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  Lis  time  to  village  preaching.  In  1787  he 
became  pastor  of  a  Baptist  congregation  in  Leicester,  and 
five  years  after  was  chosen  by  a  Baptist  missionary 
association  to  proceed  to  India  as  their  missionary.  On 
reaching  Bengal,  Carey  and  his  companions  k)st  all  their 
property  in  the  HugU ;  but  having  received  the  charge 
of  an  indigo  factory  at  Malda,  he  was  soon  able  to  pro- 
secute the  work  of  translating  the  Bible  into  Bengali  In 
1 799  he  quitted  ^lalda  for  Serompore,  where  he  established 
a  church,  a  school,  and  a  printing  press  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  and  philological  works.  In  1801 
Carey  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  a 
college  founded  at  Fort-William  by  the  Slarquis  of 
Wellesley  From  this  time  to  his  death  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  preparation  of  numerous  philolofl^ical  works. 
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ooniisfcing  of  gnunman  and  diotionariflt  in  the  Hahratta, 
Sanskrit,  Poi^abi,  Talinga,  Bengali,  and  Bhotanta  dialects. 
The  Sanskrit  dictionary  was  nufortanately  destroyed  bj  a 
fire  which  broke  ont  in  the  printing  establishment  From 
the  Serampore  press  there  iuaed  no  fewer  than  twenty-f oar 
different  translations  of  the  Scriptnres,  all  edited  by  Dr 
Carey.     He  died  in  1834. 

CARQILL,  Donald  (1610-1681),  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  CoTenanterSy  was  bom  in  1610.  He  was  educated 
at  St  Andrews,  and  afterwards  fittached  himself  to  the 
Protesters.  After  his  appointment  to  one  of  the  churches 
in  Glasgow,  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  Government  by 
his  open  resistance  to  their  measures.  Compelled  to 
remain  at  a  distance  from  his  charge,  ^e  ventured  back  to 
celebrate  the  communion,  and  was  arrested,  but  was 
liberated  at  the  instance  of  some  of  his  private  friends. 
He  was  afterwards  wounded  at  the*  batue  of  Bothwell 
Bridge,  and  fled  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  a  few 
monthsL  On  his  return  he  joined  Richard  Cameron  in 
publishing  the  Sanquhar  declaration,  and  boldly  excom- 
municated the  kiuff  and  his  officials.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards apprehendec^  and  brought  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
was  beheaded  on  the  27th  July  1681. 

CARIA,  a  maritime  province  of  Aria  Minor,  forming 
the  south-western  angle  of  the  whole  peninsula.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ionia  and  Lydia,  on  the  W.  and  S. 
by  the  JBgean  Sea,  and  on  the  R  by  Lycia  and  a  small 

Srt  of  Phrygia.  Its  limit  to  the  north  was  the  river 
sender,  except  near  the  month,  where  its  cities  of  Mile- 
tus and  Myus,  with  their  territories,  though  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Maeander,  were  included  in  Ionia.  Its  procise 
east(  a  limit  is  not  so  clearly  fixed,  but  may  be  considered 
as  an  arbitrary  line  drawn  from  the  Mieander  a  little 
east  of  Antiochia  to  the  lofty  mountain  mass  of  Mount 
Cadmus  (Baba-dagh);  and  thence  along  the  great  ridge 
of  Salbacnm  (Bloz-dagh)  in  a  direction  nearly  south 
to  the  sea,  where  the  promontory  on  the  west  of  the 
Gulf  of  Maori  constitutes  Che  limit  between  it  and 
Lycia.  The  coast-line  of  Caria  is  very  peculiar,  being  wholly 
formed  by  a  succession  of  great  promontories  advancing  far 
out  into  tiie  sea,  and  alternating  with  deep  inlets  or  ^ilfs, 
running  far  up  into  the  mainland.  The  largest  and  most 
important  of  these,  known  as  the  Ceramic  Gulf  or  Gulf  of 
Cos,  extends  inland  for  fully  70  miles,  between  the  great 
mountain  promontory  terminating  at  Mvndus  on  the  north, 
and  that  which  extends  to  Cnidus  and  the  remarkable  head- 
land of  Cape  KriO'  on  the  south.  North  of  this  is  found 
the  deep  bay  caUed  in  ancient  times  the  Gulf  of  Jasus  (now 
known  as  the  Gulf  of  Mendeliyah),  and  beyond  this  a^ain 
was  the  deeper  inlet  which  formerly  extended  inknd 
between  Miletus  and  Priene,  but  of  which  the  outer  j^rt 
has  been  entirely  filled  up  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
Mnaader,  while  the  innermost  arm,  called  in  ancient  times 
the  Ijatmio  Gulf,  is  thus  converted  into  a  lake.  South  of 
Cape  Krio  again  is  the  gulf  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Doris, 
with  several  minor  arms  and  subordinate  inlets,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  a  mountainous  and  ru^^  promontory 
called  by  the  ancients  Cvnossema  (now  ^pe  Alupo)  and 
erroneously  regarded  by  them  as  forming  the  S. W.  angle 
of  Asia  Minor.  Between  tlus  headland  and  the  frontier 
of  Lycia  is  the  deep  and  sheltered  bay  of  Marmarice,  noted 
in  modern  times  as  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Caria  has  more  or  less  of  a  mountain 
character.  The  two  great  mountain,  masses  of  Cadmus 
(Baba-dagh)  and  Salbacum  (Boz-dagh),  which  are  in  fact 
portions  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus  (see  Asia  Minor), 
f^nn  as  it  were  the  nucleus  to  which  the  whole  physical 
framework  of  the  country  is  attached.  From  these  lofty 
ranges  there  extends  a  broad  table-land  in  many  part; 


retaining  a  height  of  more  than  3000  feet,  whilb  il  sends 
down  offshoots  or  arms  of  a  nigged  and  mountainous 
character,  on  the  north  towards  the  valley  of  the  Mnander, 
and  on  the  west  towards  the  uEgean.  None  of  these  ranges, 
however,  attain  a  height  of  more  than  4000  feet,  with  the 
exception  of  Mount  Latmus,  of  which  the  highest  summit, 
now  known  as  Besh  Parmak.  rises  to  about  4500  feet 

This  deejay  indented  coast  is  accompanied,  as  in  most  simi- 
lar cases,  by  numerous  islands,  in  some  instances  separated 
only  by  narrow  straits  from  the  mainlanil.  Of  iheee  the 
most  celebrated  are  the  two  great  islands  of  Rhodes  and 
Cos.  But  besides  theee  there  are  Syme,  Telos,  Nisyros^ 
Calymnos,  Leros,  and  Patmos,  aU  of  which  have  been 
inhabited,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  some  of 
which  contain  excellent  harbours.  Of  these  Nisyros  alone 
ia  of  volcanic  origin;  the  others  belong  to  the  same  lime> 
stone  formation  with  the  rocky  headlands  of  the  ooast,  of 
which  they  are  in  fact  mere  detached  portions. 

Like  most  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  .Minor,  Caria  was 
not  merely  a  territorial  division,  but  an  ethnographical  dis- 
trict, and  the  Carians  are  sooken  of  bv  all  ancient  writers 
as  a  distinct  nation  from  meir  neighbours,  the  Lydiana^ 
Phrygians,  and  Lyeiana.  ^t  their  origin  and  early  histoiy 
is  very  uncertain.  According  to  a  tradition  generally 
adoi^  b^  the  Greeks,  they  were  originally  called  Leleges^ 
and  inhabited  the  islands  gf  the  .^ean,  where  they  were 
subject  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  and  formed  the  strength  of 
his  navy ;  and  it  was  not  till  Uiey  were  driven'out  ol  the 
islands  by  the  Greeks  that  they  settled  on  the  mainland. 
It  IB  much  more  probable  that  they  were  originally  estab- 
lished on  the  continent,  and  from  thence  extended  their 
power  over  the  islands  of  the  iEgean.  That  they  were  in 
very  early  times  a  powerful  and  warlike  people,  distingmshed 
for  their  maritime  skill  and  enterprise,  may  be  considered 
as  clearly  proved,  and  was  indeed  a  natural  result  of  the 
peculiar  configuration  of  their  coasts.  But  at  the  period 
•when  we  first  obtain  definite  historical  information  concern- 
ing them,  they  had  not  only  been  expelled  from  the 
Cyclades  and  outlying  islands  of  the  .£gean,  but  had  been 
dnven  back  into  the  interior,  from  the  coasts  and  islands 
of  their  own  countiy,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Greeks 
of  Dorian  race,  who  had  formed  a  Hexapolis  or  league  of 
six  cities,  including  three  on  the  island  of  Bhodes,  together 
with  Cos,  and  Cnidus  and  Halicamassus  on  the  mainland. 
Besides  theee  principal  settlements  the  Greeks  gradually 
colonised  the  whole  of  the  coast  region,  which  was  hence 
sometimes  designated  by  the  name  of  Doris.  But  the 
Carians  always  maintained  themselves  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  continued  to  be  recognised  as  a  distinct 
race,  like  the  Lydians  and  PhiygianSs  Some  writers  indeed 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  people  called  Zeybeks  or 
Xebeks,  who  occupy  the  inland  mountain  districts  of  Caria, 
and  are  distinguished  from  their  neighbours  by  certain 
peculiarities,  are  lineal  descendants  of  ike  ancient  Carians. 

Caria  passed  with  little  resistance  under  the  Persian 
yoke,  but  afterwards  joined  in  the  Ionic  revolt,  and  fought 
hard  against  the  Persian  generals  before  it  again  submitted. 
From  this  time  till  its  conquest  by  Alexander,  it  continued 
to  be  subject  to  Persia,  but  under  princes  or  rulers  of  its 
own,  who  resided  at  Halicamassus.  and  were  strongly  im- 
bued with  the  principles  of  Greek  civilisation  (see  Hau- 
CAJtNASsus).  The  last  of  these  native  princes  was  named 
Pixodanis,  and  after  his  death  the  throne  was  usurped  by 
a  Persian  named  Orontobates,  who  offered  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance to  Alexander  the  Great  But  after  the  capture  of  the 
capital.  Halicamassus,  which  sustained  a  long  siege,  the 
rest  mi  Caria  was  quickly  subdued.  Alexander  at  first 
bestowed  it  upon  Ada,  a  princess  of  the  native  dynasty, 
but  it  was  soon  incorporated  with  the  Macedonian  kingdom 
by  his  successora,  and  in  oommon  with  the  adjoining  diB> 
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triete  of  Asia  Miobr  posMd  sacoossivcly  under  the  Sjrrian 
kingt  and  those  of  Pergamus.  It  was  united  with  the 
l^^n^tTi  empire  after  the  extinction  of  the  latter  dynasty, 
and  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  From 
this  period  it  has  no  separate  history  of  its  own,  and  in 
conunon  with  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  became  a  part  of  the 
monarchy,  first  of  the  Seljukian  and  afterwards  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks. 

The  principal  citiee  of  Oaria  in  ancient  times  were 
Cnidna  and  Halicamassus  on  the  sea-coast,  and  Alabanda, 
Mjlasay  and  Stratonicea  in  the  interior.  At  the  present 
day,  Badmm,  which  occupies  the  site  of  Ualicarnassus,  is 
still  a  place  of  some  importance;  wbDe  the  two  most  con- 
siderable towns  in  the  interior  are  Meiassa  (the  ancient 
Mylftsa)  and  Mughla,in  the  centre  of  the  high  inland  plateau. 
The  portions  of  the  province  adjoining  the  valley  of  th^ 
Meander  are  fertile,  and  produce  excellent  figs  and  raisins ; 
while  the  mountains  near  the  sea-coait  are  for  the  most 
part  clothed  with  forests,  whion  render  the  scenery  of  the 
district  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Asia  Minor.     (B.ILB.) 

CARIACO,  or  Sah  Fblipe  db  Austria,  a  town  on 
the  north  eoast  of  Venezuela  in  the  state  of  Cumaua, 
situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its 
nanie,  in  10*  27'  46"  N.  lat  and  63'  13'  21'  W.  loug 
The  aurrounding  -district  produces  cotton  of  the  finest 
qoality.     Population  about  7000. 

CARIBB£AK  SEA,  that  part  of  the  Atkntio  Ocean 
Ijin^  between  the  coasts  of  Central  and  South  America 
and  the  iaUnds  of  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Porto  Rioo,  and  the 
Leeward  and  Windward  Islands. 

CAJtIBBEE  ISLANDS,  in  its  more  extended  sense,  b  a 
nanae  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies ;  but  strictly, 
it  only  comprehends  that  cluster  of  islands  stretching  from 
Porto  Rico  to  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  known  as 
the  X#eeward  and  Windward  Islands.  '  See  West  Indies.  » 

C  A  RIBS  (in  QermBxi  Karaiben),  a  people  of  Red  Indian 
race,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Colnxnbas,  was  the  most  important  along  the  northern 
aoast  of  the  southern  continent,  and  iu  a  number  of  the 
tslandi  of  what  is  still  known  as  the  Caribbean  Sea.  They 
were  a  strongly  built,  warlike,  and  aggressive  people,  and 
offered  a  pertinacious  resistance  to  the  advances  of  the 
Baropeans,  before  whose  arrival  they  had  rendered  them- 
lelTes  an  object  of  terror  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
region.  They  appear  to  have  been  addicted  to  canni- 
balism, and  the  very  word  cannibal  is  not  improbably 
lerired  from  a  corruption  of  their  n&me.  From  the 
ialaiids  they  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  and  their 
principal  settlement  is  now  in  the  republic  of  Honduras, 
s^iere  they  form  a  Tery  industrious  and  prosperous  part 
of  the  population,  while  still  retaining  their  original 
laagnage  and  many  of  their  peculiar  customs.  They 
are  to  be  found  principally  in  the  district  between  the 
Paitook  rirer  and  the  Belize.  Their  immigration  into 
Honduras  dates  only  from  about  1796,  when  the  English, 
weeirj  of  the  continual  disturbances  which  they  occasioned, 
tian^pMted  Uiem  in  a  body  from  Dominica  and  St  Vincent 
to  the  island  of  Ruotan.  In  tliese  islands  they  divided 
into  two  great  tribes,  known  as  the  Red  and  the  Black 
Caribs,  of  whom  the  former  were  the  pure  descendants 
of  the  ancient  stock,' while  the  latter  were  largely  inter- 
mingM  with.  Negro  blood.  To  the  same  race  probably 
bekng  the  Galibi  in  French  Guiana,  the  Taoi  in  Yene^ela, 
the  Cumanagotto,  the  Pariagotto,  and  various  other  tribes 
oi  the  continent 

CARICATURE  (Itab'an  earicatura,  i.e,,  **rUraUo  ridi- 
cUo^  frem  cartcare^  to  load,  to  charge ;  French  charge)  may 
be  defined  as  the  art  of  applying  the  grotesque  to  the 
imrposes  of  satire.  The  word  "  caricatura  "  was  first  used 
ts  English  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1605-1682),  in  his 


ChrUtian  AforUU,  a  posthumous  work ;  it  is  next  found, 
still  in  Its  Italian  form,  in  Ko.  537  of  the  Spectator;  it 
was  adopted  by  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary  (1757),  and 
only  assumed  its  modern  guise  toward  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  when  its  use  and  comprehension  became 
general. 

Little  that  is  not  coi^ectural  can  be  written  concerning 
caricature  among  the  ancients.  Few  traces  of  the  comic 
are  discoverable  in  Egyptian  art, — three  papyri  only  of  a 
satirical  tendency  being  known  to  exist,  and  these  appeo^ 
ing  to  belong  rather  to  the  class  of  ithyphalUo  drolleries 
than  to  that  of  the  ironical  grotesque.  Among  the  Greeks, 
though  but  few  and  dubious  data  are  extant,  it  seems  possible 
that  caricature  may  not  have  been  altogether  unknown. 
Their  taste  for  pictorial  parody,  indeed,  has  been  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  plentiful  discoveries  of  pottery  painted 
with  burlesque  subjects.  Aristotle,  moieover,  who  dis- 
approved of  the  grotesque  in  art,  condemns  in  strong 
terms  the  pictures  of  a  certain  Pauson,  who,  alluded 
to  by  Aristophanes,  and  the  subject  of  one  of  Lucian*f 
anecdotes,  is  hailed  by  M.  Champfleury  as  the  doyen  oi 
caricaturists.  That  the  grotesque  in  plastic  art  was 
practised  by  the  Romans  is  evident  from  the  curioiis  frescoes 
unearthed  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  ;  from  the  mention 
in  Pliny  of  certain  painters  celebrated  for  burlesque 
pictures ;  from  the  curious  fantasies  graven  in  gems  and 
called  Qrylli ;  and  from  the  number  of  ithyphaliic  caprices 
that  have  descended  to  modern  times.  But  in  spite  of 
these  evidences  of  Greek  and  Roman  humour,  in  spite  of 
the  famous  comic  statuette  of  Caracalla,  and  of  the  more 
famous  gr^jfito  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  caricaturists  of  the 
old  world  must  be  sought  for,  not  among  its  painters  and 
sculptors,  but  among  its  poets  anil  dramatists.  The 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  the  epigrams  of  Martial  were, 
to  the  Athens  of  Pericles  and  the  Rome  of  Domitian,  what 
the  etchings  of  CUllray  and  the  lithographs  of  Daumiei 
were  to  the  London  of  George  III.  and  the  Paris  of  the 
Citisen  King.  * 

During  the  long  dusk  of  the  Middle  Ages  a  vast  mass 
of  material  was  accumulated  for  the  study  ol  the  grotesque, 
but  selection  becomes  even  moie  difficult  than  with  the 
scarce  relics  of  antiquity.  AVith  the  building  of  the 
cathedrals  originated  a  new  style  of  art ;  a  strange  mixture  of 
memories  of  paganism  and  Christian  imaginings  was  called 
into  being  for  the  adornment  of  tfiose  great  strongholds  of 
urban  Catholicism,  and  in  this  the  coarse  and  brutal 
materialism  of  the  popular  humour  found  its  largest  and 
freest  expression.  On  missal-marge  and  sign -board,  on 
stall  and  entablature,  in  gurgoyle  and  initial,  the  grotesque 
displayed  itself  in  an  infinite  variety  of  forma  Often 
obscene  and  horrible,  often  quaint  and  fantastic,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to  determine  the 
import  of  this  inextricable  tangle  of  imagery.  It  has  been 
pretended  that  it  constituted  an  immense  aetwork  of 
symbolism,  in  which  the  truths  of  the  Church  were  set 
forth  in  forms  intelligible  to  the  popular  mind.  A  second 
interpretation  is  that  it  is  merely  the  result  of  the  decor- 
ative artist's  caprice.  A  third  school  has  sought  to  dis* 
cover  in  much  of  it  the  evidences  of  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  secular  clergy  and  the  friars. 
Leaving  all  this  on  one  side,  however,  until  the  appli* 
cation  to  aicbseology  of  the  comparative  method  shall  have 
made  the  matter  somewhat  clearer,  it  will  be  sufficient  in 
this  place  to  remark  the  prevalence  of  three  great  popular 
types,  or  figures,  each  of  which  may  be  credited  with  a 
satirical  intention,— of  Reynard  the  Fox,  the  hero  of  tht 
famous  medieval  romance ;  of  the  Devil,  that  pccuUarly 
mediaeval  antithesis  of  God ;  and  of  Death,  the  sarcastic 
and  irreverent  skeleton.  The  popularity  of  the  last  ib 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  no  less  than  forty-three  towns 
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in  England,  France,  ind  Germany  ore  enumerated  as 
possessing  sets  of  the  Dance  of  Death,  that  grapdiose 
all-lerelling  series  of  capricos  iu  the  contemplation  of  which 
the  Middle  Ages  found  so  much  consolation.  *  I(  was 
reserved  for  Ilolbein  (HD8~1554),  seizing  the  idea  and 
resuming  all  that  his  contemporaries  thought  and  felt  on 
the  subject,  to  produce,  in  his  fiftj-three  magnificent 
etchings  of  the  Danse  Macabre,  the  first,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest,. set  of  satirical  moralities  known  to  the  modern 
world. 

It  is  in  the  tumult  of  the  Renaissance,  indeed,  that  carica- 
ture in  its  modern  sense'  may  be  said  to  have  been  bom. 
The  great  popular  moTements  required  some  such  vehicle 
of  comment  or  censure ;  the  perfection  to  which  the  arts 
of  design  were  attaining  supplied  the  means;  the  invention 
of  printing  ensured  its  dissemination.  Th&  earliest  genuine 
piece  of  pictorial  irony  that  has  been  discovered  is  a 
caricature  (1499)  relating  to  Louis  XIL  and  his  Italian 
War.  But  it  was  the  Reformation  that  produced  the  first 
full  crop  of  satirical  ephemera,  and  the  heads  of  Luther 
and  Alexander  YI.  are.  therefore  the  direct  ancestors  of 
the  masks  that  smirk  and  frown  from  the  **  cartoons  "  of 
FHH^h  and  the  Charivari,  Fairly  started  by  Lucas  Cranaeh, 
a  friend  of  Luther/  iu  his  PaaionaU  of  Chritt  and  Anli- 
ehrist  (1521),  caricature  was  naturalized  in  France  under 
the  League,  but  only  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
who  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe  with  more  or  less  satirical 
prints  during  the  whole  of  the  next  century.  A  curious 
reaction  is  visible  in  the  work  of  Peter  Breughel  (1510- 
1570)  towards  the  grotesque  diabierie  and  macaberesque 
morality  of  medieval  art,  the  last  original  and  striking 
note  of  which  is  caught  in  the  compositions  of  Jacques 
Callot  (1593-1635),  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  those  of  his 
followers,  Stefano  della  Bella  (161 0-1 664)  and  Salvator  Rosa 
(1615-1673).  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Callot,  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  grotesque  that  ever  lived,  in  ce^ain 
of  his  Caprices,  and  in  his  two  famous  sets  of  prints,  the 
Miteres  d«  la  auerre,  may  be  said  to  anticipate  certain  pro- 
ductions of  Hogarth  and  Goya,  and  so  to  have  founded 
the  school  of  ironical  ^^nrtf  which  now-a-days  does  duty  for 
caricature. 

In  England,  during  the  16th  century,  caricature  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  existed  at  all, — a  grotesque  of  Mary  Stuart 
as  a  mermaid,  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  which  is  yet  to  be 
seen  in  the  Rolls  Office,  being  the  only  example  of  it 
known.  The  Great  Rebellion,  however,  acted  as  the 
Reformation  had  done  in  Germany,  and  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads  caricatured  each  other  freely.  At  this  period 
satirical  pictures  usually  did  duty  as  the  title  pages  of 
scurrilous  pamphlets;  but  one  instance  is  known  of  the 
employment  during  the  war  of  a  grotesque  allegory  as  a 
banner,  while  the  end  of  the  commonwealth  produced  a 
satirical  pack  of  playing  cards,  probably  of  Dutch  origin. 
The  Dutch, indeed,  as  already  has  been  stated,  were  the 
groat  purveyors  of  pictorial  satire  at  this  time  and  during 
the  early  part  of  the  next  century.  In  England  the  wit 
of  the  victorious  party  was  rather  vocal  than  pictorial;  in 
Franco  the  spirit  of  caricature  was  sternly  repressed;  and 
it  was  from  Holland,  bold  in  its  republican  freedom,  and 
rich  in  painters  and  etchors,  that  issued  the  flood  of  prints 
and  medals  which  illustrate,  through  cumbrous  allegories 
and  elaborate  symbolization,  the  principal  political  passages 
of  both  the  former  countries,  from  the  Restoration  (1660)  to 
the  South  Sea  Bubble  (1720).  The  most  distinguished  of 
the  Dutch  artists  was  Romain  de  Hoogho  (1638-1720),  a 
follower  of  Callot,  who,  without  any  of  the  weird  power  of 
his  master,  possessed  a  certain  skill  in  grouping  and 
faculty  of  icrotesque  sugjjestiveness  that  made  his  point  a 
most  useful  wcai>on  to  William  of  Orange  during  the  long 
struggle  with  Loui.i  XIV. 


The  18th  century,  however,  may  be  called  emphatically 
the  Age  of  Caricature.  The  spirit  is  evident  in  letters  l% 
in  art ;  in  the  fierce  ^[rotecqueR  of  Swift,  in  thr  coarser 
charg€3  of  Smollett,  in  the  keen  ironiee  of  Henry  Fielding, 
in  the  Aristophanic  tendency  of  Footers  farcer,  no  le^j  than 
in  the  masterly  moralities  of  Hogarth  and  the  truculent 
satires  of  Gillray.  The  first  evout  that  called  forth 
caricatures  in  any  number  was  the  pru^ocutiun  (1710)  of 
Dr  Si^cheverell ;  most  of  these,  however,  w^re  imiKirtatioun 
from  Hollanc^,  and  only  in  the  excitement  attendant  on 
the  South  Sea  Bubble,  some  ten  years  later,  can  the  En^Iirh 
school  be  said  to  have  begun.  Starting  into  active  I  eing 
with  the  ministry  of  Walpole  (1721),  it  flourished  uudcr 
that  statesman  for  some  twenty  yean, — the  "hieroglyphics,* 
as  its  prints  were  named,  graphically  enough,  often  circnlat- 
jng  on  fans.  )t  continued  to  iucrease  in  importance  and 
audacity  till  the  reign  of  Pitt  (1757-1761),  when  iia 
activity  was  somewhat  abated.  It  rose,  however,  to  a 
gteater  height  than  ever  during  the  rule  of  Bute  (1761r* 
1763),  and  since  that  time  its  influence  has  extended 
without  a  single  check.  The  artists  whose  combinations 
amused  the  public  during  this  earlier  period  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  but  little  known  and  not  greatly  esteemed. 
Among  them  were  two  amateurs,  the  counters  of  Bur- 
lington and  General  Townshend;  Qoupy,  Boitard,  and 
Liotard  were  Frenchmen ;  Yandergucht  and  Yanderbank 
were  Dutchmen.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  period  witnessed  also  the  rise  of  William  Hogarth 
(1697-1764).  As  a  political  caricaturist  this  great  man 
was  not  successful,  save  in  a  few  isolated  examples,  as  in 
the  portraits  of  Wilkes  and  Churchill ;  but  as  a  moralist 
and  social  satirist  he  has  not  yet  been  equalled.  The 
publication,  in  1732,  of  his  Ilodtm  Uidnight  Conversation 
may  be  said  to  mQx\  an  epoch  in  the  liistory  of  caricature. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Paul  Sandby  (1725-1809), 
who  was  not  a  professional  caricaturist,  though  he  joined  ^n 
the  pictorial  hue-and-cry  against  Hogarth  and  Lord  Bute, 
and  who  is  best  remembered  as  the  founder  of  the  ilngb'sh 
school  of  water-colour;  and  of  John  Collet  (1723-1788), 
said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Hogarth,  a  kindly  and  indus- 
trious humourist,  rarely  venturing  into  the  arena  of  politics. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  however,  political 
caricature  began  to  be  somewhat  more  skilfully  handled 
than  of  old  by  James  Sayer,  a  satirist  in  the  pay  of  the 
younger  Pitt,  while  social  grotesques  were  pleasantly 
treated  by  Henry  William  Bunbury  (1750-1811)  and 
Woodward.  These  personalities,  however,  interesting  as 
they  are,  are  dwarfed  into  insignificance  by  the  great  figure 
of  James  Gillray  (1757-1815),  in  whose  hands  political 
caricature  became  almost  epic  for  grandeur  of  conception 
and  far-reaching  suggestiveness.  It  is  to  the  works  of  thh 
man  of  genius,  indeed,  and  (in  a  less  degree)  to  those  of 
his  contemporary,  Thomas  Rowlandsou  (1756-1827),  an 
artist  of  great  and  varied  powers,  that  historians  must 
turn  for  the  popular  reflection  of  all  the  political  notabilia 
of  the  end  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
centuries.  England  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  chosen 
home  of  caricature  during  this  period.  In  France,  timid 
and  futile  under  the  Monarchy,  it  had  assumed  an 
immense  importance  under  the  Revolution,  and  a  cloud  of 
hideous  pictorial  libels  was  the  result;  but  even  the 
Revolution  left  no  such  notes  through  its  own'artists,  though 
Fragonard  (1732-1806)  himself  was  of  the  number,  as 
came  from  the  gravers  of  Gillray  and  Rowlandson.  In 
Germany  caricpturo  did  not  exist  Only  in  Spain  was 
there  to  be  found  an  artist  capable  of  entering  into  com- 
petition with  the  masters  of  the  satirical  grotesque  of  whom 
England  could  boast  The  works  of  Francisco  Goya  y 
Lucienter?  (1746-1828)  are  described  by  Tli6op1iile  Gautior 
aa  "  a  mixture  of  those  of  Rembrandt  Waltoaa,  and  the 
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comical  dreams  of  Babelais,''  and  Champfleury  discovert 
mnalogiea  between  him  and  Honor^  Daomier,  the  greatest 
oaricatnrxBt  of  modern  France. 

lUie  satirical  grotesque  of  the  18th  centory  had  been 
charartftriied  by  a  sort  of  grandiose  bmtality,  by  a  certain 
▼porous  obscenity,  by  a  violence  of  expression  and 
inteation,  that  appear  monstrous  in  these  days  of  reserve 
and  restraint,  bat  that  donbtless  sorted  well  enongh  with 
the  strong  party  feelings  and  fierce  political  passions  of  the 
agBL  After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  (1815),  however, 
wfaaa  strife  was  over  and  men  were  weary  and  satisfied, 
m  ehange  in  matter  and  manner  came  over  the  caricature 
ol  the  period.  In  connection  with  Uiis  change,  the  name 
ol  Cteorge  Croikshank  (1792-—^),  an  artist  who  stretches 
hands  on  the  one  side  towards  Hogarth  and  Qillray,  and 
on  the  other  towards  Leech  and  Tenniel,  deserves  honour- 
able mention.-  Cruikshauk's  political  caricatures,  some 
of  wliieh  were  designed  for  the  squibs  of  William  Hone 
(1 779-1842),  are,  comparatively  speaking,  uninteresting; 
his  ambition  was  that  of  Hogarth — the  production  of 
"moral  comedies."  Much  of  his  work,  therefore,  may  be 
said  to  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  development  through 
n^idi  has  passed  that  ironical  ffenre  to  which  refer- 
ence lias  already  been  made.  In  1829,  however,  began 
to  appear  the  famous  series  of  lithographs,  signed  H.B., 
the  work  of  John  Doyle  (1798-1868).  These  spt  but 
feeble  joeolarities  are  interesting  other  than  politically; 
tiun  and  weakly  as  they  are,  they  inaugurate  the  •  style  of 
political  caricature  which  obtains,  with  but  few  and 
alighft  variations,  at  the  present  date.  In  France,  meanwhile, 
with  the  farcical  designs  of  Pigal  and  the  realistic  sketches 
of  Henri  Monnier,  the  admirable  portrait-busts  of  Dantan 
«he  jonnger,  and  Uie  fine  military  and  low-life  drolleries  ol 
Oiariet  (1792-1845)  were  appearing,  and  in  these  modem 
eodal  caricature  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  embodied.  Up 
to  this  date,  though  journalism  and  caricature  had  some- 
times joined  hands  (as  in  the  ease  of  the  Ci'o/Ui/uin  and 
Che  AjUirjacobin^  and  particularly  in  Let  HivolutioM  de 
Framce  H  de  Brabant  and  LetActes  dee  Apdtree),  the  alliance 
had  been  but  brief ;  it  was  reserved  for  Charles  Philipon 
<1S02-1862),  who  may  be  called  the  father  of  comic 
joomalism,  to  make  it  lasting.  La  Caricature,  founded 
by  Philipon  in  1831,  and  suppressed  in  1833  after  a  brief 
hot  glorious  career,  was  followed  by  Le  Charivari,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  renowned  of  the  innumerable  enterprises 
d  tius  extraordinary  man.  Among  the  artists  he 
asseiiibled  round  him,  the  highest  place  is  held  by  Honors 
Daemier,  a  draughtsman  of  great  skill,  and  a  caricaturist 
of  immense  vigour  and  audacity.  Another  of  Philipon's 
band  was  Sulpice  Paul  Ch6valier  (1801-1866),  better 
known  as  Gavami,  in  whose  hands  mo$lem  social  caricature, 
advanced  by  Crulkshank  and  Charlet,  assumed  its  present 
guise,  and  became  elegant  Mention  must  also  be  made  of 
Ckandville  (1803-1847),  the  illustrator  of  La  Fontaine, 
and  a  modem  patron  of  the  medieval  skeleton ;  of  Travite, 
the  father  of  the  famous  hunchback  *'  Mayeux  f  and  of 
AmedUe  de  No^  or  "  Cham,"  the  wittiest  and  most  ephemeral 
of  pictorial  satirists.  In  1840,  the  pleasantries  of  "ILR" 
having  come  to  an  end,  there  was  founded,  in  imitation  of 
this  enterprise  of  Philipon,  a  comic  journal  which,  under 
the  title  of  Punek,  or  (ha  London  Charioari,  has  since 
\  famoQs  all  over  the  world.  Tts  earliest  illustrators 
)  J(dm  Leech  (1817-1864)  and  Richard  Doyle,  whose 
dmwingB  were  loll  of  the  richest  grotesque  humour.  It  is 
in  the  pages  of  Punch  that  the  growth  of  modem  pictorial 
pleasantry  may  best  be  traced.  Of  late  years  all  the 
''cartoons,*  or  political  caricatures,  have  been  the  work 
of  John  Tenniel ;  they  exhibit  few  of  the  features  of 
•aricatore  as  it  was  understood  by  Qillray  and  Daumiec ; 
iheir  object  is  not  to  exdte  hatred  or  contempt,  but  at 


most  to  raise  a  smfla  In  social  subjecii,  Qeorge  Dumaurisr, 
a  fine  draughtsman,  though  sbmewbat  mannered  and  fond 
of  a  single  type  of  face  and  figure,  has  carried  the  ironical 
genre,  received  by  Leech  from  Gavami  and  Charlet,  to  the 
highest  point  of  elegance  it  has  attained. 

Of  caricature,  in  the  primitive  sense  of  the  word,  there 
is  but  little.  The  fall  of  the  French  Empire  and  the 
subsequent  siege  of  Paris,  together  with  the  reign  of  the 
Commune — a  popular  movement,  though  confined  to  a 
single  city — ^produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  genuine  carica- 
tures,  remarkable  both  for  bitterness  and  for  ability. 
Among  the  few  caricattires  that  now  find  favour  may  be 
mentioned  the  graceful  and  genial  caprices  of  Samboume, 
the  clever  portraits  of  "QiU,"  a  Parisian  artist,  and  especially 
the  remarkable  series  of  portraits  publidied  in  London  since 
1862,  in  Vanity  Fair,  the  work  of  Pellegrini,  which  are  cer- 
tainly the  most  remarkable  of  their  kind  that  have  appeared 
since  the  superb  grotesques  of  Honor6  Danmier. 

Bee  Gioee,  RuU$  for  Drawing  Caricaiwre,  ^oitk  an  Emay  on 
Coi.xie  FuiiUing,  London,  1788,  8to  ;  llaloolm,  Hidorieal  Hkttck  of 
tk«  Art  <tf  Curiejturing,  London,  1818,  4to ;  Wright,  Uistorjf  if 
Curieaturo  and  QroUoju*  in  LUorature  and  Art,  Londcm,  1S85; 
Jaime,  Mu$t$  tU  la  Caricature;  Champflennr,  ffisloire  de  la 
Carieature  Antique,  Psiii,  8to  ;  ffietoire  me  la  CarieatureJIjJerHe, 
Parie,  8ro;  ffietcire  de  la  Carieature  au  J^eurn  Age,  8ro; 
SieMre  dt  la  Carieature  eoue  la  Sipublique,  la  JteelaurutioM,  et 
rSuipire,  Parii,  8vo. 

CARIES,  ulceration  of  bone,  is  the  result  of  infiamma- 
tion,  and  resembles  in  its  chief  characteristics  ulceration  in 
soft  tissues,  as  skin  and  muscle.  Situated  in  a  tisdue 
largely  composed  of  inorganic  material,  it  is  chronic  in  its 
course,  and  cured  with  difficulty.  The  exciting  cause  is 
generally  an  injury.  It  is  frequently  associated  with 
scrofula.  The  cancellated  tissue  of  bone  is  specially  liable ; 
the  short  bone4  of  the  hand  and  foot,  the  articular  extre- 
mities of  the  long  bones,  and  the  bones  forming  the 
vertebral  column  are  its  chief  seats.  It  is  preceded  by  the 
formation  of  matter,  and  when  this  escapes,  either  by 
natural  processes  or  by  the  assistance  of  the  surgeon,  tliC 
diseased  bone  can  be  felt  by  the  aid  of  a  probe,  paired 
through  the  sinus  or  channel  which  leads  to  the  carious 
bone.  This  sinus  does  not  heal  until  the  disease  heals  or 
is  removed.  The  treatment  generally  adopted  consists  in 
removing  the  diseased  bone  bv  gouging  or  by  excision. 
If  the  primary  abscess  is  opened  and  dressed  antiseptically 
for  a  lengthened  period,  the  ulcerated  bone  often  heals 
without  further  operation.  This  method  of  treatment  is 
most  valuable  in  cases  of  caries  of  the  vertebral  column,  in 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  remove  the  disease  by 
gouging  or  excision. 

CARIGNANO,  a  town  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Turin,  and  about  20  miles  south  of  that  city,  is  situated 
on  the  l^t  bank  of  the  Po,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  has  a  handsome  church, 
built  in  1766,  according  to  the  design  of  Alfieri,  a  communal 
college,  and  several  conventa  The  population,  numbering 
about  8000,  is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  spinning  of  silk  and 
the  manufacture  of  confectionery,  the  principal  deport- 
ment in  the  latter  indnstry  being  the  preparation  of  the 
citron  rind. 

Carignano,  known  in  the  early  part  of  the  lliddle  Agea  as  C«r> 
niannm  and  Cai|;aDum,  passed  in  1418  into  the  hands  of  the  coonts 
of  Saroy,  who  fortified  it  with  rampart  and  ditch.  In  1830  it  was 
bcstowod  by  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  on  his  son  Tommnso  Francesco, 
who  thus  became  known  as  prince  of  Carignano.  The  title  con* 
tinned  in  the  possession  of  his  family,  until  they  were  called  to  the 
throne  in  the  person  of  Charles  Albert.  It  was  bestowed  in  1834 
on  Eugene  Emmanuel  Joseph,  who  now  holds  the  rank  of  admiral 
and  commander-in-chief  of  tne  Italian  National  Quards. 

CAItlMATA  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  lying  to  the  West  of  Borneo,  between  that 
island  and  BiUiton,  in  the  channel  to  which  they  give  their 
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naoMi  Tliex  are  aboat  dxty  in  number,  bat  tbeir  onited 
area  i§  not  more  than  170  square  milea  The  moet  impor- 
tant are  Great  Carimata  (with  a  peak  rising  to  aboat  2000 
feet),  Panumbangan,  the  Pelapis  Islands,  lissing,  Bessi, 
lialedang,  Sorutn,  and  Pnln  Lima.  Their  principal  produc- 
tions are  edible  nests,  honey,  wax,  gutta  perdia,  turtles, 
trepang,  and  shellfish.  At  one  time  the  duster  formed  a 
email  independent  principalitj ;  but  it  afterwards  became 
subject  to  Matan,  and  it  is  now  attached  to  Pontianak. 
Several  of  the  islands  are  altogether  uninhabited,  and  the 
whole  population  is  revy  small.  See  Yeth's  Wo&rdenboei 
wan  Nederl  Indig. 

OARINI,  a  town  in  Sicily,  in  the  proTinoe  of  Palenno,  on 
a  rivulet  of  the  same  name,  12  miles  W.K.W.  of  Palermo. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  elevation,  and  is  a  neat,  dean 
town,  with  a  Gothic  castle.  On  the  coast,  about  three  miles 
distant,  are  ruins  of  the  andent  Hyooara^  which  was  chiefly 
famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Lais.     PopnJation  about  9500. 

CARINOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  a  district  of  Gaeta,  in  ^l'  11'  16'  N.  lat  and 
13*  58'  32'  £.  long.  It  was  formerly  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Lombard  city  of 
Foro  Clandio,  which  was  founded  in  1058.  Its  prindpal 
building^  are  the  cathedral,  the  convents,  and  the  seminary. 
Population.  7640. 

OARINTfllA  (in  German,  K^mien  or  ITAmtken),  a 
duchy,  and  since  1849  a  crown-land  of  Austria,  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Styria,  on  the  N.  by  Styna  and  Salzburg, 
on  the  W.  by  l^rol,  and  on  the  S.  by  Italy,  Gortc,  and 
Oamiola.  It  has  an  area  of  4006  English  square  miles, 
and  the  population  in  1869  amounted  to  336,400.  The 
surface  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  being  occupied 
m  the  north  by  part  of  the  Norian  Alpe,  and  in  the  south 
oy  those  named  the  Oarinthian  Mountains,  or  the  Kara- 
wanken.  The  prindpal  river  is  the  Drave,  which  flows 
from  W.  to  R  through  the  length  of  the  duchy,  and  re> 
cdves  in  its  course  the  waters  of  all  the  .other  streams, 
except  the  Fella,  which  reaches  the  Adriatic  by  junction 
with  the  Tagliamenta  In  its  eastern  half,  the  valley 
opens  out  into  a  considerable  plain,  which  contains  the 
important  lakes  of  the  Worthersee  and  the  Ossiachefsee. 
According  to  official  statistics,  337,246  acres  of  arable  land 
were  in  cultivation  in  187j0;  280,581  acres  were  occupied 
by  gardens  and  meadoifs,  593,040  by  pasture,  and  1,033,807 
were  under  wood.  In  the  same  year  there  were  in  the 
duchy  22,979  horses,  232,791  head  of  cattle,  176,832 
aheep,  and  36,630  goats,  while  the  bee-stocks  amounted 'to 
62^615.  The  mineral  produce  consisted  of  145,340  tons 
of  iron  ore,  5,047. of  lead  ore,  71,264  of  coal,  4,220  of 
dnc  ore,  and  nearly  26  of  graphite.  The  duchy  is  divided 
into  the  seven  districts  of  Hermagor,  Klagenf  urt,  Spittal, 
St  Yeit,  Yillach,  Volkermarkt,  and  WoUsberg,— the  capital 
Klagenfurt  forming  an  independent  and  eighth  division. 
There  are  in  all  ten  towns,  twenty-dght  market  villages, 
and '2,911  hamlets^ — the  most  populous  places,  besides 
the  chief  towns  of  the  districts,  being  Bleiberg,  Friesach, 
and  Feldkirchen.  With  the  exception  of  19,000  Lutherans, 
the  inhabitant^  are  Boman  Catholics ;  and  more  than  two- 
rhirds  of  them  are  of  German  race.  The  rest  are  of 
Slavonic  origin,  and  for  the  most  part  occupy  the  districts 
conterminous  with  Camiola  and  Styria,  though  a  consider- 
nble  Slavonic  enclave  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  German 
area  between  Malborget  and  Tarvis.  German  is  used  in 
255  of  the  village  schools,  and  Slavonic  in  24,  while  both 
are  employed  in  70.  The  Carinthian  diet  consists,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  1861,  of  thirty -seven  members,  including, 
besides  the  bishop  of  Gark,  ten  appointed  by  the  landed 
proprietors,  seven  by  the  towns,  fourteen  by  the  rural 
communes,  and  three  by  the  commercial  anthoritios  at 
Klagenfurt     Five  members  are  sent  to  the  imp<^rial  diet 


Gsriikthis  is  m  cdled  firom  the  Oarni,  o  Cdtie  peopls  who  htT9 
perhaps  alio  left  their  lume  to  the  adghbonring  diatriet  of  Camiola; 
and  in  the  time  of  Angoatoa  it  formed  part  of  Koricnm.  After 
the  fiall  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  the  nnoleos  of  the  kingdom  of 
Carentania,  which  was  fonnded  hy  Samo,  a  FnaJdah  adTentoier, 
hat  soon  fell  to  pieces  hJter  his  death.  Under  Charbmaffne  it  eon- 
stitQted  a  margravate,  which  in  843  naased  into  the  hands  of  Looif 
the  Gennan,  whoee  grandson  Amolf  waa  the  first  to  hear  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Carinthia.  Th^  dnchy  waa  held  by  Tarioos  fiuniliea 
daring  the  11th,  12th,  and  18th  oentoriee,  and  at  length  in  1885 
waa  bestowed  by  Looia  the  Bayarian  on  the  Dakee  of  Aoatiia.  It 
waa  divided  into  Upper  or  Western  Carinthia  and  Lower  or  Eastern ; 
of  theae  the  former  fell  to  Franoe  in  1809,  bat  waa  reoon<mered  ip 
1818,  and  joined  in  1814  to  the  kingdom  of  Ulyria.  See  A  veraii, 
▼oL  ilL 

CARIPE,  or  Cabibie,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  in  the  state  of 
Cumana,  and  about  40  miles  from  the  city  *of  that  name, 
in  10*^  10'  U"  N.  lat  and  28'  33'  54"  W.  long.  It  is 
the  chief  station  of  the  mission  to  the  Chayma  Indians, 
and  is  famous  for  the  extensive  system  of  caves  in  the 
limestone  rock  in  the  ndghbourhood,  which  have  been 
deecribed  by  Humboldt  These  extend  inwards  a  distance 
of  2800  feet,  and  have  a  height  of  70  or  80  feet  They 
are  frequented  by  a  speciee  of  night  hawk,  which  builds 
in  the  recesses  of  the  rocks.  THe  young  are  killed  in  great 
numbers  for  the  sake  of  their  oil.  The  population  cl  the 
town  and  valley  is  estimated  at  5.000. 

CARISBROOKE,  a  village  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  about 
a  mile  S.  of  Newport,  at  the  base  of  a  steep  conical  hill 
crowned  by  the  castle,  to  which  its  celebrity  is  principally 
due.  It  was  at  one  time  a  considerable  market-town,  and 
under  the  independent  lords  of  Wight  it  ranked  as  the 
capital  of  the  island.  The  original  fortress  is  auppos^  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Saxons  as  early  as  the  6th 
century ;  and,  indeed,  according  to  the  annals,  it  was 
besieged  by  Cerdic  in  530.  It  was  enlarged  by  William 
Fitsoebome,  tjie  first  lord  of  Wight,  in  the  11  th  century, 
was  captured  by  Stephen  in  1136,  and  in  the  reign  ci 
Richard  IL  resisted  an  attack  by  the  French.  Fwthei 
additions  were  made  to  it  at  different  times,  till,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  reached  its  greatest  dimensions,  and 
comprised  within  its  outer  walls  a  space  of  20  acree.  The 
most  interesting  incident  in  its  history  is  the  captivity  of 
Charles  L,  who  took  refuge  with  its  governor,  Colonel 
Hammond,  in  November  1647,  but  soon  found  his  asylum 
converted  into  a  prison.  After  his  execution  his  two 
youngest  children  were  confined  in  the  castle,  and  the 
princess  Elisabeth  died  there.  The  remains  are  still  ex- 
tensive and  imposing,  but  the  king's  apartments  are  in 
ruins.  Within  the  walls  is  a  well  200  feet  deep;  and 
another  in  the  centre  of  the  keep  is  reputed  to  have  been 
still  deeper.  Oppoeite  the  castle-hill  are  the  remains  of  a 
Cistercian  priory  founded  in  the  Uth  century,  and  the 
parish  church,  which  .boasts  of  even  greater  antiquity.  The 
population  of  the  parish  in  1871  was  8198. 

CARISSIMI,  GiACOMO,one  of  the  moet  celebrated  masters 
of  the  Italian,  or,  more  accurately,  the  Roman  school  of 
music  Of  his  life  almoet  nothing  is  known,  and  F^tis,  who 
has  made  his  biography  a  subject  of  special  study,  has  beeo 
able  to  do  little  more  than  correct  inaccurate  or  fictittoos 
statements  of  previous  writers.  The  only  authenticated 
facts  are  the  following.  Carissimi  was  bom  about  1604, 
at  Marino,  near  Rome,  and  received  his  first  musical  educa- 
tion at  home.  At  the  age  of  20  he  became  chapel-master 
at  Assisi,  and  in  1628  he  obtained  the  same  position  at  the 
church  of  St  ApoUinaris,  belonging  to  the  Collegium 
Germanicum  in  Rome,  which  he  h^d  till  his  death  in  1674. 
He  never  seems  to  have  left  Italy,  the  rumour  of  his  pro- 
longed stay  in  Paris,  mentioned  by  De  Fresnenx,  b^ng 
entirely  unfounded.  By  his  education  he  belonged  to  the 
old  Roman  school  of  music,  but  his  compositions  show 
little  of  the  severe  grandeur  of  the  earlier  mastera  He 
marks  iu({eed  the  turninp;-point  from  the  traditions  of  the 
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BaoAuaanoe  period  to  the  incipient  aBpirationt  of  modern 
mMimc,  and  for  that  reason  his  name  is  representative  in  the 
historj  o#  art  The  two  great  aehieyements  generally 
aacnhed  to  him  are  the  farther  development  of  the  recitative, 
latelj  introdoced  hj  Monteverde,  and  ol  infinite  importance 
in  tho  hiatorj  of  dramatic  mnsicy  and  the  invention  of  the 
cantata,  a  smaller  form  of  the  oratorio,  hj  which  Carissimi 
floperaaded  the  madrigals  formerlj  In  nse.  He  also  maj 
dum  the  merit  of  having  given  greater  varietj  and  interest 
to  tha  inatrttmental  accompaniments  of  vocal  compositions. 
Oariaaimfa  nnmerona  compositions  consist  of  masses, 
cantatas,  motets,  and  oratorios.  1%e  complete  collection 
of  his  works,  formerlj  said  to  have  existed  In  the  musical 
aichivea  of  the  chordi  of  St  Apollinaris,  has  enUrel/  dis- 
appeared. Several  English  mnsica)  Vsholars  deserve  honoar- 
^ila  mention  for  having  resoned  Carissimi's  works  from 
oblivion.  Dr  Bomej  and  Hawkms  have  published  speci- 
mena  of  hia  compositions  in  their  works  on*  the  history  of 
mxuic  I  and  Dr  Aldrich  collected  an  almost  complete  set  of 
htt  eonapositions,  at  present  in  the  library  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  The  British  Museum  also  possesses  numerous 
\-ciaable  works  by  this  great  Italian  master. 

CABLETON,  Su  Dddliy  (1573-1651),  an  English 
atateaman,  was  bom  in  Oxfordshire  in  1573,  and  educated 
si  (%ji8t  Church.  College,  Oxford.  He  went  in  a  diplo- 
naatio  capacity  to  the  Low  Countries  when  King  James 
icaigned  the  cautionary  towns  to  the  States ;  and  he  was 
afterwards  empbyed  for  twenty-mne  years  as  ambassador 
to  Tenice,  Savoy,  and  the  United  Provinces.  Charles  L 
cieated  him  •Yisooont  Dtrchester,  and  appointed  him  one 
ci  hia  principal  secretaries  of  state,  an  office  which  he  held 
tin  hia  death  in  1651.  He  published  several  works,  con- 
natiBg  chiefly  of  ^>^echei,  letters,  and  other  productions  on 
political  tnbjectiL  The  most  valuable  appeared  after  his 
deatli,  and  consist  of  a  selection  of  letters  to  and  from 
Sk  ThoLidl^j  Carieton  during  his  embassy  to  Holland,  from 
Janoary  1616  to  December  1620/ 4to,  1757.  A  careful 
pedigree  of  the  Carieton  family  will  be  found  in  the  preface 
to  CkamberlaMi  ZeUere^  Camden  Society,  1861. 

CARLETOK,  William  (1798-1869),  a  popular  Irish 
Boveliat,  was  bom  at  PrilHsk,  Clogher,  in  the  county  of 
Tjrrone.  His  father  was  a  peasant  tenant,  and  young 
Cbxlaton  passed  his  early  life  among  scenes  precisely  similar 
to  those  he  afterwards  delineated  with  so  much  power  and 
tmtkf  olneaa.  His  parents,  though  of  humble  rank,  n^ere 
^d0jly  endowed  by  nature.  The  father  was  remarkable  for 
his  extraordinary  m^noty,  which  was  well  stored  with 
anecdote  and  tale  ;  the  mother  was  noted  throughout  the 
district  for  the  rich  sweetness  of  her  voice.  Both  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  those  domestic  virtues  so  frequentiy  found 
cmaag  the  humbler  classes  of  the  Irish  people.  The 
beantifnl  character  of  Honor,  the  miser's  wife,  in  Far- 
dar<mgka^  is  evidently  sketched  from  the  life  by  the  loving 
hand  of  a  son. 

The  edocation  received  by  Carieton  was  of  a  very 
humble  description.  As  his  father  removed  from  one 
amall  farm  to  another,  he  attended  at  various  places  the 
hedge-echools,  which  used  to  be  a  notable  feature  of  Irish 
Itfa  The  admirable  litUe  picture  of  one  of  these  schools 
in  the  TrcUu  and  Stories  hean  every  mark  of  having  been 
drawn  from  real  experience.  A  smattering  of  some  higher 
Ifaming  was  picked  up  here  and  there  aa  opportunity 
offered,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  Carieton  resolved  to 
proeeeate  his  education  as  a  poor  schokr.  The  resolution 
was  Bot  carried  into  effect ;  he  remained  at  home,  prepar- 
ing to  enter  upon  the  training  for  the  priesthood,  and 
living  the  nnbonnded  veneration  of  the  neighbouring 
r  for  his  supposed  wonderful  learning.  An  amusing 
.  of  this  phase  of  hie  existence  is  given  in  the  little 
sketch  DmU   &Shaugkr.i$8y.     When    about  the  age  of 


nineteen  he  undertook  one  of  the  religious  pilgrimagea 
then  common  in  Ireland.  His  experiences  as  %  pilgrim 
were  such  as  at  a  later  period  made  him  resign  for  ever  the 
thought  of  entering  the  church.  His  vacillating  ideas  as  to 
a  mode  of  life  were  determined  in  a  definite  direption  by 
the  reading  of  Gil  £l<u,  which  chance  had  thrown  in  hia 
way.  He  resolved  to  cast  himself  boldly  upon  the  worlds 
and  try  what  fortune  had  in  store  for  him.  He  went  to 
Killanny,  and  iot  six  months  acted  as  tutor  in  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer's  family.  Soon  tiring  of  this  occupation, 
he  set  out  for  Dublin,  and  arrived  in  the  metropolis  with 
2s.  9d.  in  his  pocket  He  began  to  contribute  to  the 
journals,  and  his  paper  '*  The  Lough  Derg  Pilgrim,**  which 
was  published  in  the  ChrisiicM  Examiner,  excited  great 
attention.  In  1830  appeared  the  first  series  of  Traitt  and 
Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  which  at  once  placed  the 
author  in  the  first  rank  of  Irish  novelists.  A  second  seriea 
appeared  in  18^,  and  was  received  with,  equal  favour 
both  in  Ireland  and  in  England.  From  that  time  till 
within  a  few  years  of  his  death  Carleton's  literary  activity^ 
was  incessant  The  best  of  his  many  productions  are  Far^ 
darougha  the  Miser,  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  finest  and 
most  powerful  of  all  his  works;  The  Tithe  Proctor; 
ValerUine  IPClutchy  ;  The  Black  Prophet ;  The  Emiffrani^ 
of  Ahadarra,  Some  of  his  later  writings,  such  as  The^ 
Squanders  of  CtulU  Squan<Ur,  were  not  so  successful  aa 
the  earlier  talea.  The  author  was  not  happy  in  describing 
the  upper  classes  of  Irish  society,  and  overloaded  his  work 
with  political  or  semi-political  matter. 

Carieton  is  facile  princeps  among  Irish  novelists,  and  it 
is  to  his  pages  that  one  must  look  for  an  adequate  picture 
of  the  pecu&ar  Irish  character.  His  style  is  dear,  graphic^ 
and  pleasing ;  the  plots  of  his  stories  are  generaUy  slight 
but  well  constructed.  In  his  pictures  of  peasant  life  he  ia 
unsurpassed ;  the  lights  and  shades  of  Irish  character,  the 
buoyant  humour  and  domestic  virtues  that  under  other 
conditions  would  lead  their  possessors  to  prosperity,  and 
happiness,  and  the  fatal  flaws  that  seem  to  render  it 
impossible  for  Ireland  ever  to  become  capable  of  seH- 
government,  receive  equal  justice  at  his  hands.  He  5n« 
variably  writes  from  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  scenea 
describe4  and  from  loving  sympathy  with  the  many  good 
and  noble  elements  in  the  Irish  nature.  He  dued  not 
hesitate  to  point  out  the  darker  features  of  Irbh  life,  uor 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fatal  83rstem  of  education  and 
priestly  supremacy  that  did  so  much  to  produce  them. 

Carieton,  after  spending  some  years  in  America,  settled 
in  Dublin,  where  he  died  on  the  30th  January  1869.  For 
many  years  before  his  death  htf  had  enjoyed  a  pension  of 
£200  from  the  Crown. 

CARLI,  or  Cabli-Rubbi,  Giovanni  Einaldo,  Count 
01,  (1720-1795),  a  celebrated.  Italian  writer  on  antiquities 
and  economics,  was  born  at  Capo  d'  Istria,  in  1720.  He 
was  early  distinguished  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
acquirements,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty -four  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  of  Venice  to  the  uewly-established 
professorship  of  astronomy  and  navigation  in  the  University 
of  Padda,  and  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
Venetian  marine.  After  filling  these  offices  for  sovon  yeara 
with  great  credit,  he  resigned  them,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  antiquities  and  political  economy. 
His  principal  economic  works  are  his  Delh  Uonde,  e  ddla 
Insiitutione  delle  ZeccJie  d* Italia  ;  his  HagionaiHeiUo  topra 
i  Bilanei  economici  delle  Naaioni  (1769),  in  which  he  main- 
tained  that  what  is  termed  the  balance  of  trade  between 
two  nations  is  no  criterion  of  the  prosperity  of  either,  since 
both  may  be  gainers  by  their  reciprocal  transactions  ;  and 
his  Sul  libero  Commercio  dei  Orani  (1771),  in  which  he 
argues  that  free  trade  in  com  is  not  always  advisable.. 
Count    Carli's    merits   were    appreciated   by    Leopold   of 
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Toacany,  afterwards  emperor,  who,  ia  1765,  placed  Lim  at 
the  head  of  the  council  of  public  economj,  and  of  the  board 
of  public  instmction.  In  1769  he  became  privy  councillor, 
in  1771  president  of  the  new  council  of  finances.  The 
duties  of  these  offices  he  continued  to  discharge  with  ability 
for  seyeral  years ;  but  for  some  time  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  Februaiy  1795,  he  was  relieved  from  their 
tolls, — ^retaining,  however,  their  enM>luments,  as  a  reward 
for  his  important  services.  It  was  during  the  leisure  thus 
afforded  that  he  completed  and  published  his  very  valuable 
AntickM  Italiche,  in  which  the  litemture  and  arts  of  his 
country  are  ably  discussed.  Besides  the  above,  he  published 
many  works  on  antiquarian,  economic,  and  other  subjects, 
including  L*Uofno  Libero,  in  confutation  of  Bousseau's 
Cw^cuct  Social;  an  attack  upon  the  Abbd  Tartarotti's 
assertion  of  the  existence  of  magicians;  Obtervcuione 
tulfa  mtmca  arUica  e  modema;  and  several  poems. 

CARLISLE,^  a  parliamentary  and  muniqjpal  borough,  the 
capital  of  Cumberland,  301  miles  K.N.W.  from  London ; 
54**  54'  N.  lat,  2"*  55'  W.  long.  It  is  situated  on  an 
eminence  enddbed  by  the  three  streams — ^the  Eden,  the 
Caldew,  and  the  PetteriL  The  Eden,  which  is  the  principal 
river,  is  joined  by  the  Petteril  on  the  east  side  of  the  city; 
About  a  mOe  f urUier  west,  as  it  flows  through  fertile  holms, 
it  is  joined  by  the  Caldew,  and  about  six  miles  further  on 
it  falls  into  the  Solway  Firth.  A  handsome  stone  bridge, 
built  in  1812-15.  at  a  cost  oL  £70,000,  spans  the  Eden, 
midway  between  the  mouths  ofthe  Petteril  and  the  Caldew. 


nan  of  Cwliile. 

All  the  three  streams  are  unnavigable.  In  the  Eden  there 
is  good  salmon  fishing.  Before  the  Romans  invaded  Great 
Britain  a  Celtic  town  was  erected  on  the  site  of  Carlisle ; 
and  when  the  Romans  came  they  occupied  and  improved  iL 
Archeologists  consider  it  doubtful  whether  the  Romans 
made  it  a  military  station  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  their 


newly-acquired  colony  against  tlie  incursiona  of  the  Piett  i 
but  Roman  coins,  pottery,  inscribed  tablets,  and  other  i^ 
mains  have  been  found  in  such  abundance  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  Carlisle  was,  if  not  a  military  post,  a  town  <il 
considerable  importance  in  those  days.  The  great  wall  of 
Severus,  extending  from  the  Solway  Firth  to  the  German 
Ocean,  crossed  the  River  Eden  at  Carlisle ;  and  remains  of 
thb  great  barrier  may  ctiU  be  seen  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
dtv.  The  Solway  end  of  the  wall,  traces  of  which  are  stOl 
to  be  seen,  was  about  twelve  miles  from  Carlisle,  at  Bowneea  ; 
and  there  was  an  important  Roman  camp,  the  Amboglana 
of  the  NotUioB,  about  fifteen  miles  eastward  of  the  city* 
called  Birdoswald,  of  which  interesting  remains  are  still  in 
existence. 

Carlisle  was  the  Luguvcdlum  of  the  Romans.  This  name 
was  afterwards  abbreviated  to  Zue//,  and  with  the  prefix 
Caer  (a  city),  became  Ccter-Luell,  and  afterwards  by  easy 
transition,  Carliol  and  Carlisle.  After  the  departure  of 
the  Romans  in  the  5th  century  the  Picts  laid  the  ciW  in 
ruins ;  but  in  the  7th  century  it  was  rebuilt  by  l^gfrid, 
king  of  Northnmberland.  In  875  the  town  was  attacked 
by  the  Danes,  who  burned  the  houses^  pulled  down  the 
wall,  and  massacred  the  iiihabitanta.  in  this  state  of 
desolation  it  was  left  for  200i  vears,  with  no  inh^itanti 
but  some  few  Celts  who  lodged  themselves  among  the  mine. 
In  1092  William  Rufus^  impressed  with  the  importanoe  of 
Carlisle  as  a  Border  military  station,  ordered  the  town  to 
be  rebdilt  and  fortified,  and  left  a  garrison  there.  It  wae 
not,  however,  until  after  the  capture  of  the  town  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  bv  David,  king  of  Scots  (whadied  within 
its  walls  in  1153),  that  the  castle,  the  waUs,  and  the 
citadel  were  completed. 

After  undergoing  two  sieges  the  town  was  surrendered 
to  the  English  Crown  in  1217.  Edward  L  held  three 
parliaments  in  Carlisle.  In  1298,  after  the.  battle  of 
Falkirk,  he  marched  to  Carlisle;  and  nine  years  later  it 
was  while  crossing  Burgh  Marsh,  about  four  miles  from 
that  city,  with  his  armv,  to  quell  the  third  revolt  which 
had  occurred  in  Scotland  during  his  reign,  that  he  sickened 
and  died.  A  monument  has  been  erected  on  the  spot  to 
conmiemorate  the  event  With  his  last  breath  he  enjoined 
his  son  to  prosecute  the  enterprise,  and  never  desiat  untO 
he  had  completed  the  subjugation  of  Scotland.  Tlie  nobles 
hastened  to  Carlisle  to  pay  homage  to  the  new  king, 
Edward  IL,  to  whom,  however,  the  legacy  of  vengeance 
against  the  Scots  proved  but  a  "heritage  of  woe."  In 
1315,  after  the  independence  of  Scotland  had  been  won  by 
the  decisive  battle  of  Bannockbum,  Robert  Bruce.  foUow> 
ing  up  his  success  by  ravaging  the  north  of  England, 
besieged  Carlisle  Castle.  There  he  met  with  determined 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants» 
under  Sir  Andrew  Harcla.  governor.  Bruce,  who  had  his 
headquarters  at  the  cathedral,  made  a  general  assault  on  all 
the  gates  of  the  town  on  the  ninth  day ;  but  the  citizens 
defended  their  position  with  such  valour  that  the  besiegers 
soon  beat  a  retreat,  having  only  killed  two  of  the  beaie^d. 
Sir  Andrew  Harcla  was  created  earl  of  Carlisle  and  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Marches  for  this  gallant  defence  of  the 
city ;  but  he  was  afterwards  found  guiltr  of  treason  and 
executed  at  Harraby  Hill.  In  1345  the  Scots  burned^ 
Carlisle  and  Penrith.  •*  They  were  very  much  annoyed," 
says  Lysons,  '*  by  small  forces  coUected  by  Bishop  Kirkl^ 
and  Sir  Thomas  Lacy.  Th)  bishop  and  Sir  Robert  Ogle 
had  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  enemy;  the  prelate  was 
unhorsed  during  the  encounter,  but  having  recovered  kia 
saddle  continued  to  fight  valiantly,  and  contrived  greatly  to 
win  the  victory."  Nor  was  it  only  the  "  church  militant" 
which  did  the  state  much  service  in.  those  days.  In  one  o! 
the  sieges  the  women  of  Carlisle  helped  in  the  defence  of  the 
city  by  pouring  boiling  water  and  rolling  heavy  stonee  finMD 
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tli6  walli  upon  the  heads  of  the  beleagaering  Scots  below. 
In  the  15Ui  oentory  Richard,  daka  of  Qlonoeeter,  was 
governor  of  Carlisle  Castle,  and  daring  his  governorship 
eztenaiye  repairs  were  made  in  the  old  fortress,  and  in  the 
cooree  of  time,  daring  the  reigns  of  Henry  YUL  (who  bailt 
the  dtadel}  and  Elizabeth,  it  was  adapted  to  artillery.  In 
1568  Mary  Qneen  of  Scots,  having  fled  from  Loohleveo, 
Amved  in  a  fishing  boat  at  Workington,  a  Cnmberland 
seaport  32  milee  from  Carlisle,  and  was  there  met  by  the 
depnty-guvemor  of  Carlisle,  and  eondaoted  to  Carlisle 
Osstle,  where  she  was  lodged  nominally  as  a  gaest  bat 
sctnally  as  a  prisoner.  She  remained  there  for  two  months. 
A.  little  later  in  the  same  year  a  daring  exploit  was  per- 
formed by  the  duke  of  Buocleach.  William  Armstrong, 
i  redoubtable  Borderer,  better  known  as  "  Kinmont 
Willie^*  having  been  taken  prisoner  in  disregard  of  a  truce 
or  understanding  which  facilitated  his  capture,  the  "  Bold 
Bocdench,*  with  200  followers,  attacked  Carlisle  Castle, 
and  rescued  the  prisoner,  an  achievement  which  gave 
dire  offence  to  Qooen  Elizabeth. 

During  the  civil  wars  Carlisle  was  harassed  by  frequent 
troubles ;   bat  the  next  event  of  importance  occurred  in 

1644,  when  the  city  and  castle  were  besieged  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces  under  General  Leslie  for  eight  months. 
Sir  Thomas  Glemham,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal 
troops,  was  in  charge  of  the  garrison,  who  were  raduced  to 
great  extremities  before   they  surrendered  on  2dth  June 

1645.  Their  valiant  resistance  was  recdgnized  by  the 
besiegers,  who  allowed  them  to  march  out  **•  with  their  arms, 
flying  colours,  drums  beating,  matches  lighted  at  both 
ends,  buIletB  in  their  mouths,  and  twelve  charges  of  powder 
a-pieoeu*  The  Parliamentary  army  pulled  down  'some 
important  portions  of  the  cathedral  buDdings,  and  out  of 
the  materials  erected  a  guard-house  in  the  market-place. 
In  1648  Sir  Philip  Mnsgrave  and  Sir  Thomas  Glemham 
effecied  the  capture  of  Carlisle  by  surprise  ;  but  in  October 
it  was  again  surrendered  to  Cromwell,  according  to  treaty. 
At  this  time  great  distress  prevailed  in  the  county,  con- 
nderable  familiaa  having  barely  the  necessariee  of  life,  while 
aumbers  of  the  poor  died  on  the  highways. 

In  the  Scottish  rebellioa  of  1745  CarliBle  again  figured 
m  history.  The  Pretender,  Prince  Charlee  Edward,  laid 
siege  to  it,  the  three  divisions  of  the  army  with  wiiich  he 
marched  from  Edinburgh  having  converged  at  the  city. 
The  castle  was  at  that  time  garrisoned  by  only  two  com- 
panies of  invalids  and  some  disaffected  militia,  and  Colonel 
Dnrand,  who  was  in  command,  found  it  necessary,  with 
great  reluctance,  to  surrender,  "  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  ** 
rode  into  the  town  on  a  white  charger,  with  a  hundred 
Highland  pipers  playing  a  triumphal  march  in  front,  and 
made  a  house  in  English  Street,  which  is  still  in  existence, 
hit  headquarters.  But  in  December  of  the  same  year  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  arrived  and  bombarded  the  castle, 
which  his  grace  described  as  "  an  old  hencoop,  which  he 
would  speedily  bring  down  about  their  ears,''  and  on  the 
30th  the  garrison  surrendered.  The  duke  quartered  his 
soldiers  in  the  cathedral,  and^thirty-one  of  the  rebels  were 
subsequently  executed  at  Harraby  HilL  The  tower  in 
which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned  was  pulled 
down  in  1835  ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ancient 
castle  still  remains,  and  it  is  used  as  a  garrison  for  the  2d 
Brigade  DepAt  Only  a  small  portion  of  the 'old  city  walls 
now  exists,  and  the  city  gates  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Oarlisle  suffered  in  1380  from  a  great  fire,  which 
dartroyed  1500  houses  in  three  of  the  principal  streets ;  and 
the  plague  in  1508  carried  off  1076  persons,  one-third  of 
the  inhabitants^ 

Carlisle  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  The  cathedral  was 
f<mnded  by  William  Rufua,  and  completed  by  Henry  L 
The  ori^nal  proportions  of  the  building  have  been  very 


nuch  curtailed.  A  disastrous  fire,  in  1202,  destroyed  the 
n&ve,  only  a  small  part  of  which  now  remain&  The  must 
interesting  architectural  feature  of  the  cathedral  is  the  ea::t 
window,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  archceologtsts  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  Uie  harmony  of  its 
ports  and  the  easy  flow  of  its  lines  being  particularly 
remarkable.  The  remains  of  Dr  Paley  are  interred  in  ons 
of  its  aisles,  and  a  stone  pulpit,  richly  carted  in  Caen-stone 
and  ornamented  with  white  alabaster,  has  bean  erected  to 
his  memory.  The  window  in  the  north  transept  has  been 
tilled  with  stained  glass  in  memory  of  tite  five  children  of 
Dt  Tait,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died  of  scarlet 
fever  whUe  his  grace  was  dean  of  Carlisle.  The  cathedral 
poeaesaes  many  memorials  of  interest.  A  large  portion  of 
the  a4jacent  pnory,  founded  by  William  Rcfus,  was 
destroyed  daring  the  civil  wars,  but  the  remains  may  still 
be  traced  on  the  soiith  side  of  the  cathedral  A  convent 
of  grey  friars  which  existed  in  the  city  was  destroyed  by 
the  fire  i^  1292.  Tliere  was  also  at  one  time  a  convent  of 
black  friars,  and  a  hospital  founded  at  St  Nicholas  for 
lepers;  the  latter  was  destroyed  in  the  17th  century. 
According  to  Lyson's  Jlistorp,  the  bowels  of  Bichaid  Coeur 
de  Lion  were  buried  in  Carlisle  cathedral 

In  addition  to  the  cathedral  and  the  castle,  the  chief 
buildings  in  Carlisle  are  tlie  court-houses — two  large  round 
towers  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  citadel ;  the  county 
jail,  contiguous  tliereto;  the  news-room,  the  post-office, 
the  railway  station,  the  infirmary,  and  two  of  thejdnt- 
stock  banks.  There  is  a  market-cross  in  the  centre  of  the 
market-place,  and  two  marble  statues  adorn  the  principal 
streets.  One  of  these,  between  the  two  oourt- houses  (by 
Mnsgrave  L.  Watson),  is  of  William,  eari  of  Lonsdale;  the 
other,  in  the  market-place  (by  Woodington),  is  of  James 
Steel,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Carlisle  JoumcU,  a 
citizen  who  during  his  lifetime  took  a  prominent  part  in 
local  public  affairs.  In  addition  to  the  cathedral  there  are 
eight  established  churches  in  Carlisle,  and  several  places  of 
worship  for  Independents,  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Its  literary  and  scientific 
institutions  include  a  mechanics'  institution,  a  young  men's 
Christian  association,  and  several  working  men's  reading 
rooms,  managed  entirely  by  working  men  themselves.  Its 
charities  consist  of  an  infirmary,  with  100  beds,  a  dispensary, 
and  a  fe^er  hospital ;  and  in  connection  with  the  infirmary 
there  is  a  convalescent  institution  at  the  seaside  at  Silloth, 
to  which  patients  are  admitted  upon  payment  of  a  small 
weekly  sum.  There  is  a  school-board,  of  nipe  members ; 
a  school  of  art ;  and  a  cathedral  grammar  school 

Carlisle  is  a  great  railway  centre.  The  London  and 
North- Western,  the  Midland,  the  Caledonian^  the  North 
British,  and  the  Glasgow  and  South-Westem  lUCilways 
have  each  a  terminus  there;  while  the  North-Eastem 
Company  have  occc&s  to  the  city  by  their  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  section.  In  1876  niore  than  sixty  passenger  trains 
left  Carlisle  Citadel  station  every  week-day,  and  as  many 
more  entered  the  city. 

The  principal  business  of  Carlisle  ia  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods,  the  finishing  of  silesios,  the  printing  of 
calicoes,  and  the  manufacture  of  biscuits.  There  are  also 
within  the  city  two  or  three  large  iron-works,  and  the 
manufacture  of  felt  hats  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale. 
A  dock  at  and  railway  to  Silloth,  on  the  Solway  Fnth,  21 
mQes  from  Carlisle,  were  constructed  in  1855  to  facilitate 
the  transit  of  the  commerce  of  the  district,  and  this 
gradually  superseded  Port  Carlisle,  which  is  no  longer  used 
as  a  harbour. 

Carlisle  returns  two  members  of  parliament  Its 
municipal  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  (unpaid),  ten 
aldermen,  and  thirty  councillors,  who  also  constitute  tha 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority     To  them  belong  the  gas-works 
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«nd  water-works,  and  hj  them  a  system  of  sewemge  was 
carried  oat  in  1804  at  a  cost  of  about  j£30,000.  The  city 
]ias  a  recorder  and  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions. 

The  market  is  held  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays,  the 
former-  being  the  principal  market  The  grain  is  sold  in 
the  open  street  in  bulk.     Population  in  1871,  31,074. 

OARLISLE,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  capital  of 
ChiWberland  county  in  Pennsylvania,  about  2}  miles  south 
of  the  Conedogwinet  Creek,  and  18  miles  west  of  Harrie- 
burg  by  the  Cumberland  T alley  Railway.  The  town  is 
well  built,  has  spacious  streets,  and  contains  thirteen 
churches.  Of  its  pubb'o  buildings  the  most  interesting  is 
Dickinson  College,  which  was  founded  in  1783,  and  pos- 
sesses an  extensive  library.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood are  barracks,  which  date  from  1777,*and  are  capable 
of  containing  2000  men;  and  about  four  miles  to  the 
north,  in  a  pleasant  vaUey  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  is  the 
summer  resort  known  as  Carlisle  Springs.  Carlisle  was 
founded  in  1751,  and  in  1794  it  was  the  headquarters  of 
,  Washington  during  the  Whisky  Bebellion.  On  the  night 
of  1st  July  1863  it  was  bombarded  by  the  Confederate 
troops.     P^ulation  in  1870,  6650. 

CARLISLE,  Feidekick  Howaed,  Fifth  Easl  or  (1 748- 
1825),  a  statesman  and  author,  was' bom  in  1T48.  During 
his  youth  he  was  chiefly  known  as  a  man  of  pleasure  and 
fashion ;  and  after  he  had  reached  thirty  years  of  age,  his 
appointment  on  a  commission  sent  out  by  Lord  North  to 
attempt  a  reconciliation  with  the  American  colonies  was 
received  with  sneers  by  the  Opposition.  The  failure  of  the 
embassy  was  not,  however,  due  to  any  incapacity  on  the 
part  of  the  earl,  but  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  which  it  received  its  authority.  He  was,  in- 
deed, considered  to  have  displajred  so  much  ability  that 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  vice-royalty  of  Ireland  in  1780. 
Tho  time  was  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty ;  for  while  the 
calm  of  the  country  was  disturbed  by  the  American  rebel- 
lion, it  was  drained  of  regular  troops,  and  large  bands  of 
volunteers  not  under  the  control  of  the  Government  had 
been  formed.  Nevertheless,  the  two  years  of  Carlisle's  rule 
passed  in  quietness  and  prosperity,  and  the  institution  of  a 
national  bank  and  other  measures  which  he  effected  left  per- 
manently beneficial  results'upon  the  commerce  of  the  island. 
In  1789,  in  the  discussions  as  to  the  regency,  Carlisle  took 
a  prominent  part  on  the  side  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In 
1791  he  om>osed  Pitt's  policy  of  resistance  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  Turkey  by  Russia;  but,  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  he  left  the  Opposition,  and  vigor- 
ously maintained  the  cause  of  war.  In  1815  he  opposed 
the  enactment  of  the  Com  Laws ;  but  from  this  time  till 
hia  death,  which  occurred  in  1825,  he  took  no  important 
part  in,  public  life.  Carlisle  was  the  author  of  some 
political  tracts,  a  number  of  poems,  and  two  tragedies,  the 
p'ather'i  Revenge  and  the  Stepmother,  which  received  high 
praise  from  his  contemporaries 

CARLISLE,  Georoe  William  Febderick  Howaed, 
Seventh  Eael  of  (1 802-1 864),  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
was  born  in  London,  18th  April  1802.  He  was  the  eldest 
eon  of  the  sixth  earl  by  his  wife  Lady  Georgiana  Cavendish, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  bore  at 
first  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Morpeth.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  writer  of  graceful  verse, 
obtaining  in  1821  both  the  Chancellor's  and  the  Newdigate 
prizes  for  a  Latin  and  an  English  poem.  Two  years  later 
ne  graduated  B.A.  as  first  class  in  daasics.  In  1826  he 
accompanied  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  to  Russia, 
to  attend  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and 
became  a  great  favourite  in  society  at  Bt  Petersburg. 
At  the  general  election  of  the  same  year  he  was  returned 
to  parliament  as  member  for  the  family  borough  of  Mor- 


peth. In  one  of  his  earliest  speeches  he  undertook,  at  the 
risk  of  forfeiting  the  good  opinion  of  the  liberal  party,  the 
defenee  of  the  Russian  emperor  against  severe  attacks  made 
on  him  in  reference  to  the  suppression  of  the  Polish 
insurrection  of  1830.  In  the  agitation  for  parliamentary 
reform  he  took  the  side  of  Earl  Grey ;  and  after  the  dis- 
solution of  ptfliament,  which  took  place  about  that  time, 
he  was  elected  member  for  Torkshire.  This  seat  he  held 
till  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832.  In  tho 
foUowing  year  he  was  returned  for  the  West  Riding ;  acd 
in  1836  he  was  i^pointed  by  Lord  Melbourne  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  a  position  at  that  time  of  great  difficulty, 
O^Connell  being  then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation.  This 
post  he  held  for  abont-six  years,  winning  great  popularity 
by  his  amiable  manners  and  kindly  disposition.  Losing 
his  seat  at  the  election  of  1841,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
leisure  thus  afforded  him  to  visit  the  United  States.  He 
afterwards  gave  an  aocounfc  of  this  visit  in  a  popular  lecture, 
first  delivered  at  Leeds  and  subsequently  repeated  at  other 
places.  In  1846  he  was  again  elected  for  the  West  Riding. 
Two  years  later^  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded 
to  the  peerage  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Upper  Houae.  He 
accepted  office  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
and  afterwards  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
The  great  event  of  his  life,  however,  was  his  appointment 
by  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in 
1855.  This  high  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  Maich 
1858,  and  again  from  June  1859  till  within  a  few  months 
of  his  death.  His  retirement  in  August  1864  waa  neces- 
sitated by  failing  health.  Lord  Carlisle  was  not  a  man  of 
great  and  origiiud  power,  but  he  was  above  the  average 
in  knowledge,  in  acquirements,  and  in  eloquence^  As  a 
debater  he  held  his  own  in  the  midst  of  a  large  number  of 
great  orators,  and  in  the  slprmy  controversies  of  his  Inso 
secretaryship  he  succeeded  in  carrying  through  the  Bousa 
of  Commons  several  measures  of  great  importance.  His 
literary  tastes  and  culture  were  displayed  in  various  popular 
lectures*and  in  several  published  works.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  a  lecture  on  The  Life  and  Writingt  of  Pope 
(1851);  The  Laei  of  the  Greeks,  a  tragedy  (1828);  a 
Diai-y  in  Turkieh  and  Greek  Waters  (1854),  the  fruit  of 
travels  in  the  East  in  1853  and  1854;  and  a  volume  ('f 
Poemt,  pubUshed  after  his  death.  He  took  warm  interest 
in  the  reformation  of  juvemle  criminals,  and  established  on 
his  own  estate  one  of  the  best  conducted  reformatories  in 
the  country.  Lord  Carlisle  died  at  Castle  Howard  on  the 
5th  of  December  1864.  He  was  never  married,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  peerage  by  his  brother.  In  1866 
appeared  his  Viceregal  Speeches,  collected  and  edited  by  J. 
Gaskin. 

CARLO W,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Leinster,  situated  between  52^  26'  and  62(^  54'  N.  lat,  and 
6*  30'  and  7*  12'  W.  long.,  and  comprising  an  area  of  346 
square  miles,  or  221,342  acres.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Kil* 
dare  and  Wicklow,  R  bv  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  S. 
by  Wexford,  and  W.  by  Queen's  Cotmty  and  Kilkenny, 
^cepting  Louth  it  is  the  smallest  county  in  Ireland. 

The  s^ace  of  the  county  4s  in  general  level  or  gently 
undulating,  and  of  pleasing  appearance,  except  the  elevated 
tract  of  land  known  as  the  ridge  of  Old  Leighlin^  forming 
the  commencement  of  the  coal  measures  of  Leiiister,  ana 
the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  county  bordering  on 
Wexford,  where  the  wild  and  barren  granitic  elevations  of 
Knockroe  (1746  feet)  and  Mount  Leinster  (2610  feet) 
present  a  bolder  aspect 

There  are  no  lakes  or  canals  in  the  county,  neither  does 
it  contain  the  source  of  any  important  river ;  but  on  its 
western  side  it  is  intersected  from  north  to  south  hy  the 
Barrow,  which  is  navigable  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  county  and  affords  means  of  communication  with  the 
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fort  of  Waterfoffd ;  wliila  on  the  Mstem  bofdar  the  Sleiiej, 
wliich  ia  not  DftTigable  in  any  part  of  iU  ooona  thioogh 
the  eonnijr,  paaMa  out  of  Citf  bw  into  Wexford  at  Kew- 
townbarnr.  fiaUwar  oommnnication  oonnecta  the  county 
vith  Ddtuin,  with  Wezford,  and  with  Kilkenny  and  Water- 
fold. 

Tlie  geologifial  f  onnation  of  theconn^  is  mainly^granitic, 
but  the  valley  of  the  Barrow  nortL  of  Qoresbridge  pretenta 
tke  three  formations  of  limestone  otMerred  in  Ireluxd,  and 
the  great  eoal  district  of  Leinster  oommancas  in  the  weetem 
«d^  of  the  coonty  at  Gallows  Hill  Bog  (974  feet).  The 
aaadatone  is  freqoently  of  such  a  nature  as  to  spht  easily 
into  layers,  known  in  commerce  as  (jJarlow^flsA  Porcelain 
day  eziats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  TuUow ;  but  no  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  turn  this  production  to  use. 

The  scnl  is  of  great  natural  richiieBS.  Agriculture  is 
tha  diief  occin>ation  of  the  inhabitants^  but  is  not  so  fully 
devteloped  as  the  capubilities  o^  the  lao4  would  suggest 
It  wiU  be  obeerved  trom  the  following  table  that  no  pro- 
mm  has  been  made  within  the  last  twenty-two  years  in 
tna  acreage  under  tillage  i — 

»«  M«dow.  T^Mom,  Tomlp..  Of.  jfilX.  in.-».  ^^ 
WZ  S4.8d7  10,606  6,806  37,707  6,700  6^7  84,^22 
t87S    82,151    10,854    ^180    SL2,165    6,755    2,7^6    81*038 

Hie  pasture  land  is  of  excellent  ^palitjr,.and  generaUy 
<KCQpied  as  dairy  farms, — the  buttet  made  in  thib  county 
asaint^ininff  a  high  reputation  in  the  Dublin  market  The 
terns  are  nequently  large,  and  great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  breeding  of  cattle.  Within  the  last  tweot/>two  years 
a  large  adyance  has  been  made  in  the  stock  of  the  county, 
wiiicA  was  in  1852  and  1875  respectiyely  as  follows  :^ 


^•■'-  ll9h%  Amm.  ^^***^ 

8bMp. 

Jigt.       (htiU        iNmltry; 

1852        0,828      84,581 

42,825 

22,618      8,501      106,654 

1875      10,254     48,672 

*7.225 

28,68i     8^864     164,402 

Tbe  stai^e  trade  of  the  county  is  in  com,  flour,  meal, 
iMKtter,  and  provisions,  whicn  are  exported  in  large  qnan- 
titiea.    There  are  no  manufactures. 

The  peasantry  dwell  chiefly  in  detached  cottages,  ox  in 
soMkll  Tillages,  there  being  but  three  towns---Oarlow, 
Bageoalstown,  and  TuDow — in  wliich  the  inhabitants 
exceed  2000  persona 

Hie  population  has  decreased  within  the  twenty  Tears 
ending  1871,  at  a  sligh^y  hi^er  rate  than  that  of  the 
pnmnce  of  Leinster  in  general,  owing  probably  to  the  want 
of  manufacturing  and  mining  indus^es.  In  1851  the 
population  was  68,078,  and  in  1871,  51j650  (males  25.464, 
females  26,186),  shoiHng  an  aTerage  decrease  of  1*2  per 
cent,  per  annum 

In  Apil  1871  there  were  6  simerior  and  99  primaiy 
adiodls  m  operation,  attended  by  6454  children,  and  at  the 
aame  date  the  following  was  ascertained  to  be  the  state  of 
elementarr  instruction: — 24,496  could  read  and  write; 
9286  could  read  but  could  not  write;  and  17,868,  or  34 
per  eent  of  the  population,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Of  the  whole  inhabitants,  88  per  cent,  adhere  to  the 
Boman  CSatholic  faith,  the  number  professing  that  religion 
in  1871  being  46,621,  while  5656  were  Episcopalians,  and 
S7S  of  Tsrious  other  denominations.  As  regards  emigrsr 
tkm  the  county  has  contributed  more  than  the  average  of 
Leinster.  During  the  fiye  years  1871  to  1875,  there 
emigrated  3881  persons,  a  number  equal  to  7}  per  cent 
of  the  p<^mlation  at  the  former  date.  The  poor  law  union, 
which  does  not  include  the  whole  county,  rcuiered  in  1874, 
9030  persons  or  61  per  cent  of  the  inbahitants.  The 
eoun^  belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Leighlin  and  to  the  mili- 
iaiT  district  of  DubUn.  The  asaizes  are  held  at  Carlow. 
and  quarter  sessions  at  that  town  and  also  at  Bagenalstown 
and  TuUow.  Oarlow  returns  three  members  to  parliamt  jt, 
two  lor  the  county  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Carlow. 


Pnrrioatio  ^  arrifml  of  Stroagbow,  sad  for  toiDt  Hm0  t^Um^ 
wsrds,  whftt  is  now  th«  oooiity  of  Csrlow  wm  diridod  hito  tha  Jis- 
triota  of  ily  OsbonMCh  and  Hy  Drone,  forming  the  Borthara  portioo 
of  the  priudpaUty  ofHy  Kinaelagh.  Ita  moat  andent  Iriah  ftmilias 
vara  the  KsTaaagha  (daaoandadfrom  the  oalebratad  Maomarroimht 
king  of  LeinataOTthe  O'Ryana,  tha  O'Kolana.  and  tha  O'Mona 
Alter  tha  l^Uah  aatUemeot,  the  (amiliea  of  St  Anbin,  De  la  FrayiUb 
Barmingham,  Caraw,  De  la  Undea,  Grace,  and  BuUer,  held  axtan. 
aiva  foiliiaiona  here.  In  the  time  of  Qaeen  Eiixabath  aupear  the 
familiaa  of  Bagnal,  Eostaoe.  Burton,  0' Brian,  Pooaonbr,  Hamilton. 
Cok^BarmutC  Yigora,  Burdeti,  Bunbory,  Bareaford,  Braen,Bago^ 
and  Browne. 

Under  ttte  name  of  Cathadoch.  the  mtMnt  oonnty  waa  made  ahiia* 
ground  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  It  la  now  divided  into  aoTaa 
baroniea,— Carlow.  Forth,  Idrone  East  and  Weat,  Kathnlly .  and  8t 
Mnilina  Lower  and  Upper,  and  oootaina  forty-aeren  pariahea  and 

Cof  pariahea.  The  relioa  ot  antiquitj  in  the  counW  oompriaa 
aromlecha  at  Biowne'a  Hill  near  Carlow  and  at  Hadceta- 
town,  and  a  rath  near  Leighlin  Bridge,  in  which  were  fonnd  aeveral 
nma  ^  baked  earth,  oontaCung  oniy  email  qoan titiea  of  dnat  Soma 
lelioa  of  aocleaiastical  and  monaatic  buildings  exiat,  and  alao  the  ra> 
maina  of  aeveral  caatlea  built  after  the  Engliah  eettlement  The 
ruina  of  a  round  tower  aziated  at  the  commencement  of  the  preaant 
centniy  near  the  chnrdi  of  Kelljatown,  but  they  are  not  now  riaibla. 

Carlow,  a  parliamentarr  borough,  and  the  capital  of 
the  county  of  Carlow.  situated  on  the  River  Barrow,  which 
ia  navigable  for  small  craft  to  its  iunction  with  the  Grand 
Caoai  at  Athjr,  Is  46  milea  (66  by  raQ)  eouth-weet  ol 
Dublin.  It  18  a  neat  and  in  tome  parte  a  well-built 
town,  of  modem  aepect  The  principal  buildings  are — the 
Boman  Catholic  College  of  St  Patrick,  a  plain  but  spadoua 
tmilding ,  the  panah  diuroh,  an  old  building,  with  a  hand- 
some steeple  of  modem  erection;  the  Boman  Catholio 
chapel  or  cathedral,  a  large  and  J^emni  stracturo ;  the 
oourt'house  wherothe  assizes  are  helcC  ftQ  octaflonal  atone 
building  with  a  handsome  Ionic  portico;  the  lunatio 
asylum  for  this  and  the  adjoining  counties;  the  county 
jail ;  the  union  worldioui^ ;  and  barracks  for  cavalry  and 
infantry.  The  Wellington  bridse  over  the  River  Barrow 
connects  Carlow  with  Uie  suburb  of  Graigue. 

The  industries  of  the  place  consist  of  brewing  and  flour* 
milling,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  sale 
of  butter  and  eggs. 

Cariow  was  formerly  of  considerable  importance.  In 
the  reiffu  of  Edward  IIL  the  lung's  exchequer  was 
removed  thither,  and  X600,  a  large  sum  at  that  period, 
applied  towards  surrounding  the  town  with  a  strongwall. 
The  castb  (supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Hugh 
de  Lacy,vbut  sometimes  attributed  to  KingJohn),  situated 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  River  Barrow,  is  still 
a  chief  feature  of  attraction  in  the  general  view  of  the 
town,  although  there  is  not  much  of  the  original  building 
left  It  consisted  of  a  hollow  quadrangle,  with  a  massive 
round  tower  at  each  angle.  In  the  earlv  part  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elisabeth  it  was  taken,  and  the  town  burned  by 
the  Irish  chieftain  Roxy  Cge  O'More.  When  summoned 
to  surrender  by  Ireton,  the  Commonwealth  general,  during 
the  disastrous  war  of  1641,  Carlow  submitted  without 
reeiBtance.  In  the  insurreetion  of  1798  the  castle  was 
attacked  by  an  undisciplined  body  of  insurgents,  many  of 
whom  were  intoxicated.  They  were  speedily  repulsed,  and 
suffered  severe  loe:.,  no  quarter  being  given ;  and,  in  the 
confusion  of  their  flight,  many  of  the  insurgents  took 
ref  Qfie  in  houses,  which  the  king's  trocps  immediately  set 
on  me.  After  the  slaughter,  about  420  bodies  wero  col> 
lected  and  buried. 

The  town  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation  at  an  earl; 
poriod,  and  was  re-incorporated,  with  enlarged  privileges, 
by  James  L  The  corporation,  which  was  styled  "The 
Sovereign,  Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Borough 
of  Catherlogh,"  and  was  authorized  to  retum  two  members 
to  the  Irish  parliament,  was  extinguished  by  tiie  Municipal 
Reform  Act  The  borough,  which  is  under  the  Towns 
Improvement   Act,  sends  one  member  to  the  imperial 
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parliameat     Population  in  1851,  9131,  inliabitmg  1ST5 
LotLses,  and  in  1871,  7842,  inhabiting  13C7  houaea. 

CAELOWITZ,  a  town  of  Hiingaiy,  in  the  former 
Slavonian  military  frontier  and  circle  of  Peterwardain,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  eight  miles  south- 
east of  JPeterwardeln.  Population  in  1873,  4419.  It  ja  the 
seat  of  the  Qreek  archbishop  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
and  has,  besides  the  cathedral,  two  Greek  churches,  a 
Roman  Oatholio  church,  Servian  and  Qerman  schools, 
aeminariea  for  the  Qreek  and  Catholic  dergy,  a  gymna- 
aium,  a  lyoenm,  and  a  hospital  There  is  important  wiue 
cultiyation.  'Shie  peace  between  Austria,  Turkey,  Poland,, 
and  Venice  was  concluded  here  in  1699. 

CARLSBAD,  or  KAisftRiCABLaBAD,  formeriy  Wakt,  a 
t03ral  free  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Tepel,  near  ita  junction 
with  the  Eger,  70  miles  W.N.W.  of  Prague.  It  b  aituated 
in  a  beautiful  narrcw  valley  between  steep  granite  moun- 
taina,  and  oonaiata  chiefly  of  lodging-houses  and  hotels  for 
the  acoommodatiou  of  viaitora,  but  haa  aJso  some  good 
shops  and  private  houaea,  a  theatre,  hospitals,  a%  well  as 
schools,  reoding-roooLB,  ite.  It  is  the  aeat  of  the  district 
judge,  cuatom-honae,  and  excise.  Carlsbad  is  the  most 
aristocratic  watering-place  in  Europb.  It  is  most  frequented 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  nijddle  of  August,  and  the 
number  of  viaitora  averaging  from  12,000  to  20,000.  The 
permanent  population  is  nearly  9000  (1873).  The  warm 
springe  differ  but  little  fron\  each  other  in  their  component 
parte,  the  principal  ingredienta  being  aulphate  of  soda,  car- 
bonate of  aoda,  and  |ommon  aalt  Of  the  ten  8phn£;a  the 
Sprudel,  Hygiea,  Bernhardt,  Neubrunnen,  and  Schloea- 
bninneu  ara  the  principal,  .having  temperaturea  tanging 
from  165"*  to  122''  Fahr.  They  are  aaid  to  have  been  dis- 
oovered  in  1370,  during  a  hunting  exoniaion,  by  the  Emperor 
Oharlea  IV.,  to  whom  a  atatue  has  been  erected  in  the 
market-place.  The  reaident  inhabitants  make  many  purious 
articles  in  iron,^ateel,  tin,  and  wood,  for  which  they  find  a 
ready  market  during  the  aeaaon.  The  mountaina  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  been  made  acceaaible,  and  here  and 
there  nice  plota  of  ground  have  been  laid  out  for  visitors. 
The  town  haa  a  poAt-office,  railway,  and  telegraph  stations. 
It  Ilea  in  50**  13^  N.  lat  and  12''  53'  E.  long. 

CARLSBURG,  a  fortified  town  of  Tranaylvania,  capital 
of  the  county  of  Unter-Weiaaenburg,  aituated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Maroa,  54  milea  aouth  of  Clausenburg.  It 
conaiata  of  the  upper  town,  or  citadel,  and  tde  lower  town. 
It  haa  a  fine  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  (containing  among 
other  tomba  that  of  John  Hunniadea>,  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed chnrohea,  and  a  synagogue ;  also  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  ffymnaaium,  observatory,  public  library,  mint, 
'  Ac  Population  in  1874,  7955,  Lat  40''  4'  17"  N.,  long. 
23*^  34'  E. 

;  CARLSHAMN,  or  KARLSHAVEN,.'a  amall  seaport  town 
of  Sweden,  in  the  laen  of  Carlskrona,  on  the  Baltic,  27 
miles  west  of  Carlskrona.  It  has  manufactures  of  sailcloth, 
,  leather,  and  tobacco.  The  harbour  is  small  but  seciire,  and 
by  means  of  it  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn, 
ironware,  timber,  pitch,  tar,  and  potash.  Shipbuilding  and 
^heries  are  also  prosecuted.     Population  in  1873,  5492. 

CARLSKRONA,  or  Blekinoe,  a  loen  or  province  of 
Sweden,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Kronoberg,  N.E  by  Gal- 
mar,  K  and  S.  by  the  Baltic,  and  W.  by  Christianstadt. 
It  haa  an  area  of  5308  square  miles,  and  (1873)  127,877 
|iihibitauta.  Ita  principal  towns  are  Carlskrona,  Oarlahamii, 
and  Soelvesborg.  The  smallest  and  most  fertile  province 
of  the  kingdom,  it  has  a  mild  climate  and  has  been  called 
-  the  garden  or  park  of  Sweden.  The  inhabitants  are  lively 
and  distinguished  for  beauty,  and  the  principal  industries 
are  oonnected  with  agriculture  and  forestry,  fishery,  and 
ahipping. 

Oaalsksona,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  a  seaport 


on  the  Baltic,  in>5e^  lO'  N.  lat.,  15*  33^  R  bng.,  55  milM 
east  of  Christianstadt  It  is  named  from  its  founder  Charlas 
XI.,  and  is  built  upon  five  small  islanda  connect^  with 
each  other  and  with  the  mainland  by  bridges.  The  town 
is  well  built,  consuBting  partly  of  brick  and  atone,  but 
principally  of  wooden  houses,  and  haa  broad  atreeta.  Tha 
harbour,  which  is  fortified,  is  capacioua  and  aecure,  with  a 
sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largeat  veaaela.  It  haa 
three  entrances ;  the  priccipal,  and  the  only  one  practic- 
able for  large  vessels,  lis  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and 
lA  defended  by  two  strong  forts.  The  dry  docks  are  of 
great  ezteot,  and  have  been  cut  out  cif  the  solid  granite 
rock.  The  arsenal  and  other  buildings  eonnected  with  the 
docks  are  extensive,  and  are  aeparated  from  the  town  by  a 
wall  The  manufaoturea  are  naval  equjpmenta,  lioeo 
clotha,  tobacco,  and  refin^  augar;  the  exporta,  metals^ 
potash,  tar,  pitch,  dec.  The  town  is  veiy  deficient  in  good 
watoc  Carkkrona  is  the  principal  station  of  the  Swedish 
navy.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Qovemment  and  Admiraltv 
offices,  has  a  handsome  town- hall,  navy  arsenal  and  hospital^ 
naval  and  other  tchoola,  churchea,.  and  navy-yarda.  Popu- 
hitioo  in  1873,  16,653. 

CARUSRUHE,  or  KjLRLSRUffE  (Chakles's  Rmt),  a  city 
of  Western  Qermauy,  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden. 


PUn  of  Carlaruhe. 


1.  Monnment  of  Orand  Duke  Lndwlgi. 

S  Palace  of  Markgrare  Wilbeim. 

a  PaJaoe  of  Qraud  Dudieas  Sophia 

4.  Obelisk. 

t.  Town  Chnrclt.  * 

a  Town-HaU. 

7.  Cathedral  Church. 

8.  Pyramid. 

9  Polytechnic  School. 
lOLlliuooeMlnitftrj. 


11.  Palace  of  Princo  Wllbelm. 

12.  Art  QaUery. 

13.  Theatra. 

14.  Botanic  Garden.  ^ 
1ft.  Winter  Garden. 

la  Caatle.  Library,  and  Cabinet  U 

Nat  oral  Hiatory. 
17.  General  Poet-Oflfcek 
la  Areenel. 
iK  VereJnlxte  SammlnnirnL. 


It  stands  on  an  elevated  pkiin  of  the  Hardwald  (which 
nearly  surrounds  it),  380  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  5 
miles  from  the  Rhine,  and  39  miles  W.N.W.  of  Stuttgart. 
Tlie  Frankfort  and  Basel  Railway  passes  the  city.  Oirls- 
ruha  takes  its  name  from  Charles  William,  margrave  of 
Baden,  who,  owing  to  disputes  which  he  had  with  the 
citizens  of  Durlach,  erected  in  1715  a  hunting-seat,  around 
-which  the  town  has  since  been  buiU.  From  the  palace 
the  principal  streets,  seventeen  in  number,  radiate  ic 
tlie  form  of  an  expemded  fan,  in  a  S^,  B.,  and^S.W. 
direction.  The  palace,  erected  in  1751  on  the  site  of  the 
previous  erection  of  1715,  is  a  plain  building  in  the  old 
French  style,  composed  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  preaentii^ 
nothing  remarkable  except  the  octagon  tower  {2fleitkipim)p 
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from  tkft  tnmmit  of  wHieh  a  splendid  view  of  the  city  and 
nnoimding  coantiy  is  obtained^  and  the  marble  saloon,  in 
wliieli  the  meridian  of  Cassini  was  fixed  or  drawn.  In 
front  ol  the  palace  is  the  Qreat  Cirole,  a  semiHdroolar  line 
sf  hniMingSi  eontaining  the  Qoyemment  offices  and  the 
pslioe  of  the  margraTss  of  Baden.  Carlsmhe  has  several 
fine  pnUio  squares,  the  principal  of  whidi  are  the  Oastle- 
plsee  with  SchwanthaWs  statue  of  the  late  grand  duke 
Chsdfls  Frederick  in  the  centre — and  the  market-place.  In 
tiis  oentre  of  the  latter  is  a  pyramid  in  honour  of  Charles 
William,  the  founder  of  the  oi^,  whose  remains  are  interred 
diere.  Among  the  public  buildiugs  are  the  councilhonse, 
Uu  palace  of  the  margrave  of  Baden,  hall  of  representatives, 
Biint,  post-office,  barracks,  aiienaly  theatre,  hall  of  fine  arts, 
moseom,  the  famed  poljtochnic  school  (wUh  800  students), 
•anon  fonndry,  a  synagogue,  and  several  Protestant  and 
Oitfaotic  ehurehes.  There  are  also  several  hoepitals,  a  deaf  • 
male  asylom,  botanic  gardens,  and  lycenm;  military, 
Bedioal,  and  veterinary  schools,  academies  of  architecture, 
psinting,  and  musics  and  numerous  literary  and  scientific 
■■ociationa.  The  town  is  adorned  with  several  public 
foantaLus,  and  is  snpplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  from 
DailadL  Carlsmhe  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  has 
BQgineering,  carriage,  chemical,  silk,  cotton,  carpet^  woollen, 
jeweQesy,  tobacco^  and  snuff  manufactoriea.  The  town  is 
sarronnded  by  beautiful  parks  and  gardens.  Population 
(18751  43,000.    Lat.  ir  V  K.,  long.  8*  25'  E. 

OARLSTAD,  a  province  or  laen  of  Sweden,  also  called 
Wermland'aLaen.  Itisboi^ndedW.andK.W.byKorway, 
H.Eb  by  Falun,  E.  by  Obevo»  and  S.  by  Wenersborg  and 
Lske  Wener.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and  wooded,  and 
ii  iatessperaed  with  numerous  lakes  and  rivers.  The  pro- 
vince contains  300  iron  mines,  80  foundries,  and  300  f oiges. 
Tkb  neighbourhood  of  Fjrrksdalen  is  called  the  Swedish 
Switariand.  The  principal  towns  are  Carlstad,  Oristens- 
hamn,  and  Philipetad.     Popuktion  in  1873,  263,037. 

Caxlbsad,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  stands  on 
the  idaad  of  ^Hngvalla,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gara-Elf,  on 
Om  north  shore  of  Lake  Wener.  One  of  two  bridges  con- 
necting it  with  the  mainland  is  the  longest  and  meet 
beautafal  stone-bridge  in  Sweden.  The  town  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  a  gymnasium, 
a  dttatre,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  an  agricultural 
society.  The  Qotha  canal  has  oonsideraUy  increased  its 
eoomefOQi  Oaristad  exports  copper,  iron,  salt,  timber,  &c. 
h  was  founded  by  Charles  IX.,  from  whom  it  takes  its 
aame.    Population  in  1874,  7412. 

OABDSTADT,  a  royal  free  city  of  Austrian  Croatia,  in 
the  comitat  of  Agram,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the 
•sme  name,  stands  on  the  Kulpa,  which  here  receives  the 
Konna  and  the  Dobra,  32  mOes  south-west  of  Agram.  It 
soQsistB  of  die  fortress  ^which  is  surrounded  by  ramparts, 
tNBohea,  and  palisades),  the  inner  town,  and  a  suburb. 
Ovbtadt  is  the  seat  of  a  Qreek  bishop,  and  five  Catholic 
dtnrehes,  a  Catholic  gymnasinm,  and  many  handsome 
pahlie  bolldings.  It  has  a  considerable  transit  trade,  and 
ttaoafiietnras  the  liqueur  called  ro9oglio.  It  is  situated  in 
45" 27' N.lat  and  15^36' R  long,  Population  (1871),  5515. 

GABLSTADT  (Kabistadt),  a  district  of  Bavaria,  in 
Lower  Franconia^  containing  29,014  inhabitants.  T^ 
Mfita],  of  tha  same  name,  wUch  is  situated  on  the  right 
btak  of  On  Biver  ICain,  has  a  population  of  2240. 

OABIJSTADT,  Eablbxadt,  or  Kasolostadt  (1480- 
U41)^  whose  real  name  was  Aitobxab  Budolv  Bodihstkik, 
«s  of  fha  boldest  of  the  German  Bef ormers,  first  the 
frisndand  afterwards  the  opponent  of  Martin  Ln^er,  was 
Wn  at  Caristadt  in  FVanoonia,  in  1480,  thus  b^  by 
^  years  Lother^s  senior.  In  eody  life  he  was  dis- 
'  ~  by  a  thint  lor  knoidedge,  and  a  restless  dis- 
i  vloeh  lad  him  to  visit  variooa  coontriaa  and  to 


pass  from  school  to  school.  He  went  to  Home,  and  there 
plunged  into  the  scholastic  philosophy  ai\d  theology ;  and 
having  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  he 
arrived,  in  1504,  at  Wittenberg.  Here  he  was  appointed 
professoi  at  the  universify,  first  in  the  philosophical  faculty, 
and  ultimately  Qjk  1513)  in  the  theological  After  obtain* 
ing  his  degree  of  doctor  in  theology  in  1510,  he  held  a 
canonry  and  was  chosen  archdeacon.  In  1511  he  was 
appointed  dean  or  rector  of  the  university ;  and  in  tho 
following  year  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  confer  the  degree  of 
doctor  on  Luther.  At  this  time  their  friendship  appeara 
to  have  begun.  Carlstadt  had  already  attained  a  high 
r^utation  for  learning,  eloquence,  and  logical  power.  For 
the  puipoee  of  studying  the  canon  law  he  went  a  second 
time  to  Bome  in  1515,  returning  to  Wittenberg  in  the 
following  year.  In  the  storm  of  persecution  which  raged 
against  Beuchlin,  CarUtadt  took  l3xe  part  of  the  persecuted 
scholar.  He  also  adopted  about  this  time  the  views  of 
Luther;  and  in  April  1517  he  published  a  series  of 
theses  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture  was  above  that  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
and  that  in  the  absence  of  Scripture  decision  an  appeal 
must  be  made  from  the  fathers  to  reason.  It  was  at  the 
end  of  October  in  the  same  year  that  Luther  affixed  his 
theses  to  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg,  and  Carbtadt 
strenuously  supported  him.  In  1519  he  undertook  to 
hold  a  disputation  with  Dr  Eck,  one  of  the  greateet  scholars 
of  the  age,  on  grace  and  free  will  It  took  place  at 
Leipsic  in  June,  at  the  very  time  when  the  diet  was  sitting 
at  Frankfort  for  the  election  of  the  emperor.  Carlstadt  as 
debater  was  not  able  to  cope  with  Eck ;  and  the  discuasiona 
were  tedious  and  almost  fruitless.  In  the  Papal  bull 
against  Luther,  promulgated  in  1520,  Carlstadt  was  par- 
ticularly named  and  condemned ;  and  he  was  the  first  to 
appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Pope  to  a  general  counciL 
In  1521  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Christian  IL  «l 
Denmark  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformation  in  thai 
kingdom,  but  he  made  a  very  short  stay  ther&  Differences 
of  opinion  and  pbtty  jealousies  were  beginnins  to  spring 
up  between  Luther  and  Carlstadt ;  and  &ese  npened  into 
bitter  discussion  and  open  hostili^.  Carlstadt* s  impetuous 
temper  led  him  to  become  the  advocate  of  violent  measured 
for  the  attainment  of  those  ends  which  Luther  and  the 
other  Beformers  hoped  to  compass  by  persuasion.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  riotous  agitation  stui^  up  in  Wittenberg 
by  his  speeches,  writings,  and  manner  of  procedure  during 
Luther's  confinement  in  the  Wartburg,  Luther  declared 
openly  against  him.  For  the  next  two  years  he  remained 
quiet  But  in  1523,  being  compelled  to  Lmvc  Wittenberg, 
he  retired  to  Orlamllnde  in  Thuringia,  and  there  got  him- 
self elected  pastor  by  the  people.  His  violent  proceedings 
favoured  the  suspicion  that  he  was  associated  with  the 
Anabaptists,  and  was  implicated  in  the  schemes  of  Miinser, 
leader  of  the  great  peasant  revolt  The  elector  of  Saxony 
sent  Luther  to  investigate  the  true  state  of  things;  and 
when  Luther  preached  against  Carlstadt  at  Jena  they  held 
a  discussion  on  the  "  Besi  Presence,"  which  Carlstadt  was 
the  first  to  deny,  and  an  open  quarrel  broke  out  between 
them.  He  was  now  ordered  to  leav6  the  territories  of  the 
elector.  For  some  time  he  wandered  about  from  place  to 
place,  and  at  Botenbnig  excited  fresh  tumults  and  instigated 
the  people  to  destroy  the  images  and  pictures  in  the 
churches.  Pursued  as  a  promoter  of  the  peasant  insnneo- 
tion,  he  was  driven  to  strange  shifts,  and  expoeed  to  great 
hardships,  bis  life  even  bemg  in  danger.  In  his  extremity 
he  wrote  to  Luther,  offering  to  prove  his  innocence,  and 
entreating  him  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  elector,  and 
get  permission  for  him  to  return  to  Saxony.  Luther 
listened  to  him,  printed  his  defence,  and  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  elector  to  comply  with^  his  request    For 
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sertnl  jraan  CarUtadt  led  a  quiet,  retired  life,  engaged  in 
farming  and  commeroe.  Bnt  Le  grew  weary  of  this  enforced 
•nppreaaion  of  his  eager  life  and  longings,  and,  allying 
himself  with  some  of  the  fanatical  teachers,  he  once  more 
attacked  Luther.  The  oontroTersy,  in  which  Zwingli  took 
part  in  support  of  the  views  of  CarUtadt  on  the  Supper, 
grew  fiercer  than  ever ;  and  Carlstadt,  the  permission  for 
his  return  to  Saxony  being  now  revoked,  made  his  escape 
into  Friedand.  Thence  he  passed  into  Switierland,  where, 
through  ZwingU's  influence,  he  was  named  first  a  deacon 
in  the  church  ^  Zurich  and  then  pastor  at  Altstetten.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Zurich  as  archdeacon,  and  preached 
there  with  much  success.  In  1634  he  settled  as  pastor  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Basel,  and  this  post  he  occupied 
tiU  his  death.  To  his  exemplary  Christian  character  and 
life  at  Basel  testimony  is  borne  by  Qryn»us  in  a  letter  to 
Fitiscus,  chaplain  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  As  CSaristadt 
was  the  first  to  assert  several  of  the  leading  principles  of 
Protestantism,  so  was  he  also  the  first  to  write  against 
celibacy,  and  the  first  Protestant  divine  to  take  a  wife. 
His  writings,  which  were  almost  exclusively  polemical, 
have  fallen  into  oblivion.  He  died  at  Basel,  December 
2i,  1541. 

OARLUICE,  a  burgh  of  barony,  in  the  county  of  Lanark, 
Bcotlaudy  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  5  miles 
north-west  of  Lanark.  Its  inhabitants  (3423)  are  principally 
engaged  in  cotton-spinning,  and  in  the  extensive  coal,  iron, 
and  Hme  works  in  Uie  vicinity. 

OARLTLE,  JossPH  Daorb  (1759-1804),  a  celebrated 
Orientalist,  was  born  in  1759  at  Carlisle,  where  his  fat]ier 
was  a  physician.  Having  completed  his  education  at  the 
grammar-school,  he  wont  in  1775  to  Cambridge,  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  Queen's  College  in  1779,  and  in  1783  took  a 
master's  degree.  During  his  stay  at  college,  srith  the 
assistance  of  a  native  of  Baghdad  then  resident  at 
Cambridge,  he  had  attained  great  proficiency  in  Arabic 
literature ;  and  after  succeeding  Dr  Paley  in  the  chancellor- 
ship of  Carlisle^  he  was  appointed,  in  1794,  professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Two  years  before 
his  appointment  he  pubUshed  his  translation  of  the  Hisiorf 
of  Sgypi  written  by  Haured  Allatafot  Jemalledin,  known 
in  the  East  as  the  historiographer  of  Egypt ;  and  two  years 
after  his  election  to  the  professorship,  a  volume  of  SpeeitMn$ 
of  Arabic  Poetry,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  extinction 
of  the  khalifs,  with  some  account  of  the  authors.  Having 
been  appointed  chaplain  by  Lord  Elgin  to  the  embassy  at 
Constantinople,  he  prosecuted  his  researches  in  Eastern 
literature,  and  made  a  lengthened  tour  through  Aria  Minor, 
Palestine,  Greece,  and  Italy,  collecting  in  his  travels  several 
valuable  Greek  and  Syrinc  MSS.  for  a  projected  critical 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  collated  with  the  Syriao 
and  other  versions — a  work,  however,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  complete.  On  his  return  he  was  presented  by  the  bishop 
of  Carlisle  to  the  living  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  he 
died  in  1804.  After  his  death  there  appeared  a  volume  of 
poems,  descriptive  of  the  scenes  of  his  travels,  with  prefaces 
extracted  from  his  journal  Among  other  T&luable  works 
which  he  left  unfinished  was  a  half -corrected  edition  of  the 
Bible  in  Arabia 

CARliAGNOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Po^  in  the  province  of  Turin,  and  16  miles  by  rail 
to  the  south  of  that  dty.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and 
the  older  portion  is  still  surrounded  with  walls,  while  a 
fragment  it  its  ancient  castle  is  preserved  in  the  form  of 
a  tower  to  the  church  of  San  illippa  It  contains  five 
,  parish  churches,  several  convents,  and  a  hospital  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  especially  at  the  fair  in 
June,  in  silk,  fiax,  hemp,  and  cattle.  Population  in  1869, 
13,799.  Oarmagnola,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  belonged  to 
the  marquises  of  Salnssob  and  formed  one  of  tiieir  frontier 


towns.  In  the  16th  century  it  was  fortified  by  the  Frvnflh, 
but  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Savoyards  in  1588,  and 
was  assigned  to  them  at  the  peace  of  1601.  On  its 
capture  in  1792  by  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  its  name 
became  famous  as  the  title  of  a  republican  dandng-eong 
which  finished  every  verse  with  the  refrain — Dantoiu  ta 
CarmagnoU,  Vive  U  eon  du  canon.  The  word  thus  intro- 
duced to  popularity  was  soon  applied  to  a  vest  of  common 
stuff  and  peculiar  shape,  which  was  recognized  as  the  sign 
of  a  true  Republican ;  and  not  bng  after  it  was  jocularly 
used  to  designate  the  exaggerated  reports  that  were  pob- 
lished  of  the  victories  of  ^  patriot  army. 

CARHAGNOLA,  Fbangbsoo  Bussoh^  Couvt  or 
(1390-1432),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Condottieri  of  the 
eariy  part  of  the  15th  century,  was  bom  at  Oarmagnola  in 
1390.  He  was  first  in  the  service  of  Filippo  Maria  YiMonti, 
duke  of  Milan,  who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  count  and  mada 
him  governor  of  Genoa.  Having,  however,  lost  yisoonti'% 
favour,  Carmagnola  became  general  of  the  Venetian  army, 
wrested  Brescia  from  the  hands  of  his  old  master,  and 
infiicted  a  severo  defeat  upon  him  at  Maolodio  (1427). 
Bnt  in  1431,  having  failed  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  IIm 
Yenetian  fleet,  and  luiving  been  nnsuooesaful  in  an  attempt 
to  surprise  Cremona,  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  senate^ 
who,  not  daring  to  show  their  disapproval  while  ha  was 
surrounded  by  his  soldiers,  lured  him  to  Yenioe^  and  theft 
tortured  and  beheaded  him  (1432). 

CARMARTHEN,  Couvtt  or,  or  CAXMAXsaxsmaiMM 
(Welsh  Caerfyrddin)^  a  county  in  South  Wales,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Cardigan,  on  the  R  by  Brecon  and  Glamorgan, 
on  the  S.  by  Carmarthen  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Brisftol 
Channel,  and  on  the  W.  by  Femlm>ke.  Its  greatest  length 
is,  from  aw.  to  N.R,  about  40  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth,  S.K  to  N.W.,  about  24  miles.  It  possesses  an 
area  of  947  squaro  miles,  or  606,172  acres  (of  which  aboul 
95,600  are  occupied  by  commons  and  waste  land),  and  k 
thus  the  largest  of  all  the  Welih  counties.  It  containa 
5  hundreds  and  97  parishes,  and  is  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's. 

The  whole  of  the  northern,  and  by  far  the  largest,  portion 
of  Carmarthenshire  b  chiefly  occupied  by  ^  Silurian 
geological  formation.  To  the  south  of  this,  and  crossing 
the  county  in  a  direction  from  S.W.  to  N.E,  there  stretchetf 
a  belt  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  varying  in  width  from  1 J 
to  4  or  5  miles.  This  ii  succeeded  on  its  southern  edge  by 
narrow  belts  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  mill' 
stone  grit ;  south  of  which  the  whole  remaining  portion  ol 
the  county  is  occupied  by  the  coal  measures^  forming  part 
of  the  great  South  Wales  coalfield. 

In  the  south-east  adjoining  the  border  of  Breconshire, 
there  is  a  range  of  bleak  and  somewhat  lofty  mountains, 
called  the  Mynydd  Dii  or  Black  Mountains,  where  tbe 
Carmarthenshire  Yan  rears  its  lofty  summit  about  2600 
feet  high.  The  rest  of  the  county  is  thickly  studded  with 
rounded  green  hills,  few  of  which  exceed  1000  feet  in 
height,  and  is  intersected  by  valleys  and  glens,  many  of 
them  presenting  scenes  of  groat  beauty  and  interest 

The  principal  river  is  the  Towy,  with  its  tributaries  the 
Gwili  and  Cothi,  which  drains  the  central  basin  of  the 
coimty,  and  enters  the  sea  in  Carmarthen  Bay  immediately 
to  the  east  of  the  river  Taf.  The  latter  stream,  with 
its  numerous  affluents,  drains  the  western  portion  of  the 
county ;  while  in  the  north,  the  Teifi  separates  Cardigan 
from  Citrmarthenshirek  The  Uwchwr,  springing  from  the 
Black  Mountains,  separates  in  its  bwer  course  Glamorgan 
from  this  county. 

The  climate  is  mild,  except  in  the  very  elevated  patts  o^ 
the  county ;  but  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  vary  gteati 
amounting  at  Carmarthen  in  1875  to  no  less  than  60^7 
inchei.     Agriculture  is  generally  not  in  a  yvj  fonmid 
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4QBditioii;  ImtprogNMii being niAda  in  •iBdaDftdninage 
■ader  the  moYisioDB  ol  the  Drainage  Ae^  and  bettor  mote 
eC  agrieoUoral  piaetice  are  coming  into  nae.  The  loil 
viiieB  Teiy  mooh ;  but  intheaoothemparto  of  theoouttj, 
•ad  in  the  kreer  TaOeya,  it  is  exoeedingl j  f tftile. 

In  the  aon^^eaat  there  are  extensive  and  TalnaUe  coal 
and  iron  mines.  There  are  also  som»  important  lead 
mmeL  and  limestone  is  abundant  in  the  sontn, 

Bsuways  intersect  the  count/;  the  throudi  line  from 
WatoL  to  Milford  HaTen,  trayersing  the  sontibem  district, 
affords  ezpeditioas  eommnnioation  with  London  on  the  east 
and  Ireland  on  the  west 

The  principal  indnstiy  is  that  of  agricnltore^  more 
paitienlarlj  that  of  stock-raising,  In  1873  the  number  of 
hftMmga  in  the  eoontj  of  less  than  one  acre  in  extent 
amminted  to  0168,  and  of  an  acre  and  upwards  to  2898. 
There  were  only  11  above  5000  acres,  and  none  exceeded 
36,000.  The  aTerage  sise  of  each  holding  at  that  date 
was  63^  acres,  that  of  all  Walee  amounting  to  74^.  The 
average  rental  of  those  containing  one  acre  and  upwards 
amounted  to  lis.  dd.  per  acfe. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  the  two  years  1872  and  1879,  and  from  them  it  will 
be  obeerved,  that  while  the  acreage  under  crop  has  slij^y 
decreased,  an  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  numbm  it 
livestock: — 


187S  41,9S0       21,771        12,482       11,204        41,001 

ttrff  .  S8»846        12  "4%       U>106        10,0M        464^0 


Tmt.  OtlMl  CMdt.  Hniip  PtOL 

lars 16,887        28,0SS        21S,S86        80,^1 

1878 17,760      104,604        286,428        26,628 

The  other  industries  of  an^  in^Mrtaooe  are  eoal-working, 
inm-f onndini^  and  the  smeltmg  of  tin  and  copper,  prind- 
paD  J  d  imported  ores. 

Tb»  population,  which  numbered  110,632  pereons  in 
1851,  increesed  in  1871  by  4|  per  cent,  amounting  to 
115,710,  of  whom  54,921  weie  males,  and  60,789  females. 


Tlure  are  only  two  towns  of  anv  considerate  sise, — Car- 
marthen, popdation  10,488.  and  Uanelly,  13,958.  Two 
Biembers  are  returned  to  Pariiament  by  the  county  and 
coa  by  tiie  group  of  Carmaithen  boroughs.  A  court  of 
qtMrter4essions  is  held  in  the  county. 

Welsh  is  the  language  commonly  spoken  by  the  low6r 
ordeni,  and  in  the  northern  parte  of  the  county  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  are  as  purely  Welsh  as  in  any 
part  of  the  principality.  Of  the  nistoiy  of  Oarmarthen- 
afaire  it  win  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  oooupied  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion  by  the  Demetee,  a  tribe  which, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  'conquerors,  soon  relapsed  into 
aemi-barbarum.  Owing  to  ite  natural  advantages,  it  pre- 
■srred  ite  independance  long  after  the  northern  uid  eastern 
portions  of  Wales  had  become  absorbed  into  the  English 
states,  and  the  fealty  paid  by  Howel  DdA,  ite  most  eminent 
prince,  to  the  Engiisn  sovereign  was  more  nominal  than 
leaL  But  the  tide  of  Norman  conquest  swept  over  it,  and 
was  scarcely  interrupted  until  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  the  two  Llewelyns  made  a  gallant  reeistanoe  to  it 
It  was,  however,  at  Oannarthen  that  Bdward  L,  checked 
ler  a  moment  in  his  course,  raised  a  new  army,  before 
which  Uewekn  fled,  and  the  independence  of  the  couoiy 
ultimately  feU.  It  was  in  this  county  that  the  remarkable 
*  Rebecca  *  iDsurTeotiottnt>rigin8ted  in  1843-4.  The  mnlti- 
pficitvof  toQ^atee  seemed  to  be  the  original  cause  of  this 
stngniar  conspiracy.  Forties  of  five  or  six  hundred  men, 
mostly  mounted,  armed  with  pickaxes,  sledges,  hatchets, 
end  guns,  used  nigh^  to  traverse  the  counties  of  Car- 
martheiiy  Pembroke,  (^rdigan,  and  Brecon,  headed  by  a 
teH  man  dreseed  in  woman's  dothes,  throwing  down  the 
tpfl-grte%  and  oommitting  other  excesses ;  and  so  well  did 


the  rioters  keep  counsel,  and  so  secretly  did  they  manage 
their  forays,  that  de^te  the  exertions  of  the  magistiatei^ 
assisted  by  large  bodies  of  military  sent  into  the  districts^ 
no  effectual  check  could  be  put  upon  their  proceedings  for 
many  months. 

OarmarUiendiire  is  rich  in  antiquities,  and  possesses  the 
traces  of  three  important  Boman  roads^  besides  encamp- 
mente  and  eeveral  earl^  British  remains.  The  two  most 
interesting  medieval  ruins  are  thoee  of  Oarreg  Cennin  and 
Dynevor  castlee. 

CiJLlCASTHZir,  the  capital  of  Carmarthenshire,  is*  a 
parliamentarv  and  municipal  borough,  and  forma  a  coun^ 
of  iteelf  with  an  area  d  4996  acres.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  ririit  bank  of  the  Towy,  about  5  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  nver  is  navigable  for  small  vessels ;  but, 
owing  to  the  better  access  to  the  neighbouring  Ixwough 
of  lianelly,  and  ^  the  increased  facilitiea  of  rauway  edm' 
munjcat-Ion,  the  Towy  is  not  used  so  much  for  the  transit 
of  goods  as  formerly.  The  streete  of  the  town  are  for  the 
most  part  narrow  and  steep,  although  many  of  the  houses 
are  well  built  and  of  a  respecteUe  dass.  rart  of  the  town 
etands  on  elevated  ground,  and  viewed  firom  a  distance  it 
has  an  imposing  appearance. 

The  princip^  church  is  that  of  St  Peter's,  a  lar^^  plain 
building  with  alofty  square  tower,  containing  some  mteresi- 
ing  monuments,  among  which  is  that  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  Bhys  ap  Thomas  and  his  lady.  Sir  Bichard  Steele  is 
buried  here,  but  no  monument  marks  his  resting-plaoe. 
There  is  another  church  belonging  to  the  Establiumient, 
and  eeveral  dissenting  chapels.  There  is  a  large  and  well- 
conducted  training  college  here  for  Welsh  teadiers ;  and 
there  are  two  grammar-schools  on  public  foundations. 
There  are  also  two  infirmaries,  and  a  literary  and  sdentific 
institution,  the  lectures  at  which  are  well  attended.  The 
town  also  ^possesses  a  guild-hall, — a  restfecteble  stone  edifice 
adorned  with  Tuscan  columns,  and  having  a  covered  market 
undenieath.  The  oounlr  gaol  is  built  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  castle.  There  is  a  granite  obelisk  erected  to  the 
memorr  of  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  and  a  bronxe  statue  te 
General  Nott^  who  were  both  natives  of  the  town ;  and 
also  a  monument  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  23d  Begi- 
ment  (Welsh  Fusiliers)  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  War. 

A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by  river  and  rail  in 
slates,  lead-ore^  and  tin  plates,  besides  domestic  produce. 
The  salmon  and  sewin  (bull-trout)  fishing  is  also  productive 
of  some  trade.  The  corporation  consisto  of  a  mayor,  6 
aldermen,  and  18  counciUora.  It  returned  a  member  to 
Parliament  firom  1536  to  the  period  of  the  Beform  Act 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  associated  with  Uanelly  in 
retumipig  one  member.  There  are  markete  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  and  several  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year 
The  quarter  sessions  and  assises  are  held  here.  Population 
in'1851. 10,524,  and  in  1871, 10,488,  (males  4820,  females 
5668),  inhabited  houses,  1984. 

Cannarthen,  as  ite  name  denotes,  was  a  fortified  place  at 
an  early  period.  It  is  generaUv  believed  to  be  the  Jfari' 
dunum  of  the  Bomans  near  which  two  branches  of  the  great 
road,  the  Via  Julitt,  diverged.  Upon  the  erection  of  Wales 
into  a  principality,  the  chancery  and  exchequer  of  the 
southern  division  were  fixed  here.  The  last  time  when  the 
castle  was  put  to  use  was  in  the  Parliamentary  wars,  when 
it  was  garrisoned  and  held  for  Charles  L  After  being  re- 
duced hy  the  Parliamentaiy  forces  it  was  dismantled,  and 
both  it  and  the  old  walls  were  allowed  to  go  to  decay.  The 
town  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  duke  of  Leeds. 

CABMEL^  a  mountain  promentoiy  of  Palestine  which 
runs  out  into  the  Mediterranean  to  the  south  of  the  bay  of 
Acre,  in  82''  50^  N.  lal  and  35**  £.  long.  Gradually  retiring 
from  the  coast  it  stretches  south-east  for  a  distance  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  miles,  and  then  sinks  abnq>tly  to  form  a  con. 
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ooctioQ  with  the  moontaiiis  of  Samaria.  Composed  ahnost 
eniirely  of  oolitic  fonnationa.  it  is  furrowed  exteraaUy  with 
numerous  ravines  and  other  irregularitiee,  while  within  it 
is  eaten  out  into  countlees  caves.  Its  greatest  height  is 
about  1750  feet  By  the  Biblical  authors  it  is  celebrated 
for  its  fertility ;  and  its  very  name,  which  signifies  the 
«<  vineyard  of  the  Lord,"  bears  witness  to  its  repute.  At 
present  there  are  only  a  few  unimportant  patches  subjected 
to  cultivation ;  and  most  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with 
a  thick  brushwood  of  evergreens  which  rises  at  some  parts 
into  forest  The  tree  which  more  than  any  other  gives  its 
character  to  the  scenery  is  the  Quemu  Ilex,  or  prickly  oak ; 
but  the  lentisk  and  myrtle  are  also  abundant,  and  the 
profusion  of  lesser  shrubs  and  aromatic  herbs  and  fiowers 
is  altogether  remarkable.  The  vine  is  almost  extinct  except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Esfia;  but  wine- 
presses hewn  out  of  the  lock  show  Uiat  its  cultivation  must 
at  one  time  have  been  common.  In  the  poetical  books  of 
the  Scriptures  allusions  to  Oarmel  are  frequent ;  and  it  is 
especially  celebrated  in  BiUical  story  as  the  scene  of  the 
sacrifice  by  Elijah  which  decided  the  claims  of  Jehovah 
and  BaaL  The  exact  site  of  the  prophet's  altar  is  fixed  by 
tradition  at  El  Muhrakah  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
ridge,  where  a  rough  structure  of  hewn  stones  is  still  visited 
as  a  phce  of  sacrifice  by  the  Druses.  Yarious  other  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  connected  with  his  name  in  one 
way  or  other,  and  Uie  mountain  itself,  as  weU  as  the  convent 
dedicated  to  the  Yirgin  Mary,  is  familiariy  known  in  the 
East  as  l£ar  Elyaa.  The  origin  of  certain  fruit-like  fossils 
which  oocur  in  some  of  the  rocks  H  explained  by  the  legend 
that  the  keeper  of  a  garden,  having  scornfully  refusal  to 
let  El\jah  share  in  its  produce,  was  punished  by  his  melons 
and  plums  being  instantly  cursed  into  stonei  At  a  slightly 
later  period  the  mountain  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  prophet 
Elisha ;  and,  according  to  JambUchus,  Pythagoras  sought 
the  inspiration  ol  its  solitudes.  In  the  time  of  Yespasian  it 
was  the  seat  of  an  orada;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  its  inhabitants 
as  gens  sola  el  Mo  in  orhepraeter  eattenu  mira.  The  sanctity 
and  seclusion  of  the  place  attracted  a  number  of  Christian 
hermits  as  early  as  the  4th  century ;  and  here  in  the  12th 
century  originated  the  order  of  the  Carmelites.  In  1200 
the  convent  of  St  Brocardus  was  founded  at  the  fountain 
of  El\jah ;  but  the  monks  were  massacred  in  1238  and 
the  building  fell  into  decay.  Another  convent  was  erected 
in  1631 ;  but  it  was  destroyed  in  1821  by  Abd-ullah  of 
St  Jean  d'Acre,  who  employed  the  ruins  to  build  the  walls 
of  lus  city.  A  few  yeara  later  the  building  was  restored 
by  command  cl  the  Porte,  the  expense  l^ing  defrayed 
partly  by  Abd-ullah  and  partly  by  the  contributions  pro- 
cured by  the  monk  John  Baptist  who  wandered  through 
a  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Af  rida  in  pursuit  of  his  mission. 
The  building  is  large  and  commodious,  and  hospitable 
entertainment  is  freely  rendered  by  the  fraternity  to  travel- 
lers of  any  nation  or  religion  whatever.  The  mountain  was 
at  one  time  dotted  with  hamlets ;  but  these  have  been 
almost  all  depopulated  by  the  warblce  Druses.  An  attempt 
to  establish  American  colonists  in  some  of  the  villages 
lesnlted  in  failure ;  but  in  quite  recent  years  considerable 
success  hss  attended  the  efforts  of  a  body  of  Gkrman  Pro- 
tertant  dispeuters,  who  call  themselves  Templars.  Their 
principal  settlement,  founded  in  1869,  is  at  Haifa  or 
Cdipha,  a  totrn  of  from  2000  to  3000  inhabitants,  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  promontory,  which  is  usually  identified 
with  the  Boman  Sycamincu  (See  the  works  of  Irby  and 
Mangles,  Yan  de  Yelde,  Thomson,  Bobinson,  Tristram,  and 
Stanley ;  and  for  legendary  details,  Hislin,  Zee  SiinU  Liewc, 
1851-57.) 

CABHELITES.  one  of  the  four  orders  of  Hendicant 
Friam.  It  Is  perhapa  diffienlt  to  say  whether  upon  the 
whole  tlie  Frandaeans  or  the  Carmelites  have  invented  and 


propagated  the  more  monstrous  fictions  respecting  th«r 
own  commencements  and  subsequent  story.  But  as  re^rdi 
the  very  tender  point  of  their  first  foundation,  the  latter 
must  be  admitted  to  have  diltanoed  their  competitors. 
For  the  history  of  the  Franciscans  at  least  commeneea 
with  a  basil  of  solid  and  indubitable  historical  fact,  where- 
as in  the  case  of  the  Carmelites  we  plunge  at  once  into  the 
region. of  fable,  and  fable  of  the  most  monstrous  kind. 
Mount  Carmel  is  celebrated  in  Scripture  as  the  abode  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  the  former  of  whom  the  CarmeUtsa 
claim  as  their  founder.  Elijah,  or  Elias,  say  the  writers 
of  the  order,  became  a  monk  under  the  ministry  of  angeb; 
and  his  first  disciples  were  Jonah,  Micali,  and  Obadiah. 
They  declare  further  that  the  wife  of  the  latter,  having 
bound  herself  by  a  vow  of  chastity,  received  the  veil  from 
the  handa  of  Elias  himself,  and  became  the  first  abbess  of 
the  Carmelite  female  order.  They  tell  ua  also  that 
I^rthagoras  was  a  member  of  this  order,  and  that  he  had 
on  Mount  Carmel  several  conversations  with  the  Prophet 
Daniel  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity.  They  further  assert 
that  the  Yirgin  Mary  and  Christ  himself  assumed  the 
habit  and  profession  of  Carmelitea.'  We  first,  however, 
reach  the  solid  ground  of  something  like  history  in  the 
account  left  by  Phocas,  a  Greek  monk  of  the  Isle  of 
Patmos,  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  in  1185,  and  who 
concludes  the  narrative  of  his  journeying  by  relating  that 
the  cave  of  Elias  was  then  visible  on  Mount  Carmd,  and 
that  there  had  existed  there  a  large  monastery,  as  might 
still  be  seen  from  the  remains  of  the  buildings  j  that  some 
years  previously  a  monk  in  priest* s  orders,  with  white  hair, 
had  arrived  there,  coming  from  Calabria,  and  had  established 
himself  there  in  obedience  to  orders  given  him  by  Elias  in 
a  vision.  He  made,  continues  Phocas,  a  small  enclosure 
among  the  ruins  of  the  monastery,  and  built  a  bell  tower 
and  a  little  church.  He  then  collected  about  ten  com- 
panions, with  whom,  concludes  Phocas,  he  still  continues 
to  live  there.  To  these  recluses,  Albert,  bishop  of  Yereelli, 
who  had  become  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  gave  a 
"  rule  **  about  the  year  1209.  And  this  must  be  conodered 
to  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  Carmelite  order. 

This  rule  consists  of  only  sixteen  artidea;  and  it 
appears  from  it  that  the  monks  on  Mount  Carmel  were  at 
that  time  eremitical,  dwelling  in  separate  little  houses. 
The  lodging  of  the  prior  was  placed  at  the  entrance  into  the 
enclosure,  and  the  diurch  was  in  the  middle  of  the  enclosed 
bpace.  The  rule  contains  the  ordinary  injunctions  and 
prohibitions  as  regards  masses  and  other  services  to  he 
heard  or  said,  and  kinds  of  food  to  be  avoided,  with  some 
unimportant  specialities  of  dates  and  seasons.  Albeit 
further  enjoined  on  them  to  labour  constantly  with  their 
hands,  and  to  practise  much,  silence.  This  rule  was 
approved  by  Pope  Honorius  IIL  in  1226. 

It  is  related  that  two  English  crusaders,  John  de  Yesd 
and  Richard  de  Qrey,  carried  some  of  the  recluses  on 
Mount  Carmel  with  them  to  England,  and  founded  the 
first  Carmelite  monastery  in  England  at  Alnwick.  Mudi 
about  the  same  time — nearly  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century — Louis  IX.  of  France,  on  his  return  from  the 
Crusades,  took  with  him  to  Paris  some  of  the  Mount  Carmel 
monks,  and  established  them  under  the  name  of  Carmdites 
hn  a  monastery  there.  Others  paned  from  Mount  Carmel 
into  Italy  and  Spain  under  the  special  protection  oC  the 
popea.  The  number  of  their  establishments  was  very 
rapidly  and  very  largely  increased;  and  they  held  their  first 
European  general  chapter  at  Aylesford  in  En^^d  inl2i5. 

The  Carmelites,  however,  can  refer  to  papal  briel^  b«]]% 

>  For  a  fan  aoeomt  of  all  thees  ahwrdlttoi^  sea  a  vw  y  corioas  wotk, 
pritittd  a  PaiUls  1751,  bat  vltk  tlia  4ati  of  B«lia,  wtftlad  0r4rm 
MmaHtqum,Hitie4nmctr9iie4eUmUeA^dmn^m4etem^^ 
lapoU$riUeepCaf4»wimmHmm4Mm9efmfm(Mhe, 
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ttd  mcripti  of  A  miicii  eariier  time^  m  wliioli  thar  «zist- 
«BM  k  raeogniaad  John  V.  (ob  686X  Stephen  Y.  (oK 
817X  Leo  IV  (oK  855)  Adrian  IL  (oK  872),  Sei^  IIL 
(ohi  911),  Giegory  TIL  (olx  1085),  end  Alexander  nL 
io¥  1181)  may  be  dtod  amofag  the  early  popee  who  oon- 
f  erred  pririlegea  or  special  indnlgenoes  on  the  order.  They 
hirther  quote  John  XXH  (ob.  1334),  Siztns  IV.  (ob. 
1484),  JoHoa  IIL  (obi  1555),  Pins  V.  (oK  1572),  Qregoiy 
Zm.  (ob  1585),  Sixtns  V.  (oK  1590),  and  aement  VIU. 
(ob.  1605)  aa  haTing  all,  in  yariona  docnmenta,  recognized 
the  fact  of  their  fonndation  by  Eliaa.  And,  lastly,  Benedict 
XnL  in  1725,  permitted  the  order  to  erect  in  St  Peter's, 
among  tho  etatnea  of  the  fonndera  of  the  religions  orders, 
that  of  £lias  as  their  founder,  with  the  inscription, — 
Ummrmu  Ordo  Cormditarwrn  fundaiori  iuo  Saneto  Elia 
pntpatkB  CftXti  I 

TIm  tarm  Umhtmu  in  th«  abors  liBgend  is  ioteml«d  to  Indloatt 
that  sH  th*  difftrent  bnoohas  of  the  ord«r  partidi«t«d  in  th«  aw- 
tioa  of  tho  itfttne,  slthoiu;)i  they  bore  booomo  ontirelr  otporato  mk 
ciotiM  Tho  monks  of  thot  portion  of  the  onler  which  had  adhered 
so  the  ancient  nU,  modified  end  mitigated,  however,  In  some 
leepeeti  by  Innooent  IV.  (ob.  1254),  and  more  largely  br  Engenine 
17.  (ok  1447).  are  termed  Carmelitee  of  the  Ancient  Obeerraaoe. 
Sborlk  after  the  changes  nude  in  the  rule  by  Pope  Eogenius  IT., 
wretml  local  reformations  were  efleoted  in  the  order  m  diflbrent 


Ial451, 


iea, — one  in  Fiance  by  the  geuerml  Jean  Soreth  of  Normandy 
I,  sad  another  in  the  congregation  at  Mantna,  which  rapidly 
need  itaeli;  and,  much  to  the  disi^  of  the  general  of  that  portion 
Of  the  order  which  adhered  to  the  old  mle,  obtained  from  tte  Pon- 
tiff the  rijE^t  to  elect  a  Tiear-general  of  their  own,  not  snlvjeot  to 
tbe  jnrladiction  or  the  approbation  of  the  general  Yariooe  other 
partial  reformatioos  were  elTeoted,  and  the  membere  of  thoee  eongre- 
ntioni  which  adopted  them  are  etyled  ''Reformed  CarmeUteeL** 
Bat  a  more  important^  oi  at  leaet  a  more  marked  and  decided  ^ri- 
skm  into  two  blanches  wss  brooj^t  aboat  by  one  of  the  moot  note- 
wortby  penonagee  in  all  the  Gatholio  luwiology.  Saint  Tereea.  Thie 
axtTMrainaiy  woman,  a  natire  of  AriltL,  In  old  Oaetile,  became  a 
Canaelito  nnn  In  a  nunnery  of  the  order  in  that  dtv  in  1685.  She 
si  eoee  determined  on  canying  out  the  mle  in  all  its  primitive 


bat  tnding  thie  ineufficient  to  eatiefy  her  alxmnding 
sml  and  ambition,  she  obtained  in  1562  a  brief  from  Pope  Pine  I Y. 
aathorisiag  her  to  establish  a  aeparato  branch  of  the  order,  the  more 
eastoie  oMwrancee  of  which  shonld  be  modelled  sooording  to  her 
awm  Tiewa.  Tory  shortly  scTeral  nunneriee  of  "  BarefootStfmelito 
Noaa*  ware  esUblished,  mainly  in  Spain.  Her  soeoess  thus  lar  soon 
led  Iwr  to  the  more  ambitions  project  of  introducing  a  similar  reform 
asMM  tho  Carmelito  body  of  the  other  sex.  And  this  aleo  she  aocom- 
aBahdl  by  the  saristnnce  of  two  or  three  of  the  leading  members  of 
mt  carmelito  eommnnity.  The  members  of  the  oommnnitiee  which 
Meetred  this  nformed  rule,  or  which  were  founded  for  the  obeer- 
vaaoe  of  it,  were  called  Barefoot  Carmelites  (C!arm«»  J)khaut$i9,  or 
C^nt^itami  Sealm),  in  distinction  to  thoee  of  the  older  bodies.  For 
some  tims,  howtrer,  the  monaetoriee  and  nunneriee  cf  the  Barefoot 
Csimelttes  reasained  subject  to  the  general  of  the  parent  boily ;  till 
la  1580  Pom  Gregory  XllL  at  the  Instance  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
aerautted  them  to  elect  their  own  proTindal  generals,  who  were, 
sowerer,  still  snbjeot  to  the  geneial  of  the  entire  order.  But  Sixtus 
T.  harinff  regard  to  the  grei^y  iacreoeed  and  increasing  number  of 


Oeb  establishments,  granted  them,  in  1587,  the  privil^  of  elect- 
lag  a  Tiear.genemI  of  their  own.  Finally,  Clement  YIlI,  in  1598, 
wparated  them  entireW  from  the  other  Carmelites,  empowered  them 


to  eieet  a  general  of  their  body,  and  eonetituted  them  a  sepaiato 
Oder.of  mua  Mendicant,— diapositions  which  were  subeequently 
•oaflrmed  by  Gregoij  XY.  ^ 

Ihs  QsroMlitee  onginaBy  wore  white  woollen  dresees.  But  inas- 
■a^  aa  the  Orientals  among  whom  they  dwelt  deemed  this  colour 
a  BHBk  of  nobility,  they  adopted  striped  dresses,  specimens  of  which 
stay  still  be  eeen  In  sncient  paintings,  the  eoloure  of  such  stripes 
beiag  eonMtimee  white,  grey,  and  bbck,  and  eemetimw  white  and 
dark  brown.  After  their  eetoblishment  in  Europ^  howerer,  these 
rtrtped  drsesee  were  abandoned,  and  by  the  authority  of  Honorius 
IV.,  they  bflpm  in  1287  to  wear  a  white  cape  and  scapuUry,  which 
wasb  howoTsr,  Shortly  afterwards  ehanced  for  dark  brown.  Orer 
ftie  dnes  they  now  wear  a  white  doak  and  hood  when  they  quit 
Oelrcoavont 

^AedoirSee^  both  of  the  original  body  and  of  the  Barefoot  Carmel- 
tes^  eonrfem  oT  a  mountain,  topped  by  three  stars,  and  abore  this 
a  OTOWB*  from  tile  middle  of  which  comes  forth  an  arm  grasping  a 
swsrd.  ne  moontsia  reprssents  Mount  Carmel ;  the  etara  sym- 
Mse  thayi»lB-.Aia0  •mHs— to  whom  the  Older  is  more  espedaUy 
Isstsd :  tb»  erown  figures  fcrth  her  supremacy;  the  arm  is  the 
ksdUassaadthsswordltgrMpsIs  tfas  toksn  ofhis  sssL    A 


Uds  drawn  aerosi  ths  top  sT  ^  soaalsia  diffM&tiates  ths  dsriss 
as  used  br  ths  fiarsfbot  Oanesllteik  Ths  cider  hss  bssa,  sad  is 
indssd  stul,-  a  Tsry  wids-spnsd  oae^  In  sll  qasrtsn  of  ths  globs. 


CARMICHAEL^  Okrshom  (1673-17S9),  n 
physician  of  whom  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  aaid  that  h« 
**  may  be  regarded,  on  good  grounds,  aa  the  real  f onndel 
of  the  Soottiah  aehoof  of  philoaophy.*  He  was  bora 
about  the  year  1672,  probably  in  London,  where  hif 
father,  a  Pkresbyterian  minister  who  had  been  baniahed  by 
the  Scotch  Priyy  Council  for  his  religions  opinions,  was 
then  liying.  Oerahom  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
Teraity.  He  graduated  there  in  1691,  and  aoon  after 
became  a  Regent  at  St  Andrewa.  In  1694  he  waa  elected 
a  Maater  in  tiie  UniTersity  of  Qlasgow;— an  ofi^ce  that  waa 
contT»rted  into  the  profeaorahip  of  Moral  Philoaophy  in 
1727,  when  the  aystem  of  Masters  waa  aboliahed  at  Qlaa- 
gow.  He  was  an  eminently  successful  teacher,  attracting 
studento  from  England  as  well  aa  Scotland,  but  his  warm 
temper  led  him  inV>  Tariona  diaputea  with  the  principal 
and  other  college  authorities,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
waa  more  than  once  suspended  from  nia  functions^  Hia 
worka  are  Brenuseula  ItUrodndio  ad  Logicoan^  a  treatiaa 
on  logic  and  the  peychology  of  the  intellectual  powers,  in 
which  among  other  thinga  he  affirma  that  all  knowledge 
may  be  reeolTed  into  immediate  jndgmento  known  id 
their  own  light;  Synopm  ThmloguM  Nalkwndu;  and  an 
edition  of  I^endorff  D€  OJkio  Ifominu  d  Cin$f  with 
notea  and  Bupplemento  of  high  Talne.  Carmichael  died 
in  1729. 

CAB  MINE,  a  pigment  of  a  bright  red  colour  obtained 
from  cochineal  It  may  be  prepared  by  ezhanating 
cochineal  with  boih'ng  water  and  then  treating  the  dear 
aolution  with  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  or  add  oxalate  of 
potasnum;  the  colouring  and  animal  mattera  present  in 
the  liquid  are  thus  precipiteted.  Or  an  aqueous  deooction 
of  black  cochineal  ia  made,  and  treated  with  atannie 
chloride :  a  dow  depodtion  of  carmine  then  takea  place ; 
the  liquid  ii  poured  off,  and  the  carmine  dried.  Another 
process  is  to  add  te  15  quarto  of  boiling  river  water  1  h 
of  cochineal,  and  a  dear  solution  of  6  drachms  of  carbonata 
of  Boda  in  1  lb  of  water,  and  boil  for  thirty  minutea.  The 
liquid  is  then  cooled,  and  6  drachms  of  powdered  dum 
are  stirred  in.  After  twenty  minutee  the  resulting  fcarlet 
liquid  il  decanted,  mixed  well  with  the  white  of  two  eggs 
bMton  up  in  I  lb  of  .water,  and  again  boiled  for  n  abort 
time  ;  it  is  then  left  quiet  for  about  half  an  hour,  after 
which  it  iB  decanted,  and  the  carmine  which  haa  been 
deposited  is  drained  on  a  doth,  spread  out  on  plates  with 
an  iToiy  or  silver  spatula,  covered  with  white  paper,  aud 
dried.  By  thia  process  about  1(  oz.  of  carmine  is  obtained 
from  1  lb  of  cochineal.  Another  method  is  to  add  3  oi. 
of  nitre  and  4  oz.  of  add  oxalate  of  potassium  to  an  in- 
fttdon  of  1  lb  of  cochineal,  and  to  bcnl  for  ten  minutea. 
After  four  hours'  standing,  the  liquid  is  poured  into  flat 
dishes,  where  it  ii  left  for  three  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  it  is  freed  of  the  coating  of  mould  formed  upon 
it,  and  is  drawn  off,  leaving  a  firm  layer  of  carmine  pf 
fine  odour.  There  are  severd  other  modes  of  preparing 
carmine,  in  some  of  which  gelatine  is  used  to  assist  ito 
precipitetion.  The  quality  of  carmine  is  affected  by  the 
temperature  and  the  degree  of  illumination  during  ito 
preparation, — sunlight  being  requidte  for  the  production 
of  a  brilliant  hue.  It  differs  also  according  to  tiie  amount 
of  alumina  present  in  it  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
dnnabar,  storch,  and  other  materials;  from  these  the 
carmine  can  be  separated  by  dissolving  it  in  ammonia. 
Good  carmine  should  crumble  readily  between  the  flngera 
when  dry.  ChemicaUy,  carmine  is  add  to  be  a  compound 
of  colouring  matter  and  a  spedd  animd  principle  with  aa 
add  from  one  ol  the  agento  employed  to  predpitete  lhen> 
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Its  disoofreiy  is  aUzilmted  to  a  FjaneUcan  monk  of  I^ 
Cannine  is  used  in  the  manufaotnre  of  artifioial  flowers,  * 
WftterKM>loarSy  rooge,  cosmetics/ and  crimson  ink,  and  in 
the  painting  of  miniatnres.  Oarmine  Lake  U  a<  pigment 
obtained  hj  adding  freehlj  precipitated  alomina  to  decoc- 
tion of  cochineaL 

C  ARMONA»  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  pixmnce  of  Seville, 
situated  about  15  miles  east  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  a 
gentle  elevation  that  orerlodcs  an  eiiensiye  plain.  Its 
OBstle,  now  in  xidns,  was  foimerlj  the  principal  fortress  of 
Peter  the  Cruel,  and  contained  a  spacious  pahuse  within 
its  defences.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  town  is  an 
old  Moorish  gateway ;  and  the  gate  on  the  road  to  Cordova 
is  partly  of  Boman  construction.  Fart  of  .the  ancient 
college  of  San  Teodomir  is  of  Moorish  architecture,  and 
the  tower  of  the  church  of  San  Pedro  is  an  imitation  of 
the  Giralda  at  Seville.  The  principal  trade  is  in  oil, 
com,  and  cattle.  Carmona,  the  Boman  Carmo,  was  the 
strongest  city  in  Further  Spain  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cnsar ; 
&nd  its  strength  was  greatiy  increased  by  the  Moots,  who 
surrounded  it  with  a  wall  and  ornamented  it  with  fountains 
and  palaces.  In  1247  Ferdinand  UL  of  CastQe  took  the 
city,  and  bestowed  on  it  the  motto^Sieut  Lu^ftr  Iveet  in 
Aurora,  tio  in  Wandalia  Carmona,  The  Carmona  fair, 
which  is  held  in  April,  affords  an  almost  unequalled  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  genuine  costumoa  and  customs  of 
southern  Spain.     Popplation,  20,704. 

CARNAC,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Horbihan  and  arrondissement  of  L'Orient,  about  9  miles 
south-west  of  Auray,  which  is  the  nearest  railway 
station.  It  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  rude  stone  monuments 
in  its  vicinity,  which  are  among  the  most  eictonsive  and 
iptoresting  of  their  kind.  *  The  most  remarkable  consist  of 
long  avenues  of  maenhirs  or  standing  stones ;  but  there  is 
also  a  great  profusion  of  other  erections,  such  as  dolmens 
and  barrows,  throughout,  the  whole  district  About  half  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  the  villJEige  is  the  Menec  system,  which 
consists  of  eleven  lines,  numbers  942  maenhirs,  and  extends 
a  d^tance  of  3376  feet.  The  terminal  circle,  whose  longest 
diameter  is  300- feet,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  out,  as 
it  is  broken  by  the  houses  and  gardens  of  a  little  hamlet 
Further  to  the  north-east  there  is  another  system  at 
](ermarb  (Place  of  the  Dead),  which  consiste  of  994 
stones,  many  of  them  of  great  ate — some,  for  example^  18 
feet  in  height — arranged  in  ten  lines  and  extending  about 
4000  feet  in  length.  Still'  further  m  the  same  directian 
is  a  third  system  at  Kerlescant  (Place  of  Burning),  com- 
posed of.  266  stones,  which  are  distributed  into  tiiirteen 
lines,  terminated  by  an  irregular  circle,  and  altogether  ex- 
tend over  a  distance  of  1000  feet  <»  inore.  A  fourth 
system  at  Heneo  Yihan,  due  east  of  the  village  of  Camac, 
has  125  stones.  The  alignment  of  Eermario  pointe  to  the 
dolmen  of  Reread  o  (Place  of  St  Cado),  where  there  is  also 
a  barrow,  explored  m  1863 ;  and  to  the  east  of  Menec 
stends  the  great  tumulus  of  Mont  St-  Michel;  which 
measures  31 7  feet  in  length  and  192  feet  in  wid^  at  the 
base,  and  has  at  present  a  height  of  33  feet  The  tumulus, 
which  is  crowned  with  a  Qhapel,.  was  excavated  by  Ben^ 
OaUes  in  1862;  and  the  (entente  of  the  sepulchral  chamber, 
'wbdch  include  several  Jade  and  fibrolite  axes,  are  preserved 
in  the  museum  at  Vannes.  About  a  mile  east  of  the  village 
is  a  small  piece  of  moorland  called  the  Boceno,  from  the 
hoeenieu  or  mounds  with  which  it  is  covered  ;  and  here,  in 
1874,  the  explorations  of  Cleuaou  and  M^n  brought  to 
light  what  th^  suppose  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Ckdlo-Roman 
town.  Tho  tradition  of  Camac  is  that  there  was  once  a 
convent  of  the  Templars  or  Bed  Knighto«on  the  spot ;  but 
this  it  seems  is  not  supported  by  history.  Simdar  traces 
were  also  discovei«d  at  Man6  Bras,  a  height  about  three 
mUes  to  the  east      The  rocks  of  which  these  various 


monumente  are  eompoaed  is  the  ordinary  granite  of  the 
district,  and  most  ol  them  present  a  strange  appearance 
from  their  coating  of  white  lichens.  For  further  details 
the  reader  may  consult  the  JPrekittoric  Timm  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  who  visited  Camac .  in  1867  along  with  Dr 
JStookiu ;  .the  Guide  to  the  PHndpctl  Chambered  Barrows 
and  oihm'  Prehittorio  Monumente  in  the  Idande  ef  the 
Morhihaii,  ^  (1870),  by  W.  C.  Lulds,  who  spent  ccmsider- 
able  portions  of  seven  years  in  the  district ;  the  various.pub- 
lications  of  Ben^  Qalles,  such  as  his  FouHlee  du  Mont  Saint 
Michel  en  Camae,  1864,  and  IPumtdv*  et  dolmens  de  Ker- 
cado,  1864 ;  Fouquet*s  J)et  monumente  celtiques  et  dee  ruined 
romcUnee  done  le  Morbihan,  1873 ;  Journal  of  Anthrop, 
8oc  of  London,  1869,  p  cxxiii  ;  Jephson's  Walking  Tour 
in  Brittany,  1866 ;  and  Uie  Proeeedinge  of  the  Soc  of  Soot, 
Awtiq,,  1875. 

CARNABVON,  County  op,  (Welsh  Caer-yn-arfon), 
a  maritime  county  of  North  Wal^  is  bounded  on  th» 
N.  by  Beaumaris  Bay,  on  the  £.  by  Denbigh,  on  the 
S.K  by  Merioneth ;  on  the  S.  W.-  by  Cardigan  Bfty,  and  on 
th9  W.  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  Menai  Strait  There  is  a 
small  detached  portion  of  the  county  on  the  K.  coast  of 
Denbighshire.  The  greatest  length  of  this  county  is  from 
norCh-east  to  south-west,  and  measures  about  55  miles  ; 
while  ito  greatest  breadth  from  south-east  to  north-west  i» 
about  23  miles.  Nearly  one-half  of  ite  whole  length  forme 
a  spur-like  peninsula,  varying  from  five  to  nine  miles  in. 
width,  projecting  in  a  south-west  direction  into  the  Iriah 
Sea,  and  forming  Cardigan  Bay  on  the  souths  and  Car- 
narvon Bay  on  the  north.  The  county  possesses  an  area, 
of  579  square  miles,  or  370,273  acres,  and  contains  10 
hundreds  and  76  parishes. 

The  Lower  Silurian  and  Cambrian  beds  may  be  termed 
the  basis'  of  the  geologicsl  features  of  this  ooxmty ;  but 
they  are  so  completely  penetrated  in  every  direction  by 
intrusiver  igneous  rocks  tnat  there  is  hardly  a  square  mile 
of  surface  in  Uie  whole  county  free  from  their  presence. 
Thsse  consiBt  chiefly  of  compact  felspar,  feLspathic  tn^w^ 
greenstone,  quartz  porfihyries,  and  syenite.  On  the  west, 
along  the  shore  of  the  Menai  Strait,  there  is  a  narrow  belt 
of  carboniferous  limestone ;  of  this  the  Qreat  Onfie's  Head 
is  also  composed ;  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsular 
part  of  the  coun^  is  a  broad  band  of  chlorite  and  mica 
schist  with  serpentine  interspersed.  Carnarvon  is  rich  in 
mineral  treasures ;  for,  besides  lead  and  copper  lodes  and 
an  appreciable  amount,  of  gold,  its  numerous  slate  quarries 
are  amongst  the  most  valuable  mineral  properties  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  yield  princely  incomes  to  tho 
fortunate  possessors,  besides  furnishing  employment  to 
many  thousands  of  workmen. 

Carnarvon  is  the  most  mountainous  oi  all  the  Wel.Tli 
counties,  and  its  mountains  are  the  grandest  of  any  in  the 
British  islands  south  of  the  Forth.  The  Snowdon  range 
fills  up  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  county ;  and,  with 
its  lofty  smnmits  rising  to  the  height  of  between  3000  and 
'  4000  feet,  throws  an  air  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  over 
scenery  which  is  of  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful 
description.  TUe  summit  of  Snowdon  itself  is  3570  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
phalanx  of  giants,  many  of  them  but  little  lower  thai  itself. 
Among  the  more  important  of  these,  within  the  county,, 
are  the  Oamedd  Llewelyn,  3482  feet ;  the  Camedd  Dafydd, 
3430  feet ;  the  Olyder  Fawr,  3275  feet ;  the  Klidyr- 
fawr,  3033  feet;  the  Moel  Siabod.  2863  feet;  Moel 
Hebog,  2578  feet ;  and  Drum,  2527  feet  in  height  The 
rocks  of  which  the  Snowdonian  range  is  composed  bm  for 
the  most  part  of  a  very  bold  and  rugged  description,  which 
adds  to  the  impressiveness  of  their  immense  mosses. 

Some  of  the  valleys  are  characterised  by  the  extreme  ai 
wild  and  rugged  grandeur,  being  waUed  i«^  Hy  the  naked 
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fodu»  and  t»T«ned  hj  foaming  torrenU ;  while  othon  ore 
■ukad  by  soft  and  smiling  Ve%at]r.  Among  the  former 
BH7  be  mentioned  the  gorge  at  Pont  Aboiglaeljn,  while 
Kant  Gwynant,  with  its  placid  lake  and  Terdant  meadows, 
willaenre  as  an  illustration  of  the  latter.  The  rales  of 
Beddgelert  and  Uanberis,  the  former  at  the  southern, 
and  the  latter  at  the  norUiem  base  of  Snowdon,  have  a 
world-wide  lepotation  for  beauty ;  and  the  yale  of  the 
Conway,  from  Uanrwst  to  Conway,  is  a  noble  mece  of 
nenery,  backed  as  it  is  on  its  southern  border  by  the 
finowdon  range. 

The  only  riVer  of  importance  is  the  Conway,  which  rises 
bk  Uyn  Conway,  in  the  S.R  comer  of  the  county,  and 
after  separating  Camarron  from  Denbigh  in  a  nearly  due 
north  course  of  about  90  miles,  falls  into  the  sea  at 
6mway.  It  is  a  tidal  riyer,  andxs  naTintble  for  about  10 
miles  from  Conway.  The  Seoint,  a  small  stream,  rises  in 
Snowdon,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  CamarTon. 

Hie  lakes  are  Tery  numerous^  and  some  of  them  of  con- 
fidaiable  siaei  The  more  important  are  ihe  lakes  of 
Uanberis  (Utpk  Ftois  and  Llyn  Fadam),  to  the  north  of 
SnowdoQ ;  liyn  Offwen,  to  the  m>rth  of  the  Qlyder  Fawr ; 
I^n  Cwlyd  and  I^m  Eigi^  both  to  the  north  of  Capel 
CuRc;  liyn  Uydau  on  Snowdon;  Uyn  Cwellyn  to  the  west, 
and  jjyn  Qwynant  to  the  east  of  theit  mountain ;  Llyniau 
Kaniy-Llef  or  Kantlle  Fools,  near  Uanllyfni ;  and  Llyn 
Conway,  alreadr  referred  to. 

The  climate  m  cold  and  severe  during  the  winter,  except 
in  die  peninsular  part  of  the  counbr  and  on  the  sea-coast, 
when  it  is  rery  mild.  The  arable  land  occupies  not  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  whole  surface ;  and  this  is  mostly 
in  the  Tale  of  Conway,  or  in  the  neighlxnirhood  of  the  sea. 
A  small  quantity  of  wheat  is  raised;  but  the  principal 
eabiTated  crops  are  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes.  The 
aUuTial  deposit  in  some  of  the  valleys  forms  a  rich  and 
Ivtile  soiL  which  is  chiefly  employed  as  meadow  land. 
Dairy  ana  sheep-farming  form  the  chief  employment  of 
the  agricultural  population ;  and  on  the  hiDs  numbers  of 
dhnimitrve  ponies  are  reared,  which  at  two  vears  old  find 
A  steady  sale  in  tiie  English  market  Agriculture  is  not  in 
a.forward  state^  and  has  not  been  adranced  by  the  success 
attending  the  mining  industries  of  the  county.  In  1873 
Csmaryon  was  divi^  among  6240  separate  proprietors, 
4610  of  these  owning  holdinge  of  less  than  an  acre ;  eleven 
hnldjngs  consiited  of  more  than  6000  acres,  and  none  ex- 
ceeded 42,000  acreSb  On  an  average  each  holding  contained 
48  acres,  the  average  of  all  Wales  being  74} ;  and  the  aver- 
age rental  of  properties  amounting  to  an  acre  and  upwards 
was  as  high  as  19&  9d.  per  acre,  owing  to  the  presence  of  so 
many  valuable  mines. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  the  county  in  the  veara  1872  and  1875,  and  from  these 
it  will  be  observed  that  there  U  a  general  diminution  of 
the  acreage  of  crops  but  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
five  stock : — 


Tmi;  OtU. 

IV% W,7W 

1875 12,U9 

im 7,o« 

1875 7,868 


Badey 
9,101 
8,469 


WhMl      OrMocffopf, 

2,088  0,184  85,418 

1,628  0,101  87,006 

46,981        SlS^lSl        21,009 
51,862        228,804        10,278 

TIm  county  is  as  well  served  with  railways  as  the 
aKMmtaioous  character  of  the  district  will  allow.  The 
ClisstBr  and  Holyhead  line  runs  alon^  the  northern  coast, 
sad  crosses  to  Anglesey  by  means  of  the  Britannia  Bridge 
over  the  Menai  Strait  From  this  line  branches  diverge 
m  the  valley  of  the  Conway,  and  across  the  peninsula  by 
Oanarvon  to  FwUhdi,  &a  The  Cumbrian  line  enters  from 
^  south  at  Fortmadoc 

These  means  of  communication  and  the  numerous  ports 


on  its  coasts,  afford  very  great  facilitiBs  for  the  transport 
of  the  important  mineral  products  of  the  county. 

Copper,  lead,  and  slate  are  worked  very  largely,  par- 
ticularly die  last,  which  is  of  the  most  valuable  quau^. 
For  roofing,  paving,"  and  ornamental  purposes  it  is  exported 
in  krge  quantities.  In  1871,  4970  men  were  employed 
in  the  slate  quarries^  The-chief  owners  are  Lord  Fenrhyn, 
Mr  Duff  Smi'th,  and  the  Welsh  Slate  Company. 

The  inhabitayots,  who  all  speak  Welsh  moreor  less,  num* 
bered  in  1851  87.870;  in  1871  ihev  had  increased  20| 
per  cent'  amounting  to  106,12L  of  whpm  51,874  were 
males  and  54,247  females.  Near^  the  whole  of  Carnar- 
vonshire is  in  the  oiocese  of  Baiu;or.  It  has  a  court  of 
quarter  sessiona.  It  is  represented  in  Farliament  by  oo# 
membeor  for  the  couniy  iind  one  for  the  Bangor  group  ol 
borou^ps. 

The  principal  towniT  are  Bangor,  population  (1871) 
9859;  Carnarvon,  9449;  Fwllheli,d009;  andjilandudnc^ 
2762. 

Camarvonshirewas  occupied  bythe  importantiaibe  ot  the 
Segontiad,  who  were  with,  difficulty  subdued  by  Ostorins 
Scapula  and  Suetonius  Fanlinns.  During  the  Roman  period 
it  formed  part  of  Britannia  Secunda,  and  Conovium  and 
Segontinm  have  been  identified  aa  Caer  Rhyn  and  Camai^ 
von  (Caer  Seointl  Later  it  was  part  of  Uie  kingdom  of 
Qwynnedd  until  Edward  L  in  1277  restricted  that  division 
to  the  land  of.  Snowdon  proper.  The  early  fortresses  at 
Diganwy,  Dinorwig,  kc.  as  weH  aa  the  later  castles  at 
Conway,  Carnarvon,  andl  other  places,  attest  the  warlike 
character  of  its  inhabitants. 

CutNABVOir,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  a  parlia- 
mentary &nd  municipal  borough,  occupies  an  area  of  1897 
acres,  and  is  pleasantly  situi^  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Carnarvon  Bay,  in  the  Irish  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seoiui,  210  miles  north-west  of  London..  It  stands  veiy 
nearly  upon  the  site  of  Caer  Seoint,  the  ancient  capital  ol 
the  Segontiaci^  and  owes  its  origin  to  Hugh  Lupus,  eacl* 
of  Chester,  who  in  1098  fortified  the  place.  The  noUe 
castie  was  commenced  in  L284.  and  the  common  tradition 
that  Edward  IL  was  bom  in  that  year  within  itff  walls  i$ 
now  known  to  be  unfounded,  as  they  were  at  the  date  of 
his  birth  scarcely  in  existencck  It  occupies  a  large  area 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town  and  is  in  the  form  ot  an 
irregular  oblong,  aurrounded  by  waUa  and  defended  br 
thirteen  polygonal  towera.  The  Eagle  Tower  (Edward^ 
re|>uted  birthplace)  is  at  the  extreme  west.  And  is  of  con- 
spicuous beauty  and  dominant  height  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  town-w^  near  the  castle  is  still  entire. 
The  parish  church  is  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  town. 
In  the  town  itself  there  ii  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  several 
large  and  commodious  dissenting  chapels.  There  are  also 
a  town  and  county  hall,  a  training  college  for  teachers,  and 
handsome  schools.  The  town  also  possesses  assembly 
rooms  and  a  theatre,  and  ii  resorted  to  as  a  searbathing 
place  in  summer.  The  port  is  used  for  the  export  of  slates 
and  copper  ore  from  the  quarries  of  Uanberis  and 
JJanllyfni,  but  there  is  little  manufacturing  in  the  town 
itself.  The  borough  has  formed  part  of  a  district  which 
has  returned  a  member  to  Farliament  since  1536.  The 
Reform  Bill  added  Bangor  to  the  district,  which  now 
indndes  Carnarvon,  Conway,  Criccieth,  FwUheli,  Bangor, 
and  Kevin.  The  x>opulation  of  Carnarvon  in  1851  was 
8674,  and  in  1871,  9449  (males  4357,  females  5092) ;  the  ' 
inhabited  houses  numbered  1975.  There  is  a  weekly 
market  on  Saturdays,  and  four  fairs  are  held  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  quarter  sessiona  jand  assizes  are  held  in 
the  town. 

CAHKATIC,  a  kige  distiuit  of  Southern  India,  now 
included  in  the  presidency  of  Madras.  Though  no  longer 
recognised  as  a  political  or  administrative  divuion,  it  ia  of 
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great  historic  importancei  It  extended  along  Uie  ca<item 
coast  about  600  miles  in  length,  and  from  50  to  100  miles 
in  breadth.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Quntoor 
circar,  the  limit  being  the  small  Hirer  Qundeza^u^  which 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Muntapilly,  and  thence  it  stretched 
southward  to  Cape  Comorm.  It  was  divided  into  the 
Southern,  Central,  and  Korthem  Camatic.  The  region 
south  of  the  River  Coleroon  which  passes  the  town  of 
Trichinopoly,  was  called  the  Southern  Camatic  The 
principal  towns  of  this  division  were  Tai^re,  Trichinopolj, 
Madura,  Tranquebar,  Negapatam,  and  Tinevelly.  The 
Central  Camatic  extended  from  the  Coleroon  River  to  the 
River  Pennar ;  its  chief  towns  were  Madras,  Pondicherry, 
Arcot,  Vellore,  Cuddalore,  Pulllcat,  KeUore,  &c  The 
Northern  Camatic  extended  from  the  River  Pennar  to  the 
northern  limit  of  the  country ;  and  the  chief  towns  were 
Ongole^  Carwaree,  and  Samgaum.  The  Camatic,  as  above 
defined,  comprehended  within  its  limits  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Nellore,  Chingleput,  South  Arcot^  Ta^jore, 
Madura,  and  Tinevelly,  besides  the  inland  districts  of 
North  Arcot  and  Trichinopoly.  The  population  of  this 
region  consists  chiefly  of  Brahmanical  Hindus,  the  Maho- 
metans being  but  thinly  scattered  over  the  country.  The 
Brahmans  rent  a  ffreat  proportion  of  the  land,  and  also 
fill  difierout  offices  m  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  Throughout  the  country  they 
appropriate  to  themselves  a  particular  quarter  in  every 
town,  generally  the  strongest  part  of  it.  The  country  in 
former  times  was  the  scene  of  unremitting  violence  and 
strife  between  the  numerous  chieftains  and  petty  potentates, 
among  whom  it  was  divided;  and  forts  and  fortresses 
accordingly  crown  almost  all  the  elevated  points.  They 
are  built  of  a  square  form ;  from  the  long  period  of  inter- 
nal tranquillitv  which  the  country  has  enjoyed,  they  are 
now  rapidly  falling  into  decay.  Large  temples  and  other 
public  monuments  of  civilization  abound.  The  temples  are 
commonly  built  in  the  middle  of  a  square  area,  and  en- 
closed by  a  wall  15  or  20  feet  high,  which  conceals  them 
completely  from  the  public  view,  as  they  are  never  raised 
above  it 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Camatic 
or  Camata  seems  to  have  been  formed  part  of  the  Panja  or 
Pandion  kingdom;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  1 1th 
century  it  passed  under  the  power  of  the  Bolaks,  a  family 
of  Rajput  race,  which  at  that  time  was  making  itself  supreme 
in  Southern  India.  Of  tlie  greatness  of  this  dynasty  the 
ruins  of  Bisnagar,  their  capitid,  still  give  striking  witness ; 
but  it  succumbed  before  tne  mightier  Mahometan  poten- 
tates. 

The  Camatic  was  first  invaded  hv  this  new  power  in 
1310  A.D.,  when  they  defeated  the  Hindu  sovereign  and 
conquered  the  country,  which,  after  beine  divided  l^tween 
the  kingdoms  of  B\japore  and  Qdconda,  became  ultimately 
tributary  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  Deccan.  In  the  17th 
century  it  was  overrun  by  the  armies  of  Aumngzebe ;  but 
it  was  again  dismembered  from  the  Mongol  empire  in 
1717,  when  Nizam  ul-Mulk  obtained  possession  of  the 
Deccan  and  the  south  of  India.  In  1743  he  appointed 
Anwar  ud-Deen  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  with  Lis  capital  at 
Arcot ;  in  1754  a  competition  for  the  govermnent  arose ; 
and  after  a  long  and  tedious  war,  in  which  the  Kngliah 
and  the  French  took  different  sides,  Mahomet  Ali  was  left 
m  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  Camatic  which  yna  the 
fruit  of  the  successes  acldcred  by  the  British.  Central 
Camatic  was  laid  completely  waste  by  Hyder  Ali,  but  was 
again  reconquered  by  the  British  in  1783.  In  1801  all 
the  possessions  of  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic  were  transferred 
to  the  British  by  a  treaty,  the  conditions  of  which  were,  that 
a  revenue  of  several  lacs  of  pagodas  should  be  reserved  to 
the  rabob  annually,  and  that  the  British  should  under- 


take to  support  a  sufficient  civil  and  military  force  far  the 
protection  of  the  country  and  the  collection  ol  the  revenoei 
On  the  death  of  the  nihoh  in  1853  it  was  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  the  nominal  sovereignty,  a  liberal  estaUiith- 
ment  being  provided  for  the  iamily. 

The  Southem  Camatic,  when  it  came  into  the  posaossion 
of  the  British,  was  occupied  by  military  chieftains  called 
polygars,  who  ruled  over  the  country,  and  held  lands  by 
doubtful  tenures.  They  were  unquestionably  a  disorderly 
raoe;  and  the  country,  by  their  incessant  fends  ana 
plonderings,  was  one  continued  SSene  of  strife  and  videnoeL 
Under  British  rule  they  have  been  reduced  to  order, 
and  their  forts  and  military  establiahmento  have  been 
destroyed. 

CARNEADES,  a  Grtak  philos<n>her,  founder  of  tho 
Third  or  New  Academy,  was  bom  at  Qyrene  about  213  B.a 
Little  is  known  of  his  L'fe.  He  learned  dialectics  under 
Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and  under  Hegesinus,  the  thiid  leader 
of  the  Academy  in  decent  from  Arcesuaus.  The  chief 
objects  of  his  study,  however,  were  the  works  of  Chrysippua^ 
opposition  to  whose  views  is  the  mainspring  of  his  philo> 
sophy.  **  If  Chrysippus  had  not  been,  I  had  not  been 
either,*  he  is  reported  to  have  said  on  one  occasion.  Th« 
most  notable  incident  in  his  life  was  tke  embassy  to  R4nne 
in  156.  Bis  eloquence  and  powerful  reasoning  excited 
among  the  Roman  youth  an  enthusiasm  for  philosophical 
speculations,  and  roused  the  ire  of  Cato,  who  insisted  on 
Cameades,  with  his  companions,  being  sent  from  the  city* 
According  to  IMogenes  Laertius,  Cameades  died  in  hla 
eighty-fifth  year,  ie.,  In  1 29  B.a ;  according  to  Cicero  ho 
survived  to  the  age  of  ninety. 

Cameades  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  ancient  acqytioa. 
Fundamentally  he  is  at  one  with  Arcesilaus  (see  Abcb- 
bilaub)  ;  but  he  carried  out  his  principles  with  such  fu]« 
nrss  and  skill,  both  on  the  negative  and  on  the  pooitive 
side,  that  he  is  called  with  lustice  the  founder  of  the 
New  Academy.  N^atrvely,  the  philosophy  of  Cameades 
is  a  polemic  against  the  Stoic  theory  of  knowledge  in  all  its 
aspects.  Experience,  he  thinks,,  clearly  shows  that  ther« 
is  no  tme  impression.  There  is  no  notion  that  may  not 
deceive  us  ;  it  is  impossible  to  diBtinguish  between  falsa 
and  true  Impressions  ;  patrac/a  xaraX^cr/xi}  must  be  giveti 
up.  There  is  no  criterion  of  truth.  Not  content  with 
attacking  this  fundamental  position  of  the  Stoic  philosophy^ 
Cameades  also  assailed  their  theology  and  pnysica  In 
answer  to  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  final  cause,  of  design  in 
nature,  he  points  to  those  things  which  cause  destruction 
and  danger  to  man,  to  the  evil  committed  by  men  endowed 
with  reason,  to  the  miserable  condition  of  humanity,  and  to 
the  misfortunes  that  assail  the  ffood  man.  There  is,  he  con- 
cludes, no  evidence  for  the  dodrihe  of  a  divine  superintend' 
ing  providence.  Even  if  there  were  orderly  connection  of 
parts  in  the  universe,  this  may  have  resulted  quite  naturally. 
No  proof  can  be  advanced  to  show  that  this  world  is  any 
thing  but  the  product  of  natural  forces.  Cameades  further 
attacked  the  very  idea  of  Qod.  He  pomts  out  the  contra- 
diction between  the  attributes  of  infinity  and  indrriduality. 
Like  Aristotle,  he  insists  that  virtue,  being  relative,  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  Qod.  Not  even  intelligence  can  be  an 
attribute  of  tbe  divine  Being.  Many  of  the  aiguments 
employed  in  this  connection  by  Cameades  have  UtUe  valu^ 
but  the  general  line  of  criticism  is  highly  suggestive  ana 
anticipates  much  in  modem  thought 

The  positive  side  of  Cameades's  teaching  resembled  in 
all  essentials  that  of  Arcesilaus.  Knowledge  being 
impossible,  a  wise  man  should  practise  hroxit  withholding 
of  judgment  He  will  not  even  be  sure  that  he  can  bo 
sure  of  nothing.  Ideas  or  notions  are  never  trae,  but  on! j 
probable  ;  nevertheless,  there  are  degrees  of  probability, 
and  hence  degrees  of  belief,  leading  to  action.     This  theory 
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U  pnUbOi^  vift  woriud  out  with  looM  cut,  but  litUe 
ii  known  of  iti  a{^plioatioQ  to  pnotioe.  The  Tiewi  of 
CkrnandM  on  the  mmmum  honmm  wan  not  elearW  known 
awn  to  his  diadids  and  soooeatar  ditomadma.  He  aeama 
to  ha^a  held  tluit  virtne  eonaiated  in  the  direction  of 
aetiTikf  towaida  the  aatiafaction  of  the  natnral  impnlaeai 
Cknaadea  left  no  written  works ;  hia  opiniona  aeem  to 
Wto  been  ayatematixed  by  hia  follower  Clitomaohna. 
(Bee  Dips.  Laer.  bk.  ir.,  Cioero^  and  Beztna  Empiriena.  An 
admirahw  aorre/  of  Oameadea  ia  given  by  ZeUer,  Ph'L  <L 
Gritdkm,  iiL  pt  1.) 

OABNIOLA  (in  Qernuuiy  JTrota),  a  dnohj  and  crown  land 
ef  the  Anatrian  empire,  boonded  on  the  N.  bj  Oarinthiay 
on  the  K.B  bj  Styria,  &£.  and  &  by  <>oiUia,  and  W.  by 
Trieste,  Qorti,  and  latria.  It  haa  an  area  of  3857  English 
aonare  milea,  and  the  ciril  population  in  1869  amounted  to 
463,273^  id  whom  220,000  were  malea  and  243,264  females. 
It  ia  oooopied  in  the  N.  by  the  aouthem  slopea  and  offshoots 
of  the  Garinthfan  Alpa,  in  the  W.  by  the  Jdian  Alpa  and 
the  Karst  or  Carso  Monntaina,  and  on  the  S.R  frontier  by 
tiM  Uakoken  Monntaina.  The  higheat  point  ia  the  Terglon, 
i^ich  riaea  to  nearly  10,000  feet,  and  beara  on  ita  northern 
deellTi^  the  only  gUcier  in  the  duchy.  Ko  part  o(  Europe 
preeenta  a  greater  number  of  carea,  subterranean  atreama, 
funnels^  and  aimilar  phenomena ;  and  the  grottoea  ol 
Adelsberg,  espedally,  are  among  Uie  most  eztensiTe  and 
intereiting  in  the  world.  The  principal  river  of  the  duchy 
k  the  SaTe,  which  riaea  in  the  N.W.  comer,  and  flowa 
aontheast ;  ita  main  aouroe  is  in  the  Woehein  Lake,  and 
ita  more  important  tributariea  are  the  Qurk,  the  Kanker, 
and  the  Leibnits.  The  dimate  is  rather  severe,  and  the 
acil  eonparatively  nnproductivei  In  1870,  by  official 
statiatica,  there  were  aoout  336,731  acres  of  arable  hmd, 
25344  in  vineyarda,  406,325  in  meadows  and  gardena, 
504.879  in  paature,  and  448,017  in  woods.  Millet  ia 
the  grain  principally  grown,  and  furnishes  the  favourite 
aatioiial  &ie ;  maize  ia  not  uncommon,  but  wheat  and  rye 
are  rarely  met  with.  The  country  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth; 
in  1870  it  vielded  23,632  tons  of  ouickrilver  ore— meet  of 
it  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Iclria— 9401  of  iron  ore, 
T630  of  copper  ore^  195  of  zinc  and  a  small  quantity 
of  lead.  The  weaving  of  linen  and  lace  is  very  common 
Axooch  the  country,  and  diitillafbn  is  carried  on  by  a 
eoaaidflvable  number  of  the  farmers  on  a  small  scale. 
Csmiohi  is  divided  into  the  eleven  districts  of  Adelsberg, 
QofelKhee,  Qurkfeld,  Krainburg,  Laibaoh,  lataj,  Loitsch, 
Badmannsdorf,  Rudolfswerth,  Stein,  and  Tchemembl ;  and 
HiB  capital  Laibach  ranks  aa  a.separate  division.  There 
sre  fourteen  towns,  twenty-three  market  villagee,  and  8231 
hsmleta, — the  most  populous  placea  being  Laibach,  with 
22^93  inhabitants,  Upper  Idria  3813,  Krainbnrg  2668, 
and  Budolfswerth  2068.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  ia  of  Slavonic  race, — the  Qerman  element 
aaiounting  to  little  more  than  a  fifteenth  of  the  whole. 
Keariy  all  are  Roman  Catholics,  956  being  Protestanta, 
and  315  adherents  of  the  Qreek  Church.  By  the  law  of 
1861  the  Camiola  diet  consista  of  thirty-seven  members, 
iaclnding,  besides  the  bishop,  ten  appointed  by  the  landed 
proprietors,  eight  by  the  towna  and  centree  of  industry, 
Mxteen  hj  the  rural  communes,  and  two  by  the  commercial 
ebambecs  at  Laibach ;  aix  members  are  aent  to  the  imperial 
diet  During  the  Boman  empire  Camiola  formed  part  of 
Korionm  and  Pannonia.  Conquered  by  Charlemagne,  the 
most  of  the  district  was  bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Friuli ; 
bat  in  the  10th  century  the  title  of  margrave  of  Camiola 
began  to  be  borne  by  a  family  resident  in  the  castle  of 
Kiiswlberg  near  Krainbnrg,  Yarioas  parts  of  the  present 
territory  were,  however,  held  by  other  lords,  such  as  the 
dake  of  Carinthia  and  the  bii^p  of  Friesing.  Towards 
^  sloae  of  the  14th  centurv  all  the  separate  portiona  had 


come  by  inheritance  or  bequest  into  the  handa  of  Bndo^ 
IV.  of  Anatria,  who  took  the  title  of  duke  of  CamSok  j 
and  ainoe  then  the  duchy  has  remained  a  part  ol  the  Ana- 
trian poaaeaaionsy  except  during  the  abort  period  from  1809 
to  1813,  when  it  waa  mooiporated  with  the  French  lUyrian 
ProvinceiL     In  1849  it  became  tf  crown  land. 

CARNIVAL.  Thii  word  is  probably  most  commonly 
written  in  Engliah  as  it  is  here  given ;  but  it  is  extreme^ 
difficult  to  say  what  ia  the  most  correct  orthographv.  Of 
conrae  for  the  aolution  of  any  doubt  upon  the  anbject  we 
turn  immediately  to  the  Italian  vocabulariea  and  praotiea. 
But  on  ddng  so  we  find  ourselves  at  the  beginning  not  at 
the  end  of  our  difficulty.  Fanfani,  whose  dictionanr  is 
conatmcted  on  the  basil  of  the  Delia  Cmaca  vocabulaiyy 
givea  only  **  Cam^vale.'^  Moroni  also  in  his  eoclesiastical 
dictionary  givea  both  "Cam#vale*  and  '*  Camovale.* 
B<»ate,  foDowing  the  ''  Acad^mie,"  givea  ''Camoval,"  aa 
the  French  form.  Facdolati  in  his  appendix  of  low  Latin 
terma  givea  only  Camupnunwm,  Our  mode  of  wiitinf 
"  Caratval  *  would  aeem,  therefore,  to  be  the  only  possiUa 
way  of  spelling  the  word  which  jb  unsupported  by  tha 
authority  of  other  languagea ;  vet,  if  that  which  aeema  to 
be  the  moat  obvioua,  and  ia  the  moat  generally  acoepted 
meaning  and  derivation  of  the  word,  be  the  correct  oml 
"Carnival*'  is  surely  the  most  natural  form  of  a  word 
intended  to  expreaa  **  farewell  to  fleah-meat," — Cami^^aie. 
But. there  are  auifioiently  atrone  reasons  for  doubting 
whether  such  be  really  the  etymology  of  the  word.  And 
the  generally  received  notion  seems  to  have  naturally  sog^ 
gestod  itself  to  those  who,  understanding  the  term  in  ita 
modem,  popular,  and  specially  non-ItaUan  meaning  to 
signify  the  few  last  days  of  licence  and  feasting  immediately 
preceding  Lent,  have  aupposed  that  thia  f eaating  was  meant 
as  a  sort  of  valedictory  consolatiMi  for  the  privations  about 
to  follow.  But  auch  is  not  the  proper  meaning  of  tha 
term,  and  it  is  hardly  yet  popularly  so  understiW  m  Italv. 
It  ia  still  very  commonly  taken  there  to  aignily  the  whole 
of  the  time  from  the  first  day  of  the  year  to  Shrovn 
Tuesday  induaive.  But  neither  is  this  accurately  correct 
Carnival  time  properly  beffins  with  the  day  following  the 
festival  of  the  Epiphany,  that  ia  the  7th  of  January,  :and 
lasts  till  midnight  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  Kow,  although  it 
may  be  natural  enough  for  those  who  consider  "  Camival " 
to  mean  the  three  or  four  daya  of  revelry  which  immediately 
precede  Lent  to  imagine  that  such  revelry  celebrates  theif 
coming  forty  days  of  abstinence,  it  is  hardi  v  likely  that  a 
season  of  the  year  beginning  between  two  and  three  months 
before  such  **  fareweU  to  flesh  **  should  be  named  from  that 
circumstance.  The  DeUa  Cruscans,  with  Du  Cange  and 
Muratori,  suppose  the  word  to  be  derived  from  CatW' 
avcdlare  (avaUart,  ItaL  to  swallow),  from  the  greater 
quantity  of  flesh-meat  used  at  that  time  of  the  year.  But 
the  Spaniards,  following  the  older  low  Latin  phrase  "Camia- 
privium,*  speak  of  Carnival  as  Came$  'tolltnda$.  And  tha 
phrase  met  with  in  the  older  ecclesiastical  writers,  Cam%$' 
privium  mcerdotum  (apj^ed  to  the  period  beginning  with 
Sexageeima  Sunday,  from  the  fact  0!  the  regular  clergy  of 
most  rules  having  practised  a  partial  abstinence  from  that 
day  till  the  beginning  of  Lent),  would  not  seem  to  favour 
the  supposition.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  there  ia 
another  name  for  the  period  of  camival,  once  quite  as 
common  in  Italv  as  that  of  which  we  are  speaking,  though 
now  nearly  obsolete,  CamoBciaU;  and  Muratori  aays  that  he 
has  nothing  to  oppose  to  tboee  who  think  that  CamevaU  is 
merely  another  form  of  Camateiale,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  to  abound  in  (or  use  unrestrictedly)  fleeh, — came  iciaiart. 
Ferrario,  on  the  other  hand,  maintuns  that  the  word  waa 
originally  merely  the  same  with  **  Camalia,*  indicating  an 

*  Bat  the  I)elUCniKftMeaMarfa  itself,  M  wen  Ml>aGMig«,]Ciirap 
torf,  sad  othtf  sathorltle*,  gly*  eitlMr  fonn,  CorMrale  or  Cen^vale. 
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origin  modi  eulier  tlian  any  eoclesiastical  obsenrBDCdy  and 
used  in  the  aame  waj  ai  "  Saturnalia,*  ''  liberaliay''  iuL 

Anii^  in  fact^  whatevef  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
w>rd,  there  ean  be  little  donbt  that  the  origin  of  the  tkinff 
dates  from  ante-Okristian  times.  The  Bacchanalian  festivalB 
of  antiquity  were  celebrated  by  the  Bomans,  who  adopted 
them  from  older  nations,  twice  in  the  year,  indicating  the 
early  connection  of  those  xites  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
solar  system,  in  the  winter  and  in  the  summer.  And  the 
primitiTe  church,  finding  it^  doubtless,  impossible  to  sup- 
press, as  it  would  fain  have  done,  those  popular  revels, 
adopted  its  usual  poUoy  of  at  least  fitting  them  in  to  its 
system,  and  aarigning  to  them  a  meaning  connected  with 
its  own  practices  and  observances.  The  Lnpercalian  f esti- 
Tal  in  honour  of  Fan  and  Ceres,  observed  in  February  (which 
Fope  Gelanus  1,  who  died  in  496,  strove  to  supersede 
by  substituting  for  them  the  festiYal  of  the  Purification  of 
.  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  special  illumination  of  candles  on 
the  altar  Candlemau) — also  coincided  with  the  period  of 
oamiyal,  as  did  also  (at  a  litUe  earlier  period  of  the  year) 
the  medittval  celebration  of  the  Festiysd  of  Fools,  equally 
a  suxviyal  of  the  same  old  Fagan  midwinter  revdUin^ 
Specially  the  use  of  masks  and  torches  can  be  traced  as  the 
continuation  of  ancient  practices. 

The  spirit*  of  compromise,  which  has  so  generally 
characterized  the  dealings  of  the  church  with  "  the  world  " 
is  very  notable  in  its  attitude  towards  the  popular  observ- 
ances of  camiYal ;  and  more  especially  so^  as  needs  must 
have  been  the  case,  in  those  cities  in  which  the  Fope  was 
temporal  ruler  as  well  as  spiritual  pastor.  For  many 
^nerations  past  these  carnival  gala  cloings,  especially  at 
Bome,  were  recognized  as  an  important  element  in  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  city.  They  were  good  for  trade. 
They  induced  large  numbers  of  people,  ^reigners  and 
provincials,  to  throng  to  Borne.  The  Qovemment  of  the 
popes,  accordingly,  ngt  only  looked  leniently-  on  camiTal 
excesses,  but  took  active  stops  to  promote  and  assiBt  the 
revelry.  But  the  Fope  was  at  the  same  time  the  universal 
bishop  of  souls  1  And,  as  the  writer  of  Moroni's  dissertation 
on  the  subject- says,  "  If  the  church  tolerate^^the  inveterate 
custom  of  camivalesque  diversions,  especially  the  mas- 
querades, groaning  all  the  whiles  it  promotes  exercises  of 
piety  at  the  same  time,  since  the  consequences  of  these 
travesties  are  dangerous,  as  affording  opportunites  for 
immoral  conduct  And  the  Baochsnalian  revelries  of 
carnival,  which  are  nothing  else  than  an  imitation  of  the 
abominable  debauches  of  Fagana,  when  they  abandon 
themselves  to  their  passions,  have  been  constantly  denounced 
by  the  voice  of  reason,  by  that  of  the  gospel,  l^  the  sacred 
canons,  bv  the  coundls,  and  by  all  the  pontLfib  and  zeabus 
pastors  of  the^churches,  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  our 
6wn  days.  The  church  from  Septuagesima  Sunday  covers 
her  altars,  and  her  ministers  assume  vestments  of  penitence. 
8he  suspends  the  song  of  Halleliyah,  and  minzles  tears  and 
gighs  of  sadness  with  the  joyous  accents  of  the  people. 
She  assumes  purple-coloured  vestments  and  altar-cloths  in 
sign  of  mourning,  supresses  her  hymns,  and  proposes  for 
our  contemplation  the  fatal  fall  of  our  first  parents,  and  the 
Umentable  effects  of  thai  great  sin."  But  at  the  san^je  time 
the  Cardinal  Yica^  in  whose  hands  was  the  police  of  Borne, 
was  giving  special  permission  j^or  the  wearing  of  masks  in 
the  streets,  naming  the  days  when  people  night  pelt  each 
other  with  sham  comfits,  regulating  the  axact  size  and 
nature  of  these,  and  planning  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
tevels.  Clement  I^  (ob.  1669)  meanwhile  ^ised  to  shut 
himself  everv  year  during  camrval  in  the  c6nvent  of  St 
babina  on  the  Aventine,  that  he  might  at  least  not  see 
what  he  could  not  avoid  tolerating.  Clement  XL,  in  1 719 
and  1721,  issued  two  apostolical  briefs  with  the  view  of 
repressing  the  licence  of  camivaL   Benedict  XQL  (ob.  1730) 


always  passed  the  carnival  in  the  strictest  retiremeiit  in 
the  £>ominican  convent  of  St  Sixtna.  Benedict  XIV.  (oh. 
1758)  strove,  by  an  encyclical  letter  of  the  1st  of  Januaiy 
1 748,  to  moderate  some  of  the  worst  exoessea  of  licentioas- 
ness  to  which  the  carnival  every  year  gave  rise.  But  his 
efforts  mainly  restricted  themselves  to  the  merely  formsl 
points  of  insisting  that  the  revelry  should  not  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  midi^ght  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  forbidding  the 
appearance  of  ma&  in  the  streets  on  Sundays  and  Fridays ; 
adding  a  promise  of  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  woold 
contribute  to  counterbalance  the  sins  of  carnival  by  the 
practice  of  certain  extra  devotional  exercises  during  those 
days.  Nevertheless,  in*  the  last  years  which  preceded  the 
destruction  of  the  Fi>pe's  temporal  power,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bome  were  bent  on  inanifesting  by  every  possible 
means  their  discontent  at  the  ruling  order  of  thingp,  and 
their  desire  to  associate  themselves  with  the  rest  of  liboated 
and  united  Italy,  and  for  this  reason  were  disposed  to  abstain 
from  all  carnival  rejoicings,  the  priestly  Government  did 
everything  in  its  power  to  promote  uie  nsual  holiday 
doings,  and  excite  the  people  to  the  accustomed  revelry. 

The  Boman  Carnival  is  recorded  by  several  oontemporsiy 
writers  of  records  and  diaries  to  have  been  especially 
splendid  during  the  papacy  of  the  great  Famese  Fope 
Faul  m,  15S4-1549,— days  when  Itome  was  still  ove^ 
flowing  with  wealth  sent  thither  by  all  tributary  Chris* 
tendom.  And  the  year  1545  is  mentioned  by  severa] 
chroniclers  as  having  been  marked  by  special  magnificence. 
The  carnival  sports  seem  at  that  time  to  have  oonsbted 
mainly  of  three  divisions,  the  noes  in  the  Corso  (which, 
formerly  called  the  Via  Lata,  took  its  present  name  from 
them),  and  the  spectacular  pageants  of  the  "  Agona,"  now 
the  Fiazza  Navona,  and  of  the  Testacdo.  The  races  seem 
to  have  taken  place  on  each  of  the  eight  days  which  were 
then  held  to  constitute  tlip  period  devoted  to  holiday- 
making.  These  races  seem  to  have  prevailed  in  one  form 
or  another  from  time  inunemorial ;  and  before  they  were 
run  in  the  Corso,  as  at  present,  took  place  in  the  open  space 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forta  St  Sebestiano^  not  far 
from  the  present  Frotestant  cemetery.  It  was  in  the  time 
of  Faul  II.  ^ob.  1471)  that  they  were  moved  to  the  Corsa 
The  Fiazza  ael  Fopolo,  which  now  forms  the  starting-place^ 
was  not  then  in  existence.  The  races  started  from  the 
Arch  of  Donutian,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Mazso 
Fiano,  and  terminated  in  {he  Fiazza  di  Yenezia,  so  named 
from  tho  hugepalace,  now  the  property  of  Austria,  which 
the  Venetian  Fope  Faul  H  (Barb6)  kad  just  built.  **In 
these  races,"  savs  the  writer  in  Moroni's  iHtionario,  **  rad, 
during  the  eight  days  of  carnival,  old  and  youns,  boya^ 
Jews,  horses,  asses,  and  bufilEdoes,  the  prizes  consistmg  in  a 
certain  flag  or  banner  called  polio,'*  Tne  Institution  of 
these  races  as  they  e«dsted  subsequently,  and  still  exist  to 
the  present  day,  belongs  to  a  subsequent  period.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  carnival,  however,  in  the  days  we 
are  speaking  of,  consisted  in  the  soK»lled  sports.  "  giuochi,' 
of  the  Agona  and  the  Monte  Testacda  The  former  seem 
to  have  consisted  of  little  vaote  than  one  of  those  colossal 
processions  of  which  that  age  was  so  fond.  A  full  account 
of  those  processions  may  be  found  in  a  MS.  preserved  in 
the  Albani  library,  entitled  The  True  ProginBuum  of  ihd 
Festival  of  A^om  and  Tettaceio.  celebrated  by  the  Gentlemen 
of  Rome,  on  the  Thureday  and  the  Monday  of  Comtvo/tfi 
Me  year  l^BjOeeordina  to  thepracHceofths  Ancimt  ^omani, 
togetheriffith  a  True  Deecription  of  the  Triumphai  Care. 

The  following  account  of  the  fames  at  Monte  Testae^ 
is  abridged  from  Orescimbeni,  who  has  preserved  the  de- 
scription left  by  a  contemporary  writer.  The  Testacdo  ii 
an  artificial  mound  of  considerable  size^  compoesd  of  pot- 
sherds, the  accumulation  of  many  generationa,  long  imot 
well  covered  with  turf. 
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atftr neetoeks  that  ou  be  ixpaipxMd.  To  th«  Ticst  tbei«  it  tha 
Xonte  iWiedo ;  to  the  eut  a  httla  eminonca  on  which  the  oaoiua* 
IVT  «(r  8t  Saha  oooa  itood  ;  on  the  norta  that  jpart  of  the  Aventino 
vkich  Paul  IlL  hat  fartifled,  and  a  few  Tine-dreaaera*  oottagea  ;  to 
Qm  aooth  an  the  «alla  of  Rome,  with  a  tower  «t  ererr  hundred  feet 
All  ^aae  poattiona  were  crowded  with  people^  and  all  could  aee  oon< 
feaiantlj.  Besidea  theae  eommanding  poaitiona  the<-e  were  a  great 
Binber  of  atanda  and  acaffoldinga.  In  the  midst  ia  the  large  open 
■MdoWfOn  the  northern  side  of  which  waa  the  dais  raiaed  for  Madiuna 
(the  baantifal  Julia,  siater  of  Panl  111.,  mhoae  recumbent  atatne 
■ay  be  seen  on  that  PontifTs  tomb  in  St  Peter's),  which  waa  entirely 
sBmosded  by  infantry  and  caTalry.**  Then  eame  *  prooeaaion 
Eke  that  described  in  the  iiork  referred  to  above,  and  then 
"floajwnced  the  great  hnnting  match,  in  which  thirteen  bulla  were 
dl^  and  aix  can  were  sent  down  tnm  Monte  Teataccio,  on  eaoh  of 
wkiu  waa  «  nd  atandard  and  a  lire  fdg,  in  acrambUng  for  which 
M  baa  eiforts  were  made  than  in  slaying  the  bulla.     Among  the 


Biny  hTeried  companiea  aeen  that  daT  iraa  one  of  thirtr-aix  mounte- 
hakM  clad  in  red,  with  iron-shod  polea  in  their  hanoa ;  and  t' 
ma  the  first  to  aaaail  the  bulla.     Mnt  the  moat  aplendid  thing 


buija  dad  in  red,"  with  iron-shod  polea  in  their  hanoi ;  and  theee 
vara  the  first  to  aaaail  the  bulla.  Mnt  the  moat  aplendid  thing  aeen 
VBi  a  compenr  of  aiz  eavaliera,  oonaisting  of  the  Cardinal  Fameae, 


VBi  a  companT  ot  ux  eavauera,  oonaunng  oi  tne  fJarainai  jrameae, 
tin  Cardliud  Santa  Fiori^  the  duke  of  Camerino,  the  duke  oi  Melfi, 
ths  eoont  of  Santa  Flora,  and  the  prince  of  Maceidonia.  Theae  were 
diasNd  aa  knigfata  of  old,  and  tneir  earmenta  were  of  gold,  and 
■Iver,  and  silk  with  embroiderr  and  lace,  and  needlework  upon 
■ecdkwork,— aaeh  an  elesance  that  I  (aaya  the  worthy  canon)  haTe 
■either  the  patienoe  nor  tne  courage  to  deacribe  it  1  Their  horaea, 
too,  vers  aaorced  with  the  aame  aplendour,  and  they  performed 
nch  feata  of  horaemanahip  (theae  cardinala  I)  that  the  people 
tkooght  it  a  miracle  I  Then  three  racea  were  run,  the  firtt  for  riaer< 
Im  honeiL  with  a  banner  of  gold  brocade  for  the  prixe ;  the  aecond 
Corridden  honea,  with  a  banner  of  crimaon  TelTet  for  the  prize ;  and 
thi  thnd,  for  marea,  the  prixe  being  a  banner  of  purple  Telvet  On 
the  last  day  of  camiTal  there  waa  a  race  of  aaaea  and  buffaloea,  and 
IS  owl  there  waa  reTelling  and  tumult  in  abundance.  At  night 
tlMn  ma  a  comedy  in  the  Caffarelli  palace.  On  the  flrat  day  of 
Lnt  there  waa  a  prooeeaion  to  Santa  Habina,  which  waa  ao  grand 
tkat  many  diapnted  whether  the  CamiTal  or  Lent  waa  the  fineat  at 
Bo«a  1 "  Many  other  deacriptiona,  aome  of  them  extending  to  great 
k^jth,  may  be  fottnd  in  |vint  amon^  the  raat  quantity  ofvolumea 
coaeanmg  the  Sternal  City  ;  there  la  one  eapeciaUy  relating  to  the 
itom  of  1872.  But  there  ia  evidence  that  theae  gamea  were  prac- 
fimffirom  a  much  greater  antiquitr.  They  were  aomewhat  mooifled 
froB  generation  to  generation ;  Dot  oatentation,  magnificence  in 
hm,  and  faiood-thinty  enieltj  to  aaimala  were  the  unchanging 
Ainetsciatioa  of  them. 

Church  wriien  may  r^reeent  tlie  ezoeaies  of  camivBl  as 
ahhofieot  to  the  church,  and  may  point  to  the  variooa 
onliiiiooei  d  mortification  and  repentance  which  she  has 
tppointed  as  a  means  for  atoning  for  the  goilt  then  con- 
tncted  by  the  dty.  Bat  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
■lay  of  the  popes  were  great  patrons  and  promoters  of 
ctniTal  keeping  Faol  IL,  the  Venetian  Barb6,  was  one 
of  the  most  notaUe  in  this  respect.  In  his  time  the  Jews 
of  Borne  were  compelled  to  pay  yearly  a  sum  of  1130  golden 
lorins  (the  thirty  being  added  as  a  special  memorial  of 
Jidss  and  the  thirty  pieces  of  silTer),  which  was  expended 
m  the  camriraL  And  we  have  a  decree  of  Paul  II. 
ni&ately  providing  for,  and  arranging  the  diversions  which 
vero  to  take  place  in  it  Among  other  things  his 
Holmess  orders  that  fonr  rings  of  nlver  gOt  ehould  be 
pnmded,  two  in  the  Piazsa  NaYona,  and  two  at  the  llonte 
tettacdo,— one  at  each  place  for  the  bnrghers  and  the  other 
for  the  retainers  of  the  nobles  to  practise  riding  at  the  ring. 
&  Pope  also  orders  a  great  variety  of  races,  the  expense 
of  which  are  to  be  paid  from  the  Papal  exchequer,— one  to 
be  ran  by  the  Jews,  another  for  Christian  children,  another 
for  Chri^ian  young  men,  another  for  sexagenarians,  a  fifth 
^  asMs,  and  a  sixth  for  buffaloes.  Under  Julius  III.  we 
^n  long  accounts  of  bull-hunts — bull-baits  we  should 
ixlier  say— in  the  Forum,  with  gorgeous  descriptions  of 
tte  magnificence  of  the  dresses,  and  enormous  suppers  in 
^  pilM  of  the  Oonservatori  in  the  Capitol,  where  seven 
oit^Dais,  together  with  the  Duke  Orazio  Famese,  supped 
^  one  Mble,  and  all  the  ladies  by  themselves  at  another. 
After  the  supper  the  whob  party  went  into  the  court-yard 
^  ^  palaee^  whidi  was  toned  into  the  semblanoe  of  a 
^^•itre^  "to  aee  a  moil  charming  oomedy    which  waa 


admirably  plajred,  and  lasted  ao  bng  that  it  was  not  over 
till  ten  o'clock  1 "  Even  ths  austere  and  rigid  Garaffa,  Paul 
lY.  (ob.  1509),  used  to  keep  cami\al  by  inviting  all  ia» 
Sacred  College  to  dine  with  him.  'die  rigorous  and  teiribla 
Sixtns  v.,  who  was  elected  in  1085,  jet  himself  to  the 
keeping  of  carnival  After  a  different  fashion.  Finding  thai 
the  licence  then  customary  and  permitted  gave  nae  to 
much  abuse  and  no  few  cnmea,  he  prepered  for  carnival,  to 
the  no  small  dismay  and  terror  of  the  Bomanj,  by  setdng 
up  sundry  gibbets  in  several  conspicuous  placea  of  the 
town,  as  well  as  whipping  poets, — the  former  aa  a  hint  to 
robbers  and  cut-throata,  the  latter  in  store  for  minox 
offenders.  We  find,  further,  from  the  provisions  made  at 
the  time,  that  Sixtus  reformed  the  evil  custom  of  throwing 
dirt  and  dust  and  flour  at  passengers,  permitting  only 
flowers  or  sweetmeats  to  be  thrown.  The  oarbM  f  nderleaa 
horses)  had  by  this  tame  begun  to  run  regularly  every- 
camival  in  the  Corso;  and  Sixtus  caused  a  lane  to  be 
endoaed  with  pali«ftHft*  in  the  centre  of  the  atreet,  along 
which  the  horses  might  run  without  the  danger  of  causing 
the  accidents  which,  it  seems  then,  as  now,  were  frequently 
the  result  of  this  sport  He  also  compelled  the  people  to 
desist  from  the  old  practioe  of  usin^  every  kind  of  violence 
and  trick  to  impede  the  barbSri  in  thdr  course,  for  the 
purpose  of  favouring  this  or  the  other  among  the  competi- 
tors. 

It  waa  formerly  the  custom,  especially  in  the  16th  and 
17  th  centuries,  to  suspend  all  carnival  observances  during 
the  Anno  Santo  or  jubilee  year.  Qregoiy  XTTT.,  when  he 
celebrated  the  eleventh  jubilee  in  1575,  forbade  any  of  the 
usual  carnival  celebrations,  and  ordered  that  all  the  money 
usually  expended  for  the  purpoee  by  the  Apostolio  CSiamLer 
should  be  used  for  the  assistance  of  poor  pilgrims,  dement 
X,  just  a  hundred  years  later,  on  the  occasion  of  the  jubileo 
of  1675,  prohibited  all  carnival  celebration,  and  granted  to 
the  Archconfratemity  of  Pilgrima  of  the  Holy  Trinity  tho 
6000  crowns  which  ^e  Apostolic  Chamber  was  at  that 
period  in  the  habit  of  spending  on  the  carnival  rejoicings^ 
at  the  same  time  compelling  &e  Jews  to  pay  over  to  the 
same  purpoee  the  sums  they  annually  fumiahed  for  the 
barb&ri  and  the  prizes  of  the  races.  The  carnival  celebra- 
tions have  also  been  frequently  suspended  on  account  of 
the  appointed  day  or  days  for  them  having  fallen  on  the 
date  of  some  church  festival.  When  in  the'  pontificate  of 
Innocent  XIL  the  Wednesday  in  the  last  week  of  carnival 
chanced  to  fall  on  the  festival  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgin,  the  race  of  the  barb^  which  ought  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  vigil  of  that  festival,  was  changed  to  th«^ 
previous  Sunday.  On  many  subsequent  occasions  the  daya 
of  the  sports  have  from  similar  causes  been  sometimea 
postponed,  sometimes  anticipated,  and  sometimes  sup- 
pressed. In  1808  Pius  VII.  forbade  aU  carnival  manifesta- 
tions on  account  of  the  French  invasion,  nor  would  ha 
permit  any  to  take  place  in  1809,  notwithstanding  that  the 
French  in  the  occupetion  of  the  city  had  proclaimed  the 
celebration  of  the  carnival.  Of  course  the  Pope  had  no 
power  to  enforce  his  wish  that  no  sort  of  carnival  rejoicing 
should  take  place.  But  it  is  remarkable,  as  indicating  the 
feeling  of  the  population  at  the  time,  that  the  Corao 
remained  entirely  deserted  and  all  the  shops  uhut 

The  hiter  Popes  for  the  moat  part  reatricted  the  public  feativltiae 
of  the  carnival  to  the  laat  aiz  or  aeren  dava  immediately  preoed- 
ing  Ash  Wedneaday.  The  municipal  anthoritiea  of  the  city,  on 
whom  the  regulation  of  auch  mattera  now  depend,  allow  ten  da^ 
The  public  are  not,  Lowever,  permitted  to  do  all  the  thinga  whiob 
are  underatood  to  oonatitute  the  celebration  of  canuval  on  all  these 
daya  indiiferently.  Some  daya  are  appointed  for  a  "gala  corao," 
ia.,  a  proceeaional  driving  up  and  down  the  Corao  of  aU  thoae  whe 
ehooee  to  take  part  in  it,  with  the  handaomeet  carriagee  and  the  flnssi 
Uveriea  and  horaea,  kc,  they  can  com^aaa  ;  and  on  theee  daya  oim* 
aeonted  to  flnaiy  and  oateotatioii  nothing  aave  flowers  ia  permitted 
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tob0  timmi,  ehher  from  tb«  baloonlM  and  wtndowt  to  tlie  oarrU^ 
or  Ha  urta.  Other  dari  f  mt  aptft  for  th«  throwing  of  *'  oorun- 
ioVL*  M  thaj  an  t«nn«a,  Uttl«  round  pelleU  abonith*  dxe  of  a  pM 
niido  of  pUstar,  and  manofaotnred  and  aold  In  anormoiia  qnantitiaa. 
Tkaaa  wriandoli  art  rappoaad  to  reprvaant  oomfita,  which  tradition 
4aolarM  to  hare  baan  the  only  thinga  thrown  in  the  olden  time  ba- 
ibra  the  apirit  of  oamlTid  waa,  aa  ia  aappoaed,  anoOed  and  rolflar- 
ixad  bjr  the  inflox  of  atran^ra  from  the  north.  Bat  the  reader  naa 
already  aeen  that  the  flingug  of  duat,  floor,  and  diaagreeable  thinga 
4>f  all  aorta  had  to  be  repreaeed  at  a  Tarr  aaiij  time.  At  thepreaent 
day  the  prindpcd  fan  aeemi  to  oonalet  in  flinging  down  boahela  on 
boahela  of  thaae  plaater  coriandoii  on  the  paaaera  in  the  atreeta, 
aiainly  in.  the  Corao,  bom  tha  balooniea,  and  in  the  retam  fire 
ct  thaae  from  tha  oara  which  paaa  ap  and  down  the  Corao.  Theae 
can  are  hoga  mn^hH^  ot  which  a  large  waggon  forma  the  baaia, 
bailt  ap  aometimea  in  uie  fonn  of  a  ahlD,  or  a  caatle,  or  other  each 
derice^  and  made  gay-looking  with  ffarlanda  and  abundant  bright 
coloored  calioo.  Some  dozen  or  ao  of  young  men,  generally  in  oni- 
form  fiuioy  dfaaaea.  atand  on  theae  maehlnee,  and  work  haxd  at 
retandnfr  wiUi  aaah  beat  rigour  and  actirity  aa  they  may,  the  pelt- 
ing they  endure  from  the  balconiea.  The  ladiea  are  mainly  the 
ooeapanta  of  theae..  AU  ar^  maaked  ;  thoae  who  are  prudent  wear 
maaka  of  wire  gauie^  for  a  handful  of  these  coriandoii  ngoroualy  and 
dexterooaly  thrown  jpofnt  blank  into  the  face  ie  not  an  attack  to  be 
deapiaed.  Meanwhue  ereiybody  ahrieka  at  the  top  of  hia  roioe,  the 
maaka  alfect  a  oonnterfeit  and  high  falaetto  note^  with  which  they 
inrariably  addreaa  the  unmaaked  and  each  other.  Then  at  a  fflyen 
aignal  begina  tha  running  of  the  barhM,  or  riderleaa  horaea.  Some 
ten  of  them  are  led  to  the  atorting  place  in  the  Piaaza  del  Popolo, 
trith  looaely  hanging  little  apiked  roachinea,  oontrired  to  act  aa 
apura,  hanging  to  their  aidea,  and  crackera  attached  to  them,  which 
are  fired  at  the  moment  of  atartang.  A  gun  girea  the  aignal  for  the 
compact  crowd  in  tha  Corao  to  make  a  lane  for  the  horaea  to  ran 
through. 

Br  the  aid  of  the  police  and  aoldian  thla  ia  more  or  leaa  aatiafac- 
torily  aeoompUahed,  and  the  horaea  daah  through  it,  tne  crowd 
«loaijig  behind  them  aa  they  run.  Rarely,  or  peihapa  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  aay  nerer,  doea  a  Oamiral  paaa  without  two  or 
three  aocidenta,  fluently  fatal  onea,  in  oonaequence  of  incautioua 
perMua getting knooKed down br the ruahinghorMB.  Theraoelarun 
in  about  two  mlnntea.  The  winning  "  port"  ia  a  aheet  hung  acroaa 
the  atreet  at  the  apot  hence  called  B^rua  doi  Barheri,  in  the  Piazxa 
di  Yeneda.  The  prizea  eonaiat.  aa  in  olden  time,  of  certain  atandarda 
of  relret,  gold  lace,  and  the  like,  called  "poZio,**  which  are  after 
the  race  paraded  through  the  Corao.  In  theae  daya  auma  of  money, 
SOO  or  400  franca,  are  naoally  added  by  the  municipality.  The 
prioe  of  theae  prizea  waa  formerly  fbrniah^L  by  the  Jews,  aa  haa 
oaen  aeen.  And  popular  tradition  aaya  that  the  Jewa  were  permit- 
ted to  fumiah  the  horaea  and  prizea  aa  a  conceaaion  to  humanity,  in 
Ben  of  tunning  themaelrea  in  propria  perwna.  It  ia  undoubtedly 
troa  that  they  were  ao  compelled  to  run.  But  it  would  aeem  that 
they 'did  not  do  ao  txdtuivly,  other  categoriea  of  peraona,  aa  the 
boya,  the  routha,  the  old  men.  baring  done  the  aame.  Theae  racea 
«f  the  barMri  were  aboliahed  in  the  year  1874,  but  wen  re-eatab. 
liahad  in  1876,  in  aooordanoe  wiUi  the  wiahea  of  Alarge  portion  of 
the  Bomana.  It  remaina  to  mention  the  peculiar  dirersion  of  the 
MoeeoUUi  (tntn),  which  takea  place  immediatelr  after  aunaet  on 
Shrore  Tueadar.  Srerybody  in  the  atreeta,  in  &e  balooniea  and 
windowa,  and  in  the  carriagea,  carriea  a  taper,  and  ererybodr  en- 
daaroun  to  extinguiah  the  tapen  of  hia  netohbour^  principally  by 
meana  of  flApping  with  hanokerchiefa,  and  keep  hia  own  alight 
All  the  otner  featurea  of  a  modem  carniral  an  common  to  all  Uie 
pdneipal  Italian  dtiea,  but  the  MbeeoUUi  and  the  JBarbiri  an 
peouUar  to  Rome.  The  fun  enda  br  burning  at  midnight  on  Shrore 
Tueaday  a  ooloaaal  figun  auppoaed  to  rtfpreaent  the  camiral.  Theae 
an  tiie  public  and  out-door  aapecta  of  carnirat  But  beuidea  thla 
all  the  theatree  hare  maaked  baUa,  called  FMlioni  (from  VigiUu^, 
'watcn  or  keep  awake,  V^gUa,  a  rigil,  or  keeping  awake  ;  the 
addition  of  the  intenaitire  termination  on*  girea  toe  word  the  aigni- 
floation  of  "  a  great  keeping  awake,"  i.4,,  a  featiral  to  hurt  nearly  all 
night).     In  alTclaaaea  of  aodet^  alao  carnira]  ia  deemed  the  eapecial 


for  balla,  and  for  featrritios  of  all  kinda. 

2f  the  other  Italian  citiea,  beeitlea  Rome,  Venice  oaed  in  old  timea 
» the  principal  home  of  camiral.  But  amaU  remaina  of  it  an  to 
oe  aeen  then  now.  A  atage.  gay  with  coloured  dnperiea  and  gaa, 
aet  up  by  the  municipality  in  the  great  aqnan  of  St  Mark,  on  which 
a  few  maaked  and  dominoed  figurea  go  and  dance  to  music  prorided 
t»y  the  town^conatitutea'pntty  well  the  whole  of  the  once  celebrated 
earairal  of  Venice.  Turin,  ililan.  Florence,  Naplea,  all  put  forth 
competing  "prqgrammea  for  the  camiral;  all  induced  by  the 
aame  monre, — the  oood  of  trade.  The  institution  has  become  erery- 
when  a  matter  oT  pun  money-getting  apeculAtion.  Milan  and 
Vaplaa  an  now  the  moat  actire  competiton  with  Rome  in  thb  re- 
ape<it.  In  old  timea  Florence  waa  oonapicuona  for  the  lioentious- 
Maa  of  ita  camiral ;  and  the  Oanti  Canuucialctcki,  or Camfral  Songs, 
oi  Lortnzo  de'  Medici  rwnain  atill,  though  a  aomewhatran  book, 
to  ihtw  to  what  aslant  tha^  Uououe  waa  conioiL  (T.  A  T.) 


CARNTYORA,  or  Fleab-eattng  Aninula,  it  the 
employed  to  deaignate  the  important  order  of  Mammali 
wMeh  containa  the  doga,  eata,  hysnaa,  weaaela,  bean, 
badgers,  and  othera.  By  eome  aoologiata  the  Camirora 
are  dirided  into  the  Pinnipidia,  or  aqnatio  camirora,  aa 
the  seals  and  walnia,  and  the  Fiuiptdta,  which  are  mostly 
terrcatrial,  as  the  dogs,  cata,  kc  By  olhera  again  the 
Pinnipedia  are  regarded  as  poeseestng  characters  sufficiently 
distinctive  to  justify  their  being  placed  in  a  separate  order 
of  Mammals.     See  MamrALU,. 

CARKOT,  Laza&b  Nicolas  IMarouekitb  (1753-1823)^ 
was  bom  at  Nolay  in  Bargundy,  May  13,  1753.     A/te/ 
reoeiring  a  good  mathematical  education  in  hia  natire 
province,  he   was  admitted  as  an  officer  of  the  engineer 
corps  under  the  patronage  of  the  prince  of  Condd ;  and  he 
waa  beginning  to  gain  some  reputation  as  an  author  by 
means  of  a  prize  eulogy  on  Yauban,  two   mathematical 
essays,  and  a  number  of  reraes  of  no  great  value,  when  the 
Revolution  drew  hini  into  political  life.     In  1791  he  was 
returned  to  the  National  Aaaombly  for  the  Fas  de  CaUia, 
and  it  waa  not  long  before  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  under  Robespierre.     He  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  most  revolutionary  measures ;  befon 
his  election  he  had  addressed  a  paper  to  the  Assembly 
proposing  the  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  church,  and  he 
now  proposed  to  arm  30,000  aan»<ulaeu$  with  pikes,  and 
to  destroy  all  tbe  citadels  in  France,  and  voted  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  nobility  and  the  execution  of  the  kin^ 
Hb  genius,  however,  was  more  piiiitary  than  political ;  he 
effected  an  important  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  and  his  activity  and  spirit  contributed  materially  to 
the  successes  of  the  Republic     One  of  his  chief  expbits  was 
the  victory  of  Wattignies,  where  he  led  in  person,  and 
headed  a  charge  on  foot     In    1794,  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  Carnot  had  to  defend  his  coUeaguea,  Collet 
d'Herbois  and  Bor^re,  from  the  charge  of  complicity  with 
the  crimes  of  their  leader,  and  himself  only  escaped  arrest 
through  the  glory  of  his  military  services.     He  based  his 
defence  on  the  argument  that  no  member  of  the  Committee 
was  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  deeds  of  any  of  the 
others,  since  pressure  of  business  made  it  necessarr  to  sign 
orders  without  staying  to  learn  their  contents  ;  and,  though 
the  excuse  is  far  from  sufficient  it  was  probably  true  tlut 
Camot,  amid  the  unceasing  toils  of  a  minister,  of  war.  wai 
not  aware  of  many  of  the  atrocities  which  were  oonunjtted. 
In  1T9J>  he  became  one  of  the  five  directors  of  the  Republic, 
and  it  was  now  that  he  projected  his  famoos  Plan  for  tkt 
Invasion  of  England,  by  landing  two  armies  simultaneously 
on  the  coasts  of  Sussex  and  Yorkshire.    But  not  long  after 
he  was  proscribed,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Qermany. 
Here,  though  under  the  protection  of  a  monarch,  he  pub- 
Ushed  his  Memoire  Juttificaiify  in  which  he  declarea  himsell 
the  "irreconcilable  enemy  of  kings.''     On  the  downfall  of 
the  Directory  he  returned  to  France,  and  became  minister 
of  war,  but  he  soon  resigned  this  office,  consistently  refusing 
to  consent  to  the  election  of  Napoleon  as  consul  for  life  > 
and  on  the  abolition  of  the  tribunate  in  1806  he  retired  into 
private  life,  became  an  active  member  of  the  Institute,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit   of  science.     After  the 
Russian  campaign,  believing  that  the  independence  of 
France  depended  upon  tbe  success  of  its  emperor,  he  offered 
his  services   to  Napoleon,   and   was   made   governor  of 
Antwerp,  which  he  defended  till  the  abdication  in  1814^ 
He  was  still  faithful  to  the  Republic,  and  his  revolutionary 
Memoirs  au  Roi  did  powerful  service  to  the  anti  royaUst 
cause.     On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  Camot  was  made 
mimster  of  war,  but  the  time  was  past  for  carrying  out  the 
vigorous  measures  which  he  proposed.     On  the  overthrow 
of  the  empire  he  retired  first  to  Warsaw,  and  tbeo   to 
Madgcburg,  where  ho  died  in  1823. 
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<h«  aboT«-iDMitloii«d  vrltlngi^  C«ract  wm  the  author 

d  «m«l  works  oi  iii«th«m«tloal  tabjtotr,  of  whioh  Ihe  bort  Is  his 
P/m^m»  BUT  /«  JfHaphfffftt*  du  CuUul  I%iMfU*tuial,  and  toToral 
m  polltiwl  nbjMta,  inolading  Jtifionm  U  Camot,  Fun  dM  fonda- 
ktn  d$  Ja  rtpuhlUpi*,  cm  rapport  du  BaHUtd  $ur  td  eontpiration 
im  1%/rtuttder  (17M>  /  EmpioiU  dtt/ran^U  dtpuU  U  nfructidor 
M  I-'/m^'m  is  ^mWom  m%  UL  d»  la  ripuMqttt/  Aepott  d$ 
U  $ayaiU>M  di  t  £vipir§  (\B\f^i  BJcpoM  di  la  conduiU  du  giHtral 
Cmiut  dtpuU  h  V'Juaid  1814 

CABNUXTUll,  ftB  ancient  town  in  Upper  Pannonia, 
oe  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  It  was  of  Celtio  foonda- 
turn,  bat  became  at  a  somewhat  early  period  a  Boman  post» 
tad  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  oolonj  and  a  municipium. 
For  three  jears  daring  his  wars  with  the  Harcomauni  and 
Qoadi  it  was  the  residence  of  Marcos  lurelius,  and  here  a 
port  of  his  ir^dUaiunu  was  composed.  The  town  was  taken 
tad  destroyed  by  the  German  inraders  in  the  4th  centnry  ; 
bat  it  w|s  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  continued  to  be  a  place 
ofiome  importance  till  its  final  destruction  in  the  wars 
agtinit  the  Magyars  in  the  Middle  Agea  Extensive  ruins, 
foppoeed  to  be  those  of  Camuntnm,  still  exist  at  Hainburg 
or  Haimbnrg,  a  small  town  of  Lower  Austria,  about  24 
miiai  east  of  Vienna. 

CARO,  AmriBALB  (1007-1566),  poet,  was  bom  at  Gvita 
Kiora,  in  1007  He  became  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Lodorico  Qaddi,  a  rich  Florentine,  and  then  secretary  to 
kis  brother  Giovanni,  by  whom  he  was  presented  to  a 
Ttloable  ecdeaiastical  preferment  at  "BLomt,  At  Gaddi's 
dtttk,  he  entered  the  senriee  of  the  Famese  family,  and 
beeame  confidential  secretary  in  succession  to  Pietro  Lndo- 
fieo^  dote  of  Parma,  and  to  his  ions,  duke  Ottavio  and 
cardinals  Banuccio  and  Alexander  Caro's  most  important 
vork  was  his  tranalation  of  the  ^neid  (Venice,  1581,  Paris, 
1760X  He  is  also  the  author  of  i^iftt^  Caruonif  and 
lODiiets,  a  comedy  named  OH  Siraecioni,  and  two  clever 
jna  ittprii^  one  in  praise  of  figs,  La  Fvcheide^  and  another 
ia  eology  of  the  big  nose  of  Leoni  Ancona,  president  of 
tha  Aeademia  della  Verth.  Caro's  poetry  ii  distinguished 
b]r  vary  considerable  ability,  and  particularly  by  the  freedom 
isd  grace  of  its  versification ;  indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have 
broBght  the  cwtm  %ei6lto  to  the  highest  development  it  has 
itaehad  in  Italy  His  pruse  works  consist  of  tranalations 
froia  Aristotle^  Cyprian,  and  Gregory  Nasiansen ;  and  of 
letun^  written  in  his  own  name  and  in  those  of  the 
cudinals  Famese,  which  are  remarkable  both  for  the 
btae&eaa  they  display  and  for  their  euphemistic  polish  and 
elegaoca  Hb  fame  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  the 
virulence  with  which  he  attacked  Ludovico  Castelvetro 
in  ooe  of  his  cansoni,  and  by  his  meanness  in  denouncing 
bhn  to  the  holy  office  as  translator  of  some  of  the  writings 
of  Helanchthon.     He  died  at  Rome  about  15G6.. 

CAROLAX,  TrRLooR,  the  most  famous  of  the  modem 

Iriih  harda,  was  the  son  of  John  Carolan  or  O'Carolan,  a 

twpectable  descendant  of  an  ancient  tribe  of  East  Breif  ny, 

a  district  now  forming  part  of  the  counties  of  Meath  and 

Westmeath.     He  was  bora  at  a  place  called  Newtown,  near 

Kobber,  in  the  county  of   Meath  about  the   year  1670. 

Hit  father,  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty,  quitted 

^  native  county  and  eventually  aettled  at  Alderford,  co. 

Boeommon,  on  the  invitation  of  the  family  of  M'Dermott 

Haa    It  was  here   that   the   future    bard  received  his 

^^StttioB,  which  appears  to  have  been  very  limited,  as  he 

^enr  acquired  more  than  a  smattering  of  the  English 

l>BS^tiga    In  his   eighteenth   year  he  was  seized  with 

■BaA-pQx,  and  totally  deprived  of  sight     This  misfortune 

kd  to  Ids    becoming   a  professional   bard  or  itinerant 

*iMtraL    His  benefactress  having  provided  him  with  a 

^^  a  hoiae,  and  attendant,  he  began  his  avocation  in  his 

^*«^-eeoond  year  by  visiting  the  houses  of  the  surround- 

^  gntiy,  his  wanderings  beinj;  chiefly  eonfined  to  Con- 

**"^    It  is  said,  however,  that  he  nevor  played  fur 


hire,  and  that  at  the  houses  where  he  visited  he  was 
welcomed  more  as  a  friend  than  as  an  itinerant  ;ninstreL 
To  the  famfly  of  M'Dermott  Roe  he  was  attach^  by  the 
tenderest  ties  of  gratitude  and  affection,  and  for  them  were 
compooed  some  of  his  sweetest  strains.  The  number  of 
Carolan 's  musical  pieces,  to  nearly  all  of  which  he  composed 
verses,  is  said  to  exceed  200.  He  died  on  the  25th  March 
1738,  and  was  buried  at  K(lrouan.  His  poetical  RttMkiiu 
in  the  original  Irish,  with  English  metrical  translations  by 
Thomas  Furiong,  are  printed  in  Hardiman's  ItimK  Jfinstrfltf 
(1831).  Many  of  hia  aongs  are  preserved  among  the  Irish 
MS&  in  the  British  Museum. 

CAROLINA,  NoBTH  and  South.  See  Nobth  Cabo- 
lTka  and  South  Cakouma. 

CAROLINE.  AiinjA  Augusta  (1768-1821),  wife  of 
George  IV.  of  Great  Britain,  second  daughter  of  Charies 
William  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Branswick-Wolfenbfittel,  was 
bom  on  the  17th  May  1768.  She  was  brought  up  with 
great  strictness,  and  her  education  did  not  fit  her  well  for 
her  after  station  in  life.  '  In  1795  she  was  married  to 
George,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  dislilEed  her,  and  sepa- 
rated from  her  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter  in  January 
1796.  The  princess  resided  at  Blackheath;  and  as  she 
was  thought  to  have  been  badly  treated  by  her  profligate 
husband,  the  sympathies  of  the  people  were  strongly  in  her 
favour.  About  1806  reports  reflecting  on  her  conduct  were 
circulated  so  openly,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances.  The  princess 
was  acquitted  of  any  serious  fault,  but  various  improprieties 
in  her  conduct  were  pointed  out  and  censured.  In  1814 
she  left  England  and  travelled  on  the  Continent,  residing 
prindpaUy  in  Italy.  On  the  accession  of  George  in  1 820, 
orders  were  given  that  the  English  ambassadors  should 
prevent  the  recognition  of  the  princess  as  queen  at  any 
foreign  court  Her  name  also  was  formally  omitted  from 
the  liturgy.  These  acts  stirred  up  a  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  princess  among  the  English  people  generally  > 
and  she  at  once  made  arrangements  for  returning  to  Eng- 
land and  claiming  her  rights.  She  rejected  a  proposal 
that  ahe  should  receive  an  annuity  of  X50,000  a  year,  on 
coi\dition  of  renouncing  her  title  and  remaining  abroad. 
Further  efforts  at  compromise  proved  unavailing ;  the 
princess  arrived  in  England  on  the  6th  June,  and 'one 
month  later  a  Bill  to  dissolve  her  marriage  with  the  king 
on  the  ground  of  adultery  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords.  Thcr  trial  began  on  the  17th  August  1820,  and  on 
the  10th  November  the  Bill,  after  passing  the  third  reading, 
was  abandoned.  The  public  excitement  had  been  intense ; 
the  boldness  of  the  queen's  counsel.  Brougham  and  Denman, 
unparalleled ;  and  the  ministers  felt  that  the  smallness  of 
their  majority  was  virtual  defeat.  The  queen  was  allowed 
to  assume  her  title,  but  she  was  refused  admittance  to 
Westminster  Hall  on  the  coronation  day,  July  19,  1821. 
Mortification  at  this  event  seeroa  to  have  hastened  her  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  7th  Auguat  of  the  same  year. 

CAROLINE  ISLANDS,  a widclyscattered  archipeUgo 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  east  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
north  of  New  Guinea,  between  3*  and  IT  N.  lat,  and  135* 
and  177*  E,  long.  By  the  Spaniards,  who  Uy  claim  to  the 
whole,  they  are  divided  into  the  Westem,  the  Central,  and 
the  Eastem  Carolines. 

The  Westem,  better  known  as  the  Pelew,  Pellew,  or 
Palaa  Islands,  have  a  total  area  oi  346  square  miles,  and 
are  nearly  encircled  by  a  coral  reef.  The  principal  member* 
of  the  group  are  Babelthaup,  with  an  area  of  275  miles, 
CorCre,  Urocdxnpel,  Jaracong  or  Errakong,  Kiangle, 
EimelJus,  Pellelew,  and  Angour  or  Ngaur ;  and  the  general 
title  of  Errekeltiu  Islands  is  applied  to  all  the  archipelago 
to  the  south  of  Babelthaup.  The  surface  is  frequently  well 
wuudod  and  the  suil  fertile;  and  breadfruit,  cocoa-nuta. 
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togar-caiit,  ftnimB»  orai%60y  and  bananas  are  grown  in 
abnndanoeu  CSattle^  sheep,  and  pigs  have  been  introduced ; 
there  is  a  great  yarietj  of  birds,  and  the  lagoons  abonnd 
with  turtle  and  fish.  The  inhabitants  are  a  dark  copper- 
coloured  race,  and  bear  evident  traces  of  Malay  and  Papuan 
blood.  Not  onlj  the  separate  islands,  but  even  the  TiUages 
form  independent  but  co-operative  republics.  The  most 
peculiar  institution  is  the  ClobbergoU,  a  kind  of  corpora- 
tion for  purposes  of  mutual  aid  and  defence.  The  women 
have  ddbbergolls  of  their  own,  and  possess  a  considerable 
share  of  political  influenoeu  The  Pelewese  still  used  stone 
instruments  and  weapons  at  the  dese  of  last  century,  but 
produced  a  variety  of  artistic  articles  with  their  limited 
means.  They  have  five  kinds  of  recognized  currency  in 
the  islands^  consisting  of  pieces  or  beads  of  ancient  glass 
and  enamd,  to  which  they  ascribe  a  divine  origin.  The 
population  seems  to  be  rapidly  decreasing;  Dr  Semper 
cafonlates  that  at  present  the  whole  group  contains  10,000 
inhabitants.  The  Pelews  were  brou^t  prominently  into 
notice  by  Captain  Henry  Wilson,  whose  ship — the 
'  Antelope  ** — was  wrecked,  in  August  1783,  on  one  of  the 
islands.  A  narrative  of  his  residence  on  the  islands  was 
published  by  Qeorge  Keate,  in  1788.  Dr  Semper  gives  a 
naphio  account  of  his  interoourse  with  the  natives  in  his 
iHe  Falau-Ijudn  m  Stillen  Oeean,  1873;  and  in  the 
Journal  da  Museum  OocUJraif,  Hamburg,  1873,  Alfred 
Tetens  describes  his  visit  during  1866-186^ 

The  Central  Carolines,  or  those  which  are  more  usually 
known  as  the  Carolines  proper,  consist  of  about  48  groups 
with  400  or  500  islands.  Omitting  XJalan,  Puynipet,  and 
Bug-  the  area  is  hardly  20  square  miles,  but  including  them 
it  amounts  to  360.  The  Kgoli,  Gulu,  or  Matelotes  group 
lies  to  the  north-east  of  the  Pdews,  and  consists  of  three 
islands  inhabited  by  a  few  people  from  Tap.  Tap  or  Guap 
lies  further  to  the  north-east,  is  about  10  miles  in  length, 
and  has  an  ^excellent  harbour  on  the  south-east  The 
natives  are  at  a  higher  level  of  civilisation  than  most  of 
their  neighbours ;  tiiey  cultivate  the  betel-nut  with  great 
care,  build  first-rate  boats,  lay  out  their  villages  regularly, 
pave  their  streets,  and  construct  stone  piers  and  wharves. 
A  Spanish  miasion  was  established  in  the  island  in  1856. 
A  map  and  description  will  be  found  in  the  Oodefroy 
Journal  for  1873,  which  also  gives  an  account  of  the  Ulithi, 
EUvi,  or  Mackensie  group,  previously  described  by  Captain 
Wilkes  of  the  United  States  exploration.  The  Ulea,  Swede, 
and  Lfitke  Islands  are  of  little  importance;  but  the 
Hugoleu  or  Rug  sroup,  discovered  in  1824  by  Duperrey,  is 
composed  of  five  large  and  about  forty  smaller  islands,  and 
contains  nearly  35,000  inhabitants,  who  are  divided  into 
^0  distinct  races — a  black  and  a  red — which  are  often  at 
war  with  each  other.  The  Mortlock  or  Toung  William's 
group,  which  received  its  former  name  from  its  discoverer 
in  1793,  consists  of  three  atolls  called  respectively  Satoan, 
Etal,  and  Lukunor.  The  natives,  who  number  about  3400, 
are  of  Samoan  origin,  and  are  the  only  worshippers  of 
regular  idols  in  the  archipelaga  To  the  north-east  lies 
Ngatik,  Nutik,  or  Raven  Island,  discovered  in  1773,  and 
inhabited  by  immigrants  from  Puynipet,  greatly  mingled 
with  foreign  blood.  An  account  of  a  visit  by  the  ''  Star  " 
to  the  last  three  or  four  islands  is  given  in  the  Gtographical 
Magcuine  for  1874.  Puynipet  (Bomabi,  Bonabe,  Bonibet, 
Punopet,  or  Panapee),  also  otlled  Ascension  by  the  French, 
along  with  the  two  low  atolls  of  Andema  and  Paphenemo 
(known  to  English  sailors  as  Anfs  Islands  and  Fakeen 
respectively^,  constitute  the  group  called  by  Admiral  Ltltke 
the  Seniavina  The  population  at  the  time  of  the 
**  Kovara's  "  visit  in  1858  was  2000,  reduced  by  small-poz 
from  5000  in  1846.  There  is  a  small  colony  of  whites, 
and  the  island  has  been  the  seat  of  an  American  mission 
1851.     The  island  is  the  chief  rendezvous  for  the 


whalers  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific  There  is  a  lemaikaUs 
mass  of  ruins  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  which  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  a  fortification.  (See  Knbary,  "  Die 
Ruinen  von  Naumatie  auf  der  Insel  Ponape,**  in  the 
Godefrop  Journal,)  Ualan  Kusai,  or  Stron^^s  Island, 
whid^  occupies  almost  the  centre  of  the  Carolines  proper, 
is  a  volcanic  island  with  an  area  of  about  30  square  nules 
and  a  population  from  700  to  1000.  It  was  discovered  in 
1804  by  the  American  Croser,  and  is  the  seat  cf  so 
American  mission. 

The  Eastern  Carolines  are  otherwise  known  ss  fthe 
Mulgrave  Archipelago,  and  comprise  the  Radak,  Ralik,  cc 
Marshall  group  and  the  Gilbert  group.  The  total  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  100,000.'  Thoy  were  discovered  by 
the  two  voyagers  whose  names  they  bear  in  1788. 

The  Oarolmes  were  probably  first  visited  by  Alvaro  ds 
Saavedra  in  1528  ;  in  1579  Drake  discovered  the  Petews; 
and  in  1686  another  group  was  added  to  the  list  by 
Admiral  Francesco  Laseano.  To  the  la^t-mentioned  navi- 
gator they  owe  the  name  they  now  bear,  which  was  gives 
in  honour  of  Charles  IL  of  Spain. 

See  besides  the  works  mentionea  above,  the  vmgee  of  freydaet^ 
Duperrey,  lyUrville,  Llitke,  and  Chemiaso ;  dheyne's  Idani»  im 
Vu  IFuUm  Fac^  Oetan,  1862 ;  J.  Ytn  der  Hoeven,  BsaduifviM 
van  SAtdtls  van  Inboorlingm  dur  CarolinaSitandmi,  1865 ;  m 
•rtiQlee  bv  J.  B.  Davis  and  W.  t.  Pritohard  in  Jnikrcpologiml 
Jomnait  1888. 

CARORA,  a  well-built  town  of  Yenesnela^  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Barquisimeto,  94  miles  S.S.W.  of  tl^e  town  ol 
Coro,  on  the  River  Moreva  or  Toouyo.  It  carries  on  s 
considerable  trade  in  aromatic  balsams,  gums,  cochineal, 
agricultural  productions,  catUe,  and  mules.  Before  the 
wars  of  independence  it  contained  about  9000  or  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  at  present  it  numben  about  6000.  Its 
foundation  dates  from  1752. 

CAROUGE,  a  town  of  Switserland,  in  the  canton  of 
Qeneva,*  and  about  two  miles  south  of  that  city,  with  whidi 
it  is  connected  by  a  horse-railway.  It  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  fine  orchards  and  meadows ;  and  the  nei^bott^ 
hood  is  thickly  studded  with  villas.  Cotton-spinning  and 
the  manufacturing  of  leather  and  pottery  are  the  prindpsl 
industries.  About  1 780  King  Victor  Amadous  of  Savoy 
endeavoured  to  attract  the  workmen  of  Qeneva  to  Caronge^ 
and  thus  to  render  it  the  rival  of  the  greater  city ;  but  die 
occupation  of  his  country  by  the  Revolutionary  forces  in 
1792  prevented  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The  popu- 
lation in  1870  was  5871. 

CARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS,  or  KBiLPAOKS,  the 
eastern  wing  of  the  great  central  mountain  system  of 
Europe.  They  lie  between  44**  30^  and  49''  40^  N.  lat,  and 
17**  and  26**  E.  long.,  enclosing  Transylvania  and  Hungary, 
and  form  a  curve  800  miles  long,  the  concavity  of  which  is 
towards  the  south-west  The  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  curve  is  at  Orsova  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  where  the 
Danube  set)arates  it  from  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Balkan 
or  Hsmus  range.  The  western  extremity  is  at  Presburg  in 
Hungary,  on  the  same  river.  The  breadth  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  is  between  100  and  200  miles.  They  form  ^e 
main  water-shed  between  the  northern  seas  and  the  Black 
Sea.  The  valley  of  the  March  divides  tfaem  from  the 
Silesian  and  Moravian  chains;  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Danube,  from  the  system  of  Uie  Alps.  They  are  almost 
entirely  in  Austrian  territory.  The  chief  divisions  are  the 
Little  Carpathians  on  the  west,  between  the  Wsag  and 
the  March ;  to  the  east  of  these,  the  Jablnnka  Mountains ; 
then  the  Western  Carpathians,  or  Carpathians  proper ;  and 
lastly,  the  East  Carpathians  to  the  south-east  of  Transyl- 
vania. The  Western  Carpathians  indnde  the  groups  of  tiie 
Tatra,  Lomnitz,  and  Bisztra.  Of  these  the  hi^est  is  ths 
Tatra,  some  of  the  peaks  of  which  are  free  from  snow  only 
one  month  in  the  year.     The  Qerlsdorfer  Spitse^  the  loftMit 
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jna^  hu  ta  «ltitade  of  8685  feet  On  tlia  northern  nde 
•n  nme  tmaU  glaciera,  which,  howerer,  hardly  desenrt  the 
BasM.  It  k  here  that  the  moontain  Ukee,  or  "  eyes  of  the 
ie&'  ere  foond,  in  deep  hollows  between  the  steep  and 
jaggsd  granitio  peaks.  The  main  ridge  of  the  Carpathians 
nnninf  east  from  the  Tatra  is  called  the  Waldgebirge,  the 
highest  points  of  which  ore  2800  feet  abore  sea-levoL  The 
Tatia  and  adjoining  groups  haye  a  rery  important  influence 
8Q  the  climate  of  tiie  regions  lying  south  of  them,  serving 
13  a  protection  from  the  north  wind.  The  East  Carpathians, 
the  sonthemmost  member  of  the  chain,  occupy  a  quad- 
nngolar  tract  of  about  25,500  square  miles.  The  highest 
poiDt  is  Mount  Bntschetje,  in  South  Transylrania ;  it  is 
9528  feet  in  altitude.  The  chief  passes  of  the  Carpathians 
tra  those  of  Tergova,  leading  from  OrsoTE  to  Temesrar ; 
Talean,  in  the  Talley  of  the  Schyl,  and  Bothe  Thurm,  in 
the  Alnta  ralley,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Surul,  both  on  the 
aooth  border  of  Transylyania;  Tiirsburg,  between  Bncharest 
aod  Kronstidt ;  Qjitos  and  Gymos  between  Moldaria  and 
TnnsjlTania ;  Borgo,  leading  from  Bistriii  to  Bukowina ; 
Jshlnnka  on  the  route  from  Presbnrg  to  Cracow.  The 
Gupathians  are  rich  in  metallic  ores ;  lead  and  quicksilver, 
tad  also  rock-ealt,  are  obtained  from  them  ;  there  are  large 
coppei^workings  in  Zips,  gold  and  silver  mines  at  Kremnits 
tad  Sehemnits  in  Hungiiry,  and  rich  gold  ores  at  Nagyag 
ia  Tramylvania.  Besides  diese  substances,  the  Carpathians 
faraiih  a  variety  of  minerals.  Granite  is  an  important 
coastitaent  of  the  rangei  In  the  Liptan  Mountains  it  is 
•Tsriain  by  limestone ;  and  in  the  Zipfer  Mountains  it  is 
saodated  with  limestone  and  gneiss.  In  the  Waldgebirge 
th«  large  deposits  of  sandstone  lafford  a  poor  soil  for  culti- 
^Uon.  Basalt  and  other  igneous  rocks,  with  the  remains 
«(  indent  craiers,  are  met  with  in  some  districts  of  the 
Traosylvanian  Alps.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Carpathians  large 
quntities  of  wheat  and  maixe  are  raised ;  cattle  and  sheep 
•n  pastured  in  ^reat  numbers ;  and  vineyards  and  orchards 
ioarish.  The  vegetation  presents  four  zones ;  that  of  the 
beech  extends  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  that  of  the  Scotch 
h  to  1000  feet  higher ;  above  this  grows  a  species  of  pine, 
^lieh  becomes  dwarfed  and  disappears  at  an  altitude  of 
about  6000  feet,  beyond  which  height  is  a  zone  of  lichen 
aad  moss  covered  or  almost  ban>  rod^ 

CARPATHUS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  isknd  of 
Searpanto,  about  30  miles  south-west  of  Rhodes,  in  that 
pert  of  tho  Mediterranean  which  was  called,  after  it,  the 
Carpaikium  Jfare,  or  Carpathian  Sea. 

CARPENTARIA,  Gulf  oj,  an  extensive  arm  of  the  sea 
deeply  indenting  the  north  coast  of  Australia,  between  10** 
Wnni  ir  30'  S.  kt,  and  136*  and  142'  R  long.  It 
tTsnges  350  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  is  bounded 
en  the  £.  by  York  Peninsula,  and  on  the  W.  by  Amhem 
laad.  At  its  south-east  comer  is  situated  a  group  of 
iihads  of  which  the  largest  is  Wellesley ;  and  towards  the 
veitsm  side  are  the  Sir  Edward  Pellew  Islands  and  the 
Oioota  Eylandt.  A  large  number  of  rivers  find  their  way 
to  tils  gol^  and  some  of  them  are  of  considerable  sixe.  On 
^  eastern  side  there  is  the  Mitchell  River;  at  the  south- 
vet  eomer  the  Gilbert,  the  Flinders,  the  Leichhardt  or 
I)ieuter,  and  the  Gregory  or  Albert ;  and  on  the  west 
fts  Roper  Rirer.  Jan  Carstensx,  who  undertook  a  voyage 
^  Recovery  in  this  part  of  the  globe  in  1623,  gave  the 
*>Bi8  of  Carpentier  to  a  small  river  near  Cape  Duifken  in 
^woor  of  Pieter  Carpentier,  at  that  time  governor-general 
^  the  Dutch  Indies  ;  and  afteY  the  second  voyage  of  Abel 
Tetmni  in  1644,  the  gulf,*  which  he  had  successfully 
*Kplored,  began  to  appear  on  the  charts  under  its  preeent 
deagnttion. 

CARPEITTRAS,  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondissment  in 
■•  dflpaitment  of  Yancluse  in  France,  is  situated  on  the 
"ftWak  (4  tlr  Anaon,  15  milea  north-east  of  Avignon, 


with  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  a  branch  railway 
leaving  the  main  line  at  S<n'guea.  It  is  well  built,  but 
the  streets  are  narrow.  Part  of  its  old  walls  and  towers 
are  still  standing,  and  the  Porte  d'Orange  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  an  ancient  gateway.  Among  its  buildings  the  most 
interesting  are  the  Cathedral  of  St  Siffrein,  rebuUt  in  1405, 
a  triumphal  arch,  which  forms  the  only  important  relic  of 
the  Roman  period,  the  old  Episcopal  palace,  and  a  hospital 
of  the  18th  century ;  and  there  are  alco  a  theatre,  a  publie 
library  of  12,000  volumes,  and  a  museum  of  antiquities,  as 
well  as  various  municipal  buildings.  Water  is  brought. V> 
the  town  by  an  aqueduct  of  48  arches,  completed  in  1734 ; 
and  a  canal  of  quite  recent  construction  communicates  with 
the  Durance.  Soap-works,  distilleries^  dye-works,  aad 
cotton  ftietories  are  the  chief  industrial  establishinenta ; 
and  there  is  trade  in  silk,  saffron,  oil,  honey,  and  .f raits. 
Carpentras  is  identified  with  Carpentoraete,  a  town  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  appears  to 
have  been  of  some  importance  during  the  Roman  peridd. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  its  history  is  full  of  vicissitudes  ;  it 
was  captured  and  plundered  by  Vandal,  Lombard,  aad 
Saracen.  About  1313  it  was  for  a  time  the  residence  of 
Pope  Clement  Y. ;  and  it  continued,  along  with  Avignon 
and  the  district  of  the  Yenaissin,  of  which  it  was  regi^ded 
as  the  capital,  to  be  administered  by  the  Papal  legate  till 
the  Revolution.  The  name  of  the  **  Carpentras  Inscription  * 
is  specially  appropriated  by  Semitie  scholars  to  a  few 
lines  of  Aramaic  preserved  on  a  stone  in  the  Episcopal 
library,  which  are  remarkable  as  probably  the  oldest 
specimen  of  rhythmic  Terse  in  the  Semitic  languages  (see 
J<mmal  Aiiatugme,  1868).     Popuktionin  1871,  7967. 

CARPENTRY.     See  BviLDura,  toL  iv.  pp.  476-485. 

CARPET  is  the  name  applied  in  modern  times  i% 
a  woven  or  felted  fabric,  made  generally  of  wool,  which 
is  used  for  covering  the  floors  of  chambers  or  for  spread- 
ing on  the  ground  The  term  ia  probably  connected 
with  the  Latin  i^peU$,  whence  also  comes  the  word 
tapestry,  which,  though  now  distinctively  applied  to  hang- 
ings, was  in  early  times  not  deariy  distingmshed  from 
carpeting  Carpets  and  rugs  were  originally  employed  bj 
Oriental  nations  for  sitting,  reclining,  or  devotionally 
kneeling  upon ;  and  when  first  introduced  among  Western 
communities  they  were  also  used  as  covers  for  tables  and 
couches,  or  for  laying  before  altars  or  chairs  of  state  as 
pedalia  or  foot  cloths.  The  processes  for  making  tapestry 
hangings  and  carpets  being  the  same,  and  the  distinction 
of  Uieir  application  being  vague,  it  was  chiefly  by  the 
nature  of  the  design  that  any  line  was,  in  medisoval  times, 
drawn  between  the  two  classes. 

The  mention  of  carpets  dates  from  a  very  remote  period 
of  antiquity.  In  Egypt  they  were  first  applied  to  re- 
ligious purposes  by  the  priests  of  Heliopolis^  and  were  used 
to  garnish  the  palaces  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  was  also  a 
custom  of  antiquity  to  place  them  under  the  couches  of 
guests  at  banquets.  Regarding  a  cart>et  rag,  which  he 
considers  to  be  of  ancient  Egyptian  manufacture.  Sir  J. 
Gardner  Wilkinson  says, — "  This  rag  is  made  like  many 
cloths  of  the  present  day,  with  woollen  threads,  on  linen 
strings.  In  the  centre  is  the  figure  of  a  boy  in  white,  with 
a  goose  above,  the  hieroglyphic  of  '  a  child,'  upon  a  green 
ground,  around  which  is  a  border  composed  of  red  and 
blue  Unes,"  ke,  (2f<mner$  and  CuHoms  of  1h4  AnHetU 
Egyptxatii,  voL  iil  pp.  141-2).  The  carpets  of  the 
Homeric  age  were  generally  white  or  plain  cloths;  but 
they  were  also  sometimes  J>rodnced  with  vsrioos  colours 
and  embroidered  designs.  At  the  supper  of  Iphierates, 
purple  carpets  wore  spread  on  the  floor ;  and  at  the  magni- 
ficent banquet  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (an  account  of 
which  ii  given  by  Callixenus  of  Rhodes)  we  learn  that 
underneath  200  golden  couches  **  were  strewed  pOTpln 
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earpeto  of  the  finest  wool,  wUh  IIia  ooruet  pattom  on  both 
Mdet ;  and  there  were  handeomely  embroidered  nn,  yery 
beantifolljr  elaborated  with  fignrei.  Beddee  this,"  he  adds, 
"  thin  Fenian  clothe  oorered  all  the  centre  epace  where  the 
gneets  walked,  having  most  aconrate  xepreeentations  of 
animala  embroidered  on  them"  (Athensoi^  t.  261  The 
Babylonians,  who  #ere  very  skilfiil  in  wearing  cloths  of 
diyers  jeolonrt  (Pliny,  yuL  iS\  delineated  upon  their 
carpets  entire  groups  of  hnman  ngnres,  together  with  snch 
fabolona  animab  as  the  dragon,  the  sphynz,  and  the 
griffin.  These  were  numbered  among  the  luxuries  of 
EiagabaUu.  On  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  was  spread  a  purple 
Ba^lonlan  carpet,  and  another  corered  the  bed  whereon 
his  bodv'  was  placed  (Arrian,  vL  29).  These  carpets  were 
exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  Qreece  and  Rome, 
where  4hey  were  highly  esteemed  The  pre-eminence  of 
toe  ancient  Babybnian  carpet  weaTers  does  not  appear  erer 
to  haTo  been  lost  by  their  successors,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  carpets  o(  Peroift  are  as  nrach  prised  and  as 
eagerly  sought  by  ](aropean  nations  as  they  were  when 
andent  Babybn  was  in  its  glory. 

Oriental  carpets  were  first  introduced  into  Spain  by  the 
Moon ;  and  at  a  later  date  the  Venetians  imported  them 
into  Italy,  and  rappUed  Western  Europe  with  Uus  luxurious 
manufacture.  We  have  frequent  mention  of  them  during 
the  Middle  Ages^  and  their  oostlioess  and  magnificence  are 
odebrated  in  the  illuminated  pages  of  fiibliauz  and 
romances.  Ther  were  spread  in  the  presence-chambers  of 
royalty,  before  the  lugh  altars  of  chapels  and  cathedrals,  in 
the  bowers  of  "  ladyes  faire,**  and  on  the  sunmier  grass. 
Many  articles  of  furniture  were  also  covered  with  them — - 
beds,  conches,  tables,  and  regal  faldistories ;  but  here  it 
becomes  difficult  to  distingnish  between  carpet  and  tapestry, 
both  being  used  promiscuously.  Tapestry  Of  Baldekine 
or  Baldachine  (from  Baldak,  an  andent  name  of  Baghdad) 
wa#  a  carpet  inwrought  with  gold  and  silver  threads. 
Such  carpets  were  carried  on  poles,  and  uplifted  as  a 
canopy  over  the  host,  and  over  great  personages  in  proces- 
don.  The  troubadours  had  carpets  of  gold  embroidery 
which  they  laid  upon  the  grass  beneath  thepu  Hearth- 
rugs and  throne  carpets,  gorgeously  emblasooed  with 
henddio  centre-pieces,  were  the  handiwork  of  high-born 
dames  during  the  romance  period.  To  some  of  them  were 
attached  fringes,  but  these  were  more  usually  compoeed  of 
the  fag-ends  of  the  warp,  like  those  of  Persia,  India,  and 
Turkey.  A  black  vdvet  carpet,  "  fringed  with  silver  and 
gold,  and  Uned  with  taffeta,**  is  ennmera^  in  the  inventory 
of  Archbishop  Parker's  household  furniture  in  1577. 
Bushes  were  strewn  on  the  floor  of  Queen  Mary's  presenoe- 
ehamber.  and  that' of  Elisabeth  had  the  additional  covering 
of  a  Turkey  carpet  Long  prior  to  thi%  however.  Eastern 
carpets  had  been  introduced.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  YL 
we  read  that  before  communion-tables  were  placed — 
"Oupetafdlgsv. 
That  wrought  wwa  in  tbd  Oriant" 
Chequered  matting  i^peare  to  have  been  very  generally 
used  about  the  15th  century.  In  Lydgate's  metrical  life 
of  St  Edmund  (Ma  Harl,  Ka  2278),  is  a  representation 
of  the  room  wherein  that  saint  was  bom,  the  floor  ia  covered 
with  chequered  matting,  and  a  fringed  hearth-rug  of  Gothic 
design  ii  before  the  fire-place.  Carpets  composed  entirdy 
of  leather  strips  interlaced  together  may  be  seen  in  our 
antiquarian  museums. 

In^  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  carpet  manufacture 
appean  to  have  been  introduced  from  Persia  into  France. 
Colbert^  th^  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  established  the  manu- 
factory at  Beanvais  in  1664,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Fiench  Government,  and  produces  very  artistic  spwd- 
mens.  A  variety  of  tlMse,  **  in  Turkish,  Peruvian,  and 
C9iinasa  styles,*  was  «zhibtted  at  London  in  1851.    The 


national  monofactoir  of  Gobdins,  which  likewise  sent  its 
beautiful  carpets  and  tapestry  to  the  Gbeat  Exhibition,  was 
estabUshed  shortlv  after  that  of  Beanvais.  It  was  purchssed 
in  1677  by  Colbert  from  the  Gobelin  family,  whose 
progenitors,  two  centuries  earlier  (GiEes  and  Jehan  Gobdin), 
brought  their  tat,  as  was  supposed,  from  Flanders.  An 
attempt  was  made,  in  the  time  of  Henry  TUL,  by  Williua 
Shddon,  to  start  this  manufacture  in  England ;  and  under 
the  patronage  of  James  L  It  was  more  succeasfdly 
established,  with  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Frauds  C^ane, 
at  Mortlake  in  Surrey,  where  both  carpets  and  tapestry 
were  produced.  Towvd  thvi  object  the  sum  of  i£267$ 
sterling  was  contributed  by  its  royd  patron,  and  French 
weavers  were  brought  over  to  assist  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  anything  considerable  was  effected,  until  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  when 
artisans  of  every  trade  fled  to  England,  and  among  them 
tapestry  and  carpet  weavers,  who  settled  in  various  parts. 
About  the  year  1750,  Mr  Moore  was  awarded  a  premium 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  best  imitation  Turkey  carpets; 
and  Pariaot  conducted  an  establishmant  for  thdr  manufsc* 
ture  at  Paddington,  under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  d 
Cumberland.  Subaequentiy  carpets  were  wrought  on  the 
same  prindple  at  Axminstev,  in  Devonshire,  whence  the 
name  :  and  afterwards  at  Wilton,  where  the  manufacture 
is  still  continued.  The  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  Scotland  offered  prises 
for  the  best  Persian  and  Turkev  carpets,  which  were  carried 
off  by  Gregonr,  Thomsons,  «  Co.  of  Kilmarnock,  and 
Whytock  dr  do.  of  EdinbuigL  About  ninety  years  pre- 
vioudy  they  had  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Hdyrood 
BdacQ. 

Carpets,  as  manufactured  at  the  present  day,  range 
themselves  under  two  classes.  The  first  and  andent  dMS 
being  such  as  are  made  bv  knotting  into  the  warp^  tuft 
after  tuft,  the  materials  of  the  pattern ;  and  the  peoond  con- 
sisting of  those  in  which  the  pattern  is  woven  np  in  the 
loom.  To  the  first  class  belong  Orientd  carpets  generally, 
as  well  as  such  -as  are  woven  at  many  places  througbont 
Europe  under  the  name  of  Turldsh  carpets.  Persia  is  now» 
as  it  has  been  from  the  most  remote  tunes,  the  recooused 
source  of  what  is  most  trulv  artistic,  durable,  and  vdnahle 
in  this  manufacture' ;  and  after  the  products  of  that  oountiy, 
those  of  varbus  parts  of  India  and  Turkey  are  most 
esteemed. 

Fer$ian  CarpeU, — The  carpet  weaving  of  Persia  is  similar 
in  its  process  to  the  tapestry  manufacture  of  Gobdini^ 
Beanvais,  or  Aubusson.  The  tapestry,  as  is  well  known, 
consiBtA  of  tufts  of  wod  (French  moquetiti)  or  other  fibre 
sewed  on  the  strings  of  the  warp,  by  means  of  small  shuttle 
needles.  The  Perdan  carpet  ii  formed  by  knotting  into  the 
warp  tuft  after  tuft  of  woollen  yarn,  over  each  row  of  which 
a  woof  shot  is  passed,  the  fingers  being  here  employed 
instead  of  tl^e  shuttle-needles,  as  the  fabric  is  of  a  coarser 
descriptbn.  In  both  methods  the  prindpb  is  the  samei 
Both  are  formed  in  looms  of  very  simple  constmctbn,  the 
warp  threads  are  arranged  in  paralld  order,  whether  upright 
or  horisontal,  and  the  fabric  and  pattern  are  produced  by 
cdoured  threads,  hand-wrought  upon  the  warpi 

In  Persia  there  are  entire  tribes  and  families  whose  on^ 
occupatbn  is  that  of  carpet-weaving.  These  dispose  d 
their  productbns  at  the  basaan  to  native  merchants,  who 
remove  them  to  Smyrna  or  Constantinople,  where  thev 
meet  with  European  purohasers.  The  finest  carpets  bota 
as  to  dedgn  and  texture  come  from  Kerman,  Fera^^iao, 
and  Kurdistan.  The  Kerman  products  resemble  in 
appearance  the  fineet  vdvet  pile  carpets,  but  with  the  nsp 
cut  much  diorter.  The  carpets  of  Feraghan  are  in  extemd 
appearance  soihewhat  like  Brussels  carpets,  while  those  d 
Kurdistan  have  their  pattern  on  both  nidea  and  are  wovea 
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imfteonootli.  The  trade  in  real  Fenian  carpets  was  formerly 
liinited,  owing  to  their  small  size,  as  they  were  seldom 
larger  than  hearth-mgs,  long  and  narrow  in  shape ;  but  with 
the  extenrioo  of  the  European  demand  lai^er  carpets  are  now 
nsde,  and  they  are  woTcn  in  pieces  with  separate  borders, 
■)  tint  they  can  be  sewed  together.  The  introduction  of 
aniline  dyes  into  Persian  designs  is  likely,  it  is  feared,  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  mellow  ^ect  of  natire  colours.  Yery 
iBsoy  of  the  imported  carpets  are  considerably  tarnished  by 
exposure  in  basaars,  if  they  have  not  indeed  been  already 
BMd.  To  render  these  more  saleable  they  are  cleaned  by 
cropping  the  surface,  which  in  some  cases  is  shared  quite 
dose  to  the  knot;  hence  a  proportion  of  those  brought  to 
Eo^snd  have  not  their  original  richness  and  depth  of  pile. 
Oi^ts  of  silk  were  at  one  period  extensively  made  in  the 
eoontiy,  but  this  manufacta'^  has  been  entirely  abandoned 
for  more  than  a  century.  Felted  carpets  or  nurmudB  are 
sko  very  largely  made  in  Persia,  but  do  not  constitute  an 
export  commodity.  Very  beautiful  pi^ttems  are  produced 
in  this  felt  carpeting;  by  means  of  coloured  tufts  of  worsted 
iolsid  or  inserted  during  the  process  of  manufacture,  pro- 
dnemg  a  regular  pattern  when  finished. 

Ttirtep  darpeU. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  real  Turkey 
csnets  imported  into  England  are  manufactured  at  Ushak 
or  Onchak,  io  the  province  of  Aldin,  about  six  days'  journey 
botk  Smyrna,  and  rugs  are  principally  made  at  Kulah,  an 
•djaoent  viDaffeu  In  the  provinces  of  Khodavendikiar, 
Adaioa,  aad  ^ish  numerous  households  are  employed  in 
their  prodoctaon,  as  also  in  the  districts  of  Bojuah,  the 
city  <^  Aleppo,  and  the  villages  of  Trebixond.  Here 
tnd  there,  throughout  Caramania,  such  carpets  are  also 
Bade.  IhB  Turcomans  of  Tripoli,  the  women  of  CSandia, 
and  the  peeaantry  of  Tunis  and  Algiers  are  likewise  engaged 
in  tile  fabrication  of  a  similar  kind  of  carpet  In  none  of 
tliese  ^lacea^  however,  does  any  large  manufactory  exist ; 
tlie  carpets  are  the  woxk  of  families  and  households.  These 
carpets  are  woven  in  one  piece,  and  there  is  this  notable 
peeuliarity  in  their  manufacture,  that  the  same  pattern 
is  never  again  exactly  reproduced ;  no  two  carpets  are 
^oite  alikeu  The  patterns  are  very  remarkable,  being 
rods  and  simple  in  design,  and  coining  down  from  a 
feiy  remote  poriod.  The  colours  are  rich  and  harmonious, 
red  or  green  being  the  usual  ground  colours  with  blues, 
yeOowB,  and  black,  but  very  rarely  is  any  white  permitted 
to  appear.  The  design  is  usuaUy  made  np  of  a  large 
caM.  more  or  lees  diamonded  pattern -with  smaller 
diamonds  filling  up  the  comers  and  sides,  the  whole 
lorrounded  with  a  border  of  lines  of  the  different  colours. 
Ko  representatbn  of  any  living  form,  nearer  than  what 
iii^t  be  taken  as  the  rude  out^e  of  leaves,  is  introduced 
into  the  designs.  The  peculiarities  of  the  patterns  have 
bsaa  aecoonted  for  on  the  theory  that  the  Turkey  carpet 
reprsbents  inlaid  jewelled  work,  which  accords  with  the 
Oriental  delight  in  jewels  and  works  in  precious  stones. 

Indian  Carpets, — The  manutacture  of  carpets,  which 
ksTo  a  very  wide  range  of  texture,  quality,  and  material, 
ii  widely  distributed  throughout  the* East  Indies.  The 
vearing  is  carried  on  entirely  by  natives,  who  combine 
tkis  as  a  domestic  industry  wiUi  agricultural  labour  accohl- 
ing  to  the  season.  It  has  also  been  very  widely  adopted  as 
ft  proper  and  profitable  species  of  prison  labour.  The 
ebief  centres  of  the  manufacture  of  woollen  carpets,  both 
for  native  nse  and  export,  are  Mirzapore  and  Scares  in 
^north-west  provinces,  and  Masulipatam  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  from  which  latter  placie  the  carpets  most 
^^  prtwd  in  Great  Britain  are  imported. 

At  Benares  and  Moorshedabad  aro  produced  velvet 
«wpets  with  gold  embroidery.  A  very  elaborate  carpet, 
•BQt  from  Elashmir  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851  by  Maharajah 
Qoobb  Sing^  was  composed  entirely  of  silk,  with  a  pile 


nearly  an  incL  thick,  in  every  square  foot  of  which,  we  are 
informed,  there  were  at  least  1 0,000  ties  or  knots.  Oma> 
mental  hookah  carpets  and  rugs  with  a  silken  pile  are  made 
in  Mooltan,  Amritsar,  Peshawar,  and  Kashmir,  those  ot 
Mooltan  being  the  most  famous.  Woollen  rugs  are  made 
very  cheaply  throughout  Bengal  and  are  in  great  demand  ; 
but  for  texture,  workmanship,  and  colouring  the  rugs  of 
EUore,  Tanjore,  and  Mysore  are  unsurpassed.  Cotton 
carpets  or  Suttringee$  are  a  cheap  substitute  for  woollen 
fabrics  in  almost  universal  use  throughout  India.  They 
are  woven  in  stripes  of  either  blue  and  white  or  rod  and 
white, — the  principal  centres  of  the  manufacture  being 
Agra,  Bareilly,  Patna,  Birbhum,  and  Bardwan.  The 
price  of  these  articles  is  generally  determined  by  their 
weight,  but  those  of  Agra  are  accounted  the  best.  There 
is  considerable  variety  in  the  designs  of  Indian  carpets,  but 
it  is  allowed  they  exhibit  perfection  of  harmonious  colour- 
ing. The  prevailing  colour  is  a  full  deep  red,  broken  with 
leaves,  &c.,  of  an  orange  hue,  and  interspersed  with  soft- 
toned  blues  or  greens.  A  creamy  white  is  also  introduced 
with  excellent  effect ;  but  of  late  years  the  introduction  ol 
bleached  whites  has  robbed  the  patterns  of  that  mellow 
subdued  effect  which  constituted  one  of  their  leading 
charm  iL 

Carpets  made  in  this  hand  or  needle-work  style  to  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  alluding  have  long  been  made  at 
various  places  throughout  Europe,  and  the  manufacture  is 
still  continued.  The  most  celebrated  and  artistic  textures 
of  this  class  are  the  Aubusson,  Savonnerie,  and  Beauvais 
carpets  of  France,  and  the  similar  products  of  Manufacture 
Royale  de  Tapis  of  Tournai  in  Belgium.  The  manufacture 
of  what  are  called  Turkey  carpets  is  also  wide  spread,  and 
the  common  Axminster  rugs  of  England  are  made  on  the 
same  principle.  But  the  characteristic  carpet  weaving  of 
Europe  is  entirely  the  product  of  machine  or  loom  work, 
and  of  such  there  are  several  distinct  varieties.  Of  these 
the  first  is  the 

Kidderminster,  or  Scotch  Carpet, — This  is  called  also  th^ 
ingrain  carpet,  and  js  made  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  consists  of  worsted  wurp  traversed  by  woollen  weft,  and 
is  woven  in  pieces  about  a  yard  wide.  It  is  composed  of 
two  distinct  webs  interlaced  together  at  one  operation  and 
is  therefore  a  double  or  two-ply  carpet,  similar  on  its  two 
sides.  In  this  article  only  two  colours  can  with  propriety 
be  introduced,  as  otherwise  it  has  a  striped  or  mixed 
appearance.  A  pure  or  plain  colour  can  only  be  obtained 
where  the  weft  traverses  the  warp  of  the  same  colour. 
Suppose  a  crimson  figure  on  a  maroon  ground ;  the  one 
web  is  maroon,  the  other  is  crimson,  and  the  pattern  is 
produced  by  these  intersecting  each  other  at  fixed  points ; 
what  is  crimson  on  one  side  being  maroon  on  the  other  and 
vice  versa.  One  beam  contains  the  warp  of  both  plies,  ar- 
ranged in  two  tiers,  which  is  passed  through  the  tnatU  or 
metallic  eyesof  the  harness— two  threads  through  each  eye — 
and  thence  through  the  reed.  The  harness  draws  up  certain 
warp  threads,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  shuttle  with 
the  weft,  the  pattern  depending  upon  the  warp  threads  which 
are  so  drawn  up.  This  was  formerly  effected  by  means  of 
a  revolving  barrel,  whose  surface  was  studded  with  pins, 
which  by  rotation  acted  upon  the  warp  threads,  fliese 
studs  being  arranged  so  as  to  produce  one  pattern,  s 
separate  barrel  or  a  new  arrangement  of  the  studs  was 
requisite  for  every  other  pattern.  But  this  machine  is  now 
superseded  by  the  more  efficient  Jacquard  apparatus,  which 
produces  the  pattern  by  means  of  an  endless  chain  of  per- 
forated cards  working  against  parallel  rows  of  needles. 
The  successful  introduction  of  the  power-loom  for  the  ust 
of  tho  carpet  weaver,  which  was  accomplished  by  the 
ingenious  i^rseverance  of  Mr  William  Wood,  about  a 
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quarter  of  a  century  ago,  lias  had  a  marked  influeDce  in 
ekieapening  carpets  and  extending  the  limits  of  the  industry. 
An  unprovement  upon  the  Kidderminster  carpet  is  the 
triple  or  three-ply  fabric,  the  invention  of  Mr  Thomas 
Morton  of  Eilmamook.  This  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
webfy  which,  by  interchanging  their  threads,  produce  the 
pattern  on  both  sides,  permitting  at  the  same  time  much 
greater  variety  of  colour,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of 
thickness  and  durability  in  the  texture. 

Figured  Venetian  carpeting  is  of  similar  description  ; 
but  in  it  the  woof  is  completely  covered  by  a  heavy  body  of 
warp.  Dutch  carpeting  is  much  inferior  in  quality,  and 
was  originally  made  of  cow-hair,  but  now  of  the  coarsest 
wool  Neither  fabric  has  great  capabilities  of  design; 
simple  diced  patterns  are  wrought  in  the  Venetian,  stripes 
and  chequers  in  the  Dutch. 

The  Bru99eU  Carpet  is  a  very  superior  texture  composed 
of  worsted  and  linen,  and  has  a  rich  corded  appearance. 
The  figures  are  raised  entirely  from  the  warp,  by  inserting 
a  series  of  wires  between  the  linen  foundation  and  the 
superficial  yam.  These  wires  are  afterwards  withdrawn, 
leaving  a  looped  surface^  In  this  manufacture  there  is  a 
great  waste  of  material,  and  the  colours  are  usually  limited 
to  five,  alUiough  in  carpets  of  the  best  quality  six  colours 
are  introduced.  Each  colour  has  its  continuous  layer  of 
thread,  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  web,  which  rises  to 
the  surface  at  intervals  indicated  by  the  design,  and  then 
sinks  into  the  body  of  the  fabria  Thus,  in  a  five-colour 
Brussels  there  are  five  layers  or  covers,  only  one  of  which 
is  visible  at  any  given  point ;  and  owing  to  the  irregularity 
of  their  ascent  to  the  surface,  the  colours  cannot  be  placed 
upon  one  beam,  but  each  thread  is  wound  on  a  separate 
bobbin,  with  a  weight  attached  to  give  a  proper  tension. 
These  bobbins  are  arranged  in  five  frames  jutting  out 
behind  the  loom — 260  bobbins  in  each  frame  for  the 
ordinary  width.  Additional  frames  are  requisite  for 
additional  colours  introduced  ;  but  where  more  than  five 
are  engaged  the  pattern  is  rather  indistinct.  The  threads 
of  all  the  bobbins  are  then  drawn  through  the  harness, 
heddles,  and  reed,  -to  unite  with  the  linen  3ram  in  the 
compound  fabric,  the  Jacquard  machine  being  employed 
to  produce  the  pattern.  The  manufacture  of  Brussels 
carpets  was  first  introduced  into  Wilton  upwards  of  a 
century  ago,  from  Toumai  in  Belgium  Kidderminster  is 
now  the  <mief  seat  of  this  manuf^ture  ;  but  it  is  also  ex- 
tensively prosecuted  in  many  other  localities 

Moqu^te  or  Wilton  Oarpett  are  woven  in  the  same 
manner  as  Brussels  carpets,  differing  only  in  this,  that  the 
loops  are  cut  open  into  an  elastic  velvet  pilcw  To  effect 
this  the  wires  are  not  circular  as  in  the  Brussels  fabric  but 
flat,  and  furnished  with  a  knife  edge  at  the  upper  extremity, 
the  sharp  point  of  which,  drawn  across  the  yam,  cuts  the 
pile  These  carpeti^  which  have  a  rich  soft  appearance, 
besides  being  manufactured  in  many  parts  of  En^and  and 
Scotland,  are  also  made  in  Franca 

Tapestry  Carpets  are  manufactured  by  a  very  ingenious 
process  which  was  invented  and  patented  by  Mr  Richard 
Whytock  of  Edinburgh  in  1832.  In  Mr  Whytock's  in- 
vention, by  a  combination  of  printing  and  weaving,  a  pile 
similar  to  Brussels  carpeting  is  produced,  in  which  any 
desired  range  of  colours  is  available  to  the  designer,  while 
only  a  single  thread  is  used  in  the  texture  instead  of  the 
five  or  six  which  run  through  the  Brussels  texture.  In 
tapestry  carpet  weaving  the  ordinary  process  of  printing  is 
reversed ;  for  instead  of  the  fabric  being  first  woven  and 
afterwards  printed,  the  threads  are  printed  before  even 
the  varpjB  formed.  One  thread,  or  two  treated  as  one,  in 
some  cases  miles  in  length,  are  coloured,  by  steps  of  half 
an  tnch,  faster  than  a  svoift  runner  would  make  the  distance. 
Whoa  Iheid  threads  have  baan  all  parti-coUmrad  in  this 


manner,  they  form  the  elements,  as  it  were,  of  the  intended 
design  or  fabric.  Singly,  they  ethibit  no  regukr  figure  ot 
pattern ;  but  when  arranged  in  their  proper  order,  ready 
for  the  weaver^  beam,  the  figure  comes  into  view,  much 
elongated  of  course,  inasmuch  as  18  feet  of  the  warp  will 
sometimes  be  gathered  into  4  feet  of  cloth,  in  order  to  secore 
the  due  proportions  of  the  intended  object  The  two 
combined  arts  of  printing  and  weaving  are  simplified  \>y 
this  contrivance.  With  regard  to  the  weaving — Itt,  The 
loom  occupies  only  one-tbird  of  the  space  in  length  that 
the  Brussels  loom  requires ;  2d,  The  latter  must  have  1300 
little  beams  or  bobbins,  from  which  the  worsted  pile  has  to 
be  gathered,  whereas  this  loom  requires  only  one  beam 
for  the  whole  of  the  worsted  threads;  Zd,  While  the 
Brussels  or  Wilton,  on  a  web  of  27  inches,  requires  for  the 
beet  fabric  2860  threads,  only  780  are  here  requisite — one 
layer  instead  of  five— to  produce  as  good  or  a  better 
surface ;  and  iih,  While  the  number  of  colours  in  sne- 
cession  lengthwise,  on  the  Brussels  principle,  must  not 
exceed  six  Or  seven,  any  desired  number  can  be  introduced 
in  a  tapestry  carpet.  Again,  as  regards  the  printing, 
whereas  formerly  a  change  qt  blocks  was  required  for  every 
change  of  pattern,  in  this  new  process  the  same  blocks 
serve  for  all  patterns— as  the  pen  serves  for  every  form  of 
type.  If  an  object,  say  a  rosebud,  recurs  a  thousand  times 
in  the  length  of  a  web,  at  intervals  of  4  feet,  the  block 
printer  must  apply  his  block  a  thousand  times  to  point  the 
opening  bud  ;  but  here  the  buds  are  congregated,  so  that 
one  stroke  may  dye  them  alL  If  it  be  deseed  to  have  a 
thousand  buds  in  the  length  of  Uie  web,  let  a  thread  be 
wound  round  a  hollow  cylinder  a  thousand  times,  and  a 
traversing  wheel  charged  with  colour  be  passed  across  the 
coil  The  thread,  when  uncoiled,  will  be  found  to  be  marked 
in  a  thousand  places,  exactly  where  it  is  wanted  to  tip  the 
opening  bud  with  red  from  end  to  end  of  the  weh 
Design-paper,  whereon  the  pattern  is  indicated  in  smaU 
squares,  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  printer^ — each  square  being 
one  stroke  of  the  colour-pulley.  After  the  threads  arc 
thus  streaked  across  with  colour,  they  are  removed  from 
the  cylinder  or  drum,  and  the  dyes  are  fixed  by  the  action 
of  steam.  The  threads  are  then  arranged  in  setting  frames, 
according  to  the  squares  of  the  design-paper,  to  constitnte 
the  warp  of  the  projected  web.  'Die  Jacquard  is  thoa 
superseded,  and  the  loom  restored  to  nearly  the  same 
simplicity  as  of  old,  When 

'*  Between  two  trees  the  web  was  hong." 

Not  only  can  the  pile  of  Brussels  carpets  be  readily 
imitated  by  the  process  of  Mr  Whytock,  but  a  vdvet  pOe 
can  also  be  produced  by  simply  cutting  the  loops  as 
practised  for  Wilton  or  Moquette  carpels. 

Like  every  other  improvement,  this  invention  on  its  fim 
introduction  met  with  considerable  opposition,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  dealers.  During  the 
first  fourteen  years,  the  number  of  looms  employed 
gradually  increased  from  one  to  fifty-six,  the  greatest 
number  in  operation  at  Lasswade  in  1847.  The  great 
success  which  has  attended  the  manufacture  of  tapestry 
carpets  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  energetic  maimer  in  which 
Mr  Whytock's  brilliant  idea  was  taken  up  and  developed 
by  the  eminent  firm  of  Messrs  John  Crooley  dc  Sons  ol 
Halifax.  The  manufacture  was  entered  on  by  many  other 
carpet-weavers,  and  now,  as  tapestry  and  velvet  pile 
carpeting,  it  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  estib- 
lished  departments  of  the  industry;  and  the  inventioB 
has  been  the  means  of  bringing  arrides  fit  for  the  use  of 
the  most  refined  and  fastidic^  within  the  reach  cl  aQ 
classes  of  the  community.  Rugs,  table-covers,  vdvets,  and 
tapestry-hangings  are  printed  and  woven  on  Ihs  saas 
vnndpW 
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jPolM  AjmUut^r  CarpeU  owe  thoir  origin  to  Mr  Jamee 
TempletoQ  of  Glasgow,  who  obtained  a  patent  for  his 
iamtion  in  1839.  With  a  loom  as  simple  as  that  re- 
qinied  for  Mr  Whytock's  patent  tapestry,  Mr  Templeton 
TOfBffftt^  in  wearing  patterns  which  embrace  an  onlunited 


PrB|Murttio&  of  Chenille  for  Templetoii*!  Oupete. 


iiriety  of  colours,  and  that  with  wool  not  printed,  but 
dyed  in  the  yam.  Farther,  these  carpets  are  pile  fSbrics, 
And  can  be  woren  of  a  depth  eqnal  to  any  Oriental  pro- 
dndion;  while  for  density,  stioothness,  and  firmness  of 
taitare  they  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  manufacture  in- 
folTas  two  distinct  weaving  operations, — \tt,  the  prepara- 
tioD  of  the  chenille  the  strips  of  which  form  the  weft,  and 
%i,  the  carpet-wearing  proper.  A  design  for  the  carpet  to 
be  woren  is  first  prepared  and  acourat^y  laid  down  in  its 
proper  ooloars  on  paper  ruled  into  small  squares.  This 
dengn  is  then  cut  into  -smaU  longitudinal  strips  and  given 
to  the  chenUle  weaver  to  guide  him  as  to  the  colours  he  is 
to  use,  and  attaching  these  to  the  side  of  his  web,  he 
pfoeeeds  in  regular  order  with  length  after  length  till  the 
whole  pattern  is  woven  up  (a,  in  wood-cut).  The  depth 
or  thieknees  of  the  pile  to  be  made  is  regulated  by  the 
ipaoes  missed  in  passing  warp  threads  through  the  reed. 
la  the  breadth  of  this  web  there  may  be  ten,  a  dozen,  or 
[  Boro  separate  chenilles^  and  consequently  there  is  that 
I  mmber  of  separate  repeats  of  the  pattern  available  for  the 
!  veering  which  f ollows^  This  first  web  is  cut  into  shreds 
cr  itrips  (h)  along  its  whole  length  according  to  the  number 
'  of  separate  chenilles  it  contains,  and  the  loose  edges  fold 
togeUier  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  weaving  (c),  so  that  a  double 
pile  projects  upwards  from  a  firmly  woven  centre  or  back. 
The  chenille  atrips  now  form  the  weft  thread  for  the  second 
'  veaTing,  and  being  woven  into  a  strong  linen  or  hempen 
buking  in  the  same  order  that  the  strips  were  cut  off  from 
the  original  pattern,  the  colours  combine  as  in  the  pattern, 
aad  the  elements  of  the  complete  -design  come  out  as  the 
weaving  proceeds.  Each  length  of  the  chenille  strips  thus 
makes  up  a  complete  section  of  the  design,  and  if  twelve 
'  strips  were  wov3n  in  the  breadth  of  the  chenille  web,  they 
give  the  material  necessary  for  twelve  repeats.  The  diffi- 
eohieB  which  opposed  the  successful  issue  of  his  invention 
Hr  Templeton  set  himself  to  combat  and  overcome  with 
nnosQal  perseverance  and  determinatbu,  and  his  exertions 
IttTB  been  rewarded  by  lus  products  attaining  the  highest 
pltce  in  public  estimation,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a 
OM)it  extensive  trade  in  his  carpets.  At  a  much  earlier 
I»riod  than  most  other  manufacturers  he  perceived  the 
ki^  importance  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  beet 
srtistB  and  designers  to  supply  him  with  appropriate  and 
tttistio  patterns.  In  1851  Mr  Templeton  obtained  designs 
Erooi  Mr  E.  T.  Pftrris,  and  later  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  SBcore  the  aid  of  such  eminent  decorative  artists  as  Mr 
Di^  Wyatt  and  Mr  Owen  Jones. 

Utfpeting  of  felted-wool  upon  which  coloured  patterns 
trs  pcmfted  are  in  large  demand  for  crumb-doths,  and  as  a 


cheap  covering  for  the  floors  of  bed-rooms,  Ac.  A 
large  trade,  chiefly  export,  is  now  carried  on  in  carpets 
made  from  jute  fibre.  The  chief  centre  of  this  trade  is 
Dundee^  and  there  the  goods  are  chiefly  woven  in  plain 
strips  or  chequered  patterns,  imitations  of  Kiddermiiister  or 
Scotch  carpeting  being  rarely  attempted  in  this  inferior  fibrsi 
The  printing  cl  Jute  carpets  has  been  accomplished  in  a 
manner  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  it  is  feared  that  such 
goods  would  not  satisfactorily  meet  the  rougher  test  6L 
human  feet  Matting  of  coir  (from  the  husk  of  the  cocoa' 
nut),  Manilla  hemp  (Mun  UxtUu),  and  Indian,  mat-grass 
(Cyperut  Uxtiiu),  are  also  in  extensive  use.  Floor-cloths 
of  various  kinds  come  under  a  separate  designation. 

From  the  privately  printed  lectures  of  Mr  Owen  Jones 
on  Ths  True  and  th$  FcUte  in  the  DeeoroHve  Artt  we  ex- 
tract the  following  on  carpet- design  : — 

"  Carpets  shoold  be  darker  in  tone  end  more  broken  in  hue  ihm  say 
portion  of  a  room,  both  beoaoee  thejr  present  the  larvest  mtm  <h 
ooloor,  and  beoanae  they  aer^e  aa  a  baokgroond  to  ue  fOrnitore 
placed  npon  them. 

'*  Aa  a  general  mle,  lighter  oarpeti  mav  be  naed  in  rooms  tiiinlj 
ftamished  than  the  eontrary,  aa  we  ahoold  otherwiae  have  too  over- 
powering a  maae  of  nhade.  Turkey  carpeta  are  by  nnirereal  oonaent 
adopted  for  dining-rooma,  bnt  not  rfl  Tnrkey  oarpeta  (and  indeed 
very  few)  are  flttMl  for  aoch  a  jmrpoee.  The  generality  of  Tnrkey 
oarpeta  ooniist  of  a  border  with  the  whole  middle  of  the  carpet 
fonning  one  large  pattern  eonveiging  to  the  centre.  All-over  pat- 
tema  are  moch  more  rare.  In  the  £uit,  Tnrkey  oarpeti  are  placed 
on  a  raised  platform  or  daia  at  one  end  of  a  ■aloon,  and  all  round  the 
edge  of  it  are  ouohiona  on  which  the  Eaatema  recline,  eo  that  the 
whole  middle  of  the  carpet  is  perfectly  f^  and  the  complete  pat* 
tern  ia  aeen  at  a  glanoe.  This  Is  not  the  caae  when  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  our  dinmg-rooma,  where  the  dining  table  alone  outs  off  the 
beet  half  of  it  .  .  .  The  principle  of  deaign  in  a  Turkey  carpet  ia 
perfect,  and  our  manufacturers  would  do  well,  instead  of  copying 
them  in  Axminster,  as  ia  their  wont  to  apply  the  principlea  to  m 
learnt  from  them  in  producing  oarpeta  more  in  harmony  with  their 
requirements. 

"  I.  will  say  no  more  on  the  florsl  stylej  but  to  express  a  regret 
that  the  more  perfect  the  manufacturing  process  in  carpets  becomee 
the  more  do  tluy  (the  carpets)  appear  to  lend  themaelTes  to  eriL 
The  modest  Kidderminster  carpet  rarely  goea  wrong,  because  it  can- 
not ;  it  haa  to  deal  with  bnt  two  eoloura,  and  consecjuently  much 
mlsdiief  is  beyond  its  reach.  The  Brussels  carpet  which  deals  with 
five  colours,  ia  more  mischievous.  The  tapestry  carpets,  where  the 
colours  are  still  more  numerous,  are  ridous  in  the  extreme  ;  whilst 
the  recent  invention  of  pKnted  carpets,  with  no  bounds  to  its  ambi* 
tion,  haa  become  positively  criminal**  (A.  WH — J.  PA.) 

CABPI,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province  of  Modena, 
10  miles  north  of  that  city,  on  a  canal  supplied  by  the 
Secchia.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral, 
a  theological  seminary,  a  modem  palace,  an  old  castle,  and 
considerable  remains  of  its  ancient  fortifications.  Silk- 
growing,  and  silk-weaving,  the  manufacture.ot  straw  hats, 
and  the  cultivation  of  grain,  hemp,  and  flax  are  the  principal 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  who  number  about  17,500. 
In  the  14th  and  15th  and  part  of  the  16th  century,  it 
belonged  to  the  Pico  family ;  but  it  was  taken  possesnon 
of  by  Charles  Y.  and  bestowed  on  Alfonso  d'Este. 

CARPI,  OiBOLAKO  DA  (1501-1556),  an  historical  and 
portrait  painter,  bom  at  Ferrara,  was  one  of  Benvenuto 
Qarofalo's  best  pupils.  Becoming  infatuated  with  the  work 
of  Antonio  Leti,  called  0>rTeggio,  he  quitted  Ferrara,  and 
spent  several  yean  in  copying  that  master's  paintings  at 
Parma,  Modena,  and  elsewhere,  succeeding  in  aping  his 
mannerisms  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  his  own 
works  as  originals  by  Correggio.  It  is  probable  that  not 
a  few  pictures  yet  attributed  to  the  great  painter  are  in 
reality  the  work  of  his  parasite.  Da  C^irpi's  best  paintings 
are  a  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  church  of  St 
Francis  at  Rovigi ;  a  Madonna,  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
and  a  St  Cathanne,  at  Bologna ;  and  the  St  (leorge  and 
the  St  Jerome,  at  Ferrara. 

CABPI,  Uoo  DA  (died  1536),  a  painter,  was  long  held 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  painting  in  chiaroscuro,  after 
wards  brought  to  such  perfection  by  Parmegiano  and  h^ 
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Baltasar  Fertuzi  of  Siena.  The  rosoarclieB  of  Hcfber  and 
Breitkopf  have  proyed,  howeveri  that  this  art  was  known 
and  practised  in  Qermanj  by  Jan  Ulrich  Filguin  and 
Mair,  at  least  as  early  as  14^,  while  the  date  of  the  oldest 
of  Da  Carpi's  prints  is  1518.  Printing  in  chiaroscuro  is 
performed  by  using  several  blocks.  *  Da  Carpi  usually 
employed  three, — ona  for  the  outline  and  darker  shadows, 
another  for  the  lighter  shadows,  and  a  third  for  the  half- 
tint.  By  means  of  them  he  printed  engravings  after  several 
pietures  and  after  some  of  the  cartoons  of  RaphaeL  Of 
these  a  Sybil,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  a  History  of 
Simon  the  Sorcerer  are  the  most  remarkable. 

OARPINI,  Joannes  dk  Plano,  author  of  a  remarkable 
medieval  work  on  Northern  Asia.  He  appears  to  have 
been  s^  native  of  Umbria,  where  a  place  formerly  called 
Pian  dol  Carpine,.but  now  Piano  della  Magione,  stands 
near  f^erugia,  on  the  road  to  Cortona.  He  was  one  of  the 
companions  and  disciples  of  his  countryman  St  Francis  of 
Assisi,  and  from  sundry  indications  can  hardly  have  been 
younger  than  the  latter,  bom  in  1182.  John  bore  a  high 
repute  in  the  order,  and  took  a  foremost  part  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  its  teaching  in  Northern  Europe,  holding  suc- 
cessively, the  offices  of  wafden  (ctutoa)  in  Saxony,  and  of 
provincial  {mmisUr)  of  Qermany,  and  afterwards  of  Spain, 
peihaps  of  Barbary,  and  of  Cologne.  He  was  in  the  last 
pooi  at  the  time  of  the  great  Mongol  invasion  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Liegnitz  (April  12, 
1241),  .which  threatened  to  cast  European  Christendom 
beneath  the  feet  of  barbarous  hordes.  The  dread  of  the 
Tartars  was,  however,  still  on  men's  mind  four  years  later, 
when  Pope  Innocent  lY.  determined  (1245)  on  sending  a 
mission  to  the  TartiEur  and  other  Asiatic  princes,  the  real 
object  of  which  apparently  was  to  gain  trustworthy  informa- 
tion regarding  the  hordes  and  their  purposes. 

At  £e  head  of  tlus  mission  the  Pope  placed  Friar  John, 
at  this  time  certainly  not  far  from  65  years  of  age,  and  to 
bis  discretion  nearly  everything  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  mission  seems  to  have  been  left  The  legate  started 
from  Lyons,  where  the  Pope  then  resided,  on  Easter  Day 
(16th  April  1245),  accompanied  by  another  friar,  who 
speedily  broke  down  and  was  left  behind.  After  seeking  the 
counsel  of  an  old  friend,  Weneeslaus,  king  of  Bohemia^  he 
was  joined  at  Breslau  by  another  minorite,  F.  Bennet  the 
Pole,  apix}inted  to  act  as  interpreter.  The  onward  journey 
lay  by  Kiev ;  the  Tartar  posts  were  entered  at  Kaniev,  and 
thence  the  routo  ran  across  the  Dnieper  (yeper)  and  the  Don 
to  the  MhU  or  Volga,  on  which  stood  the  Ordu  or  camp  of 
Batu,  at  this  |ime  the  senior  of  the  Chinghizid  family. 
Here  the  envoys  with  their  presents  had  to  pass  between 
two  fires  before  being  presented  to  the  prince.  Batu 
ordered  them  to  proceed  onward  to  the  court  of  the  supreme 
Kaan  in  Mongolia,  and  on  Easter  Day  once  more  (April  8, 
1246)  they  started  on  the  second  and  most  formidable  part 
of  their  journey — *!  so  ill,"  writes  the  legate,  "  that  we  could 
scarcely  sit  a  horse ;  and  throughout  all  that  Lent  our  food 
had  been  nought  but  millet  with  salt  and  water,  and  with 
only  snow  melted  in  a  kettle  for  drink."  Their  bodies 
were  tightly  bandaged  to  enable  them  to  endure  the  exces- 
sive fatigue  of  this  enormous  ride,  which  led  them  across 
the  Jaic  (now  called  "Biver  Ural),  and  then  north  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  Aral  to  the  Jaxartes  (auidam  fluvitia 
magntu  cvjus  nomen  ignoramu^\  and  the  Mahometan  cities 
which  then  stood  on  its  banks ;  then  along  the  shores  of 
the  Dzungarian  lakes  and  so  forward,  till,  on  the  Feast  of 
St  Mary  Magdalene  (2 2d  July),  at  last  they  reached  the 
imperial  camp  called  Sira  Ordu  (Yellow  Pavilion),  near  the 
Orkhon  River, — this  stout-hearted  old  man  having  thus 
ridden  something  like  3000  mil.es  in  106  days. 

Since  the  death  of  Okkodai  the  imperial  authority  had 
beea  in  wterregnvm,     Kuyuk,  his  eldest  son,  had  now  been 


designated  to  the  throne ;  his  formal  election  in  a  great 
KttruUau  or  diet  of  the  tribes,  took  place  while  the  friars 
were  at  Sira  Ordjo,  numbered  among  3000  to  4000  envoys 
and  deputies  from  all  parts  of  AjBia  and  Eastern  Enrope^ 
bearing  homage,  tribute,  and  presents.  They  afterwards, 
on  the  24th  of  August,  witnessed  the  formal  enthronement 
at  another  camp  in  the  vicinity  called  the  Golden  Ordu, 
after  which  they  were  presented  to  the  emperor. 

It  was  not  till  November  that  they  got  their  dismisBal, 
bearing  a  letter  to  the  Pope  in  Mongol,  Arabic^  and  Latin, 
which  was  little  else  than  a  brief  imperious  assertbn  of  the 
Eaan's  office  as  the  scourge  of  God.  Then  commenced 
their  long  winter  journey  homeward ;  often  they  had  to  lie 
on  the  Imre  snow,  or  on  the  ground  scraped  bare  of  snow 
with  the  traveller's  foot.  They  reached  Kiev  on  the  9th  of 
June  1247.  There,  and  on  their  further  journey,  the 
Slavonic  Christians  welcomed  them  as  risen  from  the  dead, 
with  festive  hospitality.  Crossing  the  Rhine  at  Cologne, 
they  found  the  Pope  still  at  Lyons,  and  there  delivered 
their  report  and  the  Kaan's  letter. 

Not  long  afterwards  Friar  John  was  rewarded  with  the 
archbishopric  of  Antivari  in  Dalmati%  and  was  sent  as 
legate*  to  St  Louis.  We  do  not  know  the  year  of  his  * 
death,  but  it  would  seem  that  hii  tueousar  in  the  see  died 
before  April  1253 ;  hence ^t  is  probable  that  John  did 
not  long  survive  the  hardships  of  his  journey. 

He  recorded  the  information  that  he  had  oolleoted  in  a  work, 
called  in  one  MS.  L&ter  Tartatvrwifi,  in  askothm  ffisfaria  itonga- 
lorum  niCB  nof  Tartaroi  appMamui,  The  work  is  oi  vided  into  eiglit 
•ample  coapters  on  the  country,  diinate,  manners,  religion,  ehancter, 
history,  policy,  -and  tactios  of  the  Tartars,  and  on  the  best  way  of 
pppoeing  Uiem,  followed  by  a  sinf^le  chapter  on  the  regions  lotted 
through.  The  book  thus  answers  to  its  title.  Like  some  other  famoof 
medisBval  itinerarios  it  shoWt  an  entire  absenoe  of  a  travellei's  or 
author's  egotism,  and  contains,  even  in  the  last  chspter,  scarcely 
any  personal  narrative.  John  of  Pian  del  Oarpine  was  not  only  aii 
old  man  When  he  went  checrAilly  upon  this  mission,  but  was,  ss  ve 
know  from  accidental  evidence  in  the  annals  of  his  order,  a  fat  aud 
heavy  man  [vir  graoit  tt  corfuUntu»\  insomuch  that  ''uring  his 
preadiings  in  Germany  he  was  fain,oontrary  to  Franciscan  precMeot, 
to  ride  a  donkey.  Yet  not  a  word  approaching  more  nearlY  to  ooic* 
pUdnt  than  those  which  we  have  quoted  above  appears  in  his  nam- 
tire.  His  book,  ^th  in  its  defect  of  personal  detail  and  in  literary 
quality.  Is  infbrior  to  that  written  a  few  years  later  by  a  youngor 
brother  of  the  order,  and  enyoy  to  the  Mongol,  William  de  Bubruck. 
But  it  is  an  excellent  wori[,  and  in  our  own  da}r  an  educated  Mongol, 
Galsang  Gomboyev,  has  borne  detailed  and  interesting  testimony 
to  the  great  accuracy  of  its  statements  (see  Milange*  A  Hat.  (irh  d% 
SulUt.  Eist.  Philol  de  VAcad,  Imp,  de  Si  Peterehourg,  IL  p.  650, 
1856). 

The  book  must  have  been  prepared  immediately  after  the  returo 
of  the  traveller,  for  the  Friar  Sallmbene,  who  met  him  in  France  in 
the  very  year  of  his  return  (1247),  gives  us  these  interesting  vai- 
ticulars  :— "  He  was  a  clever  and  conversable  man,  well  lettered,  a 
great  disisourser,  and  full  of  a  diversity  of  experience.  •  .  .  He  wrote 
a  big  book  about  t^  Tattars  {ek),  and  about  other  marvels  that  he 
had  seen,  and  whenever  he  felt  weary  of  telling  about  the  Tattara, 
he  would  cause  that  book  of  his  to  te  read,  as  J  have  often  heard  and 
seen"  {Chroiw  Fr.  Salimbeni  Fartnensia  in  Ifottum.  ffisior.  adFrov. 
et  PloGsrU.  pertinentia,  Parma,  1857). 

For  a  long  time  the  work  was  but  partially  known,  and  that  chiefly 
through  an  abridimient  in  the  vast  compilation  of  Vincent  of  Beau* 
vaia  {Speculum  Mistoriale)  made  in  the  generation  following  tb« 
travollet's  own,  and  printed  first  in  1478.  Hakluyt  (1698)  and 
Bergeron  (1634)  published  portions  of  the  original  work ;  but  the 
complete  and  genuine  text  was  not  printed  till  1839,  when  it  wai 
put  forth  by  the  late  M.  D'Aveaao  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Stcueii 
de  Foyagee  et  de  Mimoiree  of  the  Geog.  Society  of  Paris,— a  work  of 
that  great  geographer  which  forms  such  a  mcidol  of  editorial  taste, 
learning,  and  sagacity,  as  will  hardly  be  surpassed  or  equalled. 

John^  companion,  Bencdictus  Polonus,  also  left  a  brief  narratite 
taken  down  from  his  oral  relation.  This  was  first  pablialied  by  IL 
D'Avezao  in  the  work  just  named.  (H.  Y.) 

CARPOCRATES,  a  Gnostio  of  the  2d  century,  oboni 
whose  life  and  opiniona  comparatively  little  is  known.^  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Alexandria  and  by  birth  a 
Jew.  His  family,  however,  seem  to  have  been  converted 
to  Christianity.     Hia  Gnostio  theory  was  for  the  moat  part 
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ioonded  upon  Flatonism,  and  lie  made  eepedal  use  of  the 
doctriha  of  reminisoeDoe  and  pre-existenoe  of  soola.  He 
reguded  the  world  as  f onned  bj  inferior  spirits  who  are  out 
of  harmony  with  the  supreme  unity,  knowledge  of  which  \b 
the  true  Gnotis,  The  souU  which  remember  t^eir  pre-exist- 
ing state  can  attain  to  this  contemplation  of  unity,  and 
t&oeby  rise  superior  to  all  the  Ordinary  doctrines  of  relig;ion 
or  life.  Jeeus  is  but  a  man  in  whom  this  reminiscence  is 
sdosaally  strong  and  who  has  consequently  attained  to 
nnasosl  spiritual  ezceUenoe  and  power.  To  the  Gnostic  the 
•  things  of  tiie  world  are  worthless ;  they  are  to  h^m  matters 
of  indifference.  From  this  position  it  easily  followed  that 
seUoDs,  being  merely  external,  were  morally  indifferent, 
and  that  the  true  Gnostic  should  abandon  himself  to  e^ery 
lost  with  perfect  indifference.  The  express  declaration  of 
these  Anttnomian  principled  is  said  to  have  been  given  by 
£piphane8,  son  of  Ourpocrates.  The  notorious  licentiousness 
of  the  sect  was  the  canying  out  of  their  theory  into  practice. 

CABPZOY  (in  Latin  Carpsavitu),  the  name  of  a  family, 
Bttoy  of  whose  members.attained  distinction  in  Saxony  in 
the  17th  and  Idth  centuries  as  jurists,  theologians,  and 
■titennen.  They  traced  their  origin  to  Simon  CarpzoT, 
▼ho  wss  burgomaster  of  Brandenburg  in  the  middle  of 
the  I6th  oe&tury,  and  who  left  two  sons,  Joachim  and 
Benedict. 

Bbvkdicv  Ca&pzoy  (1565-1634),  first  of  this  name, 
teeond  son  of  Simon,  was  an  eminent  jurist  He  was  born 
in  Bruidenburg  in  1565,  and  was  educated  at  the 
nniyersitles  of  Frankfort  and  Wittenberg  and  other  German 
flchoola  He  returned  home  in  1590,  and  was  soon  after 
nominated  assessor  in  law.  In  1595  he  was  appointed 
prafenor  of  law  at  Wittenberg,  whence  he  removed  in 
1603  to  the  court  of  Sophia,  electress  of  Saxony,  at  Coldits, 
▼ho  named  him  her  chancellor.  •  After  some  years  he 
letamed  to  Wittenberg,  and  died  there,  November  26, 
1634,  leaving  five  sonsw  He  published  a  collection  of 
▼ntings  entitled  DisputcUumis  Juridiecf, 

BssrsDioT  Cabpzov  (1595-1666),  secQnd  of  the  name, 
▼Bs  the  second  son  of  the  preceding,  and  like  him  was  a 
great  lawyer.  He  was  bom  at  Wittenberg  in  1595,  was 
at  first  a  professor  at  Leipsic,  obtained  an  honourable  post 
at  Diesden  in  1639,  became  Ordinary  of  the  Faculty  of 
Jurists  at  Leipeic  in  1645,  and  was  named  privy  councillor 
at  Dresden  in  1653.  Among  his  works,  which  had  a  very 
eitensive  influence  on  the  administration  of  justice,  even 
bejood  the  limits  of  Saxony,  are, — Definitionet  forensea 
(1638),  Praetiea  nova  rerum  criminalium  (1635),  Opus 
Jecimouum  iliusirium  Saxonies  (1646),  Processus  juris 
Sixomci  (1657),  ko.  His  last  years  were  spent  at  Leipsic, 
and  his  time  was  entirely  devoted  to  sacred  studies.  He 
read  the  Bible  through  fifty>three  times,  studying  also  the 
ooounents  of  Osiander  and  Cramer,  and  making  voluminous 
Botoa.  These  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  manuscript. 
He  died  at  Leipsic,  August  30,  1666. . 

AuoiTBT  Carpzot  (1612-1683),  fourth  son  of  the  first 
Benedict,  distingmshed  himself  as  a  diplomatist  Bom  at 
Coldits  in  1612,  engaged  first  as  advocate  of  the  court  at 
Wittenberg,  he  was  appointed  in  1657  chancellor  and 
presidont  of  the  Consistory  at  Coburg,  and  from  1676  till 
his  death  was  privy  councOlor  at  Qotha.  He  took  part  in 
ikegotiating  the  treaties  of  Osnaburg  and  Nuremberg.  Like 
his  brother  he  waa  a  man  of  eamest  piety,  and  published 
•eferal  devotional  works.  Ho  died  at  Coburg,  November 
19, 1683. 

JoHAXK  Beitxdiot  Cabpzov  (1607-1657),  fifth  son  of 
the  first  Benedict,  was  bom  at  Bochlitz  in  1607,  became 
pnleasor  of  theology  .at  Leipsic,  made  himself  known  by  a 
S^fAema  Thedc^icum,  in  two  volimiee,  and  died  at  Leipsic, 
^^ctober  22,  1657,  leaving  five  sons,  all  of  whom  attained 
•me  literary  eminence.  ' 


Jouxxv  GoTTLOB  Cjlbpzot  (1670-1767),  grandson  ol 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Dresden  in  1679.  He  waa 
educated  at  Wittenberg,  Leipsic,  and  Altdorf,  became  a 
learned  theologian,  and  in  1719  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
Oriental  languages  at  Leipsic  In  1730  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  and  first  pastor  at  Lftbeck.  His  most 
important  works  were  the  Introduciio  in  Obros  canonieos 
hibliorum  Veteris  Testamenti,  and  Critiea  scura  V,  T.  He 
died  at  Lttbeck,  April  7,  1767. 

JoHAinr  Bbnedici  Cajupsoy  (1720-1803),  grandson  of 
the  first  Johann  Benedict,  was  a  dietinguished  classical 
scholar.  He  was  bora  at  Leipsic  in  1720,  became  professor 
of  philosophy  there  in  1747,  and  in  the  following  year 
removed  to  Helmst&dt  as  professor  of  poetry  and  Greek. 
In  1749  he  was  named  also  professor  of  theology.  He  waa 
author  of  various  philological  works,  wrote  a  dissertation 
on  Mencius,  and  published  an  edition  of  Musseus.  He 
died  April  28,  1803. 

^  CARRANZA,  BiJtTOLEMi  db  (1503-1576),  a  Spanish 
primate  and  theologian,  was  bom  of  noble  fanuly  it 
Miranda  in  Navarre,  in  1 503.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  Alcala,  and  entered  the  Dominican  order.  The  only 
Spaniard  who  oould  pretend  to  rival  him  in  learning  was 
Melchior  Canus,  and  as  professor  of  theology  at  Yalladolid 
he  gained  so  brilliant  a  reputation  that  students  flocked 
thi^er  from  all  parts  of  Spain  to  hear  him.  Charlea  V. 
selected  him  as  envoy  to  the  Council  of  Trent  (1546).  Afc 
this  council  he  eameetly  maintained  that  it  was  the  dnty 
of  priests  to  reside  in  Uieir  benefices ;  and  next  year  Ivi 
(1547)  followed  up  this  appeal  by  publishing  at  Venice  Ds 
necessaria  rssidentia  episcopofum  et  cUiorum  pastorum.  He 
was  alao  chosen  by  Charlea  to  accompany  to  England  the 
prince  who  afterwards  became  Philip  IL,  on  the  visit  which 
he  made  for  the  purpoee  of  marrying  Mary.  Carranza 
became  that  queen's  confessor,  and  laboured  very  zealously 
for  the  re-establishment  of  Roman  Catholicism.  In  1557 
Philip  appointed  him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  a  post 
he  was  very  reluctant  to  accept^  as  he  foresaw  the  jealousy 
which  his  promotion  would  arouse ;  and  indeed  the  bishop 
of  L6rida  the  very  next  year  denounced  him  to  the  Inquisi* 
tion  as  a  heretic,  taking  as  pretext  his  Commentarios  sobrs 
el  caUchismo  Christiano,  published  that  year  at  Antwerp, 
though  that  book  was  approved  by  a  commission  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  It  waa  placed  in  the  Indett  Expurga- 
tortus,  and  Carranza  was  imprisoned  for  eight  years,  after 
which,  on  appealing  to  Rome,  he  was  taken  thither  and 
confined  (1566-1576)  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  In  157C 
he  received  final  sentence,  being  made  to  abjure  opinions 
which  he  had  never  held,  suspended  from  his  archbishopric 
for  five  years,  and  banished  to  the  Dominican  convent  of 
Minerva.  Seven  days  after  this  judgment  he  died.  The 
people  of  Spain  honoured  him  as  a  saint,  and  Gregory 
XIU.  placed  a  highly  laudatory  inscription  on  his  tomb. 
His  most  famous  work,  Summa  Oonciliorumf  first  published 
at  Venice  in  1546,  is  of  considerable  value,  and  has  been 
frequently  reprinted. 

CARRARA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Massa- 
Carrara,  about  62  miles  north-west  of  Florence,  is  situated 
not  far  from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  deep  valley 
watered  by  the  Avenza.  The  principal  buildings  .are  the 
collegiate  church  of  St  Andrea,  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie, 
and  the  ex-ducal  palace.  The  town  owes  its  whole 
importance,  as  well  as  its  very  name,  to  the  quarries  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  which  from  a  very  early  period 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  statuary  marble 
in  the  world.  They  are  for  the  most  part  situated  close  to 
the  village  of  Torano,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  town. 
Of  the  450  quarries  at  present  in  full  working  order,  the 
best  are  those  known  as  Canal  Grande,  Poggio,  Donzio, 
and  Palvaccio.     The  excavation  gives  employment  to  about 
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6000  mmi;  and  nearly  4000  are  engaged  in  the  catting 
and  poliflbing  Bhope,  which  number  about  115.  In  1873 
the  total  Tdlue  of  the  marble  extracted  was  £360,000. 
Oanara  is  bailt  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Luna^ 
an  Etrurian  city  of  considerable  importance;  and  the 
marble  was  mown  to  the  Romans  as  Martnar  Lunarue, 
Napoleon  L  founded  in  the  town  an  academy  of  fine  arts, 
which  still  exists  and  possesses  a  large  collection  of  statues. 
The  only  native  sculptors  of  note  are  Alberti  Maffeoli  in 
the  15th  centu-y  and  Danese  Csttaneoin  the  16tL  The 
population  of  the  town  proper  is  about  8000,  bat  the 
commune  contains  23,827. 

CAKREL,  Armand,  or  more  fully  jEAJf  Baptistb 
NiooLAS  AauAJfD  (1800-1836),  a  distinguished  French 
publicist,  was  bom  at  Bouen,  8th  May  1800.  His  father 
was  a  merchant  in  good  circumstances,  and  he  received  a 
liberal  education  at  the  college  of  his  native  town,  after- 
wards attending  the  military  school  at  St  Oyr.  He  had 
an  intense  admiration  for  the  great  generals  of  Napoleon, 
a^d  his  uncompromising  spirit  and  bold  uprightness  soon 
marked  him  out  as  a  man  of  independent  views,  and  to  be 
suspected.  Entering  the  army  as  sub-lieutenant  he  took  a 
secret  but  active  part  in  the  unsuccessful  conspiracy  of 
Belfdrt.  On  the  outbreak  of  wsur  with  Spain  in  1822, 
Carrel,  whose  sympathies  were  altogether  with  the  Spanish 
cause,-  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  escape  to  Barcelona.  He  enrolled  himself  in  the  foreign 
legion  and  fought  gallantly  against  his  former  comrades. 
Near  Figui&red  the  legion  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and 
Oarrel  became  the  prisoner  of  his  old  general,  Damas.  There 
was  considerable  difficulty  about  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
and  one  council  of  war  condeinned'  Carrel  to  death.  For- 
tunately some  informality  prevented  the  sentence  being 
executed,  and  he  was  toon  afterwards  acquitted  and  set  at 
liberty. 

His  career  as  a  soldier  being  then  finally  closed.  Carrel 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  He  came  to  Paris 
and  began  as  secretary  to  Augustin  Thierry,  the  celebrated 
historian.  His  services  were  found  td  be  of  great  value,  and 
on  his  side  he  not  only  obtained  admirable  training  in 
habits  of  composition,  but  was  led  to  investigate  for  himself 
some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  ^glish  history. 
His  fir3t  work  of  importance  (he  had  already  written  one 
or  two  historical  abstracts)  was  the  Hittory  of  the  Counter- 
Revolution  in  England,  an  exceedingly  able  political  study 
of  the  events  which  culminated  in  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
He  gradually  became  known  as  a  skilful  writer  in  various 
periodicals ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  formed  his  connection 
with  the  National  that  he  became  a  power  in  France. 
The  National  was  at  first  conducted  by  Thiers,  Miguet, 
and  Carrel  in  conjunction ;  but  after  the  revolution  of  July, 
Thiers  and  Mignet  assumed  office,  and  the  whole  manage- 
ment fell  into  the  hands  of  Carrel.  Under  his  direction 
the  journal  became  the  first  political  organ  in  Paris.  His 
judgment  wax  unusually  clear,  his  principles  solid  and 
well  founded,  his  sincerity  and  honesty  beyond  question ; 
and  to  these  qualities  he  united  an  admirable  style » lucid, 
precise,  and  well  balanced.  As  the  defender  of  democracy 
he  had  frequently  to  face  serious  dangers.  He  was  once  in 
Ste  Pelagic,  and  several  times  before  the  tribunal  to  answer 
for  his  journal.  Nor  was  he  in  less  danger  from  private 
enmities.  Before  his  last  fatal  encounter  he  was  twice 
engaged  in  duels  with  editors  of  rival  papers.  The  dispute 
w^ch  led  to  the  duel  with  M.  Emile  de  Qirardin  was*  one  of 
small  moment,  and  might  have  been  amicably  arrange  had 
it  not  been  for  some  slight  obstinacy  on  Carrel's  part'  The 
meeting  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  May  1836. 
De  Qirardin  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  Carrol  in  the 
abdomen.  The  wound  was  at  once  seen  to  be  dangerous, 
and  CanvJ  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  where 


he  died  after  two  days'  soffering.  Hia  worki,  with  biogra- 
phical notice  by  littrd,  have  be^  published  in  five  yolumes 
(Paris,  1858).  A  fine  estimate  of  his  chancter  will  be 
found  in  Mill's  Disaertaiumi,  voL  i 

CARRIAQE,  a  term  which  in  its  widest  signification 
includes  all  structurea  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
transport  of  merchandizd  and  movable  goods  and  of  homan 
beings.  Such  vehicles  are  generally  mounted  on  wheels, 
bat  the  sledge  and  the  litter  are  types  of  the  exception  to 
this  rule.  Carriages,  according  to  the  definition  above 
given,  includes  in  ^ese  days  a  vast  variety  of  forms,  ranging  < 
from  the  humble  wheel-barrow  and  rude  farm-cart  up  to 
the  luxuriously  appointed  sleeping-cars  of  nulways,  and 
the  state  carriages  of  royal  personages.  A  narrowei 
application,  however,  limits  the  term  to  such  vehiclea  as  are 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  persons,  and  it  ia  in  this 
restricted  sense  that  the  term  is  here  used.  Cars  or 
carriages  for  use  on  railways  or  tramways  are  also  excladed, 
^  'and  will  be  dealt  with  in  other  connections. 

Althongh,  doubtleasy  the  primitive  means  of  transport 
was  by  riding  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  camel,  elephant,  or 
other  animal,  there  is  evidence  that  the  use  of  certain 
kinds  of  carriages  dates  from  a^vety  remote  antiquity. 
When  Pharaoh  advanced'  Joseph  to  the  second  place  in 
Egypt  "  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which 
he  had ;  *  «nd  later,  Joseph,  by  command  of  the  king,  sent 
waggons  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  to  convey  Jacob  and  his 
whole  family  to  the  land  of  his  adoption.  Thus  at  this 
early  period  there  were  two  distinct  types  5f  carriage  in  use 
among  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  Egypt, — a  country 
which  from  its  level  character  presented  facilities  for  the 
development  of  this  species  of  convejranoe.  The  use  of 
chariots  in  Egypt  and  among  early  nations  generally  was 
reserved  for  rulers  and  warlike  leaders. 

It  was  among  the  Romans  that  the  use  of  carriages  as  s 
private  means  of  conveyance  was  first  established,  and  with 
that 'people  carriages  attained  great  variety  of  form  as  well 
as  richness  of  ornamentation.  In  all  times  the  employment 
of  carriages  depended  greatly  on  the  condition  of  the  roads 
over  which  they  had  to  be  driven,  and  the  establishment 
of  good  roads,  such  as  the  Appian  Way,  constructed  331 
B.C.,  and  others,  greatly  facilitated  the  development  of 
carriage  travelling  among  the  Romans.  In  Rome  itself, 
and  probably  also  in  other  large  towns,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  restrict  travelling  in  carriages  to  a  few  persons  of 
high  rank,  owing  to  the  narrowness  and  crowdeid  state  ol 
the  streets.  For  the  same  reason  the  transport  of  goods 
along  the  streets  was  forbidden  during  the  ten  hours 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  For  long  journeys  and  to 
convey  large  parties  the  reda  and  carruca  appear  to  have 
been  mostly  used,  but  what  their  construction  and  arrange- 
ments were  is  not  known.  During  the  empire  the  carrisge 
which  app^rs  in  representetions  of  public  ceremonials  is 
the  carpentum.  It  is  very  slight,  with  two  wheels,  some- 
times covered,  and  generally  drawn  by  two  horses.  If  a 
carriage  had  four  horses  they  were  yoked  abreast^  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  not  in  two  pairs  as  now.  From 
the  carruca  are  traced  the  modem  Euro^pean  names, — the 
English  carriage,  the  French  earrosse,  and  the  Italian 
carroua.  The  sirpea  was  a  very  ancient  form  of  vehiqle, 
the  body  of  which  was  of  osier  basket-worL  It  originated 
with  the  Cauls,  by  whom  it  was  named  benna^  and  by  them 
it  was  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  and  goods  in 
iime  of  peace,  and  baggage  during  war.  With  its  name 
are  connected  the  modem  French  hanne,  hannsUm,  poiinme, 
and  panier, — all  indicating  basket-work.  The  euedum  wss 
a  two-wheeled  carriage,  the  form  of  which  the  Roman? 
copied  from  the  war  cars  of  the  Belgse. 

These  various  vehicles  were  sometimes  very  tmlendidly 
ornamented  with  gold  and  predoui  vtones ;  and  covered 
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wmBgei  aaem  more  and  more  to  bave  become  appendagee 
of  Bom«i  p<m^  and  magnifioence.  Snmptuaiy  lawi  were 
enacted  on  acconnt  of  tiie  public  extrayagance,  but  thej 
woe  little  regarded,  and  were  altogether  abrogated  by  the 
empefor  SeTenu.  Soetoniua  states  that  Nero  took  with 
him  on  his  tzarels  no  less  than  a  thonaand  carriages. 

On  the  introdoction  of  the  feudal  system  the  use  of 
carnages  was  for  some  time  prohibited,  as  tending  to  render 
the  vusals  less  fit  for  military  service.  Men  of  all  grades 
and  professionB  rode  on  horses  or  mules,  and  sometimes  the 
monka  and  women  on  she-asses.  Horseback  was  the 
general  mode  of  trarelling;  and  hence  the  memben  of 
the  eonndl,  who  at  the  dwt  and  on  other  occasions  were 
employed  as  ambassadors,  were  called  rittmeitter.  In  this 
Banner  also  great  lords  made  their  public  entiy  into  cities. 

Covered  carnages  were  known  in  the  begixming  of  the 
16th  eentniy,  bnt  their  use  was  confined  to  ladies  of  the  fint 
nmk ;  and  as  it  was  accounted  a  reproach  for  men  to  ride 
m  them,  the  electcKS  and  princes  sometimes  excused  their 
aon-attendance  at  meetings  of  the  state  by  the  plea  that 
their  health  would  not  permit  them  to  ride  on  horseback. 
Oofvered  eaniagea  were  for  a  long  time  forbidden  even  to 
women ;  bat  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century  they 
hsgan  to  be  employed  by  the  emperor,  kings,  and  princes, 
m  jouraeya,  and  afterwards  on  state  ocoaaiona.  Jn  1474 
the  Emperar  Frederick  IH.  visited  Frankfort  in  a  dose 
eazxiage^  and  again  in  the  following  year  in  a  veiy  magni- 
ficent coveted  carriage.  Shortly  afterwards  carriages  began 
to  be  atJendidly  ^Morated;  that,  for  instance,  of  the 
daBtnas  of  Brandenburg  at  the  tournament  held  at  Ruppin 
m  1609  vraa  gilded  all  over,  and  that  of  the  duchess  of  Meek- 
(enhargvraa  hung  with  red  satin.  When  Cardinal  Dietrich- 
•tain  made  his  entrance  into  Vienna  in  1611,  forty  carriages 
vent  to  meet  him  ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  consort  of 
the  Emperor  Matthiaa  made  her  puUio  entrance  on  her 
Biarriage  in  a  caniage  covered  with  perfumed  leather.  The 
wedding  carriage  of  the  fint  wife  of  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
iriio  was  a  Spanish  princess,  oost^  together  with  the  harness, 
38,000  florins^  Those  of  the  emperor  are  thus  described  : 
"In  Uie  imperial  coaches  no  great  magnificence  was  to 
be  seen  ;  they  were  covered  over  with  red  cloth  and  black 
ittOs.  The  harness  was  black,  ard  in  the  whole  work 
there  vraa  no  gold.  The  panels  were  of  glass,  and  on 
^*  acoonnt  they  were  called  the  imperial  glass  coaches. 
On  festiYals  the  harness  was  ornamented  with  red  silk 
fringes^  Hie  imperial  coaches  were  distinguished  only  by. 
tiieir  having  leather  traces  ;  but  the  ladies  in  the  imperial 
seite  were  obliged  to  be  contented  with  carriages  the  traces 
of  whidi  were  made  of  ropes."  At  the  magnificent  court 
of  Duke  Ernest  Augustus  at  Hanover,  in  1681,  there  were 
fifty  gilt  coaches  wi£h  six  horses  each.  The  first  time  that 
ambaasadMs  appeared  in  coaches  on  a  public  solemnity  was 
at  the  imperial  comnussion  held  at  Erfurt  in  1613.  Soon 
after  this  time  coaches  l>ecame  common  all  over  Qer- 
Bkaoy,  notwithstanding  various  orders  and  admonitions  to 
deter  vassala  from  using  them.  These  yehides  appear  to 
have  been  of  very  rude  construction.  Beckoiann  describes 
t  view  he  had  seen  of  Bremen,  painted  by  John  Landwehr 
in  1661,  in  which  was  represented  a  long  quadrangular 
ttfriage,  ^yparently  not  suspended  by  straps,  and  covered 
with  a  eanopy  supported  by  four  pillars,  but  without  cur- 
tains. In  the  side  was  a  small  door,  and  in  front  a  low 
seat  or  box ;  the  coachman  sat  upon  the  horses ;  and  the 
die»  of  tlie  persons  within  proved  them  to  be  burgomasters. 
At  Vum  in  the  14th,  16th,  and  even  16th  centuries,  the 
ftmck  moftarcha  rode  commonly  on  horses,  the  servants  of 
the  court  on  mules,  and  the  princesses  and  principal  ladies 
metimeB  on  asses.  Persons  even  of  the  highest  rank  some- 
teas  sat  behind  their  equerry  cm  the  same  horse.  Carriages, 
^  were  used  at  a  very  eariy  period  in  France  ;  for 


there  is  still  extant  an  ordinance  of  Philip  the  Fair,  issued 
in  1294,  by  which  citicens*  wives  are  prolubited  from  using 
them.  It  appears,  however,  that  about  1550  there  were 
only  three  carriages  at  Parisy—one  belonging  to  the  queen, 
another  to  Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  the  third  to  Ren6  de 
Laval,  a  very  corpulent  nobleman  who  was  unable  to  ride 
on  horseback.  The  coaches  used  in  the  time  of  Henry  lY. 
were  not  suspended  by  straps  (an  improvement  referred  to 
the  time  of  Louis  XIY.),  though  they  were  provided  with  a 
canopy  supported  by  four  ornamental  pillars,  and  with 
curtains  of  stuff  or  leather. 

Occasional  allusion  is  made  to  the  use  of  some  kinds  of 
vehicles  in  England  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  The 
Squyr  of  Low  Degree^  a  poem  of  a  period  anterior  to 
Chaucer,  a  description  of  a  sumptuous  carriage  occura  t 

**  To-morrow  ye  thftU  on  hunting  Due 
And  ride,  my  daughter,  ki  a  chare. 
It  shall  be  corer'd  with  velvet  red. 
And  cloth  of  fine  gold  aU  about  toot  head. 
With  damask  white  and  azore  blue 
Well  diaper'd  with  lilies  new.** 

Chaucer  himself  describes  a  chare  as 

*'  With  gold  wrought  and  pienie.**  ^ 

When  Richard  IL  of  England,  towards  the  end  of  the 
14th  century,  was  obliged  to  fly  before  his  rebellious 
subjects,  he  and  all  his  foUowen  were  on  horseback,  while 
his  mother  alone  used  a  carriage^  The  oldest  carriages 
used  in  England  were  known  as  chares,  cars,  chariots, 
carochea,  and  whirlicotes;  but  these  became  less  fashionable 
when  Ann,  the  wife  of  Richard  11.,  showed  the  English 
ladies  how  gracefully  she  could  ride  on  the  side-saddle, 
Stow,  ih  his  Survey  of  London^  remarking,  "  so  was  riding 
in  those  whirlicotes  and  chariots  forsaken  except  at 
coronations  and  such  like  spectacles."  The  same  writer 
states  that  in  the  year  1564  Quilliam  Boonen,  a  Dutch- 
man, became  the  queen'a  coachman,  and  was  the  first  that 
brought  the  use  of  coaches  into  England.  Although  Stow 
is  incorrect  in  thus  attributing  the  introduction  of  coaches 
to  the  time  of  Elixabeth,  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the 
period  he  indicates,  the  use  of  wheeled  vehicles  began  to  be 
so  common  that  it  then  became  a  prominent  public  fact 
"Little  by  littie,*  he  again  states,  "they  became  usual 
among  the  nobilitie  and  others  of  sort,  and  within  twenty 
years  became  a  great  trade  of  coachmaking."  By  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  the  use  of  coaches  had 
become  so  prevalent  that  in  1601  the  attention  of  Parliar 
ment  was  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  a  Bill "  to  restrain  the 
excessive  use  of  coaches  "  was  introduced,  which,  however, 
was  rejected  on  the  second  reading.  Their  use  told  severely 
on  the  occupation  of  the  Thames  watermen,  and  Taylor  the 
poet  and  waterman  complained  bitterly  both  in  prose  and 
verse  against  the  new-fangled  practice : — 

"  Oarroaches,  coacbea,  jades,  and  Flanders  mares 
Doe  rob  ue  of  our  aharea,  our  warea,  our  |area. 
Against  the  ground  we  stand  and  Imock  our  heels, 
Whilest  all  our  profit  runs  away  on  wheeles.** 

The  sneers  of  vrits  and  watermen  notwithstanding, 
coaches  became  so  common,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century  they  were  estimated  to  number  more  than 
6000  in  London  and  its  surrounding  country. 

Vehicles  plying  for  public  convenience,  we  have  seei, 
were  in  existence  during  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  concurrentiy  with  the  renewal  of  carriage  locoraotiou 
in  the  16th  century,  public  carriages  were  again  re^ 
established.  Hackney  coaches  were  first  introduced  in 
France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIY.  by  one  Nicolas 
Sauvage,  who  lived  at  the  ^ign  of  Saint  Fiacre  in  the  Rue 
St  Martin,  and  hence  hired  carriages  came  to  be  called 
fiaortit  though  eventually  the  name  was  restricted  to  snoh 
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as  were  itationed  for  hire  in  tlie  streets.  In  1650  Charles 
Yillenne  obtained  the  exclosiye  priyilege  of  hiring  out 
fiaertM  in  Paris  for  a  payment  of  5000  livres.  The 
prototype  of  the  modem  omnibns  first  commenced  plying 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  on  the  18th  March  1662,  going  at 
fixed  hours,  at  a  stated  fare  of  fire  sous.  Soldiers,  lackeys, 
pages,  and  liveiy  servants  were  forbidden  to  enter  such  con- 
veyances, which  were  announced  to  be  pour  la  plus  grand 
commodiU  et  libertS  dea  personnet  de  merite.  In  the  time 
of  Charles  X.  the  omnibus  system  in  reality  was  established ; 
for  no  ezclosion  of  any  class  or  condition  of  person  who 
tendered  the  proper  fare  was  permitted  in  the  vehicles  then 
put  on  various  routes,  and  the  fact  of  the  carriages  being 
thus  at  the  service  of  all  gave  rise  to  the  present  name. 

Hackney  coaches  were  first  established  in  London  in 
1625.  Writing  in  1634  to  Lord  Stafford,  Mr  Garrard  says, — 
*<  Here  is  one  Captain  Bailey ;  he  hath  been  a  sea  captain, 
but  now  lives  on  the  land,  abont  this  city,  where  he  tries 
experiments.  He  hath  erected,  according  to  his  ability, 
some  four  hackney-coaches,  put  his  men  in  livery,  and 
appointed  them  to  stand  at  the  May-pole  in  the  Strand, 
giving  them  instructions  at  what  rate  to  carry  men  into 
scrveial  parts  of  the  town,  where  all  day  they  may  be  had. 
Other  hackney-men  seeing  this  way,  they  flocked  to  the 
same  place,  and  perform  their  journeys  at  the  same  rate, 
BO  that  sometimes  there  is  twenty  of  them  together." 

In  1637  there  were  in  London  and  Westminster  up 
fewer  than  50  such  coaches ;  in  1652  they  had  increased 
to  200,  and  in  1654  to  300,  employing  600  horses.  In 
1694  the  number  of  hackney  coaches  was  lixnited^to  700, 
and  in  1715  to  800.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  competi- 
tion of  sedan  chairs,  the  hackney-coach  held  its  pUce  and 
grew  in  importance  till  it  was,  about  1820,  supplanted  by 
the  eahiiolet  de  place,  now  shortened  into  "  cab,"  which 
had  previously  held  a  most  important  place  in  Paris. 
In  tlmt  city  the  cabriolet  came  into  great  public  favour 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  in  the  year 
1813  there  were  1150  such  vehicles  plying  in  the 
Parisian  streets.  The  original  cabriolet  was  a  kind  of 
hooded  gig,  inside  which  the  driver  sat,  besides  whom 
there  was  only  room  left  for  a  single  passenger.  Mr 
Hansom,  the  inventor  whose  name  attaches  to  the  London 
two-wheeled  vehicle  to  the  present  day,  patented  his  cab 
first  in  the  year  1834.  It  consisted  originally  of  a  square 
body  hung  in  the  centre  of  a  square  frame,  the  two  wheels 
being  about  7  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  the  same  height 
as  the  vehicl&  On  this  very  numerous  improvements  were 
quickly  made,  and  in  1836,  after  a  fresh  patent  had  been 
obtained  in  name  of  Messrs  Gillett  and  Chapman,  a  com- 
pany was  formed  for  establishing  hansom  cabs  essentially 
the  same  as  now  in  use. 

Of  coaches  possessing  a  history  the  two  best  known  in 
the  United  Kingdom  are  Her  Majesty's  state  coach,  and 
that  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  latter  is  the 
oldest,  having- been  built,  or  at  least  first  used,  for  tlie 
procession  of  Sir  Charles  Asgil,  Lord  Mayor  elect,  in 
November  1757.  The  body  of  this  wonderful  vehicle  is 
not  supported  by  springs,  but  hung  on  leather  straps ;  and 
the  whole  structure  is  very  richly  loaded  with  ornamental 
carving,  gilding,  and  paint-work.  The  different  panels  and 
the  doors  contain  various  allegorical  groups  of  figures  re- 
presenting suitable  subjects  and  heraldic  devices  painted  in 
a  spirited  manner.  The  royal  state  coach,  which  is  described 
as  **  the  most  superb  carriage  ever  built,"  was  designed  by 
Sir  William  Chambers,  the  paintings  on  it  were  executed 
by  Cipriani,  and  the  work  was  completed  in  1761.  The 
following  is  an  official  description  of  it : — 

"The  whole  of  the  carnage  and  body  is  richly  ornamented  with 
laurel  and  carved  work,  beautifully  gilt  The  length,  24  feet; 
width,  8  iiB««t  8  inches ;  height.  12  feot ;  length  of  pole.  12  feet  4 


inches ;  we^ht,  4  tons.  The  earrla^  and  body  of  the  eoach  is  com* 
posed  aa  folfowa :— Of  four  large  Tntoni,  who  sanport  th*  body  h? 
four  braces,  covered  with  red  morocco  leather,  ana  ornamented  wita 
gilt  buckles,  the  two  figures  placed  in  front  of  the  carriage  beat 
the  driver,  and  ore  repreaentea  in  the  action  of  drawing  by  cablet 
extending  round  their  ahoulder^  and  thtf  cranes  and  soondinff  shelli 
to  announce  the  approach  of  the  monarch  of  the  Ocean  ;  ana  those 
at  the  back  carry  the  imperial  fasces,  topped  with  tridents.  The 
driver's  foot-boaid  is  a  large  scallop  shell,  ornamented  with  bunches 
of  reods  and  other  marine  plants.  The  pole  represents  a  bundle  of 
lances ;  the  splinter  bar  is  composed  of  a  rich  moulding,  issuing  from 
beneath  a  voluted  shell,  and  each  end  terminating  in  the  head  of  a 
dolphin ;  and  the  wheels  are  imitated  ttam  those  of  the  ancient 
triumphal  chariot  The  body  of  the  coach  is  composed  of  eight 
palm-trees,  which,  branching  out  at  the  top,  sustain  the  roof ;  and 
four  angular  trees  are  loaded  with  trophies  allusive  to  the  victories 
obtained  by  Great  Britain,  during  the  late  glorious  War,  supported 
by  four  lions'  heads.  On  the  centre  of  the  roof  stand  three  boys, 
representing  the  genii  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  support- 
ing the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  pnd  holding  in  their  hands 
the  sceptre,  iwprd  of  state,  and  ensigns  of  knighthoM ;  their  bodies 
are  adorned  with  festoons  of  laorel,  which  fall  from  thence  towards 
the  four  oomera^  The  panels  and  doors  are  painted  with  appronii< 
ate  emblematical  devices,  and  the  linings  are  of  scarlet  velvet  ricnly 
embossed  with  national  emblems.** 

Ifodem  Carriages, — The  forms  of  carriages  as  now  built 
are  so  numerous  as  almost  to  defy  classification,  and  they 
altogether  baffle  detailed  description.  The  climate,  con- 
ditions of  life,  and  yarioua  other  droumstances  of  different 
countries  have  originated  modified  forms  of  carriage  in  each 
of  them,  some  of  which  haye  come  into  general  ose,  while 
others  are  seldom  seen  out  of  the  land  of  their  origin.  Mr 
G.  N.  Hooper,  of  the  firm  of  Hooper  dc  Ca  of  London, 
who  has  given  valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
the  present  article,  supplies  the  following  table  of  modern 
carriages  with  the  countries  of  their  origin : — 


Coach. 

Eotze,  Berlin. 

Hungaiy  or  Prussia. 

Chariot 

Coupfe. 

France. 

Barouche. 

Calkhe. 

Britzska. 

BriUska. 

Austria. 

DroskL 

Droitxska. 

Germany  and  Rnsna. 

Cabriolet 

Cabriolet 

Franca. 

Cab  Phaeton. 

Milord  or  Victoria 

England. 

Mail  Phaeton. 

ft 

Gig  and  Tilbury. 

Tilbury. 
Curricle. 

» ' 

Curricle. 

Italy. 

Landau. 

Landau. 

Germany. 

Fouigon. 

Pourgon. 

France. 

Dog-cart 

To-cai^ 

England. 

Omnibus. 

Omnibus.             j 

France  (byShillibefr, 
an  Englishman). 

Drag. 

Park  Phaeton. 

Malle-Ancluae. 
Phaeton  ae  pare. 

England. 

t» 

Brougham. 

Petit  coupfi.         } 

(Lord  Brougham)r 

Double  Brougham.   { 
Clarence.                  ( 

Clarence. 

England. 

Waggonette. 
So^le. 

Waggonette 
Socmble. 

tt 

T-cart. 

T-cart. 

" 

Sociable-landau. 

Basket  carriage. 

Panier-k-salade. 

tt 

Britzska-chanot 

Eilwagen. 

Germany. 

Spider  phaeton. 

••• 

America. 

Rockaway. 

... 

Char-^cot^ 

... 

Switzeriand. 

Tarantas. 

Voiture  de  voyage. 

Russia. 

Kibitka. 

... 

Telepa. 
Troika. 

... 
... 

t» 

Outside  car  on  two  J 
or  four  wheels.       { 

*' 

Ireland. 

Sledge. 

:    ^ 

Russia,  Norway,  Gei- 

Carriole. 

Norway. 

In  addition  to  this  list  there  are  numberless  forms  of  fancy 
carriage,  and  the  misdirected  ingenuity  of  ooach-buildecs  is 
frequently  exercised  in  the  attempt  to  combine  the  features 
and  advantages    of   severs]    vehicles  in    one  stracture^ 
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genezall/  with  the  result  of  rendering  it  unfit  to  be  used 
wink  comfort  or  safety  in  any  form. 

In  comparing  the  carriages  of  the  present  da j  with  those 
of  eaiher  periods  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  many 
dmunstanoes  apart  from  the  skill  and  invention  of  the 
oosch-boilder  have  combined  to  modify,  or  to  necessitate 
the  modification,  of  such  structures.  The  condition  of 
streets  and  roads  was  such,  at  no  very  remote  date,  as 
to  permit  of  only  the  most  cautious  traffic  within  limited 
aress  in  vdiicles  of  great  strength,  solidity,  and  weight 
Ihs  paving  of  streets  and  macadamixation  of  highways 
gave  designers  of  carriages  facilities  for  planning  vehicles 
of  a  li^t,  aicy  type  on  more  elegant  lines,  of  which  oppor- 
tanities  they  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage.  Again, 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  railways,  not  only  public 
Gosches  but  private  carriages  had  to  be  built  with  a  view 
to  afford  accommodation  for  undertaking  long  journeys, 
which  are  now  entirely  performed  by  railway,  and  that 
ctreomstance  also  now  enables  the  coach-builder  to  give 
prifflszy  attention  to  the  comfort,  gracefulness,  and  elegance 
of  the  vehicles  he  constructs.  But  after  allowance  is  made 
for  all  such  drcumstanoes,  there  remains  to  ooach-builders, 
and  especially  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  a  very  large  share 
of  credit,  for  the  inventive  skill  and  ingenuity  which  has 
brought  the  modem  carriage  to  that  perfection  of  workman- 
ih^  and  artistic  finish  which  it  everjrwhere  displays.  To 
snumerate  the  improvements  in  coach-building,  which  have 
been  effected  chiefly  in  the  present  century,  would  demand 
a  Doeh  greater  space  than  can  be  devoted  to  this  subject 
It  must  suffice  simply  to  point  to  the  CoUinge  axle  invented 
in  1792,  now  universally  adopted,  by  means  of  which 
idieels  require  oiling  only  once  in  several  months.  The 
elliptic  springs,  upon  which  nearly  all  carriages  are  now 
mounted,  were  patented  by  Obadiah  Elliott  in  1804.  A 
gratt  many  ingenious  devices  have  also  been  adopted  for 
ficilitating  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  head  of  landaus 
or  such  carriages  as  are  made  to  be  open  or  close  at  pleasure. 
And  generally  coach-building  bas  enjoyed  a  full  share  of  the 
ftdvantagea  flowing  from  the  improved  mechanical  devices 
end  processes  of  modem  times. 

Coachmahing, — Coachmaking  is  a  combination  of  crafts 
rarely  united  in  one  trade,  embracing,  as  it  does,  work  in 
such  diverse  materials  as  wood,  iron,  £teel,  brass,  cloth, 
Uather,  ivoxy,  hair,  Ac  A  great  division  of  labour  and 
numerous  highly  skilled  artizans  are  consequently  employed 
m  the  various  stages  in  the  constraction  of  a  high-dass 
carriage.  The  workmen  include  body-makers,  who  build 
^  the  part  in  which  persons  sit ;  carriage-makers,  who 
make  or  fit  together  all  the  under  parts  of  the  vehicle  on 
which  the  body  rests ;  wheel-wrights,  joiners,  and  fitters  ; 
trimmers,  who  fit  up  the  inside  of  the  carriage ;  and  several 
daises  of  smiths  for  special  work  connected  with  the  iron 
framing,  axles,  springs,  kc^  Painting  is  an  important  part 
of  the  business,  ^ose  piofessing  it  being  divided  into 
body,  carriage,  and  heraldry  or  ornamental  painters ;  and 
after  the  painter  cornea  the  polisher  who  gives  the  final 
hrilliant  polish  to  the  outside  of  the  whole  structure. 

A  very  great  deal  in  the  coach-making  business  depends 
on  the  selection  of  materials.  Ash  is  the  kind  of  wood 
commonly  used  in  the  framework  both  of  body  and  carriage ; 
and  the  quality  best  suited  for  body-wood  is  that  of  a  xnild 
sod  free  nature,  while  for  the  carriage  the  wood  cannot  be 
too  strong  or  robust  Full-grown  wood,  of  course,  is  best 
•oited  ioft  both  purposes,  and  the  planks  must  be  allowed 
to  lis  untQ  they  are  property  seasoned,  as  is  indeed  most 
Wiftitiftl  with  all  the  wood  used  in  the  buildingof  a  carriage. 
After  the  framework  is  made,  the  lower  purt  of  the  body 
ii  panelled  up  with  the  softest  bay  mahogany,  plain  and 
m  from  grain.  The  kinds  of  wood  generally  applied  to 
«Qadi-wheel  making  are  elm  or  fustic  for  the  saves,  oak 


for  the  spokes,  tad  ash  lor  the  felloes  ;  but  beech  felloee 
are  often  used,  and  i£  has  been  found  by  experience  that 
beech,  when  the  felloes  are  cut  from  the  log  shortly  after  it  li 
felled,  and  kept  untQ  they  become  dry  before  being  put 
upon  wheels,  answers  admirably  for  this  purpose.  American 
hickory  is  also  one  of  the  best  availabls  woods  for  spokes 
as  well  as  carriage  poles ;  and  a  large  trade  is  now  con- 
ducted between  Qreat  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  tho 
imj^ortation  of  American  machine-made  hickory  wheela 
Canadian  black  walnut  has  also  come  into  use  as  a  sub- 


stitute for  mahogany  in  panelling,  and  many  other  wooda 
are  available  for  speoal  portions  of  carriages. 

Formerly,  in  the  making  of  coach-springs,  nothing  was 
used  but  German  steel,  which  from  its  hsKbicas  was  more 
apt  to  snap  than  the  English  steel  now  employed  for  that 
purpose.  The  latter  combines  with  superior  elasticity  a 
strength  that  enables  the  spring-maker  to  fabricate  bis 
springs  at  least  one-third  lighter,  while  they  stand  equal 
fatigue.  The  iron  mounting  of  coach-work  requires  the 
skill  of  experienced  smiths;  for,  besides  solidity,  some 
degiee  of  taste  is  requisite  to  form  the  shapes  and  sets  of 
the  different  parts.  Ko  branch  of  coach-making  contributes 
more  to  the  elegance  of  the  vehicle  than  that  of  the  painter 
Uis  colours  must  be  of  the  best  quality  in  order  to  stand 
exposure  in  all  weathers.  The  varnish  used  is  copal,  of 
which  thsre  are  two  kinds, — the  finest  for  finishing  the 
body,  and  the  sscond  for  finishing  the  carriage.  Between 
paints  of  different  qualities  and  varnish,  a  well-finished 
carriage  gets  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  separate  coots 
before  it  is  finished.  Between  each  coating  of  varnish 
colour  and  vamish  the  work  ia  carefully  rabbed  smooth  and 
flat  with  pumice  or  fine  glass  paper,  and  the  final  polish  ia 
attained  by  robbing  with  the  pabn  of  the  hand. 

The  growth  and  development  of  railway  travelling,  instead 
of  checking  the  use  of  horse-drawn  vehicles,  or  injuring  th^ 
art  of  the  coach-builder,  ha^  had  a  very  powerful  influence 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Bailway  travelling  has  caused 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  cabs  and  other  public 
vehicles,  while  increasing  wealth  has  multiplied  luxurious 
private  carriages.  Tho  revival  of  the  driving  of  four-horse 
drags,  in  imitation  of  the  old  stage  coaches,  between  London 
and  various  suburban  towns  (one  going  to  Brighton),  which 
has  taken  place  of  late  years,  ia  deserving  of  note.  These 
coaches  were  put  on  the  road  by  members  of  several  aristo- 
cratic clubs,  not  with  a  view  to  profit ;  their  success,  how- 
ever, has  been  very  great 

As  a  coach-making  and  coaching  country,  England  has 
long  held  the  foremost  place.  "  The  road,"  its  coaches, 
and  their  drivers  figure  largely  in  the  popular  literature  of 
the  country,  and  the  perfection  of  coach  equipment  has 
been  an  unfailing  source  of  national  pride.  British  coach- 
builders  still  continue  to  hold,  almost  without  dispute,  the 
highest  position  in  their  craft ;  and  that  expensive  luxury — 
a  first-class  London-buUt  carriage— cannot,  for  honest  work- 
manship, handsome  lines,  and  beautiful  finish,  be  excelled 
by  any  product  of  industry.  (j.  pa.) 

CARRICKFERQUS,  a  maritime  county  of  a  town,  and 
a  co-extensive  parliamentary  borough  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  province  of  Ulster^  in  Ireland.  It  is  enclosed  by  the 
county  of  Antrim,  except  on  the  S.  where  it  is  skirted  by 
the  Bay  of  Carrickfergua  (Belfast  Lough).  It  comprises 
an  area  of  16,702  acres,  of  which  129  are  occupied  by  tho 
town.  The  surface  is  in  general  hilly ;  Lough  Moume,  a 
lake  of  about  90  acres  in  extent,  is  556  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  highest  mountain,  Blieve  Trae,  which 
conunands  a  magnificent  prospect,  attains  an  elevation  of 
1100  feet  The  land  near  the  sefr«hore  is  an  alluvial 
plain.  The  farms  are  small,  except  in  the  hiUy  district, 
where  graring  is  carried  on.  The  chief  crope  are  oats  and 
potatoes,  for  which  sea-weed,  with  lime  and  vegetable 
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matter,  forms  the  manure ;  and  the  district  has  long  been 
famous  for  the  mannfactore  of  cheese.  The  fisheries  are 
ralaable  and  ezteosiTe,  and  the  oysters  taken  off  the  coast 
are  highly  prized  for  their  size  and  flayonr.  At  Dancrae, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  on  the  property  of 
the  marquis  of  Downshire,  rock-salt  of  remarkable  purity 
and  in  large  quantity  is  found  in  the  Triassio  sandstone. 

According  to  ecclesiastical  arrangement,  this  burgal 
county  forms  a  single  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Connor. 
The  population  numbered  8520  persons  in  1851,  and  9397 
in  1871, — 4280  males  and  5117  females.  The  borough 
returns  one  member  to  parliament 

The  town  of  Carrickfergus,  from  which  the  county  and 
adjoining  bay  fake  their  name,  is  9}  miles  north-east  of 
Belfast  by  xaiL  It  stretches  along  the  shore  of  Belfast 
Lough,  is  about  one  mile  in  length,  and  consists  of  the  old 
or  walled  town  in  the  centre,  the  Irish  quarter  on  the 
west,  and  the  Scotch  quarter  on  the  east, — the  last  being 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen,  descendants  from  a  colony 
driven  by  religious  persecution  from  Galloway  and  Ayr- 
shire about  the  year  1665.  The  town  is  irregularly  built, 
and  deficient  in  neatness.  The  principal  building  is  the 
old  castle,  standing  on  a  projecting  rock,  from  which  the 
town  deriyes  the  name  Oarrick ;  it  was  formerly  a  place  of 
much  strength,  an4  is  still  maintained  as  an  arsenal,  and 
mounted  with  heavy  guna.  The  ancient  donjon  or  keep, 
90  feet  in  height,  is  stiU  in  good  preservation.  The  parish 
church,  an  antiquated  oruof  orm  structure,  was  ori^nally 
a  chapel  or  oratory  dependent  on  a  Franciscan  monastery. 
The  entrance  to  a  subterranean  passage  between  the  two 
establishments  is  still  jisible  under  ^  commuiiion-table 
of  the  church.  The  jail,  built  on  the  site  of  the  above- 
mentioned  monastery,  was  formerly  the  county  of  Antrim 
prison.  The  court-house,  which  adjoins  the  jail,  is  a  neat 
tnodem  building.  When  Carrickfergus  was  the  county 
town  of  Antrim  (which  it  ceased  to  be  in  1850)^  the  assizes 
were  held  there.  The  town  has  some  trade  in  domestic 
produce  and  in  linen  manufactures,  there  being  several 
flax  spinning-mills  and  a  bleach-work  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Distilling  is  carried  on  in  the  town. 
Yei^sels  of  100  tons  burden  can  discharge  at  the  pier,  and 
there  is  a  patent  slip  on  the  shore.  The  population  of  the 
municipal  town  was  3543  in  1851,  and  4212  in  1871, 
with  an  excess  at  the  latter  date  of  528  females.  In  1871 
567  were  Catholics  and  3645  Protestants,  and  of  the  Isitter 
2056  were  Presbyteriana. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  town  obtained  a  charter, 
and  this  was  confirmed  by  James  I.,  who  added  the  piiyilege  of 
sending  two  burgesses  to  the  Irish  parliament  The  corporation, 
however,  was  superseded,  under  the  provisions  of  iJie  Municipal 
Beform  Act  of  1840,  by  a  board  of  municipal  commisaionera.  In 
1182,  John  de  Courcy,  to  whom  Henry  II.  had  granted  all  the  parts 
of  IHster  he  could  obtain  possession  of  by  the  swoid,  fixed  a 
colony  in  this  district.  Do  Courcy  built  the  caatie  which  aJEterwards 
came  into  possession  of  the  De  L&cy  family,  who,  being  ejected,  in- 
Tited  Edward  Bruoe  to  besiege  it  (1315).  After  a  desperate  resist- 
ance the  garrison  surrendered.  In  1386,  the  town  was  burned  by 
the  Scots,  and  in  liOO  was  destroyed  by  tiie  combined  Scots  and 
Irish.  Stfbsequently,  it  suffered  much  by  famine  and  the  occa- 
sional assaults  of  the  neighbouring  Irish  chieftains,  whose  farour 
the  townsmen  were  at  length  necessitated  to  sectire  by  the  payment 
of  an  annuaV  tribute.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  many  Scotch 
CoTenanters  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  to  avoid  the  persecution 
directed  against  them.  In  the  dvil  wars,  from  1641,  Csmckfergus 
was  one  of  the  chief  places  of  refage  for  the  Protestants  of  the 
eonnty  of  Antrim;  and  on  July  10,  1642,  the  first  Presbytery  held 
in  Irdand  met  there.  In  that  year  the  garrison  was  commanded 
br  General  Munix>e,  who  having  afterwards  relinquished  the  cause 
of  the  English  Perliament,  was,  ia.1648,  surprised  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Sip  Robert  Adair.  At  a  later  period  Carrickfergus  waa  held  by 
the  partisans  of  James  II.,  but  surrendered  in  1689  to  the  forces 
nnder  King  William's  general  Schomberg ;  and  in  1G90  it  was 
Tuited  by  ^ing  William,  who  landed  here  on  hia  expedition  to 
Ireland.  In  1760  it  was  surnrised  by  a  French  squadron  under 
Commodore  Thourot^  who  lanoed  with  about  ICOO  men,  tmd,  after 


holding  the  plaoa  for  a  fow  days,  STSCuated  it  on  the  approach  ol 


town. 

OARRICK-ON-SUIR,  a  town  of  Ireknd  in  the  aonth 
riding  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  province  of  Monster,  is 
situated  on  the  Suir,  14  miles  east  of  donmel,  with  a 
station  on  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  railway.  It  was 
formerly  a  walled  town,  and  contains  some  very  ancient 
buildings,  such  as  the  parish  church  .and  the  castle,  erected 
in  1309,  which  belongs  to  the  Butler  family.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  but  connected  by  a  bridge  of  the 
14th  century,  stands  the  suburb  of  Carrickbeg,  with  an 
abbey  founded  in  1*336.  The  woollen  manufactures  for 
which  the  town  was  formerly  famous  still  give  employment 
to  about  400  people ;  and  upwards  of  1000  are  at  work  in 
the  linen  and  flax  factories.  A  thriving  export  trade  is 
carried  on  in  agricultural  produce,  and  sla^  is  extensively 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Oarrick-on-Suir  became  a 
place  of  importance  soon  after  the  £nglish  conquest  of 
Ireland,  and  it  still  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the 
Butler  family.     Population  in  1871,  7792. 

CARRIER^  in  its  general  acceptation,  is  a  person  who 
conveys  the  goods  of  another  for  hire.  In  its  mere 
colloquial  use  it  was  applied  to  the  class  of  men,  now 
rendered  comparatively  obsolete  by,  the  railway  system^ 
.who  conveyed  goods  in  carts  or  waggons  on  tiie  public 
roads.  In  jurisprudence,  however,  the  term  is  collectively 
applied  to  all  conveyers  of  property,  whether  by  land  oi 
water ;  and  in  this  sense  the  late  changes  and  enlargements 
of  the  system  of  transit  throughout  the  world  have  given 
additional  importance  to  the  subject  The  law  by  which 
carriers,  both  by  land  and  sea,  are  made  responsible  for  the 
goods  intrusted  to  them,  is  founded  on  the  pretorian  edict 
of  the  civil  law,  to  which  the  ninth  title  of  Uie  fourth  book 
of  the  Pandect  is  devoted.  The  edict  itself  is  contained 
in  these  few  words,  **nautcB,  caupoties,  ttabuktrii,  quod 
cujitsque  tahmm  fore  reeeperint,  nin  retUtuent,  in  tot 
ntdieium  dabo/*  The  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  rule  so 
announced  has  had  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Throughout  the  great  civilized 
region  which  look  its  law  directly  from  the  Roman  fountain, 
and  through  the  other  lees  civilized  countries  which  followed 
the  same  commercial  code,  it  laid  a  foundation  for  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  carrier's  engagement  to  the  public  is  a  con- 
tract of  indemnity.  It  bound  him,  in  the  general  case,  te 
deliver  what  he  had  been  entrusted  with,  or  its  value,— 
thus  sweeping  away  all  secondary  questions  or  discussions 
as  to  the  conditions  of  more  or  less  culpability  on  his  part 
under  which  loss  or  damage  may  have  occurred ;  and  it 
left  any  limitations  of  tMs  general  responsibility  to  be 
separately  adjusted  by  special  contract. 

The  law  of  England  recognizes  a  distinction  between  a 
common  and  a  private  carrier.  The  former  is  ono  who 
holds  himself  out  to  the  public  as  ready  to  carry  for  hire 
from  place  to  place  the  goods  of  such  persons  as  choose  to 
employ  him.  The  owner  of  a  stage  coach,  a  railway 
company,  the  master  of  a  general  ship,  a  wharfinger 
carrying  goods  on  his  own  lighters  are  common  carriers ; 
and  it  makes  no  difference  that  one  of  the  iermirA  of  the 
journey  is  out  of  England.  It  has  been  held,  however, 
that  a  person  who  carries  only  passengers  is  not  a  common 
carrier;  nor  of  course  is  a  person  who  merely  engages 
to  carry  the  goods  of  particular  individuals.  If  a  man 
undertakes  to  carry  goods  safely,  although  he  is  not  a 
common  carrier,  and  is  to  have  nothing  for  the  carriage^ 
he  is  responsible  for  damage  sustained  by  his  negligence. 
A  common  carrier  is  subject  at  law  to  peculiar  liabilitiei. 
He  is  bound  to  carry  the  goods  of  any  person  iHio  offers  to 
pay  Lis  hire,  unlese  there  is  a  good  reason  to  the  oontiarv. 
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Uf  for  ezamplo^  when  his  carriage  is  full,  or  the  firticle  is 
not  tach  as  he  ia  in  tiie  habit  of  oonreying.  fie  ought  to 
carry  the  goods  in  the  nsoal  course  .without  unneceesary 
deviation  or  deky.  To  make  him  liable  there  must  be  a 
due  defireiy  of  the  goods  to  him  in  the  known  course  of 
his  business.  His  charge  must  be  reasonable;  and  he 
must  not  give  undue  preference  to  any  customer  or  class 
of  customers.  The  latter  principle,  as  enforced  by  statute, 
has  come  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  law  of  railway 
companies.  In  respect  of  goods  entruHed  to  him,  the 
carrier's  liability,  unless  limited  by  a  special  contract,  is,  as 
already  stated,  that  of  an  insurer.  There  is  no  question 
of  negligence  as  in  the  case  of  izguiy  to  passengers,  for' the 
warranty  is  simplv  to  carry  safely  and  securely.  The  law, 
however,  excepts  losses  or  iiguriee  occasioned  immediately 
*<  by  the  act  of  Qod  or  the  king's  enemies  " — words  which 
have  long  had  a  strict  technioal  signification.  It  would 
appear  that  conoeahneant  without  fraud,  on  the  part  of  t)ie 
customer,  will  relieve  the  carrier  from  his  liability  for 
negligence,  but  not  for  actual  misfecuanee.  Fraud  or  deceit 
by  the  customer  (e,g,,  in  misrepresenting  the  real  value  of 
ihe  goods)  win  relieve  the  carrier  from  his  liability.  The 
lesponsibility  of  the  carrier  ceases  only  with  the  deuvery  of 
the  goods  to  the  proper  consiffueei  By  the  Oarrier's  Act 
(11  Geo.  lY.  and  1  Will  lY.  c  68)  the  liability  of  darners  for 
gold,  silyer,  Ac  (in  seneiBl  "  articles  of  great  value  in 
small  compass")  is  determined.  Should  the  article  or 
parcel  exceed  £10  in  yalue,  the  carrier  is  not  to  be  liable 
for  loss  unless  such  value  is  declared  by  tiie  customer,  and 
the  carrier's  increased  charge  paid.  Where  the  value  is 
thus  declared,  Uie  carrier  may!  by  public  notice,  demand  an 
increased  charge,  for  which,  he  must,  if  required,  sign  a 
leceipi  Failing  such  receipt  or  notice,  the  carrier  must 
refund  the  increased  charge  and  remain  liable  as  at  common 
law.  Except  as  above  no  mere  notice  or  declaration  shall 
affect  a  carrier's  liability ;  but  he  may  make  special  con- 
tracts with  his  customers.  The  carriage  of  goods  by  rail- 
way or  canal  or  bv  sea  is  subject  to  special  regulations.  (See 
RiJLWATS  and  Cellrteb  Pabtt.)  A  carrier  of  passengers 
is  responsible  for  personal  injuries  only  when  they  have 
been  occasioned  by  ids  negligence  or  want  of  skill  Where 
there  has  been  contributonr  negligence  on  t&e  part  of  the 
phuntifi^ — ».&,  where  he  might,  by  theexerdse  of  ordinary 
care  have  avoided  the  consequences  of  the  defendant's 
neg^iganco^he  is  not  entitled  to  recover.  By  9  and  10 
Vict  c  93  (commonly  called  Lord  Campbell's  Act),  when  a 

Cn's  death  has  been  caused  by  such  negligence  as  would 
entitled  him  to  an  action  had  he  survived,  an  action 
may  now  be  maintained  against  the  party  responsible  for 
tbe  negligence  on  behalf  of  the  wife,  husband,  parent,  or 
child  of  the  deceased.  Previously  such  cases  nad  been 
governed  by  the  maxim  actio   personalis  moritur  cum 

penona.  

CARRIER,  JiAN  Baptisti  (1 756-1 794),  FrenchRevolu- 
tionist,  one  of  the  actors  most  infamous  for  cruelty  in  the 
"Reign  of  Terror,"  was  bom  at  Yolai,  a  village  near 
Aorillac  in  Upper  Auvergne,  in  1 756.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution  (1789),  he  was  merely  an  obscure  attorney; 
and  in  1792,  with  many  others  of  the  same  class,  he  was 
chosen  deputy  to  the  National  Convention.  He  was 
already  known  as  one  of  the  influential  members  of  the 
Corddiers  dub,  which  with  the  Jacobins  supported 
Robespierre.  After  the  subjugation  of  Flanders  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  nominated  in  the  doee  of  1792  by  the 
Convention,  and  sent  into  that  country  to  carry  out  a 
general  spoliation  of  th^  inhabitants,  which  wsa  called 
'*  organizing  the  prcwpress  of  liberty."  In  the  following  year 
he  took  part  in  establishing  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and 
■aid  openly  ihaX  for  the  prosperity  of  the  republic  at  least 
half  of  its  population  must  be  "  suppressed."    He  voted  for 


the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  v^  one  of  the  first  to  call  for 
the  arrest  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  revolstion  of  May  31  (overthrow  of  the 
Girondists).  After  a  mission  into  Normandy,  Carrier  was 
sent,  early  in  October  1793,  to  Nantes,  under  orders  from 
the  Convention  to  suppress  the  revolt  which  was  raging 
there,  by  the  most  severe  measures.  Nothing  loath,  he 
established  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  formed  a  body  of 
desperate  men,  caUed  the  Legion  t>f  Marat,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  in  the  Swiftest  way  the  masses  of  prisoners 
heaped  together  in  the  jails.  The  form  of  trial  was  soon 
discontinued,  and  the  victims  were  sent  to  the  guillotine  or 
shot  or  cut  down  in  the  prisons  en  incuse.  He  also  hod 
large  numbers  of  prisoners  put  on  board  a  vessel  with  a 
trap  door  in  its  bottom,  ana  sunk  in  the  Loire  by  night 
This  process,  first-^of  the  noyades  of  Nantes,  called  by  its 
inventor  **  republican  baptism,"  was  twenty-five  times  re- 
peated, so  that  the  river  became  polluted  with  corpses, 
and  a  decree  was  issued,  prohibiting  the  drinking  of  its 
water;  and  even  in  this  wholesale  slaughter  of  men, 
women,  and  bttle  children,  there  were  special  aggravations. 
Such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  these  deeds  that  for  some 
time  no  one  dared  to  denounce  the  perpetrator,  who,  in  his 
reports  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  deliberately  lied. 
At  length  the  horrible  truth  became  known,  and  Carrier 
was  re^ed.  He  was  how  the  object  of  general  execration ; 
and  although,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  ^  Robespierre  (9th 
Thermidor),  he  had  a  short  respite,  he  was  in  l^ovember 
1794  tried  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  The  proceed- 
ings lasted  nearly  a  month,  and  on  the  16th  December, 
having  vainly  pl^ed  the  orders  of  the  Convention  in  hia 
defence,  he  was  condenmed  to  death  and  executed. 

OARRON,  a  small  villace  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Stirling  and  parish  of  Lan>ert,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Carron  River,  about  two  miles  north-east  of  Falkirk.  It  is 
of  importance  for  its  iron-works,  which  were  started  in  176^ 
by  a  diartered  company,  with  a  capital  of  XI  50,000.  There 
are  ty^  blast-furnaces  and  thirty-five  bloomary  forges,  and 
they  give  employment  to  upwards  of  2000  individuals. 
The  carronade,  ^  short  kind  of  cannon  with  a  large  chamber 
for  the  powder,  is  so  called  because  it  was  firat  made  in 
perfection  at  these  works.  The  river,  which  faUs  into  the 
Forth  three  miles  E.N.R  of  Falkirk,  is  interesting  as  at 
one  time  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  on  the  i^>rth' 
weet  In  the  neighbourhood,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Camelon,  and  not  far  from  the  iron-works  is  the  site  of  a 
now  demolished  monument  of  ^reat  antiquity  known  aa 
Arthur's  Oven,  or  Oon.     The  population  is  about  2500. 

CARSTARES,  William  (1649-1715),  a  Scottish  clergy- 
man,  bom  at  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow,  on  the  1 1th  February 
1649,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Carstexes,  a  member 
of  the  extreme  Covenanting  party  of  Protestors.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  EcQnburgh,  and  then  passed 
over  to  Utrecht,  where  he  commenced  his  life-long  friend* 
ship  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  began  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  politics  of  his  country.  At  this  time 
the  state  of  Scotluid  was  restless  and  unhappy  in  the 
extreme ;  and  it  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  desire  to  silence  Carstares,  whom  it  had  several 
reasons  to  dislike.  He  was  the  intimate  of  William ;  he 
had  been  the  bearer  of  messages  between  the  disaffected  in 
Scotland  and  Holland ;  and  he  was  believed  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  learned  James  Steuart  in  the  authorship  of 
a  severe  pamphlet — An  Account  of  Scotland's  Grievances 
by  reason  of  the  D,  of  Laudo'dal^s  Ministries  humbly  ten- 
dered  to  his  Sacred  Majesty,  Accordingly,  on  his  return 
to  England,  at  the  dose  of  1674,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower;  the  following  year  he  was  transferred  to  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  and  it  was  not  till  August  1679  that  he  was 
released.      After  this  he  visited  Ireland,  and  than  became 
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pastor  to  a  Konoonf  ormist  congregatbn  at  Cheahnnl  Dnr- 
ing  1683  he  was  in  Holland,  bat  in  the  following  year  he 
was  again  in  Loxulon,  and  was  implicated  in  the  Rje  House 
Plot  On  its  diBoovery  he  was  examined  before  the  Scottish 
Conncil ;  but,  thongh  the  torture  of  the  thumb-screw  was 
applied,  he  refused  to  utter  a  word  till  he  was  assured 
that  his  admissions  would  not  be  used  in  evidence,  and  in 
the  disclosures  he  tiien  made  he  displayed  great  discretion. 
On  his  return  to  Holland  he  was  rewarded  by  William's 
still  warmer  friendship,  and  the  post  ol  court  chaplain ;  and 
after  the  Revolution  he  continued  to  hold  this  office,  under 
the  title  of  royal  chaplain  for  Scotland.  He  was  the  con- 
fidential adviser  of  the  king,  espedatly  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  his  native  country,  and  rendered  important  service 
to  Presbyterianism,  in  promoting  the  BevoUktion  Settlement 

At  the  accession  of  Anne,  Caistares  retained  his  post  as 
Toyal  chaplain,  but  resided  in  Edinbuigh,  having  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Univenity;  He  was  also  minister 
of  Qre3rfriarB,  and  afterwards  of  St  Giles,  and  was  four 
timet  chosen  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  He 
took  an  important  part»  too,  in  promoting  the  Union,  and 
iTas  consulted  by  Harley  and  other  leading  Englishmen 
concerning  it  During  Anne's  reign,  the  chief  object  of  his 
policy  was  to  frustrate  the  measures  which  were  planned  by 
Lord  Oxford  to  strengthen  the  EpiMopalian  Jacobites, — 
especially  a  Bill  for  extending  the  privileges  of  the  Episco- 
palians, and  the  Bill  for  replacing  in  the  hands  of  t^  old 
patrons  the  right  of  patronage,  which  by  the  Bevolution 
Settlement  had  been  vested  in  the  elders  and  the  Pro- 
testant heritors. 

On  the  accession  of  George  L  Carstares  was  appointed, 
with,  five  others,  to  welcome  the  new  dynasty  in  the  name 
of  the  Scottish  Church.  He  was  received  graciously  and 
with  hearty  thanks  for  his  services,  and  the  office  of  royal 
chaplain  was  again  conferred  upon  him.  A  few  months 
after  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  died  on  the  28th  of 
December  1715. 

See  StaU'papen  and  LtUcra  addremed  to  William  Canlar4$,  to 
which  i3  preJRxed  a  life  by  M'Connick.  1774 ;  and  Story'a  Character 
und  Carur  <^  WUlicm  Odrstartt,  1874 

OABTAGEKA,  or  Cabthaoxita.  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  the  province  of  Kurda, 
and  29  miles  &  by  R  of  the  town  of  that  name,  in  37''  36^ 
K.  lat  and  l""  W.  long.  The  town  stands  on  a  hill 
separated  by  a  little  plain  from  the  harbour ;  towards  the 
N.  and  K  it  communicates  with  a  fertile  valley ;  on  the 
S.  and  W.  it  is  hemmed  in  by  high  mountains.  The 
harbour,  the  finest  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  is  fringed 
by  four  hills ;  and  the  island  called  La  I^combrera,  the 
ancient  Scombmna,  2}  miles  from  the  narrow  entrance, 
shelters  it  from  the  violence  of  wind  and  waves.  The 
harbour  is  heart-shaped  and  deep,  except  near  its  centre, 
where  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  only  5  feet  under  water. 
On  the  eastern  side  ia  a  breakwater  842  yards  in  length. 
A  tramway  leads  from  the  port  to  the  centre  of  the  mining 
district,  a  distance  of  about  two  leagues.  The  streets  of 
the  town  are  spacions,  but  not  imposing ;  and  the  friability 
of  the  stono  gives  the  houses  a  dilapidated  look.  The 
barracks,  arsenal,  wet  and  dry  docks,  marine  school,  parade, 
rope-walks,  and  the  fortifications,  are  all  in  a  neglected  con- 
dition. The  mines  near  the  town  are  very  productive, 
and  thousands  of  men  and  beasts  are  employ^  in  trans- 
porting ores  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  sulphur  to 
the  coast  In  1871  there  were  150  blast-furnaces  and  76 
smelting  furnaces  at  work.  The  profits  vary  according  to 
the  prices  of  English  coal  ana  coke.  Among  other  mineral 
products  of  Cartagena  may  be  mentioned  gypsum,  saltpetre, 
amethysts,  and  rubies.  Barley  and  wheat  are  grown  in  fair 
quantity,  and  there  are  some  extensive  vineyards  and  olive 
Tsrds.    Esparto  grass  (Stipa  tenacissimc),  a  species  of  rush. 


now  much  used  in  paper  manufactoie,  is  iMgely  grown  is 
the  neighbourhood.  It  ii  the  iparhtm,  or  Spani^  broom, 
of  the  ancient  Eomans, — whence  their  name  for  birtagena, 
Carthago  Spartaria.  It  is  still  used  locally  for  making 
shoes,  ship's  cables,  mats,  and  a  kind  of  spun  doth.  BariUa, 
earthenware,  glass,  and  silk  are  also  among  the  manu- 
factures of  Cartagena.  The  former  prevalence  of  fever, 
the  abandonment  of  the  arsenal,  and  the  prosperity  of  Uip 
neighbouring  port  of  Alicante  have  much  affected  Uie  trade 
of  the  town  during  this  century ;  the  rail-road  communica- 
tion which  now  exists  with  Murda  promises,  however,  to 
bring  about  a  revival  of  its  commerce.  The  imports  are 
chiefly  coal  and  coke  from  Wales  and  the  north  of  England. 
The  principal  exports  are  esparto  grass  and  metallic  ores ; 
195,000  tons  of  the  latter  vere  shipped  in  1872,  almost 
wholly  to  Great  Britain.  The  Britidi  ressels  cleared  in 
1872  were  244,  tonnage  113,015.  Of  foreign  vessels  413 
were  cleared,  tonnage  184,933.  The*  sanitary  condition  of 
t&  town  b,  now  greatly  improved,  as  the  Alm^ar  Marsh, 
which  formerly  caused  mudi  intermittent  fever,  has  been 
drained.  The  drinking-water  of  Cartagena  is  not  good; 
house-rent  and  food,  with  the  exertion  of  bread-stufb^  ars 
dear;  and  there  are  many  paupers  and  mendicants,  to 
whom  no  pubUo  relief  is  afforded.  The  population  in  1872 
was  eetinvtted  at  26,000,  exdnsive  of  the  miners  and  the 
labourers  in  the  works  of  the  port 

Cartagena  waa  founded  about  the  year  S49  B.a  by  Haadrahal^aad 
was  called  Oarthaas  Nova  or  New  Carthage,  to  dSatingoiah  it  from 
the  African  dt^  of  Carthage.  It  waa  eonreniently  aitoatad  oppoiite 
to  the  Carthafmian  terrltCTy  in  Africa,  and  was  early  noted  for  iti 
harbour,  the  best  on  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Spain.  Its  sQTer  sad 
gold  mines  were  the  sonroe  mpet^  wealth  both  to  the  Carthaginians 
and  to  the  Romans.  In  SlO^B-a  this  important  pUo%  the  head- 
quarters and  treasore  dtr  of  the  Punic  armr,  was  stormed  and  taken 
with  great  daughter  by  P.  Scipia  The  a^  oontinued  to  flourish 
under  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  colony,  with  the  name  Colonia 
Victrix  Julia  Nova  Carthago,  In  4S6  a.d.  it  waa  pillaged  and  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Goths.  The  modem  Cai-tagena  was  a  bishoprie 
till  the  year  1 219,  when  the  see  was  removed  to  Mnrcia.  It  Wta  re- 
built by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  for  the  sake  of  ito  harbour.  In  170S, 
in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Sucreesion,  it  was  occupied  by  Sir  John 
Leake  ;  and  in  the  next  year  it  was  retaken  by  the  duke  of  Berwick. 
On  the  5th  November  1828  the  town  capitulated  to  the  French.  Is 
consequence  of  the  insurrection  in  Spain,  Cartagena  was  in  1844  again 
the  scene  of  warfare.  On  the  23d  August  1878  it  was  bombanied 
by  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral  Looos ;  on  the  11th  October  a 
battle  took  place  off  the  town,  between  the.  ships  of  the  Gorera* 
ment  and  the  Intransieentes,  and  on  the  12th  January  1874  Carta- 
gena was  occupied  by  we  Government  troops. 

CARTAGENA,  or  Carthaqxna,  a  seaport  town  on  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America,  in  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  in  10*  25'  48"  lat  and  75^  34'  W.  long.  It 
Ib  situated  on  a  low  sandy  island,  which,  with  the  island 
south  of  it,  Tierra  Bomba,  forms  the  harbour  of  Cartagena. 
To  the  east  of  the  town,  and  connected  with  it  and  the 
mainland  by  bridges,  is  the  suburb  of  ^iximani,  on  another 
island.  The  houses  of  Cartagena  are  of  stone,  with  lattices 
and  balconies  of  wood,  and  are  regularly  built,  but  mostly 
only  one  story  high.  The  streets  are  well-paved,  but  dark 
and  narrow ;  arrangements  have  lately  been  made  for  light 
ing  them  by  petroleum  gas.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
fortresses,  some  convents  and  churches,  and  the  public 
hospitals.  The  town  possesses  a  park  and  a  theatre.  The 
large  cisterns  in  the  waUs  contain  a  supply  of  excellent 
water.  The  mean  temperature  of  Cartagena  is  about  83* 
Fahr.  In  the  summer  the  heat  is  excessive,  and  yellow 
fever  often  commits  great  ravages;  leprosy,  also,  is  not 
unfrequent  The  harbour,  which  is  second  to  none  on  tlic 
north  coast  of  South  America,  covers  40,000  acres;  ii 
affords  complete  security  to  ships  in  all  weaUiers,  and  great 
facilities  for  loading  and  unloading.  It  is  divided  into 
three  sections,  Boca  Grande  and  Fascaballos,  and  the 
Caldera,  which  have  a  depth  of  about  16  fathoms;  sod 
Boca  Chioa,  which  is  deeper.     The  entrance  to  Boca  Cbica 
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Ib  ddlended  by  the  two  forts — Angelo  tud  San  Ffirnanda 
Ito  naRowness,  the  shallows  at  its  month,  and  the 
mgakjitj  of  tiie  tides  render  a  pilot  necessary  for  ships 
passing  through  it.  The  roadstead  for  large  yeesels  is  about 
three  miles  from  the  dty.  A  chain  of  salt-lakes,  which  open 
into  &e  Bay  of  Cartagena  to  the  S.W.,  and  extend  towwls 
Uie  Hagdalena,  in  a  ralley  through  which  that  rlTer  may 
at  one  time  have  flowed,  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Spaniards  in  former  times  for  the  construction  of  a  canal 
Yery  little  cutting  seems  to  have  been  necessary,  except  at 
Cslamar,  the  point  of  junction  with  the  river.  During 
the  War  of  Independence  the  old  channd  became  choked 
Bp;  it  was  reopened,  however,  in  1846,  after  which  the 
flooding  of  the  valley  rendered  the  channel  once  more 
onnavigable,  except  for  barges  of  light  draught  On  account 
ef  the  closing  of  the  Digue,  the  rival  port  of  Baranguilla 
has  been  created,  and  a  great  amount  of  commerce  has  been 
transferred  to  Santa  Martha,  llie  rapidly-increasing  re- 
quirements of  trade  in  Colombia,  and  the  great  superiority 
oif  Cartagena  as  a  shipping  dep6t,  cannot  fail,  however,  of 
neoring  before  long  the  reopening  of  the  route  by  the 
Diguei  The  imports  of  Cartagena  from  the  United  King- 
dom are  cotton  goods,  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  crockery- 
vsre^  glaft%  entity  and  hardware.  The  exports  are  sugar, 
tobacco,  eoffee,  cotton,  dividivi  and  dye-woods,  ivory-nuts,' 
balsam  of  T<^a,  caoutchouc,  cocoa-nuts  and  fibre,  and 
hides.  Most  of  the  cotton  is  obtained  from  wild  plants, 
tad  the  export  is  falling  off  year  by  year,  as  is  also  that  of 
esoatehonc^  from  the  wasteful  cutting  down  of  the  india- 
rubber  treesL  The  cultivation  of  sugar  bids  fair  to  succeed, 
for  the  dimate  and  rich  soil  are  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
the  eane.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  labour  has  hitherto 
htm  a  dog  on  agricultural  enterprise  in  Cartagena.  The 
?ahie  of  ballion  exported  from  Cartagena  on  British  account 
m  the  year  ending  August  31,  1873,  was  £6237.  The 
Tilae  of  the  imports  was  XI 53, 160 ;  the  customs  revenues, 
X41,400.  There  are  no  duties  on  exports.  The  number 
of  vessels  which  entered  the  port  in  1873  was  50,  tonnage 
30,637.  The  population  of  Cartagena,  formerly  estimated 
St  28,000,  is  now  about  9000  only;  four-fifths  of  these 
ate  biaek  or  cdoured  people.  The  town  of  Cartagena  is 
the  diief  naval  arsenal  of  New  Qranada.  It  was  founded 
in  1533  by  Pedro  de  Heredia ;  in  1544  it  was  seized  by 
the  French  ;  it  was  taken  in  1585  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
tod  in  1697  by  the  French,  who  obtained  from  it  over  a 
Bullion  of  money.  In  1 741  Yemon  unsuccessfully  besieged 
the  town.  It  was  taken  by  Bolivar  in  1815^  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  royalists  in  the  same  year.  Finally,  it 
vss  captured  by  the  republicans,  September  25,  1821. 

CARTAGO,  an  inland  town  of  Costa-Rica,  Central 
America,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  60  miles  from  the 
Oolf  of  Nicoya^  The  town  suffered  severely  from  an  earth- 
quake in  1841,  and  has  since  then  decreased  in  commercial 
importance,  while  the  population  has  been  reduced  from 
ftboQt  9000  to  3000  inhabitants.  The  volcano  Cartago, 
near  tiie  town,  is  11,480  feet  high. 

CAHTAGO,  an  inland  city  of  the  state  of  Cauca,  in  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  South  America,  ^130  miles 
Bortb-westof  Bogota,  and  situated  on  the  Yiega,'an  affluent 
cf  the  Cauca.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  about  8000, 
any  on  a  considerable  trade  in  homed  cattle,  fruits,  coffee, 
eocoa,  and  tobacca  The  climate  is  dry  and  salubrious, 
and  the  surrounding  country  well  cultivated- 

CAKTE,  Thomas  (1686-1754),  an  English  historian, 
was  bom  at  Dusmoon,  near  Clifton,  in  1686.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  first  brought  into  public 
aotiee  by  his  controversy  with  Dr  Chandler  regarding 
the  Irish  massacre,  in  which  he  defended  Charles  L  His 
^ttaehment  to  the  Stuarts  also  caused  liim  to  remain  a  non- 
jnv,  and  OB  the  discovery  of  the  plot  of  Atterbury,  whose 


secretary  he  waa,  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  France.  During 
his  residence  in  that  country  he  collected  materials  for  an 
English  edition  of  De  Thou  and  Rigault  These  papers 
were  purchased  by  Dr  Mead,  under  whose  direction  the 
book  was  published  in  a  very  handsome  form.  Being 
recalled  to  England  through  the  influence  of  Queen 
Caroline,  he'  published,  in  1738,  A  General  Account  of  the 
Keceeaary  Materialt  for  a  History  of  England,  The  task  ol 
collecting  these  materials  he  undertook,  with  the  assistance 
of  subscriptions  from  various  sources.  The  first  volume  of 
his  history,  which  is  only  of  value  for  its  vast  and  careful 
collection  of  facts,  was  published  in  1744.  By  the  insertioB 
in  it  of  the  statement  that  the  king's  evil  hiad  been  cured 
by  the  Pretender,  Carte  forfeited  the  favour  of  most  of  his 
patrons.  He,  however,  continued  to  publish ;  and  the  2d 
volume  appeared  in  1750,  the  3d  in  1752,  the  4th  in  1755. 
His  papers  became  the  property  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  were  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

CARTER,  qpzxBiTH  (1717^1806),  a  celebrated  lady 
scholar,  and  translator  of  the  works  of  Epictetus,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Carter  of  Deal  in  Kent,  and  waa 
bom  in  that  town,  December  16,  1717.  Her  mother, 
Margaret  Swayne  of  Bare,  in  Dorset^  lost  her  fortune  by 
investing  it  in  the  South  Sea  Stocks,  and  died  of  a  decline 
when  Elizabeth  was  about  ten  3rears  old.  Dr  Carter 
educated  his  children,  boys  and  girls  alike;  but  Elixabeth'a 
slowness  of  apprehension  tired  out  his  patience,  and  it  waa 
only  by  great  perseverance  that  she  conquered  her  natural 
incapacity  for  learning.  She  studied  late  at  night  and 
early  in  the  morning,  taking  snuff  and  chewing  green  tea 
to  keep  herself  awake ;  and  she  so  injured  her  health  by 
this  that  she  suffered  throughout  her  life  from  severe 
headaches.  Miss  Carter  learned  Greek  and  Latin  from 
her  father,  and  was  specially  proficient  in  Greek,  so  that 
Dr  Johnson  said  concerning  a  celebrated  scholar,  that  he 
"  understood  Greek  better  £an  any  one  whom  he  had  evoi 
known  except  Elizabeth  Carter.''  She  learned  also  Hebrew, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  lastly 
some  Arabia  She  studied  astronomy,  ancient  geography, 
and  ancient  and  modem  liistory.  In  1734  some  of  her 
verses  appeared  in  the  Gentleman*$  Magazine  under  the 
signature  "  Eliza,"  Carr  the  editor  being  a  friend  of  her 
father.  In  1738  she  published  a  small  collection  of  poems, 
and  next  year  she  translated  from  the  French  an  attack  on 
Pope's  £saay  on  Man  by  M.  Crousaz.  In  1739  appeared 
her  translation  from  the  Italian  of  Algarotti's  J^etotonian- 
iemo  per  le  Dame,  calling  it  Sir  leaac  Newton**  PhUoeophy 
explained  for  the  use  of  die  Ladiee,  in  eix  Dialoguee  on  Light 
and  Colours,  Her  translation  of  Epictetus  was  undertaken 
in  1749  to  please  her  friends  Dr  Seeker  (afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury)  and  Miss  Talbot,  to  whom  the 
translation  was  sent,  sheet  by  sheet;  as  it  was  done.  This 
work  was  published  by  guinea  subscription  in  1758.  In 
1762  Miss  Carter  printed  a  second  collection  of  poems.  Dr 
Carter,  from  1762  to  his  death  in  1774,  lived  with  his 
daughter  in  a  house  at  Deal,  which  she  had  purchased.  Her 
literary  earnings  were  augmented  by  an  annuity  settled  on 
her  in  1761  by  Sir  William  Pulteney  and  his  wife,  who 
had  inherited  the  fortime  of  her  old  friend  Lord  Bath ;  and 
she  had  another  annuity  from  Mrs  Montagu  after  that 
lady  had  become  a  widow.  Among  Miss  Carter's  frienda 
and  correspondents  may  be  mentioned — Johnson  (whom 
she  came  to  know  through  Cave  the  bookseller  in  1737, 
and  who  printed  one  or  two  of  her  papers  in  the  Rambler), 
Bishop  Butler,  Savage,  Horace  Walpole,  Richardson. 
Rejmolds,  Burke,  Mrs  Montagu,  Hannah  More,  and  Mrs 
Vesey,  the  hostess  of  the  Bas-BUus,  Miss  Carter  never 
married,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  She  died  in 
Clarges  Street,  Piccadilly,- 1806 ;  and  her  nephew,  the  Rev. 
Montagu  Pennington,  published  her  Memoire  in  1808. 
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BT  Cartesianism  is  here  meant  the  philosophy  developed 
priacipally  in  the  works  of  Des  Gartes,  Malebranche, 
and  Spinoza.  It  is  impossible  to  exhibit  the  fall  meaning 
of  these  authors  except  in  connection,  for  they  ar«  all  rnled 
by  one  and  the  same  thought  in  different  etages  of  its 
evolution.  It  may  be  true  that  Malebranche  and  Spinoza 
were  prepared,  the  former  by  the  study  of  Augustine,  the 
latter  by  the  study  of  Jewish  philosophy,  to  draw  from 
Cartesian  principles  consequences  which  Des  Cartes  never 
anticipated.  But  the  foreign  light  did  not  alter  the  picture 
on  which  it  was  cast,  but  only  let  it  be  seen  more  clearly. 
The  consequences  were  legitimately  drawn.  It  may  be 
shown  that  they  lay  in  the  system  from  the  first,  and  that 
they  were  evolved  by  nothing  but  its  own  immanent 
dialectic.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  lik^y  that  they 
would  ever  have  been  brought  into  such  clear  conscious- 
ness, or  expressed  with  such  consistency,  except  by  a 
philosopher  whose  circumstances  and  character  had  com- 
pletely detached  him  from  all  the  convictions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  age.  In  Malebranche,  Cartesianism  found 
an  interpreter  whose  meditative  spirit  was  fostered  by  the 
cloister,  but  whose  speculative  boldness  was  restrained  by 
the  traditions  of  the  Catholic  church.  In  Spinoza  it  found 
one  who  was  in  spirit  and  position  more  completely  isolated 
than  any  monk,  who  was  removed  from  the  influence  of 
the  religious  as  well  as  the  secular  world  of  his  time,  and 
who  in  his  solitude  seemed  scarcely  ever  to  hear  any  voice 
but  the  voice  of  philosophy.  It  is  because  Cartesianism 
found  such  a  pure  organ  of  expression  that  its  develop- 
ment  is,  in  some  sense,  complete  and  typical.  Its  principles 
have  been  carried  to  their  ultimate  result,  and  we  have 
before  us  all  the  data  necessary  to  determine  their  value.  - 
Des  Cabtes  was,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  a  partaker 
of  the  modern  spirit  He  was  equally  moved  by  the 
tendencies  that  produced  the  Reformation,  and  the 
tendencies  that  produced  the  revival  of  letters  and  science. 
Like  Erasmus  and  Bacon,  he  sought  to  escape  from  a 
transcendent  and  unreal  philosophy  of  the  other  world,  to 
the  knowledge  of  man,  and  the  world  he  lives  in.  But 
like  Luther,  he  found  within  human  experience,  among  the 
matters  nearest  to  man,  the  consciousness  of  God,  and 
therefore  his  renunciation  of  scholasticism  did  not  end 
either  in  materialism,  or  in  that  absolute  distinction  between 
faith  and  reason  which  inevitably  leads  to  the  downfall  of 
faith.  What  was  peculiar  to  Des  Cartes,  however,  was  the 
speculative  interest  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
rest  in  mere  experience,  whether  of  things  spiritual  or  things 
secular,  which  made  him  «earch,  both  in  our  consciousness 
of  €k)d  and  our  consciousness  of  the  world,  for  the  links 
by  which  they  are  bound  to  the  consciousness  of  self.  In 
both  cases  it  ia  his  aim  to  go  back  to  the  beginning,  to 
retrace  the  unconscious  process  by  which  the  world  of 
experience  was  built  up,  to  discover  the  hidden  logic  that 
connects  the  different  parts  of  the  structure  of  belief,  to 
substitute  a  reasoned  system,  aU  whose  elements  are  inter- 
dependent, for  an  unreasoned  congeries  of  opinions.  Hence 
his  first  step  involves  reflection,  doubt,  and  abstraction. 
Turning  the  eye  of  reason  upon  itself,  he  tries  to  measure 
the  value  of  that  collection  of  beliefs  of  which  he  finds 
himself  possessed ;  and  the  first  thing  that  reflection 
seems  to  discover  is  its  accidental  and  unconnected 
character.  It  is  a  mass  of  incongruous  materials,  accumu- 
lated without  system  and  untested.  Its  elements  have 
been  put  together  under  all  kinds  of  influences,  without 
any  consdous  intellectual  process,  and  therefore  we  can 
have  no  assurance  of  them     In  order  that  we  may  have 


such  assurance  we  must  nnweava  the  web  of  ezperienoa 
and  thought  which  we  have  woven  in  our  sleep,  that  we 
may  begin  again  at  the  beginning  and  weave  it  over  again 
with  "  clear  and  distinct  **  consciousness  of  what  we  are 
doing.     De  omnibui  dubitandum  est.     We  must  free  our- 
selves by  one  decisive  effort  from  the  weight  of  cnstoniy 
prejudice,  and  tradition  with  which  our  consciousness  of 
the  world  has  been  overlaid,  that  in  that  consciousness  in 
its  simplest  and  most  elementary  form  we  may  find  the 
true  beginning  of  knowledge.     The  method  of  doubt  is  at 
the  same  time  a  method  of  abstraction,  by  which  Des 
Cartes  rises  above  the  thought  of  the  particular  objects  of 
knowledge,  in  order  that  he  may  find  the  primary  tmth  in 
which  lies  the  very  definition  of  knowledge,  or  the  reason 
why  anything  can  be  said  to  be  true.     First  disappears  the 
whole  mass  of  dogmas  and  opinions  as  to  God  and  man 
which  are  confessedly  received  on  mere  authority.     Then 
the  supposed  evidence  of  sense  is  rejected,  for  external 
reality  is  not  immediately  given  in  sensation.     It  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  that  the  senses  often  mislead  us  as  to  tbe 
nature  of  things  without  us,  and  perhaps  they  may  also 
mislead  us  as  to  there  being  anything  without  us  at  alL 
Nay,  by  a  stretch   of  effort,  we   can   even  carry   doubt 
beyond  this  point,  we  can  doubt  even  mathematical  troth. 
When,  indeed,  we  have  our   thoughts    directed    to   the 
geometrical  demonstration,  when  the  steps  of  the  process 
are  immediately  before  our  minds,  we  cannot  but  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles ;  but  when  we  forget  or  turn  away  our 
thoughts  from  such  demonstration,  we  can  imagine  that 
God  or  some  powerful  spirit  is  playing  upon  our  minds  to 
deceive  them,  so  that  even  our  most  certain  judgments 
may  be  illusory.     In  this  naive  manner  does  ^es  Cartes 
express  the  idea  that  there  are  necessities  of  thought  prior 
to,  and  presupposed  in  the  truth  of  geometiy.     He  is 
seeking  to  strip  thought  of  all  the  **  l^idings  **  that  seem 
to  come  to  it  from  anything  but  itself,  of  all  relation  to 
being  that  can  be  supposed  to  be  given  to  it  from  vrithout, 
that  he  may  discover  the  primary  unity  of  thought  and 
being  on   which '  all  knowledge  depends.     And  this    he 
finds  in  pure  self -consciousness.   Whatever  I  abstract  from, 
I  cannot  abstract  from  self,  from  the  **  I  think  **  that^  as 
Kant  puts  it,  accompanies  all  our  ideas;  for  it  was   in 
fact  the  very  independence  of  this  universal  element  on  the 
particulars  that  made  aU  our  previous  abstraction  possible. 
Even  doubt  rests  on  certitude ;   alone  with  self  I  cannot 
get  rid  of  this  self.     By  an  effort  of  thought  I  separate 
my  thinking  self  from  dl  that  I  think,  but  the  thinking 
self  remains,  and  in  thinking  I  am.    Cogito  ergo  sum.     The 
objective  judgment  of  self-consciousness  is  bound  up  with 
or  involved  in  the  very  faculty  of  judging,  and  therefore 
remains  when  we  abstract  from  all  other  objective  judg- 
ments    It  is  an  assertion  involved  in  the  very  process  by 
which  we  dismiss  all  other  assertions.     Have  we  not  then 
a  right  to  regard  it  as  a  primitive  unity  of  thought  and 
being,  in  which  is  contained,  or  out  of  which  may  be  de- 
veloped, the  very  definition  of  truth  ? 

The  sense  in  which  Des  Cartes  understood  his  first 
principle  becomes  clearer  when  we  look  at  his  answers  to 
the  objections  made  against  it.  On  the  one  hand  it  wi^ 
challenged  by  those  who  asked,  like  Gassendi,  why  ^\ 
argument  should  be  based  especially  on  thought,  and  wny 
we  might  not  say  with  as  good  a  right  ambulo  ergo  sum, 
Des  Cartes  explains  that  it  is  only  as  referred  to  conscious- 
ness that  walking  is  an  evidence  of  my  existence ;  but  if  I 
say  « I  am  conscious  of  walking,  ther^ore  I  exists"  this  ia 
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eqniTalent  to  saTing,  **  I  think  in  one  particular  way, 
tbarefore  I  ezUt"  Bat  it  is  not  thinking  in  a  particular 
way»  but  thinking  in  general  that  ia  co-extensive  with  my 
nr^*"*^  I  am  not  always  conscious  of  walking,  or  of 
any  other  apedai  state  or  object,  but  I  am  always  con- 
scious, for  except  in  consciousness  there  is  no  ego  or  self, 
and  where  there  is  consciousness  there  is  always  an  ego. 
Do  I  then  always  think,  even  in  sleep,  asks  the  objector ; 
and  Des  Cartee  exposes  himself  to  the  criticisms  of  Locke, 
by  maintaining  that  it  is  impossible  that  there  should- 
erer  be  an  interral  in  the  actirity  of  consciousness,  and  by 
insisting  that  as  man  is  essentially  a  thinking  substance, 
the  child  thinks,  or  is  self-conscious,  even  in  its  mother's 
womb.  The  difficulty  disappears  when  we  observe  that 
the  question  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  self-<x>n- 
adousness  is  developed  in  the  individual  human  subject, 
does  not  affect  the  nature  of  self -consciousness  in  itself,  or 
in  its  relation  to  knowledge.  The  force  of  pes  Cartes 's 
aigument  really  lies  in  this,  that  the  world  as  an  intellig- 
iUe  world  exists  only  for  a  conscious  eelf,  and  that  there- 
fore the  unity  of  thoiight  and  being  in  self-consciousness  is 
presupposed  in  all  knowledge.  Of  this  self  it  is  true  to  say 
that  it  exists  only  as  it  thinks,  and  that  it  thinks  always. 
Cogito  trgo  9um  is,  as  Pes  Cartes  points  out^  not  a  ayllogism, 
but  the  expression  of  an  identity  which  is  discerned  by  the 
siinple  intuition  of  the  mind.^  If  it  were  otherwise,  the 
nu^or  **om7iA  quod  eogUat  exUtit"  would  require  to  have  been 
known  before  the  minor  "  cogiio" :  whereas  on  the  contrary 
it  is  from  the  immediate  consciousness  of  being  as  contained 
in  self-consciousness  that  that  major  can  alone  be  derived. 
Again,  whcu  Hobbes  and  others  argued  that  thinking  is 
or  may  be  a  property  of  a  material  substance.  Pes  Ci^tes 
answers  that  the  question  whether  the  material  and  the 
thinking  substance  are  one  does  not  meet  us  at  the  outset, 
bat  can  only  be  solved  after  we  have  considered  what  is 
involved  in  the  conception  of  these  different  substances 
respectively.'  In  other  words,  to  begin  by  treating  thinking 
as  a  quality  of  a  material  substance,  is  to  go  outside  of  the 
intell^ble '  world  for  an  explanation  iA  the  intelligible 
world.  It  Is  to  ask  for  something  prior  to  that  which  is 
frrsk  in  thought.  If  it  be  true  that  the  consciousness  of 
self  ii  that  £om  which  we  cannot  abstract,  that  which  Ib 
involved  in  the  knowledge  of  anything,  then  to  go  beyond 
it  and  seek  for  a«reason  or  explanation  of  it  in  S^tibing 
else  is  to  go  beyond  the  beginning  of  knowledge ;  it  is  to 
ask  for  a  knowledge  before  knowledge. 
*  Des  Cartes,  however,  is  himself  unfaithful  to  this  point 
of  view; for, strictly  taken,  it  would  involve  the  consequence, 
not  only  that  there  is  nothing  prior  to  the  pure  conscious- 
neas  of  self,  l^t  that  there  can  be  no  object  which  is  not 
in  necessary  relation  to  it.  Hence  there  can  be  no  absolute 
opposition  between  thought  and  anything  else,  no  opposi- 
tion which  thought  itself  does  not  transcend.  But  Des 
Otftes  commits  the  error  of  making  thought  the  property 
of  a  substance,  a  re*  eogitam,  which  as  such  can  immediately 
«r  directly  apprehend  nothing  but  thoughts  or  ideas; 
^lile,  altogether  outside  of  these  thoughts  and  ideas,  there 
ii  another  substance  characterised  oy  the  property  of 
extension,  and  with  which  thought  has  nothing  to  do. 
Matter  in  space  is  thus  changed,  in  Kantian  language,  into 
a  "thing  in  itself,"  an  object  out  of  all  relation  to  the 
•ubjeet;  and  on  the  other  hand,  mind  seems  to  be  shut  Up 
in  the  magic  circle  of  its  own  ideas,  without  any  capacity 
of  breaking  through  the  circle  or  apprehending  any  reality 
bat  itself.  Between  thought  and  being,  in  spite  of  their 
tubjedtpe  unity  in  self-consciousneeB,  a  great  gulf  seems  still 
to  be  fixed,  which  cannot  be  crossed  unless  Uiought  should 
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become  extended,  or  matter  think.  But  to  Pea  Cartes  the 
dualism  u  absolute,  because  it  is  a  presupposition  with 
which  he  starts.  Mind  cannot  go  out  of  itself,  cannot  deal 
with  anything  but  thought,  without  ceasing  to  be  mind ; 
and  matter  must  cease  to  be  matter  ere  «t  can  lose  ita 
absolute  extemab'ty,  its  nature  as  having  par^M  extra  partes^ 
and  acquire  the  unity  of  mind.  They  are  opposed  as  the 
divisible  and  the  inc^visible,  and  there  is  no  possible  exist- 
ent of  matter  in  thought  except  a  representative  existence. 
The  ideal  (or,  as  Pes  Cartes  calls  it,  objective)  existence  of 
matter  in  thought  and  the  real  (or,  as  Pes  Cartes  calls  it^ 
formal)  existence  of  matter  oui  of  thought  are  absolutely 
different  and  independent  things. 

It  was,  however,  impossible  for  Pes  Cartes  to  be  content 
with  a  subjective  idealism  that  confined  all  knowledge  to 
the  tautological  expression  of  self-consciousness  "  I  am  I,** 
"  What  I  perceive  I  perceive."  If  the  individual  ii  to  find 
in  his  self-conBciousness  the  principle  of  all  knowledge, 
there  must  be  something  in  it  which  transcends  the  distinc- 
tion of  self  and  not  self,  which  carries  him  beyond  tha 
.limit  of  Ms  own  individuality.  What  then  is  the  point 
where  the  subjective  consciousness  passes  out  into  the 
olJ0Dkive,  from  which  it  seemed  at  first  absolutely  excluded  ? 
Pes  Cartes  answers  that  it  is  through  the  connection  of  the 
consciousness  of  self  with  the  consciousness  of  QckL  It  is 
because  we  find  Gk>d  in  our  minds  that  we  find  anything 
else.  The  proof  of  Gkxl's  existence  is  therefore  the  hinge 
on  which  the  whole  Cartesian  philosophy  turns,  and  it  ia 
necessary  to  examine  the  nature  of  it  somewhat  closely. 

Pes  Cartes,  in  the  first  place,  tries  to  extract  a  criterion 
of  truth  out  of  the  cogiio  ergo  9um,  Why  am  I  assured  of 
my  own  existence  t  It  is  because  the  conception  of  exietence 
is  a^  onoe  and  immediately  involved  in  Uie  consciousness 
of  self.  I  can  logically  distinguish  the  two  elements,  but 
I  cannot  separate  them ;  wheneveil  I  clearly  uid  diiAinctly 
conceive  the  one,  I  am  forced  to  think  the  other  along 
with  it.  But  this  gives  me  a  rule  for  all  judgments  what- 
ever, a  principle  which  is  related  to  the  cogito  ergo  turn 
as  tiie  formal  to  the  material  principle  of  knowledge. 
Whatever  we  cannot  separate  from  the  dear  and  dis- 
tinct conception  of  anything,  necessarily  belongs  to  it 
in  reality;  and  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  we  can 
separate  from  the  clear  and  distinct  conception  of  any- 
thing, does  not  necessarily  belong  to  it  in  reality.  Let 
ua  therefore  set  an  object  clearly  before  us,  let  us  sever 
it  in  thought  so  far  as  is  possible  from  all  other  objects, 
and  we  ^aU  at  once  be  able  to  determine  what  pro- 
perties and  relations  are  essential,  and  what  are  not 
essential  to  it.  And  if  we  find  empirically  that  any  object 
manifests  a  property  or  relation  not  involved  in  the'clbar 
and  distinct  con^ption  of  it,  we  can  say  with  certainty  that 
such  property  or  relation  does  not  belong  to  it  except  by 
arbitrary  arrangement,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  external 
combination  of  things  which  in  their  own  nature  have  no 
affinity  or  connection. 

Now,  by  the  application  of  this  prmciple,  we  might  at 
once  assure  ourselves  of  many  mathunatical  truths ;  but^ 
as  has  been  already  shown,  there  is  a  point  of  view  from 
which  we  may  doubt  even  these,  so  long  as  the  idea  of  a 
Qod  that  deceives  us  is  not  excluded.  If  it  is  not  certain 
that  there  is  a  Qod  that  cannot  lie,  it  is  not  certain  that 
there  is  an  objective  matter  in  space  to  which  mathematical 
truth  applies.  But  the  existence  of  Qod  may  be  proved  in 
two -ways.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  proved  through  the 
principle  of  causality,  which  is  a  self-evident  truth.  We 
have  in  our  mind  many  ideas,  and  according  to  the  principle 
of  causality,  all  these  ideas  must  be  derived  from  somethmg 
that  contains  a  "  formal  **  reality  which  corresponds  to  their 
«  objective  **  reality,  t.^.,  which  contains  at  least  as  mueh 
nality  in  its  existecce  out  of  thought  aa  they  contain  ia 
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tlieir  eziBtence  in  thought.  Now  we  might  derive  from 
oorselyes  not  only  the  ideas  of  other  minds  like  our- 
selvefl,  but  possibly  also  of  material  objects,  since  these 
are  lower  in  the  scale  of  existenoe  than  ourselves,  and  it  is 
oonceivable  tha*  the  idea  of  them  might  be  got  by  omitting 
some  of  the  qualities  which  distinguish  ourselves.  But  th^ 
idea  of  Grod,  of  a  being  who  is  eternal  and  inunutable, 
all  powerful,  all  wise,  and  all  good,  cannot  be  derived 
from  our  own  limited  and  imperfect  existence.  I'he 
origin,  therefore,  must  be  sought  in  a  being  who  contains 
actually  in  himself  aU  that  is  contained  in  our  idea  of 
him. 

To  this  argument  it  was  objected  by  some  of  the  critics 
of  Des  Cartes  that  the  idea  of  Qod  as  the  infinite  Being  is 
merely  negative,  and  that  it  is  derived  from  the  finite 
simply  by  abstracting  from  its  conditions.  Des  Cartes 
answers  that  the  ^e  is  just  the  reverse — the  infinite  is 
the  {>ositiveldea,  and  the  finite  is  the  negative,  and  there- 
fore the  former  is  the  presupposition  of  the  latter.  As 
Kant,  at  a  later  date,  pointed  out  that  space  is  not  a 
general  conception,  abstracted  from  the  ideas  of  particular 
spaces,  and  representing  the  common  element  in  them,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  ideas  of  particular  spaces  aro 
got  by  t)ie  limitati«n  c€  the  one  infinite  space  that  is  prior 
to  them,  BO  Des  Cartes  maintains  in  general  that  the  idea 
of  the  finite  is  had  only  by  limitation  of  the  infinite,  and 
not  the  idea  of  the  infinite  by  abstraction  from  the  partic- 
ular determinations  of  the  finite.  It  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  this  that  the  self -consciousness  of  a  finite  being 
is  bound  up  with  the  consciousness  of  the  infinite.  Hence 
the  idea  of  Qod  is  not  merely  one  among  other  ideas  which 
we  have,  but  it  is  the  one  idea  that  is  necessary  to  our 
very  existence  as  thinking  beings,  the  idea  through  which 
alone  we  can  think  ourselves,  or  anything  else.  "  I  ought 
never  to  suppose,"  says  Des  Cartes,  **  that  my  conception 
of  the  infinite  is  a  negative  idea,  got  by  negation  of  the 
finite,  just  as  I  conceive  repose  to  be  merely  negation  of 
movement,  and  darkness  merely  the  negation  of  light. 
On  the  contrary,  I  see  manifestly  that  there  is  more  reality 
in  the  infinite  than  in  the  finite  substance,  and  that  there- 
fore I  have  in  me  the  notion  of  the  infinite,  even  in  some 
aense  prior  to  the  notion  of  thefinitey  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  notion  of  myself  in  some  sense  presupposes  the 
notion  of  Qod;  for  how  could  I  doubt  or  desire,  how 
could  I  be  conscious  of  anything  as  a  want,  how  could  I 
know  that  I  am  not  altogether  perfect,  if  I  had  not  in  me 
the  idea  of  a  being  more  perfect  than  myself,  by  comparison 
with  whom  I  recognize  the  defects  of  my  own  existence  I "  * 
Des  Cartes  then  goes  on  in  various  ways  to  illustrate  the 
thesis  that  the  consciousness  of  a  defective  and  growing 
nature  cannot  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  infinite  perfection,  but 
on  the  contrary,  presupposes  it.  We  could  not  think  of  a 
series  of  approximations,  tmless  there  were  somehow  pre- 
sent to  us  the  idea  of  the  completed  infinite  as  the  goal 
we  aim  at.  If  we  had  not  the  consciousness  of  ourselves 
as  finite  in  relation  to  the  infinite,  either  we  should  not  be 
conscious  of  ourselves  at  all,  or  we  should  be  conscious  of 
ourselves  as  infinite.  The  image  of  Gbd  is  so  impressed  by 
Him  upon  us,  that  we  ''  conceive  that  resemblance  wherein 
the  idea  of  Qod  is  contained  by  the  same  faculty  whereby 
we  are  conscious  of  ourselves."  In  other  words,  our  con- 
sciousness of  ourselves  is  at  the  same  time  consciousness  of 
our  finitude,  and  hence  of  our  relation  to  a  being  who  is 
infinite. 

The  principle  which  underlies  the  rcaacaing  of  Des  Cartea 
is,  that  to  be  conscious  of  a  limit,  is  to  transcend  it.  We 
could  not  feel  the  limits  either  upon  our  thought  or  upon 
our  existence,  we  could  not  doubt  or  desire,  if  we  did  not 

^  Meditatio  teriia,  p.  21. 


already  apprehend  something  beyond  these  limits.  Nay, 
we  could  not  be  conscious  of  our  existence  as  individual 
selves,  if  we  were  not  conscious  of  that  which  is  not  our- 
selves, and  of  a  unity  in  which  both  self  and  not-self  are 
included.  Our  ^dividual  life  is  therefore  to  us  as  self- 
conscious  beings  a  part  of  a  wider  universal  life.  Doubt 
and  aspiration  are  but  the  manifestation  of  this  essential 
division  and  contradiction  of  a  nature,  which,  as  conscious 
of  itself,  is  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  the  whole  in 
which  it  is  a  part  And  as  the  existence  of  a  self  and  its 
consciousness  are  one,  so  we  may  say  that  a  thinking  being 
is  not  only  an  individual,  but  always  in  some  sense 
identified  with  that  universal  unity  of  being  to  which  it 
is  essentially  related.  * 

If  Des  Cartes  had  followed  out  this  line  of  thought,  he 
would  have  been  led  at  once  to  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza, 
if  not  beyond  it.  As  it  is,  he  is  on  the  verge  of  contra- 
diction with  himself  when  he  speaks  of  the  consciousness 
of  GK>d  as  in  some  sense  prior  to  the  consciousness  of  self. 
How  can  anything  be  prior  to  the  first  principles  of  know- 
ledge t  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  consciousness  of 
Qod  is  the  prineipium  essendi  while  the  consciousness  of 
self  is  the  prineipium  cognoscendi.  For,  if  the  idea  of 
Qod  is  prior  to  ihe  idea  off  self,  knowledge  must  begin 
where  existence  begins,  with  Qod.  The  words  "  in  some 
sense,"  with  which  Des  Cartes  qualifies  his  assertion  of  the 
priority  of  the  idea  of  Qod,  only  betray  his  hesitation  and  his 
partial  consciousness  of  the  contradiction  in  which  he  is 
involved.  Some  of  Des  Cartes's  critics  presented  this 
difficulty  to  him  in  another  form,  and  accused  him  of 
reasoning  in  a  circle  when  he  said  that  it  is  because  QoA 
cannot  lie  that  we  are  certain  that  our  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  do  not  deceive  us.  The  very  existence  of  the  con- 
scious self,  the  eogito  ergo  sum^  which  is  the  first  of  all 
truths'  and  therefore  prior  in  certitude  to  the  existence  d 
Qod,  is  believed  only  because  of  the  clearness  and  distinct- 
ness with  which  we  apprehend  it  How  then,  they  argued, 
could  Qod's  truthfulness  be  our  security  for  a  principle 
which  we  must  tise  in  order  to  prove  the  being  of  Qod  t 
The  answer  of  Des  Cartes  is  somewhat  lame.  We  cannot 
doubt  any  self-evident  principle,  or  even  any  truth  based 
on  a  self-evident  principle,  when  we  are  directly  contem- 
plating it  in  all  the  necessity  of  its  evidence  ;  it  is  only 
when  we  forget  or  turn  away  from  this  evidence,  and  begin 
to  think  of  the  possibility  t>t  a  deceitful  Qod,  that  a  doubt 
arises  which  cannot  be  removed  except  by  the  conviction 
that  Qod  is  true.'  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  this  is  a 
dignus  vindice  nodus,  or  that  Qod  can  fitly  appear  as  a 
kind  of  second-best  resource  to  the  forgetful  spirit  that  has 
lost  its  direct  hold  on  truth  and  its  faith  in  itself.  Qod, 
truth,  and  the  human  spirit  are  thus  conceived  as  having 
merely  external  and  accidental  relations  with  each  other. 
What  Des  Cartes,  however,  is  really  expressing  in  this 
exoteric  way,  is  simply  that  beneath  and  beyond  all  par- 
ticular truths  lies  Uie  great  general  truth  of  the  unity 
of  thought  and  existence.  In  contemplating  particular 
truth,  we  may  not  consciously  relate  it  to  this  unity,  but 
when  we  have  to  defend  ourselves  against  scepticism,  we 
are  forced  to  realize  this  relation.  The  ultimate  answer  to 
any  attack  upon  a  special  aspect  or  element  of  truth  must 
be  to  show  that  the  fate  of  truth  itself,  the  possibility  of 
knowledge  is  involved  in  the  rejection  of  it,  and  that  we 
cannot  doubt  it  without  doubting  reason  itself.  Bat  to 
doubt  reason  is,  in  the  language  of  Des  Cart^  to  doubt  the 
truthfulness  of  God,  for,  in  his  view,  the  idea  of  Qod  is 
involved  in  the  very  constitution  of  reason.  Taken  in  this 
way  then,  the  import  of  Des  Cartes's  answer  is,  that  the 
consciousness  of  self,  like  every  other  particular  truth,  is 
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toft  at  first  teen  to  rest  on  the  conscioqanees  of  God,  but 
thai  iHiea  we  realise  what  it  means  we  see  that  it  does  so 
rest  Bat  if  this  be  so,  then  in  making  the  eonsdonsness 
of  self  his  first  principle  of  knowled^  Des  Cartes  has 
stepped  short  of  tha  tmth.  It  can  onlj  be  the  first 
principle  if  it  is  nnderstood  not  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
iodiYidaal  self,  bat  in  a  sense  in  whiph  the  consciousness  of 
eelf  is  identical  with  the  consciousness  of  Qod. 

Des  Cartes,  howerer,  is  far  from  a  dear  apprehension  of 
the  nltimate  unity  of  thought  and  being,  which  nerertheless 
be  striTes  to  find  in  Qod.  Beginning  with  an  absolute 
separation  of  tiie  rw  eogiiam  from  the  ra  exi€nia,  he  is 
oontinnally  falling  btick  into  dualism  just  when  he  seemed 
to  hsTe  escaped  from  it  Even  In  God  the  absolute  unity, 
idea  and  reality  fall  asunder;  our  idea  of  God  is  not  God 
in  us,  it  is  only  an  idea  of  which  God's  existence  is  the 
eansei  But  the  category  of  causality,  if  it  forms  a  bridge 
between  different  things,  as  here  between  knowing  and 
bdng,  at  the  same  time  repels  them  from  each  other.  It 
is  a  category  of  external  .relation  which  may  be  adequate 
to  express  the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  finite,  but  not 
the*  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite.  We  cannot  con- 
eeiTe  God  as  the  cause  of  our  idea  of  him,  without  making 
God  a  purely  objectiye  and  therefore  finite  existence.  Nor 
h  the  case  better  when  we  turn  to  the  so-called  onto- 
iogical  argument, — that  existence  is  necessarily  inYolred  in 
Uw  idea  of  God,  just  as  the  property  of  having  its  angles 
tqual  to  two  right  angles  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  a 
triangle.  If  indeed  we  understood  this  as  meaning  that 
thought  transcends  the  distinction  between  itself  and 
existence^  and  that  therefore  existence  cannot  be  a  thing 
In  itsdf  out  of  thought,  but  must  be  an  intelligible  world 
that  exists  as  such  only  for  the  thinking  being,  there  is 
some  force  in  the  argument  But  this  meaning  we  cannot 
find  in  Des  Cartes,  or  to  find  it  we  must  make  him 
ineoBsistent  with  himself.  He  was.  so  far  from  having 
qneDed  the  phantom  **  thing  in  itself,*  that  he  treated 
natter  in  space  as  such  a  thing,  and  thus  confused 
externality  of  space  with  externality  to  the  mind.  On  this 
doslistio  basis,  the  ontological  argument  becomes  a  mani- 
fest paraloginn,  and  lies  open  to  all  the  objections  that 
Kant  brought  against  it  That  the  idea  of  God  involves 
exktence  provee  only  that  God,  if  he  exists  at  all,  exists 
hj  the  necessity  of  his  being.  But  the  link  that  shall  bind 
thoBght  to  existence  is  stUl  wanting,  and,  in  consistency 
with  the  other  presntyoositiona  of  Des  Cartes  it  cannot  be 
•applied. 

But  again,  even  if  we  allow  to  Des  Cartes  that  God  Is  the 
vntty  of  thought  and  being,  we  must  still  ask  what  kind  of 
aaity  t  Is  it  a  mere  generic  unity,  reached  by  abstraction, 
and  therefore  leaving  out  all  the  distinguishing  character- 
istios  of  the  particulars  under  it  t  Or  is  it  a  concrete  unity 
lo  which  the  particular  elements  are  subordinated,  but  in 
wkieh  they  are  nevertheless  included  t  To  answer  this 
question,  we  need  only  look  at  the  relation  of  the  finite  to 
tile  infinite,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  passage  already  quoted, 
and  in  many  others.  Des  Cartes  always  speaks  of  the 
fakfinite  as  a  purely  affirmative  or  positive  existence,  and  of 
tiie  finite  in  so  far  as  it  is  distinguished  from  the  infinite, 
IS  purely  negative,  or  in  other  words  as  a  nonentity.  **  I 
aai,'  he  says,  **  a  mean  between  God  and  nothing,  between 
the  Supreme  Being  and  not-being.  In  so  far  as  I  am 
created  by  God,  there  is  nothing  in  me  that  can  deceive  me 
or  lead  me  into  error.  But  on  Sie  other  hand,  if  I  consider 
■yself  as  participating  in  nothingness,  or  not-being,  inas- 
Bodi  as  I  am  not  myself  the  Supreme  Being,  but  in  many 
ways  defective^  I  find  myself  exposed  to  an  infinity  of  errors. 
Thos  SRor  as  such  is  not  something  real  that  dependa  on 
Uod,  but  aimi^y  a  defect ;  I  do  not  need  to  explain  it  by 
MMM  ol  any  apedal  faculty  beatowed  on  me  by  God,  but 


merely  by  the  fact  thajt  the  faculty  for  ^i«^mfpg  truth 
from  error  with  which  he  haa  endowed  me,  ia  not  infinite,*' 
But  if  we  foUow  out  thia  prindple  to  ita  logical  result,  we 
must  say  not  only  that  error  is  a  consequence  of  finitude,  but 
also  that  the  very  extMtenoe  of  the  finite  as  such  is  am  error 
or  illudon.  All  finitude,  all  determination,  according  to  the 
well-known  Spinosistic  aphcmsm,  is  negation,  and  negation 
cannot  constitute  reality.  To  ^ow  the  reality  of  things^ 
therefore^  we  have  to  abstract  from  their  limits,  or  in  other 
words,  the  only  reality  is  the  infinite.  Finite  being,  qua 
finite,  has  no  existence,  and  finite  self-consciousness,  eon- 
sdonsness of  a  self  in  opposition  to,  or  limited  by,  a  notHself 
is  an  illusion.  But  Des,  Cartes  does  not  thus  reason.  Ha 
does  not  see  "  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  infinite  which 
should  exclude  the  existence  of  finite  things."  "  What  * 
he  asks  "  would  become  of  the  power  of  that  imaginary 
infinite  if  it  could  create  nothing  t  Perceiving  in.oursdvea 
the  power  of  thinking,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  there 
shovdd  be  a  greater  intelligence  elsewhere.  And  even  if  we 
should  suppose  that  intelligence  increased  ad  ii^itum,  we 
need  not  fear  that  our  own  would  be  lessened.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  all  other  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to  God, 
even  of  his  power,  provided  only  that  we  do  not  suppose 
that  the  power  in  us  is  not  subjected  to  God's  will  In 
all  points,  therefore.  He  is  infinite  without  any  exdudon 
of  creatkl  things.**'  The  truth  of  this  view  we  need  not 
dispute ;  the  question  ^  as  to  its  consistency  with  Cartesian 
principles.  It  may  be  a  higher  idea  of  God  to  conceive 
him  as  revealing  himself  in  and  to  finite  creatures ;  but 
it  is  a  different  idea  from  that  which  is  implied  in  Dea 
Cartes's  explanations  of  error.  It  is  an  inoonsiBtency  that 
brings  Des  Cartee  nearer  to  Christiantity,  and  nearer  it 
may  also  be  said,  to  a  true  metaphydc ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  an  inconsistency  with  his  fundamental  prindples  which 
necessarily  disappears  in  their  subsequent  devdopment 
To  conceive  the  finite  as  not  constituted  merely  by  the 
abeence  of  some  of  the  podtive  elements  of  the  infinite^ 
but  as  in  necessary  unity  with  the  infinite ;  to  concdva 
the  infinite  as  not  merely  that  which  has  no  limits,  or 
determinations,  but  as  that  which  is  self-determined  and 
self-manifesting,  which  through  all  finitude  and  manifestsc 
tion  retuma  upon  itself,  may  not  be  erroneous.  But  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 
conception  involves  the  rejection  or  modification  of  almost 
every  doctrine  of  the  Cartesian  system. 

In  connection  with  this  inconsistency  we  may  notice  the 
very  different  relations  in  which  Des  Cartes  conceives  mind 
on  the  one  dde  and  matter  on  the  other,  to  stand  toward* 
God,  who  yet  is  the  cause  of  both,  and  must  therefore,  bj 
the  prindple  of  dkusality,  contain  in  himself  all  that  ia 
in  both.  Matter  and  mind  are  to  Dea  Cartea  abaolute 
oppodtea.  Whatever  can  be  assei^ted  of  mind  can  bo 
denied  of  matter,  whatever  can  be  asserted  of  matter  can 
be  denied  of  mind.  Matter  is  pasdve,  mind  is  active;  matter 
is  extended,  and  therefore  dividUe  ad  tnflnitum;  mind 
is  an  indivisible  unity.  In  fact,  though  of  this  Des  Cartea 
is  not  consdous,  the  determination  of  the  one  is  mediated 
by  its  oppodtion  to  the  other ;  the  ideas  of  object  and  sub- 
ject, the  self  and  not-self,  are  terms  of  a  relation  distin- 
guishable but  inseparable.  But  in  the  idea  of  God  we  must 
find  a  unity  which  transcends  this  difference  in  one  way  or 
another,  whether  by  combining  the  two  under  a  higher 
notion,  or,  as  it  would  be  more  natural  to  expect  on  Cartesian 
principles,  by  abstracting  equally  from  the  particular 
characteristics  of  both.  Dee  Cartes  really  does  neither,  or 
rather  he  acts  partly  on  the  one  prindple  and  partly  on  tha 
other.  In  his  idea  of  God  he  abetracts  from  the  pr<^>ertie» 
of  matter  but  not  from  those  of  mind.     "  God,"  he  aaya^. 
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^  contains  in  Yunadi/armaliter  all  that  is  in  mind,  bat  only 
mniiimUer  all  that  is  in  matter  ;'M  or,  as  he  elsewhere 
expresses  it  more  popularly,  he  i$  mind,  but  he  is  only  the 
creator  of  matter.  And  for  this  he  gives  as  his  reason,  that 
matter  as  being  divisible  and  passive  is  essentially  imperfect 
Ipta  ncUura  corporis  wuUom  imperfeetionea  involvU,  and, 
therefore,  "there  is  more  analogy  between  sounds  and 
colours  than  tiiere  is  between  material  things  and  €k>d.* 
But  the  real  imperfection  here  lies  in  the  abstractness  of  the 
Cartesian  conception  of  matter  as  merely  extended,  merely 
passive;  and  this  is  balanced  by  the  equal  abstractness  of 
the  conception  of  mind  or  self  <3onsciousness  as  an  absolutely 
simple  activity,  a  pure  intelligence  without  any  object  but 
itself.  If  matter  as  absolutely  opposed  to  mind  is  imperfect, 
mind  as  absolutely  opposed  to  matter  is  equally  imperfect 
In  fact  they  are  the  dements  or  factors  of  a  unity,  and  lose 
all  meaning  when  severed  from  each  other,  and  if  we  are  to 
seek  this  unity  by  abstraction,  we  must  equally  abstract 
from  both. 

The  result  of  this  one-aidedness  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
Des  Cartes,  who  begins  by  separating  mind  from  matter, 
ends  by  finding  the  essence  of  mind  in  pure  will,  ».«.,  in  pure 
formal  self-determination.  Hence  Qod's  will  is  conceived 
as  absolutely  arbitrary,  not  determined  by  any  end  or  law, 
for  all  laws,  even  the  necessary  truths  that  constitute  reason, 
^ring  from  Qod's  determination,  and  do  not  precede  it 
«*  He  is  the  author  of  the  essence  of  things  no  less  than  their 
existence,"  and  his  will  has  no  reason  but  his  wilL  In 
man  there  is  an  intelligence  with  eternal  laws  or  truths 
Involved  in  its  structure,  which  so  far  limits  his  will 
**  He  finds  the  nature  of  good  and  truth  already  determined 
by  Qod,  and  his  will  cannot  be  moved  by  anything  else." 
His  highest  freedom  consists  in  having  his  will  determined 
by  a  dear  perception  of  the  nature  of  good  and  truth,  and 
"  he  is  never  indifferent  except  when  he  is  ignorant  of  it, 
•r  at  least  does  not  see  it  so  clearly  as  to  be  lifted  above 
the  possibility  of  doubt"'  Indifference  of  will  is  to  him 
**  the  lowest  grade  of  liberty,"  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
nothing  does  the  image  of  Gk>d  in  him  show  itself  more 
dearly  than  in  the  fact  that  his  will  is  not  limited  by  his 
dear  and  distinct  knowledge,  but  is ''  in  a  manner  infinite." 
For  ''there  is  no  object  of  any  will,  even  the  infinite  will 
of  God,  to  which  our  will  does  not  extend."  *  Belief 
is  a  free  act,  for  as  we  can  yield  our  assent  to  the 
obscure  conceptions  presented  by  sense  and  the  imagina- 
tion, and  thus  allow  oursdves  to  be  led  into  error,  so 
on  the  other  hand  we  can  refuse  to  give  this  assent,  or 
allow  ourselves  to  be  determined  by  anjrthing  but  the 
dear  and  distinct  ideas  of  intelligence.  That  which  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  err  is  that  also  in  which  the  divine 
image  in  us  is  most  dearly  seen.  We  cannot  have  the 
freedom  of  Qod  whose  wUl  creates  the  object  of  his 
knowledge ;  but  in  reserving  our  assent  for  the  dear  and 
distinct  perceptions  of  inteUigence,  we,  as  it  were,  re-enact 
for  ourselves  the  divine  law,  and  repeat^  so  far  as  is  possible 
to  finite  beings,  the  transcendent  act  of  will  in  which  truth 
and  good  had  their  origin 

The  inherent  defect  of  this  view  is  the  divorce  it  makes 
between  the  form  and  the  matter  of  intelligence.  It  implies 
that  reason  or  self-consciousness  is  one  thing,  and  that 
truth  Ib  another  and  quite  different  thing,  whid^  has  been 
united  to  it  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  Qod.  The  same 
extemd  conception  of  the  rdation  of  truth  to  the  mind  is 
involved  in  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  It  is  true  that 
Des  Cartes  did  not  hold  that  doctrine  in  the  coarse  form  in 
which  it  was  attributed  to  him  by  Locke,  but  expresdy 
declares  that  he  has  **  never  said  or  thought  at  any  time 
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that  the  mind  required  innate  ideas  which  were  separated 
from  the  faculty  of  thinking.  He  had  simply  used  the 
word  innate  to  distinguish  those  ideas  which  are  derived 
from  that  faculty,  and  not  from  external  objects  or  the 
determination  of  Uie  will  Just  as  when  we  say  generodty 
is  innate  in  certain  families,  and  in  certain  others  diseases, 
like  the  gout  or  the  stone,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
infants  in  their  mother's  womb  are  affected  witii  these 
co*nplaints."^  Tet  Des  Cartes,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not 
hold  that  these  truths  are  involved  in  the  very  nature  d 
intelligence  as  such,  so  that  we  cannot  conceive  a  sdf-con- 
sdous  being  without  them.  On  the  contrary  we  are  to 
regard  the  divine  intelligence  as  by  arbitrary  act  determining 
that  two  and  two  shouM  be  four,  or  that  envy  should  be  a 
vice.  We  are  "  na<  to  conceive  eternal  truth  flowing  from 
Qod  as  rays  from  the  sun."^  In  other  words,  we  are  not 
to  conceive  all  particular  truths  as  different  aspects  of  one 
truth.  It  is  part  of  the  imperfection  of  man's  finite  nature 
that  he  **  finds  truth  and  good  determined  for  him."  It  is 
something  given, — given,  indeed,  along  with  his  very  faculty 
of  thinking,  but  st^  given  as  an  external  limit  to  it  It 
belongs  not  to  his  nature  as  spirit,  but  to  his  finitnde  ai 
man. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  the  transitioii 
from  Qod  to  matter  must  be  somewhat  arbitrary  and 
external  Qod's  truthfulness  is  pledged  fdr  the  reality  o( 
that  of  which  we  have  dear  and  distinct  ideas ;  and  we 
have  dear  and  distinct  ideas  of  the  external  world  so  long 
as  we  conceive  it  simply  as  extended  matter,  infinitdy 
divisible,  and  moved  entirely  from  without, — so  long;  in 
short,  as  we  concdve  it  as  the  direct  opposite  of  mind,  and 
do  not  attribute  to  it  any  one  of  the  properties  of  mind. 
Omnet  proprietatei,  g%€u  ii  ea  dare  percipiniui,  ad  koe 
UHitm  rfdvewUur,  quod  sii  partibilu  H  mdilU,  secundum 
partes.  We  must,  therefore,  free  oursdves  from  the  obscure 
and  confused  modes  of  thought  which  arise  whenever  we 
attribute  any  of  the  secondary  qualities,  which  exist  merd^ 
in  our  sensations,  to  the  objects  that  cause  these  sen8ation& 
The  subjective  character  of  such  qualities  is  proved  by  the 
constant  change  which  takes  place  in  them,  without  any 
change  of  ^e  object  in  which  Uiey  are  perceived.  A  piece 
of  wax  c2tanot  lose  its  extension ;  but  its  colour,  its  hard- 
ness, and  all  the  other  qualities  whereby  it  is  presented  to 
sense,  may  be  easily  altered.  What  is  objective  in  all  this 
is  merely  an  extended  substance,  and  the  modes  of  motion 
or  rest  through  which  it  is  made  to  pass.  In  like  manner 
we  must  separate  from  our  notion  of  matter  all  ideas  of 
actio  in  distant^ — e.g.,  we  must  explain  weight  not  as  a 
tendency  to  the  centre  of  the  earUi  or  an  attraction  of 
distant  particles  of  matter,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  other  bodies,  immediatdy  surrounding  dial 
which  is  fdt  to  be  heavy.*  For  Hie  oidy  concdvable  uA« 
in  distans  is  that  which  is  mediated  by  thought,  and  it  ii 
only  in  so  far  as  wo  suppose  matter  to  have  in  it  a  principle 
of  activity  like  thought,  that  we  can  accept  such  explana- 
tions of  its  motion.  Again,  while  we  must  thus  keep  ouf 
conception  of  matter  clear  of  all  elements  that  do  not 
belong  to  it,  we  must  also  be  careful  not  to  take  away  from 
it  tl^ose  that  do  belong  to  it  It  is  a  defect  of  distinctness 
in  our  ideas  when  we  conceive  an  attribute  as  existing 
apart  from  its  substance,  or  a  substance  without  its 
attribute;  for  this  is  to  treat  dements  that  are  only 
separated  by  a  "  distinction  of  reason,"  as  if  they  were  di» 
tinct  things.  The  conception  of  the  possibility  of  a  vacuum 
or  empty  space  arises  merely  from  our  confusing  the  possible 
separation  of  any  mode  or  form  of  matter  frun  matter  in 
general  with  the  impossible  separatioa  of  matter  in  geoeial 
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Irom  ito  own  eiwentifti  attribate.  Aooordinglyy  in  his 
phjiioal  philosophj,  Des  Cartes  attempts  to  explain  eveiy- 
ihmg  on  mechanical  principles,  starting  with  the  hjpothesis 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  motion  has  been  impressed  on 
tlie  material  nnirerse  by  God  at  tiie  first,  a  quantity  which 
mn  neyer  be  lost  or  diminished,  and  thi^  space  is  an 
abeohite  plenum  in  which  motion  propagates  itself  in  circles. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Des  Cartes  into  the  detail  of 
the  theory  of  vortices.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  notice 
As  nature  of  the  reasons  by  which  he  ii  driren  to  regard 
juch  a  mechanical  explanation  of  the  uniyerse  as  necessary. 
A  real  or  subetantiye  existence  is,  in  his  riew,  a  re$  com- 
fUlSf  a  thing  that  can  be  conceired  as  a  whole  in  itself 
vithout  relations  to  any  other  thing.  Now  matter  and 
jtind  are,  he  thinks,  such  complete  existences,  so  long  as 
we  conceiye  them,  as  pure  intelligence  most  conoeiye  them, 
SB  shstract  opptmtm  of  each  oUier ;  and  do  not  permit 
ouBelTee  to  be  confused  by  those  mixed  modes  ef  thought 
which  are  due  to  sense  or  imagination.  Des  Cartes  does 
not  see  that  in  this  yery  abstract  opposition  there  is  a  bond 
ef  union  between  mind  and  matter,  Uiat  they  are  correlatiTe 
epposites,  and  therefore  in  diBir  separation  re$  meompUUB, 
In  other  worda^  they  are  merely  elements  of  reality 
substantiated  by  abetraet  thought  into  independent  realities. 
He  indeed  partly  retracts  his  assertion  that  mind  and  matter 
aerered  from  each  other  are  re$  compUtof,  when  he  declares 
that  neither  can  be  oonceiTed  as  existing  apart  from  God, 
and  that  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  God  alone  is  a 
substance.  But  as  we  have  seen,  he  aroids  the  necessary 
inference  that  in  God  the  opposition  between  mind  and 
matter  is  reooncQed  or  transcended,  by  oonoeiTinff  God  as 
abstnet  self-consciousness  or  will,  and  the  material  world 
not  as  his  necessary  manifestation,  but  simply  as  his 
creation, — as  having  its  origin  in  an  act  of  bare  volition,  and 
tiiat  only.  His  God  is  the  God  of  monotheism  and  not  of 
Christianity,  and  therefore  the  world  is  to  God  alwajrs  a 
foreign  matter  which  he  brings  into  being,  and  acts  on 
itom  wiUiout,  but  in  which  he  is  not  revealed. 

It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  this  view  that  nature  is 
enratially  dead  maUer,  that  beyond  the  motion  it  has 
received  from  God  at  the  beginning,  and  which  it  transmits 
from  part  to  part  without  increase  or  diminution,  it  has  no 
principle  of  activity  in  it.  Every  trace  of  vitality  in 
it  must  be  explained  away  as  a  mere  false  reflection  upon 
it  of  the  nature  of  mind.  The  world  is  thus  **  cut  in  two 
with  a  hatchet,"  and  there  is  no  attraction  to  overcome  the 
mutual  repulsion  of  its  severed  parts.  Nothing  can  be 
admitted  in  the  material  half  that  savours  of  self-deter- 
mination, all  its  energy  must  be  communicated,  not  self- 
originated  ;  there  is  no  room  for  gravitation,  still  less  for 
magnetism  or  chemical  affinity,  in  this  theory.  'A  fortiori, 
anmial  life  must  be  completely  explained  away.  The 
machine  may  be  very  complicated,  but  it  is-still,  and  can 
be  nothing  but,  a  machine.  If  we  once  admitted  that 
matter  could  be  anything  but  mechanical,  we  should  be  on 
the  way  to  admit  that  matter  could  become  miod.  When 
a  modem  physical  philosopher  declares  that  everything, 
even  Hfe  and  thought,  is  ultimately  reducible  to  matter, 
we  cannot  alwajrs  be  certain  that  he  means  what  he  seems 
to  say.  Not  seldom  the  materialist  9oi-ditafU  when  we 
hear  his  account  of  the  properties  of  matter,  turns  out  to 
\a  something  like  a  spintualist  in  disguise ;  but  when  Des 
Cutes  asserted  that  everything  hut  mind  is  material,  and 
^at  die  animals  are  automata,  there  is  no  such  dubiety  of 
trterpretatiun.  He  said  what  he  meant,  and  meant  what 
he  said,  in  tiie  hardest  sense  his  words  can  bear,  ^itmatter 
was  not  even  gravitating;  much  lees  living;  it  had  no 
poperty  exoepi  that  of  retaining  and  transmitting  the 
notkn  received  from  without  by  pressure  and  impact 
Ijid  hU  ftoimala  were  antomata,  not  merely  in  the  sense 


of  being  governed  by  sensation  and  instinct,  but  precisely 
in  the  sense  that  a  watch  is  an  automaton.  Henry  More 
cries  out  against  the  ruthless  consequence  with  which  he 
develops  his  principles  to  this  result  "  In  this,"  he  saysy 
**  I  do  not  so  much  admire  the  penetrative  power  of  your 
genius  as  I  tremble  for  the  fate  of  the  animala  What  I 
recognise  in  you  ie  not  only  subtlety  of  thought,  but  a  hard 
and  remorseless  logic  with  which  you  arm  yourself  as  with 
a  sword  of  steel,  to  take  away  life  and  sensation  with  one 
blow,  from  almost  the  whole  animal  kingdom."  But  Dei 
Cartes  was  not  the  man  to  be  turned  from  the  legitimate 
result  of  his  principles  by  a  scream.  ''Nee  moror  astutias 
et  sagacitates  canum  et  vulpium,  neo  qujecunque  alia 
propter  cibum,  venerem,  aut  metum  a  brutis  fiunt 
Profiteor  enim  me  poue  petfcMie  Ula  omnia  ut  a  9ola 
tnembrorum  oon/ormatione  pro/eeta  egplicare.*'^ 

The  difficulty  reaches  its  height  when  Des  Cartes 
attempts  to  explain  the  union  of  the  body  and  spirit  in 
man.  Between  two  substances  which,  when  deariy  and 
distinctly  conceived,  do  not  imply  each  other,  there  can  be 
none  but  an  artificial  unity, — a  unity  of  composition  thai 
still  leaves  them  external  to  each  other.  Even  God  cannot 
make  them  one  in  any  higher  sense.'  And  as  it  ia 
impoesible  in  the  nature  of  imnd  to  see  any  reascm  why  it 
should  be  embodied,  or  in  the  nature  of  matter  to  see  any 
reason  why  it  should  become  the  organ  of  mind,  the  union 
of  the  two  must  be  taken  as  a  mere  empirical  fact  When 
we  put  on  the  one  side  aU'that  belongs  to  intelligence,  and 
on  the  other  all  that  belongs  to  matter,  there  is  a  residuuiii 
in  our  ideas  which  we  cannot  reduce  to  either  head.  This 
residuum  consists  of  our  appetites,  our  passions,  and  our 
sensations,  including  not  only  the  feelings  of  pain  and 
pleasure^  but  alio  the  perceptions  of  colour,  smell,  taste,  ol 
hardnees  and  softness,  and  all  the  other  qualitiea  appre- 
hended by  touch.  These  must  be  referred  to  the  union  of 
mind  with  body.  They  are  subjective  in  the  sense  that 
they  give  us  no  information  either  as  to  the  nature  of 
things  or  of  mind.  Their  function  is  only  to  indicate  what 
things  are  oseful  or  hurtful  to  our  composite  nature  as 
such,  or  in  other  words  what  things  tend  to  confirm  or 
dissolve  the  unity  of  mind  and  body.  They  indicate  that 
•omething  is  taking  place  in  our  body,  or  without  it,  and 
so  stimulate  us  to  some  kind  of  action,  but  whai  it  is  that 
ii  taking  place  they  do  not  tell  us.  There  is  no  resem- 
blance in  the  sensation  of  pain  produced  by  great  heat  to 
the  rending  of  the  fibres  of  our  body  that  causes  it  But 
we  do  not  need  to  know  the  real  origin  of  our  sensation  to 
prevent  us  going  too  near  the  ^x^  Sensation  leads  us  into 
error  only  when  we  are  not  conscious  that  its  office  is 
merely  practical,  and  when  we  attempt  to  make  objective 
judgments  by  means  of  its  obscure  and  confused  ideas,  e,g,^ 
when  we  say  that  there  ii  heat  in  our  hands  or  in  the  fire. 
And  the  remedy  for  this  error  is  to  be  found  simply  in  the 
clear  conviction  of  the  subjectivity  of  sensation. 

These  views  of  the  nature  of  sense,  however,  at  once 
force  us  to  ask  how  Des  Cartes  can  consistently  admit  that 
a  subjective  result  such  as  sensation,  a  result  in  mind, 
should  be  produced  by  matter,  and  on  the  other  hand  how 
an  objective  result,  a  result  in  matter,  should  be  effected 
by  mind.  Des  Cartes  explains  at  great  length,  according 
to  his  modification  of  the  physiology  of  the  day,  that  the 
pineal  gland,  which  is  the  immediate  organ  of  the  soul, 
is  acted  on  by  the  nerves  through  the  **  animal  spirits,** 
and  again  by  reaction  upon  these  spirits  produces  motions 
in  the  body.  It  is  an  obvious  remark  that  this  explanati<m 
either  materializes  mind,  or  else  puts  for  the  solution 
the  very  problem  to  be  solved.  It  was  therefore  in 
the  spirit  of  Des  Cartes,  it  was  only  making  explicit  what 
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iB  ioTolved  m  many  of  hit  expressions  when  Geolincx,  > 
one  of  his  earliest  foUowen,  formulated  the  theory  of 
oecasional  eanses.  The  general  approval  of  the  Cartesian 
school  proved  that  this  was  a  legitimate  development  of 
doctrine.  Tet  it  tore  away  the  last  veil  from  the  absolute 
dualism  of  the  system,  which  had  so  far  stretched  the 
antagonism  of  mind  and  matter  that  no  mediation  remained 
possfl>ley  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  remained  poesible  only 
through  an  inexplicable  will  of  God.  The  intrusion  of 
such  a  Devt  es  maehina  into  philosophy  only  showed  that 
philosophy  by  its  violent  abstraction  had  destroyed  the 
unity  of  the  known  and  intelligible  world,  and  was,  there- 
fore, forced  to  seek  that  unity  in  the  region  of  the  unknown 
and  unintelligible.  If  our  light  be  darkness,  then  in  our 
darkness  we  must  seek  for  light ;  if  reason  be  eontradictory 
in  itself,  truth  must  be  found  in  unreason.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Cartesian  school  was  soon  to  show  what  is  the 
necessary  and  inevitable  end  of  such  worship  of  the 
unknown. 

To  the  ethical  aspect  of  his  phOosophy,  Des  Cartes, 
unlike  his  great  disciple,  only  devoted  a  subordinate  atten- 
tion. In  a  short  treatise,  however,  he  discussed  the  relation 
of  reason  to  the  passions.  After  we  have  got  over  the 
initial  difficulty,  that  matter  should  give  rise  to  effects  in 
mind,  and  mind  in  matter,  and  have  admitted  that  in 
man  the  unity  of  mind  and  body  turns  what  in  the 
animals  is  mere  mechanical  reception  of  stimulus  from 
without  and  reaction  upon  it  into  an  action  and  reaction 
mediated  by  sensation,  emotion,  and  passion,  another 
question  presents  itself.  How  can  the  mere  natural  move- 
ment of  passion,  the  nature  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  original 
constitution  of  our  body,  and  of  the  things  that  act  upon 
it,  be  altered  or  modified  by  pure  reason  t  For  while  it  is 
obvious  that  morality  consists  in  the  determination  of  reason 
by  itself,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  same  being  who 
is  determined  by  passion  ifrom  without  should  also  be 
determined  by  reason  from  within.  How,  in  other  words, 
oan  a  spiritual  being  maintain  its  character  as  self-deter- 
mined, or  at  least  determined  only  by  the  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  of  the  reason  which  are  its  innate  forms,  in  the 
presence  of  this  foreign  element  of  passion  that  seems  to 
make  it  the  slave  of  external  impressions  t  Is  reason  able 
to  crush  this  intruder,  or  to  turn  it  into  a  servant  t  Can 
the  passions  be  annihilated,  or  can  they  be  spiritualized  t 
Des  Cartes  could  not  properly  adopt  either  alternative ;  he 
could  not  adopt  the  ethics  of  asceticism,  for  the  union  of 
body  and  mind  is^  in  his  view,  natural;  and  hence  the 
passions  which  are  the  results  of  that  union  are  in  them- 
selves good.  They  are  proviaions  of  nature  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  unity  of  soul  and  body,  and  stimulate  us  to  the 
acts  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Tet^  on  the  other  hand, 
he  could  not  admit  that  these  passions  are  capable  of  being 
completely  spiritualized ;  for  so  long  as  the  unity  of  body 
and  soul  is  regarded  as  merely  external  and  accidental,  it  is 
impossible  to  think  that  the  passions  which  arise  out  of  this 
unitf  can  be  transformed  into  the  embodiment  and  expres- 
aion  of  reason.  Des  Cartes,  indeed,  points  out  that  every 
passion  has  a  lower  and  a  higher  form,  and  while  in  its 
lower  or  primary  form  it  is  based  on  the  obscure  ideas 
produced  by  the  motion  of  the  animal  spirits,  in  its  higher 
form  it  is  connected  with  the  clear  and  distinct  judgments 
of  reason  regarding  good  and  evil  If,  liowever,  the  unity 
of  soul  and  body  be  a  unity  of  composition,  there  is  an 
•lament  of  obscurity  m  the  judgments  of  passion  which 
cannot  be  made  deai^  an  element  in  desire  that  cannot  be 
spiritualized.  If  the  mind  be  external  to  the  passions  it 
can  only  impose  upon  them  an  external  rule  of  moderation. 
On  fuch  a  theory  no  ideal  morality  is  possible  to  man  in 
hiB  present  state ;  for,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  such 
an  idoal  morality^  it  would  be  (necessary  that  tlie  accidental 


element  obtruded  into  his  life  as  a  spiritual  being  by  hw 
connection  with  the  body  should  be  expelled.  What  can 
be  attained  under  present  conditions  is  only  to  abstract  to 
far  as  is  possible  from  external  things,  and  those  relations 
to  external  things  into  which  passion  brings  us.  Hence 
the  great  importance  which  Des  Cartes  attaches  to  the  diK 
tinction  between  things  in  our  power,  and  things  not  is 
our  power.  What  is  not  in  our  power  includes  aU  outward 
things,  and  therefore  it  is  our  highest  wisdom  to  regard 
them  as  determined  by  an  absolute  fate,  or  the  etemil 
decree  of  God.  We  cease  to  wish  for  the  impossible ;  and 
therefore  to  subdue  our  passions  we  only  need  to  convince 
ourselves  that  no  effort  of  ours  can  enable  us  to  secure  their 
objects.  On  the  other  hand  that  which  is  within  our  power, 
and  which  therefore  we  cannot  desire  too  earnestly,  is  virtua. 
But  virtue  in  this  abstraction  from  all  objects  of  desire  is 
simply  the  harmony  of  reason  with  itself,  the  dro^ta  o( 
the  Stoic  under  a  idight  change  of  aspect  Thus  in  ethics, 
as  in  metaphysics,  De3  Cartes  ends  not  with  a  reconciliation 
of  the  opposed  dements,  but  with  a  dualism,  or  at  best, 
with  a  unity  which  is  the  result  of  abstraction. 

Halvbkjlk CHS  was  prepared,  by  the  ascetic  truning  of 
the  cloister  and  the  teaching  of  Augustine,  to  bring  to  clear 
consciousness  and  expression  many  of  the  tendencies  that 
were  latent  and  undovoloped  in  the  philosophy  of  Dee 
Cartes.  To  use  a  chemical  mejtapho^  the  Christian  Plate 
nism  of  the  church  father  was  a'mediam  in  which  Car- 
tesianism  could  precipitate  the  product  of  its  elementa. 
Tet  the  medium  was,  as  we  shall  see,  not  a  periect  one, 
and  hence  the  product  was  not  quite  pure.  Withont 
metaphor,  Malebranche,  by  his  previous  habits  of  thought, 
was  well  fitted  to  detect  and  develop  the  pantheistic  and 
ascetic  elements  of  his  master's  philosophy.  But  he  was 
not  well  fitted  to  penetrate  through  the  veil  of  popular 
language  under  which  the  discordance  of  that  phDosophy 
with  orthodox  Christianity  was  liidden.  On  the  contrary, 
the  whole  training  of  the  Catholic  priest,  and  especially  his 
practical  spirit,  with  that  tendency  to  compromise  which  a 
practical  spirit  always  brings  with  it,  enabled  him  to  conceal 
from  himself  as  well  as  from  others  the  logical  result  of  his 
principles.  And  we  do  not  wonder  even  when  we  find  him 
treating  as  a  "  miserable  *  the  philosopher  who  tore  awaf 
the  veil 

Mai  ebranche  saw  **  all  ihinfft  in  God, "  In  otb  er  wordi,  be 
taught  that  knowledge  ii  possible  only  in  so  far  as  thought 
ia  the  expression,  not  of  the  nature  of  the  individual  sub- 
ject as  such,  but  of  a  universal  life  in  which  he  and  all 
other  rational  beings  partake.  **  No  one  can  feel  my 
individual  pain ;  every  one  can  see  the  truth  which  I  con- 
template— why  is  it  so  t  The  reason  is  that  my  pain  is  a 
modification  of  mj  substance,  but  truth  is  the  common 
good  of  all  spirits."^  Tlus  idea  is  ever  present  to  Male- 
branche, and  is  repeated  by  him  in  an  endless  variety  of  f onus 
of  expression.  Thus,  like  Des  Cartes,  but  with  more  deci- 
sion, he  tells  us  that  the  idea  of  the  infinite  is  prior  to  the 
idea  of  the  finite.  "  We  conceive  of  the  infinite  bmng  by 
the  very  fact  that  we  conceive  of  being  without  thinking 
whether  it  be  finito  or  no.  But  in  order  that  we  may 
think  of  a  finite  being,  we  must  necessarily  cut  off  or 
deduct  something  from  tlie  general  notion  of  being,  which 
consequently  we  must  previously  possees.  Thus  the  mind 
does  not  apprehend  anything  whatever,  except  in  and 
through  the  idea  that  it  has  of  the  infinite ;  and  ao  far  ii  It 
from  being  the  case  that  this  idea  is  formed  by  the  confused 
assemblage  of  aU  the  ideas  of  particular  things  aa  the  phil<^ 
sophers  maintain,  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  these  pvtienlar 
ideas  are  only  participations  in   the  genenl  ido*  U  the 
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infiiii^  jort  as  God  does  iu>t  darive  Hb  being  from  the  craft- 
tmm,  but  ell  the  ereetnrae  are  imperfect  partidpationa  d 
tlttdiTuieBeing.''^  Again,  he  teUa  ns,  in  the  lame  chapter, 
that  "when  we  wiah  to  think  of  any  particnlar  thing,  we 
int  cast  oar  view  upon  all  being,  and  then  apply  it  to  the 
«aeidaration  of  the  object  in  qneation.  We  oonld  not 
dttin  to  see  any  particnhur  object  unless  we  saw  it  already 
is  a  confosed  and  general  way,  and  as  there  is  nothing 
which  we  cannot  desire  to  see,  so  all  objects  must  be  in  a 
jnaaner  present  to  oor  spirit*  Or,  as  he  puts  it  in  another 
phee,  **  oor  mind  would  not  be  capable  of  representing  to 
iUelf  the  general  ideas  of  genera  and  species  if  it  did  not 
see  an  thi^  as  contained  in  one ;  for  every  creature  being 
an  individual  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  apprehending 
say  created  thing  when  we  think  the  general  idea  of  a 
trian^'  The  main  idea  that  is  expressed  in  all  theee 
diffwent  ways  is  simply  this,  that  to  determine  any 
iadividual  object  as  aiach,  we  must  relate  it  to,  and  distin- 
guish it  from,  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  and  that, 
therefore,  thought  could  never  apprehend  anything  if  it  did 
act  bring  with  itself  the  idea  of  the  intelligible  world  as  a 
unity.  Des  Cartes  had  already  expressed  this  truth  in  his 
MtdUoHonM,  but  he  had  deprived  it  of  its  full  significance 
hj  jhaking  a  distinction  between  the  being  and  the  idea  of 
<Jod,  the  former  of  which,  in  his  view»  was  only  the  cause 
of  the  latter.  Malebranche  detects  this  error,  and  denies 
that  there  is  any  idea  of  the  infinite,  which  is  a  somewhat 
cmde  way  of  saying  that  there  is  no  division  between  the 
idea  of  the  infinite  and  its  reality.  What  Beid  asserted  of 
the  external  world,  that  it  is  not  represented  by  an  idea  in 
cur  minds,  but  ii  actually  present  to  them,  Malebranche 
anerted  of  God.  No  individual  thing,  he  teUs  us — and  an 
idea  is  but  an  individual  thing-— could  represent  the  infinite. 
On  the  contrary,  all  individual  things  are  represented 
throngE  the  infinite  Being,  who  contains  them  ill  in  His 
sobstance  trh  effuaee,  tt  par  caiuSquenci  trii  inUUigihle} 
We  know  Qod  by  himself,  material  things  only  by  their 
idass  in  God,  for  they  are  "  unintelligible  in  theinselves, 
and  we  can  see  them  only  -in  the  being  who  contains  them 
in  an  intelligible  manner."  And  thus,  unless  we  in  some 
way  ''saw  God,  we  ahould  be  able  to  see  nothinff  else." 
The  vision  of  God  or  in  God,  therefore,  is  an  ''intellectual 
intrntton"  in  which  seer  and  soen,  knower  and  known,  are 
one.  Our  knowledge  of  things  is  our  participation  in  God's 
knowledge  of  them.  When  we  have  ffone  so  far  with 
Malebranche,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  why  he  does  not  follow 
oat  his  thought  to  its  natural  conclusion*  If  the  idea  of 
God  is  not  separable  from  His  existence,  if  it  is  through 
the  idea  of  Him  that  ail  things  are  known,  and  through 
His  existence  that  all  things  are,  then  it  would  seem 
neoeasarOy  to  follow  that  our  consciousness  of  God  is  but 
a  part  of  God's  consciousness  of  Himself,  that  our  con- 
srioyBness  of  self  and  other  things  is  but  God's  consciousness 
of  them,  and  lastly,  that  there  is  no  existence  either  of 
auselves  or  other  Udngs  except  in  this  consciousness.  To 
mui^ntand  Malebranche  is  mainly  to  understand  how  he 
stopped  short  of  results  that  seemed  to  lie  so  directly  in 
the  line  of  his  thought. 

To  b^'n  with  the  last  point,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
Malehranche  only  asserts  unity  of  idea  and  reality  in 
God,  to  deny  it  everywhere  else,  which  with  him  is 
equivalent  to  asserting  it  in  genc^  and  denying  it  in 
particnlar.  To  him,  as  to  D^  Cartes,  the  opposition 
hetween  mind  and  matter  is  absolute.  Material  things 
cannot  come  into  our  minds  nor  can  our  minds  go  out  of 
thmsdves  pour  $e  promener  dant  le»  cUux.^  Hence  they 
are  in  th^nselves  absolutely  unknown;  they  are  known 
eoly  in  God,  in  whom  are  their  ideas,'  and  as  these  ideas 
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•gain  an  quite  distinet  from  the  raality,  th^  "  ml|^t  bt 
presented  to  the  mind  without  anything  existing.*  T^ 
they  exist  out  <fQod  in  another  manner  than  the  intelligibla 
manner  of  thmr  existence  tn  God,  is  explained  by  a  men 
act  of  His  will,  that  is,  it  is  not  explained  at  aU.  Thou^ 
we  see  all  things  in  God,  therefore,  there  is  no  connectian 
between  His  existence  and  theirs.  The  "  world  k  not  a 
necessary  emanation  of  divinity;  God  is  perfectly  self- 
Buffidenl^  and  the  idea  of  the  infinitely  perfect  Being  can 
be  conceived  quite  apart  from  any  other.  The  existenoe 
of  the  creaturea  is  due  to  the  free  decrees  of  God."^ 
Malebranche,  therefore,  still  treats  of  external  things  m 
**  things  in  themselves,"  which  have  an  existence  apart  from 
thought,  even  the  divine  thought,  though  it  is  only  iu  and 
through  the  divine  thought  they  can  be  known  by  ua. 
''  To  see  the  material  world,  or  niher  to  judge  that  it  exists 
(since  in  itself  it  is  invinble),  it  is  necessary  that  God 
should  reveal  it  to  us,  for  we  cannot  see  the  result  of  His 
arbitrary  will  through  necessary  reason."  * 

But  i  we  know  .external  things  only  through  their  ids* 
in  God,  how  do  we  know  onrselvest  Is  it  also  throu|^ 
the  idea  of  us  in  God  t  Here  we  come  upon  a  point  in 
which  Malebranche  divergea  very  far  from  hia  mastcK. 
We  do  not,  he  says,  properly  Jmow  ourselves  at  aB,  as  we 
know  God  or  even  extenial  objects.  We  aro  consdous  of 
ourselves  by  inner  sense  {tenttment  intirieur),  and  from  this 
we  know  that  we  are,  but  we  do  not  know  whai  we  are. 
"  We  know  the  existence  of  our  soul  more  distinctly  than 
of  our  body,  but  we  have  not  so  perfect  a  knowledffe  of  our 
aool  as  of  our  body.*  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  from 
our  idea  of  body  as  extended  substance,  we  can  at  once  see 
what  are  its  possibb  modifications.  In  other  words,  wa 
only  need  the  idea  of  extended  substance  to  see  that  then 
is  an  inexhaustible  number  of  figures  and  motiona  of 
which  it  is  capable.  The  whole  of  geometry  is  but  a 
development  of  what  is  given  already  in  the  conception  of 
extension.  But  it  is  not  so  with  our  consciousness  of  self, 
which  does  not  enable  us  to  say  prior  to  actual  experience 
what  sensations  or  passions  are  possible  to  us.  We  only 
know  what  heat,  cold,  light,  colour,  hunger,  anger,  and 
desire  are  by  f eeUng  them.  Our  knowledge  extends  as  far 
as  onr  experience  and  no  further.  Nay,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  these  modifications  exist  in 
our  soul  only  by  reason  of  its  accidental  association  with  a 
body,  and  that  if  it  were  freed  from  that  body  it  would  be 
capable  of  far  other  and  higher  experiencea.  "We  know 
by  feeling  that  our  soul  is  great,  but  perhaps  we  know 
almost  nothing  of  what  it  is  in  itselt*  The  informations 
of  sense  have,  as  Des  Cartes  taught,  only  a  practical  bat 
no  theoretical  value  ;  they  tell  us  nothing  of  the  external 
world,  the  real  nature  of  which  we  know  not  through  touch 
and  taste  and  eight,  but  only  through  our  idea  of  extended 
substances ;  while  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  they  do  not 
tell  us  much  more  than  that  it  exists  and  that  it  is  not 
material  And  in  this  latter  case  we  have  no  idea,  nothin/» 
better  than  sense  to  raise  us  above  its  illosions.  It  is  cleat 
from  these  statements  that  by  self-consciousness  Male- 
branche means  consciousness  of  desires  and  feelings,  which 
beloni^  CO  the  individual  as  such,  and  not  consciousness  of 
self  as  thinking.  He  begins,  in  fact,  where  Des  Cartes 
ended,  and  identifies  the  consciousness  of  self  as  thinking, 
and  so  transcending  the  limits  of  its  own  particular  being, 
with  the  consciousness  or  idea  of  God.  And  between  the 
consciousness  of  the  finite  in  sense,  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  infinite  in  thought,  or  in  other  words,  between  the 
consciousness  of  the  universal  and  the  consciousness  of  tiia 
individual,  he  sees  no  connection.  Malebranche  is  just  one 
step  from  the  pantheistic  conclusion  that  the  consdousnesa 
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of  finite  indiridiiiditj  as  soch  it  illasoiy,  and  that  as  all 
l>odie8  are  but  modes  of  one  infinite  extension,  so  all  souls 
are  but  modes  of  one  infinite  thought  But  while  he  will' 
ingly  accepts  this  result  in  regard  to  matter,  his  religious 
fedings  prevent  him  from  aooepting  it  in  relation  to  mind. 
He  is  driren,  therefore^  to  the  inconsistency  of  holding  that 
sense  and  feelings  through  which  in  his  view  we  apprehend 
the  finite  as  such,  give  us  true  though  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  soul,  while  the  knowledge  they  give  us  of  body  is 
not  only  imperfect  but  false.^  Thus  tiie  finite  spirit  is  still 
allowed  to  be  a  mubstanoe,  distinct  from  tiie  infinite,  though 
it  holds  its  substantial  exiBtence  on  a  precarious  tenure.  It 
is  left  hanging,  wa  may  say,  on  the  verge  of  the  infinite, 
whose  attraction  m^ist  soon  prove  too  strong  for  it.  Ideas 
are  living  things,  and  often  remould  the  minds  that  admit 
them  in  spite  of  the  greatest  resistance  of  dead  custom  and 
traditionary  belie!  In  the  grasp  of  a  logic  that  overpowers 
him  the  more  easiljf  that  he  is  unconscious  of  its  tendency, 
Malebranche  ii  bro'ight  within  one  step  of  the  pantheistic 
oondusion,  and  all  Ub  Christian  feeling  and  priestly  train- 
ing oan  do,  Ujuti  io  save  him  from  denial  of  the  person- 
ality of  man. 

But  even  thii  defual  is  net  the  last  word  of  pantheism. 
When  the  principle  that  the  finite  is  known  only  in  relation 
to  the  infinite,  the  individual  only  in  relation  to  the  uni- 
versal, is  interpret4id  as  meaning  that  the  infinite  and 
univerBal  is  complete  in  itself  without  the  finite  and 
Individual,  when  the  finite  and  individual  is  treated  as  a 
mere  accidental  enstenoe  due  to  thd  ''arbitrary  will  of 
(Mi/*  it  ceases  to  be  possible  to  coriceive  even  Gk>d  as  a 
•piriu     Did  Malebranche  realise  whs4  he  was  saying  when 
lie  declared  that  Qod  Was  "  being  in  general,"  but  not  any 
teiticular  beingt    At  any  rate  we  can  see  that  the  same 
logic  that  leads  him  almost  to  deny  the  reality  of  finite 
beings,  leads  him  also  to  seek  the  divine  nature  in  some- 
thing more  abstract  and  general  even  than  thought     If  we 
liust  abstract  from  all  relation  to  the  finite  in  order  to 
know  God  as  he  is,  is  it  not  necessary  for  us  also  to  abstract 
from  self-consciousness,  for  self-oonsciousness  has  a  nega- 
tive element  in  it  that  is  something  definite  and  therefore 
limited  t    Wa  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  when  we  find 
Malebranche  saying  that  reason  does  not  tell  us  that  Qod 
is  a  spirit,  but  only  that  He  is  an  infinitely  perfect  being, 
and  that  h^  must  be  conceived  rather  as  a  spirit  than  as  a 
hodj  simply  because  spirit  is  more  perfect  than  body. 
*•  When  wa  call  God  a  spirit,  it  is  not  so  much  to  show 
positively  what  he  is,  as  to  signify  that  he  is  not  material'' 
But  as  we  ought  not  to  give  him  a  bodily  form  like  man's, 
so  we  ought  not  to  think  of  his  spirit  as  «niilftf  to  our 
own  spirits,  although  we  can  conceive  nothing  more  perfect 
"It  is  necessary  rather  to. believe  that  as  he  contains  in 
liimself  the  properties  of  matter  without  being  material,  so 
he  comprehends  in.  himself  the  perfeetbns  of  created 
spirits  without  being  a  spirit  as  we  abne  can  conceive 
spirits,  and  that  lus  true  name  is  **  He  who  is,"  Le,,  Being 
without  restriction.  Being  infinite  and  univeisaL'^    Thus 
the  essentially  self-revealmg  God  of  C9iristianity  gives  way 
to  pure  spiril^  and  pure  spirit  in  its  turn  to  the  eternal  and 
incomprehensible  substance  of  which  we  can  say  nothing 
but  that  it  ii.     The  divine  substance  contains  in  it,  indeed, 
ever^rthing  that  is  in  creation,  but  it  contains  them  emintfUer 
in  some  incomprehensible  form  that  is  reconoilable  with  its 
infinitudei     But  we  have  no  adequate  name  by  which  to 
caU  it  except  Being.     The  curious  metaphysio  of  theology 
by  which,  in  his  later  writings,  Malebranche  tried  to  make 
room  for  the  incarnation  by  supposing  that  the  finite 
creation,  whieh  a$  finite  is  unwortiiy  of  God,  was  made 
worthy  by  union  with  Christ,  the  divine  Word,  shows  that 
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Malebranche  had  some  indistinct  sense  el  the  necessity  of 
reconciling  hii  philosophy  with  his  theology ;  but  it  shovt 
also  the  necessarily  artificial  nature  of  the  oombinstioiL 
The  result  of  the  union  of  such  incongruous  elementi  was 
something  which  the  theologians  at  once  recognised  si 
heterodox  and  the  philosophers  as  illogicaL 

There  was  another  doctrine  of  Malebranche  which 
brought  him  into  trouble  with  the  theologians,  and  which 
was  the  main  subject  of  his  long  controversy  with  Amaold. 
This  was  his  denial  of  particular  providence.  As  Leibnits 
maintained  that  this  ii  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  and 
that  its  evils  are  to  be  explained  by  the  negative  nature  of 
the  finite,  so  Malebranche,  with  a  slight  change  of  expression, 
derived  evil  from  the  nature  of  particular  or  individual 
exiitence.  It  is  not  conformable  to  the  nature  of  God  to 
act  by  any  but  universal  laws,  and  these  universal  laws 
necessarily  involve  particular  evil  consequences,  though 
their  ultimate  result  is  the  highest  possible  good.  I^e^ 
question  why  there  should  be  any  particular  existence,  any 
existence  but  God,  seeing  such  existence  necessarily  inTolres 
evil,  remains  insoluble  so  long*  ViB  the  purely  pantheistio 
view  of  God  is  maintained ;  and  it  is  Jhis  view  which  is 
really  at  the  bottom  of  the  assertion  that  he  can  have  no 
particuUr  volitions.  To  the  coarse  and  anthropomorphio 
conception  of  particular  providence  Malebranche  may  be 
right  in  objecting,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  he 
doubted  that  any  theory  in  which  the  universal  is  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  particular,  the  infinite  to  the  finite,  is 
unchristian  as  well  as  mnphilosophicaL  For  under  this 
duaUstic  presupposition,  there  seem  to  be  only  two  possible 
alternatives  open  to  thought;  either  the  particulear  and 
finite  must  be  treated  as  something  independent  of  the 
universal  and  infinite,  which  involves  an  obvious  coiitradio- 
tion,  or  else  it  must  be  regarded  as  absolute  nonentity. 
We  find  Malebranche  doing  ^e  one  or  the  other  as  occasion 
requires.  Thus  he  vindicates  the  freedom  of  man's  will 
on  the  ground  that  the  universal  will  of  God  does  not 
completely  determine  the  particular  volitions  of  man ;  and 
then  becoming  conscious  of  the  difficulty  involved  in  this 
conception,  he  tries,  like  Des  Cartes,  to  explain  the 
particular  will  as  something  merely  negative,  a  defect^  and 
not  a  positive  existence. 

But  to  understand  fuUy  Malebranche's  view  of  freedom 
and  the  ethical  system  connected  with  it,  we  must  notice 
an  important  alteration  which  he  makes  in  the  Cartesian 
theory  of  the  relation  of  will  and  intelligence.  To  Des 
Cartes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ultimate  essence  of  mind  lay 
in  pure  abstract  self-determination  or  will,  and  hence  he 
based  even  moral  and  intellectual  truth  on  the  arbit«'«ry 
decrees  of  God.  With  Malebranche,  on  the  other  han^ 
abstraction  goes  a  step  further;  and  the  absolute  is  sought 
not  in  the  subject  as  opposed  to  the  object^  not  in  pure 
formal  self-determination  as  opposed  to  that  which  is 
determined,  but  in  a  unity  that  transcends  this  difference. 
With  him,  therefore,  will  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  the 
essence  of  intelligence,  and  sinks  into  a  property  or 
separable  attribute  of  it  As  we  can  conceive  an  extended 
substance  without  actual  movement,  so,  he  says,  we  can 
conceive  a  thinking  substance  without  actual  volition.  But 
"matter  or  extension  without  motion  would  be  entirely 
useless  and  incapable  of  that  variety  of  forms  for  which  it 
is  made ;  and  we  cannot^  therefore,  suppose,  that  an  all* 
wise  Being  would  create  it  in  this  way.  In  like  manner, 
if  a  spiritual  or  thinking  substance  were  without  will,  it  ia 
clear  that  it  would  be  quite  useless,  for  it  would  not  be 
attracted  towards  the  objects  of  its  perception,  and  would 
not  love  the  good  for  which  it  Is  made.  Wa  cannot  thoe- 
fore  conceive  an  intelligent  being  so  to  fashion  if*  Kow 
God  need  not  be  conceived  as  creating  at  all,  for  ha  k  self* 
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fofficient;  but  if  lie  be  a  creator  of  epirita,  he  must  create 
them  for  bimsell  ^  Qod  cannot  will  that  there  shoald 
exist  a  s|Hrit  that  doee  not  love  him,  or  that  loves  him  less 
than  any  oUier  good.**^  The  craving  for  good  in  general, 
for  an  abeolnte  satisfaction,  is  a  natural  love  of  Qod  that 
ii  common  to  all  "  The  just,  the  wicked,  the  blessed,  and 
the  damned  all  alike  love  Qod  with  this  love."  Oat  of 
this  love  of  Qod  arises  the  love  we  have  to  ourselves  and 
to  others,  which  are  the  natural  indinattons  that  belong  to 
•n  created  spirits.  For  these  inclinations  are  but  the 
dements  of  the  love  which  is  in  Qod,  and  which  therefore 
he  inspires  in  all  his  creatures  **  II  i^aime^  U  noti$ 
ttime,  U  aime  UnUet  sf*  cr6ature$  ;  U  ne  faU  done  point 
fetprits  q^U  ne  le$  porte  d  Faimer,  ft  Maimer,  et  ft 
aimer  touie$  lei  crSaturet,"*  Stripping  this  thought  of 
its  theological  vesture,  what  is  expressed  here  is  simply 
that  aa  a  spiritual  being  each  man  is  conscious  of  his 
own  limited  and  individual  existence,  as  well  as  of  the 
limited  and  individual  existence  of  other  beings  like 
himself,  only  in  relation  to  the  ,who]e  in  which  they  are 
parts,  so  he  can  find  his  own  good  only  in  the  good  of  the 
whole,  and  he  is  in  contradiction  with  himself  so  long  as  he 
rests  in  any  good  short  of  that  His  love  of  happiness, 
Ids  natural  inclinations  both  selfish  and  social,  may  be 
therefore  regarded  as  an  undeveloped  form  of  tiie  love  of 
Qod;  and  the  ideal  state  of  his  inclinations  is  that  in 
which  the  love  of  self  and  of  others  are  explicitly  referred  to 
that  higher  affection ;  or  in  which  his  Jove  does  not  proceed 
frinn  a  part  to  the  whole,  but  from  the  whole  to  the  parts. 
The  question  of  morals  to  Malebranche  is  the  question 
how  tiiese  neOural  inelinations  are  related  to  the  particular 
passions.  Sensation  and  passion  arise  out  of  the  connec- 
tion of  body  and  soul,  and  their  use  is  only  to  urge  us  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  the  former.  We  can  scarcely  hear 
without  a  smile  the  simple  monastio  legend  which  Male- 
bnunehe  weaves  together  about  the  original  nature  of  the 
passions  and  their  alteration  by  the  Fall  "  It  is  visibly 
a  disorder  that  a  spirit  capable  of  knowing  and  loving  Qod 
should  be  obliged  to  occupy  itself  with  the  needs  of  the 
body."  ^A  being  alto^her  occupied  with  what  passes  in 
his  body  and  wi£  the  infinity  of  objects  that  surround  it, 
cannot  be  thinking  on  the  things  that  are  truly  good."^ 
Hence  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  and-  instinctive  Team- 
ing from  the  senses  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  things  to 
our  organism,  and  also  of  pains  and  pleasures  which  may 
induce  us  to  attend  to  this  warning.  "  Sensible  pleasure 
is  the  mark  tiiat  nature  has  attached  to  the  use  of  certain 
tidngs  in  order  that  without  having  the  trouble  of  examin- 
ing tiiem  by  reason,  we  may  employ  them  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  body,  but  not  in  order  that  we  may  love  them.''^ 
fin  tiie  Fall  the  mind  was  merely  united  to  the  body,  not 
subjected  to  it,  and  the  influence  of  these  pleasures  and 
pains  was  only  such  as  to  make  men  attend  to  their  bodily 
wants,  but  not  to  occupy  the  mind,  or  fill  it  with  sensuous 
joys  and  sorrows,  or  trouble  its  contemplation  of  that 
which  is  really  good.  Our  moral  aim  should  therefore  be 
to  restore  this  state  of  things,  to  weaken  our  union  with 
the  body  and  strengthen  our  union  with  Qod.  And  to 
encourage  us  in  pursuing  this  aim  we  have  to  remember 
that  union  with  Qod  is  natural  to  the  spirit,  and  that, 
while  even  the  condition  of  union  with  the  body  is 
artifidal,  the  condition  of  subjection  to  the  body  is  wholly 
mmatnral  to  it  Our  primary  tendency  is  towards  the 
supreme  good,  and  we  only  love  the  objects  of  our  passions 
in  so  far  aa  we  ''  determine  towards  particular,  and  there- 
loie  false  goods,  the  love  that  Qod  gives  us  for  himself." 
The  search  for  happiness  is  really  &e  search  for  Qod  in 
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disguise,  and  even  the  levity  andincouBtancy  with  which 
men  ni^  from  one  finite  good  to  another,  is  a  proof  that 
they  were  made  for  the  infinite.  Furthermore,  this  natural 
love  of  Qod,  or  inclination  for  good  in  general,  ''gives  us 
the  power  of  suspending  our  consent  in  regard  to  those 
particular  goods  which  do  not  catisfy  it."  ^  If  we  refuse 
to  be  led  by  the  obscure  and  confused  voice  of  instinctive 
feeh'ng,  which  arises  from  and  always  tends  to  confirm 
our  union  with  the  body,  and  wait  for  the  light  of  reason 
which  arises  from  and  always  tends  to  confirm  our  union 
with  Qod,  we  have  done  all  that  is  in  our  power,  the  rest 
is  Qod's  work.  "  If  we  only  judge  precisely  of  that  which 
we  see  clearly,  we  shall  never  be  deceived.  For  then  it 
will  not  be  we  that  judge,  but  the  universal  reason  that 
judges  in  us."*  And  as  our  love,  even  of  particular 
goods,  is  a  confused  love  of  the  supreme  good,  so  the  clear 
vision  of  Qod  inevitably  brings  with  it  the  love  of  Him. 
**  We  needs  most  love  this  highest  when  we  see  it"  When 
it  is  the  divine  reason  that  speaks  in  us  it  is  the  divine 
love  that  moves  us,  ^the  same  love  wherewith  Qod  loves 
himself  and  the  things  he  has  made."  ^ 

The  general  result  of  the  ethics  of  Malebranche  is  ascetic. 
The  passions  like  the  senses  have  no  relation  to  the  higher 
life  of  the  soul ;  their  value  is  only  in  relation  to  the  union 
of  soul  and  body,  a  union  which  is  purely  accidental  or 
due  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  Qod.  As  Pericles  said  of 
women  that  the  less  they  were  heard  of  in  public  for  good 
or  evil  the  better,  so  Malebranche  would  say  of  the  sensa- 
tions and  passions,  that  the  more  silentiy  they  discharge 
their  provisional  function,  and  the  less  they  disturb  or 
interfere  with  the  pure  activity  of  spirit,  the  more  nearly 
they  approach  to  the  only  perfection  that  is  possible  for 
them.  Their  ideal  state  is  to  remain  or  become  again 
simple  instincts  that  act  mechanically  like  the  circulation 
of  IJie  blood.  Universal  light  of  reason  casts  no  ray  into 
the  obscurity  of  sense ;  its  universal  love  cannot  embrace 
any  of  the  objects  of  particular  passion.  It  is  indeed 
recognized  by  Malebrant^e  that  s^sation  in  man  is  mixed 
with  thought,  that  the  passions  in  him  are  forms  of  the  love 
of  good  in  general.  But  this  union  of  the  rational  with 
the  sensuous  nature  is  regarded  merely  as  a  confusioi 
which  is  to  be  cleared  up,  fio<  in  a  higher  unity  of  the  two 
elements,  but  simply  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  spirit  from 
contact  with  that  which  darkens  and  defiles  it  Of  a  trans- 
formation of  sense  into  thought^  of  passion  into  duty, — 
an  elevation  of  the  life  of  sense  till  it  becomes  the  embodi 
ment  and  expression  of  the  life  of  reason,' — Malebranche  has 
no  conception.  Hence  the  life  of  reason  toms  with  him  to 
mysticism  in  theoiy  and  to  asceticism  in  practice.  His 
universal  is  abstract  and  opposed  to  the  particular ;  instead 
of  explaining  it,  it  explains  it  away.  A  certain  tender 
beauty  as  of  twilight  is  spread  over  the  world  as  we  view 
it  through  the  eyes  of  this  cloistered  philosopher,  and  we 
do  not  at  first  see  that  the  softness  and  ideality  of  the 
picture  is  due  to  the  gathering  darkness.  Abstraction  seems 
only  to  be  purifying,  and  not  destroying,  till  it  has  done  its 
perfect  work.  Malebranche  conceived  himself  to  be  present- 
ing to  the  world  only  the  purest  and  most  refined  expression 
of  Christian  ethics  and  theology.  But  if  we. obey  his  own 
continual  advice  to  think  clearly  and  distinctiy,  if  we  divest 
his  system  of  aU  the  sensuous  and  imaginative  forms  in 
which  he  has  clothed  it,  and  reduce  it  to  the  naked 
simplicity  of  its  central  thought,  what  we  find  is  not  a  God 
that  rev^  Himself  in  the  finite  and  to  the  finite,  but  the 
absolute  substance  which  has  no  revelation,  and  whose 
existence  is  the  negation  of  all  but  itself.  Thus  to  tear 
away  the  veil,  however,  there  was  needed  a  stronger,  simpler. 
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and  freer  spirit^— a  spirit  len  inflaenced  bj  opinion,  len 
InoUoed  to  practical  compromise,  and  gifted  with  a  stronger 
"  fai^  in  toe  whispeis  of  the  lonelj  mnse  '  of  speculation 
than  Malebrancha 

It  is  a  remark  of  Hegers  that  SpnrozA,  as  a  Jew,  first 
bronglkt  Into  European  thou^t  the  idea  of  an  absolute 
unity  in  wliich  the  difference  of  finite  and  infinite  is  lost 
Some  later  writers  hare  gone  further,  and  attempted  to 
show  that  the  main  doctrines  hj  which  his  philosophj  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  Des  Cartes  were  due  to  the  direct 
influences  of  Jewish  writers  like  Matmonides,  Oersonides, 
and  Chasdai  Creskas,  rather  than  to  the  necessary  develop- 
ment of  Cartesian  ideas.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
many  points  of  similarity  with  such  writers^  reaching  down 
STen  to  verbal  coincidence,  may  be  detected  in  the  works 
of  Bpinosa,  although  It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  how 
mudi  he  owed  to  their  teaching.  His  own  view  of  his 
obligations  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  while 
in  his  ethics  he  carries  on  a  continual  polemic  against  Des 
Cartes,  and  strives  at  every  point  to  show  that  his  own 
doctrines  are  legitimately  derived  from  Cartesian  principles, 
he  only  once  refers  to  Jewish  phflosophy  as  containing  an 
obscure  and  unreasoned  anticipation  of  these  doctrines.* 
**Quod  guidam  RdntBorum  quaai  per  nebulam  vidisie 
viimhtr  gtd  9eUieet  itatuwU  Dewn  Dei  tnieiUctum  retqve 
ab  ^pto  intelUdai  vnum  H  idem  esae,"^  It  may  be  that 
the  undeveloped  pantheism  and  rationalism  of  th^.  Jewish 
philosophers  hiad  a  deeper  influence  than  he  himself  was 
aware  o^  in  emancipating  him  from  the  traditions  of  the 
synagogue,  and  giving  to  his  mind  its  first  philosophical 
bias.  In  his  eaiTier  work  there  are  Neo-Flatonic  ideas  and 
espreasions  which  in  the  £thies  are  rejected  or  remoulded 
hito  a  form  more  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  Oartesianism. 
But  the  question,  after  all,  has  little  more  than  a  biographi- 
cal interest  In  the  Spinosistio  philosophy  there  are  few 
differences  from  Des  Cuies  which  cannot  be  traced  to  the 
development  of  Cartesian  principles;  and  the 


oomparison  of  Malebranche  shows  that  the  development 
might  take  place  under  the  most  diverse  intellectual  con- 
ditions What  is  most  remarkable  in  Spinoza  is  just  the 
freedom  and  security  with  which  these  principles  are 
followed  out  to  their  last  result  His  Jewish  origin  and 
his  breach  with  Judaism  completely  isolated  him  from 
every  influence  but  that  of  the  thought  that  possesses  him. 
And  no  scruple  or  hesitation,  no  respect  for  the  institutions 
or  feelings  of  his  time  interferes  with  his  speculative  con- 
sequenca  He  exhibits  to  us  the  almost  perfect  type  of  a 
mind  without  superstitions,  which  has  freed  itself  from  all 
but  reasoned  and  intelligent  convictions,  or,  in  the  Cartesian 
phrase,  "  dear  and  distinct  ideas ;  *  and  when  he  fails,  it  is 
not  by  any  inconsistency,  or  arbitrary  stopping  short  of  the 
necessary  condusions  of  his  Ipgic,  but  by  the  essential 
defect  of  his  prindplea 

Si^oza  takes  his  idea  of  method  from  mathematics,  and 
after  the  manner  of  Euclid,  places'  at  the  head^of  each  book 
of  his  Sthict  a  certain  number  oi  definitions,  axioms,  and 
*  postulates  which  are  supposed  to  be  intuitivdy  certain,  and 
tq  form  a  sufficient  basiB  for'  all  that  follows.  Altogether 
Aere  are  twenty-i»even  definitions,  twenty  axioms,  and  dght 
postulatea  If  Spinoza  is  regarded  as  the  most  conse- 
quent of  philosophers  it  cannot  be  because  he  has  based  his 
system  upon  so  many  fragmentary  views  of  truth  ;  it  must 
be  because  a  deeper  unity  has  been  discerned  in  the  eystem 
than  is  visible  on  the  first  aspect  of  it  We  must,  therefore, 
to  a  certain  extent  distinguish  between  the  form  and  the 
matter  of  his  thought,  though  it  is  also  trae  that  the 
defeetiTe  form  itsdf  involves  a  defect  in  the  matter. 
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What  in  the  first  instance  recommends  the  geometrical 
method  to  Spinoia  is,  not  only  its  apparent  exactness  and 
the  necessity  of  its  se(|ueace,  but,  so  to  speak,  its  dls> 
interestednessL     Confusion  of  thought  arises  from  the  fact 
that  we  put  ourselves,  our  desires  and  feelings  and  interests^ 
into  our  view  of  things ;  that  we  do  not  regard  them  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  in  their  essential  nature,  but  look 
for  some  final  cause,  that  is  some  relation  to  ourselves  bj 
which  they  may  be  explained.     For  this  reason,  he  says, 
"  the  truth  might  for  ever  have  remained  hid  from  the 
human  race,  if  malhematics,  which  looks  not  to  the  iind 
cause  of  figures,  but  to  their   essential  nature  and  the 
properties  involved  in   it,  had  not  set  another  type  of 
knowledge  before  them.'    To  understand  things  is  to  see 
how  all  that  is  true  of  them  fiows  from  the  dear  an^ 
distinct  idea  expressed  in  their  definition,  and  ultimatdy, 
it  is  to  see  how  all  truth  fiows  from  the  f9$entia  Jki  ss  all 
geometrical  truth  fiows  from  the  idea  of  quantity.     To  take 
a  mathematical  view  of  the  universe,  therefore,  is  to  raise 
oursdves  above  all  consideration  of  the  end  or  tendency  d 
things,  above  the  fears  and  hopes  of  mortality  into  the  region 
of  tmUi  and  neceedty.     "  When  I  turned  my  mind  to  thii 
subject,*  he  says  in  Uie  beginning  of  his  treatise  on  politics, 
**  1  did  not  propose  to  myself  any  novd  or  strange  aim,  but 
mmply  to  demonstrate  by  certain  and  indubitable  reason 
those  things  which  agree  best  with  practice.     And  in  order 
that  I  might  inquire  into  the  matters  of  this  science  with 
the  same  freedom  of  mind  with  which  we  are  wont  to  treat 
lines  and  surfaces  in  mathematics,  I  determined  not  to 
laugh  or  to  weep  over  the  actions  of  men,  but  simply  to 
understand  them ;  and  to  contemplate  their  affections  and 
pasnons,  such  as  love,  hate,  anger,  envy,  arrogance,  pity, 
and  all  other  disturbances  of  soul  not  as  vices  ol  humao 
nature,  but  as  properties  pertaining  to  it  in  the  same  way 
as  heat,  cold,  storm,  thunder  pertain  to  the  nature  of  the 
atmosphere.      For    these,   though    troublesome,   are  yet 
necessary,  and  have  certain  causes  through  whidi  we  may 
come  to  understand  them,  and  thus,  by  contemplating  them 
in  thdr  truth,  gain  for  our  minds  as  much  joy  as  by  the 
knowledge  of  things  that  are  pleasing  to  the  senses'*    All 
our  errors  as  to  the  nature  of  things  arise  from  our  judging 
them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  part  and  not  of  the 
whole,  from  a  point  of  view  determined  by  their  relation 
to  our  own  individual  being,  and  not  from  a  point  of  view 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves  ;  or,  to 
put  the  same  thing  in  another  way,  from  the  point  of  vien 
of  sense  and  Pagination,  and  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  intelligencfu.     Mathematics  shows  us  the  inadequacy  d 
such  knowledge  when  it  takes  us  out  of  oursdves  into 
things,  and  when  It  presents  these  things  to  us  as  objects 
of  universal  intelligence  apart  from  all  special  relation  to 
our  individual  feelings.     And  Spinoza  only  wishes  that 
the  same  universab'ty  and  freedom  of  thought  which  bidong^ 
to  ma^ematics,  because  its  objects  do  not  interest'  the 
passioDB,   should  be  extended  to  those  objects  that  do 
mte'rest  them.     Purity  from  interest  is  the  first  conditioD 
of  the  philosopher's  bdng ;  he  must  get  beyond  the  illusion 
of  sense  and  passion  that  makes  our  own  lives  eo  supremdy 
important  and  interesting  to  us  simply  because  they  are 
our  own.     Ho  must  look  at  the  present  as  it  were  through 
an  inverted  telescope  of  reason,  that  will'reduce  it  to  its 
due  proportion  and  place  in  the  sum  of  things.     To  the 
heat  of  passion  and  we  higher  heat  of  imagination,  Spinoza 
has  only  one  advice, — "  Acquaint  yourself  with  Qod  and 
be  at  peaca*    Look  not  to  the  particular  but  to  the 
universal,  view  things  not  under  the  form  of  the  finite  and 
temporal,  but  fti5  quadam  $pec%e  wUrmUahi. 

The  iUunon  of  the  finit^ — the  illusion  of  sense,  imagi 
natbn,  and  passbn,  which,  in  Bacon's  language,  tends  to 
make  men  judge  of  things  ear  ancdogia  hominii  oiid  not  tfT 
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ntdapa  umwerai,  wliich  raisM  the  indiyidoal  life,  and  ereii 
the  preaeut  moment  of  the  indiridnal  life,  with  its  pwnng 
feeliiigi,  into  the  etamlard  for  meaBoring  the  oniTene,— 
^  in  the  ejes  of  Spinoza,  is  the  source  of  all  error  and 
evil  to  man.  On  the  other  hand,  hie  highest  good  is  to 
fire  the  onifenai  life  of  reason,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
to  Tiew  all  things  from  their  centre  in  Qod,  and  to  be 
aored  onlj  bj  the  passion  for  good  in  general,  "the 
ioteOectnal  love  of  Qod.**  In  the  treatise  De  EtMndatumt 
IwtdUdui,  Spinosa  takes  np  this  contrast  in  the  first 
iostuioe  from  its  moral  sida  "  All  our  f elicitj  or  infelicity 
is  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  object  to  which  we  are 
joitted  bj  lova"  To  lore  the  things  that  perish  is  to  be  in 
eontinQal  trouble  and  disturbance  of  passion ;  it  is  to  be 
fall  of  eoTj  and  hatred  towards  others  who  poesess  them ; 
it  is  to  be  erer  striving  after  that  which,  when  we  attain 
it,  does  not  satuf 7  us ;  or  lamenting  over  the  loss  of  that 
vhich  inevitably  passes  awaj  from  us;  onlj  "love  to 
ta  object  that  is  infinite  and  eternal  feeds  the  soul  with  a 
fhangekwB  and  unmingled  joy."  But  again  our  love  rests 
ipoD  our  knowledge ;  if  we  saw  things  as  they  really  are 
we  should  love  only  the  highest  object  It  is  because 
nose  and  imagination  give  to  the  finite  an  independence 
sod  substantiality  that  do  not  belong  to  it^  that  we  waste 
our  love  upon  it  as  if  it  were  infinite.  And  as  the  first 
step  towards  truth  is  to  understand  our  error,  so  Spinoza 
pioceeds  to  explain  the  defects  of  common  sense,  or  in 
eUier  words,  of  that  first  and  unreflected  visw  of  the  world, 
vkidi  he,  like  Plato,  calls  opinion.  Opinion  is  a  kind  of 
kaowledge  derived  partly  from  hearsay,  and  partly  from 
experuiUia  voffcu  It  consists  of  vague  and  general  concep- 
tions of  things,  got  either  from  the  report  of  others  or  from 
SB  experience  which  has  not  received  any  special  direction 
from  intelligence.  The  mind  that  has  not  got  beyond  the 
stsge  of  opinion  takes  things  as  they  present  themselves 
ia  its  individual  experience ;  and  its  beliefs  grow  up  by 
iwnristion  of  whatever  happens  to  have  been  found  to- 
gether in  that  experience.  And  as  the  combining  principle 
ef  the  Omenta  of  opinion  is  individual  and  not  universal, 
10  its  oonoqption  of  the  world  is  at  once  fragmentary  and 
>^ental  It  does  not  see  things  in  their  connection  with 
the  unity  of  the  whole,  and  hence  it  cannot  see  them  in 
their  true  relation  to  each  c^er.  "  I  assert  expressly," 
MJB  Sginaga^  **  that  the  mind  has  no  adequate  conception 
eiUker  of  itaelf  or  of  external  things,  but  only  a  confused 
kaowledge  of  them,  so  long  as  it  perceives  them  only  in 
the  common  order  of  nature,  «.«.,  so  long  as  it  is  externally 
ieUarwuMsd  to  contemplate  this  or  that  object  by  the 
seddental  eonoonne  <^  things,  and  so  long  as  it  is  not 
mtamoBy  determined  by  the  unity  of  thought  in  which 
it  fjobsiders  a  number  of  things  to  understand  their  agree- 
Bents,  differences,  and  contradictions."^ 

There  are  two  kinds  of  errors  which  are  usually  sup- 
posed to  exclude  each  other,  but  which  Spinoza  finds  to  be 
onited  in  opinion.  Thdse  are  the  errors  of  abstraction  and 
iigination  ;  the  former  explains  its  vice  by  defect,  the 
lettar  its  vice  by  excess.  On  the  one  hand,  opinion  is 
ihsbaci  and  onfr«ided ;  it  is  defective  in  knowledge  and 
tekes  hold  of  things  only  at  one  point  On  the  other  hand, 
tad  JQst  because  of  this  abstraotness  and  one-sidedness, 
it  is  forced  to  give  an  artificial  completeness  and  inde- 
ptttdence  to  that  whicn  is  essentially  fragmentary  and 
dependent  The  word  abstract  is  misleading,  in  so  far  as 
«e  are  wont  to  associate  with  abstraction  the  idea  of  a 
Motsl  effort  by  which  parts  are  separated  from  a  given 
whole ;  but  it  may  be  applied  without  violence  to  any 
iapatfect  conception,  in  which  things  that  are  really 
''         ^  ol  a  greater  whole  are  treated  as  if  they  were  r€$ 


compUta,  independent  objects,  complete  in  themselves. 
And  in  this  sense  the  ordinary  consciousness  of  man  is 
often  the  victim  of  abstractions  when  it  supposes  itself 
most  of  all  to  be  dealing  with  realities.  The  essencee  anc' 
substances  of  the  schoolman  may  delude  him,  but  he  cannot 
think  these  notions  clearly  without  seeing  that  they  are 
only  abatract  elements  of  reality,  and  that  they  have  a 
meaning  only  in  relation  to  the  other  elements  of  it  But 
common  sense  remains  unconscious  of  its  abstractness 
because  imagination  gives  a  kind  of  substantiality  to  the 
fragmentary  and  limited,  and  so  makes  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive it  as  an  independent  reality.  Pure  intelligence  seeing 
the  part  as  it  is  in  itself  could  never  see  it  but  as  a  part 
Thought,  when  it  risee  to  clearness  and  distinctness  in 
regard  to  any  finite  object,  must  at  once  discern  its  relation 
to  other  finite  objects  and  to  the  whole, — must  discern,  in 
Spinozistic  lanj^uage,  that  it  is  "  modal "  and  not  "  real* 
But  though  it  IS  not  possible  to  think  the  part  as  a  whole 
it  is  possible  to  picture  it  as  a  whole.  The  limited  imsge 
that  fills  the  mind's  eye  seems  to  need  nothing  else  for  its 
reality.  We  cannot  think  a  house  deariy  and  distinctly  in 
all  the  connection  of  its  parts  with  each  other,  without 
seeing  its  necessary  relation  to  the  earth  on  which  it  stands, 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  &c  The  very  drcum- 
stancea  by  which  the  possibility  of  such  an  existence  is 
explained  make  it  impossible  to  conceive  it  apart  from 
other  things.  But  nothing  hinders  me  to  rest  on  a  house 
as  a  complete  pitfture  by  itself.  Imagination  represents 
things  in  the  extemali^  of  space  and  time,  and  is  subjected 
to  no  other  conditions  but  those  of  space  and  time.  Hence 
it  can  begin  anywhere,  and  stop  anywhere.  For  the  same 
cause  it  can  mingle  and  confuse  together  all  manner  of 
inconsistent  forms— can  imagine  a  man  with  a  horse's  head, 
a  candle  blazing  in  vacuo,  a  speaking  tree,  a  man  changed 
into  an  animal  There  may  be  elements  ia  the  nature  of 
these  things  that  would  prevent  such  combinations;  but 
these  elements  are  not  necessarily  present  to  the  ordinary 
consciousness,  the  abstractness  of  whose  conceptions  leaves 
it  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  imagination  or  accidental 
association.  To  thought  in  this  stage  anything  is  possible 
that  can  be  pictured.  On  the  other  hand,  as  knowledge 
advances,  this  freedom  of  combination  becomes  limit^, 
**  the  less  the  mind  understands  and  the  more  it  perceives, 
the  greater  is  its  power  of  fiction,  and  the  more  it  under- 
stands, the  narrower  is  the  limitation  of  that  power.  For 
just  as  in  the  moment,  of  consciousness  we  cannot  imagine 
that  we  do  not  think,  so  after  we  have  apprehended  the 
nature  of  body,  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  fly  of  infinite  size, 
and  after  we  know  the  nature  of  a  soul  we  cannot  think  of 
it  as  a  square,  though  we  may  use  the  words  that  express 
these  ideas.'**  Thus,  according  to  Spinoza,  the  range  of 
possibility  narrows  as  knowledge  widens,  until  to  perfected 
knowledge  possibility  is  lost  in  necessity. 

From  these  considerations,  it  follows  that  all  thought  is 
imperfect  that  stops  short  of  the  absolute  unity  of  all 
things.  Our  .first  imperfect  notion  of  things  .as  isolated 
from  each  other,  or  connected  only  by  co-existence  and 
succession,  is  a  mere  imagination  of  things.  It  is  a  fictitious 
substantiation  of  isolated  moments  in  the  eternal  Being, 
Knowledge,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  finite,  is  engaged  in 
a  continual  process  of  self-correction  which  can  never  be 
completed,  for  at  every  step  there  is  an  element  of  falsity, 
in  so  far  as  the  mind  rests  in  the  contemplation  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  elements  of  the  world,  as  if  they  constituted 
a  complete  whole  by  themselves,  whereas  they  are  only  a 
part,  tiie  conception  of  which  has  to  be  modified  at  the 
next  step  of  considering  its  relation  to  the  other  parts. 
Thus  we  rise  from  individuals  of  the  first  to  individuals  of 
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the  Moond  ofder,  and  we  eannol  utop  short  of  the  idea  of 
^all  nature  as  one  indiTidiial  whose  parts  vary  toroucrh 
an  infinite  nnmber  of  modes,  without  change  of  the  whole 
indiyidoaL"  ^  At  first  we  think  of  pieces  of  matter  as 
independent  indiyidoals.  either  because  we  can  picture  them 
separatelj,  or  because  thej  preaenre  a  certain  proportion 
or  rektbn  of  parts  through  their  changes.  But  on  further 
oonFideration,  these  apparent  substances  sLak  into  modee^ 
each  of  which  is  dependent  on  aU  the  others.  All  nature 
is  bound  together  hy  necessary  law,  and  not  an  atom  could 
be  other  than  it  is  without  the  change  of  the  whole  world. 
Hence  it  is  only  in  the  whole  world  that  there  is  ^my  true 
indiyiduslity  or  substance.  And  the  same  principle 
applies  to  the  minds  of  men.  Their  individuality  is  a 
mere  semblqnoe  caused  by  our  abstraction  from  their  con- 
ditiona.  Isolate  the  individual  man,  and  he  will  not  display 
the  character  of  a  thinking  being  at  all  His  whole 
spiritual  lifb  ii  bound  up  with  his  relations  to  other  minds, 
past  and  present  He  has  such  a  life,  only  in  and 
through  that  universal  life  of  which  He  is  so  infiniteirimal 
a  part  that  his  own  contribution  to  it  is  as  good  as  nothing. 
'*  Vis  qva  homo  in  txittendo  perteverat  limUata  est,  tt 
a  pcientla  eausarum  esOemarum  infinite  supercUw\*** 
What  can  be  called  his  own  t  HIei  body  is  a  link  in  a 
cyclical  chain  of  movement  which  involves  all  the  matter 
of  the  world,  and  which  as  a  whole  remains  without  change 
through  all  His  mind  is  a  link  in  a  great  movement  of 
thought,  which  makes  him  the  momentary  organ  and 
expresdion  of  one  of  its  phases.  His  very  consciousness 
of  self  is  marred  by  a  iiiae  abstraction,  above  which  he 
must  rise  ere  he  can  know  himself -as  he  really  is. 

"  Let  us  imagine,'  says  Spinoza  in  his  fifteenth  letter, 
"  a  little  worm  living  in  blood  which  has  vision  enough  to 
discern  the  particles  of  blood,  lymph,  &c,  and  reason 
enough  to  observe  how  one  particle  is  repelled  by  another 
with  which  it  comes  into  contact,  or  commanicates  a  part 
of  its  motion  to  it.  Such  a  worm  would  live  in  the  blood 
IS  we  do  in  this  part  of  the  universe,  and  would  regard 
en  ^h  particle  of  it,  not  as  a  part,  but  as  a  whole,  nor  conld 
it  know  how  all  the  parts  are  influenced  by  the  universal 
haturo  of  the  blood,  and  are  obliged  to  accommodate  them- 
lelvei  to  each  ofbcr  aa  is  required  by  that  nature,  so  that 
they  co-operate  together  according  to  a  fixed  law.  For  if 
we  suppose  that  there  are  no  causes  outsiie  of  the  blood 
which  conld  communicate  new  motions  to  it,  and  no  space 
beyond  the  blood,  nor  any  other  bodies  to  wiiich  its  par- 
tides  cculd  transfer  their  motion,  it  is  certain  that  the 
blood  as  a  whole  would  always  maintain  its  present  state, 
and  its  particles  would  suffer  no  other  'variations  than 
tbodo  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  given  relation  of 
(he  motion  of  blood  to  lymph,  chyle,  &e.  And  thus  in 
that  cise  the  blood  would  require  to  be  considered  always 
as  a  whole  and  not  as  b^  part  But  since  there  are  many 
other  causes  which  influence  the  laws  of  the  nature  of 
bl<ud,  and  are  in  turn  influenced  thereby',  other  motions 
Aui  other  variations  must  arise  in  the  blood  which  are  not 
du<)  to  the  proportion  of  motion  in  its  constituents  but 
aUo  to  the  relation  betueen  that  motion  and  external 
Ci.'isea  And  therefore  we  cannot  consider  the  blood  as  a 
wh>le.  but  only  as  a  part  of  a  greater  it  hole." 

"  X  >w  we  can  think,  and  indeed  ought  to  think,  of  all 
natnral  l^odies  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  have 
thoight  of  this  blood,  for  all  bodies  the  surrounded  by 
other  bodies,  and  reciprocally  determine  and  are  deter- 
mined by  them,  to  exist  and  operate  in  a  fixed  and  definite 
way,  so  as  to  preserve  the  same  ratio  of  motion  and  rest 
in  the  whole  universe.  Hence  it  follows  that  every  body, 
in  so  far  as  it  exists  under  a  certain  definite  modification. 
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ought  to  be  considered  as  merely'  a  pait  of  the  whole  uni* 
verse,  which  agrees  with  its  whole,  ana  taereby  is  b 
intimate  union  with  all  the  other  parts;  ana  since  the 
nature  of  the  universe  is.  not  Umited  like  that  of  the  blooo, 
but  absolutely  infinite,  it  is  clear  that  by  this  nature  with 
its  infinite  powers,  the  parts  are  modified  in  an  bflnite 
number  of  ways,  and  compelled  to  pass  ihiough  an  infti  ttj 
of  variations.  Moreover,  when  I  think  of  the  unliene  u 
a  substance,  I  conceive  of  a  still  closer  union  of  each  pan 
with  the  whole;  for,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shonn,  it  is  the 
nature  of  substance  to  be  infinite,  and  therefore  ever} 
single  part  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  corporeal  subetsDoe^ 
so  that  apart  therefrom  it  neither  can  exist  nor  ba  oon* 
ceived.  And  as  to  the  human  mind,  I  think  of  it  also  as 
of  part  of  nature,  for  I  think  of  nature  as  having  in  it  an 
infinite  power  of  thinking,  which,  as  infinite^  contains  n 
itself  the  idea  of  all  nature,  and  whose  thoughts  nur 
parallel  with  all  exiitence.* 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  obvious  that  our  knowledge 
of  things  cannot  be  real  and  adequate^  except  in  so  far  u 
it  L  determined  by  the  idea  of  the  whole^  and  proceeds  fiom 
the  whole  to  the  parts.  A  knowledge  that  proceeds  from 
part  to  part  must  always  be  'mperfect;  it  must  nmaia 
external  to  its  object,  it  must  deal  in  abstractions  or  meie 
entiu  rationis,  which  it  may  ea::Uy  be  led  to  mistake  foi 
realitiesL  Hence  Qpinoza,  like  PUto,  distinguishes  resjoa 
whose  movement  is  regressive  (from  effect  to  csuse,  from 
variety  to  unity)  from  tcientia  'nguitiva,  whose  movement 
is  progressive,  which  "proceeds  from  the  adequate  idea 
of  certain  of  Qod's  attributes  to  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  things."*  The  latter  alone  deserves  to 
be  called  science  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  termu  For 
in  order  that  our  mind  may  coi  espond  to  the  exemplsi 
of  nature,  it  must  develop  all  its  ideas  from  the  idea  thai 
represents  the  origin  and  soured  of  nature,  so  that  that 
idea  may  appear  as  the  source  of  all  other  ideas.'* 
Tl  e  regredsive  mode  of  knowledge  hss  its  highest  value  in 
preparing  for  the  progressiva  The  knowledge  of  the 
finite,  ere  it  can  become  perfectly  adequate^  must  he 
absorbed  and  losi  in  the  knowledge  of  the  infinita  In  a 
remarkable  passage  in  the  StMe$y  Spinosa  declares  that  the 
defect  of  the  common  consciousness  of  men  lies  not  so 
much  in  their  ignorance,  either  of  the  infinite  or  of  the 
finite,  as  in  their  incapacity  for  bringing  the  two  thoughts 
to2;ether,  so  as  to  put  the  latter  in  its  proper  lelatioa 
to  the  former.  All  are  ready  to  confess  that  God  is  the 
csuse  both  of  the  existence  and  of  the  nature  of  things 
created,  but  they  do  not  realize  what  is  involved  in  this 
confession — and  henoe  they  treat  created  things  as  if  they 
were  substauces^  that  is,  as  if  they  were  Qodn  "Thos 
while  they  are  contemplating  finite  things^  they  think  of 
nothing  lesa  than  of  the  divine  nature ;  and  again  whan 
they  turn  to  consider  the  divine  nature,  they  think  of  no- 
thing less  than  of  their  fofmer  fictions  on  which  they  have 
built  up  the  knowledge  of  finite  things,  as  if  these  thingi 
could  contribute  nothing  to  our  understanding  of  the 
divine  nature.  Hence  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  are 
always  contradicting  themselves.*  ^  As  Splnon  says  else- 
where, it  bebngs  to  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind 
to  know  Qod,  for  unless  we  know  Qod,  we  could  know 
nothing  elsa  The  idea  of  the  absolute  unity  is  involved 
in  the  idea  of  every  particular  thing,  yet  tiie  generality  of 
men,  deluded  by  sense  and  imagination,  are  unable  to  bring 
this  implication  into  clear  conscionsnesB^  and  hence  their 
knowledge  of  God  does  not  modify  their  view  of  the  finita 
It  is  the  business  of  philosophy  to  correct  this  defeoc^  to 
transform  our  conceptions  of  the  finite  by  relatmg  it  to  the 
infinite,  to  complement  and  complete  the  partial  knowlsdgt 
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produced  br  indiridaal  experience  by  brinfitig  it  into  oon- 
section  wiUi  the  idea  of  the  whoU  And  toe  Tital  qaeetion 
which  Spinoa  himself  prompts  ns  to  ask  is  how  far  and  in 
whs*  way  this  tiansf  onnation  is  effected  in  the  Spinoastic 
philosophy. 

There  are  two  great  steps  in  the  transformation  of  know- 
Iddg^  by  the  idea  of  nnity  as  that  idea  is  conoetred  by 
Spiboza.  The  first  step  infolves  a  change  of  the  concep- 
tion of  individual  finite  things  by  which  they  lose  their 
sdiridaality,  their  character  as  independent  sobstances, 
sod  come  to  be  r^gsirded  as  modes  of  the  infinite,  ^t 
•econdly,  this  negation  of  the  finite  as  such  is  not  conceiTed 
SB  implying  the  negation  of  the  distinction  between  mind 
tad  nutter.  Mind  and  matter  still  retain  that  absolute 
opposttioQ  which  they  had  in  thd  philosophy  of  Des  Oartee, 
f?en  after  all  limits  have  been  removed.  And  therefore 
in  order  to  readi  the  absolute  unity,  and  transcend  the 
Cartesian  dualism,  a  second  step  is  necessaiy,  by  which 
the  independent  substantiality  of  mind  and  matter  is  with- 
drswn,  and  they  are  reduced  into  attributes  of  the  one  in- 
finite substanca     Let  us  eramine  these  steps  successively. 

The  method  by  which  the  finite  is  reduced  into  a  mode 
of  the  infinite  has  already  been  partially  explained.  Spinosa 
fdlowB  to  its  legitimate  result  the  metaphysical  or  ujgical 
pdndpleB  of  D^  Cartes  and  Malebrancne.  According  to 
the  former,  as  we  have  seen,  the  finite  presupposes  the  infi- 
nite, sad,  indeed,  so  far  as  it  is  real,  it  is  identical  with  the  infi- 
nite. "Die  infinite  is  absolute  reality,  because  it  is  pure  affir- 
mation, because  it  is  that  which  negaiionem  ntdlam  involvit, 
l%e  finite  ia  distinguished  from  it  simply  by  its  limit,  i,e., 
by  its  wanting  something  which  the  infinite  ha&  At  this 
poiat  Spinoxa  takes  up  the  ar^pment  If  the  infinite  be 
the  real,  and  the  finite,  so  far  as  it  is  distinguished  there- 
from, the  unreal,  then  the  supposed  substantiality  or 
individuality  of  finite  beings  is  an  illusion.  In  itself  the 
finite  is  but  an  abstraction,  to  which  imagination  has  given 
an  apparent  independence.  All  limitation  or  determina- 
tion  is  negative,  and  in  order  to  apprehend  positive  reality, 
wt  must  abstract  from  limits.  By  denying  the  negative, 
we  reach  the  affirmative;  by  annihOating  finitude  in  our 
thoo^t,  and  so  undoing  the  illusoiy  work  of  the  imagina- 
tioD,  we  reach  the  indeterminate  or  unconditioned  being 
which  alone  truly  is.  All  division,  distinction,  and  rela- 
tion sre  bat  €Hi%a  raiionii,  Tmagination  and  abstraction 
csn  give  to  them,  as  they  can  give  to  mere  negation  and 
Bothingneaa,  "a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  but  they 
have  no  objective  meaning,  and  in  the  highest  knowledge, 
m  the  9eia^(ia  itUuitiva,  which  deals  only  with  reality, 
the]r  must  entirely  disappear.  Hence  to  reach  the  truUi 
ti  h'  matter,  we  must  free  ourselves  from  all  such  ideas  as 
figme  or  number,  measure  or  time,  which  imply  the 
sq»aration  and  rdation  of  parts.  Thus  in  his  50th 
letter,  in  answer  to  some  question  about  figure,  Bpinoza 
layi,  *<to  prove  that  figure  is  negatbn,  and  not  anything 
poiitiye,  we  need  only  consider  that  die  whole  of  matter 
eooceived  indefinitely,  or  in  its  infinity,  can  have  no  figure; 
bat  that  figure  has  a  place  only  in  finite  or  determinate 
bodies.  He  who  says  that  he  perceives  figure,  says  only 
that  he  haa  before  his  mind  a  limited  thing  aud  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  Iknlted.  But  this  b'mitation  does  not  per- 
tam  to  a  thing  in  its  'esse,'  but  contrariwise  in  its  ' non- 
Cin,'  (i.e,f  it  signifies,  not  that  some  positive  quality  belongs 
to  the  thing,  but  that  something  is  wanting  to  it). '  Since, 
then,  figure  is  but  limitation,  and  limitation  is  but  negation, 
ve  cannot  aay  that  figure  is  anything."  The  same  kind 
«f  reasoning  is  elsewhere  {EpUt,  29)  i^lied  to  solve  the 
^ilculties  oonnected  with  the  divisibility  of  space  or  exten- 
M.  BeaUy,  according  to  Bpinoa,  extension  is  indivi- 
■ble^  though  modally  it  ia  divisible.  In  other  words,  parts 
^  m»dtHBs  may  be  taken  in  space  by  the  absttactinft 


mind,  but  these  parts  have  no  separate  existence.  You 
cannot  rend  space^  or  take  one  part  of  it  out  of  its  connec- 
tion with  other  narts.  Hence  arises  the  impossibility  of 
asaerting  either  that  there  is  an  infinite  numberof  parts 
in  space,  or  that  there  is  not  The  solution  of  the  anti- 
nomy is  that  neither  alternative  is  tme.  There  are  many 
things  qum  nuUo  nMmtro  txplieari  potmni,  and  to 
understand  these  things  we  must  abstract  altogether  from 
the  idea  of  number.  The  contradiction  arises  entirely 
from  the  application  of  that  idea  to  the  infinite.  We 
cannot  say  that  space  has  a  finite  number  of  parts,  for  every 
finite  space  must  be  conceived  as  itself  included  in  infinite 
space.  Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  an  infinite  number  is  an  ab- 
surdity; it  is  a  number  which  is  not  a  number.  We  escape 
the  difficulty  only  when  we  see  that  number  is  a  category  m- 
applicable  to  the  infinite,  and  tlus  to  Spinosa  means  that 
it  is  not  applicable  to  reality,  that  it  is  merely  an  abstraction, 
or  en$  imoffiruiiionis. 

The  same  method  which  solves  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  nature  of  matter  is  applied  to  mind.  Here  also 
we  roach  the  reality,  or  thing  in  itself,  by  abstracting  from 
all  determination.  All  conceptions,  therefore,  that  involve 
the  independence  of  the  finite,  all  conceptions  of  good,  evil,, 
freedom,  and  responsibility  disappear.  When  Blyenburg 
accuses  Spinoza  of  making  Qod  the  author  of  evil,  Spinoza 
answen  that  evil  is  an  fiu  raiionU  that  has  no  existence 
for  Qod.  ''  Evil  is  not  something  positive,  but  a  state  of 
privation,  and  that  not  in  relation  to  the  divine,  but 
simply  in  relation  to  the  human  intelligence.  It  is  a  con- 
ception that  arises  from  that  generalizing  tendency  of  our 
minds,  which  leads  us  to  bring  all  beings  that  have  the 
external  form  of  man  under  one  and  the  same  definition, 
and  to  suppose  that  they  are  all  equally  capable  of  the 
highest  perfection  we  can  deduce  from  such  a  definition. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  an  individual  whose  works  are 
not  consistent  with  this  perfection,  straightway  we  judge 
that  he  is  deprived  of  it,  or  that  he  is  diverging  from  hie 
own  nature, — a  judgment  we  should  never  make  if  we  had 
not  thus  referred  him  to  a  general  definition,  and  supposed 
him  to  be  possessed  of  the  nature  it  defines.  But  since 
Qod  does  not  know  things  abstractly,  or  through  such 
general  definitions,  and  since  there  cannot  be  more  reality 
in  things  than  the  divine  intelligence  and  power  bestows 
upon  them,  it  manifestly  follows  that  the  defect  which 
belongs  to  finite  things,  cannot  be  called  a  privation  in 
relation  to  the  intelligence  of  Qod,  but  only  in  relation  to 
the  intelligence  of  man."^  Thus  evil  and  good  vanish 
when  we  consider  things  $uh  tpecie  ceterniiaiiSf  because 
they  are  categories  that  imply  a  certain  independence  in 
finite  beings.  .  For  the  idea  of  a  moral  standard  implies  a 
relation  of  man  to  the  absolute  good,  a  relation  of  the  finite 
to  the  infinite,  in  which  the  finite  is  not  simply  lost 
and  absorbed  in  the  infinite.  But  Spinoza  can  admit  no 
such  relatiun.  In  the  presence  of  the  infinite  the  finite 
disappears,  for  it  exists  only  by  abstraction  and  negatioM  ; 
or  it  8eem$  to  us  to  exist,  not  because  of  what  is  present 
to  our  thoughts,  but  because  of  what  is  not  present  to 
them.  As  we  think  ourselves  free  because  we  are  conscious 
of  our  actions  but  not  of  their  causes,  so- we  think  that  we 
have  en  individual  existence  only  because  the  infinite 
intelligence  is  not  wholly  but  only  partially  realized  in  usl 
But  as  we  cannot  really  divide  space,  though  we  can 
think  of  a  part  of  it,  so  neither  can  we  place  any  real 
division  in  the  divine  intelligence.  In  thu  way  we  can 
underetand  how  Spinoza  is  able  to  speak  of  the  human 
mind  as  part  of  the  infinite  thought  of  Qod,  and  of  the 
human  body  as  part  of  the  infinite  extension  of  Qod,  while 
yet  he  asserts  that  the  divine  substance  is  simple,  and  not 
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made  up  of  parts.  So  far  as  thoj  exist,  tliej  must  bo  con- 
ceived as  parts  of  the  divine  substance,  but  when  we  look 
directly  at  tbat  divine  substance,  tbeir  separate  existence 
altogether  disappears. 

It  bos,  however,  been  already  mentioned  that  this 
ascending  movement  of  abstraction,  does  not  at  once  and 
directly  bring  Spinoza  to  the  absolute  unity  of  substance. 
The  principle  that  "  determination  is  negation,"  and  that 
therefore  the  absolute  reality  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
indeterminate,  would  lead  us  to  expect  this  conclusion; 
but  the  Cartesian  dualism  prevents  Spinoza  from  reaching 
it  Mind  and  matter  are  so  absolutely  opposed,  that  even 
when  we  take  away  all  limit  and  determination  from  both, 
they  still  retain  tiieir  distinctness.  Raised  to  infinity, 
they  still  refuse  to  be  identified.  We  are  forced,  indeed, 
to  take  from  them  their  substantial  or  substantive  existence, 
for  there  can  be  no  other  substance  but  God,  who  includes 
idl  reality  in  himself.  But  though  reduced  to  attributes 
of  a  common  substance,  the  difference  of  thought  and  ex- 
tension is  insolubla  The  independence  of  individual  finite 
things  disappears  whenever  we  substitute  thought  for 
imsgination,  but  even  to  pure  intelligence,  extension  re- 
mains extension,  and  thought  remains  thought.  Spinoza 
seems  therefore  reduced  to  a  dilemma;  he  cannot  surrender 
either  the  unity  or  the  duality  of  things,  yet  he  cannot 
relate  them  to  each  other.  The  only  course  left  open  to 
him  is  to  conceive  each  attribute  in  its  turn  as  the  whole 
substance,  and  to  regard  their  difference  as  the  difference 
of  expression  As  the  patriarch  was  called  by  the  two  names 
of  Jacob  and  Isrodl,  under  different  aspects,  each  of  which 
included  the  whole  reality  of  the  man,  so  our  minds  appre- 
hend the  absolute  substance  in  two  ways,  each  of  which 
•xpresses  its  whole  nature.^  In  this  way  the  extremes  of 
absolute  identity  and  absolute  difference  Seem  to  be  fecon- 
cfled.  There  is  a  complete  parallelism  of  thought  and 
extension,  iyrdo  el  connexio  ideamm  idem  est  ac  ordo  et 
tonnexio  rerwn,^  yet  there  is  also  a  complete  independence 
and  absence  of  relation  between  them,  for  each  is  the 
whole.  A  thing  in  one  expression  cannot  bo  related  to 
itself  in  another  expression.  Hence  in  so  far  as  we  look 
at  the  substance  under  the  attribute  of  thought,  we  must 
take  no  account  of  extension,  and  in  so  far  as  we  look  at 
it  under  the  attribute  of  extension,  we  must  equally  refuse 
to  taka  any  account  of  thought  This  parallelism  may  be 
best  illustrated  by  Spinoza*s  account  of  the  relation  of  the 
human  soul  and  body.  The  soul  is  the  idea  of  the  body,  and 
the  body  is  the  object  of  the  soul^  whatever  is  in  the  one  really 
is  in  the  other  ideally ;  yet  this  relation  of  object  and  subject 
does  not  imply  any  connexion  The  motions  and  changes 
of  the  body  have  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  itself, 
portly  h|r  the  influence  of  other  bodies ;  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  soul  in  like  manner  have  to  be  accounted  for  partly 
by  what  Qod  thinks  as  constituting  the  individual  mind,  and 
l^rtly  by  what  he  thinks  as  constituting  the  minds  of 
other  individuals.  But  to  account  for  thought  by  the 
motions  of  the  body,  or  for  the  motions  of  &e  body  by 
thought,  is  to  attempt  to  bridge  the  impassable  gulf 
between  thought  and  extension.  It  involves  the  double  ab- 
surdity of  accounting  for  a  thing  by  itself,  and  of  accounting 
for  it  by  that  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  it 

In  one  point  of  view,  this  theory  of  Spinoza  deserves 
the  highest  praise  for  that  very  characteristic  which  pro- 
bably excited  most  odium  against  it  at  the  time  it  was 
first  published,  namely,  its  exaltation  of  matter.  It  is  the 
mark  of  an  imperfect  spiritualism  to  hide  its  eyes  from 
outward  nature,  and  to  shrink  from  the  material  as  impure 
and  defiling.  But  its  horror  and  fear  are  proofs  of  weak- 
ness; it  flies  from  an  enemy  it  cannot  overcome.    Spinoza*s 


bold  identification  of  spirit  and  Blatter,  Ood  and  nature, 
contains  in  it  the  germ  of  a  higher  idealism  than  can  be 
found  in  any  philosophy  that  asserts  the  claims  of  the 
former  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  A  system  that  begins 
by  making  nature  godless,  will  inevitably  end,  as  SchelUng 
once  said,  in  making  Qud  unnatural  Tlio  expedients 
by  which  Des  Cartes  keeps  matter  at  a  distance  from  Qod, 
were  intended  to  maintain  his  pure  spirituality ;  but  their 
ultimate  effect  was  seen  in  his  reduction  of  the  spiritual 
nature  to  mere  will  As  Christianity  has  its  superiority 
over  other  religions  in  this,  that  it  does  not  end  with  the 
opposition  of  the  human  to  the  divine,  the  natural  to  the 
spiritual,  but  ultimately  reconciles  them,  so  a  true  idealism 
must  vindicate  its  claims  by  absorbing  materialism  into 
itself.  It  was  therefore  a  true  instinct  of  philosophy  that 
led  Spinoza  to  raise  matter  to  the  co-equal  of  spirit,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  protest  against  the  Cartesian  conception 
of  matter  as  mere  inert  mass,  moved  only  by  impulse  froni 
without  "  What  were  a  Qod  that  only  impelled  the  world 
from  without  t "  says  Qoethe.  '*  It  becomes  him  to  stir  it  by 
an  inward  energy,  to  involve  nature  in  himself,  himself  in 
nature,  so  that  that  which  lives  and  moves  and  has  a  being 
in  him  can  never  feel  the  want  of  his  power  or  his  spirit' 

While,  however,  Spinoza  thus  escapes  some  of  tlio 
inconsequences  of  Des  Cartes,  the  contradiction  that  was 
implicit  in  the  Cartesian  system  between  the  duality  and 
the  unity,  the  attributes  and  the  substance,  in  his  system 
becomes  explicit.  When  so  great  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  unity  of  substance,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  expttin 
the  difl'erence  of  the  attributes.  The  result  is,  that 
Spinoza  is  forced  to  account  for  it,  not  by  the  nature  of 
substance  itself,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  intelligence  to 
which  it  is  revealed.  "  By  substance,''  he  says,  **  I  under 
stand  that  which  is  in  itself,  and  ia  conceived  through  itself. 
By  attribute  I  understand  the  same  thing,  nisi  piod 
cUtHhutum  diccUur  respectu  inieUectus  substantia  cerium 
tcdem  naturam  iribuentis."  '  Hence  we  are  naturally  led 
with  Erdmann  to  think  of  the  intelligence  dividing  the 
substance  as  a  kind  of  prism  that  breaks  the  white  light 
into  different  colours,  through  each  of  which  the  same 
world  is  seen,  only  with  a  different  aspect  But  if  the 
intelligence  in  itself  is  but  a  mode  of  one  of  the  attributes 
how  can  it  bo  itself  the  source  of  their  distinction  t 

The  key  to  this  difficulty  is  that  Spinoza  has  really,  and 
almost  in  spite  of  hie  logical  principles,  two  opposite  concep- 
tions of  substance,  between  which  he  alternates  without  ever 
bringing  them  to  a  unity.  On  the  one  hand,  in  acoordanos 
with  the  principle  that  determination  is  negation,  substance 
must  be  taken  as  that  which  is  utterly  indeterminate,  like 
the  Absolute  of  the  Buddhist,  which  we  con  characterize 
only  by  denying  of  it  everything  that  we  assert  of  the 
finite.  In  this  view,  no  predicate  can  be  applied  univocally 
to  Qod  and  to  the  creatures;  he  differs  from  them,  not  only 
in  existence,  but  in  essence.^  If  we  follow  out  this 
view  to  its  legitimate  result,  Qod  is  withdrawn  into  hk 
own  absolute  unity,  and  no  difference  of  attributes  can  be 
ascribed  to  him,  except  in  respect  of  something  else  than 
himself.  It  is  owing  to  the  defects  of  our  intelligence 
that  he  appears  under  different  forms  or  expressions; 
in  himself  he  is  pure  being,  without  form  or  expression 
at  all  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
while  Spinoza  really  proceeds  by  abstraction  and  negation, 
he  does  not  mean  to  do  so.  The  abstract  is  to  him  the 
unreal  and  imaginary,  and  what  he  means  by  substance  is  not 
simply  Being  in  general,  the  conception  that  remains  when 
we  omit  all  that  distinguishes  the  particulars,  but  the 
absolute  totality  of  things  conceived  as  a  unity  in  which 
all  particular  existence   ia    included  and  subordinated. 
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HfDoe  afc  a  single  stroke  the  fadetermioate  posses  into  tlie 
moii  dete'^inste  Being,  the  Being  with  no  attributes  at 
in  into  the  Being  constituted  by  an  indnite  nnmber 
ei  attribatet.  And  while,  xmdef  the  former  conoeption, 
the  defect  of  onr  inteDigence  seemed  to  be  that  it  divided 
the  sabstance,  or  saw  a  difference  of  attributes  in  its 
ibsohite  nnitj,  under  the  second  conception  its  defect  lies 
in  its  apprehending  only  two  out  of  the  infinite  multitude 
of  theee  attributes.  To  do  justice  to  Spiaozs*  therefore,  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  actual  effect  of  his  logic  and 
its  effect  aa  he  conceived  it  The  actual  effect  of  his  logic 
ii  to  dindTe  all  in  the  ultimate  abstraction  of  Being,  from 
which  we  can  find  no  waj  back  to  the  concrete.  But  hia 
intent  was  aimply  to  relate  all  the  ports  to  that  absolute 
mitj  which  is  the  presupposition  of  all  thought  and  being; 
and  so  to  anire  at  the  meet  concrete  and  complete  idea  of 
the  reality  of  things.  He  failed  to  see  what  is  involrod 
in  his  own  principle  that  determination  is  negation ;  for  if 
iffirmatbn  ia  impossible  without  negation,  then  the  attempt 
to  divorce  the  two  from  each  other,  the  attempt  to  find  a 
porely  affirmative  being,  most  necessarily  end  in  the 
bsrest  of  all  abetroctions  being  confused  with  the  unity  of 
ifl  things.  But  even  when  the  infinite  substance  is  defined 
m  the  negative  of  the  finite,  the  idea  of  the  finite  becomes 
sa  essenUal  element  in  the  conception  of  the  infinite. 
Even  the  Pantheist,  who  says  that  Qod  is  what  finite 
tiiingi  are  not,  in  spite  of  himself  reoognixos  that  Ood  has 
a  rdatum  to  fijiite  thinga  Finite  things  may  in  his  eyes 
have  no  positive  relation  to  Qod,  yet  they  have  a  negative 
rdstion ;  it  ia  through  their  evanescence  and  transitoriness, 
through  their  nothingness,  that  the  eternal,  the  infinite 
leslity  alone  ia  revealed  to  him.  Spinoza  ia  quite  conscious 
of  this  process,  conscious  that  he  reaches  the  affirmation 
of  substdnce  by  a  negation  of  what  he  conceives  as  the 
porely  negative  and  unreal  existence  of  finite  things,  but 
IS  he  regsrda  the  assertion  of  the  finite  as  merely  an  illusion 
doe  to  our  imagination,  so  ha  regards  the  correction  of  this 
ilhinotty  the  negation  of  the  finite  as  a  movement  of 
leflectioii  which  belongs  merely  to  our  intelligence,  and 
hss  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  substance  in  itself. 
We  find  the  tme  oflkmotion  by  the  negation  of  the  negative, 
bat  in  itself  affirmation  has  no  relation  to  negation.  H  ence 
Us  sbsolnte  being  is  the  dead  all-absorbing  substance  and 
not  the  aelf-revealing  spirit  It  is  the  being  without 
dstsrmination,  and  not  tiie  being  that  determines  itself. 
Tliere  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  substance  why  it 
ihoold  have  either  attributes  or  modes;  neither  individual 
finite  things  nor  the  general  distinction  of  mind  and  matter 
CM  be  deduced  from  it  The  descending  movement  of 
thooght  ia  not  what  Spinoza  himself  said  it  should  be,  an 
eiolution,  but  aimply  an  external  and  empirical  process  by 
vhidi  the  elements  dropped  in  the  ascending  movement  of 
ahstrsotion  are  taken  up  again  with  a  merely  nominal 
dttnge.  For  the  sole  difference  in  the  conception  of  mind 
and  matter  as  well  aa  in  the  conception  of  individual  minds 
and  bodiea  which  is  made  by  their  reference  to  the 
idea 'of  God,  is  that  they  lose  their  substantive  character 
sod  become  adjectives.  Aristotle  objected  to  Plato  that 
his  ideas  were  merely  aiaOrirh,  o^co,  that  is,  that  his 
idealization  of  the  world  wos  merely  superficial,  and  left 
the  thingpi  idealized  very  much  what  they  were  before  to  the 
SHisnoua  consciousness;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Spinoza's  negation  of  finite  thinga.  It  was  an  external 
•ad  imperfect  negation,  which  did  not  tranuform  the  idea 
of  tiie  finite,  but  merely  subetitnted  the  names  of  attributes 
sod  modeo  for  the  names  of  general  and  individual 
■obstancea. 

The  same  defeotive  logic,  by  which  the  movement  of 
ftooght  in  determiniuff  the  substance  Is  xsgarded  as 
iltogsthor  external  to  w  substance  itaelf,  ia  teen  again 


iu  Bpiuoza^  conception!  of  the  rehUona  of  the  attribates 
to  each  other.  Adopting  the  Cartesian  opposition  of  mind 
and  matter,  he  doea  not  see,  any  more  than  Des  Oartesi 
that  in  their  opposition  they  are  correlative.  Or  if  he  did 
see  it  ^as  seems  possible  from  a  passage  in  hie  earliest 
treatise),^  he  regarded  the  correlation  as  merely  subjective, 
merely  belonging  to  our  thought  They  are  to  him  onlj 
the  two  attributea  which  we  happen  to  know  out  of  the 
infinite  number  belonging  to  Qod.  There  is  no  necessity 
that  the  substance  should  manifest  itself  in  just  these 
attributes  and  no  others,  for  abstract  substance  is  equally 
receptive  of  all  determinationa,  and  equdly  indifferent  to 
them  alL  Just  because  the  unity  is  merely  generic,  the 
differences  are  accidental,  and  do  not  form  by  their  union 
any  complete  whola  If  Spinoza  had  seen  that  matter  in 
itself  is  the  correlative  opposite  of  mind  in  itself,  he  need 
not  have  sought  by  abstracting  from  the  difference  of  these 
elements  to  reach  a  unity  which  is  manifested  in  that 
very  difference,  and  his  absolute  would  have  been  not 
substance  but  spirit  This  idea  he  never  reached,  but  we 
find  him  approxinating  to  it  in  two  ways.  On  the  ene 
hand,  he  condemns  the  Cartesian  conception  of  matter  aa 
passive  and  self-external,  or  infinitely  divisible — as,  in  short, 
the  mere  opposite  of  thought  *  And  sometimes  he  insists 
on  the  parallelism  of  extension  and  thought  at  the  expense 
of  their  opposition  in  a  way  that  almost  anticipates  the 
assertion  by  Leibnitz  of  the  essential  identity  of  mind  and 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  he  recognizes  that  this  paral- 
lelism is  not  complete.  Thought  is  not  like  a  picture ;  it 
is  conscious,  and  conscious  not  only  of  itself,  but  of 
extension.  It  transcends  therefore  the  absolute  distinction 
between  itself  and  the  other  attributea.  It  is  only  because 
he  cannot  rid  himself  of  the  phantom  of  an  extended 
matter  as  a  thing  in  itself,  which  is  entirely  different  from 
the  idea  of  it,  that  Spinoza  is  prevented  from  recognizing 
in  mind  that  unity  that  transcends  all  distinctions,  even  its 
own  distinction  from  matter.  As  it  ia,  his  main  reason  fo( 
saying  that  intelligence  is  not  an  attribute  of  Qod,  butmerel} 
a  mode,  seems  to  be  thii,  that  the  thought  of  God  must  Ir 
conceived  as  producing  ita  own  object,  i.e.  as  transcendim 
the  distinction  of  subject  and  object  which  is  necessary  U 
our  intelTigence.*  But  this  argument  of  itself  pointi 
to  a  concrete  quite  as  much  aa  to  an  abstract  unity.  It  !• 
as  consiitent  with  the  idea  of  absolute  spirit  aa  with  thai 
of  absolute  substance.  Spinoza*s  deliberate  and  forme? 
doctrine  is  undoubtedly  the  latter;  but  he  constantls 
employs  expressions  which  imply  the  former,  aa  when  he 
speaks  of  Qod  as  eauta  nit.  The  higher  idea  inspires  him, 
though  his  consciousness  only  embraces  the  lower  idea. 

The  ethical  philosophy  of  Spinoza  is  determined  1^  the 
some  principles  and  embarrassed  by  the  same  difficulties  af 
his  metaphysics.  In  it  also  we  find  the  same  imperfect 
conception  of  the  relation  of  the  positive  to  the  negative 
elements,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  same  confusion  of  the 
highest  unity  of  thought,  the  aiOSrmation  that  subordinatei 
and  transcends  all  negation  with  mere  abstract  affirmatior  . 
Or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  ethical  language,  Spinoij 
teaches  a  morality  which  va  in  every  point  the  opposite  of 
asceticism,  a  morality  of  self-assertion  or  self-seeking,  am  > 
not  of  self-deniaL  The  eonaiua  s<m  comervandi  is  to  hici 
the  supreme  principle  of  virtue;^  yet  this  self-seeking 
is  supposed,  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  to  identify  itseb 
with  the  love  of  man  and  the  love  of  Qod,  and  to  fine 
blessedness  not  in  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  in  virtoi 
itself.  It  is  only  confusion  of  thought  and  false  mysticism 
that  could  object  to  this  result  on  the  ground  of  the  element 
of  self  still  preserved  in  the  amor  Dei  inteUeduaiii,    Fur 
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it  U  just  the  power  of  identifyiog  himself  with  that  which 
if  wider  and  higher  than  hie  individnal  being  that  makes 
morality  possible  to  man.  But  the  difficulty  lies  in  this, 
that  Spinoza  will  not  admit  the  negative  element,  the  ele- 
ment of  mortification  or  sacrifice,  into  morality  at  all,  even 
as  a  moment  of  transition.  For  him  there  is  no  dead 
self,  by  which  we  may  rise  to  higher  things,  no  losing  of 
life  that  we  nuiy  find  it  For  the  negative  is  nothing;  it  is 
evil  in  the  only  sense  in  which  evil  exists,  and  cannot  be  the 
source  of  good.  The  higher  affirmation  of  our  own  being, 
the  higher  seeking  of  ourselves  which  is  identical  with  the 
love  of  Qod,  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  nothing  distinct 
in  kind  from  that  first  seeking  of  our  natural  self  which  in 
Spinoza's  view  belongs  to  us  in  common  with  the  animals, 
and  indeed  in  common  with  all  beings  whatever.  It  must 
ba  regarded  merely  as  a  direct  development  and  extension 
of  the  satae  thing.  The  main  interest  of  the  Spinozistic 
ethics  therefore  lies  in  observing  by  what  steps  he  accom< 
plishes  this  transition,  while  excluding  altogether  the  idea 
of  a  real  division  of  the  higher  and  the  lower  Ufe,  the  spirit 
and  flesh,  and  of  a  conflict  in  which  the  former  is  developed 
through  the  sacrifice  of  the  latter. 

Finite  creatures  exist  only  as  modeb  of  the  divine  sub- 
stance, only  so  far  as  they  partake  in  the  infinite,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing  with  Spinoza,  in  the  purely  affirmative 
or  silf-a^rming  nature  of  Qod.  They  therefore  must  aUo 
be  self-affirming.  They  can  never  limit  themselves ;  their 
limit  lies  in  this,  that  they  are  not  identified  with  die  in- 
finite substance  which  expresses  itself  also  in  other  modes. 
In  other  words,  the  limit  of  any  finite  creature,  that  which 
makes  it  finite,  lies  without  it,  and  its  own  existence,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  must  be  pure  self-assertion  and  self-seeking. 
UnaquaqM  r<s  quafUum  in  $e  eti  in  wo  este  perseverare 
€onatur,  and  this  eonaiua  is  its  very  essence  or  inmost 
nature.^  In  the  animals  this  eoruUus  takes  the '  form 
of  appetite,  in  man  of  desire,  which  is  ''  appetite  with  the 
consciousneaa  of  it.** '  But  this  constitutes  no  essential 
diff'erence  between  appetite  and  desire,  for  ''whether  a 
man  be  conscious  of  his  appetite  or  no,  the  appetite  remains 
one  and  the  same  thing."'  Man  therefore,  like  the 
animals,  is  purely  self-asserting  and  self-seeking.  He  can 
neither  know  nor  will  anything  but  his  own  being,  or 
if  he  knows  or  wills  anything  else,  it  must  be  something 
involved  in  his  own  being.  If  he  knows  other  beings,  or 
seeks  their  good,  it  must  be  because  their  existence  and  their 
good  are  involved  in  his  own.  If  he  loves  and  knows  Qod 
it  must  be  because  he  cannot  know  himself  without  knowing 
Qod,  or  find  his  supreme  good  anywhere  but  in  Qod. 

What  at  first  makes  the  language  difficult  to  us  is  the 
identification  of  will  and  inteUigence.  Both  are  represented 
as  affirming  their  objects.  Des  Cartes  had  prepared  the 
way  for  this  when  he  treated  the  vnll  as  the  faculty  of 
judging  or  giving  assent  to  certain  combinations  of  ideas, 
and  distinguished  it  from  the  purely  intellectual  faculties 
bj  which  the  ideas  are  apprehended.  By-  this  distinction 
he  had,  as  he  supposed,  secured  a  place  for  human  freedom. 
Admitting  that  intelligence  is  under  a  law  of  necessity,  he 
claimed  for  the  will  a  certain  latitude  or  liberty  of  indifl'er- 
ence,  a  power  of  giving  or  withholding  assent  in  all 
cases  where  the  relations  of  ideas  were  not  absolutely  clear 
and  distinct  Spinoza  points  out  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  such  a  distinction,  tiiat  the  acts  of  apprehension  and 
judgment  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other.  "  In  the 
mind  there  is  no  volition,  i.€,,  no  affirmation  or  negation 
which  is  not  immediately  involved  in  the  idea  it  appre- 
hends **  and  therefore  "  intellect  and  will  are  one  and  the 
thing.*  ^    If  then  there  is  no  freedom  except  the 
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Uberty  of  indifference,  freedom  is  impossible.  Man,  likA 
all  other  beings  and  things,  is  under  an  absolute  law  of 
necessity.  All  the  actions  of  his  will,  as  well  as  of  his 
intelligence,  are  but  different  forms  of  the  sclf-assartiT« 
tendency  to  wliich  he  cannot  but  yield,  because  it  is  on^ 
with  his  very  being,  or  only  ideally  distinguishable  there- 
from. There  is,  however,  another  idea  of  liberty.  liberty 
as  the  opposite  of  necessity  is  an  absurdity — it  is  impossible 
for  either  Qod  or  man ;  but  liberty  as  the  opposite  of  slaveiy 
IB  possible,  and  it  is  actually  possessed  by  Qod.  The  diviiui 
liberty  consists  in  this,  that  Qod  acts  from  the  neoesa^ 
of  his  own  nature  alone,  and  is  not  in  any  way  determined 
from  without  And  the  great  question  of  ethics  is,  How  f^x 
can  man  partake  in  this  liberty  t  At  first  it  would  seem 
impossible  that  h  e  should  partake  in  it  He  is  a  finite  being, 
whose  power  is  infinitely  surpassed  by  the  power  of  other 
beings  to  which  he  is  related.  His  body  acts  only  as  it  is 
acted  on,  and  his  mind  cannot  therefore  .apprehend  hie 
body,  except  as  affected  by  other  things.  His  self-assertion 
and  self-seeking  are  therefore  confused  with  the  asserting 
and  seeking' of  other  things,  and  are  never  pure.  Hie 
thought  and  activity  cannot  be  understood  except  through, 
the  influence  of  other  things  which  lie  outside  of  his  oon- 
Bciousness,  and  upon  which  his  will  has  no  influence.  He 
cannot  know  clearly  and  distinctly  either  himself  or  any* 
thing  else ;  how  then  can  he  know  his  own  good  or  deter- 
mine himself  by  the  idea  of  it  t 

The  answer  *is  the  answer  of  Des  Cartes,  that  the 
apprehension  of  any  finite  thing  involves  the  adequate  idee 
of  the  infinite  and  eternal  nature  of  Qod.*  This  is  the 
primaiy  object  of  intelligence,  in  which  alone  is  grounded 
the  possibility  of  knowing  either  ourselves  or  anything 
else.  In  so  far  as  our  knowledge  u  determined-  by  this 
idea,  or  ^y  the  ideas  of  other  things,  which  are  referred  to 
this  idea  and  seen  in  its  light,  in  so  far  its  action  flowa 
from  an  internal  and  not  an  external  necessity.  In  so  far, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  we  are  determined  by  the  affections 
of  the  body,  ideas  in  which  the  nature  of  our  pwn  body 
and  the  nature  of  other  things  are  confused  together,  in  ao 
far  we  are  determined  by  an  external  necessity.  Or  to  put 
the  same  thing  in  what  has  been  shown  to  be  merely 
another  way  of  expression,  in  so  far  as  we  are  determined 
by  pure  intelligence  we  are  free,  but  in  so  far  as  we  are 
determined  by  opinion  and  imagination  we  are  slaves. 

From  these  premises  it  is  easy  to  see  what  form  the 
opposition  of  reason  and  passion  must  necessarily  take 
with  Spinoza.  The  passions  belong  to  our  nature  as  finite; 
they  are  grounded  on,  or  rather  are  but  another  form  of  m- 
adequate  ideas;  but  we  are  free  only  in  so  far  as  our  idees 
either  immediately  are,  or  can  be  made,  adequate.  Oar 
idea  of  Qod  is  adequate  <x  viUrmini;  our  ideas  of  the 
affections  cf  our  body  are  inadequate,  but  can  be  made 
adequate  in  so  far  as  they  are  referred  to  the  idea  of  Qod. 
And  as  the  idea  of  Qod  is  purely  affirmative,  this  reference 
to  the  idea  of  Qod  implies  the  elimination  of  the 
negative  element  from  the  ideas  of  the  affections  of  the 
body,  "for  nothing  that  is  positive  in  a  false  idea  is  re- 
moved by  the  presence  of  truth  as  such."*  Brought 
into  contact  with  the  idea  of  Qod,  all  ideas  become  tme 
and  adequate,  by  the  removal  of  the  negative  or  false 
element  in  them.  The  idea  of  Qod  is,  as  it  were,  the 
touch-stone  which  distinguished  the  g^ld  from  the  dross. 
It  enables  us  to  detect  the  higher  spbitual  element  in  the 
natural  passions,  and  to  sever  the  element  belonging  to 
that  pure  love  of  self  which  is  identical  with  the  love  of 
perfection  from  the  elements  belonging  to  that  impure  lore 
of  our  own  finite  individuality  as  such  which  is  »<^^nti^ 
with  the  love  of  eviL 
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^M  imparfectioii  in  SpinojEa**  deyelopment  of  this 
ftinapls  has  alreadj  been  indicated.  It  is  in  faot  the  same 
iapsrfaotion  which  rans  through  his  whole  sjstem.  Jost 
SI  hs  supposed  that  the  ideas  of  finite  things  were  at  onoe 
Aids  consistent  with  the  idea  of  the  infinite  when  he  hai 
BAioed  them  modea,  so  here  his  conception  of  the  change 
tkroogh  which  selfish  natnral  desire  must  pass  in  order  to  be* 
coins  spiritnal  ia  far  too  snperficial  and  external  Hence  he 
ktttto  sjrmpathj  with  asoeticisin,  bnt  treats  it,  like  Bentham, 
a  a  forsd  H  tridU  iupeniiiia.  Joy  is  the  "transition 
froiB  hm  to  greater  perfection,'  and  cannot  be  but  good; 
jwa  is  the  ''transition  from  greater  to  less  perfection,'  and 
euiBot  be  but  eviL  The  rsTolt  against  the  medi»yal 
of^KMition  of  the  nature  and  spirit  ia  Tiaible  in  manj  of 
Ittiajinga.  **^o  Deity  who  is  not  euTious  can  delight  in 
117  weaknesB  or  hnrtsy  or  oan  regard  as  rlrtuee  thoae  ieara 
Biid  sighs  and  tears  which  are  the  signs  of  the  mikid'a 
vBskaesB;  but  contrariwise,  the  greater  is  our  joj,  the 
greater  is  our  progress  to  perfection,  and  our  participation 
is  the  divine  natura"  ^  ''A  free  man  thinks  of  nothing 
ie^  than  death,  his  wisdom  is  a  meditation  not  of  death 
bak  of  lifa."  '  The  same  idea,  combining  with  the  idea 
d  Bsoeasitf,  leads  him  to  condemn  repentance  and  pity,  as 
veil  as  pride  and  hnmilitj.  (Jnoonsciousif,  Spinoza 
tsprolvtem  the  principle  of  asceticisra,  while  in  words  he 
ittoriy  rsjecis  it.  For  though  he  tells  us  that  pure  self 
compUoencj  i^  the  highest  thing  we  can  hope,  yet  from 
tUi  s^-oomplaoency  all  regard  to  the  finite  individuality 
of  the  Bubjeot  is  eliminated  Qui  Deum  amcU^  conari 
SOS  paitti  ui  Dew  i/mssi  contra  timet.  In  like  manner. 
Is  absolately  condemns  all  hatred,  envy,  rivalry,  and 
•abitioDy  as  ^rin^ng  out  of  an  over-estimate  of  those 
laite  things  which  one  only  can  possess,  while  the  highest 
good  is  that  which  is  enjoyed  the  more  easily  and  fully 
^  greater  the  number  of  participants.  Tet  Spinoza's 
•altstioa  of  tlie  social  life,  and  of  the  love  that  binds  it 
b^gsther,  »  too  like  the  Buddhist's  universal  charity  that 
Bobrues  ajl  creatures,  and  all  creatures  equaQy.  Both  are 
boed  on  an  abstraction  from  all  that  ia  individual,  only 
tb  Baddhiaf B  abatraction  goes  a  steD  further,  and  erases 
tffQ  the  distinction  between  man  and  tne  animala  Spinoza 
^  the  preasoTe  of  this  all-levelling  logic  when  he  said,  "I 
»afs«9  I  eanaot  understand  how  spicita  express  Qod  more 
dkan  the  other  creatures,  for  I  know  that  between  the  finite 
lad  the  infinite  there  is  no  proportbn,  and  that  the  distinc- 
&NI  batwaen  Qod  and  tho  most  excellent  of  created  things 
fiiBcs  not  a  whit  from  the  distinction  between  him  and 
tb  lowest  and  meanest  of  them.**'  As  Pope  said.  Ood  is 
^  SI  fall  and  perfect  in  a  hair  as  a  heart ; '  in  all  finite  things 
^hf»  is  a  ray  of  divinity,  and  in  nothing  more  than  a  ray. 
Tet  in  another  epistle,  Spinoza  contradicts  this  view,  and 
ieeUres  that,  while  he  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
'know  Christ  after  the  flesh,  he  doea  think  is  it  necessary 
a>  know  the  eternal  Son  of  Qod,  %.e,,  Qod'a  eternal  wisdom, 
vkich  la  manifested  in  all  things,  bnt  chiefly  in  the  mind 
d  aao,  anid  most  of  all  in  Christ  Jesna' ^  In  the  Ethie% 
^  distinetioa  of  man  and  the  animab  ie  treated  as  au 
^sohite  distinction,  and  it  ia  aaaerted  with  doubtful  con- 
•rteaej  that  the  hnman  aonl  cannot  all  be  destroyed  along 
v&  tito  body,  for  that  there  is  somethibg  of  it  which  is  eter- 
■^  Tet  froia  this  eternity  we  mnst  of  course  eliminate  aU 
iotian  of  the  oooaeioaaneaa  of  the  finite  self  as  suck  At 
^  point,  in  ahort,  the  two  opposite  streams  of  Spinoza*s 
thiN^  the  positive  method  he  inienek  to  pursue,  and  the 
Vgiibve  or  abstracting  method  he  really  doei  pursue,  meet 
k  vrseonoilable  contradiction.  The  finite  must  be  reUted 
bthemfiiiiteeo  as  to  preserve  all  that  ia  in  it  of  reality; 
ml  AowfcxB  its  limit  or  the  negative  element  in  it  must 
UsbstraDtad  fram.    Bnt  it  tons  out  that  wtth  this  ab- 


atraotion  from  the  existence  of  the  finite^  the  positive  also 
disappears,  and  Qod  is  all  in  aH  in  a  sense  that  absolutely 
excludes  Uie  existence  of  the  finite.  '  The  mind's  int^ 
lectual  love  of  Qod,'  says  Spinoia,  "  is  the  very  love  wher» 
with  Qod  bves  himself,  not  in  so  far  as  he  is  infinite,  bnt 
in  so  far  as  he  can  be  expressed  by  the  essence  of  the 
human  mind,  considered  under  the  form  of  eternity ;  «.#., 
the  mind's  intelloctua]  love  of  Qod  is  part  of  the  infinite 
love  wherewith  Qod  loves  himself.'  *  This  double  "  in  so 
far,'  which  returns  so  frequently  in  Spinoza,  just  conceals 
for  a  moment  the  contradiction  of  two  streams  of  thought^ 
one  of  which  mnst  be  swallowed  up  by  the  other,  if  thsy 
are  once  allowed  to  meet. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  main  points  of  the  system, 
which  was  the  ultimate  result  of  the  principles  <^  Det 
Cartea  The  importance  of  this  first  movement  of  modem 
philosophy  lies  in  its  assertion  and  exhibition  of  the  unity 
of  the  intelligible  world  with  itself  and  with  the  mind  cl 
man.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  was  the  philosophical 
counterpart  of  Protestantism;  but  Uke  Ftotestantism  in 
its  earliest  phase,  it  passed  rapidly  from  the  doctrine  that 
Qod  is,  without  priest  or  authority,  present  to  man's  spirit, 
to  the  doctrine  that  man's  spirit  is  as  nothing  befrae  Qod 
The  object  seemed  too  powerful  for  the  subject,  who  effaced 
himself  before  Qod  that  he  might  be  strong;  towards  mea 
But  in  this  natural  movement  of  feeling  and  thought  it 
was  forgotten  that  the  Qod  that  effaced  the  world  and  the 
finite  spirit  by  his  presence  could  not  be  a  living  Qod 
Spiuoza  gives  the  nltimate  expression  to  this  tendency, 
and  at  the  same  time  marks  its  limit,  when  he  soys  that 
whatever  reality  is  in  the  finite  is  of  the  infinite.  But  he  is 
unsuccessful  in  showing  that,  on  the  principles  on  which  he 
starta.  there  can  be  any  reality  in  the  finite  at  all  Tet 
even  if  the  finite  be  a  delusion,  still  more  if  it  be  better 
than  a  delusion,  it  requires  to  be  accounted  for.  Spinoza 
accounts  for  it  neither  as  illusory  nor  as  real  It  was  reserved 
for  the  following  generation  of  philosophers  to  assert,  in 
different  ways,  the  reality  of  the  finite,  the  value  of  expe- 
rience, and  the  futility  of  abatractiona  Spinoza  had 
declared  that  true  knowledge  consists  in  seeing  things 
under  the  form  of  eternity,  but  it  is  impossible  that  thinga 
can  be  seen  under  the  form  of  eternity  unless  they  have 
been  first  seen  under  the  form  of  tima  The  one-sided 
assertion  of  individuality  and  difference  in  the  schools  of 
Locke  and  Leibnit^  was  the  natural  complement  of  the 
one-sided  assertion  of  universality  and  unity  in  the 
Cartesian  school  Bnt  when  the  individualistic  tendency 
of  the  18th  century  had  exhausted  itself,  and  produced  its 
own  refutation  in  the  works  of  Kant,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  minds  of  men  should  egain  turn  to  the  great  philo* 
sophor,  who,  with  almost  perfect  insight  working  through 
imperfect  logic,  first  formulated  the  idea  of  a  unity  pre- 
supposed in  and  transcending  the  difference  of  matter  and 
mind,  aubject  and  object 

Sea  ths  HLttorlot  of  PhiltMoi.hj,  Mpoolslly  thoae  h^  Hegel, 
Feaerbsch.  Erdmano,  snd  Fieoher;  F.  Booilfier,  EisUnrt  ds  la 
PhilotophU  Carinitnnt,  1854  ;  OlU-Lapnine,  PkUoaophU  d«  Male- 
h^nehej  Z.  Saieaet.  Pricurtturw  H  Ih$e%pl09  de  Dnearteey  1862. 
The  Oerman  treatiaos  oa  Splnosa  are  too  nnmerons  to  mention. 
Jsoobrs  iMUn  on  Spinoza,  which  were  the  beginning  of  s  tms 
Interpretation  of  hie  philo^jphr,  are  itiU  worth  reading.  We  mav 
alao  mention  C.  SohaarMhmidt,  D*»caH9$  und  Spinoaa,  1860 ;  C. 
Slgwart,  8pinoaa'$  muentdeckUr  Traeiat  ton  Gott,  dtm  Afnue^en^ 
und  dentn  aUhkmUffkeU,  1866.  Both  theae  writers  have  imbliahed 
Gorman  tranaUtiona  of  the  TraeteUw  ds  Deo,  See  alao  Trendelen- 
bant  SMoritcAe  BeitrAgt  aur  Philoaophie,  1867 ;  R.  Avenarins, 
Utbtr  dU  heiden  ereten  Pkaetn  ds$  Spincidaeken  Fanikeiamw,  1868 ; 
IL  Jo^  lur  OeneaU  der  Lehr$  8pinoea\  1871 ;  R.  Villia,  Benedid 
de  SpUuma:  hU  SlKke,  JA^,  and  Injluenm  on  Modem  BeliajoM 
ThmQhi,  187a  For  biographical  partioular%  iss  the  srtloles  D» 
0A,arBa»  ILuLSBaAiroHa,  Spifoza.       ^  Cl) 
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C'A  R  T  H  A  G  E 


CARTHA.QE  wat  tituoted  on  the  north  coast  of  Afriet, 
not  iar  from  the  modem  city  of  Tunis,  just  at  that  point 
where  the  coast  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  Island  of 
Sicily.  It  lay  in  the  heart  of  the  Biy  of  Tunis,  dose  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Eiver  Bagradaa,  and  its  site  was  so  fayourable 
to  the  natural  deyebpment  of  a  city  that  a  hundred  years 
after  its  entire  destruction  by  the  Bomans  it  was  chosen 
with  Corinth  as  a  place  toe  cobnixatlon  by  Julius  Osesar, 
and  rose  into  distinction  as  the  third  town  in  the  empire. 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  Phcanicians,  and  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  9th  oentury  B.a,  a  hundred  years  before 
the  foundation  of  Bome.  1^  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  position  of  Phcenicians  in  history,  eyen  if  there  existed, 
sufficient  material  to  do  so  with  satisfactory  results.  The 
Phoenicians  haye  generally  been  regarded  as  a  purely  com- 
mercial nation,  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  distributing  the  elements  bf  culture, 
but  producing  Uttle  or  no  addition  to  the  common  stock. 
A  fuller  eiamination  of  Phcenician  and  'Assyrian  remains 
may  aenre  to  show  us  that  this  yiew  needs  correction.  It 
b  probable  that  a  nation  which  gaye  its  language  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  its  alphabet  to  the  Greeks,  and  which,  after 
profoundly  influencing  both  these  factors  of  modem  civiliia- 
tioQ,  consolidated  an  empire  which  for  lour  hundred  years 
held  its  own  against  the  preponderance  of  Gkeece  and  Bome, 
possessed  a  greater  individuality  of  deyelopment  than  has 
been  usually  accorded  to  it.  Phoduicians  haye  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  for  the  most  part  'described  by  their 
enemies.  We  must  receiye  with  caution  the  accounts  giyen 
US  by  the  Jews  of  Oanaanitish  craelty,  or  by  the  Bomans 
of  Carthaginian  dishonesty.  The  relations  of  natiye 
historians  both  of  the  mother-city  and  of  her  chief  colony 
haye  come  down  to  us  in  a  garbled  and  fragmentary  form. 
Our  best  hope  of  more  perfect  knowledge  lies  in  the 
deciphering  of  contemporary  inscriptions. 

The  name  Cartago  (the  city  was  called  Karthada  by  the 
Phcenicians,  and  Kapxijiw  by  the  Greeks)  signifies  Ne.w 
City.  The  inhabitants  called  themselrcs  Clanaanites,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  plain.  The  Bomans  used  the  name  Pceni 
or  Punici,  the  Latin  form  of  ^otFum,  which  either  signifies 
**  red  men,'  or  refers  to  the  palms  which  were  the  chief 
products,  and  the  principal  emblem  of  the  Syrian  coast 
We  gather  from  this  that  the  first  knowledge  of  Phoenicians 
was  gained  by  the  Bomans  from  the  Greeks,  but  the  name 
Sarranus  given  to  Phoenician  wares,  and  the  name  Carthago 
itself  shows  us  that  their  knowledge  of  the  chief  products  of 
Syrian  merchandize,  and  of  the  existence  of  their  riyal  city, 
was  j^dned  independently.  Carthage  was  the  youngest 
Phoenician  colony  founded  in  the  territory,  which  she  after- 
wards subdued.  Utica,  Tunis,  and  Hadrumetum  lay  doee 
to  her  in  the  district  of  Zeugitana,  Hippo  a  short  distance 
to  the  west,  Leptis  to  the  east.  As  these  towns,  with  the 
exception  of  Utica,  eyentually  became  subject  to  her,  she 
rose  like  Bome  on  the  rUins  of  older  towns,  and  she  owed 
her  success  to  the  same  cause, — the  possession  of  a  situation 
of  superior  commercial  capabilitiea.  We  propose  to  give 
first  a  sketch  of  the  history,  next  of  the  constitution,  and 
lastly  of  the  topography  of  the  city. 

The  history  of  anment  Carthage  divides  itself  naturally 
into  three  periods  : — the  first  extends  from  about  850  to  410 
t.a,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  beginning  of 
the  wars  with  Syracuse;  the  second  from  410  to  265  B.a, 
the  beginning  of  tha  wars  with  Bome.;  the  third  from  the 
•ommencement  of  the  Boman  (or  Punic)  wacs  till  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  146  B.a  It  will  then  remain  to 
remark  the  fortunes  of  the  restored  city  until  its  destraction 
by  the  Arabs  in  638  a.1>.  The  first  period  of  four  centuries 
and  a  half  contains  the  rise  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion 
and  the  culmination  of  its  prosperity.  Her  entire  was 
extended  from  tht  Straita  of  Gibraltar  to  the  altan  of  the 


Phil«ni,  near  the  Great  Syrtit,  where  che  touched  on  ish» 
territory  of  Cyrene.  She  possessed  as  provinces  Sardiniik 
the  Balearic  Islands,  and  Malta,  and  a  few  settlements  ii 
Spain  and  GauL  She  had  subdued  the  neighbouring  statw 
founded  from  Phoenicia  with  the  exception  of  Utica,  sad 
drew  a  large  revenue  from  the  com  lands  of  Bysadum  and 
.  Emporia,  situated  on  the  coast  south-east  of  tint  dty.  In 
Africa  her  subjects  consisted  of  three  classes  ■(!)  Libyo- 
Phoenicians,  (3)  Libyans,  and  (3)  Komada.  The  fiist 
were  of  a  mixed  race,  the  product  of  intermarriages  be- 
tween the  native  Libyans  and  the  Carthaginians  or  earlier 
settlers  from  Phoenicia.  They  cultivated  the  fields  of 
Zeugitana,  but  were  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
Carthaginians  of  puro  blood.  The  Libyans,  althoogk 
completely  subdued  by  Carthage,  were  of  an  entirdy 
different  raoe,  and  to  a  great  extent  did  not  understand  the 
Punic  language.  At  first  they  received  a  rent  from  the  new 
settlers  for  the  ground  they  occupied,  but  this  was  aft»> 
wards  refused.  They  formed  tho  staple  of  tlie  Csrtha- 
ginian  army.  Entire  difference  of  race  made  it  impossible 
for  the  new  settlers  to  amalgamate  with  the  ori^nil 
inhabitants,  and  the  hard  treatment  they  receiyed  led  mem 
to  join  the  mercenaries  in  a  revolt  against  their  mssteOi 
Outside  these  limits  the  rest  of  the  territoiy  of  Carthage 
was  occupied  by  Nomads,  who  owed  her  a  loose  allegiaiice. 
They  supplied  her  with  mercenary  troops,  espedilly 
cayaliy ;  but  their  fidelity  coul4  not  be  depended  upon,  sod 
the  Bomans  finally  subdued  Carthage  by  their  assistance. 
Among  these  Nomad  tribes  were  situated  Tarious  dtiei^ 
colonised  partly  from  Carthage  and  partly  from  the  mother* 
country.  Towards  the  soutli  the  dominion  of  Carths^ 
extended  as  far  as  Lake  Tritonis,  connected  by  a  canal  with 
the  Lesser  Syrtis. 

The  foreign  conquests  of  Carthage  were  undertaken  with 
the  object  of  securing  her  commerce.  Justin  tolls  us  of  s 
king,  Malchus  (the  Latin  form  of  the  royal  title),  who 
after  successes  in  Africa  and  Sicily  was  defeated  in 
Sardinia,  and  turned  his  arms  against  his  country.  He 
must  have  lived  between  600  and  550  B.a  A  more 
historical  personage  is  his  successor  Mago  (between  550 
and  500  &c.),  said  to  bo  the  founder  of  the  military 
power  of  the  Carthaginians.  His  sons  were  Hasdrabol  and 
Hamilcar,  hie  grandsons  Hannibal,  Hasdrabal,  and  Sappho^ 
sons  of  Hosdrubal,  and  Himilco,  Hanno,  and  Gisco,  sons 
of  Hamilcar.  By  the  energy  of  this  famUy  the  Carthaginian 
empire  was  established  over  Sardinia,  which  was  not  lost 
till  after  the  first  Punic  war,  over  the  Balearic  Islands  and 
part  of  Sicily,  and  oyer  portions  of  Liguria  and  OanL 
There  are,  howeyer,  few  events  of  which  the  chronology  is 
certain.  The  first  is  the  sea  fight  between  the  Etmscans 
and  Carthaginians  on  the  one  hand  and  the  PhocsMns  of 
Aleria  in  Corsica  on  the  other,  which  occurred  in  536  B.a 
The  Phocsans,  driven  from  Asia  Minor  by  Harpagos  in 
564,  had  settled  at  Aleria  or  Alalia  in  Corsica,  bnt  engaged 
in  piracy,  which  demanded  the  interference  of  the  com- 
mercial naval  powers.  The  Phocseans  won  the  battle^  but 
with  such  loss  that  tliey  abandoned  Corsica,  and  sealed  at 
Telia  in  Italy.  Polybius  has  preeerred  three  treaties 
between  Carthage  and  Bome^  the  first  of  which  belongs  to 
the  year  509  b.c.,  the  second  probably  to  the  pmod 
between  480  and  410  B.a  Their  object  is  to  restrict 
Boman  commerce  in  Punic  waters,  and  it  is  noticeable  thai 
the  second  treaty  prescribes  strioter  limits  than  tho  firsts 
and  teetifies  to  a  considerable  superiority  of  Carthage  over 
Bome.  To  the  period  of  about  500  B.a  belong  the  expedi- 
tions of  Hanno  and  Himilco, — the  one  to  found  colonies  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  which  was  probably  explored  as  £ur 
as  the  mouths  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  the  other  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Atlantic^  which  reeoHed  in  the 
disoorexy  of  Britain.    Bnt  the  moat  important  ereiil  of  tha 
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liii  penod  wis  the  bottle  of  Himeny  fought  between 
Hiouloir  end  Qeb  of  Sjraenae^  about  the  year  480  &a 
TcnUuSi  tyimnt  of  Himera^  on  the  north  coast  of  Bidlj, 
drifw  oat  by  Thero  of  Agngentnm,  implored  and  obtained 
help  from  the  Oarthaginiana.  Thero  was  awiiited  hy  Qelo 
o(  SyriCQee.  An  acooont  of  thia  battle  is  given  by 
Haradotai.  The  forces  of  Hamilcar  consisted  of  3000 
ships  sad  300,000  men, — ^Fhosnidans,  Libyans,  Ibeiiana, 
Uganau^  Helysd  (perhaps  VoUcians),  Sardinians,  and 
Cocnesna  He  was  defeated  with  great  loss.  For  seventy 
jma  the  Carthaginians  made  no  further  effort  for  the 
fobjogstion  of  Sicily  This  battle  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  ancient  history.  The  expedition  in  which  it 
tominated  was  undertaken  in  coigunction  with  that  of  the 
Petaans  against  the  Greeks  of  Attica.  The  nearly  simulta- 
neous defeats  of  Himera  and  Salamis  decided  the  question 
whether  Semitic  or  Aryan  nations  should  hold  the  empire 
of  the  West  The  only  other  events  of  any  importance 
in  this  f)enod,  of  which  we  have  an  account,  are  the  more 
completo  subjugation  of  the  African  dependencies  by  the 
Umij  of  Mago,  and  the  settlement  of  the  disputed  boundary 
between  CarUiage  and  Cyrene. 

Thesecond  period  of  140  years  (41 0-269  &c.)  is  occupied 
vith  the  attempts  of  Carthage  to  reduce  SicUy  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  subject  province.  At  this  time  her  settlemexrts 
vere  confined  to  the  eastern  comer  of  the  island,  while  on 
the  western  coast  Syracnse'undertook  the  defence  of  Grecian 
ptfionality,  and  waged  the  battle  of  Aryans  against  Semites, 
intil  both  combatants  feU  before  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
The  repulse  of  the  Athenians  from  Syracuse,  and  the  same 
nvalry  between  £gesta  and  Selinus  which  had  invited 
Athenian  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  island,  induced 
the  Carthaginians  to  renew  an  enterprise  which  had  been 
intexmpted  for  seventy  years.  Hannibal,  son  of  Qisoo, 
stormed  Setinna,  and  avenged  at  Himera  the  death  of  his 
gn&dfiuher.  Overtures  of  peace  were  rejected,  and 
preparations  made  for  a  more  vigoroua  attack.  In  406 
Hsnuibsl  and  Himilco  destroyed  the  great  city  of  Agri- 
gentQii^  overthrew  the  mighty  columns  of  her  temples, 
tnd  eorered  a  flourishing  site  with  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Hannibal  di^  before  Agrigentum;  Himilco  proceeded 
to  attack  bela.  Syracuse  was  now  governed  by  Dionysius, 
vho  from  an  obscure  position  had  raised  himself  to  the 
Tank  of  despot.  In  405  a  treaty  made  by  Carthage  secured 
to  her  the  possession  of  her  conquests,  and  to  Dionysius 
afimer  position  on  the  throne.  But  he  no  sooner  felt 
himself  secure  than  he  hastened  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
\h»  island.  War  broke  out  in  398,  all  Sicily  fell  before 
tie  Punic  anna,  and  Dionysius,  driven  by  Himilco  to  take 
tcfnge  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse  was  there  besieged. 
Pestilence  came  to  his  assistanoe,  and  the  Carthaginians 
vere  defeated ;  150,000  Punic  corpses  lay  unbuned  on 
Grecian  soil ;  and  Himilco,  unable  to  bear  the  contempt  of 
his  feQow-citiaens,  starved  himself  to  death.  The  Libyans 
Kee  in  rebellion,  and  Carthage  was  threatened  by  an  army 
of  300,000  men.  The  attempt  of  Mago  between  396  and 
392  to  procure  a  more  favourable  result  had  little  effect. 
1*00  years  afterwards  he  led  another  expedition.  The 
<iefeat  of  Cabala  nearly  lost  the  possession  of  the  whole  of 
SicOy,  but  the  brilliant  victory  of  Corsica  restored  the 
tiaU&ce,  and  the  Halycus  was  accepted  as  the  boundary 
between  the  two  peoples  Fourteen  years  of  peace  ensued 
in  368  the  misfortunes  of  Carthage  encouraged  Dionysius 
to  a  new  but  nnsucoessful  effort  to  complete  the  purpose  of 
hn  life  His  death  put  an  end  to  a  renewal  of  the  attempt, 
•^  his  son  and  successor  made  peace  with  the  Cartha- 
f^mok  The  weak  government  of  Dionysius  IL  was 
isvouabie  to  the  extension  of  Carthaginian  empire  in 
•  Sody;  but  they  found  an  antagonist  of  different  mettle  in 
^  Corinthian  TimoleoD*  who,  after  liberating  Syracuse 


from  ita  tyrants,  made  war  against  Oarthage  for  six  yean 
(345-340  B.a).  The  defeat  of  the  Crimiasus  (340  &a) 
was  most  crushing.  The  Holy  Legion,  oomposed  af  2500  of 
the  beet  families  of  Carthage,  was  destroyed,  and  the  boat 
of  mercenaries  cut  to  pieces.  Peace  restrained  the  Cartha- 
ginians within  their  old  boundary  of  the  Halycus ;  the 
Greek  cities  were  declared  free ;  and  Carthage  promised 
never  again  to  support  a  despot  in  Syracuse.  The  next 
thirty  years  contain  little  of  note  except  trace  of  friendly 
intercourse  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  and  a  record  of 
assistance  given  to  the  Tyrians  when  besieged  by  Alexander 
the  Great  She,  however,  sent  ambassadors  to  Babylon  to 
congratulate  the  conqueror  on  his  return  from  Asia. 
Agathodes  was  the  first  to  discover  that  the  secular  enemies 
of  his  countrymen  weie  vulnerable  in  Africa.  After 
becoming  despot  of  Syracuse,  and  establishing  his  authority 
over  the  great  towns  in  Sicily^  he  found  that  he  had  to 
reckon  with  the  Carthaginians.  Unsuccessful  in  the 
island,  he  transferred  his  forces  to  the  mainland  in  310, 
reduced  Carthage  to  the  last  extremities,  and  would 
probably  have  obtained  more  signal  success  had  not  the 
revolt  of  Agrigentum  called  him  home.  Peace  made  in 
306  continued  till  the  death  of  Agathocles  in  289.  His 
loss  encouraged  the  extension  of  Punic  dominion,  and  at 
last  obliged  the  Syracusans  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
Pyrrhus,  the  chivalrous  king  of  Epirus.  He  left  Italy  in 
277,  and  in  a  short  time  drove  the  Carthaginians  from  the 
west  and  besieged  them  in  the  distant  fortress  of  lilybeBum. 
But  his  allies  were  untrue  to  him — Carthage  and  Home 
were  leagued  against  him ;  he  left  Sicily  in  276,  and  his 
departure  from  Italy  in  the  following  year  left  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  stand  in  sharp  antagonism  to  the  Latin  branch 
of  the  Aryan  stock 

The  third  period  of  Carthaginian  history  extends  from 
264  to  146  &a, — from  the  outbreak  of  the  first  war  with 
Rome  to  the  final  annihilation  of  the  city  by  the  conquerors. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  Punic 
wars,  which  occupy  a  large  space  in  every  Roman  history. 
We  must  eontent  ourselves  with  a  hasty  sunmiary.  The 
first  war,  which  lasted  from  264  to  241  &a,  was  a  contest 
for  the  possession  of  SicOy.  The  Carthaginians  in  under- 
taking it  felt  secure  of  their  mastery  over  the  sea.  Their 
ambassadors  told  the  Romans  that  they  could  not  even 
wash  their  hands  in  the  sea  without  permission  of  the 
Carthaginians.  Montesquieu  considers  it  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  rise  of  Roman  greatness  that  they  were  care- 
ful to  borrow  from  their  enemies  whatever  was  calculated 
to  improve  their  own  efficiency.  The  Romans  not  onlv 
built  a  fldet  but  developed  a  novelty  of  tactics  which 
precisely  secured  the  object  which  they  had  in  view.  They 
were  encouraged  to  further  exertion  by  the  victories  of  260 
B.O.  and  256  B.d.,  and  were  schooled  to  cautidn  by  the 
defeat  of  the  following  year.  The  war  was  ended  by  the 
brilliant  success  of  Catulus  in  242  B.O.,  and  Sicily  was  lost 
to  the  Carthaginians.  The  next  three  years  and  a  half 
(241-237)  were  occupied^by  a  civil  war,  which  shows  us 
on  what  insecure  foundations  the  power  of  Carthage  was 
based.  The  large  army  of  mercenaries  which  had  been 
employed  against  Rome  was  incautiously  admitted  into  the 
city.  Under  pretence  of  demanding  pay  they  rose  against 
their  employers,  and  were  joined  by  the  Libyans  and 
Numidians,  who  cultivated  the  surrounding  lands  in 
unwilling  subjection.  The  insurrection  was  quelled  with 
difficulty,  but  a  similar  revolution  in  Sardinia  was  more 
successful ;  700  Carthaginians  were  barbarously  murdered, 
and  the  possession  of  the  island  passed  to  the  Romans. 
All  we  know  of  the  twenty  years  which  elapsed  before  the 
beginning  of  the  second  war  with  Rome  is  confine(^to  the 
successes  of  Hamilcar  and  his  family  in  Spain.  In  218 
B.C.  Hannibal,  who  had  sworn  as  a  boy  eternal  enmity  to 
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Uie  Bomans,  began  the  enterprbe  to  wliioh  he  devoted  his 
Ufa  His  object  was  not  bo  much  to  conquer  Italian  soil 
or  Italian  cities  as  to  break  np  tho  confederacy  on  which 
the  greatness  of  Rome  depended,  and  to  nndo  the  fabric  bf 
its  empire  stone  by  stone.  He  sought,  therefore,  on  the 
one  hand  to  rouse  Greeks  and  Orientals  to  a  joint  attack 
against  the  common  foe,  and  on  the  other  to  sow  dissension 
amongst  the  Latin,  SabeUian,  and  Oscan  tribes,  and  to  urge 
them  to  reduce  Rome  to  that  position  of  comparative 
inferiority  which  she  had  occupied  many  centuries  before. 
Both  these  plans  failed.  Hannibal  was  badly,  supported 
from  home ;  he  found  that  to  combing  in  unity  the  shifting 
policy  of  the  East  was  to  weave  a  rope  of  sand ;  and  he  dis- 
covered above  all  that  Boman  supremacy  was  established 
on  a  basis  of  complete  security.  How  different  was  her 
position,  seated  among  kindred  peoples  bound  to  her  by 
affinities  of  blood  and  language  as  well  as  interest,  governed 
by  the  wise  policy  of  a  patriotic  senate,  and  restrained  by 
the  overpowering  force  of  devoted  legions,  and  that  of  the 
city  of  merchants,  torn  by  factions,  surrounded  by  alien  and 
even  hostile  tribes,  defended  by  mercenaries,  and  swayed 
by  interest  and  passioi^  The  defeat  of  Hasdrubal  at  the 
Metaurus  in  207  B.a  crushed  the  last  hope  of  the  invader ; 
Spain  was  recovered  by  the  genius  of  Scipio,  and  in  203 
B.a  Hannibal,  not  unwillingly,  obeyed  the  order  to  embark 
from  Italy  to  retard  the  ruin  of  his  country  which  it  was 
too  late  to  save.  The  battle  of  Zama  in  202  put  an  end 
to  t]|p  war  in  the  following  year.  It  was  due  to  the 
magnaminity  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal  that  peace  was  con- 
cluded on  such  terms  that,  while  Bome  had  no  longer  to 
fear  Carthage  as  a  rival,  she  was  content  to  reoogniie  her 
eziBtence  as  a  commercial  community. 

For  the  next  six  years  Hannibal  governed  the  dty  which 
he  had  not  been  able  to  preserve.  He  reformed  the  con- 
stitution in  a  democraticai  sense,  and  paid  with  surprising 
facility  the  enormous  indemnity  demanded  by  Bome,  He 
was  engaged  in  planning  a  combination  against  Bome  with 
Antiochus  of  Syria,  when  he  was  driven  from  power,  and 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  East  Shortly  afterwards  he 
fell  a  victim  to  Boman  hatred. 

The  interval  between  183  and  150  B.a  contains  little 
besides  the  history  of  internal  diuensions, — struggles 
between  the  Boman  party,  the  democraticai  party,  and  the 
party  of  Masiniasa,  which  tore  the  city  in  sunder  by  their 
quarrels.  The  so-called  third  Punic  war  (149-146  B.a)  is 
one  of  the  saddest  events  in  all  histoxy,  and  the  greatest 
blot  on  the  reputation  of  the  Bomans.  Jealousy  of  their 
old  antagonists  had  been  shown  by  constant  acta  of 
injustice,  and  at  last  the  sight  of  the  prosperity  and  riches 
of  the  city  impressed  upon  the  narrow  mind  of  Cato  the 
conviction  that  Carthage  must  be  blotted  out.  A  pretext 
for  war  was  wantonly  invented.  The  anxieties  of  the 
Carthaginians  to  secure  peace  at  any  sacrifice  was  made  the 
instrument  of  thoir  destruction.  When  they  saw  that  their  ^ 
ruin  was  resolved  upon,  and  that  compromise  was  hopeless, 
they  defended  themselves  with  an  energy  which  would 
have  saved  them  at  an  earlier  period.  The  sentence  of  the 
seoate  was  ruthlessly  carried  out  The  city  burned  for 
seventeen  days,  and  concealed  its  very  site  under  a  heap  of 
ashes.  The  plough  was  passed  over  it,  and  the  ground 
was  cufsed  for  ever.  In  Uie  words  of  Mommsen,  "  where 
the  industrious  Phoenicians  bustled  and  traffick^  for  five 
hundred  years,  Boman  slaves  henceforth  pastured  the 
herds  of  their  distant  masters.** 

The  hbtory  of  Boman  Carthage  must  be  given  in  a  few 
words.  In  122  B.a  Caius  Gracchus  led  6000  colonists  to 
Africa,  and  founded  the  city  of  Junonia.  The  colony  did 
not  prosper.  In  29  B.C.  a  second  colony  was  sent  out  by 
Augustus  in  fulfilment  of  a  design  of  Julius  Cassar.  This 
became  so  prosperous  that  Hero(^n  states  that  it  disputed 


with  Alexandria  the  second  place  in  the  empire.  In  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century  it  became,  under  Qenserie,  tho 
capital  of  t^e  Vandal  k^igdom,  and  in  633  A.h,  it  vis 
stormed  by  BdiBarins.  In  706  A.D.  it  was  entire!7 
destroyed  by  the  general  of  the  caliph  Ahdulmelek. 

The  constitution  of  Carthage  was  essentially  aristocraticaL  co^m^ 
The  little  we  know  of  it  is  derived  from  a  single  chapter  ^^ 
in  the  Folitica  of  Aristotle  (ii  8),  a  few  scattered  passages 
in  the  same  treatise,  and  in  Polybius,  Livy,  Kepos,  and 
other  authors.  The  official  heads  of  the  Oovemment  were 
the  suffetes  (Heb.  Saphetim),  who  are  compared  to  the 
Boman  consuls  and  the  Spartan  kings;  they  may  only 
have  been  two  in  number,  and  probably  held  office  for  a 
year,  but  were  capable  of  reflection.  Under  them  wu 
the  senate,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  divided  iote 
two  houses.  These  offices  were  filled  by  popular  election, 
determined  by  the  joint  claims  of  wealth  and  merit,  bat 
bribery  was  largely  practised,  and  Aristotle  goes  as  ^  is 
to  say  that  the  chief  offices  were  objects  of  sale  and 
purchase.  The  people  had  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of 
affiairs,  but  they  were  not  consulted  it  the  suffetes  and 
the  senate  were  agreed  on  a  course  of  action.  There  is  so 
reason  to  suppose  with  Grote  that  the  public  banquets 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  were  part  of  the  machineiy  of 
bribery.  The  history  of  En^^d  (which  by  some  writen 
is  spoken  of  as  the  modem  Carthage)  supplies  us  with 
ample  examples  of  an  aristocratical  government  carried 
on  under  the  forms  of  a  democracy.  By  the  side  of  the 
regular  Oovemment  stood  a  controlling  power  whidi 
gradually  absorbed  into  itself  aU  the  authority  of  the  stats. 
The  pentarckiek  were  probably  bodies  of  commisnoneit 
chosen  from  the  principal  families,  self -elected,  and  so  con- 
stitnted  that  the  outsomg  members  preserved  their  power 
for  another  year,  and  thus  impressed  a  unity  of  poUoy  on 
the  institution.  By  these  were  elected  the  council  of  a 
hundred  (or  more  strictly  a  hundred  and  four),  who  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  tho  suffetes  as  the  ef^iors  to  the 
Spartan  kin^  By  the  gradual  extennon  of  judicitl 
functions,  like  the  parliaments  of  France,  they  usurped  to 
themselves  the  authority  of  the  state.  To  them  is  to  be 
referred  the  crael  vengeance  so  often  wreaked  on  unsno- 
cessful  generala  It  was  the  work  ti  Hannibal  to  diminiah 
the  authority  of  tiiis  body,  and  tc  secure  a  more  real  share 
of  power  to  the  people. 

The  Carthaginians  were,  like  the  Phcenidans,  a  deeply 
religions  people.  Beligion  entered  into  eveiy  important 
action  of  their  lives,  and  their  priests  were  held  in  the 
highest  honour,  yet  there  was  no  special  order  of  priests, 
and  we  have  no  proof  that  the  office  was  by  law  or  custom 
confined  to  any  particular  family.  AristoUe,  writing  mors 
than  half  a  century  before  the  first  Punic  war,  gives  great 
praise  to  the  Carthaginian  constitution  on  the  score  of  its 
stability,  and  its  success  in  securing  the  happiness  and  con- 
tentment of  the  nation.  It  is,  indeed,  inconceivable  that 
the  Carthaginians  should  have  attained  such  wealth  and 
prosperity  except  under  a  good  government;  and  the 
picture  of  faction,  dissension,  and  disturbance,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  with  it,  belongs  rather  to  the 
decline  of  the  Punic  empire,  and  is  known  to  us  only 
through  the  representation  of  its  enemies. 

The  general  outline  of  the  topography  of  Carthage  i*^^^ 
tolerably  certain,  but  the  details  are  involved  in  ahnost*'*'^ 
unavoidiable  obecurity.  Two  schools  of  topographers  place 
the  site  of  the  city  respectively  on  the  north  and  south  of 
the  peidnsula,  which  the  territory  of  Carthage  undoubtedly 
occupied.  It  seems  now  certain  that  the  Is^ter  are  in  tiae 
right  The  most  important  feature  of  the  ancient  city  was 
the  citadel  Byrsa  (Bona),  the  hill  now  occupied  by  a  shnreh 
dedicated  to  St  Louis,  who  died  at  Tunis.  It  was  ill^ 
rounded  by  walls,  and  its  summit  was  tanavHj  aawmi    . 
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bj  a  temjile  of  iEscnlapiua,  itanding  at  the  head  of  sixty 
steps.  ThB  name  Byna  was  probably  also  given  to  the 
whole  quarter  of  the  city  a^  well  as  to  the  citadel  itself. 
The  city  was  enclosed  on  the  land  side  by  a  triple  wall,  with 
towers  at  short  intenrals  and  casemates,  which  afforded 
•tabling  for  800  elephants  and  4000  horses.  The 
harbours  pi  Carthage  were  artificial,  and  consisted  of  two 
basins,— one  rectangular,  for  the  merchant  ships,  opening 
into  tiie  lagoon  of  Tunis,  and  ending  in  a  narrow^passage, 
capable  of  being  closed  by  a  chain ;  the  other  circular,  for 
ships  of  war,  containing  an  island  in  the  centre  on  which 
the  admiral  lived.  Their  site  can  be  easily  identified, 
although  their  size  is  now  considerably  reduced.  Between 
the  lagoon  of  Tunis  and  the  sea  ran  out  a  tongue  of  land, 
the  Ttenia  of  Appian,  still  recognisable  although  altered  in 
sixe  and  shape;  on  it  stands  the  fort  of  the  Qoletta. 
Outside  the  walls  lay  the  suburb  of  Megara  or  Magalia^ 
now  the  districts  of  Mara,  covered  then  as  now  with  viUs^ 
and  gardens ;  and  still  beyond  this,  towards  the  norUi  of  the 
peninsula,  lay  the  vast  necropolis  marked  by  the  modem 
village  of  Oamart  The  Carthaginians,  like  the  Jews  and 
other  Semitic  nations,  oombined  a  feeling  of  reverence  for 
ancestors  with  a  fear  of  contamination  from  the  dead ; 
therefore,  while  their  sepulchres  were  carefully  and  strongly 
built,  they  were  situated  far  away  from  the  habitations  of 
Uie  liwmg,  and  in  this  case  were  not  even  visible  either  from 
Byrsa  or  Megara.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  that  so  little 
remains  of  this  mighty  city  if  we  remember  that  for 
centuries  it  has  been  used  as  a  quarry  not  only  bv  its 
African  neighbours  but  by  the  rapacious  merchants  of  the 
West.  The  Cathedral  of  Pisa  is  said  to  have  been  built 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Carthage  ;  and  Genoese  vessels,  trading 
with  Turns  in  the  Middle  Ams,  seldom  returned  without  a 
ballast  of  Tunis  marble.  The  most  impressive  remains 
which  strike  the  modem  traveller  are  the  arches  of  the 
aqueduct,  once  fifty  niiles  long,  which  cannot  be  referred 
with  oertaiifty  to  Carthaginian  or  Roman  origin.  Muoli 
more  lies  hidden  under  drifted  sand  and  the  silt  of  the 
Bagradas.  Even  lately  the  marble  blocks  of  tha  ancient 
waBs  have  been  in  pari  destroyed  by  the  worn  of  the 
Tunis  railway. 

The  antiquarian  may  regret  the  want  of  evidence  to  assist 
him  in  reoonstrocting  the  ancient  city.  The  historian  and 
philosopher  will  feel  still  more  deeply  that  the  hostility  of 
the  Bomans  has  left  him  so  few  traces  of  this  vigorous  scion 
of  the  Semitio  stock.  Phosnician  culture  still  remains  a 
tantalising  riddle  to  those  who  would  unravel  the  course  of 
human  progress.  The  world  has  lost  as  well  as  gained  by 
the  crael  and  arrogant  self-assertion  which  culminated  in 
the  supremacy  of  Rome.  In  the  history  of  civilization  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  has  frequently  been  nothing  else  but 
the  survival  of  those  who  by  force,  obstinacy,  and  cunning 
were  fittest  to  survive.  In  modem  days  we  can  give  their 
fuU  Value  to  enterprise  in  commerce,  activity  in  geographical 
discovery,  and  the  taste  which  decorated  the  metropolis  with 
nob  d  buildings  and  works  of  art,  and  collected  a  library 
which  the  ignorance  of  the  conquerors  dispersed  amongst 
the  barbaric  princes  of  the  desert  Virgil,  standing  in  the 
light  cu  a  wiser  and  more  tolerant  age,  did  his  best  to  soften 
the  hatred  of  his  countrymen  against  their  hereditary  foe, 
and  to  show  that  generous  hospitality  and  refinement  were 
not  foreign  to  the  court  of  Dido,  and  that  the  perfidy  of 
Hannibal  was  a  fitting  retribution  for  the  heartless 
treachery  of  iEneas. 

Notices  of  Oarthagtt  In  the  elisiietl  writers  are  fiwqvent,  etpeeiaDj 
in  Pdybina,  Diodoms,  LItt,  Appian,  and  Jnatiii.  The  two  works 
which  have  heen  the  foonoation  of  most  that  has  been  written  on 
the  labject  in  moderv  times  are  6<)ttger,  OetchichU  der  Cartha^en^ 
Berlin,  1827,  and  Heeren,  Ideen^  vol  u.  pt  1.  There  is  a  brilliant 
aketeh  of  Carthage  in  Mommaen*s  Fuiory  qf  Roiru^  vol.  ii,  and 
SOBM  sBMJMe  nnurka  In  Qrote's  History  9f  Oreece,  toL  z.    Tho 


articles  on  Carthage  in  Ersch  and  Omber's  BnctfelopadU.  m  8mith*t 
Dictionary  of  Qeography  (by  FUUp  Smith),  and  in  Paali's  JUai 
Lexicon,  are  admirable.     Indispensable  for  the  study  of  the  oonsti* 


Dictionary  of  Oeography  (by  FUUp  Smithy  and  in  Paali's  JUai 

2>«tc(m,  are  admirable.     Indispensab' 

tution  is  Klnge,  AriatoteUt  do  rolitia  Carthaainitnsium.    lUostra- 


tive  of  the  topography  may  be  mentioned  Beal^  Fouxllm  d  Car* 
ihage,  and  Duvis,  Carihaq$  end  her  Eernaina.  The  standard  work 
on  the  Phcenicians  is  etill  Movers,  Di$  Fhonizisn,  bnt  it  is  probable 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  may  be  mnoh  increased  when  the 
researches  now  in  progress  have  b3en  completed  and  co-ordinated. 

ibliot 


proffress 
£.  de  Sainte  Marie  pm)liahed  in  1875  t^  Bihlioyraphia  CarthaginoiM 
{Jonrdan,  Paris),  of  J7hich  there  is  a  severe  but  instructive  renew 


m  the  lAUrwriaehes  CetUnsJhlaU  for  Hay  20,  1876.  (0.  B.) 

CABTHUSI ANS,  a  religbus  order  founded  by  St  Bruno 
in  tlie  year  1084.  (See  Bbuho.)  This  saint,  disgusted 
with  the  world,  and  especially  with  the  conduct  of  Manasses, 
archbishop  of  Bheims,  determined  to  live,  in  some  remote 
and  retired  spot,  a  life  dedicated  to  contemplation  and 
religion.  With  six  companions  he  went  to  consult  Hugh, 
bishop  of  Qrenoble,  who  led  tbem  to  a  epot  among  Uie 
mountains,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  town,  called 
Ohartreuse ;  and  Bruno  at  once  fixed  upon  this  as  the  site  of 
the  establishment  which  he  was  minded  to  found.  Veiy 
many  mediesTal  writers  have  exhausted  the  resources  of 
language  in  describing  the  awful  and  terrible  nature  and 
aspect  of  this  spot,  shut  in  among  naked  end  precipitous 
rocks,  surrounded  by  sterile  mountains,  and  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  year  buried  in  the  snow ;  and  many  modern 
writers  have  celebrated  the  romantic  and  picturesque  fea- 
tures of  the  place.  The  obscure  name  was  destined  to 
become  familiar  in  every  countiy  and  language  of  Europe, 
and  the  monastery  which  Bruno  founded  there,  soon  after 
mankind  had  begun  to  recover  from  the  alarm  caused  by 
the  belief  that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end  in  the 
1000th  year  after  Christ,  has  been  th^  parent  of  all  the 
numerous  "  Chartreux,"  "  Certoee,"  and  ^  Charterhouses," 
and  ^  Carthusian  "  eetablishments  throughout  Europe. 

Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Quny,  writing  about  fifty 
years  later,  speaks  thus  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  earliest 
Carthusians : — 

**  Warned  bv  the  negUraee  and  Inkewanmeas  of  manv  of  the 
older  monks,  uiey  adopted  for  themselves  and  for  their  followers 
greater  precaution  against  tJie^  artifices  of  the  Evil  One.  As  a 
remedy  against  pride  and  vain-gjlory  they  ehose  a  dress  mote  poor 
and  oontemptible  than  that  of  any  other  reUgions  body ;  so  that  it 
is  horrible  to  look  on  these  garments,  so  shorty  scanty,  coaiae,  and 
dirty  an  thev.  In  order  to  out  np  avarice  by  tJie  roots,  they  en- 
closed aroana  their  cells  a  certain  quantity  ca  land,  more  or  leas, 
aocordins  to  the  fertility  of  the  district ;  an4.  ther  wonldnot  accept 
a  foot  of  land  beyond  that  limit  if  von  were  to  offer  them  t}io  whole  "^ 
world.  For  the  same  motive  they  nmit  the  qttantitv  of  their  cattle, 
oxen,  aase^  sheep,  and  goats.  And  in  order  that  tney  might  have 
no  motive  for  augmenting  their  possessions,  either  of  land  or  animals, 
tliey  ordained  tmit  in  eveiy  one  of  their  monasteiies  there  should 
be  no  more  than  twelve  monks,  with  their  prior  the  thirteenth, 
eighteen  lay  brother^  and  a  few  paid  servants.  To  mortify  the 
flesh  they  always  wear  h^ir  shirts  of  the  severest  kind,  and  their 
fasting  is  well-nigh  continuous.  They  alwajrs  eat  bread  of  unbolted 
meal,  and  take  so  much  water  with  their  wine  that  it  has  hardly 
any  flavour  of  wine  left  They  never  eat  meat,  whether  in  health 
or  ilL  They  never  buy  fish,  but  they  accept  it  if  it  is  given  to  them 
for  charity.  They  may  eat  cheese  and  eggs  only  on  Sundays  end 
Thuredaya.  On  Tueaaays  and  Saturdays  they  eat  cooked  vegetables. 
On  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  thpv  take  only  bread  and 
water.  They  eat  once  a  day  only,  save  on  tne  days  of  the  octaves 
of  Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost,  Epiphany,  and  one  or  two  other 
solemnities.  They  live  in  separate  little  houses  like  the  ancient 
monks  of  Egypt,  and  they  occupy  themselves  continually  with 
reading,  prayer,  and  the  labour  of  tneir  hands,  especially  the  writing 
of  bookk  They  recite  the  prayers  for  minor  canonical  hours  in  their 
own  dwellings,  when  warned  by  the  bell  of  the  church  ;  but  they 
all  assemble  in  church  for  matins  and  vespers.  On  feast  days  they 
eat  twice,  and  sing  all  the  offices  in  the  church,  and  eat  in  the  refcc- 
tory.  They  do  not  say  mass  save  on  festivals  and  Sundays.  They 
boil  the  vegetables  served  out  to  them  in  their  own  dwellings,  and 
never  drink  wine  save  with  their  food." 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  rigour  of  this  rule  has  been 
much  modified.  Tht  Carthusian  drees  of  very  thick  white 
cloth  is  no  longer  by  any  moans  the  poorest  or  dirtiest  of 
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monaibio  ooslumca.  It  consisto  of  a  cassock  or  frock  and 
cloak  of  ample  and  comfortable  length.  Bat  the  practice 
of  each  monk  living  in  his  'Own  separate  dwelling  has 
always  characterized  the  Carthusians.  They  have  never 
been  Ocenobites. 

Hie  Carthusians  had  no  written  rule  till  one  was  com- 
posed for  them,  about  forty-five  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  first  house  of  the  order  at  Chartreuse,  by  Guigo, 
their  fifth  prior.  Some  of  the  most  special  and  character- 
istic points  of  it  are  as  follows : — 


be  bled  five  times  a  year,  and  shaTed  six  timet.  They  were  forbidden 
to  receive  any  charity  from  nsurers  or  ezcommnnieaied  persons. 
They  declined  to  bury  an;|r  stran^r  (eave'a  monastic  person  who 
inight  have  happened  to  me  within  their  walls)  within  their  pre- 
tincts,  and  refnsed  to  charge  themselves  with  the  saying;  of  any 
anniversary  or  other  masses  Tor  the  dead, — ^the  reason  assigned  for 
the  refusal  being,  that  *'  we  have  heard  that  the  m^ority  v^  pnests 
are  very  ready  to  say  masses,  and  to  make  splendid  banquets  when- 
ever any  one  goes  to  pay  them  for  praying  for  the  dead— all  which 
ilcstrovs  abstinence  and  renders  praver  venal,  making  it  depend  on 
the  will  of  whoso  gives  dinners.  '*  If,  says  Goigo's  nue,  our  succes- 
sors should  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  even  this  small  number 
(thirteen)  without  being  reduced  to  the  odious  necessity  of  begging, 
and  wandering  to  beg,  we  advise  them  rather  to  reduce  their  number 
to  as  many  as  can  be  supported,  than  to  expose  themselves  to  such 
dangers.  Under  the  seventh  eeneral  of  the  order,  St  Anthelm,  the 
practice  of  holding  general  cnapters  was  first  introduced  among 
the  Carthusians ;  these  have  alwsys  been  held  at  the  "  Qrande 
Chartreuse  "  near  Qrenoble,  the  parent  establishment. 

The  earliest  formal  approbation  of  the  Carthusian  Order 
is  attributed  to  Urban  IL  (ob.  1099).  That  pontiff,  who 
had  been  a  disciple  of  Bruno,  when  the  latter  was  lectur- 
ing on  theology  at  Rheims,  had  sent  for  Bruno  to  Rome  a 
few  years  after  his  retirement  to  Chartreuse.  Thd  saint 
obeyed,  taking  all  his  monks  with  him.  The  latter  shortly 
returned  to  Chartreuse,  under  Landuino,  appointed  by 
Bruno  to  be  their  second  prior  ;  but  Bruno  himself  refused 
to  be  made  archbishop  of  Reggio,  and  finding  the  life  of 
Rome  insupportable  to  him,  soon  obtained  the  Pope's  per- 
mission to  accept  a  district  t>f  forest,  in  the  diocese  of 
Squillace  In  Calabria,  given  to  him  by  Count  Roger, 
where  he  founded  the  second  house  of  his  order.  The  rule 
and  constitution  of  the  order  were  frequently  modified  on 
subsequent  oocasiona.  The  present  rule  is  that  which, was 
fixed  in  1578  and  was  corrected  by  a  congregation  of 
cardinals,  published  in  1581,  and  reconfirmed  by  Innocent 
XL  in  1682.  According  ho  those  new  statutes,  observes 
Moroni  (or  rather  the  Imued  writer  of  the  article  in  his 
Dictionary),  some  of  the  practices  as  at  present  enjoined 
are  more  austere  than  in  Uie  ancient  rule,  since  the  choral 
aervise  srnd  the  office  used  by  Carthusians  are  peculiar  to 
them,  and  are  of  excessive  length,  following  in  many 
respects  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  the  ancientr  church. 
By  these  statutes  the  use  of  linen  is  wholly  prohibited  to 
them.  They  wear  next  the  skin  a  shirt  of  horse-hair,  bound 
by  a  cord  girdle,  and  outside  this  a  cossack  aod  mantle 
of  serge;  and  they  sleep  on  a  paillasse,  with  woollen 
sheets.  The  portrait  of  a  Carthusian  monk  may  be  seen 
in  Bonanni's  Catalogo,  at  chapter  108,  and  a  similar  figure 
forms  the  10th  plate  of  Capparroni's  liaccoUa  degli  Ordini 
reli^um,  published  at  Reme  in  1826. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  to  suppose  that  the  Carthusians 
are  a  branch  or  off-shoot  from  the  great  Benedictine  order. 
It  is  true  that  the  formula  of  their  "  office "  or  choral 
service  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  different 
orders  which  belong  to  the  great  Benedictine  family; 
but  there  is  no  relationship,  of  parentage  or  other,  between 
the  Carthuisans  and  Benedictines.  The  superiors  of 
Carthti^n  convents  are  called  priors,  and  not  abbots  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Benedictine  orders.  Their  general  is 
the  prior  of  the  "Grande  Chartreuse"  near  Grenoble,  and 


resides  always  there,  and  not^  as  in  the  case  of  most  other 
orders,  at  Rome.  The  order  has  a  proctor-general  {Pro» 
curatore  Generate)  who  reaidea  at  Rome.  A1x>v6  all  then 
ia  the  radical  difference  in  their  mode  of  Hfe,— the  Bene- 
dictines being  Coenobites,  the  Carthusians  eremitical,  living 
each  in  his  own  separate  dwelling,  erected  within  the  wall, 
which  form?  the  cloister  (elaueura),  but  not  even  Gontigu« 
ous  the  one  to  the  other. 

St  Bruno  and  his  early  successors  made  no  pretension  to 
any  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinaiy,  nor 
sought  for  any  privilege  of  the  kind.  On  the  contmry 
they  in  a  special  manner  recognized  the  bishop  of  Qrenoble, 
in  whose  diocese  their  first  and  parent  establishment  was 
situated,  as  the  chief  and  abbot  of  their  order.  But  the 
constant  and  unfailing  tendency,  which  led  all  the  reffolar 
bodies  to  aijja  at  such  exemptions,  and  to  encroadh  in 
eveiy  manner  ever  more  and  more  on  the  authority  and . 
proper  domain  of  the  bishops  and  secular  clergy,  induced 
the  Carthusians  within  little  more  than  an  hundred  years 
after  their  foundation  to  beg  and  to  obtain  from  Pope 
Boniface  IX.  a  bull,  dated  6th  of  March  1391,  granting 
them  the  exemption  in  question.  It  is  remarkable,  as 
indieating  the  strength  of  this  tendency,  that  although  the 
bull  of  Boniface  ia  the  first  recognition  whatever  ci  any 
such  exemption,  the  Pope  says  in  the  document  in  ques- 
tion, *'  A  supplication  has  been  presented  in  your  name, 
setting  forth,  that  although  your  order  has  been  for  a  Umg 
time  reptUed  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary, 
and  dependent  immediately  on  the  Holy  See,"  4a  It 
had  evidently  come  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  monks,  merely  as  such,  were  not  subject  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop.  The  motive  assigned  for  granting  the 
exemption  is  that  '' certain  persons  sedc  by  citing  you  to 
their  tribunals  to  disturb  you  in  the  quietude  and  con- 
templation which  are  the  object  of  your  institute." 

The  order  of  the  Carthusians  has  always  been  one  of  tha 
most  respectable  of  the  monastic  bodies.  It  has  maintained 
to  a  greater  degree  than  most  of  them  the  spirit  and 
qualities  which  presided  at  its  foundation.  Nor  has  it  evei 
needed,  as  so  many  of  its  f eUow  communitiee,  to  be  reformed. 
And  although  the  services  which  it  haa  rendered  to  litera* 
ture  cannot  vie  with  those  of  the  Benedictinea,  it  haa  by 
no  means  been  valueless  to  the  world  in  this  respect, 

The  order  at  one  time  possessed  172  monasteries,  of 
which  75  were  in  France.  It  had  also  numerous  estaUblsh- 
ments  in  England  (where,  as  is  well  known,  the  **  Charter 
House  **  near  Smithfield,  in  London,  was  its  principal 
house),  Italy,  Gfermany,  and  Spain.  Hugh,  bishop  of  Luh 
coin,  canonized  in  1220,  was  a  Carthusian.  The  order, 
however,  has  had  fewer  saints  than  almost  any  of  the 
others ;  so  much  so  that  the  Carthuaian  Ferrari  wrote  a 
treatise  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  fact  To  which 
query  an  answer  may  be  found  in  the  97th  of  Qlb  SeeUti' 
aetical  Letters  of  Father  Samelli,  who  was  vicar-general 
under  Benedict  XIIL  (published  in  ten  volumes  at  Venice 
in  1716),  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  For  canonization  not  only  exalted  virtues  bat  the  working  of 
miracles  is  required.  Now  miracles  are  rarely  performed  by  these 
solitary  recluses,  because  the  result  of  their  doing  so  would  be  to 
call  numbers  of  persons  together,  who  would  neceesarily  destroy  ot 
greatly  impede  tne  quietude  of  the  contemplative  life  which  it  if 
the  object  of  their  rule  to  ensure.  So  true  is  this,  oontinnes  the 
vicar-general,  that  Saint  Antonine  has  recorded  in  his  ecclesiastical 
history  (bic  xv.  ch.  22,  sec.  2),  that  a  certain  Carthnaian  harin'g 
performed  a  quantity  of  miracles  at  his  tomb,  became  tiiereby,  in 
consequence  of  the  crowds  who  were  attracted  thiUidr,  so  great  a 
nuisance  that  the  prior  was  obli^  to  go  to  the  grave  en  the  sainted 
deceased,  and  there  command  him  on  ^  obedience  to  do  no  mors 
miracles,— an  order  which  the  dead  saint  thenoeforvraid  acmpnloaslj 
obeyed." 

Father  Petrejo  published,  in  1609,  a  Btblioieea  degli 
Scriitori  deW  Ordine,  which  has  been  subsequently  coo- 
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%Kaod  by  otlier  bancLiL  A  copioni  aocouni  of  the  order 
juf  be  foond  in  Dngdale'e  Monadieon,  and  one  jret  more 
extended  in  the  Cknmid$  of  ihs  Ckartnum  hj  Dorian ; 
cee  also  the  Oriffiuei  Oarthuianoruwt,  Cologne,  1609.  A 
dironology  of  all  the  piiocs  of  the  order  was  published  at 
Rome  in  16Si.  The  device  of  the  order  consists  of  a  globe 
junnoonted  bj  a  cross,  with  the  l^end  ^  SicU  eru»  dum 
wivihar  m-buJ*  (T.A.T.) 

CiRTIERy  Jaoqubs,  a  French  nayigatcur,  was  bore,  at 
St  kalp,  in  Brittanj,  in  1494.  According  to  the  custom 
of  the  place,  even  his  earlj  youth  was  passed  upon  the 
aea;  and  he  was  probably  already  acquainted  with  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  when  he  was  appointed  by  Francis 
L  to  the  command  of  the  two  ships,  which,  on  the  20th 
of  April  15S4,  set  sail  from  St  Malo,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  district  beyond  the  fishing  grounds.  Cartier 
first  touched  at  Cape  Buonavista,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Kewfonndland,  then  passed  northward  along  the  coast,  and, 
sailing  eouth-west  through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  dis- 
eofered  the  mainland  of  Canada,  which  he  claimed  for 
F^ce,  by  erecting  a  wooden  cross  with  the  inscription 
"  Viye  le  Roy  de  France.  **  Next  year  a  second  expedition 
was  placed  under  his  control  to  explore  the  estuary  of 
the  8t  Lawrence.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  Hochelaga,  a 
large  fortified  Tillage  at  &e  foot  of  a  hill,  to  which  he  gare 
the  name  of  Mont  Boyal,  and  whidi  is  the  site  of  the 
modem  HontrsaL  But  he  did  nothing  more,  and  returned 
on  the  16th  Ifay  1536,  disgusted  with  the  climate  and 
^Tith  hie  crew  weakened  by  scurry,  a  disease  then  unknown 
in  £ar(^ML  The  idea  of  colonizing  Canada  was  abandoned 
after  this,  tiU  in  15^  Jean  Francis  de  la  Roche,  Seigneur 
de  Roberral,  obtained  permission  to  form  a  settlement 
The  project  was  carried  out  partly  at  Roberrars  and 
partly  at  the  king^s  expense;  Cartier  was  sent  out  in 
command  of  five  ships,  in  the  spring  of  1541;  and  in 
'^  autumn  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence. 
Near  the  present  situation  of  Quebec  he  built  a  fort  named 
Qiarleabourg.  But  the  Lidians^  whose  king  he  had 
earned  off  with  him  on  his  last  voyage,  annoyeil  him  so 
much  with  their  attacks  that  he  determined  to  return  to 
France;  and  though  Roberval  arrived  at  Newfoundland 
in  June  1542,  with  three  ships  and  a  cobny  of  200  men 
and  women,  and  commanded  him  to  turn  back,  he  con- 
(inuad  his  homeward  voyage.  Whether  this  was  his  last 
expedition  is  disputed.  Some  say  that  he  returned  to 
die  assistance  of  Roberval,  in  the  autumn  of  1543 ;  but  if 
this  be  so,  we  know  nothing  more.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
^lent  in  his  native  town  or  at  the  village  of  Limoilon,  of 
which  he  was  created  seigneur  by  his  patron  Francis  L  He 
was  aHve  in  1552  ;  but  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

rhe  intenstiiig  story  of  his  diKoreries  and  adrentnrM  is  told  in 
<he  Pn^HtU  ds  la  navigation  f aids  is  isUadU  Canada^  dx,,  Paris, 
1545  litis  work  Is  extremely  rare  ;  but  the  information  it  con« 
ciiiicd  is  to  be  found  in  the  Voyag$  ds  Jacques  Cariitr  ,  ,  ,  sn 
1534,  a  traaalation  from  the  third  volome  of  Ramoaio'e  Collsetion 
(Teaioe,  IMS),  vhich  va«  published  at  Roaen  in  1598,  and  was 
xeprintad  in  1866  ;  in  Lesoarbot*8  Hi$toirs  ds  la  nouvslU  Francs  ;  in 
Haklnyf  8  Pbyo^M  (1000,  republished  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  in 
1850) ;  and  in  the  Vaifa^  ds  dsoouvsrtss  au  Canada^  sntre  Us  annics 
35S4  «t  1642,  a  collection  of  reprints  published  in  1843  by  the 
Hktoriea]  and  Literary  Society  oi  Quebec. 

CARTOON  (Italian,  eartone,  pasteboard),  in  painting, 
is  a  deeign  drawn  on  tiiick  paper  or  other  material,  which 
is  used  as  a  model  for  a  large  picture  in  fresco,  oil,  or 
tapestry.  It  was  also  formerly  employed  in  glass  and 
mosaic  work.  VThen  cartoons  are  used -in  fresco-paint- 
ing; the  back  of  the  design  is  covered  with  black -1^  or 
other  colouring  matter ;  and,  this  side  of  the  picture  being 
apS^ied  to  the  wall,  the  artist  passes  over  the  lines  of  the 
design  with  a  point,  and  thus  obtains  an  impression. 
Aeeording  to  another  method  the  outlines  of  the  figures 
«re  prieked  with  a  needle,  and  the  cartoon,  being  placed 


against  the  wall,  is  **  pounced,"  Le.,  a  bag  of  .  black 
colouring-matter  is  drawn  over  the  perforations,  and  the 
outlines  are  thus  transferred  to  the  walL  In  fresco-paint- 
ing, the  portions  of  the  cartoon  contuning  figures  wq?& 
formerly  cut  out  and  fidced  (generally  in  successive  sections) 
upon  the  moist  plaster.  Their  contour  was  then  traced 
with  a  pointed  instrument,  and  the  outlines  appeared  lightly 
inciHod  upon  the  plaster  after  the  cartoon  was  withdrawn. 
In  the  manufacture  of  tapestries  upon  which  it  is  wished 
to  give  a  representation  ot  the  figurea  of  cartoons,  these 
figures  are  sometimes  cut  out,  and  laid  behind  or  under  the 
woof,  to  guide  the  operations  of  the  artist  In  this  case 
the  cartoons  are  coloured. 

Oartoons  have  been  executed  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  masters;  the  greatest  extant  performances 
in  this  line  of  art  are  those  of  Raphael  They  are  seven  in 
number,  coloured  in  distemper ;  and  at  present  they  adorn 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  London,  having  boon 
removed  thereto  from  their  proper  home,  the  pakce  of 
Hampton  Court  With  respect  to  their  merits,  they  count 
among  the  beet  of  Raphael's  productions ;  Lanzi  even  pro- 
nounces them  to  be  in  beauty  superior  to  anything  else  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Not  that  they  all  present  features 
of  perfect  loveliness^  and  limbs  of  f aultlees  symmetry, — thia 
is  far  from  being  the  case ;  but  in  harmony  of  design,  in 
the  universal  adaptation  of  means  to  one  gieat  end,  and  in 
the  grasp  of  soul  which  they  display,  the}  rtand  among  the 
foremost  works  of  the  designing  art  The  history  of  these 
cartoons  is  curious.  Leo  X.  emplo}ed  Raphael  in  design- 
ing (in  1515-16)  a  series  of  Scriptural  subjects,  which 
were  first  to  be  finished  in  cartoons,  and  then  to  be  imitated 
in  tapeetry  by  Flemish  artists,  and  used  for  the  decoration 
of  the  Sixtine  ChapeL  Two  principal  sets  of  tapestriea 
were  accordingly  executed  at  Arres  in  Flanders ;  but  it  ia 
supposed  that  neither  Leo  nor  Raphael  lived  to  see  them. 
The  set  which  went  to  Rome  was  twice  canied  aviay  by 
invaders,  first  in  1527,  and  afterwards  in  1798.  Jn  the 
first  instance  they  were  restored  in  a  peifect  state;  but 
after  their  return  in  1814  one  was  mauting — the  cupidity 
of  a  Qenoese  Jew  having  induced  him  to  dertio}  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  precious  metal  which  it  contained.  Authorities 
differ  as  to  the  original  number  of  cartoouo,  but  there 
appear  to  have  been  twenty-five,— some  b}  Raphael  himself, 
assisted  by  Francesco  Penni,  others  by  the  surviving  pupila 
of  Raphad.  The  cartoons  after  which  the  tapestries  were 
woven  were  not,  it  would  seem,  restored  to  Rome,  but 
remained  as  lumber  about  the  manufactoi}  ih  Arras  till 
after  the  revolution  of  the  Low  Countries,  when  se^en  of 
them  which  .had  escaped  destruction  ^ere  purchased  by 
Charles  I.,  on  the  recommendation  of  Rubenj.  They  were 
found  much  injured,  ''  holes  being  pricked  in  tbem  for  the 
weavers  to  pounce  the  outlines,  and  in  other  parts  they 
were  almost  cut  through  by  tracing."  It  has  never  been 
ascertained  what  became  of  the  other  cartoons.  Three  tapes- 
tries, the  cartoons  of  which  by  Raphael  no  longer  exist,  are 
in  the  Vatican, — representing  the  Stoning  of  St  Stephen,  the 
Conversion  of  St  Paul,  and  St  Paul  in  prison  at  Philippi 

Besides  the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  two,  to  which  an  extra- 
ordinary celebrity  in  art-history  attaches,  were  those  exe- 
cuted in  competition  by  Leonardo  da  "K  ind  and  by  ^iichel* 
angelo, — the  former  named  the  Battle  of  the  Standard, 
and  the  latter  the  Cartoon  of  Pisa — Soldiers  bathing,  sur- 
prised by  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Both  these  great 
works  have  perished,  but  the  general  design  of  them  has 
been  preserved.  In  recent  times  some  of  the  most  eminent 
designers  of  cartoons  have  been  masters  of  the  German 
School, — Cornelius,  Kaulbach,  Steinle,  Fuhrich,  Ac ; 
indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  these  artists  appear  to  greater 
advantage  in  their  cartoons  than  in  the  completed  paintings 
of  the  same  compositions.     In  England  cartoon-work  took 
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8(Hii6  oonaider&ble  development  in  1843  and  1844,  wben  a 
competition  was  going  on  for  tlie  decoration  of  the  new 
Hooiee  of  Parliament  Dyoe  and  Maclise  have  left  ez- 
amplea  of  uncommon  mark  in  this  line.  (w.  ic  s.) 

OiBTWRIOHT,  Edmuhd,  D.D.,  F.Ra  (1743-1823), 
inventor  of  the  power-loom,  was  bom  at  Mamham,  Not- 
tinghamshiie,  April  24,  1743,  and  educated  at  Wakefield 
mmmar  echooL  He  began  his  academical  studies  at 
Oxford  in  Universitj  Ck>ll4;e,  bat  in  1762  he  was  elected 
a  demjof  MagdaleUfCollege,  where,  in  1764,  he  succeeded 
to  a  fellowship.  In  1 770  he  published  At  tnina  and  Slvira, 
a  legendary  tale  in  verse,  which  passed  through  seven 
editions  in  little  more  than  a  year.  It  was  followed,  in 
1779  by  The  Prince  of  Feace,  die  best  of  lus  poetical  pro- 
ductions. In  1779  he  was  presented  to  the  rectoiy  of 
Qoadby  Marwood,  Leicestershire,  to  which  was  added  a 
prebend  in  the  Csithedral  of  Lincoln.  He  would  probably 
have  passed  an  obscure  life  as  a.  countiy  clergyman  had 
not  his  attention  been  accidentally  turned  in  1784  to  the 
possibility  of  applying  machinery  to  weaving.  The  result 
was  that  he  invented  the  power-loom,  for  which  he  took 
out  a  patent  in  1785.  At  this  period  he  removed  to 
Doncaster,  where  he  established  a  weaving  and  spinning 
factory,  which  proved  a  failure ;  and  in  1796  he  settled 
in  London.  HIb  first  power-loom  was  a  rude  contrivance, 
but  he  afterwards  greatly  improved  it,  and  made  it  an 
almost  perfect  machine.  The  first  mUl  on  his  plian,  that  of 
Messrs  Grimshaws  of  Manchester,  was  wilfully  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1791.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  opposition  of  the 
hand-weavers,  the  use^  of  power-looms  had  in  1807  greatly 
increased;  but  as  his  patent  was  about  to  expire,  this 
extraordinary  mechanicid  genius  would  have  derived  no 
benefit  from  his  invention,  had  not  Parliament  voted  him 
a  grant  of  J£10,000  in  consideration  of  hit  having  contri- 
buted so  largely  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
Besides  the  power-loom  Cartwright  invented  machines  for 
combing  wool  and  making  ropes,  and  he  was  also  the  author 
of  many  improvements  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
agriculture.  He  passed  his  latter  years  on  a  farm  he  had 
purchased  near  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  where  he  died  October  30, 
1823.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of  Major  John  Cart- 
wright,  the  subject  of  the  following  notice. 

CARTWRIGHT,  JoHir  (1740-1824),  known  as  Majoe 
Cabtwbioht,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  honourable  of 
English  parliamentary  reformers,  was  bom  at  Mamham  in 
Nottinghamshire,  September  28, 1740.  He  received  his 
education  at  Newark  grammar  school,  and  at  Heath 
Academy  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered 
thp  navy.  He  was  present,  in  his  first  year  of  service,  at 
the  capture  of  Cherbourg,  and  served  in  the  following 
year  in  the  action  between  Sir  Edward  Hawke  and 
Admiral  Conflans.  Engaged  afterwards  under  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  and  Admiral  Byron  on  the  Newfoundland  station, 
he  was  appointed  to  act  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  settle- 
ment; and  the  duties  of  this  post  he  discharged  with 
singular  uprightness  and  efficiency  for  five  years.  During 
this  period  he  explored  the  interior  of  the  island  and 
discovered  Lieutenant's  Lake.  Ill  health  necessitated  his 
retirement  from  active  service  for  a  time  in  1771.  When 
the  disputes  with  the  American  colonies  began,  he  saw 
clearly  that  the  colonists  had  right  on  their  side,  and 
warmly  supported  their  cause.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  first  lieutenant  to 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  which  would  have  put  him  on 
the  path  of  certain  promotion.  But  he  declined  to  fight 
against  the  cause  which  he  felt  to  be  just,  and  thus  nobly 
renounced  the  prospects  of  advancement  in  his  profession. 
In  1774  he  published  his  first  plea  on  behalf  of  the 
colonists,  entitled  American  Independence  the  Glorp  and 
luterett  of  Great  Britain,     In  the  fallowing  year,  when 


the  Nottinghamshire  Militia  was  first  raised,  he  was  ap- 
pointed major,  and  in  this  capacity  he  served  for  seventeen 
years.  He  was  at  last  illegaUy  superseded,  because  of  Us 
political  opinions.  In  1776  appeared  his  first  work  on 
reform  in  Parliament,  which,  with  the  exception  of  £ari 
Stanhope's  pamphlets  (1774),  appears  to  have  been  the 
earliest  publication  on  the  subject  It  was  entitled.  Take 
your  Choice, — a  second  edition  appearing  under  the  new 
title  of  The  LegiekUive  Rights  of  the  Commonalty  vindicated. 
The  task  of  his  life  was  Uienceforth  chiefly  the  attainment 
of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  Parliaments.  In  1778 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  representation  ol 
Nottinghamshire;  and  the  same  year  he  conceived  the 
project  of  a  political  association,  wldch  took  shape  in  1780 
as  ike  "  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,''  and  which 
included  among  its  members  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  day.  From  this  society  sprang  the  more 
famous  '' Correeponding  Society.*  Major  Cartwright, 
working  unweariedly  for  the  promotion  of  reform,  published 
many  pamphlets  which  it  is  needless  to  ^enumerate  here^ 
carried  on  a  very  extensive  correspondence,  and  attended  a 
great  number  of  public  meetings.  He  wss  one  of  the 
witnesses  on  the  trial  of  his  friends.  Home  Tooke, 
Thelwall,  and  Hardy,  in  1794,  and  was  himself  indicted 
for  conspiracy  in  1819.  He  was  found  guilty  in  the 
following  year,  and  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  J^IOO. 
He  married  in  1780,  and  his  wife  survived  him.  He 
had  no  children.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  London  in 
1810,  settled  in  Burton  Crescent  in  1819,  and  there  spent 
his  last  years.  He  was  warmly  loved  by  all  who  knew  him 
personally;  for,  while  the  world  looked  chiefly  at  his 
inflexibility  of  political  principle,  his  family  and  friends 
saw  his  unswerving  integrity,  his  gentle-heartedness,  his 
warm  affections,  his  unvarying  oourtesy  and  rare  simplicity 
of  life.  His  he^th  began  to  fail  in  1823 ;  and  his  spirits 
were  greatly  depressed  at  the  same  time  both  by  public  and 
private  sorrows.  The  reverses  in  Spain  and  the  execution 
of  Riego  touched  him  deeply,  and  more  closely  still  the 
illness  of  a  sister  and  the  death  of  his  brother,  noticed 
above.  He  died  in  London,  on  the  23d  September  1824. 
In  1826  appeared,  in  two  volumes,  The  Life  and  Cor- 
reepondence  of  Major  Cartwright,  edited  by  his  niece,  F.  D. 
Cartwright  A  complete  list  of  his  writings  is  included  iu 
this  work.  In  1831  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  in 
Burton  Crescent,  from  a  design  by  MaodowelL 

CARTWRIGHT,  Thomas  (c.  1635-1603),  a  Puritan 
divine,  was  bom  in  Hertfordshire  about  the  year  1535. 
He  studied  divinity  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  but 
during  the  reign  of  Mary  was  compelled  to  adopf  the 
legal  profession.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  resumed 
his  theological  studies,  and  was  soon  afterwards  elected 
fellow  of  Trinity  College.  In  1570,  he  was  appointed 
Margaret  divinity  professor ;  but  Dr  Whitgift,  on  becoming 
chancellor  in  1571,  deprived  him  of  the  post  This  was  a 
natural  consequence  o|  the  use  which  he  made  of  his 
position.  He  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  hierarchy. 
He  attacked  the  EUsabethan  theory  of  a  state-controlled 
church,  advocating,  on  the  contrary,  a  church-controlled 
state,  in  which  the  pre8b3rter  was  to  enjoy  a  lofty  authority, 
for  his  use  of  which  he  was  to  be  responsible  to  God  alona 
He  even  taught  that  no  opinions  but  his  own  were  to  be 
tolerated,  and  that  heresy  against  them  was  a  sin  deserving 
of  death.  Immediately  after  this  he  removed  to  the  Con* 
tinent,  and  officiated  as  clergyman  to  the  English,  residents, 
first  at  Antwerp  and  then  at  Middleburg.  On  his  return 
he  became  still  f hrther  embroiled  with  Dr  Whitgift  and  the 
Government,  on  account  of  his  Admonition  Is  Farliawient, 
which  was  full  of  the  most  violent  attacks  on  the  evisting 
condition  of  church  and  state.  In  1590  he  was  summoned 
before  the  Star  Chamber  and  imprisoned,  and  in  1591  ha 
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iris  once  mcnre  eommittad  to  the  Fleet  by  Aylmer,  bishop 
«f  London.  He  was  finally  liberated  in  1592  and  allowed 
to  preach,  and  the  remaining  eleven  years  of  his  life  were 
undisturbed. 

CABTWBIGHT,  WnxiAM  (1611-1648),  an  English 
poet,  bom  at  Northway  near  Tewkesboiy,  in  September 
ISll,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  who,  having  wasted  his 
lortane,  was  lednoed  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  an  inn. 
William  Oartwright  finished  his  education  at  Oxford, 
entered  the  church,  and  became  a  popular  preacher  in  that 
imiyersity.  In  1642  he  obtained  ike  place  of  succentor  in 
the  church  of  Salisbury;  and  he  was  afterwards  chosen 
junior  proctor  and  metaphysical  reader  in  his  uniyersity. 
He  died  of  camp  fever  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  in  1643. 
He  was  distinguished  by  a  graceful  person  and  attractive 
manner,  and  by  extraordinary  industry ;  and,  indeed,  his 
fame  rests  on  his  personal  popularity  and  the  praise  which 
he  received  from  his  fellow-poets,  and  especially  from  Ben 
Jocson,  rather  than  on  the  merit  of  his  verses,  which  are, 
in  fact,  veiy  ordinary  produetiona  His  poems  and  plays 
ware  published  in  1651. 

CARUPANO,  a  seaport  town  of  Venezuela,  South 
America^  in  the  province  of  Cumana,  65  miles  north-east 
-of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  at  the  opening  of  two  valleys,  and  is  defended  by 
%  fort  The  chief  trade  is  in  horses  and  mules.  Population 
S600. 

CAKU8,  Kakl  OtTSTAV  (1789-1869),  a  German  physio- 
legist  and  psychologist,  was  bom  at  Leipsic,  on  the  dd 
January  1789.  He  was  educated  at  the  Thomas  School 
and  the  university  of  his  native  city, 'and  devoted  his 
attention  first  to  chemistry,  intending  to  enter  upon  the 
hosiness  of  his  father,  who  had  a  la^  dyeing  establish- 
ment But  a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy  which  he 
attended  caused  him  to  alter  his  views,  and  he  began  the 
systematic  study  of  medicine.  In  1811  he  graduated,  and 
began  to  teach  as  a  privca-docent.  The  subject  which  he 
selected  (comparative  anatomy)  had  not  previously  been 
lectured  on  at  Leipsic,  and  Cams  soon  established  a  repu- 
tation as  a  medical  teacher.  In  181 3  he  became  director  of 
the  military  hosfHtal  at  Pfaffendorf ,  near  Leipsic,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  sununoned  as  professor  to  the  new 
medical  college  at  Dresden.-  In  this  town  he  spent  the 
remamder  of  his  life,  rising  to  the  highest  dignities  of  his 
profession.  He  was  made  royal  physician  in  1827,  and 
became  a  privy  councillor  in  1862.  The  last  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  drawing  up  an  autobiography, — ^which 
was  published  under  the  title  Lebfnserinnerungen  und 
DfrtkwUrdiffketten,  four  volumes,  1865-6.  He  died  on 
the  28th  July  1869.  In  philosophy  Cams  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Schelling,  and  his  works  are  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  thTe  spirit  of  that  system.  He  was  also  distin- 
guished as  a  landscape  painter  and  as  an  art  critic. 

etna's  Lte-rary  aotivity  was  very  great,  and  the  list  of  his  works  is 
lengthy.  The  most  important  are — CfrundzUff*  dtr  verglHehends 
AnatomU  und  Fhytialogie,  1828  ;  SytUm  der  Phytiologu,  2d  ed., 
1S47-0 ;  Psychs:  tur  ErUmckelungagnchichU  der Seele^lZi^',  PhysU: 
*w  OtachiehU  det  hibliehen  Lebens  ;  NcUur  und  Jdee,  1861 ;  Sym- 
Mik  da  menaehliehtn  (ka&lU,  1852;  Atloi  dsr  Kranioakopie,  2d 
«!,  1864 ;  r«rgUichtnd€  PtychologU,  1866. 

OARVAHAL,  Tohab  Jostf  Gonsalsz  (1753-1834),  a 
Spanish  poet  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Seville  in  1753. 
Hf  itadied  at  the  Univerdty  of  Seville,  and  took  the 
decree  of  LL.D.  at  Madrid.  He  obtained  an  office  in  the 
financial  department  of  the  Qovemment ;  and,  in  1795 
was  made  intendant  of  the  colonies  which  had  just  been 
ioanied  in  Sierra  Morena  and  Andalusia.  During  1809- 
1811,  he  held  an  intendancy  in  the  patriot  army.  He 
Wamo,  in  1812,  director  of  the  University  of  San  Isidro ; 
kt,  having  offended  the  Government  by  establishing  a 
wr  el  Intarofttional  law  he  was  imprisoned  for  ^tz  years 


(1815-1820).  The  revolution  of  1820  reinstated  him, 
but  the  counter-revolution  of  three  years  later  forced  him 
into  exile.  After  four  years  he  was  allowed  to  return,  and 
he  died,  id  1834,  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  War. 
Carvahal  enjoyed  European  flame  as  author  of  metrical 
translations  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Bible.  To  %k 
himself  for  this  work  he  conunenced  the  study  of  Hebrew 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  He  also  wrote  other  works  \b 
verse  and  prose,  avowedly  taking  Luis  de  Leoa  as  hia 
model 

CARYIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Pfta- 
de-Calais,  14}  miles  KS.E.  of  B^thune.  -  It  is  a  fiourishing 
centre  of  industry,  and  carries  on  a  large  manufacture  oC 
beetroot  sugar,  alcohol,  and  starch.  Population  of  the 
town  in  1872',  5780,  and  of  the  commune,  7024. 

CARVING.  To  carve  (Anglo-Saxon,  ceorfan)  is  to  cut, 
whatever  the  material;  in  strict  language  carving  is 
sculpture.  The  name  of  sculptor  is  commonly  reserved 
for  the  great  masters  of  the  art,  while  that  of  carvers  is 
given  to  the  artists  or  workmen  who  execute  subordinate 
decorations,  e.^.,  of  architecture  in  marble  or  stone.  The 
word  is  also  specially  applied  to  sculpture  in  ivoiy  and  its 
sttbetitutes,  and  in  wood  and  other  soft  materials. 

True  ivory  is  the  tusk  of  the  elephant,  but  other  inferiof  ^ory^ 
b'nds  are  produced  by  the  walfus,  narwhal,  and  hippo- ***^^ 
potamus.  Long  before  the  art  of  metallurgy  was  geaerally 
known,  among  the  remotest  pre-historic  races,  carvings  on 
ivory  and  on  reindeer  horn  may  be  mentioned  in  evidence  of 
the  antiquity  of  this  kind  o2  art.  A  piece  of  mammoth 
ivory  with  a  rude  engraving  of  a  mammoth  is  pseserved  i^ 
the  Museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris.  Fragments 
of  ivory  and  horn,  carved  with  excellent  repres^itations  of 
animals,  found  in  caves  in  the  Dordogne  in  Franee,  may 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

Coming  to  historic  ages  we  find  abundant  evidence  of 
the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  ivory  carving.  Two  daggers 
inlaid  and  ornamented  with  ivory,  in  the  British  Museum, 
are  attributed  to  the  age  of  Moses.  In  the  same  collection 
are  chairs  of  the  16th  century  B.a  inlaid  with  ivory;  two 
boxes  in  the  shape  of  waterfowl  and  a  small  figure  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  1 1th.  A  number  of  carvings 
in  ivory  and  bone  of  these  and  later  dates  are  preserved  in 
the  Egyptian  galleries  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris  (LatMurte,  ArU 
Indvsirteli,  p.  186). 

Ivory  is  mentioned  among  the  imports  of  Solomon  (1000 
B.C. )  His  throne  of  ivory  overlaid  with  the  purest  gold,  and 
the  ivory  house  of  King  Ahab,  are  specially  recorded ;  the 
words  "  ivory  palaces  "  in  the  45th  psalm  are  more  exactly 
rendered  **  wardrobes  "-chests  of  wood  ornamented  with 
ivory.  Horns,  benches,  and  beds  of  ivory  are  mentioned 
in  tiie  prophetical  books.  Amongst  the  Hebrews,  as 
amongst  other  ancient  nations,  sceptres,  thrones,  and  other 
insignia  of  royalty  are  often  spoken  of  as  made  of  ivoiy. 
These  objects  were  frequently  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 

Mr  Layard  discovered  many  fragments  of  carved  ivoiy 
in  Nineveh,  so  brittle  from  desiccation  that  they  were 
boiled  in  gelatine  to  enable  them  to  be  safely  handled. 
The  most  interesting  (dated  07  Mr  Layard  about  950  B.a) 
are  two  small  tablets  representing  seated  figures  of  Egyp* 
tian  character  with  a  cartouche  bearing  hieroglyphics.  Farts 
of  the  decoration  were  "  enamelled  with  a  blue  substance 
let  into  the  ivory  "  (rather  with  slices  of  coloured  titreons 
pastes,  not  true  enamel),  and  the  whole  ground  of  the  tablet 
was  originally  gilded,  remains  of  the  gold  leaf  still  adher* 
ing  to  it  (yinaveh  and  its  Remaint,  ii  p.  9). 

The  (Greeks  made  many  precious  objects  in  ivory  even 
in  the  earliest  times.  Phidias  and  his  suocessors  (in  the 
5th  century  B.a)  made  "chryselephantine''  statues,  sLa, 
of  ivory  and  gold,  and  the  practice  was  continued,  probably, 
down  to  the  Christian  era.  A  great  number  of  soohstatiits 
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are  described  by  PftUBanias.  The  moet  celebrated  were  the 
eoional  statue  of  Athene  at  Athens^  nearl j  40  feet,  and 
that  of  Japiter  at  Olympia,  aboat  58  feet  high.  They 
were  the  largest  and  moet  predoos  works  ever  executed  in 
the  material  under  disonssicn.  It  has  been  stated  by 
writers  of  various  dates,  from  Ffiny  downwards,  that  the 
ancients  had  methods  of  flattening  and  joining  ivory  so  as 
to  make  it  cover  lai^  surfaces,  but  modern  experiments  of 
the  recipes  given  have  not  verified  these  statements. 

A  few  renudns  of  ivory  carvings  found  in  Etruscan 
tombs  in  Italy  are  preserved  in  the  British  tf  useum ;  others 
have  been  collected  by  Signer  Castellani  Roman  ivories 
earlier  than  the  4th  century  are  very  rare.  There  are, 
however,  in  various  collections  in  England  ahd  on  the 
Continent  carved  ivory  tablets,  called  consular  diptychs, 
meant  to  fold  up  and  to  contain  writing  on  the  inside. 
They  were  used  by  the  Roman  consuls,  and  sometimes 
sent  by  them  as  presents  to  great  personsges.  Half  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  works  is  preserved  in  the 
Kensington  Museum  (Na  212*65),  •the  other  half  is  in  the 
Hotel  de  Cluny  in  Paris — ^this  piece  is  of  the  Sd  century. 
The  chair  of  8t  Maxlmian,  covered  with  ivory  panels  elabo- 
rately carved  (6th  century),  is  still  in  gCK)d  presarvation  at 
Ravenna. 

Ivory  carving  was  carried  on  at  Constantinople  during 
the  early  Middle  Ages.  Charlemagne  did  much  to  en- 
courage  and  establish  the  arts  in  Northern  Europe. 
Ivory  book-covers  carved  with  Gkwpel  subjects,  pyxes,  or 
email  boxes  for  church  use,  caskets,  horns,  and  other 
valuable  objects  were  carved  in  ivory  during  his  leign, 
and  those  of  his  immediate  successors.  They  were  set  in 
gold  or  silver,  and  sometimes  with  precious  stones.  An 
example  of  Anglo-Saxon  workmanship  (1 0th  century)  is 
preserved  in  the  Eltzwilliam  Gkllecy  in  Cajnbridge.  Combs 
both  of  ivory  and  bone  of  the  Ronum  and  Anglo-Saxon 
periods  are  not  untrequently  found  in  tombs  in  England. 
Carved  folding  triptyohs,  shrines,  and  a]ta^pieces  con- 
taining sacred  subjects  in  bas-relief,  or  figures  of  saints, 
with  rich  and  elaborate  architectural  details  according  to- 
the  style  of  (-he  day,  often  decorated  with  gold  and  colour, 
urere  made  in  great  numbers  from  the  10th  to  the  16th 
century,  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  Crucifixes  and 
images  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  made  during  these 
agesj  are  often  graceful  and  beautiful  examples  of  small 
sculpture.  To  these  should  be  added  the  pastoral  staves 
carried  by  bishops  and  abbots,  and  numbers  of  objects  for 
secular  use,  such  as  horns,  combs,  caskets,  hilts  of  arms, 
and  the  like,  carved  in  ivory  for^rsons  of  wealth,  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages.  They  reached  their  highest  perfec- 
tion during  the  ISth  and  14th  centuries.  The  religious 
subjects  carved  in  ivory  by  Spanish  artists  were  of  great 
excellence  before  the  16th  century. 

The  great  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance  are  credited, 
though  often  without  sufficient  authority,  with  many  works 
in  ivory  still  preserved  in  public  galleries.  The  scholars  of 
Cellini  and  Raphael  certainly  carved  with  great  skill  in 
this  matenal.  Examples  attributed  to  the  masters  them- 
selves are  shown  in  the  galleries  of  Munich  and  Vienna. 
Germany,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Spain  were  distinguished 
for  ivory  carvers  during  the  16th  century.  Augsburg  and 
Nuremberg  were  especially  renowned  in  this  respect  The 
carved  drums  of  vases  and  tankards,  bas-relief  plaques  or 
panels  set  in  silver  gilt  and  gold  arc  to  be  seen  in  the 
galleries  of  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.  Dagger  and 
knife  hilts  and  sheaths,  powder-flasks,  and  statuettes  of 
admirable  execution,  continued  to  be  made  in  ivor^;  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century.  There  are  good 
examples  in  the  Oreen  Vaults  in  Dresden  and  in  many 
other  collections.  Several  German  princes,  as  wall  as  Petsr 
the  QtmI^  oanred  and  turned  ivory  in  the  lathe,  and  remark- 


able specimens  of  their  work  may  be  laen  in  the  Qreeit 
Vaults. 

Among  the  beet  Italian  ivoiy  carvers  of  the  16th  century 
may  be  Beckoned  the  pupils  <^  Valeric  Vicentioo  and. 
Bernardo  of  Castel  Bolognese.  A  fine  bas-relief  by  < 
Aleesandro  Algardi,  of  the  17th  century,  is  preserved  ' 
in  the  Basilica  of  St  Peter  in  Rome.  Other  well-known 
artists  were  Cop^  and  Frab^ois  Du  Quesnoy,  called  the 
Fleming  (1594-1644),  the  latter  of  great  eminence ;  Jacol 
Zeller,  a  Dutchman  ;  Leo  Pronner  of  Nuremberg;  Vab 
Obstal  of  Antwerp,  settled  in  France ;  Leonard  Kern  and 
Angermann'  of  Nuremberg  (17th  century) ;  Barthel  (died 
at  Dresden  1694),  who  excelled  in  carving  animals; 
Leonard  Zick  of  Nuremberg  (17th  and  18th  centuries),  who 
carved  puxsle  balls,  like  thoee  of  the  Chinese ;  Stephen 
Zick,  who  carved  eyes  and  ears,  examples  of  which  may 
bo  seen  in  the  Green  Vaults ;  Belthasar  Permoeer,  a  Bava- 
rian settled  in  Dresden  (1650-1732) ;  and  Simon  Troger 
^18th  century),  a  carver  of  great  skiU  in  ivory  who  added 
fanciful  details  in  brown  wood ;  examples  of  his  composi- 
tions are  preserved  in  the  Kensington  Museum,  the  Royal 
Museum  of  Turin,  and  the  Green  Vaults  of  Dresden. 

Ivory  carving  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the  East  In 
many  parts  of  India,  Bombay  especially,  ivory  is  carved^ 
pierced,  and  inlaid  with  great  skilL  The  Bombay  carvers 
borrowed  this  art  from  the  Persians.  The  Chinese  carve 
slabs  of  ivory  and  entire  tusks  with  elaborate  compositions 
of  figures  and  landscape.  They  carve  and  pierce  porile 
balls,  cut  one  indde  another  out  of  single  pieces  of  ivory. 
The  skill  of  the  Japanese  is  still  greater.  Their  groups  of 
small  figures,  animals,  shells,  insects  Ac,  show  a  power  of 
representing  animal  life,  and  a  dexterity  in  inlaying  ivory 
with  metals  and  other  substances  probably  never  surpassed. 
If  the  art  of  both  nations  is  some^diat  grotesque,  their 
power  of  hand  has  had  but  few  equals  in  ancient  or  in 
modem  times. 

A  modem  school  of  ivory  carving,  that  has  become  a 
small  trade,  is  established  at  Dieppe  in  France.  Many 
crucifixes  and  religious  images  are  produced  there  of  con* 
siderabie  merit 

Implements  and  lumiture  have  been  .carved  in  woodwoi 
from  very  ancient  timea  The  perishable  nature  of  the  ^ 
material  forbids  the  hope  of  finding  remains  of  such  remote 
antiquity  as  we  have  in  ivory,  bone^  and  horn.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  however,  that  the  weapons  and  utensils  of  the 
stone  age  were  fitted  to  handlee  of  wood  and  bound  on  with 
thongs  of  hide  or  animal  sinews.  Most  ethnographicsl 
collections  possess  paddles  and  weapons  made  by  more 
recent  races  in  a  primitive  state  of  knowledge  and  cultiva> 
tion.  Often  these  utensils  are  diapered  over  in  patterns 
of  much  elegance, — those,  for  instance,  of  Mexico^  New 
Zealand,  and  Polynesia.  The  figure-head  of  al^ew  Zealand 
canoe  of  brown  wood  carved  in  graceful  convolutiooi^ 
resembling  the  designs  of  the  Scandinavian  artists,  wss 
exhibited  amongst  the  collections  of  the  duke  of  £diQ« 
burgh. 

Pausaniss  states  that  all  the  most  ancient  races  carved 
statues  out  of  wood,  and  mentions  specially  those  of  Egypt 
According  to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  wooden  statues  continued  to 
be  erected  in  Egyptian  temples  till  the  times  of  the  later 
Pharaohs.  Sycamore  was  the  wood  in  general  use  f<» 
furniture,  and  cedar  for  mummy  cases,  which  are  carved 
into  the  shape  of  the  mummy,  painted  and  gilt  Timber 
was  imt>orted  into  Egypt,  and  rare  woods  were  inlaid  both 
in  furniture  and  statues  (see  Birch,  Tram,  Roy.  Soe,^  iii 
p.  172).  A  bas-relief  in  hard  wood,  attributed  to  thei6th, 
7th,  or  8th  dynasty  (above  2000  years  B.a),  ia  preserved 
in  the  Louvre. 

The  Hebrews  of  the  age  of  Moses  seem  to  have  been, 
more  skilful  as  metallurgists  than  as  wood  canran,  hoi 
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r  Sotomon,  tiio  ■ancillary  ol  tli«  Umple  wti  lined  with 
cedar,  and  the  walk  elaborately  carved  with  Kgorea  of 
chenbiras,  palm  treea,  and  open  flowera  all  gilt  Two 
chembinis,  10  cabita  high  were  carved  in  olive,  a  very 
dnnUe  wood.  Solomon  imported  ebony  and  other  rare 
woodi  for  hi»  musical,  inatromenta  and  f omitnre. 

Wood  was  Qsed  by  the  Greek  acnlptora  before  the  5th 
centikiy  &a,  and  Fanaanias  ennmeratea  many  statnea  made 
of  dif^rent  wooda,  acme  of  several  kinda  ot  wood  extant 
in  Greece  in  hia  time  (bk.  ii  pjid  vii) 

The  Romans,  who  need  bronze  and  marble  for  their 
fornitare  in  later  times,  were  atill  cnriona  in  wooda,  which 
were  carved  or  polished  and  reserved  for  many  purposes, 
end  when  of  fine  grain  wfere  extravagantly  valued.  Tacitus 
^leaks  of  the  rode  wooden  idols  of  the  Germans. 

The  fact  that  a  great  part  of  Europe  was  covered  with 
oak,  pine,  and  oSier  forests  made  the  use  of  timber 
DzuverBal  during  the  Middle  Ages;  many  memorials  remain 
of  the  skill  both  of  constructora  and  carvera  in  oak  and 
other  woods.  Churches,  houses,  even  entire  cities  were 
of  timber;  many  of  these  renudn  in  Northern  Germany, 
e^.,  in  Hanover,  Hildesheim,  and  Brunswick,  in  towns  of 
Brittany  and  Perigord,  and  in  Bloii,  Coventry,  Chester, 
and  other  cities  of  France  and  England.  Beam  ends, 
bnckete,  door  heads  and  gables  were  often  effectively  carved. 
Two  doora,  remains  of  churches  in  Norway  (of  the  11th  or 
I2th  centoiy]^  entirely  constructid  of  timber,  carved  in  a 
krgegrained  pine  wood  into  a  compUc^ted  but  graceful 
compo8iti<»i  <^  dragons  and  aerpenta,  were  exhibited  at 
8oQth  Kensington  in  1868u  The  moat  elaborate  and 
irtiftie  carved  work  of  the  tf  iddle  Ages  is  to  be  f oi^id  in 
the  ehrines  or  "  retables  "  placed  on  altars,  some  of  small 
chamber  siae,  others  20  to  30  feet  in  height  They  were 
nttde  in  countleaa  numbers  in  Germany,  Spain,  France, 
Fknders,  and  FngjUwH,  The  principal  space  of  tiie  ahrine 
tai  filed  by  figwa  standing  or  seated  under  elalxmUe 
nrred  tabernaele  work, — sometimes  with  oomplete  pictorial 
compositions  representing  well-known  legends  of  the  sainta 
Qeoenlly  these  figures  were  gilded  and  painted.  Often 
^  ehsttera  <m  the  sides  were  painted  with  illustrative 
nbjeets,  frequently  painted  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  be  seen 
ffheUur  the  ahrine  was  open  or  shut  Many  Lutheran 
eharebej  in  Nuremberg  retain  these  omamento  exactly  as 
^  itood  in  Catholic  timea  The  15th  and  16th  centuries 
were  proBfio  in  these  rich  structures.  A  famous  triptych 
Iff  Hans  Bruggemann  (1510)  is  (yree^rved  in  the  cathedral 
of  Sehleswi^  aa  earlier  one  oy  Michel  Pacher  of  Brauneck 
It  Wolfgang-eur>le-Lac  near  IcheL  To  the  triptychs  should 
be  added  the  stall  work  of  the  14th,  15th,  16th  centuries, 
« in  the  cathedrals  of  Cologne,  Amiens,  and  Ulm,  and  in 
nmj  English  churches.  Another  class  of  carvings  may 
^  itndied  in  the  vast  roofs,  such  aa  that  of  Westoiinstor 
Hall ;  the  roofs  of  many  churches  in  Norfolk,  and  many 
halU  in  the  old  colleges  and  Tudor  mansions  are  decorated 
vUh  carved  figures  and  heraldry. 

la  the  16th  century  the  great  cities  of  Italy — Rome, 
florence,  Venice,  Milan,  Ferrara,  Urbino,  and  others — 
tbov  tided  in  richly  carved  gilt  and  inlaid  furniture, 
eha/.-f,  wardrobes,  chesto  —  such  as  contained  bridal 
tn^ainux — ^mirror  frames,  caskets,  even  bellows.  They 
^r»c/  walnut,  cypress,  cedar,  ebony,  and  other  woods, — 
&j|}d  with  ivory,  agates,  and  omamento  of  hammered 
a\m.  Rich  and  betmtiful  examples  of  such  work  are  pre- 
Wii  in  the  museum  at  South  Kensiniy^n,  the  Hotel  de 
CSaay,  the  Kunst  Kammer  of  Berlin,  and  other  collections. 
The  16th  century  atall-work  of  many  Yenetiai>  churches, 
the  p%nel-work  of  the  old  rooms  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris, 
the  ire^tlaces  seen  in  many  old  16th  century  palaces, 
■pmlly  that  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  in  Bruges,  are 
tamples  of  admirable  decorative  carving  on  a  krge  scala 


The  Spaniah  wood-carrera  during  thia  period  had  a 
Just  celebrity.  Their  religious  imaseiy  ie  admirably  de> 
aigned,  true  to  nature,  and  devotioniu,  pathetic,  and  tender 
in  expression.  They. coloured  the  figures  up  to  nature,  but 
nothing  waa  lost  in  this  process.  The  great  Renaissance 
paintera  and  masters  of  Germany  practised  wood-carving 
of  great  excelence.  Wohlgemuth  of  Nuremberg,  Albert 
Durer,  Yeit  Stoss,  Ludwig  Krug,  Peter  Flotner,  &c.,  carved 
classical  subjects,  portraito  in  medallions,  delicate  bas- 
reliefa  on  draught  men  made  of  box  and  other  hard  wooda, 
which  are  to  be  aeen  in  many  collections.  They  carved  aa 
often  in  hone  atene,  and  modelled  medallions,  statuettea^ 
and  minute  buato  in  wax,  aometimes  coloured  up  to  life. 

A  rilievo  on  hone  stone  by  Albert  Durer  ia  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum ;  others  on  wood  in  the  united  coUeo- 
tions  in  Munich,  on  wood  and  hone  stone  by  Lucas  Eranach 
the  painter  in  the  Euil^t  Kammer,  Berlin,  on  wood  with 
the  monogram  of  Hans  SchautBn  in  the  same  collection,, 
one  attributed  to  Lucas  Van  Leyden  the  painter  in  the 
National  Library,  Paris.  The  Augabnrg  artiste  worked 
more  generally  in  wood  only.  Ronry  b^ads  of  lox,  ^  to 
I  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  aome  made  to  open,  carved  with 
minute  figure  aubjecto  of  great  exoellenoe,  may  be  aeen  in 
South  Kenaington  and  in  other  eoUectiona.  During  the 
same  period  minute  Scripture  suljeoto  were  carved  in  box 
on  croasea  and  small  triptychs  bj  the  monks  of  Mount 
Athos,  the  inheritors  of  the  old  Byiantine  art 

Li  the  16th  century  curious  minute  works,  entire  comp<K 
sitbns,  were  carved  by  Froperaa  de'  Rossi  in  peach  stones. 
One  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Turin.  A  cherry  stena 
on  which  a  **  ^^oria"  of  sainto  is  carved  is  preserved  among 
the  Florentine  gems.  Leo  Pronner,  already  named,  also 
carved  microacopio  woik  on  cherry  atenea. 

A  carver  of  great  akill,  Grinling  Gibbons  (1650-1721)^ 
founded  a  school  of  decorative  carving  in  England  whieo 
survived  till  near  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The 
facility  of  execution  in  carving  soft  woods  for  gilding,  to 
make  frames,  carriages,  and  furniture  was  very  great  dui^ 
ing  the  earlier  yeara  of  the  last  century.  The  taste  waa 
beet  in  Italy  and  most  extravagant  in  France.  A  revival 
of  daasic  taste  b^gan  with  the  reign  of  Louia  XVL,  and  at 
about  the  aame  time  in  England,  influenced  by  the  brothers 
Adam  and  by  many  excdlent  carvera  of  furniture  and 
decorative  wood- work. 

The  carvinga  of  the  mountain  villagers  in  Switzerland 
and  the  Tyrol  are  apirited,  and  are  weU  executed,  with 
simple  tools,  generally  in  pine  wood.  What  haa  been  said 
of  the  Lidiahfl^  Peraians,  Chinese,  and  Jananese  regarding 
ivory-carving,  applies  equally  to  their  skill  in  carving  and 
inla3ring  wood. 

In  moat  countries  of  Europe  the  art  has  been  much 
displaced  in  recent  times  by  moulded  work  in  various 
materiala  and  by  metal-casting. 

B^tUMMktWBJwHrimai  South  Kintimgttm;  QoA  ThMaawvB  Dip* 
tyckorum;  Lebtrte's  ArU  ImdudrUU  ;  Da  Soromenml,  Afit  Somp- 
tuaires;  Viollet-le-Boo's  ifoMZMr;  Lahk^^B  Buloryqf  Art;  Koglei'a 
Hand-book;  Pollen's  Ancioni  and  Modtm  FumUtur$  and  Wood^ 
work,  (J.  H.  P.) 

CARVING  AND  GILDING  being  two  operations 
which  formerly  were  the  most  prominent  featurea  in  the 
important  industiy  of  frame-making,  the  craftomen  who 
puraued  the  occupation  were  known  as  carvers  and  gilders. 
The  terms  still  continue  to  be  the  recognised  trade  name  of 
frame-making,  although  very  little  of  tiie  ornamentation  of 
frame-work  is  now  accomplished  by  carving,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  so-called  gilt  ornament  is  produced  without  tbe 
use  of  gold.  The  tn^e  has  to  do  primarily  with  the  frames 
of  pictures,  engravings,  and  mirrors,  but  many  of  the  light 
decorative  fittings  of  houses,  finished  in  "  composition  *!  and 
gilt  worl^  are  also  entrusted  to  the  carver  and  gilder^ 
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Faaliion  ia  picture  frames,  like'  all  fashio&s,  fluctuates 
greatly.  Mouldinga  of  the  prevailing  sizes  and  patterns 
4ure  generally  manufactured  in  special  ^ctories.  and  sup- 
plied in  lengths  to  carvers  and  gildej^l*  ready  for  use.  A 
large  proportion  of  such  mouldings,  especially  thoee  of  a 
cheaper  and  inferior  quality,  are  niade  in  Qermany.  What 
is  dlstinctiyely  known  as  a  "  German "  moulding  is  a« 
cheap  imitation  of  gilt  work  made  by  lacquering  over 
the  surface  of  a  white  metallic  foil  German  artisans 
are  also  very  successful  in  the  preparation  of  imitation 
of  veneers  of  rosewood,  mahogany,  walnut,  and  other  orna- 
mental woods.  The  more  expensive  mouldings  are  either 
in  wood  (such  as  oek  or  mahogany),  in  veneers  of  any  ex- 
pensive ornamental  wood,  or  real  gilt 

A  brief  outline  of  the  method  of  making  a  gilft  frame^ 
enriched  with  composition  ornaments,  may  be  taken  as  a 
characteristic  example  of  ihh  operations  of  tiie  frame-maker. 
The  foundation  of  such  a  frame  is  soft  pine  wood,  in  which 
a  moulding  of  the  required  sise  and  section  k  roughly 
run.  To  prevent  warping  the  moulding  Is,  or  ought  to 
be,  made  firom  two  pieces  of  wood  glued  togethac.  The 
moulding  is  "^idiitened  up,**  or  prepared  lor  gilding  by 
covering  it  wiCh  repeated  cwatings  tff  a  mixture  of  finely- 
powdered  whiting  and  siza  When  a  suffioient  thickness 
of  the  whitening  mixture  has  been  applied,  the  whole  sur- 
Tzce  is  carefully  smoothed  off  with  pumioe-etone  and  glass- 
paper,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  ang^  and  curves  dear 
and  sharp.  Were  a  plain  gilt  moulding  only  desired.  It 
iFould  now  be  ready  for  gikUng;  but  when  the  frame  is  to 
be  enriched,  it  first  receives  the  compoiitio&  omamenta. 
•Composition,  or  "  compo,*^  is  a  mixture  of  fine  glue,  white 
resin,  and  linseed"  oil  well  boUed  together,  wi&  as  much 
rolled  and  sifted  whiting  added  as  makes  the  whole  into  a 
doughy  mass  while  hot  This  compositlGn  is  worked  In  a 
hot  state  into  moulds  of  boxwood,  and  so  pressed  in  as  to 
take  up  every  ornamental  detail  On  its  removal  from  the 
mould  all  superfluous  matter  is  trimmed  away,  and  the 
ornament,  while  yet  soft  and  plastic,  is  laid  on^tiie  mould- 
ing, and  fitting  into  all  the  curves,  dec,  is  fixed  with 
glu&  The  ornamental  surface  so  prepared  quickly  sets 
And  becomes  very  hard  and  brittle.  When  veiy  larse  bold 
ornaments  are  wanted  for  framee  of  unusual  size  they  are 
moulded  in  papier  mdM,  Two  methods  of  laying  on  gold 
—oil  gilding  and  water  gilding — are  practised,  tho  former 
being  used  for  frames  broken  up  witii  enrichments.  For 
oil-gUding  the  moulding  is  prepared  with  two  coats  of  fine 
thin  size^  and  afterwards  it  receives  a  coat  of  oil  gold-size, 
-which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  boiled  linseed  oil  and  ochre. 
When  this  gold-size  is  in  a  ''tackey"  or  "sticky"  con- 
dition, gold-leaf  is  laid  on  and  carefully  pressed  over  and 
into  sll  parts  of  the  surface  >  and  when  covered  with  a  coat 
of  finish-size,  the  gilding  Is  complete.  Water  gilding  is 
Applied  to  plain  mouldings  and  idl  considerable  unbroken 
surfaces,  and  is  finished  either  **  matt"  or  burnished  For 
these  stylos'  of  vork  the  mouldings  axe  properly  sized,  and 
after  the  size  ia  dry  the  gold  is  Itdd  on  with  water.  Matt- 
work  is  protected  with  one  or  two  coats  of  finish-das ;  but 
burnished  gold  is  finished  only  by  polishing  with  an  agate 
burnisher, — no  size  or  water  being  allowed  to  touch  such 
Burfaces.  The  mitring  up  of  frames,  the  mounting  and 
fitting  up  of  paintings,  engravings,  ^,  involve  too  many 
minor  operations  to  be  noticed  here  in  detail ;  but  these, 
with  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  gilass,  deaning  and  repair- 
ing picturee  and  prints,  axid  similar  operations,  all  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  carver  and  gilder. 

CABT,  Hsrur  F&akoib'  (1772-1844),  translator  of 
Dante,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Qibraltar, 
JDecember  6,  1772.  He  was  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the 
army,  and  was  educated  at  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  which 
^  entered  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  having  two  years  earlier 


made  his  appearance  as  an  author,  in  a  volume  of  Sonmtt 
and  Odet,  In  1796  he  took  his  master's  degree,  and  hav- 
ing entered  the  church  was  preaented,  in  the  f oUowi^g  year, 
to  the  vicarage  of  Abbott* s  Bromley  in  Staffordshire.  This 
benefice  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1800  he  was  also  pr»> 
sented  to  the  vicarage  of  Kingsbury  in  Warwickslnre. 
While  still  at  Christ  Church  he  had  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  of  modem  literature,  not  only  English  bur 
French  and  Italian ;  and  the  fruits  of  his  studies  in  thes^ 
fields  appeared  in  the  notes  to  his  translation  of  Dante,  the 
work  on  which  his  reputation  now  chiefly  rests.  The 
Version  of  the  Inferno  was  publiahed  In  1805,  together 
with  the  original  text  The  versbn  of  the  whole  3imna 
Oommedia  did  not  appear  till  1814.  It  attracted  little 
attention  for  some  years.  But  when  Coleridge,  in  his 
leetnree  at  the  fioyal  Institution  spoke  of  it  in  terms  ei 
high  praise,  the  world  was  persuaded  to  acknowledge  its 
merits.  It  gradually  took  its  place  among  "  standard  * 
works,  and  passed  through  four  editions  in  tiie  translator's 
lifetimft  It  has  the  great  merits  of  accuracy,  idiomatic 
vigour,  and  readableness,  and,  although  many  rivals  liave 
since  appeared  in  the  field,  still  holds  its  honourable  plaoeu 
Its  blank  verse,  however,  cannot  represent  the  doae  woven 
texture  and  the  stately  music  of  tho  tena  rtma  of  the 
origlnaL  In  1824  Caiy  published  a  translation  of  Th 
Birds  of  Aristophanes.  Two  years  later  he  wad  ap- 
pointed assistant-librariaa  In  the  British  Museum,  a  post 
which  he  held  for  about  eleven  years.  He  resigned  in 
consequence  of  being  refused  the  appointment,  in  ordi- 
nary course  on  a  vacancy,  to  the  poet  of  keeper  of  the 
printed  books.  From  this  time  he  applied  himself  to 
Uterary.work  on  his  own  aeeount^  for  which  his  duties  at 
the  museum  had  left  him  little  opportunity.  For  the  old 
Lond(m  Maganne  he  wrote  a  aeries  of  Livei  ojf  tk$  eaHff 
French  Foett^  and  Lhes  of  Snglitk  FotU  (from  Johnson  to 
Henry  Eirke  White),  the  latter  intended  as  a  continnation  of 
Johni^n's  lAnps  pf  ihe  Foeit,  Theee  works  wers  published 
in  a  collected  form  in  1846.  He  was  also  engaged  In 
editing  the  works  of  Cowper,  Milton,  Pope,  aud  other  poets. 
He  published  about  1834  a  translation  of  the  Odea  of 
Pindar,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  preparing  a  body 
ot  illustrative  not^  for  a  new  edition.  A  pension  of  £200 
per  annum  was  conferred  on  Cary  by  Lord  Melboume  in 
1841.  He  died  in  London,  August  14,  1844,  and  his 
remaiDS  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  monoir 
of  his  life^  with  his  literary  journal  and  letters,  was  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  by  his  son,  the  Bev.  Heniy  Oaiy, 
M.A,  inl847. 

CABT,  Sib  Lugius,  second  Yiscount  Falkland,  was  bor^i 
at  Burford,  co.  Oxon,  in  1610  or  1611,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  CoUege,  DubUn^  lus  father  being  at  that  time  lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland.  On  leaving  the  university  he  served  for 
a  short  time  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  failing  to  attaiL 
promotion  returned  to  England,  and  found  a  refuge  from 
domestic  troubles  in  the  study  of  ancwnt  literature  and  the 
society  of  the  meet  eminent  men  of  learning.  Among  his 
intimate  associates  were  Jonson,  Suckling,  and  Cowley; 
and  at  his  country  seat.  Great  Tew  in  Oxfordshire^  he 
subsequentiy  gathered  around  him  a  small  group  of 
theologians  whose  liberal  opinions  were  not  wiUiont 
influence  in  the  religious  rivnUils  of  the  day.  In  1633 
he  succeeded  to  his  father's  titie,  and  was  appointed 
gentieman  of  the  privy  chamber  to  CSiarles  I  In  1640 
he  entered  the  House  ci  Commons  as  member  for  Newport^ 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  quickly  assumed  there  a  prominttit  part 
upon  the  side  of  the  king,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
supported  Pym  in  his  schemee  of  moderate  reform  in  diurdi 
and  state,  and  himself  introduced  the  Bill  for  the  esduioii 
of  bishops  from  the  House  of  Peers.  Bat  haviqg  be«i 
ohosan  by  Charles  to  be  one  of  his  seoretaiiee  of  Mb^ 
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fWIkkad  hmnd  himself  irn/tnarMj  oommitted  to  a  canae 
^Hq^  be  ooold  not  whoUj  approre,  and  to  the  service  of  a 
loDg  whom  in  his  heart  he  distmsted,  thongh  hi»  chiralry 
forbad  him  to  abandon  hia  cavse.  On  Uie  ere  of  the 
Grfil  War  be  joined  his  royal  master  at  York,  and  having 
niaed  ft  troop  of  horse,  did  good  senrioe  at  Edgehill,  Oxford, 
and  tb«  siege  of  Gloneester.  In  the  indedsiTe  battle  of 
Kewbmy  (20th  September  1643)  he  feU  fighting  in  the 
froQt  xmnk  of  Lord  Byron's  regiment,  wiUi  the  words 
**  P«Bea,  Peace  '  upon  his  lips.  Had  hia  life  been  spared 
it  m  poaiible  that  he  mi^  at  least  have  snoceeded  u& 
mil%MtiBff  the  nncoor  of  the  contending  parties.  His 
poams  mid  political  writings,  published  after  nil  death,  do 
moi  increase  a  rspitatida  whidi  is  based  rather  npon  single- 
^Jndednem  and  patriolic  aelf-derotion  than  npon  lus  oon- 
tzibotions  to  UteratnreL 

CAJELYL,  JoeiPH  (160S-1«78),  a  Wanted  Nonoonformist 
«Ugjman,  was  bom  m  London  in  1603.  He  wm  educated 
mJL  Ezater  Oolloge,  Oxford,  and  after  leaving  the  mdreraity 
tcf  ma  preacher  at  linooln's  Inn.  By  order  of  the 
ftriiamieiit  be  attended  CShariea  I  in  Holmby  Honae,  and 
in  1650  he  wm  sent  with  Owen  to  accompany  Cromwell  to 
fri^i^"*^  After  the  Restoration  he  oontinned  to  officiate  in 
nn  Indape^ent  congiegatioQ  in  London  till  his  death  in 
167Su  Oaryi  is  now  remembered  only  for  his  learned  bat 
pcxiderons  oommentaiy  on  Job^  originally  published  in 
iwalfa  TofamMS  ito,  afterwards  bi  two  hnge  volnntea  foHa 

CASA,  OioTABHi  PB1.A  (1503-1506),  an  Italian  poet, 
-waa  bom  at  Mngilks  in  TtMcany,  in  1503.  He  studied  at 
Bologon*  norenee,  and  Borne,  and  by  his  learning 
nttraetod  Hia  patronage  d  Alexander  flwmme,  who,  aa  Pope 
Pnd  HL,  made  him  nnncio  to  ilorenea^  where  he  reoeivad 
i^  hiaoooT  id  being  elected  a  member  d  the  eelebrated 
«»deoa J,  and  then  to  Kaplea,  wham  hia  omtorioal  ability 
Ivoo^tt  him  considerable  snoceea  Hia  reward  waa  the 
arddnalioprie  of  Benevanto^  and  it  was  believed  that  it  waa 
•obIj  hia  openly  HcentionB  poem,  CapHoU  dd  foro,  and  the 
faet  thai  tha  French  oonxt  seemed  to  deaire  his  elevation, 
wrbieh  piavanted  him  from  being  miaed  to  a  stiU  higher 
dignx^.  He  died  in  1556.  0am  is  chiefly  remarkable  aa 
-Uie  lander  of  a  reaction  in  lyne  poetry  against  the  nni- 
woraal  imitation  el  Petrareh,  and  aa  the  originator  of  a 
a*yia^  wbidi,  if  Ism  eoft  and  elegant,  wm  more  nervous  and 
majiarin  tbaa  that  which  it  replaced.  His  prose  writings 
gpinad  great  reputation  in  their  own  day,  and  long  after- 
irardBy  but  ate  disfigured  by  apparent  straining  after  effect, 
and  \>j  frequent  puerility  and  cinnimlocution.  The  principal 
are — in  Italian,  the  famous  H  OaUUeo,  a  treatise  on  manners, 
wiiieh  baa  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and,  in 
Latin,  Dt  OJMitt  and  translations  from  Thuoydides,  Plato, 
aid  AxiatotleL  A  complete  edition  of  lus  works  was 
p  ibUahed  at  Florence  in  1707,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  life  by 
CaaottL     Thebesteditionisthat  of  Venice,  1752. 

CASA  CALENDA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Holiao  and  district  of  Larino,  about  18  miles  north-east  of 
Campobaaao.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  district,  and 
tradea  in  silk,  wine,  and  fruita.  It  is  usually  identified 
with  tiba  ancient  Calda^  where  Fabius  took  up  his  station 
to  watd  Hannibal,  when  the  latter  estaUished  his  quarters 
nt  GerttmiMm,  now  Gerione.    Population,  6248. 

CASALE^  a  town  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  north  of  the 
^oTinee  d  Alessandria*  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  on  the 
rigbt  bonk  of  the  Po,  38  miles  east  from  Tunn,  and  at  a 
liai^t  of  249  feet  above  sea-leveL  Its  fortress,  founded  in 
15^,  was  strengthened  and  improved  in  1849  under  the 
diractton  of  Qeneral  de  la  Marmara.  The  town  has  been 
iraqoantly  besieged  It  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in 
1640,  and  fortyone  years  later  was  sold  to  France  by  the 
duka  oC  ICantna»  It  wm  taken  in  1695,  but  was  recovered 
icnm  tba  allim  by  the  French.     Since  then,  it  has  been 


twiee  retaken  by  the  latter.  Cuale  is  the  see  of  a  bishop; 
and  its  cathedral,  a  Lombard  structure,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  742.  The  church  of  San  Domeaico,  another 
fine  edifice,  consecrated  in  1513,  contains  a  monument  of 
remarkably  elegant  design  to  the  memory  of  the  PaI»o- 
logi,  erected  in  1835.  Othe^  objeota  of  interest  are  the 
churchee  of  S.  Ambrosio  and  of  S.  Ilario  (once  a  pagan 
temple),  the  town-house,  the  dock-tower,  and  the  library. 
The  town  also  contains  acoQege,  theatre,  and  seveial 
palacee  of  the  nobility.  Some  trade  is  done  in  fruit,  wine, 
hemp,  and  the  so-oalled  "  syrup  of  Caaale."  The  principal 
manufacture  is  that  of  silk.     Population,  27,514. 

CASALMAQOIOBE,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province  of 
Oremona,  the  capital  of  a  droondario.  It  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  and  is  protected  from  inundation 
by  exceUent  embankmenta.  Its  public  buildings  comprise 
an  abbey,  a  hoapital,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  custom-house, 
and  a  theatre ;  and  its  most  important  industries  are  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  pottery,  cream  of  tartar,  and  leather. 
It  wm  the  aoene  of  a  victory  of  Francesco  Sform  over  the 
Venetians  in  1448.     PbpnbitioB  about  4500. 

CASALPUST£RLENOO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  tha 
province  of  Milan,  about  30  milee  south-east  of  that  city, 
on  the  Biver  Brembiolo.  It  carries  on  the  manufacture 
of  silk,  linen,  and  earthenware,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  seata 
of  the  trade  in  Farmeean  cheese.    Population,  6207. 

CASANOVA  DE  SEINQALT,  Qiovakni  Jaoopo 
(1725-1803),  one  of  the  most  noted  adventurers  of  the 
18th  century,  waa  bom  at  Venice  in  1725.  Hia  father 
belonged  to  an  ancient  and  even  noble  famfly,  but 
alienated  his  friends  by  embracing  the  dramatic  profession 
early  in  life.  He  made  a  runaway  marriage  with  Zanetta 
Fanisi,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  Venetian  shoemaker ; 
and  Giovanni  wm  their  eldeet  child  When  he  was  but  a 
year  old,  his  parents,  taking  a  journey  to  London^  left 
him  in  charge  of  his  grandmother,  who  perceiving  his 
precocious  and  lively  intellect,  had  him  educated  far  above 
her  means.  At  sixteen  he  passed  his  examination  and 
entered  the  seminary  of  St  Cyprian  in  Venice,  from  which 
he  wm  expelled  a  short  time  literwards  for  some  scandalous 
and  immoral  conduct,  which  would  have  cost  him  his  liberty, 
had  not  his  mother  managed  somehow  to  procure  him  a 
sittotion  in  the  household  of  the  Cardinal  Acquaviva*  He 
made  but  a  short  stay,  however,  in  that  prelate's  establish- 
ment, all  reetraint  being  irksome  to  his  wayward  disposi* 
tion,  and  took  to  travelling.  Then  began  that  existence  of 
adventure  and  intrigue  which  only  ended  with  his  death. 
He  visited  Bome,  Naples,  Corfu,  Constantinople,  and 
penetrated  even  so  far  as  St  Petersburg,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  Catherine  IL  By  turns  journalist,  preacher, 
abb^  diplomatist,  he  was  nothing  very  long,  exQjB|/i  Itommt 
d  bonnes  fortunes,  which  profession  he  assiduously  culti- 
vated till  the  end  of  his  days.  In  1755  having  returned 
to  Venice,  he  was  denounced  to  the  Qovernment  as  a 
political  spy,  and  committed  to  prison.  After  ssveral  fruit- 
lees  attempts  he  succeeded  in  estabUsbing  a  communication 
with  another  prisoner,  in  whoee  company  he  made  his  escape 
on  the  night  of  the  Slst  of  October  1756.  This  exploit, 
afterwards  so  graphically  related  by  him  in  a  separate 
volume,  and  also  in  his  Memoirs,  gained  him  great  cele- 
brity. From  that  day  he  became  a  man  of  fashion,  and 
recommenced  his  lifo  of  dissolute  and  profligate  adventure. 
Exhibiting  his  effrontery  and  audacity  at  every  court  in 
Europe,  he  at  last  made  his  way  through  Germany,  in 
which  country  he  was  presented  to  Frederick  the  Great, 
into  France.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  and  many  more  notabilities,  had  interviews  with 
Louis  XV.,  and  was  almost  tenderly  intimate  wiih  Madame 
de  Pompadour.  Handsome,  witty,  and  eloquent,  i;  b  not 
to  be  wondcrod  at  that  iMch  a  man  should  have  been  received 
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with  open  urms  in  the  diasolnte  ooteriee  of  the  18th  century. 
Coneuminate  profligate  and  charlatan  as  he  wai,  he  was 
loaded  with  honours  by  the  Italian  princes,  and  even 
decorated  by  the  Pope  himself. 

After  eighteen  yean'  absonoe  from  his  native  town,  he 
endeavoured  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Venetians  by  a  refutation  of  the  work  of  Amelot  de  la 
Honssaye  on  the  constitution  of  the  republic ;  and  when  at 
lost  serious  matters  took  the  place  of  his  pleasures,  he 
became,  in  1782,  librarian  to  a  German  prince  without  a 
library.  This  prince  was  Count  Waldstein,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  his  chateau  at  Duz  in  Bohemia,  in  which 
place  he  died  in  1803,  after  having  written  his  Mtnunrt,  a 
work  not  unlike  the  ConftmoM  of  Boueseau,  but  far  more 
depraved  in  tone.  They  are  the  frank  avowal  of  a  godless 
life,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  professions  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  preface.  Much  as  they  have  been  overrated, 
a  certain  literary  merit  cannot  be  denied  to  them.  They 
are  principally  interesting  for  the  faithful  pictures  they 
give  us  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  times.  The 
Mimoire*  were  published  at  Leipsic,  10  vols.,  in  1828-38, 
and  at  Paris,  4  vols.,  in  1843.  He  also  wrote  several  works 
on  history  m  Italian;  BScit  de  ma  CaptimU,  1788;  a 
translation  in  verse  of  the  Iliad,  1778 ;  and  a  IfarnUive  of 
Eighty  Tears  spent  among  the  Inhabitante  of  the  Interior  of 
the  Globe,  1788-1800. 

CASAS  QRANBES  (U,  in  Spanish,  Great  Houses), 
ft  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Chihuahua,  situated 
on  the  Cases  Grandes  or  Ban  Miguel  River,  about  35  miles 
8.  of  Llanos  and  150  miles  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua. 
It  ii  celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  early  Mexican  buildings 
still  extant^  about  half  a  mile  from  its  present  site.  They 
are  built  of  *'  sun-dried  blocks  of  mud  and  gravel,  about 
22  inches  thick,  and  of  irregular  length,  genendiy  about  3 
feet,  probably  formed  and  dried  in  •t^it.'*  The  walls  are  iu 
some  places  about  5  feet  thick,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
plastered  both  inside  and  outside.  The  principal  edifice  ex- 
tends 800  feet  from  K.  to  S.  and  200  R  to  W.;  its  general 
outline  ie  rectangular,  and  it  appears  to  have  oonsiBted  of 
three  separate  piles  united  by  galleries  or  lines  of  lower 
buildings.  The  exact  plan  of  the  whole  has  not  as  yet 
been  made  out,  but  the  apartments  have  evidently  varied 
in  size  from  mere  closets  to  extensive  courts.  The  walls 
still  stand  at  many  of  the  angles  with  a  height  of  from  40 
to  50  feet,  and  indicate  an  original  elevation  of  several 
stories,  perhaps  six  or  seven.  At  a  distance  of  about  450 
feet  from  the  main  building  are  the  substructions  of  a 
smaller  edifice,  consisting  of  a  series  of  rooms  ranged  round 
a  square  court,  so  that  there  are  seven  to  each  side  besides 
a  larger  apartment  at  each  comer.  The  whole  district  of 
Casos  Grandes  is  further  studded  with  artificial  mounds, 
from  which  are  excavated  from  time  to  time  large  numbers 
of  stone  axes,  metatee  or  corn-grinders,  and  earthen  vessels 
of  various  kinds.  These  last  have  a  white  or  reddish 
ground,  with  ornamentation  in  blue,  red,  brown  or  black, 
and  are  of  much  better  manufacture  than  the  modern 
pottery  of  the  country.  Similar  ruins  to  those  of  Casas 
Grandes  exist  near  the  Gila,  the  Salinas,  and  the  Colorado, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  all  the  erections  of  one 
people.     Squier  is  disposed  to  assign  them  to  the  Moquis. 

8oe  vol.  iv.  of  The  Native  Rcusee  of  the  Pacific  States  of  NoHh 
America,  by  Squier, whose  principal  aathoritics  are  the  Notieiasdel 
Ettado  de  Chihiuthua  of  Eecadero,  who  viaited  the  rains  in  1819  ; 
an  article  in  l;he  first  rolnme  of  the  Album  JfexicanOt  the  author  of 
which  was  at  Casas  Qrandes  in  1842;  and  the  Personal  Narrative  of 
lit  Bartlett,  who  explored  the  locality  in  1851. 

CASAUBON,  Isaac  (1559-1614),  was  bom  at  Geneva, 
ISth  February  1559,  of  French  refugee  parents.  On  the 
publication  of  the  edict  of  January  1501,  the  family 
returo<;d  to  France  and  settled  at  Crdst  in  Dauphin^  where 


Arnold  Casanbon,  Isaac's  father,  became  minister  of  s 
Huguenot  congregation.  Till  he  was  nineteen,  laaao  b^d 
no  other  instruction  than  what  could  be  given  him  by  hii 
father  amid  the  distractions  of  those  troubled  yean. 
Arnold  was  away  from  home  whole  years  together,  in  the 
Calvimst  camp,  or  the  family  were  flying  to  the  hills  to 
hide  from  the  fanatical  bands  of  armed  Catholics  who 
patrolled  the  country.  Thus  it  was  in  a  cave  in  the 
mountains  of  Dauphin  4  that  Isaac  received  his  first  lesaott 
in  Greek,  the  text-book  being  Isoeraies  ad  Demonieum, 

At  nineteen  Isaac  was  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Geneva, 
where  he  read  Greek  under  Francis  Portus,  a  native  of 
Crete.  Portus  died  in  1581,  having  recommended 
Casaubon,  then  only  twenty-two,  as  his  successor.  At 
Geneva  he  remained  as  professor  of  Greek  till  1596. 
Here  ho  married  twice,  his  second  wife  being  Fbrence, 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  scholar-printer,  Henri  Estienne. 
Here,  without  the  stimulus  of  example  or  encouragement, 
with  few  books  and  no  assistance,  in  a  city  peopled  with 
religious  refugees,  and  struggling  for  life  against  the  troope 
of  the  Catholic  dukes  of  Savoy,  Casaubon  made  himself  the 
consummate  Greek  scholar,  and  master  of  ancient  learning, 
which  he  became.  He  gave,  himself  up  to  a  study  of  the 
classical  remains  with  a  leal  and  persistency  which  were 
fed  only  by  an  innate  love  of  acquisition.  His  great 
wants  were  books  and  the  sympathy  of  learned  associates, 
both  of  which  were  wanting  at  Geneva.  He  spent  all.hd 
could  save  out  of  his  small  salary  in  buying  b<x>ks,  and  is 
having  copies  made  of  such  classics  as  were  not  thenb 
print  Henri  Estienne,  Besa,  and  Lect  were,  indeed,  men 
of  superior  learning.  But  Henri,  in  those  last  years  of 
his  fife,  was  no  longer  the  Estienne  of  the  Thesaurus; 
was,  besides,  never  at  home,  and  would  not  suffer  his  sooH 
in-law  to  enter  his  library.  "  He  guards  his  books,"  writd 
Casaubon,  "  as  the  griffins  in  India  do  their  gold  1 "  .  Bec^ 
was  engrossed  by  the  cares  of  administration^  and  ret#nedj 
at  most,  an  interest  for  theological  reading.  Lect»  a 
lawyer,  had  left  classics  for  the  active  bnsineBs  of  tho 
coundL  The  sympathy  and  help  which  Casanbon's  natirfl 
city  could  not  afford  him,  he  endeavoured  to  supply  hf 
cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  of  other  coun^ 
triea  Geneva,  as  the  metropolis  of  Calvinism,  received  a 
constant  succession  of  visitors.  The  Continental  touroi 
the  young  Englishman  of  birth  was  not  complete  without 
a  visit  to  Geneva.  It  was  there  that  Casaubon  made  the 
acquaintance  of  young  Henry  Wotton,  who  lodged  in  hii 
house,  and  borrowed  ^  money.  Of  more  consequence  t< 
Isaac  Casaubon  was  the  acquaintance  of  Richard  Thomson 
of  Clare,  for  it  was  through  Thomson  that  the  attention 
of  Scaliger,  settled  in  1593  at  Leyden,  was  directed  U 
Casaubon.  Scaliger  and  Casaubon  first  exchanged  letters  ii 
1 594.  Their  intercourse,  which  was  whoUy  by  letter,  foi 
they  never  met,  passes  through  the  stages  of  civilitfi 
admiration,  esteem,  regard,  and  culminates  in  a  tone  of  th< 
tenderest  affection  and  mutual  confidence.  Influentid 
French  men  of  letters,  the  Protestant  Bongars,  the  Catholii 
De  Thou,  and  the  Catholic  covert  Canaye  de  Fresno 
aided  him  by  presents  of  books  and  encouragement,  &n^ 
endeavoured  to  get  him  invited,  in  some  capacity,  t^ 
France. 

This  was  effected  in  1596,  in  which  year  Casaubol 
accepted  an  invitation  to  the  university  of  Montpelliei 
with  the  title  of  ".consoiller  du  roi"  and  "professet: 
stipendi6  aux  langnes  et  bonnes  lettres."  In  Montpelli^ 
he  never  took  root.  He  held  the  professorship  there  on! 
three  years,  with  several  prolonged  absences.  He  was  nol 
at  any  time,  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  teaching,  an 
his  lectures  at  Montpellior  woro  followed  not  only  by  tl 
students,  but  by  men  of  mature  ago  and  position,  "kt 
the  love  of  knowledge  was  graduaUy  growing  upon  bin 
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ttid  beeoming  a  daronring  peasioQ  which  ezolndod  all  other 
ambitloiL  He  began  to  perceire  that  the  editing  Greek 
hooks  wai  an  employment  more  congenial  to  his  peculiar 
powers  than  teaching.  At  Geneva  he  had  first  tried  his 
hind  in  some  notes  on  Diogenes  Laertius  and  on 
Thooeritofly  of  amdl  aooount  His  dibut  as  an  editor  had 
been  a  complete  Strabo  (1587),  of  which  he  was  so  ashamed 
iflttwards  tiiat  he  apologized  for  its  cradity  to  Scaliger, 
ealHog  it  "  a  miscarriage."  This  was  followed  by  the  text 
of  PolyssnnSy  an  editio  prtncept,  1589  ;  a  text  of  Aristotle, 
1590 ;  and  a  few  notes  contributed  to  Estienne's  editions 
of  Dionysios  of  Halicamassus  and  Pliny's  Eputdce,  It 
is  not  tUl  we  eome  to  his  edition  of  Theophrastos's  Charae- 
ieresy  1592,  that  we  have  a  specimen  of  that  peculiar  style 
of  illastratiYe  commentary,  at  once  apposite  and  profuse, 
^bich  distinguishes  Casaubon  among  annotatore.  At  the 
^e  of  his  remoTal  to  Monlpellier  he  was  engaged  upon 
▼bat  is  the  capital  work  of  his  life,  his  edition  of,  and 
commentaiy  on,  Athenseus. 

In  1598  we  find  Casaubon  at  Lyons,  superintending  the 
passage  of  his  AthenauM  through  the  press.  Here  he  lived 
in  the  house  of  De  Vic,  "  surintendant  de  la  justice,"  a 
Catholic,  but  a  man  of  acquirements,  whose  connections 
vere  with  the  drde  of  liberal  Catholics  in  Paris.  In  the 
mite  of  De  Vic,  Casaubon  made  a  flying  visit  to  Paris,  and 
T&s  presented  to  Henry  IT.  The  king  was  very  gracious, 
tod  said  something  about  employing  Casaubon 's  services  in 
t^  "restoration  "  of  the  fallen  university  of  Paris. 

With  the  hopes  thus  excited  he  returned  to  Montpellier. 
Iq  January  1599  he  received  a  summons  to  repair  to  Paris. 
Bat  the  terms  of  the  letter  missive  were  so  vague,  that, 
thongh  it  bore  the  sign  manual,  Casaubon  hesit^ed  to  act 
upon  it.  However,  he  resigned  his  chair  at  Montpellier, 
bat  instead  of  hastening  to  Paris,  he  lingered  more  than  a 
jear  at  Lyons,  in  De  Tic's  house,  waiting  for  the  appoint- 
ZBeat  to  a  Paris  professorship.  None  came,  but  instead 
there  came  a  summons  from  De  Vic,  who  was  in  Paris,  to 
come  to  him.  in  all  haste  on  an  affair  of '  importance.  The 
bflsiDees  proved  to  be  the  Fontainebleau  Conference. 
Gasanbon  flowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  sit  as  one  of 
the  refereea  who  were  to  adjudicate  on  the  challenge  sent 
to  Du  Fleaua  Momay  by  Cardinal  Duperron.  By  so  doing 
ke  placed  himself  in  a  false  position,  as  Scaliger  said : 
*'Kon  debebaft  Casaubon  interesse  oolloquio  Plessissano; 
etat  asinus  inter  simias,  doctus  inter  iniperitos  "  {SccUi- 
ferana  2*).  The  issue  was  so  contrived  that  the  Protestant 
party  could  not  but  be  pronounced  to  be  in  the  wrong. 
Bj  coneuning  in  the  decision,  which  was  unfavourable  to 
Ihi  Plessis  Momay,  Casaubon  lent  the  p^restige  of  his  name 
*^  a  court  whose  verdict  would  without  him  have  been 
•rortUeas,  and  confirmed  the  suspicions  already  current 
among  the  Beformed  churches  that,  like  his  friend  and 
p&tron  Canaye  de  Fresne,  he  was  meditating  abjuration. 
From  this  time  forward  he  became  the  object  of  the  hopes 
aod  feare  of  tiie  two  religious  parties;  the  Catholics 
kridiing  promises,  and  plying  him  with  arguments ;  the 
Keformed  ministers  insinuating  that  he  was  preparing  to 
forsake  a  losing  cause,  and  only  higgling  about  his  price. 
We  now  knew  ^ough  of  Casaubon's  mental  history  to  know 
^v  cHoneous  were  these  computations  of  his  motives. 
Bat,  at  the  time,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  immediate 
panke  to  the  bitter  controversy  to  understand  the 
ntermfidiate  position  between  Genevan  Calvinism  and 
Ultramontanism  to  which  Casaubon 's  reading  of  the  fathers 
W  coodncted  him. 

Meantime  the  efforts  of  De  Thou  and  the  liberal 
(Police  to  retain  him  in  Paris  were  successful  The 
king  repeated  his  invitation  to  Casaubon  to  settle  in  the 
tapitalf  and  assigned  him  a  pension.  Ko  more  was  said 
ihoat  the  university.    The  recent  reform  of  the  university 


of  Paris  had  closed  its  doors  to  aD  but  Catholics ;  and 
though  tho  chairs  of  the  Coll^  de  France  were  not 
governed  by  the  statutes  of  the  university,  public  opinion 
ran  so  violently  against  heresy,  that  Henry  IV.  dared  not 
appoint  a  Calvinist  to  a  chair,  even  if  he  had  desired  to  do  bo, 
But  it  vras  designed  that  Casaubon  should  succoed  to  the 
post  of  sub-librarian  of  the  royal  library  when  it  should 
become  vacant,  and  a  patent  of  the  reversion  was  made  out 
in  his  favour.  In  November  1 604,  Jean  Qoeselin  died  in 
extreme  old  ago ;  and  Casaubon  succeeded  him  as  sub- 
librarian, with  a  salary  of  400  livres  in  addition  to  his 
pension. 

In  Paris  Casaubon  remained  till  1610.  These  ten  years 
were  the  brightest  period  of  his  life.  He  had  attained  the 
reputation  of  being,  after  Scaliger,  the  most  learned  man 
of  the  age, — an  age  in  which  learning  formed  the  sole 
standard  of  literary  merii  He  was  placed  above  penury, 
though  not  in  easy  circumstances.  He  had  such  facilities 
for  religious  worship  as  a  Huguenot  could  have,  though 
he  had  to  go  out  of  the  city  to  Hablon,  and  afterwards  to 
Charenton,  for  them.  He  enjoyed  the  society  of  men  of 
learning,  or  who  took  an  interest  in  learned  publications. 
He  had  the  best  opportunities  of  seeing  men  of  letters  from 
foreign  countries  as  they  passed  through  Paris.  Above  all, 
he  had  wealth  of  Qreek  books,  boih  printed  and  in  MS., 
the  want  of  which  he  had  felt  painfully  at  Geneva  and 
Montpellier,  and  which  no  other  place  but  Paris  could  at 
that  period  have  supplied. 

In  spite. of  all  these  advantages  we  find  Casaubon  restless, 
and  ever  framing  schemes  for  leaving  Paris,  and  settlibg 
elsewhere.  It  was  known  that  he  was  open  to  offers,  and 
offers  came  to  him  from  various  quarters, — from  NImes, 
from  Heidelberg,  from  Sedan.  His  friends  Lect  and 
Diodati  wished,  rather  than  hoped,  to  get  him  back  to 
Geneva.  The  causes  of  Casaubon's  discomfort  in  Paris 
were  various,  but  the  principal  source  of  uneasiness  lay  in 
his  religion.  The  life  of  any  Huguenot  in  Paris  was  hardly 
secure  in  these  years,  for  it  was  doubtful  if  the  police  of 
the  city  was  strong  enough  to  protect  thtm  against  any 
sudden  uprising  of  the  fanatical  mob,  always  ready  to  re- 
enact  the  St  Bartholomew.  But  Casaubon  was  exposed  to 
persecution  of  another  sort  Ever  since  the  Fontainebleau 
Conference  an  impression  prevailed  that  he  was  wavering. 
It  was  known  that  he  rejected  the  ouirS  anti- popery  opinioni 
current  in  the  Beformed  churches  ;  that  he  read  the 
fathers,  and  wished  for  a  church  after  the  pattern  of  the 
primitive  ages  He  was  given  to  understand  that  he  Cduld 
have  a  professorship  only  by  recantation.  V\^hen  it  xtos 
found  that  he  could  not  Jse  bought,  he  was  plied  by  con- 
trovercy.  Henry  IV.,  who  liked  Casaubon  personally, 
made  a  point  of  getting  him  to  follow  his  own  exampla 
By  the  king's  orders  Duperron  was  untiring  in  his  efiorts 
to  convert  him.  Casaubon's  knowledge  of  the  fathers  was 
that  of  a  scholar ;  Duperron's  that  of  an  adroit  polemist ; 
and  the  scholar  was  driven  to  admit  that  the  polemist  was 
often  too  hard  for  him.  These  encounters  mostly  took 
place  in  the  king's  b'brary,  over  which  the  cardinal,  in  his 
capacity  of  aumonier,  exercised  some  kind  of  authority  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  impossible  for  Casaubon  to  avoid 
them.  On  the  other  hand  the  Huguenot  theologians,  and 
especially  Du  Moulin,  chief  pastor  of  the  church  of  Paris, 
accused  him  of  conceding  too  much,  and  of  having  departed 
already  from  the  lines  of  strict  Calvinistic  orthodoxy, 

"When  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  gave  full  rein  to 
the  Ultramontane  party  at  court,  the  obsessions  of  Duperron 
became  more  importunate,  and  even  menacing.  It  was 
now  that  Casaubon  began  to  listen  to  overtures  which  had 
been  faintly  made  before,  from  the  bishops  and  the  court 
of  England.  In  October  1610  he  came  to  this  country  in 
the  suite  of  the  ambassador,  Lord  Wotton  of  Marley.     He 
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had  iho  most  flattering  reoeption  fcom  Jamee  L,  who  was 
perpetually  sending  for  him,  to  have  theological  talk.  The 
EngUsh  bishops  were  equally  delighted  to  find  that  the 
great  French  scholar  was  an  Anglican  ready  made,  and  had 
arrived,  by  independent  study  of  the  fathers,  at  the  very 
ma  media  between  Puritaaism  and  Romanism,  which  was 
beooming  the  fashion  in  the  English  Church.  Casaubon, 
though  a  layman,  was  collated  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  Canter- 
bniy,  and  had  a  pension  of  X300  a  year  assigned  him  from 
the  exchequer.  Nor  were  these  merely  paper  figures.  When 
Sir  Julius  Cnsar  made  a  difficulty  about  piayment,  James 
sent  a  note  in  his  own  hand  :  "  Chanceler  of  my  excheker, 
I  will  have  Mr  Casaubon  paid  before  me,  my  wife,  and  my 
bames."  He  still  retained  hjU  appointments  in  France, 
and  his  office  as  librarian.  He  had  obtained  leave  of 
absence  for  a  visit  to  England,  and  his  permanent  settle- 
ment here  was  not  contemplated.  In  order  to  retain  their 
hold  upon  him,  the  Qovemment  of  the  queen  regent  refused 
to  allow  his  library  to  be  sent  over.  It  required  a  special 
request  from  James  himself  to  get  leave  for  Madame 
Oasaubon  to  bring  him  a  part  of  his  most  necessary  booka. 
Oaaaubon  continued  to  speak  of  himself  as  the  servant  of 
the  regent,  and  to  declare  his  readiness  to  return  when 
•iimmoned  to  do  so. 

Meanwhile  his  situation  in  London  gradually  developed 
unforeseen  sources  of  discomforL  Not  that  he  had  any 
reason  to  complain  of  his  patrons,  the  king  and  the  bishops. 
James  continued  to  the  last  to  delight  in  his  company, 
and  to  be  as  liberal  as  the  state  of  his  finances  allowed. 
Overal  had  received  him  and  his  whole  family  into  the 
deanery  of  8t  Paul's,  and  entertained  him  there  for  a  year. 
Overal  and  Androwes,  then  bishop  of  Ely,  were  the  most 
learned  men  of  a  generation  in  which  extensive  reading 
was  more  general  among  the  higher  clergy  than  it  has  ever 
been  since.  These  two  were  attracted  to  Casaubon  by 
congenial  studies  and  opinions.  With  the  witty  and 
learned  bishop  of  Ely,  in  particular,  Casaubon  was  always 
happy  to  spend  sudi  hours  a^  he  had  to  spare  from  the 
labours  of  the  study.  Andrewes  took  him  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  met  the  most  gratifying  reception  from  tiie 
notabilities  of  the  university.  They  went  on  together  to 
Downham,  where  Casaubon  spent  six  weeks  of  the  summer 
of  1611.  In  1613  he  was  taken  to  Oxford  by  Sir  H. 
Savile,  where,  amid  the  homage  and  feasting  of  which  he 
was  the  object,  his  principal  interest  is  for  the  MSS. 
treasures  of  the  Bodleian.  The  honorary  degree  which 
was  offered  him  he  declined. 

But  these  distinctions  were^ar  from  compensating  the 
serious  inconveniences  of  his  position.  Having  been  taken 
up  by  the  king  and  the  bishops,  he  had  to  ^are  in  their 
rising  unpopularity.  The  courtiers  looked  with  a  jealous 
eye  on  a  pensioner  who  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of 
taking  James  L  on  his  weak  side — his  love  of  book 
talk,— opportunities  which  they  would  have  known  how 
to  use.  Casaubon  was  especially  mortified  by  Sir  H 
Wotton's  persistent  avoidance  of  him,  so  inconsistent  with 
their  former  intimacy.  His  windows  were  broken  by  the 
roughs  at  night,  his  children  pelted  in  the  streets  by  day. 
On  one  occasion  he  himself  appeared  at  Theobald's  with  a 
black  eye,  having  received  a  blow  from  some  ruffian's  fist  in- 
the  street  Mr  Hallam  thinks  that  he  had  **  become  per- 
sonally unpopular ; "  but  these  outrages  from  the  vulgar 
seem  to  have  arisen  solely  from  the  Cockney's  antipathy 
to  the  Frenchman.  Casaubon,  though  be  could  make  shift 
to  read  an  English  book,  could  not  speak  English,  any  more 
than  Mme.  Casaubon.  This  deficiency  not  only  exposed 
him  to  insult  and  fraud,  but  restricted  his  social  intercourse. 
It  excluded  him  altogether  from  the  circle  of  the  ''  wits ;  '* 
either  this  or  some  other  cause  prevented  him  from  beim; 
aooeptable  in  the  eirele  of  the  lay  learned — ^the  ''antiquaries." 


Camden  he  saw  bat  once  or  twice.  Casanbon  hid  biett 
imprudent  enough  to  correct  Camden's  Qreek,  and  it  ii 
possible  that  the  ex-headmaster  of  Westminster  k^t  liim- 
seif  aloof  in  silent  resentment  of  Casaubon's  anpenor 
learning.  With  Cotton  and  Spelman  he  was  slightly 
acquainted.  Of  Selden  we  find  no  mention.  Though  Sa 
Henry  Savile  ostensibly  patronized  him,  j^  Canaboo 
could  not  help  suspecting  that  it  was  Savile  who  secretly 
prompted  an  Attempt  by  Montagu  to  f orestal  CaaauWi 
book  on  Baronius.  Besides  the  jealousy  of  the  natirJ 
Casaubon  had  now  to  suffer  the  open  attacks  of  the  Jesuij 
pamphleteers.  They  had  spared  him  as  long  as  there  wen 
hopes  of  getting  him  oven  The  prohibition  was  taken  o0^ 
now  that  he  was  conmiitted  to  Anglicanism  Not  onl) 
Eudssmon-Joannes,  Rosweyd,  and  Scioppius,  but  a  re^>ec( 
able  writer,  friendly  to  Casaubon,  Schott  of  Antwerp,  pm 
currency  to  the  insinuatibn  that  Casanbcm  had  sold  hi 
conscience  for  English  gold. 

But  the  most  serious  cause  of  discomfort  in  his  Eogliil 
residence  was  that  his  time  was  no  longer  his  own.  Hi 
was  perpetually  being  summoned  out  of  town  to  one  o 
other  of  James's  hunting  residences  that  the  king  mighi 
eiy'oy  his  talk.  He  had  come  over  from  Paris  in  search  d 
leisure,  and  found  that  a  ne#  claim  on  his  time  wa 
established.  The  idng  and  the  bishops  wanted  to  emplo] 
his  pen  in  their  literery  warfare  against  Rome.  The] 
compelled  him  to  write  first  one,  then  a  second,  pamphle 
on  ^e  subject  of  the  day, — the  royal  supremacy.  At  la&l 
ashamed  of  thus  misappropriating  Casaubon's  stores  o 
learning,  they  set  him  upon  a  refutation  of  the  AnnaU  a 
Baronius,  then  in  the  f  dl  tide  of  its  credit  and  sncom 
Upon  this  task  Casaubon  spent  his  remaining  strength  sdi 
life.  He  died  in  great  suffering,  1st  July  1614.  Hi 
complaint  was  an  organic  and  congenital  malformatioD  o 
the  bladder ;  but  his  end  was  hastened  by  an  nnhealthj 
life  of  over-study,^  and  latterly  by  his  anxiety  to  acqui 
himself  creditably  in  his  criticism  on  Baroniua  He  ira 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  monument,'  hj  whid 
his  name  is  there  commemorated,  was  erected  many  jeai 
later  by  his  friend  Thomas  Morton,  then  (1632)  beoom 
bishop  of  Durham. 

Besides  the  editions  of  ancient  authors  which  have  bee 
mentioned,  Casaubon  published  with  commentaries  Penioi 
Suetonius,  the  Scriptoret  HiatoricB  Augutkf,  Polybios,  (^ 
which  he  had  spent  vast  labour,  he  left  nnfinished.  Hi 
most  ambitious  work  was  his  revision  of  the  text  c 
Athenaeus,  with  commentary.  The  Theophrastus  perhap 
exhibits  his  most  characteristic  excellendea  as  a  con 
mentator.  The  £x€fcitaiioneii  in  Baronium  are  bat 
fragment  of  the  massive  criticism  which  he  CQntemplate<i 
and  failed  in  bringing  before  the  reader  the  uncritict 
character  of  Baronius's  history.  His  correspondence  (i 
Latin)  was  finally  collected  by  D*  Almeloveen  (Botterdaa 
1709),  who  prefixed  to  the  lettera  a  careful  life  of  Isaa 
Casaubon.  But  this  learned  Dutch  editor  was  onl 
acquainted  with  Casaubon's  diary  in  extract  This  di&r} 
EphemerideSf  of  which  the  MS.  is  preserved  in  the  ohapU 
library  of  Canterbury,  was  printed  in  1850,  by  th 
Clarendon  Press.  It  forms  the  most  valuable  record  ^ 
possess  of  the  daily  life  of  a  scholar,  or  man  of  letters,  c 
the  16th  century. 

For  a  characteristic  of  Casaubon's  labours  as  a  oommcntAt^ 
and  critic,  a  detailed  accoont  of  his  life,  and  a  ehronological  Ui 
of  his  pablicationi,  the  reader  \b  referred  to  a  work  bj  the  vriti 
of  the  present  article,  Jaaae  Camiubon  (1669-1814),  8vo,  Lond 
1876.  (M.  ?.) 

CASBIN,  Kasvdt,  Kazbik,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  ti 
province  of  Irak,  in  de*"  12^  N.  lat  and  49*"  63'  £.  \(x^ 
and  108  miles  W.N.W.  of  Teheran.  It  is  bnilt  in  a  fertil 
plain,  south  of  Mount  Elbun,  and  is  square  in  form,  an 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  brick,  with  towers.    Its  extent  i 
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grsttar  diMi  tliai  of  TtAmnn ;  bat  the  place  lias  been 
npeetedly  shaken  by  earthquakee,  and  many  of  the  etreeta 
an  in  mina»  aa  are  moat  of  the  magnificent  buildings  seen 
here  by  Chardin  in  1674.  The  most  remarkable  remains 
sie  the  palace  of  the  Sufi  princes,  and  the  mosque,  with 
its  laige  dome.  The  city  is  said  to  have  beea  founded  in 
the  4th  century.  In  the  16th  century  Shah  Tamasp  made 
it  the  capital ;  and  it  remained  so  till  Shah  Abbas  the 
Qrest  traosferxed  the  seat  of  goTemment  to  Ispahan.  The 
town  still  bears  the  name  of  Dar^Sultanely  or  the  "seat 
(A  royalty.*  The  dust  and  heat  of  the  place  are  very 
oppressiye ;  it  is  furnished,  however,  with  baths,  and  with 
dstema  fed  by  underground  canals.  The  system  of 
irrigation  formerly  amed  on  by  these  canals  or  kanautt 
rendered  the  Plain  of  Casbin  one  of  the  most  productive 
regions  of  Persia.  They  are  now  mostly  choked  up,  except 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  The  manufactures 
of  Casbin  are  velvet,  brocades,  carpets,  a  kind  of  coarse 
oottoAidoth  termed  herbat^  and  sword-blades.  The  trade 
of  the  city  ia  still  considerable ;  great  quantities  of  rice, 
and  of  silk  for  Baghdad  and  India,  are  brought  to  it  from 
the  Oaspian  provinces;  and  the  basaars  are  hirge.  Casbin 
n  also  of  some  military  importance,  lying  aa  it  does  at  the 
entrance  of  the  defile  which  leads  into  Qhilan  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  the  poet  Lokman,  and  of  the  geographer 
Ham  •!  Oollah.     Populatbn  in  1868  estimated  at  25,000. 

CASCIANO  DEI  BAQKI,  a  village  of  Italy  in  the 
province  of  Siena  and  district  of  Montepulciano,  in  the 
vaDey  of  the  Paglia.  It  poasesses  warm  mineral  springs, 
a^  its  bathing  establishments  attract  a  large  number  of 
visttora.   Population,  SG8G. 

OASERTA,the  capital  of  the  district  <^  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
in  tiie  province  of  Naples,  and  an  episcopal  see.  It  ia 
sitoatad  on  a  rich  alluvial  plain,  and  has  nearly  30,000 
inhabifcanta  Oaserta  is  munly  noticeable  for  its  huge 
paboe  built  by  YanviteUi  for  Charles  IH,  which  has  a 
r^mtation  that  most  architectural  judges  would  probably 
deem  to  be  superior  to  its  merits.  It  ia  one  of  die  stock 
sights  for  visitota  to  Naples,  and  has  for  many  years  served 
to  but  little  other  purpose.  The  length  of  the  south  front 
is  stated  to  be  780  feet,  the  height  125  feet,  and  the 
number  of  windows  in  each  floor  37 ;  and  such  details  as 
theae  best  expresa  the  merits  of  a  pile,  which  is  in  truth  a 
monument  of  vulgar  oatentation  and  wasted  wealth.  The 
harmony  of  the  design  is  praised,  and  the  building  in  truth 
possetaes  that  easOy-attained  harmony  which  results  from 
perfect  symmetry.  The  travertine  of  which  it  is  built  was 
brought  from  the  quarries  of  St  Jorio,  near  Capua.  The 
great  staircase,  gorgeously  lined  with  lumachello  marble 
from  Tr^mni,  has,  however,  some  originality  of  conception 
and  merit  of  design  and  execution.  Besides  all  the  usual 
appurtenances  of  a  palace,  including  a  chapel  gorgeous  with 
lapis  lazuli  and  gUding,  the  building  contains  a  theatre, 
with,  as  tho  visitor  is  told,  forty  boxes,  besides  that  of  the 
royal  family.  The  palace  is  at  present  wholly  useless,  and 
serves  only  to  lay  an  additional  burden  on  the  king  of 
Ital/s  civil  list,  which  is  charged  with  the  mafatenance  of 
so  vast  a  number  of  now  unneeded  palaces,  the  heritage  of 
an  the  sovereigns  he  hss  superseded.  The  gardens,  adorned 
with  numerous  cascades  and  much  decorative  sculpture 
after  the  old  Italian  fashion,  are  perhaps  better  worthy 
of  mention  than  the  paUce.  They  are  extensive  and 
command '  some  fine  points  of  view.  The  "  EngMth 
garden"  was  made  by  Queen  Caroline  in  1762.  The 
proper^  was  bought  by  Charles  HL  from  the  dukes  of 
Sermoneta^  and  the  palace  was  begun  in  1752.  Caaerta 
¥ecclua^-old  Caaerta — was  situated  on  the  hills  behind 
die  modem  town.  It  was  built  by  the  Lombards,  as  is 
said,  m  the  8th  century,  and  some  remains  of  its  old  walls 
and  baatioDs  may  ctfll  be  seen. 


C  A  SHAN,  or  Kashak,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Irak,  02  miles  north  of  Isjnhan,  in  a  dry  and  stony 
plain,  in  83*  52^  N.  lat  and  61*  20*  R  bng.  The.ci^ 
is  said  to  have  been  A)unded  by  Zobeide,  wife  of  Haroun 
el  Baschid.  The  manufactures  are  silk-brocades,  carpets^ 
cottons,  gold  and  ailver  articles,  and  copper  kettles.  Tho 
city  has  a  palace,  many  fine  mosques,  baeaars,  and  cara- 
vanseriea.  At  the  foot  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  four 
miles  away,  are  the  villa  and  beautiful  gardens  of  Feen,  the 
scene  of  the  official  murder,  9th  January  1852,  of  Amim-'n- 
Nizam,  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  that  Persia  has  had  in 
modem  timee.  The  chief  pavilion  of  the  villa  is  in  the 
form  of  a  kiosk,  with  a  projecting  portico  in  front  The 
interior  is  decorated  with  fine  arabesques.  The  vicinity 
of  Cashan  is  famous  for  its  scorpiona  The  city  eu£fered 
from  an  earthquake  in  1853.      Population,  25,000. 

CASHEL,  an  inland  city  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  108  miles  south-west  from  Dublin,  and  within 
5  miles  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway.  The 
town,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  a  wide  and  well-built  main  street,  and 
contains  several  public  buildings,  such  as  a  court-house, 
a  market-house,  a  fever  hospital,  barracks,  and  an  infirmary. 
There  are  also  the  new  cathedral,  the  deanery  house  (once 
the  biahop's  paUce),  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  while 
immediately  outside  the  town  there  is  the  union  workhouse. 
Formerly  an  archiepiscopal  see,  Cashel  was  reduced  in  1833 
to  a  bi^opric,  but  the  bishop  does  not  now  reside  there. 
The  town's  revenue  ia  derived  from  landed  estates  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  gift  of  Bishop  MaurianuSb  It  formerly 
returned  one  member  to  Parliament,  but  was  disfranchised 
in  1870.     Population  in  1851,  4798,  and  in  1871,  4562. 

The  Rock  of  Cashel  is  the  object  of  chief  interest  in 
the  place.  This  elevation  of  limestone  formation  rises 
abraptiy  from  the  plain  to  a  height  of  about  300  feet, 
and  is  a  commanding  object  for  many  miles  around.  Its 
summit  is  occupied  by  the  most  interesting  assemblage 
of  ruins  in  Ireland,  consisting  of  the  remains  of  St  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  a  round  tower,  Connack's  Chapel,  and  an  ancient 
cross.  The  chapel,  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
King  Cormack  M'Carthy  in  the  12th  century,  ia  considered 
to  be  the  oldest  stone  edifice  in  the  country.  In  its  style 
it  combines  the  high  stone  roof  with  the  richest  Norman 
decoration.  The  cathedral  is  cradform  in  its  design,  and 
contains  many  interesting  sculptures  and  tomba.  In  the 
adjoining  cemetery  there  stands,  on  a  rade  pedestal,  the 
"Cross  of  Cashel,"  with  an  cffgy  of  St  Patrick  sculptured  on 
its  side.  The  round  tower,  situated  at  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  cathedral,  rises  about  90  feet,  with  a  circumference 
of  58  feet,  and  unlike  the  neighbouring  ruins  has  been  built 
not  of  the  limestone  of  the  "  Rock  "  but  of  freestone. 

The  history  of  Cashel  belongs  to  the  early  period  of  Irish 
chronology.  A  stronghold  in  the  time  of  Brian  Boroimhe 
it  afterwards  became  noteworthy  aa  the  place  where  Henry 
IL  received  the  homage  of  O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick, 
and  still  later,  where  Edward  Bmce  held  his  Irish  parlia- 
ment The  cathedral  was  burnt  in  1495  by  the  earl  of 
Kildare.  Two  other  interesting  ruins  exist  at  the  base  of 
the  Rock,  viz.,  Horn  Abbey,  founded  in  the  13th  century, 
and  the  Dominican  Priory,  belonging  to  the  same  period. 

CASHEW  NUT,  the  fruit  of  the  Cashew,  Cadju,  or 
Acajou  tree,  Anacardium  occiderUaU  (Nat  Ord,  Ana- 
mrdiactce),  a  native  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  The  fruit 
is  Iddney-ehaped,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  kernel 
is  enclosed  in  two  coverings,  the  outer  of  which  is  smooth, 
grey,  and  leathery.  Inside  this  external  rind  is  a  dark- 
coloured  layer,  containing  an  excessively  acrid  juice.  The 
kernels  have  a  bland,  oily,  pleasant  taste.  They  are  much 
eaten,  both  raw  and  roasted,  in  the  tropical  regions  in 
which  the  tree  is  cultivated,  and  they  yield  a  lightpcoloured^ 
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u^ooi-tasted  oil,  said  to  be  equal  to  olire  oil  for  culinaiy 
pim)ose3.  The  froit-stalk,  immediatelj  under  the  fruit,  » 
Bwollen  aad  fleshy,  and  assomes  9  pear-like  shape.  This 
swollen  portion  of  the  stalk  has  a  pleasant  n^id  taste,  and 
is  eaten  under  the  name  of  Cashew  Apple.  By  fermenta- 
tion it  yields  an  alooholh  beverage,  from  which  a  spirit  for 
drinking  is  distilled  in  the  WMt  Indies  and  Brazil  The 
tree  also  jrields  a  gum  analogous  to  gum  arable. 

OASHQAR.     See  Eashoar. 

OASHMERK     See  Kashmib. 

CASINO.    See  Montb  Casino. 

OASIRI,  Michael  (1710-1791),  a  learned  Maronite, 
was  bom  at  Tripoli  in  1710.  He  studied  at  Rome,  where 
he  afterwards  for  ten  yeaja  taught  Arabic,  Syriac,  and 
Chaldee,  and  gave  lectures  in  philosophy  and  theology.  In 
1748  he  went  to  Spain,  and  was  employed  in  the  royal 
library  at  Madrid.  He  was  successively  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  interpreter  of 
Oriental  languages  to  the  king,  and  joint^librarian  of  the 
Escorial  In  1763  he  became  principal  librarian,  a  situa- 
tion which  he  appears  to  have  held  tiU  his  death  in  1791. 
Casiri  publisheil  a  work  entitled  Bibliotheca  Arabico- 
Uispana  Stcurialenait,  2  vols,  fol.,  Madrid,  17G0-1770. 
It  is  a  catalogue  of  above  1800  Axabic  MSS.,  which  he 
found  in  the  library  of  the  Escorial ;  and  it  also  contains 
a  number  of  quotations  from  Arabic  works  on  history. 
The  MSS.  are  classified  according  to  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  The  second  volume,  which  is  furnished  with 
a  copious  index,  gives  an  account  of  a  large  collection  of 
geographical  and  historical  MSS.,  which  contain  valuable 
information  regarding  the  wars  between  the  Moors  and  the 
Christians  in  Spain.  A  full  view  of  the  contents  of  the 
whole  work,  with  some  pob'tical  comments,  is  given  in  the 
first  appendix  to  Harris's  Philological  Inquiries,  and  in  the 
second  appendix  to  Berington's  Literary  History  of  ike 
Middle  Ages, 

CASORIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  five  miles  north-east  of 
Naples,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  painter  Fietro  Martino. 
Population  about  7000. 

CASPE,  a  city  of  Spain,  m  tha  province  of  Aragon, 
about  55  miles  south-east  of  Saragossa  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Quadabnpe,  which  runs  into  the  Ebro  a  short 
distance  below  the  town.  Its  prosperity  is  dne  to  the 
mines  of  iron  and  of  coal  which  abound  in  its  vicim'ty,  and 
which  have  given  rise  to  manufactories.  It  has  a  castle 
and  several  convents  and  hoepitals,  and  is  famous  in 
history  as  the  scene  of  the  congress  of  the  Aragonians, 
Catalonians,  and  Yalencians  in  1412,  which  elected 
Ferdinand  of  Castile  to  the  throne.  It  was  captured  from 
the  Moors  by  Alphonso  II.  in  1168,  and  bestowed  on  the 
knights  of  St  John.     Population  in  1867,  9402. 

CASPIAN  SEA  The  Caspian  Sea,  which  was  known 
under  that  name  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Herodotus 
having  given  a  generally  accurate  account  of  it,  stating 
chat  it  is  an  inland  sea  having  no  connection  with  the 
ocean),  is  the  largest  of  those  salt  lakes  or  closed  inland  seas 
which  may  be  considered  as  *'  survivals  '  of  former  oceanic 
areas ;  and  it  is  the  one  whose  physical  and  biological 
conditions  have  been  most  fully  studied.^  These  conditions 
are  in  many  respecta  extremely  peculiar;  and  tolerably 
certain  conclusions  of  great  interest  may  be  drawn  from 
them,  in  regard  to  the  past  history  of  the  large  extent  of 
low  steppes  that  lie— chiefly  in  Asia,  but  partly  in  Europe 
also — to  the  east,  north,  and  west  of  its  present  area. 
These  will  be  most  fitly  considered  after  a  general  survey 
has  been  taken  of  the  existing  basin  of  the  Caspian,  and  of 
its  relations  to  the  surrounding  land. 

*  Seo  flspeoially  tho  '^Kuplsoho  Studien  "  of  Prof.  Von  Baer,  in  the 
81  Potenbois  BiOU  Sei,,  ana  in  EmL-m's  Archiv,  Huss,,  185$,  1850. 


The  general  form  of  the  Caspian  may  be  described  as  a 
broad  Imnd,  with  sides  almost  straight  and  parallel,  except 
near  its  norUiem  end,  where  it  turns  sharply  round  to  the 
east  The  general  direction  of  its  axis  is  about  N.N.E. 
and  S.S.W.,  ranging  from  kt  47^  20'  to  36*  40'  N.,— its 
most  northerly  point  nearly  coinciding  with  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Und,  and  its  most  southerly  being  about  half- 
way between  the  towns  of  Reshd  and  Astmbad.  The 
distance  in  a  straight  line  between  these  two  points  i» 
about  740  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  average  breadth 
of  its  middle  portion  is  about  210  miles,  but  Uie  eastern 
extension  of  its  northern  portion  into  the  Bay  of  Mertvy 
Kultuk  increases  the  width  of  thi^  part  to  430  miles ;  and 
its  southern  portion  abo  widens  to  nearly  300  milea.  The 
total  area  is  estimated  at  about  180,000  square  miles. 

The  most  important  fact  in  the  physioil  geography  of 
the  existing  Caspian  is  that  its  surface  is  84  feet  below 
that  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  may  be  considered  as  not  diffsF 
ing  much  from  the  general  oceanic  level 
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Sketch  Hap  of  Caspian  Sea. 

The  basin  of  the  Caspian  may  be  considered  as  consist- 
ing of  three  distinct  parts, — ^the  northern,  the  middle,  and 
the  southern.  The  northern  portion  is  extremely  shallow, — 
its  bottom,  which  is  nowhere  more  than  50  feet  below  the 
surface,  being  a  continuation  of  the  almost  imperceptible 
slope  of  the  steppe,  so  that  there  is  no  definite  shore-line. 
It  is  into  this  portion  that  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  and  the 
Kuma  discharge  themselves ;  and  the  deposit  of  alluvium 
which  these  rivers  bring  down  is  gradually  raising  its 
bottom,  and  will  in  time  convert  it  into  a  salt  znarsL 
Along  the  north-western  border  of  this  basin,  from  the 
delta  of  the  Volga  to  that  of  the  Kuma,  a  space  of  250 
miles,  the  shore  is  gashed  with  thousands  of  narrow 
channels,  termed  limansj  from  12  to  30  inile%  in  length, 
separated  by  chains  of  hillocks  called  bugors,  which  pass 
landwards  into  the  level  ground  of  the  steppes.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mouths  of  the  Volga  and  Kuma)  the 
OXCO88  of  water  which  these  rivers  briog  down  at  tkt  tima 
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flf  lilt  melting  of  the  snows  posses  into  these  channels,  and 
inds  to  keep  them  open ;  so  that  when  the  inandation  is 
ofsr,  the  sea  again  flows  into  them.  But  along  the  inter- 
Teaing  part  of  the  ooast,  the  channels,  like  the  interrening 
hiDocks,  sre  not  continnoos,  hot  form  chains  of  little  lakes, 
•epsrsted  by  sandy  isthmnses.  Altliongh  these  channels 
nn  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  yet  &ey  have  a  some- 
what fan-like  arrangement ;  their  centre  of  radiation  being 
the  higher  part  of  ^  isthmus  which  separates  the  basin  of 
the  C^an  from  the  north-east  portion  of  the  Black  Sea, 
—a  fftet»  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  of  no  small  significance. 
Hie  coast4ine  of  the  Bay  of  Mert^y  Koltnk,  on  the  other 
hsnd,  is  formed  by  a  chain  <^  low  calcareous  hills,  con- 
itituting  the  rampart  of  the  plateau  of  Ust  Urt  or  Turkoman 
IiUimus,  which  divides  the  Caspian  from  the  Sea  of  Aral ; 
and  it  is  between  head-lands  of  this  high  plain  that  the 
long  extension  of  this  bay  termed  the  Earasn  (or  Black 
Wster)  runs  inland,  the  town  of  Koto  Alezandrovsk 
being  situated  near  its  entrance. 

The  northern  bosin  of  the  Caspian  may  be  considered 
to  terminate  on  the  west  side  with  the  Bay  of  Euma,  and 
OB  &e  east  with  the  hilly  peninsula  of  Mangishiak,  on 
which  the  town  of  Novo  Fetrovsk  ii  situated.  To  the 
8011th  of  the  line  joining  tliese  points,  in  the  parallel  of 
44'  10'  N.  lat,  the  western  shore -line  Ib  higher,  and  the 
wster  deepens  considerably, — thus  forming  the  middle 
bean  of  the  Csspian,  which  may  be  considered  to  extend 
as  hr  south  as  Cape  Apsheron,  the  south-eastern  termina- 
tioB  of  the  great  Caucasian  range.  This  middle  basin 
lecdyes  the  hirge  river  Terek,  which  discharges  itself  by 
•erend  months  (some  of  them  entering  the  Bay  of  Kuma) 
through  an  alluvial  delta;  and  several  smaUer  streams 
low  into  it  from  the  slopes  of  the  Caucasian  mountains 
throng  the  low  plain  which  intervenes  between  their  base 
ind  the  border  of  the  Caspian.  Near  the  most  consider- 
ihle  of  these,  the  Eabir  Yalama,  a  rocky  spur  of  the 
Gucssus  comes  down  nearly  to  the  sea ;  and  a  narrow 
pan  is  thus  formed,  which  has  been  fortified  from  very 
asdent  times,  being  formerly  known  as  the  Albania  or 
Cvfia  Pylcgf  and  now  as  the  Pass  of  Derbend,  this  being 
a  amall  town  built  on  the  declivity  in  which  the  range 
tenninates.  The  eastern  shore  of  this  portion  of  the  Caspian 
is  formed  by  the  plateau  of  Ust  Urt,  or  "  high  plain,**  a 
nry  remarkable  plateau  from  550  to  727  feet  above  the 
lerel  of  the  Caspiaxi,  which  extends  from  its  eastern  shore 
to  the  sea  of  Aral,  rising  abruptly  from  I:  oth  seas,  and  ranging 
about  400  miles  in  the  north  and  south  direction;  its  north 
and  south  borders  are  formed  by  a  precipitous  face  or  diff, 
which  has  mndi  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  sea-margin« 
As  it  is  composed  of  later  Tertiary  strata,  its  elevation 
ust  have  ocoirred  at  a  time  not  geologically  remote.  The 
hiadlands  of  the  Ust  Urt  form  sn  abrupt  coast-line  along 
the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  middle  basin, 
vith  occasional  bays  into  which  several  small  streams  from 
the  plateau  discharge  themselves.  Further  south,  however, 
^  pkteau  recedes,  and  the  knd  shelves  off  more  gradually ; 
and  here  an  extensive  but  shallow  basin  presents  itself  (of 
vhieh  more  will  presently  be  said)  ahnost  entirely  cut  off 
^raa  that  of  the  Caspian,  termed  the  Earaboghac,  or 
Bb^  Gulf.  To  the  south  of  this  the  coast-line  rises  again ; 
>Dd  a  peninaula  is  formed  by  an  extension  of  the  Balkan 
Menntsina,  which  may  be  considered  as  forming  the 
nvthem  termination  of  the  middle  besin.  Except  along 
^  ahore-lines,  the  depth  of  this  basin  everywhere  excedes 
t^  of  the  northern, — bong  greatest  in  its  middle  portion, 
^here  over  a  small  area  it  reaches  400  fathoms,  whilst  it 
Mows  again  towards  the  south,  where  there  is  a  sort  of 
odgs  between  Cape  Apsheron  and  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
it^  avenge  d^th  of  30  fathoms,  that  separates  it  from 
teaoatham  basin. 


The  mmihem  basin  ranges  from  the  Balkan  Peninsula  on 
the  east  and  Cape  Apsheron  on  the  west  to  the  shore-line 
formed  by  the  base  of  the  great  Elburz  range  of  mountains, 
which  curves  round  its  low  and  swampy  border,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Eur  to  Astrabad,  at  an  average  dis- 
tance of  about  40  miles,  rising  in  the  peak  of  Sawalui  near 
Tabrees  to  15,800  feet,  and  in  the  snow-capped  summit  of 
Demavend,  on  whose  southern  slope  Teheran  is  situated, 
to  18,600  feet  These  mountains  are  composed  of  granite 
and  porphyry,  and  are  covered  with  recent  volcanic 
deposits.  S(mth  of  Cape  Apsheron,  this  basin  receives 
the  large  river  Eur,  which  drains  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Caucasian  range ;  and  this  is  joined,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  its  mouth,  by  another  large  river,  the  Aras  or 
Arax  (the  ancient  Araxei)^  which  forms  the  boundsry 
between  Russian  Trans-Caucasia  and  Persia.  The  joint 
channel  discharges  its  water  by  several  mouths,  part  of 
them  opening  into  the  Gulf  of  Eizil-Agatch,  which  is  the 
most  considerable  extension  of  the  southern  basin.  From 
the  mouths  of  the  Eur  to  the  Qulf  of  Enseli,  which 
resembles  the  Earaboghas  on  a  smaUer  scsle,  there  is  no 
considerable  stream ;  but  not  for  to  the  east  of  the  town 
of  Reshd  of  which  Enseli  is  the  port,  the  Sefid  or  White 
River  discharges  itself,  this  being  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Eizil-Usen  with  another  considerable  river,  the  two 
together  draining  a  laige  portion  of  the  slopes  of  the 
western  division  of  the  Elburz  range,  and  of  its  extension 
towards  the  Caucasus.  The  southern  border  of  the  Caspian, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Sefid  and  Astrabad,  receivea 
numerous  small  streams  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Elburz,  but  no  considerable  river ;  the  Bay  of  Astrabad, 
however,  receives  at  its  northern  end  the  Attruk,  a 
river  of  considerable  importance,  which  drains  an  extensive 
valley  enclosed  by  the  mountain  ranges  that  form  the 
southern  border  of  the  desert  plains  of  Ehiva.  On  the 
eastern  coast,  opposite  to  the  Qulf  of  Eizil-Agatch,  are  the 
Balkan  Bay  and  the  Adji-Bojur  Bay,  which  lie  between 
extensions  of  the  Balkan  Mountains!  One  or  both  of  these 
bays,  it  may  now  be  pretty  confidently  stated,  formerly 
received  the  mouths  of  the  ancient  Oxu$  (now  Amou-Daria), 
when  it  discharged  itself  into  the  Caspisn,  instead  of  into 
the  Sea  of  Aral;  and  there  is  further  reason  to  believe 
that  a  communication  here  at  one  time  existed  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  through  a  furrow  which 
lies  along  the  southern  border  of  the  Ust  Urt,  and  which 
terminates  in  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  Qulf  of 
Aboughir,  a  southern  extension  of  Lake  Aral  now  dried 
up.  The  depth  of  the  southern  basin  of  the  Caspian  is 
for  the  most  part  considerable,  ranging  in  its  central 
portion  between  300  and  500  fathoms. 

Drainage  Area, — The  drainage^irea  of  the  Caspian  is 
much  more  extensive  on  the  north  and  west  than  on  the 
east  and  south.  The  Volga  is  estimated  to  dryiin  an  area 
of  527,500  square  miles,  and  the  Ural  an  area  of  85,000 
square  miles, — these  two  rivers  together  probably  bringing 
down  more  water  than  the  Danube  and  the  Don  pour  into 
the  Black  Sea.  When  to  these  we  add  the  Euma,  the 
Terek,  the  Arax  and  Eur,  the  Sefid,  and  the  Attruk,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  total  amount  of  river  water  annuaUy 
discharged  into  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  must  be  almost, 
if  not  quite,  the  equal  of  that  which  is  discharged  into  the 
basin  of  the  Black  Sea.  Tet  the  whole  amount  of  fresh 
water  returned  by  rain  and  rivers  to  the  basin  of  the 
Caspian  is  only  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  lose  by 
evaporation  from  its  surface, — as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
its  present  level  remains  constant,  or,  if  it  dianges  at  all, 
rather  sinks  than  rises.  Now  that  the  level  of  the  Caspian 
was  formerly  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Bkck  Bea, 
although  at  present  84  feet  below  it,  is  shown  by  the 
erosion  ol  the  rocks  that  formed  the  original  sea-shore  of 
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Iho  sonthem  basin^  which,  at  the  height  of  from  65  to  80 
feet  above  the  present  levely  have  been  fnrrowed  oat 
into  tooth-flhaped  points  and  needles;  and  if  the  water 
were  again  to  rise  to  that  level,  it  would  overflow 
many  hondred  thonsand  square  miles  <^  the  southern 
steppes,  extending  the  area  of  the  basin  as  far  as  Saratov. 
19ow  supposing  the  Caspian.to.  have  been  formerly  in 
communioation  with  the  general  oceanic  area  (which  will 
be  hereafter  riiown  to  be  almost  a  certainty),  a  reduction 
ol  its  level  and  a  contraction  of  its  area  would  follow 
as  a  necessary  consequence^  whenever  that  communication 
was  cut  off.  For,  as  the  evaporation-area  would  have 
then  been  much  greater  than  it  is  at  present,  whilst 
the  drainage-area  would  have  been  the  same,  there  must 
have  been  a  great  excess  of  loss  by  evaporation  over  the 
water  returned  by*  rain  and  rivers ;  and  this  excess,  pro- 
ducing a  reduction  of  level,  would  have  reduced  the  area 
of  the  northern  shallow  portion,  until  it  contracted  itself 
within  its  present  limits.  That  this  reduction  was  rapid, 
is  indicated  by  two  sets  of  facts ; — ^first,  the  absence  of  any 
erosion  of  Tocks  between  the  level  of  the  old  erosion  and 
the  present  level ;  and  second,  the  fan-like  arrangement  of 
the  liman*  and  intervening  htgort  on  the  north-west  shore, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  these  channels  can 
have  been  formed  except  by  the  furrowing  of  the  soft  soil 
during  the  sinking  of  the  water,  corresponding  to  that 
which  is  seen  on  a  small  scale  on  the  muddy  banks  of  a 
reservoir  in  which  the  water  is  being  rapidly  lowered  by 
the  opening  of  a  sluice-gate. 

SaUnUff  of  ihe  WaUr  qf  the  Caspian, — ^It  might  have 
been  anticipated  that  such  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of 
the  Caspian  water  as  must  have  taken  place  in  this  lower- 
ing of  its  level,  would  have  shown  itself  (as  in  the  Dead 
Sea)  in  an  increase  of  its  salinity ;  whereas  the  fact  is  that 
the  proportion  of  salt  in  the  water  of  the  Caspian,  though 
varying  in  different  parts  of  the  basin,  and  also  at  different 
seasons,  is  generally  much  less  than  the  proportion  in 
oceanic  and  even  in  Black  Sea  water. 

In  the  northern  portion,  whose  shallowness  causes  the 
enormous  amount  of  fresh  water  brought  down  by  the 
Yolga^  the  Ural,  and  the  Terek  to  exert  the  greatest  diluting 
influence,  the  salinity  is  so  slight  (espeoally  when  the 
ordinary  volume  of  these  rivers  is  augmented  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows)  that  the  water  is  drinkable^  its  specific 
gravity  not  being  higher  than  1-0016.  In  the  central  and 
southern  basins,  on  the  other  hand,  which  contain  a  body 
of  salt  water  too  large  to  be  thus  affected,  the  salinity  is 
stated  by  Yon  Baer  to  be  about  one-third  that  of  ordinary 
sesrwater,  the  average  sp.  gr.  being  about  1-009.  This  re- 
duction from  what  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  its 
original  amount  seems  fully  explained  by  Yon  Baer,  who 
traces  it  to  the  number  of  shallow  lagoons  with  which  the 
basin  is  surrounded,  every  one  of  them  being  a  sort  of 
natural  salt-pan  for  the  evaporation  of  the  water  and  the 
deposit  of  its  saline  matter  in  the  solid  form.  The  process 
may  be  well  studied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Novo  Petrovsk, 
where  what  was  formerly  a  bay  is  now  divided  into  a  large 
number  of  banns  presenting  every  degree  of  saline  con- 
centration. One  of  these  still  occasionally  receives  water 
from  the  sea,  and  has  deposited  on  its  banks  only  a  thin 
layer  of  salt ;  a  second,  likewise  full  of  water,  has  its 
bottom  covered  bya  thick  cinst  of  rose-coloured  crystals 
like  a  pavement  of  marble;  a  third  exhibits  a  compact 
mass  of  salt,  on  which  are  pools  of  water  whose  surface  is 
more  than  a  yard  below  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  a  fourth 
has  lost  all  its  water  by  evaporation,  the  stratum  of  salt 
left  behind  being  now  covered  iriih  sand.  A  similar 
concentration  is  taking  place  in  the  Earasu ;  for  notwith- 
standing the  proximity  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ural  and  Yolga, 
the  proportion  of  salt  there  rises  to  musk  a  d^ree  (the  sp. 


gr.  being  1*057)  that  animal  life  is  almost,  if  not  entirdy^ 
suppresMd.  In  the  Peninsula  of  Apsheron,  again,  thue 
are  ten  salt  lakes,  from  one  of  which  10,000  tons  of  salt 
are  annually  obtained. 

This  process  of  elimination  goes  on,  however,  upon  its 
greatest  scale  in  the  Earaboghax,  whose  nearly  drcnlaf 
shallow  basin,  about  90  miles  across,  is  almost  entirely 
cut  off  from  the  Caspian  by  a  long  narrow  spit  of  land, 
communicating  with  it  by  a  channel  which  is  not  more 
than  about  150  yards  broad  and  5  feet  deep.    Through 
this  channel  a  current  is  stated  by  Yon   Baer  to  be 
continually  running  inwards  (during  the  summer  months, 
at  least)  at  an  average  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour ;  this 
rate  being  accelerated  by  westerly  and  retarded  by  easterly 
winds,  but  never  flowing  at  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  per 
hour.     The  navigators  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  Turkoman 
nomads  who  wander  on  its  shores,  struck  with  the  constant 
and  unswerving  course  of  this  current,  have  supposed 
that  its  waters  pass  down  into  a  subterranean  abyss,  throuj^ 
which  they  reach  either  the  Persian  Gulf  or  the  Black  Sea,-— 
an  hypothesis  for  which  there  is  not  the  least  fonndatioo, 
and  which  is  directly  negatived  by  comparison  of  levela 
The  current  is  really  due  to  the  indraught  produced  by 
the  excess  of  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  basin, 
which  is  exposed  to  every  wind  and  to  intense  summer 
heat^  and  which  receives  very  little  return  from  streams 
The  small  depth  of  the  bar  seems  to  prevent  the  return  of 
a  counter-current  of  highly  saline  water,  such  as,  in  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  keeps  down  the  salini^  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean (see  Meditsbsanban),  none  such  having  been 
detected  by  the  careful  investi^tions  of  Yon  Baer.    And 
thus  there  is  a  progressively  increasing  concentration  of  the 
contents  of  the  basin  of  the  Earaboghax,  so  that  seab 
which  used  to  frequent  it  are  no  longer  found  there,  and 
its  borders  are  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.     Layen  of 
salt  are  being  deposited  on  the  mud  at  the  bottom ;  and 
the  sounding-line,   when  scarcely  out  of  the  water,  is 
covered  with  saline  crystals.     Taking  the  lowest. estimates 
of  the  salinity  of  the  C^pian  water,  ^  the  width  and  depth 
of  the  channel,  and  of  the  speed  of  the  current.  Yon  Baer 
has  shown  that  the  Karabo^iaz  daily  withdraws  from  the 
Caspian  the  enormous  quantity  of  350,000  tons  of  salt 

Now,  if  such  an  elevation  of  the  bar  were  to  take  place 
as  should  cut  off  the  basin  of  the  Earaboghas  from  that  of 
the  Caspian,  the  former  would  quickly  <<imini>li  in  ex- 
tent, and  the  concentration  of  its  waters  would  cause  an 
increased  deposit  of  salt  to  take  place  on  its  bottom. 
According  to  the  proportion  between  the  evaporation  from 
the  area  so  reduced  and  the  return  of  fresh  water  by  rain 
and  streams,  the  Earaboghas  would  either  be  converted 
into  a  shallow  lake  of  extremely  salt  water,  or  into  a  salt 
marsh,  or  might  altogether  dry  up  and  disappear,  leaving 
behind  it  a  thick  bed  of  "rock-salt"  resembling  the 
deposits  contained  in  the  Saliferous  strata  of  various 
geological  periods.  These  several  conditions  all  obtain  at 
the  present  time  in  different  parts  of  the  great  area  of  the 
steppes  of  Southern  Russia.  There  are  several  small  salt 
lakes  which  receive  water  enough  from  rain,  snow,  and 
streams  to  compensate  for  the  loss  they  sustain  by  evapora- 
tion ;  these  especially  occur  in  the  Eirghix  stoi^)ee,  which 
lie  to  the  north-east  of  Astrakhan,  between  the  Yelga  and 
the  Mongo4Jar  Hills  that  form  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Ural  range ;  the  most  noteUe  of  them  being  Lake 
Elton^  which  lies  about  200  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
present  border  of  the  Caspian,  and  from  which  large 
quantities  of  salt  are  annually  orocured.  There  are  large 
tracto  of  these  steppes,  again,  which  are  alternately  mnd^ 
and  white  with  salt,  according  as  they  are  maistened  by 
rain  or  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  son ;  one  oi  theee^ 
lying  between  Lake  Elton  and  the  River  Ural,  eeeopMB  a 
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I  Area  aboat  79  feet  below  the  present  lerel  of  the 
CMpun,  end  more  than  160  feet  bebw  that  of  the  Black 
tSea.  Ereiywhere  the  aand  of  theae  ateppes  eontains  lan 
«diiiiztiire  of  salt ;  and  there  are  Tarioua  local  aoonmnla- 
iiocia  of  aah^  often  aaaociated  with  marl,  haying  ahella  and 
Mi4>onee  imbedded  in  them,  and  thna  clearly  marking  the 
aitea  of  lakea  which  smriTed  for  a  tims  the  redaction  of  Teyel 
«nd  receaaion  of  the  northern  border  of  the  Oaapian,  but 
viuch  are  now  entirely  dried  np. 

CUmate  <^  the  Caspian. — The  temperature  of  the  Oaspian 
«rea  is  remariuible  for  ita  wide  range,  both  geographical 
«id  aeaaonal, — the  difference  between  the  mean  winter 
temperatiireB  of  ita  northern  and  sonthem  extremities  being 
very  great,  whilst  over  its  whole  extent  a  high  snmmer 
tamperatvire  prevaik.  The  Jannary  isotherm  cS  15*  skirts 
Hi  northern  border ;  that  of  20^  crosses  it  at  the  line  of 
dmakm  between  ita  northern  and  middle  basins ;  that  of 
9ff  creases  it  between  its  mid(Ue  and  its  sonthem  portions ; 
and  that  of  40*  akirta  its  sonthem  border.  Thns  between 
the  mean  winter  temperatures  of  the  northem  and  sonthem 
•ztremities  of  the  CSsspian  there  is  a  gsogrojphical  rangt  of 
29*.  Tliese  means,  however,  do  not  indicate  the  extremely 
lofw  lemperatnrea  whidi  prevail  over  the  whole  region  of 
^0  ateppea  during  the  preralence  of  north-east  windf ; 
Ibe  thermometer  £en  sinking  to  -  20*,  or  even  lower,  on 
the  level  areas,  whilat  on  the  elevated  plateau  of  Ust  Urt 
m  temperature  of  -30*  is  nothing  remarkable.^  The 
Jnlj  iaothenn  of  75*,  again,  crosses  the  middle  basin  of 
file  Osapiatt,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  January  isotherm 
«f  25*;  and  that  <^  80*  skirU  the  southern  border  of  the 
«eay  neatly  coinciding  with  the  January  isotherm  of  40*;  so 
iSbaXfSkbwuan  annual  romgeu  50*  over  the  northem  portion 
of  die  baaan,  and  40*  at  its  southem  extremity.  Thesesum- 
mar  ilieana  give  no  troer  indication  than  the  winter  means 
«£  the  extremes  <tf  temperature  occasionally  reached ;  thus 
H^jor  Wood  saw  the  thermometer  mark  110*  in  the  shade 
en  the  bank  of  the  Oxus,  recalling  to  his  recollection  the 
intanee  heat  of  Annesly  Bay  in  the  Abyssinian  eroedition.. 

The  shallow  northem  basin  of  the  Oaspian  is  frosen 
dning  the  entire  winter,  and  the  ice  sometimes  extends  to 
Hm  middla  beam ;  the  deep  sonthem  basin  on  the  other 
iMnd,  IS  never  frocen  over. 

Tim  prevalent  winds  of  the  Oaspian  are  the  south-east, 
which  usually  Uow  between  October  and  March,  and  the 
north  or  north-weat,  which  are  common  between  July  and 
September.  They  sometimes  continue  with  great  violence 
lor  dnya  together,  rendering  navigation  dangerous,  and 
iDondnting  Uie  shores,  wherever  these  are  low  and  flat, 
^gamai  which  they  blow.  The  same  cause  tends  to  distntb 
the  general  level  <tf  the  water,  which  is' raised  or  lowered 
ly  £rom  4  to  8  feet  at  the  north  or  the  south  end  of  the 
basin,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  and  when 
IUb  diangea  suddenly,  as  it  often  does,  strong  currents  are 
generated.  There  are  no  perceptible  tides  in  the  Caspian  ; 
«Bd  the  changea  of  level  occasionally  observed  without  any 
wind  to  account  for  them  seem  attributaUe  on  the  one 
hand  to  inequality  between  the  evi^>oration  and  the  retnm 
of  wnter  by  rain  and  rivers,  and  on  the  other  to  differences 
a  atmoapherie  pressure  between  one  part  of  the  area  and 
enofher,  such  as  alter  the  level  of-the  Baltic  (see  Baltic). 
It  wae  stated  by  Oolonel  Monteith  {Royal  Geographical 
Jcmmal^  voL  iiL),  Uiat  during  his  residence  in  that  part  of 
Ana  from  1811  to  1828,  the  Caspian,  '<  as  weU  as  every 
other  lake  in  Peiaia,  had  sensibly  deoreaJied  in  depth;*  but 
•'jT'^fittig  to  the  information  given  him  by  the  inhabitants 
of  bmli,  there  is  a  rise  and  fall  of  several  feet  in  periods 
of  thirty  jeaxa  ;  and  TonBaer,  by  whom  the  question  was 

^  It  «M  b«e  llMt  tiM  tzpadltioB  of  FwoflM^,  in  1839^40,  lost  sn 
tat  200  of  Its  ISLSOO  ctBMli. 


carefully  oxamined,  could  not  obtain  an  evidence  that  tuy 
continuous  reduction  of  level  is  at  present  in  progresa. 
There  is  indeed  reason  to  believe  that  the  level  of  the 
Oaspian  was  once  mnch  lower  than  it  is  at  present ;  for  at 
Derbend,  whoee  foundation  is  assigned  to  Alexander, 
masonry  has  been  ascertained  to  exist  at  a  depth  of  60 
feet  below  the  present  surface  level ;  and  as  it  is  recorded 
that  the  BLhorasmians  made  an  offer  to  Alexander  to  conduct 
his  army  to  Colchis,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  ridge  at  the 
southern  end  of  what  is  now  the  middle  basin  could  then 
have  been  crossed  dry-shod.  This  does  not  appear  very 
improbable,  if,  as  ancient  geographers  and  historians  ex- 
plicitly state,  the  Volga  flowed  in  their  time,  not  into  Ihe 
Caspian,  bat  into  the  Sea  of  Axoff, — a  condition  which  seems 
to  have  persisted  as  late  as  the  5th  century.  •The  channel 
of  its  lower  part  would  then  have  been  that  of  the  present 
River  Don,  which  at  one  part  approaches  so  closely  to  that 
of  the  Volga,  that  the  two  are  united  by  a  canal  of  less 
than  50  miles'  length. 

Fauna  of  the  Caspian, — The  animal  life  of  this  inland 
sea  presents  a  remarkable  admixture  of  marine  and  fresh- 
water typea.  The  presence  of  seals  and  herrings  seems  an 
nnmistakable  indication  of  ita  former  communication  with 
the  ocean,— ^and  this  rather  northwards  with  the  Polar  Sea 
than  westwards  through  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean. 
Again,  the  Oaspian  abounds  in  salmon,  a  fish  that  may  be 
considered  essentially  marine,  though  resorting  to  rivers  to 
breed  And  among  its  most  notable  and  valuable  inhabi- 
tants are  four  species  of  Sturionidm — the  sturgeon,  the 
sterlet,  the  sevriouga,  and  the  beluga — which  are  essentially 
eatuaiy'fish,  ascending  rivers  itom  their  mouths.  The 
fisheries  are  extremely  valuable, — a  very  large  amount  of 
fish  being  salted  for  transmission  to  distant  parts,  while 
the  SturionidsB  afford  the  principal  supply  of  caviars 
(prepared  from  their  roe)  and  of  isinglass  (their  swim- 
bladders  cut  into  strips)  for  the  whole  world.  The 
MoUnscan  fauna  is  not  by  any  meana  proportionally 
numerous  or  varied  It  principally  consists  of  these  wide- 
spread marine  forms  whidi  are  able  to  adapt  themselves  to 
a  variety  of  conditions,  and  especially  to  a  Ireduction  In  the 
salinity  of  the  waters  they  inhabit^  which  (as  in  the  parallel 
case  of  the  Baltic)  t^ds  to  dwarf  the  races  of  mollusks 
subjected  to  it 

Naphtha  and  FetroUum  Springs, — ^Various  parta  of  the 
shore  of  the  Caspian  abound,  in  naphtha  and  petroleum. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Peninsula  of  Apsheron, 
and  with  the  Island  of  Tchilehon  or  NaphthaUa^  which  liee 
near  the  opposite  coast,  off  the  Bay  of  Balkan.  The  whole 
soil  of  Apsheron  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  naphtha,  which 
rises  wherever  a  hole  is  bored;  and  round  the  town  of 
Baku  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  bituminous  springs,  from 
many  of  which  considerable  supplies  of  naphtha  are  drawn. 
Some  of  these  are  constantly  burning;  and  one  of  them, 
tormed  the  ''burning  field,"  w|»  formerly  a  celebrated 
"  shrine  of  grace  "  to  the  Qhebers  or  Parsees,  multitudes  of 
pilgrims  resorting  to  it,  as  Mahometans  do  to  Mecca. 

Former  ExtefU  of  the  Caspian. — ^From  what  has  been 
stated,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  (1)  that  the  area 
of  the  Caspian  must  have  formerly  been  much  more  exten- 
sive than  at  preaent^  and  (2)  that  it  must  at  some  time 
have  had  free  communication  with  the  ocean.  It  was  long 
since  pointed  out  by  Pallas  that  the  presence  of  salt  lakes, 
dry  saline  deposits,  and  sea  ahells  dt  the  same  species  as 
those  nbw  inhabiting  the  Caspian,  over  a  very  large  extent 
of  the  steppes  to  the  east,  north,  and  west  of  the  present 
basin,  can  only  be  a^ccounted  for  on  such  an  hypothesis ; 
and  he  traced  out  what  may  probably  be  regarded  as  n 
northem  ahore-line,  along  the  base  of  the  Mongocijar  hilla. 
Further,  the  fauna  of  the  Caspian  corresponds  so  remark- 
ably with  that  of  tho  Bkck  Sea  on  the  one  side,  and  with 
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ihat  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  on  the  other,  that  it  can  icarcely 
be  doubted  they  were  formerlj  in  free  eommonication 
with  one* other;  and  the  linee  ot  this  oommnnication  can 
be  prettj  certunlj  traced  out  bj  the  peculiar  lowneas  of 
the  leveU.  Thua  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea, 
or  rather  the  Sea  of  AzoS,  it  would  have  lain  acroaa  the 
low-lying  portion  of  the  steppe,  which  is  at  present  a 
receptacle  for  the  drainage  of  tiie  surrounding  area,  forming 
the  long  and  shallow  Lake  Manytsch.  And  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Aral  Sea  it  probably  followed  both  the 
northern  and  the  southern  borders  of  the  Vst  Urt,  which 
would  haye  thua  formed  an  insulated  platform.  If  the 
elevation  of  level  were  sufficiently  great  to  raise  the  water 
in  Lake  Aral  to  the  height  whidi  it  had  in  former  times 
(as  is  shown  by  various  clearly  discernible  landmarks),  it 
would  have  overflowed  a  large  area  to  the  south  also ;  and 
of  this  again,  some*  parts  of  the  coast-line  are  traceable. 
A  very  idight  further  elevaflon  would  bring  it  into  oom- 
municatbn  with  the  Arctic  Sea. 

There  is  much  to  support  this  view,  not  only  in  the 
writings  of  ancient  geographers  and  in  the  incidental 
notices  which  have  been  gleaned  from  the  records  of  early 
travel,  but  also  in  the  physical  relations  of  the  three  basins 
now  forming  separate  seas.  For  if  the  outlet  of  the 
Bosphorus  wore  dosed,  the  progressive  accumulation  of  the 
excess  of  fresh  water  whidi  at  present  escapes  from  the 
Black  Sea  by  that  channel  ^see  Black  Siu),  would  in  no 
long  time  cause  an  overflow  into  the  basin  of  the  Caspian ; 
since,  although  the  Black  Sea  proper  is  separated  from  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Caspian  by  the  mountainous  region 
of  the  Caucasus,  yet  between  the  Sea  of  Axoff  and  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Caspian  there  is  o^Iy  the  low 
steppe  inhabited  by  the  Don  Cossacks  and  the  Kalmucks ; 
and,  according  to  Migor  Wood,  an  elevation  of  the  Black 
Sea  to  no  more  than  23  feet  above  its  present  level  would 
cause  it  to  overflow  into  the  basiu  of  the  Caspian  by  the 
line  of  the  Manytsdu  The  continuance  of  such  an  overflow 
would  in  time  raise  the  Caspian  to  the  same  level,  and 
would  thus  produce  (as  already  shown)  an  immense 
extension  of  its  area.  For  although  that  area  would  be 
prevented  by  the  interposition  of  the  Ust  XJrt  from  directly 
spreading  towards  the  Sea  of  Aral,  yet  a  continued  rise 
of  the  Caspian  would  enable  its  water  to  find  its  way 
along  the  north  and  south  of  that  plateau,  so  as  to  extend 
Itself  over  a  large  part  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  depression, 
induding  what  is  now  the  isolated  Sea  of  Aral,  and 
completely  surrounding  the  Ust  Urt,  which  would  rise  as 
an  island  in  the  midst  of  it.  A  rise  of  168  feet  above  the 
sea  would  bring  it  up  to  the  level  of  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  and 
it  is  considered  by  M^jor  Wood  that  a  farther  rise  of  about 
62  feet,  making  220  feet  in  all,  of  which  there  is  distinct 
evidence  in  horijsontal  water-marks,  would  cause  this 
Asiatic  Mediterranean  to  overflow  its  northern  boundary 
into  the  watershed  of  the  Tobol,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Obi,  through  which  its  water  would  be  discharged  into 
Polar  Sea.  And  it  is  a  fact  of  no  little  interest,  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  communication  between  the  Aralo- 
Caspian  basin  and  the  Northern  Ocean  was  most  distinctly 
affinned  by  Strabo  and  other  ancient  geographers. 

Kow,  as  there  is  strong  reason  to  suspect,  from  the 
evidence  of  recent  Yolcanic  change  in  that  locality,  that 
the  opening  of  the  Bosphorus  took  place  within  a  period 
which,  geologically  speaking,  was  very  recent^  it  does  not 
seem  at  all  improbable  that  this  event  (which  some  writers 
identify  with  the  dduge  of  Deucalion)  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  changes,  by  which  the  ^Asiatic  Mediter- 
ranean *  eame  to  be  diioded  into  the  three  separate  basins 
which  now  constitute  its  "survivals.*  Supposing,  then, 
the  level  and  extent  of  this  great  inland  sea  to  have 
been  fonnerly  such  as  just  described,  the  effect  of  the 


opening  of  the  Bosphorus  would  of  course  be  to  low«r  ita 
surface  and  to  contract  its  area.  So  long  as  the  Caspian 
retained  its  communication  with  the  Blade  Sea,  it  would 
remain  at  the  general  oceanic  level, — ^the  excess  of  the  river 
drainage  into  the  western  basin  (including  that  of  the 
Volga)  supplying  what  was  deficient  in  the  eastern.  But 
if,  by  a  slight  elevation  of  the  intervening  isthmus,  this 
communication  were  cut  off,  the  excess  of  evaporation  over 
the  Caspian  area  (which  would  have  been  previoudy  separ- 
ated from  the  Aral  Sea)  would  have  reduced  its  level  all 
the  more  rapidly,  when  the  Volga,  which  now  fumishea  its 
principal  supply,  was  not  one  of  its  affluents ;  and  we  cm 
thus  account  for  that  depression  of  its  surface  much  below 
its  present  level,  which  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  time 
of  Alexander.  By  the  subsequent  deflection  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Volga  from  the  Sea  of  Axoff  into  the  basin  of 
the  Caspian,  the  level  of  the  latter  would  have  been  raised 
again,  and  its  area  extended,  until  that  equality  came  to  be 
established  between  the  evaporation-loss  and  the  river- 
supply  which  obtains  at  the  present  time. 

The  changes  produced  in  the  eastern  portion  of  fh» 
**  Asiatic  Mediterranean  "  by  the  opening  of  the  Bosphoroa 
would  have  been  yet  more  considerable.  In  consequence 
of  the  greater  elevation  of  the  Aralian  area,  a  comparatiTely 
sUght  reduction  of  level  would  have  served  to  lay  dry  a 
lai^  proportion  of  it,  and  to  cut  off  all  communication  with 
the  Caspian  except  by  a  narrow  outlet ;  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  levd  in  what  thenceforth  existed  as  an  isolated 
ba^in  would  depend  upon  the  relation  between  its  evapora- 
tion and  its  river-supply.  This  supply  is  mainly  dmiTed 
from  two  principal  rivers: — the  Syr  Darya  (the  ancient 
Jaxartes),  which  takes  its  rise  in  Uie  high  valleys  to  the 
east  of  Kokand,  flows  through  that  khanate  in  a  weaterlj 
direction,  and  now,  after  passing  Khojend,  turns  suddenly 
northwards,  and  then  to  the  north-west,  and  finally  dischargee 
itself  into  the  Sea  of  Aral  near  its  northern  extremity ;  and 
the  Amon  Darya  (the  andent  Oxim),  which  rises  in  tlie 
plateau  of  Pamir  and  the  high  valleys  of  the  Hindu  Kush — 
its  sources  being  in  dose  proximity  to  those  of  the  Indna, — 
and  then,  rapidly  descending  into  the  great  Turcoman 
Plain,  at  present  continues  onwards  in  a  north-west  directton 
to  Khiva,  after  passing  which  it  flosrs  iatb  the  southern  end 
of  the  Aral  Sea.  A  large  proportion  of  the  water  of  both, 
these  rivers,  however,  is  withdrawn  from  them  in  the  latter 
part  of  their  course, — partly  by  percolation  through  the 
sandy  soil  (there  being  no  defined  river-beds),  and  partly 
through  the  extensive  irrigation  by  which  the  dweUera 
along  their  course  render  productive  the  otherwise  barren 
land.  The  supply  which  they  bring  to  the  existing  Aral 
Sea  does  not  suffice  to  keep  it  up  to  its  present  level,  as  ia 
proved  by  recent  exact  observation  ;  and  it  is  dear,  there- 
fore, that  even  the  whole  body  of  water  they  bring  down 
could  not  have  maintained  the  level  of  the  Ibx  lar^  area 
over  which  it  must  have  originally  spread,  and  that  this 
must  consequently  have  been  rapidly  reduced.  Kow  there 
is  very  distinct  evidence,  both  historical  and  physical,  that 
the  Oxus,  witlin  a  comparatively  recent  period,  flowed 
westwards  across  the  desert  of  Khwaream,  near  the  parallel 
of  39**  N.,  and  dischrjged  itself  into  the  Caspian  baain 
through  the  Balkan  Bay.  And  there  is  also  much  reason 
to  bdieve  that  the  Syr  Darya  also,  or  a  considerable  part 
of  it^  once  flowed  westwards  where  it  now  takea  its 
northerly  bend,  crossed  the  desert  of  Kiczd  Koom,  and 
flnding  its  way  into  the  Uzboy  furrow  which  ddrta  the 
southern  border  of  the  Ust  XJrt|  poured  its  water  into  the 
Caspian.  Thua  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  Aral  Sea» 
deprived  of  its  two  main  affluents,  must'either  have  entirelj 
dried  up,  or  have  been  reduced  to  a  salt  marsh,  until  at 
change  in  theif  course  filled  its  basin  to  somewhat  above  Its 
present  level 
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Thm  it  would  appear  that  the  eonditum  ci  the  Aialo- 
OMfrian  ana  muat  have 'undergone  verj  ooniideiable 
iftentiona  within  the  hiatoric  period;  and  it  ii  main- 
<«ned  bj  Mijor  Wood  (The  Shorei  of  Lak$  Aral,  1876) 
'-who  hat  recenilj  inveetigated  the  whole  aobject  both 
phjiically  and  historically, — ^that  theee  alteratioai  may  have 
tek«i  place  without  any  anch  geological  disturbancee  as 
fooie  physical  geogn^hers  haye  supposed  necessary.  Some 
of  these  changesy  he  argues,  may  be  fairly  attributed  to 
kmoaa  agency,  which  can  be  ahown  to  have  exerted  a  eon- 
liderable  influence^  not  only  oin  the  amount  of  water  carried 
sloDg  by  the  two  great  rivers  of  the  Aralian  area,  but 
f  Tan,  it  is  probable,  on  their  course. 

Bat  the  hypothesis  <^  an  Asiatic  Mediterranean  will  not 
«f  itieif  account  for  the  facts  which  indicate  that  its  basin 
vas  formerly  in  free  communication  with  the  general 
coesaic  area.  For  as  the  water  of  this  great  inland  sea 
must  have  risen  to  220  feet  above  its  present  level,  to 
hare  escaped  across  the  ridge  that  formed  its  northern 
boondaiy,  into  the  watershed  of  the  Obi,  only  an  outward 
or  oveiflow  current  could  have  passed  that  ridge,  and  no 
set-water  could  have  entered  the  basin  from  the  outside, 
flioee  the  saltness,  not  only -of  the  water  of  the  Caspian 
sod  Aral  seas,  but  of  that  of  the  numerous  lakes  still 
Rfflainiog  in  the  most  depressed  spots  formerly  covered 
Iff  the  Asiatic  Mediterranean,  together  with  the  large 
sdmiztnre  of  salt  in  the  sand  that  covers  what  is  now  its 
diied-np  bed,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  snpposiCion 
thst  this  •  Asiatio  Mediterranean  was  itself  a  **  survival " 
of  an  extenaion  of  the  oceanic  area  properly  so  called, — 
rettining  not  only  much  of  its  salinicy,  but  a  portion  of  its 
diaiaeteristie  fauna.  And  this  conclusion  derives  confirma- 
tioa  from  tho  fact  (ascertained  by  the  researches  of  the 
Boiiian  naturalist,  Bogdanoff)  that  the  polar  fauna  may 
\»  traced  through  the  succession  of  salt  lakes  lying  to  the 
aorih  of  the  Aral  Sea,  and  that  its  proportion  increases  as 
we  approach  the  Polar  Ocean.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the 
whole  of  thia  area  was  submerged  during  the  Cretaceous 
ptnod, — what  is  now  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  having 
thea  extended  (with  little  interruption  of  its  continuity) 
from  the  American  -continent  to  Siberia.  The  general  rise- 
ef  the  Asiatic  and  European  part  of  its  sea-bed,  which 
todc  place  at  the  end  of  the  Secondary  period,  may  not 
inprobably  have  cut  off  tiie  Asiatic  Mediterranean,  endos- 
isg  it  within  the  limits  already  pointed  out,  and  at  the 
atoie  time  elevating  it  above  the  general  level  <^  the  sea. 
Under  these  conditions  it  would  have  for  some  time  retained 
naeh  of  its  original  saltness ;  and  this  seems  the  explana- 
tioa  of  the  fact  that  the  marine  sheUs  which  are  now 
<eatterod  over  the  ancient  searbed,  and  are  occasionally 
foQnd  accumulated  in  masses,  ars  much  larger  than  the 
ebeOaof  the  same  species  now  inhabiting  the  weakly-saline 
Cbs^n.  If  the  river-drainage  into  this  area  were  more 
Ata  sufEUnent  to  equalize  ^itB  loss  by  evaporation,  it  may 
htre  remained  without  any  essential  alteration  of  its  con- 
ditions, until  the  opening  of  the  Boephorus  initiated  a  new 
^seeesuon  of  changes,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Aral  Sea 
appear  to  be  still  in  progress.  In  this  later  succession,  such 
ilteiations  in  the  courses  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  the 
Anlian  area  as  are  distinctly  indicated  by  historical  as 
vdl  as  physical  evidence  must  have  exerted  a  very  impor- 
teat  influence ;  and  a  due  appreciation  of  the  results  of 
tbeae  alterations  seems  (as  already  shown)  to  afford  the 
^  to  the  differences  in  the  accounts  that  have  been 
pnoL  of  the  Aral  Sea  within  the  historic  period. 

BikUoffraphy. — In  addition  to  the  writmgs  of  Professor 
Voa  Baer  and  Migor  Wood,  of  which  special  mention  has 
•hetdy  been  made,  the  student  of  the  physical  geography 
«f  the  Aialo-Oaspian  area  ahould  refer  to  the  discussion 
lictwsen  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  Sir  Henry  RawHnson  | 


in  the  J<mmd  of  the  S.  Geog.  Soe.  tot  1867 ;  the  paper  id 
Professor  Eichwald  in  the  same  journal ;  the  Aralmrfrmgt 
of  Boeeler  (Vienna,  1878)  ;  and  the  learned  2>a#  aiU  BeU 
det  Oxui  of  Professor  Qoeje  (Leyden,  1875).         (w.  B.  a^ 

CASS,  Liwia  (1782-1866),  an  American  general  and 
stateaman,  was  bom  at  £xetor.  New  Hampahire,  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  9th  October  1782.  He  bc^  life 
as  a  law-atudent,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  Four  yeara  later  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Legislature.  During  the  war  with  England  (1812- 
1814)  he  served  in  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
genecal.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  governor  of'  Michi- 
gan,— a  poaition  which  gave  him  the  chief  control  of 
Indian  affairs,  for  the  territory  was  then  ocei^ied  almoat 
entirely  by  natives,  there  being  only  6000  wlute  settlers. 
This  post  he  held  for  eighteeil  yean,  during  which  h0 
obtained  large  tracts  of  territory  from  the  Indians,  insti' 
tuted  surveys,  constructed  roads,  and  explored  the  lakes 
and  sources  of  the  MississippL  (For  an  account  of  theae 
explorations  see  Jfarth  American  Review^  L,  Iv.)  About 
this  time  also  he  amassed  the  greater  part  of  his  large 
fortune  by  judicious  purchase  of  Itmd.  In  1831  he  became 
secretary  of  war  under  Oeneral  Jackson,  and  he  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  this  office  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Florida  war.  Five  years  later  he  wA  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiarT  to  France,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Louis  Philippe,  to  whom  he  gives  the  highest  praise 
in  his  France:  tie  King,  Court,  and  GavemmetU  (1840). 
The  cause  of  his  resigning  this  appointment  was  that  he 
disapproved  of  the  concessions  granted  to  England  in  the 
treaty  concluded  with  Lord  Ashburton  by  Daniw*  Webster, 
the  American  secretary  of  state,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  ditpute  between  England  and  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  the  north-eastern  frontiers  of  the  latter  country. 
General  Cass  twice  stood  as  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
viz.,  in  1848  and  1852,  but  both  times  unsuccessfully. 
The  last  public  office  which  he  held  was  that  of  secretary 
of  war  under  Buchanan;  and,  in  the  end  of  1860,  he 
retired  into  private  life,  npon  Uie  refusal  of  the  president 
to  send  reinforcements  to  Fort  Sumter.  He  died  on  the 
17th  June  1866.  The  chief  points  of  the  policy  of 
General  Cass  were  his  defence  of  Javery,  and  his  consequent 
attack  upon  the  quintuple  treaty  which  aimed  at  its  sup- 
pression ;  his  advocacy  of  a  high  protective  tariff,  and  of 
extension  of  territory  in  the  case  of  Texas;  and  his  support 
of  the  cause  of  national  un^'ty,  notwithstanding  his  expressed 
opinion  that  the  Union  had  no  right  to  coerce  the  separate 
States.  As  an  author.  General  Cass  is  known  by  the  writ- 
ings already  mentioned,  and  by  hit  history  of  the  Indians 
o'  the  United  States,  which  appeared  in  1823.  Accounts 
of  his  life  have  been  published  by  H.  R.  Schoolcraft 
(1848),  W.  T.  Young  (1852),  and  W.  L.  O.  Smith  (1856). 

CASSA6A,  or  Cababa,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  sanjak  of  Manisa,  63  miles  east  of  Smyrna,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  raiL  An  abundant  supply  of 
water  is  conveyed  to  the  town  from  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  by  an  ancient  aqueduct  of  very  solid  construc- 
tion, which  passes  about  40  feet  below  the  level  of  the  soil, 
and  is  ventilated  by  air-shafts  every  200  yards.  Fountains 
are  consequently  numerous,  and  a  stream  of  water  flows 
down  the  middle  of  many  of  the  streets ;  but  the  lack  of 
underground  sewers  keeps  the  channels  in  a  very  filthy 
condition.  There  is  a  large  bazaar,  and  a  very  flourishing 
trade  is  carried  on  in  the  produce  of  tho  surrounding 
district  Cotton  is  the  most  important  article,  and  there 
are  four  ginning  factories  in  the  town ;  the  silk-worm  is 
largely  raued  and  exported ;  and  the  ^*  melons  of  Cassaba  * 
are  sent  not  only  to  Smyrna  but  to  Constantinople.  The 
influence  of  the  connection  with  Smyrna  is  shown  by  tho 
comparative  neglect  of  several  Eastern  customs  and  tho- 
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rery  general  nae  of  the  Greek  language.  Though  no 
identification  has  been  attempted,  the  town  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  some  ancient  city;  it  is  only  21 
miles  distant  from  the  ruins  of  Sardis.  Its  population  is 
estimated  at  15,000,  of  whom  about  10,000  are  Turks  and 
the  rest  Greeks  and  Armeniana  In  1865  a  large  number 
of  houses  w«re  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
decimated  by  cholera. 

CASSANA,  NI000L6  (1659-1714),  often  caUed  Niool- 
BTTo  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Venice,  and  became 
a  disciple  of  his  father,  Giovanni  Francesco  Oassano,  a 
Genoese,  who  had  been  taught  the  art  of  painting  by  Ber- 
nardino Strozzi("il  Prete  Genovese").  Having  painted 
portraits  of  the  Florentine  court,  and  also  of  some  of 
the  English  nobility,  Nicoletto  was  invited  to  England,  and 
introduced  to  Queen  Anne,  who  sat  to  him  for  her  likeness, 
and  conferred  on  him  many  marks  of  favour.  He  died  in 
Loadon  in  1714,  having  given  way  to  drinking  in  hia  later 
years.  Cassana  was  a  man  of  the  most  vehement  temper, 
and  would  wallow  on  the  ground  if  provoked  with  his  work. 
One  of  his  principal  paintings  is  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
now  in  Florence. 

CASSAKDER  {c  354-297  B.a),  king  of  Macedonia,  was 
probably  bom  about  354  B.O.  He  first  appears  in  history 
at  the  court  of  Alexander,  defending  his  father  Antipater 
against  the  accusations  of  his  enemies. .  Whether  it  be 
true  or  not  that  he  brought  himself  into  disfavour  by 
manifesting  his  contempt  for  the  Eastern  customs  with 
which  the  king  had  surrounded  himself,  it  is  certain  that 
he  conceited  a  great  hatred  for  Alexander,  a  hatred  so  well 
known  that  he  was  accused  of  having  caused  the  king's 
death  by  poison.  When  his  father  became  •  regent  of 
Macedonia^  Cassander  was  made  chiliarch;  but,  when 
Polysperchon  succeeded  Antipater,  he  was  not  content  with 
this  position,  but  allied  himself  with  Ptolemy  Soter  and 
Antigonus,  and  declared  war  against  the  regent  His 
success  was  such  as  to  win  over  most  of  the  Greek  States  ; 
and  he  also  effected  an  alliance  with  Eurydice,  the  ambitious 
wife  of  King  Arrhidaus.  Both  she  and  her  husband, 
however,  together  with  Cossander's  brother  Nicanor,  and  a 
number  of  others,  were  soon  after  slain  by  Queen  Olympios. 
Cassander  at  once  marched  against  Olympias,  and,  having 
forced  her  to  surrender  in  Pydna,  put  her  to  death.  Not 
long  afterwards  he  also  murdered  Roxana  and  Alexander, 
the  wife  and  son  of  Alexander  the  .Great  He  had  already 
connected  himself  with  the  royal  family  by  marriage  with 
Thessalonica,  Alexander's  half-sister,  and,  having  formed  an 
alliance  with  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  and 
defeated  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  near  Ipsus,  in  301, 
Cassander  became  undisputed  sovereign  of  Macedom'a  and 
nominal  king  of  Greece.  He  died  some  three  years  after, 
in  297  B.  a  For  the  history  of  his  campaigns  (which  is 
given  in  Diodorus,  xviii-xxL)  see  Macedonia.  Cassander 
is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  cultivated  literary  taste,  and 
we  are  told  that  his  delight  in  Homer  was  such  that  he 
could  repeat  from  memory  every  line  of  his  poems. 

CASSANDER,  Georob  (1515-1566),  a  Flemish  theo- 
logian, was  bora  at  Cadzand  (whence  his  name),  a  village 
in  Zeeland.  He  was  for  some  time  professor  of  classics  and 
theology  at  Brages  and  Ghent ;  but  most  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  endeavour  to  effect  a  reunion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches.  In  1561  he  published 
De  Ojfieio  Pii  Viri  in  hoe  Diuidio  Beliffionis,  in  which  he 
argues  that  no  one  has  a  right,  on  account  of  a  few  abuses, 
utterly  to  subvert  the  church ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
expresses  his  disagreement  with  those  who  regard  the  Pope 
as  a  deity.  His  standard  is  Scripture,  explained  by  the 
tradition  of  the  fathers,  especial  deference  being  paid  to 
those  who  lived  before  Gregory  L  Four  years  later,  in 
1565,  he  published  his   faroouH  Comtultatio   de  AriieulU 


Fidei  inter  Papuicu  et  Protedantei  eontr&venig,  in  whidi  b» 
strives  to  put  a  Catholic  interpretation  into  each  of  th» 
articles  of  the  Confession  of  Augsbuig.  Both  these  book» 
were  fiercely  attacked  by  Calvin ;  and  they  were  also  both 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Trent  Cassander'a  complete^ 
works  were  published  at  Paris  in  1616. 

CASSANDRA,  in  Grecian  story,  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  was  beloved  of  Apollo,  who  promised  to  bestow  on 
her  the  spirit  of  prophecy  if  she  would  comply  with  hm 
desires.  -Cassandra  accepted  the  proposal;  but  no  sooner 
had  she  obtained  the  gift  than  she  laughed  at  the  tempter, 
and  refused  to  fulfil  her  promise.  Apollo  revenged  himself 
by  ordaining  that  her  predictions  should  be  <Sseredited* 
and  hence  it  was  in  vain  that  she  prophesied  the  ruin  of 
Troy.  On  the  capture  of  that  dty  she  was  ravished  hy 
Ajax,  the  son  of  OHeus,  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva.  la 
the  distribution  of  the  booty,  Cassandra  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Agamemnon,  who  loved  her  deeply ;  but  again  her  fore- 
sight was  useless,  for  he  would  not  believe  her  prediction 
that  he  should  perish  in  his  own  country.  The  prophecy 
was  fulfilled,  for  both  were  slain  through  the  intriguet  of 
Clytemnestra. 

CASSANO,  a  town  and  bishop's  seat  of  Italy,  in  th» 
province  of  Calabria  Citra,  seven  miles  KS.E.  of  Castro-^ 
villari.  It  stands  in  a  concave  recess  of  a  steep- monntaiik, 
round  an  isolated  rock,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  grand 
feudal  castle.  It  has  hot  sulphureous  baths,  of  great  local 
reputation,  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery.  Maca> 
roni,  stamped  leather,  table-linens,  and  cotton  and  silk, 
stuffs  are  manufactured ;  and  coro,  fruits,  and  oil  are  raised 
in  the  vicinity.  Cassano  is  usually  identified  with  the 
CatUllum  Caristanum  of  Pliny,  and  Cosa  in  Agro  Thurina 
of  Caesar ;  and  one  of  the  towers  of  its  castle  is  stiU  knowB 
as  Torre  di  Milo  or  Milo's  Tower,  in  memory  of  the  death 
of  Cicero's  famous  client     Population,  9035. 

CASSAVA  is  the  name  given  to  the  farinaceont  root 
stocks  of  two  nodes  of  Euphorbiaceous  plants,  the  Bitter 
Cassava,  Jfanthot  utilisiima,  and  the  Sweet  Cassava^  If, 
Atpi,  both  highly  important  sources  of  food  starches.  The 
plants  are  natives  of  South  America,  but  the  Bitter  Oassava^ 
which  is  the  most  important  of  the  two  in  an  economic 
sense,  has  been  introduced  into  most  tropical  regions,  and 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  East  Indian  Archipdago^ 
from  which,  as  well  as  from  Bradl  and  other  Soutk 
American  states,  its  starch  in  the  form  of  tapioca  is  a  staple 
article  of  export  The  Bitter  Cassava  root  is  fusiform,, 
sometimes  attaining  a  length  of  3  feet  and  a  weight  of 
about  30  lb.  Its  sap  contains  hydrocyam'c  add,  and  being 
therefore  highly  poisonous,  the  root  cannot  be  eaten  in  a 
fresh  condition ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Sweet  Oassavs^ 
is  perfectly  innocuous,  and  is  employed  as  a  table  vege- 
table. Elxposure  to  heat  dissipates  the  poisonous  prindple, 
and  the  concentrated  juice  is  in  that  state  used  as  the  basi» 
of  Cassareep  and  other  sauces.  From  the  Bitter  Cassava 
roots  many  different  food  preparations  are  made  in  Brazil. 
The  roots  are  preserved  for  use  by  being  simply  deaned, 
sliced,  and  dried ;  from  such  dried  slices  manioc  or  cassava 
meal  used  for  cassava  cakei,  iic.,  is  prepared  by  rasping. 
The  starch  also  is  separated  and  used  for  food  under  the* 
name  of  Brazilian  arrowroot ;  and  this,  when  agglomerated 
into  pellets  on  hot  plates,  forms  the  tapioca  of  commerce^ 
Cassava  starch  has  a  stellate  hilum,  which  readily  distiiK 
guishes  it  under  the  microscope  from  other  starchea.  Its 
microscopic  appearance  is  fi^nored  under  AiiftowsooT,  tc^ 
ii  p.  631,  fig.  6. 

.  C  ASSEL,  or  Kassel,  the  capital  of  the  former  electorate 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  in  Western  Germany,  and,  since  its  annexa- 
tion by  Prussia  in  1866,  tho  capital  of  the  province  of 
Hesse  Nassau,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
River  Fulda,  over  which  a  stone  bridge  leads  to  tho  lower 
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aev  town.  The  iiTer  ib  uaTigable,  and  railwaji  connect 
die  town  with  all  parts  of  Germanj.  The  streetR  of  the 
old  town  are  narrow  and  crooked,  bat  those  of  the  upper 
and  lower  new  town,  and  the  three  snburbs,  are  not  sor- 
paamd  bj  anj  in  Germany.  The  principal  streets  are  the 
Kdnigsstrave  (5100  feet  long  and  60  bi<oad),  the  BelleYa»- 
Steasse,  and  the  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Strasse  (180  feet  broad 
with  four  rows  of  linden  trees).  The  Friedrich's  Flats  is 
the  largest  sqnare  in  Germany,  being  1000  by  450  feet 
It  contains  a  marble  statne  of  Landgrave  Frederick  XL, 
and  commands  a  fine  view  from  the  open  side.  The  former 
raudence  of  the  electors  fronts  this  square,  as  well  as 
the  Mnseam,  considered  the  finest  building  in  the  town. 
Hue  museum  contains  various  valuable  collections  of 
enriositiea,  interesting  moaaics,  a  library  of  100,000  volumes 
and  valuable  manuscripts.  In  the  cabinet  of  curiosities 
there  is  a  complete  collection  of  clocks  and  watches  (includ- 
ing the  sch^alled  Egg  of  Nuremberg),  from  the  earliest 
to  the  present  time.  Among  other  public  places  and 
buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
with  a  ^lendid  interior ;  the  liilitary  School ;  the  Kdnigs 
Flats,  with  a  remarkable  echo;  the  Karl's  Flats,  with  the 
statue  of  Landgrave  Charles :  the  Martin's  Flats,  with 
a  large  church  containing  the  burial-vaults  of  the  Heaaian 
pnnc88» 
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Hie  QaUery  of  Faintings  in  the  Bellevue  Castle  has 
attncted  of  late  many  visitors  to  Cnsnel,  as  it  contains 
nomerous  likeft  ^ctuvrej  the  most  of  which,  before  1866, 
were  not  accessible  to  the  public  Among  these  are  fine 
ipedmens  of  Holbein,  Cranach,  Ddrer,  lUmbrandt,  Yan- 
djek,  Rubens,  Ifabuse,  Teniers,  Metsu,  Wouvermann,  F. 
Fetter,  Rnysdael,  Titian,  Quido  Rend,  C.  Dolce,  the 
Ottaecia,  Yeronese,  MnrUlo,  and  many  other  eminent 
paiittefB.  The  town  contains  numerous  educational  institu- 
tioos,  indoding  a  polytechnic  school,  an  academy  of  the 
fine  arts,  a  lyceum,  and  a  military  academy.  The  descend- 
tski  of  the  French  refugees  who  founded  the  upper 
new  town  have  a  chnreh  of  their  own  and  a  hospital,  and 
the  Jews,  a  very  handsome  synagogae.  Music  is  much 
coUIvatad  and  there  ia  a  good  opera  with  a  fiist-rato 


orchestra,  of  which  Louis  Spohr  was  at  one  time  con- 
ductor. The  opera  house  or  theatre  was  built  by  Jerome 
Napoleon.  Trade  has  7€tj  much  increased  of  late,  and 
among  the  manufactures  are  steam  engines  and  locomotives, 
articles  in  silver  and  gold,  philosophical  instruments, 
tobacco,  sugar,  cotton  and  linen  cloth^  hats,  leather,  car- 
riages, poroeUin,  soap,  and  chemicals.  There  are  also 
several  breweries ;  and  two  fairs  are  held  annually.  The 
celebrated  chemists  Bunsen  and  Kolbe  are  natives  of  CaaseL 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  the  Orangerie  ChAteau, 
'  and  the  Au^garton,  a  favourite  promenade,  with  a  marble 
batL 

On  a  slope  of  the  Habichtswald  Mountains,  three  miles 
from  Cassel,  and  approached  by  an  avenue,  is  the  famous 
summer  palace  ^with  park  and  forest)  of  Wilhelmshohe, 
sometimes  callea  the  VersaUles  of  Qermany.  Napoleon 
III  resided  here  after  the  battle  of  Sedan.  The  surround' 
ing  gardens  are  beautifully  adorned  with  fountains, 
caacades,  lakes,  and  grottoes,  the  principal  fountain  sending 
up  a  jet  of  water  180  feet  high  and  12  feet  in  diameter. 
Here  also  is  an  interesting  building  called  the  Loewenbur^ 
erected  a  century  ago  in  the  style  of  a  fortified  castle,  and 
containing  among  other  things  portraito  of  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts.  The  prmcipsl  curiosity  is  the  Earlsburg  cascade, 
which  is  placed  in  a  sort  of  broad  ravine,  thickly  wooded 
on  both  sides.  A  staircase  of  900  steps  leads  to  the  top. 
On  one  of  the  landings  is  a  huge  rudely-carved  stone  figure 
of  the  giant  Ehceladus,.  and  at  the  top  is  an  octegon  bcdld- 
ing  caUed  the  Riesenschloss,  surmounted  by  a  colossal 
copper  figure  of  the  Famese  Hercules,  31  feet  high,  whose 
dub  alone  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate  from 
eight  to  ten  persons.  *  In  difiereut  parte  of  the  park,  and 
espedallv  from  the  OctagoiL  charming  vi^ws  are  obtained. 
The  pari  was  first  formed  by  Landgrave  Frederick  11. 
(whose  consort  was  Mary,  daughter  of  George  IL  of 
England),  and  was  finished  by  his  successor,  after  whom 
it  was  namecL  and  who  is  said  to  have  employed  2000 
workmen  for  fourteen  years  in  ite  constructioa  ' 

Ferhaps  the  earliest  mention  of  Cased  occurs  in  a  docu- 
ment of  the  year  913,  when  the  name  appears  in  the  form 
of  Chassala.  The  town  was  fortified  by  the  Landgrave 
Fhilip  the  Magnanimous  in  the  I6th  centuir ;  and  in  1687 
it  was  augmented  by  the  formation  of  the  Upper  New 
Town  by  the  Landgrave  Charles.  In  1762  it  was  captured 
by  Frederick  of  Brunswick,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  during 
which  it  had  been  defended  by  the  French  under  Diesbach ; 
and  not  bng  after  ite  fortifications  were  dismantled.  In 
1807  it  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia; 
in  1813  it  was  bombarded  and  captured  by  the  Russian 
general  Chemicheff ;  in  1830,  1831,  and  1848  it  was  the 
scene  of  violent  commotions ;  from  1850  to  1851  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Frussians,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Austrians ; 
and  in  1866  it  passed  definitively  into  the  possession  of 
Fnissia.  Of  late  it  has  become  a  very  thriving  town,  and 
is  now  a  very  favourite  reeidence  for  strangers.  Fopula- 
tion  (1875),  50,000. 

CASSEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
and  arrondissement  of  Hazebrguck,  is  situated  28  miles 
N.W.  of  Lille,  on  an  isolated  hill,  800  feet  high,  which 
commands  a  most  extensive  view  in  all  directions.  Portions 
of  the  three  kingdoms  of  France,  Bdgium,  and  England 
can  be  seen,  with  32  towns  and  100  villages,  including  St 
Omer,  Dunkirk,  Ypres.  and  Ostend.  The  public  buildings 
comprise  a  castle,  a  commund  coUege,  and  a  museuui;  aiid 
the  ancient  mansion  known  as  La  Noble  Cour  de  Cassel 
is  classed  among  the  historic  monunento  of  France.  Tlie 
manufactures  of  the  town  are  lace,  thread,  stockings, 
pottery,  leather,  and  oil ;  and  ic  also  trades  in  cattle.  It 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  CaMlum  Mormomm^ 
and  was  certainly  a  Roman  station,  as  the  nnmaroua 
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remainB  of  the  Oflllo-Bomaii  period  eafficiently  attest  It 
is  f reqnentlj  mentioned  in  Ihe  jrars  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  was  the  scene  of  important  battles  in  1071,  1328,  and 
1677.  In  1771  General  Yandamme  was  bom  in  the  town. 
Popnlaiion  in  1872,  3250. 

CASSIA  BAKK  is  the  aromatic  bark  deriTed  from 
yarioos  species  of  Cinnamomum  other  than  0,  teylanicum, 
which  is  the  sonrce  of  the  true  cinnamon  of  coomierce.  The 
greater  part  of  the  supply  coming  from  China,  it  is  some- 
times termed  Chinese  cinnamon.  The  tree  or  trees  which 
yield  the  Chinese  supplies  are  yeiy  extensivejy  cultivated 
throughout  the  southern  provinces  of  that  empire,  and 
grow  with  little  call  for  attention  in  situations  unsuited 
for  other  forms  of  cultivation.  From  various  species  of 
Cinnamomvm,  cassia  is  also  obtained  in  Northern  India 
and  Nepal,  in  Java,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  bark  is  imported  into  England  in  bundles, 
which  are  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  in  length,  and  weigh 
about  1  ftk  The  bundles  consist  of  quills  of  bark  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  generally  single,  rarely 
double^  The  bark  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  true 
cinnamon;  the  taste  is  more  pungent  and  the  flavour 
less  delicate,  though  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  cinnamon. 
A  large  quantity  of  thick,  woody  bark,  of  inferior  quality, 
is  now  imported  under  the  name  Cassia  vera,  or  WUd 
Cassia.  The  properties  of  cassia  bark  -  depend  on  the 
presence  of  a  volatile  oil — the  oil  of  cassia,  which  is 
imported  in  a  pretty  pure  state  as  an  article  of  commerce 
horn  Canton.  Cassia  bark  is  in  much  more  extensive 
demand  on  the  Continent  of  Europe'  than  in  Great  Britam, 
being  preferred  to  cinnamon  by  Southern  nations.  Both 
oQ  and  bark  are  useful  in  mecUcine  ;  but  their  chief  use 
is  for  flavouring  liqueurs  and  chocolate,  and  in  cooking 
generally.  When  ground  as  a  spice  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish cassia  from  cinnamon,  and  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  Bibstitute  the  cheap  common  spice  for  the  more  valuable 
article.  The  adulteration  may  be  detected  by  the  behaviour 
uf  a  decoction  in  presence  of  iodine,  which,  in  the  cose  of 
cinnamon,  produces  little  effect,  but  with  cassia  strikes  a 
deep  blue  colour.  Cassia  Buds,  which  have  a  pleasing 
cinnamon  flavour,  are  the  immature  fruits  of  the  tree  or 
trees  which  3rield  Chinese  cassia.  They  are  brought  in 
considerable  quantities  from  Canton,  and  used  as  a  spice 
and  in  confectionery.  Some  confusion  occasionally  arises 
from  the  fact  that  Cassia  is  the  generic  name  of  an 
extensive  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  which,  in  addition  to 
various  other  medicinal  products,  is  the  source  of  the  senna 
leaves  which  form  a  most  important  article  of  materia 
medica. 

CASSIANXJS,  JoAKKEs  Ebeicita,  or  Joannes  Mas- 
BiLiBNSia,  a  celebrated  recluse,  and  one  of  the  flrst  founders 
of  monastic  institutions  in  Western  Europe,  was  probably 
bom  about  360,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
the  year  448.  The  place  of  his  nativity  has  been  much 
disputed,  but  he  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the 
monastery  of  Bethlehem,  with  lus  friend  Germanus.  In 
company  with  that  monk  he  visited  Egypt,  and  dwelt  for 
several  years  among  the  ascetics  of  the  desert  near  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  In  403  he  repaired  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  received  ordination  as  deacon  from  the  hands  of 
Chrysostom.  At  Marseilles  he  founded  two  religious 
societies— a  convent  for  nuns,  and  the  abbey  of  St  Victor, 
which  during  his  time  is  said  to  have  contained  5000 
inmates.  In  later  times  his  regulations  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
tation, and  were  adopted  by  the  monks  and  nuns  of  Port 
RoyaL  He  was  eventually  canonized  ;  and  a  festival  in 
his  honour  long  continued  to  be  celebrated  at  Marseilles  on 
the  25th  of  Jmy.  Cassianus  was  one  of  the  first  and  most 
prominent  of  the  Semi -Pelagians,  a  sect  who  rejected  the 
Angustinian  positions  that  man,  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  is 


by  nature  whoDy  worthless  and  incapable  of  even  rigbl 
desire,  and  that  everything  holy  in  him  is  the  Divine  gift^ 
bestowed  without  reference  to  any  merit,  or  even  wish,  on 
his  part ;  but  did  not  assert,  with  Pelagius,  that  man  is  bom 
perfectly  pure,  and  that  the  exercise  of  his  free-will  is 
sufficient  to  secure  salvation.  Cassianos  maintained  that 
while  man  is  by  nature  sinful,  he  yet  has  some  good 
remaining  in  him,  and  that»  while  the  immediate  gift  of 
God's  grace  is  necessary  to  salvation,  conversion  may  also 
be  commenced  by  the  exercise  of  man's  wilL  He  furth^ 
assertCvi  that  God  is  always  willing  to  bestow  his  grace  on 
all  who  seek  it,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  he 
sometimes  bestows  it  without  its  being  sought  These  views 
have  been  held  by  a  very  large  part  of  the  church  from 
his  time,  and  embrace  much  of  the  essence  of  Arminianism. 
The  style  of  Cassianus  is  careless  and  even  slovenly,  and 
displays  no  marks  of  literary  polish,  but  its  direct  simpUdtj 
is  far  superior  to  the  rhetorical  conceits  and  affectations 
which  dbfigure  most  of  the  writings  of  that  age.  He  has 
left  ColUaianes  Patrum,  or  conferences  of  the  fathers  of  the 
desert ;  De  Jnstitutiono  Comcbicrum,  in  twelve  books,  of 
which  the  first  part  gives  an  account  of  the  Eastern 
monasteries,  and  the  second  contains  discourses  on  the 
eight  worst  sins ;  and  seven  books  upon  the  Incamatum,  in 
confutation  of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  The  first  edition  of 
his  collected  works  is  that  of  Basel,  1559 ;  the  best  are 
those  of  Frankfort,  1722,  and  of  Leipsic,  1733,  which 
contain  commentaries  by  Gaset 

See  G.  F.  Wiggen,  Ds  Joanne  Oassiano  AfassHlsnti,  Bortock,  1834. 
1825  ;  andOefirlroii,  BiUoria  Semipslagianiswi,  Gdttiiigen,  1829. 

CASSINI,  the  name  of  a  family  of  distinguiihed  as* 
tronomers,  who  succeeded  one  another  as  directors  of  the 
Observatory  at  Paris  for  four  generations. 

Giovanni  Domxnioo  Cassini,  the  first  and  most  famotis^ 
was  bom  at  Perinaldo,  near  Nice,  on  8th  June  1625,  and 
died  on  14th  September  1712.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  of  Genoa,  among  whom  he  gained  some  reputation 
as  a  writer  of  Latin  verse.  His  study  of  astronomy  was 
introduced  by  a  fancy  for  astrology ;  Init,  notwithstanding 
the  success  of  several  of  his  predictions,  he  became  convinced 
of  the  baseless  character  of  the  art,  and  thenceforth  gave 
himself  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  the  science,  in  which,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  had  made  so  much  progress  that 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  University  of 
Bologna.  Here  he  made  the  observations  on  the  comet  of 
1652  which  formed  the  subject  of  his  first  book;  in  this 
he  denied  that  comets  are  free  from  subjection  to  law, 
and  explained  them  as  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  exhala- 
tions from  the  earth  and  from  tiie  stars.  About  this  time 
he  gave  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  experiments  on  the 
transfusion  of  blood,  and  on  the  habits  and  structure  of 
insects.  Five  years  later  he  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
plajring  his  ability,  as  a  man  of  business,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  dispute  between  Bologna  and  Ferrara  caused  by  the 
inundations  of  the  Po ;  and  his  success  was  such  that  he 
was  asked  to  continue  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the 
Bolognesa  He  was  also,  soon  after,  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  repairing  of  Fort  Urban ;  and  already  he  had 
gained  the  patronage  of  the  Pope,  Alexander  YH. 
Clement  IX.,  too,  valued  him  so  highly  that  it  was  only  on 
condition  that  he  should  return  to  Italy  after  two  or  three 
years  that  he  would  consent  to  his  accepting  Colbert's 
offer  of  the  directorship  of  the  Observatory  at  Paris. 
Cassini,  however,  became  attached  to  his  new  situation, 
was  naturalized,  and  married  a  French  lady.  On  14th 
September  1671,  he  commenced  his  observations;  and  hii 
discoveries  soon  made  him  the  best  known  astronomer  in 
Europe,  and  gained  him  a  reputation  of  an  extravagant 
character.     See  Astbonomt,  vol  ii 

Jacques  Cassini  (1677-1756).  was  the  son  of  Domenico 
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GuBaL  Aflar  hm  fsther'B  death  lie  became  director  of 
tlM  Obeerratory  at  Paris,  and  was  also  i^>pointed  to  the 
post  of  mt^brw  da  eowtpUi,  His  work,  like  hia  father's,  was 
purely  that  of  an  obaNrrer,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
hsdany  adequate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  philosophio 
bought  in  hia  own  science.  Though  he  had  some  personal 
seqnaintanoe  with  Newton  he  does  not  seem  to  have  under- 
stood his  theories,  and  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  the 
diseoreriea  of  nutation  and  the  aberration  of  light 
KeYferthele^.  largely  on  account  of  his- ^fttther's  fame,  he 
sigoyed  a  high  reputation  throughout  Europe. 

GtfsAB  Fbavooib  Cabsivi  or  CASsna  db  Tbttbt  (1714- 
1784),  was  son  of  the  preceding,  whom  Cie  succeeded  in 
both  his  appcontments.  Like  his  father  and  grandfather 
he  was  a  patient  and  accurate  obsenrer,  but  such  work  by 
ilsdf  no  longer  brought  renown.  He  published  EUmttu 
iA&trfmomU  (1740);  but  his  most  important  work  was 
his  topognphiBsl  m^*  of  France,  which  was  completed  by 
kiisoB. 

Jaoqubb  DoMiHiQini  CAssnn,  Count  de  Thuiy  (1748- 
1845X  son  of  the  preceding,  completed  the  line  of  Cassinis, 
who  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  filled  the  post  of 
director  of  the  Obaerratory  at  Paris.  He  appears  to  have 
heMmore  philoaophical  views  than  his  predecessors ;  but 
his' plana  to  improre  the  Observatory,  by  obtaining  larger 
iastmmenta,  and  by  other  means,  were  cut  short  in  1793. 
la  that  year  the  National  Assembly  decreed  that  three  of 
hii  popila  should  be  united  with  him  in  his  office,  an 
anaagemeDt  to  which  he  refused  to  submit  Next  year 
he  was  in  consequence  imprisoned  for  seven  months ;  and 
after  this  he  abandoned  astronomy,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  retirement  The  chief  events  of  his  Hfe  as  an 
astronomer  were  the  voyage  which  he  undertook  to  test  the 
diroDometers  of  Le  Boy  (1769),  and  his  association  with 
ICei^iain  and  Legendre  m  the  work  of  connecting  the 
observatoriea  of  Paris  and  Greenwich  by  means  of  a  chain 
eftriangle8(1779). 

CASSIODORUS,  MAOvrm  AuBBLnrs,  a  Roman  his- 
teriaa,  statesman,  and  monk,  was  bom  at  Scylaceum 
(SquiDace),  about  468.  According  to  his  own  statement, 
he  b^gan  public  Ufe  under  Odoacer  as  head  of  financial 
aAirsy  with  the  title  of  Ckme$  $aerarum  Icargiticnum,  By 
neodorie  he  was  raised  to  the  highest  offices ;  and,  while 
Ifae  Oatro-Oothic  power  lasted,  notwithstanding  (he  in- 
triguea  which  surrounded  the  throne,  he  continued  (with 
the  exception  of  a  short  period  of  retirement  at  the 
tyrannous  dote  of  the  reign  of  Theodoric),  to  regulate  the 
affuia  of  the  Western  empire,  and  to  support  it  by  alliances 
with  the  Eastern.  After  the  triumph  of  Belisarius,  he 
letoed,  at  seventy  years  of  ago,  to  the  monastery  of  Yiviersy 
which  he  had  founded  in  his  native  province  of  Bruttium, 
where  he  spent  about  thirty  years  of  far  more  importance 
to  the  world  than  the  fifty  during  which  he  held  the  highest 
p^tieal  authority.  He  deserves  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
int  and  moat  influential  of  those  who  set  the  monks  to 
IHerary  work,  and  thus  preserved  the  continuity  of  ancient 
aftd  modem  learning.  He  has  also  left  a  number  of  books, 
as  the  D4  Aritbus  oc  Ditciplinit  lAberalium  Literarum,  the 
,  Dt  lustiiutume  JHnnarum  Lit€rarum,'Snd  the  J)e  Arte 
i  Ormaanaiiett,  which  were  much  valued  and  used  in  the 
Jf^dle  Ages^  But  the  work  which  is  most  valuable  to  us 
is  hk  T€unarttm£puiolarum  Libri  XII.,  which  contains  the 
deereea  of  Theodoric,  and  of  his  successors,  Amalasontha, 
Athakuie,  Theodatus,  and  Yitiges,  and  is  the  best  aource 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  Ostro-Qothic  empire  in -Italy. 
The  writings  oi  Gassiodonis  evince  great  emdition,  in- 
geooitj,  and  labour,  but  are  disfigured  by  incorrectness 
^hd  an  affected  art£fidality,  and  his  Latin  partakes  much 
fif  the  oormptionv  of  the  age.  His  complete  works  were 
by  Garet^  with  an  account  of  his  life,  at  Bouen, 


1679,  and  Venice,  1729.  See  also  Salute  Martha's  Tie  de 
Cauiodore  (Paris,  1694),  and  De  Buafs  account  In  tiie 
TroMoetione  of  the  Royal  Academf  of  Jftmieh,  voL  L 

CASSIS,  a  small  seaport-town  %t  France,  hi  the  depart- 
ment of  Bouches-du-Bh6ne,  stands  In  a  narrow  valley  on 
the  Mediterranean,  10  miles  south-east  of  MaiaeilleB.  Its 
harbour  is  small,  but  it  has  some  building  yards,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  fraits  and  muscatel  wine.  The 
lighthouse  is  situated  in  42*  12'  50"  N.  ]at  and  6^  SI'  54" 
K  long.  The  town  Is  supposed  by  IXAnville  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  Boman  Careieii  Portue.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Lombards  in  57S,  but  rebuilt  in  Its  present  situation 
in  the  ISth  century.  The  Ahh6  Barth&my  was  bom 
here  in  1716.     Peculation  in  1872,  2976. 

CASSIUS  LONGINUS,  Caiub,  Is  best  known  In 
history  as  one  of  the  leaders  In  the  assassination  of  Julius 
Caeear.  Little  ia  known  of  his  early  life.  In  69  B.a  he 
served  In  the  Parthian  campaign  under  Crassus,  and  dis- 
played great  courage  and  akOL  He  succeeded  in  bringing 
off  a  division  of  the  army  after  the  defeat  of  Oarrhae,  and 
in  the  following  year,  52  B.O.,  the  government  of  the 
province  having  fidlen  into  his  hands,  he  was  aUo,  by 
cautious  and  skilful  dispositions,  to  drive  back  the  Par- 
thiana.  In  61  B.a  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  before  a 
large  force  of  the  Parthians  under  Osac^  and  Pacorus,  but 
managed  to  throw  himself  into  Antioch,  a  strongly-fortified 
town,  which  the  invaders  found  impregnabla  Tkej  were 
compelled  to  retreat^  and  Cassius,  pursuing  them  rapidly, 
gained  a  complete  victory.  He  returned  to  Bome  soon 
after,  with  a  large  fortune,  and  in  49  B.a  became  tribune 
of  the  plebs.  He  at  first  united  his  fortunes  with  those  of 
Pompey,  but  after  Pharsalia  he  surrendered  to  Caeear,  and 
was  treated  by  him  with  great  •generosity.  He  was  made 
one  of  the  legates,  and  in  44  B.a  became  prastor  peregrinus 
with  the  promise  of  the  Syrian  province  for  the  ensuing 
year.  He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  at  aU 
conciliated  by  these  favours.  He  was  one  of  the  busiest 
of  the  conspirators  against  his  benefactor,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  assassination  on  the  Ides  of  March.  Bratus 
and  Cassius  soon  afterwards  left  Italy,  and  gathered 
together  their  forces  in  Macedonia  and  Syria.  They 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  slight  opposition  that  was 
offered  them  in  the  provinces,  and  after  taking  Rhodes, 
united  at  Sardis  to  make  a  stand  against  the  second 
triumvirate.  They  took  up  their  position  at  Philippi, 
where  they  were  attacked  by  Antony  and  Octavianus.  The 
division  under  Cassius  was  defeated,  and  Cassius  himself, 
thinking  all  was  lost,  commanded  his  freedman  to  slay  him. 
He  was  buried  at  Thasos. 

CASSOWABY  (Cojtianta),  agenus  of  Strothious  Birds, 
only  inferior  in  sixe  to  the  ostrich,  and,  according  to 
Professor  Owen,  approximating  more  dosely  than  anjr  other 
living  bvds  to  the  extinct  moas  of  New  Zealand.  Not 
many  years  ago  only  a  single  species  of  cassowary  was 
known,  but  recent  researches  tfmong  the  Australasian 
islands  have  led  to  the  identification  of  at  least  other  four 
species.  They  are  all  characterixed  by  short  rudimentary 
wings,  consisting  of  four  or  five  barbless  shafts,  a  few  inches 
long,  and  apparently  useless  for  purposes  of  flight,  of 
ranning,  or  of  defence ;  and  by  loosely  webbed  feathers,  short 
on  the  neck,  but  of  great  length  on  the  rump  and  back, 
whence  they  descend  over  the  body  forming  a  thick  hair- 
like covering.  They  possess  stout  limbs,  with  which  they 
kick  in  front,  and  have  the  inner  toe  armed  with  a  long 
powerful  daw.  The  Galeated  Cassowary  {Casuariue 
galeatut)  stands  5  feet  high,  and  has  a  homy,  helmet-like 
protuberance  on  the  crown  of  its  head ;  the  front  of  the 
neck  Is  naked  and  provided  with  two  brightly-coloured 
watdea;  the  tail  is  not  apparent  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Island  of  Ceram,  where  it  ii  said  to  live  in  pairs,  feeding 
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OD  fruits  and  herbi,  and  oeoasionally  on  tmall  animala.  The 
Moornk,  or  Bennetf  •  Caaaowary  (Casuewitu  B«nnHtu),  la  a 
ahorter  and  more  robnat  bird^  approaoliing  in  the  thiokneaa 
of  ita  lega  to  the  moaa.  It  differa  further  from  the 
preoeding  apeeiea  in  having  ita  head  crowned  with  a  homy 
plate  inatead  of  a  helmet  It  haa  hitherto  only  been  found 
in  New  Britain,  where  the  nativea  are  aaid  to  regard  i%  with 
tome  degree  of  veneration.  When  captured  bj  them  ahortly 
after  being  hatched,  and  reared  by  the  hand,  it  aoon 
beoomea  tame  and  familiar  ;  all  the  apeoimena  which  have 
reached  Europe  alive  have  been  thua  domesticated  by  the 
nativea.  The  adult  bird  in  the  wild  atate  iB  exceedingly 
ahy  and  difficult  of  approach,  and,  owing  to  ita  great 
fleetneaa  and  atrength,  is  rarely  if  ever  caught  It  eats 
yoraciooaly,  and,  like  the  oatrich,  will  awallow  whatever 
cornea  in  ita  way.  It  haa  the  cnrioua  habit,  aaya  Bennett 
(Oatheringt  of  a  ITaturalUt  in  Auttralcuia),  "of  aquatting 
down  on  ita  tarsi  like  a  dog." 

OASTAGNO,  AiTDRBA  dbl  (1390-1457),  a  painter  of 
the  Florentine  School,  was  born  in  1390,  probably  at 
Castagno,  in  the  district  of  Mngello,  and  died  in  August 
1457.  He  imitated  Haaaccio  and  the  natnralista  of  his 
time  in  boldnesa  of  attitude,  but  was  deficient  in  grace  and 
colouring.  Hia  name  haa  for  abont  four  centuriea  been 
burdened  with  the  heinous  charge  of  murder ;  it  waa  aaid 
that  he  treacherously  aasassinatad  hia  colleague,  Domenico 
Venesiano,  in  order  to  monopolize  the  then  recent  secret  of 
oil  painting  as  practised  in  Flandera  by  the  Tan  Eycks. 
This  charge  ie  now  at  laat  a  proved  untruth ;  Domenico 
died  four  years  after  Andrea.  The  latter  ia  commonly 
called  *'  Andrea  (or  Andreino)  degP  Impiccati '  (of  the 
Hanged  Men) ;  this  was  in  consequence  of  his  being  com- 
missioned in  1435  to  paint,  in  the  Palaazo  del  Podestk  in 
Florence,  the  fallen  leaders  of  the  Feruzzi  and  Albizzi  —not 
(as  carrently  aaid)  the  men  of  tho  Pazzi  conspiracy,  an  event 
which  did  not  occur  until  1478,  long  after  this  painter's 
deatL  One  of  his  principal  worka  now  extant  (most  of 
them  have  perished)  ia  the  equestrian  figure  of  Nicola  di 
Tolentino,  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence. 

CAST  ALIA,  or  Foxa  Cabtajjus,  a  celebrated  fountain 
in  Greece,  now  called  the  Fountain  &f  St  John,  which  rises 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnaasus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Delphi  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  its 
water  was  used  in  the  religions  purificationa  of  the  "  Pythian 
Pilgrims."  From  ita  connection  with  the  Muaes  it  ia 
frequently  referred  to  both  by  classical  and  by  modem  poets 
as    a^  Bouroe    of    inspiration.       For   further    detaila*  aee 
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OASTANOS,  DoK  FBAXciaoo  Xaviib  di  (c.  1756- 
1852),  duke  of  Baylen,  a  Spanish  general,  who  served  in  the 
Pea  insular  War,  was  bom  at  Madrid.  The  exact  year  of 
his  birth  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  about  1756. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  military  officer ;  at  the  age*of  twelve 
>ie  had  received  a  commission  as  captain ;  and,  while  itill 
;ery  young,  he  was  sent  to  study  the  art  of  war  at  the  court 
of  Frederick  the  Great  His  first  aucceaa  was  at  Baylen, 
where,  on  the  22d  of  July  1808,  18,000  French  under 
PuDont  surrendered  to  him.  It  is,  however,  said  that  the 
chief  credit  in  this  engagement  ia  due  to  the  Swiss,  Aloys 
Reding.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  Castanos  was 
defeated  at  Tudela;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  war  he 
occupied  subordinate  positions.  He,  however,  distinguished 
himself  at  Vitoria,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army 
which  was  sent  to  assist  the  Allies  in  1815;  and  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  September  1852,  he 
held  a  high  political  position,  being  senator  and  guardian 
to  Queen  Isabella. 

CASTE.  There  are  not  many  forms  of  aocial  organisa- 
tion on  a  large  acale  to  which  the  name  Caste  haa  not  been 
applied  In  a  good  or  in  a  bad  sense.     Its  Portuguese  origin 


simply  suggests  the  idea  of  family ;  but  before  the  word 
came  to  be  extenaively  uaed  in  modem  European  langnsgei, 
it  had  been  for  some  time  identified  with  the  Brahmanic 
division  of  Hindu  society  into  olassea.  The  oorresponding 
Hindu  word  ia  vama,  or  colour,  and  the  words  foti,  kula, 
gotrn^  praffora,  and  karana  are  also  used  with  different 
shadea  of  meaning.  Wherever,  therefore,  a  writer  hss  seen 
aomething  which  reminds  him  of  any  part  of  the  extremely 
indeterminate  notion,  Indian  caste,  he  haa  uaed  the  vord, 
without  regard  to  any  particular  age,  race,  locality,  or  sel 
of  social  inatitutiona.  Thua  Palgrave  ^  maintains  that  the 
colleges  of  operativea,  which  inscriptions  prove  to  hate 
existed  in  Britain  during  the  Roman  period,  were 
practically  castes,  because  by  the  Theodoeian  code  the  wa 
was  compelled  to  follow  the  father's  employment,  and 
marriage  into  a  family  involved  adoption  of  the  family 
employment  But  theae  collegia  opifieum  aeem  to  be  jnn 
the  forerunners  of  the  volunta^  associations  for  the  regnls- 
tion  of  industry  and  trade,  the  Frith-gilda,  and  Craft- 
gilds  of  later  times,  in  which,  no  doubt,  sons  had  great 
advantagea  aa  apprenticea,  but  which  admitted  quali^ed 
atrangers,  and  for  which  intermarriage  waa  tf  matter  of 
social  feeling.  The  history  of  the  formation  of  guilds 
shows,  in  fact,  that  they  were  really  proteata  against  the 
authoritative  regulation  of  life  from  without  and  aboTs. 
In  the  Saxon  period,  at  any  rate,  there  was  nothing 
resembling  caste  in  the  strict  sense.  "  The  ceori  who  had 
thriven  so  well  aa  to  have  five  hides  of  land  roae  to  the 
rank  of  a  thegn  ;  his  wergild  became  1200  ahillings;  thi 
value  of  hia  oath  and  the  penalty  of  trespass  against  hin 
increaaed  in  proportion ;  his  descendanta  in  the  third  gene 
ration  became  gesithcund.  Nor  was  the  character  of  thl 
thriving  defined ;  it  might,  so  far  aa  the  terma  of  the  custoa 
went,  be  either  purchase,  or  inheritance,  or  the  receipt  ol 
royal  bounty.  The  successful  merchant  might  also  Uirifi 
to  thegn-right  The  thegn  himself  might  also  rise  to  tht 
rank,  the  estimation,  and  status  of  an  earL"  *  It  has  heel 
said  that  early  German  history  ia,  as  regards  this  matter,  ii 
contrast  with  English,  and  that  trae  castes  are  to  be  fond 
in  the  military  aaaociationa  \Genot9en9ehaften)  which  aro« 
from  the  older  class  of  Dienstmannen,  and  in  which  eveij 
member — ^page,  aquire,  or  knight — mnat  prove  his  knightl] 
descent ;  the  Bauemstand,  or  rural  non-military  population 
the  Burgerstand,  or  merchant-claas.  The  ministry  of  thi 
Roman  Catholid  Church,  waa,  however,  never  restricted  b] 
blood  relation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  aome  time  o 
other  professions  were  in  most  countries  hereditary.  Thni 
Preacott  '  telle  ua  that  in  Pern,  notwithatanding  the  genera 
rule  that  every  man  should  make  himaelf  acquainted  wit! 
the  varioua  arta,  "  there  were  certain  individuala  carefoll] 
trained  to  thoae  occupationa  which  miniater  to  the  want 
of  the  more  opulent  classes.  These  occupationa,  like  erez^ 
other  calling  and  office  in  Peru,  alwaya  deaoended  fron 
father  to  aon.  The  division  of  caatea  was  in  this  particula 
aa  precise  as  that  which  exiated  in  Hindustan  or  Sgjrpt 
Again,  Zurita  ^  aaya  that  in  Mexico  no  one  could  carry  oi 
trade  except  by  right  of  inheritance,  or  by  public  pennii 
aion.  The  Fiji  carpentera  form  a  aeparate  eaate,  and  in  th 
Tonga  Islands  all  the  tradea,  except  tattoo-markera,  barben 
and  dub-carvera  are  hereditary, — ^the  aeparate  clanea  beioi 
named  mataboolea,  mooaa,  and  toooa.  Nothing  ia  moi 
natural  than  that  a  father  ahould  teach  his  aon  hia  hand! 
craft,  especially  if  there  be  no  organized  system  of  publl 
instmction;  it  gives  the  father  hdp  at  a  cheap  rate,  it  i 
the  easiest  introduction  to  life  for  the  aon,  and  the  enstoi 

>  History  tf  Rim  and  Progrtm  ^  fh4  SnffUak  CbmttfhtiJM,  L  M 

*  Stabb'a  ConttiiuO^nat  IlMory  ^Sngtand,  L  p.  192. 
»  History  Hf  P0ru,  L  143. 

*  Happort  sur  Us  dyfflrsntts  eta$m$  d4  eh^  dmM  U  nctmtn§  Mspsifi 
1840,  p.  223. 
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tr  nputation  of  tbe  father  at  a  eraftaman  ia  often 
tiie  moat  important  l^gaoj  he  haa  to  leave.  Th$  valae 
«f  tranamitted  akill  in  the  aimple  crafta  waa  reiy 
great;  and  wbat  waa  once  uuTeraal  in  commnnitiea,  atill 
lorfiTea  in  outlying  portiona  of  oonununitiea  which  have 
not  been  brooght  within  the  general  market  of  exchange. 
Bat  ao  long  aa  thia  prooeaa  remains  natural,  there  can 
be  no  qneation  of  caate,  which  impliea  that  the  adoption 
of  a  new  prof eaaicm  ia  not  merely  nnnaoal,  but  wrong  and 
{NUbahabla  Then,  the  word  caate  haa  been  applied  to 
nered  corporationa.  A  family  or  a  tribe  ia  conaecrated  to 
the  aerrice  of  a  particular  altar,  or  all  the  altars  of  a 
particular  god.  Or  a  semi-eacred  class,  auoh  aa  the  Brehona 
or  the  Barda,  ia  formed,  and  theee,  and  perhape  aome  q>eci- 
ally  dignified  profeadona,  become  hereiditary,  the  oUiera 
remaining  ine.  Thus  in  Peru,  the  prieata  of  the  Sun  at 
Cdxoo  tranamitted  their  office  to  their  aona;  ao  did  the 
Qoipu-camayoc,  or  public  registrara,  and  the  amanioi  and 
Aoraeecs,  the  learned  men  and  singers.  Benjamift  Con- 
stant ^  haa  ventured  on  Uie  ambitioua  generalisation  that 
in  the  Soath^  aa  in  Judsa  and  Mezioo,  auch  con>orations 
were  hereditaiy,  but  that  in  the  North  and  West  they  wer^ 
m  general  elective.*  In  many  countries  political  ooxisidera- 
tions,  or  distinctions  of  race,  have  prevented  intermarriage 
between  classes.  Take,  for  example,  the  patricians  and  the 
plebeians  at  Rome,  or  Uie  SirapruiraA,  Aaic«M^  or  mplouooi, 
and  the  £tXft»rc€  at  Sparta.  In  Guatemala  it  was  the  law 
that  if  any  noble  married  a  plebeian  woman  he  should  be 
degraded  to  the  caate  of  mazequcd^  or  plebeian,  and  be  subject 
to  the  duties  and  services  imposed  on  that  dass,  and  that 
the  bulk  of  his  estate  should  be  sequestered  to  the  kins.' 
Ia  lialagaay  marriage  is  strictly  forbidden  between  the 
iaat  daases  of  Nobles,  Hovas,  Zarahovaa,  and  Andevoa, — 
the  lowest  of  whom,  however,  are  apparently  mere  slavea. 
AH  nationa  have  at  one  time  opposed  themselves  to  marriage 
with  foreignera,  known  chiefly  aa  enemies ;  and  all  nations 
have  oppreased,  industrially  and  politically,  the  raoea*whom 
they  have  conquered.  In  one  aense  alavery  might  be  caUed 
the  lowest  of  castes,  because  in  most  of  its  actual  forma  it 
doea  peimit  some  small  customary  rights  to  the  slave.  In 
another  aenae,  the  marriage  of  the  queen's  daughter  with 
a  comnMoer  mi^t  be  deacribed  as  an  infraction  of  caste 
rule. 

Besidee  the  forms  of  caste  we  have  mentioned,  theae  are 
many  isolated  coaunnnitiea  which  resemble  one  another  in 
the  fact  that  their  members  constantly  intermarry,  and 
which  generally  devote  themaelves  to  some  one  particular 
trade  or  industry.  Thia  "endogamy"  seems  to  be 
charaoteriatic  ol  early  aocial  arrangements,  and  therefore 
the  existing  specimens  of  endogamous  societies  in  Europe 
and  Aaia  do  not  exhibit  any  high  form  of  civilisation* 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  descendants  of  the 
"Bounty''  mutineers,  who  still  occupy  Fitcaim  Island;^ 

>  De  la  RSliffion,  U.  83. 

'  SomethiBg  like  this  b  to  be  foand  in  the  Rutti&n  notion  of  ichins, 
or  ■tatns  scoording  to  ofBdal  hierarchy  of  nmke,  ts  modified  by  the 
taaHom  of  myttimitcMeiivo,  hj  vhlch  no  one  entering  the  public  eerrice 
eosld  he  pieced  beneeth  e  person  who  had  been  snbjeot  to  his  father's 
ovdcn.  Heieditsry  nobility  st  ons  tims  belonged  to  erery  serrsnt, 
military  or  dvil,  abore  a  certain  rsnk,  and  a  family  remaining  out  of 
ifice  for  two  generations  lost  its  rights  of  nobility ;  but  in  1864  the 
prtvilcge  was  oonfined  to  srmy  colonels  and  state  couBoillors  of  the 
4A  d«s.  At  one  time,  therefore,  the  rosrttufnyia  knighij  or  special 
i^gicters,  snpeneded  by  Peter  the  Great's  harkhaincAa  hniga,  at 
TdTst  Book,  contained  a  complete  code  of  social  privilege  and  m- 
-      -    "    -  -  -  ^ 


Peter's  "  (aicl  c  ranydkk  '*  contained  fourteen  classes, 
nbfact  is  treated  of  in  the  1600  articles  of  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
BsHiaa  Code  Bood  Edhomof.  The  RussiaB  nobility,  though  de- 
prived of  their  ezsmpiiona  from  c<Miscriptioo,  personal  tsj^ation,  and 
oocporal  pnnishmeBt,  still  letain  msny  advantagee  in  the  publio  scr- 
lies.     ('*  L'Empire  dee  Tkars,"  hi  RtwM  dst  dtux  JfctUUt,  1876.) 

*  Jr&ntM,  SiM.  ^  Oual0maJa,  Tr.,  London,  1823. 
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a  community  of  Javana,  near  Somhiyay  on  the  T«nggor 
Hilla,  numbering  about  1200  persona,  distributed  in  about 
forty  villages,  and  atiU  following  the  anotot  \flindo 
religion;*  the  inhabitanta  of  variona  flahlng  TiUigM  in 
Great  Britain,  such  as  Itohinfeny  near  Stnthamptan, 
Porthmd  Island,  Bentham  in  Yorkahire,  ICooiehole  and 
Kewlyn  in  Mountsbay,  Cornwall,  Boulmer  near  Alniprick 
(where  almoet  all  the  inhabitanta  are  called  Stephenaon, 
btanton,  or  Stewart),  Bummouth,  Roaa,  «nd  (to  aome 
extent)  Eyemouth  in  Berwickahire,  Boyndie  in  BanfBihire^ 
Bathen  in  Aberdeenahire,  Buckhaven  in  Fifeahire^  Port- 
mahomaok  and  Balnabruach  in  Eaater  Boaa.  In  France 
may  be  mentioned  the  commune  ef  Bate,  near  Le  Broiaic 
in  Loire-Inf ^rieure ;  many  of  the  oaniml  cantona  of 
Br^tagne ;  the  singular  society  called  For^atlnea  snppoaed 
to  be  of  Iriah  descent,  and  living  between  8l  Aim^  and 
Bouigea;  the  aailor  population  of  PauiUae  (Qironde), 
Granville,  Airomanches,  Portel  (near  Boulogne),  and  other 
fishing  villages ;  the  Bepublio  of  Andorre  in  the  Pyrenees ; 
the  papermakera  of  Angoumoia,  Limouain,  and  Auvergne^ 
whoee  trade  seems  to  have  doomed  them  to  an  hereditary 
weakness  of  constitution ;  the  Marana  of  Auvergne,  a  race 
of  Spanish  converted  Jews,  accused  of 'introducing  qrphilia 
into  France ;  the  Hautponnais  and  Lyzelarda  of  St  Omer, 
who  have  also  a  separate  Flemish  dialect ;  the  Burins  and 
Sermoyers,  chiefly  cattle-breeders,  scattered  over  the 
department  of  Am  and  the  arrondissement  of  Bourgen 
Bresseu  The  Yaqu^ros,  shepherds  in  the  Asturiaa  Moun- 
tains ;  the  Jewish  Chuetas  of  Majorca  ;  the  Petits-Ortoles 
or  Fetits-Blancs,  descendants  of  the  original  French  settlera 
in  lUunion,  are  also  good  examples  of  vHiat  biologists  call 
**  in-and-in  breeding,"  aa  opposed  to  "  crossing."  On  a 
larger  scale  the  Icelanders,  Uie  ancient  Samaritana  (now 
almost  extinguished,  see  Timet,  4th  April  1874),  and  the 
great  and  prosperous  Jewish  nation,  may  be  ^lled  castes, 
Eo  far  as  intermarriage  is  concerned.  It  must  not  be 
imagined,  however,  that  this  is  a  general  characteiistio  of 
a  certain  stage  of  social  development  "Exogamy,"  or 
the  rule  requiring  either  absolutely  or  in  certain  circum- 
stancea  marriage  with  a  stranger,  is  recognised  veiy  widely 
even  by  modem  tribes,  especmUy  in  Am ;  and  both  these 
conditions  of  things  seem  to  have  been  preceded  by  a 
primitive  state,  in  which  the  relatione  of  the  aexes  were 
promiscuous.*  This  is  illustrated  in  the  caae  of  the 
Thlinkeets,  or  Eolosches,  who  inhabit  the  coasts  a&d 
islands  from  Mt  St  Elias  to  the  River  Nass.  This  singular 
tribe,  which  haa  an  elective  chief  and  systematic  slavery 
(chiefly  supplied  from  the  Flatheada  of  Oregon),  is  divided 
into  two  castes,  the  Wolf  and  the  Baven,  the  symbols  of 
which  appear  on  their  Louses,  boats,  robea,  and  shielda. 
The  Wolf  caste  is  subdivided  into  the  bear,  eagle,  dolphin, 
shark,  and  alca ;  the  Baven,  into  frog,  goose,  sea  lion,  owl, 
and  salmon.  ''The  young  Wolf  warrior  must  seek  his 
mate  among  the  Bavena;  and  while  celebrating  his  nupCiab 
one  day,  he  may  on  the  next  be  called  to  fight  hia  father 
in-law  over  some  hereditary  feud.''  Similarly,  the  Eutchin 
tribe  of  the  Tinneh  family,  inhabiting  the  YtJcon,  Tananah^ 
and  Peel  river-valleys,  have  a  lingular  system  of  Mema, 
There  are  three  castes ;  and  persons  of  the  came  caste  are 
not  allowed  to  marry  each  other.  The  mother  gives  caste 
to  the  children,  so  that  as  the  fathen  die  off  the  caste 
constantly  changes.  It  also  happens  that  when  a  <Md  is 
named,  the  father  adopta  that  name  and  dmjp%  his  own. 
The  system  prevents  civil  war.^ 

Caste  in  India  is  a  question  of  more  than  historical 
interest  It  is  the  great  difficolty  in  the  way  of  Govern- 
ment in  framing  laws  and  in  governing  the  army,  of  native 


•  Wsiti,  Anthropolo^  dmr  NatmrvOlker,  L  p.  482. 

•  8ee  Huth  0%  the  Marriage  ^f  Nw  JTim,  Uiodoo,  187& 
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religioas  reformers  in  attacking  the  Brahmanio  snpersti- 
tions,  and  of  the  Protestant  xniasionariea,  who  are  unable 
to  offer  in  the  British  society  of  India  a  sjmpathixing  and 
protecting  caste  in  pUice  of  that  which  it  costs  the  convert 
^  mnoh  to  leaye.  Probably  owing  to  the  extent  of  oar 
Indian  Empire,  and  the  great  yarieties  of  caste  custom 
which  preyail,  one  hears  yery  conflicting  accounts  and 
opinions  of  the  institution.  Writers  such  as  Robertson  and 
Dubois  haye  regarded  it  as  the  great  safeguard  of  social 
tranquillity,  and  therefore  as  the  indispensable  condition  of 
the  progress  in  certain  arts  and  industries  which  the 
Hindus  haye  undoubtedly  made.  Others,  such  as  James 
Mill,  denounce  it  as  now  at  least  a  great  political  blander, 
fatal  to  free  competition,  and  opposed  to  indiyidual  happi- 
ness. The  latter  yiew  assumes  a  state  of  facts  which  is 
denied  by  Mr  Colebrooke,  one  of  the  highest  authorities 
on  Indian  mattera  Writing  in  1798  he  says,^  after  point- 
ing out  that  any  person  unable  to  earn  a  subsistence  by 
the  exercise  of  his  profession  may  follow  the  trade  of  a 
lower  caste  or  eyen  of  a  higher ;  **  Daily  obseryation  shows 
eyen  Brahmans  exercising  the  menial  profession  of  a  Sudra. 
We  are  aware  that  eyery  caste  forms  itself  into  clubs  or 
lodges,  consisting  of  the  seyera  indiyiduals  of  that  caste 
Tesidizig  within  a  small  distance,  and  that  these  clubs  or 
lodges  goyem  themselyes  by  particular  rules  or  customs  or 
by-laws.  But  though  some  restrictions  and  limitations, 
not  founded  on  religious  prejudices,  are  found  among  their 
by-laws,  it  may  be  receiyed  as  a  general  maxim  thiett  the 
occupation  appointed  for  each  tribe  is  entitied  merely  to  a 
preference.  Eyery  profession,  with  few  exceptions,  is  open 
to  eyery  description  of  persons ;  and  the  discouragement 
arising  from  religious  prejudices  is  not  greater  than  what 
exists  in  Great  Britain  from  the  effects  of  municipal  and 
corporation  laws.  In  Bengal  the  numbers  of  people 
actually  willing  to  apply  to  any  particular  occupation  are 
sufficient  for  the  unlimited  extension  of  any  manufacture.'' 
This  is  corroborated  by  Elphinstone,'  who  states  that,  daring 
a  long  experience  of  India,  he  neyer  heard  of  a  single  case 
of  degradation  from  caste;  and  it  is  illustrated  by  the 
experience  of  the  British  army,  in  which  men  of  all  castes 
unite. 

The  popuUr  notion  of  modem  caste  is  that  it  inyolyes 
certain  restrictions  on  marriage,  on  profession,  and  on  social 
intercourse,  especially  that  implied  in  eating  and  drinking 
together.  But  how  far  intermarriage  is  permitted,  what 
are  the  effects  of  a  marriage  permitted  but  looked  on  as 
irregular,  what  are  the  penalties  of  a  marriage  forbidden, 
whether  the  rules  protecting  trades  and  occupations  are 
in  effect  more  than  a  kind  of  unionism  grown  inveterate 
through  custom,  by  what  means  caste  is  lost,  and  in  what 
circumstances  it  may  be  regained, — these  are  questions  on 
which  yery  littie  real  or  definite  knowledge  exists.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  Yedas,  on  which  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  Brahmanic  faith  and  morals  professes  to  rest,  giye 
no  countenance  to  the  later  regulations  of  caste.  The  only 
passage  bearing  on  the  subject  is  in  the  Purusha  Sukta, 
the  90th  Hymn  of  the  10th  Book  of  the  Rigyeda  Sanhita. 
"  When  they  divided  man,  how  many  did  they  make  him  Y 
What  was  his  mouth  %  what  his  arms  %  what  are  called 
his  thighs  and  feet  t  The  Bmhmana  was  his  mouth,  the 
Raganya  was  made  his  arms,  the  Vaisya  became  his  thighs, 
the  Sudra  was  bom  from  his  feet."  Hang  finds  in  tUs  a 
subtle  allegory  that  the  Brahmans  were  teachers,  the 
Ktfhatriyas  the  warriors  of  mankind.  But  this  is  opposed 
to  the  simple  and  direct  language  of  the  Vedic  hynms,  and 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  accounts  of  creation  there  the  origin 
of  many  things  besides  classes  of  men  is  attributed  in  the 
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same  fanciful  manner  to  parti  of  tka  diyine  pmkhl  It 
is  in  the  Par&nas  and  the  Laws  of  Hanu,  neither  of 
which  claims  direct  inspiration,  where  they  differ  from  the 
btter  of  the  Yeda,  that  the  texts  are  to  be  found  on  uddoh 
all  that  is  objectionable  in  caste  has  been  based.  Even  in 
the  Yishnu  Parana,  however,  the  legend  of  casta  speaks  of 
the  four  classes  as  being  at  first  *'  perfectly  inclined  to 
conduct  springing  from  religious  faith."  It  is  not  till 
after  the  whole  human  race  has  fallen  into  sin  that 
separate  social  duties  are  assigned  to  tho  classes.  The 
same  hjrmn  speaks  of  the  evolution  of  qualities  of  Brahma. 
Sattva,  or  goodness,  sprang  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma ; 
Rajas,  or  passion,  came  from  his  breast ;  Tamas,  or  dark- 
ness, from  his  thighs ;  others  he  oreated  from  his  feet 
For  each  one  of  these  gunas,  or  primitive  differences  oi 
quality,  a  thousand  couples,  male  and  female,  have  been 
created,  to  which  the  distinct  heavens,  or  places  of  perl ec* 
tion  of  Pngapati,  Indra,  Marats,  and  Gandharvas  are 
assigned.  To  the  gunas  are  related  the  yugas,  or  ages  * 
1st,  the  Erita,  or  glorious  age  of  troth  and  piety,  in 
irhich  apparently  no  distinctions,  at  least  no  grades  of 
excellence  were  known ;  2d,  the  Treta,  or  period  of  know* 
ledge :  3d,  the  Dvapara,  or  period  of  sacrifice  ;  4th,  the 
Kali,  or  period  of  darkness.  Bunsen  supposes  there  may 
be  an  historical  element  in  the  legend  that  Purarava,  a 
great  conqueror  of  the  Treta  age  founded  caste.  The 
yugas  are  hardly  periods  of  historical  chronology,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Yayu  Purana  assigns  the  definite 
origin  of  caste  to  the  Treta  period.  "  The  perfect  beings 
of  the  first  age,  some  tranquil,  some  fiery,  some  active,  and 
some  distressed,  were  again  bom  in  the  Treta,  as  Brahnmns, 
k^,  govemed  by  the  good  and  bad  actions  perfomad  in 
former  births."  The  same  hymn '  proceeds  to  explain 
that  the  first  arrangement  did  not  work  well,  and  that  a 
second  was  made,  by  which  force,  criminal  justice,  and 
war  were  declared  to  be  the  business  of  the  Kshatriyas ; 
officiating  at  sacrifices,  sacred  study,  and  the  receipt  of 
presents  to  belong  to  the  Brahmans ;  traffic,  cattie,  and 
agriculture  to  the  Yaisyas ;  the  mechanical  arts  and  service 
to  the  Sudras.  The  Ramayana  hymn  suggests  that  in  the 
four  great  periods  the  castes  successively  arrive  at  the  state 
of  dharma  or  righteousness.  Thus,  a  Sudra  cannot^  even 
by  the  most  rigorous  self-mortification,  become  righteoDS  in 
the  period  proper  to  the  salvation  of  the  Yaisyas.  Ab  the 
hjrmn  speaks  in  the  Dvapara  age,  it  speaks  of  the  salvation 
t>f  Sudras  as  future,  and  not  yet  possible.  Wholly  in 
opposition  to  the  story  of  a  fourfold  birth  from  Brahma  is 
the  legend  that  the  castes  sprang  from  Mann  himself,  who 
is  removed  by  several  generations  of  gods  and  demi-^goda 
•from  Brahma.  Then,  again,  the  Santiparvan  alleges  that 
the  world,  at  first  entirdy  Brahmanic,  was  separated  into 
castes  merely  by  the  evil  works  of  man.  Castehood  con- 
sists in  the  exercise  of  certain  virtues  or  vices.  Mun%9,  or 
persons  bom  indiscriminately,  frequentiy  rise  to  the  caste 
of  Brahmans,  and  the  offspring  of  Br^mans  sinks  to  a 
lower  level  The  serpent  observes  :  "  If  a  man  is  regarded 
by  you  as  being  a  Brsdiman  only  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
duct, then  birth  is  vain,  until  action  is  shown."  But  this 
change  of  caste  takes  place  only  through  a  second  birth, 
and  not  during  the  life  which  is  spent  in  virtue.  Another 
poetical  conceptiou  of  caste  birth  is  expressed  in  the 
Harivansa.  The  Brahmans  were  formed  from  an  imperish- 
able element  (Akshara),  the  Kshatriyas  from  a  perishable 
element  (Kshara),  the  Yais3ras  from  alteration,  and  the 
Sudras  from  a  modification  of  smoke.  The  general  result 
of  the  foregoing  texts  is  that  there  are  several  contradictory 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  caste,  and  that  these  are  for  the 
most  part  unintelligible.  Caste  is  described  as  a  late 
episode  in  creation,  and  as  bom  from  different  parts  of 
different    gods,  from    the  mortal  Manu,  from   abstract 
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irindplei,  and  from  non-entitj.    It  is  also  detcribed  as 
eoeral  witii  creation,  as  azisting  in  perfection  daring  the 
ICrita  period,  and  snbeeqnentlj  falling  into  sin.     It  is  also 
laid  that  only  Bnlmuns  existed  at  first,  the  others  onljr  at 
kter  periods.      Then  the  rationaUstio  theories  of    the 
Santiparvan  npset  the  very  foundation  of  caste;  viz., 
here^tarj  transmission  of  the  caste  character.^    It  seems 
dear  that  when  the  Yedas  were  composed,  many  persons 
who  were  not  Brahmans  acted  as  priests,  and  saints,  the 
**  preceptors  of  gods,*  by  their  "  austere  fenrour,'  rose  from 
a  lower  rank  to  the  dignity  of  Brahmanhood.    Originally, 
indeed,  access  to  the  gods  by  prayer  and  sacrifice  was  open 
to  all  daases  of  the  commnnitr.    As  the  Brahmans  grow  in 
political  importance,  they  majre  religion  an  ezclusi?e  and 
Boed  business.    We  find  them  deciding  questions  of 
ioceeBioD  to  the  throne,  and  enforcing  their  decisions. 
While  in  Uie  earUer  literature  there  are  several  instances 
of  Brahmans  receiving  instruction  from  the  hands  of 
Kshatriyas,  in  the  Puranas  and  Mann  death  is  made  to 
orertake  Kshatriyas  who    are    not   submissiye    to    the 
Brahmans ;  and  in  one  case  Yisramitra,  the  son  of  Qadhi, 
actoally  obtains  Brahmanhood  as  a  reward  for  his  submis- 
sion.   It  seems  certain  that  many  of  the  ancient  myths 
vers  expressly  manufactured  by  the  Brahmans  to  show 
their  superiority  in  birth  and  in  the  favour  of  Heaven  to 
the  Kshatriyas,-— A   poetical   effect  which  is  sometimes 
ipoOed  by  ^eir  claiming  descent  from  their  rivals.     This 
brings  OS  to  a  consideration  of  the  theories  which  have  been 
started  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  Brahmanio  caste, 
as  it  is  stereotyped  in  the  Laws  of  Mann.    James  Mill, 
vho  invariably  underestimated  the  influence  on  history  of 
^'^previous  states  of  society,"  has  suggested  that  the  original 
divisioa  must    have  been  the    work  of  some   inspired 
individua],  a  legislator  br  a  social  reformer,  who  perceived 
the  advantages  which  would  result  from  a  systematic 
drrision  of  labour.    The  subordination  of  castes  he  accounts 
for  by  the  superstitious  terror  and  the  designing  lust  of 
yaewet  which  have  so  frequently  been  invoked  to  explain 
the  natural  supremacy  of  the  religious  class.    Because  the 
laTagea  of  war  were  dreaded  most  after  the  calamities  sent 
by  hearen,  he  finds  that  the  military  class  properly  occupy 
the  second  place.    This  arrangement  he  apparentiy  con- 
tsmplates  as  at  no  time  either  neceMary  or  wholesome^  and 
as  finally  destroyed  by  the  selfish  jealousies  of  caste,  and 
by  the  degradations  which  the  multiplicatbn  of  trades 
wde  inevitable.     Heeren'  and  Klaproth  have  contended 
thai  the  division  into  castes  is  founded  on  an  original 
^vecsity  of  race,  and  fhat  the  higher  castes  are  possessed 
fli  superior  beauty.    The  dear  complexion  and  regular 
featarea  of  the  Brahmans  are  said  to  distinguish  them  as 
anapl<*fly  from  Uie  Sudras  as  the  Spanish  Creoles  were 
diituigaished  froni  the  Peruvians.     "  The  high  forehead, 
the  stoat  buiU,  and  the  light  copper  colour  of  ^e  Brahmins 
and  other  castes  allied  to  them,  appear  in  strong  contrast 
with  t)ie  somewhat  low  and  wide  heads,  slight  m^e,  and 
disk  bconza  of  the  bw  castes"  (Stevenson,  quoted  by 
Milkr,  Ckipe,  iL  p.  327).*    This  explanation  is,  however, 
geDenlly  ooigoined  with  that  founded  on  the  tradition  of 
t  by  the  higher  castes.    There  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
of   Ughter  colour  (traivamika),  the  white 
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the  id«a  of  •  ooQqa«rin$  wbtt»4SM  is  stnagely  repeated  in  the 
.  .  ^  at  Indie.  Th0  Ri^pnle  and  Brehmaos  are  snoeeeded  by 
the  Taxki,  the  Afghans.  There  was  an  aristocracy  of 
the  Mqgfanl  djnaatj.  Bat  under  an  Indian  climate  it 
It  many  generationa.  The  Brabmant  of  Boothem  IndU 
mm  m  Mack  ae  the  loireat  castea ;  the  Chandalaa  are  eaid  to  be 
4meariad.  from  BkKhaaaa.  Aoeotding  to  Mann  the  Chendalm  moat 
aatdvaavtthlBtawB;  Ua  sole  wealth  moat  be  dogpi  and  aaaea ;  hie 
^etkm  aawt  conSat  of  the  mantte  of  deoeaied  penona;  hia  diahea 
■MthetodkMpotiL  Boiely  this  tftnperatlTe  deeai|ptioB  nmat  apply 
■s  an  akQifi^BsI  nca. 


Brahmans,  the  red  Kshatriyas,  the  yellow  Yaisyas,  are,  at 
least  in  the  early  hymns  and  Brahmanas,  spoken  of  as  iht 
Aryas,  the  Sanskrit-speaking  conquerors,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  dark  doud  of  the  Turanian  aborigines  Dasyus. 
In  fact  Arya,  which  means  noble,  is  derived  from  irya^ 
which  means  householder,  and  was  the  original  name  of  the 
largest  caste,  now  called  Yaisjraa.  Both,  in  his  **  Brahma 
and  the  Brahmans,"  ^  holds  that  the  Yedic  people  advanced 
from  their  home  in  the  Punjab,  drove  the  aboriginea  into 
the  hills,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  lying  between 
the  Qa-^ges,  the  Jumna,  and  the  Vindhya  range.  "  In  this 
stage  of  complication  imd  disturbance,"  he  says,  "  power 
naturally  fell  into  the  hsinds  of  those  who  did  not  possess 
any  direct  authority,"  i.e.,  the  domestic  priesto  of  the 
numerous  tribal  kings,  jlhe  Sudras  he  regards  as  a  con- 
quered race,  perhaps  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  stock,  which 
immigrated  at  an  earlier  period  into  India,  perhaps  an 
autochthonous  Indian  tribe.  The  latter  hypothesis  is 
opposed  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  Sudra  is  debarred  from 
sharing  three  important  Yedio  sacrifices,  the  Bhagasata 
Purana  expressly  permits  him  to  sacrifice'* without  mantras,'* 
and  imposes  on  lum  duties  with  reference  to  Brahmans  and 
cows  which  one  would  not  expect  in  the  case  of  a  nation 
strange  in  Uood.  But  unless  a  previous  subordination  of 
castes  among  the  conquering  race  be  supposed,  it  seems 
difficult  to  see  why  the  warrior-class,  who  having  contributed 
most  to  the  conquest  must  have  been  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, should  have  consented  to  degradation  below  the  class  ' 
of  Brahmans.  The  position  of  the  Sudra  certainly  suggeste 
conquest  But  are  there  sound  historiM  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  Brahmans  and  Sudras  belonged  to  different 
nations,  or  that  either  class  was  confined  to  one  nation  % 
The  hypothesis  ib  slidbUy  modified  by  Meiners,*  who 
supposes  that  instead  of  one  conquest  thm  may  have  been 
two  successive  immigrations, — the  first  immigrante  being 
subdued  by  the  second,  and  then  forming  an  Intermediate 
class  between  their  conquerors  and  the  aborigines ;  or,  iC 
there  were  no  aborigines,  the  mixture  of  the  two  immigrant 
races  would  form  an  intermediate  class.  In  the  same  way 
Mr  Talboys  Wheeler  *  suggeste  that  the  Sudra  may  be  the 
original  conquerors  of  the  race  now  represented  by  the 
Pariahs.  Most  of  these  explanations  seem  rather  to  describe 
the  mode  in  which  the  existing  institutions  of  caste  might 
be  transplanted  from  one  land  to  another,  from  a  mother- 
land to  Its  colonies,  and  altered  by  ito  new  conditions. 
Military  conquest,  though  it  often  introduces  servitude, 
does  not  Uiturally  lead  to  the  elevation  of  the  priesthood. 
It  is  unscientific  to  assume  large  historical  events,  or  laige 
ethnological  facts,  or  the  existence  of  some  creator  of  social 
order.^ 

As  Beigamin  Constant^  pointe  put,  caste  resto  on  tha 
religious  idea  of  an  indelible  stain  resting  on  certain  men, 
and  the  social  idea  of  certain  functions  being  committed  to 
certain  classes.  The  idea  of  physical  purity  was  largely 
developed  under  the  Mosaic  legislation ;  in  fact  the  internal 
regulations  of  the  Essenes  (who  were  divided  into  four 
dasses)  resemble  the  frivolous  prohibitions  of  Brahmanism. 
As  the  daily  intercourse  of  men  in  trade  and  industry 

«  JtmnuU  qf  tiU  Qerman  Oritnial  Society,  toI.  L  (quoted  by  Moir, ' 
MMaupra). 

•  D0  Origins  Castmrum,  Oetttngen.        •  Eittory  qf  Indva,  toL  i 
'  For  •  characieriatio  appreciation  of  caate  aee  Comte,  Court  U 

PkiloMiphUPoniiv,  ylcB..  He  legarda  the  hereditary  tranamlaalon 
of  ftmetiona  nnder  the  mie  of  •  aacerdotal  claaa  aa  a  neoeaaary  and 
nniTeiaal  atage  of  aocial  progreaa,  greatiy  modified  by  war  and  coloni- 
sation. The  morality  of  caate  waa,  he  oontenda,  an  improTement  on 
whet  preceded;  but  ita  permanence  waa  impoaaible,  becanae  "the 
political  mie  of  intelligence  ia  hoatile  to  hnman  progreaa."  The 
aeclnaian  of  women  and  the  pAaerration  of  indnatrial  inrentiona  were 
ftotniea  of  caate ;  and  the  higher  prieata  were  alao  magfstratea,  philo- 
aophen,  artUta,  englneere,  and  pbyeieiana. 

•  D$la£SNgitn,tLS. 
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pntentf  iiiimbMleM  oootaioiii  on  whieh  the  stein  of  xmI  or 
fanoiedimpiiritj  might  be  oanght,  the  power  ol  the  religioiii 
«1^  who  define  the  mles  of  parity  and  the  penaltiee  of 
their  Tioletionbeoomee  very  gre^  Madeod  has  also  stated 
two  important  elements  whidi  enter  into  the  eonoeption  of 
oaste  r  "  That  oar  place  in  the  world  is  assigned  to  ns  by 
divine  sorereignty;  and  that  the  co-operation  and  sympathy 
ol  a  brotheriiood  are  essential  to  oar  nsef olness  and  happi- 
ness in  the  world.*  ^  There  is  no  donbt  that  the  Hinda 
mind  is  deeply  reUgioos,  and  therefore  natnraUy  prepared 
for  Parohiti,  or  priest-role.  They  were  also  passionately 
attached  to  their  national  hymns,  seme  of  which  had  led 
them  to  Tictory,  while  others  were  associated  with  the 
benign  inflnences  of  natare.  Only  the  priest  conld  chant 
or  teach  these  hymns,  and  it  wasbelieTed  that  the  smallest 
mistake  in  pronunciation  wonld  draw  down  the  anger  of  the 
gods.  Bat  howoTor  fayoarable  the  conditions  of  spiritual 
dominion  might  be,  it  seems  to  have  been  by  no  more 
natural  process  than  hard  fighting  that  the  Brahmans  finally 
asserted  their  suprelnaoy.  We  are  told  that  Farasnrama, 
the  great  hero  of  the  Bnibmans,  **  cleared  the  earth  thrice 
seven  times  of  the  Kshatriya  caste,  and  filled  with  their 
blood  the  five  large  lakes  of  Samauta."  Mr  Wheeler  thinks 
that  Uie  substitution  of  blood-sacrifices  for  offerings  of 
parched  grsin,  clarified  butter,  and  mma  wine  marki  an 
adaptation  by  the  Brahmans  of  the  great  mflitary  banquete 
to  the  purposes  of  political  supremacy.  It  is  not  therefore 
'till  the  Brahmanio  period  of  Indian  history,  which  ends 
with  the  coming  of  Sakya  Mouni,  in  600  B.O.,  that  we  find 
the  caste^finition^of  Manu  realised  as  facts.  .  These  are 
— -"  To  Brahmans  he  (i.e.,  Brahma)  assigned  the  duties  of 
reading  the  Yedas,  of  teaching,  of  sacrificing,  of  assisting 
others  to  sacrifice,  of  giving  alms  if  they  be  rich,  and  S 
indigent  of  receiving  gSts."  ^  The  duties  of  the  Kshatriya 
are  "  to  defend  the  people,  to  give  alms,  to  sacrifice,  to 
read  the  Veda,  to  shun  the  allurements  of  sensual  gratifica- 
tion." The  duties  of  a  Yaisya  are  "  to  keep  herds  of  cattle, 
to  bestow  largesses,  to  sacrifice,  to  read  the  scripture,  to 
carry  on  trade,  to  lend  at  interest,  and  to  cultivate  land.** 
These  three  castes  (the  twice  bom)  wear  the  sacred  thread. 
The  one  duty  of  a  Sudra  is  "  to  serve  the  before-mentioned 
elasses  without  depreciating  their  wortL"'  The  Brahman 
is  entitled  by  primogeniture  to  the  whole  universe;  he 
may  eat  no  fledi  but  that  of  victims ;  he  has  his  peculiar 
dothes.  He  is  bound  to  help  military  and  commercial  men 
in  distress.     He  may  seise  the  goods  of  a  Sudra,  and  what- 


>  P0»p»  ailMFar  Eatt,  p.  18S. 

*  The  gnat  nuM  of  th«  Brahmans  ware  in  nalitjr  mendioanta,  who 
livad  on  the  fettirali  of  birth,  maxriage,  and  death,  and  on  the  finee 
exacted  for  infractions  of  caste  rale.  Others  had  establishments  called 
Maths,  endowed  with  Jsgeer  Tillages.  There  were  two  distinct  orders 
of  ofl&ciatlng  priesta, — ^the  Pnrohita,  or  family  priest,  who  performed 
an  the  domestic  rites,  and  probably  gare  advice  in  secolar  matters,  and 
the  Gam,  who  is  the  head  of  a  religioas  sect,  making  tonrs  of  saperin* 
tendenoe  and  exaction,  and  having  the  power  to  degrade  from  caste 
end  to  restore.  In  some  cases  the  Onra  is  recognized  ss  the  Mehltra 
or  officer  of  the  caste^assembly,  fh>m  whom  h*  reoeiTCs  Haks,  or  salary, 
and  an  exemption  Arom  hoase  and  stamp  taxes,  and  service  as  begarree 
{Steele's  Law  and  CusUms  </  Hindoo  Ca$tu  within  Ms  Dekhvn  Pro- 
vAmss,  1826;  new  edition,  1868).  Expnlsion  from  caste  follows  on  a 
number  of  moral  offences  (e.^.,  aasaolt,  murder,  &c),  as  well  as  cere- 
aionial  offences  (s.^.,  eating  prohibited  food,  eating  with  pemons  of  lower 
easts,  abstaining  from  frinenJ  rites,  having  connection  with  &  low-caste 
woman).  Kxclosion  means  that  it  is  not  aUnwed  to  eat  with  or  enter 
the  houses  of  the  members  of  the  caste,  the  offender  being  in  theory  not 
degraded  but  dead.  For  some  heinous  offencee,  i.«. , against  ths  express 
letter  of  the  Shasters,  no  re-tlmisslon  is  posdble.  But  generally  this 
deponds  on  the  abili^  of  the  outcaste  to  pay  a  fibe,  and  to  supply  the 
easts  with  an  expiatory  feast  of  sweeMneats.  Be  has  also  to  go  through 
the  Sashtanyam,  or  prostration  of  eight  members,  and  to  drink  the 
Ptaichakaryam,  Is.,  drink  of  the  five  producto  of  the  cow  (De^cHption 
t/  PtepU  qf  India,  AhU  J.  A.  Dubois,  Missionary  !n  Mysore  Eng. 
IV.,  London,  1817.  There  la  e  Taloable  new  edition  of  this  work  by 
Mr  Pepf,  Madras,  1868>.  •  IfofMi,  x.  88-90. 


erer  the  latter  acquires  by  labour  or  succession  beyond  a 
certain  amount    The  Sudra  is  to  senre  the  twice  bon ; 
and  even  when  emancipated  cannot  be  anything  but  a 
Sudra.     He  may  not  learn  the  Yedas,  and  in  saoifice  hi 
must  omit  the  sacred  texts.*    A  Sudra  in  distress  may  tarn 
to  a  handicraft ;  and  in  the  same  circumstances  a  YaisTs 
may  stoop  to  senrice.     Whateyer  crime  a  Brahman  might 
commit,  his  person  and  property  were  not  to  be  injured ; 
but  whoerer  struck  a  Brahman  with  a  blade  of  grass  would 
become  an  inferior  quadruped  during   twenty-one  trsos- 
migrations.     In  the  state  Uie  Brahman  was  aboye  all  the 
ministers ;  he  was  the  ngah's  priest,  exempt  from  taxation, 
the  performer  of  public  sacrifices,  the  expounder  of  Mlno; 
and  at  one  time  tii»  physician  of  bodies  as  well  as  of  souk 
He  is  more  liable  than  less  holy  persons  to  pollution,  and 
his  ablutions  are  therefore  more  frequent  A  Kshatriya  who 
slandered  a  Brahman  was  to  be  fined  100  panas  (a  copper 
weight  of  200  grains) ;  a  Yaisya  was  fined  200  panes ;  a 
Sudra  was  to  be  whipped.     A  Brahman  slandering  any  of 
the  lower  castes  pays  60,  25,  or  12  pana&     In  ordinary 
salutations  a  Brahman  is  asked  whether  his  derotion  hss 
prospered ;  a  Kshatriya,  whether  he  has  suffered  from  bis 
wounds ;  a  Yaisya  whether  his  health  is  secure  ;   a  Sudra 
whether  he  is  in  good  healtL^    In  administering  oaths  a 
Brahman  is  asked  to  swear  by  lus  veracity ;  a  Kshatriya  bj 
his  weapons^  house,  or  elephant ;  it  Yaisya  by  his  kine^ 
grain,  or  goods  ;  a  Sudra  by  all  the  most  frightful  penaltisi 
of  perjury.     The  Hindu  mind  is  fertile  in  oaths ;  befoie 
the  caste  assembly  the  Dhurm,  or  caste  custom,  is  some- 
times appealed  to,  or  the  feet  of  ferahma,  or  some  cow  or 
god  or  sacred  riyer,  or  the  bel  (the  sacred  creeper),  or  the 
root!    of    the    tanner ic    plant^       The    castes    are   slso 
distinguished  by  their  modes  of  marriage.     Thoee  peculisr 
to  Bndimans  seem  to  be, — Itt,  Brahma,  when  a  daughter, 
clothed  only  with  a  single  robe  is  giy«i  to  a  man  learned 
in  the  Yeda  whom  her  father  has  Toluntarily  inwited  and 
respectfully  receives ;  2d,  Devas  or  Daiva,  when  a  daughter, 
in  gay  attire  is  given,  when  the  sacrifice  is  already  begun, 
to  the  officiating  priest     The  primitive  marriage  forms  of 
Rashasas  or  Bachasa,  when  a  maiden  is  seised  by  force 
from  home,  while  she  weeps  and  caUs  for  help,  is  said  to  be 
appropriate  to  Kshatriyas.     To  the  two  lower  castes  the 
ceremony  of  Asura  is  open,  in  which  the  bridegroom,  having 
given  as  much  wealth  as  he  can  afford  to  the  faUier  and 
paternal  kinsman  and   to  the  damsel  herself,    takes  her 
yoluntarily  as  his  bride.     A  Kshatriya  woman   on  her 
marriage  with  a  Brahman  must  hold  an  arrow  in  her  hand; 
a  Yaisya  woman  marrying  one  of  the  sacerdotal  or  military 
classes  must  hold  a  whip  ;  a  Sudra  woman  marrying  one 
of  the  upper  castes  must  hold  the  skirt  of  a  mantle. 

How  Lttle  the  system  described  by  Manu  applies  to  the 
existing  castes  of  India  may  be«een  in  these  facts^l)  that 
there  is  no  artisan  caste  mentioned  by  Manu;  (2)  that  eating 
with  another  caste,  or  eating  food  prepared  by  another  caste, 
is  not  said  by  him  to  involve  loss  of  caste,  though  these  are 
now  among  the  most  frequent  sources  of  degradation.  The 
system  must  have  been  profoundly  modified  by  the  teaching 
of  Buddha  :  "  As  the  four  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Qanges 
lose  their  names  as  soon  as  they  mingle  their  waters  with 
the  holy  river,  so  all  who  believe  in  Buddha  cease  to  be 
Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Yaisyas,  and  Sudras."  After  Buddha, 
Sudra  dynasties  ruled  in  many  parts  of  India  and  under 
the  Moghul  dynasty  the  Cayets,  a  face  of  Sudras,  had 
almost  a  monopoly  of  public  offices.  But  Buddhs  did  not 
wish  to  abolish  caste.  Thus  it  is  related  that  a  Brahman 
Pundit  who  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  never* 


*  As  to  ths  rights  of  ths  eastas  to  rfrtlflpstt  in  i^trnwrtlt  rWit.  sea 
BasmfiifiBM,  ToL  It.  p.  204.  ^^ 
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tbfilflM  found  il  neeeBMiy,  wlien  Ida  long  toadied  liim,  to 
vaah  from  hmd  to  foot^  Alexander  the  Great  foond  no 
«8tes  in  the  Ponjab,  bat  Megasthenea  has  left  an  aoccKint 
of  the  lyots  and  tradesmen,  the  military  order  and  the 
grmnosophistB  (indading  the  Buddhist  Qermanee)  whom 
he  found  in  the  country  of  the  Ganges.*  From  his  use  of 
the  word  gymnosophist  it  is  probable  that  Megasthenes 
eoufounded  the  Brahroans  with  the  hermits  or  falters ;  and 
this  explains  his  statement  that  any  Hinda  might  become 
a  Brahman.  Megasthenes  spent  some  time  at  ^e  court  of 
Ssndracottos,  a  contemporary  of  Seleucus  Nicator.  All 
tbe  later  Greeks*  follow  his  statement  and  concur  in 
eBsmerating  seren  Indian  castes, — sophists,  agriculturists, 
iodsmeo,  artisans,  warriors,  inspectors^  councillors.  On 
t^  leriyal  of  Brahmanism  it  was  found  that  the  second 
and  third  castes  had  disappeared,  and  that  the  field  was 
BOW  occupied  by  the  BrahmanS,  the  Sudras,  and  a  host  of 
BDZid  castes,  sprung  from  the  original  twelve,  Unooloom 
sad  Ptateeloom,  Mt^iand  and  right-hand,  which  were 
loaned  by  the  crossing  of  the  four  original  castes.  Manu 
Uosdf  gires  a  list  of  these  impure  castes,  and  the  Ayeen 
Akberi  (1556-1605)  makes  the  positiye  statement  that  there 
were  then  500  tribes  bearing  the  name  of  Kshatriya,  while 
Ihs  real  caste  no  bnger  existed.  Most  of  these  sub- 
dirisioiisare  really  trade-oigaaheations,  many  of  them  living 
in  TiUan-communities,  wMch  trace  descent  from  a  pure 
cnta.  TbuB  in  Bengal  there  are  the  Yaidya  or  Baidya,  the 
fimciansy  who,  Mann  says,  originated  in  the  marriage  of 
a  Bcahman  father  and  a  Yaisya  mother.  In  Mysore  aJone 
Ut^ot  Puckle  reports  that  there  are  110  different  castes  ; 
and  iha  Tsrieties  of  custom  in  the  Deccan  are  well  brought 
•Bt  in  the  bode  of  Mr  Steele,  to  which  we  have  already 
nferred.  As  Oolebrooke  said,  Brahmans  and  Sudras  enter 
into  an  tnuies,  but  Brahmans  (who  are  profoundly  ignorant 
•vn  of  their  own  scriptures)  hare  succeeded  in  maintaining 
Ihgr  nionopoly  of  Yedio  learning,  which  really  means  a 
fspeffidal  aconaintance  with  the  Puranas  and  Manu. 
TiomA  they  have  succeeded  in  excluding  others  from 
mBniem'fAojmBniy  only  a  ftortion  of  the  caste  are  actually 
•agaged  in  idigious  ceremonies,  in  sacred  study,  or  even  in 
ni^ioos  begging.  Many  are  privates  in  the  army,  many 
witer-earrierBy  many  domestic  servants.  And  they  have 
Ifta  other  castes  many  subnlivisions  which  prevent  intimate 
aanciation  and  intermarriage.  The  ideal  Brahman  is  gone. 
I  cf  a  priest  **  with  his  hair  and  beard  clipped,  his 
\  Bubdu^  his  mantle  white,  his  body  pure,  golden 
I  in  his  ear,"  you  have  a  mean,  sdfish,  often  extremely 
dii^,  person,  whose  remaining  power  lies  in  extorti(5h  by 
£ihoiic0^.  But  the  hold  which  caste  has  on  the  Hindu 
miada  may,  perh^M^  be  most  dearly  seen  in  the  history  of 
the  CSuristian  missions  and  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
fie  JTesnits  Xavier  and  Fra  dei  Nobili  did  everything  bat 
heeome  Brahmans  in  order  to  convert  the  South  of  IndJa< — 
they  pot  on  a  dress  of  cavy  or  yellow  colour,  they  made 
fcBqaent  ablutions,  they  lived  on  vegetables  and  milk,  they 
pat  on  their  foreheads  the  sandal-wood  paste  used  by  the 
Bfahmaiw, — and  Gregory  XY.  published  a  bull  sanctioning 
caste  regulations  in  the  Christian  churches  of  India.  The 
Banish  mission  of  Tranquebar,  the  German  mission  of  the 
henie  Schwarz,  whose  headquarters  were  Tanjore,  also 
IKii^tted  caste  to  be  retained  by  their  followers.  Even 
the  priests  of  Buddha,  whose  life  was  a  protest  against 
enta^  reelected  the  eyu*"im  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
whtKB  the  radii  or  rttdiai  were  reduced  to  much  the  same 
state  aa  the  Pariahs.^  At  the  present  day  the  progress  of 
Fftilestant  missions  amounts  almost  to  nothing.    In  Dr 


*  Trmdt^FahMkm,*.  37.  *  Stnbo,  Ind.,  mo.  50. 

•  AnfiM,  ImMc^  c  11»  12;  Diod.  Bio.,  iL  e.'40,  41;  aiidStnbo, 
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Mullen's  report  down  to  1871  the  whole  foree  of  570 
English  missionaries,  323  natiw  ordained  ministers,  and 
1993  other  native  preachers  had  produced  a  native 
Christian  community  of  only  280,600.  There  was  pro- 
bably a  much  larger  Roman  Catholic  population  in  the 
south  of  India  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. 

It  is  still  the  general  law  that  to  c6nstitute  a  good 
marriage  the  parties  must  bdong  to  the  same  caste,  but  to 
unconnected  families.^  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  three 
higher  castes  were  always  permitted  to  intermarry  with 
the  caste  next  below  their  own,  the  issue  taking  the  lower 
caste  or  sometimes  forming  a  new  class.  A  Sudra  need 
not  marry  a  wife  of  the  same  caste  or  sect  as  himself.  So 
recently  as  1871  it  was  dedded  by  the  Judici^  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  that  a  marriage  between  a  Zemindar 
of  the  Malavar  class,  a  sub-division  of  the  Sudra  caste, 
with  a  woman  of  the  Ydlala  class  of  Sudras  is  lawfuL 
Generally  also  a  woman  may  not  marry  beneath  her  own 
caste.  The  feeb'ng  is  not  so  strong  against  a  man  marry- 
ing even  in  the  lowest  caste,  for  l^u  permits  the  son  of 
a  Brahman  and  a  Sudra  mother  to  raise  his  family  to  the 
highest  caste  in  the  seventh  generation.  The  illegitimacy 
resulting  from  an  invalid  marriage  does  not  render  incapable 
of  caste;  at  least  it  does  not  so  disqualify  the  lawful 
children  of  the  bastard.  On  a  forfdture  of  caste  by  either 
spouse  intercourse  ceases  between  the  spouses :  if  the 
out-caste  \e  a  sonless  woman,  she  is  accounted  dead,  and 
funeral  rites  are  performed  for  her ;  if  she  have  a  son,  he 
is  bound  to  maintain  her.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
professional  concubinage  of  the  dandng-girl  does  not 
involve  degradation,  if  it  be  with  a  person  of  the  same 
caste.  This  suggests  that  whatever  may  be  the  function 
of  caste,  it  is  not  a  safe  guasdian  of  public  morality.  The 
rules  as  to  prohibited  degrees  in  marriage  used  to  be  very 
strict,  but  they  are  now  relaxed.  •  An  act  of  1856  legalized 
re-marriage  by  vridows  in  all  the  castes,  with  a  conditional 
forfdture  of  the  deceased  husband's  estate,  unless  the 
husband  has  expressly  sanctioned  the  second  marriage. 
The  recent  Marriage  Act  was  directed  against  the  iniquitous 
duld  marriages ;  it  requires  a  minimum  age.  In  many  ways 
the  theoretical  inferiority  of  the  Sudra  absolves  him  frotn 
the  restraints  which  the  letter  of  the  law  lays  on  the  higher 
castes.  Thus,  a  Sudrd  may  adopt  a  daughter's  or  sister's 
son,  though  this  is  contrary  to  the  general  rule  that  the 
adopt^  should  be  able  to  many  the  mother  of  the  adopted 
person.  The  rule  requiring  tha  person  adopted  to  be  of 
the  same  caste  and  gotra  or  family  as  the  adopter  is  also 
dlBpensed  with  in  the  case  of  Sudras.  In  fact,  it  if  only  a 
married  person  whom  a  Sudra  may  not  adopt  As  regards 
inheritance  the  Sudra  doe^  not  come  off  so  well  in  coihpeti* 
tion  with  the  other  castes.  ''  The  sons  of  a  Brahamana  in 
the  several  tribes  have  four  shares  or  three  or  two  or  one ; 
the  children  of  a  Kshatriya  have  three  portions  or  two  or 
one ;  and  those  of  a  Yaisya  take  two  parts  or  one."  This 
refers  to  the  case  permitted  by  law,*  and  not  unknown  ia 
practice,  of  a  Brahman  having  four  wives  of  different  castes, 
a  Kshatriya  three,  and  so  on.  But  all  sons  of  inferior  caste 
are  excluded  from  property  coming  by  gift  to  the  father ; 
and  a  Sudra  son  is  also  excluded  from  land  acquii^d  by 
purchase.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  under  an 
Act  of  1850,  loss  of  caste  no  longer  affects  the  capadty  to 
inherit  or  to  be  adopted.  In  cases  of  succession  ab  inUstato 
on  failure  of  the  preceptor,  pupil,  and  fellow- student  (heira 
called  by  the  Hindu  law  after  relatives),  a  priest,  or  any 
Brahman,  may  succeed.  Where  a  Sudra  is  like  only  son  of 
a  Brahman,  the  Sapinda,  or  next  of  kin,  would  take  two- 
thirds  of  the  inheritance ;   where  he  is  the  only  son  of  any 
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Other  twioe-bom  iatlier,  the  Sapinda  woild  talce  one-half. 
Poesibljy  the  rule  of  equal  division  among  sons  of  equal 
caste  did  not  at  first  apply  to  BrahmaiiS|  who,  as  the  eldest 
SOBS  of  Qody  woold  perhaps  obsenre  the  custom  of 
primogenitore  among  themselves.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  Lud  down  in  the  Judicial  Committee  in  1869,  contrary 
to  the  collected  opinions  of  the  Pundits  of  the  Sudder 
Court,  that,  in  default  of  lawful  children,  the  illegitimate 
children  of  the  Sndra  caste  inherit  their  putatiye  father's 
estate,  and,  even  if  there  be  lawful  children,  are  entitled  to 
maintenance  out  of  the  estate.  It  had  previously  been 
decided  by  Sir  Edward  Ryan  in  1857  that  the  illegitimate 
children  of  a  Bigput,  or  of  any  other  member  of  a  superior 
easte,  have  no  right  of  inheritance  even  under  will,  but  a 
mere  right  to  maintenance,  provided  the  children  are  docile. 
It  seeou  then  that  the  Kshatriya  and  Yaisya  castes,  though 
in  one  sense  non-existent,  still  control  Hindu  suocee- 
Bion.^ 

With  regard  to  Persia  the  Zend  Aveita  speaks  of  a 
fourfold  division  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Iran  into 
priests,  warriors,  agriculturists  and  artificers ;  and  also  of  a 
sevenfold  division  corresponding  to  the  seven  amscheepands, 
or  servants  of  Ormusd.  This  was  no  invention  of 
Zoroaster,  but  a  tradition  from  the  golden  age  of  Jemshid 
or  Diemschid.  The  priesti  v  caste  of  Hagi  was  divided  into 
Uerbeds  or  disciples,  Mobeds  or  masters,  and  Destur  Mobeds 
or  eomplete  masters.  The  last-named  were  alone  entitled 
te  read  the  liturgies  of  Ormuzd ;  they  alone  predicted  the 
future  and  carried  the  sacred  eodt,  or  girdle,  havan,  or  cup, 
and  dortom,  or  bunch  of  twigs.  The  Zend  word  bctreima  is 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  Brahma,  or  sacred  element, 
of  which  the  symbol  was  a  bunch  of  kusa  grass,  generally 
Bailed  veda.  The  Persian  and  Hindu  religions  are  further 
connected  by  the  ooremony  called  Homa  in  the  one  and 
Boma  in  the  other.  Hang,  in  his  Trad  <m  the  Origin  of 
Brahmcmum  (quoted  by  Mnir,  ubi  tupra)^  maintains  that 
the  division  in  the  2^end  Aveda  of  the  foUowers  of  Ahura 
Masda  into  Atharvas,  Eathaesvas,  and  Yastrya  was  precisely 
equivalent  to  the  three  superior  Indian  castes.  He  also 
asserts  thi^  only  the  sons  of  priests  (Atharvas)  could 
become  priests,  a  rule  still  in  force  among  the  Parsis.  The 
Book  of  Daniel  rather  suggests  that  Uie  Hagi  were  an 
elective  body ;  and  as  regards  the  secular  classes  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  trace  of  heseditary  employment  or  religious 
subordination.  There  is  a  legend  in  the  Dabistan  of  a 
great  conqueror,  Mahabad,  who  divided  the  Abysfilnians 
into  the  usual  four  castes ;  and  Strabo  mentions  a  similar 
elassification  of  the  Iberians  into  kings,  priests,  soldiers, 
husbandmen,  and  meoials. 

At  one  time  it  was  the  universal  opinion  that  in  Egypt 
there  were  at  least  two  great  castes,  priests  and  warriors, 
the  functions  of  which  were  transmitted  from  father  to  son, 
the  minor  professions  grouped  under  the  great  castes  being 
also  subject  to  hereditary  transmission.  This  opinion  was 
held  by  Otfried  Milller,*  Meiners  of  QiSttingen,  and  others. 
Doubts  were  first  suggested  by  Bossellini,  and  after 
ChampoUion  had  deciphered  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
J.  J.  Amp^'  boldly  announced  that  there  were  in  Egypt 
no  castes  strictly  so  called ;  that  in  particular  the  professions 
of  priest,  soldier,  judge,  kc,  were  not  hereditary;  and 
that  the  division  of  Egyptian  sodety  was  merely  that  which 
is  generally  found  in  certain  stages  of  social  growth  between 
the  liberal  professions  and  the  mechanical  aits  and  trades. 
No  difference  of  colour,  or  indeed  of  any  feature,  has  been 
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observed  in  the  monumental  piotuna  of  the  diffenoi 
Egyptian  castes.    From  an  inspection  of  numerous  tombs, 
sarcophagi,  and  funeral  stones,  which  frequently  enumerate 
the  names  and  professions  of  several  kinsfolk  of  the  deceased, 
Amp^  has  condnded  that  sacerdotal  and  military  f  unctioiia 
were  sometimes  united  in  the  same  person,  and  might  even 
be  combined  witli  civil  functions ;  that  intermarriage  mi^t 
certainly  take  place  between  the  sacred  and  military  orders ; 
and  that  the  members  of  the  same  natural  family  did 
frequently  adopt  the  different  occupations  which  had  been 
supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  castes.     The 
tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  show  in  a  striking  manner  tha 
Egyptian  tendency  to  accumulate,  rather  thsn  to  separata^ 
employments.     Occasionally  families  were  set  ^>art  for 
the  worship  of  a  particular  divinity.    An  interesting  **  see- 
tion  "  of  Egjrptian  society  is. afforded  by  a  granite  monu- 
ment preserved  in  the  Museum  at  N^»les.     Kine  figures 
in  bas-relief  represent    the    deceased,  his    father,  three 
brothers,  a  paternal  uncle,  and  the  father  and  two  brothers 
of  his  wif&     Another  side  contains  the  mother,  wife,  wife^a 
mother,  and  maternal  aunts.     The  deceased  is  described  aa 
a  military  officer  and  superintendent  of  buildings ;  his  elder 
brother  as  a  priest  and  architect ;  his  third  brother  as  a 
provincial  governor,  and  his  father  as  a  priest  of  AmmnTi. 
The  family  of  the  wife  is  exclusively  sacerdotal     Egyptian 
caste,  therefore,  permitted  two  brothers  to  be  of  difiTiMeni 
castes,  and  one  person  to  be  of  more  castes  than  one,  and 
of  different  castes  from  those  to  which  his  father  or  wife 
belonged.     The  lower  emplojrments,  commerce,  agricaltiir^ 
even  medicine,  are  never  mentioned  on  the  tombflL  Hie  ab> 
solute  statements  about  caste  in  Egypt,  droulated  bj  auoh 
writers  as  Reynier  and  De  Qoguet,  have,  no  doubt,  been 
founded  on  passages  in  Herodotus  (ii.  143, 164.),  whe  \ 
tions  seven  classes,  and  mokes  war  an  hereditary  profe 
in  Diodorus  Siculus  (i  2-8),  who  mentions  five  daasee  and 
an  hereditary  priesthood ;  and  in  Plato,  who,  anxioos  to 
illustrate  the  principle  of  compulsory  division  of  labonr,  on 
which  his  republic  was  based,  speaks  in  the  Timaut  of  m 
total    separation    of    the    six   classes, — ^|»riests,   soldiecay 
husbandmen,  artiaans,  hunters,  and  i^epherds.      Heeten 
(iL  594)  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  formation  of  Egyp 
tian  caste  to  the  meeting  of  different  races.     Aooording 
to  the  chronology  constructed  by  Biusen  the  diviaion  into 
castes  began  in  the  period  10,t)00-9000,  and  was  c<nnpleted 
along  with  the  introduction  of  animal  worship  and  the 
improvement  of  writing  under  the  third  dynasty  in  the  6th 
or  7th  century  of  the  Old  Empire.     The  Scholiast  ol 
ApolWnius  Rhodius,  on  the  authority  of  Dicasarchns,  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Bellas,  mentions  a  king,  Sesonchoeiay  who, 
about  3712  B.a,  "enacted  that  no  one  should  abandon 
his  father's  trade^  for  this  he  considered  as  1*^^i»>g  to 
avarice."      Bunsen  conjectures  that  this  may  refer    tc* 
Sesostoris,  the  lawgiver  of  Manetho's  third  or  Memphit* 
dynasty,  the  eighth  from  Menes,  who  introduced  writing 
building  with  hewn  stone,  and  medicine;  possibly,  also, 
to  Sesostris,  who,  Aristotle  says  (PoliU,  vil  1),  introduced 
caste  to  Crete.     He  further  observes  that  in  Egypt  time 
was  never  a  conquered  indigenous  race.     There  wan  one 
nation  with  one  language  and  one  religion;  the  poUie 
panegyrics  .embraced  the  whole  people ;  every  Egyptian 
was  the  child  and  friend  of  the  gods.     The  kings  were 
generally  warriors,  and  latterly  adopted  into  the  sacredotal 
caste.   Intermarriage  was  the  rule,  except  between  the  swine> 
herds  and  all  other  classes.     "  Every  i^epherd  is  an  abomi- 
nation unto  the  Egyptians  "  (Oen.  ibnl  34).      (w.  a  a.) 

CASTEL,  Loins  Bert&ahd  (1688-1757),  a  learned 
mathematician,  was  bom  at  Montpellier  in  168d»  and 
entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1703*  At  first  ha  waa 
a  student  of  literature,  but  he  of  terwardf  devoted  himaelf 
entirely  to  mathematics  and   natural   philoeopbj.      He 
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wrote  sereral  leieiitiCe  works,  that  which  attracted  n  mo«t 
atteotion  at  the  tiiae^  being  hia  Ojdigue  dst  Couieurt,  or 
tmtite  oo  the  vobUAj  of  oolooia.  He  eudearoured  to 
iDiitrite  the  aobject  by  a  daveem  oeuknre,  or  ocular  harp- 
lidioffd;  but  the  treatiae  and  the  illoatratioa  were  quickly 
forgotteo.  He  alao  pnbliahed  a  critical  account  of  the 
tjBteoi  of  Sir  laaac  Newton  in  French. 

CASTEL- A-MAEE,  or  Cabtpxamam,  a  dty  and  aea- 
port  of  Italj,  on  the  Qnlf  of  Ni^ea,  16  milea  bj  rail  aonth- 
etfl  of  the  dtj  of  that  name.  *  It  it  aitnated  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  Monte  Sanf  ingeb  (the  ancient  Mon$  Gamnu), 
auiakwgaaheltered  beach,  commanding  an  extensive  Tiew 
of  the  Baj  id  NTaplcafrom  Vesinrina  to  l&ennm.  It  stands 
Msr  the  nte  of  the  ancient  jSta^ui,  whidi  waa  deatcojed  by 
JhOa  in  the  social  war,  bat  continned  to  eziat  as  a  smaU 
plsee  tin  70  ad.,  when  it  was'oTerwhehned  slong  with 
Pbmpeii  and  Herealanettm  by  the  great  emptioD  of 
YcsiiTins,  and  became  for  ever  celebrated  as  the  death-scene 
ef  the  elder  Fliny.  The  castle,  from  which  the  city  takea 
iti  osme,  waa  erected  by  Frederick  IL,  sorronnded  by  walls 
sad  towers  in  the  13th  century  by  Charles  I.  of  Aigou, 
and  strengthened  by  additional  fortifications  by  Alphonso  L 
of  Aiagon.  Castel-a-mare  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and 
kss  a  royal  palace,  a  cathedral,  several  churches  and  con- 
Tiiits^  a  militaiy  hospital^  barracks,  a  handsome  quay,  a 
topi  arsenal,  and  a  dockyard,  where  the  large  ships  of  the 
Xeapolxtan  navy  were  formeiiy  built  In  abipbmlding  it 
itill  raidcs  second  of  the  Itslian  towns ;  and  there  are 
Bsnofactures  of  linen,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  leather. 
The  port  ta  small,  and  dindiod  by  two  foria.  The  hill 
jauaediately  above  the  town  is  covered  with  villas  and 
csimos.  The  royal  casino  of  Quisisaaa,  originally  built 
\ff  dtariea  IL  of  Ai^Jou,  was  restored  by  Ferdinand  L  ol 
Kipks.  It  ia  more  remarkable  for  its  fine  prospect  than 
Ivifesma^iifieeoeeaaapakoe.    Population  about  36,000. 

GA8TEL-A-MABE,  a  ses))ort  town  ol  Bidly,  on  a  bay 
to  which  it  givea  its  nsme,  in  the  ptovince  of  Trapani,  and 
about  30  niOea  west  ol  Ftelermo.  It  oocopies  the  site  of 
Ae  port  of  the  ancient  Se^uta,  which  lay  about  six  miles 
teant,  and  it  still  sanies  on  a  considerable  export  trade  in 
na,  fmit»  gndn,  and  timber:    Population  ll»280. 

GAfiTEL  8ARBA8IK,  a  town  of  FiaDee,  capital  of  an 
"  mrmnd,  in  the  department  of  Tarn  et  Garonne, 
i  on  th^  Songuine  or  Axine,  near  ita  influx  into  the 
i,  12  miles  west  of  Montauban.  Tlie  walla  which 
fonseriy  aorrounded  the  town  have  been  converted  into 
pwmgsiadre.  It  haa  mannfacturea  of  serges  and  other 
wooQsn  ato^  hats,  and  leather,  and  some  trade  in  com 
grown  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  is  said  by  some  inveetiga- 
toes  to  receive  its  name  from  tlie  erection  of  ita  castle  by 
Iks  Saracens,  but  according  to  others  the  present  form  of 
the  wofd  is  onl^  a  corruption  of  Oastel  sur  Axine.  The 
IWliament  of  Toulouse  took  refuge  within  the  town  in 
1595.     Population  in  1872,  3o64. 

CASTEL  VETRANO,  a  town  of  SicUy,  near  the  south- 
«rt  extremity  of  the  iiland,  12  miles  east  of  Maszara,  in 
tho  novince  of  TrapanL  It  is  well  and  regularly  built, 
sad  has  a  population  of  about  20,000,  many  of  whom  are 
Wditary  tenants  pf  the  dukee  of  Monteleone,  who  have  a 
pslsoe  in  ih»  town.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  andeot 
city  Sdmtu,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Oarthagxnians 

CASTELL,  EDKUin)  (e.  1606-1685),  a  learned  English 
Oriontalist,  was  bom  about  1606,  at  Hatley,  in  Cambridge- 
drire.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  Einmanuel  College, 
Guabcidge,  but  he  afterwards  chuiged  his  residence  to  St 
ioha*s,  where  he  enjoyed  the  use  of,  a  valuable  library, 
ffis  great  work  was  the  compiling  of  his  Lesiem 
Btptt^ottcm  HAntiotim,  Chaldaicum,  SpriaeMm,  Samaria 
iMsa,  jSikiopiCum,  Arabicu/n,ci  Perticum  (London,  1669). 


Over  Uus  book  he  Spent  eighteen  years,  workmff  (if  we  tUKf 
accept  his  own  statement)  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours 
a  day ;  he  employed  fourteen  sssiatants,  and  by  aa  expendi- 
ture of  X12,000  brought  himself  to  poverty,  for  his  lexi- 
con, though  full  of  the  most  unusual  learning,  did  not  find 
purohasera  His  loss  was  partlv  compensated  by  a  number  d 
preferments,  including  a  prebend  at  Oanterbury,  and  the 
professorship  of  Arabic  at  Oambridge.  CasteU  also  lent 
the  aid  of  his  erudition  to  the  preparation  of  Dr  Walton's 
well-known  Fdly^ott  Bible.  Hia  MSa  he  bequeathed  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

OASTELLI,  loMAx  Feoduoh  (1781-1862X  an 
Austrian  drams^tiit,  was  bom  on  6th  March  1781,  at 
Vienna.  He  completed  his  education  at  the  universi^  iii 
hia  nativa  town,  and  entered  the  profession  of  law.  The 
leisure  left  him  by  his  employment  in  a  subordinate 
Qovemment  officehe  devoted  to  literary  wcMrk,  in  particular 
to  the  compoaition  and  adaptation  of  dramatic  pieces^ 
Some  of  his  war-songs  became  exceedingly  papular,  and  so 
excited  the  iU-feelinf  of  the  French  that  CSastelli  had  to 
flee  from  Vienna  and  take  refuge  in  Hungary.  In  1811 
he  waa  made  director  of  the  court  thMktre  by  Prince 
Lobkowits,  but  he  resigned  this  post  in  1814  in  order  to 
accompany  Count  Cavriani  to  France  as  secretary.  He 
returned  to  Vienna  with  Count  MUnch-Bellinghausen,  and 
for  many  jrears  occupied  himself  entirely  with  literary  woik. 
He  died  in  1862  at  Lilienfeld.  From  1840  he  had  eDJ<^ 
a  penaion  from  CKnremment  His  autobiography  appeared 
in  three  volumes,  1861-2.  His  numerous  dramas  and 
minor  piecea  are  distinguished  only  by  their  light  gaiety 
and  humour. 

CASTELLO,  BnvAXDo  (1557-1629),  a  Oenoeac 
portrait  and  hi^orical  painter,  bora  at  Albaro  near  Oenoa, 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Tasso,  and  took  upon  himself 
the  task  ol  designing  the  figureC  of  the  GentsaUwmu 
LibmMia,  published  in  1590  ;  some  of  these  subjects  were 
engraved  by  Agoatino  CaraccL  Besides  painting  a  number 
of  worica  in  (3enoa,  moatly  in  a  r^ud  and  superficial  style, 
Castello  was  ciqplajed  in  BomOe^  and  ia  the  court  ^  the 
duke  of  Savoy. 

CASTELLO,  GioTAVm  BAimTA  (1500-1569),  an 
emtnent  Italian  historical  painter,  was  bom  in  Bergamo, 
and  ia  hence  ordinarily  termed  H  Bergamasea  He  belongs, 
however,  to  the  school  of  Oenoa,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  family  relationship  with  the  other  two  pain^em 
named  Castello,  idso  noticed  here.  Em  ws«  employed 
to  decorate  the  Nunxiata  di  Portoria  in  (3enoa,  the  saloon 
of  the  Lansi  Palace  at  Gorlago,  and  the  Pardo  Palace  in 
Spain.  His  best-known*  works  are  the  Martyrdom  of  St 
Sebestian,  and  the.  picture  of  our  Saviour  as  Judge  of  Uie 
World  on  one  of  the  vaultings  of  the  Nuniiata.  He  was 
an  architect  and  sculptor  as  well  aa  painter.  In  1567  he 
was  invited  to  Madrid  by  Philip'  IT.,  and  there  he  died, 
holding  the  o£9ce  of  architect  of  the  Boyal  Palaces. 

CASTELLO,  Valxkio  n625-1659),  was  the  youngest 
son  oi  Bernardo  Castello,  noticed  above.  He  sur^ 
passed  his  father,  and  particularly  excelled  in  painting 
battlcHMcnes.  He  painted  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines, 
now  in  the  Palacso  Brignole,  (3enoa,  and  decorated  the 
cupola  of  the  C!huroh  of  the  Annunciation  in  the  same  dty. 
In  these  works  he  is  regarded  by  his  admirers  as  combining 
the  fire  of  Tintoretto  with  the  general  style  of  Paolo  Vero- 
nese; his  preo^ature  death  cut  short  a  career  of  high  hopes. 

CASTELLON  DE  LA  PLANA,  a  town  of  Valencia, 
in  Spain,  the  capital  of  a  modem  province,  is  situated  about 
4  milee  from  the  sea,  and  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Valencia,  in 
39""  57'  N.  lat  and  0**  4'  W.  long.  It  derives  ito  name  from 
the  extensive  plain  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  which  is 
watered  artificially  by  an  aqueduct  brought  for  the  moat 
part  through  solid  rock  from  the  Mijares,  a  stream  abcut 
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A?e  niQet  distant.  It  u  walled,  and  ooDtains  two  nnnneriee. 
three  moDaeteriea,  and  two  hospitals,  ts  well  as  several 
chnrohes,  in  which  there  are  paintings  bj  Ribalta,  a  native 
artist  There  ia  a  brisk  local  trade  maintained  in  the 
weaving  of  sail-cloth  and  linen.  ,  In  the  time  of  the  Moors 
the  city  was  situated  on  a  height  to  the  north  of  the  present 
position,  to  which  it  was  removed  bj  Jajme  L  in  1233. 
Population,  20,123. 

CASTELNAU,  Michel  dx,  Shub  de  la  Mauyissi^rx 
(e.  1520-1 59 2),  a  French  soldier  and  diplomatist,  ambassador 
to  Queen  Elixabeth,  was  bom  in  Tonraine  about  1520.  He 
was  one  of  a  large  familj  of  chUdren,  and  his  grandfather, 
Pierre  de  Castelnao,  was  equerry  to  Louis  XXL  Endowed 
with  a  clear  and  penetrating  intellect  and  remarkable 
strength  of  memory,  he  received  a  careful  education,  and 
made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies.  To  complete  his 
education  he  travelled  in  Italy  and  made  a  long  stay  at 
Rome,  He  then  spent  some  time  in  the  Island  of  Malta, 
afterwards  entered  the  army,  and  made  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  art  of  war  in  the  chequered  compaigns  of 
the  French  in  Italy.  His  abilities  and  his  courage  won  for 
him  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  who  took  him  into  his  service.  In  1557  a 
oommond  in  the  navy  was  given  to  him,  and  the  cardinal 
proposed  to  get  him  knighted.  This,  however,  he  declined, 
and  then  rejoined  the  French  army  in  Picardy.  Various 
delicate  missions  requiring  tact  and  discretion  were  en* 
trusted  to  him  by  the  constable  de  Montmorency,  and  these 
he  discharged  so  satisfactorily  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
king,  Henry  II.,  to  Scotland,  with  despatches  for  Mary 
Stuart,  then  betrothed  to  the  Dauphin  (afterwards  Francis 
II).  From  Scotland  he  passed  into  England,  and  treated 
with  Queen  Elizabeth  respecting  her  claims  on  Calais 
(1559),  a  settlement  of  which  was  effected  at  the  congress 
of  Cambray.  Castelnan  was  next  sent,  with  the  title  of 
ambassador,  to  the  princes  of  Qermany,  for  the  purpose  of 
prevailing  upon  them  to  withdraw  their  favour  from  the 
Protestants.  This  embassy  was  followed  by  missions  to 
Margaret  of  Parma,  governess  of  tha  Netherlanda,  to 
Savoy,  and  then  to  Rome,  to  ascertain  the  views  of  Pope 
Paul  rV.  with  regard  to  France.  Paul  having  died  just  be- 
fore his  arrival,  Castelnan  used  his  influence  in  favour 
of  the  election  of  Pius  lY.  Returning  to  France  he 
once  more  entered  the  navy,  and  served  under  his  former 
patron.  It  was  his  good  fortune,  at  Nantes,  to  discover 
the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  which 
he  immediately  reported  to  the  Qovemment.  After  the 
death  of  Francis  IL  (December  1560),  he  accompanied 
the  queen,  Mary  Stuart,  to  Scotland,  and  remained  with 
her  a  year,  during  which  time  he  mada  several  journeys 
into  England,  and  attempted  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  wise  and 
moderate  counsels  which  he  offered  to  the  former  were 
unheeded.  In  1562,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war  in 
France,  he  returned  therei  He  was  employed  against  the 
Protestants  in  Brittany,  was  taken  prisoner  in  an  engage- 
ment with  them  and  sent  to  Havre,  but  was  soon  after 
exchanged.  In  the  midst  of  the  excited  passions  of  his 
countrymen,  Castelnau,  who  was  a  sincere  Catholic,  main- 
tained a  wise  self-control  and  moderation,  and  by  his 
counsels  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Government  He 
served  at  the  siege  of  F^uen,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  took  Tancarville,  and  contributed  in  1563 
to  the  recapture  of  Havre  from  the  English.  During  the 
next  ten  years  Castelnau  was  employed  in  various  impor- 
tant missions; — first  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  negotiate  a 
peace ;  next  to  the  duke  of  Alba,  the  new  governor  of  the 
Netherlands.  On  this  occasion  he  discovered  the  project 
formed  by  Cond^  and  CoHgny  to  seiJEo  and  carry  off  the 
toyal  family  at  Monceaux  (1567).     After  the  battle  of  St 


Denis  he  was  again  tent  to  Qarmany  to  loUeit  aid  agamst 
the  Protoatanta ;  and  on  his  return  ha  was  rewarded  for 
his  services  with  the  post  of  governor  of  Saint-Dizier,  and 
a  company  of  orderiies.  At  the  head  of  his  company  fie 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Jarnac  and  Moncontour.  In 
1572  he  was  sent  to  England  by  Charlee  IX.,  to  allay  the 
excitement  created  by  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew ; 
and  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
Two  years  later  he  was  reappointed  by  Henry  IIL  ambaasa> 
dor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  he  remained  at  her  court  for  ten 
years.  During  this  period  he  used  his  influence  to  promote 
the  marriage  of  the  queen  with  the  duke  of  Alengon,  with  a 
view  especially  to  strengthen  and  maintain  the  alliance  of 
the  two  countries.  But  Elizabeth  made  so  many  promises 
only  to  break  them  that  at  last  he  refused  to  accept  them  or 
communicate  them  to  his  Government.  On  his  return  to 
France  he  found  that  his  chAteau  of  La  Mauvissi^re  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  civil  war  ;  and  as  he  refused  to 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  Lcuague,  the  duke  of  Guise 
deprived  him  of  the  governorship  of  Saint-Dizier.  He 
was  thus  brought  almost  to  a  state  of  destitution.  But  on 
the  accession  of  Henry  lY.,  the  king,  who  knew  his  worth, 
and  was  confident  that  although  he  was  a  Catholic  he 
might  rely  on  his  fidelity,  gave  him  a  command  in  the 
army,  and  entrusted  him  with  various  confidential  missions. 
Castelnau  died  at  Joinville  in  1592.  The  Jfemoiret  Uti 
by  this  great  diplomatist  rank  very  high  among  the 
original  authorities  for  the  period  they  cover,  the  eleven 
years  between  1559  and  1570.  They  were  written  during 
his  last  embassy  in  England  for  the  benefit  of  his  son  ; 
and  they  possess  the  mer'its  of  clearness,  veracity,  and 
impartiality.  They  were  first  printed  in  1621 ;  again, 
with  additions  by  Le  Labour aur,  in  2  vols,  folio,  ia  1659 ; 
and  a  third  time,  still  further  enlarged  by  Jean  Godefroy,  3 
vols,  folio,  in  1731.  Castelnau  translated  into  French  the 
Latin  work  of  Ramus  On  th$  Manner$  and  Custonu  of  the 
Ancient  Gauls,  Yarions  letters  of  his  are  preserved  in 
the  Oottoniaa  and  Harleian  collections  in  the  British 
Mnsaum. 

CASTELNAUDARY,  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondissa- 
ment  in  tha  department  of  Aude,  in  France,  21  milea  north- 
west of  Carcassonne.  It  is  finely  situated  on  an  elevation 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain ;  and  ita 
commercial  fadUtiea  are  greatly  inereasad  by  the  Canal  dn 
Midi,  which  widens  out,  as  it  passes  the  town,  into  an 
extensive  basin  or  reservoir,  surrounded  with  wharves  and 
warehouses.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  courthouses, 
the  church  of  St  Michel,  the  exchange,  and  tha  communal 
college.  There  are  large  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  linen,  leather,  bricks,  tiles,  and  earthenware;  an 
extensive  trade  is  maintained  in  lime,  gypsum,  grain,  fruits, 
and  wine;  and  the  building  of  canal  boats  forms  an 
important  industry.  By  some  authorities  Castelnaudary  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  abcient  Sostomagus^  and  to  receiva 
its  present  name,  which  they  regard  as  a  corruption  of  tha 
Latin  Castrum  Novum  Arianorum,  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Yisigoths,  who  were  adherents  of  tlie 
Arian  party.  It  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  12th 
century,  and  in  1212  it  was  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  conflict  between  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and  Foix  and 
Simon  de  Montfort,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated.  In 
1229  the  town  was  deprived  of  its  ramparts;  and  in  1355 
it  was  captured  and  burned  by  the  Black  Prince.  In  1 633 
the  duke  of  Montmorency  was  defeated  here  by  the  royal 
troops  under  Schomberg.     Population  in  1872,  7946. 

CASTELO  BRANCO  (i.^.  White  Castle),  a  town  and 
bishop's  seat  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  on  a  hiH 
near  the  Liria,  64  milea  east  by  south  of  Ceiimbra.  It  ia 
surrounded  by  walls  flanked  by  towers,  and  haa  a  mined 
casUa  on  tha  summit  of  the  hill     Population  about  6980. 
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GA0n»  OiovAMNi  BattiMa  (1721-1803),  an  Italian 
poet»  was  born  of  humble  parents  at  Muntefiaflcune,  in  the 
State  of  the  Church,  in  1721.  He  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
canon  imthe  cathedral  of  his  native  place,  bat  gave  up  his 
:faaDoe  of  choroh  preferment  to  satisfy  his  guy  and  restless 
tpnii  by  visiting  moat  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  lo  1782, 
00  the  deotli  of  Metastasio,  he  was  appointed  Poeta  Ce$ar%o, 
or  poet-koreate  of  Anstria,  in  which  capacity  he  applied 
hioiself  with  great  success  to  the  opera  bonJQTe ;  but,  in 
1796,  he  resigned  this  poet,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
hampered  by  political  relations ;  and  he  spent  the  close  of 
hn  Ufe  as  a  private  gentleman  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
1803.  Oasti  id  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  Nov€U€  Gal- 
ssfi^and  of  Gli  Animaii  Parianti,  a  poetical  allegory,  over 
which  he  ^lenfc  eight  years  (1794-1802),  and  which,  not- 
withstanding its  tedious  length,  excited  so  much  interest  that 
it  was  tranalatod  into  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  and 
(?eiy  freely  and  with  additions)  into  English  in  W.  a 
Rose's  Court  and  ParliamaU  of  BeasU  (L^nd.  1819). 
Written  daring  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  it  was 
inteoded  to  eadtibit  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  the  people, 
ind  the  defects  and  absurdities  of  varbus  political  systems. 
The  HfcmtUe  OaUmti  is  a  series  of  poetical  tales,  in  the 
fOoM  nsia, — a  noetre  laigely  used  by  Italian  poets  for  that 
eiiSB  of  compositions.  Tae  sole  merit  of  these  poems  con- 
«ti  in  the  harmony  and  purity  of  the  style,  and  the  liveli- 
aass  and  sarcaotic  power  o!  many  passages.  They  are,  how- 
•fw,  diaracteriaed  by  the  grossest  lioentioasnees ;  and  there 
■  no  originality  of  plot, — that,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Italian  novelista,  being  taken  from  classical  mythology  or 
other  ancient  legends.  Among  the  other  works  of  Casti 
is  ths  Poema  Tariaro,  a  mock-heroic  satirs  on  the  court 
of  Catherine  XL,  with  which  he  was  personally  acquainted. 

CASnOLIONE  DELLE  STIVIERE,  a  town  of  Italy, 
ia  the  province  of  Brescia,  20  miles  north-west  of  Mantua, 
b  haa  a  castle,  a  theatre,  and  two  fine  churches,  and  was 
kmtdj  the  capital  of  a  small  nrincipality  dependent  on 
tb  dn^y  of  Mantua.  In  1796  the  Austrians,  under 
Wumser,  were  defeated  there  by  Marshal  Augerean,  who 
WM  afterwards  rewarded  by  Napoleon  with  the  title  of 
^oke  of  Oaatiglione.  Populatioa,  5237.  This  town  must 
Qot.be  oonfoaaded  with  Oastiglione  Fioretioo,  a  flourish- 
iqg  township,  abont  1 1  miles  south  of  Arezzo  by  rail,  which 
it  dusdy  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  silk-worm. 

CASnOLIONE,  BALDA88ABI  (1478-1529),  diplomatUt 
uA  nan  of  letters,  was  born  at  Casatico  near  Mantua, 
tad  was  edncated  at  Milan  under  the  famous  professors 
Mania  and  Chalcondyles.  In  1496  he  entered  the  service 
^  Lodovioo  Sfona,  duke  of  Milan,  returning  to  Mantua 
is  1500  when  LodoVico  was  carried  prisoner  into  France. 
Ia  1504  he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Quidobaldo 
Mahteata,  doke  of  Urbino,  and  in  1506  he  was  sent  by 
that  prince  on  a  mission  to  Henry  YIL  of  England,  who 
itad  before  conferred  on  Federigo  Malatesta,  **  the  Good 
Duke,"  the  moat  famous  mercenary  of  his  age,  the  order  of 
the  Garter;  Quidobaldo  dying  childless  in  1508,  the 
iiAy  of  Urbino  was  given  to  Francesco  Maria  della  Bovere, 
ior  whom  Castiglione,  envoy  at  the  court  of  Leo  X.  (Medici), 
obtained  the  office  of  generalissimo  of  the  Papal  troops. 
CW^  with  the  arrangement  of  the  dispute  between 
CSanent  YIL  (Medici)  and  Charles  Y.,  Oaatiglione  crossed, 
it  1524,  into  Spain,  where  he  was  received  with  highest 
^fleoura,  being  afterwards  natunJiaed,  and  made  bishop  of 
Afik  In  1527.  however,  Home  was  seized  and  sacked 
hj  the  Imperialista  under  Bourbon,  and  in  the  July  of  the 
KM  year  the  snrreDder  of  the  castle  of  Sanf  Angelo 
piassd  CSement  in  their  hands.  Castiglione  had  ^en 
tncksd  by  the  emperor,  but  there  were  not  wanting  acousa- 
tenof  treachery  a^anst  himselt  He  had,  however,  placed 
idcMfy  highest  among  the  virtues  of  his  ideal  *'  courtier  •'' 


aud  when  he  died  at  Toledo  in  1529,  it  was  said  that  he 
had  died  of  grief  and  shame  at  the  imputation.  The 
emperor  mourned  him  as  "  one  of  the  worid's  best  cavaliers," 
A  portrait  of  him,  now  at  the  Louvre,  was  painted  bjf 
Raphael,  who  disdained  neither  his  opinion  nor  his  advice. 

Castiglione  wrote  little,  but  that  little  is  of  rare  merit  Hix 
verses,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  are  elegant  in  the  extreme ;  bis 
letters  (Padua,  1769-1771)  are  full  of  grace  and  finesse. 
But  the  book  by  which  he  is  best  remembered  is  the  famous 
treatise,  II  Cortegiaiu>,  written  iu  1514,  publbhed  at 
Yeaiceby  Aldus  in  1528,  and  translated  into  English  by  a 
certain  Thomas  Hoby  as  early  as  1561.  This  book,  called 
by  the  Italians  //  Libro  d^Oro^  and  remarkable  for  its  easy 
force  and  undemonstrative  elegance  of  style  no  less  than 
for  the  nobility  and  manliness  of  its  theories,  describes  the 
Italian  gentleman  of  the  Renaissance,  under  his  brightest 
and  fairest  aspect,  and  gives  a  charming  picture  of  the 
court  of  Quidobcddo  da  Montefeltre,  duke  of  Urbino, 
"  confessedly  the  purest  and  most  elevated  court  in  Italy." 
In  the  form  of  a  discussion  held  in  the  duchess's  drawing- 
room — with  Elisabetta  Qonsaga,  Pietro  Bembo,  Bernardo 
Bibbiena,  Oinliano  de'  Medici,  Emilia  Pia,  aud  Ceretino  the 
Unique  among  the  speakers — the  question,  What  constitutes 
a  perfect  courtier  t  is  debated.  With  but  'few  differences, 
the  type  determined  on  is  the  ideal  gentleman  of  the 
present  day.  See  Qinguend,  Histoire  Litteraire  de  titalie, 
vi,  viL;  and  J.  A.  Symonds,  The  Renaieeance  in  Italfff 
London,  1875. 

CASTIGLIONE,  Giovanni  Bbnedbtto  (1616-1670), 
currently  named  in  Italy  II  Grechetto,  and  in  France  Le 
Ben^ette,  a  painter  of  the  Genoese  School,  was  bom  in 
Genoa,  and  studied  for  some  time  under  Yandyck.  He 
painted  portraits,  historical  pieces,  and  landscapes,  but 
chiefly  excelled  in  fairs,  markets,  and  mral  scenes  with 
animals.  His  paintings  are  to  be  found  at  Rome,  Yenioe, 
Naples,  Florence,  and  more  especially  Genoa  aud  Mantua. 
He  also  executed  a  great  number  of  etchings,  which  ars 
spirited,  free,  and  full  of  taste ;  Diogenes  searching  foi 
a  Man  is  one  of  the  principal  of  these.  The  etchings  are 
remarkable  for  light  and  shade,  and  have  even  earned  for 
Castiglione  the  name  of  ''a  second  Rembrandt"  The 
Presepio  (Nativity  of  Jesus)  in  the  church  of  San  Luca, 
Gkuoa,  ranks  among  his  most  celebrated  paintings;,  the 
Louvre  also  contains  eigh\  characteristic  examples.  In  his 
closing  years  he  lived  in  Mantua,  painting  for  the  court ; 
here  he  received  lus  name  of  **  Grechetto,"  from  the  dassio 
air  of  his  pastorals,  and  here  he  died  of  gou%  m  1670, 
His  brothef  Salvatcre  aud  his  son  Francesco  excelled  in 
the  same  subjects  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  many  paintings 
which  are  ascribed  to  Benedetto  are  only  copies  after  hin^ 
or  perhaps  originals  by  his  son  or  brother. 

castiglione;  Carlo  Ottavio,  Count  (1784-1849), 
an  Italian  philologist  of  considerable  reputation,  was  bom 
at  Milan  of  an  ancient  family.  His  principcd  work  was 
done  in  connection  with  the  Arabic  and  other  Oriental 
languages ;  but  he  also  performed  good  service  in  several 
other  departments.  In  1819  be  published  Monete  Cufiche 
del  Mueeo  di  Milano,  and  assisted  Cardinal  Mai  in  his 
UlphUcB  partium  ineditarum  in  Ambf-osianis  palimpseHi$ 
reperlarum  editio,  A  learned  Memoire  geographique  it 
numismcUique  $ur  la  partie  orienUUe  de  la  Barbarie  appeUe 
A/rikia  par  let  Arabee  appeared  in  1826,  and  established 
his  reputation.  In  1829  he  published  by  himself  the 
Gbthic  version  of  the  second  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corin- 
thians ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  Gothic  version  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  in  1834;  by  Galatians, 
Philippians,  and  1  Thessalonians  in  1835,  and  by  2  Thes- 
salonians  in  1839.  His  life  was  written  by  Biondolli,  and 
appeared  at  MiUn  in  1856. 
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CASTILE  (in  Spanifh,  Cnstifla),  an  ancient  kinecdom 
of  Spain  occupying  the  central  districts  of  the  peninsula. 
For  its  history  as  a  separate  kingdom  see  the  article 
Spun.  The  name  Ca<'tile  is  derived  from  the  existence 
of  nnmerous  forts  {eastillot)  erected  on  the  frontiers  to 
afford  protection  from  enemies.  The  northern  part  of  the 
old  kingdom,  which  was  first  rescued  from  the  Moors,  is 
Called  Costilla  la  Vt^'a,  or  Old  Castile ;  the  southern,  more 
recently  acquired,  is  called  Cattilla  la  Ntteva^  or  New  Castile. 
The  length  of  Castile  from  north  to  south  is  about  300 
miles;  the  breadth,  about  160  miles;  and  the  total  area 
about  45,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  one-fourth  that  of  Spain. 

Old  Castile  is  bordered  on  the  N.  by  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  on  the  £.  and  K.K  by  Biscay,  Alava,  Navarre, 
Z'  and  Aragon,  on  the  S.  by  New  Castile,  and  on  tlie 
W.  by  Leon  and  Asturias.  It  is  divided  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  Burgos,  Logrofio,  Santander,  Soria,  Segovia, 
Avila,  Palencia,  Yalladolid,  and  has  an  area  of  25,409 
square  miles,  and  a  population  estimated  in  1870  at 
1,689,864  inhabitants.  The  country  consists  of  vast 
plains,  which  form,  between  the  Cantabrian  chain  in  the 
north  and  the  chain  of  Sierras  stretching  south-west  from 
Aragon  to  Estremadura,  a  great  table-land,  of  a  height 
between  2500  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Douro  and  the  Ebro.  The  plains  are  barren 
and  dry,  with  scarcely  a  tree,  meadow,  or  spring  of  waier  ; 
but  the  hills  bordering  the  mountain  ranges  are  well 
clothed  with  oak-fotests.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but 
subject  to  great  extremes  of  cold  and  heat ;  frosts  in  the 
higher  regions  may  last  three  months  at  a  time.  The  soil 
is  productive,  but  poorly  cultivated ;  the  harvests  of  wheat, 
however,  are  abundant  Wine  and  oil  of  inferior  quality, 
and  madder,  are  produced  in  considerable  quantity,  but 
fruits  are  scarce  except  at  Burebs.  The  export  trode  is 
chiefly  in  wool,  cattle,  sheep,  and  wheat  The  bad  state 
of  the  roads  (which  are  often  impassable  for  mules),  the 
insufficiency  of  railway  communication^  and  the  neglected 
condition  of  the  Fort  of  Santander,  are  great  obstadea  to 
commerce. 

New  Castile  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Old  Castile,  on  the 
E.  by  Aragon  and  Valencia,  on  the  S.  by  La  Mancha,  on  the 
W.  by  Estremadura*  It  forma  the  southern  portion  of  the 
great  central  table-land  of  Spain,  and  comprises  the  pro- 
vinces of  Madrid,  Toledo,  Guadaligara,  and  Cuenca.  The 
total  area  ia  20,1 78  square  miles,  inhabited  by  a  population 
estimated  in  1870  at  1,277,123.  Thej>rincipal  mountain 
ranges  are  the  Sierra  Guadarama  in  the  north,  and  the 
Sierra  Morena  in  the  soutL  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Tagua,  Quadiana,  Ouadalquiver,  Segura,  and  Xucar.  The 
climate  is  more  rigorous  than  that  of  Old  Castile,  and  the 
mean  temperature,  on  account  of  the  elevation  of  surface, 
is  not  more  than  59'' ;  but  the  heat  in  summer  is  extreme 
in  the  valleys.  The  rainfall  is  not  more  then  1 0  inches  In 
a  year ;  the  winds  are  dry  and  violent  The  whole  country 
presents  the  a8i>ect  of  a  barren  dusty  steppe,  with  patches 
of  olive-trees  here  and  there,  and  wheat,  pea,  and  saffron 
fields.  During  the  rainy  season  the  vegetation  is  very 
luxuriant ;  but  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state ;  the 
soil  is  fertile,  but  the  rivers  are  not  used  for  its  irrigation. 
The  total  quantity  of  wheat  raised  is  barely  sufl&cient  for 
the  wants  of  tlie  population.  Hemp  and  flax  and  olive- 
treea  are  cultivated.  Timber  and  fire-wood  are  becoming 
dearer,  as  the  country  is  very  little  wooded.  Honey  is 
gathered  in  considerable  quantities ;  and  sheep,  oxen,  and 
mules  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  Iron,  salt,  atid  quick- 
silver are  worked ;  the  mineral  resources  are  good,  but 
ill  developed.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  of  wooUen 
goods,  plain  and  figured  velvets,  silks,  satins,  calicoes, 
^      stockings,  earthenware,  and  cutlery. 

The  inhabitants  of  both  Old  and  New  Castile  are  a  loyal 


and  manly  race,  preserving  the  primitive  sim|tiicit]r  tod 
pure  Spanish,  as  well  as  the  pride,  of  their  furefkthen. 
They  are  uneducated  and  inclined  to  bigotry,  but  natnrallj 
shrewd  and  intelligent  The  tillage  of  the  laud  and  the 
pasturing  of  sheep  are  their  chief  employments. 

CASTILLEJO,  Christobal  db  (1494-1556),  was  born, 
according  to  Moratin,  in  Ciudad-Rodrigo.  Attached  at  an 
early  age  to  the  household  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  after- 
wards king  of  pohemia  and  Hungary,  and  eventually  em- 
perob,  Castillejo  rose  in  the  prince's  service  to  the  poet  of 
secretary,  taking  orders  on  the  departure  of  his  master  from 
Spain,  in  which  country  he  remained  some  time.  A  letter 
written  during  this  period  (1523)  by  Martin  de  Salinas 
to  the  treasurer  Salamanca,  in  reply  to  one  asking  him  to 
provide  the  treasurer  with  a  secretary,  bears  flattering  wit 
ness  to  the  ability  and  temper  of  Castillejo,  who  is  warmly 
recommended  to  the  vacancy.  It  is  not  known  whether 
he  obtained  this  poet  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  soon 
afterwards  folowed  Ferdinand,  and  resumed  his  secretary- 
ship; with  but  little  profit,  if  we  may  judge  from  man^ 
passages  in  his  verse,  in  vhich  he  deplores  hia  poverty  and 
the  forlorn  position  unaided  merit  held  at  court  He  was 
several  times  in  Venice,  where  certain  of  his  bpuscnles 
were  printed  for  smuggling  into  Spain, — Castillejo,  Hke 
Torres  Kaharro,  whose  comedies  and  satires  were  also  pub- 
lished in  Italy,  being  on  the  Index  of  the  Inquisition,  on 
account  of  the  strong  an ti -clerical  bias  of  his  satirical  works. 
He  died  in  a  monastery  near  Vienna,  two  years  before  Fer- 
dinand's recognition  as  emperor. 

Castillejo  was  a  voluminous  writer  of  verse.  His  poemi 
are  worthy  of  note,  not  only  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
merit,  but  also  as  being  the  last  manifestation  of  import- 
ance of  the  older  Spanish  School  of  poetry  against  the 
younger  section  under  the  leadership  of  Gnrciiaso  de  Is 
Vega,  That  fine  melodist  and  brilliant  rhetorician,  the 
Bonsard  of  Spain,  seconded  by  Boscan  and  Hurtado  da 
Mendoza,  had  introduced  into  his  own  land  the  rhythms 
and  cadences  employed  in  Italy;  through  hizn  the'  sonnet, 
the  canzone,  the  octaves  of  the  comic  epics,  and  erven  Uie 
terna  rima  of  the  comedy  itself  had  been  transplanted 
intoSpanisb  soil ;  and  he  and  his  followers  had  created  a 
vocabulary  of  picked  and  exquisite  terms  which,  passing 
through  the  hands  of  the  magniloquent  Herrera,  was  to  end 
in  the  monstrous  dialect  of  Gongora  and  his  diaciplea. 
Against  this  revolution  Castillejo  set  his  face,  fighting 
gallantly  and  unavailingly  in  defence  of  the  antique 
metrical  forms  and  structtires.  The  use  of  these  he  never 
abandoned,  save  on  one  or  two  occasions  when,  for  purposes 
of  parody,  he  produced  sonnets  and  octaves.  In  the  poetry 
of  Castillejo,  which  is  written  chiefly  in  '*  quintillas  "  and 
"  copies  de  pid  quebrado,"  are  all  the  qualities  that  make 
the  older  verse  of  Spain  such  pleasant  reading — the  gracei 
ful  simplicity,  the  artless  elegance,  the  fluency  and 
spontaneity  (which  sometimes,  however,  degenerates  intd 
garrulity),  the  keen  and  homely  mother  wit,  often  groa 
but  seldom  offensive  or  cruel  He  has,  however^  other  quali< 
ties  which  are  peculiar  to  himself,  and  whidi  give  him  I 
place  apart  even  among  the  school  that  may  be  said  to  end 
in  him  ;  his  society  verses  are  bright  with  a  pleasant  gossip^ 
amiability;  his  satires  are  quick  with  a  certain  cynica 
sprightliness  that  makes  them  still  amusing  and  attractive 
while  one  at  least  of  his  poems,  the  '^  Dialogue  betweei 
Himself  and  Us  Pen,*'  overflows  with  a  humorous  tendernea 
that  is  extremely  effective.  Writing  on  anything  an< 
everything — "  On  a  Green  and  Yellow  Costume,"  "  On  th 
Wood  Guaiacum,"  "  On  a  Friend's  Horse  called  Tristram; 
— he  of  course  produced  a  cloud  of  rhymes  that  at 
intolerable  and  to  be  avoided.  Some  of  his  "  Villanciooa^ 
**  Letras,"  and  "  Motes,"  however,  are  charming  in  deepit 
of  yaara;  a  not  infrequent  note  in  them  reminding  th 
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somewhat  of  the  quaint  graces  of  Charles  of  Orleana. 
vith  whom  in  this  foodness  for  elaborate  trifles  Castillejo 
Bftj  be  said  to  have  a  certain  aflSnity,  thongh  immeasurably 
his  inferbr  in  delicacy  of  touch  and  artistic  restraint  His 
principal  satires,  ''The  Sermon  against  Lots'*  and  the 
"  Dialogue  of  the  Conditions  of  Women,**  are  amnsing  and 
vitty  enough ;  while  hh  "  Qalatea,"  an  imitation  of  Ovid, 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  sweetest  pieces  of  pastoral 
poetry  in  tibe  whole  range  of  Spanish  letters,  and,  with  the 
sxeeption  of  the  exquisite  littls  anacreontic  to  Love,  as  the 
best  of  Caatillejo's  many  poems. 

Tbe  strong  anti-clericsd  feelings  of  Osstillejo,  himself 
as  ecclesiastic,  have  been  already  remarked.  His  satires 
were  treated  exceedingly  ill  on  this  account  by  the  officers 
d  the  Inquisition,  who  did  not  temple  to  excise  large 
portvms  of  them,  and  to  fill  up  the  gaps  thus  caused  with 
screeds  of  a  contrary  tendency,  the  work  of  their  own 
hack-rhymesters,  who  had  at  this  period  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  do  of  the  same  sort  The  poems  themselves  are 
£fided  into  three  books,  the  first  devoted  to  "  Love,"  and 
the  second  to  "  Conversation  and  Pastime ;"  while  the  third 
is  composed  of  moral  and  religious  versea  The  best  text 
'3  that  given  in  the  Btblioteea  de  Autores  EtpaiioUt,  voL 
ixzii,  Madrid,  1832. 

CASTING.     See  FomfDiKO. 

CASTLE  (Saton  ecutel,  lAtin  eattellum^  diminutive 
from  cattruvfi^  whence  the  French  ehdteau  and  chatel,  as  in 
yeofcfaatel),  an  encampment,  a  fortress  or  place  rendered 
defensible  either  by  nature  or  art  The  term  is  also  often 
applied  to  the  principal  mansion  of  a  prince  dr  nobleman. 

Ihs  frequent  and  protracted  wars  between  neighbguring 
tribes  and  peoples  which  took  pUioe  in  early  times  must 
wwohave  rendered  evident  the  expediency  of  erecting  fcnis. 
TWe  at  first  consisted  only  of  earthen  ramparts  or  rows  of 
filissdes,  situated  mostly  on  commanding  eminences. 
With  improved  methods  of  assault  and  the  advance  of  con- 
itm^ve  flcrt  came  erections  of  wood  and  stone,  which  by 
lad  by  were  flanked  with  towers  and  surrounded  by  a  wall 
ifid  ditch.  Increased  mechanical  and  architectund  skill, 
while  it  madp  little  alteration  on  the  fundamental  plan  of 
ndi  buildings,  gradually  introduced  numerous  oontrivances 
lor  repelling  assault,  and  rendering  a  great  castle  well-nigh 
iapregn&ble. 

Confining  our  narrative  of  the  progress  of  castle-building 
to  Britain,  we  notice  first  the  hill-forts  which  are  ascribed 
to  the  ancient  Britons.  Typical  examples  of  them  are  the 
Herefordshire  Beacon  on  the  ^falvem  Hills,  and  the 
Bsmekin  of  Echt  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  latter  consists 
4  the  remains  of  two  circular  dry  stone  walls  surrounded 
bf  three  ditches.  The  inner  wall  seems  to  have  been  about 
13  feet  thick,  and  300  yards  in  circumference,  and  contains 
Ire  entrances  all  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  outer  wall, 
^ieh  is  said  to  be  more  modern  than  the  inner,  is  much 
noce  entire,  and  has  no  entrances  through  it  The  ditches 
ue  about  9,  feet  broad. 

C^the  castella  which  the  Bomans  erected  in  this  country 
knug  their  long  occupation  of  it,  Bichborough  Castle  near 
Saadwich  in  Kent  is  almost  the  only  relic.  It  is,  from  the 
endeaee  of  coins  found  there,  supposed  to  have  been  built, 
or  It  any  rate  completed,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Seferosw  The  ruins  at  present  form  nearly  three  sides — 
^southern,  western,  and  northern— of  a  rectangle,  and  it 
ii  eoiamonly  supposed  that  the  fourth  side,  the  eastern, 
^Kag  the  Biver  Stonr.  has  bsen  destroyed  by  the  giving 
'  vi^  of  the  terrace  on  which  it  stood.  The  length  of  the 
iMhem  wall  is  ^0,  of  the  western  460,  and  of  the 
ioKhem  440  feet 

fts  height  of  the  walls  varies  from  10  to  30  feet ;  and 
tetiudmess,  from  11  to  12  feet  at  the  base,  diminishes 
l%b^  towards  the  top.     In  the   western  and  northern 


walls  are  two  openings  which  are  usually  denominated  the 
decuman  and  postern  gates.  Bound  towers  are  said  to  have 
existed  at  the  comers,  and  square  ones  at  convenient  dis- 
tances along  the  walls,  but  no  traces  of  them  are  now  to  be 
found.  The  walls,  which  are  enormously  strong  and  faced 
with  regular  courses  of  squared  stones,  consist  of  rows  of 
boulders  alternating  with  courses  of  bonding  tilea  Kearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  castle  is  the  base  of  a  cruciform  building 
resting  on  a  substructure  of  masonry,  which  is  conjectured 
to  have  been  the  auffvrcUe,  where  the  auguries  were  taken, 
and  where  was  situated  the  taeellum  for  the  reception  of 
the  ensigns. 

Begarding  the  castles  built  by  our  Saxon  forefathers 
our  knowledge  is  scanty.  They  were  probably  not  very 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  were  built  principally  of 
wood.  Alfred,  who  did  so  much  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  constructed  Several  strongholds  which  his  successors 
do  not  seem  to  have  kept  up  or  improved.  At  all  events 
they  offered  little  resistance  to  William  the  Norman,  who, 
in  order  effectually  to  guard  against  invasions  from  with- 
out  as  well  as  to  awe  his  newly-acquired  subjects,  imme- 
diately began  to  erect  castles  all  over  \he  kingdom,  and 
likewise  to  repair  and  augment  the  old  ones.  Besides,  as 
he  had  parceUed  out  the  lands  of  the  English  amongst  his 
followers,  they,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  resentment 
of  the  despoiled  natives,  built  strongholds  and  castles  on 
their  estates,  and  these  were  multiplied  so  rapidly  that 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  they 
amounted  to  1115. 

As  the  feudal  system  gathered  strength,  the  lords  oi 
castles  began  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  royal  power, 
not  only  within  their  castles,  but  likewise  in  their  environs, 
— exercising  judicature  both  civil  and  criminal,  coining 
money,  and  arbitrarily  seizing  forage  and  provisions  for 
the  subsistence  of  their  garrisons,  which  they  afterwards 
demanded  as  a  right  Their  insolence  and  oppression 
grew  to  such  a  pitch  that,  according  to  William  of 
Newbury,  **  there  were  in  England  as  many  kings,  or 
rather  tyrants,  as  lords  of  castles ; "  and  Matthew  Paris 
emphatically  styles  them  "  nests  of  devils  and  dens  of 
thieves.**  The  licentious  behaviour  of  the  garrisons  having 
at  length  become  intolerable,  it  was  agreed  in  the  treaty 
between  Stephen  and  Henry  II,,  when  the  latter  was  duke 
of  Normandy,  that  all  the  casties  built  within  a  certain 
period  should  be'  demolished ;  in  consequence  of  which 
many  were  actually  razed,  but  not  the  number  stipulated. 

The  style  of  castle  erected  in  England  after  the  Con- 
quest seems  to  have  been  that  of  buildings  of  a  similai 
kind  in  France,  such  as  the  castles  of  Chamboy,  Domfront, 
Falaise,  Nogent-le-Botrou,  Beaugency,  Loches,  Chauvigny, 
and  many  others.  Like  them,  the  Norman  castle  was 
commonly  situated  on  an  eminence,  or  on  the  bank  of  a 
river.  The  whole  site  of  the  castle,  which  was  frequently 
of  great  extent  and  irregular  figure,  was  surrounded  by  a 
deep  and  broad  ditch,  called  the  moat  or  fosse,  which- 
could  be  easily  filled  with  water  or  left  dry.  In  some  of 
the  later  castltss,  before  the  principal  entrances  was  placed 
an  outwork  called  the  barbacan,  which  was  a  high  waU 
surmounted  by  ^battlements  and  occafiionally  turrets  to 
defend  the  gate  and  the  drawbridge,  which  communicated 
therewith.  The  drawbridge  across  the  moat  was  con- 
^structed  of  wood,  and,  by  means  of  chains  and  weights, 
could  be  pulled  up  against  the  entrance,  thus  cutting  off 
all  communication  with  the  outside.  On  the  inside  of 
the  moat  stood  the  outer  bailey  wall^  about  8  or  10  feet 
thick,  and  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
parapet  not  less  than  1  foot  thick,  with  crenellated 
embattlements  or  embrasures.  This  parapet  afforded 
protection  to  the  defenders  of  the  castle,  who  stood  upon 
tho  TTsU.  and   through   the  crenelles  discharged  arrov-r. 
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darta,  and  stonea  at  the  boiiegen.  On  the  wall,  and 
projecting  ont  from  it  were  built  at  proper  distanoes  square 
or  round  towers,  sometimes  called  bastions,  generally  one 
story  higher  than  the  wall  so  as  to  command  it  The 
lower  ^tory  of  the  walls  and  towers  was  often  built  with 
a  batter,  or  slope  outwards  to  strengthen,  and  also  to  keep 
the  assailants  farther  from,  the  walls.  Thus  the  defenders 
were  not  compelled  tu  lean  far  over  the  parapet,  and  ex- 
pose their  bodies  to  the  archers  of  the  enemy  who  were 
placed  at  a  distance  to  guard  those  engaged  in  undermining 
the  walls.  In  one  of  the  towers  and  sometimes  in  the 
wall  near  a  tower  was  the  poetem  gate  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  ground.  This  gate  was  used  for  the 
egress  of  messengers  during  a  siege.  The  princi|)al 
entrance  or  main  gate  of  the  castle  waa  of  great  strength, 
and  was  usually  flanked  with  strong  towers  haying 
embattled  parapets.  It  was  made  of  wood,  cased  with 
iron,  and  was  rendered  doubly  secure  by  an  iron  portcullis 
which  slid  downwards  in  grooves  in  the  masonry.  Within 
the  outer  wall  was  a  large  open  space  or  court- called  the 
imter  bailey,  bayle,  or  bidlium,  in  which  stood  commonly  a 
church  or  chapeL  On  the  inside  of  the  outer  bailey  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  stood  another  wall  and  parapet,  with  gate 
and  towers  similar  to  those  on  the  outer  walL  Bound  the 
inside  of  this  inner  wall  were  arranged  the  ofiSoes  for  the 
servants  and  retainers,  the  granaries,  storehouses,  and  other 
necessary  buildings.  These  constituted  the  inner  bailey. 
Within  all  these  was  the  keep,  built  sometimes  on  an 
artificial  mound.  It  was  a  large,  high,  square  or  rectangular 
tower  more  strongly  fortified  than  any  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  castle,  and  waa  the  last  resort  of  the  garrison  when  all 
the  outworks  were  taken.  Its  walls,  from  10  to  about  20 
feet  in  thickness  at  the  base,  and  diminishing  towards  the 
top,  on  which  was  placed  an  embattled  parapet,  often 
admitted  of  chambers  and  staircases  being  constructed  in 
them.  On  each  side  of  the  keep  there  was  usually  a  flat 
Kbrman  "buttress,  and  at  the  comers  were  embattled  turrets 
carried  one  story  higher  than  the  parapet,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  keeps  of  Rochester,  Newcastle,  ic 


was  divided  by  a  strong  middle  partitioa  wall,  in  which 
were  openings  for  communication  with  the  different  apart- 
ments. In  this  wall  was  the  well  of  the  castle,  often  of 
great  depth,  and  with  a  shaft  ascending  through  all  tlie 
stories  to  the  top  of  the  keep.  The  several  floors  were  of 
stone  or  wood.  The  basement  floor  contained  the  score- 
rooms  and  the  dungeon  for  prisoners,  and  had  no  lights  fran 
the  outside.  On  the  first  floor  were  situated  the  soldien' 
apartments,  guard-room,  &c,  b'ghted  only  by  small  hxs^ 
holea.  The  second  floor  was  taken  up  by  the  baronial  liaC 
in  which  the  baron  or  governor  and  his  retainers  dined. 
The  third  floor  contained,  probably,  the  chapel  and  apait 
ments  of  the  governor  and  his  family.  The  two  upper  fluun 
were  lighted  by  small  round-headed  Norman  windows. 
Although  tliere  were  unquestionably  great  variationB  in  tlie 
structure  of  castles,  yet  the  most  perfect  of  them  wereboih 
on  the  plan  above  described.  As  an  illustration  we  give  a 
ground-plan  of  Dover  Castle  copied  by  iiermission  fnn 
T/ie  Architect. 


Fia  1.  —  Rochester  Keeix 

The  entrance  was  on  the  flrst  floor,  and  waa  reached  by 
an  open  flight  of  steps,  which  could  be  readily  defended,  or 
L  y  a  staircase  in  a  turret  at  one  of  tke  angles.     The  interior 


Fia  8.— Oronnd-Plaa'or  Dover  Ca«tla. 

The  towers  along  the  outer  bailey  wall  (such  aa  AvrandM 
tower,  Jlarshall's  tower,  and  the  Constable's  tower  in  Dorei 
Castle)  were,  in  the  case  of  royal  castles,  each  protected  hy 
men  of  approved  fidelity  and  valour,  to  whom  estates  were 
granted  on  condition  of  their  performing  castle-guard.  Eseh 
had  also  to  keep  his  particular  tower  in  repair,  and  supply 
the  requisite  number  of  men  to  defend  it  during  a  si^ 
In  process  of  time  these  services  were  commuted  for 
annual  rents,  sometimes  styled  wardpenny  and  wajtfee,  but 
commonly  castle-guard  rents,  payable  on  fixed  days,  nndei 
prodigious  penalties  called  sursizes.'  At  Bochester  if  a  m&D 
failed  in  the  payment  of  his  rent  of  castle-guard  on  the 
feast  of  St  Andrew,  his  debt  was  doubled  every  tide 
while  the  payment  was  delayed.  These  were  afterwards 
restrained  by  an  Act  of  Farliamtnt  made  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Villi,  and  finally  annihilated,  with  the  tenures  bj 
knight's  service,  in  the  time  of  Charles  11.  Such  casUeesa 
were  private  property  were  guarded  either  by  meroeoar; 
soldiers,  or  by  the  tenants  of  the  lord  or  owner.  Windsor, 
War^dc,  Kenilworth,  Conway,  Carnarvon,  and  many 
others  of  the  later  Norman  castles  differ  from  the  earlier 
ones  chiefly  in  the  structure  of  the  keep,  which  oontamed 
in  some  instances  an  open  quadrangular  court,  and  had  the 
chapel,  the  hall,  and  the  state  apartments  arranged  round 
the  sides.  The  turrets  at  the  corners  and  on  the  walls 
were  of  various  shapes,  round,  square,  and  polygonal,  and 
had  embrasures  and  machicolations. 

The  machicolations  were  corbelled  projections,  with 
apertures  between,  down  which  stones  could  be  thrown,  or 
molten  lead  poured,  on  the  assailants.  The  principal 
entrances  were  defended  by  large  circular  towers,  with 
machicolations  over  tl^e  front  of  the  gate,  and  aometifflsi 
more  than  one  portcullis. 

The  Scotch  castles  were  in  general  square  or  ncUn^piiM* 
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laeiN  or  peels,  ftnd  depended  for  their  leenrity  greatly  upon 
their  lite.     Some  of  them  were  situated  ou  precipitous 
rocks  on    the'  sea- 
eoait,  such  as  Fast, 
Ttotallun,     DuDot- 
lar ;  others  on  islands 
in  a  lake  or  riyer,. 
tsadi  as  Lochleyen 
andThreaye.    Edin- 
burgh and  Stirling 
tasUea,   like   many 
others  in  England 
and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, illustrate  well     '''^  8.~lI«oliicoUiiuiM  and  Bftttitmentad 
one  of  the  functions  Parapet, 

often  discharged  by  fortresses,  that  of  forming  a  nnclens  for 
a  yillage  or  city. 

As  civilisation  advanced  and  the  country  eigoyed  more 
peace  and  security,  buildings  were  erected  with  a  greater 
regard  to  comfort  and  elegance,  though  stiU  retaining  many 
of  the  features  of  a  fortress,  sudi  as  the  moat,  the 
drawbridge,  and  the  gatehouse.  Examples  of  these 
castellated  mansions  are  seen  in  Caistor,  Norfolk,  and 
Herstmonceaux,  Sussex,  erected  in  the  15th  century.  But 
it  ihouid  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  castles  of  older 
date  were  by  subsequent  repairs,  improvements,  and 
adaptations  so  transformed  in  course  of  time  as  to  resemble 
more  modem  structures.  Castles  of  recent  date  are  merely 
imitations  of  these  with  some  of  their  features  preserved 
for  ornament 

8m  Orow*8  jftUifuitiM,  King's  iltunimsnta  Anhqtta,  Biitton's 
AnkiUehiral  Jntimtities,  Brayley's  Ancient  CcuOn  of  England  and 
Waiet,  Beattie's  0a$tU9  and  Ahbqft  of  England,  Killings's  Baro^ 
nnlalMndEeeletUulieal  Anliqttitist  qf  Scotland,  M.  ViollKt-Ie. Due's 
JXetionnain  d4  f  ArchiUcture,  M.  de  Caomont's  Abtetiaiv  ou  Rttdi- 
-mtiii  tTArduologie,  and  iliany  notices  in  varioot  aidiitectaral  and 
udueological  periodicals.  (R.  H'K.) 

CASTLEBAB,  a  town  of  Ireland,  the  capital  of  the  county 
of  }iayo,  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  159  miles 
west  by  north  of  Dublin.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  main 
street  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  length  and  a  square  in 
which  are  the  county  courts  and  public  offices.  It  also 
posMsses  a  jail,  an  Episcopal  church,  a  Boman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  county  infirmary,  a  linen  hall, 
artillery  and  infantry  barracks,  and  a  workhouse.  There 
^  are  some  breweries,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  linens  and 
sgricnltuml  produce.  Two  newspapers  are  published  in  the 
town.  The  castle,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  town,  was 
a  fortress  of  the  De  Burgh  family  ;  but  the  town  itself  is 
of  more  modem  origin.  In  1641  the  castle  was  held  for 
the  Parliament  by  SiiiGenry  Bingham,  but  he  was  forced 
to  surrender  to  Lord  Mayo,  and  fell  a  victim,  with  all  his 
garrison,  to  the  fury  and  treachery  of  the  besiegers.  The 
massacre  was  afterwards  avenged,  ici  1653,  by  the  execution 
of  Sir  Theobald  Burke  (by  that  time  Lord  Mayo),  who 
had  bsen  in  command  along  with  his  father  at  the  siege. 
In  1798  the  town  was  occupied  for  some  weeks  by  the 
French  under  General  Humbert,  who  had  defeated  the 
English  under  Luke  J.  Hutchison- in  a  conflict  which  is 
.jocularly  styled  the  "  Castlebar  Races."  Population  in 
1871,  3508. 
CASTLEREAQH,  Lobd.      See  Lokdovdebbt,  Mar- 

QXTTB  OF. 

CASTLETOWN  (in  Manx,  Bully  Cashtel),  the  capital 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  seat  of  the  Manx  Government, 
stands  on  the  western  side  of  Castletown  Bay,  1 1  miles 
%  south-west  of  Douglas,  on  both  banks  of  the  Silverburn. 
It  is  neat  and  regularly  built,  and  has  a  large  square 
eoQtaining  some  handsome  honsee.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  stands  Castle  Rushin,  which  owes  its  foundation  to 


the  Danish  chief,  Outhred,  in  9*60,  and  after  aarring  for 
generitions  as  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Man,  is  now 
partly  used  as  a  prison  and  barrack  a  In  its  vicinity  is 
the  House  of  Keys,  where  the  membe^  of  the  Manx 
Parliament  hold  their  sessions.  The  chief  educational 
establishment  is  King  William's  College,  situated  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  the  town.  It  was  originally 
erected  about  1830-3 ;  but  a  complete  restoration  was 
rendered  necessary,  by  fire  in  1844,  and  it  has  since  been 
enlarged,  in  1862.  Castletown  also  possesses  a  new  town- 
house,  a  market-house  dating  from  1830,  and  several  other 
public  buildings ;  there  are  breweries,  limekilns,  and  com 
mills  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  and  a  small  ship* 
ping-trade  is  maintained.     Population  in  1871,  2320. 

CASTQR  AND  POLLUX,  in  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology,  were  twin  gods,  also  known  under  the  name 
of  Dioscuri  (AuNTicovpoi,  from  Ztv^,  Aiot,  Jupiter,  and 
fcovpoi,  children)  for,  according  to  one  myth,  'they  were 
children  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  whose  love  Uie  god  had 
won  under  the  form  of  a  swan.  In  some  versions  Leda 
is  represented  as  having  brought  forth  two  eggs,  from  one 
of  which  were  bom  the  mortal  babes  Castor  and  Clyto- 
mnestra,  from  the  other  the  immortal  PoUnx  or  Polydeuces 
and  Helen.  Aeoording  to  others  only  the  latter  two  were 
children  of  Zeus,  and  in  Homer  all  are  said  to  be 
children  of  Leda  and  Tyndareus,  king  of  Spartik  We 
find  also  that  the  Dioeeuri  were 'specially  reverenced  among 
people  of  Dorian  race,  and  that  they  were  said  to  have 
reigned  at  Sparta.  Mftller  therefurs  suggests  that  the 
myth  arose  from  the  apotheosis  of  certain  human  T^ii- 
daridsB,  round  whom  gradually  collected  fables  which 
originally  referred  to  some  ancient  Peloponnesian  deities^ 

The  Dioscuri  presided  over  public  games,  Castor,  being 
the  god  of  equestrian  exercise,  PoUux  the  god  of  boxing ; 
but  both  ase  usually  represented  on  fieiy  stMds  with  apeara 
and  egg-shaped  helmets  crowned  with  stars.  They  were^ 
besides,  the  patrons  of  hospitality;  their  willing  and  kindly 
aid  was  especially  sought  by  travellers;  they  were  $€oi  awrif" 
pffc,  ever  ready  to  befriend  all  who  paid  them  due  hononc 
Their  most  important  exploits  are  their  invasion  of  Attica, 
to  rescue  their  sister  Helen  from  Theseus ;  their  share  in 
the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  in  the  Argonautio 
expedition,  during  which  they  married  the  diaughters  ci 
Leucippus;  and,  lastly,  their  battle  with  the  sons  of 
Aphareus,  in  which  Castor,  the  mortal,  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Idas.  Pollux,  finding  him  dead  after  the  battle,  implored 
Jupiter  to  be'  allowed  to  die  with  him  ;  but  the  father  of 
the  gods  (says  Homer)  gave  his  brother  life,  on  condition 
that  both  should,  on  alternate  days,  do&cend  to  Hades. 
According  to  another  fable,  the  god  marked  his  approval  of 
their  love  by  placing  them  together  among  the  stars. 

Though  thnir  worship  was  perhaps  most  carefully  ob- 
s<wed  among  people  of  Dorian  origin,  they  were  held  in 
no  small  veneration  at  Rome.  It  was  the  popular  belief  in 
that  city  from  an  early  period  that  the  battle  of  Lake 
Regillus  had  been  decided  by  their  interposition.  They 
had  fought,  it  was  said,  armed  and  mounted,  at  the  head 
of  the  legions  of  the  commonwealth,  and  had  afterwards 
carried  the  news  of  the  victory  with  incredible  speed  to  the 
city.  The  well  in  the  Forum  at  which  they  alighted  was 
pointed  out,  and  near  it  rose  their  ancient  temple.  A  great 
festival  was  kept  in  their  honour  on  the  Ides  of  Quintilis, 
believed  to  be  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  and  snmptuoaa 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  them  at  the  public  charge.  It 
was  further  ordained  that  a  grand  nfuster  and  in«pection 
of  the  equestrian  body  should  be  part  of  the  ceremonial 
All  the  knights,  clad  in  purple  and  crowned  with  olive, 
were  to  meet  at  a  temple  of  Mars  in  the  suburbs.  Thence 
they  were  to  ride  in  state  to  the  forum,  where  stood  the 
temple  of  the  twins.     This  pageant  was  during  aef^eial 
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eentiiries  one  of  tbb  tiiOBt  splendid  si^ts  of  Rome.  In  the 
time  of  Dionyeios  the  cavalcade  oonaiiited  of  5000  honemen, 
•U  persons  of  fair  repato  and  independent  fortune. 

OASTOR  OIL,  the  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  Castor 
Oil  Plant  or  Palma  Christ!,  Kicmui  «ommimu^  belonging  to 
the  Natural  Order  EuphoMaeeoB.  The  plant  is  a  natiye  of 
the  East  Indiee,  but  it  has  been  introduced,  and  is  now 
•ultiTsted  in  most  tropical  and  in  the  warmer  temperate 
countries.  In  sise  it  varies  from  a  shrubby  plant  to  a  tree 
of  from  30  to  40  feet  in  height  according  to  the  climate  in 
which  it  grows,  being  arborescent  in  tropical  latitudes.  On 
account  of  its  veiy  large  beautiful  palmate-peltate  leaves, 
which  measure  as  much  as  2  feet  in  diameter,  it  is  cultivated 
as  an  ornamental  plant  In  the  south  of  England,  with 
the  habit  of  an  annual,  it  ripens  its  sfeds  in  favourable 
seasons ;  and  it  has  been  known  to  come  to  maturity  as  far 
north  as  Christiania  in  Norway.  The  fruit  consists  of  a 
tricoccous- d^ule,  covered  externally  with  soft  yielding 
prickles,  and  each  cell  develops  a  single  seed.  The  seeds 
of  the  different  cultivated  varieties,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  number,  differ  much  in  size  and  in  external  markings ; 
but  average  seeds  are  of  an  oval  laterally  compressed  form, 
with  their  longest  diameter  about  four  lines.  They  have  a 
shining,  marble  grey  and  brown,  thick,  leathery  epidermis, 
within  which  is  a  thin  dark-coloured  brittle  coat  The 
ootyledons  readily  separate,  and  show  a  large  distinct  leafy 
embryo.  The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  two 
principal  methods— expression  and  decoction, — ^the  latter 
process  being  largely  used  in  India,  where  the  oil,  on 
account  of  its  cheapness  and  abundance,  is  extensively 
employed  for  illuminating  as  well  as  for  other  domestic  and 
medicinal  purpoees.  The  oil  exported  from  Calcutta  to 
Europe,  which  is  said  to  be  "cold  drawn  and  nearly 
tasteless,"  is  prepared  by  shelling  and  crushing  the  seeds 
between  rollers.  The  crushed  mass  is  then  placed  in 
hempen  cloths  and  pressed  in  a  screw  or  hydraulic  press. 
The  oil  which  exudes  is  miied  with  water  and  heated  till 
the  water  boils,  and  the  mucilaginous  matter  in  the  oil 
separates  as  a  scum.  It  is  next  strained,  then  bleached  in 
the  sunlight,  and  stored  for  exportation.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  castor  oil  of  an  excellent  quality  is  also  made  in 
Italy ;  and  in  California  the  manufacture  is  conducted  on 
an  extensive  scale.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
process  adopted  in  a  Californian  factory.  The  seeds  are 
submitted  Xo  a  dry  heat  in  a  furnace  for  an  hour  or  thereby, 
by  which  they  are  softened  and  prepared  to  part  easily  wi^ 
their  oiL  They  are  then  pressed  in  a  large  powerful  screw- 
press,  and  the  oily  matter  which  flows  out  is  caught,^mixed 
with  an  equal  proportion  of  water,  and  boiled  to  purify  it 
from  mucilaginous  and  albuminous  matter.  After  boiUng 
about  an  hour,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  water  is  drawn  off, 
and  the  oD  is  transferred  to  zinc  tanks  or  clarifiers  capable 
of  holding  from  60  to  100  gallons.  In  theee  it  stands 
about  eight  hours,  bleaching  in  the  sun,  after  which  it  is 
ready  for  storing.  By  this  method  100  lb  of  good  seeds 
yield  about  5  gallons  of  pure  oO. 

Castor  oil  is  a  viscid  liquid,  almost  colourless  when 
pure,  possessing  only  a  slight  odour,  and  a  mild  yet  highly 
nauseous  and  disagreeable  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  '96, 
a  little  less  than  that  of  water,  and  it  dissolves  freely  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  contains  palmitic 
and  several  other  fatty  acids,  among  which  there  is  one — 
ricinoleic  acid — peculiar  to  itself.  In  1864  Tuson  isolated 
from  the  oil  a  principle  which  he  denominated  an  alkaloid 
under  the  name  of  ricinine,  and  that  substance  has  since 
bean  extracted  from  the  leaves,  which  are  used  as 
g&loctagogues  and  emmenagogues.  Castor  oil  forms  a 
clean,  light-coloured  soap  which  dries  and  hardens  well, 
having  no  tendency  to  deliquesence,  and  is  free  from  smelL 
It  has  been  Tecommended  for  medicinal  use. 


Castor  oil  it  one  of  the  moti  flztemively  wefal  of 
purgative  medidnea  known;  and  the  only  one  which, 
under  certain  oiroomftanoes,  can  with  safety  be  admin- 
istered. Its  purgative  properties  were  supposed  by 
Soubeiran  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  an  acrid  oleu-resin 
and  to  ricinolein,  but  the  constitnenti  of  the  oil  have  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  studied  in  their  physiological  relationa 
The  seeds  themselves,  or  the  oil  extracted  by  alcohol,  owing 
to  the  larger  proportion  of  the  drastic  principle  they  contain, 
act  much  more  powerfully  than  the  common  oil  The 
nauseous  taste  of  castor  oil  is  the  one  great  impediment  to 
its  use,  and  many  methods  have  been  suggeeted  for  overoom* 
ing  its  unpleasant  flavour.  The  most  common  devices 
are-— enclosing  it  in  capsules,  floating  it  in  various  palatable 
liquids,  or  preparing  emulsions  of  the  oil  with  such  sub- 
stances as  4i*sol^^  gum-arabic  and  simple  syrup. 

CASTEEN,  Matthiab  Alexandxb  (1813-1853),  one 
of  the  greatest  authoritiea  on  the  ethnology  and  langoagea 
of  the  Northern  Asiatic  nations,  was  born  at  Tervola,  in 
Uie  parish  of  Kami  in  Finland,  on  20th  November   (2d 
December)  1813.     His  father.  Christian  Castr^  pansh 
minister  at  Bovaniemi,  died  in  1825 ;  and  Matthias  pawsd 
under  the  protection  of  his  uncle,  Mathias  Castrto,  the 
kindly  and  learned  incumbent  of  Ksmi     At  the  sige  of 
twelve  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Ule&borg,  and  there  he 
helped   to  maintain    himself  by  teaching  the  younger 
children.     On  his  removal  to  the  Alexander's  University  at 
Helsingfora  In  1830,  he  first  devoted  himself  to  Greek  and 
Hebrew  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  church  ;   but 
his  interest  was  soon  excited  by  the  language  of  his  native 
country,  and  he  even  began  before  his  course  was  com- 
pleted   to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  work  on   Finnish 
mythology.     The  necessity  of  personal  explorations  among 
the  still  unwritten  languages  of  cognate  tribes  soon  jnade 
itself  evident ;  and  in  1838  he  was  glad  to  join  a  medical 
feUow-student,  Dr  Ehrstrdm,  in  a  journey  through  Lapland. 
In  the  following  year  he  travelled  in  Russian  Karelia  at 
the  expense  of  Sie  Literary  Society  of  Finland  ;  aad  io 
1841  he  undertbok,  in  company  with  Dr  Elias  Lonnrot,  the 
great  flnnish  philologist,  a  liiird  journey,  which  ultamately 
extended  beyond  the  Ural  as  far  as  Obdorsk,  and  occupied 
a  period  of  three  years.     Before  starting  on  thia  last 
expedition  he  had  published  a  translation  into  Swediah  of 
the  Finnish  ejuc  of  KcUevala ;  and  on  his  return  he  gave 
to  the  world  his  EUiMtUa  gtammaHee$  Syrjaena  and  EU- 
meftta  grammaticu  Ttcheremu^a,  1844     No  sooner  had 
he  recovered  from  the  illness  which  his  last  journey  had 
occasioned  than  he  set   out,   under  the   auspices  of  the 
Academy  of  St  Petersburg  and  the  Helsingfors  University, 
on  an  exploration  of  the  whole  government  of  Siberia, 
which  resulted  in  a  vast  addition^  previous  knowledge, 
but  seriously  affiacted  the  health  of  the  adventuroua  investi- 
gator.    The  first-fruits  of  his  collections  were  publiahied  at 
St  Petersburg  in  1849  in  the  form  of  a  Venuch  etner 
Os^jakiKhen    SpraehUhrt,      In     1850    he    published    a 
treatise  De  affixU  pertotuUibuM  Ungnarum  AUaicarum^  and 
was  appointed  professor  at  Helsingfors  of  the  new  chair  of 
Finnish  language  and  literature.     The  following  year  saw 
him  raised  to  the  rank  of  chancellor  of  the  university  ; 
and  he  was  busily  engaged  in  what  he  regarded  as  his 
principal  work,  a  Samoyedio  Qrammar,  when  he  died  on 
7th  May  1853.     Five  volumes  of  his  collected    works 
appeared  from  1852  to  1858,  containing  respectively — 
(1.)  Reteminnen /ran  drrti  1838-1844  ;  (3.)  Retebtr&tieUer 
och   href  dren   1845-1849  ;   (3.)   rdrd&mingar  i   I*insl 
mytJiologi;   (4.)  Ethnciogitka  firddmxngar  6fver  Altaitka 
folken;    and  (5.)   Smdrre  afhandlingar  oek   alxtdemitka 
dusertationer,     A  German  translation  has  been  published 
by  Anton  Schiefner,  who  was  also  intrusted  by  the   St 
Petersburg  Academy  with  the  editing  of  his  manasctipta 
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widdi  had  been  left  to  tlie  HeUingf ore  Uniyeraity.  The 
SunoTedie  Qrammar  ( 1 85  4),  a  Samojede  V  ocabulaiy  ( 1 855), 
i  Tongusian  Dictioaaiy  (1856),  and  studies  on  the  Buriatic 
(1857),  the  Koibalic  and  Karagassic  (1857),  and  the 
Tenisei  Oatiak  and  Kottian  dialects  have  been  published. 

CiSTRENSIS,  Paxtlus,  a  distinguished  professor  of 
d'sH  and  »non  law,  who  studied  under  Baldus  at  Perugia, 
and  was  a  fellow  pupil  with  Cardinal  Zabarella.  He 
▼ts  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  in  the 
aniTeraity  of  Avignon.  It  is  uncertain  when  he  fint 
Qodertook  the  duties  of  a  professorial  chair.  A  tradition, 
vhich  has  been  handed  down  by  Panzirolus,  represents  him 
to  hiTd  taught  law  during  a  period  of  fijfty-seven  years. 
He  was  professor  at  Vienna  in  1390,  at  Avignon  in  1394, 
i&d  St  Padua  in  1429  ;  and  he  filled  at  different  periods  a 
professorial  chair  at  Florence,  at  Bologna,  and  at  Perugia, 
Vat  at  what  precise  periods  i&  not  known.  He  was  for 
•ome  time  the  vicar-general  of  Cardinal  Zabarella  at 
Florence,  and  his  eminence  as  a  teacher  of  canon  law  may 
be  inferred  from  the  language  of  one  of  his  pupils,  who 
Hfles  him  "famosiasimus  juris  utriusque  monarca."  His 
most  complete  treatise  is  his  readings  on  the  Digest,  and 
ii  ippean  from  a  passage  in  his  readings  on  the  Digestum 
Thus  that  he  delivered  them  at  a  time  when  he  had  been 
tctively  engaged*  for  forty-five  years  as  a  teacher  of  civil 
Uv.  His  death  is  generally  assigned  to  H36,  but  it 
appears  from  an  entry  in  a  MS.  of  the  Digestum  Veins, 
^'ch  is  extant  at  Munich,  made  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
popik,  who  styles  him  "  pr&ceptor  meus,*'  that  he  died  on 
the  20th  July  1441. 

CASTRE3,  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement  in  the 
department  of  Tarn,  France,  23  miles  south-east  of  Alby, 
lUads  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  valley,  on  both  sides  of  the 
A^ou^  here  crossed  by  two  bridges.  The  town  is  ill  built, 
tod  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked ;  but  it  has  been 
Knch  improved  during  the  present  century.  The  principal 
lioildings  are  the  town-haU,  formerly  the  episcopal  palace, 
vhich  was  built  by  Mansart,  the  churches  of  St  "Benolt 
(dating  from  the  17th  century)  and  Ndtre  Dame  de  la  Plat^, 
a  modon  courthouse,  two  hospitals,  barracks,  a  theatre, 
ttd  an  exchange.  It  is  thjs  seat  of  toibunals  of  primary 
iutancs  and  conomerce,  and  of  a  Protestant  consistory. 
Cutres  is  celebrated  for  its  manufactures,  among  wl^ich  are 
wooDea,  Hnen,  silk,  and  cotton  stuffs,  soap,  leather,  paper, 
Mtd  iron  and  copper  wares.  It  has  abio  a  considerable  t^ade. 
Dicier,  Rapic,  and  Sabatier  were  natives  of  the  town, 
(^stres  grew  up  round  a  Benedictine  abbey,  which  is 
beEeved  to  have  been  founded  in  the  9th  centu^.  It  was 
i  place  of  considerable  importance  as  early  as  the  12th 
ceatory,  and  ranked  aa  the  second  town  of  Uie  Albigenses. 
Dazing  the  Albigensian  crusade  it  surrendered  of  its  own 
leeord  to  Simon  de  Montfort ;  and  in  1356  it  was  raised  to 
t  eoontship  by  King  John.  On  the  confiscation  of  the 
poKessions  of  the  D'Armagnao  family,  to  which  it  had 
pwed,  it  was  bestowed  by  Louis  XL  on  Boffilo  del  Giudice, 
bot  the  appointment  led  to  so  nuch  disagreement  that  the 
couitBhip  was  united  ^  the  crown  by  Francis  L  in  1519. 
la  ^  wan  of  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  the 
inkbitants  aided  with  the  Protestant  party,  fortified  the 
town,  and  established  an  independent  republic.  They  were 
brougjit  to  terms,  however,  by  Louis  Xllt.,  and  forced  to 
dismantle  their  fortifications ;  and  the  town  waa  made  the 
■ttt  of  the  chamhre  de  Vidity  or  chamber  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Protestants,  afterwards  transferred 
to  Caitelnaadary  (in  1679).  The  bishopric  of  Castres, 
*kidi  had  been  erected  by  John  XXIL  in  1317  waa 
•boliihed  at  the  Revolution.  Population  in  1872,  18,177 
i&  tke  town,  and  23,461  in  the  commune. 

CiSTRO,  a  seaport  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
OtRDto^  and  10  nules  south-west  of  the  city  of  that  name. 


It  ia  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  an  old  castle  and  a 
cathedral  Some  export  trade  ia  carried  on  in  com,  wine, 
and  fish ;  but  the  harbour  is  accessible  only  to  small  vessels. 
The  town  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Castrum 
MinervoB  of  the  Romans,  which  possessed  an  ancient  temple 
of  the  goddess  whose  name  it  bore,  add  was  described  by 
Virgil  as  the  first  place  in  Italy  seen  by  his  hero  iEneas. 

CASTRO  DEL  RIO  EL  REAL,  a  town  of  Spain  in 
the  province  of  Cordova.  It  ii  situated  near  the  River 
Guadajocillo,  about  16  miles  south-east  from  Cordova,  and 
contains  several  churches^  schods,  and  hospitals,  a  hand- 
some town-house,  and  a  priK>n.'  Its  population  is  about 
9000,  and  the  great  minority  are  employed  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  Its  commerce  is  confined  to  the  exportation  of 
grain  and  oil,  and  its  industry  to  ooarse  manufactures  for 
domestic  purposes. 

CASTRO  GIOVANNI,  the  ancient  Enna,'^  town  of 
Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Oaltamsetta,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  m&e  south  of  Oaltascibetta,  which  is  situated  on  the 
railway  between  Catania  and  GirgentL  It  lies  almost  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  occupies  a  well-nigh  impreg- 
nable position  on  the  irregular  but  spacious  sumuiit  of  a  hUl 
which  rises  in  precipitous  difls  to  a  height  of  2790  feet 
The  town  is  in  general  in  rather  a  dilapidated  condition, 
but  possesses  a  number  of  good  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
On  the  highest  point  of  the  hill-top  stands  the  castle,  built 
by  Frederic  IL  of  Aragon,  probfl^ly  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient,  temple  of  Ceres,  whidi  formed  the  boast  of  earlf 
Sicilians.  The  town  is  said  by  Stephanos  of  Byzantium  to 
have  been  founded  by  Syracuse  in  the  7th  century  B.a  ; 
but  it  first  appears  in  history  as  a  Siculian  city.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  in  403  ;  and  it 
was  afterwards  subject  to  Agathoclos.  In  309  it  was  one 
of  the  first  cities  to  join  the  Agrigentines  in  the  war  of 
liberation.  During  the  first  Punic  war  it  was  held  for 
some  time  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  subsaquently  betrayed 
to  the  Romans  ;  and  during  the  second  it  was  delivered  to 
massacre  and  plunder  by  the  Roman  governor  Pinarius,  who 
feared  a  revolt  of  the  citizens.  As  headquarters  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  slaves  from  134  to  132  B.a,  it  defied 
the  consul  Rupiliur  till  treachery  came  to  his  aid.  From 
the  spoliations  of  Verres  it  suffered  severely,  and  its  import- 
ance gradually  diminiBhod  under  the  empire.  In  837  the 
Saracens  made  a  vain  attempt  to  take  it  by  storm ;  but  in 
859  it  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Abbas  ibn  FahdL 
In  1080  the  Normans  entered  into  possession,  and  the 
proof  of  their  occupation  ii  still  to  be  found  not  only  in  the 
remains  of  their  buildings  but  also  in  the  light  hair  and 
blue  eyes  of  many  of  the  present  inhabitants.  Of  Roman 
architecture  there  are  few  remains,  and  the  identification  of 
the  ancient  site  assigned  to  the  myth  of  the  Rape  of 
Proserpine  rests  on  very  uncertain  evidence.  The  present 
form  of  the  name  Castro  Giovanni  appears  to  have  arisen 
simply  from  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  Sicilian 
Castro  Janni,  which,  is  really  nothing  more  than  Castrum 
Ennae.     Population,  about  14,000. 

CASTRO  NUOVO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Palermo,  25  miles  north  of  GirgentL  In  the  vicinity 
there  are  extensive  quarries  of  coloured  marble,  which  have 
been  worked  since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Population, 
4300. 

CASTRO  REALE,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Messina, 
in  the  Island  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  triangular  and  rocky 
mountain  about  11  miles  south  of  Milazso.  The  climate 
is  salubrious  ;  and  excellent  -wine  and  oil  are  produced  in 
the  district     Population,  about  7700. 

CASTRO  URDIALES,  a  seaport  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Santander,  well  known  to  sailors  for  the  shelter 
which  it  affords  from  storms  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  waa 
destroyed  by  General  Foy  in  1813,  but  has  been  re^^uilt^ 
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fortifidd,  and  greatly  improved.  The  most  remarkable 
bnildiagt  are  the  caatle  and  the  hermitage  of  Santa  Ana. 
Its,  fisheries  are  considerable,  and  iron-ore  and  calamine  are 
•sported.     Population,  3391. 

CASTRO,  OuiLLEN  DE  (1569-1631),  a  Spanish  dra- 
matist of  note,  was  a  Valenoian  by  birth,  and  early  enjoyed 
a  reputation  up  a  man  of  letters.  In  1591,  with  Aguilar 
and  Artieda,  he  was  a  member  of  the  JiochtmoSt  a  brilliant 
JSpanish  imitation  of  the  Italian  Aeeademia,  At  one  time 
a  captain  of  horse,  a^  another  the  prot^  of  the  munificent 
Benevente,  viceroy  of  Naples,  of  whom  he  received  the 
l^ovemorship  of  a  Neapolitan  fortress,  patronised  and 
aplendidly  pensioned  by  ^e  duke  of  Osufia  and  the  count- 
duke  Olivarez,  Guillen  de  Castro  would  seem  to  have 
made  friends  with  his  pen  as  quickly  and  as  easily  as 
he  unmade  them  by  his  sour  humour  and  discontented 
obstinacy.  Little  is  known  of  the  literary  part  of  his  life. 
He  lived  at  Hadrid,  and  wrote  for  the  stage.  It  is  certain, 
too,  that  he  long  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
who  dedicated  a  play  to  him  in  flattering  terms,  and  whom 
lie  assisted  at  the  fiEimous  festival  of  the  Canonisation  of 
San  Indro,  where  he  won  a  prise  in  the  literary  tourna- 
ment oonteeted  by  Jauregui,  Calderon,  Juan  de  Montalvan, 
and  others.  He  is  said,  moreover,  to  have  died  in  such 
poverty  an  to  have  owed  his  funeral  to  charity.  Guillen  de 
Castro  wrote  some  forty  plays,  in  all  of  which  he  showed 
himself  a  follower  of  Lope  de  Yega,  and  a  thorough 
Spaniard  in  instinct  and  idea,  and  in  some  of  which  great 
passions  and  stirring  scenes  are  treated  worthily  and  well. 
The  best  of  them  are  perhaps — (1)  B%ga1Utr9e  EngaHando^ 
(2)  Pagar  en  praytia  Moneda,  and  (3)  La  Juttieia  m  la 
Piedad,  But  the  drama  that  has  made  Guillen  de  Castro's 
leputation  European  is  Las  Moc^dades  dd  Ctd,  to  the  first 
part  of  which  Comeille  was  so  largely  indebted  for  the 
materials  of  hla  own  renowned  tragedy.  The  two  parts  of 
this  play,  like  aU  those  of  Castro,  have  the  genuine  ring 
of  the  old  songs  of  the  Romnneerot  about  them';  and,  from 
their  intense  nationality,  no  less  than  for  their  rough  poetry 
and  sweet  versification,  were,  doabtlesB,  among  the  moat 
popular  pieces  of  their  day. 

See  Schaok,  QeachicJUe  der  Dramatuenen  LUerauir  und  Kwid  in 
Spanien,  ii  428-449  ;  Ticknor,  HUiory  cf  Spanish  LiUrature,  iL 
J)00-800 ;  Comedias  d§  Ouillm  de  Ccutro,  Vdenoia,  1621  ;  Lord 
HolUnd't  Ltoes  sf  Lops  dt  Vsgtu  smd  OuilUn  ds  Oastro,  London, 
1817  ;  Bibadaneyra,  BiblioUoa  ds  A%Uor§s  Bspanolss,  vol  xfili. 

CASTRO,  Inkz  de  (died  1355),  called  CUlo  de  Garta, 
i.e.,  **  Heron's  Keck,"  was  bom  in  Spanish  Galida,  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  14th  century.  Tradition  asserts  that 
her  father,  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro,  and  her 
mother,  Doiia  Aldon9a  Soaree  de  Villadares,  a  noble 
Portuguese  lady,  were  unmarried,  and  that  Inez  and  her 
two  brothers  were  consequently  of  bastard  birth.  Educated 
at  the  semi-Oriental  provincial  court  of  Juan  Manuel,  duke 
of  Pe&afiel,  Inez  grew  up  side  by  side  with  Costan^a,  the 
duke's  daughter  by  a  scion  of  the  royal  house  of  Aragon. 
and  her  own  cousin.  After  refusing  several  crowned  headn 
in  marriage,  Co8tan9a  was  at  last  persuaded  to  accept  the 
hand  of  the  Infante  Dom  Pedro,  son  of  Alphonso  the  Proud, 
king  of  Portugal  In  1341  the  two  girls  left  Penafiel  j 
Costanca's  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  same  year^  and 
the  young  Infanta  and  her  cousin  went  to  reside  at  Lisbon, 
or  at  Coimbra,  where  Dom  Pedro  conceived  that  luck- 
less and  furious  passion  for  Inez  which  has  immortalized 
them. 

Morganatic  marriages  among  the  great  were  rather  the 
rule  than  ^e  exception  in  those  times.  The  only  person, 
therefore,  who  sufierej^  in  the  contemplation  of  the  lawless 
alliance  between  the  Infante  and  Inez  was  Costan^  In 
1345.  however,  the  Infanta    died  in  childbed,  and  the 


widower  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  mistress. 
A  wayward  violent  man,  bold  and  irresolute,  of  terrible 
passions,  but  subject  to  strange  lapses  of  will  Dom  Pedro, 
doubtful,  perhaps,  of  the  Ulegitiroacy  of  Inez,  which 
debarred  her  from  succession  to  the  throne,  took  no  steiw 
to  improve  her  position  in  the  world's  eye  till  1354,  nine 
years  after  Costanca's  death,  when  he  married  her  in 
presence  of  the  bishop  of  Guarda,  and  of  several  of  the 
members  of  tiieir  household.  No  contract  of  marriage, 
however,  nor  documentary  proof  of  any  kind  was  crested 
for  this  extraordinary  occasion.  In  1361  Dom  Pedro, 
then  king  of  Portugal,  swore  solemnly  to  Castanhede,  that 
he  had  been  lawfully  wedded  to  Inez;  but  in  1385  Jo&o 
De  Eegras  had  no  difficulty  whatever,  in  the  absence  of 
written  evidence,  in  setting  aside  the  title  of  her  descend- 
ants to  the  throne. 

Alphonso  the  Proud  feared  for  his  grandchild  and  Ids 
kingdom's  peace.  The  Castro  family,  as  much  dresded  in 
Spain  as  in  Portugal,  with  Inez  ready  to  mount  the  throne 
and  her  brother  Pedro  Fediandez  de  Castro  rising  daily 
higher  in  popularity  and  importance,  had  many  enemies, — 
among  others,  three  gentlemen,  Alvaro  Gon^alves,  Pedro 
Coelho,  and  Diogo  Lopes  Pacheco.  These  men,  hateful  to 
and  fearful  of  Pedro  Fernandez,  are  said  to  have  used  their 
influence  with  Alphonso  to  persuade  him  to  strike  down  the 
family  through  Inez.  The  old  king  listened,  refused, 
wavered,  and  ended  by  yielding.  He  went  m  secret  to 
the  palace  at  Coimbra,  where  Inez  and  the  Infante  resided, 
accompanied  by  his  three  familiars,  and  by  others  who 
agreed  with  them.  The  beauty  and  tears  of  Inez  disarmed 
bis  resolution,  and  he  turned  to  leave  her ;  but  the  gentle- 
men about  him  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  Inez  wai 
stabbed  to  death,  and  was  buried  immediately  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Clara. 

The  Infante  raised  at  once  the  flag  of  revolt  againat  hii 
father,  and  was  only  appeased  by  the  concession  of  a  large 
share  in  the  government  Th'e  three  murderers  of  Inez  wer^ 
sent  Out  of  the  kingdom  by  Alphonso,  who  knew  his  aon  too 
well  not  to  be  aware  that  the  vengeance  would  be  tremen- 
dous as  the  crime.  They  took  refuge  in  Castile.  In 
1357,  however,  Alphonso  died,  and  the  Infante  was  crowned 
king  of  Portugal.  Pedro  the  Cruel,  his  nephew,  reigned 
over  Castile ;  and  the  murderera  were  given  up  as  soon 
as  required.  Diogo  Lopes  escaped  through  the  gratitude 
of  a  beggar  to  whom  he  had  formerly  done  a  kindness ; 
but  Coelho  and  Gongalves  were  executed,  with  norrible 
tortures,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  king. 

The  story  of  the  exhumation  and  coronation  of  theeorpse 
of  Inez  has  often  been  told.  It  is  said  that  to  the  dead 
body,  crowned  and  robed  in  royal  raiment,  and  enthroned 
beside  the  king,  the  assembled  nobility  of  Portugal  paid 
homage  as  to  its  queen,  swearing  fealty  on-  the  withered 
hand  of  the  corpse.  The  gravest  doubts,  however,  exist  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  story  ;  FernSo  Lopes,  the  Portu- 
guese Froissart,  who  is  the  great  authority  for  the  details 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  death  of  Inez,  with  some  of  the  acton 
in  which  he  was  personally  acquainted,  says  nothing  of 
the  ghastly  and  fantastic  ceremony,  though  he  tells  at 
length  the  tale  of  the  funeral  honours  that  Pedro  the  king 
bestowed  upon  his  wife.  Inez  was  buried  at  Alcoba^a 
with  extraordinary  magnificence,  in  a  tomb  of  white  marble, 
surmounted  by  her  crowned  statue ;  and  near  her  sepulchre 
Pedro  caused  his  own  to  be  placed.  The  monument,  after 
repeatedly  resisting  the  violence  of  curiosity,  was  broken 
into  in  1810  by  the  French  soldiery ;  the  statue  was  muti- 
lated, and  the  yellow  hair  was  cut  from  the  broken 
skeleton,  to  be  preserved  in  reliquaries  and  blown  away  by 
the  wind.  The  children  of  Inez  shored  her  habit  of  mis- 
fortune. From  her  brother,  however,  Alvaro  Pei«i  da 
Castro,  the  house  regnant  of  Portugal  directly  dascanda. 
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8e«  Teroio  Lopei,  Ohitwmea  dd  StjfZhm  Ftdro,  1785 ;  Gamooin, 
<k  LmiadaM  /  Antonio  Ferreira's  /mm  rf«  Ou*^— tii«  flnt  regnUr 
tngedj  of  4he  BenaiMuioo  after  tho  St^fonfUbm  of  TiiMino ;  Loit 
TcTtt  do  OooTaim,  Btinar  dstptm  d$  inorir,  lA  tdmiiable  pU  j ; 
nd  Fordinaiid  DooIb,  Chr<miqu$§  Cktvakrmttui  d§  rjbpagm  d  iu 

CASTBO,  Jolo  DK  (1500-1548),  called  by  Camoens 
Cadro  F&rU^  fourth  Tioeroj  of  the  Portugaeee  Indiee,  was 
the  tMft  of  AlTmro  de  Castro,  ciTil  |[overnor  of  lisbon. 
A  younger  son,  and  deatiiied  therefore  for  the  ohoreh,  he 
heoune  at  aa  early  age  a  Inlliaiit  hnmaaist,  discover- 
tlao  a  pcofoand  capacity  for  mathematics.  The  latter 
he  studied  under  Pedro  Kunes,  in  company  with  the  In- 
£uite  Dom  Iaos^  son  of  Emmanuel  the  Qreat,  with  whom 
lii^  confecaeted  a  life-long  friendship.  At  eighteen  he 
went  to  Tangieis,  i^ere  he  was  dubbed  Imight  by  Duarta 
de  Menaies  tiie  governor,  and  where  he  remained  sereral 
yean.  In  1535  he  accompanied  Dom  Luis  to  the  siege 
of  TuoiSy  where  he  had  the  honour  of  refusing  knighthood 
sad  reward  at  the  hands  of  the  great  emperor  CShariee  Y. 
Batoming  to  Lisbon,  he  reeeifed  from  the  king  the  small 
eommandeiahip  of  8io  Pablo  de  Salvalerra  in  15&  Ha  was 
exceedingly  poor,  but  his  wife  Lenor  de  Ooutinho,  a  noble 
Portagueae  lady,  the  exact  date  o(  whose  marriage  with  him 
ii  not  known,  admired  and  appreciated  her  husband 
taffidentlj  to  make  light  of  their  pover^.  Soon  after  this 
lie  left  for  the  Lidiee  in  compaliy  with  his  uncle  Qaroia  de 
Noronhay  and  on  his  arrival  at  Qoa  enlisted  among  the 
snaUureirotj  ^  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  *  told  off  for  the 
rdief  of  Diu.  In  1540  he  served  on  an  expedition  under 
Eitablo  de  Qama,  by  whom  his  son,  Alvaro  de  Oastro,  a 
dkUd  of  thirteen,  was  knighted,  out  of  compliment  to  him. 
Betuming  to  Portugal,  Joao  de  Castro  was  named  oom- 
asader  of  a  fleet,  in  1543,  to  clear  the  .European  seas  of 
pirstes ;  and  in  J545  he  was  sent,  with  six  sail,  to  the 
ladies^  in  the  room  of  Martin  de  Souia,  who  had  been 
diwaissed  tha  vtceroyalty.  The  next  three  yeara  were  the 
hardest  and  most  brilliant,  as  they  i^ere  the  last,  of  this 
great  maa^  fife, — ^years  of  battle  and  struggle,  of  glory  and 
socrow,  o€  suffering  and  triumph.  Valiantly  seconded  by 
his  sons  (one  of  whom,  FemXo,  was  killed  before  Diu)  and 
hy  Join  Mascarenhas,  JoAo  de  Castro  achieved  sudi  popu- 
larity by  the  overthrow  of  Mahmond,  king  of  Cambodia, 
hy  ^  relief  of  Diu,  and  by  the  defeat  of  the  great  army 
of  Adhel  Khan,  that  he  could  contract  a  very  large  loan 
with  the  Qoa  merchants  on  the  simple  security  of  his 
moustache.  Theee  great  deeds  were  followed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Broach,  by  the  comj^ete  subjugation  of  Malacca, 
sod  by  the  passage  of  Antonio  Monis  into  Ceylon ;  and 
ia  1547  the  great  captain  was  appointed  viceroy  by 
JoSo  IIL,  who  had  at  last  accepted  him  without  mis- 
tnist.  He  did  not  live  long  to  fiU  this  charge,  expiring 
ia  the  arms  of  his  friend,  St  Frauds  Xavier,  6th  June  of 
the  following  year.  He  was  buried  at  Goa,  but  his 
remains  were  afterwards  exhumed  and  conveyed  to 
Portugal,  to  be  reinterred  under  a  splendid  monument  in 
the  conveat  of  Bemfica. 

Sm  Jacinto  Freire  do  Andrade,  Vtda  ds  D.  Joad  d$  OutrOt 
IJtbon,  1651,— English  translation,  by  Sir  Peter  Wyche,  1664; 
Joio  de  B«rro%  D^ada  ucunda  da  Asia,  bk,  viii. ;  SoUiro  d^  Dom 
Joam  d$  CaHro,  Paris,  1838.  The  last  is  important  aa  fixing  the 
position  <tf  JoSo  do  Castro  among  geographers. 

CASTROVILLARI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Calabria  Citra,  7  miles  W.K.W.  of  Cassano.  It  stands 
en  an  eminence  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  the 
Btodem  portion  contains  several  handsome  streets.  The 
Bsssive  casUe  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Norman 
period.  The  Unm  carriee  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton, 
viae,  aOk,  and  fruits,  and  has  shout  9400  inhabitants. 

CASTBUCdO  CASTRACANI  (1283-1828)  was  by 
hafk  a  Lnocheoe,  and  by  deaoeut  and  training  a  Qhibelllue. 


Ue  belonged  to  the  family  of  Antelminelli ;  and  being 
exiled  at  an  early  age  with  his  parents  and  others  of  their 
faction  by  the  QueUs,  then  in  the  ascendant,  and  orphaned 
at  nineteen,  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  England,  France,  and 
Lombardy,  till  he  returned  to  Italy  in  1513,  and  was 
chosen  chief  by  the  QhibeDines,  who  had  again  obtained 
the  mastery.  To  avenge  himself  4m  the  vanquished  fac- 
tion he  called  in  Uguocione  da  Faggiuolf,  brd  of  Piia,  who 
treated  him  ill  and  perfidiously,  putting  him  in  irons  and 
sacking  the  city  of  Lucc%  in  spite  of  strenuous  support 
received  from  Castmccio  in  OAny  arduous  enterprises, 
particularhr  in  that  of  Montecatini.  An  insurrection  of  the 
Luooheae  leading  to  the  explusion  of  Uguocione  and  his 
party,  Castmccio  regained  his  freedom  and  his  position, 
and  the  GhibeDine  triumph  was  presently  assured.  Elected 
governor  of  Locca  in  1310,  he  warred  incessantly  against 
Uie  Florentines, — becoming  the  faithful  adviser  and  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Emperor  .Louis  Y.,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Rome,  and  who  made  him  duke  of  Lucca,  count 
of  the  Lateran  Palace,  and  senator  of  the  empire.  Cas- 
truocio  was  excommunicated  with  his  master  by  the  Bspal 
Legate,  in  the  interest  of  the  Quelfs,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards, leaving  several  young  children,  whoee  fortunes  were 
wrecked  in  the  Ooelfio  triumph  consequent  on  their  father's 
death. 

Haohiavalli's  Li/d  of  Ocuftmotio  Is  a  mere  htomphiial  romance  j 
it  was  translated  mto  French,  with  notes,  hy  Dretu  de  Radier  ia 
1768  ;  See  Kioolas  Negrini,  Vita  di  Cadruoeio,  Modens,  1496  i 
Sismondi's  and  Leo's  Histories  of  the  Italian  Republics ;  and  Wis* 
Und,  Diamriatio  ds  Cat^rueeio,  Leipsio,  1779. 

CASUISTRY  is  the  application  of  general  moral  rulea 
to  particular  cases,  but  the  word  is  speedy  limited  to  the 
consideration  ot  cases  of  possible  dubiety,  since  it  is  only 
where  difliculty  exists  that  formal  treatment  is  neceesary. 
Any  important  development  of  casuistry  can  only  take  place 
under  a  government  by  laws  expressed  in  definite  precepts ; 
but  the  development  may  have  its  origin  in  either  of  two 
opposite  canasa,  or  in  a  combination  of  the  two— in  the 
deaire,  namely,  to  fulfil  the  laws,  or  in  the  deaire  to  evade 
them,  or  in  a  coojBiet  of  these  dmires. 

Of  theee  principles  a  remaricable  illustration  is  given  by 
the  Jews.    Qovemed  as  thay  were  by  the  written  precepto  of 
Moees,  they  were  continually  confronted  by  questions  which 
did  not  clearly  come  under  any  one  rule,  but  of  which  a  solu- 
tion was  required  by  their  extreme   reverence  for  the 
smallest  dicta  of  their  code.     This  worship  of  every  jot  and 
tittle  of  the  law,  which  was  the  most  remarkable  character- 
istic of  their  conscientiousness,  determined  the  nature  of 
their  casuistry.     It  was  exact,  detailed,  unbending,  and, 
though  often  wise  and  noble,  often  useless  and  merely 
external     Thus  it  forbade  the  wearing  of  a  girdle  on  the 
Sabbath,  decided  to  a  yard  how  far  one  might  walk  on 
that  day,  and  declared  the  consequences  of  an  oath  by  the 
gift  on  the  altar  to  be  most  serious,  while  an  oath  by  the 
altar  itself  was  perfectly  safe.     Its  loosest  requirements 
were  those  which  concerned  marriage,  for  it  was  practically 
possible  to  divorce  a  wife  at  will     Of  these  rules  some  may 
be  found  in  the  Apocrypha,  but  their  great  repository  is  the 
encyclopsedic  Talmud,  which  entered  idto  the  minutia  of 
conduct  with  a    detail   which   tended  to  prevent    real 
obedience  to  great  laws,  and   which  was  disastrous  ta 
individual  freedom^     It  must,  however,  be  remembered  in 
considering  the  religious  casuistry  of  the  Jews  that—  as  is 
also   remarkably   the  case    with  the  Mahometans— their 
religious  code  was  intended  to  be  at  the  same  time  their 
civil  law,  and  that,  consequently,  part  of  their  casmstry 
is  comprised  ra  our  law-books.     In  fact,  the  task  of  our 
judges  is  to  solve  questions  of  legal  casuistry,  and  the 
precedento  which  they  make  are.  so  far,  conaparablu  U>  iU 
traditions  of  the  elders. 
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The  early  Greefai  and  the  early  Romana.  in  the  bright 
joyoosneaa  or  the  laborioos  activity  of  objective  life,  fnby 
ooanpied  by  the  p.leasurea  of  art  or  the  boaineM  of  war  and 
poutics,  with  no  minutely-detailed  code  or  body  of  tradi- 
tions to  guide  them,  troubled  themaelvet  little  about  such 
problema.  When,  however,  the  Greek  philosophers  and 
their  Boman  followers  developed  moral  systems,  attention 
began  to  be  given  to  this  department;  at  length,  such 
queettons  as  how  far  suicide  is  justifiable,  or  whether  duty 
*  to  the'  state  is  more  important  than  duty  to  a  f  nend,  became 
favourite  subjects  of  debate;  and,  during  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  elaborate  treatises  on  the 
subject  were  produced  by  the  famous  Stoic  philoaophera 
Epictetus,  Seneca,  and  M.  Aurelius. 

Christianity  brought  in  a  new  method  of  settling  casuis- 
tical questions — a  method  directly  opposed  to  that  of  most 
of  the  Jewish  scribes,  in  the  nudst  of  whom  it  had  its 
origin,  and  oonsieting  in  an  appeal  to  the  true  spirit  of 
great  principles.  Naturally'  this  method  would  have,  left 
particular  cases  to  the  deoiuon  of  each  man's  oonscienoe; 
but  the  extreme  recoil  from  teckless  self-indulgence  which 
gave  birth  to  the  monastic  ascetic  system  produced  a  new 
kind  of  casuistical  literature.  It  found  its  first  great 
representative  in  Tertullian,  a  contemp<»aiy  of  M.  Aurelius, 
with  whom  nearly  all  sin  was  mortal,  one  repentance  at 
most  being  possible  after  baptism.  The  same  type  of 
casuistry  was  taught  by  others  of  the  fathers,  but  with  the 
greatest  acnteness  and  power  by  Augustine,  who  laid 
special  stress  upon  the  subjective  or  spiritual  side  of  Chris- 
tian ethics,  insisting  upon  the  principle  that  the  moral 
worth  of  action  depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  agent 
as  much  as  upon  the  objective  nature  of  the  act 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  practice  of  confession 
gave  rise  to  a  system  of  casuistry,  expressed  in  the  LihH 
Pomit€ntiale$,  which  were  intended  to  guide  the  confessor 
as  to  the  imposition  of  penance  and  the  giving  of  advice. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  Summ<9 
of  Baimund  of  Pennaforti,  Angelus,  Antonius  Augustinus, 
Pacifious,  and  Prierias,  the  work  of  the  last  (who  was  a 
vigorous  opponent  of  Luther)  being  an  alphabetical  com- 
pilation from  those  of  his  predecessors.  Later  examples 
are  Amort's  Dietumarium  cotuarm  eonteietUtm  (1784),  and 
Sobiech's  Compendium  iJuologiem  moralit  pr^  utilitate 
eon/etiariorvm  (1824).  Indeed,  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  doctrines  of  the  church  being  universally  accepted 
as  the  supreme  rules  of  conduct,  the  casuistical  was  the 
department  of  moral  science  which  was  best  developed. 
In  Petrus  Lombardus,  in  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  in 
Aquinas's  famous  treatise,  the  Seeunda  Seeundae,  we  find 
the  uncompromising  strictness  of  the  ancient  fathers 
but  slightly  modified.  Abelard,  though  earlier,  tck>k  a  more 
indulgent  view,  but  his  teaching  was  condemned  by  the 
church,  in  the  synod  of  Sens  (1140). 

One  of  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  growth  of  a 
system  of  casuistry  is  that  in  which  a  people,  having  lost  its 
reverence  for  the  law  it  once  held  supreme,  and  ceased  to  find 
obedience  tolerable,  does  not  yet  dare  to  deny  its  authority. 
Such  was  the  condition  in  which,  during  the  1 6th  century, 
there  took  place  the  worst  development  of  casuistry  which 
the  world  has  seen.  Men  no  longer  were  willing  that  their 
liberty  should  be  repressed  by  the  dead  rules  of  a  corrupt 
church,  and  the  Jesuits,  animated  by  the  single  object  of 
adding  to  the  power  of  their  order,  were  always  ready  to 
make  concessions  and  to  soften  disagreeable  requirements. 
The  most  remarkable  doctrine  which  they  promulgated — a 
doctrine  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  one  ever 
ventured  to*  assets — is  that  of  **  Probabilism, "  according  to 
which  any  opinion  which  has  been  expressed  by  a  "  grave 
doctor  ^  may  be  looked  upon  as  possessing  a  fair  amount  of 
probability,  and  may,  therefore,  be  safely  followed,  even 


though  one's  eonscience  may  insist  upon  the  oppoaxta  coiuaa 
With  principles  so  liberal  it  waa  haM  if  one  could  not  find 
an  antiiority  to  his  mind  among  Escobar,  Suarex»  SMiiches. 
Velasquez,  Molina,  Bauny,  Busenbaum,  Toletus,  FilinAina^ 
Less,  Ponce,  and  an  innumerable  host  of  other  "  grave  '^  cmd, 
as  a  rule,  obliging  doctors.  Such  waa  the  popularity  of  some 
of  their  works  that  Busenbaum'a  Medvila  catuum,  ctm- 
teUntuM  (1640)  ran  through  fifty-two  editions,  and  Eacobau-'a 
Theoloffia  Moralit  (1646)  through  forty.  One  of  the  most 
amusing  of  their  ruses  was  that  by  which  they  avoided  the 
condemnation  of  usury.  That  '*  money  ahouM  breed  money  " 
waa  regarded  univeraally  in  those  days  as  unnatural;  bnt 
borrowing  was  neceesaiy,  and  no  one  could  be  expected  to 
lend  without  being  paid  for  his  risk,  and  for  the  nee  of 
his  capital  The  remedy  for  the  Jesuit  was  easy.  There 
is  no  sin  if  you  only  call  the  payment  not  interest  but 
"  fair  profit ; "  or  if  you  look  upon  it  as  a  grateful  return 
by  the  borrower  for  the  favour  done  him ;  or,  thirdly,  if 
you  prefer  it,  you  can  avoid  the  least  appearance  of  eTil 
by  making  a  *'  Mohatra"  bargain,  that  is,  you  sell  to  the 
person  who  wants  money  a  quantity  of  goods,  which  be  at 
once  sells  to  you  again  at  a  k>wer  rate.  For  Uiese  devices^ 
however,  the  Jesuits  are  to  be  judged  the  less  hardly,  eince 
almost  aU  moralists  found  it  necessary  to  evade  the  znis- 
taken  law.  It  waa  mainly  by  their  teaching  oa  the 
fundamental  question  of  the  duty  of  veracity  that  tbejr 
made  themselves  a  by-word  and  a  reproach  among  men.. 
To  settle  the  limits  of  this  duty  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  practical  ethics;  but  the  Jesoite 
removed  it  entirely  from  the  category  of  obligation.  Xhiie 
Piliutius  and  others,  from  the  principle  that  it  is  the 
intention  which  determines  the  quahty  of  the  action,  tLtguo- 
that  lying  can  be  avoided  by  mental  reservation^  by- 
equivocation,  or  by  introducing  words  tofio  voce,  said  that 
promises  are  not  binding  when  the  promiser  in  malcin^ 
them  had  no  intention  to  bind  himself.  Equally  notorioue 
were  their  views  on  murder,  which  was  authorised  in  revenge 
for  a  box  on  the  ear,  or  to  prevent  the  loss  of  a  trifling. 
sum ;  and  with  regard  to  some  other  questiona,  thejr 
entered  into  such  prurient  details  that  their  bitterest  enemiea 
would  not  quote  their  words  even  for  the  purpose  of  con» 
demning  them.  In  short,  virtue,  according  to  Father  Lie 
Moine's  Divotion  mad§  Eaty^  is  not  at  all  the  "  cross- 
tempered  dame  **  men  represent  her  aa  being.  The  litee 
and  requirements  of  the  church  also  were  modified  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  people.  For  example,  if  a  whole  mass  be 
fouud  wearisome,  greater  expedition  can  be  obtained  bjr 
having  different  parts  performed  simultaneously ;  and  in 
his  ParadM9  opened  to  FhU<igio  in  One  £fundr«l  Depoiianm- 
to  the  Mother  of  God,  eanly  praetiud,  father  Bauny  shows 
how  easily  the  heart  of  the  Virgin  may  be  won ;  a  prayer 
.  once  a  day,  or  even  the  wearing  of  an  amulet,  is  enough  i 
nor  ii  it  necessary,  or,  indeed,  becoming,  that  the 
fa.oured  worshipper  she  old  give  his  heart — "that  poor 
little  slave  " — to  his  benefactress  as  a  token  of  hia  grati- 
tude It  was  impossible  that  absurdities  such  aa  these 
could  fail  to  bring  upon  their  authoiu  the  severest  punish- 
ment War  was  declared  against  them  by  the  great 
Jansenist.  Antoine  Arnauld  ;  and  in  1656  and  1657  Pascal 
attacked  them  with  an  incisive  wit,  the  edge  of  which  none 
of  their  attempts  could  turn.  The  order  became  a  jest ;  the 
clergy  were  aroused  to  examine  the  ponderous  folios  which 
contained  its  casuistry,  and  to  condemn  them  in  a  general 
assembly.  The  attack  was  afterwards  followed  up  by  the 
polished  satire  of  Boileau.  and  by  a  second  exposure  of  the 
Morale  dee  Jetuiiet  by  Nicole  Perrault  (1667) ;  and  the 
influence  of  the  Provincial  Letters  was  at  once  ^read  far 
and  wide  by  means  of  their  immediate  translation  into 
Latin,  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  and  English.  It  vraa  iia 
vain  that  the  Pope  condeomed  them  (September  16ff7) 
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the  attemptB  of  Pirot  and  other  Jesuits  to  justify  tbe  base 
iPfiTi'ma  tbej  exposed,  onljr  increased  the  disgrace  of  the 
•rder;  and  FaUier  Daniel's  endeavour  to  prove  them 
inaccurate  ^vaa  a  complete  failure.  The  chief  Roman 
Catholic  casuists  since  that  time  are  St  Ignatio  (who 
produced  a  complete  treatise  in  1707,  and  an  Ethiea 
Amorii'm  1709),  StatUer  (1782),  Lambcrtini  (1766-1794), 
and  Amort  and  Sobiech,  who  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  easntstry  of  the  Reformers  was  similar,  in  origin, 
to  that  of  the  early  fathers;  and,  with  the  marked 
«Kception  id  the  question  of  celibacy,  the  two  systems 
greatly  resemble  one  another  in  their  seTerity.  This 
strictness  was  most  extreme  in  the  Calvinistic  Church,  as 
is  displayed  in  the  ste^  rules  of  its  founder,  and  in  the 
woriLs  of  the  Qerman  Danens  (who,  in  fact,  usually  foUows 
Augustine),  of  the  English  Perkins,  and  the  Dutch 
AoMsios.  A  more  genial  spirit  preyailed  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  which  produced  the  Contilia  of  Melanchthon,  and 
the  treattses  of  Baldwin  of  Wittenberg,  Olearus,  Osiander, 
and  Spener.  In  the  Pia  Detidtria  of  the  last  we  find  the 
tommencement  of  a  more  ascetic  but  specially  subjectire 
CMuistry,  founded  upon  the  pietism  of  Thomas  k  Kempis. 
During  the  17th  century,  several  other  Protestant  works 
on  pasuistry  appeared  in  England.  Those  of  Bishops  Hall 
and  Barlow  are  not  ma^ed  by  much  power.  Perkins's 
C<ue$  tf  CanseieTOe  (1606),  starting  from  a  discussion  of  the 
authority  of  Scripture  and  the  nature  of  the  Godhead,  of 
repentance  and  the  sacraments,  arrives  at  conclusions  which 
often  display  rigorous  sense,  and  always  a  straightforward 
sod  even  stem  honesty.  Thus  he  declares  that  a  promise, 
though  extorted  under  compulsion  or  by  means  of  deceit,  is 
binding  so  long  as  the  loss  to  be  sustained  is  mer^y 
taaporary  and  priyate ;  and  he  condemns  the  striving  ^or 
oore  n^es  than  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  body, 
the  eoltore  of  the  mind,  and  the  satisfaction  of  one's  obU* 
gations  to  one's  family  and  to  others.  His  most  fanciful 
argument  is  that  in  which  he  founds  the  ralidity  of  an  oath 
\ff  a  creature  on  the  curious  ground  that  *'  Qod  is  seen  " 
(k«i,  manifests  himself)  "  in  the  creature."  The  still  more 
iyaona  Latin  treatise  De  Obligatume  canseientice  (1660) 
—of  which  the  best  known  section,  the  De  JurametUt 
OUipatiane  appeared  separately  in  1647 — by  Sanderson, 
pcofesaor  of  theology  at  Oxford,  is  distinguished  by"  an 
equal  directness  of  moral  aim,  and  by  much  learning  and 
ligour.  But  the  most  renowned  of  all,  Jeremy  Taylor's 
Jhetar  Dmbiianiium  (1660)  has  not  the  merit  of  similar 
deamess ;  as  guides  of  conscience  he  mixes  up  the  laws  of 
melation  and  nature,  thd  laws  ecclesiastical  and  ciril  of 
princes  and  governors,  and  "the  fame  or  the  public 
npQtation  of  things,  expressed  by  proverbs,  dec,"  while  the 
pboe  of  careful  original  thought  is  often  taken  by  profuse 
quotations. 

During  the  last  two  centuries,  the  study  of  morals  has 
dsvdoped  itself  in  a,  totally  different  direction.  Free 
disenssion  f>eing  opened  up  as  to  the  fundamental  questions 
d  religion  and  morality,  modem  writers  on  ethics  more 
generaiiy  content  themselves  with  the  treatment  of  great 
principles,  without  laying  dowii  specific  rules  for  their  prac- 
tical appHcatioii.  (t.  m.  w.) 

CASWALL,  'Eejxry,  D.D.  (1810-1870),  was  bom  at 
Tatdey,  Hampshire,  and  educated  chiefly  at  the  grammar ' 
a^ooi  of  Chigwell,  Essex.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
vent  to  the  United  States,  and  graduated  in  arts  at  Kenyon 
CoQege,  Ohio.  After  being  engaged  for  several  years  atf  a 
parish  minister  and  a  professor  of  theology  in  America,  he 
ntemed  to  England  in  1842,  obtained  a  private  Act  of 
Hrifamftnt  recognizing  the  validity  of  his  ordination  in 
As  United  States,  was  appointed  to  die  vicarage  of 
l^l^baldean,  Wiltshire,  and  became  proctor  in  Convocation 


for  the  diocesi^  of  Saranr,  and  prebendary  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  He  received  the'honorary  degree  of  K.  A.  from 
the  university  of  Oxford,  and  that  of  D.D.  from  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Connecticut  Caswall  went  back  to 
the  United  'States  about  two  years  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  December  1 7, 
1870.  The  main  object  of  his  life  was  to  promote  the 
consolidation  and  to  increase  the  power  of  the  great 
religious  organization  connected  with  the  English  Re- 
formation. His  principal  work  is  America  and  the  Ameri* 
can  Chwrek,  1839;  2d  edition,  1851.  He  also  wrote 
two  works  on  Mormonism;  Scotland  and  the  SeottUk 
Church:  The  Weetem  World  Betted,  1854;  and 
The  Martyr  of  the  Pdngae,  a  memoir  of  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Seacock. 

CAT,  a  name  applied  in  its  widest  sense  to  all  feline 
animals,  but  generally  restricted  to  a  few  of  the  smaller 
species  which  approximate  more  or  less  closely  to  the 
domestic  form.  Of  .undomesticated  species  the  best  known 
is  the  wild  cat  (/Wit  eatut),  inhabiting  tbe  most  inaccee^ 
sible  mountain  fastnesses,  and  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
forests  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
attains  a  length  of  3  feet  including  the  tail,  is  of  a 
yellowish  grey  colour  above  and  whitish  beneaUi,  with  a 
dark  streak  extending  along  the  back  to  the  origin  of  the 
tail,  and  with  indistinct  transverse  bands  .on  the  sides  Its 
tail  is  bushy  and  of  equal  thickneas  throughout,  annulated 
and  tipped  with  black.  The  wild  cat  was  formerly 
abundant  throughout  the  wooded  districts  of  Britain,  but 
is  now  confined  to  Wales,  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
north  west  of  England,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
where.  Owing  to  the  increased  attention  now  paid  to  the 
preservation  of  game,  it  ic  being  rapidly  extemiinated  by 
trap  and  gun.  It  forms  its  nest  in  rocky  crevices,  or  in 
the  hollows  of  trees^  and  has  been  known  to  make  use»  for 
this  purpose,  of  the  nests  of  the  larger  birds.  IX  v^ 
nocturnal  in  its  habits,  prowling  by  night  m  search  of  the 
mammals  and  birds  whi^h  form  its  food,  and  thus  doing 
immense  damage  in  districts  well  stocked  with  game. 
The  fierceness  of  its  disposition,  its  strength,  and  its  agili^J 
are  well  known ;  and  although  it  does  not  seek  to  attack 
man,  yet  when  disturbed  in  its  lair,  or  when  hemmed  in, 
it  will  spring  with  tiger-like  ferocity  on  its  opponent,  every 
hair  on  its  body  bnstling  with  rage  "  I  never  saw  an 
animal  fight  so  desperately,'*  says  Mr  Charles  St  John  (  Wild 
Sporte  of  the  Highland9\  *'  or  one  which  was  so  difficult  to 
kfll.*  In  country  districts  specimens  of  the  domestic  cat 
run  wild  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  for,  having  once 
tasted  wild  animal  food,  hares  and  rabbits  are  ever  after- 
wards preferred  to  rats  and  mice,  and  when  the  house 
cat  thus  takes  to  hunting  there  are  few  animals  more 
deetractive  to  poultry  and  game.  In  some  instances  they 
hare  been  known  to  hunt  regularly  in  the  woods  and 
yet  retain  sufficient  domesticity  to  carry  home  their 
prey  before*  devouring  it;  and  notwithstanding  the  Latin 
proverb— 

**  Cstus  tmat  pisces  led  aqtuu  intnre  reooaat, 

they  have  been  known  to  overcome  their  aversion  to  water 
in  order  to  gratify  their  taste  for  fish.  The  offspring  of 
such  semi-wild  forms  gradually  assume  a  uniform  colouring 
not  unlike  that  of  tiie  wild  cat,-*a  similarity  which  led  to 
the  supposition  that  the  house  cat  was  but  a  domesticated 
form  of  Felie  catue.  The  greater  size,  however,  of  the 
latter,  the  uniform  thickness  of  its  tail — a  peculiarity  which 
ncTer  reappears  in  any  of  the  domestic  varieties,  nor  in 
those  which  hare  returned  to  the  wild  state — along  with  the 
fact  of  the  great  scarcity  of  house  cats  and  the  high  value 
set  upon  them  throughout  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  the  wild  form  was  everywhere  abundant,  may  be 
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held  to  pfOTd  tlutt  the  domestio  oat  ii  speeifioally  dutinct 
Itom  the  wild  form  of  our  woodi.  Ita  origin,  like  that  of 
many  other  domeatic  animala,  ia  aufficiently  obacore  to  have 
become  a  matter  of  more  or  leas  probable  conjecture. 
Reference  ia  made  to  it  in  Sanakrit  writinga  2000  yeara 
oldy  and  still  more  ancient  recorda  of  it  are  to  be  found  in 
the  monumental  figurea  and  cat  mummiea  of  Egypt  The 
latter,  according  to  De  Blainville,  belong  to  three  distinct 
apecies,  two  of  which  are  aaid  to  be  atill  found,  both  wild 
and  domesticated,  in  parte  of  Egypt  The  Qloved  Cat  of 
Kubia  {Felii  manieulcUa),  which  also  oecura  as  ^  mununy, 
approaches  moat  nearly  in  size,  and  in  the  tapering  form  of 
the  tail,  to  the  donfbstic  ca^  but  Professor  Owen  has  shown 
that  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  dentition  of  this  species, 
sufficient  to  invalidate  ita  claim  to  be  considereid  the 
ancestor  of  the  domestic  form.  The  difficulty  of  recognizing 
thia  anceator  in  any  single  wild  species  haa  led  many 
naturaluts,  including  Temminck,  Pallaa,  and  Blyth,  to  the 
coliclusion  that  Feli$  dotnetiiea  ia  the  product  of  many 
apeciea  commingled  ;  and  whatever  weight  may  be  attached 
to  thia  view,  there  ia  aufficient  evidence  to  ahow  that 
domestic  cata  in  different  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
greatly  modified  by  frequent  crossings  with  such  wild 
species  aa  occur  in  tiioae  parte.  In  the  north  of  Scotland 
at  the  preaent  day,  the  native  species  is  believed  occasionally 
to  cross  with  the  house  cat,  the  product  living  in  the 
houses.  Such  crosses  would,  no  doubt,  be  much  more 
frequent  In  agea  when  t6e  wOd  eat  waa  superabundant 
throughout  Europe,  and  it  ia  evidently  owing  to  this,  that, 
as  Mr  Blyth  states,  the  affinity  of  the  ordinary  British  cat 
to  Felii  catu$^  aa  compared  with  any  Indian  tame  cat,  ia 
manifeat.  The  latter,  according  to  the  same  authority,  haa 
crossed  with  no  fewer  than  four  Indian  wild  speciea,  and 
a  tame  apecimen  lately  added  to  the  British  Museum, 
agreed,  in  Dr  Qray'a  opinion,  in  almost  every  character 
with  the  Indian  wild  speciea  FelU  cha/u$.  Similar 
instancea  of  the  crossing  of  amative  speciea  with  the 
domestic  form  have  been  noted  in  Algeria,  South  Africa, 
and  Paraguay.  Although  the  cat  haa  ^nrobably  been 
domesticated  quite  aa  long  aa  the  dog,  the  number  of  dis- 
tinct breeds  inhabiting  the  same  country,  to  which  it  haa 
given  rise,  ia  strikingly  small  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  latter, — a  fact  owing,  probably,  to  the  nocturnal  habits 
of  the  cat  and  the  consequent  difficulty  in  preventing 
indiscriminate  crossing.  That  it  ia  not  owing  to  any 
inherent  want  of  variability  is  proved  by  the  very  distinct 
breeds  that  have  been  developed  in  insular  and  other 
uolated  aituations.  such  aa  the  tailleaa  cata  of  the  lale  of 


Man,  which  differ  in  aize  of  head  and  length  of  limba,  aa 
well  aa  in  absence  of  tail  from  the  ordinary  form,  and 
the  domestic  cats  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  in  which 
the  tail  is  short  an4  truncated.  The  best  known  and  moat 
distinct  varieties  are  the  Tabby;  the  Tortoise-shell  or 
Spanish,  with  ita  pleasing  mixture  of  black,  white,  and 
yellow ;  the  Chartreuse,  of  a  bluish-grey  colour  \  and  the 
Angora,  with  long  silky  hair  of  a  dusky  white,  a  favourite 
drawing-room  pet,  and  the  gentlest  of  all  the  varieties. 
Among  less  known  breeds  are  the  Chinese,  with  pendulous 
ears,  the  red-ct>Ioured  breed  of  Tobolsk,  and  the  twisted- 
tailed  cata  of  Madagascar. 

The  disposition  aiid  habita  of  the  domestic  cat  are 
familiar  to  all,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  It  has 
never  evinced  that  devotion  to  man  which  characterizes  th» 
dog,  though  many  individual  cases  of  feline  attachment 
might  be  quoted.  It  becomea,  however,  strongly  attached 
to  particular  localities,  and  will  find  ita  way  back  frcm  the 
most  disitant  places  although  conveyed  thither  under  cover. 
How  it  performs  such  feats  haa  long  puzzled  naturalists, 
and  no  theory  that  has  yet  been  advanced  aeema  adequately 
to  meet  the  case.  It  has  been  contended  recently  by  Mr  A. 
R.  Wallace  that  a  cat  which  ia  being  conveyed  to  a  distaaca 
blindfold  will  have  i^  aenae  of  smell  in  full  exercise,  a&d 
will  by  thia  means  take  note  of  the  successive  odoura  it 
encountera  on  the  way  ;  that  theae  will  leave  on  ita  mind 
"  a  aeriea  of  imag^  aa  diatinct  aa  thoae  we  should  receive 
by  the  sense  of  siglit  \**  and  that  "  the  recurrence  of  these 
odoura  in  their  proper  inverae  order— every  house,  ditch, 
field,  and  village  having  ita  own  well-marked  indivi- 
duality  would  make  it  an  eaay  matter  for  the  animal  in 
question  to  follow  the  identical  route  back,  however  many 
turnings  and  croaa  roads  it  may  have  followed  "  (Natwre^ 
February  20,  1873). 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptiana  the  cat  waa  sacred  to  lais 
or  the  moon ;  templea  were  raiaed,  and  aacrificea  offered  in 
ita  honour,  and  its  body  waa  embalmed  at  death.  Nor  is 
this  feeling  quite  extinct  among  modem  Egyptiana,  for  ia 
Cafaro  at  the  present  time  there  ia  an  endowment  in 
operation  for  the  lodging  and  feeding  of  homeless  cata. 

In  the  folk-lore  of  European  nationa  the  cat  ia  regarded 
with  fuspicton  aa  the  favourite  agent  (tf  witchcraft,  and 
seems  often  to  have  shared  in  the  fmeltiea  inflicted  on 
those  who  were  supposed  to  practiae  the  **  black  art."  Id 
Germany  at  the  present  day  black  cats  are  kept  away  fxouL 
the  cradles  of  children  aa  omens  of  evil,  while  the 
appearance  of  a  black  cat  on  the  bed  of  a  aick  person  oaed 
to  be  taken  aa  an  announcement  of  i^proaching  death. 
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CATACOMB,  a  subterranean  excavation  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead,  or  burial-vault.  In  this  sense  the 
word  "Catacomb"  haa  gained  universal  acceptance,  and 
has  found  a  place  in  most  modem  languagea.  The  original 
term,  ecUacumhoB^  however,  had  no  connection  with  sepul- 
ture, bat  waa  aimply  the  name  of  a  particular  locality  in 
the  environa  of  Bome.  It  waa  derived  from  the  Greek 
Kara  and  tcvfiffiji  **  a  hollow,''  and  had  reference  to  the 
natural  configuration  of  the  ground.  In  the  district  that 
bore  thia  designation,  lying  close  to  the  Appian  Way,  the 
basilica  of  St  Sebastian  waa  erected,  and  the  extensive 
burial -vaulta  beneath  that  church — in  which,  according  to 
tradition,  the  bodiea  of  the  apostles  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
rested  for  a  year  and  aeven  montha  previous  to  their 
removal  to  the  basilicas  which' bear  their  names — were,  in 
very  early  times,  called  from  it  eamiterium  ad  catacumba$^ 
or  cataeumbas  alone.  From  the  celebrity  of  this  cemetery 
aa  au  object  of  pilgrimage  its  name  became  extensively 


known,  and  in  entire  forgetfulnesa  of  the  origin  of  the 
word,  ealacumbat  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  generic  appella- 
tion for  all  burial-places  of  the  same  kind.  Thia  estenaion 
of  the  term  to  Christian  burial-vaults  generaUy  dates  from 
the  9th  century,  and  obtained  gradual  currency  through  the 
Christian  world.  The  original  designation  of.  theae  places 
of  sepulture  ia  crypta  br  ccemeterium. 

The  earliest  Christian  catacombs  known  maybe  assigned 
to  the  2d  century.  The  largest  number  belong^to  the  3d  and 
the  early  part  of  the  ith.  The  custom  of  subterranean  inter- 
ment  gradually  died  out,  and  entirely  ceased  with  the  sack 
of  Heme  by  Alaric,  410  ▲.D.  *'  The  end  of  the  catacomb 
graves,"  writes  Mommsen  (CorU.  Rtv.,  'hlay  1871),  •*  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  end  of  the  powerful  city 
itself.  .  .  .  Poverty  took  the  place  of  wealth,  .  .  .  the 
traditions  of  the  Qhristian  tomb-architecta  aank  into  utter 
infiiguificance,  and  the  expanse  of  the  waated  Campagna 
now  offered  room  enough  tu  bury  the  few  bodies,  withoui 
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knag  to  desoead  ••  once  for  down  below  the  enrfaoe  of 
^euA."  The  eariieet  seooant  of  thie  CSataoombt,  that  of 
St  Jtrome  neimting  hie  Tisite  ^  them  when  a  eehoolboj 
•t  Bome^  ibont  354  A.IX.  ehowt  that  interment  in  them 
wai  even  then  rare  If  it  hod  not  been  altogether  dieoon- 
tiniad^;  and  the  poet  IVndentins's  deeoription  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Chriatian  martyr  Hippoljtns,  and  the  oeme- 
teiy  in  which  it  etood,  leads  na  to  the  tame  eonelnaion. 
frith  ibe  latter  part  of  the  4th  century  a  new  epoch  in 
ths  history  of  its  Catacombs  arose, — ^that  of  religions 
lerereDceb  In  the  time  of  Pope  Damasne,  366-384  jld., 
the  Catac<»nbs  had  begon  to  be  regarded  with  special 
^srqtion,  and  had  become  the  lesort  of  large  bands  of 
{Hlgrins,  for  whose  guidance  eatalognes  of  the  chief  bnrial- 
pboes  and  the  holy  men  buried  in  them  were  drawn  up. 
Sotse  of  these  lists  are  still  extant^  Pope  Damasus  him- 
letf  displayed  great  seal  in  adapting  the  Catacombs  to 
tluir  new  purpose,  restoring  the  worbi  of  art  on  the  walls, 
and  renewing  the  epitaphs  over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs. 
In  Uw  latter  work  he  employed  an  engraver  named  Furius 
PUIoeslQS,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  whose  characters  enables 
tbe  ""^^ift^t  fragment  of  his  work  to  be  reoognixed.  at  a 
^anee.  This,  in  Dean  Milman*s  haf^y  words,  "  irrerei^nt 
reference,  which  converted  the  Catacombs  from  hidden  and 
Mcret  diambera,  where  piety  might  steal  down  to  show  its 
ropeet  or  affection  for  the  dead,  to,  as  it  were,  a  great  religi- 
oai  ^Mctade,  the  scene  of  devout  pilgrimage  to  thousands  " 
(lOhnan,  Msmyt,  p.  489),  gave  rise  to  extensive  alterations  in 
Aoreonstnicticn  and  decoration,  which  has  much  lessened 
Aeir  value  aa  authentic  memorials  of  the  religions  art  of  the 
Sd  tnd  Sd  oeoturiea.  Subsequent  popes  manifested  equal 
irdoor,  witii  the  same  damaging  results,  in  the  repair  and 
•dmiDflnt  ^  the  Catacombs,  and  many  of  the  paintings 
vlieh  cover  iheir  waDs,  which  have  been  too  nnqnestion- 
a^y  assigned  to  the  period  of  their  original  constnujtion,  are 
nally  the  work  of  theee  later  times.  The  Cataeombs  shared 
ia  the  devastation  of  Rome  by  the  Goths  under  Yitiges,  in 
As  ^  centniy  and  by  the  Lombards  at  a  later  period;  and 
yui\f  through  the  spoliatiou  of  these  barbarian  inviiders, 
pirtly  through  the  neglect  of  tiiose  who  should  have  been 
tbir  guardians,  they  sank  into  such  a  state  of  decay  and 
poQo^Mi  that,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  holy  re- 
BHios  they  enshrined  from  further  desecration.  Pope  Paul 
I,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century,  and  Pope  Paschal, 
It  tbe  tommeoceBient  of  the  9  th,  commenced  tiie  work  of 
thetranslatiofi  of  the  relics,  which  was  vigorously  carried  on 
hf  meoessiTe  pontift  until  the  crypts  were  almost  entirely 
dopoQed  of  vkmr  dead.  The  relics  baring  been  removed, 
tk  vints  of  pilgrims  naturally  ceased,  and  by  degrees  the 
very  existence  of  those  wonderful  subterranean  cemeteriee 
*u  forgotten.  Six  centuries  elapsed  before  the  accidental 
^seovery  of  a  sepulchral  chamber,  by  some  labourers  dig- 
gifig  for  jxmolana  earth  (May  31,  1578),  rerealed  to  the 
•nued  inhabitants  of  Rome  **  the  existence,"  to  quote  a 
ttntempofaij  record,  "of  other  cities  concealed  beneath 
fteir  own^iiibarbs.*  Baronius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
vm  one  of  the  first  to  visit  the  new  discovery,  and  his 
^'Annak*  in  more  than  one  place  evidence  his  just 
ippradation  of  tU  importance.  The  true  "  Columbus  of 
tka  mbterranean  world,"  as  he  has  been  aptly  designated, 
vai  the  indefatigable  Bosio,  who  devoted  his  life  to  the 
peoooal  investigation   of  the   Catacombs,  the  results  of 

^  The  nort  trnportant  of  ih«te  Uats  are  tha  two  ItlnenriM  belonging 
toite  flntbatf  of  the  7th  oantorjr.  In  fh«  SaUborg  libruy.  One  etUl 
>ufi«,  bat  leaa  complete,  appeara  in  the  JfotUia  UrUa  Roma,  nnder  the 
tttb  Iwim  Cmmstmriormn.  Another  Itineraiy,  preaerred  at  Eintiedeln, 
jrurtid  bf  Mal>iIloD,  datea  from  the  latter  half  of  the  tame  oentwy. 
^^  band  ia  the  works  of  WlUlam  of  Malmeeburj  (Hardjr'a  ed.  toL 
&vp^  IIM(44>  appeara  to  be  eepied  tnm  it,  or  both  maj  be  freu  the 
i^  Kvet.  De'  Road  g^ee  a  oomparatiTe  table  of  theee  Itlnerarlee 
«d  eftar  dl&llar  Hats. 


which  were  f^rtn  to  th^  world  in  1633  in  a  huge  folio, 
entitled  Boma  Sotterranea^  profusely  illustrated  with  rude 
but  faithful  plans  and  engravings.  This  was  republished 
in  a  Latin  translation  with  considerable  alterations  and 
omissions  by  Aringhi  in  1651 ;  and  a  century  after  its  first 
appearance,  the  plates  were  reproduced  by  Bottari  in  1737» 
and  illustrated  with  great  care  and  learning.  Some 
additional  discoveries  were  described  by  Boldetti  in  his 
Osiervationi,  published  in  1720;  but,  writing  in  thh 
interests  of  the  Roman  Church  with  an  apologetic  not  a 
scientific  object,  truth  Was  made  to  bend  to  polemics,  and 
little  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Catacombs  is  to  be 
gained  from  his  otherwise  important  work.  The  French 
historian  of  art,  Seroux  d'Agincourt,  1820,  by  his  copious 
illustrations,  greatly  facilitated  the  study  of  the  architecture 
of  the  Catacombs  and  the  works  of  art  contained  in  them^ 
The  works  of  Raoul  Rochette  display  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  extensive  reading,  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  early  Christian  art  so  far  as  it 
could  be  gathered  from  books,  but  he  was  not  an  original 
investigator.  The  great  pioneer  in  the  path  of  independent 
research,  which,  with  the  intelligent  use  of  documentary 
and  historical  evidence,  has  led  in  our  own  day  to  so 
vast  an  increase  in  our  acquaintance  with  the  Roman 
Catacombs,  was  the  late  Padre  Marchi  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  His  work,  Monumenti  delU  arti  Chmttane  Primi- 
iwe,  so  disastrously  interrupted  by  the  political  vi(5ssitudes 
of  tiie  times,  is  the  first  in  which  the  strange  misconception, 
received  with  unquestioning  faith  by  earlier  writers^  that 
the  Catacombs  were  ei^austed  sand-pits  adapted  by  the 
Christians  to  the  purpose  of  interment,  was  dispelled,  and 
the  true  history  of  their  formation  demonstratad.  Marchi's 
line  of  investigation  was  followed  by  the  Commendatore 
De'  Rossi,  and  his  brother  Michele,  the  former  of  whom 
was  Marchi's  fellow-labourer  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
explorations;  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the  most 
exhaustive  scientific  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  in 
its  geological,  architectural,  ritual,  epigraphis,  and  artistic 
aspects,  in  the  two  volumes  of  B<ma  SotUrranecif  published 
in  1864  and  1867,  as  well  as  in  the  articles  periodically 
published  in  the  BulUttino  di  Arckeologia  ChAttiana.  A 
very  convenient  abridgment  of  De'  Rossi's  work  has  been 
produced  in  English  under  the  same  title  by  Dr  Northcote, 
President  of  Oscott,  and  the  Rev,  W.  R.  Brownlow.  The 
Catacombs  of  Rome  are  the  most  extensive  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  centre  of 
the  Clmstian  world,  are  in  many  respects  the  most  remsrk- 
able.  No  others  hAve  been  so  thoroughly  examined  and 
illustrated.  These  may,  therefore,  be  most  appropiiateiy 
selected  for  deeoription  as  typical  examples. 

Our  description  of  the  Roman  Catacombs  canna«  be 
more  appropriately  introduced  than  by  St  Jerome's  f  Account 
of  his  visits  to  them  in  his  youth,  already  referred  to,  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  above  fifteen  centuries,  presents  a  most 
accurate  picture  of  theee  wonderful  subterranean  labyrinths. 
"  When  I  was  a  boy,"  he  writes,  "  receiving  my  education 
in  Rome,  I  and  my  schoolfellows  used,  on  Sundays,  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  sepuldires  of  the  apostles  and 
martyrs.  Many  a  time  did  we  go  down  into  the  Q^tacombs. 
These  are  excavated  deep  in  the  earth,  and  contain,  on 
either  hand  as  you  enter,  the 'bodies  of  the  dead  buried  in  the 
wall  It  is  ail  so  dark  there  that  the  language  of  the  prophet 
(Ps.  Iv.  15)  seems  to  be  fulfilled, '  Let  them  go  down  qnicfc 
into  helL'  Only  occasionally  is  light  let  in  to  mitigate  the 
horror  of  the  gloom,  and  then  not  so  much  through  a  win- 
dow as  through  a  hole.  Ton  take  each  step  with  caution,  as, 
surrounded  by  deep  night,  you  recall  the  words  of  Virgil — 
"  Horror  nbigne  anlmoe,  atrnnl  Ipea  iflcntU  tentntS"  > 

The  traaalation  ia 
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In  complete  agreement  with  Jerome't  vivid  picture  the 
▼isitor  to  the  Homan  Catacombe  finds  himself  in  a  vast 
labyrinth  of  n&rrow  galleries,  usually  from  3  to  4  feet  in 
width,  interspersed  with  small  chambers,  excavated  at  suc- 
cessive levels,  in  the  strata  of  volcanic  rock  subjacent  to  the 
city  and  its  environs,  constructed  originally  for  the  interment 
ol  the  Christian  dead.  The  galleries  are  not  the  way  of 
aeeeoB  to  the  cemeteries,  bnt  are  themselves  the  cemeteries. 


the  dead  being  buried  in  long  low  horisontal  recesstt. 
excavated  in  the  vertical  walls  of  the  passages,  rising  tiei 
above  tier  like  the  berths  in  a  ship,  from  a  few  inchei 
above  the  floor  to  the  springing  of  the  arched  ceiling,  to 
the  number  of  five,  six,  or  even  sometimes  twelve  rangea 
These  galleries  are  not  arranged  on  any  definite  plan,  bat, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  woodcut  (fig.  1),  they  intersect 
one  another  at  difierent  an^es,  producing  an  intricate  net- 


Fia  L^PlsBorpsitortkeCemeterxofStAgiiea 


S  BltedwmyB. 

t.  Pmmcm  bnOt  vp  or  niiiMd. 
10  Pmmwm  obatrmoUd  bj  ' 

11.  Uaftnibhwl  paiMfs. 

12.  Pmmcm  dMtUuu  of  tomte. 


A,  IntnaM  from  tho  BmIUm  of  St  AgBMi 
I,  1  Aaeieot  tUlnmtm  iMrtIng  to  tho  tntmarj 
S  Corridor*  from  tho  etolrMaM 
i.  Two  reload  MAlrMOM  loadlnf  totho  lovtritonr 
»  Stopo  of  tlM  rack. 
•  Alr-«h*fl^  or  haminori^ 

work  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reduce  to  any  system. 
They  generally  run  in  straight  linea,  and  as  a  rule  preserve 
the  same  level  The  different  stories  of  galleries  lie  one 
below  the  other  (fig.  2)  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  (in 
one  part  of  the  cemetery  of  St  Qallistus  they  reach  seven 
stories),  and  communicate  with  one  another  by  stairs  cut 
out  of  the  living  rook.  Light  and  air  are  intooduced  by 
means  of  vertical  shafts  (luminaria)  running  up  to  the  outer 
air,  and  often  serving  for  several  stories^  Thjd  drawing  (fig. 
3)  from  Northcote  gives  a  very-correct  idea  of  these  gal- 
leries, with  the  tiers  of  graves  pierced  in  the  waUs.  The 
doorways  which  are  seen  interrupting  the  lines  of  graves 
are  those  of  the  family  sepulchral  chasobers,  or  cubieula, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter. 

The  graves,  or  loculi,  as  they  are  commonly  designated, 
were,  in  the  Christian  cemeteries,  with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions (Padre  Marchi  produces  some  from  the  cemetery  of  St 
Oyrisca,  Jfonum,  Frimiiiv,,  tav.  xiv.  xliii  xliv.),  parallel 
with  the  length  of  the  gallery.  In  the  pagan  cemeteries, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  sepulchral  recess  as  a  rule  entered 
the  rock  like  an  oven  at  right  angles  to  the  corridor,  the 
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body  being  introduced  endways.  The  plan  adonted  hj  the 
Christians^  saved  labour,  econonuxed  space,  and  coDMilted 
reverence  in  the  deposition  of  the  corpse.  These  locuH  were 
usually  constructed  for  a  single  body  only.  Some,  however, 
were  formed  to  contain  two,  three,  or  four,  or  even  more 
corpses.  Such  recesses  were  known  respectively  as  huomi, 
tritonU,  quadriaomiy  dec.,  terms  which  often  appear  in  the 
sepulchral  inscriptions.  After  the  introduction  of  the  body 
the  loeuli  were  closed  with  the  greatest  care,  either  with 
slabs  of  marble  the  whole  length  of  the  aperture,  or  with 
huge  tiles,  three  being  generally  employed,  cemented 
together  with  great  exactness,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  products  of  decomposition  (fig.  4).  Where  any 
epitaph  was  set  up— an  unmense  numher  are  destitute  of 
any  inscription  at  all — it  is  always  painted  or  engraved  on 
these  slabs  or  tiles.  In  the  earlier  interments  the  epitaph 
is  simply  daubed  on  the  slab  in  red  or  bladt  painl!  In 
later  examples  it  ii  incised  in  the  marbles,  the  letters  being 
rendered  clearer  by  being  coloured  with  vermilion.  The 
enclosing  slab  very  often  bears  one  or  more  Ghristiaii 
Sjrmbols,  such  as  the  dove,  the  anchor,  the  olive-faraiich«  or 
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the  moDOgnm  of  ChrUft  (figa.  5,  6).  The  palm  brancli,  which 
■  also  of  fraquenft  ooeurrence,  has  been  solemni/  decided  by 
"  the  Congregation  of  Relios  "  to  be  an  indlaputable  mark  of 
die  kflt  resting  place  of  a  martyr.    Bat  the  aecision  of  this 


Fn.  2*— SactloD  of  CkOIeiiat  at  different  I^reU. 
Seioax  d'AglnooBit. 


From 


infdlihle  anthoritj  has  been  proTed  fallacious  by  the  stem 
lo|is  of  fMta, — the  emblem  being  found  in  connection  with 
— ^~^i  of  persons  dying  natural  deaths,  or  those  prepared 


Fia  8.— Vlaw  of  a  Oallary. 

ky  persons  in  their  lifetime,  as  well  as  in  those  of  little  chil 
im,  and  eren  of  pagans.  Another  frequent  concomitant  of 
tee  Catacomb  intertnents,  a  small  ^lass  vessel  containing 


FiQ.  4^— l.«eulL    ProfB  D«'  Ro«L 


IBM  of  the  sediment  of  a  r^  fluid,  embedded  in  the  cement 
if  lbs  hnttu,  pronounced  as  confidently  by  the  same  author- 
»  a  martyr's  grays  (fig.  7),  has  alsa  shown  the 


nnwiNdpm  of  pronouncing  dogmatically  without 
evidence.  The  red  matter  proves  to  be  the  remains  of  wias^ 
not  of  blood;  and  the  copclusiun  of  the  ableit  archaologists 
of  the  Church  of  Home  itself  is  that  the  vessels  were  placed 


Fiaa  5  Md  6.  — LocoU.    Prom  Dt'  BomU 

where  they  are  found,  after  the  Eucharistic  celebration  or 
agape  on  Uie  day  of  the  funeral  or  its  anniversary,  and  con- 
tained remains  of  the  consecrated  elements  as  a  kind  of 


Pia  7.— Glaw  BoUIm.  From  Bodo. 

religious  charm.  Instances  of  the  pious  theft  not  alto- 
gether unknown  in  modern  churches,  which  combines 
economy  with  becoming  respect  to  the  dead,  appear  in  the 
Catacombs.  Not  a  few  of  the  slsbs,  it  is  discovered,  have 
doue  double  duty,  bearing  a  pagan  inscription  on  one  side, 
and  a  Christian  one  on  the  other.  These  are  known  as 
opUthographi.  The  bodies  were  interred  wrapt  in  linen 
cloths,  or  swathed  in  bands,  and  were  frequently  preserved 
by  embalming'  In  the  case  of  poorer  interments  the 
destruction  of  the  body  was,  on  the  contrary,  often  ac- 
celerated by  the  use  of  quicklime. 

Interment  in  the  wall-recess  or  loeulus,  tbough  infinitely 
the  most  common,  was  not  the  only  mode  employed  in  the 
Catacombs.  Other  forms  of  very  frequent  recurrence  are  the 
tabi&4amb  and  arched  tomb,  or  arcoeoitufn.  From  the 
annexed  woodcuts  it  will  be  seen  that  these  ouly  differ  in  the 
form  of  the  surmounting  recess.  In  each  case  the  arched 
tomb  was  formed»by  an  oblong  chest,  either  hollowed  out  of 
the  rock,  or  built  of  masonry,  and  dosed  with  a  horizontal 
slab.  But  in  the  table-tomb  (fig.  8)  the  recess  above, 
essential  for  the  introduction  of  the  corpse,  is  square,  while 
in  the  arocaolium  (fig.  9),  a  form  ol  later  date,  it  is  semi- 
circular. Sarcophagi  are  also  found'in  the  Oitacombs,  but 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  They  chiefly  occur  in  the  earlier 
cemeteries,  and  the  oostlinoas  of  their  construction  confined 
their  use  to  the  wealthiest  classes, — e.g.,  in  the  cemetery 
of  St  Domitilla,  herself  a  membor  of  the  imperial  house. 
Another  unfrequent  mode  of  interment  was  in  graves  like 
those  of  modern  times,  dug  in  the  fioor  of  the  galleries 
(Marchi,  « s ,  tav  xxi  xzvi)     Table-tombs  and  aroosclis 
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m  by  no  meam  ran  in  the  eorridori  of  the  Catacombi^ 
but  they  bebng  more  generallj  to  the  cubieula,  or  family 
Taolta,  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  epeak. 


Fza  8.-- Tftble-Tomb. 
Theoe  eMetda  are  small  apartmenti^  seldom  more  than 
IS  feet  square^  nsnally  reotangolar,  thoagfa  sometimes 
cironlar  or  pQlygonal,  opening  oat  of  the  main  oorridors. 
They  are  not  xaSnquBubn&j  ranged  regolaily  along  the  sides 
of  Uie  galleries,  the  doors  of  entranoe^  as  may  be  seen  in  a 
preTions  illnstralion  (fig.  8^  foUowing  one  another  in  as 
oidsr^  snooession  as  the  bedchamber  doors  in  the  passage 
of  a  modem  honse.  The  roof  is  sometimes  flat,  bat  is  more 
nsnally  coTed,  and  sometimes  rises  into  a  eapola.  Both 
the  roof  and  the  walls  are  almost  oniTersally  coated  with 
atnooo  and  corered  with  fresoo  paintings, — in  the  earlier 
works  merely  deooratiTe,  in  the  later  always  symbolical  or 
histoiioaL  Each  side  of  the  cubionlnm,  except  that  of  the 
anttance,  nsnally  contains  a  recessed  tomb,  either  a  table- 
tomb  or  aroosolinm.  That  facing  the  entrance  was  the 
place  of  greatest  honoor,  where  in  many  instances  the 
remains  of  a  martyr  were  deposited,  whose  tomb,  according 
to  primitiTe  nsage,  served  as  an  altar  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Eobharisk  tills  was  sometimes,  as  in  the  Papal  crypt 
of  St  Osllistns  (fi^  1  OX  protected  from  iireyerence  by  lattice- 
work (trantennc^  of  marble.  The  cubicnlum  was  originally 
designed  for  the  receotion  of  a  *Teiy  limited  namber  <^ 
dead.    But  the  natural  des^  to  be  buried  near  one's  rela- 


Fia  9.— A^oo•oI^a.    From  Bodo. 

UTes  caosed  new  tombs  to  be  cut  in  the  walls,  above  and 
around  and  behind  the  original'  tombs,  the  walls  being 
thos  completely  honey-com^  with  loeuli,  sometimes  as 
many  as  sevenfy,  utterly  regardless  of  the  paintings 
originally  depicted  on  the  waUs.  Another  motive  for 
multiplying  the  number  of  gravQa..operated  when  the 
cnbionlam  contained  Che  remains  of  any  noted  saint  or 
oar^.     The  desire  of  the  old  prophet  of  Bethel  that  his 


bones  should  be  laid  beside  the  bones  of  the  man  of  Qod 
that  came  from  Judah,  is  only  the  expression  of  an 
instinctive  thqugh  unreasoning  feeling,  connecting  greater 


Fxa  10.— Kattonttion  of  the  Papal  Crypt,  Oemctanr  of  81  OBlUBtu 
FNmDe'RotsL 

personal  safety  with  a  resting-place  dose  t6  the  blessed 
dead,  which  awoke  very  early  and  acted  very  powerfully 
in  ihe  Christian  Churoh.  The  Christian  antiquaiy  has 
cause  continually  to  lament  the  destruction  of  works  of  ait 
due  to  this  craving.  One  of  the  niost  perfect  examples  of 
early  Christian  pictorial  decoration,  the  so-called  "  Ihspnte 
with  the  Doctors,"  in  the  Catacomb  of  Callistus,  the 
**  antique  style  of  beauty  "  of  which  is  noticed  by  Kngler, 
has  thus  suffered  irreparable  mutilation,  the  whole  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  picture  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
excavation  of  a  fresh  grave-recess  (Bottari,  vol  ii  tav.  15). 
The  plates  of  De'  Boeai,  Ferret,  and,  indeed,  all  illuatrations 
of  the  Catacombs,  exhibit  frequent  examples  of  the  same 
destructive  superstition.  The  woodcuts  (figs.  11  and  1?), 
taken  from  De'  Rossi's  great  work,  representing  two  of  the 
cubicula  in  the  oemetery  of  St  CaDistus^  show  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  loeuli  and  the  character  of  the  frescos 
which  ornament  the  walls  and  root  lliese  paintings^  it 
will  be  seen,  are  simply  decorative,  of  the  same  s^e  as 
the  wall-paintings  of  the  baths,  and  those  of  Fompeii 

Each  etUnetdum  was  usually  the  burying^plaoe  of  aoma 
one  family,  all  the  members  of  which  were  interred  in  it» 
just  as  in  the  chantty-chapela  connected  with  mediami 
churches.  In  them  was  celebrated  the  fnnersl-leasi  on 
&e  day  of  burial  and  on  its  anniveisaiy,  as  wall  ••  the 
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Eiwtona^  wbidi  was  the  inTariabla  aooompaniment  of 
fDAenJt  in  the  primitiTe  cborch  (Bingham,  Ong.  £cd,,  bk. 
xziH.  CL  iii  12).    The  foneral  banqaet  descended  to  the 


fvk  ll.~Cahieiiliim  ia  Oamettry  of  St  CaUittai .   From  Jkf  Boid. 

Ouistiaa  Church  from  pagan  times,  and  was  too  often 
praluied  bjr  heathen  licence.  St  AugustiQey  in  seTeral 
piMges,  inveighs  against  those  who  thus  by  ^glnttony 


Fia  18.-  Cabiealam  in  the  ONMtwy  of  St  Calliftu.    From 
Dv'RomL 

aad  inaobiieij  bnried-ihemselres  over  the  buried,"  and 
"nade  themselves  drunk  in  the  chapels  of  the  martjrrs, 
phdng  their  excesses  to  the  score  of  religious  reverence 
lor  the  dead"  (August,  De  Mor,  Ecel,  Cathol.,  a  34; 
CoHbr.  FausL,  lib.  xx.  o.  21 ;  Can/en.,  lib.  vL  c.  2).  Borne 
cuious  ireeoos  representmg  these  funeral  feasts,  foUnd  in 
tiie  cubieula  which  were  the  scene  of  them,  are  reproduced 
hy  Bocio  (ppu  355,  391)  and  othenL  A  romantic  air  has 
been  thrown  over  these  burial  chapels  by  the  notion  that 
tbej  were  the  places  of  wotship  nsed  by  the  CSiristians  in 
kisMs  of  persecution.  This  to  a  certain  extent  is  doubtless 
tnML  Mr  J.  H.  Parker,  who  has  done  more  by  his  labori- 
001  and  aelf-eacrificing  investigations  than  any  one  living, 
aol  exeepting  IV  Boesi  himself  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
tnie  history  and  ardusology  of  the  Catacombs,  writes : 
"That  dnnng  the  time  of  persecutbn  the  bishops  per* 
tiie  £vine  offices  in  the  Catacombs  is  not  only 
~,  bat  many  of  the  chapels  fitted  up  for  that  purpose 
» aspeeally  one  in  the  chapel  of  St  PrisoUla,  where 


the  altar  or  stone  ooffin  of  a  martyr  remains,  with  a  small 
platform  behind  it  for  the  prieet  or  bishop  to  stand  and 
officiate  ocwr  ii  according  to  the  practice  of  the  early  ohnrCh  " 
(Arehaology  of  Borne;  The  CcUacomhe^  {  3,  p.  25). 
Mommsen  also  speaks  of  them  unhesitatingly  as  "placet 
of  devotion  for  the  community,"  adding,  ''tiiis  union  of 
devotion  with  the  interment,  the  development  of  the  grave 
into  the  cemetery,  of  the  cemetery  into  the  chuidi,  is 
essentially  Christian,  one  might  perhaps  say  is  Chris- 
tianity"  (iml,  p.  166).  But  that  Uiey  can  have  been  so 
used  to  any  huge  extent  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  limited 
dimensions  of  these  apartments,  none  of  which  could  hold 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  persons.  In  some  of  the  Catacombs, 
however,  there  are  larger  halls  and  connected  suites  of 
chapels,  which  may  possibly  have  been  oonstmoted  for  the 
purpose  of  congregational  worship  during  the  dark  periods 
whni  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion  was  made  penaL 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  in  the  cemetery  of  St 
Agnes  (see  annexed  pbtn,  fig,  13).     It  oonsists  of  five 


Fia  13.— FUn  of  a  suppotsd  Cbuch,  Cstsoombt  of  St  Agnsa 
FramlCarehL 

rectangular  compartments,  three  on  one  side  of  the  co^ 
ridor  and  two  on  the  other,  connected  by  a  passage  in^ 
tersecting  the  gallery  at  right  angles.  Two  of  the  five 
compartments  are  supposed  to  have  been  assigned  to  male, 
and  two  to  female  worshippers,  the  fifth,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  whole,  being  reserved  for  the  altar  and  its  minis- 
ters. In  the  centre  of  the  end- wall  stands  a  stone  chair  (fig. 
14),  considered  to  have  been  the  Episcopal  cathedra,  witti 
a  bench  for  the  dergy  on  each  side. 
There  is  no  trace  of  an  altar,  which 
may.  Padre  Marchi  thinks,  have 
been  portable.  The  walls  of  the 
compartments  are  occupied  by 
arched  sepulchral  recesses,  above 
and  below  which  are  tiers  of  ordi- 
nary graves  or  loeuli  The  arrange- 
ments are  certainly  such  as  indi- 
cate a  congregational  purpose,  but 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  the 
siiite,  and  still  more  of  the  passage 
which  connects  the  two  divisions, 
must  have  rendered  it  difficult  for  any  but  a  small  number 
to  take  any  intelligent  part  in  the  services  at  the  same  time. 
Although  the  idea  of  the  use  of  the  Catacombs  for  religious 
worship  may  have  been  pressed  too  far,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  sacred  rites  of  the  church  were  celebrated 
within  them.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Eucharistic 
celebrations  of  which  the  culneula  were  the  scene ;  and  still 
existing  baptisteries  prove  that  the  other  sacrament  was  also 
administered  thera  The  most  remarkable  of  these  baptis- 
teries is  that  in  the  Catacomb  of  St  Pontianus  (fig.  1 5).  Ten 
steps  lead  down  to  a  basin  of  sufficient  depth  for  immersion, 
supplied  by  a  spring.  The  wall  at  the  back  exhibits  a  fresco 
of  a  jewelled  cross,  beneath  an  arched  recess^  above  which  is 
a  fresco  of  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord.    Some  of  the  subter^ 


Ita  14.— Bbbop's  Chslr. 
Catacomb  of  St  Agnos. 
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ranean  cLambers  contain  armed  BeaU  and  benclies  cut  out  of 
the  tufa  rock.  These  are  supposed  by  Marchi  and  others 
to  indicate  school-rooms,  where  the  catechumens  were 
instructed  by  the  bishop  or  presbyters.     But  this  theory 


Fia.  15.— Daptistory  of  St  Pontioniu.     From  Pemtt. 

wants  verification.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  remarkable  analogy  between  these  rock-hewn  chairs 
and  those  discoTored  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  (vide  wfi-a), 
of  the  purpose  of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
been  given. 

Very  exaggerated  statements  have  been  mad6  as  to  the 
employment  of  the  Catacombs  as  dwelling-places  by  the 
Christians  in  times  of  persecution.  We  have,  however, 
sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  used  as  places  of  refuge 
from  the  fury  of  the  heathen,  in  which  the  helievers— especi- 
ally the  bbhops  and  clergy,  who  would  naturally  be  the  first 
objects  of  attack — might  secrete  themselves  until  the  storm 
had  blown  over.  This  was  a  purpoi^  for  which  they  were 
admirably  adapted  both  by  the  intricacy  of  their  labyrinthine 
passages,  in  which  any  one  not  possessing  the  clue  would 
be  inevitably  lost,  and  the  numerous  small  chambers  and 
hiding  places  at  different  levels  which  might  be  passed 
unperceived  in  the  dark  by  the  pursuers.  As  a  rule  also 
the  -Catacombs  had  more  thaB  one  entrance,  and  frequently 
communicated  with  an  arenaria  or  sand-quarry;  so  that 
while  one  entrance  was  carefully  watched,  the  pursued 
might  escape  in  a  totally  different  direction  by  another. 
But  to  quote  again  Mr  J.  H.  Fkrker,  "  the  Catacombs  were 
never  intended,  nor  fit  for,  dwelling-places,  and  the  stories 
of  persons  living  in  them  for  months  are  probably  fabulous. 
According  to  modern  physicians  it  is  impoesible  to  live 
many  days  in  the  caves  of  f>oiiolajia  in  which  many  of 
the  Catacombs  are  excavated."  £(|ually  exaggerated  are 
the  statements  as  to  the  linear  and  lateral  extent  of 
the  Catacombs,  and  their  intercommunication  with  one 
another.  Without  reeoiting  to  this  exaggeration,  Mommsen 
can  speak  with  perfect  truth  of  the  "-enormous  space 
occupied  hj  the  burial  vaults  of  Christian  Rome,  not 


surpassed  even  by  the  cloaecs  or  sewers  of  Repubtioan 
Rome,"  but  the  data  are  too  vague  to  warrant  any  attempt 
to  define  th^ir  dimensions.  F^re  Marchi  has  estimated 
the  united  length  of  the  galleries  at  from  800  to  900  milea, 
and  the  number  of  interments  at  between  6^000,000  and 
7,000,000;  Martigny's  estimate  is  587  miles;  and  North- 
cote's,  lower  still,  at  *'not  less  than  350  miles."  ^The  idea 
of  general  intercommunication  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that 
the  chief  cemeteries  are  separated  by  low-ground  or  valleys^ 
where  any  subterranean  galleries  would  be  at  once  filled 
with  water. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  history  of  theae 
subterranean  burial  places,  together  with  the  reasons  for, 
and  mode  of,  their  construction.  From  the  period  of  the 
rediscovery  of  the  Catacombs,  towards  the  end  of  the  16tb 
century,  almost  to  our  own  day,  a  gigantic  fallacy  prevailed, 
repeated  by  writer  after  writer,  identifying  the  Chriatiaii 
burial-places  with  disufted  sand  pits.  It  was  accepted  at 
an  unquestionable  fact  by  every  one  who  undertook  to 
describe  the  Catacombs,  that  the  Christian!^  of  Rome^ 
6nding  in  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  the  exhausted 
arenariatf  which  abounded  in  the  environs  of  the  city, 
whence  the  sand  used  in  building  had  been  extracted,  a 
suitable  place  for  the  interment  of  their  martyred  brethren^ 
where  also  the  sacred  rites  accompanying  the  interment 
might  be  celebrated  without  fear  of  interruption,  took 
possessbn  of  them  and  used  them  as  cemeteries.  It  only 
needed  a  comparison  of  the  theory  with  the  visible  facts  to 
refute  it  at  once.  But  the  search  after  truth  is  trouble* 
some,  and  to  controvert  received  doctrines  is  always 
unpopular,  and  it  was  found  easier  to  accept  the  traditional 
view  thi^i  to  investigate  for  one's  ^self,  and  so  nearly  three 
centuries  elapsed  before  the  independence  of  the  areftaruK 
and  the  Catacombs  was  established.  The  discovery  of  this 
independence  is  due  to  Padre  Marchi,  whose  name  has 
been-  already  so  often  mentioned.  Starting  with  the  firmest 
belief  in  the  old  traditional  view,  his  own  researchee  bj 
degrees  opened  his  eyes  to  its  utter  baselessness,  and  led 
him  to  the  truth,  now  universally  recognized  by  men  of 
learning,  that  the  Catacombs  were  exclusively  the  work  of 
the  Christians,  and  were  constructed  for  the  purpose  with 
which  their  name  is  universally  connected— the  interment 
of  the  dead.  It  is  true  that  a  catacomb  is  often  connected 
with  the  earlier  sand-quarry,  and  starts  from  it  as  a  com- 
mencement, but  the  two  are  excavated  in  different  strata, 
suitable  to  their  respective  purposes,  and  their  plan  and 
construction  are  so  completely  unlike  as  to  render  anj 
confusion  between  them  impossible. 

The  igneous  formation  of  which  the  greater  part  ol  the 
Roman  Campagua  is,  in  its  superior  portion,  coropoaed, 
contains  three  strata  known  under  the  common  name  of 
^k/o,— the  "stony,"  "granular,"  and  "sandy**  tufa,— the 
last  being  commonly  known  as  ponolana,^  The  poB- 
zolana  is  the  material  required  for  building  purpoaes^ 
for  admixture  with  mortar;  and  the  sandpits  are  natar* 
ally  excavated  in  the  stratum  which  supplies  it  The 
stony  tufa  (tu/a  litoide)  is  quarried  as  building-stone.  The 
granular  tufa  is  useless  for  either  purpose,  containing  too 
much  earth  to  be  employed  in  making  mortar,  and  being 
far  too  soft  to  be  used  as  stone  for  building.  Yet  it 
is  in  this  stratum,  and  in  this  alone,  that  the  Catacombs 
are  constructed ;  their  engineers  avoiding  with  equal  cmre 
the  solid  stone  of  the  tu/a  litoide  and  the  friaUs 
potzolana,  and  selecting  the  strata  of  medium  hardness^ 
which  enabled  them  to  form  the  vertical  walls  of  their 
galleries,  and  to  excavate  the  loeuli  and  cubicula  without 
severe  labour  and  also  without  fear  of  their  falling  in. 


'  Tn  Romo  the  three  «tnta  .ire  known  U  goologlete  m  li^a 
/Va  aranolmrt,  end  pnmnfnink 
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Hm  annexed  woodcut  (fig.  16)  from  Marchi's  work,  wben 
tompared  with  that  of  the  Catacomb  of  St  Agnee  aloeady 
fivoi,  pieeents  to  the  eye  the  contrast  between  the  wide 
winding  irregnlar  peaeages  of  the  sand-pit,  calculated  for 


■JS^HLHitS^  ■■^jll.\J-iii-ii?^>  ^!j-'J-3>J^'j 


Fia  18. — Arauais  btneath  the  Cemetery  of  CaUiitu. 

the  admiaiioD  of  a  horse  and  cart»  and  the  narrow  rectili- 
near  seeorately-defined  galleries  of  the  Catacomb.  The 
distinetioi^  between  the  two  is  also  plainly  exhibited  when 
for  some  local  or  private  reasons  an  ancient  annaria  has 
been  transformed  into  a  cemetery.  Hie  modifications 
leqnired  to  strengthen  the  crumbling  walls  to  support  the 
roof  and  to  facilitate  the  excavation  of  loeuli^  involved  so 
maeh  labour  that^  as  a  rule,  after  a  few  attempts,  the  idea 
of  nliljzing  an  old  quarry  for  burial  purposes  was  aban- 
doned. 

Another  equally  erroneous  idea  has  only  slowly  retired  be- 
lore  the  increased  historical  research  and  scientific  investiga- 
tioo  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  construction  of 
the  Catacombs.  This  is,  that  these  vast  burial-pkces  of  the 
early  Quistians  remained  entirely  concealed  from  the  eyes 
of  their  pagan  neighbours,  and  were  constructed  not  only 
without  the  permission  of  the  municipal  authorities  but 
without  their  cognizance.  Nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Such  an  idea  is  justly  stigmatized  by  Mommsen 
SB  ridiculous,  and  reflecting  a  discredit  as  unfounded  as  it 
IS  unjust  on  the  imperial  police  of  the  capitaL  That  such 
vast  excavations  should  have  been  made  without  attracting 
attention,  and  that  such  an  immense  number  of  corpses 
could  have  been  carried  to  burial  in  perfect  secrecy  is 
■tterly  impoesibla  Nor  was  there  any  reason  why  secrecy 
should  have  been  desired.  The  decent  burial  of  the 
dead  was  a  matter  especially  provided  for  by  the  Roman 
kwn  No  particular  mode  was  prescribed.  Interment 
was  just  as  legal  as  cremation,  and  had,  in  fact,  been 
oniveraally  practised  by  the  Romans  until  the  later  days 
of  the  republic.^  The  bodies  of  the  Scipios  and  Nasos 
w«n  buriied  in  still  existing  catacombs ;  and  if  motives 
of  reverence  for  that  which  had  been  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  led  the  Christians  to  adopt  that  which 
Minncius  Felix  calls  ''the  better,  and  more  ancient  cus- 
tom of  inhumation  "  ^Oetonicj,  e.  3i  there  was  absolutely 
nothing,  to  quote  tne  words  of  Dr  Northoote  {Roma 
SoUerran.,  pp.  56,  61),  '*  either  in  their  social  or  reb'gious 
position  to  interfere  with  their,  freedom  of  action.  The 
kw  left  them  entire  liberty,  .  .  .  and  the  faithful  did  but 
me  their  liberty  in  the  way  that  suited  them  best,  burying 
Ihsr  dead  according  to  a  fashion  to  which  many  of  Uiem 
had  been  long  accustomed,  and  which  enabled  them  at  the 
same  time  to  follow  in  death  the  example  of  him  who  was 
also  their  model  in  life."  Interment  in  rock-hewn 
ionabfl^  «  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury,*  had  been 
piacdsed  in  Rome  by  the  Jewish  settlers  for  a  considerable 
pedod  anterior  to  the  mae  of  the  Christian  Church.     A 

^  CScefo  it  oar  tuthoritj  for  tlie  burial  of  Marioi,  and  for  SnUa*! 
kfag  tli>  tnii  member  of  the  Utoe  CuraelU  whose  dofti  body  wm 


Jewish  catacomb,  now  loat,  was  discovered  and  described 
by  Bosio  {Bom,  SoU.,  p.  Ul),  and  others  are  still  accessible. 
They  are  only  to  be  distibguished  from  Christian  catacombs 
by  ihe  character  of  their  decorations,  the  absence  of  Chris- « 
tian  symbols,  and  the  language  of  their  inscriptions.  There 
would,  therefore,  be  nothing  extraordinary,  or  calling  for 
notice  in  the  fact  that  a  community,  always  idefitified  in 
the  popular  heathen  mind  with  the  Jewish  faith,  should 
adopt  the  mode  of  interment  belonging  to  that  religion. 
Nor  have  >re  the  slightest  trace  of  any  cfiidal  interhrence 
with  Christian  burials,  such  as  would  render  secrecy 
necessary  or  desirable.  Their  funerals  were  as  much 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  which  not  only  invested 
the  tomb  itself  with  a  sacred  character,  but  included  in  its 
protection  the  area  in  which  it  stood,  and  the  ceUa 
memoruB  or  chapel  conqected  with  it,  as  those  of  their 
heathen  fellow-citizens,  whUe  the  same  shield  would  be 
thrown  over  the  burial-clubs,  which,  as  we  learn  from 
Tertullian  (Apolog,,  c  39),  were  common  among  the  early 
Christians,  as  over  those  existing  among  the  heathen 
population  of  Rome.  We  may  then  completely  dismiss 
the  notion  of  there  being  any  studied  secrecy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  early  Christian  cemeteries,  and  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  mode  of  their  formation.  The  investig»- 
tions  of  De*  Rossi,  confirmed  by  the  independent  researches 
of  Mr  J.  H.  Parker,  show  that,  almost  without  exception, 
they  had  their  origin  in  spall  burial  areas,  the  property 
of  private  persons  or  of  families,  gradually  spreading  and 
ramifying  and  receiving  additions  of  one  subterranean  fitory 
after  another  as  each  was  required  for  interments.  The 
first  step  would  be  the  acquisition  of  a  plot  of  gfomnd  either 
by  gift  or- purchase  for  the  formation  of  a  tomb.  Chris- 
tians were  not  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  their  faith 
presented  no  hindrance  to  the  property  being  secured  to 
them  in  perpetuity.  To  adapt  the  ground  for  its  purpose 
as  a  cemetery,  a  gallery  was  run  all  round  the  area  in  the 
tufa  rock  at  a  convenient  depth  below  the  surface,  reached 
by  staircases  at  the  comers.  In  the  upright  waUs  of 
these  galleries  loetUi  were  cut  as  needed  to  receive  the 
dead.  When  these  first  four  galleries  were  full  others 
were  mined  on  the  same  level  at  right  angles  to  them, 
thus  gradually  converting  the  whole  area  into  a  net-work 
of  corridors.  If  a  family  vault  was  required,  or  a  burial 
chapel  for  a  martyr.or  person  of  distinction,  a  small  square 
room  was  excavated  by  the  side  of  the  gallery  and  com- 
municating with  it  When  the  original  area  had  been 
mined  in  this  way  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  stability,  a 
second  story  of  galleries  was  begun  at  a  lower  level,  reached 
by  a  new  staircase.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  third,  or  a 
fourth,  and  sometimes  even  by  a  fiftL  When  adjacent 
burial  areas  belonged  to  members  of  the  same  Christian 
confraternity,  or  by  gift  or  purchase  fell  into  the  same 
hands,  communications  were  opened  between  the  respective 
cemeteries,  which  thus  spread  laterally,  and  gradually 
acquired  that  enormous  extent  which,  "  even  when  their 
fabulous  dimensions  are  reduced  to  their  right  measure, 
form  an  immense  work."*  This  could  only  be  executed  by 
a  large  and  powerful  Christian  community  unimpeded  by 
legal- enactments  or  police  regulations,  "a  living  witness 
of  its  immense  development  corresponding  to  the  importance 
of  the  capitaL*'  But  although,  as  we  have  said,  in  ordidaiy 
times  there  was  no  necessity  for  secrecy,  yet  when  the  peace 
of  the  church  was  broken  by  the  fierce  and  often  protracted 
persecutions  of  the  heathen  emperors^  it  became  essential  to 

*  Mommeen's  eboeen  example  of  an  ancient  borial-ohamber,  extend- 
big  Itaelf  into  a  oatacomb,  or  gathering  rabterranean  additions  round 
it  till  a  catacomb  wm  eeUblished,  is  that  of  the  Oemetery  of  8t 
DomitiQa,  traditionally  identified  with  a  granddaughter  of  V«Hpasiaa, 
and  the  cataoomb  of  85.  Nereus  and  Aehllleus  on  the  A|>^iaa  and 
Ardeatine  way. 
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adopt  precautions  to  eonceal  tlie  entrance  to  the  oemetcrieSy 
which  became  the  temporary  hiding-places  of  the  Christian 
fugitives,  and  to  baffle  the  sedrch  of  their  pnrsaers.  To 
these  stormy  periods  we  may  safely  assign  the  alterations 
which  may  be  traced  in  the  staircases,  which  are  sometimes 
abruptly  out  o£f,  leaving  a  gap  requiring  a  ladder,  and  the 
formation  of  secret  passages  communicating  with  the 
(trmaricB,  and  through  them  with  the  open  country. 

When  the  storms  of  persecution  ceased  and  Chnstianity 
had  become  the  imperial  faith,  the  evil  fruits  of  prosperity 
were  not  slow  to  appear.  Cemetery  interment  became  a 
regular  trade  in  the  hands  of  the /o$9ore$,  or  grave-diggers, 
who  appdar  to  have  established  a  kind  of  property  in  the 
Catacombs,  and  whose  ^ed  of  gain  led  to  that  destruo- 
tion  of  the  religious  paintings  with  which  the  walls  were 
decorated,  for  the  quarrying  of  fresh  loeuli,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded.  Monumental  epitaphs  record  the 
purchase  of  a  grave  from  the  f ossores,  in  many  cases 
during  the  life  time  of  the  individual,  not  unfrequently 
stating  the  price.  A  very  curious  fresco,  found  in  the 
cemetery  of  Callistus,  preserved  by  the  engravings  of  the 
earlier  investigators  (Bottari,  tom.  iL  p.  126,  tav.  99), 
represents  a  **  fossor''  with  his  lamp  in  his  hand  and  his  pidc 
over  his  shoulder,  and  his  tools  lying  about  him.  Above 
is  the  inscription,  "  Diogenes  Fossor  in  Pace  deposituSb" 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  enter  on  any  detailed  description 
of  the  frescos  which  cover  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the 
burial-chapels  in  the  richest  abundance.  It  must  suffice 
to  say  that  the  earliest  examples  are  only  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  mural  decoratbns  employed  by  their 
pagan  contemporaries  (as  seen  at  Pompeii  and  elsewhere) 
by  the  absence  of  all  that  was  immoral  or  idolatrous,  and 
that  it  was  only  very  slowly  and  timidly  that  any  distinctly 
religious  representations  were  introduced.  These  were  at 
first  purely  symbolical,  meaningless  to  any  but  a  Christian 
eye,  such  as  the  Vine,  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Sheep, 
the  Fisherman,  the  Fish,  Sic  Even  the  penonages  of 
ancient  mythology  were  pressed  into  the  service  of  early 


I  onin,  tiM  Good  Shsphord. 


CSiristian  art,  and  Orpheus,  taming  the  wild  beasts  with 
his  lyre,  symbolised  the  peaceful  sway  of  Christ;  and 
Ulyues,  deaf  to  the  Siren's  song,  represented  the  IWiever 


triumphing  over  the  aUnrementi  of  sensual  pleasure.  TIm 
person  of  Christ  appeared  but  rarely,  and  then  oommoiily 
simply  as  the  chief  personage  in  an  Mstorical  picture.  Tha 
events  depicted  from  our  Lord's  life  are  but  f ew,  and  always 
conform  rigidly  to  the  same  traditional  ^rpe.  The  most 
frequent  are  the  miracle  at  Cana^  the  multiplication  ol  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  the  paralytic  carryiuff  his  bed,  the  healing 
of  the  wofUan  with  the  issue  of  Uoud,  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  Zacchsus,  and  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerustdem. 
The  Crucifixon,  and  subjects  from  the  Passion,  are  never 
represented.  The  cycle  of  Old  Testament  subjects  ia 
equally  limited.  The  most  common  are  the  history  of 
Jonah  as  a  type  of  the  Resurrection,  the  Fall,  Noah 
receiving  the  dove  with  the  olive  branch,  Abraham's 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Moses  taking  off  his  shoes,  David  with 


Fia  18.— FfoMO  Oelling.     From  Boda 

The  mbJeeU,  bofftimlnfr  at  the  bottom  and  gotaif  to  the  rlfht,  ere— <L)  Mom» 
■trndnc  the  rock;  (i-)  Noah  and  the  dore;  (SO  The  three  ehUdrea  In  the  tar> 
naeet  CU  Abrahem's  noriflee;  (ft.)  The  mlraeie  of  the  lamnt. 

the  sling,  Dariel  in  the  lions*  den,  and  the  Three  CSul. 
dren  in  the  fiery  furnace.  The  mode  of  representation 
is  always  conventional,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  no 
less  than  its  choice  being  dictated  by  an  authority  to  which 
the  artist  was  compelled  to  bow.  Whatever  be  die  date  of 
the  original  pictures,  a  point  on  which  considerable  doubt 
exists,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  existing  frescos  are 
restorations  of  the  8th  or  even  a  later  century,  from  which 
the  character  of  the  earlier  work  can  only  veiy  imperfectly 
be  discovered.  All  the  more  valuable  of  these  paintings 
have  been  reproduced  in  Mr  Parker's  magnificent  series 
of  photographs  taken  in  the  Catacombs  by  the  magnesium 
light.  The  contrast  between  these  rude  inartistic  per- 
formances and  the  finished  drawings,  which  profess  to  be 
accurate  copies,  in  Perref s  costly  work,  fully  warrants  tha 
late  Dean  Milman's  severe  strictures  on  that  "  beautiful 
book," — ''so  beautiful  as  to  be  utterly  worthless  to  the  archs> 
oIogiBt  and  historian^  which  wants  only  two  things, — truth 
and  fidelity."  Not  the  frescos  alone,  but  also  every  point 
of  interest  in  the  plan,  structure,  and  decoration  of  the 
Catacombs  has  been  illustrated  by  Mr  Parker  in  the  same 
series  of  photographs,  an  examination  of  which  is  almost 
as  instructive  as  a  personal  visit  to  the  Cataoomfat 
themselves.^ 

Mr  Pirkar's  inTslasbis  miIm  of  Bomaa  pbotognphs  maj  1m  mm. 
ftt  the  library  of  the  Bouth  Kansington  MnaeQin,  and  at  Mr  8taiifof<d*a» 
Charing  Oroaa,  aa  wall  aa  in  tha  Aahmolaan  Mnaaua,  anil  tba  Bodlalaa 
Uhrary,  Oxfori 
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fiejond  Rome  and  its  tabnrbs  the  most  remarkablo 
Chruiiio  Catacombs  are  those  in  the  yidnity  of  Naples, 
described  by  Pelliccia  (De  Christ,  EceL  PoiU.,  vol  !▼. 
Dissert.  6),  and  in  a  separate  treatise  by  Bellennan. 
Plans  of  them  are  also  given  by  Agincoort  in  his  great 
work  on  C^iristian  Art  These  catacombs  differ  materi- 
ally from  those  of  Eoins.  They  were  eei^inly  originally 
stoQo^aarries,  and  the  hardness  of  the  rock  has  made 
the  eonstmction  practicable  of  wide,  lofty  corridors,  and 
spscions  halls,  very  unlike  the  narrow  galleries  and  con- 
trscted  chambers  in  the  Roman  cemeteries.  The  mode 
of  interment,  however,  is  the  same  as  that  practised  in 
Rome^  and  the  ioeuli  and  aroosolia  differ  bat  little  in  the 
two.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  covered  with  fresco 
paintings  of  different  dates,  in  some  cases  lying  one  over 
tlie  other.  This  catacomb  contains  an  unqueationable 
siample  of  a  church,  divided  into  a  nave  and  chancel^  with 
s  rude  stone  altar  and  bishop's  seat  behind  it.  At  Syracose 
slso  there  are  very  extensive  catacombs  known  as  "the 
Qfottos  of  St  John.*  They  are  also  figured  by  Agincourt, 
and  described  by  Denon  (Voyage  en  SieiU  ei  MdUe), 
Denon  considers  them  of  pagan  origin,  and  to  have  passed 
to  die  Christians.  He  spei^  of  an  entire  underground 
dty  with  several  storiee  of  larger  and  smaller  streets, 
squares,  and  cross  ways,  out  out  of  the  rock;  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  croesways,  are  immense  circular  halls  of  a  bottle 
shape,  like  a  glass-house  furnace^  lighted  by  air  shafts.  The 
gsDeries  are  generally  very  narrow,  furnished  on  each  side 
with  ardied  tombs,  and  communicating  with  family 
tepolchral-ehambers  closed  originally  by  locked  doors,  the 


Fio.  19.— Plan  of  the  CatacomU  of  St  John,  S}Tacuse. 

marks  of  the  hinges  and  staples  being  still  visible.     The 

walls  are  in  many  places  coated  with  stacoo  adorned  with 

frescos,  including  palms,  doves,  labara,  and  other  Christiaa 

symbols.    A  more  complete  ez- 

amination  of  this   interesting  _,^.^    ,^    lvj^*      s 

cemetery  is  much  needed.  The  j^^^Jjj^'^iv'^. 

ground-plans    (figs.     19,    20), 

from   Agincourt,  of  the  cata-  ISH^  -  ^fy^ 

oomb«and  of  one  of  the  circular 

halls,  show  how  widely  it  dif- 

fes  in  arrangement  from  the 

Borneo  fiatoeombs.     The  fre- 

qaencT  of  blind  passages  and  of 

eirealtf  diambers  will  be  no- 

tieed.  M  weU  a.  the  Tery  large  ^'SL^^T^/^of  sJ^' 

teoessea.  apparently  amotrntrng 

ia  cue  instance  to  nineteen.     Agincourt  remarks  that  this 

CBBieteiy  '"  gives  an  idea  of  a  work  executed  with  design 


and  leisure,  and  with  means  very  different  from  thu«e  at 
command  in  producing  the  Citacombs  of  Rome." 

Denon  aUo  describes  cate combs  at  Malta  near  the  ancient 
capital  of  ,the  ibland.  The  passages  were  all  cut  in  a  close- 
grained  stone,  and  are  very  narrow,  with  arched  ceilings, 
running  very  irregularly,  and  ramifying  in  all  directions. 
The  greater  part  of  the  tombs  stand  on  either  side  of  the 
galleries  in  square  recesses  (like  the  table-tombs  of  the 
Roman  Catacombs),  and  are  rudely  fashioned  to  imitate 
sarcophagi.  The  interments  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as 
in  other  catacombs,  nor  are  there  sny  vestiges  of  pointing, 
sculpture,  or  inscriptions.  At  Taormina  in  Sicily  is  a 
Saracenic  catacomb,  also  figured  by  Agincourt.  The  main 
corridor  is  12  feet  wide,  having  three  or  more  ranges  of 
loetUi  on  either  side,  running  longitudinally  into  the  rock, 
each  originally  closed  by  a  stone,  bearing  an  inscription. 

Passing  to  Egypt, 
a  small  Christiau  cata- 
comb has  been  recent- 
ly discovered  at  Alex- 
andria, and  described 
and  figured  by  De' 
Rossi.i  The  locv'i 
here  also  are  set  end- 
ways to  the  passage. 
The  walls  are  abon- 
dantiy  decorated  with 
paintings,  one  of  a 
liturgical  character. 
But  the  most  exten- 
sive catacombs  at 
Alexandria  are  those 
of  ^gypto-Qreek  ori- 
gin, from  the  largest 
of  which,  according  to 
Strabo  (lib.  xviL  p. 
795),  the  quarter 
where  it  is  placed  had 

the  name  of  the  Ke-        Fio.  21.— Plan  of  CaUcomb  tX  AJex- 
cropolis.    The  plan,  it  andrla.     From  Agincourt. 

will  be  seen,  is  remarkable  for  its  regularity  (figs.  21,  22). 
Here,  too,  the  graves  run  endways  into  the  rock.  Other 
catacombs  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  same  city 
are  described  by 
Pocock  and 'Other  tra- 
vellers, and  are  figured 
by  Agincourt 

Subterrauean  ceme- 
teries of  the  general 
character  of  those  de- 
scribed are  very  frequent  in  all  Southern  and  Eastern 
countries.  A  vast  necropolis  in  the  environs  of  Saida,  the 
ancient  Sidon,  is  described  in  Renan's  Missidn  en  Phenieie^ 
and  figured  in  Thobois*s  plates.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
apartments  approached  by  staircases,  the  sides  pierced  with 
sepulchral  recesses  running  lengthwise  into  the  rock. 

The  rock-hewn  tombs  of  Etruria  scarcely  come  under  the 
category  of  catacombs,  in  the  usual  sense,  being  rather 
independent  family  burial-places,  grouped  together  in  a 
necropolis.  They  are,  however,  far  too-  remarkable  to  be 
altogether  passed  over.  These  sepulchres  are  usually 
hollowed  out  of  the  face  of  low  cliffs  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
They  sometimes  rise  tier  above  tier,  and  are  sometimes  all 
on  the  same  level  ''fadng  each  other  as  in  streets,  and 
branching  off  laterally  into  smaller  lanes  or  aUeys;"  and 
occasionally  forming  "  a  spacious  square  or  piazza  euiw 


Fio.  22.— SecUon  ol  a  Gallery  in  CaUconib 
at  Alexandria.    From  A^glncourt. 


>  BuXUHm  di  Arcksologia  Christiana,  hoTtmbar  186^ 
1806. 
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rounded  bj  tombu  instead  of  houses"  (Dennis,  Cittet 
Olid  Cemeteriei  of  BirunOy  voL  ii  p.  31).  The  construo* 
tion  of  the  tombs  commonly  keeps  up  the  some  analogy 
between  the  cities  of  the  living  and  those  of  the  dead. 
Their  plan  is  foi  the  most  part  that  of  >  house,  with 
a  door  of  entrance  and  passage  leading  into  a  central 
chamber  or  atnumy  with  others  of  smaller  size  opening  from 
it,  each  baying  a  stone-hewn  bench  or  triclinium  on  three 
of  its  sides,  on  which  the  dead,  frequently  a  pair  of  corpses 
side  by  side,  were  laid  as  if  at  a  banquet  These  benches 
are  often  hewn  in  the  form  of  couches  with  pillows -at 
one  end,  and  the  legs  carved  in  relief  The  ceilings  have 
the  representation  of  beams  and  rafters  cut  in  the  rock. 
In  some  instances  arm-chairs,  carved  out  of  the  living  rock, 
stand  between  the  doors  of  the  chambers,  and  the  walls 
above  are  decorated  with  the  semblance  of  .suspended 
shields.  The  walls  are  often  covered  with  paintings  in  a 
very  simple  archaic  style,  in  red  and  block.  As  a  typical 
example  of  the  Etruscan  tombs  we  give  the  plan  and  section 
(figs.  23,  24)  of  the  GroUa  ddla  Sedta  at  Cervetri  from 


Fid.  28.— Plan  of  t  Tomb  tt  CerfvtrL     From  Dennis. 

Dennis  (pp.  32,  35).  The  tombs  in  some  instances  form 
subterranean  groups  more  analogous  to  the  general  idea  of 
a  catacomb.    Of  this  nature  is  the  very  remarkable  cemetery 


Fxa  S4.  -SacUon  of  the  Tomb  of  ibe  Seats  and  Sbleldt,  Cenretrl. 
From  DenuU. 

at  Poggio  QajeUa,  near  Chiusi,  the  ancient  dusinm,  of  a 
portion  of  the  principal  story  of  which  the  woodcut  (fig.  25) 
is  a  plan.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  sepulchral  cham- 
bers is  a  large  circular  hall  about  25  feet  in  diameter, 


supported  by  a  huge  cylindrical  pillar  hewn  from  the  rock 
Opening  out  of  this  and  the  other  chambers,  and  connecting 
them  together,  are  a  series  of  low  winding  passages  or 


FKo.  25.— J^lan  of  a  portion  of  the  principal  story  In  the  Poggle 
Oajello.     From  Dennis. 

cvnieulif  just  large  enough  for  a  man  to  creep  through  on 
all  fours.  No  plausible  suggestion  has  been  offered  as  to 
the  purpose  of  these  mysterious  burrows,  which  cannot  fail 
to  remind  us  of  the  labyrinth  which,  according  to  Yarro's 
description  as  quoted  by  Pliny  (77m/.  Nai,^  lib.  zzzvi  c. 
19,  {  4),  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  Porsena's  tomli^ 
and  which  have  led  some  adventurous  archaeologists  to 
identify  this  sepulchre  with  that  of  the  groat  king  of 
Etruria  (Dennis,  «.«,  p.  393,/.) 

AnTHORrriBB.— Aringhi,  RomaSoltcrmnea;  Boldottl,  Ossfrwu^t: 
Botao,JiomaSoUerranea;  Bottari,  SeuUure  et  piUur$  sagre;  pahiiod, 
CimeUro  degli  Antiehi  Ebrei ;  Arte  Cristiana  ;  Le  Blant,  InaerifiwM 
ChrHiennea;  Fabretti,  Jnseripii(mwii  Aniiquarvm  Bxptieatio;  \jcl\A 
DisserUUio;  llabillon,  lUr  ItcUieum;  Jk  Cultu  ignoiorum  sanetarunn; 
Wharton  Marriott,  Tettifnonif  of  the  Cataeombt;  Martigny,  Didim^ 
nairt  dm  AntiquitU  ChriiienTus ;  Mommsen,  *'The  Roman  Cats- 
comb*,"  Contemp.  JUvUw,  May  1871 ;  Marchi,  Mimum^fUidilUarti 
eridian*  pritnitivt;  Korthcote  and  Brownlow,  Boma  SoUemnm: 
Panvinlus,  Db  ritu  aepelicndi  mortuot;  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  Tkt 
Arehaoolon^  of  Rome,  The  CaUteomhi ;  Ferret,  La  Cataeomhet  iU 
Borne  ;  Raoal  Rocbette,  Tableau  dee  Caiaeombee;  Ricbemont  (ConiU 
Desboesaynes  de),  NouvellenUttdee  eur  leecataeomheeBiowainee;  ])e' 
Roesi,  Ineeriptionee  Chrieliatue;  Roma  SoUerranea;  Seroux  d'Agin* 
conrt,  HiMoire  de  Tart  par  lee  monumente;  Smith  sad  CheotbiUD, 
Dictionary  qf  Chrietian  Antipiitiee,  (E.  Y.) 


OATAIiEPSY  (from  #caT(£Xi7^t«,  a  seizure)  is  a  term 
applied  to  a  nervous  affection  characterized  by  the  sudden 
suspension  of  sensation  and  volition,  accompanied  with  a 
peculiar  rigidity  of  the  whole  or  of  certain  muscles  of  the 
body.  The  subjects  of  catalepsy  are  in  most  instances 
females  of  highly  nervous  temperament  The  exciting 
sause  of  an  attack  is  usually  mental  emotion  operating 
either  suddenly,  as  in  the  case  of  a  fright,  or  more 
gradually  in  the  way  of  prolonged  depression.  The  S3rmp- 
toms  presented  vary  in  different  cases,  and  even  in  the 
same  individual  in  different  attacks.  Sometimes  the 
typical  features  of  the  disease  are  exhibited  in  a  state  of 
complete  insensibility,  tocrether  with  a  statue-like  appear- 


ance of  the  body  which  will  retain  any  attitude  it  may  be 
made  to  assume  during  the  continuance  of  the  attack.  In 
this  copdition  the  whole  organic  and  vital  functions  appear 
to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limit  consistent  with 
life,  and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  simulate  actual  death.  At 
other  times  considerable  mental  excitement  will  accompany 
the  cataleptic  symptoms,  and  the  patient  will  sing  or  utter 
passionate  exclamations  during  the  fit,  being  all  the  while 
quite  unconscious.  The  attack  may  be  of  diort  duration, 
passing  off  within  a  few  minutes.  It  may,  however,  last 
for  many  hours,  and  in  some  rare  instances  persist  foi 
several  days;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  in  such  cases  the 
appearances  presented  jnight  be  mistaken  for  real  death 
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••  IB  alleged  tu  have  occasionaUj  happened.     Catalepay 

balonga  to  the  daae  of  functional  uenroua  diaordera,  of 

whkh  the  pathology  ia  but  little  nnderatood,  owing  to  tbe 

manner  in  whxdi  morbid  phyaioal  and  psychical  ccmditiona 

are  mixed  np.     Although  it  is  aaid  to  occur  in  persona 

in  perfect  health,  careful  inquiry  wiU  usually  reveal  aome 

d^artere  from  the  normal  state,  as  ia  shown  by  the  greater 

munber  of  the  recorded  cases.    More  particularly  ia  thia 

tme  jof  femalee,  in  whom  aome  form  of  menstrual  derange- 

Bieat  wili  genmlly  be  found  to  have  preceded  the  cata- 

l^c  afTectton.    Catalepsy  is  sometimes  associated  with 

^llepay  and   with  grave  forms  of  mental  disease.     In 

ordinary  cases,  however,  the  mental  phenomena  bear  dose 

resemblance  to  those  witnessed  in  hysteria,  with  which 

dinase  catalepsy,  though  not  identical,  has  very  dose 

aOiance.    In   many  of  the  subjects  ol   catalepsy  there 

appears  to  be  a  remarkaUe  weakness  of  the  will,  whereby 

the  tendency  to  lapse  into  the  cataleptic  state  is  not 

lesiBted  but  rather  in  some   measure*  encouraged,  and 

sttacka  may  thus  be  induced  by  the  most  trivial  circum- 

itancesL     From  what  has  been  stated  it  follows  that  the 

soccassfnl  treatment  of  such  a  disease  as  catalepsy  must 

depend  upon  the  due  recognition  of  botli  its  oorpoi«al  and 

SMutal  relations.     While  the  stete  of  health  will  demand 

Che  attention  of  the  physician,  his  skill  and  judgment  will 

be  no  lees  urgently  called  for  in  dealing  with  Uie  mental 

and  moral   characteristics  manifested  in  each  particular 

ease.    Dr  Chambers  has  shown  that  efforts  directed  to 

obtain  conunand  of  the  patient's  will,  so  as  to  compel  her 

to  resist  to  the  utmost  the  inclination  to  fall  into  the 

cataleptic  state,  may  succeed  in  curing  even  aggravated 

eiamples    of    this   disease.      See    Egstast,   Hystiria, 

SoMBTAVBaUSM. 

CATALONIA  (in  Spanish,  CataluHa),  an  old  province 
«f  Spain  and  principality  of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  trian- 
goiar  in  ahape,  and  forming  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
psoinsttla,  lies  between  40""  30'  and  ii"*  5V  N.  lat.,  and 
if  15'  and  3>*  21'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by 
the  Pyreoeos,  W.  by  Aragon,  S.  by  Valencia,  E.  by  the 
Heditenanean.  The  great^t  breadth  is  130  miles,  the 
greatest  length  18$  miles  ;  area,  12,483  square  miles. 
The  coast,  which  is  partly  sandy,  partly  rocky,  extends  about 
240  miles ;  the  harbours  are  mostly  unprotected  from  the 
wind.  Thb  surface  is  much  broken  by  spurs  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  direction  of  which  is  generally  south.  Running 
nuth-west  to  north-east,  and  united  on  the  north  with  one 
of  the  ofiseto  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  the  range  of  the  Sierra 
liena,  which  bisects  the  province,  and  forms  its  central 
vaterehed.  Thd  prindpal  rivers  are  the  Ter,  the  Llobre- 
gat,  and  the  £bro,  whidi  all  nin  into  the  Mediterranean. 
KoQe  of  Uiem  is  navigable.  The  cb'mate,  in  spite  of 
fmpient  miste  and  rains,  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
tad  occasional  great  mid-day  heat,  is  healthy  and  favourable 
to  v^etatioD.  The  soil  is  light  and  loamy.  Amongst  the 
10^  of  the  province  maybe  mentioned  granite,  chiastolite 
•ehista,  porphyry  and  lava.  Near  Olot,  towards  the  north- 
esst,  ia  a  district  containing  extinct  volcanoes.  Oolitic 
fimestone  is  found  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Figueras  ;  and 
in  otfier  locab'ties,  nummulitio  and  Miocene  deposito  are 
lepteaented.  Mining  is  not  much  prosecuted ;  but  copper, 
aac,  manganesft,  marble,  sulphur,  and  coal  are  worked,  and 
rock  salt  in  abundance  ia  procured  from  Cardona.  The 
ngetation  of  Catalonia  varies  according  to  the  altitude  and 
satore  of  different  regioni.  The  dwarf -palm,  orange,  lime, 
ttd  ohve  grow  in  the  warmer  tracto ;  and  on  the  higher 
gnmnds  the  thorn-apple,  pomegranate,  myrtle,  esparto,  and 
heaths  flourish.  There  is  much  woodland,  "but  meadows 
sad  paatures  are  rare.  Maize,  millet,  rye,  flax,  liquorice, 
ud.  fruits  of  all  sorts — especially  nuts,  almonds,  oranges, 
igi,    walnute^    and    chestnuts— are   produced.      Wheat 


Buffident  for  one-fourth  of  the  population  is  grown,  and 
the  vine  is  extensivdy  cultivated.  Few  cattle,  but  numbers 
of  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are  reared.  Game  is  plentiful, 
and  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  excellent.  The  exports 
are  chiefly  firuits,  cork,  and  wines.  The  wines  are  for  the 
most  part  rough  and  strong,  though  some  are  very  good, 
especially  when  matured.  They  are  much  used  to  adulterate 
those  of  Oporto,  or,  after  undergoing  the  operation  termed 
eompoffe,  are  passed  off  as  Bordeaux  wines  on  France.  The 
best  of  them,  "priaraio,''  is  chiefly  known  in  England 
under  the  di^guiee  of  second  or  third-rate  port;  it  was 
much  used  in  the  military  hospitals  of  America  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  importe  are  chiefly  textiles,  coal,  coke, 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  salt-flsL  The  value  of  importe 
in  1870  was  je5,996,143 ;  of  the  exports,  je2,884,306 ; 
the  loss  of  the  baUnoe  of  £3,111,837  against  Catalonia 
being  partly  bomt  by  the  other  provinces  of  Spain,  and  to 
a  great  extent  paid  in  wines,  fruits,  and  corks.  The  value 
of  exporte  to  the  Spanish  American  colonies  in  1873 
exceeded  £2,220,000.  ^  The  manufactures  of  Catalonia  are 
cotton,  silk,  wooUen  goods,  brandy,  paper,  cordage,  and 
flrearms.  The  Catalonians  are  S  frugal,  sharp-witted,  and 
industrious  people,  having  much  national  pride,  and  a  strong 
revolutionary  spirit  They  are  distinct  in  origin  from  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Spain,  from  whom  they  differ  both 
in  their  dialect  and  costume  and  in  their  great  energy  and 
their  love  of  enterprise.  Irrigation,  careful  husbandry,  and 
railroad  communication  have  much  devdoped  the  resources 
of  their  country,  in  themsdves  excellent ;  end  ^ere  are 
many  manufacturing  towns  and  industrial  estebliahments. 
Catodonia  is  divided  into  the  provinces  Qerona,  Barcelona, 
Tarragona,  and  Lerida.  Ito  chief  towns  are  the  porte  of 
Rosas,  Mataro,  Tarragona,  and  the  capital  Barcdona; 
and  Tortosa,  Qerona,  Figueras,  Lerida,  and  Manresa.  The 
population,  in  1867.  was  1,744,620. 

Cfttalonift  wm  one  of  the  first  of  the  Bonian  poeeeeeione  in  Spain, 
and  fonnod  the  oorth-eaatem  portion  of  Hitpania  Tarrae«imm$, 
Aboat  470  it  waa  occnpied  by  the  Alana  and  Gotha,  and  tboa  came 
to  be  called  Octhalanta,  whence  the  modem  name  of  the  prorince. 
It  wae  taken  poaeeteion  of  by  the  Berbere  m  712,  who  were  in  turn 
dispoMeaeed  by  the  Spaniard!  and  the  troope  of-C3uurIemagne  in  788, 
and  waa  after  tnat  roJod  by  French  connta,  who  aoon,  howerer,  made 
themaelyea  independent  of  France.  By  iht  maniafie  of  Count  Ray- 
mond Berenger  of  Barcelona  with  Petronilla  of  Aragon,  in  1187, 
Catdonia  became  annexed  to  the  latter  province  ;  but  thia  union 
waa  frequently  eevered.  In  1840,  when  Philip  lY.  attempted  to 
deprire  Catalonia  oC  ita  righta  and  privilesea,  it  gave  itself  up  to 
Louie  XIII.  of  France.  It  waa  reetored  to  Spain  in  1869,  and  was 
once  more  occupied  by  the  French  from  1894  to  1897.  Under 
Philip  y.  Catalonia,  in  1714,  waa  deprived  of  ita  Cortea  and  libertiea. 
From  1808  to  1818  it  wae  held  by  France.  It  waa  the  ecene  of 
civil  war  in  182^,  and  of  important  revolution%iy  operationa  in  the 
Carliatwar. 

CATAMARCA,  or,  in  its  full  form,  Sak  Fxrnakdo 
DE  Catamabca,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  is  situated  in  28^ 
20'  S.  lat.  and  66*  25'  W.  long.  It  is  pretty  regukrly 
built,  has  a  large  square,  with  an  obelisk  in  memory  of  the 
achieyement  of  national  independence,  and  numbers  among 
its  public  buildings  a  small  townhouse,  a  fort,  a  Franciscan 
monastery,  and  a  Santa  Teresa  convent.  The  old  establish- 
ment of  the  Meroedarios,  for  some  time  possessed  by  the 
Jesuits,  now  serves  as  a  high  school  The  import  trade, 
even  of  European  goods,  is  considerable,  as  the  town  is  a 
centre  of  distribution  for  an  extensive  and  flourishing  dis- 
trict. Dried  figs,  wine,  brandy,  and  cotton  are  the  principal 
articles  of  export ;  the  copper,  for  which  the  province  is  so 
well  known,  is  from  another  district.  The  present  town 
of  Catamarca  only  dates  from  1685,  when  it  replaced  the 
old  town  of  Chacra,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
a  short  distance  to  the  north,  at  a.  spot  which  was  found 
both  unhealthy  and  exposed  to  inundation.  Chacra  had 
shortly  before,  in  1679,  been  appointed  capital  instead 
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of  San  Joaa  de  Londret,  which  had  been  founded  in 
1568.    Popnladon  about  6000. 

CATANIA,  the  ancient  Catana,  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Sioilyand  the  ehief  town  of  aprovinoe,  is  situated  on  the  east 
ooast  of  the  Island,  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  projections 
of  Mount  Btna,  about  60  miles  by  rail  £rom  Messina,  in 
Sr  88'  SO''  K.  lat  and  15"  5'  15"  £.  long.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  attractive  cities  in  the  island,  and 
has  a  fine  appearance  from  the  sea.  Its  streets  are  wide, 
rmlar,  aba  finely  payed  with  blocks  of  lava ;  and  not 
omj  ill  puUio  .boildmgs  but  a  large  number  of  its  private 
mansions  are  ^m^us  and  handsome  structures  ol  lava  and 
limestone  ornamented  with  marble.  Among  its  churches, 
which  nuib'lMr  upwardsol  a  hundred,  the  first  place  is  held 
by  the  caOediftl,  originally  founded  by  Roger  L  in  1091,  but 
for  the  most  part  rebuilt  since  the  earthquake  of  1698 ; 
and,  at  the  head  of  its  Inonastio  institutions  stands  the 
great  Benedictine  abbey  of  San  Nicolo,  which  occupies  an 
area  Of  about  21  acres,  and  has  hardly  more  than  two  or 
three  buildings  (Mf  the  same  kind  in  Europe  to  be  compared 
with  it  Its  first  foundation  dates  from  1518,  when  the 
Benedictines  removed  from  the  town  of  Kicolosi  further 
np  the  slope  of  Mount  Etna,  where  they  had  been  settled 
since  1859 ;  but  the  present  buildings  were  erected  in  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  by  Contini  of  Rome.  The 
church  is  prindpaUy  remarkable  for  a  grand  organ,  with 
seventy-two  stops  and  2916  pipes,  built  by  Donato  del 
Piano  in  1760.  The  chief  educationa]  institution  is  the 
universi^  founded  in  1445  by  Abhonso  of  Aragou;  it  has 
five  facnitiea  and  thirty-ei^tprof essors,  and  was  attended 
in  1873  by  283  students.  The  library  is  of  considerable 
extent ;  but  its  collections  of  antiquities  are  surpassed  by 
those  in  the  Biscari  Museum,  founded  by  Prince  Ignaiio 
Biscari  in  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  The  senate  house, 
the  theatre,  and  the  hospitals  are  the  most  important  of 
the  other  buildings ;  and  among  the  associations  may  be 
mentioned  an  academy  of  sdencee  and  a  ooll^  of  the 
fine  arts.  Remains  of  the  Roman  period  are  numerous 
and  extensive ;  tl^y  include  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre,  an 
odeum,  several  baths  known  as  the  Bagni  Adiillei,  a  num- 
ber of  tombs  to  the  north-wes^  of  the  town,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  a  so-called  temple  of  Ceres.  The  theatre  is 
for  the  most  part  buried  under  the  Mf-ii  of  volcanic  dis- 
turbances ;  and  it  has  at  different  times  served  as  a  quarry 
for  more  modem  buildings.  Catania  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
a  prefect,  and  a  oourt  of  appeal,  as  well  as  the  residence  of 
the  grand  prior  of  the  Order  of  Malta.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
wealth,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  display  of  its  festivals, 
of  which  the  moft  important  is  held  in  August  in  honour 
of  Santa  Agata,  the  patroness  of  the  city.  Its  industry 
and  commerce  are  of  considerable  importance;  silk  and 
linen  are  largely  manufactured,  and  there  is  a  regular  export 
of  sulphur,  grain,  fruits,  macaroni,  olives,  and  articles  in 
amber  and  lava.  In  1873  the  sulphur  shipped  amounted 
to  57,383  tons.  In  1871  there  entered  the  port  2297 
lailihg  and  434  steam  ships,  with  a  respective  tonnage  of 
97,442  and.  162,387  tons.  The  value  of  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  in  1874  was  £160,000.  The  harbour  is 
small,  and  accessible  only  to  comparatively  small  craft, 
but  another  is  in  course  of  construction,  which  will  be 
capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  the  largest  sixe.  Population 
in  1871,  84,379. 

The  andent  Catanswfts  founded  (780  B.a)by  t  colony  from  the 
iiei|(hboimnff  dty  of  Nszot,  which  wm  itMlr  foiteded  W  the  Chsl- 
ddisni  of  EnbcM.  It  maintained  its  independence  tOl  470  B.a, 
when  it  wae  taken  by  Hiero  1.,  who  removed  ita  inhabitants  to 
Leontini,'  and  repeopled  the  dty  with  a  new  colony  of  (000  Syra- 
oasans  and  an  equal  number  of  Peloponnedans,  at  the  same  time 
changing  its  name  to  JStna.  Boon  after  the  death  of  Hiero  the 
former  inhabitants  obtained  poasesdon  of  the  town,  when  It  again 
took  the  name  of  Oatana.  In  40S  B.a  it  was  taken  by  Dionvdns 
of  Bfnenat,  who^  after  plimdirring  the  titj  and  nUag  the  inkabi- 


tants  for  sUtcs,  eetabUahed  there  a  body  of  Ciampaniaa  nercensrita 
In  the  fifst  Pnnic  war  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  smong  the  dtias 
of  SioOy  to  submit  to  the  Romans,  and  it  appears  to  haTs  altenrardt 
continued  on  friendly  terms  with  them.  In  the  time  of  doeio  it 
was  a  flourishing  and  wealthy  dty  ;  but  it  sufliared  so  ssTerely  inim. 
the  raTMes  of  Sextus  pomndns,  that  Augustus  aflerwsrds  sent  a 
colony  of  veterans  thither.  In  its  more  modem  history  the  piindpsl 
erents  are  Its  occupation  by  the  Ooths,  its  delirerance  by  Belisuiai^ 
its  sack  by  the  Swacens,  its  conouest  \y  the  Normans,  iti  destiiie> 
tion  by  earthquake  in  1160,  and  its  devastation  br  Henry  YI.,  the 
erection  of  -its  fortress  of  Rocca  Orsina  by  Frederick  II.,  and  serenl 
sieges  in  the  course  of  the  14th  century,  the  partial  ruin  of  iti1isr> 
boor  in  1000  by  the  eruption  of  Mount  iStna,  and  its  almost  total 
overthrow  by  the  earthquake  of  1008. 

CATANZARO,  a  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  pronnee 
of  Calabria  Ulteriore  IL,  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  lofty  and 
rocky  hill  near  the  Gidf  of  Squillaoe,  30  miles  S.S.E  of 
Cosenxa.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  a  cathedral, 
several  churches  and  convents,  a  castle,  built  by  Bohert 
Quscard,  a  royal  academy  of  sciences,  a  diocesan  school, 
a  college,  a  theatre,  a  foundling  and  two  other  hospitals, 
and  other  diaritable  institutions.  It  has  manufactures  of 
silk,  velvet,  and  woollen  goods,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
com  and  wine  and  waliint  oil.  The  most  important  fact  in 
its  history  is  the  succesaful  defence  it  made  in  the  1^ 
century  against  the  French  general  Lautrec.  In  1783 
many  of  its  principal  buildings  were  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake.    Population,  24,900. 

OATAFULtA,  a  militaiy  engme,  emi^oyed  by  the 
andent  Greeks  and  Bomans.  It  was  constructed  of  wood 
and  ropee  in  such  a  way  that  a  sudden  and  forcible  recoil 
could  be  produced,  sufficient  to  project  arrows  and  spears  to 
a  connderable  distance.  It  is  usually  mentioned  with  the 
Aoffwto,  which  was  employed  for  projecting  heavy  stones; 
and  in  later  times  the  two  were  often  confounded. 

GATARACr.    See  Ophthalmio  Dissasbs. 

CATABBH  (from  Karafifiwt,  to  flow  down)  is  a  term 
employed  to  describe  a  state  of  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air  passages,  or  what  is  called  in  popular 
language  a  cold,  llus  complaint,  so  prevalent  in  damp 
and  cold  weather,  usually  begins  as  a  nasal  catarrh  or 
coiysa,  with  a  feeling  of  weight  about  the  forehead  and 
some  degree  of  difficulty  in  breathing  through  the  noee, 
increased  on  lying  down.  Fits  of  sneezing  accompanied 
with,  a  profuse  watery  discharge  from  the  nostrils  and  eyss 
soon  follow,  while  the  sense  of  smell  and  to  some  extent 
that  of  taste  become  considerably  impaired.  There  ii 
usually  preeent  some  amount  of  sore  throat  and  of  bronchial 
irritation,  causing  hoarseness  and  cou^.  Sometimes  the 
vocal  apparatus  becomes  so  much  inflamed  (laryngeal 
catarrh)  th^  temporary  loss  of  voice  results.  There  is 
always  more  or  less  fevehshness  and  discomfort,  and 
frequently  an  extreme  sensitiveneBS  to  cold.  After  two  or 
three  days  the  symptoms  begin  to  abate,  the  dischaige 
from  the  nostrils  and  chest  becoming  thicker  and  of 
purulent  character,  and  producing  when  dislodged  consider- 
able relief  to  the  breathing.  On  the  other  hand  the 
catarrh  may  assume  a  more  severe  aspect  and  pass  into 
some  form  of  pulmonary  inflammation  (see  Bbovcbitis). 

A  peculiar  catarrhal  i^ectioQ  occasionally  occurs,  in  an 
q>id^uc  form,  to  which  the  name  Influenm  is  applied 
(see  Inyluxnza). 

Many  remedies  have  been  proposed  with  the  view  ci 
cutting  short  a  catarrh,  but  none  of  them  are  infallible^ 
even  where  they  can  be  safely  employed.  In  some  cases 
an  opiate  taken  at  the  outset  proves  effectual  for  this  end^ 
but  as  often  it  will  be  found  to  fail  Entire  abetinenca 
from  liquids  of  every  kind  for  a  period  of  forty-eight  hooia 
has  been  recommended  as  sufficient  to  cure  any  catanh,  but 
few  will  be  found  willing  to  submit  to  such  a  r^gimeiiu 
Many  persons  appear  to  think  that  they  will  get  rid  of  a 
cold  most  quickly  by  continuing  to  go  about*  and*  hsipp4y^ 
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ktbe  m^oritj  of  Mich  otsM,  no  harm  retnlta.  '  KerertheleM 
it  IB  more  thsm  probable  that  by  a  brief  eonfinemeot  to  a 
mm  room  and  the  employment  of  means  to  promote 
penpuatioii  (rach  aa  Dorer^s  powder,  along  with  a  warm 
or  ▼apoor  bath)  apeedier  relief  will  be  obtained  ;'  and 
It  an  erenta  the  eyil  eonaequenoea  attendant  npon  a 
"  Bci^ected  oold."  which  are  so  familiar  to  the  experience 
ci  eveiy  physician,  will  be  obyiated.  Local  applicationa,  in 
tk  forqiiof  inhalation  of  the  Ti^ar  of  iodine,  tnrpendue, 
o»  ammonia,  aometimea  relieye  the  nnoomfortable  feelings 
ID  the  head.  Lately  the  nae  of  a  antxff  composed  of  the 
triiititrnte  of  bismuth  has  been  strongly  recommended  as 
sibrding  marked  relief  in.nasal  catarrL  Where  attacks  of 
catenh  are  of  frequent  occnrrenoe  no  more  useful  prc^hy- 
ladie  will  be  fonxid  than  the  habitual  empbyment  of  the 
oddbalh. 

The  term  catarrh  ia  now  used  in  medical  nomenclature 
ta  a  atin  wider  aense  than  that  abore  mentioned,  being 
oqdoyed  to  deaciibe  a  state  of  irritation  of  any  mucous 
mtkcd  in  the  body  which  is  accompanied  with  an  abnormal 
fii^arge  of -ita  natural  secretion,  hence  the  terms  gastric 
ntaiih,  inteatinal  catarrh,  ke. 

CiTA^WBAS,  an  American  Indian  tribe  in  North  and 
800^1  Oaiolina,  which  has  now  become  almoat  extinct,  but 
vaa  atin  able  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  Lidependence  to 
faniah  a  Taluable  contingent  to  the  South  Carolina  troops 
T^y  then  ooeupied  a  number  of  small  towns  on  the  riTcr 
vlddi  still  preeefves  their  name  ;  but  they  afterwarda 
haaad  their  land  and  removed  to  the  territory  of  the  Chero- 
kaaa,  with  whom  they  had  been  formeriy  at  war  There, 
kvsTer,  they  did  not  long  remain,  Imt  returned  to  a 
RMrration  in  their  original  diatriot  Their  affinities  have 
sot  been  rery  dearly  made  out,  but  by  Qallatin  they  are 
mped  with  the  Cherokees,'  Choctaws,  Muskogees,  and 
Hatdiea;  Their  language  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the 
Waaooea  and  the  Caroline  tribe,  and  affords  no  support  to 
&a  opinion  that  they  came  originally  from  Canada.  A 
vaeabiilary  of  sixty  of  their  words  was  pubfa'shed  by  Hale 
b  Tobme  iL  of  the  TratuacUom  cf  ths  American  Ethno- 
liogioal  Soeiety  in  1848;  and  a  much  fuller  list — about 
300--eollected  by  Oscar  M.  Lieber,  the  geologist,  in  1856, 
Bade  its  appearance  in  Tolume  ii  of  CdUeiiont  of  the  South 
Cmlima  Bistorieal  Soeietp,  1858.  Peter  Harris,  the 
RvdutionAry  soldier,  was  said  to  be  the  last  surviTal  of 
the  foll4)]ooded  Oatawbas,  and  the  present  representatives 
of  the  tribe  ate  all  half-castes.  The  pleasant  sound  of  the 
^&n  name  ia  iMX  more  familiar  in  ita  Application  to  the 
vkite  American  wine,  whose  praises  have  been  sung  so 
iiearttly  bj  Longfellow.  The  grape  from  which  the  wine 
ii  ohtaiiifd  waa  firat  diacorered  about  1801,  near  the  banks 
cf  the  Catawba  Biver,  but  it  is  now  cultivated  extensively 
in  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  and  e^ecially  on  the 
Acres  of  Lake  Erie. 

CATEAU  CAMBBESIS,  or  Li  Catkau,  a  town  of 
Fbnee,  in  the  department  of  Nord,  on  the  Sdle,  15  miles 
%&Ji.  of  Gambray.  It  is  well  built,  and  was  formerly 
fortified.  lirimportanoehas  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
spaaing  d  coal-fields  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  it  menu- 
hdorea  shawls,  merinos,  calicoes,  lace,  leather,  starch, 
mgai;  and  tobaooa  Formed  originally  by  the  union  of  the 
tvo  viDageB  of  Peronne  and  Yendelgies,  under  the  protection 
of^a  castle  boilt  by  the  bishop  of  Cambray,  Cateau  became 
^  seat  of  an  abbey  m  the  11th  century.  In  the  15th  it 
m  freqnenUy  taken  and  retaken ;  and  in  1554  it  was 
bozBsd  \j  the  French,  who  in  1559  signed  a  celebrated 
tnsty  with  Spain  in  the  town.  It  was  finally  ceded  to 
fnnee  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  in  167&  In  1793  it  i7as 
oaeapied  for  soma  time  by-^e  Austrians.  Population  in 
18Ti9332. 

CATECHISlf ,  a  word  which  originally  signified  instruc- 


tion by  word  of  mouth,  being  derived  from  the  Greek 
Kwnfxl^'  But,  as  it  was  necessarily  by  oral  instruction 
that^  in  the  early  church,  catechumens  (or  converts  in 
preparation  for  baptism)  were  instructed  in  the  easentiat 
doctrinea  of  Christianity,  and  as  the  catechist  usually  sought 
to  produce  clear  comprehension  by  means  of  questionings 
several  distinct  uses  of  the  word  have  sprung  from  ita 
original  employment,  and  it  has  come  to  signify— (1)  in- 
struction by  means  of  question  and  answer ;  (2)  Momentary 
instruction,  whethDar  oral  or  written,  in  any  branch  of 
knowledge;  and  (3),  in  common  language,  a  book  of 
elementary  instruction  by  means  of  queation  and  answer,— 
either  secuhir,  as,  «.^.,  the  scienoe  catechisms  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  or,  as  uaually,  religious. 

Catechetical  instruction  was  doubtless  common  among 
the  ancient  Jewa,  and  the  modem  Jewa  posseas  several 
catechisms.  The  earliest  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are 
the  ThiHeen  ArHelee  of  Belirf  of  the  famous  tfaimonides* 
which  belongs  to  the  12th  century,  and  Babbi  Levi's  Book 
of  Mdueatum^  which  belongs  to  the  13th.  Among  those 
used  at  the  present  day  in  England  may  be  mentioned 
Loser's  and  Pixiotto's. 

The  most  important  and  authoritati? e  of  the  catechisms 
of  the  Boman  Cathohc  Church  is  that  of  the  Council  of 
Tretit,  which  was  published  in  1566.  It  was  prepared 
under  the  superintendance  of  the  archbiahop  of  Milan,  b^ 
Leonardo  Marini,  Franrisco  Fuieiro,  iEgidius  Foscoran, 
and  Mugio  Calini ;  and  the  style  was  policed  by  Po^ianus. 
It  is  not  a  catechism  in  the  ordinary  sense,  for  it  i^  not 
in  the  interrogative  form,  and  it  can  acaredy  be  called 
elementary.  It  ia,  in  fact^  a  veiy  careful  and  complete 
system  of  Boman  Catholic  doctrine,  extending  over  500 
8vo  pagea  of  doeely-printed  Latin.  By  command  of  the 
council,  it  was  trwslated  into  French,  (German,  Bpaniah, 
and  Italian,  and  there  is  also  an  English  version.  The 
earliest  of  the  catechisms  of  this  churdi  appear  to  be  that 
of  Kero,  a  monk  of  St  OaD,  who  lived  in  the  8th  century^ 
and  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Otfried,  a  monk  of  Weissen* 
burg  of  the  9th  century.  Others  worthy  of  mention  are 
the  Summa  Doctrinarum  of  Peter  Camsius,  which  waa 
authorised  in  1566 ;  that  of  Bellarmine  (1603),  and  that 
of  Boflsuet  (1687).  In  1870,  the  (Ecumenical  Council 
recommended  the  general  use  of  the  Schema  de  Parvo,  a 
small  catechiam,  wMch  is  little  more  than  an  abstract  of 
Bellarmine's. 

Catechisms  were  also  very  common  among  the  Chriaitiatt 
sects  which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  opposed  themselves  to 
the  dominant  church,  as  the  Albigenses  and  the  Wickliffites. 

The  Qreek  Church  has  two  principal  catechisms,  the 
earlier  of  which  is  that  of  Peter  Mogilias,  patriarch  of  Kieff, 
which  was  published  in  1542,  and  sanctioned  by  the  church 
in  1572.  The  other  is  that  of  Plato,  patriarch  of  Moscow, 
of  which  an  abstract  has  been  made  for  purposes  of 
education.  Thia  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which 
the  first  treats  of  natural  religion,  the  second  of  revealed. 

Of  the  larger  Protestant  sects,  each  has  a  sepftrata 
catechiam.  'Qie  Lutherans  are  represented  by  the  two 
smaller  catechisms  of  their  founder,  published  in  1520  and 
1529,  and  by  his  larger  catechism,  published  in  the  latter 
year.  In  Switeerland,  France,  the  Low  Countriea,  Hungary, 
and  Scotland,  the  Geneva  Catechism  of  Calvin  (1536)  waa 
for  some  time  the  standard  of  the  Beformed  Church  The 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  which  i^peared  in  1563,  compiled 
by  Caspar  Olevian  and  Zacharias  Ursinus,  and  reviaed  by 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  became  the  standard  of  the  Swiss 
Church ;  and  upon  it  was  founded  the  Zurich  Catechism 
(1639).    A  Socinian  catechism  sheared  at  Bakov  in  1574. 

The  first  prayer-book  of  Edward  YL,  pubUshed 
in  the  year  1549,  contained  what  now  form^  the 
first    part  of    the    catechism  of    the    English,  Churchy 
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It  €onsiBtfl  of  no  more  than  two  or  three  pagea,  and 
contains  only  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  an  expression  of  the  doctrine  of  baptism 
held  by  the  English  ChorcL  In  the  reign  of  James  L  an 
explanation  of  the  Anglican  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  was 
added  by  Bishop  Overall 

The  first  catechism  produced  by  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terians was  that  known  as  Craig's,  which  was  laid  before 
the  General  Assembly  in  1592.  It  embodied,  in  twelve 
chapters,  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  church  with  regard 
to  original  sin,  redemption,  the  sacraments,  and  ecdesiasucsl 
discipline ;  and  after  each  chapter  was  a  number  of  questions 
and  answers.  This  catechism^  together  with  some  of  those 
used  on  the  Continent,  served  the  British  Presbyterians  till 
1647.  In  that  vear  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines 
appointed  comnuttoes  to  draw  up  the  famous  Larger  and 
Shorter  CaCechismB. 

Besides  these  cat>echiHms,  which  profess  to  be  the  symbols 
of  various  churches,  a  large  number  of  private  catechisms 
have  been  published  In  the  English  Church  the  most 
important  are  Cranmer^  and  Noel's  (1570).  Among  the 
English  Protestant  dissenters,  who,  of  course,  do  not 
possess  an  authoritative  catechism,  there  have  been  several, 
of  which  the  most  famous  are  those  of  th  Watts.  A  con- 
siderable number  have  also  been  produced  bv  German 
theologians;  but  many  of  the  works  which  ihev  have 
published  under  the  name  have  no  claim  to  it  whatever. 

CATECHU,  or  Cutch,  is  an  extract  obtained  from 
several  plants,  its  chief  sojirces  being  the  wood  of  two 
species  of  Acticia  (A,  Catechu  and  A  Suma),  both  natives  of 
India.  The  extract  obtained  from  these  plants  is  also 
Iqiown  as  black  catecha,  P^  cutch,  and  Terra  Japonica, 
A  similar  extract,  known  in  pharmacy  as  pale  catechu 
{Catechu  paliidum),  and  in  general  coomierce  as  Gambir, 
is  produced  from  the  leaves  of  Unearia  Gambir  and 
171  aeida^  Bubiaceous  plants  growing  in  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago.  A  third  product  to  which  the  name  catechu 
is  also  applied,  is  obtained  from  the  fruits  of  the  areca  or 
betel  palm,  Areca  Catechu;  but  this  substance  is  not 
chemically  the  same  as  the  oUier  two,  neither  does  it  appear 
to  enter  to  any  extent  into  European  coounerce. 

Ordinary  black  catechu  is  usuaUy  imported  in  tRree  dif- 
ferent forms.  The  firs(  and  best  quality,  known  as  Pegu 
catechu,  is  obtained  in  blocks  externally  covered  with  the 
large  leaves  o€  a  species  of  Diplerocarpue  ;  the  second  and 
less  pure  variety  is  in  masses,  which  have  been  moulded 
in  sand;  and  the  third  consists  of  large  cubes  packed 
in  coarse  bags.  The  wood  of  the  two  species  of  Acacia 
yielding  catechu  is  taken  for  the  manufacture  when  the 
trees  have  attained  a  diameter  of  about  1  foot,  The  bark 
is  stripped  off  and  used  for  tanning,  and  the  trunk  is  split 
up  into  small  fragments,  which  are  packed  into  earthenware 
jars,  covered  with  water,  and  boiled  in  the  open  air.  As 
the  liquor  becomes  thick  it  is  passed  into  separate  vessels 
in  which  the  evaporation  is  continued  till  the  proper  degree 
of  inspissation  is  reached.  It  is  then  cast  into  the  forms  in 
which  it  is  found  in  commerce,  and  further  hardened  by 
exposure  to  the  sun.  Catechu  so  prepared  is  a  dark  brown, 
or,  in  mass,  almost  black  substance,  brittlo,  and  having 
l^nerally  a  shining  lustre.  It  has  a  powerfully  astringent 
taste,  with  a  sweetish  after-effect  In  cold  water  it  dis- 
integrates, and  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and 
strong  caustic  alkali  it  is  completely  dissolved.  Chemically 
it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  a  peculiar  variety  of  tannin  termed 
catechu-tannic  add  with  catechin  or  catechuic  acid,  and  a 
brown  extractiform  substance  due  to  the  alteration  of  both 
these  principles.  Catechu-tannic  acid  is  an  amorphous 
body  soluble  in  cold  water,  while  catechin  occurs  in  minute, 
white,  silky,  needle-shaped  crystals,  vrhich  do  not  dissolve 
in  oold  water.     A  very  minute  proportion  of  quercetin,  a 


principle  yielded  by  quercitron  bark,  has  been  obtained 
from  catediu. 

Gambir.  which  is  similar  in  chemical  compoeitioa  to 
ordinary  catechu,  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  cabes 
of  about  an  inch  in  size,  with  a  pale  brown  or  yellow  colour 
and  an  even  earthy  fracture.  For  the  preparation  of  thin 
extract  the  plants  above  mentioned  are  stripped  of  their 
leaves  and  young  twigs,  and  these  are  boflod  down  in 
shallow  pans.  The  juice  is  strained  off,  evaporated  bf 
boiling,  and  when  sufficiently  concentrated,  poured  into 
vessels  for  coolinff  in  which  it  is  stirred  in  a  peculiar  manner 
as  it  cools  and  thickens.  The- mass,  when  it  has  attained 
a  syrupy  consistence  is  cast  into  shallow  boxes,  where,  as  it 
hardens  and  dries,  it  is  cut  into  small  cubes. 

Gambir  and  catechu  are  extensively  employed  in  dye- 
ing and  tanning,  and  to  some  extent  as  astringents  ia 
medicine.  For  dyeing  they  have  been  in  use  jn  India  from 
the  most  remote  period,  but  it  is  only  durins  the  present 
century  that  tbey  have  been  placed  on  the  list  of  European 
dyeinff  subetances.  Catediu  is  fixed  by  oxidation  of  the 
colouring  principle,  catechin,  on  the  cloth  after  dyeing  or 
printing;  and  treated  thus  it  yields  a  great  variety  of 
most  durable  tints  of  drabs,  browns,  and  olives  with  different 
mordants.  In  tanning,  catechu  is  used  only  for  a  low 
class  of  leather,  which,  men  made  into  boots,  communicates 
to  the  stockings  a  yellow  stain.  X^e  principal  consumption 
of  catechu  occurs  in  the  preparation  of  fibrous  substances 
exposed  to  water,  such  as  fishing-lines  and  nets,  and  for 
colouring  stout  canvas  used  for  co^aring  boxes  and  portman- 
teaus under  the  name  of  tanned  canvas.  The  average  annual 
imports  into  Great  Britain  amount  to  about  fiOOO  tons  of 
catechu,  which  com^  chiefly  from  Bengal,  and  20,000  tons 
of  gambir^  coming  from  the  Straits  Settlements. 

CATECHUMEN.  The  Catechumeni  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  church  were  those  who  were  desirous  of  and 
c^ididates  for  baptism.  The  literal  sifnincation  of  the 
term,  according  to  its  etymology  (Greek)  is  one  who  is 
caused  to  hear  something.  In  ecclesiastical  language,^end 
the  word  is  no  otherwise  used, — ^a  catechumen  is  one  who 
is  being  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in 
preparation  for  baptism. 

Catechumens  were  usually  divided  into  four  classes. 
The  first  class  appears  to  have  been  thoee  who  were  still  in 
the  condition  of  inquirers, — those  who  had  been  sufficiently 
impressed  by  that  they  had  heard  of  ChristiaQity  to  wish 
for  more  complete  instruction.  It  would  seem  that  this 
firsts  instruction  was,  from  motives  of  prudence,  given 
privatelv  and  not  in  the  churches.  The  second  class  con- 
sisted of  those  who,  havine  been  thus  instructed,  were  found 
worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  churches,  not,  however,  to 
take  any  part  in  the  holy  mysteries,  or  even,  as  it  would 
seem,  in  the  pravers  of  the  faithful,  but  for  the  hearing  of 
sermons  and  exhortations,  and  the  reading  of  the  Gospel 
These  were  accordingly  called  audientee, — hearers.  They 
left  the  church  when  tiie  reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
and  the  sermon  had  been  concluded  The  third  class 
consisted  of  those  who  had  formally  demanded  bi^tisni, 
and  placed  their  names  in  the  list  of  catechumens.  These 
were  called  prottraii  or  ffenuflectentes, — those  who  shared 
in  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.  The  fourth  class  was 
the  eleeti  or  competerUety  or  those  who  had  completed  the 
period  of  their  probation,  and  were  deemed  ready  to  receive 
baptism,  and  only  waited  to  do  so  on  the  first  occasion, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  following  Easter  or  Pentecost  The 
most  important  body  of  catechumens  was  obviously  those 
of  the  third  class,  the  genuJUderUee ;  and  it  is  of  these 
that  most  of  what  we  read  in  the  early  writers  of  the 
catechumens  generally  must  be  understood 

Of  course  the  number  of  those  who  were  in  a  state  of 
preparation  for  baptism  increased  in  proportion   to  the 
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fpnad  of  tlie  charch.  Bat  it  mutt  not  be  snpposed  that 
diere  were  no  more  cfttechomena  when  the  totality  of  the 
pqpobtion  had  become  Christian,  or  that  the  cateohumenate, 
•a  it  was  called,  denoted  solely  the  period  of  conrersion 
from  heathendom  to  Christianity.  The  children  of  Chris- 
tian parents,  who  were  not  old  enoo^  or  not  yet 
mffidently  instructed,  to  be  admitted  to  the  mystery  of  the 
Eucharist  were  catechumens,  and  subjected  to  the  instruction 
of  the  church  by  a  catechist  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
Bat  throughout  all  the  kmg  period,  during  which  pro- 
sdytism  from  either  Roman  or  barbarian  heathenism  was 
gang  on,  the  numbers  of  the  catechumens  were  largely 
mcrnised  by  a  practice  very  curiously  illustratiye  of  the 
spectsl  snperstition  oU.the  time.  Large  numbers  of 
persons,  who  had  beoome  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
lAiristianity,  and  who  were  fully  minded  to  be  baptised, 
pot  off  the  receiving  of  that  afterament,  for  a  longer  or 
ihoiter  period,  often  until  they  found  themselves  in  the 
pretence  of  death.  The  object  of  this  was  to  >avoid 
re^wnsibility  before  God  for  that  greater  heinousness  of 
go^  which  would  have  resulted  from  sin  committed  after 
bsptiinL  They  argued  that  since  baptinn  washed  out  all 
pcerious  aio,  and  could  be  had  only  once,  it  was  clearly 
expedient  that  it  should  be  received  as  late  in  life  as 
ponhle.  And  thus  many  remained  as  catechumens  during 
die  greater  part  of  their  lives.  And  this  practice  prevailed 
Bot  only  among  those  who  were  quitting  paganism  for 
Christianity ;  it  was  also  common  among  thoee  bom  of 
Christian  parents.  Tenderness  of  conscience,  too,  seems 
often  to  have  produced  the  same  result  in  prolonging  tiie 
cateehumenate  as  the  superstitious  notion  mentioned  above. 
St  Ambrose,  8t  Gregory  Kazianzen,  and  St  Augustine-  all 
remained  catechumens  till  far  on  in  life.  The  emperors 
fheodoric,  Yalentinian,  and  Constantine  the  Great  did 
the  nm&  And  the  abuse  became  so  great  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  4th  century  (see  Baronius,  ad  an,  877)  the 
duuch  tried  to  provide  a  remedy  for  it,  and  among  other 
f&theis  of  the  church.  Saints  Ambrose  and  Gregory  exerted 
themselves  to  prevent  others  from  following  (though 
probably  from  rery  different  motives)  their  own  example. 

The  idea  of  the  probable  numbers  of  the  members  of  a 
congregation  likely  to  be  in  the  condition  of  catechumens, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  a  consideration  of  the  above 
eireamstancefl,  may  serve  to  explain  in  some  degree  the 
sichitectural  arrangements  still  to  be  seen  in  some  churches 
d  the  early  centnriea  The  complete  plan  of  a  church  of 
t^t  time  seems  to  have  comprised  a  court  in  front  of  the 
principal  western  entrance,  surrounded  with  colonnades,  as 
may  rtill  be  seen  in  the  cases  of  the  church  of  St  Ambrose 
It  Milan,  and  that  of  St  Clement  at  Rome,  and  some 
(Ahen.  Now,  when  the  catechumens  were  dismissed 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  that  portion  of  the 
Krriee  which  we  should  call  the  **  Communion  Service,^  it 
vas  not  understood  that  they  should  depart  entirely,  but 
they  remained  in  these  courts.  It  would  seem,  however, 
thst  those  thus  dismissed  must  have  been  the  catechumens 
<if  the  second  class  only — the  audiente$.  And  in  the 
dmrches  that  have  been  mentioned,  especially  in  that  of 
%  Qement  at  Rome,  the  body  of  the  building  is  divided 
^  permanent  stone  constructions  into  the  pre8b3rtery  or 
Chiacel  for  the  clergy  at  the  eastern  end,  an  intermediate 
portion  for  the  lay  members  of  the  congregation  of  the  male 
Kx  (the  females  being  in  the  galleries),  and  a  much  larger 
M  of  the  nave  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  church, 
'iestiDed  for  the  catechumens. 

la  fba  more  important  ohdrohei,  nereonf  eallad  eatechittt  wen 
«spteully  ^vpointed  for  the  instmctioii  of  the  eateehnmens.  In 
tk^ontUe  attribated  to  St  Clement,  eataohisti  are  spoken  of  aa 
wbgoialMd  from  either Uehope,  priesta,  ordeaeons.  But  there  is 
Mt  aafldeiit  evidence  that  they  were  ever  eonsidered  a  aepaiate 
maiu.  tiia  hienrehy.    In  the  chmvh  of  Alexandria  there  was  a 


celebrtted  aehool  of  eateohnmeni,  nnder  the  eaperintendenoe  of 
aome  of  thf  foreipoat  men  of  their  time,  among  wuom  8t  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Origen  may  be  mentiontd.  See  Origen,  ConL  Cti., 
lib.  iiL  It  would  aeem  tliat  Origen  woa  thiM  employed  at  eighteen 
vears  of  age,  when  he  waa  atill  a  lavman.  There  wai  alio  a  cele- 
brated acbool  of  cateohnmone  m  tJie  churoh  of  C^rthafle.  It  ii 
somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that  no  traoea  are  foonu  of  any  saeU 
oatechlata  ha  vine  exiated  at  Bome.  There  can  be  no  doabt,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  catechumena  were  there  aa  elaewbere  required  to  paae 
through  a  period  of  inatruotion  and  novitiate,  the  taak  of  preparing 
them  being  donbtleaa  entruated  to  the  priMta  and  deacon*— more 
probablv  the  latter—of  each  church. 

Catecnumena  of  the  third  category  might  be  preaent,  in  the  more 
diatant  and  inferior  part  of  the  euurch  aaalgned  to  them,  during  all 
that  part  of  the  aervioe  of  the  maM  which  preoedea  the  offertory. 
It  waa  then  that  the  **/<«•  CaUchununf,  mma«Mr*  waa  pronounced: 
and  that  portion  of  the  aervioe  was  called  a  "  CatechnmenaP  maaa.'* 
It  waa  not  permitted  to  them  ao  much  aa  to  aee  the  eucharist.  But 
in  order  that  there  mi|^t  be  the  bond  of  aome  kind  of  apedal  com- 
munion between  them  and  the  body  of  the  faithful,  bread  was 
bleeeed  and  given  to  them,  and  thia  bread  waa  called  I^nit  CtUteku* 


On  the  demand  of  any  peraon  to  become  a  catechumen,  a  strict 
and  aearehing  examination  waa  made  into  the  previoua  conduct  of 
the  aanirant,  and  the  general  tenor  of  hia  life.  Great  caution  waa 
need  aiao  u  aaoertaining  the  nature  and  eameatnees  6f  hia  deaire  to 
become  a  Chriatian.  Iftheae  inquiries  and  examinations  were  aatis* 
factory,  the  peraon'a  name  waa  formally  entered  on  the  roll  of  cato* 
ehumena.  Prom  a  very  ancient  extant  ritual,  entitled  Ordo  ad 
faeUmduM  CkriUianum,  it  appeara  that  the  catechumena  were,  by 
anticipation,  aa  Horoni  aaya,  called  Chriatiana,  while  the  title  oi 
*'  the  FaithAii  **  waa  reserved  for  thoae  who  had  received  baptism. 
The  duration  of  the  catechumenato  waa  originally  fixed  at  three 
montha  (aee  the  third  epiatie  of  8t  Clement),  but  waa  subae- 
quenUy  diortened  to  forty  daya.  The  ceremonial  with  which  the 
catechumen  waa  at  the  termination  of  hia  novitiate  admitted  to 
baptiam  varied  in  aome  unimportant  reapecto  in  different  chnrchea. 
But  the  following  i>rief  aUtement  of  the  practice  of  the  Boman 
church  will  sufBce  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  faction.  In  the 
firat  place  a  aearehing  acrutiny  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  candi- 
date for  baptiam  waa  made  on  aeven  different  occaaiona  during  Lent 
or  m  the  weeka  preceding  Pentecoet  Prevloualy  to  beginnmg  the 
firat  acrutiny^  which  took  place  on  the  Wedneaday  of  the  third  weejc 
in  Lent,  the  pneat  bleaaed  ashea,  which  he  aprinlued  on  the  Kead  of 
the  catechumen .  He  alao  touched  hia  eara  and  hia  noatrila  with  aaliva, 
aaying  *'£phphatha,  which  ia,  be  opened  to  the  odour  of  aanctity. 
But  thou,  devil,  flee  hence,  for  the  judgment  of  God  ieapproachinff.** 
The  daya  appoTnted  for  the  other  aix  acrutiniea  were  the  Saturuay 
of  the  third  week,  the  Wedneaday  and  Saturday  of  the  fourth  weelc, 
the  Wedneaday  of  the  fifth  week,  and  the  Weoneaday  and  Saturday 
of  the  laat  week.  The  firat  acrutiny  waa  doaed  bv  asking  of  the 
neophyte  if  he  renounced  the  devil  and  believed  aJl  the  doctrinea 
of  me  faith.  Then  the  prieat  blew  on  hia  face,  aayinft  "  Go  out 
from  him,  thou  unclean  n>int,  and  give  place  to  the  Holy  Spirit  sf 
the  Paraclete  ;**  and  concluded  by  making  the  dgn  of  the  cross  on 
hia  forehead,  accompanying  the  action  by  the  worda,  "  In  nomine 
Patria,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  SanctL  '*  At  the  third  acrutiny  the  Creed 
and  the  Loid'a  Prayer  were  given  to  the  catechumen  that  he  might 
learn  them  bv  heart,  for  the  diacipline  of  the  '*  Arcanum"  expreaaly 
forbade  that  he  ahould  be  allowed  any  co^niizance  of  theae  at  an 
earlier  period  of  hia  novitiata  Thia  conaicning  of  the  Creed  waa 
not  done  without  certain  formalitiea.  The  catechumena  were 
aaeembled  in  the  church,  the  belle  were  rung,  and  the  charch  doora 
cloeed.  Then  the  bishop  preached  a  aermon,  and  then  recited  the 
Creed  twice,  once  in  Latin,  onoe  in  Greek,  prefadog  hia  reading  by 
til*  «nni«  < * Signate  voa ;  et  andite  Symbolum  T    He  then  explameiSi 


the  worda  ' 


it  paaaage  by  paasage,  and  then  gave  to  each  Catechumen  a  written 
copy  of  it  Then  a  day  waa  fixed  for  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  and 
the  catechumena  were  diamiaeed  by  the  archdeacon  with  the  worda 
"CaUehununi  needatU;  cmnet  CaieehutMni  exeatU/orit/**'^**  Let 
the  catechumena  rttire  I  Let  all  the  catechumena  go  out  from  the 
church  t "  And  the  deacon  added  "  FUii  carisHmi,  revertimini  in 
loea  vottra,  «xgeetanU$  horam  qva  poaaU  eirea  vot  Dei  gratia  BapHS' 
mum  operari,  * — **  We11*beloved  aona,  return  to  your  own  home,  and 
there  await  the  hour  when,  by  the  grace  of  God,  baptism  n?ay  be  per- 
formed  on  you.'*    And  ao  ended  the  catechumena'  novitiate. 

The  number  of  writera  who  have  specially  treated  of  the  institu- 
tion of  catechumena,  and  of  the  practice  of  the  Church,  and  in  some 
reapecto  of  the  different  churchea,  in  regard  to  them,  is  far  too  laiga 
for  it  to  be  poeaible  to  give  a  list  of  them  here.  But  anch  a  list  mav 
be  found  in  the  treatise  of  Canoellieri  on  the  Holy  Week. 

CATEGORY  (Gr.  Konrfopta),  a  term  first  introduced 
into  the  philosophical  vocabulary  by  Aristotle,  means 
etymologically  an  accusation.  Even  in  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  the  word  occurs  once  or  twice  ia  this  ito  primar 
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acoeptation,  but  generaDy  it  hu  there  a  definite  and 
teohnical  Bigoifioatioii.  So  elso  in  Aristotle  the  verb 
«on)Yopc4F,  to  aocuee,  takes  the  speoifio  logical  sense,  to  pre- 
dicate ;  TO  '  Konjyopovficror  beoomee  the  predicate ;  and 
tfojrr^opiKil  wpvratrtit  may  be  translated  as  affirmative  pro^ 
position.  But  thoogh  Uie  word  thus  reoeiyed  a  new  signi- 
fioation  from  Aristotle^  it  is  not  on  that  aocoont  eerwin 
that  the  thing  it  was  taken  to  signify  was  equally  a  novelty 
in  philoBophy.  We  do  find  in  Sie  records  of  Mental  and 
early  Greek  thought  something  corresponding  to  the  Aris- 
totelian dassiflcation. 

Oor  knowledge  of  Hindu  philosophy,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions in  which  it  may  h^i^ve  stood  to  Greek  speculation,  is 
not  yet  adequate  to  give  decisive  answers  to  various  ques- 
tions that  naturally  arise  on  obeervation  of  their  many 
Tesemblances  ,  and  it  might  therefore  appear  irrelevant  to 
introduce  into  an- historical  notice  of  a  peculiarly  Western 
doctrine  any  refbrence  to  its  £astem  counterpart  Yet 
the  similarity  between  the  two  is  so  striking  that,  if  not 
historically  connected,  they  must  at  least  be  regarded  as 
expressions  of  similar  philosophio  wants.  The  Hindu 
dassification  to  which  we  spedaily  refer  is  that  of  Kaoada, 
who  lays  down  six  categories,  or  classes  of  existence,  a 
•eventh  being  generally  iSlded  by  the  commentators.  The 
term  employed  is  Pawtha,  meaning  **  signification  of  a 
word."  This  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine, the  categories  of  which  may  with  truth  be  described 
as  significations  of  simple  terms,  ra  ttari,  /u/i^yuay  onuirXmc^ 
Xty^^MTo.  Tb^  six  categories  of  Eanada  are  Substance, 
<2uality,  Adimi,  Genus,  Individuality,  and  Concretion  or 
Co-inherence  To  these  is  added  Non-Existence,  Priva^ 
tioQ,  or  Kegatfon.  Svhttanee  is  the  permanent  sub-strate 
in  which  QHolUim  exist  Action,  belonging  to  or  inher- 
ing in  substances,  is  that  which  produces  change.  Gtnug 
Wongs  to  substance,  qualities,  and  actions;  these  are 
4igher  and  bwer  genera.  Individuality,  found  only  in 
aubstance,  is  that  by  which  a  thing  is  self-existent  and 
marked  off  from  others.  Concrtlicn  or  Co-inherence  denotes 
inseparable  or  necessary  connection,  such  as  that  between 
aubstanceand quality.  Under  thebe  sixclasses,  yony  rov  ^o^ 
Kstaada  then  proceeds  to  range  the  facts  of  the  universe.^ 

Within  Greek  philosophy  itself  there  were  foreshadow- 
ings  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  but  nothing  so  important 
as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  Aristotle  was  directly 
infinenced  by  it  Doubtless  the  One  and  Manv,  Being 
and  Non-Being,  of  the  Eleatic  dialectic,  with  their  sul^ 
ordinate  oppositions,  may  be  called  categories,  but  they  are 
not  so  in  Uie  Aristotelian  sense,  and  have  little  or  nothing 
in  common  with  the  later  system.  Their  starting-point 
and  results  are  wholly  diverse.  Nor  does  it  appear  neces- 
sary to  do  more  tlum  mention  the  I^rthagorean  table  of 
principlee,  the  number  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  decuple  arrangement  adopted  by  Aristotle.  The 
two  classifications  have  nothing  in  common ;  no  term  in 
the  one  list  appears  in  the  other ;  and  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  Pythagorean  principles  which  could  have 
led  to  the  theoiy  of  the  categories.' 

One  naturally  turns  to  Plato  when  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover the  genesis  of  any  Aristotelian  doctrine,  and  un- 
doubtedly there  are  in  the  Platonic  writings  many  detach^ 
discussions  in  which  the  matter  of  the  categories  is  touched 
upon.    Special  terms  also  are  anticipated  at  various  times, 

^  For  detftil*  of  thii  tod  other  Hinda  syttemt  aae  Oolebrooka, 
Ettay  ;  H.  H.  WOfon,  Btiayt ;  Willuunf,  Indxan^  Witdom  ;  OoagVs 
VaisethUuhSutrat ;  Iff.  MiiUer,  SatuhHt  Literature,  and  pwtioalarly 
bia  AppaDdiz  to  Tlioinaoii'a  Law»  qf  Thought 

*  The  aappoaed  orlglii  of  that  thaory  in  the  treatise  irtp}  rov 
varr^Y,  ascribed  to  Abohttab  {q.v.),  baa  been  proved  to  be  an  error. 
The  treatise  itaelf  dates  in  all  probability  from  tbe  Neo-P]rthagoTean 
toboola  of  the  8d  ceotaiy  aj>. 


e.g,,  inoc^njt  in  the  TkeatHui,  vocnif  and  vooxciv  in  tha 
€hrgia»,  Mid  irpot  it  in  the  iS^ist'  But  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  anything  in  PUto  which  one  could  say  gave 
occasion  directly  and  of  itself  to  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  ; 
and  even  when  we  take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  thA 
Platonic  system  and  inquire  what  in  it  corre^Mmds  to  the 
widest  definition  of  categories,  say  as  ultimate  elements  of 
thought  and  existence,  we  receive  no  very  definite  answer. 
The  Platonic  dialectic  never  worked  out  into  system,  and 
only  in  two  dialogues  do  we  get  anything  like  a  list  of 
ultimate  or  root-notiona.  In  the  Sophut,  Being,  Best,  and 
Motion  {jh  fty  dvrd  mX  <rt^%  muL  Klyijaxst)  are  laid  down  aa 
/ir/trra  r^  ywixv.^  To  these  are  presently  added  tho 
Same  and  the  Other  (tovt^k  koI  Odrtpw),  and  out  of  the 
consideration  of  all  &vt  some  light  is  csst  upon  the  obscure 
notion  of  Non-Being  (t^  ftij  &y).  In  the  same  dialogue 
(262,  «Q.)  is  found  the  important  distinction  of  Svo/m  and 
^^Ifia,  noun  and  verb,  ^le  Fhitelms  preeenis  us  with  a 
totally  distincir  classification  in0  four  elemente — the  In- 
finite, the  Finite,  the  Mixture  or  Unity  of  both,  and  the 
Cause  of  this  unity  (t&  &raipor,  r^  ^ipatt,  ^  ovfifuit%  ^ 
curta).  It  is  at  once  apparent  that,  however  these  clasaificft- 
tions  are  rebited  to  one  another  and  to  ike  Platonic 

rem,  they  lie  in  a  different  field  from  that  occupied  by 
Aristot^ian  categories,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
anything  in  common  with  them. 

The  Aristotelian  doctrine  is  most  distinctly  formulated  m 
the  short  treatise  Kan/yopiai,  which  generaUy  occupiea  the 
first  place  among  the  books  of  the  Oyyonofi.  The  anthe&> 
tidty  of  the  treatise  was  doubted  in  eariy  times  by  some  ol 
the  commentators,  and  the  doubts  have  been  revived  bf 
such  scholars  as  Spengel  and  BrantL  On  the  other  hand 
Brandis,  Bonitz,  and  Zeller  are  of  opinion  that  the  tract 
is  substantially  Aristotle'a  The  matter  is  hardly  one  that 
can  k)e  decided  either  pro  or  eon  with  anything  like  cer- 
tainty ;  but  this  is  of  little  moment,  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
c^egories,  even  of  the  fen  categories,  does  not  stand  or  &11 
with  only  one  portion  of  Aristotle's  works. 

It  is  surprising  that  there  should  yet  be  so  much  nnoer- 
tainty  as  to  the  real  significance  of  the  categories,  and  that 
we  should  be  in  nearly  complete  ignorance  as  to  the  process 
of  thought  by  which  Ari^otle  was  led  to  the  doctrine. 
On  both  points  it  is  difiicult  to  extract  from  the  matter 
before  us  anything  approaching  a  satisfactory  solution. 
The  terms  employe  to  denote  the  categories  have  been 
sorutinijBed  with  the  utmost  care,  but  they  give  little  help. 
The  most  important — ic.  rov  ^vro^  or  t^  oMa%  yonf  rov 
oKTov  or  Tv¥  6ima¥,  ytirti  simply,  rJL  irpttra  or  ra  icocya  irpAto, 
04  irrtMrcif,  or  at  &a4f>e(rcc«— only  indicate  that  the  categories 
are  general  classee  into  which  Being  as  such  may  be  divided, 
that  they  are  tumma  gmera,  l^e  expressions  yonj  rim 
KarrjyopUw  and  oxi^futra  rw  «c.,  which  are  used  frequently, 
seem  to  lead  to  another  and  somewhat  different  view.  Karr- 
yopia  being  taken  to  mean  that  which  is  predicated,  yimif  rwr 
K.  would  signify  the  most  general  classes  of  predicates,  the 
framework  into  the  divisions  of  which  all  predicates  must 
come.  To'  tlus  interpretation  there  are  objections.  Hie 
categories  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  predicaUea ; 
in  the  scholastic  phraseology  the  former  refer  to^Zrar  tn^m- 
tiotu,  the  latter  to  second  intentuMi,  i,e.,  the  one  denote  real, 
the  other  logical  connection.  Further,  the  categories  can- 
not without  careful  explanation  be  defined  as  predicatea  ; 
they  are  this  and  something  more.  The  most  important 
category,  ovo-m,  in  oneof  its  aspectscannot  be  predicate  at  all. 

In  the  Karrjyopuu  Aristotle  prefixes  to  his  enumeration  a 
grammatico-logical  diBqmsition  on  homonyms  and  syno* 
nyms,  and  on  the  elements  of  the  proposition,  f  c,  aub- 


<  Prantl,  0$t,  d,  Logik,  L  74-5  ;  Tiendalenboif,  KaUgcHmJwkn^ 
209,  %.  «  a^fh^  264,  D. 
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}Mt  tad  predieata  He  drtwi  attention  to  the  fact  that 
tkinp  are  spoken  of  either  in  the  oonnoction  known  as  the 
propoaition,  #.^.,  ''a  man  runs/  or  apart  from  such  eon- 
section,  e.y.,  **  man  *  and  "  runs."  He  then  proceeds,  "  Of 
things  spokeu  of  apart  from  their  connection  in  a  proposi- 
tion (rwr  Kara  firfitfuav  <rv/iirXoici;y  Xcyo/icrwr),  each '  Slgni* 
fies  either  Snbstance  (o^ut),  or  Quantitf  (woa6v),q:r  Quality 
(votor),  or  Relation  (T/>ot  n),  or  Where  (».*  Place,  tov),  or 
When  (itf.  Time,  trorc),  or  J^ositlon  (Kcto^ai),  or  Possession 
(^«ir),  or  Action  {wouur),  or  Passion  (■xurxcw).  Otoia,  the 
lint  categorj,  is  tubdirided  into  r/x^nf'  ovo-ta  or  primary 
snhstance,  which  il  defined  to  l>e  t6^ti^  the  singular  thing 
in  which  properties  inhere,  and  to  which  predicatea  are  at- 
tMhed,  and  Scvnpcu  o^uu,  genera  or  species  which  can.  be 
predicated  of  primary  tabftanoes,  and  are  therefore  oUrla 
ealy  in  a  secondary  sense.  Kerertheless,  they  too,  after  a 
certain  fashion)  signify  the  singular  thing,  tM  n  (JC,, 
pi  3b,  IS,  13).  It  is  this  doctrine  of  vpAni  olaia  that  haa 
raised  doabts  with  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Karrf 
yopuu.  But  the  tenfold  classification,  which  has  also  been 
captiously  objected  to,  is  given  in  an  acknowledged  writing 
ef  Aristotle's  (see  Topica,  I  9,  p.  103b,  20)..^  At  the  same 
time  it  la  at  least  remarkable  that  in  two  places  where  the 
eanmeration  seems  intended  to  be  complete  (!/#/.,  p.  101 7a, 
25;  An,  Pot.,  i.  22,  p.  83a,  21),  only  eight  are  men- 
tioned, ^eiy  and  MurOat  being  omitted.  In  other  passages* 
liz,  fire,  f oui^  and  three  are  given,  frequently  with  some 
tdditioD,  such  as  kcu  ol  oXAoi  k.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
thatk  despite  of  this  wavering,  distinct  intimations  are  given 
by  Aristotle  that  he  regarded  his  list  as  complete,  and  he 
uses  phrases  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  divi* 
aioQ  had  been  exhaostively  carried  out  He  admits  cer- 
tainly that  some  predicates  which  come  under  one  category 
ffiight  be  referred  to  another,  but  he  declines  to  deduce  all 
from  one  hi^est  class,  or  to  recognize  any  relation  of  sub- 
erdination  among  the  several  classes. 

The  full  import  of  the  categories  will  never  be  ade- 
quately reached  from  the  point  of  view  taken  up  in  the 
TLmiTfopiat,  which  bears  all  the  marks  of  an  early  and  pre- 
liminaiy  atudy.  For  true  understanding  we  must  turn  to 
the  if «tapA|rnc«,  where  the  doctrine  is  handled  at  large. 
The  discnaaion  of  Being  in  thai  work  starts  with  a  distinc- 
tion that  at  once  gives  us  a  clue.  T^  ok  ia  spoken  of  in  many 
ways ;  of  these  four  are  'classified — r&  ^  Kara  {nfifitprjKOf^ 
ro  Sr  «i«  AXrfiit,  rd  tv  Svt'OfMt  koX  iytfyytC^  and  rd  &r  Kark 
rk  ox^yMAxk  rur  Karriyopwv,  It  \a  evident  from  this  that 
tiie  categories  can  be  regarded  neither  as  purely  logical 
nor  as  purely  metaphysicfd  elements.  They  in<Ucate  the 
general  forms  or  ways  in  which  Being  can  be  predicated ; 
they  are  determinations  of  Being  regarded  as  an  object  of 
thought,  and  consequently  as  matter  of  speech.  It  be- 
comes apparent  also  why  the  analysis  of  the  categories 
starts  from  the  singular  thing,  for  it  is  the  primary  form 
under  which  all  that  is  becomes  object  of  knowledge,  and 
the  other  categories  modify  or  qualify  this  real  individual 
Tiirra  3i  rk  yvfy6fura  vro  re  rtvoi  ytyivrat  koI  he  riyoi  mU 
ft.  T^  8)  Ti  X^yw  Koff  hcdffTq¥  KarrfybpCay  1j  yap  rode  fj 
vocr&r  4  «tM^  fj  vov  {Jfit,,  p.  1032a,  13-15).  .  .  .  The 
categories,  therefore,  are  not  logical  forms  but  real  predi- 
cates ;  they  are  the  general  modes  in  which  Being  may  be 
ej^reesed.  The  definite  thin^  that  which  comes  for- 
ward in  the  process  from  potentiality  to  full  actuality, 
can  ooly  appear  and  be  spoken  of  under  forms  of  individual- 
ity, qo^ty,  qujantity,  and  so  on.  The  nine  later  categories 
all  denote  entity  in  a  certain  imperfect  fashion. 

The  categories  then  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  heads  of 
ptedicates,  the  framework  into  which  predicates  can  be 

'  Agrinot  tUa  pMMge  tvea  the  eron*grftined  Pranti  oen  r«Ue  no 
elij^ectioB  of  any  BiQiiMiKt ;  see  Ou.  der  Logik,  L  200,  n. 
*  flee  Bcnlti,  Indwe  Arittnuriau,  c«.,  sod  Prentl,  Om.  d.  Log^  i.  S07. 


thrown.  They  are  real  ^sterminations  of  Being— o/Z^/vierfie 
Bi^immiheiUn,  as  Hegel  calls  them.  They  are  not  gumma 
pmera  of  existences,  still  less  are  they  to  be  explained  as  a 
classification  of  nameable  things  in  general  The  objections 
Mill  has  taken  to  the  list  are  entirely  irrelevant,  and  would 
only  have  significance  if  the  categories  were  really^  what 
they  are  not — an  exhaustive  division  of  concrete  existences. 
Qrote's  view  {Artsioth^l  108)  that  Aristotle  drew  up  hia 
lut  by  examining  various  popular  propositions,  and  throw- 
ing  the  different  predicates  into  genera,  **  according  as  they 
stood  in  different  logical  relation  to  the  subject,"  has  no 
foundation.  The  relation  of  the  predicate  category  to  the 
subject  is  not  entirely  a  logical  one ;  it  is  a  relation  of  real 
existence,  and  wants  the  essential  marks  of  the  proposi- 
tional  form.  The  logical  relations  ^f  rd  ^  are  provided 
for  otherwise  than  by  the  categories. 

Aristotle  has  given  no  intimation  of  the  course  of  thought 
by  which  he  was  led  lo  his  tenfold  arrangement,  and  it  seems 
hopeless  to  discover  it  Trendelenburg  in  varioua  essays 
has  worked  out  the  idea  tiiat  the  root  of  the  matter  is  to 
be  found  in  grammatical  considerations,  that  the  ^tegories 
originated  from  investigations  into  grammatical  functions, 
and  that  a  correspondence  will  be  found  to  obtain  between 
categories  and  parts  of  speech.  Thus,  Substance  corre- 
sponds to  noun  substantive,  Quantity  and  Quality  to  the 
ac^ective.  Relation  partly  to  the  comparative  degree  and  per- 
haps to  the  preposition,  When  and  Where  to  the  adverbs  of 
time  and  place,  Action  to  the  active.  Passion  to  the  passive 
of  the  verb.  Position  {Kwr^ai)  to  the  intransitive  verb, 
jxcu"  to  the  peculiar  Qree^^  perfect  That  there  should  be 
a  very  close  correspondence  between  the  categories  and 
grammatical  elements  is  by  no  means  surprising;  that  the 
one  were  deduced  from  the  other  is  both  philosot)hicaUy 
and  historically  improbabja  Reference  to  the  detailed 
criticisms  of  Trendelenburg  by  Ritter,  Bonitz,,  and  Z^Uei 
will  be  sufficient. 

Aristotle  has  also  left  us  in  doubt  ou  another  point 
Why  should  there  be  only  ten  categories  t  and  why  should 
these  be  the  ten  t  Kant  and  Hegel,  it  is  well  known,  signalize 
as  the  great  defect  in  the  Aristotelian  categories  the  want 
of  a  principle,  and  yet  some  of  Aristotle's  expressions  would 
warrant  the  inference  that  he  had  a  principle,  and  that  he 
thought  his  arrangement  exhaustive.  The  leading  idea  of 
all  -later  attempts  at  reduction  to  unity  of  principle*  the 
division  into  substacnce  and  accident,  was  undoubtedly  not 
overlooked  by  Aristotle,  and  Brentano'  has  collected  with 
great  diligence  passages  which  indicate  how  the  complete 
list  might  have  been  deduced  from  this  primary  distinction. 
His  tabular  arrafagements  (pp.  175,  177)  are  particularly 
deserving  of  attention.  The  results,  however,  are  hardly 
beyond  the  reach  of  doubt 

There  was  no  fundamental  change  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  categories  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  that  of  Kant, 
and  only  two  proposed  re-classifications  are  of  such  import- 
ance as  to  require  notice.  The  Stoics  adopted  a  fivefold 
arrangement  of  highest  classes,  ycnxcmro.  T^  5r  or  ri, 
Being,  or  somewhat  in  general,  was  subdivided  into  vroxct- 
fiwa  or  sul^ects,  voU  or  qualities  in  general,  which  give 
definiteness  to  the  blank  subject,  n^  ^oiro,  modea 
which  further  determine  the  subject,  and.  vpos  n  irw^ 
j^oiaa,  definite  relative  modes.  These  categories  are  so 
related  that  each  involves  the  existence  of  one  higher  than 
itself,  thus  there  cannot  be  a  vpo9  rt  vw9  ^ov  which  does 
not  rest  upon  or  imply  a  vuif  ^ok,  but  n^  ^ov  is  impossible 
without  irocoi',  which  only  exists  in  {nroKUfA€yw,  a  form  or 
phase  of  rd  ov.^ 

*  firenteno,  BidmUung  dt»  Sei^ndm  naeh  A.,  pp.  148-178. 

*  For  deUUed  examination  of  the  Stoic  oategoriee,  eee  PrantI,  Ou, 
d.  Logik,  L  428,  tqq,:  ZeUer,  Fk.  d.  €hi^  iU.  1,  82,  #»./  Trandelea- 
Vozg,  KaUg.t  P-  217. 
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Plotinoa,  after  a  leagtby  critique  of  Aristotle's  categories 
sets  oat  a  twofold  list  To  &,  mVto-ic,  otoktiv,  tuvrorrj^f 
irtp^rrp  are  the  primitiye  categories  (irpJ^ra  yo^)  of  the 
iatelligible  sphere.  Ovaia,  vpo^  rt,  irouL  trocov,  Kivrja-vi  are 
the  categories  of  the  sensible  world.  The  return  to  the 
Platonic  classification  will  not  escape  notice. 

Modern  philosophy,  neglecting  altogether  the  dry 
and  tasteless  treatment  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  by 
scholastic  writers,  gave  a  new,  a  wider,  and  deeper  mean- 
ing to  the  categories.  They  now  appear  as  ultimate  or 
root  notions,  the  metaphysical  or  thought  elements,  which 
give  coherence  and  consistency  to  the  material  of  know- 
ledge, the  necessary  and  uniyersal  relations  which  obtain 
among  the  particulars  of  e^perieuce.  There  was  thus  to 
tome  extent  a  return  io  Platonism,  but  in  reality  as  might 
easUy  be  shown,  the  new  interpretation  was.  with  due  allow- 
ance for  difference  in  point  of  view,  in  strict  harmony 
with  the  true  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  The  modem  theory 
^ates  in  particular  from  the  time  of  Kant,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  re-introduced  the  term  into  phOosophy.  Na- 
turally there  are  some  anticipations  in  earlier  thinkers. 
The  Substance,  Attribute,  and  Mode  of  Cartesianism  can 
Iiardly  be  classed  amodg  the  categories ;  nor  does  Leibnitz's 
chance  suggestion  of  a  fivefold  arrangement  into  Substance, 
Quantity,  Quality,  Action  and  Passion,  and  Relations^demand 
any  particular  notice.  Locke,  too,  has  a  classification  into 
Substances,  Modes,  and  Belations,  but  in  it  he  has  manifestly 
uo  intention  of  drawing  up  a  table  of  categories.  What 
In  his  system  corresponds  most  nearly  to  the  modem  view 
of  these  elements  is  the  division  cKf  kinds  of  real  predica- 
tion. Li  aD  judgments  of  knowledge  we  predicate  either 
(1)  Identity  or  Diversity,  (2)  Belation,  (3)  Co-existence,  or 
necessary  connection,  or  (i)  Real  existence.  From  this  the 
transition  was  easy  to  Hume's  important  classification  of 
philosophieal  reUuions  into  those  of  Resemblance,  Identity, 
Time  and  Place,  Quantity  or  Number,  Quality,  Contrariety, 
Cause  and  Effect 

These  attempts  at  an  exhaustive  distribution  of  the  ne- 
cessary relations  of  all  objects  of  knowledge  indicate  the 
direction  taken  by  modem  thought^  before  it  received  its 
Complete  expression  from  Kant 

The  doctrine  of  the  categories  is  the  very  kemel  of  the 
Kantian  system,  and,  through  it,  of  later  German  philo- 
sophy. To  explain  it  fully  would  be  to  write  the  history 
of  that  philosophy.  The  categories  are  called  by  Kant 
Roo^notions  of  the  Understanding  (Stamwhtgrift  dei 
Vertkmdei),  and  are  briefly  the  speci^o  forms  of  the  a 
priori  or  formal  element  in  ration£i  cognition.  It  is  this 
distinction  of  matter  and  form  in  knowledge  that  marks 
off  the  Kantian  from  the  Aristotelian  doctrine.  To  Kant 
knowledge  was  only  possible  as  the  synthesis  of  the  mate- 
rial or  a  posteriori  with  the  formal  or  a  priori.  The  ma- 
terial to  which  a  priori  forms  of  the  understanding  were 
afplied  was  the  sensuous  content  of  the  pure  intuitions; 
Time  and  Space.  This  content  could  not  be  known  by 
sense,  but  only  by  intellectual  function.  But  the  under- 
standing in  the  process  of  knowledge  makes  use  of  the 
universal  form  of  synthesis,  the  judgment;  intellectual 
function  is  essentially  of  the  nature  of  judgment  or  the 
reduction  of  a  manifold  to  unity  through  a  conception.  The 
specific  or  type  forms  of  such  function  will,  therefore,  be  ex- 
pressed in  judgments;  and  a  complete  claissification  of  the 
forms  of  judgments  is  the  key  by  which  one  may  hope  to 
disoovei-  the  system  of  categories.  Such  a  list  of  judgments 
Kant  thought  he  found  in  oniinary  logic,  and  from  it  he  drew 
up  his  well-known  scheme  of  the  twelve  categories.  These 
forms  are  the  determinations  of  all  objects  of  experience, 
for  it  is  only  through  them  that  the  manifold  of  sense  can 
be  reduced  to  the  unity  of  consciousness,  and  thereby  con- 
ttitated  experience.    They  are  a  priori  conditiensy  sub- 


jective in  one  sense,  but  objective  as  being  universa),  ne- 
cessary, and  constitutive  of  experience. 

The  table  of  logical  judgments  with  comespondi^g  cate- 
goriea  is  as  foUows  ^^ 


Jodgmentt. 

TTniverul 

Particolar..  .. 

Singalar 

Affimuttive.  .. 

Nu^Uve 

InQnite 

CategorloaL... 

Hypothetioal. 

Di^anctive... 
Problamatical 

Assertorio 

Apodictio 


L 

Of  Quantity 

IL 
OfQuailily 

III. 
Of  Belation 


IV. 

Of  Modality  j 


C«t«gortoa 
Unity. 
Plarality. 
ToUlity. 
Reality. 
Negation. 
Limitation. 
Inherence    and    SubaL#t8ii0i 

(Substance  and  Aociden^. 
Caiuality   and    Dependence 

(Cauee  and  Effect)! 
Commnnity  (Rociprooily). 
PoeaibUity  and  Impoa«biU^. 
£ziatenoe«nd  Non-Exiatenoe. 
Hecesiity  and  Contingenoy. 


Kant,  it  is  well-known,  criticises  Aristotle  severely  for 
having  drawn  np  his  categories  without  a  principle,  and 
claims  to  have  disclosed  the  only  possible  method  by  whiob 
an  exhaustive  classification  might  be  obtained.  AVhat  he 
criticized  in  Aristotle  is  broug^  against  his  own  procedure 
by  the  later  German  thinkers,  particularly  Fichte  and  HegeL 
And  in  point  of  fact  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Kant  hem 
allowed  too  much  completeness  to  the  ordinary  logical  dis- 
tribution of  propositions ;  he  has  given  no  proof  that  in 
these  forms  are  contained  all  species  of  synUiesis,  and  in 
consequence  he  has  failed  to  show  that  in  the  oategoriea,  or 
pure  conceptions,  are  contained  all  the  modes  of  a  priori^ 
sjmthesia  Further,  his  principle  has  so  far  the  unity 
he  claimed  for  it,  the  uuity  of  a  single  function,  but  the 
"pecific  forms  in  which  such  unity  manifests  itself  are  uot 
themselves  accounted  for  by  this  principle.  Kant  himself 
hints  more  than  once  at  the' possibility  of  a  completely- 
rational  system  of  the  categories,  at  ah  evolution  from  one 
single  movement  of  thought,  and  in  his  RemarU  on  tJie 
TabU  of  the  Categoties  gave  a  pregnant  hint  as  to  tho 
method  to  be  employed.  From  any  complete  realixatioD 
of  this  suggestion  Kant,  however,  was  precluded  by  one 
portion  of  his  theory.  The  categories,  although  the  neces- 
sary conditions  under  which  alone  an  object  3t  experience 
can  be  thrown,  are  merely  forms  of  the  mind's  own  activity; 
they  apply  only  to  sensuous  and  consequently  subjective 
material  Outside  of  and  beyond  them  lies  the  thing-in- 
itself,  the  blankest  and  emptiest  of  abstractions,  which  yet 
to  Kant  represented  the  ultimately  real  This  subjectivism 
was  a  distinct  hiatus  in  the  Kantian  system,  and  against  it 
principally  Fichte  and  Hegel  directed  criticism.  It  was 
manifest  that  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system  of  categories 
there  lay  the  synthetizing  unity  of  self -consciousness,  and 
it  was  upon  this  unity  that  Fichte  fixed  as  giving  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  more  complete  and  rigorous  deduction  of  the 
pure  notions  of  the  understanding.  Without  the  act  of 
the  Ego,  whereby  it  is  self-conscious,  there  could  be  no 
knowledge,  and  this  primitive  act  or  function  must  be,  he 
saw,  the  poMon  or  afltoiation  of  itself  by  the  £ga  The 
first  principle  then  must  be  that  the  Ego  posits  itself  as 
the  Ego,  that  the  Ego-JB^,  a  principle  which  is  uncondi- 
tioned both  in  form  and  nmtter,  and  therefore  capable  of 
standing  absolutely  first,  of  being  the  prius  in  a  system. 
Metaphysically  regarded  this  act  of  self-position  yields  the 
categories  of  Beality.  But^  so  far  as  matter  is  oonoemed, 
there  cannot  be  affirmation  without  negation,  omnis  deUr^ 
minatio  ett  negaJtio,  The  determination  of  the  Ego  pre- 
supposes or  involves  the  Non-Ega  The  form  of  the  pro* 
position  in  which  this  second  act  takes  to  itself  expression, 
the  Ego  is  not  >■  Not-Ego,  is  unconditioned,  not  derivable 
from  tiie  first  It  is  the  absolute  antithesis  to  the  primitive 
thesis.  The  category  of  Negation  is  the  result  of  this  second 
act    From  these  two  propositions,  involving  absolutely  op- 
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pottd  Aod  mntnallj  dMtrnciive  elementa,there  results  a  third 
wkieh  reeonciles  both  in  a  higher  synthesis.  The  notion 
in  Hum  third  is  determination  or  limitation;  the  Ego  and 
Noo-£go  limit,  and  are  opposed  to  one  another.  From 
fliMB  three  positions  Fichte  proceeds  to  eTclve  the  catego- 
ries hj  a  series  of  thesis^  antithesis^  and  sjnthesisL 

In  thos  seising  upon  the  nnity  of  self-conscioosness  as 
dM  origin  for  systematie  dcTelopment,  Fichte  has  clearly 
taken    a  step  in  advance  o^  and  yet  in  strict  harmony 
with,   the  Kantian  doctrine.      For,  after  all  that  can  be 
jsid   as  to  the  denumstrated  chaiacter  of  formal  logic, 
Knnfs  prooedare  was  empirical,  and  only  after  the  list  of 
categories  had  been  drawn  out,  did  ha  bring  forward  into 
yomiBonee  what  gave  them  coherence  and  reality.     The 
peculiar  method  of  Hchte,  also,  was  nothing  but  a  con- 
•istoat  application  of  Kanf  s  own  Bemark  on  the  Table  of 
tbe    Oategories.     Fkhte's  doctrine,  however,  is  open  to 
M8ie    of    the  objections  advanced  against  Kant      His 
method   la  too  fbetraot  and  external,  and  wants  the  unity 
d  a  single  principle.    The  first  two  of  his  fundamental 
pcopoaitioos  stand  isdUted  from  one  another,  not  to  be 
reeolvod   into  a  primitive  unity.     WiUi  him,  too,  the 
whole  stands  yet  on  the  plane  of  subjectivity.     He  spe^ 
tadeedy  of  the  universal  Ego  as  distinct  from  the  empirical 
self-eonscionsnees ;  but  the  universal  does  not  rise  with 
hta  to   concrete  spirit.      Nevertheless  the   Wittnuekt^ 
lAre  contains  the  only  real  advance  in  the  treatment  of 
the  categories  from  the  time  of  Kant  to  that  of  Hegel' 
This,  of  coarse,  does  not  imply  that  there  were  not  certain 
dementa  in  Schelling;  particnUrly  in  the  TrcuMcindetaal 
Ideaiitm,  that  are  of  value  in  the  transition  to  the  later 
sj  etsna  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  <mly  in  Hegel  that  the 
whole  matter  of  the  Kantian  categories  has  been  assimi- 
lated and  carried  to  a  hi^r  stage.     The  Hegelian  philo- 
sophj,  in  brief,  is  a  system  of  the  categories;  and  as  it  is 
not  intended  here  to  expound  that  phflosophy,  it  is  impoe- 
aOIe  to  give  more  than  a  few  general  and  auite  external 
obserwatioas  as  to  the  Hegelian  mode  of  viewing  these 
elttnenta  of  thought.     With  Kant,  as  has  been  seen,  the 
cstegoriee  were  still  subjective,  not  as  being  forms  of  the 
iadiTidnal  aabject^  but  as  having  over  against  them  the 
wofid  of  nouvuM  to  which  they  were  inapplicable.     Self- 
•oosetoosness,  which  was,  even  with  Kant,  the  nod¥$  or 
kernel  whence  the  categ^es  sprang^  was  nothing  but  a 
logical  centre, — the  reality  was  concealed.     There  was 
thos  a  daalism,  to  overcome  jvhich  is  the  first  step  in  the 
Hegelian   system.     The  principle,  if  tVere  is  to  be  one, 
must  be    universally  applicable,  all-comprehensive.     Self- 
coosciooaneea  is  precisely  the  principle  wanted;  it  is  a 
unity,  an  identity,  containing  in  itself  a  multiplicity.    The 
uniTsreal  in  absolute  self -consciousness  i/i  jast  pure  think- 
ing which  In  systematic  evolution  is  the  catagories ;  the 
ptfticolar  is   the  natural  or  multiform,  the  external  as 
Ach  ;  the  concrete  of  both  is  spirit,  or  self -consciousness 
eosne  to  itself.     The  same  law  that  obtains   among  the 
cstegorias  is  found  adequate  to  an   explanation   of  the 
external   thing  which  had  so  sadly  troubled  Kant     The 
categories  themselves  are  moments  of  the  universal   of 
thrwigTrtiy    type  forms,  or  definite  aspects  which   thought 
MSODiee  ;  determinations,  Btstimmun^en,  as  Hegel  most 
fraqaoktly  caUs  them.     They  evolve  by  the  same  law  that 

1  It  do—  not  Mem  mommtj  to  do  mora  tlum  ref«r  to  tbe  slight 
flHMKtloBs  madB  oa  Kaof  •  Table  of  Categoriee  by  Herder  (in  tbe 
MMahrftilrX  hf  Uainoa  Oa  ihi^ PropadtmHk  m  tkurimitn  Tk^orUdm 
Dtmktmm\  bf  Frlee  (la  tbe  ifMe  KrUikder  VtnMmsftS,  or  by  Sohopen- 
k«MB^  wbo  doatred  to  ndaoe  eQ  tbe  oatcgorlee  to  on»— tbet  of  Oeoae- 
Ity.  We  eboold  require  a  aew  phlloeophlcal  Tooabolary  eren  to 
te  th«  eoctraordlaarj  oomponads  la  wbldi  Eraaae  expooads  ble 
oT  tlM  eategoriee.  Kotloea  of  tbe  ebangea  latrodaoed  by 
and  of  OloberU'i  rsmarkable  tbewy,  wlU  be  found  in  Bag- 
Vs  vork  lef eiied  to  below. 


was  found  to  be  the  essence  of  ultimate  reality— ic,  U 
self-oonsdousuess.  The  complex  system  is  pure  thought, 
the  Universal  par  ^speelUnoe, 

After  the  Hegelian  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  a  philosophical  treatment  of  the  categories  in  Ger- 
many, which  is  not  more  ot  less  a  criticism  of  that 
systeuL  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  mention  the  unim- 
portant modifications  introduced  by  Kuno  Fischer,  Erdmann, 
or  others  belonging  to  the  school  In  the  strongly-opposed 
philosophy  of  nerbart,  the  categoriee  can  haitUy  be  said 
to  hold  a  prominent  place.  They  are,  with  him,  the  most 
general  notions  which  are  psychologically  formed,  and  he 
classifies  them  as  follows:— (1)  Thing,  either  as  product  of 
thodght,  or  as  given  ii|  experience ;  (^)  Plroperty,  either 
qualitative  or  quantitative;  (3)  Relation ;  (i)  The  Negated. 
Along  with  these,  he  posits  as  categories  of  uner  process- 
(1)  Sensation,  (3)  Oognitioh,  (3)  Will,  (4)  Action.  Oeorge.^ 
who  in  the  main  follows  Schleiermacher,  draws  out  a  table 
of  categories  which  shows^  in  some  points,  traces  of  Her- 
bartian  influenoa  His  arrangement  by  enneads,  or  series 
of  nine,  is  fanciful,  and  wanting  in  inner  principle. 

The  most  imposing  recent  attempt  at  a  reconstruction 
of  the  catagories  is  that  of  Trendelenburg.  To  him  the 
first  principle,  or  primitive  reality,  is  Motion,  which  is  both 
real  as  external  movement,  and  ideal  as  inner  construction. 
The  necessary  conditions  of  Motion  are  l^e  and  Space, 
which  are  both  subjective  and  objective^  From  this  point 
onwards  are  developed  the  mathematioal  (point,  line,  A&) 
and  real  (causality,  substance,  quantity,  quality,  ^)  cate- 
gories which  appear  as  involved  in  the  notion  of  motion. 
Matter  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  motion ;  it  is 
the  condition  of  motion,  we  most  think  something  moved. 
All  these  categories,  "  under  the  presupposition  of  motion 
as  the  first  energy  of  thought^  are  ideal  and  subjective 
relations ;  as  also,  under  the  presupposition  of  motion  as 
the  first  energy  of  Being,  real  and  objective  relationa"  *  A 
serious  difficulty  presents  itself  in  tiie  next  category,  that 
of  End  {Ziffeek),  which  can  easily  be  thought  for  inner 
activity,  but  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  real  motion. 
Trendelenburff  solves  the  difficulty  only  empirically,  by 
pointing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  merely  mechanical  to 
account  for  the  organic.  The  consideration  of  Modality 
effects  the  transition  to  the  forms  pf  logical  thought  On 
the  Whole,  Trendelenburg's  unique  fact  of  motion  seems 
rather  a  blunder.  There  is  much  more  involved  than  he  is 
willing  to  allow,  and  motion  per  #0  ii  by  no  means  adequate 
to  self -conBciousness.    His  theory  has  found  little  favour. 

Ulrici  works  out  a  system  of  the  categ<>ries  from  a  psy- 
chological or  logical  point  of  view.  To  him  the  fund^- 
mentd  fact  of  philosophy  is  the  distinguishing  activity 
(unUrtcheidende  Thdtigkeit)  of  thought  Thought  is  only 
possible  by  distinction,  difference.  The  fixed  points  in 
the  relations  of  objects  upon  which  this  activity  turns  are 
the  categories,  which  may  be  called  the  forms  or  laws  of 
thought  They  are  the  aspects  of  things,  notions  under 
which  things  must  be  brought,  in  order  to  become  objects 
of  thought  They  are  thus  the  most  general  predicates  or 
heads  oi  predicates.  The  categories  cannot  be  completely 
^thered  from  experience,  nor  can  they  be  evolved  a  priori; 
but,  by  attending  to  the  general  relations  of  thought  and 
its  purely  indefinite  matter,  and  examining  what  we  must 
predicate  in  order  to  know  Being,  we  may  attain  to  a  satis- 
factory list  Such  list  is  given  in  great  detail  in  the  By- 
tern  der  Logik  (1S52),  and  in  briefer,  preciser  form  in  ^ 
Compendium  der  Logik  (2d  ed.,  Ib72);  it  is  in  many 
points  well  deserving  of  attention. 

The  definition  of  the  categories  by  the  able  French  logi 
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*  Logitche  Untemuhungtn,  L  878-7. 
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eian  RenoaTier,  in  some  rapeets  resembles  that  of  Ulrid. 
To  him  the  primitive  fact  is  'Belation,  of  which  all  the  cate- 
gories are  but  forms.  **  The  categories/  he  says,  **  are  the 
primaiy  and  irredncible  laws  of  knowledge,  the  fundamen- 
tal relations  which  determine  its  form  and  regulate  its 
movements."  His  table  and  his  criticism  of  the  Kantian 
theory  are  both  of  interest^ 

The  criticism  of  Kanf  s  categories  by  Cousin  and  his 
own  attempted  classification  are  of  no  importsnce.  Of 
more  interest  to  us,  though  not  of  much  more  value,  ia 
the  elaborate  table  drawn  out  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton.*  The 
generalized  category  of  the  Condiiioned  has  but  little 
meaning,  and  the  subordinate  categories  evolve  them- 
selves by  no  principle^  but  are  arranged  after  a  formal  and 
quite  arbitrt^  manner.  They  are  never  brought  into 
connection  with  thought  .itself,  nor  could  they  be  shown 
to  spring  from  its  nature  and  relations.  ^ 

J.  S.  Mill  has  presented,  "  as  a  substitute  for  iae  abortive 
classification  of  Ezistenc^  termed  the  categories  of  Aris- 
totle'* the  following  as  an  enumeration  of  all  nameable 
things  :— (1)  Feeling,  or  states  of  consciousness ;  ^2)  The 
minds  which  experience  these*  feelings;  (3)  Booies,  or 
external  objects  which  excite  certain  of  those  feelings ;  (4) 
Successions  and  co-existences,  likenesses  and  unlikenessee, 
between  feelings  or  states  of  consciousntes.*  This  classi- 
fication proceeds  on  a  quite  peculiar  view  of  the  categories, 
and  is  only  presented  here  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 

Trendeleabdrff,  OesehichU  der  KaUgorimiUhrB^  1846 ;  Racnisoo, 
Btoria  eritiea  delU  OcUegcris,  2  toU.  1871.  For  AiiBtotle^s  doo- 
taine  the  most  important,  in.  addition  to  Brandis,  Zeller,  and  the 
ftbore,  are  Bonitz,  SUxungsber.  d.  kifm.  Akad,.  d,  fyu$en.,  Wien, 
1858,  pp.  691-845 ;  Prantl,  Chi.  d.  Logik,  I  \  and  Brentont, 
B*dma%Mg'd»  Seiendm  nach  JritM$lst,  189B.  See  alio  Schappe, 
DU  KaUgorisn  di9  AridoUUi,  1868 ;  Grote'i  .^ris^o^  L  ;  and  the 
tcanslations  of  the  OaUgorict  by  ICaunon,  1704,  and  Hejrdenrelch, 
1835.  (R.  AD.) 

CATERPILLAR.     See  BcTTTEBruis,  vol  iv.  p.  593. 

CATQUT  IB  the  name  applied  to  cord  of  great  toughness 
and  tenacity  prepared  from  the  intestines  of  sheep.  It  is 
used  for  the  strings  of  harps  and  violins,  as  well  as  other 
stringed  musical  instruments,  for  hanging  the  weights  of 
doolu,  for  bow-strings,  and  many  other  purposes  where 
toughness,  flexibility,  and  durability  are  required.  To 
prepare  catgut  the  intestines  are  cleaned,  freed  from  fat, 
and  steeped  for  some  time  in  water,  after  which  their 
external  membrane  is  scraped  off  with  the  back  of  a  knife 
or  other  blunt  tool  They  are  then  steeped  for  some  time 
in  an  alkaline  ley,  smoothed  and  equalized  by  drawing  out, 
bleached  with  sulphuric  fumes,  if  necessary  dyed,  sorted 
into  sizes,  and  twisted  together  into  cords  of  various 
numbers  of  strands  according  to  their  uses.  The  best 
■trings  for  musical  instruments  are  imported  from  Naples  ; 
and  it  is  found  that  lean  and  ill-fed  animals  yield  the 
toughest  gut. 

CATHAY.     See  Cnnri.  . 

CATHCART,  Sib  Geoboe  (1794-1854),  British  general, 
was  bom  in  London,  May  12,  1794.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  the  first  Earl  Cathcart,  a  distinguished  general  and 
diplomatist,  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen  in  1807,  and  afterwards  ambassador  to 
Stockholm  and  St  Petersburg.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Eton  College,  and  passed  thence  to  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  In  1810  he  entered  the  army, 
and  two  years  later  accompanied  his  father  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Russia.  With  him  he  joined  the  Russian  headquarters 
in  March  1813  ;  and  he  was  present  at  all  the  great  battles 
of  the  campaigns  of  that  year  in  Germany,  and  of   the 

>  Euai$  de  Critique  Cftnerale,  2d  ed.;  La  Logique,  L,  pp.  184.  190, 
^07-226. 

•  IH$mt$sion»,  p.  577. 
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following  year  in  France,  and  also  at  the  taking  of  "Fuk. 
The  fruits  of  Us  careful  observation  and  critical  study  ot 
these  operations  appeared  in  the  Commsntariet  which  he 
published,  in  1850,  a  volume  of  plain  soldier-like  history. 
prepared  from  notes  made  during  the  campaigns.  Aftei 
the  peace  of  1814  he  aocompanied  his  father  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna ;  and  while  in  that  city  he  was  appointed 
(March  1815)  extra  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  WeHington. 
He  was  present  at  Qaatre-Bras  and  at  Waterioo,  was 
named  fuU  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke,  and  remained  in  his 
staff  till  the  army  of  odcupation  quitted  France.  Re- 
appointed almost  immediately,  he  accompanied  the  diike  to 
the  Congresses  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Verona,  and  in  1826 
to  Prussia.  Promoted  lieutenanjt-colon^  in  1828,  he  served 
in  Kova  Scotia,  Bermuda,  and  Jamaica, — retiring  on  half* 
pay  in  1834.  After  three  years  he  was  recalled  to  active 
service,,  and  was  sent  as  commander  of  the  King's  Dragoon 
Guards  to  Canada,  where  he  played  un  important  part  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion  and  pacifying  the  Country.  In 
1844  he  returned  to  England  and  again  retired.  Two 
yeavs  later  he  was  appointed  deputy-lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  and  this  post  he  held  till  1852.  In  that  year  he 
was  offered  the  governorship  and  command  at  the  Cupe, 
This  he  accepted,  and  had  the  merit  of  bringing  to  a  dose 
the  Kaffre  War.  In  December  1^53  he  was  appointed 
adjutant-general  of  the  army.  In  1854  he  was  sent  to 
take  part  as  lieutenant-geaeral  in  the  Crimean  War,  and 
the  highest  hopes  were  fixed  on  him  as  a  scientific  and 
practically  experienced  soldier.  But  these  hopes  were  not 
to  be  fulfilled ;  for  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Inkermann, 
November  5,  1854.  His  remains,  with  those  of  other 
officers,  were  buried  on  Cathoart's  Hill,  Lord  Raglan,  the 
commander-in-chief,  attending  the  ceremony.  Sir  George 
Cathcart  married  in  1824  I^y  GeArgiana  Greville,  who 
survived  him,  and  by  whote  he  had  a  family  of  one  son 
and  seven  daughters.  At  the  time  of  his  deat^  he  was  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 

CATHEDRAL,  more  properly  Catbidral  Chubch 
{BccUtia  CcUkedrcUis),  the  chief  church  of  a  dioceee,  in 
which  the  bishop  has  his  official  seat  or  throne,  eatMra, 
The  earliest  example  given  of  the  use  of  the  tenn  JScdma 
CathedrcUit  is  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Tarragona^ 
in  516.  Another  primitive  designation  was  "  Ecclesia 
mater  "  or  "  matrix,  *'  indicating  the  gathedral  as  the  mother 
church  of  the  diocese.  As  b^g  the  chief  house  of  God, 
Domut  Dei,  of  the  district,  it  acquired  in  Germany  the 
name  of  Domkirche^axid  in  Itcdy  of  Duomo,  The  word 
"  Ecclesia  "  was  gradually  dropt,  and  by  the  10th  century 
the  adjective  "  cathedralis  **  took  rank  as  a  substantive* 
which  it  has  successfully  maintained  in  mos^  of  the  modem 
languages  of  Europe.  The  essential  distinction  between  a 
cathedral  and  all  other  churches,  via.,  that  it  is  the  church 
of  the  bishop,  containing  his  throne  of  office,  or  bishop  $ 
itool,  as  our  Saxon  forefathers  termed  it^  is  thus  well 
expressed  by  Hooker  {£ceL  Polit,,  vii.  8,  3),  "  To  note  a 
difference  of  that  one  church  where  the  bishop  hath  his 
seat,  and  the  rest  which  depend  upon  it,  that  one  hath 
been  usually  termed  ccUfudrcU,  according  to  the  same  sense 
wherein  Ignatius,  speaking  of  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
termeth  it  his  throne ;  and  Cyprian,  making  mention  of 
Evaristus,  who  had  been  bishop  and  was  now  deposed, 
termeth  him  cathedra  extorrem^  one  that  was  thrust  besides 
his  chair.  The  church  where  the  bishop  is  set  with  hia 
college  of  presbyters  about  him  we  call  a  mv;  the  local 
compass  of  his  authority  we  term  a  dioeete,"  A  bishop's 
see  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  bishop's  seat  {sedes,  stipe),  or 
cathedra^  and  is  only  in  a  secondary  sense  implied  to  the 
church  in  which  that  seat  is  placed,  and  the  city  in  which 
that  church  stands.  From  this  it  foUows  that  a  church 
may  lose  its  cathedral  rank  by  the  transference  of  the 
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lubop'i  8e»  to  isoUier  ehnrdiy  which  b j  that  tnoiif arance 

ftt  oooe  aaramei  tha  dignify  lost  bj  the  other.     Thne  the 

Ojiordahiie  Dorchaiter  wts  the  cathednl  of  the  Teat  Eeet 

Meraan   dioceae,  nntQ  in   1072   Bemigina  ramoyad  the 

iHffciMirw  to  lanodn,  while  the^  Waat  Mercian  prehttaa  at  one 

time  had  their  aee  at  Cheater  before  it  waa  f&naUy  fixed  in 

ita  earlier  habitation  at  Lichfield.     Thna  alao  in  1088  the 

ahbej  cJiorch  of  Bath  became  the  cathedral  of  Someraet- 

ihire,  whieh  for  nearlj'two  centuriea  had-  been  at  WeUa, 

^lara  after  a  brief  aojonm^  at  Qlaatonbniy  the  biahop'a 

throne  waa  apin  ptonanJHij  aet  np  in  1206.     Towarda 

the  doaa  of  tne  12th  century  the  cathedral  of  Oanterboiy 

wu  in  aome  danger  of  loaing  ita  rank,  the  contumacy  ii 

the  mooka  haying  canaad  Archbiahc^  Baldwin  to  conceiye 

the  idea  of  tranaferring  hia  official  aeat  to  the  choreh  of 

Haddngton,  which  wcmld  in  that  event  have  become  the 

cathedral   of  the  Kentiah  diooeae,  and  the  metropolitan 

dmrch  of  £n|^d.     Sach  a  plan  waa  actually  earned  out 

when,  early  in  the  ISth  century  (1220),  Biahop  Poore 

deaerted  the  cathedral  of  Old  Sarxun,  and  founded  the 

ezirting    cathedral    d    Saliabnry.      llie  period   of    the 

Ruformation  aaw  the  abbey  churchea  of  Biiatol,  Cheater, 

GloQceatar,  Ozf ord,  and  Peterborough,  and  for  a  abort  apace 

Wflatminater,  eleyaJad  to  cathedral  rank  by  being  made  the 

Mat  of  a  biahi^  a  change  which  haa  been  witiieaaed  in  the 

proaot  cenUiry  by  the  ^ataUiahment  of  the  aeea  of  Bipon 

lad  ICaacheater.     While  we  are  wilting,  the  church  of 

Cumbsae  haa  become  the  cathedral  of  the  Scottiah  diocaae 

of  Argyll  and  the  Idea,  and  theabb^  chnidi  of  8t  Albana 

ii  only  waiting  for  the  eompletioa  of  preliminary  neceaaaiy 

iRiDgemeQta  to  be  conatituted  tha  catiiedral  for  the  ooun^ 

tin  of  Hertf  ordahire  and  Eaaez. 

By  yery  early  canons  it  waa  decreed  that  cathedrala 
iboiild  only  be  eatabHahed  in  chief  dtiea.  The  Council  of 
laodicaa  (361),  following  the  kgialatioa  of  the  Council 
d  Sardica  (347),  prohibited  the  appointment  of  biahopa  in 
liOagaa  or  coon^  placea.  Throughout  the  Boman  empire, 
aliae  the  eocliwiaatkal  eoincided  with  the  ctyil  diyiaiona, 
tb  leata  of  reUgiona  authority  were  fixed  in  tiiie  aame 
ipota  aa  the  aeaia  of  temporal  authority,  the  biahop  phcing 
&i  MtfWra  in  the  city  where  the  tempoial  goyeraor  had 
pla&tad  hia  eunde  chair.  In  Britain,  howayer,  where,  in 
tba  eady  daya  whan  the  chnrdi  firat  deye]<^>ed  her  power, 
otiia  were  but  few  imd  inaignificant,  the  caae  waa  different 
Tbe  Udiop  waa  rather  the  biahop  of  a  diatriet  or  of  a  tribe 
tba  of  a  dty.  The  position  of  hia  cathedral  waa  dictated 
by  motiyea  of  oonyenience  and  aeourity  rather  than  by  the 
£gmty  and  populouaneaa  of  the  aite.  Not  unf  requently 
^  eolMns  waa  ndgratory.  Thia  atate  of  thinga  drew  to 
n  end  widi  the  conduaion  of  the  10th  century,  when  the 
coaolry  became  more  aettled,  and  the  Boman  ayatem  waa 
Sodly  ratified  by  the  Conndl  <4  London  (1075),  which 
onload  that  epiaeopal  aeea  a^mld  be  remoyed  from 
uvdl^  yillagea  to  walled  dflea.  In  obedience  to  thia 
teee  the  cathedrala  of  Saliabnry,  Chicheater,  and  Cheater 
ftb  laat  only  temporarily)  were  created, — aucceecUng  to 
^  apiaeopal  dignity  of  thoae  of  Sherborne,  Selaey,  and 
I^e^fidd  (Freeman,  Hid.  qf  Norman  C<mque$t,  yol.  iy. 
P^  414^20).  Other  tranaferencea  of  only  alightly  later 
^  ware  tiioae  already  mentioned  from  Dorcheeter  to 
liDeob,  and  from  Walla  to  Bath,  aa  well  aa  that  of  the 
Bttt  Aa^n  aee  'from  'glmjiam  to  Thetford  and  thence  to 
Horwidi. 

^^Wayer  aatahliahed,  the  cathedral  church  waa  regarded 
M  Wag;  what  it  uanally  waa  in  fact,  the  mother-church 
of  the  diitriet  dependent  upon  it  Thia  district  waa  for 
tbe  firrt  three  caoturiea  deaignatad  the  parochia  (wapouua) 
<tf  the  Udiop.  Qradually  the  term  dioee9e  {iiouctftri^), 
VQgiadly  aigniiying  a  ciyil  proyinceof  the  leeaer  aort, 
^**>*  ta  be  tranaf artiad  to  ecdeataatjeal  diyiaioiui,  to  the 


exduaion  of  ihe  earlier  name,  which  in  ita  fbnna,  parM^ 
paroiitt,  parroeekiOf  4c.,  waa  reetricted  ta  the  amaUar 
ecdeaiaatical  diatricta,  each  containing  a  aingle  churcL 
Cathedrala  in.  their  original  idea  pooaeaaed  much  of  a  mia' 
aionary  character.  The  diatriet  of  which  they  were  th]» 
ecdeaiaatical  centre  in  general  receiyed  tha  light  of  rell- 
gioua  truth  from  them.  They  weretly  headquartera  of  the 
biahop  and  hia  clergy,  from  which  the^  went  forth  for  the 
eyangeUaUon  of  the  heathen  inhabitanta— payout,  t.e., 
dwellera  in  the  poffi^  or  aurrounding  country  yillagea. 
To  thia  alao  they  returned  aa  their  home  for  rest  and 
ref reahment,  aa  well  aa  for  neceaaaiy  conference.  In  the 
worda  of  Dean  Milman,-*-'' Chriatianity  waa  firat  eatab- 
liahed  in  the  towna'aad  citiea,  and  from  each  centre  diffuaed 
itadf  with  more  or  leaa  aucceaa  into  the  acyacent  country. 
.  .  .  The  churchea  a4}aoent  to  tha  towna  or  citiea  either 
originally  were  or  becune  the  dioceae  of  the  city  bidiop  " 
{BitL  cf  CMdianitf,  bk.  iy.  c  1.  §  2).  Thua,  aa  Hooker 
aaya,  **  Towna  and  yillagea  abroad  receiying  the  faith  of 
Chriat  from  citiea  whereunto  they  were  adjacent,  did,  aa 
apirxtual  and  heayenly  coloniea,  by  their  aubjection  honour 
thoae  ancient  mother  churdiea  out  of  which  they  grew "  ' 
(Bed,  PoiU.f  bk.  yiL  c  8,  {  2).  In  aome  caaea,  howeyer, 
eapedally  in  Britain,  the  hiatory  of  the  cathedral  waa 
different  The  nuadonary  element  waa  thft  aame;  but 
inatead  of  atartingwith  a  biahop  aa  the  centre  of  oxsanized 
action,  eatabliahmenta  of  mianonary  prieata  were  rormed, 
with  a  diurch  aa  the  focua  of  thttr  religioua  life  and  a 
monaatery  aa  their  home,  which  only  tardily  attained 
cathedral  rank  by  the  appdntment  of  a  biahop  to  prealde 
oyer  them.  The  cadiedral  of  Worceater  ia  inetanced  by 
Ptolbaaor  Stubba  in  thia  relation,  aa  an  example,  '^lika 
Canterbury  itaelf,  of  a  ancceaaftkl  miadonary  eetabliahment, 
thua  attaming  ita  due  deydopment^  ("Cathedral  of 
Worceater  in  die  8th  century,*  ArehefoL  Jour.,  yoL  ziz.  p. 
244).  The  hiatory  of  the  miaaionary  work  of  the  Church 
of  En^^d  during  the  early  part  of  the  preaent  century 
reproduced  thia  aame  ayatem.  The  miaaionary  clergy  pre- 
ceded the  biah<n>,  and  cathedral  dignity  waa  impoaed  on  a 
churdi  not  origmally  erected  with  any  audi  object  Tha 
kat  twenty  yeara  haye  aeen  a  return  to  the  other  mora 
primitiye  plan  of  operationa. '  In  nawly-conatituted  dioceaea 
in  Africa  and  daewhere,  the  biahop  takea  the  lead  amonff 
hia  dergy  in  date  of  conatitution  aa  he  doea  in  offidu 
rank,  and  the  cathedral  church  ia  one  of  the  firat  require- 
menta  to  be  proyided  for.  The  true  diaracter  and  object 
of  a  cathedral  church  and  eetabliahment  are  thua  well  aet 
forth  by  Biahop  Stillingfleet . — '*  Eyery  cathedral  in  ito  firat 
inatitution  waa  aa  a  temple  to  the  whole  dioceae,  where  the 
worahip  waa  to  be  performed  in  the  moat  decent  and  con- 
atant  manner;  for  which  end  it  waa  neceaaary  to  haye 
auch  a  number  of  ecdeaiaatical  peraona  there  attending  aa 
might  atill  be  ready  to  do  all  the  officea  which  did  bdong 
to  the  Chriatian  church, — auch  aa  conatant  prayer  and 
hjrmna  and  preaching  and  cdebration  of  aacramenta,— • 
which  were  to  be  kept  up  in  auch  a  church,  aa  the  daily 
aacrifice  waa  in  the  Templa"  Though  it  waa  the  church 
of  the  biahop,  it  waa  eesential  for  ita  completeneaa  that  he 
ahould  be  aurrounded  by  hia  college  of  presbytera,  aa  the 
membera  of  the  body  of  which  he  waa  the  head.  The 
purpoee  of  thia  collective  body  waa  threefold  ^— (1.)  Con- 
aultatiye, — aa  the  eoncUium  fpucopi,  by  whose  advice  he 
might  be  atrengthened  in  all  important  mattera  concern- 
ing the  diocese;  (2.)  Mimaterial,— for  the  maintenance 
and  celebration  of  public  worship  in  ita  most  reverent 
and  dignified  form,  cum  ecuUu  et  jvbilatione ;  and  (3.) 
Dioceaan,— aa  the  biahop'a  officiala  in  the  administration  ot 
hia  diocese,  prepared  alao  to  go  forth  at  hia  l>i<i<^°8  ^  "^ 
aa  miaalonariea  or  evangeUaU  in  any  part  to  whion  ue 
might  aee  fit  to  aend  them.     In  thia  way  there  aprmos  »? 
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the  hoay  known  m  the  "  chapter "  of  the  cathedral, — a 
body  originaUj  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  bishop, 
aod  having  no- corporate  existence  apart  from  him.  This 
eoUectire  body  sometimes  consisted  of  "  seculars,*'  t.f.,  of 
clergy  not  bound  by  monastic  vows,  living  in  the  world, 
with  separate  homes  of  their  own ;  sometimes  of  "  regulars/' 
i.e.,  of  clergy  living%ccording  to  a  monastic  rule,  residing 
in  one  religious  community,  and  sharing  in  common 
buildings.  Of  both  bodies  the  bishop  was  the  head. 
When  the  cathedra)  was  the  church  of  a  monastery  and 
was  served  by  regulars,  the  bishop  was  regarded  as  the 
abbot;  and  when  the  chapter  consuBted  of  a  college  of 
secular  clergy,  it  owed  allegiance  to  no  one  but  the  bishop 
himself.  The  "  dean, "  the  present  head  of  all  English 
cathedral  chapters,  was  a  comparatively  late  addition,  not 
appearing  till  the  10th  or  11th  century.  He  had  been 
preceded  by  the  pn^poiUuSf  a  *'  prov^st^  *'  who  occurs  in 
the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  Earlier  still  we  find  the 
*'  archpresbyter,  **  who  was  gradually  supplanted  by  the 
archdeacon  "  exercising  chief  authority  among  the  cathedral 
clergy,  but  always  in  strict  subordination  to  the  bishop. 
Another  chief  officer  of  the  church— K>ne,  with  the  two  last, 
of  the  "  tria  culmina  ecclesiae  *' — was  the  "  custos  **  or 
"  primicerius, "  a  title  he  derived  from  his  name  being  that 
first  entered  on  the  waxen  tablet  or  Hst    The  strange  con- 

'tradiction  by  which  the  bishop  has  less  authority  in  the 
church  of  which  he  is  the  titular  head,  and  which  takes  its 
distinctive  appellation  from  his  throne,  than  in  any  other 
church  in  his  diocese,  only  gradually  came  into  existence.  It* 
was  partly  a  result  of  the  increase  of  his  diocesan  duties, 
partly  of  his  transformation  into  a  great  political'  officer  of 
the  state,  and  partly  of  the  organization  of  the  chapter  as  an 
independent  corporation.  '\^en  travelling  over  his  wide- 
spread diocese,  or  attending  upon  the  king  as  chancellor, 
or  other  high  officer,  the  bishop  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  internal  administration  of  his  cathedral,  and  the 
authority  naturally  tended  to  attach  itself  to  the  permanent 
chief  of  the  chapter,  while  he  gradually  sank  into  a  mere 
external  visitor  called  in  when  needed  to  correct  abuses,  or 
88  an  arbiter  to  settle  disputes.  Under  the  bishop  as  its 
nominal  head  the  chapter  of  a  full^  organized  cathedral, 
when  it  was  formed  of  secular  priests,  consisted  of  the 
q^uor  per$oncBf  or  four  chief  "  dignitaries  "  of  the  church, 
and  a  body  of  "  canons  "  or  "  prebendaries."  The  four 
high  officers  were— (1.)  the  '*  dean,"  as  the  general  head 
of  the  whole  capitular  body,  charged  with  the  internal 
discipline  of  the  corporation;  (2)  the  " prsscentor,"  or 
<*  chanter, "  who  was  charged  with  t]ie  management  of  the 

.  choir,  and  the  musical  arrangements  of  the  service ;  (3) 
the  "  chancellor,"  the  literary-man  of  tl^e  chapter,  who,  as 
theological  professor,  superintended  the  education  of  its 
younger  members,  delivered  lectures  himself,  and  procured 
the  deliveiy  of  sermons  by  others,  had  the  care  of  the 
library,  and  wrote  the  letters  of  the  body;  and  (4)  the 
'*  treasurer, "  not  in  the  modem  fiscal  sense  of  the  word, 
bat  the  officer  to  whose  care  were  entrusted  the  treasures 
of  the  church,  its  sacred  vesseb  and  altar  furniture,  reli- 
quaries, and  other  ornaments.  With  these  were  usually 
united  the  **  archdeacons,"  varying  in  number  with  the  size 
of  the  diocese,  who  were,  however,  more  diocesan  than 
cathedral  officers.  Next  after  these  dignitaries  the  main 
body  of  a  cathedral  chapter  consisted  of  *'  canons  "  or  "  pre- 
bendaries." The  former  name  they  received  originally  from 
being  enrolled  on  the  "  canon "  or  list  of  ecclesiastical 
officers,  though  subsequently  it  was  Supposed  to  have 
reference  to  their  being  bound  by  canons,  f.e.,  rules.  The 
additional  title  of  prebendary  was  given  to  those  canons 
who  enjoyed  a  separate  estate  (prcBbinda),  in  virtue  of  their 
position,  besides  their  share  of  the  corporate  funds.  Theee 
namea  were,  generally  speaking,  two  different  designations 


for  the  same  indrviduaL  A  canon  was  usually,  though 
not  alwajrs,  a  prebendary ;  but  a  prebendary,  as  a  member 
of  the  capitular  body,  was  always  a  canon.  The  life  oC 
the  canons  was  separate,  not  coenobitic.  Each  had  his 
own  house  and  his  private  establishment  The  attempt 
of  Chrodegangr  archbishop  of  Metz  (who  died  in  766), 
U^  force  a  semi-monastic  rule  on  canons,  with  a  commoD 
refectory  and  common  dormitory,  though  eagerly  adopted 
by  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  was  shurt-lived.  By  the 
middle  of  the  9th  cenWry  the  rule  was  indeed  established 
in  almost  all  the  cathedrals  of  France.  Germany,  and  lUlj, 
and  bad  also  been  adopted  in  England.  But  its  strict- 
ness proved  unpalatable  to  the  canons.  It  was  gradeally 
relaxed  everywhere,  and  found^  no  acceptance  in  Eng- 
land. The  distinction  between  " residentiary  "  and  "non- 
residentiary"  canons  had  its  origin  in  the  attempt  to 
combat  the  evils  consequent  on  pluralities.  The  canons 
having  other  preferments  were,  by  the  end  of  Uie  12th 
century,  genendly  non-resident.  Their  cathedral  duties 
were  performed  by  "vicars"  receiving  a  small  stipend. 
To  attract  them  into  residence  the  divisible  part  of  the 
corporate  revenue  was  ordered  to  be  shared  among  thoee 
canons  who  had  resided  for  a  certain  term.  This  created 
a  degree  of  confusion,  as  there  was  no  certainty  how 
many  canons  would  reside  during  a  given  year.  To 
obviate  this  irregularity  the  duty  of  reaidence  was  laid 
on  a  fixed  number  of  canons  only,  who  were  to  discharge 
the  ordinary  duties  of  the  cathedral  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  body  (Freeman  Cathedral  Essays,  pp.  148-149). 
The  establishment  of  "  vicars, "  or,  as  they  are  now  more 
usually  but  uostatutably  called,  "  minor  canons,"  as  a 
regular  and  permanent  part  of  the  cathedral  body, 
originally  due  to  non-residence,  was  sanctioned  through  thsj 
inability  of  some  of  the  canons  to  take  their  part  in  the 
choral  service  of  the  church.  In  most  cathedrals  each 
officer  had  his  deputy.  Thus  we  find  the  '*  sub-dean,!  th^ 
"sub-chanter"  or  "succentor,"  the  "  vice-chancellor,"  ai 
recognized  members  of  the  cathedral  stafil  Another  officer 
is  the  "  praelector,"  or  lecturer  in  theology,  who  in  some 
cathedrals  executes  the  duties  elsewhere  performed  by  tha 
chancellor. 

We  have  been  speaking  hitherto  of  the  cathedrals  of 
secular  canons.  The  monastic  cathedrala  differed  littk 
from  ordinary  monasteries,  save  in  being  ffovemed,  in  the 
almost  constant  absence  of  their  titular  abbot,  the  bishon^ 
bv  a  prior  as  the  real  head  of  their  socie^.  Cathedrali 
of  this  class  are  peculiar  to  England  and  Germany,  whidi 
received  its  religion  mainlv  from  England.  The  monks  o£ 
regular  clergy  who  served  them  were,  in  England,  cvetyJ 
where  of  the  Benedictine  order,  except  at  Carlisle,  when 
they  were  Austin  canons. 

The  distinction  between  monastic  and  secular  cathedral^ 
in  England  was  perpetutted  at  the  Beformation  under  th« 
new  titles  of  *'  Cathedrals  of  the  Old  Foundation  "  and 
"  Caifliedrals  of  the  New."  In  the  cathedraU  of  the  formd 
class  -the  foundation  remained  substantially  unchanged 
But  the  monasteries  attached  to  cathedrals  having  bpei 
suppressed  by  Henry  VilL,  together  with  the  othel 
religious  houses,  these  cathedrals  were  founded  afresh  aj 
chapters  of  secular  canons  presided  over  by  a  dean.  Thest 
new  chapters  were  eight  in  number,  viz.,  Canterburf, 
Durham,  Winchester,  Carlisle,  Ely,  Norwich,  Rochester] 
and  Worcester.  The  members  of  the  chapter  werj 
designated,  not  canons,  but  prebendaries,  tCd  impropel 
appellation,  as  none  had  any  separate  estate  or  "  prebends 
assigned  to  them.  The  highest  number  of  these  ne^ 
prebendaries  was  twelve,  at  Canterbury,  Durham,  and  Wiq 
Chester;  the  lowest  was  four,  at  Carlisle.  With  thsM 
monastic  cathedrals  may  be  classed  the  n6w  sees  fom« 
by  Henry  YIII.  from  existing  monasteries,  m,  Bristo^ 
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Caster,  OIoQcester,  Oxford,  aud  Peterboroagh.  The  con- 
ftitntton  of  these  cathedrals  was  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  monastio  cathedrals,  and  the  codes  of  statutes  almost 
idendcaL  In  all  the  cathedrals  of  the  New  Foundation 
the  precentor,  instead  of  being  a  chief  dignitarj  second 
onlj  to  the  dean,  is  one  of  the  minor  canons. 

The  cathedrals  of  the  Old  Foundation,  whose  constitution 
has  not  been  materially  changed  since  the  iStii  century, 
and  which  are  in  some  instances  still  governed  by  pre- 
RefonnatioD  statutes,  are  those  of  York,  London,  Chichester, 
Exeter,  Hereford,  Lichfield,  Lincoln^  Salisbury,  and  Wells, 
together  with  those  of  the  four  Welsh  bishoprics — Bangor, 
Uandaff,  St  Asaph's,  and  St  Darid'si  ^lonastic  cathedrals 
being  nterly  peculiar  to  England  and  Germany,  these  Old 
Foundation  cathedrals  "  are  those  whose  history  and  con- 
stitation  has  most  in  common  with  the  churches  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Western  Christendom  generally  **  (Fraeman,, 
«^,p.  139). 

To  these  must  be  added  the  two  recently-erected 
cathedrals  of  Manchester  and  Ripon.  Id  each  of  these 
cases  adTai^tage  was  taken  of  an  existing  collegiate 
establishment  on  which  to  graft  a  cathedral  No  prorision 
is  made  in  the  Act  for  the  founding  of  the  see  of  St  Alban's 
for  the  creation  of  a  capitular  body^ 

The  legislation  of  3  and  4  Victoria  reduced  all  the 
cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales  to  a  uniform  constitution. 
The  normal  type  is  that  of  a  dean  and  four  canona 
Canterbory,  Durham,  and  Ely,  however,  have  six  canons 
a>piece,  and  Winchester  and  Exeter  fiva  To  remove  still 
further  the  distinction  between  cathedrals  of  the  Old  and 
New  Foundation,  a  body  of  honorary  canons  was  called 
Into  being  in  the  latter  to  correspond  to  the  prebendaries 
of  tiie  former  foundations.  The  prebendal  estates  having 
been  alienated,  the  honour  in  each  case  is  equally  a  barren 
ooei 

la  not  a  few  of  the  English  caihedrals  the  due  perfor- 
mance of  the  choral  service  is  provided  for  by  a  corporation 
of  "  lay  vicars,"  forming  in  some  cases  an  independent 
body  endowed  with  estates  of  their  own.  The  chorister 
boys  also  in  some  cases  are  supported  and  educated  from 
the  proceeds  of  separate  estates.  The  "  priest  vicais,"  or 
^  minor  canons,"  in  several  instances,  also  have  their  own 
estates  and  form  a  corporation  by  themselves. 

It  doeti  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article  to 
enterupon  the  ritual  and  architectural  history  of  cathedrals, 
la  neither  of  these  respecto  do  they  differ  essentially  from 
ether  important  and  dignified  churches. 

£Bay»#»  Catktdrali,  edited  by  Dean  HowMn  ;  Freeman,  Catks- 
ini  Church  nf  WtlUi  Walc«tt,  CatXtdralia;  Bobertwn,  Hitlory  of 
At  CkriMtian  CkvreA  ;  iraman.  Sittory  </  OkriMianU^.    (E.  V.) 

CATECERINE,  Saikt.  The  Koman  hagiology  contains 
the  record  of  no  less  than  six  saints  of  this  name,  viz. : — 
L  St  Catherine,  virgin  and  martyr,  whose  day  of  com- 
memoration recurs  on  the  25th  of  November;  2.  St 
Catherine  of  Sweden,  who  died  abbess  of  Watxcn,  on  the 
34th  March  1381,  and  is  commemorated  on  the  2 1st 
of  that  month;  3.  St  Catherine  of  Siena,  born  in  1347, 
vhose  festal  day  is  observed  on  the  30th  of  April :  4.  St 
Gatherioe  of  Bologna,  whose  family*  name  was  Vigri,  and 
who  died  abbess  of  the  Convent  of  St  Clairs  in  that  city 
on  the  9th  March  1463 ;  6.  St  Catherine  of  Genoa,  who 
belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  Fieschi,  was  bom  about 
1448,  spent  her  life  and  her  means  in  succouring  and 
sttending  on  the  sick,  especially  in  the  time  of  the  plague 
which  ravaged  Genoa  in  1497  and  1501,  died  in  that 
city  in  1510,  was  canonized  by  Clement  XII.  in  1737, 
•ad  had  her  name  placed  in  the  calendar  on  the  22d  of 
Jdy  by  Benedict  XIV  ;  and  6.  St  Catherine  de'  Ricci,  of 
Fknace^  boqi  of  that  noble  family  in  1522,  who  became 


a  nun  in  the  con  rent  of  the  Dominicans  at  Prato,  died  in 
1589,  and  was  canonized  by  Benedict  XIY.  in  174€  who 
fixed  her  festal  day  on  the  13th  February. 

All  these  women  are  recorded  by  the  chroniclers  of  tho 
Roman  Church  to  have  worked  miracles.  Indeed  without 
this  essential  qualification  they  could  not  ha^e  been 
canonized:  The  Uvea  of  all,  save  that  of  Catherine  of 
Genoa,  whose  career  was  a  more  active  ono,  having  been 
siieut  mainly  in  the  hospitals  of  her  native  city,  were  passed 
in  the  practice  of  the  ordinary  monastic  virtues.  Pt 
Catherine  de'  Ricci  was  subject  to  long  trances  and  visions. 
And  of  St  Cathenne  of  Genoa  it  is  recorded,  that  that 
miracle  of  levitation  (or  being  raised  from  the  ground)^ 
which  IS  asserted  with  such  curious  frequency  to  have 
happened  to  various  saints,  frequently  happened  to  her, 
when  she  was  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. 

Of  all  these  saints,  however,  it  will  only  be.  necessary 
here  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  earliest  of  the  name,  who  is 
the  person  intended  when  the  Roman  Church  spesks  of  St 
Catherine  without  any  additional  designation,  and  then  to 
give  a  somewhat  more  detailed  account  of  tho  far  most 
celebrated  and  historically  imoortont  of  them  all,  St 
Catherine  of  Siena.  * 

History  has  exceedingly  little  to  tell  of  this  saint ;  history,  ^f^^ 
more  properly  so  called,  indeed,  has  nothing  at  alL  She|inand 
is  said  to  have  been  of  royal  parentage,  and  her  life  y^^^^'^y^ 
referred  to  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century.  She  was 
martyred  at  Alexandria.  She  was  especially  celebrated  for 
her  learning  and  philosophic  culture,  and  has  always 
been  considered  the  especial  patron  of  philosophical  schools. 
But  in  proportion  to  Uie  scantiness  of  authenticated  fact^ 
legendary  fable  has  been  abundant  in  furnishing  forth  lives 
of  the  saint  And  it  is  to  one  of  these  legends  that  tho 
well-known  presentiment  of  the  saint,  which  alone  is  likely 
to  cause  modem  readers  to  feel  any  interest  in  her  name, 
is  dua  It  is  said  that  in  revenge  for  the  discomfiture  of 
a  company  of  heathen  philosophers,  with  whom  she  had 
been  compelled  to  dispute,  the  holy  and  learned  lady  was 
bound  to  a  wheel  armed  with  spikes,  in  such  sort  that  every 
turn  of  the  machine  would  cause  the  spikes  to  pierce  her 
body.  But  the  cords  were  miraculously  broken,  and  tho 
malice  of  her  enemies  foiled.  Hence  St  Catherine,  virgin 
and  martyr,  is  always  represented  with  a  wheel,  and  the  * 
extreme  popularity  of  this  saint,  and  consequent  common- 
ness of  the  pictures  of  her,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a 
wheel  of  a  certain  construction  and  appearance  is  to  the 
present  day  called  a  Catherine  wheel  The  lover  of 
medieval  painting  may  be  warned  against  misUking  the 
pictures,  which  he  so  constantly  meets  with,  of  St  Catherine 
with  her  wheel,  for  representetions  of  St  Catherine  of  Siena, 
or  of  any  of  the  other  saints  Catherine,  who  all  of  them 
lived  a  thousand  years  or  more  later  than  the  first  and 
original  saint  of  tho  name. 

St  Catherine  of  Siena,  bom  in  that  city  in  tne  year 
1347,  was  a  daughter  of  Giacomo  Benincasa,  said  by  the  g^  cathe- 
hagiographers  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  nol.lorineof 
family  of  Borghese,  also  of  Sienese  origin,— a  connection, 
however,  which  has  been  repudiated  by  the  nobles  of  that 
subsequently  Papal  family.  It  seems  certain,  however, 
that  the  two  families  were  sprong  from  the  same  stock. 
The  researches  of  Signor  Grottanelli,  the  present  lil.rarian 
of  the  municipal  library  at  Siena,  have  enabled  him  lo 
constract  a  pedigree  of  the  saint,  which  may  be  considercj 
as  perfectly  authentic,  from  which  it  appears  that  she  waa 
one  of  thirteen  children  ;  and  that  her  father  Giacomo, 
who  died  when  she  was  one-and-twenty,  in  1368,  had  been 
one  of  ten.  Her  mother  Lapa,  who  was  the  grand-daughter 
of  a  "  poeu  volgare,"— that  is  to  soy,  a  poet  who  wrote  in 
the  then  nascent  Italian  tongue,— lived  to  he  eightyniiid. 
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To  her  and  to  ont  of  her  brothers,  and  tO  two  of  her  nieces, 
sundry  of  the  sainf  s  letters  are  addressed 

As  is  usual  in  the  Roman  hagiograph/^.the  first  and  con* 
temporary  biographer  of  St  Catherine,  her  confessor,  the 
Dominican  friar  Haimondo  (he  was  great-grandson  of  the 
celebrated  Pietro  /ielle  Yigne,  the  chancellor  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  11.,  and  became  the  24th  general  of  the  Domini- 
can order),  insists  largely  on  the  tendency  towards  sanctity 
which  marked  Catherine  in  her  earliest  years.  The 
austerities  and  self-inflictions  by  which  she  prepared 
herself  for  her  career,  and  gaye  proof  of  her  vocation  to 
those  around  her,  b^an  at  an  incredibly  early  age,  and 
went  on  increasing  in  intensity  till  they  pass  from  the 
probable  to  the  highly  improbable,  and  tnenoe  to  the 
manifestly  miraculous.  At  ^rt  years  old  it  Was  her  practice 
in  going  np  stairs  to.  kneel  at  each  step  to  the  Yirgia.  She 
habitually  flogged  herself  and  induced  other  children  to  do 
the  same,  at  six  yeaipB  of  age.  At  seven  she  deprived  her- 
self of  a  great  portion  of  her  food,  secretly  giving  it  to  her 
brother,  or  throwing  it  to  the  cats.  At  ^e  same  age  she 
would  watch  from  the  window  to  see  when  a  Dominican 
monk  passed,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  moved  on,  would  run 
down  and  kiss  ,the  spot  of  the  pavement  on  which  he  had 
placed  his  feet.  At  twelve  years  old  her  mother  begged 
her  to  comb  her  hair  and  warii  her  face  oftener.  Bui  this 
she  steadily  refused  to  do,  till  her  mother  requested  a 
married  sister  to  use  her  influence  with  Catherine,  to  which 
for  a  time  she  yielded  to  a  certain  degree.  This  yidding, 
however,  she  often  in  after-life,  as  her  confessor  testified, 
bewailed  witli  bitter  tears  of  penitence,  always  mentioning 
it,  when  she  made,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
frequently,  a  general  confession  of  her  sins. 

About  the  same  period  of  Catherine's  life,  her  twelfth 
year,  she  wholly  abandoned  the  use  of  animal  food.  At 
fifteen  she* left  off  wine.  At  twenty  she  gave  np  bread, 
living  only  on  uncooked  vegetables.  She  used  to  siee|>  but 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  four  and  twenty.  She  always 
flogged  herself  till  the  bloo<f  streamed  ^m  her  thi«e 
times  a  day.  She  lived  three  years  without  speaking. 
She  wore  a  chain  of  iron  round  her  body,  which  gradually 
ate  its  way  into  her  flesh.  And,  finidly,  she  remained 
wholly  without  food  for  many  years.  Catherine  began,  we 
are  told,  to  have  visjons  at  six  years  old.  Returning  home 
one  day,  about  that  time,  through  the  streets  of  Siena,  she 
saw  in  the  sky,  iounediately  over  the  Dominican  Church,  a 
throne  with  Christ  sitting  on  it,  dressed  in  Papal  robes, 
accompanied  by  St  Paul,  St  Peter,  and  St  John. 

But  these  practices  of  her  infancy,  and  these  early 
visions  were  but  preparatory  to  the  wOnders  of  a  later 
period.  Christ  appeared  to  her  daily  as  soon  as  she  retired 
to  her  cell,  as  iJie  informed  Father  Raimondo,  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  her  the  doctrines  of  religion,  which,  as 
she  said  to  her  confessor,  **  no  man  or  woman  ever  taught 
me,  but  only  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  sometimes 
by  means  of  inspiration,  and  sometimes  by  means  of  a 
clear  bodily  appearance,  manifest  to  the  bodily  senses,  and 
talking  with  me,  as  I  now  talk  with  you."  A  detailed 
account  of  these  manifestations  will  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  Father  Raimondo. 

It  ii  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  one  miraculous 
occurrence,  which  was 'deemed  the  great  and  culminating 
gloiy  of  the  saint,  and  has  occupied  the  most  prominent 
position  in  her  estimation  by  the  church,  and  in  the 
imaginations  of  her  admirers.  This  is  the  supernatural 
impression  on  her  hands  and  feet  of  the  scars  of  wounds 
conesponding  with  those  made  in  the  hands  and  feet  of 
the  Saviour  by  the  nails  which  fixed  Him  ta  the  cross. 
This  is  stated  to  have  occurred  at  Pisa,  and  is  asserted  by 
Father  Raimondo  to  have  happened  in  his  presence. 
Catherine  had  received  the,  sacrament,  and  fell,  as  usual 


with  her  at  such  times,  into  a  titnoe.  Ber  oonfeesor  and 
some  others  were  awaiting  her  recovery  from  it,  when 
they  saw  her  suddenly  rise  with  a  start  to  a  Imeeling 
posture,  with  her  arms  stretched  ont  horizontally,  and  in 
a  minute  or  two  more  fall  prostrate.  Soon  afterwards  she 
came  out  of  her  trance,  and  immediately  calling  aside  her 
confessor  said,  '*  Be  it  known  to  you,  my  father,  tibat  I 
now  bear  on  my  body  the  marks  of  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  "  Andly"  continues  Father  Raimondo^ 
**  having  told  her  that  I  had  observed  as  much  from  the 
movements  of  her  body,  while  she  was  in  hc^  trance,  aaked 
her  in  what  manner  the  Lord  had  performed  that  mir&cle  1 
And  she  said,  '  I  saw  the  crucified  Lord  descending 
towards  me  with  a  great  light,  which  caused  me,  from  the 
impetus  of  my  soul  to  meet  its  Creator,  to  raise  np  my 
body.  Then  I  saw  Siie  Uoody  rayi  descending  from  thiie 
scars  of  his  most  hdy  wounds,  and  directing  themsdvee  to 
the  hands  and  feet  and  heart  of  my  body.  Upon  which, 
knowing  what  the  mystery  was,  I  exclaimed,  O,  Lord,  my 
God,  let  not,  I, pray  you,  the  scars  appear  externally  on  mj 
body,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  have  them  internally.  Then, 
while  I  was  yet  speaking,  the  rays,  bef<»e  they  reached  me, 
turned  from  blood-colour  to  a  pure  and  ^>lendid  h^t,  and 
touched  the  five  parts  pf  my  body— that  is  my  hands,  my 
feet,  and  my  heart'  I  asked  her  further.  Do  you  now  fed 
in  those  spots  any  sensible  paint  To  which,  ^lith  a  deep 
sigh,  she  replied,  '  So  great  is  the  pain  I  feel  in  all  tlioee 
five  places,  but  especially  in  my  heart,  that  it  a{^>eaxs 
impossible  to  me  to  live  many  day%  unless  the  Lord 
perform  some  further  miracle.'  * 

L:i  order  to  appreciate  the  importance  and  bearing  of 
this  celebrated  miracle,  the  fierce  and  bitter  rivalry  whic^ 
existed  between  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  St  Franos  had,  some  half  century  jm^ 
viously,  received  these  five  wounds  in  the  same  way.  The 
marks  are  familiarly  known  among  hagiographera  and 
their  readers  as  the  Stifffnata  ;  and  the  having  received 
them'  was  considered  the  crowning  glory  ol  6t  Francis,  and 
was  the  exclusive  boast  of  his  Fraudaoans.  But  now  the 
Dominicans  were  even  with  them.  The  Sieneae  Pope,  who 
canonised  his  townswonuui  Catharine,  Pius  IL,  gave  hia 
approbation  to  a  service,  in  which  this  reception  of  the 
iti^^mata  was  prominently  asserted.  And  so  severely  wms 
the  blow  felt  by  the  indignant  Franciscans  that  thej 
obtained  from  the  next  Pope  but  oite,  Sixtus  IV.,  himeelf 
a  Franciscan,  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  St  Francis  had  an 
exclusive  right  to  and  monopoly  of  that  especid  miracle, 
and  that  it  was  accordingly  forbidden  to  represent  Bi 
Catherine  receiving  the  Higmata  under  pain  of  ecclesias- 
tical censures.  The  tendency  observable  in  many  of  the 
austerities  and  miracles  said  to  have  been  suffered  and 
done  by  St  Catherine,  to  outdo  the  austerities  and  miracles 
of  other  saints,  especially  St  Francis,  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  this  of  the  t^tgmata.^  The  degree  in  which 
it  served  the  purpose  of  the  Dominicans  is  the  measure  of 
the  suspicion  attaching  to  it  But  there  is  nothing 
incredible  in  the  supposition  that  Catherine  may  have 
imagined  in  her  trance  all  that  she  had  related ;  and  still 
less  is  it  unlikely  that  such  diseased  dreamings  may  have 
been  the  natural  product  of  a  waking  fancy,  filled  with, 
and  dwelling  on,  this  much  envied  manifestation.  Perhaps 
the  condition,  so  providently  introduced,  as  it  would  seem, 
that  the  scars  were  not  to  be  visible,  may  be  suggestive  of 
a  fraudulent  intention.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  he 
observed  that  if  such  a  fraud  had  been  planned,  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  cue,  who  habitually  subjected  her  body 
to  so  much  suffeiing,  to  submit  to  the  required  wounds 
beforehand.  It  will,  however,  probably  be  felt  by  moet 
readers  of  the  above  quoted  narrative  of  Father  Raimondo 
that  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it  many  of  the  marks  of  uatnii^ 
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-fvlnesa.  The  monk's  ttatement  tlist  he  had  known  what 
was  taking  place  from  the  movements  of  her  body  would 
jeem  to  be  veiy  snggeetiTe  of  a  foregone  purpose  and  plan. 
On  the  other  hand  it  maj  be  argued  that  this  is  so  obvious, 
that  the  monk  would  never  have  committed  himself  to 
each  a  statement  had  not  it  been  the  simple  truth. 

The  celebrated  and  learned  Tomasseo,  whose  literary 
reputation  probably  stands  higher  with, his  countrymen 
than  that.of  any  other  living  writer,  and  who  is  the  latest 
writer  on  St  Catherine,  accepting  her  works  and  character 
in  the  spirit  of  an  enthusiastic  devotee,  writes  in  the  essay 
on  St  Catherine,  which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  latest 
#dition  of  her  works  (4  vols.,  Florence,  1860),  as  follows  : 
**  If  by  the  mere  play  of  the  imagination  a  person,  who 
has  had  a  Iknb  cut  off,  feels,  nevertheless,  pain  in  the  part 
which  has  been  removed ;  if  the  force  of  thought  often 
creates  bodily  Ols  and  cures  them,  it  would  be  in  contradic- 
tion to  all  philosophy  and  all  the  laws  of  criticism  to  deny 
that  a  woman  rendered  by  love  profoundly  apprehensive 
ol  the  sufferings  of  another,  may  feel  pain  in  her  own 
person,  in  that  same  spot  of  the  body  where  the  loved 
penon  feels  or  felt  it.  It  would  be  to  deny  to  Catherine 
that  privilege  of  sympathixing  piety  and  tender  humanity, 
which  we  grant  to  the  French  moUier,  who  exclaims,  J^ai 
mal  d  lapoiirine  de  maftlUt  And  for  Catherine  Jesus 
was  nlive,  was  present  in  her  heart,  in  her  eyes.  AU  her 
being,  as  all  the  world,  was  full  of  him."  The  recognised 
pheAomenon»  hbwever,  to  which  the  eloquent  philologist 
rsfeltas  is  a  purely  physiological  one;  and  it  is  for 
physidogists  to  determine  what  amonnt  ci  analogy  may  be 
diservrerable  between  that  known  fact  and  the  sensation  of 
bodilj  pain  from  which  Catherine  dedared  herself  to  be 
suffering,  when  she  had  recovered  from  her  trance ;— or 
nther  that  respecting  which  Catherine  is  said  to  have 
nade  such  a  declaration  by  the  Dominican  her  confessor 
and  biographer.  For  in  weighing  the  extremely  curious 
^neation  of  the  amount  of  conscious  imposture  which  may 
probably  be  supposed  to  have  been  mingled  with  other 
elements  in  the  extraordinary  narrative,  it  is  very  necessary 
to  remember  that  we  have  thd  testimony  and  statements 
oC  Catherine  only  through  the  medium  of  the  general  of 
the  order,  to  the  lame  and  gloiy  of  which  Catherine's 
■aintly  fame  and  glory  was  so  all-important 

It  is  Important  to  observe  in  this  connection  that 
TBrioos  statements  of  her  confessor  will  leave  little  doubt 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  have  made  that  form  of  malady 
called  catalepsy  their  study,  or  even  of  those  who  have 
witnessed  the  phenomena  attending  it,  that  Catherine  was 
subject  to  constantly-recurring  attacks  of  catalepsy.  And 
physicians  will  probably  deem  the  hint  above  thrown  out, 
to  the  effect  that  the  saint  was  in  the  habit  of  throwing 
henelf  into  this  state  "as  much  as  she  could,"  not 
unimportant  It  is  unnecessaiy  in  this  place  to  do  more 
than  call  attention  by  a  passing  word  to  the  very  remark- 
able similarity  between  some  of  the  phenomena  described 
by  Father  Baimondo  and  those  attending  many  veiy  well- 
Imown  cases  of  animal  magnetism. 

But  if  doubts  and  difficulties  crowd  thickly  about  the 
whole  of  that  portion  of-  Saint  Catherine's  story  which  has 
obtained  for  her  the  pre-eminence  of  saintship,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  public  events  of  her  life,  which  make  part  of 
the  nndoubted  history  of  her  time,  are  hardly  less  extra- 
ordinaiy  and  surprising.  In  the  year  1376,  the  29th  of 
Catherine's  life,  Gregoiy  XL  was  living  and  holding  the 
Fapal  ecort  at  Avignon.  He  was  the  last  of  seven  French 
Ft^ws  in  succession  who  had  done  so,  and  had  perpetuated 
for  seventy-three  years  what  ecclesiastical  writers  are  fond 
ol  terming  "  the  Babylonian  captivity  of  the  church.^  To 
nit  aa  end  to  this  absent^ism,  and  to  bring  back  the 
Apacy  to  Italy  was  the  cherished  and  anxious  wish  of  all 


good  Italians,  and  espeoially  of  all  Italian  ohurchmen. 
Petrarch  had  urgently  pressed  Urban  Y.,  Gregory's  imme- 
diate, predecessor,  to  accomplish  the  deeired  change ;  a^ 
Dante  had  at  an  earlier  date  laboured  to  bring  about  the 
same  object  But  both  had  failed  in  front  <oi  the  greal^ 
difficulties  which  attended  the  step.  The  French  cardmals, 
who  surrounded  the  Pope,  were  anxious,  of  course,  to  detain 
him  in  France.  The  king  of  France  threw  all  his  influence 
into  the  same  scale.  The  French  Pope's  own  prejudices 
and  wishes  were,  of  course,  enlisted  on  the  same  side. 
Rome  itself  and  the  dominions  of  the  church,  which  the 
violences  and  usurpations  of  the  Roman  barons  kept  in  a 
chronic  state  of  rebellion,  made  the  Eternal  City  anything 
but  an  inviting  residence.  There  was  also  considerable 
truth  in  the  representations  insiBted  on  bj  several  of  the 
French  Popes,  that  the  rising  importance  of  the  northern 
churches  had  in  a  great  degree  changed  the  central  point 
of  the  ecclesiastical  world,  and  that  the  church  could  mors 
advantageously  be  governed  from  a  French  than  from  aa 
Italian  city.  Thus  all  the  influences  which  Italy  had  for 
many  years  past  striven  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  popes,  to 
induce  them  to  return  to  their  own  city  had  failed*  And 
it  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Catherine,  the 
illiterate  daughter  of  an  obscure  Sienese  dyer,  determined 
to  try  her  powers  of  persuasion  and  argument  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  which  the  princes  of  the  church 
and  the  greatest  men  of  Italy  had  in  vain  attempted.  For 
this  purpose  Catherine  proceeded  to  Avignon  in  tiie  summer 
of  1376.  And  in  the  September  of  that  year  the  Pope  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Rome.  It  is  true  that  he  did  this, 
intending  after  a  sojourn  in  the  Eternal  City  to  return  to 
France,  and  he  would  almost  .certainly  have  done  so,  had 
he  not  been  prevented  by  death.  But  the  dyer's  daughter 
did,  as  things  fell  out,  succeed  in  her  enterprise,  and  moved 
the  centre  of  Europe  back  again  once  more  to  its  old  place 
in  Rome  1  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  to  attribute  the 
Pope's  return  to  Rome  to  Catherine's  intervention  is  a 
notable  instance  of  a  post  hoe  ergo  propter  hoe  inference. 
But  many  proofs  mi^t  be  given  from  various  writers  to 
show  that  it  was  unquestionably  believed  in  her  own  day 
that  Catherine  had  been  the  real  moving  cause  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Papacy  to  Rome.  (See  especially 
Ammirato,  Istorie  Florentine,  vol  v.  p.  130,  ed.  Flor., 
1824.)  After  many  other  joumeyings  she  arrived  in 
Rome  on  the  28th  of  November  1378,  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  Pope ;  and  there  she  died  on  the  29th 
of  April  1380,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  Father  Raimondo 
was  then  at  Qenoa,  and  declares  that  in  that  city,  at  the 
hour  of  her  death,  he  heard  a  voice  communicating  to  him 
a  last  message  from  Catherine,  which  he  afterwards  found 
she  had  uttered  on  her  deathbed  word  for  word  as  he 
heard  it,  '*  and  of  this,"  he  adds  solemnly, "  let  that  Eternal 
Truth,  which  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived,  be 
witness." 

Catherine's  works  consiet  of  a  treatiBe  occupying  a  cloaely^rinted 
quarto  Tolome, ^hich  Father  Raimondo  describee  aa  "a  dialogne 
between  a  aool,  which  aaVed  four  questiona  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
nine  Lord,  who  made  answer  and  gave  inatxttction  in  many  most 
useful  trotha," — of  her  lettcre,  873  in  number,  and  of  26  pray  era. 
The  dialogue  is  entitled,  21u  Book  of  Divitu  Doctrine,  giv^n  in 
perton  by  God  tht  Father,  speaking  to  the  mind  of  the  moet  glorioue 
and  holy  virgin  Catherine  of  Siena,  and  written  down  a$  she 
dietated  it  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  she  being  the  while  entranced,  and 
actually  hearing  what  God  spoke  in  her.  The  work  is  declared  to 
have  been  dicUted  by  the  saint  in  her  father's  house  in  Siena,  a 
little  before  she  went  to  Rome,  and  to  have  been  completed  on 
the  13th  of  October  1378.  This  dialogue  haa  been  divided  into 
five  parts,  though  no  such  division  ejusted  in  it  aa  it  fell  from  her 
lipa.  The  first  four  parts  exist  in  manuscript,  aa  taken  down  from 
the  lipa  of  the  entranced  saint ;  but  the  fifth  treatise  is  not  extant 
in  the  original,  but  only  in  the  Latin  version  of  Father  Raimondo, 
from  wtiich  the  published  Italian  version  has  been  re-translated. 
The  French  oratorian,  Father  Caaimir  Ondin,  in  hia  supplement  at 
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Bfloladtatiol  writsn,  omlttsi}  b^  BeUarmiiii,  Mtys  Toy  qiii«tly» 
**fl]M  wrot«^  or  Baimoodo  d»  Vmoia  wrote  in  h&t  nanu^  a  work 
inaoiibed,**  Ac.,  ko.  And  it  is  verj  ^oniblA  th»t  the  wuipioion 
indicated  maj  be  %  jiujk  one ;  bat  there  u  nothing  in  the  matter  of 
the  work  itaelf  to  belle  the  origin  attribnted  to  it  It  may  be  re- 
marked, howerer,  that  the  con^xt,  aa  it  atanda,  deea  not  even  ^tend 
to  give  the  unbroken  utterances  of  the  saint  It  ia  intermmgled, 
wiUiout  any  advertisement  to  the*reader,  typographical  or  other, 
that  he  ia  aoout  to  enter  on  matter  of  a  dlffersnt  authorship,  with 
long  passagea  descriptive  of  the  saint's  mode  of  receiving  the 
revelation,  written  m  the  person  of  the  secretary.  But  the 
•amf  s  own  utterances  are  exactly  such  aa  might  h*ve  been  ex- 
pected from  such  a  patient  They  resemble  the  worst  and  emptiest 
styls  of  ths  pulpit  eloquence  of  her  time  and  country,  and 
consist  entirely  oi  mere  verboee  and  repetitive  inanities  and  plati- 
tudes. It  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  being  strongly 
reminded  of  the  productions,  which  have  been  given  forth  in 
these  latter  days  as  spiritual  communications  made  to  persons  in 
trance  or  otherwise  constituting  themselves  **  mediums," — a  simi- 
larity which  su^^flj^ests  sundry  curious  oonsiderationa.  The  most 
probable  supposition  seems  to  be  that  these  "dialogues"  were 
composed  by  Father  Raimondo,  from  notes  taken  down  from 
Cktbuine's  trance  ramblings.  The  26  prayers  might  have  been 
expected  to  throw  more  light  on  the  character  and  mental  calibre 
of  the  saint,  whose  communings  with  the  Infinite  they  represent 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  gathered  firom  them.  The  im- 
pression they  are  calculated  to  produce  is  either  that  the  saint 
was  a  aelf-oonseiout  actor  and  pretender,  or  that  they  are  not  her 
oompositions, — the  latter  perhaps  being  the  ipore  probable  hy- 
pothesis. Though  addressed  in  form  to  the  Deity,  there  is  little  in 
these  effusions  tlukt  can  with  accuracy  be  called  prayer.  The  speaker, 
or  rather  writer,  seems  continually  to  forget  his  «vowed  object, 
.and  runs  off  into  long  statements  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  and  ecclesiastical  positions  based  thereon,  evidently 
prompted  rather  by  didactic  views  sa  to  mortal  hearers,  than  by 
effort  to  hold  communion  with  the  Almighty.  It  ia  all  dry,  cold, 
repetitive,  verbose  theology,  instead  of  the  warm  utterances  of  either 
a  contrite  or  a  thankful  heart  It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  of  the 
saint's  letters,  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  her  reputed 
works.  They  are  373  in  number,  and  form  two  stout  quarto  volumes 
of  the  Lucca  edition.  In  the  four  octavo  volumes  of  the  recent  cheap 
Milan  reprint,  only  the  first  198  are  given,  thoi^  no  word  appears 
to  indicate  that  the  collection  is  imperfect  On  the  oontrary,  the 
fourth  volume  is  entitled  "  4th  and  last"  Still  more  recently  the 
letters  have  been  reprinted  by  Barb^  at  Florence,  1860,  in  4  vols, 
small  octavo,  with  a  preliminary  notice  of  the  saint  prefixed  by  the  oele* 
brated  Niccol6  Tommaseo,  C9n3i8ting  of  210  pages.  The  873  letters 
of  the  entire  collection  have  among  uiem  many  addrcMncd  to  kings, 
popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  oonventual  bodies,  and  political  corpora- 
tions, SB  well  as  a  great  number  written  to  private  individuals.  And 
it  seems  very  strange  that  among  so  many  oorresnondents  of  classes 
whose  papers  are  likely  to  be  j»reeerved,  and  many  of  whom, 
especially  the  monastic  communities,  would  assuredly  hiave  attached 
a  nigh  value  to  such  documents,  no  ons  original  of  any  of  these 
documents  should  have  been  preserved.  OiroUmo  Oigli,  the  editor 
of  the  quarto  edition  of  the  saint's  works,  printed  at  Lucca  and 
Siena,  1707-18,  an  enthusiastio  inrestigator  and  collector  of  every 
description  of  information  reffarding  her,  givea,  in  his  preface  to  the 
letters,  a  careful  account  of  uie  manuscript  collections  from  which 
they  have  at  different  times  been  printed,  but  has  not  a  word  to 
say  of  any  scrap  of  original  document  The  epistlea  were  first  printed 
b^  Aldus  in  1500,Just  120  years  after  Catherine's  death.  The 
difficulties  oonnectea  with  the  subject  of  the  true  authorship  of  these 
letters  are  much  complicated  by  questions  rsspecting  Catherine's 
capability  of  writings  and  her  own  statements  of  the  miraculous 
manner  m  which  she  acquired  that  accomplishment  The  discus- 
sion of  these  difficulties  would  require  a  laiger  space  than  can  here 
be  allotted  to  the  subject  And  the  resder  curious  on  the  subject 
may  be  referred  to  a  Ufe  of  the  saint  by  Mr  TroUope,  ftt>m  which 
much  of  the  present  notice  has  been  taken.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  however,  that  a  laise  portion  of  the  letters  were  written  by 
the  hands  of  secretaries^  The  very  high  reputation,  and  that  not 
wholly  of  a  pietistic  or  ecdesiastioal  nature,  which  this  large  mass 
of  writings  has  enjoyed  for  several  centuries  wjQl  probably  appear  to 
most  l^glish  readers  an  extremely  singular  &ct  A  great  aeal  of 
the  praise  bestowed  on  St  Catherine's  writings  by  Itslian  critics  has 
reference  to  their  style  and  diction.  Written  at  a  time  when  the 
language,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  Dante,  of  Petrarch,  and  of  Boc- 
caccio, was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  in  a  dtr  at  all  timea  celebrated 
for  the  puri^  of  its  vernacular,  they  have  by  the  common  consent 
of  Italian  scholars  taken  rank  as  one  of  the  acknowledged  classics 
of  the  language,— as  a  t*9ta  di  lingua,  as  the  Tuscan  purists  say. 
The  Delia  Cruscans  have  placed  them  on  the  jealously-watched  list 
of  their  authorities,  and  an  enthusiastic  Sienese  compatriot  the  be- 
fore-mentioned Qirolamo  Gigli,  has  completed  a  vooabulario  CaUrini' 
anOf  after  the  fashion  of  tiiose  consecrated  to  the  study  of  the  works 
of  Hom«r  end  Cicera     Of  course  no  one  from  the  *' barbarous  " 


tide  of  ths  Alps  can  pennit  hioiself  any  word  of  obMmtion  on  this 
point,  especially  whMi  ths  iudgment  is  in  ths  main  oonfirmsd  by  ths 

vanthority  of  the  greatest  of  living  Italian  critics,  Niocol6  Tommaseo. 
Had  no  such  decisive  opinion  been  extant  to  guide  his  ignotance, 
it  might  psrhaps  have  seemed  to, a  foreigner  that  the  sainfs  style 
waa  loose  in  its  syntax,  intricate  in  its  construction,  and  terribly 
overloaded  with  the  merest  verbosity.  But  the  philological  excel- 
lencies of  her  writings  are,  after  aU,  the  least  part  of  the  (Hviee 
that  has  been  lavish«l  on  Catherine  as  an  author.  Her  adminn 
enlarge  on  the  moving  eloquence,  the  sxalted  piety,  tba  noblo 
Mutiments,  the  sound  aigumentation  of  her  compositions,  specially 
the  letters. 

So  large  a  number  of  devout  writers  havs  oocui^ed  their  mm 
on  ''legends**  and  biograf^es  of  Saint  Catherine  that  it  would  bs 
far  too  lengthy  a  task  to  attempt  to  give  even  a  list  of  them. 

^The  public  library  of  Siena  contains  no  less  than  79  works  sf 
which  the  popular  saint  of  the  city  is  the  sul^t  Almost  aU  ef 
them,  however,  seem  to  be  based  more  or  less  directly  and  avowedly 
on  the  work  of  Father  Baimondo.  And  enough  has  been  said  t» 
give  the  reader  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  book.  Of  Giro* 
huno  Gigli's  Fooabulario  CaUriniano  mention  has  also  bten  mads. 
Of  course  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  tlus  work  rogards  ths 
ssint's  writings  in  a  purely  philological  point  of  view.  But  ths 
ourioua  fate  which  attendied  this  work  may  be  noticed.  It  was 
burned  by  the  hangman  at  Florence,  not  because  it  wss  soppooed  Is 
contain  any  heterodoxy  in  matter  of  religion,  but  merely  Decanss 
the  Delia  Crusca,  which  is  occasionally  somewhat  slily  satirised  ia 
it,  was  enraged  at  the  position  taken  up  b^  the  author,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Sienese  is  a  purer  dialect  of  Italian  than  the  Florentine ! 
The  notice  of  Saint  Catherine  l*^  Kiocold  Tommasso,  prefixed  to  ths 
most  recent  edition  of  St  Catherme's  works,  haa  also  be«u  mentioned. 
It  cannot  be  called  "  a  life  "  in  any  sense.  For  ths  author  makes 
no  attempt  to  relate  the  stoiy  of  her  career,  or  to  examine  the  evi- 
dence for  any  of  the  anecdotee  which  he  does  relate.  It  ia  written 
in  a  strain  of  enthusiastic  pietistic  sdmiration,  which  fa  certainly 
curioua  in  the  case  of  a  highly-cultured  19th  century  layman  ;  and 
its  principal  value  consiats  in  the  judgment  on  the  purely  Utersiy 
merits  of  the  writer,  by  one  who  must  bs  admitted  to  be  the  greatest 
Uving  critic  of  Italy.  (T.  A.  T.) 

CATHERINE  I,  wife  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Roaiia, 
and  after  hie  death  for  two  years  (1725-27)  empress  of 
Aussia,  was  the  natural  daughter  of  a  country  girl  io 
Liyonia.  Being  left  utterly  destitute  when  a  mere  child, 
she  was  brought  up  by  a  Lutheran  pastor  of  Marienbur^ 
named  Gliick.  About  1702,  at  a.  pretty  early  age,  she 
was  married  to  a  Swedish  dragoon,  from  whom,  however, 
she  was  almost  immediately  separated  by  the  Ticissitudes 
of  war.  She  neyer  saw  him  again ;  for  she  was  carried  off 
by  the  Russian  forces,  and  was  slave  or  mistress  to  mors 
than  one  Russian  general,  last  of  all  to  Prince  Menschikofi^ 
in  whose  house  she  attracted  the  notice  of  the  ccar.  The 
czar  was  struck  by  her  beauty  and  good  sense,  and  made 
her  his  mistress,  and  then  his  wife  publicly  in  1711. 
After  that,  in  the  same  year,  she  performed  a  service 
to  her  husband  for  which  she  will  always  be  remembered 
in  histoiy.  In  the  campaign  on  the  PrUth,  Peter,  with  aa 
excessive  contempt  of  the  generalship  and  other  militaiy 
qualities  of  the  Turksi  had  rasUy  placed  himself  in  s 
position  in  which  he  was  completely  surrounded  and  cutoff 
from  all  supplies.  From  this  peril  he  was  relieyed  by 
Catherine,  who  was  expert  enough  to  collect  the  necesssxy 
sum  for  bribing  the  Turkish  general,  and  in  this  way  to 
bring  about  a  tolerable  peace.  Next  year  she  was  solemnly 
crowned  empress  at  St  Petersburg.  She  continued  to  be 
the  faithful  companion  and  adviser  of  the  czar,  till  his 
death  in  1726.  After  that  event  she  was  herself  raised 
to  the  Russian  throne,  chiefly  through  the  address  of 
her  former  lord,  Prince  MenschikofiT,  who  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  party,  and  gained  over  the 
guards  at  the  capital  Her  reign  of  two  years  was  in 
no  wise  remarkable.  Menschikoff  was  her  minister,  and 
directed  affairs  almost  at  his  pleasure.  Catherine  was  by 
no  means  free  from  the  vices  then  prevalent  at  the  Russisn 
court  She  spent  whole  days  in  dissipation,  which 
hastened  her  end.  She  died  in  1727,  being  s<»newhere 
about  forty  years  of  age.  She  was  evidently  a  woman  of 
considerable  insight  and  expertness,  able  to  manage  the 
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eooentric  czar  in  Iiis  violent  and  extravagant  moods,  and 
above  all  capable  of  sTmpathizing  with  Mm,  and  aasisting 
Inm  in  his  great  schemes,  though  -^he  conld  neither  read 
norwrite^ 

CATHERINE  II.,  empress  of  Russia,  was  bom  at 
Stettin  in  1729 ;  bj  the  dethronement  of  her  husband  Pcter 
m,  and  the  exclusion  of  her  son,  she  ascended  the  Rus- 
sian throne  in  1762,  and  occupied  it  till  her  death  in  1796. 
^er  father,  who  was  prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbet  in  Upper 
Saxony,  served  in  the  Prussian  army.  Her  mother,  a  peevish, 
hard-tempered,  and  pedantic  German  of  the  old  school,  gave 
her  a  severe  education,  which,  however,  did  not  crush  but 
strengthen  the  mascuh'ne  temper  of  her  daughter. 

The  Empress  Elisabeth,  having  selected  her  nephew 
Peter,  the  duke  of  Holstein-Qottorp,  as  her  successor  on  the 
tlibone,  had  requested  a  sister  of  Frederick  of  Prussia  to 
be  the  wife,  of  the  future  emperor.  But  aware  of  the 
extraordinary  manners  then  prevalent  at  the  Russian 
court,  Frederick  shrunk  from  ike  proposal  and  suggested 
the  princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst  Proposals  being  made 
in  that  quarter  and  thankfully  accepted,  the  princess, 
whose  original  name  was  Sophia  Augusta,  was  conducted 
to  Boflsia  by  her  mother  in  1744 ;  a&r  some  preUminary 
religious  instruction  she  received  the  name  of  Catherine,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  Greek  Church,  and  was  at  Ungth.  in 
1745  with  due  splendour  married  to  Peter,  who  was  only  a 
year  older  than  herself.  The  marriage  proved  an  unhappy 
and  iU-assorted  oncw  While  Catherine  grew  up^  to  be  a 
handsome,  strong-minded,  and  ambitious  lady,  Peter 
passed  his  life  apparently  on  the  very  borders  of  idiocy, 
llough  not  destitute  of  generous  and  even  noble  impulses, 
he  was  silly,  wayward,  and  extravagant  Excluded  from 
all  serious  employment,  and  indeed  incapable  of  it,  he  spent 
his  time  in  drilling  a  troop  of  dogs  that  he  kept  in  a  kennel 
adjoining  his  wife's  sleeping  apartments,  executed  martial 
law  on  the  rats  he  used  to  train  to  the  same  military 
fanetions,  and  felt  very  angry  when  Catherine  ventured  to 
laugh  at  the  extravagance  of  his  proceedings.  From  early 
bo^ood  he  had  been  habituated  to  strong  drink,  and,  as 
he  grew  up,  he  was  intoxicated  every  day.  He  insisted,  too, 
on  making  his  own  Wife  his  confidante  in  the  ceaseless  love 
intrigues  he  carried  on  with  the  ladies  of  the  court  Such 
was  the  husband  to  whom  the  poor  girl  of  fifteen  was 
married^  and  the  man  who  was  to  have  uncontrolled  power' 
over  a  vast  empire.  For  a  long  time  Catherine  did  her 
best  to  induce  him  to  act  in  a  reasonable  way,  but  with 
little  success.  His  wild  and  drunken  habits  continued, 
and,  from  mere  caprice  as  much  as  anything  else,  he 
became  more  and  more  ab'enated  from  her. 

Though  Catherine  was  thus  severely  tried  during  those 
early  years  of  her.  married  life,  the  natural  firmness 
of  her  character  boro  her  through,  and  her  great  acute- 
ness  and  adroitness  soon  enabled  her  to  gain  firm  footing 
in  the  court  She  set  herself  resolutely  to  learn  the 
Russian  language,  and  soon  acquired  a  perfect  mastery  of  it 
She  mkde  lierself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history, 
maunen,  and  institutions  of  the  country,  and  i<kntified 
herself  completely  with  the  people  around  her,  so  that  she 
became  a  thorough  Russian  in  character  and  sympathies, 
and,  when  occasion  required,  knew  how  to  move  die  Russian 
heart.  •  The  best  foreign  culture  of  her  time,  too,  she  made 
Aoroughly  her  own,  being  an  assiduous  reader  of  French 
literature  during  the  long  inactive  hours  of  her  youth. 
Voltaire  and  the  other  philotophes  of  the  18th  century  were 
her  favourite  authors ;  she  professed  to  be  a  disciple  of  the 
new  humanity  they  preached,  expressed  thehighest  reverence 
tor  them,  and  corresponded  ^th  somo  of  them  in  after-life. 

In  this  way,  while  her  husband  wasted  his  life  in  every 
kind  of  grotesque  extravagance,  Catherine  was  engaged  in 
^tlvating  her  mind,  and  in  learning  to  understand*  her 


strange  surroundings.  Indeed  the  Russian  court  of  that 
era  was  nearly  as  extraordinary  as  her  husband.  Since  the 
death  of  Peter  the  Great  (1  ?26)  the  crown  had  been  again 
and  again  a  play^thing  in  the  hands  of  intriguing  courtiers, 
mostly  of  German  origin.  To  accomplish  a  xevolution,  to 
puU  down  ohe  ruler  and  set  up  another,  and'  despatch  the 
leaders  of  an  opposing  faction  to  Siberia,  it  was  necessary 
only  to  gain  over  a  few  of  the  guards.  In  siich  a  way  had 
Elizabetih,  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  won  thc^. 
crown  in  1741.  She  had  some  natural  capacity  for  com- 
mand, but  lived  in  the  utmost  licence,  in  which  she  was 
only  too  perfectly  imitated  by  the  court  Placed  in  such' a 
position  as  this,  Catherine  had  a  difficult  part  to  play,  and 
required  for  it  all  the  deftness  and  insignt  of  her  nature. 
But  she  succeeded.  She  gradually  acquired  a  considerable 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Elisabeth,  who  admired  her 
cleverness  and  beauty.  The  courtiers  of  both  sexes  learned 
to  respect  her.  Even  Peter  came  to  recognize  the 
superiority  of  her  understanding,  and  though  he  never 
liked  her,  Tised  to  ask  her  advice  in  his  many  perplexities. 
But  she  did  not  escape  the  contagion  of  tiie  court  In 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  custom,  she  became  mvolved 
In  one  love  intrigue  after  another.  Consequently,  when 
children  were  at  length  bohi  of  her  (Paul,  the  eldest,  in 
1753),  their  paternity  was  matter  of  serious  doubt. 

In  thi9  way  she  lived  till  the  beginning  of  1762,  when 
the  death  of  Elisabeth  opened  the  way  to  a  very  different 
career.  The  poor,  half-imbecile  Peter  was  now  called  on 
to  leave  his  silly  employments,  and  undertake  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  most  extensive  empire  in  the  world.  All  the 
schemes  he  embarked  in  were  marked  by  a  wild  generosity 
and  sense  of  justice ;  but»  unhappily,  in  almost  every  one 
he  managed  to  give  deadly  offence  to  the  susceptible 
national  spirit  of  Russia.  Being  a  devoted  admirer  of  the 
great  Frederick,  he  gave  back  with  impetuoua  haste  all  the 
advantages  won  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  sent  home  all  ' 
the  Prussian  prisoners,  restored  the  provinces  torn  from 
Prussia,  and  concluded  peace  and  then  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  his  hera  Himself  a  Lutheran  in 
his  early  years,  he  made  little  account  of  the  religious 
etiquette  of  the  Russian  court,  and  still  further  alarmed 
the  clergy  by  threatening  to  lay  hands  on  the  property 
of  the  church,  while  he  grievously  offended  the  soldiery  by 
introducing  the  Prussian  uniform  and  the  severe  Prussian 
drill  The  ambition  of  Catherine  would  probably  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  governing  Russia 
through  her  husband,  but  he  was  too  wayward  a  person  to 
be  an  obedient  instrument ;  and  he  soon  publicly  insulted 
her  beyond  forgiveness  by  compelling  her  to  decorate  his 
mistress,  the  Countess  Woronzoff,  with  the  order  of  St 
Catherine.  This  and  other  matters,  and  the  growing 
alienation  of  a  long  and  distasteful  married  life,  brought 
on  a  crisii.  It  became  dear  that  they  could  not  live 
together;  and  Catherine  began  to  adopt  precautionary 
measures  in  self-defence.  She  had  little  difficulty  in 
doing  so  most  effectively.  The  Orloffs,  influential  persons 
in  the  Russian  guards,  were  devoted  to  her  ;  the  eldes% 
Gregory,  was  her  lover.  Those  men,  with  the  help  of  the 
Princess  Dashkofl^  Count  Panin  (l^e  tutor  of  her  son 
Paul),  and  others,  planned  the  overthrow  of  Peter.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  July  (1762^  Catherine  was 
awakened  at  the  palace  of  Peterhof  by  Alexis  Orloff  with 
the  injunction  to  act  immediately ;  they  had  been  betrayed. 
Accordingly,  she  set  out  for  the  capital,  and  finding 
Gregory  Orloff  on  the  spot,  appealed  to  the  guards,  who 
were  easily  induced  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  In 
the  church,  the  priests  anointed  her  regent  in  the  name  of 
her  son,  while,  outside,  the  Orloffs  had  her  proclaimed 
empress  in  her  own  right  After  that,  going  in  procession 
through  the  streets  she  ttss  joyously  saluted  empress  of 
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RnflBia.  In  the  *  meantime,  Peter,  all  unaware  of  ^hat 
was  going  on,  was  busy  drilling  his  fayoorite  German- 
guards  at  Oranienbanm.  On  proceeding  to  Peterhof  he 
found  tliat  Catherine  had  vaniahed,  and  suspected  the 
truth.  He  was  urged  to  fight,  but  all  his  fortitude  forsook 
hioL  Next  day  he  abdicated,  expecting  freedom  to  retire 
to  Holstein  ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  proceed  to  Ropscha, 
where  on  the  17th,  the  Orloffs,  after  an  unsuccessful 
.  attempt  to  poison  him,  strangled  him  with  their  own 
hands  in  the  most  revolting  manner.  Of  this  part  of  the 
proceedings  Catherine  seems  to  hare  had  no  knowledge. 
Thus  easilj,  and  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
concerned,  was  a  revolution  effected,  by  which  a  beau- 
tiful and  ambitious  woman,  a  foreigner,  ascended  the 
Bussian  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightful  occupants. 
Por  some  time,  however,  Catherine  did  not  feel  quite 
secure,  and  had  to  trust  to  the  influence  of  her  admirers  in 
suppressing  discontent  The  soldiery  at  Moscow  were 
disposed  to  resent  the  liberties  taken  by  their  compeers 
in  the  dUposal  of  the  crown,  and  even  among  the  guards 
at  6t  Petersburg  doubtful  symptoms  appeared.  But, 
eventually,  they  were  all  bribed  or  threatened  into  acquies- 
cence.' A  conspiracy  formed  to  place  on  the  throne  Ivan 
(a  descendant  of  a  brother  of  Peter  the  Great),  who  had 
already  been  emperor  a  few  months  in  1740,  ^o  proved 
abortive,  and  cost  that  unfortunate  prince  his  Ufe.  Ten 
years  later  (1773),  a  Cossack,  Pugatchefif^  who  gave  himself 
t)ut  for  the  dethroned  Peter,  raised  an  insurrection  in  the 
Volga  region,  which,  being  supported  by  many  of  the 
extreme  orthodox  party  and  by  the -peasantry,  threatened 
to  prove  formidable.  But  the  undisciplined  bravery  of  his 
troops  was  of  no  avail  against  the  forces  of  Catherine; 
he  was  defeated,  taken,  and  executed  at  Moscow.  H^r  son 
Paul,  whom  she  disliked  and  neglected,  was  placed  under 
the  strictest  surveillance  to  the  end  of  her  reign. 

As  soon  as  she  was  securely  seated  upon  the  throne, 
Catherine  began  to  attend  to  the  foreign  interests  of  her 
empire.  Here  she  zealously  observed  the  traditions  of 
Bussia.  Debarred  in  so  many  ways  from  the  free 
development  of  their  resources,  and  surrounded  in  almost 
every  direction  by  weak  and  semi-barbarous  neighbours, 
the  Muscovites  had  been  constantly  aiming  at  the  extension 
of  their  frontiers  especially  towards  the  sea.  This  policy 
Catherine  took  up,  and  no  native  Bussian  could  have  better 
oarried  it  out  in  its  calculating  steadiness  and  unscrupulous- 
ness.  One  of  her  first  steps  (1763)  was  to  expel  the  Saxon 
duke  of  Courl^nd,  and  to  put  Biron,  a  creature  of  her  own, 
in  his  place ;  and  by  ceaseless  intrigue  she  so  managed 
things  in  Courland,  that  it  was  eventually  glad  to  be  in- 
corporated with  the  Bussian  empire  (1795).  Towards 
Frederick  she  took  a  threatening  attitude  at  the  beginning 
of  her  reign ;  but  finding  nothing  offensive  to  herself  in 
the  correspondence  of  the  king  With  her  late  husband,  and 
seeing  that  great  profit  might  be  derived  from  the  good- will 
of  Prussia,  she  concluded  with  it  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance,  which  continued  to  the  end  of  Frederick's 
reign. 

It  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  Poland  that  this  treaty  of 
alliance  was  made.  The  first  result  of  it  was  the  advance 
of  a  Bussian  army  to  the  Vistula  to  compel  the  election 
of  Poniatowski,  an  old  lover  of  Catherine,  to  the  throne  of 
Poland  (1763).  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of 
troubles.  The  old  question  of  the  toleration  of  dis- 
senters soon  turned  up ;  one  confederation,  that  of  Badom, 
was  forntfed  by  a ,  party  of  Polish  nobles  to  enforce,  and 
another,  that  of  Bar,  to  resist  toleration.  Catherine 
supported  the  former.  The  confederation  of  Bar  was 
defeated  and  broken  up,  and  its  members  fled  over  the 
frontiers  to  Turkey  and  Austria  (1768).  The  Turks, 
alarmed  and  ineensed  at  the  progress  of  Russia  on  Polish 


ground,  fanatically  rushed  into  a  war  (1768-1774)  foi 
which  they  were  not  prepared,  and  were  dia^raccfullv 
beaten  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Bussian  arms  marched 
victoriously  through  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and  VTaUachixi 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  while  a  fleet,  led  chiefly  bjr 
English  seamen,  sailed  from  Cronstadt  round  the  coasts 
of  Western  Europe  into  the  Mediterranean,  ajid  aftei 
sweeping  the  Levant  burned  the  Turkish  fleet  in  TcKeame 
Bay  (1770). 

After  the  Turks  had  been  so  thoroughly  dia&bled, 
Catherine  had  leisure  once  more  to  attend  to  the  state  oi 
Poland.  The  liberum  veto,  the  freedom  of  oonf ederation, 
the  want  of  a  middle  class,  the  want  of  union  and  of  a 
healthy  public  spirit,  the  oppression  and  brutalisnng  of  the 
peasantry,  and  many  other  causes,  had  reduced  Poland 
to  a  state  of  incurable  disease  which  it  is  impoasiblo  to 
describe.  During  the  Seven  Tears'  War  the  Bussian  armies 
had  incessantly  marched  unchallenged  over  the  Polish  terri- 
tory ;  that  splendid  opportunity  for  shaking  off  the  northern 
incubus  was  allowed  to  pass  away.  Lately,  famine  and  pesti- 
lence had  so  ravaged  the  country  that  pigs  and  dogs 
devoured  the  unburied  bodies  of  men  ;  a  loaf  of  bread  could 
not  be  had  for  a  hundred  ducats.  But  it  was  from  no  bene^ 
volent  feelings  towards  Poland  that  Catherine  wished  to 
interfere  with  its  territory  ;  instead  of  favouring  the  efforts 
made  towards  political  improvement,  her  aim  was  aimplj  to 
prolong  the  state  of  anarchy  till  she  was  ready  to  enter  upon 
as  large  a  share  of  it  as  possible.  Frederick  was  the  first 
to  suggest  A  partial  partition  of  Poland  as  the  best  waj  out 
of  many  existing  difficulties.  The  project  was  dropped  for 
a  time,  till  Catherine  took  it  up,  and  invited  Prussia  and 
Austria  to  join  in  it  An  agreement  was  at  last  come  t^ 
(1772) ;  and  a  common  fund  was  raised  to  bribe  the  Polish 
diet,  which  gave  its  consent  the  following  year.  Catherine, 
in  this  and  the  two  ensuing  partitions,  seized  the  lion's  share, 
in  all  about  two>thirds  of  the  PoUsh  territory.  By  the  peace 
of  Eainardschi  with  the  Turks  (1774),  who  /esigned  all 
pretensions  of  supremacy  over  the  Tartars  in  Southern 
Bussia,  Catherine  was  free  to  occupy  all  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Black. Sea.  One  Tartar  khan  was  expelled,  and 
another  was  induced  to  abdicate ;  the  Tartars  were  massa- 
cred, and  a  flourishing  country  reduced  to  a  wilderneaa. 
The  Crimea,  Kuban,  and  Taman  were  Anally  annexed  to 
the  Bussian  empire  (1783). 

Towards  1787  Catherine  began  to  entertain  still  more 
magnificent  schemes  of  conquest  She  made  a  progress  as 
far  as  Kherson  through  the  midst  of  flourishing  towns, 
villages,  and  farms,  by  fine  roads,  amidst  festivals  and 
illuminations,  all  of  which  Potemkin  had  artificially  eztexu- 
porized  in  the  wilderness,  in  order  to  convince  her  ho-s?- 
flourishing  the  recent  conquests  were.  One  of  the  ^tc3 
of  Kherson  bore  the  inscription,  "  This  is  the  way  to  By- 
zantium/' Catherine  was  going  to  fulfil  the  dreams  of  her 
French  flatterers  by  chasing  the  Turk  from  Europe,  anci 
restoring  the  Bysantine  empire.  The  Turks  wer^  accord- 
ingly provoked  into  a  new  war  (1787-92),  and  were  again 
beaten  everywhere.  Important  events  in  Poland,  however, 
arrested  the  progress  of  Catherine  on  the  Danube,  and  in> 
duced  her  to  make  a  peace  with  Turkey  (J assy,  1792),  bj- 
which  the  Dniester  became  the  boundaiy  between  the  two 
countries. 

England  and  Prussia  had  been  taking  a  hostile  attitnda 
to  Bussia.  Under  the  furtherance  of  Hertzberg,  the  Pms- 
sian  minister,  many  reforms  had  been  introduced  into 
Poland,  and  a  constitutional  hereditary  monarchy  estab- 
lished ^1792).  But  a  confederation  of  nobles,  opposed  to 
theae  salutary  changes,  invoked  the  aid  of  Catherine,  who 
was  only  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  interfere ;  and  as 
ths  progress  of  the  French  llevolution  began  to  upset  all 
existing  political  combinations,  and  to  discredit  everything 
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ilk*  oonstitatioiialiflia  in-gorerning  quarters,  PruMia  found 
it  prudent  to  aoquieaoe  in  the  arrangemente  of  Catkerina. 
fihe  natc»ed  all  tlia  old  abnsea  and  aeixed  npon  whaterer 
taiitory  pleased  her,  allowing  Prussia  a  small  share  of  it 
/1793).  The  resnlting  attempt  at  a  national  lising  of 
Pi^and  under  Koednsko  failed;  the  Russian  armies  entered 
the  heart  of  Poland  and  st<mned  Warsaw  (1794);  and 
along  with  Austria  and  Pmssiay  Oatherine  effected  tlw  last 
partition  in  1795.* 

Thus  was  an  erent  eonsumihated,  which  some  historians 
denounce  as  the  foulest  deed  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world, 
sad  others  justify  not  only  as  necessarj  to  the  order  and 
tianquillitj  of  Europe,  but  as  a  ▼indication  of  HeaTsn's 
laws  on  those  who  haye  contemned  them.  In  any  case, 
Catherine  must  almost  alone  bear  the  responsibility  of  it, 
and  ia  her  it  would  be  useless  to  seek  for  any  other  motiye 
titan  an  unscrupulous  ambition.  She  had  skilfully  taken 
her  measpres  for  it,  in  securing  the  acquiescence  or  co- 
cpoation  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  in  finally  pushing  it 
oa  while  these  and  the  other  powers  of*  Central  and 
Western  Europe  were  more  and  more  zuTdying  themselyes 
is  the  terrible  struggles  of  the  Berolution.  She  was  a 
great  hater  of  the  ReTolution;  but  while  others  were 
endeaTonring  to  suppress  it^  she  profited  by  the  oppor- 
timity  to  accomplish  the  partition  of  Poland* 

la  the  domestic  govemmMit  of  Russia,  Oatherine 
professed  to  act  on  the  principles  she  had  learned  from 
her  French  teachers.  Most  of  her  plans,  however,  proved 
SBasoty,  in  a  country  where  all  the  elements  and  conditions 
cf  an  ideal  theory  of  government  were  wanting,  even  if 
Cstherine  had  been  pwf eetly  resolute  in  her  aims.  The 
attempt  to  introduce  a  code  of  laws  on  ^e  model  of 
Monteeqaieu  was  a  failure;  but  in  the  admimstration, 
eipeeially  the  adnunistration  of  justice,  in  the  furtherance 
of  education,  of  industry,  and  <a  commerce^  real  improve- 
iMut  seems  to  have  been  effected.  All  her  schemes  vitally 
ssffered  in  two  ways:  from  the  absence  of  trustworthy 
pofalie  servants^  and  from  the  defects  of  her  own  character, 
lathisy  as  in  other  reigns,  bribery  and  corruption  were 
prevalent  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  Catherine  in- 
Ousted  the  government  to  her  favourites  and  to  upstarts, 
te  the  ezck^on  of  the  nobility.  In  the  capital,  at  her 
courts  and  in  her  own  circle  there  reigned  the  most 
systematic  immorality,  which  she  encouraged  by  her 
ezampldt  Frmch  adndrers  used  to  call  her  the  Semiramis 
cf  tlie  North.  Kr  Carlyle  calls  her  a  female  Louis 
Quatorze.  SIA  justified  bo^  comparisons  hj  her  beauty, 
her  mascaHne  ambition,  and  her  summary  disregard  of 
rirtoous  restraint  One  favourite  icas  dieonissed  after 
soother ;  but  Potemkin  edipeed  all  others  by  the  extra- 
ordinary union  of  qualities  most  requisite  for  success  in 
Kossia, — ^beauty,  daring,  extravagance,  ambition, — and  in 
the  length  of  time  his  influence  over  Catherine  continued. 
From  1775  till  his  death  in  1791,  that  is,  for  a  period  of 
azteen  years,  he  was  supreme ;  after  Catherine's  ^rsonal 
Jarfination  for  him  had  abated,  he  supplied  her  with  new 
favourites  and  retained  the  power  for  himself,  in  all  eesential 
pointa  directing  Russian  politics  during  that  long  period. 
To  sU  her  lovers  she  was  munificent,  not  only  during  their 
Rsson  of  favour,  but  after  their  diflmiflsal,  loading  them 
with  preaents  and  pensions  to  such  an  extent,  that 
ihogedier  they  are  estimated  to  have  cost  Russia  about 
130,000,000.  Towards  the  end  of  her  reign  discerning 
asn  began  to  fear  that  such  extravagance,  and  the  corrup- 
taon  attendant  upon  such  a  state  ef  things,  might  lead  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  empire.  In  fact,  tlia  magnificence 
«l  her  court,  the  marvellous  extent  of  her  empire,  her 
foreign  conquests,  and  the  imposing  position  she  held 
snong  the  sovereigns  of  the  world,  only  served  to  bring 
into  more  painfol  relief  the  moral  cormption,  tlie  semi- 


barbaric  violence,  the  hardhearted  cruelty,  and  systematic 
unscrupulousness  which  characterised  the  Russian  court 
and  the  Russian  t)olicy.  Things  grew  worse  towards  the 
end  of  her  leign.  The  progress  of  the  French  Revolution 
damped  lUl  her  sentimental  enthusiasm  for  reform.  The 
friend  and  oerrespondent  of  Voltaire  and  lyAlembert,  and 
the  patroness  of  Diderot,  lived  bug  enough  to  prohibit  the 
publication  of  iVench  works  in  Russia.  She  died  of 
apopleo^  in  November  1796.  The  best  account  of 
Catherine's  early  life  is  contained  in  the  Memoir$  written 
by  herself  in  French,  of  which  there  is  an  English 
transktion  (1869).  See  also  Hermann's  Ottehiekte  Rw- 
lands;  Carlyle's  Frisdriek  the  Second,  voL  vi ;  Rulhi^'s 
Mutoin  <m  tmsedoim  mr  la  Rivolviion  de  Bumie  en  fannU 
1762,  and  his  HiMoirs  de  fAnarehie  de  Polognt.        (t.  k.) 

CATHERINE  ni*  Mbdioi  (1519>1589),  the  wife  of 
one  French  kin^  and  the  motiier  of  threes  was  bcnm  at 
Florence  in  1519.  She  was  a  daughter  of  I^renso  de' 
Medici,  that  ruler  of  Florence  for  whom  Machiavelli  wrote 
the  FrimM,  Having  lost  both  her  parents  at  an  early  age, 
Oatherine  was  sent  to  a  convent  to  be  educated;  and 
she  waa  only  fourteen  when  she  was  married  (1533)  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Henry  IL  It  was  her 
uncle.  Pope  dement  YIL,  who  arranged  the  marriage  with 
Frauds  L  Frauds,  still  engaged  in  his  life-long  task  of 
making  head  against  Charies  V.,  was  only  too  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  strengthen  his  influence  in  the  Italian 
Peniosula,  while  Clement^  ever  needful  of  help  against  his 
too  powerful  protector,  was  equally  ready  to  hold  out  a 
bait  During  the  reign  of  Frauds,  Catherine  exercised  no 
influence  in  France.  She  was  young,  a  foreigner,  a  member 
of  a  state  that  had  almost  no  weight  in  the  great  world  of 
politics,  had  not  given  any  proof  of  great  ability,  and  was 
thrown  into  the  shade  tgr  more  important  persons.  For 
ten  years  after  her  marriage  she  had  no  children.  In  con- 
sequence, a  divorce  began  to  be  talked  of  at  court ;  and  it 
seemed  not  impossible  that  Francis,  alarmed  at  the  possible 
extinction  of  the  royal  house,  nu^t  listen  to  such  a 
proposal  On  hearing  of  it^  Catherine,  with  her  fine 
Italian  taet^  found  her  wi^  into  the  presence  of  the  king, 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  expreraed  her  readiness  to 
submit  to  the  royal  pleasure,  either  to  remain  the  wife  of 
his  son,  tat  in  case  another  wife  should  be  chosen,  to  be  one 
of  her  humblest  attendants.  This  appeal  won  the  heart  of 
Francis,  the  divorce  was  no  more  heard*o^  and  Catherine 
had  the  hairiness  of  bringing  him  grandchildren  ere  he 
died.  During  the  reign  of  her  hnsbimd,  toe  (1549>1559), 
Catherine  hved  a  quiet  and  pasnve,  but  observant  life. 
Henry  being  completely  under  the  influence  of  lus  mistrees^ 
Diana  of  Poitien,  ahe  had  littie  authority.  This  continued 
even  after  the  accession  of  her  son  Francis  IL  Francis 
was  under  the  spell  of  If  aiy  Stuart,  and  she,  little  disposed 
to  meddle  with  politics  on  her  own  account,  was  managed 
by  her  uncles^  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  duke  of 
Quise. 

On  the  death  of  Frands,  Catherine  became  regent  during 
the  minority  of  her  second  son,  Charles  IX.,  and  now 
found  before  her  a  career  worthy  of  the  most  soaring 
ambition.  The  new  king  was  only  ten  years  old.  France 
was  falling  into  a  most  critical  condition.  The  opposition 
between  tiie  Reformation  and  the  old  religion  was  now 
beginning  to  assume  a  pronounced  and  openly  hostile 
character,  and  the  struggle  was  much  intensified  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  noblee  who  supported  the  Reformation 
represented  also  the  old  cause  of  feudal  resistance  to  the 
centralising  tendenciee  of  the  court  The  House  of  Onise 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party ;  Coligny  and  the 
Prince  of  Cond6  were  the  leaders  of  the  Huguenots. 
Michel  I'Hdpital,  who,  by  the  neutrality  of  his  position 
and  the  disinterestedness  of  his  character,  was  the  fittest  to 
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advise  Oatherine,  reeommeiided  tlie  national  poUoy  of 
taking  no  aide  in  the  contest, — hj  the  enforcement  of 
toleration,  of  civil  reform,  and  of  justice  to  all  parties,  to 
raise  the  Qovemment  above  the  region  of  controversy,  and 
prevent  civil  war.  Catherine  took  the  advice  in  so  far  as 
to  avoid  siding  decidedly  with  either  party,  but  her 
oh4iraoter,  and  the  habits  of  policy  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed,  rendered  her  incapable  of  any  noole  aim.  She 
had  only  one  virtue,  and  that  was  her  seal  for  the  interests 
of  her  children,  especially  of  her  favourite  third  son,  the 
duke  of  Ai^ou.  Like  so  many  of  the  Italians  of  that  time, 
who  were  almost  destitute  of  a  moral  sense,  she  looked 
upon  statesmanship  in  particular  as  a  career  in  which 
finesse,  Ijring,  and  assassination  were  the  most  admirable, 
because  the  most  effective  weapons.  By  habit  a  Catholic, 
but  above  all  things  fond  of  power,  site  was  determined  to 
prevent  the  Protestants  from  getting  the  upper  hand,  and 
almost  equally  resolved  not  to  allow  them  to  be  utterly 
crushed,  in  order  to  use  them  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  Quises.  Thus  she  is,  mor»  'han  any  ona  else, 
responsible  for  the  thirty  years  of  civil  war  tliat  was 
thenceforward  to  devastate  Franccw  For  a  time  her  plan 
succeeded  well  enough.  At  the  battle  of  Dreux  (1662) 
the  Huguenots  were  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Guise; 
and  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  the  duke  himself,  now  her 
most  formidable  rival,  feU  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin. 
She  had  undoubtedly  become  the  most  important  personage 
in  France,  but  rage  and  suspicion  so  posseesed  men's 
minds,  that  she  could  no  longer  control  the  opposing  par^''^ 
and  one  ci^il  war  followed  another  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
Bit  it  is  with  the  massacre  of  Bartholomew  (24^*^  August 
1572)  that  her  name  will  be  especially  associated  in  history. 
While  the  affection  of  the  young  king  for  Coligny  inspired 
him  with  groundless  confidence,  Catherine  decoyed  the 
Protestant  leaders  to  Paris  by  the  prospect  of  a  marriage 
between  Henry  of  Navarre  and  her  daughter  ^rguerite. 
Anxious  for  her  own  influence  over  Charles  IX.,  and  true 
to  her  favourite  plan  of  perpetuating  the  feud  between  the 
Huguenot  leaders  and  tiie  House  of  Ouise,  she  wrought 
upon  the  king*s  mind  till  he  consented  to  the  death  of 
Coligny,  while  the  unprincipled  hate  of  the  Guises  and  the 
fanaticism  of  the  mob  did  the  rest  In  short,  Catherine 
supplied  all  the  preliminary  conditions  of  the  massacre,  ai^d 
then  let  loose  the  infuriated  passions  that  were  to  con- 
summate it  After  the  death  of  Charles  in  1574,  and  the 
succession  of  Anjon  under  the  name  of  Henry  KL,  Catherine 
pursued  her  old  policy;  but  as  her  inflienoe  is  lost  in  that 
of  her  son,  it  is  nnnecessaiy  to  dwell  upon  it  She  died 
in  1589,  a  short  time  before  the  assassination  of  Henry, 
and  the  consequent  extinction  of  the  House  of  Yalois. 

(See  Martin  8  Histoire  de  France^  vol  ix. ;  Michelet ; 
Banke's  OeiehichU  Frankreichs,  vol.  i.) 

CATHERINE  or  Araoon  (1485-1536),  the  first  queen 
of  Henry  YIII,  and  the  youngest  child  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Spain,  was  bom  the  15th  December  1485,  while 
her  mother  was  on  her  way  to  Toledo  from  the  Spanish 
army,  then  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Granada.  The  first 
four  years  of  her  life  were  passed  in  the  camp  before 
Granada ;  after  the  taking  of  the  city  it  became  the  capital 
and  the  residence  of  the  court  Here,  then,  Catherine 
spent  her  youth,  carefully  educated  by  her  mother,  herself 
a  woman  of  no  common  learning  and  ability,  during  a 
period  of  marvellous  prosperity  for  Spain,  while  the  Moors 
were  being  finally  conquered,  America  was  discovered,  and 
the  Spanish  chivalry  was  in  its  very  bloom.  In  1501,  being 
requested  in  marriage  by  Henry  VH  for  his  eldest  son 
Arthur,  Catherine  embarked  at  Coruiia,  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth the  2d  October,  and,  with  the  usual  pageantry,  was 
united  to  Arthur  the  month  following.  Their  marriage 
was  of  no  long  duration  ;  in  the  April  of  noxt  year  Arthur 


died.  His  widow,  however,  continued  to  reside  in  Engl 
as  proposals  were  made  and  accepted  for  her  betrothal 
Henry,  second  sun  of  Henry  YIL,  now  heir-presumptiv 
to  the  throne.  Catherine,  already  eighteen,  was  disincline 
to  an  engagement  with  a  boy  of  thirteen;  neverthelei 
the  ceremony  of  betrothal  took  place  in  1503.  The  mx 
riage  did  not  take  place  till  1509,  after  the  accession  c 
Henry  to  the  throne,  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  havia 
been  procured.  The  eariy  years  of  the  marriage  were  happ 
enough.  Henry  was  a  handsome,  affable,  and  jovial  kin| 
fond  of  magnificent  display,  covetous  of  cdstinction  in  th 
tilting  groind,  and  ambitious  of  popularity.  His  wife  ha 
the  good  sense  to  humour  him  ^in  his  favourite  diversiooi 
while  she  herself  lived  a  dignified  self-denying  Hfe  a 
almost  conventual  strictness,  conscientions  in  the  perioral 
ance  of  her  religious  duties,  devoted  to  her  husband,  kini 
to  her  friends,  charitable  to  her  enemies,  and  careful  of  th 
interests  of  her  adopted  country.  In  the  year  oi  Floddi 
(1513)  she  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  tae  abseoU 
of  Henry  in  France,  and  performed  the  duties  of  that  offi< 
with  great  courage  and  ability.  But  the  repeated  loss 
children  cast  a  gloom  over  those  yean.  Three  sons  dii 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  bom ;  Mary,  a  sickly  ckilV 
bom  in  1516,  was  the  only  survivor. 

It  was  not  till  1527  that  Henrjr's  scrtiples  as  to  the  vali- 
dity of  his  marriage  with  Catherine  became  public,  thongli 
there  can  be  no  doubt  his  affections  had  been  alienated 
from  her  long  before.  It  was  anticipated  by  Henry  and 
Clement  that  the  conventual  habits  of  Catherine  woold 
have  rendered  it  easy  for  her  to  retire  from  the  throne,  and 
spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  a  monastery.  But  they  were 
mistaken;  however  submissive  she  might  be  to  her  husband 
in  everything  else,  and  however  ready  to  act  chahtabl; 
towards  the  minor  irregularities  of  his  conduct,  she  was 
resolved  not  to  allow  any  doubt  to  be  cast  njion  the 
legality  of  their  marriage  or  the  title  to  the  throne  of  her 
daughter  Mary,  nOi  to  surrender  any  of  her  rights  as  queen. 
This  the  Papal  legate,  Campeggio,  soon  found  out  on  bit 
arrival  in  England  in  1528.  After  long  be8l:;atioo,  sod 
much  tortuous  diplomatic  manoeuvring  on  the  side  of  the 
Pope,  a  court,  consisting  of  the  legates  Campeggio  and 
Wolsey,  was  at  last  constituted,  28th  May  1529,  at  Black- 
friars,  to  hear  the  case  of  the  rojral  parties.  Catherine 
appeared  only  to  protest  against  the  legality  of  thf  court ; 
and  then  after  a  solemn  address  to  the  king  for  justice, 
appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  withdrew.  NotmthstandiiDg  the 
proceedings  for  the  divorce,  and  the  fact  tiiat  Henry  had 
brought  ijine  Boleyn  to  l.ve  in  the  palace,  Catherine  and 
he  were  not  quite  separated  tiU  the  beginning  of  1531, 
when,  finding  he  could  not  prevail  upon  her  to  withdraw 
her  appeal  to  the  Pope,  or  in  any  way  to  give  up  her 
passive  resistance,  he  commanded  her  to  retire  from 
Windsor.  After  that  she  never  saw  him  again,  nor  her 
daughter  Mary.  Her  residence  was  often  changed ;  but 
it  was  principally  at  AmpthilL  At  length  an  open  declara- 
tion of  the  Pope  against  Henry  obliged  the  monarch  to 
solve  the  difficulty  by  the  assertion  of  the  royal  supremacy 
(1531).  .  Ina  court  held  at  Dunstable,  Cranmer,  recently 
appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pronounced  the 
marriage  of  Henry  and  Catherine  null  and  void  (1533). 
Naturally,  Catherine,  though  still  as  charitably  disposed  as 
ever  towards  Henry,  treated  this  and  all  other  attempts  to 
deprive  her  of  her  rights  with  resolute  contempt  Her 
health,  which  had  begun  to  fail  long  before  the  divorce  was 
agitated,  now  completely  gave  way.  After  writing  a  letter 
of  forgiveness  and  of  gentle  admonition  to  her  husband,, 
and  taking  all  the  care  she  could  of  her  faithful  attendants, 
she  died  at  Kimbolton  Castle  the  7th  January  1536.  (See 
IObb  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  vol  iv.;  Froud^ 
voL  i;  Lingard,  vol  v.) 
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CATffERINE  OF  Bbaoanza  (1^38-1705),  queen  of 
Charles  IL  of  England,  was  born  at  Villa  Vifosa  in 
Forfugal,  25th  Korember  1638.  Her  father,  John,  duke 
cf  Bragana,  who  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  th^  under  Spanish  sway,  headed  the  revolt  of 
1640,  which  after  many  years'  fighting  succeeded,  and 
became  king  of  Portugal.  Her  mother  was  a  woman  of 
great  ability,  and  goveryed  Portugal  after  the  death  of  her 
husboDd.  6he  was  penetrating  enough  to.  foresee  the 
Eestomtion  in  England,  and,  some  years  before,  proposed 
the  marriage  of  (diaries  with  her  daughter  Catherine,  in 
order  jto  secure  an  ally  in  the  prolonged  struggle  against 
Spain.  After  the  Restoration  the  marriage  was  agreed 
upon,  not  without  much  diplomatic  manoeumng,  especially 
en  the  side  of  Spain,  which  was  naturally  ayerse  to  it 
The  marriage  treaty  was  Tery  adyantBgeous  to  England,  as 
the  Portuguese  promised  a  dowry  in  money  of  £500,000, 
the  towns  of  Tangier  and  Bombay  (the  first  English 
pcsaession  in  the  East),  and  many  priTileges  of  trade  with 
their  colonial  dependencies.  On  his  marriege  at  Plymouth, 
13th  May  1663,  Charles  expressed  himself  highly  pleased 
^ith  his  Portuguese  bride.  But  the  union  did  not  prove 
A  hippy  one.  Catherine  had  been  brought  up  in  a  convent, 
and  therefore  had  not  the  tact  and  the  manners  suited  to 
one  of  the  most  iashionable  and  profligate  courts  of  Europe. 
Bat  the  principal  fault  lay  in  the  heartless  and  inconstant 
D2ture  of  Charles.  He  insisted  on  bringing  to  court  his 
abandoned  mistress,  Lady  Castlem'aine,  and,  when  the  queen 
expressed  her  indignation  at  the  insult,  made  Clai^ndon 
himself  lecture  her  on  the  duty  of  submission.  Gradually 
Charles's  neglect  of  her  grew  into  a  feeling  of  settled  aliena- 
tioQ,  and  after  repeated  humiliations  her,  spirit  was  broken. 
Being  a  Roman  O&tholio,  too,  she  was  an  object  of  suspicion 
aod  calumny  during  the  Popery  panics.  Perhaps  the  only 
Mtisfaction  she  eigoyed  from  her  connection  with  England 
vafl  the  decisive  aid  rendered  by  the  country  to  her  native 
had  in  its  struggle  against  Spain.  After  a  life  of  great 
T^rement  during  the  reign  of  James  IL  and  the  early 
port  of  that  of  William,  she  returned  to  Portugal  in  1692. 
Some  Utile  time  before  her  death  (at  tHe  close  of  1705), 
«he  acted  with  great  abiUty  in  the  capacity  of  regent  to  her 
brother,  Don  Pedro.    She  had  no  duldren. 

CATHEKINE  or  Yalois  (UOl-1497),  consort  of 
Hmry  Y.  of  En^and,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1401.  She 
viB  most  unfortunate  in  her  early  years ;  for  her  father, 
Charles  YL,  king  of  France,  iias  subject  to  prolonged  fits 
d  insanity,  and  her  mother,  one  of- the  most  abandoned 
women  of  her  time,  neglected  her  children  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  were  often  without  suitable  food  an^ 
tlothes.  At  last»  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervsU,  Charles 
had  her  children  separated  from  their  mother,  and 
Catherine,  the  youngest  of  them,  was  sent  to  a  convent 
to  be  educated.  On  his  accession  to  the  English  throne  in 
U13,  Henry  Y.  asked  Catherine  in  marriage ;  but  as  the 
proposal  was  coupled  with  the  demand  of  a  large  dowry  in 
iBooey,  and  especially  the  restitution  to  England  of  the 
prorinces  once  lield  in  France,  it  ifras  unceremoniously 
njected.  Li  the  invasion '  of  France  which  ensued, 
Heary  proved  himself  so  able  to  assert  his  claims,  and  the 
eoontry  had  been  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  distress  and 
<li8order,  that  the  court  of  Charles,  then  under  the  control 
oC  Philip  of  Burgundy,  was  fain  to  comply  with  all  the 
demands  of  the  English  king.  Accordingly  Henry,  who 
W  already  seen  and  loved  Catherine,  received  her  in 
carriage  at  Troyes  in  1420,  and,  along  with  her,  the 
lome^ate  possession  of  the  provinces  claimed,  the  regency 
^  France  during  the  life'  of  his  father-in-law,  and  the 
'weiricni  of  the  sovereignty  of  France.  Early  next  year 
^^^ttonewas  solemnly  ciDwned  at  London.  In  December 
1421,  Heniy  YL  was  bom  at  Windsor.     Catherine  was 


again  in  France,  when  her  royal  husband  died  (1422). 
She  returned  to  London  with  the  funeral  cortege  ;  but, 
after  taking  some  part  in  the  arrangements  connectea  wita 
the  regency  during  her  son's  minority,  she  almost  dis- 
appears from  the  history  of  the  country.  The  only 
remarkable  circumstance  of  her  subsequent  life  is  her 
secret  marriage.  Her  second  husband,  Owen  Tudor,  was 
sprung  from  a  princely  house  of  Wales,  had  foUowed  Henry 
to  his  French  wars,  and  had  been  made  a  squire  of  his 
body  for  bravery  displayed  at  Agincourt.  Subsequently, 
he  became  an  officer  in,  the  queen's  household,  and  in  this 
capacity  gained  her  affections.  He  seems  to  hate  been 
a  man  of  high  character ;  but  as  his  position  in  England 
was  of  the  lowest,  the  marriage  was  for  manv  years  kept  a 
profound  secret  The  vexations  the  queen  had  to  endure 
m  oonsequenee  of  its  ultimate  disclosure  probably  hastened 
her  death,  which  took  place  in  1 437.  As  is  well  known, 
her  eldest  son  to  Owen  Tmdor  was  ^Ivated  earl  of 
Richmond,  and,  marrying  Maigaret  Beaufort,  the  heiress 
of  the  houpe  of  Somerset  and  representative  of  the  junior 
branch  of  John  of  Qaunt,  became  the  father  of  Henry  YIL, 
and  the  ancestor  of  the  Tudor  line  of  kings. 

CATHOLIC  (Or.  ica^oXiico«,  general,  universal),  a  desig- 
nation  adopted  at  a  very  early  penod  by  the  Christian 
church  to  indicate  its  world-wide  universality  in  contrast 
with  the  national  particularism  of  Judaism.  It  has  also 
been  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  from  Ignatius  down- 
wards, to  denote  the  church  as  the  depository  of  uni- 
versally-received doctrine  (quod  Bemper^  quod  uhique,  ft 
quod  oh  omnibui)  in  contrast  with  heretical  sects.  In  the 
latter  or  exclusive  sense  it  is  still  claimed  on  the  ground  of 
historic  continuity  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  but 
the«claim,  in  so  far  as  it  is  cxdnsive,  is,  of  course,  not 
recognised  by  other  Christian  denominations.  See  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH,  a  religious  com- 
munity  often  called  **  Irvingites,"  but  not  itself  acknow- 
ledging any  other  name  than  that  of  "  the  Catholie 
Apostolic  Church,"  which,  the  members  say,  belongs  to  them 
in  common  with  the  whole  of  baptized  Christendom.  The 
relation  of  the  celebrated  preacher  Edward  Irving  to  this 
community  was,  as  they  state  it,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
John  Baptist  to  the  early  Christian  church,  t.«.,  he  was  the 
forerunner  and  prophet  of  the  coming  dispensation,  not  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect;  and  indeed  the  only  connection  which 
Irving  seems  to  have  had  with  the  existing  organization  of 
the  Oatholic  Apostolic  body  was  in  **  fostering  spiritual 
persons  who  had  been  driven  out  of  other  congregations  for 
the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  gifts.  **  Shortly  after  Irving's 
trial  and  deposition,  certain  persons  were  at  some  meetings 
held  for  prayer  designated  as  "  caUed  to  be  apostles  of  the 
Lord  "  by  certain  others  claiming  prophetic  gifts.  In  the 
year  1835,  six  months  after  Irving's  death,  six  others  were 
similarly  designated  as  ''  called  "^  to  complete  the  number 
of  the  **  twelve,**  who  were  then  formally  "  separated  "  by 
the  pastors  of  the  local  congregations  to  which  they  belonged 
to  their  higher  office  in  the  universal  church  on  the  14th 
July  1835.  This  separation  is  understood  by  the  com- 
mimity  not  as  '*  in  any  sense  being  a  schism  or  separation 
from  the  one  Catholic  Church,  but  a  separation  to  a  special 
work  of  blessing  and  intercession  on  behalf  of  it."  The 
twelve  were  afterwards  guided  to  ordain  others, — twelve 
prophets,  twelve  evangelists,  and  twelve  pastors,  "  sharing 
equally  with  them  the  one  Catholic  Episcopate,"  and  also 
seven  deacons  for  administering  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
Church  Catholic  The  central  episcopacy  of  eight-and* 
forty  was  regarded  as  "  indicated  by  prophecy,"  being  fore- 
shown in  the  forty-eight  boards  of  the  Mosaic  Tabernacle. 
For  ecclesiastical  purposes  the  church  universal  is  under 
their  charge  in  twelve  tribes;  for  Christendom  is  considered 
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ta  be  dhrided  into  twelve  portions  or  tribes,  each  tribe 
being  under  the  special  charge  of  an  apostle  and  his  co- 
tninisters,  and  the  seat  of  ti^  Apostolic  College  being  at 
Albury-  in  Bngland. 

For  the  service  of  the  chnroh  a  comprehensive  book  of 
litnrgies  and  offices  was  provided  hj  the  "  apostles ; "  and 
lights,  incense,  vestments,  holy  oil,  water,  chrism,  and  other 
adjuncts  of  worship  have  been  appointed  by  their  anthority. 
The  ceremonial  in  its  completeness  may  be  seen  in  the 
church  in  Gordon  Square,  London,  and  elsewhere.  The 
daUy  worship  consists  of  "  matins''  with  '  proposition"  (or 
ezpositfon)  of  the  sacrament  at  6  ▲.!£.,  prayers  at  9  a.h. 
and  3  p.m.,  and  "vespers"  with  ''proposition"  at  5  p.m. 
On  all  Sundays  and  holy  days  there  is  a  "  solemn/celebra- 
tion  of  the  Eucharist"  at  the  high  altar;  on  Sundays 
this  is  at  10  A.M.  On  other  days  "low  eelebrations " 
are  held  in  the  side-chapels,  which  wiUi  the  chancel  in 
all  churches  cofrecdy  buQt  after  apostolic  directions  are 
separated  or  marked  off  from  the  nave  by  open  screens  with 
gates. 

Each  oongregation  is  presided  over  by  its  "angel" 
or  bishop  (who  ranks  as  pastor  in  the  Universal  CSiuroh) ; 
nnder  him  are  four-and-twenty  priests,  divided  into  the 
four  ministries  of  "elders,  , prophets^  evangelists,  and 
pastors,*  and  with  these  are  the  deacons,  seven  of  whom 
regulate  the  temporal  a£Efurs  of  the  chureh — besides  whom 
there  are  also  "sub-deacons,  acolytes,  singers,  and  door- 
keepers.* The  understanding  is  that  each  elder,  with  his 
co-presbytere  and  deacons,  shall  have  charge  of  500  adult 
communicants  in  his  district ;  but  this  has  been  but  par- 
tially carried  into  practice.  This  is  the  full  constitution  of 
each  particular  church  or  congregation  as  founded  by  the 
"  restored  apostles,*  each  local  church  thus  "  reflecting  in 
its  government  the  government  of  the  Church  Catholic  by 
the  angel  or  high  priest  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  forty-eight 
presbyters  in  their  fourfold  ministiy  (in  which  apostles 
and  ^ders  always  rank  first),  and  under  these  the  deacons 
of  the  Church  Catholic*  The  priesthood  is  supported  by 
tithes ;  it  being  deemed  a  duty  on  the  part  of  all  members 
of  the  church  who  receive  yearly  incomes  to  offer  a  tithe 
of  their  increase  every  week,  besides  the  free-will  offering 
for  the  support  of  the  plsMse  of  worship,  and  for  the 
relief  of  distress.  Each  local  church  sends  "  a  tithe  of  its 
tithes  *  to  the  "  Temple,*  by  which  the  ministers  of  the 
Universal  Church  are  supported ;  by  these  offerings,  too, 
the  needs  of  poorer  churches  are  supplied,  and  other  expenses 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Church  Catholic. 
From  recent  statements  made  by  members  of  this  com- 
munity it  appears  to  be  making  steady  progress.  It  cliUms 
to  have  among  its  clergy  many  of  the  Roman,  Anglican, 
and  other  churches,  the  orders  of  those  ordained  by  Greek, 
Boman,  and  Anglican  bishops  being  recognixed  by  it  with 
the  simple  confinnation  of  an  "apostolic  act.'* 

For  farther  details  of  doctrinee,  ritnat,  %c,  see  ReatortUion  of 
ApoUU*  and  Proph4t$^  by  R.  N.  Botworth ;  alao  his  Rtadinga  on 
Vu  Liturgy,  and  The  Church  and  TdbmmacU, 

QkJlLVXk,  Luoius  SsBoivs,  a  member  of  an  ancient 
patrician  family  of  Rome,  first  appears  in  history  during 
the  proscription  of  Sulla,  conspicuous  among  the  ruthless 
band  of  murderers,  slaying  his  inoffensive  brother-in-law 
with  his  own  hand,  and  torturing  and  mutilating  the  much- 
loved  Oratidianus.  His  foul  vices  were  unconcealed ;  he 
was  believed  to  have  made  away  with  his  wife  an4  his  son 
to  win  the  profligate  and  wealthy  Aurelia  Orestilla;  it 
was  even  suspected  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  intrigue 
with  the  Yeetal  Fabia.  Nevertheless,  in  66  rc,  he 
found  himself  qualified  for  the  consulship,  and  only 
incapacitated  by  the  impeachment  brought  against  him  by 
P.  Clodiua  Pulcher  for  extortion  during  his  government  in 
Africa.     Catiline  would  not  brook  even  delay  in  his 


advance  to  power,  and  accordingly  he  formed  a  couspiracy^ 
in  which  Autroniiis,  Piso,  and  even,  according  to  rumour^ 
Crassus  and   Ceosar  were  concerned.     The  new  consula 
were  td  be  murdered  while  offering  up  their  vows  on  the 
Ist  of  Jannaiy ;  and  the  fasces  were  to  be  seized   by 
Catiline  and  Autronins.     The  plot  failed,  but  only  be- 
canse  tiie  signal  was  given  too  hastily ;  and  the  disoovery 
brought  no  punishment  upon  thoso  implicated,   for  the 
intervention  of  a  tribune  was  readily  obtained.     Soon 
after,  Catiline,  having  bribed  both  judges  and  accuser, 
was  acquitted  in  the  trial  for  extortion.      His  scheme 
was  forthwith  immensely  widened.     The  city  was  to  be 
fired,  and  those  who  opposed  the  revolution  wore  to  be 
slain ;   all  debts  were  to  be  cancelled ;  and  there  was  to 
be  a  prosoription  of  all  the  wealthy  citizens.     Among 
the  conspirators  were  many  men  of  the  first  rank  and 
influence.    Arms  and  money  were  collected,  soldiers  were 
enlisted,  and  the  assistance  of  the  slaves  was  sought.     Bui 
Catiline's  hopes  were  again  disappointed;  once  more  he 
failed  to  obtain  the  t^nsulship ;   and,  moreover,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  one  of  the  new  consuls  CSoero,  was 
mysteriously  able  to  thwart  all  the  schemes  of  the  con- 
spirators.    He  was,  in  fact,   informed  of  every  detail, 
through  Fulvia,  the  mistress  of  Curius,  one  of  the  plotters^ 
who  was  himself  soon  persuaded  to  turn  informer.     Before 
the  next  comUia  constUaria  assembled,  the  orator  had  given 
so  imprsassve  a  warning  of  the  danger  which  was  impending, 
that  Catiline  was  once  more  rejected  and  the  consuls  were 
invested  with  absolute  authority.     The  other  consul,  C 
Autronius,  being  absent  in  Macedonia,  Cicero  had  every- 
thing in  his  own  hands;   On  the  8th  of  November,  he  again 
rose  in  the  senate  to  make  so  vigorous  an  attack  upon 
Catiline  that  he  rushed  from  the  temple,  amid  the  curses 
of  the  senators,  an4  flod  to  the  army.     Next  day  Cicero 
awoke  the  terroi  of  the  peo^e  l^  a  second  declaration  which 
he  delivered  in  the  Fbnim.    4lill  not  one  of  the  rebels 
deserted,  though  a  free  pardon  and  great  rewards  were 
offered  to  informera^— a  remarkable  proof,  it  has  been  said, 
of  the  wretohednees  and  discontent  of  the  lower  orders  at 
that  time.   It  has  also,  however,  been  suggested  that  there 
existed  no  conspiracy  of  a  kind  concerning  which  any 
member  of  the  lower  ordets  could  give  information.   Legal 
evidence  of  the  plot  was,  nevertheless,  obtained  by  the 
means  of  the  Allc^rogian  ambassadors,  implicatixig  Lenta- 
lus,  Cethegus,  and  Statilius,  who,  on  the  nonfin  of  De- 
cember, were  condemned  to  be  strangled  by  the  common 
executioner  in  the  vile  dungeon  of  the  CapitoL   This  act  of 
speedy  vengeance,  which  was  opposed  as  illegal  by  Jnliua 
Ctesar,  was  strenuously  advocated  by  Cato  and,  indirectly, 
bf  Cicero.       Thus    a  heavy  blow    was  dealt    to  the 
cause  of  Catiline,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  62  ii.a,  ssvr 
his  legions,  partially  armed  and  diminished  by  desertion, 
shut  in  between  those  of  Metellus  Celer  and  Antony.    Near 
FEBsulse  he  hazarded  battle  with  the  forces  of  the  latter, 
commanded  by  M.  Petreius,  for  the  proconsul  was  or 
pretended  to  be  ilL     So  terrible  an  engagement  enened 
that  the  bravest  of  the 'victors  were  slain,  and  of  the  con- 
quered i}ot  due  wa3  taken  alive.     Catiline's  body  was  found 
far  in  advance  of  his  own  ranks,  amidst  a  heap  of  the 
enemy  whom  he  had  slain. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and 
such  us  the  character  of  its  author,  as  we  find  them  in  the 
speeches  of  Cicero,  and  the  histories  of  Sallust  and  Dion 
Cossius.  Though  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  either,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  sole  authorities  for  them 
statements  were  all  members  of  one  political  party,  and 
that  the  aristocratical  Some  of  the  incidents  given  as 
facts  by  Dion  Cassius  are  manifest  absurdities ;  and  Cicero 
shared  the  common  habit  of  ancient  orators,  and  paid  mor« 
regard  to  the  effect  than  the  truthfulness  of  an  accusation. 
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If  e  fiod  bim  at  ont  time  admitting  tliat  Catiline  liad  almost 

ptrmmded  him  of  hts  honeatj  and  merit,  nay,  even  seeking 

I  political  union  with  him ;  at  another,  when  his  alliance 

bad  been  rejeeted  and  an  election  was  at  hand,  declaiming 

igainst  him  as  a  mnrderer,  and  as  a  profligate  horribly  con- 

ipicoottB  among  profligates.     And,  lastly,  though  Sdlnst's 

vind  narrative  is  consistent  throughout,  it  is  not  hard  to 

Ese  that   he   dierished  very  bitter  fe^ings  against  the 

demoeratical  party.     Nevertheless,  we  have  certainly  no 

gronnd  for  accepting  the  view  which  makes  Catiline  a 

worthy  aaccessor  of  the  Gracchi,  an  honest  enemy  of  the 

hateful  (dtgarchy,  and  a  disinterested  champion  of  the  pro- 

TiodalsL    .The  fc^owing  is  probably  as  accurate  a  statement 

(^  the  case  as  can  now  be  given.     There  was  at  the  time  on 

the  part  of  many  of  the  Roman  nobles  a  determination  to  ndse 

themselves  to  power,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  senate, 

n^e  the  bolder  among  them  were  quite  prepared  to  resort 

to  force,  if  that  appealed  likely  to  be  for  their  advantage. 

When,  therefore,  the  senatorial  party  successfully  assumed 

ik»  aggressive,  and  its  leader,  Cicero,  ventured  on  the  bold 

eonne  which  we  have  described,  they  at  once  took  up  arms. 

Among  them  Catiline  stands  out  conspicuous,  and  receives 

•n  the  attacks  of  their  enemiea     Whether  he  was  morally 

vone  than  the  rest  we  cannot  say  with  confidence ;  it  was 

ewmgh  that  ha  was  far  the  foremost  in  force  of  body  and 

of  ffiiod. 

CATUN,  QioBov  (1796-1873),  a  writer  on  the  North 

Afflerican  Indians,  was  bom  at  Wilkesbarre,  Luserae  Co., 

PeoDsjlvania,  in  1796.     He  wtt  brought  up  to  the  law, 

ud  piactiBed  that  profession  in  Philadelphia  for  two  years ; 

btt  lit  was  his  fovourite  pursuit,  and  forsaking  the  law  he 

tttaUished  himself  at  New  T(»k  as  a  portrait  painter.     In 

IBS^  his  attention  having  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the 

pore  American  race  was  dinppearing  before  the  march  of 

driluation,  he  resolved  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  types 

tad  customs  of  this  singular  peofde.     With  this  object  in 

view  he  spent  many  years  among  the  Indians  in  North  and 

SoaUi  Ameriea^      He  lived ,  with  them,  acquired  their 

kognsges,  and    studied  very    thoroughly   their    hi^its, 

CBitoixii,  and   mode  of  life,  making  copious  notes  and 

ni&y  itiidiet  for  paintings.     In  1840  he  came  to  Europe 

vith  his  collection  of  paintings ;  and  in  the  following  year 

kfi  rabliahed  at  London  a  work  on  the  J/aniwrs,  Cwionu, 

<na  Condition   of  the  Iforih  Atneriean  Indiant  in  two 

y^^mo^  iUustrated  with  300  engravings.     In  1844  he 

Y^^bi  The  North  American  For^olio,  containing  20 

P^  of  hunting  scenes  and  amusements  in  the  Rocky 

Moutsios  and  the  prairies  of  America.    This  was  followed 

a  1S48  hy  Si^hi  Teari  Travde  and  Jtetidenee  in  Europe, 

la  which  Catlin  narrates  the  adventures  of  three  different 

!*iti«  of  American  Indians,  whom  he  had  introduced  to 

j^  eoorts  of  England,  i'rance,  and  Belgium.     In  1861 

w  pnbUMhed  a  curious  little  volume,  in  **  manugraph," 

*»^  The  Breath  of  Life,  on  the  advantage  of  keeping 

^1  moath  habitually  closed,  especially  during  sleep ;  and 

^  IB68  appeared  his  Lad  Jiamblee  amongtt  the  Indiane  of 

^^MowUaine  and  the  Andee,     He  died  in  Jersey 

Qty.New  Jersey,  December  22,  1872. 

CATUANDOO,  the  capital  of  Nepal,  in  India.     See 

WUIMAKDU. 

CATO,  M.  PoxonrB,  sumamed  Sapiene^  Fneeue,  Cen- 
^^  or  Jfq^,.  was  bom  at  Tusculum  in  the  year  234  B.a 
^  u  andent  plebeian  family,  noted  for  some  military 
"^^^  hat  not  ennobled  by  the  discharge  of  the  highei 
^offices.  This  man  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
^inoe  Bomsn  character  at  the  critical  moment  when  the 
^*ite  ^as  m  its  fullest  vigour,  but  was  threatened  with 
JJ^  and  rapid  decUne.  His  early  youth  fell  in  with 
v^  ^  Cannibal's  invasion  of  Italy.  Before  he  had 
'^^  middle  age  Borne  had  escaped  from  imminent 


danger  of  destruction,  and  had  entered  upon  its  career  o! 
universal  conquest  beyond  the  Umits  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  He  was  bred,  after  the  manner  of  his  Latia 
forefathers,  to  agriculture,  to  which  he  devoted  himself 
assiduously  when  not  engaged  in  military  aervice.  But 
having  attracted  the  notice  of  L^  Valerius  Flaccus,  a 
magnate  of  the  city,  he  was  brought  to  Rome,  and  became 
suoceasively  quiestor  (204),  »dile  (199),  praetor  (198),  and 
consul  (190).  Meanwhile  he  served  in  Africa  under 
Sdpio,  and  took  part  in  the  crowning  campaign  of  Zama 
(202).  He  had  a  command  in  Sardinia,  where  he  first 
showed  hii  strict  public  morality,  and  again  in  Spain, 
which  he  reduced  to  subjection,  and  gained  thereby  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  (194).  In  the  year  191  he  acted  as 
military  tribune  in  the  war  against  Antiochus,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  great  revolution  by  which  Greece  was  finally 
delivered  from  the  encroachments  of  the  East,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  dominion  of  the  West.  From  this  period  the 
monds  and  principles  of  the  Romans  became  fatally 
affected  by  their  contact  with  the  advanced  and  corrupt 
civilixation  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Cato  was  among  the 
first  of  his  countrymen  to  perceive  the  danger,  and  to 
denounce  it  His  character  as  an  able  soldier  was  now  well 
established ;  and  henceforth  he  preferred  to  serve  the  state 
in  the  Forum  at  home.  For  several  years  he  occupied 
himself  in  scrutinising  the  conduct  of  the  candidates  for 
public  honours,  and  whenever  he  seemed  to  detect  in  them 
a  decline  from  the  stainless  virtue  of  the  olden  time,  he 
persistently  opposed  their  claims.  He  questioned  the 
"  pretended  battles  "  of  Minuoius  Thermus,  and  baffled  his 
demand  for  a  triumph  (190) ;  he  denounoed  the  **  pecula- 
tion  *  of  Acilius  Qlabrio,  the  conoueror  of  Antiochus  (189)  ; 
he  declaimed  against  Fulvius  Nobilior  for  meanly  flsttering 
his  soldiers,  and  for  carrying  about  with  him  in  his 
campaigns  a  "  frivolous  verse-writer,**  such  as  Ennius.  If 
he  waa  not  personally  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Scipios  (Africanus  and  Asiaticus)  for  corruption,  it  was  by 
his  spirit  that  the  attack  upon  them  was  animated. 
Africanus,  indeed,  refused  to  reply  to  the  charge,  saying 
only,"  "Romans,  this  is  the  day  on  which  I  conquered 
Hannibal,*  and  the  dtixens  absolved  him  by  acclamation ; 
nevertheless,  so  marked  was  the  blot  which  Cato  had  hit  in 
the  character  of  the  self-seeking  commanders  of  the  time, 
that  Africanus  himself  found  it  neceesary  to  retire  self- 
banished  to  his  villa  at  Litemum. 

But  Cato  was  engaged  in  making  head  against  corruptions 
more  deeply-seated  and  more  widely-prevalent  than  these. 
The  pride  of  conquest,  the  infection  of  foreign  manneia, 
and  the  dissolution  of  national  ideas  and  prejudices  had 
made  formidable  Inroads  upon  the  narrow  simplicity  of  the 
ancient  Romans.     Both  the  Etruscans  and  the  Greeks  were 
imbued  with  a  moro  refined  and  artificial  culture ;  and  with 
their  higher  education  and  enhanced  power  of  persuasion, 
both  these  peoples  were  now  exerting  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  min<u  of  their  conquerors.     Cato  conceived  it  to 
be  his  special  mission  to  resist  this  invasion.     It  was  in  the 
discharge  of  the  censorship  that  his  character  as  a  maintainer 
of  primitive  discipline  was  most  strongly  exhibited,  and 
hence  that  he  derived  the  title  by  which  he  is  most  generally 
distinguished.     He   revised  with   unsparing  severity  the 
listo  3  senators  and  knights,  ejecting  from  either  order  the 
men  whom  he  judged  unworthy  of  it,  either  from  their  want 
of  the   prescribed   means,  or  from   notorious  crimes   or 
vices.     The  expulsion  of  the  great  imperator  L.  Quinctiua 
Flamininus  was  a  splendid  example  of  his  rigid  justice. 
He  regulated  with  pedantic  strictness  the  exponsee  of  the 
table,  and  also  of  dress  and  personal  ornament,  especially 
of  the  women.     He  contended  gallanUy,  but  even  mor« 
incffectuaUy,  against  bribery  at  the  pubHc  elections ;  and 
though  he  gained  HtUe  success  in  the  crusades  to  whlol^ 
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he  tliiu  religiously  deToted  himself,  it  may  be  allowed  that 
the  example  of  the  great  censor  did  actually  raise  and 
maintain  a  higher  spirit  of  public  morality  among  his  con- 
temporaries, and  gave  encouragement  and  strength  to  many 
struggling  consciences  even  in  later  generations. 

From  the  date  of  his  censorship  (184)  to  his  death  in 
149,  Cato  held  no  public  office  at  home  or  abroad;  but 
continued  to  the  last  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  senate 
as  the  persistent  opponent  of  the  new  ideas  and  the  men 
who  supported  them.  He  was  struck  with  horror,  along 
with  many  other  Romans  of  the  graver  stamp,  at  the 
licence  of  the  Bacchanalian  mysteries  (181),  which  he 
attributed  to  the  fatal  influence  of  Grecian  manners ;  and 
he  vehemently  urged  the  dismissal  of  the  sophists  who 
came  as  amVissadon  from  Athens.  It  was  not  till  his 
eightieth  year  that  he  consented  to  learn  eyen  the 
radiments  of  the  Greek  language.  His  speeches,  of  which 
as  many  as  150  were  collected,  were  principally  directed 
against  the  young  free-thinking  and  loose-principled  nobles 
of  the  day.  It  is  hard  to  say,  was  the  remark  of  Livy, 
whether  he  attacked  them  most  or  they  him ;  for  they  too 
did  not  fail  to  retaliate,  and  when  he  was  required  to  defend 
himself  in  his  eighty-first  year  against  a  capital  charge,  he 
was  beard  to  complain  of  having  to  plead  his  cause  before 
men  of  other  minds  and  of  another  generation.  Almost 
his  last  public  act  was  to  urge  hi&  countrymen  to  the  third 
Funic  war  and  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  Rome,  he 
constantly  declared,  could  never  be  safe  while  so  great  a 
city  lay  so  near  her ;  and  he  plucked,  on  one  occasion,  from 
under  his  robe  the  fresh  figs  which,  he  said,  had  been 
gathered  but  three  days  before  on  the  coast  which  fronted 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  exclaiming  again  and  again 
"  Delenda  est  Carthago  1  '* 

The  great  principle  of  Cato's  life  was  to  do  everything  by 
rule.  With  him  the  individual  life  was  a  continual  disci- 
pline, and  public  life  was  the  discipline  of  the  many.  He 
regarded  the  individual  householder  as  the  germ  of  the 
family,  the  family  as  the  germ  of  the  state.  All  his  actions 
were  measured,  and  every  one  assigned  to  its  proper  place 
and  hour;  he  was  a  great  economist  of  his  time,  and 
thereby  enabled  himself  to  get  through  a  great  variety  of 
work,  though  it  all  lay  within  narrow  limits.  He  exacted 
similar  application  from  his  dependents,  and  proved  himself 
a  hard  husband,  a  strict  father,  a  severe  and  cruel  master. 
There  was  little  difference,  apparently,  in  the  esteem  in  which 
he  held  his  wife  and  his  slaves ;  his  pride  alone  induced 
him  to  take  a  deeper  interest  and  indulge  a  warmer  feeling 
in  regard  to  his  sons.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
among  the  Romans  themselves  there  was  little  in  this 
behaviour  which  seemed  worthy  of  censure ;  it  was  respected 
rather  as  a  traditional  example  of  the  old  Roman  manners. 
In  the  remarkable  passage  in  which  Livy  describes  the 
character  of  Cato  (ffisL,  xxxix.  40),  there  is  no  word  of 
blame  for  the  rigid  discipline  of  his  household. 

During  the  course  of  his  long  and  industrious  life,  Cato 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  Latin  language  by  at 
least  two  important  works,  the  treatise  De  Re  Ru$tica^ 
which  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  substantially  his  own,  and 
the  Origineif  of  which  last  only  fragments  remain.  The  one 
is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  rules  of  good  husbandry, 
conveying  much  curious  information  on  the  domestic  habits 
of  the  Romans  of  his  age,  the  other  seems  to  have  been  a 
more  methodical  compilation  of  Roman  history  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  his  own  time.  The  fragments 
which  remain  of  it  furnish  us  with  information  which  is 
often  interesting,  but  sometimes  perplexing,  and  it  is 
observed  that  lavy  seems  to  have  made  no  use  of  the 
VK>rk  of  which  he  could  not  have  been  ignorant  Of  the 
numerous  speeches  of  Cato  but  few  passages  have  been  pre- 
served.    His  collection  of  J^i^hihegmata — he  was  himself 


curt,  caustic,  and  sententious  in  convenation — is  wholly 
lost. 

We  possess  the  life  of  Cato  as  written  by  Comeliui 
Nepos,  Plutarch,  and  Aurelius  Victor.  '  Many  particulan 
of  his  career  and  character  are  to  be  gathered  from  Livy  and 
Cicero.  (c  h.) 

CATO,  M.  PoRCius  (commonly  distinguished  from  V\i 
great-grandfather,  Cato  the  Censor,  by  the  title  of  Vticensit, 
from  the  place  of  his  death  and  the  renown  attending  upon 
it),  furnishes  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  effect  of 
Hellenic  training  upon  the  hard  and  narrow  but  determiDed 
spirit  of  the  old  Latin  race.  While  he  inherited  from  hia 
illustrious  ancestor,  and  from  the  general  diadpline  of  hi? 
family  through  many  generations,  a  sour  and  severe  temper, 
a  pedantic  adherence  to  form  and  usage,  and  an  utter  lack 
of  sympathy  with  any  temper  or  habits  alien  from  his  ovn, 
his  feeUngs  had  been  deepened,  if  not  expanded,  by  tha 
study  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  As  a  devoted  follower  of 
the  Stoic  teaching  he  had  attainecf  to  very  lofty  principles, 
aud  made  them,  with  almost  undeviating  consistency,  tbo 
rule  of  his  life  and  conduct  He  became  a  fanatic  in  the 
pursuit  of  holiness  and  pureness  of  living,  in  the  highest 
sense  in  which  such  graces  could  be  acquired  by  a  pagan, 
with  a  view  to  himself  and  his  own  perfection  only,  but 
with  no  love  of  man  and  no  faith  in  Providence.  He  wa^ 
a  brave  but  hopeless  war  against  the  evil  tendencieB  of  bis 
age ;  but  he  attached  to  himself  no  party,  gave  strength 
to  no  cause,  effected  no  good  in  his  generation,  and  at 
the  last  critical  moment  betrayed  his  trust  to  humanity  by 
fleeing  from  immediate  evil  by  an  unreflecting  suicide. 
But  his  aims  were,  for  the  times  in  which  he  lired, 
generous  and  noble,  and  his  career  well  deserves  to  be 
studied  bv  succeeding  generations.  It  is  only  in  a  very 
sb'ght  outline  that  it  can  be  here  presented. 

Cato  was  born  in  the  year  95  B.O.,  and  on  the  desth  of 
his  parents  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  uncle, 
Livius  Drusus,  who  was  just  then  beginning  to  incite  the 
Italians  to  claim  a  share  in  the  Roman  franduse  and  iti 
privileges.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  intestina 
troubles  of  the  Republic,  and  the  whole  of  Cato's  afterlife 
was  passed  amidst  domestic  diBseusioDS  and  civil  wars.  In 
his  early  years  he  expressed  with  strikinff  boldness  his  dis- 
gust at  the  cruelties  of  Sulla.  The  priesthood  of  Apollo,  to 
which  he  earlv  consecrated  himself  commendcKi  him  to  a 
life  of  rigid  observances,  and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  hi 
fervid  imagination.  He  learned  the  principles  of  the  Stoics 
under  a  Greek  teacher  named  Antipater,  but  his  oratoiy 
in  the  Forum  represented  only  the  harsh,  vehement,  and 
caustic  type  of  his  Roman  countrymen.  After  fighting  in 
the  ranks  against  Spartacus  he  becsme  a  military  tribune, 
67  B.a,  and  served  a  campaign  in  Macedonia.  On  his 
return  he  obtdned  the  qusestorship,  and  distiogoi&hed 
himself  for  his  zeal  and  integrity  in  the  management  of 
the  public  accounts,  which  recommended  hun  for  a 
provincial  appointment  in  Asia.  Again  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  marked  disinterestedness,  and  conceived  a  disgust 
equal  to  that  of  his  great  ancestor  at  the  corruption  of  tbe 
public  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  He  saw, 
however,  much  to  admire  in  the  discipline  which  Lucullus 
had  enforced  in  his  own  Eastern  command,  and  hesopportod 
his  claims  to  a  triumph,  while  he  opposed  the  inordinate 
pretensions  of  Fbmpeius.  When  the  favour  of  the  nobles 
gained  him  the  tribuneship  he  exerted  himself  to  convict 
Murena,  one  of  their  chief  men,  of  bribery.  Cicero,  more 
pliant  than  himself,  defended  the  culprit  and  obtained  his 
acquittal ;  but  Cicero  was  fflad  to  avail  himself  of  tbo 
firmness  and  stem  justice  of  his  recent  adversary,  when  he 
urged  the  execution  of  Catilina*s  associates.  By  this  time 
C^to  had  become  a  great  power  in  the  state.  Though 
possessed  of  little  wealth  and  no  family  inflaence,  hia 
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f1m'*^<t«p  lof  nnfljncliiiig  resolution  In  the  canae  of  the 
•ndont  free  etata  render^  him  a  valuable  instrument  in  tha 
hsods  of  the  nobles^  perpleaed  as  thej  were  bj  the  open 
hostility  of  Cssar  and  the  oppressiTe  patronage  of  Pompeiua 
sod  Cnssoa.  Thej  were  the  better  disposed,  perhaps,  to 
make  nse  of  him  from  the  odditj  of  his  unpractical  temper, 
vhich  made  it  the  easier  for  them  oocasionalljr  to  dis- 
claim and  repudiate  his  assistance.  They  did  not,  in- 
deed, find  him  so  complacent  a  dope  as  Cicero,  nor  did 
tli9f  treat  him  more  faithiuUy.  They  thmst  him  into  the 
sDsre  prepared  for  him  by  tibe  trinmrirs,  and  let  him  be 
m^  on  a  mi^on  of  gross  iigustice  towards  the  king  of 
Qrpms,  which  his  pedantic  loyalty  to  the  state  forbade  him 
to  lefnso.  He  continued  to  struggle  against  the  combined 
powers  U  the  triumviia  in  the  city,  and  became  inyolyed 
in  scenes  of  violence  and  riot,  while  despeiately  rating 
the  superior  force  of  their  tnrbulent  adherents.  He  sno- 
ceeded,  however,  in  obtaining  the  prstorship  in  54,  in 
whatk  office  he  strenuously  exerted  himself  in  the  hope- 
Issi  and  thankless  task  of  suppressing  bribery,  in  which 
all  parties  were  equally  interested.  Resolved  not  to 
sloop  to  such  practices  himself,  he  failed  to  attain  the  con- 
sulshq^ ;  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  from  the 
arena  of  civic  ambition  when  tiie  civil  war  broke  oat  in  49. 

Gito  had  now  persuaded  himself  that  the  sole  chance  for 
the  free  state  lay  in  conceding  an  actual  supremacy  to 
Pompeiuab  Accordingly  he  did  not  scruple  to  support  the 
unjust  measures  of  the  nobles  against  Csesar,  which  gave 
ti^  fair  a  colour  to  the  invasion  of  Italy.  Cato  was,  indeed, 
little  prepared  for  his  commander's  flight  serosa  the 
Adriatic^  and  the  surrender  of  the  city,  the  government, 
tad  therewith  the  ostensible  right,  to  the  victorious  rebel. 
Iliongh  he  fdlowed  Pompeius  to  Epirus  he  found  little 
istisfsction  in  his  camp,  where  the  fugitivea  were  loudly 
UireatMiing  a  bloody  vengeance  on  Uieir  enemies.  He 
czeosed  himself  from  accompanyiug  the  forces  of  the  Senate 
ato  Thessaly,  by  which  he  escaped  being  present  at  the 
battle  of  PfaaisaL'a.  After  that  great  disaster,  when  his 
cbief  had  abandoned  his  party  and  provided  only  for  him- 
nl^  he  too  felt  at  liberty  to  separate  himself  from  the 
fflsin  body  of  the  republicans,  and  conducted  a  small 
remnant  oi  their  forces  into  Africa.  His  march  through 
the  deserts  of  Libya  gained  him  immortal  glory.  The 
itmggje  between  the  senate  and  Caesar  waa  renewed  in  the 
African  province.  Cato  shut  himself  up  in  Utica,  and 
prepared  to  defend  it  as  the  most  important  post  for 
communication  with  Italy.  The  battle  of  Thapsus,  and 
the  total  rout  of  the  senatorial  forces,  now  threw  upon  him 
the  whole  weight  of  maintaining  a  cause  which  had  become 
eridently  desperate.  The  people  of  the  place  were  anxious 
to  make  terms  with  the  victor ;  but  he  would  not  trust  the 
Boman  citixens  and  soldiers  to  the  clemency  of  the  heir  of 
Marios.  Hitherto  the  civil  wars  of  Rome  had  been  oon- 
tmoslly  marked  by  bloody  retaliation ;  even  if  Caeear 
Umeelf  were  disposed  to  mercy  he  might  not  be  able  to 
vestryn.  the  violence  of  hia  allies ;  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  terrible  execution  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  captives 
of  the  last  battle.  Accordingly  Cato  determined  to  keep 
the  gates  closed  till  he  had  sent  his  adherenta  off  l^  sea. 
While  the  embarkation  waa  in  progress  his  own  demeanour 
continned  calm  and  dignified.  He  supped  familiarly  with 
bia  friends,  discoursing  with  them,  as  was  his  wont,  on 
pliiloeophica]  topica.  On  being  informed  that  the  last  of 
flie  tiansports  had  left  the  port  he  cheerfully  dismissed  his 
ttteadants,  and  aoon  afterwards  stabbed  himself  on  his 
chkL  Assistance  waa  promptly  offered,  but  he  refused 
ta  avail  himself  of  it,  and  so  perished,  much,  it  may 
he  and,  to  hia  own  faine,  but  wiUi  little  advantage  to  hia 
eooBtry  (46  B.a) 

Gito  had  been  reading,  we  are  tdd;  in  hia  Taat  moments 


Plato's  dialogoe  on  Tk4  Immortality  of  th$  Soul,  bet  il  is  not 
likely  that  the  Stoic,  with  his  keen  and  rigid  logic,  put  much 
faith  in  the  vague  aspirations  of  the  ideaUst  of  Academua. 
Hia  own  philosophy  had  taught  bs\  to  act  upon  a  narrow 
sense  of  immediate  duty  without  regard  to  future  con- 
tingenciea.  He  conceived  that  he  was  placed  in  the  world 
to  play  an  active  part,  marked  out  by  circumstances,  and 
when  diiaUed  from  carrying  out  his  principles,  to  retire 
gravely  from  it.  He  had  lived  for  the  free  state,  and  it 
now  seemed  hia  duty  to  perish  with  it.  Cesar  had  alain 
the  commonwealth ;  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  Cseser 
himself  waa  mortal,  and  that  the  commonwealth  might  live 
again.  Had  he  condescended  to  ask  his  hfe,  the  conquerors 
would  have  been  proud  to  grant  it ;  in  two  years  more  he 
might  have  been  the  tnrvivor,  for  he  waa  hudly  yet  fifty 
years  of  age^  and  might  have  formed  a  reliving  point  for 
the  few  devoted  spirits,  though  few  indeed  they  were,  who 
really  cared  for  freiedom.  Cato  haa  left  perhapa,  from  the  dr- 
oumatances  of  hia  life  and  of  his  death,  the  most  ma^ed  name 
in  the  hiatory  of  Roman  philosophy,  but  he  was  a  student, 
possibly  a  dreamer  only,  composed  no  works,  and  bequeathed 
to  poaterity  no  other  instruction  than  th^t  of  hia  example. 
The  memory  of  hia  career  proved  indeed  friiitfuL  The 
school  of  the  Stoica,  which  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
histray  of  Rome  under  the  earlier  emperors,  looked  to  him 
as  its  saint  and  patron.  It  continued  to  wage  war  against 
the  empire,  hardly  less  openly  than  Cato  hunself,  for  two 
centrries,  till  at  last  it  became  actually  seated  on  the  im- 
perial throne  in  the  person  of  Marcus  Aurelins.     (o.  x.) 

CATO,  DioNTSius^  a^  name  concerning  which  it  ia 
doubtful  whether  it  be  the  name  of  the  au&ior,  or  merely 
part  of  the  title,  of  the  Dionyiii  CcUonii  IHtticka  da 
Jfonbus  ad  Filium,  a  small  work,  consisting  of  moral 
apophthegms,  chiefly  in  hexameters.  The  name  usually 
given  ia  aimply  Cato,  but  Dionyaius  la  added  on  tha 
authority  of  a  MS.  declared  by  Scaliger  to  be  of  great 
antiquity.  Other  titlea  by  which  the  book  is  known  ara 
Cato  Moraliuimui  and  Cato,  Carmen  de  Mor%bu$,  Tha 
latter  ia  also  the  title  of  a  work  by  tiie  famous  M.  Cato 
the  elder ;  but  extracts  given  from  tlus  by  Anlus  Qelliua 
prove  that  it  was  in  prose.  The  authorship  of  the  Dutitha 
has  been  ascribed  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  including 
Seneca  and  Boetius,  but  in  truth  we  know  nothing  of  tha 
writer,  or  of  the  exact  time  when  it  was  written.  Tha 
style  is  generally  pure,  and  the  existence  of  occasional 
corruptions  argues  Uttle  against  its  antiquity,  since  interpo- 
lations have  certainly  been  made,  and  not  improbably  emen- 
dations attempted.  The  first  mention  of  the  work  which  we 
find  is  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Yalentinian;  it  ia  also 
referred  to  by  Isidorus  and  Alcuin,  and  frequently  by 
Chaucer.  It  appeara  to  have  had  considerable  reputation 
in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  at  the  revival  of  learning  it  waa 
studied  and  highly  praised  by  such  men  as  Scaliger  and 
Erasmus.  There  have  been  numerous  editions,  in  MS.  and 
print,  of  which  the  best  ia  that  of  Amtzenius,  Amsterdam, 
1754.  In  1483  a  translation  was  issued  from  Caxtou's 
press  at  Westminster. 

CATS,  Jacob  (1577-1660),  one  of  the  oldest,  and  long 
the  most  popular,  of  Dutch  poeta  and  humourists,  wsa 
bom  at  Brouwershaven  in  Zeeland.  Deprived  of  hia 
mother  at  an  early  age,  and  adopted  with  his  three  brothers 
by  an  uncle,  Cata  was  sent  to  school  at  Zierikzee.  At 
school  he  waa  an  idle  boy,  and  learned  but  little; 
removed,  however,  to  the  young  and  thriving  university 
of  Leyden,  he  seems  to  have,  read  hard,  and  to  have 
acquired  a  respectable  knowledge  of  Greek  and  jurispru- 
dence. After  a  visit  to  France  to  learn  the  language,  and  a 
turn  in  Italy  with  the  same  object,  he  returned  to 
Holland,  and  settled  at  the  Hague,  where  he  began  to 
praotiM  as  an  advocatei     Hia  pleading  in  defence  of  a 
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wrstbhed  oreatore  aoonMd  of  witchcraft  got  him  many 
ciisnto  and  tome  lepatation.  As  Cats  so  far  anticipated 
the  oonunon  sense  line  of  argument  afterwards  adopted  in 
eases  of  the  sort  as  to  be  often  referred  to  later  as  an 
authority  his  success  was  by  no  means  nndesenred.  A 
serious  love  affair  occurred  about  this  time,  which  was 
broken  off  on  the  very  eve  of  marriage  by  a  tertian  fever 
in  the  bridegroom.  The  fever  defied  all  attempts  at  cure 
for  some  two  years.  For  medical  advice  and  change  of  air 
Oats  betook  himself  to  England,  where  he  consulted  the 
highest  authorities,  and  exhausted  their  pharmacopoeia  in 
tain.  He  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  returned  to 
Zeeland  to  die,  and  was  cured  mysteriously  by  a  strolling 
quack.  He  then  went  to  Middlebuigh,  where  (1602)  he 
married  a  lady  named  Valkenbnrg,  who  bore  him  five 
children.  At  Middleburgh  he  devoted  himself  to  fanning 
and  poetry,  retiring  gradually  from  the  exercise  of  his 
profession,  and  producing  his  first  great  works — the 
Embltmt  •/  Fancy  and  Love^  the  OakUea  (a  pastoral 
romance),  U&e  Mirrcr  of  Pad  and  Pretent,  the  Marriage^ 
and  others.  In  1 62 1,  on  the  expiration  ef  the  twelve  years' 
truce  with  Spain,  fche  breaking  jof  the  dykes  drove  him 
from  his  farm.  He  was  made  pensionary  (stipendiary 
magistrate)  of  Middleburgh ;  and  two  years  afterwards  he 
received  the  same  distinction  from  the  larger  takj  of  Dort 
His  JTvptial  Ring  was  the  result  of  his  leumre  during  this 
part  of  his  career.  In  1627  Oats  came  to  Engiland  on  a 
misskn  to  Charles  L  ;  that  prince  made  him  a  knight,  but 
otherwise  the  poef  s  success  as  an  ambassador  was  not 
indicated  by  any  result  In  1636  he  was  made  grand 
pensionary  ef  Holland;  and  in  1652,  a  year  after  hb 
resignation  of  this  office,  the  seoond  in  the  conmionwealth, 
ba  again  figured  in  England  as  an  unsuccessful  envoy, 
ffis  long  Latin  oration  1&  Cromwell  absolutely  unmoved ; 
and  Cats  returned  to  Holland  altogether  to  relinquish  the 
practice  of  state  affairs.  In  the  sednsion  of  his  villa  of 
Soigvliet  (Fly-from-Oare),  near  the  Hague,  he  resided  till 
his  death,  occupied  in  the  composition  of  his  autobiography 
{Eightp4w>  7ear$  f^  My  Life)  and  of  many  poems  (Old 
Ag*  <md  Country  Liftf  Coffim  for  the  Living,  &c.)  He 
was  buried  bv  torchlight,  and  with  great  ceremony,  in  the 
Klooster^Kerk  at  the  Hague,  and  is  still  spoken  of  as 
*•  Father  Cats  "  by  his  countermen. 

Cats,  whoilved  and  reigned  with  Hooft  and  Yondel  in  the 
golden  age  of  Flemish  literature,  was  an  exceedingly  prolific 
writer.  His  versification  is  smooth  and  regular ;  although 
somewhat  monotonous ;  his  style  is  homdfy  and  familiar ; 
and  the  naivete  and  simplicity  of  most  of  that  he  says,  and 
of  his  manner  of-  saying  it,  are  peculiarly  attractive.  He 
never  soared,  or  tried  to  soar;  he  was  content  to  plod  on, 
scattering  round  him  as  he  went  the  blunt  straight 
rnftTimn^  the  shrewd  little  moralities,  the  excellent  pieces 
ot  advice,  which  his  conntiymen— of  whose  practical  and 
prosaic  genius  he  is  the  highest  literary  representative — 
have  found  so  pleasant  and  so  full  of  profit.  Hardly 
known  outside  of  Holland,  among  his  own  people  for 
neariy  two  centuries  he  enjoyed  an  enormous  popularity, — 
his  Book  of  EmbUnu,  a  great  favourite  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  in  his  childhood,  being  often  styled  '*  The  House- 
hold Bible.**  Of  late  years,  however,  his  diffiiseness  and  the 
antiquated  character  of  his  matter  and  diction  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  difficulties  in  the  way  of  study,  and  he  is 
perhaps  rather  more  renowned  than  read.  A  statue  to 
him  was  erected  at  Ghent  in  1829. 

See  Jacob  Cats,  CompUte  Worh,  1790-1800, 19  vols. ; 
Pigott,  Moral  ErMmM,  wUh  Aphorim$,  dfc,  from  Jacod 
CaU,  1860;  and  Octave  Delepierre,  Sketch  cf  ihe  Eittory 
of  FUmiih  LUeraiure,  1860.  Southey  has  a  veiy  compU- 
mentoiy  reference  to  Oata  in  his  "EpisUe  to  AUan  Cun- 


CATBRILL  or  KAATSKIL  MOUNTAINS,  a  gran? 
of  moderate  elevation  belonging  to  the  gre^^  Appaladiian 
system  of  North  America.  They  aresituated  for  the  most 
part  in  Greene  County,  New  York,  and  are  mainly 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  outlook  over  the  neighbouring  country.  Tbe 
principal  summits  are  Bound  Top,  High  Peak,  and  Over- 
look, which  attain  a  height  of  nearly  4000  feet  To  lbs 
north  of  High  Peak  is  situated  the  celebrated  goige  or 
«  cbve  "  of  Catterskill,  with  its  waterfall  The  cascades  are 
three  in  number,  and  the  total  height  is  about  300  feet ; 
but  the  supply  of  water  is  often  deficient,  and  has  evc( 
to  be  managed  by  the  hotel  proprietors.  The  plaos 
can  easily  be  reached  from  Mountain  House,  an  hotel 
which  is  built  at  an  elevation  of  2500  feet,  en  the  front 
of  Pine  Orchard  Mountain,  about  12  miles  from  the 
town  of  CatskilL  Another  hotel  has  more  recently  been 
erected  on  the  summit  of  Overlook,  at  <  heiglit  ot  3800 
feet 

CATTACK  {Cuttaok],  a  district  of  British  Incua,  in  the 
province  of  Onssa,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  in  20*  N.  lat ,  and  85*  to  8r  £.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  district  of  Balasor,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Baitaranf  and  Dhimri  rivers ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  tiie  &  by  the  district 
of  Pari,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Orissa  Tributary  Statea 
The  district  comprises  the  nucleus  or  middle  portion  of  the 
great  delta  formed  by  the  Mahinadi  Biver,  and  consists  of 
three  distinct  tracts ; — ^first,  a  marshy  woodland  strip 
along  the  coast,  from  3  to  30  miles  in  breadth  ;  second, 
an  intermediate  stretch  of  rice  plains;  third,  a  broken 
hflly  region,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  die 
district  llie  marshy  strip  along  the  coast^  like  the 
Bengal  Sundarbans,  is  covered  with  swamps  and  malaria- 
breeding  jungles,  but  lacks  their  forest  scenery.  As 
one  i^proaches  the  sea  the  solid  land  gives  place  to  a 
vast  network  of  streams  and  creeks,  whose  slug^sh  waten 
are  constantly  depositing  silt,  and  forming  morasses  or 
quicksands.  Cultivation  does  not  b^gin  tul  the  limits  of 
tins  dismal  region  are  passed.  The  intermediate  rioe 
plains  stretch  inland  for  about  40  miles,  and  occupy  the 
older  part  of  the  delta  between  the  sea-coast  strip  and  the 
hilly  frontier  They  are  intersected  by  four  large  rivers, 
which  dash  down  fh>m  the  western  mountains,  and  then 
split  into  innumerable  branches  on  the  level  delta.  Their 
distributaries,  after  tortuous  interladngs,  frequently  rejoin 
the  parent  stream  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  This  inte^ 
mediate  tract  is  a  region  of  rich  cultivation,  dotted  with 
great  banyan  trees,  thickets  of  bamboos,  exquisite  palm 
foliage,  and  mango  groves.  The  hilly  frontier  separates 
the  d^ta  of  British  Orissa  from  the  semi-independent 
Tributary  States.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  ranges,  10  to 
15  miles  in  length,  running  nearly  due  east  and  wert,  with 
densely-wooded  slopes  and  lovely  vdleys  between.  The 
timber,  however,  is  small,  and  is  of  little  value  exce^ 
as  fuel  The  poUtical  character  of  these  three  tracts  is 
as  distinct  as  are  their  natural  features.  The  first  and 
third  are  still  occupied  by  feudal  chiefs,  and  have  never 
been  subjected  to  a  regular  land-settlement,  by  either  the 
Musalmin  or  the  British  Government  They  pay  alight 
tribute,  now  permanently  fixed.  '  The  intermediate  rice 
plains,  known  as  the  Mughulbandf,  from  their  having  been 
regularly  settled  by  the  Muhammadans,  have  yielded  to  the 
successive  dynasties  and  conquerors  of  Orissa  almost  the 
whole  of  the  revenues  derived  from  the  province.  The 
deltaic  portions  are  of  course  a  dead  level ;  and  the  Jii|^iest 
hills  within  the  district  in  the  western  or  frontier  tract  do 
not  exceed  2500  feet  They  are  steep,  and  covered  with 
jungle,  but  can  be  dimbed  by  men.  The  most  intereeting 
of  them  are  the  Assa  range,  with  its  aandid  trees  and 
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Udayagirl  ^nnrifla-lull),  with  its 
■riowal  ima^  of  Buddha,  ■acrad  naeiroir,  and  niina ; 
dnd  AaMgin,  with  ita  moaqne  of  1719.  The  Mahiiri- 
aajaka  Baak,  liaible  from  Oattack,  hai  been  conaecrated 
Cor  agea  to  SiTa-worahip  by  ascetica  and  pilgrima. 

Gatta^  diatriot  takea  ita  character  from  ita  rtTera. 
neia  iasaa  in  magnificent  atreama  throng  three  gorges  in 
y^e  hiDj  fnmtier.  On  the  aoath,  the  Mahinadi,  literally 
the  GrMt  RiTar,  rnahea  down  upon  the  delta  from  a  narrow 
gaily  at  Kai^,  about  aeren  milea  west  of  the  town  of 
Oifrtsck,  On  the  extreme  north  of  the  distriot,  the  sacred 
Bajfaianf,  the  Slyx  of  the  Hindoa,  emergea  from  a  more 
epan  eoimtry,  and  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Cattack 
md  Bakaor.  The  BHdimani  entera  the  district  about  half 
way  between  the  twa  The  Gattack  delta  is  thua  divided 
inlo  two  great  Talleys,  one  of  them  lying  between  the 
Bailaraiii  and  the  Brihman^  the  otiier  between  the 
Brihmanf  and  the  MahAnadf  The  rivera  having,  by  the 
■St  of  agea»  gradually  raiwd  their  beds,  now  run  along  high 
JsveliL  During  flooda  they  pour  over  their  banks  upon 
the  aamnnding  TaDeya,  by  a  thousand  channela  which 
Iwlariare  and  establish  communication  between  the  main 
atteama.  Aa  the  rivers  enter  the  diatriot  by  three  great 
gotgea  in  the  hills,  so^  after  numeroua  bifurcationa  they 
md  their  way  into  the  sea  by  three  principal  mouth&  On 
the  north,  the  Baitaranf  and  Brilunani  debouch  into  the 
Bsj  of  Bengal,  under  the  name  of  the  DhAmri,  at  Point 
Mbnyraa  ;  while  the  Mahinadi,  after  a  variety  of  inter- 
ladngs^  forma  two  great  estuaries,—- one,  bearing  the  name 
ef  the  IfahAnadf,  at  False  Point,  and  the  other,  called  the 
Jkffi,  in  the  aouth-eaatem  comer  of  tiie  district  Silt- 
hanka  and  aurf-washed  bara  render  the  entrance  to  these 
liven  perilous.  The  best  harbour  in  Cattack  district  is  at 
Talae  Point,  on  the  north  of  the  MahAnadl  estuary.  It 
of  an  anchorage,  Utnd-locked  by  islands  or  aand- 
t  and  with  two  fair  channela  navigable  towarda  the 
The  Famine  Commissioners  in  1867  reported  it  to 
be  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast  of  India  from  the  Hilgli 
te  Bombay.  The  dearth  of  the  preceding  year  (1866)  had 
led  to  this  discovery  of  its  value  as  a  port  for  throwing 
eappliea  into  the  starving  province.  The  harbour  is  safe 
and  foomy,  and  the  channel  properiy  buoyed.  The  Dh&mrA 
hariionr,  f  wther  up  the  coast,  alUiongh  not  ao  well  protected, 
ii  more  reaorted  to  by  native  ships.  Four  canals  have  been 
■ado  through  Cattack  aince  1862  for  regulating  and 
dnCnbnting  the  water  supply  by  means  of  irrigation,  and 
lor  navigation.  They  are— the  Hi4,fa  Level  Canal,  the 
KaodiipAri  Canal,  the  TiJdandA  Cbmal,  and  the  Mich- 
^son  Canal,  with  their  reapective  distoibutariea.  The 
ffigh  Level  Canal  is  designed  to  provide  a  great  trade- 
nmte  between  Cattack  and  Calcutta,  and  to  irriffata  the 
eoantiy  through  which  it  passes.  The  other  wee  are 
iahiaded  for  irrigation  and  aa  navigable  channela  within  the 
fliiiiL  Dkb  canala  were  undertaken  by  the  East  India 
Trffigstinn  Company  in  1862;  but  the  company  proving 
aasJbla  to  continue  the  works,  Qovemment  purchased  them 
«B  the  Slat  December  1869  for  £941,368.  Cattack  district 
b  sabject  to  destructive  floods,  and  from  time  immemorial 
eaihankmenta  have  been  maintained  along  the  sides  of  the 
imn.  In  1870  their  aggregate  length  waa  680  milea. 

Th»  district  has  an  area  of  3178  square  mQea,  with  a 
total  population  of  1,494,784,  95  per  cent  of  whom,  or 
1.430,040,  are  Hindua  The  rest  consist  of  Muhammadans, 
iOMZ;  CQuistians,  2314;  and  persona  of  unspecified 
leligion,  22,398.  The  last  comprise  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
vbo  here,  aa  elsewhere,  ding  to  their  mountains  and 
~ea.  They  chiefly  consist  of  the  Bhumij,  TAlA,  Kol,  and 
r  peoplee^  the  Savara  being  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
wing  16,589  aoula.  They  are  regarded  by  the 
arista  HlndtiB  aa  little  batter  than  the  beaats  of  the 


wildemessea  which  they  inhaUt  Miserably  poor,  they 
subsist  for  the  moat  part  by  aellinfl  firewood  or  other 
producta  of  their  jungle ;  but  a  few  of  them  have  patdiea 
of  cultivated  land,  ai^  many  earn  wagea  aa  day  labourers 
to  the  Hindus.  Thev  occupy,  in  fact,  an  intermediate 
stage  of  degradation  between  the  comparatively  well-off 
tribea  in  the  Tributary  States  (the  stronghold  and  home 
of  the  race),  and  the  F&ns,  B^Uiris,  Kandris,  and  othei 
aemi-aboriginal  peoplea  on  the  lowlands,  who  rank  aa  the 
baaest  castes  of  the  Hindu  community.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  Indo-Aryan  or  Hindu  population  eonaiste  ol  Uriyas^ 
with  a  residue  of  immigrant  Bengalii,  L414  KAyeto  ^m 
Behar  and  Northern  India,  TelingAs  from  the  Madraa 
coast,  Marhattia  from  Central  and  Western  India,  a  few 
Sikha  from  the  Pni\jab^  and  Marw4rls  from  lUyputAni.  TIm 
If  uhammadana  are  chiefly  the  deacendante  of  the  Pathina 
who  took  refuffe  in  Onssa  after  the  subversion  ol  thdr  king* 
dom  in  Bengal  by  the  Mughuls  in  the  16th  centniy. 

Only  three  towns  in  Cattack  district  contained  in  1872 
upwarda  of  5000  inhabitanta,  vi&,  Cattack,  the  capital, 
50,878;  Jaipur,  10,753,  Kendr*p4r4,  10,682.  J^jpur 
waa  the  capital  of  Orissa  under  ite  Hindu  kings;  It  ia  atill 
considered  a  aacred  town,  and  thousands  of  pilgrima 
annually  flock  to  it 

Rice  forms  the  staple  product  of  the  district ;  ite  three 
chief  varietiea  are  bidli  or  early  rice,  9drad  or  winter  rice^ 
and  ddlua  or  spring  rice.  The  other  cereal  oopa  consist 
of  mdtui^  (a  grass-like  plant  producing  a  coarse  grain 
reaembling  rice),  wheat,  barley,  and  ehind,  a  rice-like  cereal 
Sudn,  another  rice-like  cereal,  not  cultivated,  grows  spon- 
taneously in  the  paddy  fields.  Pulses  of  different  sorts, 
oilseeds,  fibres,  sugar-cane,  tobacco^  •pioM».  A>^d  vegetablea 
also  form  crops  of  the  district  The  cultivatora  consist  of 
two  classes — the  resident  husbandmen  {Tkdni),  and  the 
non-resident  or  migratory  husbandmen  {PdKS).  At  the 
time  of  the  last  aettlement  of  land  revenue  in  1837,  the 
righto  of  the  resident  cultivators  were  formaUy  recognized 
by  Government,  and  secured  to  them  by  palm-leaf  leases, 
lliey  hold  their  homestead  lands  rent  free,  and  are  not 
liable  to  be  ousted  so  long  as  they  continue  to  pav  the  ren^ 
assessed  on  their  cultivable  lands.  Nor  can  such  rento.be 
enhanced  until  the  expiration  of  their  leases,  which  run  con- 
currentlv  with  the  land-settlement  to  1897.  The  non-resi- 
dent cultivatora  were  formerly  tenants-at-will,  but  since 
1859  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  acquired  righto  of 
occupancy  under  the  Acto  of  the  Indian  Legislatureu 

Weekly  steamera  ply  between  Calcutta  and  Dhimri. 
The  High  Level  CaniJ,  when  completed,  wiU  afford  uo^lo 
means  of  communication  inland  towards  Bengal.    The 
revenues  of  the  Cattack  district  have  steadily  increased 
under  the  BriUsh  rulec     The  total  revenue  in  1829-30 
waa  £139,642,  the  expenditure  on  civil  administration 
£114,438 ;  in  1870-71  tte  revenue  was  £243,958,  the 
civil  expenditure  £223,659.    In  the  latter  year  the  land 
revenue  amounted  to  £77,629.    Excluding  the  indigenooa 
village  achools  maintained  by  the  people  themselves,  the 
schools    inspected   by  the   Educational '  Department  in 
1872-73  numbered  53,  attended  by  2435  pupils,  and 
maintained  at  an  outlay  of  £4081,  to  which  Qovemment 
contributed  £2699.    The  hot  aeaaon  oommences  in  March 
and  lasto  till  about  the  middle  of  June;  the  raina  con- 
tinue from  the  middle  of  June  till  the  end  of  October, 
when  the  cold  weather  seto  in.     The  average  rainfall  for 
five  yeara  previous  to  1870  waa  6318  inchea,  the  average 
temperature   84*   Fahr.      Intermittent   fever,   elephanU- 
asis,  smallpox,  and  bowel  complainto  form  the  prevalent 
diseases.     Cholera  ii  alwaya  present  among  the  nativea, 
and  occasionally  assumea  the  epidemic  type.     The  district 
of  Cattack,  with  the  rest  of  Oriaaa,  passed  into  Uie  ^anOa 
of  the  English  from  the  Marhattia  in  1808.        (w.  w.  n.) 
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Cattaox,  the  most  important  town  in  the  above  district^ 
and  the  capital  of  the  proTince,  is  situated  in  20*  28'  N. 
lat  and  85*  55'  K  long,  on  the  tongue  of  land  where  the 
Mahinadi  first  bifurcates,  throwing  off  the  EAtgnrl  on  its 
southern  and  the  BirA^&  on  its  northern  bank.  Cattack 
city  formed  one  of  the  five  royal  strongholds  of  ancient 
Orissa,  and  was  founded  by  a  warlike  prince  who  reigned 
from  953  to  961.  Its  native  kings  protected  it  from  the 
rivers  hj  a  masonry  embankment  several  miles  long,  built 
of  enormous  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  and  in  some  places  25 
feet  high.  A  fortress  defended  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
town,  and  was  captured  by  the  English  from  the  Mar- 
hattAs  in  October  1803.  It  is  now  abeindoned  as  a  place  of 
defence.  The  city  has  long  been  the  commercial  and 
administrative  headquarters  of  Orissa;  it  is  connected 
with  False  Point  harbour  by  the  Kendripir4  Canal  The 
High  Level  Canal,  at  present  in  course  of  construction, 
will  open  out  inland  communication  between  it  and  Cal- 
cutta. In  1835  the  town  contained  6512  houses,  and  a 
population  of  about  40,000.  Population  in  1872,  50,878, 
vix.,  Hindus,  40,849 ;  Muhammadans,  7436 ;  Christiana, 
1968;  others,  625.  (w.  w.  H.) 

CATTARO,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  Austrian 
kingdom  of  Dalmatia,  situated  on  a  narrow  ledge  between 
the  mountains  of  Montenegro  and  the  Bocca  di  Cattaro,  a 
winding  and  beautiful  inlet  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  strongly 
fortified  towards  both  the  sea  and  land, — ^towards  the  sea 
by  the  fortress  of  Castelnuovo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf, 
and  towards  land  more  especially  by  the  Castle  of  San 
Giovanni  on  the  heights ;  the  long  lines  of  wall  from  this 
castle  to  the  to.wn  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  and  contains  a 
small  cathedral,  a  Catholic  collegiate  church,  and  several 
convents ;  but  the  population  is  largely  Slavonic,  and  the 
Greek  Church  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  Latin.  The 
trade  is  comparatively  restricted,  and  but  little  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  gulf  except  for  the  fisheries.  The  principal  article 
of  export  is  dried  fiesh  or  eoHradincL     Population,  3600. 

Cattaro  is  probably  to  be  identifiod  with  the  Roman  Aserivium  (or 
Askrourion) ;  bat  it  does  not  appear  under  anything  like  its  present 
imme  till  the  10th  oentnry,  when  it  is  described  by  Gonatantinos 
Porphyrogenitns  as  DaktUera.  In  the  reign  of  Banl  the  Macedo- 
nian (867-886)  it  was  captored  by  the  Saracens ;  bat  it  afterwards 
naintained  itself  as  a  more  or  less  independent  repablio  till  1419, 
when  from  fear  of  the  Tarks  it  accepted  the  protection  and  dominion 
of  Venice.  In  the  following  centories  it  was  several  times  besieged 
by  the  enemies  of  Venice ;  and  in  1568  and  1667  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  earthonakea.  Bv  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio  it  passed 
to  Anstria ;  bat  in  1 805.  by  tne  peace  of  Presborg,  it  was  assigned  to 
Italy,  and  in  1810  it  onited  wiin  the  French  empire.  Its  restora- 
tion to  Austria  did  not  take  place  till  1814.  See  Toxer,  Eigklandi 
tf  Turkey t  1869  ;  Saturday  Btview,  March  1876. 

CATTERMOLE,  Oeorob  (1800-1868),  an  English 
painter,  chiefly  in  water-colours,  was  bom  at  Dickleburgh, 
near  Diss,  Norfolk^  in  August  1800.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  began  working  as  an  architectural  and  topographical 
draughtsman;  afterwards  he  contributed  designs  to  be 
engraved  in  the  annuals  then  so  fashionable  and  popular ; 
thence  he  progressed  into  water-colour  painting,  becoming 
an  associate  of  the  Water-Colour  Society  in  1822,  and  a  fuU 
member  in  1833.  In  1851  he  withdrew  from  active  con- 
nection with  this  society,  and  with  the  practice  of  water- 
colour  painting,  and  took  to  oil-colouring.  His  most  fertile 
period  was  between  1833  and  1851.  In  1855,  as  an 
exhibitor  in  the  British  Fine  Art  section  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  Paris  (water-colour  branch),  he  received  one 
of  the  five  first-class  gold  medals  awarded  to  British  painters. 
He  also  enjoyed  professional  honours  in  Amsterdam  and  in 
Belgium.  He  died  on  the  24th  July  1868.  Among  his 
leading  works  are  The  Murder  of  the  Bishop  of  li^  (15th 
eentory)^  The  Armourer  relating  the  Story  of  the  Sword, 
The  Asaiusination  of  the  Regent  Murray  by  Hamilton  of 


BothweUhangh,  and  (in  oil)  A  Terrible  Secret  He  waa 
largely  employed  by  publishers,  iUustratin^  the  WaverUy 
yovelt  and  the  ffUSonecU  Annual  of  his  brother  the  Rev. 
Richard  Cattermole  (his  scenes  from  the  wars  of  Cavaliera 
and  Roundheads  in  this  series  are  among  his  best  engraved 
works),  and  many  other  volumes  besides.  Ho  is  stated  to 
have  been  "unsettled  in  his  habits,  and  uncertain  in 
engagements."  Cattermole  was  a  painter  of  no  inoonsidor- 
able  gifts,  and  of  great  facility  in  picturesque  resource ;  he 
was  defective  in  sub'dity  of  form  and  texture,  and  in  realisni 
or  richness  of  colour.  He  excelled  in  rendering  scenes  of 
chivalry,  of  mediasvalism,  and  generally  of  the  romantio 
aspects  of  the  past  Indeed,  his  faculty  in  this  way  might 
almost  be  compared — though  on  a  considerably  lower  level, 
and  with  less  of  the  spell  of  originab'ty — to  that  of  Walter 
Scott  Just  as  Scott  was  fading  from  the  region  of  medissvai 
romantidsm  in  letters,  Cattermole  entered  upon  it  in  fine  art^ 

CATTI,  or  Chjltti,  a  powerful  and  warlike  (3ermaa 
nation,  who,  though  defeated  by  Dmsus,  Germanicns,  and 
other  Roman  generals,  were  never  wholly  subjugated,  till  in 
the  4th  century  they  d[isappeared  among  the  Franks.  Thejr 
inhabited  a  district  extending  from  the  Weser  on  the  K  to 
the  Rhine  on  the  W.,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Agri 
Decumates.  They  thus  occupied  about  the  same  positiom 
as  the  modem  Hesse — though  their  territory  was  more  ex- 
tensive, and  included  also  part  of  North-Western  Bavaria^ 
— and  the  name  Hesse  is  probably  the  same  as  ChaUL 
They  lived  in  a  communistic  society,  but  possessed  several 
towns,  of  which  the  chief  was  Ifattium,  now  Maden. 

CATTLE,  a  term  applied  to  the  various  races  of 
domesticated  animals  belonging  to  the  genus  Bos,  known 
also  as  Oxen.  They  have  been  divided  into  two  priauirj^ 
groups,  the  humped  cattle  or  zebus  (Bos  indtcus)  of  India 
and  Africa,  and  the  straight-backed  catUe  (Bos  tawut), 
which  are  common  everywhere.  By  many  naturalists  theae 
groups  have  been  regarded  as  mere  races  of  the  astma 
species,  and  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  the  oflEspring 
arising  from  the  crossing  of  the  humped  and  unhumped 
cattle  are  completely  fertile ;  but  the  differences  in  their 
osteology,  configuration,  voice,  and  habits  are  such  as  to 
leave  little  doubt  of  their  specific  distinctnesa  Oxen 
appear  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  of  dom^rticnted 
animals,  as  they  undoubtedly  were  among  the  most 
important  agents  in  the  growth  of  early  civilimtion.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  oldest  written  records  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Hindu  peoples,  and  are  figured  on  Eg3^tian  monnmenta 
raised  2000  years  before  the  Christian  era;  while  the 
remains  of  domesticated  specimens  have  been  found  in  tho 
Swiss  lake-dweUings  along  with  the  stone  implements  and 
other  records  of  Neolithic  man.  In  infant  communities  an 
individual's  wealth  was  measured  by  the  number  and  siso 
of  his  herds — Abram,  it  is  said,  was  rich  in  cattle ; — and 
oxen  for  a  long  period  formed,  as  they  still  do  among  many 
Central  African  tribes,  the  favourite  medium  of  exchange 
between  nations.  After  the  introduction  of  a  metal  coina^ 
into  ancient  Greece,  the  former  method  of  exchange  was 
commemorated  by  stamping  the  image  of  an  ox  on  the  new 
money ;  while  the  same  custom  has  left  its  mark  on  the 
languages  of  Europe,  as  is  seen  in  the  Latin  word  "pecunia** 
and  the  Engb'sh  "  pecuniary,"  derived  from  "  peons,"  cattle. 
The  value  attached  to  cattle  in  ancient  times  is  further 
shown  by  the  Bull  figuring  among  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  ; 
in  its  worship  by  the  ancient  E^TP^ns  under  the  title  of 
Apis ;  in  the  veneration  which  has  always  been  paid  to  it 
by  the  Hindus,  according  to  whose  sacred  legends  it  waa 
the  first  animal  created  by  the  three  divinities  who  were 
directed  by  the  supreme  Deity  to  furnish  the  earth  with 
animated  beings ;  and  in  the  important  part  it  waa  "'^mla 
to  play  in  Greek  and  Roman  .mythology.  The  ISndna 
were  not  allowed  to  shed  the  bl(x>d  of  the  ox,  and  tha 
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Egyp&KDM  ecmld  only  do  bo  In  sacrificing  to  tliBir  godi. 
Botii  HindoB  and  Jews  were  forbidden,  in  their  sacred 
writings,  to  mnisle  it  when  treading  ont  the  com ;  and  to 
destroy  it  wantonly  was  considered  a  public  crime  among 
the  Romans,  pnnidiable  with  exile. 

Hie  domestic.cattle  of  Enio^  cf  which  thera  are  at 
ksst  fifteen  British,  and  a'  conSideraUy  larger  nnmber  of 
Cbntinental  bieeds»  hare  been,  accoiding  to  Professors 
Kiiaaon  and  B&timeyer,  who  hare  speciaiUy  studied  this 
sabject^  deri?ed  from  at  least  three  distinct  species  or 
noes— .5^  primii^tHi,  Bo$  hiig^r<m$,  and  £ot  fnmtotui; 
The  first  of  these^  the  Urns,  wonld  seem,  from  its  remains, 
to  hsYe  been  domesticated  among  the  Swiss  lake-dwellers, — 
shouttding  then,  and  down  to  historic  times,  in  the  wild 
slate,  throughout  the  forests  of  Europe.  Onter  describes 
it  ss  existing,  in  his  time,  in  the  Heroynian  Forest,  in  siie 
sbnost  as  large  as  an  elephant^  but  with  the  form  and  colour 
ef  a  bun ;  and  it  Is  mentioned  by  Heberstein  so  late  as  the 
16th  eentnry  as  still  a farourite  beastof  chase.  The  name 
Urns,  applied  to  it  W  the  fiomans,  is  derived  from  Ur,  a 
net  common  to  the  bido-European  langnaffes,  and  signify- 

a original,  primitire :  and  may  be  tiaced  in  the  Thur  of 
tad,  Stier  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Latin  Ttoms,  as 
alio  in  Tarious  lAmes  of  plaoBS,  as  the  Oanton  of  Uri, 
Tknringian  Fcnrest,  Turin,  and  Tours.  The  Urns  was 
disracterized  by  its  flat  or  alightly  ooncaTO  forehead,  its 
strsig^  occipital  ridge,  and  the  peculiar  curvature  of  its 
honm.  Its  immense  sise  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
tiiat  a  skull  in  the  British  Museum,  found  near  AthoU  in 
Ptothahire,  measures  1  yard  in  length,  while  the  span  of 
the  horn  cores  is  3  feet  6  inchesL  Beycval  breeds  of  cattle, 
ss  the  Friesland  of  the  Continent,  and  the  Pembroke  of 
En^and,  are  supposed  to  haye  sprung  from  this  sourco  ; 
whfle  the  so-caued  wild  cattle  of  Britain  {Bo$  tauntr, 
var.  ScoUcum)  make  the  nearest  approech,  according  to 
Bdtimeyer,  of  living  forms  to  the  Urus.  This  bre^  is 
of  a  white  colour,  except  the  tips  of  the  horns,  which  are 
dark,  and  the  ears  and  muzzle,  which  are  either  black  or 
hrowinsh  red.  Uniformity  in  colour,  however,  is  secured 
by  the  slaughter  of  all  calves  which  differ  from  the  pure 
type.  British  wild  cattle  now  exist  only  in  Oadzow  Forest, 
Chillingham  Park,  Lyme  Park,  and  Chartley,  in  all  of  which 
they  are  strictly  preserved.  The  purest  brod  are  those  of 
Chillingham — a  nark  which  was  in  existence  in  the  IStii 
century.  Theee  have  red  ears  with  brownish  muzzle,  and 
show  bH  the  characteristics  of  wild  animala  According  to 
Mr  Hindmarsh,  who  obtained  his  infonnation  from  the 
pnmrietor,  "^they  hide  their  young,  feed  in  the  ni^ht, 
basidng  or  deeping  during  the  dny ;  they  are  fierce  when 
preaed,  but,  generally  speaking,  very  timorous,  moving  off 
OB  tiie  appearance  of  any  one  even  at  a  great  distance.'' 
Hie  bnDs  engage  in  fierce  contest  for  the  Inuiership  of  the 
herd,  and  the  wounded  are  set  upon  by  the  others  and 
killed;  thus  few  bulls  attain  a  great  age,  and  even  those, 
when  they  grow  feeble,  are  gored  to  death  bv  their  fellows. 
The  white  cattle  of  Oadzow  are  very  sinular  to  those  of 
€3iillingham  in  their  habits,  but  being  confined  to  a  narrow 
area  are  less  wild.  They  still  form  a  considerable  herd,  but 
cf  kte  years,  it  has  been  stated,  they  have  all  become  polled 
It  Is  probable,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  used  to  maintain,  that 
Oidsow  and  Chillingham  are  but  the  extremities  of  what, 
in  ruder  times,  was  a  continuous  forest^  and  that  the  white 
cattle  are  the  i  .mnants  of  those  herds  of  **  tauri  sylvestres  " 
described  by  early  Scottidi  writers  as  abounding  in  the 
forests  of  Caledonia,  and  to  which  Scott  evidenUy  refers  in 
te  following  lines  : — 

*<  Migliliatt  of  an  the  beaits  of  ehMS 
That  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 
CrMliing  tha  futaat  in  hia  race, 
Tha  moontain  bull  cornea  thandering  on.** 


It  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy  whether  these  wQd 
cattle  are  the  unsubdued,  although  d^nerate,  descendants 
of  the  mighty  Urus,  or  merely  the  ofo>ring  of  a  domestic 
breed  run  wild,  which  have  reverted  somewhat  to  the 
ancient  type.  Their  comparatively  small  size,  and  thSir 
evident  tendency  to  vary  m  colour,  seem  to  point  out  the 
latter  as  the  more  probable  view.  A  breed  similar  to  the 
ChiUingham  cattle  existed  in  Wales  in  the  10th  century, 
being  white,  with  red  ears ;  and  Welsh  chroniclers  relate 
how  on  one  occasion  a  Prince  of  Wales  demanded,  as  ecin- 
pensation  for  certain  ixynriefe,  100  white  or  150  bhMsk 
cattie,  and  how  also  the  anger  of  King  John  was  at  one 
time  appeased  by  a  |;ift  of  1400  of  the  white  varietj^ — 
showing  that  the  k^tter  w«re  ntunerous,  and  suffidentfy 
under  control  to  be  collected  and  conveyed  from  one  part 
of  the  eountry  to  another,  also  that  they  were  more  highly 
valued  than  the  black  cattle, — ^in  shorty  that  they  exiked 
at  that  time  as  a  domesticated  breed.  According  % 
Professor  Lofw(D<metiieat€d  AtUmaU  o/tki  BrUuk  I$UmJB^ 
this  Welsh  breed  existed  under  domestication,  in  a  dBok 
paratively  pure  states  in  Pembrokeshi^  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  As  the  wild  cattle  of  Britain  IU« 
prevented,  by  rigorous  selection,  from  deviatins  from 
their  present  colour,  it  is  impossible  to  assert  thai  the 
ancient  Urus  was  mainly  white^  although  Darwin  (JatH^s 
and  PlanU  wnder  Dometticatton)  has  brought  forward 
some  facts  to  show  that  domestic  cattle  run  wild  seem  to 
have  a  slight  tendency  to  revert  in  that  direct^. 
Immense  herds  of  wild  oxen  in  the  Ladrone  Islands  Are 
described  in  Antoh'i  Voyage$  as  "  being  milk-wjat^^ 
except  the  ears,  which  are  generally  black ; "  and  in  the 
southern  districts  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  where  cattle, 
introduced  from  La  Plata,  have  run  wild  for  at  least  a 
century,  they  are  "  white,  with  their  feet,  or  whole  btfid^ 
or  only  their  ears,  black." 

Bo9  hnffifronSf  according  to  Nilsson,  existed  in  the  wild 
state  in  Sweden  ;  but  Btitimeyer  holds  that  there  i^'not 
snffideut  evidence  to  prove  that  it  ev^  existed  otherwiM 
than  domesticated  in  Central  Europe.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  common  race  of  d(^mestic  cattle  among  tj^ 
ancient  lake-dwellers,  and  several  of  the  existing  S^Hss 
breeds  are  believed  to  be  derived  from  it  Bemains  of  tile 
same  race  are  found  in  Britain  associated  with  those  of  tha 
elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
CtMar  found  large  domestic  herds  of  this  kind  on  his 
arrival  in  BritaixL  and  that  these  supplied  food  to  the 
Eoman  legions.  Fh)fessor  Owen  regards  it  ss  the  originlil 
of  our  Welsh  and  Highland  cattlec  £o§  longt/rcm  was 
smaller  than  the  ordinary  breeds  now  existing,  and  had 
short  horns.  Whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  originally  a 
wild  European  species,  which  Neolithic  man  succeeded  in 
domesticatmg,  or  merely  as  a  domestic  race  introduced  by 
settlers  from  the  East,  as  many  on  philological  grounds 
suppose,  it  has  undoubtedly  had  a  veiy  cons^erable 
inflaence  in  the  formation  of  our  existing  breeds. 

BoB/rontotui  was  somewhat  larger  than  B.  lanm/roi^, 
with  whidi  it  coexisted  in  certain  districts  of  Scanoinatia* 
Its  remains  are  found  chiefly  in  the  lake<lwellings  of  the 
Bronze  period,  although  occurring  sparingly  in  those  of 
earlier  date.  They  have  also  been  found  in  Irish  cran* 
noges;  and  Nilsson  regards  it  as  the  progenitor  of  the 
present  mountain  cattle  of  Norway.  , 

The  breeds  and  sub-breeds  produced  froin  those  ancient 
races  are  exceedingly  numerous.  '*  In  Britain."  says  Touatt, 
"  thej  are  almost  as  various  as  the  soil  of  the  different 
districts,  or  the  fancies  of  the  breeders."  This  variety  may 
in  some  degree  be  attributable  to  their  being  the  descend- 
snts,  in  all  probability,  of  more  than  one  species^  to 
slight  differences  in  the  climate  and  pasturage  of  different 
districts,  or  to  the  sudden  appearance  of  what  Darwin  has 
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ternied  '' spontaneous  Tariations ;"  but  it  is  beyond  doubt 
mainly  due  to  the  long-continued  and  careful  selection  of 
the  breeder.  The  British  forms,  a  detailed  account  of 
"which  will  be  found  under  the  article  Aokiculture,  vol 
i  p.  387,  may  be  conveniently  arranged  in  three  classes  : — 
(1.)  Polled  Cattle f  an  artificial  variety  which  may  be 
produced  in  any  breed  Inr  selection ;  thus  the  polled  cattle 
of  Oalloway  had  small  horns  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  but  by  only  breeding  with  bulls  of  the 
shortest  horns,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  earl  of 
Selkirk  succeeded  in  entirely  removing  those  appendages ; 
(2.)  Short4iomed  Cattle,  the  descendants  of  Boi  lon^/ront, 
represented  in  greatest  purity  by  the  Welsh  and  Highland 
cattle,  and  probably  differing  little  from  the  cattle  found 
in  Britain  from  the  Polished  Stone  age  to  the  end  of  the 
Roman  period ;  these  were  afterwards  driven  with  their 
masters  from  the  open  country  to  the  hilly  districts, 
before  the  Saxon  invaders,  who  probably  brought  with 
them  ^3.)  the  Loua-homed  Cattle,  larger  than  the  preceding, 
and  ot  a  red  and  white  colour,  which  have  given  rise  to 
those  breeds  of  cattle  that  now  occupy  the  less  elevated 
and  more  fertile  tracts  of  England.  Those  Sazon  cattle 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  primigeniui  tjrpe. 
The  long  and  short  horned  varieties,  however,  interbreed 
freely,  so  that  in  many  of  our  breeds  the  two  types  are 
inextricablv  mixed. 

Of  Continental  forms  the  Hungarian  is  conspicuous  from 
its  great  size,  and  the  extent  of  its  horns,  which  often 
measure  5  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  cattle  of  Friesland, 
Jutland,  and  Holstein  form  another  large  breed,  and  these, 
It  is  said,  were  introduced  by  the  Qotibs  into  Spain,  thus 
becoming  the  progenitors  of  the  enormous  herds  of  wild 
cattle  wUch  now  roam  over  the  Pampas  of  South  America. 
The  latter,  it  is  alleged  by  Spanish  writers,  have  all  sprung 
from  seven  cows  and  a  bull  brought  from  Andalusia  to  the 
city  of  Assuncion  in  Paraguay,  about  the  year  1556. 
They  are  widely  spread  over  the  plains  of  that  continent, 
but  are  most  numerous  in  the  temperate  districts  of 
Paraguay  and  La  Plata — a  fact  which  bears  out  the  view 
taken  by  Darwin^  that  our  oxen  are  the  descendants  of 
species  originally  inhabiting  a  temperate  climate.  Except 
in  greater  uniformity  of  colour,  which  is  dark-reddish 
brown,  the  Pampas  cattle  have  deviated  but  b'ttle  from  the 
Andalusian  type.  They  roam  in  great  herds  in  search  of 
posture,  under  the  leadership  of  the  strongest  buUs,  and 
avoid  man,  who  hunts  them  chiefly  for  the  value  of  their 
hides,  of  which  enormous  numbers  are  exported  annually 
from  Buenos  Ayres.  They  are,  however,  readily  reclaimed ; 
the  wildest  herds,  according  to  Professor  Low,  being  often 
domesticated  in  a  month.  These  cattle  have  hitherto  been 
chiefly  valued  for  their  hides,  and  as  supplying  animal  food 
to  the  inhabitants,  who  only  use  the  choicest  parts ;  but 
lately  attempts  have  been  made,  and  with  considerable 
success,  to  export  the  beef  in  a  preserved  state  to  Europe. 
Although  the  South  American  cattle  have  thus  sprung  from 
a  singM  European  breed—that  continent  possessing  no 
indigenous  species  of  taurine  Bovidce,  they  have  already 
given  rise  to  many  well-marked  varieties,  as  the  polled 
cattle  of  Paraguay,  the  hairless  breed  of  Colombia,  and  that 
most  monstrous  of  existing  breeds,  the  Natas,  two  herds  of 
which  Darwin  saw  on  the  banks  of  the  Plata,  and  which  he 
describes  as  "  bearing  the  same  relation  to  other  cattle  as 
ball  or  pug  dogs  do  to  other  dogs."  Cattle  have  been 
introduced  by  the  colonists  into  Austrab'a  and  New  2iealand, 
where  Ihey  are  now  found  in  immense  herds,  leading  a 
semi-wild  existence  on  the  extensive  "  runs "  of  the 
settlers.  The  Hottentots  and  Kaffres  possess  several 
valuable  breeds,  as  the  Namaqua  and  Bechwana  cattle,  the 
latter  with  bonis  which  sometimes  measure  over  13  feet 
from  tip  to  tip  along  the  curvature.     The  cattle  of  those 


semi-barbarous  South  Africans  appear  to  be  among  tk» 
most  inteUigent  of  their  kind,— certain  of  them,  known  as 
backleyt,  having  been  trained  to  watch  the  flocks,  preventing 
them  from  straying  beyond  fixed  limits,  and  protecting 
them  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  and  from  robben^ 
They  are  also  trained  to  fight,  and  are  said  to  rash  intc 
battle  with  the  spirit  of  a  war-horse. 

Oxen,  especially  in  Britain,  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  dull  and  stupid  animals,  but  this  is  only  true  of  sack 
breeds  as  are  rmured  solely  for  fattening  and  killing.  The 
wild  cattle  of  Chillingham,  and  the  semi-wild  herds  thai 
abound  on  the  plains  of  South  America,  show  no  lack  of 
sagacity  in  avoiding  threatened  danger,  or  in  combining 
to  meet  a  common  foe  ;  while  the  hoMey  of  the  Ka£fre« 
shows  how  susceptible  they  are  of  education.  Wherever, 
indeed,  the  ox  is  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden  or  4>C 
draught,  and  it  is  so  in  most  countries,  its  intelligence  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  horse,  while  it  surpasses  the 
latter  in  docility  and  in  the  patient  endurance  of  toil  la 
the  south-west  of  England  the  Devonshire  cattle  are 
largely  employed  in  husbandry,  and  the  greater  attention 
which  has  consequently  been  bestowed  upon  tiiem  has 
been  amply  rewarded  in  the  superior  docility  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  breed.  Among  the  Swiss  mountains  there  are 
herds  of  cows^  whose  leaders  are  adorned  with  bells,  the 
ringing  of  which  keeps  the  cattle  together,  and  guides  Uie^ 
herdsman  to  their  pasture  grounds.  The  wearing  of  the 
bells  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  honourable  distinction, 
by  the  cows,  and  no  punishment  is  felt  so  keenly  as  the 
loss  of  them,  the  culprit  giving  expression  to  her  sense  of 
degradation  by  the  most  piteous  lowings. 

The  period  of  gestation  in  the  cow  is  nine  mouths,  whea 
she  usually  produces  a  single  calf ;  occasionally,  however^ 
two  are  bom,  and  when  these  are  of  difierent  saxes,  the 
female  is  almost  invariably  barren,  and  is  known  as  a 
"  free-martin,"  that  is,  a  cow  free  for  fattening,  from  the 
Scotch  word  "  mart,**  signifying  a  fattened  ox. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  services  rendered  hf 
the  ox  to  tne  human  race.  Living,  it  ploughs  its  owner's 
land  and  reaps  his  harvest,  carries  his  goods  or  himself, 
guards  his  property,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  even  fights  his 
battles,  while  its  udders,  which  under  doihestication  hav^ 
been  enormously  enlarged,  yield  him  at  all  seasons  a  copioos 
supply  of  milk.  When  dead,  its  flesh  forms  a  chief  souroe 
of  animal  food ;  its  bones  are  ground  into  manure  or  turned 
into  numerous  articles  of  use  or  ornament;  its  skin  is 
made  into  leather,  its  ears  and  hoofs  into  glue ;  its  hair  is 
mixed  with  mortar;  and  its  horns  are  cut  and  moulded 
into  spoons  and  other  useful  articles. 

Humped  cattle  are  found  in  greatest  perfection  in  India» 
but  they  extend  eastward  to  Japan  and  westward  to  the 
African  iTiger.  They  differ  from  the  European  forms  not 
only  in  the  fleshy  protuberance  on  the  shoulders,  but  in  the 
number  of  sacral  vertebras,  in  the  character  of  their 
voice,  which  has  been  described  as  ''  grunt-like,"  and  also 
in  their  habits;  "they  seldom,"  says  Mr  Blyth,  "seefc- 
the  shade,  and  never  go  into  the  water  and  there  stand 
knee-deep  like  the  cattle  of  Europe."  They  now  exist  onljr 
in  the  domesticated  state,  and  appear  to  have  been  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  man  at  a  very  remote  period,  all  the 
representations  of  the  ox  on  such  ancient  sculptuQM  as 
those  in  the  caves  of  Elephanta  being  of  the  humped  or 
zebu  form.  There  are  several  breeds  of  the  sebu,  the 
finest  occurring  in  the  northern  provinces  of  India,  where 
they  are  used  for  riding,^-canymg,  it  is  said,  a  man  at  the 
rate  of  six  miles  an  hour  for  fifteen  hours.  White  bulls 
are  held  peculiarly  sacred  by  the  Hindus,  and  when  they 
have  been  dedicated  to  Siva,  by  the  branding  of  his  image 
upon  them,  they  are  thenceforth  relieved  from  all  laboor. 
Ihey  go  without  molestation  wherever  they  choose,  and 
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■tf  be  wen  aboat  Eastern  baaan  helping  themselves  to 
vbstover  dainties  they  prefer  from  the  stalls  of  the 
ttthfoL    See  Aoaicultubb,  toL  l  p.  387.         (j.  ol) 

CATTOLICA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in.  the  province  of 
Gngenti,  and  15  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  that 
aama  In  the  vicinity  there  are  eztensire  deposits  of 
iolphar  and  rock  salt     Population,  6380. 

CATULLUS,  0.  Yaltbsvb,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  original  among  Latin  authors,  belongs  to  the  Ciceronian 
Me,  and  is  one  of  the  two  poets  whose  works  adorn  and 
lOostrate  the  last  years  of  the  Roman  republic.  Our 
knowledge  of  his  life  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  his 
own  writings.  The  few  statements  concerning  him  which 
IWve  been  received  on  external  evidence  require  to 
ba  eonfirmed  or  corrected  by  reference  to  allusions  con- 
tuned  in  these  writings,  llie  most  important  of  these 
sztenal  evidences  are  the  statements  of  Jerome,  in 
the  continuation  of  the  Eusebian  Chronicle,  under  the  year 
87  B.a :  '*  Gaius  Valerius  CatuUus,  scribtor  lyricus  Verona 
Basdtnr,''  and,  under  57  &a  :  "  Catullus  xxx.  statis  anno 
Roms  moritur.*'  Questions  have  been  raised,  and  variously 
answered,  in  regard  to  the  correctness  both  of  the  names 
assigned  to  the  poet,  and  of  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
given  in  these  passages.  Although  he  appears  to  speak  of 
kanaelf  in  his  poems  only  by  the  name  of  Catullus,  there  is 
M  controversy  as  to  the  Geirtfle  name,  YaUriua,  Suetonius, 
k  his  Lif€  of  Juliu$  Ciucar  (ch.  73),  mentions  the  poet  by 
te  names  **  Valerium  Catullum.*  Other  persons  who  had 
Ae  cogi%tmten  Catullus  belonged  to  the  Valerian  gens. 
Amoi^  these,  the  best  known  is  M.  Valerius  Catullus 
Messaunus,  one  of  the  DtHatorf  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
and  one  of  the  peraonaffes  introduced  in  the  famous  scene 
at  the  Alban  Villa  of  ue  emperor,  described  in  the  fourth 
)  of  Juvenal : — 


*•  Et  emn  mortlfaio  pxudans  Teiento  GRtano." 
Tbe  testimony  of  inscriptions  shows,  further,  that  this 
■ase  was  common  in  the  native  province  of  Catullus,  and 
bebnged  to  other  inhabitants  of  Verona,  besides  the  poet 
aad  Mi  family  TSchwabe,  Qu(g$tione$  CahtUianof,  p.  27). 
Sdblan  are  still  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  his 
ptmicmmwM  Gaiv*  or  Qnintus,  In,  the  best  MSS.  the 
volome  is  called  simply  CatuUi  Veronensia  liher,  and  this  is 
the  title  which  his  EngUsh  editor,  Prof.  Robinson  Ellis, 
adopts.  For  the  name  Qaius  we  have  the  undoubted 
Isstimony,  not  only  of  Jerome,  which  rests  on  the  much 
earlier  authority  of  Suetonius,  but  also  that  of  Apuleins. 
Li  support  of  the  second,  a  passage  is  quoted  from  the 
MahmU  HUtory  of  Fliny  ^zxxviL  6,  81),  where  in  some 
editiona  the  prsenomen  Q.  is  prefixed  to  the  name.  The 
Q.  i^  however,  omitted  in  the  best*  MSS.,  and  in  other 
pnuMgoB  <A  the  same  author  the  pqet  is  spoken  of  as 
**  Oafollas  Veronenais.''  The  mistake  is  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  a  confusion  with  Q.  Catulus,  the  Colleague  of 
Marios  in  the  Cimbric  War,  himself  also  the  author  of 
lyrical  poema.  The  only  other  ground  in  favour  of  adopting 
the  ktter  name  is  a  conjectural  emendation  of  Scaliger  in 
tile  67th  poem  (line  12),  where  he  changes  the  qui  U  of  the 
MSS.  into  "  Qninte."  Though  a  question  on  which  such 
eainent  scholars  as  Mommsen,  Haupt,  L.  Muller,  and 
apparently  Mr  Ellis,  take  one  side,  while  Schwabe,  W.  S. 
Tenffel,  and  Mr  Munro  (Journal  of  Philology,  iil)  take 
the  other,  can  acarcely  be  considered  absolutely  settled, 
yet  the  argumenta  adduced  by  Schwabe  and  Mr  Munro 
for  accepting  the  authority  of  Jerome  and  Apuleius  seem 
diAeiilt  to  answer.  A  more  important  question  is  raised 
wmeerning  the  dates  of  the  poef  s  birth  and  death.  It 
is  qnite  certain,  from  aUusions  contained  in  the  poems, 
teft  the  date  of  hia  death  given  by  Jerome  (57  b.o.)  is 
wioDg,  and  that  Catullus  survived  the  second  consulship 
«f  Fompey  (55  &a)  (^.  Iv.  6,  cziiL  2),  and  was  present  in 


August  of  the  following  jrear  at  the  prosecution  of  Vatiniua, 
by  Licinius  Calvus  (qf,  liii)  From  the  allusion  in 
lii  3.— 

'*  Per  consuUtoin  perimftt  Yatinliu,*' 

it  was  assumed,  till  the  appearance  in  1862  of  Schwabe's 
QvcuUon«8  CatuUiancB,  that  Catullus  must  have  lived  to 
witness  the  consulship  bestowed  on  Vatinlos  in  the  end  of 
47  &  a  This  consideration  induced  T^achmann  to  fix  on 
77  B.a  instead  of  87  B.a  as  the  date  of  the  poet's  birth. 
It  has,  however,  been  shown  by  Schwabe,  and  is  now 
generally  admitted,  that  the  line  "  Per  consulatum,'*  &c., 
refers  to  the  fact  that  Vatinius,  after  being  praetor  in  55 
&a,  was  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  the  certainty  of  his 
attaining  the  consulship,  as  Cleopatra  was  in  the  habit  of 
confirming  her  most  solemn  declarations  by  appealing  to 
her  hope  of  one  day  administering  justice  in  the  Capitol 
(<f,  Haupt  "  Qu»stiones  CatulliansB,"  contained  in  vol  i 
of  his  Opuscufa^  1875).  We  have  thus  certain  evidena 
that  Catullus  lived  till  the  month  of  August  54  Bia,  but 
there  is  no  allusion  in  his  poems  to  any  event  of  a  later 
date  than  the  prosecution  of  Vatinius.  Some  of  the  poems 
(aa  xxxvii.  and  lii)  may  very  probably  have  been  written 
during  his  last  illness.  He  seems  to  have  lived  just  long 
enough  to  collect  his  works  together,  to  dedicate  them  to 
CiMrneliua  Nepos,  and  to  see  his 

'*  lepidnm  novun  liheUnm 
Arido  modo  puxnide  ezpoUcnm.*' 

If  he  died  in  54  B.a  or  early  in  53  Bia  there  must  be  a 
further  error  either  in  the  first  or  the  second  of  Jerome's 
statements.  Catullus  must  either  have  been  bom  later  than 
87  &a  or  have  lived  to  a  greater  age  than  thirty.  The 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  first  supposition  is  that  it  increaaea 
the  disproportion  between  the  ages  of  the  poet  and  his 
mistress  CSodia,  who  must  have  oeen  bom  about  94  &  a 
But  as  he  waa  supplanted  in  her  affections  by  a  still 
younger  man,  M.  C»iius  Eufus,  who  appears  for  a  time 
to  have  been  equally  infatuated  by  her,  and  as  Cicero 
in  his  defence  of  Cselius  descrilxBa  her  as  one  *'qu» 
etiam  aleret  adoleseentea  et  parsimoniam  patrum  suis 
sumptibus  sustentaret "  (Pro  M.  Ccelio,  cL  xvL  1), 
this  difficulty  is  not  a  serious  objection  to  the  date. 
Catullus  is  described  by  Ovid,  in  trae  keeping  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  his  poetry,  as  "  hedera  juvenilia  cinctus 
Tempore  "  (Amor,,  iiL  9,  61);  and  this  description  seems 
more  applicable  to  a  man  who  dies  in  his  thirtieth  year  than 
to  one  who  dies  three  or  four  years  later.  Further,  the 
age  at  which  a  man  dies  is  more  likely  to  be  accurately 
remembered  than  the  particular  date  eiUier  hi  his  death  or 
of  his  birth.  The  common  practice  of  recording  the  ages 
of  the  deceased  in  sepulchral  inscriptions  must  have 
rendered  a  mistake  less  hkely  to  occur  in  that  respect,  than 
in  respect  of  the  consulship  in  which  he  was  bom.  Other 
instances  can  be  given  of  the  carelessness  of  Jerome  in 
respect  to  dates,  and  Mr  Munre  gives  a  probable  explana- 
tion of  the  mistake  in  the  confusion  between  the  first  and 
the  last  of  the  four  consulships  of  Cinna.^  It  seems,  there- 
fore, on  the  whole  most  likely  that  the  words  "  xxx.  ntatis 
anno"  are  correct,  and  that  Catullus  was  bom  in  94  &a, 
in  the  consulship  of  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  IL  and  L.  Cornelius 
CinnalV 

The  statement  that  he  was  bom  at  Verona  is  confirmed 
by  passages  in  Ovid  and  Martial.  Fliny  the  elder,  who 
was  bom  at  Como,  speaks  of  Catullus  in  the  preface  to  his 
Natural  History,  as  his  "countryman"  (conterraneus), 
and  the  poet  speaks  of  Verona  as  his  home,  or  at  least  his 
temporary  residence,  in  more  than  one  place  (IxviL  34, 
IxviiL  27,  XXXV.  3) ;  and  in  mentioning  the  Transpadani 


1  This  Is  aUo  loggtsted  m  pooBible  bj  Schwabe,  who,  how«T«r,  pre- 
fers adhering  U  the  dete  87  B.a 
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among  tbe  other  inhabitante  of  Italy,  he  adda  the  words 
*«  at  ffMOff  qnoque  aUingam"  (zzzviil  13). 

Hia  occasional  residence  in  his  natire  place  is  farther 
attested  hj  the  statement  of  Suetonios  {Julius  Ccesar,  73\ 
that  '*  Julias  CaBsar  accepted  the  poefs  apology  for  his 
Bcurrilons  yerses  upon  him,  invited  him  to  dine  with  him 
on  the  same  day,  and  continued  his  intimacy  with  his 
father  as  before."    As    this  incident  coold  only   have 
happened  daring  the  time  that  Julias  Cesar  was  Pro- 
consul, the  scene  of  it  must  have  been  in  the  Ci^^alpine 
province,  and  at  the  house  of  the  poefs  father,  in  or  near 
Verona.     The  verses  apologised  for  were  those  contained 
in  poems  zziz.  and  Ivil,  the  former  of  which  must  have 
been  written  after  Cassar's  invasion  of  Britain,  so  that  this 
interview  probably  took  place  in  the  winter  of  55-54  B.C. 
The  fact  that  his  father  was  the  host  of  the  great  pro- 
consul, and  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him,  justifies 
the  inference,  that  he  was,  in  wealth  and  rank,  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  province,  an  inference  confirmed  by 
the  social  position  which  Catullus  himself  assumed  in 
Rome,  and  by  his  enjoyment  of  property  independent  of 
his  father  fg^  poems  xtri.  and  zliv.)  during  his  father's 
lifetime.    The  only  other  important  statement  concerning 
the  poefs  life  which  rests  on  external  authority  is  that  of 
Apufeius,  that  the  real  name  of  the  Lesbia  of  the  poems 
was  dodia.     One  other  statement,  not  concerning  the 
poefs  life^  but  concerning  the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed 
after  his  death,  is  given  in  theZ|^«  of  Atticus  by  Cornelius 
Kepos  (12,  4).    It  is  to  the  effect  that  he  regarded  Lucretius 
and  Catullus  as  the  two  greatest  poets  of  his  own  timec 

The-  volume  of  poems  which  Catullus  collected  and 
published  before  his  death  consists  of  116  pieces,  varying 
in  length  from  2  to  408  lines,  the  great  mass  of  them 
being,  however,  short  pieces,  written  in  some  lyric  or 
iambic,  or  in  elegiac  metre.  These  poems  are  not  arranged 
either  in  chronological  order  or  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  topics  with  which  they  deaL  The  only 
principle  which  seems  to  have  guided  the  author  in  hiB 
arrangement  was  that  of  placing  the  longer  poems,  of  a  less 
personal  and  fugitive  diaracter,  in  the  middle  of  the 
volume,  while  the  first  part  contained  those  written  in  lyric 
or  iambic  metres,  and  the  latter  part  consiited  entirely  of 
verses  written  in  the  elegiac  metre.  Many  of  the  last  treat 
of  the  same  topics  and  refer  to  the  same  persons  as  those 
forming  the  subject  of  the  short  poems  at  the  beginning  of 
the  volume.  The  elegiac,  as  well  as  the  phalecian  and 
iambic  metre?,  were  employed  by  him  as  the  vehiclerboth 
of  his  tenderest  and  his  bitterest  feelings.  Though  no 
chronolc>gical  order  is  observed,  yet  internal  evidence 
enables  us  to  determine  the  occasions  on  which  many  of 
the  poems  were  written,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
followed  one  another.  They  give  a  very  vivid  image  of 
various  phases  of  the  poefs  life,  and  of  the  strong  feeUngs 
with  which  persons  and  things  affected  him.  They  throw 
much  light  also  on  the  social  life  of  Rome  and  of  the 
provincial  towns  of  Italy  in  the  years  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  the  second  civil  war.  Apart  from  their  poetic 
charm,  they  thus  possess  the  interest  of  bringing  vividly 
before  us  some  aspects  of  one  of  the  most  criticid 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world.  In  this 
respect  they  may  be  compared  with  the  letters  of  Cicero, 
whidi  reconl  the  impressbn  produced  by  the  same  time  on 
a  man  of  similar  susceptibility  of  feeding  and  keenness 
of  apprehension,  but  of  character  and  pursuits  as  far 
reihoved  as  possible  from  those  of  the  provincial  poet,  who 
modestly  contrasts  the  greatness  of  the  **  most  eloquent  of 
the  descendants  of  Romulus "  with  his  own  humUet 
pretensions. 

The  poena  eortend  over  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  years, 
from  61  or  62  till  54  B.a     Among  the  earliest  are  those 


which  record  the  various  stages  of  the  author^s  passion  fot 
Lesbia.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  passion  that  ha  ii 
generally  mentioned,  or  alluded  to,  by  the  later  RomMi 
poets,  such  as  Propertius,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  and  MartiaL 
The  real  name  of  Lesbia,  as  we  learn  from  Apuleius,  waa 
Clodia.  The  admiration  which  Catullus  felt  for  the  great 
Lesbian  poetess,  which  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  imitation 
of  her  language  in  his  5l8t  and  62d  poems,  affordj  an 
obvious  explanation  of  the  Qreek  name  which  he  gave  to 
his  Roman  mistress.  After  the  exhaustive  examination  ot 
the  subject  by  Schwabe,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  Uiat 
she  was  the  notorious  sister  of  Publius  Clodius  Pulcher,  the 
PoSrrvt  who  plays  an  important  part  in  the  drama  of  Cicero's 
fortunes,  brought  before  us  in  the  first  three  books  of  the 
Letters  to  Atticus^ — the  "  Falatina  Medea,"  whose  character 
stands  out  so  prominently  in  the  speech  Pro  Cctlio, — the 
"  quadrantaria  Clytemnestra,"  as  she  was  called  by  her 
lover  Cffilius  (QuiiUilian,  viiL  6,  23),  in  reference  to  %h% 
suspicion  she  incurred  of  having  poisoned  her-  husbaiM]^ 
Q.  Hetellus  Celer  (consul,  60  Bia)  in  59  Bia  {cf.  Manr% 
Journal  of  Philology,  ill)  In  the  year  56  she  charged  K. 
Caolius  Rufus,  after  tiring  of  ^^im^  as  she  hsd  of  Catullusy 
with  an  attempt  to  poison  her.  It  was  in  defence  of  him 
that  Cicero  described  the  spell  she  exercised  over  young 
men,  in  language  which  might  have  been  applied  to  het 
previous  relations  with  the  youthful  poet,  as  well  as  those 
with  the  youthful  orator  and  politician. 

It  may  probably  have  been  on  hearing  of  this  defence, 
that  CatuUus,  whose  feelings  had  by  that  time  changed  from 
passionate  devotion  to  scornful  animosity,  wrote  the  short 
poem  (xlviiL)  Disertimtne  Bomuli  nepotum,  which  aaso- 
dates  his  name  with  the  great  orator  of  the  age.  Peeme 
concerning  Lesbia  occur  both  among  the  earliest  and  Che 
latest  of  those  contained  in  the  series.  They  record  the 
various  stages  of  passion  through  Which  Catullus 
from  absolute  devotion  and  a  secure  sense  of 
affection,  through  the  various  conditions  of  distrust  i 
jealousy,  attempts  at  renunciation,  and  short-lived  '^mnt 
integrationes,"  through  the  "  odi  et  amo "  state,  and 
later  state  of  savage  indignation  against  both 
and  his  rivals,  and  especially  against  Cselius  Rufus,  till  he 
finaUy  attains,  not  without  much  suffering  and  loss,  tbe 
last  state  of  scornful  indifference.  Among  the  earliest  «f 
the  poems  connected  with  Lesbia,  and  amou^  those  writCeA 
in  the  happiest  vein,  are  il  and  iii  (Pcussr,  dslieim  wmm 
puellcB  and  Lugete,  0  Veneres  Cupidi'  jsque),  and  v.  tiid 
vii  The  8th,  Jliser  Catvlle,  desinas  inepiire,  perha^  Hbe 
most  beautiful  of  them  all,  expresses  the  first  awakening  of 
the  poet  to  a  sense  of  her  unworti  iness,  before  the  gentler 
have  given  place  to  the  fiercer  feelings  of  his  nature^  Hm 
final  renunciation  is  sent  in  a  poem  written  after  his  retcni 
from  the  East,  with  a  union  of  imaginative  and  scornful 
power,  to  his  two  butts,  Furius  and  Aurelius  (xi,  JWt  ti 
Aureli,  eomites  Caiullt),  who,  to  judge  by  the  way  CatuUna 
writes  of  them,  appear  to  have  been  hangers  on  upon  hiniy 
who  repaid  the  pecuniary  and  other  favours  they  received 
by  givinff  him  grounds  for  jealousy,  and  making  impat*- 
tions  on  his  character  {<f,  xv.,  xvl,xviiL,  zxiiL) 

The  intrifliie  of  Cadlius  Rufus  with  Lesbia  began  in  59 
or  58  B.a  {f.  Schwabe,  Quaist.  Catulli,  p.  66).  It  waa 
probably  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  liaison  that  the  68th 
poem  was  written,  from  which  it  appears  that  Catallna,  M 
the  time  living  at  Verona,  and  grieving  for  the  leceat 
death  of  his  brother  in  the  Troad,  had  heard  of  Lesbia*s 
infidelity,  and,  in  consideration  of  her  previous  faithle*t> 
ness  in  his  fkvour,  was  not  inclined  to  reeent  it  very 
warmly— 

"  Bus  vereoimda  ftirta  ftremnt  hara^** 

Two  other  poems  in  the  series  express  the  grief  which 
Catullus  felt  for  the  death  of  his  brother— one,  th»  65th. 
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eoapoMd  at  the  Bame  time  as  the  68th,  and  addressed  to  the 

ontor  Horteosiuai  who  is  there,  as  in  some  of  Cicero^s  letters, 

called  Hortalas  or  Ortalus,  and  cent  to  him  along  with  tbo 

Coma  BirtHie€$  (Ixri),  a  transition  of  a  famous  elegy  of 

OsQimachns.     The  other  poem  referring  to  this  event  (cl ) 

most  htre  been  composed  some  years  later,  probably  in  56 

&a,  when  GatnUus  visited  his  brother*8  tomb  in  the  Troad, 

on  liis  retom  from  Bithynia.     Between  59  and  57  B.a 

most  of  the  lampoons  on  Lesbia  and  her  nnmeroos  lovers 

most  have  been  written  (^.^.,  xzxvil,  zzxlz.,  bux.,  Izxii., 

Izzvil,  Izzix.,  xc,  kc.)     Some,  too,  of  the  poems  expres- 

•i?e  of  his  more  tender  feelings  to  her,  such  as  viii  and 

Izxfl, 

«'  Hiser  CstnUa,  dednss  ineptin," 
and 

"  Siqut  nconknti  benelsots  priors  voloptos,** 

heloDg  also  to  these  years ;  and  among  the  poems  written 
either  daring  this  period  or  perhaps  in  Uie  early  and  happier 
jears  of  his  liaison,  some  of  the  most  charming  of  his 
shorter  pieces,  expressing  the  affection  for  his  young 
friends  Yerannias  and  Fabullns  (ix.,  xii,  xiil),  may  be 
indoded. 

In  the  yeAT  57  the  routine  of  his  life  was  for  a  short 
time  broken,  by  his  accompanying  the  Proprsstor,  C 
Memmins,  the  friend  to  whom  Lucretius  dedicates  his  great 
poem,  as  one  of  his  staff,  to  the  province  of  Bithynia. 
The  desire  of  seeing  foreign  lands,  which  was  as  strong  a 
psssion  among  cultivated  Romans  as  among  cultivated 
Englishmen  of  the  present  day,  was  probably  the  chief 
indaoement  to  this  temporary  change  of  life,  especially  as 
Cbtallos  had  the  prospect  of  gratifying  this  passion  in 
eoogenial  zc  dety ;  for  the  testimony  of  Cicero  as  well  as 
ol  Lucretius  shows  that  Memmius,  whatever  else  he  was, 
VIS  a  man  of  some  accompUshment  in  literature  and 
poetry ;  and  among-  his  younger  companions,  in  the 
pnBtor's  train,  was  his  friend  and  brother-poet  Helvius 
Ouma  (ef.  x.)  Some  expressions  in  x.,  written  shortly 
after  his  return,  imply  that  he  had  some  hopes  of  bettering 
his  fortunes  by  this  absence  from  Rome,  as  humorous 
eomplatnts  of  poverty  and  debt  (xiii,  xxvi.)  show  that  his 
erdinary  means  were  insufficient  for  his  mode  of  life.  He 
fiiankly  acknowledges  the  disappointment  of  these  hopes, 
and  still  more  frankly  his  disgust  with  his  chief  (x.,  xxviiL) 
Some  of  the  most  charming  and  perfect  among  the  shorter 
poems  express  the  delight  with  which  the  poet  changed 
the  dnlness  and  sultry  climate  of  the  province  for  the 
freedom  and  keen  enjoyment  of  his  voyage  home  in  his 
yacht,  built  for  him  at  Amastris  on  the  Euxine,  and  for 
the  beauty  and  peace  of  his  viUa  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Benacus,  which  welcomed  him  home  ''  wearied  with  foreign 
tcaveL*  To  this  period  and  to  his  first  return  to  Rome 
after  his  visit  to  his  native  district  belong  the  poems  xlvl, 
el,  iv.,  xxxL,  and  x.,  all  showing  by  their  freshness  of  feeling 
and  vivid  truth  of  expression  the  gain  which  the  poet's 
nature  derived  from  his  temporary  escape  from  the  passions, 
distractions,  and  animosities  of  Roman  society.  This 
happier  vein  is  not  to  be  traced  in  many  of  the  poems 
wiueh  can  be  assigned  to  the  years  intervening  between 
this  time  and  the  poefs  death.  Two  poems,  written  in  a 
very  genial  and  joyous  spirit,  and  addressed  to  his  younger 
inmd  Lieinins  Oalvus  (xiv.  and  L),  who  is  ranked  as  second 
only  to  himself  among  the  lyri<^  poets  of  the  age,  and 
whoso  youthful  promise  pointed  him  out  as  likely  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  orators,  may,  indeed,  with 
most  probability  be  assigned  to  these  later  years  (xiv.) 
ftom  the  expreasion  "  Odissem  te  odio  Yatiniano,"  in  tho 
iiird  fine  ci  xiv.,  it  may  be  inferred  almost  with  certainty 
that  the  poem  was  written  not  earlier  than  December 
(the  "  Saturnalia  '^  of  the  year  56  B.a,  cs  it  was  early  in 
that  ycir.  aa  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Cicero  to  his  brother 


Qointns  (ii  4, 1),  that  Calvus  first  announced  his  intentioa 
of  prosecuting  Yatiniua.  The  short  poem  numbered  liil. 
records  an  incident  in  oonnection  with  the  actual  pfoaecor 
tion  which  occurred  in  August  54  &  a  The  poems  which 
have  left  the  greatest  stain  on  the  fame  of  Catulloa — ^those 
**  referta  contumeliis  Ceesaru,"  the  licentious  abuse  of 
Mamurra,  and  probably  some  of  those  personal  scurrilitiea 
addressed  to  women  as  well  as  men,  or  too  frank  con 
fessions,  which  posterity  would  willingly  have  let  die- 
were  written  in  the  last  years  of  Us  life,  under  the 
infiuence  of  the  bitterness  and  recklessness  induced  by  Mb 
experience.     The  complaint  expressed  in  poem  xxxviiL— 

**  Mak  est,  Comifld,  tao  Cstollo,** 
and  one  or  two  other  short  poems  such  as  lii — 
'*Qald  6ft,  CstoUe  t  qaid  moruis.emerlt'' 

appear  to  be  expressive  of  his  state  of  mind  in  his  lasl 
illness.  In  the  first  of  them  we  rdoognise  the  tender  trust- 
fulness, in  the  last  the  "  saeva  indignatio  "  of  his  tempera- 
ment There  is  a  return  of  the  old  graciousness  and 
playfulness  of  his  nature  in  the  dedication  to  Cornelius 
Kepos  (L) — 

"  Qnol  dono  lepidom  novum  Hbenom,** 

which  must  have  been  written  immediately  before  the 
publication  of  his  volume. 

Of  several  of  the  more  interesting  among  the  minor 
poems,  as,  for  instance,  xvii.,  xxxiv.,  and  xiv.,  we  have 
no  means  of  determining  the  date.  Nor  can  it  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty  whether  the  longer  and  more  artistie 
pieces,  which  occupy  the  middle  of  the  volume — the 
Epiihalamium  in  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  Manliua 
Torquaius;  the  62d  poem,  written  in  imitation  of  the 
Epithalamia  of  Sappho  *'Yesper  adest;  iuvenes,  con- 
Burgite;'*  tho  AUu,  and  the  Epic  Idyll  representing  the 
marriage  festival  of  Peleus  and  Thetis — belong  to  Uie 
earlier  or  t^p  later  period  of  the  poet's  career.  If  flio 
conjecture  of  Schwabe  and  other  commentators  is  correct, 
that  the  person  addressed  in  the  first  part  of  the  68th  is 
the  Manlius  of  the  Epiihalamium^  and  that  the  lines  from 
3  to8— 

"  Kaofragom  nt  eiectom    ....    perrigiUt^** 

refer  to  the  death  ci  Junia,  it  would  follow  that  the  first 
Epithalamium  was  written  some  time  before  that  poem,  and 
thus  belongs  to  the  earlier  time.  We  should  t«  inclined 
to  attach  as  much  weight  to  the  consideration  that  the 
ringing,  cheerful  notes  of  the  poem  proclaimed  it  to  be  the 
utterance  of  the  unclouded  dawn  of  his  genius,  before  his 
nature  was  saddened  and  embittered  by  the  two  ereat  griefs 
of  his  life  — the  faithlessness  of  his  mistress  and  the  death 
of  his  brother.     The  fact  that  the  translation  of  Sappho^-— 

*'  lUe  mi  par  esse  deo  videtnr,** 
and  the  translation  from  Callimachus  (Ixvi), — 
*'  Omnia  qui  magni  diipezit  lomina  mundi,** 

belong  to  the  earlier  period  might  afford  grounds  for  oon* 
jecturing  that  the  other  poems  not  relating  to  personal 
topics,  and  written  after  the  manner  of  Sappho  or  the 
Alexandrine  poets,  belonged  to  the  same  period.  But 
the  ij^  and  the  PeUui  and  Thetiif  although  perhaps 
suggested  by  the  treatment  of  the  same  or  similar  subjects 
in  Greek  authors,  are  executed  with  such  power  and 
originality  as  declare  them  to  be  products  of  the  most 
vigorous  stage  in  the  development  of  the  poefs  genius. 
That  his  genius  came  soon  to  maturity  and  did  not  need 
the  ripening  process  of  time  and  experience  through  which 
Horace  attained  to  the  perfection  of  his  art,  is  a  redson  for 
hesitation  in  assigning  any  particular  time  between  62  and 
54  B.a  for  the  compoeition  of  the  Auit  and  of  that  part  of 
the  Epithalamium  (''Peliooo  quondam  prognatse  vertice 
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minis ")  which  deals  with  the  main  eulject  of  the  poem. 
Bat  the  criticism  of  Mr  Manro  in  his  edition  of  Lncretios, 
which  shows  similarities  of  expression,  which  cannot  be 
mere  casual  coincidences,  between  the  Ariadne^pisode  in 
the  £pith<Uamutm  of  Oatollus  (from  line  52  to  266)  and 
the  poem  of  Lucretias,  leaves  little  doubt  that  that  portion 
at  least  cf  the  poem  was  written  after  the  publication  of 
the  De  rerum  naturfif  in  the  winter  of  55-54  B.a  There 
is  no  zeason  for  supposing  that  Catullus  could  haye  had 
any  access  to  that  poem  in  the  lifetime  of  Lucretius,  and 
erev  if  he  were  personally  known  to  him  and  had  been 
acquainted  with  his  poem  before  its  publication,  the  liberty 
which  ancient  poets  assumed  of  using  the  thoughts  and 
language  of  previous  or  contemporary  writers  could  not 
have  included  the  right  of  appropriating  them  before  they 
saw  the  light 

Ko  ancient  author  has  left  a  more  vivid  impression  of 
himself  on  his  writings  than  Catullus.  Neither  the  Letters 
to  Attieut  of  Cicero  nor  the  StOirei  and  Epietlee  of  Horace 
afford  more  trustworthy  indications  of  feeling  and  character. 
The' interests  which  occupied  his  life  and  inspired  his 
poetry  were  limited  to  the  passions  and  the  purer  pleasures 
of  yonthy  such  as  friendly  intercourse  witn  men  of  con- 
genial and  cultivated  tastes,  the  eojoyment  of  outward 
nature  and  foreign  travel,  the  cultivation  of  his  art,  and  the 
study  of  the  early  Greek  lyric  and  the  later  Alexandrine 
poets.  Coming  to  Bome  in  early  youth  from  a  dirtant 
province,  not  at  that  time  indudea  within  the  limits  of 
Italy,  he  lived  as  an  equal  with  the  men  of  his  time  of 
most  intellectual  activity  and  refinement,  as  well  as  of 
highest  social  and  political  eminence.  Among  those  to 
whom  his  poems  are  addressed  we  find  the  names  of 
Hortensius,  Cicero^  and  Cornelius  Kepos,  attesting  the  fact 
that  his  society  was  valued  by  older  men  of  established 
reputation  and  graver  pursuits.  With  Memmius  he  was 
at  least  on  sufficiently  intimate  relations  to  form  ooe  of 
the  members  of  his  staff  during  the  time  of  his  provincial 
government  He  lived  on  terms  of  affectionate  niendship 
with  licinius  Calvus,  with  Helvins  Cinna,  whose  distinc- 
tion (whatever  his  real  merits  as  a  poet  may  have  been)  is 
attested  in  Virgil's  line — 

**  Ksm  neqvA  adhuc  Yuio  vldeor,  neo  diocn  Giima 
Digns,- 

with  Yams,  in  all  probability  the  Quintilius  Yams  whose 
death  Horace  laments  to  Yirgil  in  the  24th  ode  of  the  first 
book,  and  other  poets  and  men  of  letters  contemporary 
with  him.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  among  those  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  the  circle  of  his  younger  friends,  one 
who  lived  to  become  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  as 
statesman,  orator,  and  man  of  letters  in  the  following 
generation,  Asinins  PoUio,  characterized  by  Catullus  as — 

"lapomm 
"  DiMTtoB  poer  et  iiaoetisnmL*'— xiL  8. 

Catullus  brought  into  this  circle  the  genius  of  a  great  poet, 
the  social  vivacity  of  a  vigorous  nature,  the  simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  an  unambitious,,  and  the  warmth  of  an  affec- 
tionate dinKMition.  He  betrays  all  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  poetic  temperament,  but  it  is  never  the  sensitiveness  of 
vanity,  for  he  is  characterised  by  the  modesty  rather 
than  the  self-confidence  which  accompanies  genius,  but 
the  sensitiveness  of  a  heart  which  gives  and  expects 
more  sympathy  and  loyalty  in  friendsmp  than  the  world 
either  wants  or  cares  to  give  in  return.  He  shows  also  in 
some  el  his  lighter  pieces  the  fastidiousness  of  a  refined 
taste,  intolerant  of  all  boorishness,  pedantry,  affectation, 
and  sordid  ways  of  Mfe.  The  passionate  intensi^  of  his 
temperament  displays  itself  with  similar  strength  in  the 
outpourings  of  his  animosity  as  of  his  love  and  affection. 
It  was,  onfortonately,  the  faishion  of  the  time  to  employ  in 


the  expression  of  these  animwritieii  a  licence  of  ^peedi  ( 
of  unputation  which  it  is  difficult  for  men  living  nn 
different  social  conditions  to  understand,  still  more  difflcnfc 
to  tolerate.  Cicero,  in  reference  to  snch  impatations  say% 
in  his  defence  of  Celius  (cL  iii)r-*'  ^^^^  ^^  maladicte 
pervulgata  in  omnes,  quorum  in  adolescentia  forma  el 
species  f  uit  liberalis ;  *  and  a  few  sentences  later  he  says  of 
this  kind  of  wiaUdictio,  "  si  petnlantius  iactatur,  conviciQiny 
si  facetius,  orbanitas  nominatur.*  It  is  not  easy  to  reali» 
what  the  style  of  tiiose  scurrilities  must  have  beeu.  whkb 
were  "  more  petulant "  and  " less  urbane"  than  those  d 
Catullus.  But  the  language  of  Cicero  implies  that  they 
were  taken,  and  meant  to  be  taken,  merely  as  a  fofom  da 
parler,  and  would  not  be  regarded  either  by  the  objects  ttf 
them  or  by  those  who  read  them  as  conveying  the  serxNia 
belief  of  the  writer.  Mr  Munro  {JowtmI  of  Fhilcloffy^  iii) 
has  examined  the  29th  poem — 

"  Quia  hoc  potest  ridere,  quis  potest  psti," 

the  bn^t  and  most  important  of  the  lampoons  on  Caaar 
and  Mamnrra,  and  has  shown  with  mucm  learning  and 
acuteness  the  motives  and  intention  of  Catullus  in  writiii^ 
them.  Had  Julius  Cesar  really  believed,  as  Suatonina 
writing  two  hundred  years  afterwards  says  he  did,  that 
"  an  eternal  stigma  had  been  cast  upon  him  bv  the  venea 
concerning  Mamnrra^"  we  should  scarcely  apfJy  the  word 
magnanimity  to  his  condcmation  of  the  offence.  But  these 
verses  survive  as  a  memoriad  not  of  any  scandal  affecting 
Julius  C0Bsar  which  could  possibly  have  been  believed  hjr 
his  contemporaries,  but  of  the  Hoence  of  speech  which  waa 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  sodal  and  pohtical  disoiganis»« 
tion  of  the  age.  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  yonnger 
members  of  the  Boman  aristocracy,  who  a  little  later  f oug)it 
on  the  side  of  Pompey,  at  that  time  regarded  the  ascendent 
both  of  the  ''  father-in-law  and  the  son-in-law.*  and  tt^ 
social  elevation  of  some  of  their  instruments,  and  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  deterioration  which  the  frank  aad 
generous  nature  of  Catullus  underwent  from  the  passiona 
idiich  wasted  and  the  faithlessness  which  marred  lus  life. 

The  great  age  of  I^atin  poetry  extends  from  about  the 
year  60  b.o.  till  the  death  of  Ovid  in  17  a.d.  There  are 
three  marked  divisions  in  this  period,  each  with  a  distinci 
character  of  its  own:  the  first  represented  by  Lucretina 
and  Catullus,  the  second  by  Yirgil  and  Horace,  the  last  by- 
Ovid.  Force  and  sincerity  are  the  great  'characteristioa 
of  tiie  first  period,  maturity  of  art  of  the  second,  facility  of 
the  last  The  educating  influence  of  Greek  art  on  the 
Boman  mind  was  first  fully  experienced  in  the  Ciceroniaa 
age,  and  none  of  his  contemporaries  was  so  susceptible  of 
that  influence  as  Catullus.  With  the  susceptibility  to  art 
he  combined  a  large  share  of  the  vigorous  and  genial 
qualities  of  the  Italian  race.  Like  most  of  lus  younger 
contemporaries,  the  vturrtpoi  of  whom  Cicero  speaks  (£pi9L 
ad  Atticum,  viL  2),  he  studied  in  the  sdiool*  of  the 
Alexandrine  poets,  with  whom  the  favourite  subjects  of  ait 
were  the  passion  of  love,  and  stories  from  the  Greek 
mythology,  which  admitted  of  being  treated  in  a  spiril 
similar  to  that  in  which  they  celebrated  their  own  experi- 
ences. *It  was  under  this  influence  that  Catullus  wrote 
the  Coma  Berentoee,  the  68th  poem,  which,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Alexandrines,  interweaves  the  old  tale  of 
Protesilaus  and  Ijaodamia  with  the  personal  experiencea 
of  the  poet  himself,  and  the  Epithalamium  of  FeLeua  and 
Thetis,  which  combines  two  pictures  from  the  Greek 
mythology,  one  of  the  secure  happiness  of  mamage^  the 
other  of  the  passionate  despair  of  love  betrayed.  Li  Ukia 
last  poem  CatuUus  exercises  a  power  of  creative  pictoml 
imagination  far  transcending  that  displayed  in  any  of  tiie 
extant  poetiy  of  Alexandria.  We  have  no  means  of  detciw 
mining  what  suggested  the  subject  of  the  AttU  to  Ostnllus^ 
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vMtsr  the  proTioiiB  treatment  of  the  subject  by  some 
Greek  wiiter,  some  sorvivBl  of  the  myth  which  he  f onnd  still 
ezistuig  during  his  resideaoe  among  the  "Fhrygii  Campi,*' 
or  the  growth  of  various  fonns  of  Eastern  superstition 
sod  faniSidsm,  at  Rome,  in  the  last  age  of  the  Republic 
Whaterer  may  have  been  its  origin,  it  is  the  finest  speci- 
men we  possess,  in  either  Greek  or  Leitin  literature, 
of  that  kind  of  short  poem  more  common  in  modem  than 
sncient  times,  in  which  some  situation  or  passion  entirely 
shen  to  the  writer,  and  to  his  own  age,  ii  realized  intii 
drunatic  intensity.  But  the  genius  of  Catullus  is,  perhaps, 
even  happier  in  the  direct'  expression  of  personal  feeling 
tiian  in  artistic  creation,  or  the  reproduction  of  tales  and 
situations  from  mythology.  The  warmth,  intensity,  and 
Bncerity  of  his  own  nature  are  the  sources  of  the  inspira- 
tion in  these  poems.  The  most  elaborate  and  one  of  the  finest 
of  them  is  the  EpUhalamium  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  a 
member  of  the  old  house  of  Manlius  Torquatus  with  Junia 
(or,  according  to  another  reading,y  inia)  Aurunouleia,  written 
m  the  ^yoonic  in  combination  with  the  pherecmtean  metre. 
To  this  metre  Catullus  imparts  a  peculiar  lightness  and 
grue  by  making  the  trochee,  inst^  of  the  spondee  as 
in  Horace's  ^yoonics  and  pherecrateans,  the  first  foot  in 
ttie  Hna  His  elegiac  metre  is  constructed  with  less  smooth- 
nesi  and  regularity  than  that  of  Orid  and  Tibullns  or  eren 
of  Propertius,  but  as  employed  by  him  it  gives  a  true  echo 
la  the  serious  and  pLuntive  feelings  of  some  of  his  poems, 
a^.,  hzvi- 

"  Si  qua  reeordsati  benefsota  prion  TotaptB^** 
XCVL, 

"Si  qpdeqjaaaa  mutis  gntom  aooeptnmqua  iepiilehiii»'* 
sadeL, 

"  Mahu  per  gntes  et  mnlta  per  0quora  Tectm,** 

wlnb  it  adapts  itself,  as  it  did  later  in  the  hands  of 
Ifsrtial,  to  the  epigrammatic  terseness  of  his  inTeotive. 
Bat  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  Catullus  is  seen  in  his 
employment  of  those  metres  which  he  adapted  to  the 
Latin  toDgna  from  the  earlier  poets  of  Greece,  the  pure 
■mbk  trimeter^  as  in  iy. — 

"  Fhsselas  ille  quern  Tidetis  hoepttee," 
the  Season  iambic^  employed  in  viiL  and  xzxL — 
''Pwiinsnlamm,  Sinnio^  inBalaramque," 

md  the  phalecian  hendecasyllabic,  a  slight  modification  of 
the  Sai^hic  line,  which  is  his  faYOurite  metre  for  the  expres- 
sion of  his  more  joyful  moods,  and  of  his  lighter  satiric 
nan.  The  Latin  language  neyer  flowed  with  such  ease, 
freshness,  and  purity  as  in  these  poems.  Their  perfection 
oonaists  in  tiie  entire  absence  of  idl  appearance  of  efibrt  or 
reflexion,  and  in  the  fulness  of  life  and  feeling,  which  gives 
a  lasting  interest  and  charm  to  the  moat  trivial  incident  of 
the  passing  hour.  In  reference  to  these  poems  Mr  Munro 
hss  said  with  truth  and  force :  "  A  generation  had  yet  to 
pssB  before  the  heroic  attained  to  its  perfection ;  while  he 
(Oatnllns)  had  abeady  produced  glyconics,  phalecians,  and 
iambics,  each  'one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite,'  'cun- 
aingeet  pattems'  of  ezoellenoe,  such  as  Latium  never  saw 
before  or  after,*-Alcien8^  Sappho,  and  the  rest  then  and 
only  then  having  met  their  match  "  (Journal  of  PMMogy, 
HaiiL) 

ItooL  ezpretriofDs  In  some  of  the  poems -(zri.  12,  lir.  7)  it  ii  clear 
fiist  oevml  of  th«iD  hid  been  paUiBhed  or  eiroolated  separately 
bcGoce  tbey  were  finally  ooUected  in  the^edition  which  has  come  down 
to  n.  linea  are  quoted  from  Oatulliu  by  ancient  writers  which  are 
aetfoand  fai  any  of  the  poems  which  we  possess.  If  these  passages  are 
soneetiy  atlributed  to  Oatollos  it  ibllows  that  he  most  have  omitted 
SOBS  of  his  eariier  poems  from  the  ooUection  which  he  made  before 
Ub  death.  In  some'  of  the  (flder  editions  (as  for  instance  that  of 
Derin^  1884)  two  poems  addreased  " ad  Hortomm  Deom, "  and  nom- 
bsnd  19  and  20.  haTe  been  ineloded,  of  which  there  is  no  groond 
to  bdieTa  Oatolliis  t^hava  been  the  author.  The  lines  nnmbered 
fa  Ddring's  editkm  18  are  attributed  to  him  by  en  aadent  fi;ram- 


marian,  though  tiiey  are  not  included  in  the  MSS.  of  his  collected 
works.  The  text,  as  it  has  reached  us,  is  in  man?  pUoes  oonupt, 
and  its  restoration  still  exercises  the  sentences  of  Kngliah  and  Ger> 
man  scholars.  There  appears  to  have  been  one  MS.  of  Calollus  ex» 
tant  in  France  in  the  9th  century,  from  which*  the  62d  poem, 
Vuptr  adtd,  iuMiut,  eatuurgtU,  &c.,  was  copied  at  that  time  inta 
an  antholoff7  of  Latin  poema  Another  MS.  is  known  to  hare, 
existed  in  Verona  in  the  middle  of  the  foUowinff  centniy.  Thia 
lis.  is  not  sfpdn  heard  of  till  the  beffinning  ofue  lith  century, 
when  it  was  sgain  discorered  and  read  bv  Petrarch.  It  was  soon 
after  lost  again.  The  two  oldest  extant  MSS.  are  immediate  copiea 
of  it.  One  of  these,  dated  187G.  now  belongs  to  the  Paris  Library, 
the  other  to  the  Bodleian  (^.  Bahrens,  FroUffoowut),  The  ecfOio- 
prineep$  appeand  m  1472,  and  other  ecutions  appeared  a  few  years 
later  at  Panaa  and  Ycoice.  **  In  the  16th  centurv  Catullua,  like  most 
of  the  chief  Latin  oUssics,  was  corrected  and  iliustrzited  with  signal 
seal  and  suoosaa  The  editions  of  ATancins,  Onarinns,  Muretus, 
Statins,  and  Scaligsr  do  honour  to  the  learning  of  Italy  and  Franoe, 
even  in  that  age  of  erudition  "  (Mnnro^  Jottmal  of  FhiUHogy,  iii.> 
Nothing  more  was  done  of  any  importance,  in  the  way  of  emendation 
or  commentary,  till  Larhmann  jpubliahed  his  edition  of  the  text  in 
18S9.  Since  that  date  editions  hAve  appeared  by  Uaupt,  Roosbaoh, 
Schwabs,  Mfiller,  Bxhrens  (1876k  and  other  German  editora.  and  by 
Profeaaor  Robinson  SlUs— the  last  accompanied  by  an  elaboiata 
apparahu  erUieui,  ptoUgcmmMt  Ac.  Moat  important  contributiona 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  matter  and  meaning  of  Catullus  have 
been  made  W  Uaupt,  Schwabe,  and  Mr  Muii2x>  in  the  Jtrnmal  tf 
PhUolm.  Among  recent  En^sh  transUtions  may  be  mentioned 
those  cf  Mr  Theodore  Martin,  Dr  Cranstoan,  and  l6  B.  Ellie— tha 
last  being  written  in  the  metres  of  the  original  poema       (W.  T.8.) 

OAUOASIA,  a  governor-generalship  ci  the  Rossiaa 
empire,  which  extends  from  about  SS""  40'  to  W  4(y  N* 
lat,  and  includes  the  whole  range  of  the  Caucasus,  the  vast 
steppes  that  lie  to  the  north  of  the  mountaina  between  tha 
Sea  of  Aaoff  and  the  Caspian,  and  all  the  Russian  territorj 
to  the  south.  On  the  south  side  it  is  bounded  by  th» 
Turkish  empire  and  Persia,  while  on  the  north  iFis  con- 
terminous with  Astrakhan  and  the  province  of  the  Don 
army.  The  principal  division  is  into  Cis-Caucasia  or  tha 
European  portion,  and  Trans-Caucasia  or  the  Asiatic, — tha 
watershed  of  the  Caucasus  having  recently  been  adopted  aa 
the  line  of  partition.  Cis-Caucasia  thus  includes  the 
government  of  Stavropol,  the  Kuban  district,  the  Terek 
district,  and  Daghestan ;  while  Trans-Caucasia  comprisea 
the  governments  of  Tiflis,  Baku,  Elisabethpol,  Erivan,  and 
Kutai,  and  the  cirdea  of  Sukhum,  Zakatal,  and  the  Black 
Sea  or  Chemomorsk.  The  total  area  is  172,837  square 
miles,  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  4,893.332. 


Map  of 


and  lieutenancy  of  Caucasia  (960  miles  bj  050). 


CAUCASUS,  a  great  chain  of  mountains,  extending  froaa 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian.  It  has  a  general  direction 
from  W.N.W.  to  KRE.,  which  it  preserves  with  greet 
uniformity  for  so  extensive  a  chain,  having  a  range  of 
nearly  700  English  miles  in  length,  from  its  commencement 
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near  Anapa  on  the  Black  Sea,  till  it  aioks  into  a  range  of 
bw  hills,  as  it  approaches  Baku  on  the  Caspian.  Its  width 
on  the  other  hand  is  comparatively  small,  not  exceeding  in 
'general  about  70  or  80  inileSy  and  eren  where  widest  not 
attaining  more  than  120  miles. 

Few  great  mountain  chains  hare  their  boundaries  so 
^^sarly  marked  by  nature.  On  the  K.  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Tast  plains  and  steppes  of  Russia,  which  extend  completely 
icross  from  the  Sea  of  Azoff  to  the  Caspian,  and  are  carried 
up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountain  slopes ;  on  the  S.  it  is 
bounded  at  first  by  the  Black  Sea,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  2i0 
miles,  aud  afterwards  by  the  broad  and  level  valley  of  the 
iUon  as  far  as  KutaXs,  about  70  miles  inland.  Farther  east- 
ward the  valley  of  the  Kur  may  be  considered  as  forming  its 
southern  limit  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiflis  to  the 
Caspian,  a  distance  of  more  than  250  miles.  But  betvreen 
the  towns  of  Kutals'and  Tiflis  the  country  ii  more  broken, 
the  nnderfalls  and  mzDor  ramifications  of  the  Caucasus 
•extending  to  the  south  so  as  te  meet  those  of  the  mountain 
«hain  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  valley  of 
the  Bion.  The  two  ranges  are,  indeed,  united  at  this 
point  by  a  transverse  range  of  very  moderate  elevation, 
irhidi  forms  the  watershed  between  the  streams  that  flow 
into  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Kur  and  its  tributaries,  which 
£ow  eastward  towards  the  Caspian.  This  dividing  ranffe 
^commonly  known  as  the  mountains  of  Suram  from  the 
town  of  tnat  name^  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  con 
stitnting  a  connectme  link  between  the  Caucasus  and  the 
«onthem  range,  which  extends  from  the  Black  Sea  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Poti  to  that  of  Tiflis,  and  itself  attains  to 
a  very  considerable  elevation,  several  of  its  summits  having 
an  altitude  of  from  9000  to  10,000  feet.  But  these  ranges 
belong  to  the  greac  mountain  group  of  Armenia,  and  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Lazistan,  and 
^th  those  which  extend  inland  to  join  Che  northern 
branches  of  the  Taurus;  and  thev  cannot  with  any 
propriety  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  system  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  transverse  range  above  described,  though 
forming  the  watershed  between  tho  two  basins  of  the  Rion 
and  the  Kur,  is  in  itself  i)ut  an  inconsiderable  ridge  of 
hills,  and  the  point  ^ere  it  is  traversed  by  the  high  road 
between  Kutab  and  Tiflis  has  an  elevation  of  only  about 
3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Hence  the  Caucasus  may  properly 
be  considered  as  forming  an  isolated  chain,  unconnected 
with  any  other  of  the  great  mountain  systems  of  Asia; 
while  those  to  the  south  of  it  belong  in  r^ity  to  the  wide- 
spread ramifications  of  the  range  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Mount  Taurus,  which-  extends  from  Asia  Minor  through 
.  Armenia  into  Persia. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  modem  geographers, 
especially  Qermans^  have  introduced  into  their  systematic 
treatises  the  practice— first  adopted  by  the  Russian  residents 
in  the  provinces  south  of  the  Caucasus— of  designating 
^ese  southern  ranges  by  the  appellation  of  tiie  Little 
Caucasus,  a  term  tending  to  produce  oonfusion,  and  to 
encourage  the  notion  of  their  being  connected  with  the 
great  northern  range  in  a  manner  which  is  certainly  not 
the  case  in  any  true  orographical  aenssL  In  the  present 
article  the  name  of  the  Caucasus  will  be  employed  only  as 
applied  to  the  great  mountain  range  which,  as  has  been 
«Iready  stated,  forms  a  oontinnous  barrier  from  the  shores 
<if  the  Black  Sea  to  those  of  the  Caspian,  and  to  w)iioh 
mlone  the  aopellation  has  been  applied  fnun  the  time  of 
the  Greeks  xo  our  own  day. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.  It  was  employed 
l>y  the  Greeks  in  very  early  times,  and  has  continued  in 
use  among  geographers  ever  since.  But  no  general  name 
for  the  whoM  chain  is  known  to  the  .tribes  ttutt  inhabit  it, 
or  to  those  that  immediately  adjoin  it.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  any  of  the  local  or  native  designations  of  portions  of 


the  mountains  known  by  this  nama  are  nth  m  maj 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  gten  rise  to  the  term. 

At  the  present  day  the  line  of  the  Caucasus  is  generaOy 
regarded  as  constituting  the  boundary  between  Eiuope  and 
Asia  ;  and  though  it  is  only  in  quite  modem  times  that 
this  line  of  demarcation  has  been  established  among 
geographers,  it  ii  so  much  the  most  convenient  natural 
limit  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  continue  to  be  received  as 
such.  The  scientific  conclnsioa  has,  moreover,  been  con- 
firmed of  late  years  by  the  official  sanction  of  the  Russian 
Government,  which  haa  adopted  the  watershed  or  central 
ridge  of  the  Caucasus  as  the  line  of  separation  between  ita 
European  aud  Asiatic  provinces. 

In  its  general  character  and  conformation  the  range  of 
die  Caucasus  may  be  considered  as  presenting  more  analogy 
with  the  Pyrenees  than  with  the  Alps.  Its  ffeneral 
uniformity  of  direction,  its  comparatively  small  widu,  and 
its  well-defined  limits  towards  both  the  south  and  the  north, 
are  strong  features  of  resemblance  to  the  former,  rather 
than  to  the  latter,  of  these  well-known  ranges.  To  these 
it  may  be  added  that,  like  the  Pvrenees,  the  ridge  of  the 
Caucasus  generally  preserves  for  long  distances  together  a 
high  average  elevation,  and  is  not  broken  by  those  deep 
depressions,  constituting  natural  passes  across  the  chain, 
which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Alps. 
Another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Caucasus  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  both  caaes 
two  of  the  highest  summits  are  in  some  measure  detached 
from  the  main  rang? ;  and  just  as  the  Mont  Perdu  and  the 
Maladetta  both  1^  south  of  the  central  ridge  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  are  consequently  distinctly  included  in  Bpein, 
so  Mount  Elbruz  aud  Kasbek — the  two  best  known  summits 
of  the  Caucasus — are  situated  decidedly  north  of  that  chain, 
and  must  therefore  be  ge(^raphically  assigned  to  Europe, 
if  the  line  of  demarcation  be  drawn  along  the  watershed  of 
the  nnge.  Both  these  mountains  are,  in  fact,  of  recent 
volcanic  origin,  and,  geologically  speaking,  unconnected 
with  the  granitic  masses  which  constitute  tiie  central  axis 
of  the  ch^n. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Caucasus  exceeded  the  most  lofty  of  the  Alps  in  poaitlTe 
elevation;  but  until  very  recently  no  accurate  measure- 
ments of  them  existed,  and  little  or  nothing  was  known  of 
any  of  the  individual  peaks  except  the  two  already 
mentioned.  Of  these  Mount  Elbruz  owes  its  celebrity  not 
merely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  reality  much  the  most  lofty 
summit  of  the  whole  range,  attaining  an  elevation  of  not 
less  than  18,526  feet,  but  to  the  circumstance  that  from  ita 
partly  isolated  posiUon,  it  ib  conspicuously  seen,  both  from 
the  Black  Sea  and,  on  the  other  side,  from  the  plains  and 
steppes  of  Russia,  where  it  is  said  to  be  distinctly  visiUe 
from  a  distance  of  more  than  200  miles.  Kazbek,  on  the 
contrary,  attracted  attention  from  an  early  period,  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  the  Pass  of  Dariel,  in  aU  ages 
the  only  frequented  pass  across  the  range  of  the  Caucasus. 
Hence  it  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  second  in  hei^^t  of 
the  whole  range,  which  is  now  found  not  to  be  the  caac^ 
though  it  attains  an  elevation  of  16,546  feet,  or  nearly  800 
feet  higher  than  Mont  Blanc  But  between  these  two  giant 
peaks  rise  those  of  Koschtan  Tau  and  Dych  Tan  (boUi  cf 
the  names  until  very  recently  quite  unknown),  cl  which 
the  former  rises  to  nearly  17,100  feet,  while  the  latter 
attains  to  16,925  feet;  these  are  therefore  entitled  to  rank 
as  the  second  and  third  summits  of  the  Caucasus,  while 
Kazbek  can  claim  only  the  fourth  jJaoe.  It  is,  indeed, 
doubtful  whether  some  of  the  other  peaks  on  the  great 
snowy  nnge  do  not  also  exceed  it  in  height 

For  the  purpose  of  description  it  may  be  convenient  to 
divide  the  great  range  into  three  portions. 

1.  The  first  of  these,  comprising  the  western  poitioii  of 
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lie  moaBtam  cbain,  begina  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Anapa 
00  tha  Black  Sea,  whero  it  rises  at  first  mmij  as  a  chain  of 
lulls  of  moderate  height,  but  gradually  assumes  more  and 
iBore  of  a  mountain  character*  until  the  highest  commits 
tttatn  to  an  elevation  uf  9000  to  10,000  feet  It  is  not, 
howerer,  till  they  approach  the  nei^bonrhood  of  Elbrua 
tliat  they  pass  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow;  but  the  central 
chain,  from  the  41sf  degree  of  longitude  eastwards,  is  almost 
coDitantly  ooTcred  wiUi  snow,  a^  throughout  the  greater 
put  of  the  year  exhibits  a  lofty  range  of  snow-«lad  peaks, 
thsfc  can  find  no  paraUel  in  Europe,  except  in  the  Alps. 
ThroQghout  this  western  portion  of  the  Caucasus,  the 
eeatral  chain  forms  a  yeiy  distinct  line  of  watershed,  at  no 
grsat  distance  from  the  Black  See,  but  graduaUy  reoeding 
from  it,  and  thus  leaving  a  wider  interval  between  its  shores 
Acd  the  main  lidge.  Even  at  Sukhum  Kaleh,  however,  in 
kmgitude  41^  the  central  chain  of  the  mountains  is  not 
more  than  30  miles  inland  in  a  direct  line  as  measured  on 
^  map^  The  whde  of  the  intermediate  space  is  filled  up 
bjr  the  underfaUs  and  subordinate  ranges  of  mountains 
thrown  out  from  the  great  chain,  extending  for  the  most 
pert  quite  down  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  constitute  H  coast  line 
of  a  singularly  nigged  and  inaccessible  character.  For  a 
disUnce  of  nearly  200  miles  from  Novo  Rossisk  to  Sukhum 
Kaleh  there  is  nothing  like  a  harbour,  while  the  dense 
fonstiwith  which  the  mountains  are  still  covered  contribute 
to  render  the  interior  impassabla 

From  the  proximity  of  the  central  ridge  to  the  sea,  in 
this  western  portion  of  the  Caucasus,  it  naturally  follows 
that  no  rivers  of  any  importance  are  to  be  found  on  the 
eoQtheni  slope  of  the  mountains,  though  it  is  furrowed  by 
Domerous  mountain  torrents,,  which  add  to  jthe  impracticable 
disncter  of  this  part  of  the  country.  On  the  northern 
tide,  on  the  contrary,  the  mountains  slope  more  gradually 
tovsrds  the  plains  o|  Russia,  and  here  several  considerable 
etreams  are  found,  all  of  which  pour  their  waters  into  the 
Kuban,  which  itself  takes  its  rise  in  the  glaciers  of  Elbrus. 
AaoDg  the,  most  considerable  of  tAese  streams  may  be 
MDtioned  the  Urup,  the  Laba,  and  the  Bjelaia. 

I'The  great  central  mass  of  the  Caucasus,  extending 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Elbrux  to  that  bf  Kazbek,  or 
(tm  the  source  of  the  Kuban  to  the  pass  of  Dariel,  a 
distance  of  about  130  miles  in  a  direct  line,  is  at  once  the 
nuMt  in^portant  and  interesting  part  of  the  whole  chain,  and 
is  ^t  which  has  of  late  years  been  the  most  fully  explored. 
It  u  here  that  are  found  all  the  meet  lofty  summits  of 
theirhole  range.  Besides  the  four  above  mentioned,  theie 
are  at  least  five  other  peaks  in  this  part  of  the  chain  that 
attain  to  not  less  than  15,000  feet,  viz.,  Qumaran  Ehokh 
end  Adai  Khokh,  which,  according  to  the  Russian  survey, 
uessore  respectively  15,672  and  15,244  feet  in  height, 
while  three  othert,  not  found  in  the  survey,  are  estimated 
hj  the  practised  English  mountaineers  as  follows : — 
Tmigzomn,  15,000  feet;  Tau  T6t6nal  or  Tetnuld,  15,500; 
t&d  Uschba  (one  of  the  most  remarkable  mountains  in  the 
whole  ofj  the  Caucasus),  not  less  than  16,500  feet  But 
it  is  not  merely  that  isolated  summits  attain  to  these  great 
iftitndes,  but  the  whole  line  of  the  watershed  or  central 
ndge,  from  a  point  south  of  Elbruz  to  the  group  of  Adai 
Khokh,  on  the  west  of  the  Ardon  valley,  is  an  uninterrupted 
hoe,  which  nowhere  sinks  below  10,000  feet,  and  is  traversed 
^j  by  glacier  passes,  some  of  them  extremely  rugged  and 
difficult,  others  comparatively  easy,  but  still  presenting  an 
extent  of  snow  and  ioe  equal  to  that  of  the  well-known  pass 
ef  8t  Tbeodule  in  the  Alps.  There  is  here,  therefore,  an 
vabroken  mass  of  glacier  and  perpetual  snow  of  nearly 
loo  miles  in  length,  or  as  far  as  frvm  Mont  Blanc  to  the 
St  Gotthard.  It  nowhere,  however,  attains  to  any  great 
^th,  nor  do  any  of  the  glaciers  that  descend  ito  fianks 
•qilial  in  extent  the  largest  of  those  ii  the  Alps.   Eastward 


of  the  Adai  Khokh  group  the  ridge  is  intersected  by  th»^ 
upper  vaDey  of  the  Ardon,  but  the  range  of  snowy  peaks  is. 
oontinued  after  Uds  intermption  by  the  lofty  summits  of  Tao. 
Tepli  and  Qumaran  Khokh  on  to  Kazbek,  where  ther  whole: 
chain  is  deeply  cut  through  by  the  goige  of  Dariel,  and  the 
oorresponding  depression  of  the  pass  between  Kobi  and 
ICletL  But  while  the  series  of  peaks  just  referred  to  may 
be  considered  as  the  continuation  of  the  true  axis  of  the 
chain,  the  watershed,  which  has  for  so  long  a  space  run 
nearly  from  W.K.W.  to  RS.E.,  bends  suddenly  due  souths 
and  sinlgi  to  tha  comparatively  low  gap  of  the  Mamissoa 
Pass,  which  is  about  9400  feet  in  height,  and  entirely  fret 
from  glacier.  After  a  few  miles  it  resumes  its  former 
direction,  but  without  recovering  its  elevation  or  grandeur, 
the  peaks  of  this  part  of  the  chain  rising  only  to  11,000 
and  12,000  feet,  while  the  passes  which  traverse  it  range 
from  about  9000  feet  to  lees  than  8000  feet,  the  elevatioa 
of  the  Krestowiga  Qora,  where  the  watershed  is  traversed, 
by  the  high  road  from  Vkdikafkas  to  Tiflis.  In  this  part 
of  the  chain,  therefore,  we  have  a  watershed  of  com- 
paratively small  altitude,  with  a  parallel  range  to  the  north 
of  it  of  much  more  lofty  mountains.  The  central  mass,  on 
the  contrary,  from  Elbruz  to  Adai  Khokh,  presents  a  lofty 
medial  range  of  granitic  structure,  on  both  sides  of  which^ 
but  especially  on  the  south,  rise  secondary  chains  of  lime^ 
stoxje  mountains,  preserving  in  a  general  way  parallel 
courses  with  that  of  the  main  chain.  Hence  the  upper 
valleys  are  troughs,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  lofty 
mountains,  through  whfch  th^  upper  waters  of  the  streama 
that  take  their  rise  in  the  glaciers  of  the  central  chain  are 
compelled  to  flow,  until  they  make  their  eacape  by  deep- 
gorges  cut  through  the  lateral  ranges.  The  most  important 
of  these  parallel  trough-like  valleys  is  tlie  upper  valley  ot 
the  logur,  forming  the  district  known  as  Suanetia,  which 
is  between  40  and  50  miles  in  length,  and  will  thus  bear 
comparison  with  the  two  great  valleys  of  similar  structurt, 
in  the  Alps,  the  Yalais  and  the  Yalteline. 

It  may  naturally  be  expected  that  so  great  a  mast  of 
glaciers  and  perpetual  snow  should  send  forth  a  number  of 
condderable  streams,  and  in  fact  all  the  principal  rivers  of 
the  Caucasus  have  their  sources  in  the  dbtrict  now  under 
consideration.  Commencing  with  those  on  the  south  side* 
of  ^e  chain,  which  flow  towards  the  Black  Sea,  we  find 
— (1.)  the  Kodor,  a  considerable  stream,  which  enters  tha 
sea  about  12  miles  soutfi  of  Sukhum  Kaleh  ;  (2.)  the 
Ingur,  a  much  more  important  river,  which  rises  in  tha 
great  glacien  of  the  Central  Caucasus,  near  a  place  called 
Jibiani,  and,  after  flowing  for  nearly  50  miles  in  a  course 
parallel  to  the  great  chain  (as  alre&dy  described)  and 
receiving  in  its  course  the  outflows  of  numerous  other 
glaciers,  tuma  abruptly  to  the  south-west,  and  after  pursuiuf^ 
that  direction  for  above  60  miles,  discharges  its  watert 
into  the  Black  Sea  at  ^%  little  town  of  Anaklia;  (3.)  tha 
Zenesquali,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  almost  immediately 
east  of  the  sources  of  the  Ingur,  and  in  like  manner  flowa 
at  first  nearly  due  west,  then  turns  towards  the  south-west 
and  south,  and  joins  the  Rion  about  30  miles  above  itt 
mouth  at  Foti ;  and  (4.)  the  Rion  itself,  the  most  important 
of  all  the  Caucasian  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Rion  has  a  veiy  circuitous  course,  having  its  source  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  called  Fbsi  Mta,  vexy  near  the 
sources  of  the  Zenesquali,  and  flowing  at  first  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  past  the  littb  town  of  Gobi,  about  8  mile» 
below  which  it  receives  an  affluent  from  the  Mamisson  Pas» 
towards  the  north-east ;  it  then  turns  about  south-west  till 
it  has  passed  the  village  of  Oni,  after  which  it  flowa  for  m. 
considerable  distance  (above  30  miles)  a«arly  due  wetl| 
through  one  of  the  parallel  valleys  *above  deteribed,  and 
thsn  as^in  turns  due  south  until  it  has  patted  under  the 
walls  of  Kutalto,  the  capital  of  Imeritia.     A  few  milet 
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Iwlow  that  town  it  emergot  from  the  hillt  into  the  broad 
and  lerel  valley  that  separatee  the  anderfalla  of  the 
Caaeasus  from  the  ranges  to  the  south.  It  here  receives  a 
tribntary  called  the  Qoirilha,  which  brings  down  the  waters 
from  the  Saram  range  (the  transverse  ridge  that  nnites  the 
Cancaans  with  the  monntains  of  Armenia),  and  then  again 
turning  to  the  west,  pursues  a  winding  course^  but  retaining 
the  same  general  direction,  till  it  enters  the  Black  Sea  at 
Poti,  about  50  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  its  junction  with 
the  Quirilha.  The  Rion  is  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
-a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  is  navigable  for  steamers  as 
Ikigh  as  Orpiti,  where  it  receives  the  Zenesquab',  but 
tmfortunately  a  shallow  bar  at  its  mouth  prevents  the 
entrance  of  large  steamers  from  the  sea.  It  is  the  river  so 
well  known  in  anciest  times  under  the  name  of  Phasis,  and 
connected  by  Greek  legends  with  Medea  and  the  voyage  of 
the  Argonauts. 

All  3ie  streams  that  take  their  rise  on  the  southern  side 
«f  the  Central  Caucasus,  east  of  the  Manusson  Pass,  are 
tributaries  of  the  Kur,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  that 
Yiver,  which  itself,  however,  doee  not  derive  its  origin  from 
the  Caucasus,  but  flows  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
and  receives  its  first  Caucasian  affluent,  the  Lachwa,  at  the 
town  of  Gori  The  most  important  of  these  tributaries  is 
the  Aragwa,  which  has  a  course  almoet  due  north  and 
«outh,  from  its  source  above  Mleti  to  its  junction  with  the 
Kur  at  MschetL  It  is  up  the  valley  of  this  river  that  is 
carried  the  highroad  from  Tiflis  to  Yladikafkas,  which  turns 
i»ff  at  Mleti  to  cross  the  pass  of  the  Krestowiga  Gora,  and 
from  the  natural  facilities  afforded  by  this  line  of  route,  it 
lias  been  from  the  earliest  agee  fsequented  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  rivers  that  flow  from  the  Central  Caucasus  north- 
wards have  much  longer  courses  than  those  on  the  south 
aide,  both  from  the  more  gentle  slope  of  the  mountains  in 
that  direction,  and  from  ^e  extent  of  the  steppes  beyond, 
through  which  they  have  afterwards  to  flnd  their  way  to 
the  sea.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  rivers  are  the 
'£uban  and  the  Terek,  which  receive  as  tributaries  all  the 
Wnor  streams.  -  Of  these  the  Kuban  takes  its  rise  in  a 
'l^lacier  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Elbruz,  immediately  below  the 
.watershed  of  the  main  chain.  It  flows  at  first  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  preserves  this  course  till  it  has 
Altogether  quitted  the  mountains,  and  entered  the  steppe 
of  the  Kogai  Tartars,  when  it  trends  first  towards  the 
north-west  and  then  abruptly  towards  the  west,  which 
general  direction  it  pursues  till  it  enters  the  Bea  of  Asoff 
by  one  mouth  and  Uie  Black  Sea  by  another.  Its  whole 
course  is  estimated  at  above  400  miles.  During  Ifae  latter 
part  of  its  course,  from  east  to  west^  it  receives  the  waters 
of  all  the  smaller  streams  that  descend  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Western  Caucasus.  The  Terek  has  its  source  in  the 
■central  chain,  where  it  issues  from  a  small  glacier  at  the 
foot  of  Zilga  Khokh,  its  head  waters  being  separated  from 
those  of  the'  Ardon  only  by  a  pass  of  moderate  elevation. 
Its  upper  valley,  like  so  many  others,  has  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  main  range,  so  that  it  is  compelled  to  flow  towards 
the  south-east  as  far  as  the  village  of  Kobi,  where  it  turns 
to  the  north-eas^  which  direction  it  holds  to  the  village  of 
Kazbek,  and  from  thence  pursues  a  course  almost  due  north, 
traversing  the  famous  ravine  or  gorge  of  Dariel,  ontil  it 
^  finaUy  issues  from  the  mountains  at  Vladikafkaz.  From 
*  thence  it  takes  a  north-westerly  direction,  which  it  foUows 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  70  miles,  receiving  on  its  way 
numerous  affluents,  the  lost  of  which  is  the  Malka,  after  its 
junction  with  which,  near  the  town  of  Jekaterinograd,  it 
turns  abruptly  to  the  east  and  pursues  its  course  in  that 
direction  through  a  tract  of  steppes  and  marshes  for  200 
miles  to  its  mouth  in  the  Caspian  Sea.  All  the  mountain 
•traama  that  flow  northwards  from  the  great  glaciers  of  the 


central  chain,  between  the  Kuban  and  the  Terek,  dischaiga 
their  waters  into  the  latter  river.  The  most  important  oC 
these  are  (proceeding  from  west  to  east)  the  Malka,  Ae 
Baksan,  the  Tchegen,  the  Tcherek,  the  Uruch,  and  th* 
Ardon, — all  of  them  large  and  rapid  streams,  which  flow 
through  deep  vaUeys  in  a  generally  norther^  direction, 
until  they  emei*ge  from  the  mountains,  and  successively* 
unite  their  waters  with  those  of  the  Terek.  The  Knma 
alone  pursues  an  independent  course  throu^  the  steppes 
to  the  north  of  the  Terek,  but  this  stream  does  not  rise  in 
the  central  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  but  has  its  sources  in 
the  detached  and  outlying  group  of  mountains  near 
I^atigorsk — ^the  highest  summit  of  which,  the  Beschtao, 
does  not  attain  to  a  height  of  more  than  4600  feet 
Hence  its  waters,  not  being  fed  by  perennial  snows,  are 
absorbed  in  the  sands  of  the  steppe  More  they  reach  tha 
Caspian. 

3.  The  Eastern  Caucasus  may  be  considered  as  com-m 
prising  the  whole  of  the  main  cham  from  the  Pass  of  Dariel 
to  the  Caspian,  together  with  its  various  ramifications^ 
which  are  considerably  more  extensive  than  in  the  other 
portions  of  the  range.  It  is  at  once  the  most  complicated 
and  the  least  known  part  of  the  whole,  the  highest  portions 
not  having  yet  been  explored  by  any  of  those  adventuroii* 
travellers  who  have  added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  ths 
Central  Caucasus.  But  it  is  certain  that,  while  none  of  the 
summits  in  this  part  of  the  range  equal  those  further  woat 
the  highest  of  them  not  attaining  to  16,000  feet — there  ia 
nevertheless  a  long  succession  of  snowy  peaks,  rising  to  a 
height  of  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet,  which  extends  from 
the  Pass  of  Darid  as  far  as  Baba  Dagh,  in  48''  E.  lon^, 
the  last  of  these  lofty  summits  proceeding  eastwaras 
towards  the  Caspian.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  great 
connected  mass  of  glacier  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
Central  Caucasus  ;  indeed  no  considerable  glaciers  exist  in 
this  part  of  the  range  at  all.  The  watershed  is,  however, 
continued  at  a  high  elevation  (after  passing  the  depression 
traversed  by  the  pass  of  the  Krestow^ja  Gk>ra)  as  f ar  aa 
Mount  Schebulos,  from  whence  it  sends  out  a  considerabU 
branch  towards  the  north-east,  known  aa  the  Audi  Moun- 
tains, from  the  village  and  valley  of  that  name,  which  forma 
the  northern  boundary  of  Daghestan,  and  separatee  it  from 
Tsehechnia,  or  the  countiy  of  the  Tchetchens.  The  main 
range  Tetains  its  general  direction  with  little  variation,  fiom 
about  north-west  to  south-east,  and  atill  presents  many 
peaks  of  considerable  elevation,  the  highest  summits  being 
Sari  Dagh  at  the  head  of  the  River  ^mur,  which  attains 
to  12,000  feet,  and  Schach  Dagh  (called  also  Bazardjoai) 
which  rises  to  13,950  feet.  The  last  of  these  lofty  peaks 
is  Baba  Dagh  (11,934  feet),  from  which  the  main  chain 
descends  gradually  as  it  approaches  the  Caspian,  and  sinks 
into  hills  of  moderate  elevation  before  reaching  the  shores 
of  that  sea  at  Baku.  The  Peninsula  of  Apsheron,  which 
here  forms  a  promontory  projecting  into  the  Caspian,  may 
be  considered  as  forming  the  last  faint  prolongation  of  the 
Caucasian  chain. 

But  while  the  axis  forming  the  main  watershed  of  the 
range  thus  preserves  a  pretty  regular  course,  it  throws  off 
towards  the  north  and  north-east  a  number  of  ofiiBhootB^ 
filling  up  the  greater  part  of  the  space  between  the  maio 
range  and  the  Caspian.  It  is  here  that  is  formed  the 
remarkable  country  known  as  Daghestan,  which  is  in  fact 
a  great  mountain  plateaiu  sloping  gently  towards  the  Caspian 
at  an  elevation  of  not  less  than  7000  to  8000  feet,  furrowed 
by  deep  valleys  or  ravines,  cot  by  the  streams  that  descend 
from  the  central  range.  It  was  this  peculiar  conformatiott 
of  the  tract  in  question  that  so  long  enabled  the  mountain 
tribes  of  this  part  of  the  Caucasus  to  defy  the  arms  d 
Russia.  Qunib.  the  last  stronghold  of  Schamyl,  is  a 
mountain  that  rises  to  7742  feet,  with  precipitous  aides  | 
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ilW  summits  in  the  same  region  attain  to  a  still  greater 
flitation,— Intscharo  to  9469  feet,  Schami  Dagh  to  9733 
kd,  and  DMiliiifa  Dagh  to  9900  feet  At  the  point  where 
^  iisn<shaped  plateau  joins  on  to  the  main  range  is  f  onnd 
a  duster  of  peaks,  all  of  them  rising  aboTe  the  level  of 
fopetaal  snow ;  while  Alaehon  Dagh,  an  offshoot  of  the 
vnin  range,  between  Sari  Dagh  and  Dschofa  Dagh  is  said 
to  attain  to  12,100. 

Of  the  streams  that  trayerse  the  elevatea  plateau  of 
Di^iestan,  four  are  known  by  the  common  name  of  Koissn, 
hat  are  distinguished  as  tiie  Audi  Koissn,  the  Arari 
Kmso,  the  Kara  Koissn,  and  the  Kasikumi  Koissu.  After 
Moving  through  extremely  deep  and  narrow  Talleys,  in 
Bsay  places  mere  gorges,  they  all  unite  their  waters  before 
4b7  quit  the  mountains,  and  under  the  name  of  Sulak 
low  into  the  Osspian  Sea  about  90  miles  north  of  Derbend. 
The  only  other  rirer  of  Daghestan  that  deserves  notice  is 
^  Samui;  which  takes  its  rise  at  the  foot  of  Sari  Dagh, 
sad  sfter  sweeping  round  almost  in  a  semicircle  enters  the 
Oupisn  a  few  miles  south  of  Derbend.  The  most 
important  of  the  streams  that  rise  in  the  main  chain  east 
of  the  TsUey  of  the  Terek,  and  flow  northwards  into  that 
river,  IS  the  Argun.  Those  which  traverse  the  country  of 
the  Tdietchens  are  of  littfle  consequence. 

The  secondary  ranges  on  the  south  side  of  the  Eastern 
fiasisni  are  of  comparatively  little  interest  or  importance, 
sad  none  of  them  attain  to  any  considerable  elevation. 
Two  of  these  subordinate  ranges,  however,  which  branch  off 
fron  the  main  chain  but  a  little  Aist  of  the  Terek,  constitute 
ttts  limits  which  separate  the  valley  of  the  Aragwa  from 
that  of  tiie  Jora,  and  the  latter  again  from  that  of  the 
Aknn.  Both  these  rivers  are  among  the  most  con- 
ttdsraUe  of  the  afSuents  of  the  Kur^  and  the  valleys 
Ikfongh  which  they  flow  are  two  of  the  most  fertile  districts 
ef  Georgia.  The  valley  of  the  Alazun  especially,  constitut- 
iag  the  region  known  as  Kakhetia,  is  celebrated  for  the 
abondance  and  excellence  of  its  wines. 

The  preceding  account  of  the  physical  structure  of  the 
Graeasua  is  derived  from  the  latest  works  on  the  subject, 
hot  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  knowledge  of  this 
inportant  chain  is  still  far  from  possessing  the  complete- 
ness and  accuracy  which  the  geographer  would  desire.  The 
^^w— '"^i  survey  has  been  found  by  recent  travellers  to  be 
eften  defective  and  erroneous  in  regard  to  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  chain — ^the  range  of  glaciers  and 
SBow-dad  peaks  in  the  Central  Caucasus— and  will  require 
Mack  correction  before  it  can  compare  with  the  maps  that 
we  now  possess  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Much  confusion 
itin  exists  with  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  different 
peeks,  and  this  is  aggravated  by  the  different  names  given 
to  them  by  the  different  races  which  inhabit  the  surrounding 
valleys.  Thus  Elbruz,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Bnssians,  is 
known  to  the  neighbouring  mountaineers  only  as  Minghi 
Tbd,  and  the  mountain  called  by  the  Russians  Kazbek,  from 
the  villaga  of  that  name,  is  known  to  the  Oeorgisins,  from 
whose  plains  it  is  a  conspicuous  object,  as  Mkinwari 

The  scarcity  of  passes  across  the  great  chain  of  the 
Csncasus  has  been  already  adverted  to.  There  exists  in  fact 
hut  one  such  natural  pass,  sufficiently  practicable  to  afford 
direct  communication  between  the  countries  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  range,  and  this  has  in  consequence  been 
frequented  in  all  ages.  This  is  the  line  followed  by  the 
pccMot  highroad  constructed  by  the  Russians  since  their 
occupation  of  the  country,  from  Yladikafkaz  at  the 
northern  foot  of  the  chain  to  Tiflis  on  the  south.  This 
loute  sscends  the  valley  of  the  Terek  from  Yladikafkaz  as 
far  as  Kobi  (a  distance  of  about  40  miles),  where  it  quits 
the  valley,  which  turns  abruptly  to  the  west,  and  is  carried 
ever  the  ktfty  crest  or  ridge  known  as  the  Krestowaja  Qora 
OloBotaia  of  the  Cross),  an  elevation  of  nearly  8000 


feet,  from  wbenca  it  descends  to  UQeti  in  the  valley  of 
the  Aragwa,  and  fellows  the  course  of  that  stream  neariy 
to  Tiflis.  The  proper  designauon  of  this  pasa  would  * 
undoubtedly  be  that  of  the  actual  passage  over  the  sum- 
mit level  of  the  range,  the  Krestowaja  Gora,  but  it  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Pass  of  Dariel,  from  the  re- 
markable gorge  of  that  name  through  which  it  is  earned 
between  Lars  and  Kazbek, — a  defile  of  the  grandest  and 
most  impressive  character,  which  is  considered  by  recent 
travellers  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  point  of  sceDery, 
to  the  finest  defiles  of  the  Alps.  Previous  to  the  formation 
of  the  present  road,  this  deep  and  narrow  gorge— affording 
only  just  passage  for  the  torrent,  while  the  mountains  rise 
on  each  side  abruptly  to  a  height  of  at  least  5000  Test 
above  the  level  of  the  Terek — must  have  presented  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  to  the  passage  of  traffic  along  this 
route.  Hence  it  was  known  and  celebrated  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  the 
Caucasian  Gates  (Porta  Caucasia)  by  Pliny  (HitL  Jfat,, 
vi  a,  §  30),  who  describes  the  pasa  as  actually  closed  by  a 
fortified  gate,  a  measure  which  might  have  been  easily 
adopted. 

The  only  other  line  of  communication  in  general  use 
between  the  northern  and  southern  regions  bordering  on 
the  Caucasus,  is  that  which  akirts  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  range,  where  its  oibhoots  descend  to  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  This  passage  preeents  almost  no  natunl  diffi- 
culties, the  mountains  for  the  most  part  not  deacendiog 
nearly  to  the  sea,  the  shores  of  which  are  everywhere  flat 
and  low.  In  one  place  only  does  a  range  of  hills,  branching 
off  from  the  more  lofty  maases  of  the  chain,  descend  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Caspian,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  interval  being  closed  by  a  fortified  wall,  which  was  in 
former  times  carried  up  the  heights  to  the  west  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  site  is  still  guarded  by  a  small  fort 
and  the  town  of  Derbend,  but  the  adjoining  hiUs  ate  not 
of  a  precipitous  or  impracticable  character,  so  that  the 
obstacles  presented  by  this  pass  are  merely  of  a  militaty 
kind,  and  there  is  nO  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  a 
road  or  railroad  along  this  line,  which  has  been,  indeed,  in 
all  ages  the  natural  highway  by  which  nations  north  of 
the  Caucasus  have  entered  Georgia  and  Persia.  Tnus  r^e 
are  told  by  Herodotus  (i  104)  that  it  was  by  this  route 
that  the  Scythians  penetrated  into  Media  in  the  7th  century 

On  the  other  hand  the  western  portion  of  the  Caucasus, 
where  it  abuts  upon  tho  Black  Sea,  affords  no  natural 
passage  along  the  coast,  the  underfalU  of  the  chain  descend* 
ing  BO  steeply  to  the  sea,  and  being  so  rugged  and  broken, 
as  well  as  densely  covered  with  forest,  as  to  preclude  ibe 
existence  of  any  practicable  route  on  this  side.  It  is 
certain,  indeed,  that  Mithridates  the  Great,  when  hard 
pressed  by  Pompey,  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  with  an 
army  from  Colchis  (Mingrelia)  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
along  this  line  of  coast,  but  the  same  Greek  writers  who 
recorded  this  wonderful  march,  dwelt  largely  upon  the 
difficulties  that  he  encountered.  In  modern  times  the 
Russians,  during  their  long  contest  with  the  Circassians, 
established  a  continuous  system  of*  forts  or  small  fortified 
posts  along  the  whole  of  this  line  of  coast,  from  Anapa  to 
Sukhum  Kaleh;  but  these  have  now  been  almost  all 
abandoned,  and  the  communications  are  maintained  ex- 
clusively  by  sea. 

Climate  and  Natural  Productions. — The  chain  of  the  ounai^ 
Caucasus  is  situated  between  45^  and  40**  30'  N.  lat  It 
therefore  corresponds  in  general  position  rather  with  the 
Apennines  and  the  Pyrenees  than  with  the  Alps.  But 
from  its  character  as  a  great  barrier  extending  across  from 
sea  to  sea,  it  constitutes  the  limit  between  two  climates 
which  differ  very  widely  from  one  snothen     The  great 
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iteppes  4nd  plains  of  Rntda  on  the  north  side  of  the  chain 
are  open  to  the  cold  winds  of  the  north,  and  partake  to  a 
great  extent  of  the  tereritj  of  a  Russian  winter  ;  while 
the  TaDeys  of  Imeritia  and  Georgia  on  the  southern  side 
are  sheltered  by  the  Test  mountain  wall  to  the  north  of 
them,  and  thence  eigoj  a  cb'mate  more  in  accordance  with 
their  southerly  latitude.  Thus  Tiflis,  though  situated  ai 
a  height  of  about  1500  feet  abore  the  sea,  has  a  mean 
temperature  of  55^  and  EutaXs  of  more  than  58**.  The 
arerage  mnter  temperature  of  Tiflis  does  not  fall  below 
36%  and  that  of  KutalS  is  not  less  than  i26\ 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  contrast  is  that  presented  by 
the  rarjriDg  amount  of  rainfall  in  the  different  portions  of 
the  chain,  according  to  their  distance  from  the  Black  Sea. 
While  the  rainfall  at  Tiflis  does  not  exceed  20  inches,  it 
amounts  to  more  than  57  inches  at  Kutais,  and  not  less 
than  63  inches  at  Redut  Ealeh  on  the  sea  shore  near  PotL 
The  effects  of  these  great  Tariations  in  the  meteorological 
conditions  of  the  countries  adjoining  the  Caucasus  are 
naturally  striking  and  strongly  markecL  Whaterer  be  the 
contrasts  presented  by  the  two  sides  of  the  Alps,  they  are 
▼ecetetkn  far  more  remarkable  in  the  Caucasus.  This  is  especiaUy 
"^^  the  case  with  the  south-western  TaUeys  and  slopes,  where  a 

great  amount  of  rain  is  combined  with  a  warm  tempera- 
ture. Hence  all  this  part  of  the  mountain  country  is 
characterized  by  a  luxuriance  of  Tegetation  to  which  no 
parallel  can  be  found  in  Europe.  Magnificent  forests  clothe 
the  mountain  sides  and  extend  down  quite  to  the  sea; 
while  the  rich  ralley,  or  rather  basin,  of  the  Rion  equals 
any  part  of  Italy  in  fertility,  and  is  capable  of  producing 
all  kinds  of  crops  that  flourish  in  the  Italian  pUuns.  But 
as  the  traveller  passes  inland  towards  Tiflis,  he  is  struck  by 
the  change  that  takes  place  after  crossing  the  comparatively 
trifling  range  of  the  Suram  Monntaina  Arid  upland  plains 
and  parched  hill-sides  take  the  place  of  the  rich  verdure 
and  luxuriant  forests  of  Imeritia  and  Mingrelia.  A  similar 
change  is  observed  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  mountains 
on  crossing  the  Mamisson  Pass,  which  separatee  the  head 
waters  of  the  Ardon  from  those  of  the  Rion.  While  the 
▼alleys  west  of  this— especiaUy  that  of  the  upper  Ingur,  or 
Snanetia^are  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation,  those  on 
the  other  side,  the  vallejrs  of  the  Ardon  and  Terek,  are 
almost  wholly  bare  of  trees,  and  present  only  mountain 
alopei  covered  with  grass,  where  they  are  not  sheets  of  bare 
cock.  The  extensive  pine  forests,  which  constitute  so 
important  a  feature  in  the  scenery  of  Ae  Alps,  are  almost 
whoDy  wanting  in  the  Caucasus,  or  at  least  of  only  partial 
and  occasional  occurrence ;  and  the  description  given  by 
Mr  Freshfield  of  the  scenery  of  the  Terek  above  Kazbek, 
that  it  presents  "treeless  vaUeys,  bold  rocks,  slopes  of 
forbidding  steepness  (even  to  eyes  accustomed  to  those  of 
the  Alps),  and  stone-built  villages,  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  neighbouring  crags,"  will  apply  with  little  varia* 
tion  to  all  the  .valleys  that  run  northward  from  the  central 
chain.  ^  But  if  the  general  scenery  of  these  vailejrs  be  doU 
and  uninteresting,  there  is  a  marked  exception  in  the  deep 
gorges  by  which  in  most  cases  their  waters  make  their  escape 
through  the  northern  lateral  ridge.  These  defiles  are 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  far  superior  in 
grandeur  to  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  Alps ; 
that  of  Dariel  has  been  already  described,  but  the  less  known 
gorges  of  the  Tcherek  and  the  Uruch  arc  considered  by 
recent  travellers  to  be  still  more  striking  and  marvellous. 
At  ihe  same  time  the  snowy  ridges  and  peaks  of  the  central 
chain  are  said  to  surpass  those  of  the  highest  portions  of 
the  Alps  in  boldness  and  picturesquenees  of  outline,  as  well 
as  in  steepness  and  apparent  inaccessibility,  as  much  as 
they  do  in  absolnte  elevation.  On  the  whole  it  may  be 
•afely  asserted  that  the  Caucasus  presents  attractions  to  the 
IniTdler  and  tha  tourist  beyond  thoM  of  any  other  moocUqa 


chain  within  such  comparatively  easy  reach,  and  thai  V 
will  year  by  year  become  better  known  and  more  freqnentlj 
visited.  The  vegetation  of  the  Caucasus  is  in  geaeral  not 
materially  different  from  that  of  the  mountain  chains  of 
Central  Eorope.  The  extensive  forests  thst  clothe  its 
flanks  are  compoeed  entirely  of  the  ordinary  Enropean 
trees,  among  which  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  elm,  and  the 
alder  are  the  most  prevalent,  but  a  peculiar  character  is 
imparted  to  them  by  the  dense  ondergrowth  of  rhododen- 
drons, azaleas,  box-trees,  and  laurels,  as  well  as  by  the 
huge  climbing  masses  of  ivy,  clematis,  and  wild  Tine, 
which  attain  to  a  height  and  size  wholly  unlike  anything 
to  be  seen  in  Western  Europe.  Fruit  trees  of  Tariona 
kinds  abound  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills,  where  the 
plum,  the  peach,  the  apple,  and  the  pear  are  found  wild, 
as  well  as  the  walnut,  which  is  extensively  grown  in  iha 
cultivated  regions,  where  it  combines  with  the  plane  and 
the  lime  tree  to  form  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
landscape.  The  wild  animals  found  in  the  Caucasus  are  Ses 
for  the  most  part  the  same  with  thoee  of  the  mountainoos 
regions  of  Central  Europe^  while  others  point  to  a  troDsi- 
tion  toward  the  zoologic^  character  of  Asia.  Thus  while 
it  has  the  boar,  the  wolf,  the  wild  boar,  the  lynx,  in  common 
with  the  Alps,  the  jackal  is  not  unfrequent  on  its  aouthem 
side,  the  hyssna  is  also  found,  and  leopards  are  occasionmllj 
killed.  Tigers  do  not  appear  to  be  ever  fonnd  in  tlid 
Caucasus  proper,  though  they  are  killed  from  time  to  tima 
in  the  districts  of  Lenkoran  on  the  Caspian,  south  of  tha 
mouth  of  the  Kur.  The  ibex  or  bonquetinj  as  well  as  the 
chamois,  abounds  among  the  higher  summits  of  the  raxige, 
and  with  them  is  found  the  w^  goat  (Capra  JEgagruM)^ 
and  a  species  of  moufflon  or  wild  sheea  These  vast  forests 
of  the  western  ranges  still  afford  shelter  to  the  aurocha  or 
European  bison,  which  now  exists  here  alone  in  a  truly 
wild  state.  It  may  be  mentioned  also  that  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Caucasus  are  the  native  country  of  the 
pheasant,  which  derives  its  name,  as  well  as  its  origin,  fron» 
the  River  Thasia 

Geoloffy.^Tht  geoiogf  of  the  Oanoasus  is  still  but 
imperfectly  known,  thougih  the  long-continued  laboura  ot  q^ 
Dr  Abich  have  tlurown  much  light  on  the  subject,  and 
enabled  va  to  trace  at  all  events  its  general  outlinesu 
Throughout  the  most  lofty  part  of  the  chain^  from  be}ond 
Elbnu  on  the  west  to  Kazbek  <m  the  east,  the  central  ridga 
is  composed  of  rocks  of  a  granitic  character;  in  grea| 
part  indeed  ef  pure  granite.  Immediately  a4Joining  this 
granitio  axis  are  found  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  uputl 
character, — ^mica-schists,  talc-schists,  Ac,-*and  beyond 
these,  again,  day-slates  and  schists  of  uncertain  age.  The 
great  limestone  masses  that  form- the  secondary  chains 
on  each  side  of  the  central  range  (which  rise  to  s  height 
of  10,000  to  12,000  feet)  are  considered  by  Dr  Abich  to 
belong  to  the  Jurassic  formation,  while  the  flanks  and 
nnderfaUs  of  the  mountains  on  boUi  sides  are  compoeed  of 
Cretaceous  strata,  and  those  are  again  succeeded  by 
Tertiary  marls  and  sandstones,  extending  around  the  base 
of  the  chains,  and  forming  its  lowest  declivities.  This 
succession  of  the  strata  may  be  observed  with  great  regi- 
larity  and  distinctness  on  the  north  side  of  the  range,  and 
is  found  on  the  southern  side  also,  thongh  more  disturbed 
and  irregular. 

The  principal  disturbance  on  the  north  side  k  caused 
by  the  protrusion  of  the  two  great  masses  of  Elbrus  and 
Kazbek, — ^both  of  them  of  decidedly  volcanic  origin,  and 
(geologically  speaking)  of  comparatively  recent  date.  They 
are  compoeed  principally  of  trachyte,  but  send  down  alas 
vast  streams  of  basaltic  lavas,  which  form  a  striking 
feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  valleys  benea^  thfln. 

The  regularity  of  structure  which  may  be  CGoaidefsd  as 
pervading  the  whole  of  this  central  mass  of  the  Caa«Ma 
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^■sppitn  almort  entiraljr  m  one  paasas  etitward  of  the 
Kubek.  Though  the  aada  of  elevatioD  still  preservet  very 
ttach  the  aame  geaertl  dir^tioo  from  north-weet  to  loath- 
Mst,  the  fundamental  granitic  ridge  is  altogether  wanting ; 
Aod  efeo  the  highest  eommits  of  the  range  are  composed 
of  calcareous  elates  and  sandstones,  which  were  supiioeed 
Ij  earlier  geologists  to  belong  to  the  Palaeozoic  period,  but 
«ie  tssigned  hj  Dr  Abich  to  a  much  later  age.  £yen  the 
loCt/  lommits  of  Schach  Dagh  (the  giant  of  the  Eastern 
Ciaeasos)  are  oompoeed  of  a  dolomitic  limestone,  which 
Appears  to  belong  to  the  Keocomian  era.  To  the  same 
petiod  maj  prob^lj  be  referred  the  greater  part  of  the 
limestones  and  shales  which  oonstitnte  the  singular  plateaux 
of  Daghestan  already  described.  But  from  the  great 
•ctrcity  of  organic  remains  the  determination  of  their  age 
ii  a  question  of  mnch  difficulty. 

Thid  mineral  richee  of  the  CaQcains  are  still  in  great 
measore  unexplored.  Iron  and  copper  ores  are  known  to 
exist  in  abundance  ;  and  coal  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Koban,  as  well  as  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rioo.  But  as 
it  belongs  to  the  Jurasbio  and  not  to  the  true  Car- 
boniferous age,  it  is  doubtful  to  what  extent  it  may  prove 
prodoctive.  llie  remarkable  springs  of  nr.phtha  near 
Baku,  which  have  long  been  known  ae  an  object  of  interest 
and  a  sauctuary  df  the  fire  worshippers,  are  now  turned 
to  sccouut  for  the  manufacture  of  petroleum  on  a  large 
scale. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  glaciers  exist  on  a 
great  scalel^n  the  Caucasus,  but  they  are  confined  to  a 
higher  elevation  than  in  the  Alps.  Notwithstanding  the 
nst  mass  of  glacier  and  perpetual  snow  which  exists  in 
tlie  Central  Caocasua,  none  of  the  lateral  glaciers  descend 
bekw  7000  feet  on  the  southern  side  of  the  range ;  while 
tht  lowest  point  reached  by  any  of  those  on  the  northern 
Lde  is  not  below  5700  feet  But,  as  in  fiie  case  of  aU  the 
pHndpal  mountain  chains  of  Europe,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  glaciers  having  once  been  much  more  ex- 
iMsive  and  having  descended  to  a.  much  lower  level  in  the 
lalleys  than  they  at  present  occupy.  At  the  sam9  time  it 
May  be  observed  that  there  is  a  total  absence  in  the 
Cueasus  of  those  lakes  which  /orm  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
ia  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  and  which  are 
sopposed  by  many  geologists  to  be  connected  with  glacial 
action. 

EikniJo^. — The  ethnology  of  the  Cancaaos  is  ^till  far 
trom  thoroughly  known.  From  the  earljest  times  it  has 
been  noted  as  the  region  where  the  greatest  diversitv  of  tribes 
and  languages  existed  within  the  smallest  space  (Herodet., 
I  203X  Pliny  telfi  ns  that  no  less  than  130  different 
loterpreters*  were  required  by  the  Greek  traders  at  Dio- 
cenrias,  the  port  where  all  the  tribes  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  as  wSll  as  the  more  remote  nationa  of  the 
interior  used  to  congregate,  while  others  raised  the  number 
to  300  (Plin.,  U.  N.,  vi  5,  §  15).  This  is  of  course  a 
ptat  exaggeration,  but  it  proves  the  fact  that  there  existed 
then,  as  at  the  present  day,  an  extraordinary  number  of 
races  speaking  different  and  in  many  cases  wholly 
dianmilar  dialecta  The  researches  of  modern  scholars 
kave  thrown  considerable  light  upon  the  subject,  and 
eoaUed  ns  at  least  to  classify  these  different  tribes  in 
certain  groups  or  families 

r.  The  Georoiak,  or,  as  they  are  sometimM  termed  by  modern 
'vhten,  tht  Kutalinlan  tribes,  from  their  speaking  a  language 
tailed  by  themaeWes  Kartli     These  are  in  all  probability  the 

ridajita  of  the  people  called  by  Greek  writers  IberiaDs;  vho 
in  poawadoQ  of  tlie  country  south  of  the  Caacasns  at  the 
evUett  period  of  whieh  we  have  any  historical  auconnt  The  name 
«f  Georgian  ia  comparatively  modem,  bat  ita  origin  ia  unknown. 
To  thia  family  belong : — 

X  The  Grmiana  or  Oecr^m  proper,  who  inhabit  the  x\'hole 
eooatnr  east  of  the  Soram  monntains  down  to  the  lowland  steppes 
efthekirerKor.    Tney  extend  also  up  the  valley  of  the  Aragwa  to 


tlie  ynrj  foot  of  the  maia  range,  and  oceupy  the  extenaife  vallsja 
of  Kakhetia  and  the  alopes  still  further  eaat      " 

2.  The  Jmtritiant,  who  extend  from  the  waterahed  of  the  Sorua 
moontaina  weatwaid,  indndiog  tba  Talleya  of  tht  Rion  or  I'haMi^ 
and  iu  tributary  the  Qoirilha.  Their  weetern  limit  U  the  Zeiieb* 
quali.  which  separates  them  from  the  Mingrelians. 

8.  Tht  Ilinffr»lian$,  who  txtend  from  the  Zeneaquall  on  the  east 
to  the  Ingor  and  the  Blaek  Sea  on  the  weat,  while  the  lower  90UTm 
of  the  Rion  may  be  oonaidared  as  oonatifiitin|(  thidr  limit  on  the 
south.  Both  these  nationa,  thoogh  long  politically  iudeuendent  of 
the  Geoigiaua,  are  midoubtedly  of  ooguttte  race,  and  sptaik  kindred 
dialecta. 

4.  The  (htrians,  a  small  poo^de  occupying  the  strip  of  land  he* 
tween  the  Rion  and  the  mountains  on  the  south,  which  form  tlie 
frontier  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Their  language  ahows  them 
to  be  of  Georgian  race,  bat  they  are  closely  connect^  with  the  Lai 
or  Laa,  a  tribe  that  inhabits  tnt  adioining  moontaina  within  the 
Torkiah  territory,  where  they  were  already  settled  under  the  name 
of  Laxi  in  tht  time  of  Straba 

0.  The  Suantant  or  'Suarutiant.  who  occupy  the  nppcr  valley  of 
the  Ingur,  above  the  confines  of  Miugrelia.  They  are  a  iiiM  aad 
eemi-barbarooa  moontain  tribe,  who  have  only  Utuly  been  biouffht 
under  subjection  to  the  Russians,  and  are  still  lelt  iu  a  condition 
of  semi-iudcpendcnoe.  But.  from  the  natund  beauty  of  their 
country,  and  ite  proximity  to  the  higheat  ranges  of  the  Caucaaua, 
they  have  attracted  much  attention  irom  recent  travellers.  They 
are  considered  to  belong  to  the  same  race  with  thoir  neichbouiii 
the  Georgians  and  Mingrelians ;  though  they  have  existed  from  a 
vetv  remote  period  as  a  separate  tribe,  being  already  mentioned 
under  the  name  of.  Suanes  or  Suani  by  Strabo  and  Piiny,  in  whose 
time  they  were  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  Caucasus. 
Their  language  is  a  cognate  dialect  with  the  Geoigian  and  Min* 
grelian,  but  preeents  very  material  differences. 

11.  The  second  principal  group  of  the  Caucasian  mountaineer% 
and  that  which  has  of  late  years  attracted  the  most  attention  of  any, 
ia  that  of  the  Tcherkesses  or  Ciboassi akS  (a  name  of  Russian  origin), 
who  until  within  a  few  years  past  constituted  the  whole  population 
of  the  Western  Caucaaua  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain  chain. 
They  were  subdivided  into  numeroun  tribes,  but  may  be  eooiidwed 
as  belonging  to  three  principal  divisions. 

1.  The  dtroamiatu  proper  who  designate  themselves  by  the  name 
of  Adigh^  and  who  formerly  oocupied  the  whole  ooaat  of  the  Black 
Sea  from  the  neigfabourbooa  of  Anapa  to  Pitxunta,  as  well  as  the 
northern  alopes  of  the  mountaina  towards  the  Kuban.  It  was  this 
people  who  so  long  fixed  the  attention  of  all  Europe  bv  their  long 
continued  stnigglee  against  the  Russian  power,  which,  however, 
ended  in  their  complete  eobjngation  in  1804.  But  that  event  was 
followed  by  a  wholeaale  emigration  of  the  Ciroassians,  who  quitted 
their  country  to  the  number  of  400,000  (or.  according  to  other 
accounts,  noarly  600,000)  souls,  and  settled  in  tne  different  provinces 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  effect  of  this  emigration,  without  a 
preoedeut  in  modem  histoin',  has  been  to  leave  Uie  whola  country 
Mtween  the  Caucaaua  and  the  Black  Sea,  for  a  distance  of  neigirly  200 
miles,  almost  abeolutely  without  inhabitants,  except  the  small  settle* 
ments  of  the  Ruaaians  at  Kovo  Roeaisk,  Tuapse,  and  Sukhum 
Kaleh. 

8.  The  Ahkhatiam,  a  tribe  occupying  the  coast  eastfrard  from 
ritzunta  to  the  confines  of  Mingrelia.  They  are  undoubtedly  a  kin* 
dred  race  with  the  Circassians,  tliough  described  as  in  all  respects 
inferior  to  tliem.  Their  numbers  have  also  been  thinned  to  a  great 
extent  by  eraigratiou,  since  their  lost  abortive  attempt  at  iusiOTsc* 
tion  in  1M4,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  country  formerly  occupied 
by  thrm  is  now  almost  uninhabited. 

8.  The  Kabardana,  who  hold  the  country  north  of  the  wain  chain 
of  the  Caucasus,  from  the  valley  of  the  Kuban  to  that  of  the  Torek, 
and  extending  quite  down  to  tne  ste]tpes  on  tlie  noith.  Tlioucb 
resemblinff  the  other  Circaasians  in  language  and  manners,  and  l&e 
them  profeeaing  the  Mahometan  religion,  they  never  offered  any 
very  serious  oppofdtion  to  the  Russian  arms,  aial  have  long  been 
peaceful  subjects  of  the  Russian  empire.  ^ 

Hi.  Adjoining  the  Circassian  races  on  the  east,  and  occupying 
the  very  centre  of  the  Caucasian  range,  are  the  OtisxTES,  an  isolated 
race,  differing  both  in  langua^  and  in  customs  from  their  neighbours 
on  sll  sides.  Their  coimtry  is  traversed  by  the  creat  highroad  across 
the  Caucasus,  vrhich  has  brought  them  especially  under  the  observa- 
tion of  travellers,  and  many  conjectures  have  been  formed  with  re- 
gard to  their  original  and  ethnic  afllnities.  It  is,  however,  conclu- 
sively proved  that  tbey  are  an  Ar\an  race,  and  thelt  language  has 
considerable  nffinity  with  the  Medo-PerLian  branch  of  that  lumily. 
Uany  resemblances  have  been  traced  in  their  manners  and  customs 
with  those  of  the  Oemiana,  and  some  writers  have  supposed  them 
to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Goths,  while  others  regard  tliem  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Alani,  who  ^>layed  so  consi)icuous  a  part  to- 
wards the  cloae  of  the  Roman  emj)ire  ;  but  there  is  no  real  founda- 
tion for  either  theory,  and  the  evidence  of  tLcir  language  seems 
decisive,  that,  though  belonging  to  the  great  Ar}an  familv,  they 
have  no  speoal  affinity  with  the  Gennanic  or  Teutonic  branch  of  it 
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ntj  oill  themnlTct  Iron,  tbe-aame  OnetM  Mng  titftk  applied 
to  tAem  bj  the  Qeorgiens.  Some  of  than  axe  Hahometuu,  while 
the  greater  part  profeM  Chiiatiuuty,  but  retain  many  of  their  pagan 
rite*  and  ooetoma,  and  axe  in  fact  etiU  more  than  half  pagana 
They  hold  the  upper  ralley  of  the  Terel^  down  to  the  peae  ofDariel, 
aa  well  ae  the  mountain  tract  to  the  weet  of  it,  aa  iar  ae  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ardon  and  the  Hamiieon  Paaa. 

lY.  The  TcHBTOHXKi,  iwpeople  who  inhabit  the  northeni  elopea 
of  the  Eaitecn  Ouicaaae,  eztencunff  down  to  the  raUey  of  the  Terek. 
They  ac^oin  the  Kabardane  and  Osaetea  on  the  weat,  and  the 
TfftChient  towarda  the  aonth,  bat  do  not  extend  np  to  the  highest 
teoaasee  oi  the  rantfe.  They  profeaa  the  Mahometan  religion,  and 
■peak  a  langnage  Satinet  from  all  others,  of  which  it  is  said  that 
tners  are  more  than  twenty  dialects,  thooffh  their  whole  population 
le  not  estimated  at  moie  tban  150,000  sonla 

T.  The  Lesohiaks,  a  name  under  which  are  generally  comprised 
an  the  inhabitants  of  the  Easterly  Cancatoa,  thoush  oonsiiBtmff  of 
many  petty  tribes,  speaking  dialects  more  or  less  different  and  in 
■ome  cases,  it  is  said,  radically  distinct  kngoagea.  Thdr  chief  aeat 
is  in  the  high  mountain  region  eztendine  eastwards  from  Kasbek, 
and  indadu^  all  the  highest  summits  of  the  rang^  as  far  as  Baba 
Dagh ;  but  tner  occupy  also  the  southern  declivities  of  the  moun- 
taine  towards  tne  vallcya  of  the  Alaxun  and  the  Kur,  as  welt  as  the 
ragged  mountain  tract  of  Da^hestan  towarda  the  norUi-eaat  between 
tbe  central  range  and  the  Caspian.  It  was  theee  wild  mountsin  tnbee 
that  so  lonff  offered  an  unarailing  resiatance  to  the  Buaaian  anna ; 
but  it  is  Baid  tiiat  the  only  real  bond  of  union  among  them  was  their 
devoted  attachment  to  Islamlam,  and  that  no  connection  of  race 
unites  them  together.  Their  ethnic  relations  are  certainly  still 
▼ery  obeoun  and  imperfectly  known,  end  it  is  sappoeed  by' some 
ethnologists  that  among  them  nuy  be  found  renmants  of  a  number 
of  different  nations  snd  raoea.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  when 
they  come  to  be  better  known,  thev  will  be  found  to  have  for  the 
moat  part  a  common  origin,  notwitnstanding  the  remarkable  diver- 
■ity  of  dialects  sooken  among  them.  A  few  very  small  tribes,  such 
aa  the  Udi  and  tne  Kubatadu.  seem*  however,  to  form  sn  exception, 
and  to  belong  to  essentially  distinct  races.  The  most  cultivated, 
as  well  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  tribes  of  the  Dsghestan,  ii  that 
of  the  Avaiea  or  Avari,  who  adjoin  the  Tchetchena  on  the  north, 
and  extend  from  thence  to  the  cenfral  chain.  Thev  are  the  only 
Leigh  ian  tribe  who  profess  a  written  language^  for  which  they  make 
nee  of  the  Arabic  charactera. 

It  is  uxmeceasary  here  to  speak  of  tha  numeroua  Tnroo-Tartar 
tribea  that  inhabit  the  borders  of  Dafthestan,  between  the  mountaina 
and  the  Caapian,  aa  well  as  of  the  C^eaacka  of  the  Kuban  and  the 
Terek, — all  these  tribea,  whether  nomad  or  aettled,  being  confined 
almost  wholly  to  the  plaina  and  ateppea  that  aurround  ue  moun- 
tain%  and  not  fonning  any  considerable  ingredient  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Canoaaua  itaelf. 

The  estiiiaatea  of  the  numbers  of  theee  mountain  tribes  are  reij 
rarious,  and  the  Bussian  official  reports  do  not  distin^fuiah  the 
population  of  the  mountaina  frtnn  that  of  the  acyoining  districta  in- 
cluded in  the  aame  govemmenta.  But  it  aeema  probable  that,  ainoe 
the  great  emigration  of  the  CircaasiaA  tribes,  the  whole  population 
of  the  Caucasus  does  not  exceed  a  million  of  jbouIs. 

irittory.—Th9  Caucasus  was  known  to  the  Greeks  from  a  veir 
early  period.  Without  referring  to  the  fable  of  the  Aigonauts,  it 
is  certain  that  Greek  navigators  penetrated  in  very  early  times  into 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  Euxine,  and  carried  on  trade  with  the 
native  population  of  Colchis,  the  name  which  they  gave  to  the  rich 
oountnr  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fhasis  or  Pion.  Here,  at  a  somewhat 
later  cute,  they  founded  the  flourishing  settlement  of  Diosourias, 
the  name  of  which  is  still  retained  in  Cape  lakuria,  a  few  milee 
south  of  Sukhum  Kaleh.  Hence  their  attention  could  not  fail  to 
bo  attracted  by  the  vast  snowy  range  of  the  Caucsaus,  and  we  find 
Its  name  alreadv  familiar  to  .Sechylus,  who  speaks  of  its  *' star-neigh- 
bouring summits,*'  and  tenns  it  the  most  lofty  of  mountains  {Pnnn, 
VineL ,  720).  The  same  statement  is  repeated  hif  Herodotus,  who 
had  a  clear  qonce^>tion  of  its  geographical  position,  as  extending 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Euxine,  and  forming  in  this  direction  the 
llzait  of  the  Persian  empire  (i.  208,  iv.  12).  The  mountain  tribes 
atill  retained  their  independence  unider  the  suocMsors  of  Alexander, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  considerable  advance  waa  made  in 
the  knowledge  of  theee  countries  till  the  time  of  the  great  Mithri- 
dates,  who  subdued  all  the  natbna  up  to  the  very  fbot  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  even  succeeded  in  making  his  way  with  an  army  along 
the  coast  of  the  Blacbfiea  frxmi  ColcUa  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 
His  wars  in  these  regions  were  desmbed  by  several  Greek  historians, 
and  Strabo,  writing  from  these  materials,  shows  an  acquaintance 
both  with  the  Caucasus  snd  the  adjoining  countries,  remarkable  for 
ita  cleamese  and  accuracy.  Pompey  had  declined  to  pursue  Hithri- 
dates  on  his  adventurous  march,  ana  no  Boman  general  ever  passed 
toe  Caucasus.  Under  the  Boman  Empire,  however,  the  frequent 
relationa  maintained  with  the  Armenians  made  the  Bomana  faroOiar 
with  the  namea  of  the  Hytriana  and  Albaniana  on  the  south  aide  of  the 
chain,  while  their  connection  with  the  tributary  kings  of  Bosporus 
opened  ont  to  Ibam  eomaumieatioDi  with  the  steppe  country^to  the 


;  north.    Neither  PUny  nor  Ptolemy,  bowvvtf,  add  mneh  that  fv- 
material  to  the  knowledge  already  poasessed  by  Strabo. 

In  modem  timee  the  enief  interest  in  theee  regions  has  arisen  tiOKS, 
the  long-continued  struggle  of  these  mountain  tribee  against  BnasiCp 
and  the  enervy  with  which  the  Circassians  sn4  Leschisns  e^Mdally 
maintained  &  contest  for  independence  againrt  all  the  power  of 
that  mighty  empire.  From  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Geocgi% 
at  the  commencement  of  the  preeent  centuiy,  it  became  a  graat 
object  with  the  Buaaiana  to  obtain  possession  of  the  intermediata 
mountain  country  ;  but  it  wae  not  tul  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  ia 
1829,  by  which  the  Turb  ceded  to  the  Bussian  Empire  their  nomi- 


nal soverei^ty  over  the  Caucasian  tribea.  that  their  efforta  s 
a  systematic  form.  From  that  period  till  the  year  1869,  the  eonteot 
was  maintained  almost  without  interruption,  and  with  mifny  alter- 
nations of  success.  The  Bussians  had  to  enoounter  immense  dilfi- 
4mlties,  to  traverse  dangerous  passes,  to  bum  down  forests,  and  t»  ' 
sacrifice  immense  numbers  of  uvee,  in  carder  to  gain  small  portions 
of  territory.  The  war  waa  for  a  long  time  chiefly  maintained  by  tho 
Circassians  under  their  native  chiefs ;  and  no  sooner  did  their  exer- 
tione  relax  in  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  caused  hy  a  long  con- 
tinued contest,  than  a  new  en%my  to  Bussia  aroee  on  tiie  shorsa  of 
the  Csspian.  Schamyl,  the  meet  devoted  follower  of  the  heroia 
Easi  Mullah,  placed  himself,  on  the  death  of  that  chief,  at  ^ 
head  of  the  T,eeghisns  At  once  the  nrophet  and  the  warrior  of  hia 
race,  by  his  entnusiaam  snd  bravery  ne  soon  gained  the  coafidenoo 
of  the  tribes,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  follow  a  united  and  detei> 
mined  plan  of  action  under  his  authority.  His  influence  waa  dailj 
inoreased.  not  only  by  the  victories  which  he  gained,  but  by  tli* 
succeesfm  manner  in  which  he  frequently  delivend  hiinself  and  hi* 
followers  from  the  moat  imminent  dangera.  His  own  escape  from 
the  rocky  fortress  of  Achulko,  where  hsk  waa  completely  invested  hf 
the  forcea  of  General  Grabbe,  appeared  ixith  to  his  own  eountrymea. 
and  the  eneiny  almost  miraculous.  The  great  exertions  which  wera 
made  by  the  Kuasiana  in  the  following  years  to  reduce  the  tribee  yet 
unsubdned,  and  thoee  which  had  risen  against  their  au^ority,  wera 
completely  defeated  by  his  indefatigable  activity  andfcveiy.  In 
the  year  1S4S,  when  the  mountain  tribea  were  filled  with  the  greai- 
est  alami  in  oonaequenoe  of  the  advance  of  General  Grabbe,  dia4 
formidable  enemy  waa  completely  defeated  by  Schamyl  fai  the  woods 
of  Itchkeri.  The  droaasuna.  after  again  renewing  their  attadoa 
upon  the  Bussians  In  the  neighbouxhood  of  the  Black  Sea,  i 
ultimately  driven  beck  to  their  fastneeses ;  but  Scha  *  "^ 
tinned  to  maintain  his  poahkm  on  the  Cai^ian,  and  i 
lossss  upon  the  armiee  of  the  enemy.  The  Bussiana  were  evidentlw 
at  a  loes  how  to  proceed  against  a. chief  who  had  baiBed  all  the& 
schemee,  who  hsd  been  a  prisoner  In  their  handa  whose  rocky  home 
had  been  frequently  in  their  ttooeasion,  who  had  incuned  the  moofe 
imminent  danger*  snd  been  arivea  to  the  greatsat  emergencies,  and 
who  was  still  opposing  them  with  onoonquerable  resolution,  watehf-  « 
ing  the  progress  of  their  troops,  cutting  otf  their  supplies,  and  haiw 
asainff  them  by  constant  attacn:  Tuioos  Buaslan  senerala  wcv» 
sent  In  suooession  to  the  Caneasna,  new  plana  of  action,  defenaivia 
and  offensive,  were  tried,  but  withoot  effBcong  any  permanent  con- 
quest. 

The  Crimean  War  (1854-18M}  produced  a  temporary  suqieniioA 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Bussians  in  tne  Cancasus  ;  but  after  its  termina- 
tion hostilltiee  were  resumed  with  increased  vigour,  both  on  the 
side  of  Circassia  snd  in  Du^iestan.  In  the  weatem  districts,  indee^ 
the  contest  never  assumea  any  importsnt  character,  and  was  caxriea 
on  by  a  series  of  petty  expeditions  againit  the  Circassian  and 
AK^Kaf^flTi  tribes,  who  never  acted  in  concert,  and,  were  compelled 
to'  submission  one  after  the  other.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1864 
that  the  last  of  theee  wild  tribes  waa  finally  subdued,  and  the  com- 
plete aubjngation  of  the  Circassians  was  secure*  by  the  emigratiaB 
of  the  whole  people  in  the  manner  slready  noticed.  The  contest  in 
Daghestan,  tnough  it  had  assumed  for  a  time  more  formidable  di- 
mensions/had  been  already  brought  tc  a  close.  All  the  efforta  of 
Schamyl  could  not  prevent  the  Busaians  from  mining  grouncL 
Step  by  step  they  advanced  steadily,  thou^  slowly,  into  the  in- 
tenor  of  tiie  mountaia  country,  and  at  last  m  the  winter  of  1858- 
59  made  themselves  masters  of  Weden,  Schamyrs  principal  atrong- 
hold,  which  was  taken  by  storm,  and  he  himseff  waa  obliged  to  flee. 
This  event  was  followea  by  the  submission  of  many  tribes,  and* 
though  Sdiamyl  threw  himself  into  the  apparently  impremiabla 
mountain  lastneas  of  Mount  Gunib,  even  this  was  surprised  by  the 
Russian  general  Prince  Bariatinski,  and  Schamyl  himself  mad^ 
prisoner  (Sept.  6,  1869}.  From  this  time  the  war  in  the  Caucasus 
waa  virtually  at  an  ena ;  the  mountain  tribes  submitted  one  after 
the  other,  and  notwithstanding  some  oocaalonal  petty  outbrea^ 
appear  to  have  passed  quietly  into  the  condition  of  Bussian  apb^ 

It  ii  only  of  late  years  that  we  have  begm  to  obtain  accurate  BlbllJ 
information  concerning  the  mountain  chain  of  theOaocasns  and  tha.S'^pi 
tribes  that  inhabit  it.     The  works  of  the  earlier  travellers  in  this 
region — Pallaa,  Klaproth,  Jcc — treat  principally  of  the  oo|pxtiiee 
that  adjoin  the  Caucasus,  rather  than  of  the  mountain  ranges  them- 
•ehres,  and  even  the  elaborate  yrosk  d  Dubois  6^  Hontp^imj^ 
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(fifiipi  mOomr  in  Csnour,  5  toIh  8to,  Parii,  1339-43)  Uhonn 

iB«r  tht  laintt  defect     It  vu  aot,  indeed,  till  after  the  compltfte 

,«ligvgation  or  (jacification  o'  the  monntain  tribe*  by  Russia  that  it 

«M  poaihle  to  carry  on  a-ij  tyttamatic  examination  of  the  interior 

« of  tiie  great  chain,  and  the  foundation  of  a  ecientific  know- 


kdge  d  the  Caucasne  vas  first  laid  bj  the  conetrootion  of  the  tiigo- 
Bonctileal  sorrej  nnder  Oenenl  Qhodxko  from  1847  to  1863,  end 
the  pabBoetion  of  the  map  resaltin;  from  their  labonra  on  the  tcalo 
sf  5  rents  to  an  inch.  Recent  tFareUers  have  indeed  foaud  that 
Uio  portions  of  this  work  relating  to  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Ceu- 
trd  Caueas-13  are  often  imperfect  or  erroneooa ;  bnt  the  same  wss 
ths  ease  with  the  beat  maps  of  the  Alps  nntil  rvfj  lately,  and  if  our 
kDowlcdge  of  the  great  Caucasian  ehim  is  atiU  u»  inferior  to  the  t 
which  we  now  poaseas  of  the  principal  European  ranges,  it  is 
tmucasorably  in  adrance  of  that  which  we  hara  attained  concerning 
loy  oth&r  Aaiatio  mountains,  except  those  parts  of  the  Himalaya 
which  hare  been  surreyed  b^  English  engineers.  Among  recent 
writsTS  the  one  who  has  contributed  the  moet  raluable  information 
is  A.  Petzholdt,  whose  work  {Dtr  Kauktmu,  S  vols.  8ro,  Leipsic, 
16C6)  is  the  most  nsefol  book  on  the  subject  as  jret  published.  The 
woiLs  of  Dr  Rsdde  also  >]°pply  Tsluable  materials  of  a  more  special 
end  deuilfd  character.  Ilie  more  recent  work  of  Baron  Thielmann 
{T»:<ids  in  tin  Cbvcosus,  Ptrtia,  and  Turkty  ifi  Aiia,  translated 
into  En^sh  and  publiahed  by  Murray  in  2  vols.  8ro,  1875)  also 
coctaina  much  useful  matter  in  a  compendious  and  convenient  form. 
Ur  Preshfield's  Jcurne^  in  tk$  Cintrm  Ca*uxutts  and  SasJutn  (8to, 
Loud.,  1869)  is  not  merely  a  record  of  his  personal  experiences,  but 
SQ  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  highesf  regions 
af  the  central  chsi-*  which  he  was  the  first  to  explors.  His  example 
Iu3  been  already  followed  by  Mr  Orore,  who  has  described  some 
portiona  of  the  mountaina  not  visited  by  Mr  Freahflsld  ( Tk*  Frodj/ 
CsMeana,  Svo,  Lond.,  1875),  and  there  oaa  b-  littk  doubt  that  suo> 
cessivs  axjdoren  of  a  similsr  stamp  will  sown  make  us  acquainted 
with  ths  inmost  rsosssss  of  the  Central  Caucasus.  (B.  H.  B.)' 

CAUDETE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  proviuce  of 
Albicete,  aboat  80  miles  north  of  Cartagena.  It  was  fo^ 
nerity  fortiftod,  and  contains  a  town-honse,  a  prison,  a  school 
of  primary  instruction,  a  Carmelite  conTent^  and  seyeral 
other  religions  institutions.  The  inhabitants  sre  engaged 
sifficet  excloslTelj  in  agriculture  and  the  manufacture  of 
eoarM  fabrics  for  home  consumption.     Population,  6000. 

CAUDIKE  FORKS  (Furculm  Oaudina),  the  name  of 
wU  Italian  valley,  famous  in  Roman  history  on  account  of 
the  disaster  which  there  befell  the  Roman  army  during 
the  second  Samnite  war,  in  321  &a  Livy  describes  the 
pan  $B  an  open  space,  grassy,  and  well-watered,  com^etely 
surrounded  by  lofty  and  thickly-wooded  mountains,  except 
where  a  passage  is  afforded  by  two  narrow  gorges,  situated 
Ofpposite  to  one  another  (bk.  ix.  c  2 ).  It  has  been  usually 
identified  with  the  Yal  d' Arpaja,  which  is  on  the  high  road 
between  BencTentum  and  Otpna;  and  confirmation  is 
foaad  in  the  facts  that  this  valley  was  known  as  the 
Candine,  and  that  close  by  there  existed  a  Tillage  called 
ForeulA  (now  Forchia).  But  there  is  the  %lmost  conclusive 
objection  that  this  valley  does  not  answer  to  the  above 
description  (which  is  the  only  sufficient  one  which  we 
posaees),  being  surrounded  by  no  mountains  of  any  eleva- 
^00,  and  having  many  outlets.  A  much  more  probable 
theory  is  that  which  declares  it  to  be  the  little  valley 
between  Sta  Agata  and  Moirano,  through  which  flows  the 
small  stream  of  the  laclero ;  and  which,  as  it  meets  the 
Vil  d'Arpaja  near  Caudium,  would  have  an  equal  rig^t  to 
the  name  of  Candine  Forks.. 

CAVA,  or  La  Cava,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province  of 
Priocipato  Citreriore,  28  miles  by  rail  south-east  of  Naples, 
with  a  communal  population  of  19,500.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric,  has  a  cathedral  and  a  diocesan  seminary,  and 
carries  on  the  manufacture  of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffa 
In  the  vicinity  is  the  famous  Benedictine  abbey  of  Iia 
Trioita  della  C^va,  which  was  founded  in  the  11th  century, 
sad  almost  rivals  Monte  Casino  in  the  number  and  valoe 
of  its  literary  treasures.  Its  archives  contain  aboujb  40,000 
•eparate  documents  of  parchment,  and  more  than  60,000 
manuscripts  on  paper, — of  which  a  complete  inventory  is 
being  published  by  Dun  Michele  Morcaldi  under  the  title 
of  Codeg  DiplomaiiiUM  Caveutis,     The  library,  in  spite  of 


losses  sustained  within  the  last  two  centuries,  still  preserves 
a  number  of  rich  and  valuable  manuscripts,  and  a  collection 
of  early  specimens  of  typography.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  Codex  Ltgum  Lonffobardorum,  which  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century ;  a  MS.  copy  of  the 
Vulgate  of  the  8th,  an  laidoms  of  the  9th,  and  a  prayer- 
book  illustrated  with  miniatures  ascribed  to  Fra  Angelico 
da  Fiesole.  (See  Danger's  Ifonatt.  Benedict,  tt Italia,  and 
two  articles  in  Aaidemy,  vol  viii.  pp.  262  and  364,  1875.) 
CAVAIGNAC,  Louis  EuoiNi  (1802-1857),  dictator 
at  Paris  during  the  insurrection  of  June  1848,  was  bom 
there  in  1802.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Convention,  and  the  family  was  marked  by  republican 
proclivitiea  After  goinf  through  the  usual  course  of 
study  for  the  military  profession,  he  entered  the  army  in 
1824,  snd  served  in  the  Morea  in  1828.  When  the 
revolution  of  1830  broke  out,  he  was  stationed  at  Arras, 
and  was  the  first  officer  of  his  regiment  to  declare  for  the 
new  order  of  things.  In  1831  he  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  Qovemment  of  Louis  Philippe  by  joining  in  a  protest 
against  its  reactionary  tendenciee;  bnt  in  1832  he  wai 
recalled  to  the  service^  and  sent  to  Algeria.  This  oon* 
tinned  to  be  the  main  sphere  of  hit  activity  for  sixteen 
years,  till  the  revdutiott  of  1848;  and  he. took  an  aotiva 
part,  though  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  in  the  different 
sieges  and  campaigns  by  which  Algeria  was  gradually 
reduced  under  French  rule,  After  passing  through  almost 
all  the  successive  grades  in  the  army,  he  was,  in  1844, 
raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade,  as  a  reward  for  his 
skill  and  courage.  *  Whenr  the  revolution  of  February  (1848) 
took  place,  the  Provisional  Qovemment  appointed  him 
governor-general  of  Algeria ;  and  they  shortly  after  offered 
him  the  post  of  minister  at  war,  which  he  declined.  On 
his  election  to  the  National  Assembly,  however,  Cavaignao 
returned  to  Paris.  Wlieo  he  arrived  on  the  17th  May,  he 
found  the  capital  in  an  extremely  critical  state.  The  social- 
ists of  Paris,  incited  and  organised  by  skilful  leaders,  were  in 
a  state  of  bitter  hoetility  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  a 
formidable  insurrection  was  gradually  maturing.  The 
National  Assembly  had  proved  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
them;  for  the  peasant  proprietors,  terrified  by  the  vast 
increase  of  taxation,  and  the  general  uncertainty  of  revolu- 
tion, had  returned  a  decidedly  conservative  minority. 
Several  collisions  had  already  taken  place.  The  crisis  was 
at  last  brought  about  by  the  threatened  abolition  of  the 
national  workshops  (ateliers  naiionaux),  which  the  reason- 
able m^ority  of  the  Assembly  was  especially  anxious  for,  as 
the  finances  were  being  ruined  by  the  maintenance  in  utter 
idleness  of  1 20,000  men.  By  the  22d  of  June  a  formidable 
insurrection  had  been  organized,  and  it  remained  only  for 
the  National  Assembly  to  assert  its  authority  by  force  of 
arms.  Cavaignao,  first  as  minister  at  war,  and  then  slz 
dictator,  was  called  to  the  task  of  suppressing  the  revolt 
It  was  no  light  task,  as  the  national  guard  was  doubtful, 
regular  troops  were  not  at  hand  in  sufficient  numbers, 
and  the  insurgents  had  abundant  time  to  prepare  them- 
selves. Variously  estimated  at  from  30,000  to  60,000 
men,  well  armed  and  well  organized,  they  occupied  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  city,  their  front  line  stretching 
from  the  Pantheon  on  the  south  of  the  Seine  by  the  Pont 
St  Michel  to  the  Fortes  St  Martin  and  St  Denis.  Resting 
on  the  Faubourg  St  Antome  as  central  point,  end  threaten- 
ing the  Hotel  do  Ville,  they  had  entrenched  themselves  at 
every  step  behind  formidable  barricades,  and  were  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  advantage  that  ferocity  and 
despair  could  suggest  to  them.  Cavaignao,  knowing  the 
work  he  had  before  him,  remained  inactive,  notwithstand- 
ing the  urgent  representations  of  the  civil  members  of 
Government,  till  a  sufficient  regular  force  had  been  collected. 
At  last,  by  a  strong  combined  movement  on  the  two  flanks 
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and  agaiDBt  the  centre  of  the  insnrs^ent  forces,  he  attempted 
to  drive  them  from  Cheir  barricades, — with  doubtful  anccess 
for  aome  time,  aa  every  inch  of  ground  waa  disputed,  and 
the  Govaroment  troops  were  frequently  repulaed^  till,  fresh 
regiments  arriving,  he  forced  hia  way  to  ^e  Place  de  la 
BastiUe,  and  crushed  the  inaurrection  in  ita  headquartera. 
The  conteat,  which  raged  from  the  23d  to  the  morning  of 
the  26th  of  June,  was,  without  doubt,  the  bloodiest  and 
mojt  resolute  the  atreets  of  Paris  have  ever  aeen.  It  ia 
calculated  that  more  Frenchmen  fell  in  it  than  in  the 
bloodiest  "battles  of  the  first  empire. 

Cavaignac  waa  aeverely  censured  by  some  for  liaving, 
l>y  his  delay,  allowed,  the  insurrection  to  gather  head ;  but 
he  was  declared  by  an  immense  majority  to  have  deserved 
well  of  his  country,  and  continued  to  be  president  of  the 
Executive  Committee  till  the  election  of  a  regular  president 
of  the  repubb'c.  It  was  expected  that  the  suffrages  of 
France  w  ould  raise  Cavaignac  to  that  position.  But  tllto 
mass  of  the  people,  and  especially  the  rural  population,  sick 
of  revolution,  and  wear}*  even  of  the  moderate  republicanism 
of  Cavaignac,  were  anxiona  for  a  stable  government. 
Against  the  five  and  a  half  million  votes  recorded  ^or 
Louia  Napoleon,  Cavaignac  received  only  a^  million  and  a 
half.  Not  without  chagrin  at  hia  defeat,  he  withdrew  into 
the  raiika  of  the  oppoaition.  At  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  2d 
December  1851,  he  was  arrested  along  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition ;  but  after  a  short  imprisonment  at 
Ham  he  was  released,  and,  with  his  newly-married  wife, 
lived  m  retirement  till  hia  death  in  1857.  «Cavaignao  was  no 
statesman,  but  was  a  loyal,  skilful,  and  courageous  soldier,  a 
xealous  republican,  and  in  ev^ry  way  an  honourable  man. 

CAVAILLON,  a  town  of  France  and  important  railway 
junction  in  the  department  of  Yaucluse,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Durance,  about  1 3  nu'lea  aouth-east  of  Avignon.  The 
town  is  ill-built  and  dirty,  and 'carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  dried  fruits,  madder,  and  other  productions  of  the 
fertile  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  has  a  fine  town- 
house,  an  old  church  of  the  12th  century,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  and  St  Yeran,  and  the  mutilated  remains  of  a 
triumphal  arch  which  probably  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Constantina  Numerous  minor  relica  of  the  Boman  period 
have  been  found  to  the  aonth  of  the  preabnt  town,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Cabellio,  a  place  of  aome  note  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cavarea.  In  mediaeval  and  modem  Jristory 
the  town  has  for  the  most  part  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
Comtat  Yenaissin,  in  which  it  waa  included ;  and  down  to 
the  Revolution  it  waa  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  had  a  large 
number  of  monastic  establishments.  Population  in  1872, 
3906  in  the  town,  and  8034  in  the  commune. 

CAYALCANTI,  Qdido,  an  Italian  poet  and  philosopher 
of  the  13th  century,  who  died  in  1300.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  philosopher  whom  Dante,  in  the  In/emo,  condemns  to 
torment  among  the  Epicureans  and  Atheista ;  but  he  himself 
Tias  a  friend  of  the  great  poet  By  marriage  with  the 
•daughter  of  Farinata  Uberti,  he  became  head  of  the 
<3hibelline8 ;  and  when  the  people,  weary  of  continual 
brawls,  aroused  themselves,  and  aoughb  peace  by  banishing 
the  leaders  of  the  rival  j^rties,  he  was  sent  to  Sarzana, 
where  he  caught  a  fever,  of  which  he  died.  Cavalcanti  has 
left  a  number  of  love  sonnets  and  canzoni,  which  were 
honoured  by  the  praise  of  Dante.  Some  are  simple  and 
graceful,  but  many  are  spoiled  by  a  mixture  of  metaphysics 
borrowed  from  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Christian  Fathers. 
Thej  are  mostly  in  honour  of  a  French  lady,  whom  he  calls 
Mandetta.  His  Cantone  d^ Amort  was  extremely  popular, 
and  was  frequently  published  ;  and  his  complete  poetical 
"works  are  contained  in  Giunti's  collection,  Florence,  1527, 
Venice,  1531-2.  He  also  wrote  in  prose  on  philosophy 
*nd  oratory. 

CAYAUER,  Jean  (c  1680-1740),  the  famous  chief 


of  the  Camisaros,  was  bom  at  Ribaute,  near  Andoae,  in 
Lower  Languedoc.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  variously  given 
between  1679  and  1685.  It  could  hardly  be  so  late  aa 
the  lastnamed  year,  and  may  probably  be  assigned  to  tlie 
period  between  1679^  and  1681.  He*  was  the  eon  of  a 
peasant,  and  in  boyhood  "was  employed  first  in  keeping 
sheep,  and  afterwards  as  a  baker's  apprentice,  k  pious 
mother  trained  him  in  the  Reformed  faith.  The  perBeca> 
tion  of  Protestants,  which  began  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  which  was  carried  on  with  pitiless 
craelty  in  the  Ce venues,  drove  him  from  his  native  land  io 
1701,  and  he  took  refuge  at  Geneva.  By  the  draffonnadet 
of  Louis  XIY.  the  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes  were  at  \aat 
driven  to  revolt ;  and  Cavalier,  inspired  with  the  hope  of 
being  their  deliverer,  a  hope  which  was  raised  to  the  pitch 
of  enthusiasm,  it  is  said,  by  certain  prophecies,  returned 
to  his  own  country  in  1702.  The 'insurrection  broke  oat 
in  July  of  that  year,  and  Cavalier  was  one  of  tlie  chosen 
leaders.  Roland  was  named  generalissimo,  but  Cavalier 
soon  rose  to  share  the  chief  command  with  him.  Untrained 
in  arms,  he  displayed  not  only  a  fiery  courage,  but  extia- 
ordinary  military  akill.  This  must  have  been  owing  to 
some  extent  to  the  eager  attention  wliich  he  hod  paid, 
while  keeping  his  sheep,  to  the  manoeuvres  of  the  trooi»B 
which  were  stationed  in  his  native  district  Although 
the  en/ants  de  Dieu,  as  the  insurgents  were  called,  numbered 
at  the  most  only  3000  men  in  arms,  they  coped 
successfully  again  and  again  with  the  much  more  numdrous 
forces  of  the  king,  and  were  never  entirely  conquered. 
After  several  affairs  Cavalier  changed  the  theatre  of  war 
to  the  Yivaraia ;  and  on  the  10th  of  Febraary  1703  he 
defeated  the  royalist  troops  on  the  Ard^e.  A  few  days 
later  he  waa  completely  defeated  on  the  same  ground  and 
was  supposed  to  have  fallen.  But  he*  reappeared,  maa 
again  defeated  at  Tour-de-BeUot  (April  30),  and  again 
recovered  himaelf,  recruits  flocking  to  him  to  fill  up  th« 
places  of  the  slain.  By  a  long  series  of  successes  he  raised 
his  reputation  te  the  higheat  pitch,  and  gained  the  foil 
confidence  of  the  people.  It  waa  in  vain  that  more  and 
more  rigorous  measures  were  adopted  againat  the  Camiaards  ; 
in  vain  that  their  mountain  district  was  ravaged,  sacked, 
and  burned  by  the  Catholica.  Cavalier  boldly  carried  the 
war  into  the  plain,  made  terrible  reprisals,  and  threatened 
even  Ntmes  itself.  On  April  16,1 704,  he  encountered  Mar- 
ahal  Montrevel  himself  at  the  bridge  of  Nages,  with  1000 
men  against  5000 ;  and  though  defeated  after  a  desperate 
confiict,  he  made  a  successful  retreat  with  two  thirds  of 
his  men.  Marshal  Yillara  was  next  sent  against  him,  and 
instead  of  fighting  proposed  negotiation.  Roland  reao- 
lutely  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  him  ;  but  Cavalier  agreed  to 
treat  A  conference  waa  held  at  Nlmes,  hostagea  being 
given  to  Cavalier ;  and  he  appeared  with  an  armed  and 
mounted  escort,  which  was  drawn  up  facing  the  guard  of 
the  marshal.  The  terms  proposed  were  deferred  to  the 
decfsion  of  the  king,  Cavalier  in  the  meanwhile  retiring  to 
Calvisson.  In  this  place  for  some  days  the  Camiaards 
held  their  meetings  openly,  and  thousands  eagerly  flocked 
to  them.  The  result  of  the  negotiation  was  Uiat  Cavalier 
received  for  himself  a  commission  with  a  pension  of  1200 
livres,  and  for  his  brother  a  captain's  commission.  He  waa 
authorized  to  form  a  regiment  of  Camiaards  to  be  sent  to 
Spdn ;  and  liberty  was  restored  to  his  father  and  other 
Protestant  prisoners.  The  treaty,  which  did  not  include 
any  provision  for  general  liberty  of  conscience,  excited 
great  indignation  among  the  companions  of  Cavalier.  They 
called  him  traitor  and  coward,  and  deserted  him.  Di»> 
heartened,  and  with  little  confidence  in  the  promises  of  the 
court,  Cavalier  afterwards  visited  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
an  interview  with  Louis  XIY.  He  was  presented  privatdy 
to  the  king  at  Yersailles,  but  was  ill  received,    fiia  dt»* 
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•ppotntment  and  tbo  reports  which  were  current  of  intended 
attempts  on  hia  life  or  liberty  induced  him  to  leave  France. 
He  went  to  Switxerland,  and  afterwards  to  Holland ;  and 
there  be  married  a  daughter  of  Kadame  Dunoyer,  the 
latter  a  lady  of  Nimes,  who  had  once  been  sought  in 
jnarriage  by  Voltaire.  He  then  passed  into  England  for 
the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  regiment  of  Camisards.  He 
had  an  interview  with  Queen  Anne,  of  which  conflicting 
aoconnti  are  given.  But  so  highly  was  his  military  genius 
vahkid  diat  he  was  sent  with  his  regidient  to  take  part  in 
^  famona  expedition  to  Spain,  under  the  earl  of  Peter- 
bcvougfa  and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  (May  1705).  At  the 
battle  of  Almansa  his  Camisards  encountered  a  French  regi- 
ment which  they  had  met  in  the  Cevennes,  and,  without 
firing,  the  foes  rushed  to  a  hand  to  hand  fight  and  made  a 
fearful  slaughter.  Cavalier  was  severely  wounded,  and  was 
•aved  from  death  by  an  English  officer.  On  his  return  to 
England  a  small  pension  was  given  him,  and  after  long  wait- 
ing he  was  made  a  migor-geueral  and  *named  governor  of 
Jersey.  This  post  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  gover- 
norship of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Cavalier  died  at  ChelMa,  in 
the  first  half  of  May  1740,  and  there  his  remains  were  in- 
terred. Malesherbes,  the  courageous  friend  and  defender  of 
Louts  Xyi.,bean  the  following  eloquent  testimony  to  this 
youag  hero  of  theOevennes : — "I  confess,"  he  says,  ''  that 
this  warrior,  who,  without  ever  having  served,  found  himself 
by  the  mere  gift  of  nature  a  great  general,— thia  Camisard 
who  waa  bold  to  punish  a  crime  in  the  preeence  of  a  fierce 
treop  whieh  maintained  itself  by  like  crimes,— this  coarse 
pesaant  who^  when  admitted  at  twenty  years  of  age  into  the 
soGsefy  of  cultivated  people,  caught  their  manners-  and  won 
their  love  and  esteem, — this  man  who,  though  accustomed 
to  a  stonny  life,  and  havjng  Jast  catse  to  be  proud  of  his 
•access,  had  yet  enough  philosophy  in  him  by  nature  to 
enjoy  for  thirty-five  yeare  a  tranquil  private  life,->appears 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  rarest  characten  to  be  found  in 
histoiy.*  ^ere  is  a  work,  little  esteemed,  entitled  Memairt 
9fik$  War  in  the  Cevenne$,  under  Oolcnd  Cavalier,  which 
appeare  to  have  been  written  not  by  Cavalier  himsdf  but 
by  tf* French  refugee  named  Galli  For  a  more  detailed 
account  see  Mre  Bray's  Hew^t  of  the  Protettante  of  the 
Cevennet,  published  in  1870^  ' 

CATALLIKI,  1>IETR0  (e.  1259-1344),  born  in  Rome 
tovarda  1259,  was  an  artist  of  the  earliest  epoch  of  the 
modem  Roman  School^  and  was  taught  painting  and 
mosaic  by  Giotto  while  employed  at, Rome;  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  assiBted  his  nuister  in  the  mosaic  of  the 
Navicella,  or  ship  of  St  Peter,  in  the  porch  of  the  church 
of  that  saint  Lanzi  describes  him  as  an  adept  in  both 
sits,  and  mentions  with  approbation  his  grand  fresco  of  a 
Crodfixion  at  Assisi,  still  in  tolerable  preservation;  he 
was,  moreover,  versed  in  architecture  and  in  sculpture. 
According  to  George  Vertue,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Oivallini  executed,  in  1279,  the  mosaics  and  other 
ornaments  of  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  would  thus  be  the  "  Petrus  Civis 
Bomanus  "whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the  shrine ;  but  his 
tttreme  yonth  at  this  date  tends  to  discredit  the  supposi- 
tion. The  work,  if  really  Ids,  roust  have  been  executed  in 
Borne,  where  he  sppeare  to  have  constantly  resided  He 
died  m  1344,  at  ther  age  of  eighty-five,  in  the  odour  of 
■anctity,  having  in  his  later  yeare  been  a  man  of  eminent 
piety.  He  is  said  to  have  carved  for  tlie  Basilica  of  San 
huAo  fnori  le  Mure,  close  to  Rome,  a  crucifix  which  spoke 
in  1370  to  a  female  saint 

CAVALLO,  Ti^KKitrs  (1749-1809),  an. electrician  and 
aatural  pliiloaopher,  son  of  a  physioian  established  at  Naples, 
was  bom  in  that  city,  Mareh  30,  1749.  His  father  died 
uhen  he  was  only  eleven  yean  old,  but  he  received  a  liberal 
sdacation  through  the  kindness  of  nis  friends,  and  com- 
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pleted  hia  studies  at  the  university  of  K^>lea.  Ha  was 
originally  deatined  for  oommeroe,  and  came  to  England  in 
1771y  in  order  to  obtain  more  complete  information 
respecting  the  various  objects  of  mercantile  pursuit  But 
he  soon  abandoned  his  intention,  of  adopting  tliat  mode  of 
life,  and  determined  to  devote  his  time  to  science.  Hia 
mind,  however,  was  nther  imitative  than  original;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  found  it  easier  to  learn  Euclid  by 
heart  than  in  the  ordinary  way,  which  indeed  he  found  im- 
possibla  He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciencee  of  Naples,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  He  died  at  London  in  1809.  The  splendid 
improvements  which  had  been  lately  made  in  electricity 
directed  lus  attention  to  that  department'  of  natural 
philoeophy  ;  and  his  chief  works  are — A  Complete  Treatise 
of  Electricity  (1777),  Eteay  on  Medical  Electricity  (1780), 
and  The  Elemente  of  Natural  and  Egperimental  Philo* 
eophy  (1803). 

CAVALRY.  From  the  earlieat  datea,  at  which  there  is 
any  record  of  armed  men  being  aystematically  trained  and 
organised,  cavalry  has  always  formed  an  integral  part  of 
every  army,  although  the  relative  size  a|id  importance  of 
the  arm  haa  varied,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  peculiaritiea  of  its  inhabitants.  Egypt  probably 
affords  the  earliest  historical  recorda  of  any  distinct  attempt 
at  military  organisation.  '  In  that  country  cavalry  and 
horsemanship  were  held  in  high  repute,  acoording  to  the 
prophet  Isaiah.  Diodorus  of  Sicily  tells  ua  that  Osyman- 
diaa  led  20,000  cavaliy  against  the  rebels  in  Bactriana, 
and  that  twenty-five  generations  elapsed  between  Osymau' 
diaa  and  Sesostris,  who  seems  to  have  b^n  the  chief  founder 
of  Egyptian  greatness,  and  to  have  lived  at  a  period  indis< 
tinctly  laid  down  in  history,  but  certainly  long  prior  to  the 
JTrojan  war.  In  early  times  chariota  appear  to  hava  been 
associated  with  the  horsemen  of  an  anny,  although  perfectly 
distinct  from  them.  Frequent  references  are  maoo  in  ifie 
Bible  to  "chariots  and  horsemen;"  and  Josephua  states 
that  the  army  of  Israelitea  that  escaped  from  iSgypt 
numbered  50,000  horsemen  and  600  chariot*  of  war. 
Herodotus  frequently  speaks  of  the  cavalry  arm,  and  Hip* 
pocretea  mentions  the  existence  of  a  corps  of  young  woman 
whose  breasts  were  scared  to  enable  them  to  use  the  bow  and 
javelin.  Plato  likewiae  speaks  somewhat  vaguely  of  a 
oorpe  of  young  ladiea  about  500  Ka  The  existence  of 
Amaxona.  aa  a  race  has  never  been  supported  by  even 
moderately  authentic  testimony,  although  by  some  they 
were  believed  to  live  on  Uie  River  Thermodon  in 
tho  north  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  first  authentic  account  that  we  have  of  cavalry  being 
regularly  organized  is  given  by  Xenophon,  who  states  that 
in  the  first  Messenian  war,  743  B.C.,  Lycurgus  formed  hia 
cavalry  in  divisions.  Some  hundred  yeare  later,  in  371 
&c.,  Epaainondas  raisod  a  corpSk  of  5000  cavalry,  and  from 
this  date  it  may  be  said  the  arm  was  much  cultivated 
throughout  Greece,  until  Philip  and  Alescander  of  Macedon 
raised  it  to  a  great  pitch  of  excellence.  Both  these  monarchs 
were  indebted  for  several  of  their  greater  successes  to  the 
prowess  of  their  cavalry ;  and  the  exploits  of  Alexander's 
7000- horsemen  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  331  B.O.,  in  which 
he  signally  defeated  Darius,  may  well  Serve  as  an  example 
for  future  generations.  The  Greek  cavalry  were  divided 
into  heavy,  or  "  cataphracti,"  and  light,  or  "  me  cataphracti." 
To  these  Alexander  added  a  third  class,  termed  "  dimachaB," 
who  were  trained  to  fight  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  cavalry  appeare  to  have 
fallen  into  comparative  disuse  until  the  days  of  Hannibal 
and  the  Carthaginians.  Dire  experience,  more  espedoDy 
the  defeats  of  the  Tidnus  and  the  Trebio,  taught  the  Romans 
the  value  of  cavalry ;  and  in  the  latter  days  of  the  republic 
it  became  the  most  popular  and  highly  favoured  service  of 
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the  Roman  armiefl.  According  to  Yegetius,  the  Roman 
caTalry  waji  organized  into  ten  troops  or  aqnadrons,  forming 
a  regiment  of  726  honee,*  either  intended  to  act  in- 
dependently or,  more  nsually,  attached  to  some  apecial 
legion.  Aa  the  Roman  empire  increased  and  brought  many 
tributaries  nnder  its  flag,  the  cavalry  began  to  be  drawn 
from  thoee  countries  whose  inhabitants  were  specially 
devoted  to  equestrian  pursuits.  The  Qauls  for  many  years 
famished  the  principal  part  of  the  cavalry  both  in  the 
Carthaginian  and  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  appear  to  have 
rivalled  the  Numidians  in  efficiency.  Strange  to  say, 
paddles  were  never  used  until  the  time  of  Conatantine,  and 
Htimips  were  introduced  by  the  Franks  about  the  middle 
of  the  0th  century. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  unwillingness  to  intrust  any 
military  power  to  the  serfs  rendered  the  upper  classes  the 
only  soldiers,  and  as  these  did  not  deign  to  fi^t  on  foot 
cavalry  became  the  basis  of  European  armies.  The 
knighta  and  esquires  were  the  nucleus,  mounted  attendant 
bowmen  and  pikemen  being  thd  secondary  portion  of  the 
fighting  power. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  and  the  decline  of  the 
feudal  system  wrought  a  change  in  military  tactics,  and 
from  the  organization  of  a  standing  army  by  Charles  IL  of 
France,  in  1445,  cavalry  as  it  now  exists  may  be  said  to 
date,  As  in  early  days,  each  country  produced  a  speciea 
of  cavalry  in  accordance  with  the  characteristics  of  its 
inhabitants  and  the  nature  of  its  institutions.  From 
Hungary  came  the  Huaaars,  whoee  name  is  derived  from 
tlie  Hungarian  word  '*  Husz,"  twenty,  and  "ar,"  pay. 
^larshal  Luxsmbourje;  appears  to  have  been  the  first  person 
who  disciplined  anoorganized  theee  huisars,  and  in  1692 
Ihey  were  attached  to  his  army  as  light  troops  .and  reoon- 
noitrers.  Carabineers  were  of  a  somewhat  earlier  date, 
and  seem  to  have  oome  originally  from  Basque  and 
Germany.  The  word  carbine  has  been  traced  to  an  Arab 
word  *'  karab,''  but  this  derivation  is  somewhat  doubtful 
Originally  it  was  the  custom  for  carabineers  or  horsemen 
armed  with  firearma  to  mount  infantry  behind  them,  and 
in  1543  King  Louis  of  Kaasau  made  use  of  this  hybrid 
force  in  his  operations  against  Bergen. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1554,  Marahal  De  Briaaao  formed 
a  corps  of  mounted  infantry  and  called  them  Dragoona, 
thua  juatifjdng  Dr  Johnaon'a  definition  of  the  word  as  "  a 
man  who  aervea  indifferently  either  on  foot  or  on  horae- 
bacf  The  actual  origin  of  the  term  dragoon  haa  been 
aacrlbed  to  the  dragon's  head  which,  aa  a  rule,  adorned  the 
muzzle  of  the  firearm,  with 'which  theae  horaemen  were 
armed, — although  thia  derivation  again  cannot  be  regarded 
aa  veiy  certain.  Aa  firearma  became  more  generally 
used,  ao  the  tactics  and  organization  of  cavalry  underwent 
modifications.  In  the  time  of  Francis  L  the  gens-d'armes 
of  France  were  reckoned  the  best  cavalry  in  Europe,  and 
were  formed  in  single  rank.  Somewhat  later  the  Spaniards, 
and  afterwards  the  Gterman|,  carried  off  the  palm ;  they 
went  to  the  other  extreme  as  regards  formation,  being 
formed  in  six  and  eight  ranks,  and  were  composed  of  a 
mixed  force  of  arquebusiers  and  lancers.  At  this  time 
military  leaders  failed  to  appreciate  the  true  mission  of 
cavalry,  and  assigned  too  great  importance  to  the  effect  of 
firearms,  too  little  to  that  of  **  cold  steel"  Maurice  of 
Nassau  was  the  first  to  train  cavalry  with  a  view  to  their 
mobility,  and  teach  them  to  act  by  separate  bodies,  and  in 
distinct  lines.  Now  for  the  first  time  cavalry  was  organized 
by  regiments,  each  regiment  being  composed  of  four 
sqriadrous,  formed  in  five  ranks,  and  numbering  about 
1000  horses.  During  the  Thirty  Tearj*  War.  from  1618 
t7  1618,  the  lance  as  a  cavalry  weapon  gradually  dis- 
appearedy  partly  on  account  of  the  amount  of  training 
'vhich  is  necessary  to  insure  ita  efficient  nse,  and  partly  on 


account  of  the  exaggerated  value  attached  to  firearms  at 
cavalry  weapons.  After  Maurice  of  Nassau,  Gustavna 
Adolphus  appears  as  the'  next  great  cavalry  leader,  and  wbm 
so  successful  in  the  employment  of  his  cuirassiers  and 
dragoons — ^into  which  two  divisions  his  horsemen  were 
classed — ^that  all  other  European  nations  began  to  imitate 
him,  and  adopted  lus  formation  in  thre^  ranks.  After  the 
death  of  Qustavus  Adolphus,  until  the  wars  with  the 
Turks,  the  French  appear  to  have  been  the  moot  instructed 
ai^  efficient  in  the  employment  of  cavalry.  The  wars  of 
Louis  Xm.  and  Louis'  XIY.  soon  developed  militazy  art, 
and  jBuch  great  leaders  as  Turenne,  Cond^  Montecuculi, 
and  Marlborough  made  their  name.  At  this  period 
defensive  armour  for  cavalry  was  abolished,  and  lancet 
were  unknown  except  among  irregular  horsemen,  who  came 
from  the  plains  of  Poland  and  Russia.  Excellent,  however, 
as  the  French  cavalry  at  this  period  undoubtedly  was,  it 
could  not  vie  with  that  of  the  Turks  either  as  regards  its 
own  efficiency  or  <he  results  that  it  achieved.  So  formid- 
able and  so  much  feared  were  the  Turkish  horsemen  that 
the  Russian  infantry  when  opposed  to  them  invariably 
carried  chevaux^ie-frtM  in  light  carts  for  their  protection* 
It  has  been  very  justly  remarked  that  no  other  cavalry 
has  ever  obtained  such  an  ascendency  as  this  over  in- 
fantry. 

Hitherto  but  little  attention  hsd  been  paid  to  the  employ- 
ment of  cavalry  off  the  field  of  battle  for  purposes  of  recon- 
noitring, although  it  had  long  exercised  an  important 
influence  in  action.  Marshal  £^e,  however,  may  be  aaid 
to  have  introduced  a  new  and  mord  enlightened  era  in  the 
hiatory  of  the  arm,  he  not  only  waa  the  firat  to  recognize 
the  true  miaaion  and  uae  of  light  cavalry,  but  also  the 
necessity  for  celerity  in  movement  and  manceuvre  on  all 
ooca&Ions.  Although  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  introduced 
horse  artillecy,  which  did  not  appear  on  the  field  of  battle 
till  1762,  still,  by  his  timely  use  of  guns  in  conjunction 
with  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  he  first  showed  how 
the  two  arms  might  be  combined. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  cavslry  has  ever  before 
or  since  played  the  important  part  in  war  that  it  did  in  the 
days  of  Frederick  the  Qreat  This  monarch  recognized 
that  the  '*  arme  blanche,**  and  not  the  firearm,  was  the 
proper  weapon  for  a  mounted  soldier.  He  discontinued 
firing  in  line,  and  the  pitch  of  excellence  at  which  his  horse- 
men arrived  under  the  leadership  of  Seidlitz,  and  the  results 
they  obtained,  have  never  been  equalled  by  the  cavalry  of 
any  other  nation.  The  battles  of  Zomdorf,  Roabech, 
Striegau,  Kesselsdorf,  and  Leuthen  still  remain  the  mcGt 
signal  examples  of  what  may  be  attained  if  to  long  previous 
training  and  preparation  are  joined  brilliancy  and  rapidity 
of  execution  in  the  field.  It  required,  however,  long 
experience  and  the  occasional  diaaaters  which  befell  him 
in  the  first  and  second  Silesian  wars  before  Frederick  the 
Qreat  appreciated  the  true  principles  of  mounted  warfare 
or  put  them  into  execution. 

The  next  period  in  the  history  of  cavalry  may  be  said  tc 
date  from  the  rise  of  Napoleon  L  until  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. The  Republican  armies  of  France  were  but  ill  provided 
with  mounted  troops,  and  the  disaster  of  Wurzburg  in 
1796  nearly  annihilated  the  comparatively  few  aquadrona 
that  France  then .  possessed.  Ilie  genius  of  Napoleon 
evinced  itself  as  remarkably  in  the  organization  as  in  the 
leacdng  of  his  armies,  and  his  first  care  was  to  create  a 
force  of  cavalry  such  as  would  enable  him  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  victories.  To  his  cavalry  he  was  mainly  indebted 
for  some  of  his  most  signal  triumphs,  ^otably  Marengo  and 
Austerlitz,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  Jhe  employed  hia 
mounted  scouts  and  reconnoitrers  he  owed  the  facility 
with  which  he  so  often  out-manoauvred  and  anticipated  his 
enemies.     The  Russian  campaign  of  1812  annihtisted  tilt 
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Frandi  caTaby,  and  there  was  not  tioAe  to  reorganize  it 
before  it  wae  necessary  again  to  take  the  field.  Hence 
tome  of  Napoleon's  moet  decided  suocesses  in  1813 
proved  fmitlesa;  as  he  himself  remarked,  had  he  poesessed 
cavalry  at  die  battles  of  Latzen  and  Bautzen  the  war  wonld 
then  hare  been  brought  to  an  end.  It  would  here  ^pear 
worthy  of  remark  that  defensive  armour  for  cavalry,  which 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  was  re-introduced  by  Napoteon.  He 
increased  the  French  cuirassiers  from  one  regiment  to 
twelve,«and  they  perfoi^ned  excellent  service  ever  after- 
wards. Similarly  in  Napoleon's  time  the  lance  began  to 
be  again 'used  in  Europe;  in  1897  it  was  found  that  a 
Polish  regiment  of  lancers  was  so  useful  that  twelve  lancer 
r^[iment8  were  afterwards  formed,  and  a  certain  proportion 
of  this  arm  has  ever  since  been  maintained  in  all  European 
armies.  Any  remarks,  however,  on  cavalry  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon  wonld  be  incomplete  were  no  reference  made  to 
the  Cossacks,  who  so  much  contributed  to  render  the 
Tetreats  from  Russia  and  after  Leipsie  peculiarly  disastrous 
to  die  FrencL  These  irregular  horsemen,  mounted  on 
.small  horses  and  armed  wi£h  lances,  hung  on  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  the  retreating  enemy,-  and,  although  seldom 
standing  to  meet  an  attack,  appeared  to  be  ubiquitous, 
alike  affording  a  screen  for  Uieir  own  army  and  obtaining 
the  fuD^t  information  regarding  the  movements  of  that 
opposed  to  them. 

In  the  forty  years'  peace  cavalry  deteriorated  like  every- 
thing else  oonnected  with  miHlary  science.  In  the  Crimea, 
4S  the  entlft  war  may  be  said  to  have  consisted  of  one  siege, 
there  was  but  little  occasion  for  the  nse  of  oavaliy,  and  Uie 
iew  opportunities  afforded  were  certainly  not  turned  to  the 
beet  account  In  the  1859  campaign  between  the  French 
.and  Italians  on  the  one  side  and  the  Austrians  on  the  other, 
the  nature  of  the  country  was  nnsuited  to  the  action  of 
^avalry^nd  except  in  some  isolated  instances,  as  on  the  field 
id  Solferino,  eavdry  played  a  very  unimportant  part  in  the 
war.  For  many  years  the  value  of  cavalry  was  only 
exemplified  on  the  plains  of  India,  where  both  the  British 
and  the  native  horsemen  performed  many  deeds  of  valour 
and  did  excellent  service.  In  1866  there  occurred  the 
first  great  European  war  since  Waterloo  in  which  cavalry 
-could  be  turned  to  full  account  From  long  disuse  and 
want  of  practice  neither  Austrians  nor  Prussians  made 
acfficient  use  of  the  large  force  of  horsemen  which  was  at 
their  disposal,  and  neither  on  the  field  of  battle  nor  off  it 
di^  they  achieve  any  great  distinction,  although,  un- 
doubtedfy,  of  the  two  the  Austrians  carried  off  the  palm. 
They  performed  reconnoitring  duties  far  more  efficiently 
than  their  antagonists,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
^c^ered  the  retreat  of  their  army  after  Koniggratz  was  a 
%ddel  of  devotion  and  bravery. 

Four  years  later  the  experience  gained  by  the  Prussiaife 
in  1866  on  the  plains  of  Bohemia  was  in  the  fullest  degree 
utilized,  whereas  their  opponents  the  French  only  showed 
how  splendid  material  may  be  sacrificed  and  how  brilliant 
•courage  may  be  thrown  away.  Incessant  practice  during 
the  four  pre^»ding  years  of  peace  had  rendered  the  Pruasian 
cavalry  most  proficient  in  all  the  duties  of  reconnoitring 
and  outposts.  The  information  they  obtained  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  concealed  the  movements  of  the 
.army  in  their  rear  mainly  contributed  to  enable  the  leaders 
of  the  German  army  to  carry  out  successfully  their  strategic 
,  plans,  and  their  prowess  on  the  field  of  battle  when  turned 
to  account  as  at  Mars-la-Tour  was  exerted  to  the  best  effect 
Ihe  French  cavalry,  on  the  other  hand,  were  remarkable 
more  for  bravery  than  efficiency.  In  place  of  being 
scattered  in  small  parties  some  dajrs  in  advance  of  an  army 
ibej  marched  in  masses  frequently  in  its  rear.  Off  the 
field  of  battle  they  were  of  no  service,  and  on  it  they  were 
seedleesly  sacriflMd  through  the  incapacity  of  their  leaders. 


History  has  few  examples  of  bravery  more  devoted  than 
that  of  the  French  cavalry  at  the  battles  of  W5rth  and 
Sedan,  add  none  in  which  bravery  was  more  entirely 
thrown  away.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire  it  may  be  said 
that  the  French  cavalry  ceased  to  exist,  and  as  it  is  an  arm 
that  cannot  be  improvised  the  republic  had  no  time  to 
replace  what  had  been  destroyed. 

On  the  whole  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  last  two 
European  wars  have  added  much  to  the  art  of  handling 
cavalry.  The  practice  <d  spreading  b'ght  troops  two  days* 
march  in  advance  of  an  anny  was  not  new,  although  of  hite 
years  it  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  as  regards  the  employ 
roent  of  mounted  troops  on  the  battle-field,  it  is  still  an 
unsettled  question  whether  the  recent  improvements  in 
firearms  have  or  have  not  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
ever  to  turn  the  tide  of  victory. 

For  the  -organization,  equipment,  and  strength  of  the 
cavalry  ol  the  various  armies  ol  the  present  day  see  Abut, 
voL  ii  (f.  8.  p.) 

CAY  AN,  an  inland  oonnty  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in 
Ireland,  situated  between  5^  43'  and  G4*  7'  N.  lat,  and 
fi""  4t6'  and  7**  47'  W.  long ,  is  bounded  N.  by  Fermanagh 
and  Monaghan,  K  by  Monaghan  and  Meath,  S  by  Heath, 
Weetmeath,  and  Longford,  and  W.  by  Longford  and 
Leitrim.  It  has  an  area  of  746  square  miles,  or  477,394 
acres. 

The  surface  of  ^e  oountiy  is  uneven,  consisting  of  hill 
and  dale,  without  any  great  extent  of  level  ground,  but 
only  in  its  northern  extremity  attaining  a  mountainous 
elevation.  The  barony  of  Tullyhaw,  bordering  on  Fer- 
managh, a  wild  dreary  mountain  district,  known  as  the 
kingdom  of  Qlan  or  Glengavlin,  contains  the  highest  land 
in  the  county,^  called  Slieve  Russell  In  the  same  barony 
is  Quilca  Mountain,  the  place  of  inauguration  for  the 
Macquiree,  chieftains  of  Fermanagh,  held  in  veneration  by 
the  peasantiy,  in  connection  with  legends  and  ancient 
snperstitiona  The  remainder  of  the  county  is  not  deficient 
in  wood,  and  contains  numerous  lakes,  generally  of  small 
dimensions,  but  of  much  interest  for  their  picturesque 
beauty,  more  especially  Lough  Oughter,  which  lies  between 
the  towns  of  Cavan  and  Killashandra.  The  chief  river  in 
the  county  is  the  Erne,  which  originates  in  the  Lake  of 
Scrabby,  one  of  the  minor  sheets  pf  water  communicating 
with  Lough  Qowna  on  the  borders  of  Longford.  The 
river  takes  a  northerly  direction  by  Killeshandra  and 
Belturbet,  being  enlarged  during  its  course  by  the  Annalee 
and  other  smaller  streams,  and  finally  enters  Lough  Erne 
near  the  northern  limit  of  the  county.  The  other  waters, 
consisting  of  numerous  lakes  and  their  conoecting  streams, 
are  mostly  tributary  to  the  Erne.  A  copious  spring  caDed 
the  Shannon  Pot,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cuilagh  Mountain,  in 
the  barony  of  Tullyhaw,  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  the 
River  Shannon.  The  Blackwater,  a  tributary  of  the  Boyne, 
also  rises  in  this  county,  near  Bailieborough. 

Branch  lines  of  the  Midland,  Great  Western,  and  Great 
Northern  railways  traverse  the  county. 

The  climate  is  not  very  genial  owing  to  the  dampness 
arising  from  its  numerous  lakes  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  to  the  boisterous  winds  which  frequently  prevail, 
more  especially  in  the  higher  districts. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  Cavan  rests  upon  clay-^ate, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  county  upon  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  formation.  A  rich  iron  ore  was  formerly  raised 
from  Quilca  Mountain.  Indications  of  lead,  silver,  and 
sulphur  have  been  obeerved ;  and  fullen*  earth,  pipe-clay, 
potters'  day,  and  brick  clay  are  frequently  met  with  in 
Tullyhaw  barony,  in  which  there  are  also  indications  of 
coal  Several  mineral  springs  exist  in  this  county,  the 
chief  of  which  is  near  the  once-frequented  village  of 
Swanlinbar.     In  thtf  neighbourhood  of  Belturbet  near  the 
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•mall  lake  of  Annagb,  is  a  carbonated  clmljrbeate.  There 
are  Mveral  other  springs  of  less  importance;, and  the  small 
Lough  Leighs,  or  Lough-ai^Leighaghs,  which  signifies  the 
healing  lake,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  between  Bailie- 
borough  and  Kingsoourt,  is  celel^rated  for  its  antiscorbutic 
properties.  The  level  of  this  lake  nerer  varies.  It  has 
no  visible  supply  nor  vent  for  its  discharge ;  neither  is  it 
over  frozen  during  the  severest  winters. 

The  soil  is  generally  a  stiff  day,  ccid  and  watery,  but 
capable  of  much  improvement  by  drainage,  for  which 
its  undulating  surface  affords  facilities.  Agriculture  has 
made  little  progress  within  the  last  twenty  years;  the 
extent  of  the  farms  being  generally  small.  In  the 
mountainous  parts,  however,  where  Uie  land  is  chiefly 
under  grazing,  the  farms  are  larger,  and  in  stock  raising 
the  county  has  made  ponsiderable  progress* 

From  the  Owners  of  Land  Return  (1876)  it  appears 
that  in  1875  Cavan  was  divided  among  1644  proprietors, 
328  of  whom  owned  less  than  l-acre,  and  716  one  acre,  and 
upwarda  The  largest  estates  were  those  of  Lord  Farn- 
ham  (29,455  acres).  Earl  Annesley  (24,221),  and  £.  J.* 
Saunderson  (12,362).  The  average  rateable  value  of  the 
hind  was  lis.  lOfd.  per  acre,  while  that  of  all  Ulster 
was  158.  8^ ;  and  the  average  extent  of  the  propertiee 
was  435  acres  per  owner,. or  nearly  double  the  average 
size  for  Ulster,  which  was  239.       ^ 

The  following  tables  give  comparative  statements  of  the 
agriculture  acreage  in  the  years  in  1853  and  1875,  and  of 
the  live  stock  in  1852  and  1875  respectively  :-^ 
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1862.  ....19,881 

92,890 

18,187 

24.715 

14,024      828,241 

1875 19,489- 

120,899 

27.822 

42,288 

15,800      422,501 

The  number  of  goats  raised  here  greatly  exceeds  that  in 
the  other  counties,  with  the  exception  of  Kerry  and  Cork. 

Cavan  is  not  a  manufacturing  county.  The  bleaching 
of  linen  and  the  distillation  of  whisky  are  both  carried 
on  to  a  smidl  extent;  but  the  people  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  pursuits  and  in  the  sale  of  home 
produce.  The  soil  in  those  districts  not  well  adapted  for 
tillage  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  trees.  The  woods  were 
formerly  very  considerable,  and  the  timber  found  in  the 
bogs  is*  of  large  dimensions;  but  plantations  are  now 
chiefly  found  in  demesnes,  where  they  are  extensive^ 

llie  population  is  less  mixed  in  race  than  most  parts  ^ 
Ulster,  being  generally  of  Celtic  extraction.  The  dweUings 
of  the  peasantry  are  poor  in  accommodation.  There  are 
in  the  county  only  four  towns  with  upwards  of  lOOO 
InhabitaotA,  viz.,  Qivan,  Cootehill.  Belturbet,  and  Bailie- 
borough.  The  population  in  1851  amounted  to  174,064, 
and  in  1871  to  140,735  (with  an  excess  of  223  mides), 
showing  a  decrease  in  twenty  years  of  33,329  persons, 
being  an  average  of  1666  per  annum,  or  19  per  cent.,  on  th* 
population  of  1 85 1.  This  is  considerably  above  the  average 
decrease  of  Ulster.  At  the  census  of  1871  there  were 
113,174  Catholics,  21,223  Episcopalians,  15,004  Presby- 
terians, and  1334  of  other  denominations,  showing  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  professed  the  Catholic  faith. 

With  regard  to  emigration,  it  appears  that  11,129  persons 
left  the  county  within  the  five  years  ending  1875,  being 
at  the  rate  of  2226  per  annum,  which  is  about  the  average 
ef  the  rest  of  the  province.  The  poor  law  is  administered 
by  a  subdivision  of  the  county  and  parts  of  the  adjacent 
district  into  four  unions,  and  these  relievea  5126  paupers 
in  1874.     Education  is  dispensed  by  means  of  8  superior 


and  340  primary  schools.  In  1871  the  number  of  persoor 
of  five  and  upwards  who  could  read  and  write  was  55,773 ; 
31,438  coidd  read  but. could  not  write,  and  48,104  could 
neither  read  nor  write. 

The  county  is  divided  into  eight  baronies — Castlerahan, 
danmahon,  Clankee,  Loughtee  Lower  and  Upper,  TuUy- 
garvey,  TuUyhaw^  and  Tullyhunco,  and  contains  thirty-six 
parishes  and  parts  of  parishes.  It  is  almost  entirely  witbin 
the  diocese  of  Kilmore.  In  military  arrangements  it  is  in 
the  Belfast  district ;  and  thire  are  barracks  for  cavalry  st 
Belturbet,  and  for  infantry  at  Cavan,  where  also  the  staff 
of  the  county  militia  is  stationed.  The  assizes  are  held  at 
Cavan,  where  the  county  prison  and  the  county  infirmary 
are  situated.  Prior  to  the  Union  it  returned  six  members 
to  the  Irish  parliament,  two  for  the  county  at  large,  and 
two  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Cavan  and  Belturbet; 
but  sinca  that  period  it  has  been  represented  in  the 
imperial  parliament  by  two  county  members  only. 

The  most  ancient  geographers  describe  this  and  the 
ac^acent  counties  of  Leitrim  and  Fermanagh  as  occupied 
by  the  tribe  of  the  Erdini  At  the  period  of  the  English 
settlement,  and  for  some  ceinturies  afterwards,  it  wis 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Brenny,  or  O'Beilly's  country; 
and  its  inhabitants,  protected  by  the  nature  of  die  country, 
long  maintained  their  independence.  In  1584  Cavan  wss 
formed  intS  a  county  of  Ulster  by  Sir  John  Perrott,  lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland,  and  subdivided  into  seven  baronies,  twp 
of  which  were  sssigned  to  Sir  John  O'Reilly,  free  of  sQ 
contributions,  and  three  to  other  members  of  the  fami^; 
while  the  two  remaining  baronies,  possessed  by  the  septs ' 
of  Maokemon  and  Macganrsn,  and  situated  in  the  monn- 
tains  bordering  on  O'Rourke's  country,  were  left  subject  to> 
their  ancient  tenures  end  the  exactions  of  their  Irish  lord, 
the  Crown  reserving  200  beeves  upon  the  whple  county  for 
the  lord-deputy's  provision.  There  was  also  an  andeat 
subdivision,  peculiar  to  this  cSounty,  into  poUa,  each  of 
which  contained  about  25  acrea.  Eariy  in  the  reign  ef 
James  L,  a  conuniMion  of  inquiry  wss  issued  concerning 
sll  lands  in  several  counties  of  Ulster,  escheated  to  tbe 
Crown  by  attainder,  outlawry,  or  actual  death  ia  rebellioD, 
by  which  the  greater  portion  of  this  county  was  deemed  to 
be  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  its  exact  state  thereupon 
investigated.  Un^er  the  consequent -project  for  the  new 
plantation  of  Ulster,  the  oounty  was  distributed  among  the 
undertakers,  British  planters,  servitors,  Aatives,  ecclesi- 
astics, kc  The  principal  English  and  Scotch  families 
settled  in  Cavan  were  the  Auchmnties,  Bailies,  Butlen^ 
Hamiltona,  Lamberts,  Parsons,  and  Ridgeways.  Some  few 
remains  of  antiquity  remain  in  the  shape  of  cairns^  rstbi, 
and  the  ruins  of  small  castles. 

Oayak,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  and,  previous 
to  the  Union,  a  parliamentary  borough,  but  now  placed  under 
the  Towns  Improvement  Act,  is  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  oounty.  It  is  68  miles  K.W.  from  Dublin  (85J 
by  rail),  on  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Annslse 
River,  in  a  large  valley  surrounded ,  on  every  side  by 
elevated  ground,  with  picturesque  environs,  adorned  by  the 
mansions  and  demesnes  of  Lord  Farnham  and  the  bishop 
of  Kilmore.  The  town,  which  in  1871  contained  3380 
inhabitants,  is  of  unpretending  and  rather  humble  sppesr* 
ance.  The  court-house,  erected  at  an  expense  of  £11,000, 
is  elegant  in  its  proportions  and  convenient  in  its  inferosl 
arrangements.  The  parish  church,  built  on  an  elevated  site, 
is  also  a  graceful  structure.  The  moot  conspicuous  building 
is  the  grammar-school,  founded  by  Charles  L  It  wss 
rebuilt  in  1819,  at  an  expense  of  £9000,  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  one  of  the  main  entrances  into  the  town,  and 
is  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  resident  pupili. 
The  other  public  buildings  are  the  Roman  Catholic  ch^eL 
and  Dissenters'  meeting-houses^  the  oounty  gaol  and  i» 
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iiaiiy,  kufBokty  •ad  the  uuoii  worUuMutu  Cknn  bii 
■tin  aooia  Ikiaa  tode^  «nd  a  oonndeimbla  retail-  boihioM 
B  tnnm(bnd  in  the  town.  It  Is  tlia  sett  of  a  pnabytaiy  of 
tbB  nMbjterian  eharoh,  but  the  great  mijority  ol  the 
inhftbitaoii  are  Boman  Gathaiice,  A  monaetery  of 
Domudeaa  iriarii  founded  by  (XReOlj,  chieftain  of  the 
BreoBj,  formerly  ezieted  here,  and  beoame  the  btiri^-plaoe 
of  ^eel^»ated  Irish  general,  Owen  O^eal,  who  died  as 
in  aapposed  by  pcnson,  in  1649,  at  don^^iOQ^ter.  This 
noDMteiyy  and  all  the  other  antiqoities  oi  the  town,  ha^e 
been  swept  away  daring  tiie  violent  and  oontinttons  fends 
to  wiudi  tiie  oonntry  has  lieen  snljeeted.  Even  so  late  as 
the  year  1690  the  chief  portion  of  the  town  was  bomed  by 
tke  Enniakilleners  nnder  General  Wdseley. 

CAYANILLES^  Aktokio  Joai  (1745-1804),  a  Spanish 
aedesiastio  who  devoted  himself  to  botany,  was  born  at 
Yalsoda  in  1745.  He  was  edacated  by  the  Jeenits  at  the 
tnrrenity  of  that  town,  and  became  tntor  of  the  sons  of 
the  Duke  of  Infantado,  whom  he  acoomoanied  to  Paris. 
T1iere«he  reside^  tweWe  years,  enjoying  the  friendship  of 
tiis  famous  Jnasied,  whoee  fiews  he  adopted.  Jfe  after- 
virds  became  disector  of  the  royal  garden  at  Madrid.  In 
1789  and  the  foQowing  years,  he  published  DisMniaticm* 
«pas  Mtmaddpkoui  FkmU,  ani  in  1790  he  commenced  to 
Moe  his  work  on  the  plants  of  Spain,  and  those  discovered 
by  Spanish  navigators  in  Mexico,  Pern,  Chili,  New  Holland, 
ud  the  Pliilippine  Islands. 

ClYE  (La&i  eav6a)f  a  hollow  extending  beneath  the 
mifue  of  the  earth.  Oaves  have  excited  the  awe  and 
vwdsr  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  have  been  the  centres 
lond  iHiich  have  dnstered  many  legends  and  snpersti- 
tiofla  They  were  the  abode  of  the  sibyls  and  the  nymphs 
19  Boman  mytholo^,  and  in  Qreece  they  were  the  temples 
of  Bu,  Bacehna,  note,  and  the  Moon,  as  well  as  the 
places  where  the  oracles  were  deUrered  at  Delphi,  Corinth, 
ind  Mgant  C&thieron.  In  Persia  they  were  connected  with 
tbs  obscure  worship  of  Mithras.  Their  names  frequently 
m  aorviyala  of  the  superstitious  ideas  of  antiquity,  as  for 
mimle,  the  Faiiy,  Dragon's,  or  Devil's  Caves  of  France 
ud  ueimany.  Long  after  the  Fairiea  uid  Little  Men  had 
iauksn  the  forests  and  glens  of  Germany,  they  dwelt  in 
tiuir  palaoee  deep  in  the  Harts  Mountains,  in  the 
Dwtrfholes,  ^a,  whence  they  came  hom  time  to  time  into 
tiis  Bpper  air. 

The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ej^esus  slept  their  long  sleep  in 
i  cm.  The  hills  of  Qranada  are  still  belifl(ved  by  the 
Kooridi  doldren  to  contain  the  great  BoalxUl,  and  his 
^eipiog  host,  who  will  awake,  when  an  adventurous  mortal 
isTides  their  lepoae,  to  reetore  the  glory  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain. 

Oaves  have  been  used  in  all  ages  by  mankind  for  habitar 
tioQ,  refuge,  and  burial  In  the  Old  Testament  we  read 
tbat  when  Lot  went  up  out  of  2k)ar  he  dvrelt  in  a  cave  with 
kk  fevo  dan^ten.  Hie  five  kings  of  the  Canaanites  took 
refoga  from  Joshua^  and  David  from  Saul,  in  the  caves  of. 
hiastine,  just  as  the  Aquitani  fled  from  CsBsar  to  thoee  of 
Aafsigne,  and  the  AitSba  of  Algeria  to  thoee  of  Dahra, 
vbece  they  were  suffocated  by  Marshal  Peliasier  in  1845. 
la  Central  Africa  Dr  Livingstone  tells  us  that  there  are 
vait  eaves  in  which  whole  tribes  find  security  with  their 
cattle  and  household  stuff. 

The  cave  of  Machpelah  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of 
^^  use  aa  sepul^ires,  and  the  rock-hewn  tombs  of 
Pfelestbe  and  of  Egypt,  and  the  Catacombs  of  Rome 
pnbaUy  owe  their  existence  to  the  ancient  practice  of 
^nStl  bk  natural  hoQows  in  the  rock.  We  might  therefore 
e^eet  to  find  in  them  most  important  evidence  as  to  the 
ttcieal  history  of  mankind,  whioi  would  reach  long  beyond 
written  record ;  and  since  they  have  always  been  used  by 
*ild  besita  as  lairs  we  might  reasonaUy  believe  also  that 


tiieir  •]^lorationwo«ld  throw  light  upon  the  animals  whidr 
have  in  many  eases  disappeared  from  the  countries  which, 
they  formerly  inhabited,  The  labours  of /Buokland,  Pen- 
geUy,  Falconer,  Lartet,  and  Christy,  and  Dawkins,  carried 
on  during  the  laiit  fifty  years  in  the  caves,  have  added  an 
entirely  new  chapter  to  the  history  ef  man  in  Europe^  as 
w^  as  established  tiie  changea  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  European  fauna.  The  physical  histcry  of  cavee  will  be 
taken  first,  and  we  shall  then  pass  on  to  the  discoveriea 
relating  tp  man  and  the  lower  animals  which  have  been 
made  in  them  ol  late  yeara. 

P^j^a/fTiftorff.— The  most  obvious  agent  in  hollowing 
out  caves  k  the  sea.  The  set  of  the  currents,  the  force  of 
the  breakeis,  the  grinding  of  the  shingle  inevitably  dlMover 
the  weak  placea  in  the  cli£^  and  leave  cavee  as  one  of  the 
results  of  their  work,  modified  in  each  case  by  the  local 
conditions  of  the  rock  Those  formed  in  this  manner  are 
easily  recogniaed  from  tiidr  fioors  being  rarely  much  out  of 
the  horisontal;  their  entranoee  are  ail  in  the  same  plane,  or 
in  a  succession  of  horiiontal  and  parallel  planes,  if  the  land 
has  been  elevated  at  successive  timea  From  their 
inaccessible  position  they  ha?e  been  'rarely  occupied  by 
man.  Among  them  Fingal's  Oave^  on  the  island  of  Staffa^ 
off  the  south-weet  coest  of  Scotland,  hi^owed  out  of 
columnar  basalt,  is  perhaps  the  most  remsrkable  in  Europe* 
In  volcanic  regions  also  there  are  caves  formed  by  the 
passage  of  lava  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  by  the 
expanaion  of  steam  and  gases  in  the  lava  while  it  was  in 
a  molten  state.  They  have  been  obeerved  in  the  regiona 
round  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  in  Iceland  and  Teneriffa  We 
may  take  as  an  example  the  Qrotto  del  Cane  (cave  of  the 
dog),  near  Possuoli,  a  few  mflea  to  the  south-west  of  Naplei^ 
renuudcable  for  the  fiow  of  carbonic  acid  from  crevices  ia 
the  fioor,  which  fills  tiie  lower  part  of  the  cave  and  snffo- 
catea  any  smaU  animal,  such  as  a  dpg,  immersed  lon|^ 
enough  in  it 

The  most  imp<»tai\t  class  of  caves,  however,  and  that  which, 
immediately  demands  our  notice,  is  that  Composed  of  thos» 
which  have  been  cut  out  of  calcareoua  rocks  by  the  action, 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  rain-water,  combined  with  the 
mechanical  friction  of  the  sand  and  stones 'Set  in  motion  by 
the  streams  which  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  fioired 
through  them.  They  occur  at  various  levels,  and  are  to  be 
met  with  wherever  the  strata  are  sufficiently  compact  to 
support  a  roof.  Those  oi  Brixham  and  Torquay,  and  of  the 
Eifel  are  in  the  Devonian  limestone;  thoee  of  Walee^ 
Somerset,  the  central  and  northern  countiea  of  Belgium,. 
Saxony,  and  Weetphalia,  of  Maine  and  Ai^ou,of  Yiiginia  and 
Kentnd^,  are  in  that  of  the  Carboniferous  age.  The  cava 
of  KirkdaTe  in  Torkshire,  and  most  of  those  in  Franconia 
and  Bavaria,  penetrate  Jurassic  limestonea  The  compact 
Neocomian  and  cretaceous  limestones  of  Central  France 
contain  most  of  the  caverns  of  Perigord,  rendered  famous  by 
the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  Eskimos  along  with  the 
animala  which  they  hunted ;  as  well  as  those  of  Korthem. 
Italy,  Sicily,  Qreece,  Dabaoatia,  Oamiola,  and  Palestine. 
The  cave  of  Lunelviel  near  Montpellier  la  the  most  important 
of  those  which  have  been  hollowed  in  limestones  of  the 
Tertiary  age.  They  are  also  met  with  in  rocks  composed, 
of  gypsum ;  in  Thuringia,  for  example,  they  occur  in  the 
salif erous  and  gypseous  strata  of  the  Zechstein,  and  in  the 
gypseous  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  aa 
for  example  at  Montmorency. 

Caves  formed  by  the  action  of  carbonic  add,  and  the 
action  oi  water  are  distingushed  from  others  by  Ihe 
following  charactera  They  open  on  the  abrupt  sides  of 
valleys  and  ravines  at  various  levels,  and  are  arranged 
round  the  main  axes  of  erosion,  just  as  the  branches  are 
arranged  round  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  In  a  great  many  cases 
the  r^ion  of  the  valley  to  the  ravine,  and  of  the  ravine  ' 
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the  caT«y  la  bo  intimate  that  it  is  impossibk  to  denj  that 
all  three  have  been  produced  bj  the  eame  canaes.  The 
taves  themselree  ramify  in  the  aame  irregular  fashion  as 
the  yalleTi,  and  are  to  be  viewed  merely  as  the  capillaries 
in  the  general  vallej  system  through  which  the  rain  passes 
to  join  the  main  channels.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  fajnoos 
caves  of  Adolsberg,  Kentucky,  Wookey  Hole  in  Somerset- 
shire, the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  and  in  many  in  the  Jura, 
they  are  still  the  passages  of  subterranean  streams ;  but 
very  frequently  the  drainage  has  found  an  outlet  at  a 
lower  level,  and  the  ancient  watercourses  have  been 
deserted.  These  in  every  case  present  unmistakable  proof 
that  they  have  been  traversed  by  water  in  the  sand, 
gravel,  and  clay  which  they  contain,  as  well  as  in  the  worn 
surfaces  of  the  sides  and  bottom.  In  all  districts  where 
there  are  eaves  there  are  funnel-shaped  depressions  of 
Tarious  sixes  called  pot-holes  or  swallow-holes,  or  bdtoires, 
''chaldrons  du  diable,'  ''marmites  des  g^anta,"  or  **kata- 
vathra,"  in  which  the  rain  ii  coUeoted  before  it  diaappears 
into  the  aubterranean  passages^  They  are  to  be  seen  in 
all  stages,  some  being  mere  hculows  whidi  only  contain  water 
after  excessive  rdn,  while  others  are  profound  vertical 
shafts  into  which  the  water  is  continually  falling.  T^iat 
known  as  Helln  Pot  in  Todcshire,  300  feet  dee|>,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  latter  class.  The  cirques  described  bv  M. 
Desnoyers  bebng  to  the  same  dass  as  the  swallow-hcuea 

The  history  ot  swallow-holes,  caves»  ravines,  and  valleys 
fr  in  calcareous  strata  may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  The 
calcareous  rocks  are  invariaUy  traversed  by  joints  or  lines 
of  shrinkage,  which  are  lines  of  weakness  by  which  the 
direction  of  the  drainage  is  determined  ;  and  they  are 
composed  to  a  large  extent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is 
xeadily  exchanged  into  soluble  bicarbonate  by  the  addition 
of  carbonic  acid.  The  rain  in  its  passage  through  'the  air 
takes  up  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is  still  further  chaived  with 
it  la  percolating  through  the  surface  soil  in  which  there 
is  decomposing  veget^le  matter.  As  the  rain  drops 
converge  towards  some  one  point,^  determined  by  some 
local  accident  on  the  surface,  and  always  in  a  line  of 
jbintw  the  carbonic  acid  attacks  the  carbonate  of  lime  with 
which  it  comes  into  contact,  and  thus  a  funnel  ia  ffraduaUy 
formed  ending  in  the  vertical  joint  below.  Both  funnel 
and  vertical  joint  below  are  being  continually  enlarged  by 
this  process.  This  chemical  action  goes  on  until  the  free 
carbonic  acid  is  used  up.  The  subterranean  passages  are 
enlarged  in  this  manner,  and  what  was  originally  an  in- 
significant net-work  of  fissures  is  developed  into  a  series 
of  halls,  sometimes  as  much  as  from  80  to  100  feet  high. 
These  results  are  considerably  furthered  by  the  mechanical 
friction  of  the  pebbles  and  sand  hurried  along  by  the  current^ 
and  by  faUs  of  rock  from  the  roof  produced  by^the  removal 
of  the  underlying  strata.  In  many  cases  the  results  of  this 
action  have  produced  a  regular  suoterranean  river  system. 
The  thick  limestones  of  Kentucky,  for  example,  are  traversed 
by  subterranean  waters  which  collect  in  large  rivers,  and 
tdtimately  appear  at  the  surface  in*full  power.  The  River 
Axe,  near  Wells,  the  stream  flowing  out  of  the  Peak 
Cavern  at  Castleton,  Derbyshire,  that  at  Adekberg  (see 
Adelsbeao,  vol  i  p.  151}  in  Carniola,  flow  out  of  caverns 
in  full  volume.  The  River  Styx  and  the  waters  of  Acheron 
disappear  in  a  series  of  caverns  which  were  supposed  to 
lead  down  to  the  infernal  regions. 

If  the  direction  of  the  drainage  in  the  rock  has  been 
altered,  either  by  elevations  such  as  those  with  which  the 
geologist  ii  familiar,  or  by  the  opening  out  of  new  passages 
at  a  lower  level,  these  watercourses  beoome  dry,  and  present 
us  with  the  caves  which  have  afforded  dielter  to  man  and 
the  wild  animals  from  the  remotest  ages,  sometimes  high  up 
on  the  side  of  a  ravine,  at  other  timee  close  to  the  level  ol 
the  stream  at  the  bottom. 


Oaves,  as  *  general  rule,  are  as  little  effected  by  di^ 
turbances  of  the  rock  as  the  ravines  and  valleys,  whiq 
have  been  formed,  in  the  main,  iirespective  of  the  lines  <^ 
fault  or  <^ocation. 

We  must  now  examine  what  happens  to  the  bicarbonst 
of  lime  ^hich  has  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  acid  o{ 
the  limestone.  If  a  current  of  air  play  upon  the  surfsce  i 
the  water,  the  caMx>nic  acid,  which  floata  up  the  lime,  lo  t 
speak,  is  given  off  and  the  insoluble  carbonate  is  depositee 
and  aa  a  result  of  this  action  we  have  the  elaborai 
and  fantastic  stony  incrustations  termed  stalactites  aoi 
stalagmites^  The  water  percolating  through  the  roc 
covers  the  sides  of  the  cavern  with  a  stalactitio  drsperj 
and  if  a  line  of  drops  persistently  falls  from  the  aame  pots 
to  the  floor,  the  calcareous  dejioait  gradually  deaoends  frot 
the  roof,  forming  in  aom'^  casea  stony  tassels,  and  in  othet 
long  columns  wluch  are  dltimately  united  to  the  calcareoa 
boss,  formed  by  the  plaah  of  the  water  on  the  Moot,  Tb 
Burface  alao  of  the  poola  is  sometimes  covered  over  with  ai 
ice-like  sheet  of  stalagmite,  which  shoots  from  th%  ndm 
and  aometimea  forma  a  solid  and  firm  floor  when  the  wata 
on  which  it  waa  supported  haa  disappeared.  Sometime 
the  drops  form  a  little  calcareous  basin,  beaatif ully  polisbtt 
inside,  which  contains  smalj  pearl-like  particles  of  carhonata 
of  lime,  polished  by  friction  one  against  the  other.  Ttu 
most  beautiful  stakctitio  caves  in  Great  Britain  are  thoae  od 
Cheddar  in  Somerset,  Caldy  Island,  and  Poole's  Cavern  al 
Buxton  A  portion  only  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  a  thu 
deposited  in  the  hollows  of  the  rock  f  roii\  which  it  wu 
taken ;  the  rest  ia  carried  into  the  open  air  by  the  streasM^ 
in  part  deposited  on  the  sides  and  bottom,  forming  tufi 
and  the  so-called  petrifactions,  and  partly  being  conrejd 
down  to  the  sea  to  be  ultimately  secreted  in  the  tissues  d 
the  If  ollusca,  Echinodermata,  and  Foraminif  era.  Througk 
these  it  is  again  collected  in  a  solid  form,  and  in  the  looi 
course  of  ages  it  is  again  lifted  up  above  the  level  of  thfl 
water  as  limestone  rock,  and  again  undergoes  Ae  taiM 
series  of  changes.  Thus  tiie  cycle  of  carbonate  of  lime  ii  i 
never^nding  one  from  the  land  to  the  ocean,  from  the  oceao 
to  tbe  land,  and  so  it  has  been  ever  since  the  first  stntoa 
of  limestone  was  formed  out  of  the  e]Oiviie  of  the  inhabitaoti 
of  the  aea.  The  rate  of  the  accumulation  of  stalagmite  ia 
cavema  is  necessarily  variable,  since  it  is  determined  bj  the 
presence  of  varying  currents  of  air.  In  the  Ingleboroogb 
cavern  a  stala^nite,  measured  4n  1899  and  in  1873,  is 
growing  at  the  rate  of  "2946  inches  per  annum.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  vast  antiquity  of  deposits  con- 
taining remains  of  man  underneath  layers  of  stslagmita 
cannot  be  inferred  from  a  thickness  of  a  few  inches  or 
even  of  a  few  feet 

The  intimate  relation  which  exists  between  caves  and 
ravinea  rendera  it  extremely  probable  that  many  of  the 
latter  have  been  originally  aubterranean  watercoursea,  which 
have  been  unroofed  by  the  degradation  of  the  rock.  In  sH 
limestone  districts  ravines  are  to  be  found  continued  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  caves,  and  the  process  of  Mtmospbaic 
erosion  may  be  seen  in  the  fallen  blocks  of  stone  which 
generally  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  mouths  of  the  caTena 
In  illustration  of  this  the  valley  and  caves  of  Weath^ 
cote,  in  Yorkshire,  may  be  quoted,  or  the  souroe  of  the 
Axe  at  Wookey :  and  the  ravine  formed  in  this  way  has 
veiy  frequenUy  been  widened  out  into  a  valley  by  the 
action  of  subaerial  waste,  or  by  the  grinding  of  ^acint 
through  it  during  the  glacial  stage  of  the  Flsutoceos 
period.  • 

Pieiitoeene  Cavei  in  Europe, — The  eaves  which  ban 
offered  shelter  to  man  and  the  wild  animals  ars  clsssifisd 
according  to  their  contents.  \tt,  Those  oontainiog  the 
extinct  animals,  such  as  the  mammoth,  wooOy  rhinoceros 
or    Palax^thic    man    (see    AacHiSOLooT),   are  tsrflNd 
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Pfeistooeiie.      These    an  ■omatiinet    called  Qoaternaiy, 

ad&r^  the  mistaken  idea  that  thej  belong  to  an  age 

noeeeding  the  Tertiary  period.     2d,  Those  which  contain 

&0  remains  of  the  domosHc  animals  in  association  with  the 

reooains  of  man  either  in  the  Neolithic,  Bronze,  or  Iron 

itsges  of  dyilisation  u^  termed  Prehistoria     Zd,  The  third 

groap  consuta  of  those  which  can  be  brought  into  relation 

mih  the  historio  period,  and  are  therefore  termed  Historic 

The  search  after  dburfot$ile  or  nnicoms'  horn,  or  in  other 

vords  the  fossil  bones  which  ranked  high  in  the  materia 

Dsdica  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  led  to  the  discoTOiy 

d  the  ossiferous  caTems  of  the  Harts  Monntaina,  and  of 

Enngsry  and  Franeonia.    The  famous  cave  of  Qailenreuth 

m  the  last  of  these  districts  was  explored  by  Dr  Qoldfuss 

k  1810.    The  bones  of  the  hyasna,  lion,  wolf,  foz,  and 

iUg,  iHdch  is  eontttned,  were  identified  by  Baron  CuTier, 

sad  some  of  the  skulls  have  been  recently  proTed  by 

hofessor  Busk  to  belong  to  the  grizdy  bear.     They  were 

SBocisled  with  the  bones  of  the  reindeer,  horse,  and  bison, 

SI  weQ  as  widi  those  of  the  great  care  bear.     These  dis- 

irnmm  were  of  ymj  great  interest,  because  they  established 

tks  fact  that  the  above  animals  bad  liTsd  in  Qermany  in 

sadent  times.     The  first  bone  cave  systematioally  explored 

la  England  was  one  at  Orreston  near  Plymouth  in  the  year 

1816,  which  proTed  that  an  extinct  species  of  rhinoceros 

(A  IfegarkitMt)  liTed  in  that  district     Four  years  later 

^  UmoQM  hyiena  dan  at  Kirkdale  in  Torkshire   was 

uplored  by  Dr  Buddand.    He  brought  forward  proof  that 

it  hsd  been  inhabited  by  hynnas,  and  that  the  broken  and 

gnawed  bones  ctf  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  stag^  bison,  and 

has  belonged  to  animals  which  had  been  dragged  in  for 

iood.    He  p<nnted  out  that  all  these  animals  had  liTsd  in 

Tofkahiie  in  ancient  times,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 

the  csrdsses  of  the  rhinoceros,  hyssna,  and  mammoth  to 

ksTs  been  floated  from  tropiotl  regions  into  the  places 

^hers  he  found  thssr  bones.     He  subsequently  investigated 

boss  caTss  in  Dethyahire,  South  Wales,  and  Somerset,  as 

"nD  ss  ih  Germany,  and  published  his  Reliquim  Diluvianm 

is  1822,  a  work  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new 

KieBps  of  esTe-hnnting  in  this  country.     The  well-known 

«in  of  Kent* s  Hole  near  Torquay,  furnished  the  Rcy.  J. 

Kefiiery,  between  the  years  1825  and  1841,  with  the  first 

fintimpleaisiits  discoTered  in  intimate  association  with  the 

boB«B  of  extinct  animala.     He  recognised  the  fact  that  they 

pcofsd  the  exiatence  of  man  in  DeTonshire  while  those 

uimsls  were  aliTe,  but  the  idea  waa  too  noTol  to  be 

•nspted  by  hia  contemporaries.     His  discoveries  have  since 

beea  Terified  by  the  subsequent  investkationa  carried  on 

lij  Mr  Godwin  Austen,  and  ultimately  by  the  committee 

d  ibe  British  Association,  which  has  been  at  work  icfs 

tncnl  years  under  the  guidance  of  Mr  Pengelly.     There 

ire  four  distinct  strata  in  the  cave.     1<^,  The  surface  is 

^xsposed  of  dark  earth,  and  contains  mediaeval  remains, 

BoiDsa  pottery,  and  articles  which  prove  that  it  was  in  use 

^ving  the  Iitm,  Bronxe,  and  Neolithic  ages.     2d,  Below 

^  is  a  stalagmite  floor,  varying  in  thickness  from  1  to  3 

(eet,  aod^vering  (Zd)  the  red  es^rth,  which  contained  bones 

d  the  hynns,  lion,  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  other  animals, 

iaiawdatijon  with  flint  implements  and  an  engraved  antler, 

*^  proTsd  man  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  cavern 

dirisg  the  time  of  its  deposition.     4<A,  Filling  the  bottom 

d  the  eavs  is  a  hard  breoda,  with  the  remains  of  bears  and 

fat  implementa,  in  the  main  ruder  than   those  found 

<^;  in  some  plaoea  it  was  no  less  than  12  feet  thick. 

"^  Host  remarkable  animal  found  in  Kent's  Hole  is  the 

''t^n^oothed  carnivore^  Maohairod%u  laHdem  of  Owen. 

^^  the  value  of  ICr  McEnery's  discoveries  was'  in  dis- 

P«ts  Um  exploration  of  the  cave  of  Brixham  near  Torquay 

^  1858  proved  that  man  was  coeval  with  the  extinct 

^^BDiuJia,  and  in  the  following  year  additional  proot  was 
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offered  by  the  implements  that  were  found  in  Wookey 
Hole.  Similar  remains  have  been  met  with  in  the  caves 
of  Wales,  and  in  England  as  far  north  as  Derbyshire  (Cres- 
well),  proving  that  over  the  whole  of  southern  end  iniddle 
England  men,  in  predselv  the  same  stage  of  rude  civilise^ 
tion,  hunted  the  mammoth  and  Ainoceros  and  other  extinct 


Cave-dwelUn  aUied  to  ^sKinot.  — The  eaves  and  rock 
aheltera  oi  Perigord,  explored  by  the  late  M.  Lartet  and 
our  countryman  Mr  Chris^,  in  1863-4,  have  not  only 
afforded  accumulative  proof  of  the  co-existence  of  man 
with  the  extinct  mammalia,  but  have  given  us  a  clue  as  to 
the  race  that  so  existed.  They  ^penetrate  the  sides  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Dordogne  and  Yei^  and  offer  as  vivid 
a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  period  as  that  revealed  of 
Itidian  manners  in  tiie  1st  century  by  the  buried  cities  of 
Heroulaneum  and  Pompeii  1h»  old  floors  of  human 
occupation  consist  of  broken  bones  of  animals  killed  in  the 
chassy  mingled  with  rude  implements  and  weapons  of  bone 
and  unpolished  stone,  and  with  charcoal  and  ^nt  stones, 
whidi  indicate  the  position  of  the  hearths.  Flakes 
without  number,  awls,  lance-heads^  hammers,  and  saws 
made  of  flint  rest  pil^-miU  with  bone  heedles,  sculptured 
reindeer  antlers,  arrowheads,  and  harpoons,  and  bonea 
of  tiie  nfndeer,  bison,  horse,  ibex.  Saiga  antelope,  and 
musk  sheep.  Tliese  singular  accumulations  of  cf^^m  mark 
the  places  where  the  ancient  hunters  lived,  and  are  merely 
the  refuse  cast  aside.  Hie  reindeer  formed  by  fsr  the 
greater  portion  of  th^  food,  and  must  have  lived  in 
enormouf  herds  at  that  time  in  the  centre  of  France. 
From  this,  as  weU  aa  from  the  presence  of  the  most  arctic 
of  the  herbivores,  the  musk  sheep,  we  may  infer  the 
severe  climate  of  that  portion  of  France  at  that  time. 
Besides  these  animals  the^cave  bear  and  lion  have  been  met 
with  in  one,  and  the  mammoth  in  five  localities,  and  their 
remains  bear  marks  of  cutting  or  scraping  which  showed 
they  fell  a  prey  to  the  hunters.  Th^  most  rema^ble 
remaina  left  behind  in  these  refuse  heaps  are  the  sculptured 
reindeer  antlera  and  figures  engraved  on  fragments  ol 
schist  and  on  ivory.  A  well-defined  outline  of  an  ox  stands 
out  boldly  from  one  piece  of  antler;  a  second  represents  a 
reindeer  kneeling  down  in  an  easy  attitude  with  his  head 
thrown  up  in  the  air  ao  that  the  antlers  rest  on  the 
shoulders,  and  the  back  forma  an  even  surface  for  a 
handle,  which  is  too  small  to  be  grasped  by  an  ordinary 
European  hand ;  in  a  third  a  man  stands  close  to  a  horse's 
heady  and  on  the  other  aide  of  the  same  cylinder  are  two 
heads  of  bisons  drawn  with  sufficient  clearness  to  ensure 
recognition  by  any  one  who  haa  seen  that  animal  On  a 
f ourtii  tiie  natural  curvature  of  one  of  the  tines  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  artist  to  engrave  the  head  and 
the  characteristic  recurved  horns  of  the  £ex ;  and  on  a  fifth 
horses  are  represented  with  large  heads,  upright  dishevelled 
manes,  and  shaggy  nngroomed  tails.  The  most  striking 
figure  is  that  of  the  mammoth  engraved  on  a  fragment  of 
its  own  tusk ;  the  peculiar  spiral  curvature  of  the  tusk  and 
the  long  mane,  which  are  now  not  to  be  found  in  any 
living  elephant,  prove  that  the  original  was  familiar  to  the 
eye  of  the  artist  These  drawings  probably  employed  the 
idle  hours  of  the  hunter,  and  hand  down  to  us  the  scenes 
which  he  witnessed  in  the  chase.  They  are  full  of  artistb 
feeling  and  are  evidently  drawn  from  life.  The  mammoth 
is  engraved  in  its  own  ivory,  and  the  reindeer  and  the 
stag  on  their  respective  antlers.  The  general  idea  which 
we  are  justified  in  forming  of  these  ancient  dwellers  in 
Aqoitaine  is  that  they  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
that  they  were  clad  with  skins  sewn  together  with  sinews 
or  strips  of  intestines.  They  possessed  no  domestic 
animals,  nor  wero  they  acquainted  with  spinning  or 
with  th9  potters  art     We  have  no  evidence  that  tlisy 
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Imrvd  tbeir  dead,»t1ie  intennenfts,  iicli  M  those  of 
Anrignac,  Les  fiysies,  Mentone,  as  well  as  of  Belgiom  and 
Germanj,  most  probably  belonging  to  a  later  age. 
GaTss  eoDtaining  tiieir  implements  oconr  throoghoot  these 
regions  as  well  as  in  Switzerland. 

These  traces  of  the  most  ancient  men  as  yet  discovered 
in'  Earepe,  may  with  a  high  degree  of  probability  be 
referred  to  the  Eskimos^  The  bone  needles,  and  many  of 
the  harpoons,  as  w^ll  as  the  flint  spearheads,  arrowheads, 
Wkd  scrapers,  are  of  precisely  the  same  form  as  those  now 
in  lue  amongst  the  Eskimos.  The  artistio  dengns  from 
the  eaves  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Switserland,  are 
identical  in  plan  and  'workmanship  with  those  of  the 
Eskimos,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  hunting  scenes 
familiar  to  the  Palaeolithic  cave-dwellers  were  not  &e  same 
as  those  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  €i  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Each  represented  the  animals  which  he  knew, 
and  the  whale,  walrus,  and  seal  were  unknown  to  the  inland 
dwellers  of  Aquitaine,  just  as  |he  mammoth,  biwn,  and 
wild  horse  are  unknown  to  the  Eskimos.  The  reindeer, 
which  they  both  knew,  ii  represented  in  the  same  way  by 
both.  The  practice  of  accumulating  large  quantities  of  the 
bones  of  animah  round  their  dwelling-places,  and  the 
habit  of  splitting  the  bones  for  the  sake  of  the  marrow,  are 
the  same  in  both.  The  hides  were  prepared  with  the  same 
sort  of  instruments,  and  the  needles  with  which  they  were 
sewn  together  are  of  the  same  pattern.  In  both  thm  was 
the  same  disregard  of  sepulture.  All  these  facts  can  hardly 
be  mere  coincidences  caused  by  boUi  peoples  leading  a  savage 
life  under  similar  conditions.  The  condnsion,  therefore, 
seems  inevitable  that,  so  far  as  we  have  any  evidence  of 
the  race  tu  which  the  cave-dweUera  belong,  that  evidence 
points  only  in  the  direction  of  the  Eskimos.  It  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  confirmed  by  a  consideration  of  the 
animals  found  in  the  cavea.  The  reindeer  and  musk  sheep 
afford  food  to  the  Eskimos  now  in  the  Arctic  Circle,  just  as 
they  afforded  it  to  the  Paleolithic  hunters  in  Europe ;  and 
both  these  animals  have  been  traced  by  their  remains  from 
the  I^nees  to  the  north-east,  through  Europe  and  Ada  as 
far  as  the  very  regions  in  which  they  now  livei  The 
mammoth  and  bison  also  have  been  tracked  by  their 
remains  in  the  f roien  river  gravels  and  morasses  through 
Siberia  as  far  as  ^  American  side  of  the  Straits  of  Behring. 
Paleolithic  man  appeared  in  Europe  with  the  arctic 
mammalia,  lived  in  Europe  with  them,  and  in  all  human 
probability  retreated  to  the  north-e^st  along  with  them. 

Aneient  Geography  of  Europe. — The  remains  of  man  and 
the  animals  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  have  been 
introduced  into  the  caves  either  by  man  or  the  wild  beasts, 
or  by  streams  of  water,  which  may  or  may  not  now  occupy 
their  ancient  courses  ;  and  the  fact  that  jthe  same  species 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  caves  of  France,  Switzerland 
and  Britain  implies  that  our  island  formed  part  of  the 
Continent,  and  that  there  were  no  physical  barriers  to 
prevent  their  migration  from  the  Alps  as  far  to  the  north- 
west as  Ireland. 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  gathered  from  the  explora- 
tion of  c^ves  in  the  south  of  Europe,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  African  species,  in  Gibraltar,  Sicily,  and 
Malta.  In  the  first  of  these  the  spotted  hynna,  the  serval, 
andKafire  cat  lie  side  by  side  with  the  horse,  grizzly  bear,  and 
slender  rhinoceros  (R.  ffemiUgehtu), — see  Falconer'^  Pedes- 
orUograpkical  Memovn.  To  these  African  animals  inhabit- 
ing the  Iberian  peninsula  in  the  Pleistocene  age,  M.  Lartet 
has  added  the  African  elephant  and  striped  hyaena,  found  in 
a  stratum  of  gravel  near  Madrid,  abng  with  flint  implements. 
The  hippopotamus,  spotted  hyaena,  and  African  elephant 
occur  in  the  caves  of  Sicily,  and  imply  that  in  ancient  times 
there  was  a  continuity  of  kmd  between  that  spot  and  Africa, 
just  as  the  presence  of  the  EUphas  antiqufu  proves  the 


non-existence  of  the  Straits  of  Messina  during  a  portion^ 
to  say  the  least,  of  the  Pleistocene  age.  A  smaU  spedw 
of  hippopotamus  {H.  Penilandi)  occurs  in  iDcredibb' 
abundance  in  the  Sicilian  caves.  It  has  also  been  found  in 
those  of  Malta  along  with  an  extinct  pigmy  elephast  ^wdes 
(E.  MelUemit),  It  has  also  been  discovered  Candia  sad 
in  the  Peloponnese.  For  these  animals  to  have  found  their 
way  to  these  regions,  a  continuity  of  land  is  neoesiary. 
The  view  advauMd  by.  Dr  Falconer  and  AdmirsI  Bpni^ 
that  Europe  was  formeriy  connected  with  Africa  by  a 
bridge  of  land  extending  southwards  from  SicOy,  it 
fully  borne  out  by  these  considerations.  The  preseot 
physical  geography  of  the  Mediterranean  has  been  pro- 
duced by  a  depression  of  land  to  tiie  amoont  of  about  400 
fathoms,  by  which  the  Sidlo- African  and  Ibero-Af ricsn  bar> 
riers  have  been  submerged,  and  Crete  and  Malta  sepaisted 
from  the  South-European  continent  It  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  this  submergence  took  plaoe  at  the  same  time  that 
the  a4ioining  sea  bottom  was  elevated  to  about  the  ssiBd 
amount  to  constitute  that  region  now  known  as  the  Sshara. 

PUittoeene  Cavet  of  the  Amerieas  and  AwtraUtu^-Th^ 
Pleistocene  caverns  of  the  Eoro-Aiiatio  continent  contsia 
the  progenitors  of  the  animals  now  to  be  found  in  sooie 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  the  extinct  forms  being  closely 
allied  to  those  now  living  in  the  same  geographiod 
provinces.  Those  of  Brasil  and  of  Pennsylvania  preseot 
us  with  animals  whose  nearest  analogues  are  to  be  found  in 
North  and  South  America^  such  as  sloths,  armadiUcs,  aad 
agoutis.  Those,  again,  of  Australia  present  na  with  msr- 
supials  only,  allied  to,  or  identical  with,  those  of  that 
singular  continent 

The  extinct  forms  in  each  case  are  mainly  those  of  the 
larger  animals,  which,  from  their  large  aim,  and  the  fsct  of 
their  only  bearing  one  at  a  birth,  wouM  be  specislly  liable 
to  be  beaten  in  the  battle  for  life  by  their  amaller  end 
more  fertile  contemporaries,  and  less  likely  to  survive  thoM 
changes  in  their  environment  which  have  undoubtedly 
taken  pUce  in  the  long  lapae  of  ages.  It  is,  therefore, 
certain  that  the  mammslian  life  in  the  Old,  New,  and 
Australian  worlds  was  as  well  marked  ont  into  geographical 
provinces  in  the  Pleistocene  age  as  at  the  preeent  tmty 
and  that  it  has  been  continuous  in  theee  areaa  from  that 
remote  time  to  the  present  day. 

For  oaves  of  America  see  Lund,  Chron.  du  8c  J^at,  H 
ser.,  xiii  p.  313;  Amerieam  Joum,  of  Science  <md  Art,  I 
1871.  For  thoee  of  Australia— Owen,  Brit,  Ate.  IUp.t 
1844;  Mitchell,  Three  ExpediUone  into  Interior  <f 
AuHralia,  1838,  voL  ii;  Wood's  Geological  Obeervaticne 
in  Sout\  Australia,  1862. 

The  fact  that  no  caves  contain  remains  more  ancient 
than  the  Pleistocene  age  may  be  explained  by  the  view 
that  the  caveros  in  which  the  animals  of  former  periods  took 
shelter  hare  been  removed  by  the  proicess  of  subaerial 
denudation  operating  through  long  periods  of  time, 

Prehittarie  Cave%%of  Neolithic  Age  in  Europe.— The 
prehistoric  caves  are  distinguished  from  Pleistocene  by 
their  containing  the  remains  of  domestic  animals,  and  by 
the  wild  animals  to  which  they  have  afforded  shelter 
belonging  to  living  species.  They  are  divisible  into  thre» 
groups  according  to  the  traces  of  man  which  occur  in  them^ 
— into  the  Neolithic,  Bronze,  and  Iron  ages. 

The  Neolithic  caves  are  widely  spread  throughout 
Europe,  and  have  been  used  as  the  habitations  and  tombs 
of  the  early  races  who  invaded  Europe  from  the  East 
with  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  first  of  theee  eys- 
tematically  explored  was  at  Perthi  Chwareu,  near  the 
village  of  Llandegla,  Denbighshire,  in  1869.  In  the  foUow- 
iug  years  five  others  were  discovered  close  by,  as  well  ss  a 
second  gronp  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Cefn  on  the  banks 
of  the  Elw7.     They  contained  polished  celts,  flint  flakiv 
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nk  pottey,  and  Lninan  tkeletons,  along  with  Um  broken 
lotm  of  th«  pig,  dog,  horse,  Celtic  Bhorthorn,  and  goat 
TIm  remaiiia  of  the  inid  animals  belong  to  the  wolf,  fox, 
k4g«r,  bear;  wild  boar,  stag,  roe,  hare,  and  rabbit  Most 
ef  tlie  bones  were  brolran  or  cnt,  and  the  whole  group  was 
otyvioasly  an  accomolation  which  resulted  from  these  cares 
hftTing  been  used  as  dwellings.  They  had  subsequently 
heeo  used  for  buriaL  The  human  dceletons  in  them  were 
of  all  sges,  from  infancy  to  old  age  y  and  the  interments 
lad  been  sncoessiye  untU  each  beouue  filled.  The  bodies 
vere  boried  in  the  contracted  posture  which  is  so  character- 
istw  of  Neolithic  interments  generally.  The  men  to  whom 
these  skeletons  belonged  were  a  diort  race,  the  tallest 
being  about  5  feet  6  inches,  and  the  shortest  4  feet  10 
iodies;  their  skulls  are  ortfiognaihic,  or  not  presenting 
jiwB  adrancing  beyond  a  verti^  line  dropped  from  the 
forehead,  in  ^pe  long  or  oval,  and  of  fair  average 
ciptcity.  The  face  was  oral,  and  the  cheek  bones  were 
Bol  prominent  Some  of  the  individuals  were  characterized 
bj  t  peculiar  flattening  of  the  shinbone  (platycnemism}, 
vhich  probably  stood  in  relation  to  the  free  action  of  the 
foot  that  was  not  hampered  by  the  use  of  a  rigid  sole  or 
«DdiL  This,  however,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  race 
ebaracter,  or  as  a  tendency  towards  a  simian  type  of  leg. 
Tieie  Neolithic  cave-dwellers  have  been  proved  to  be 
identical  in  physique  with  the  builders  of  the  cairns  and 
tuttoH  which  lie  scattered  oyer  the  face  of  Qreat  Britain  and 
Ireland.  (See  Thumam,  Crania  Brttcmnica.)  They  have 
also  been  met  with  abun4antly  in  France.  In  the  Ckveme 
<le  FHomme  Mort,  for  example^  in  the  department  of 
loz^  explored  in  1871,  the^assodation  of  remains  was 
of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  those  mentioned  above, 
&3d  tbe  human  skeletons  were  of  the  same  small  type.  The 
same  class  of  remains  has  alao  been  discovered  in  Gibraltar, 
in  the  caves  of  Windmill  Hill,  and  somd  others.  The 
ituttaa  remaixis  examined  by  Professor  Busk  are  of  precisely 
tbe  same  type  as  those  of  Denbighshire.  In  the  work  of 
Don  Manuel  Qongora  J.  Martinei  {Antigutdadu  PrtkU- 
toritatdiAndaluma,  1868),  several  interments  are  described 
ia  the  cava  of  Murcielagos,  which  penetrates  the  limestone 
out  of  which  the  grand  scenery  of  the  southern  Sierra 
Kevsda  has  been  to  a  great  extent  carved.  In  one  place 
a  group  of  three  skeletons  was  met  with,  one  of  which 
was^aaomed  with  a  plain  coronet  of  gold,  and  dad  in  a 
tune  made  of  esparto  grass  finely-plaited,  so  as  to  form  a 
|attem  Hka  that  on  s^me  of  the  gold  ornaments  in 
Etroean  tombs.  In  a  second  spot  further  within,  twdve 
sk^etons  formed  a  semidrgle  round  one  nortnd  with  a 
tome  of  akin,  and /Wearing  a  necklace  of  esparto  grass, 
esniagi  of  black  stone,  and  ornaments  of  shell  and  Wild 
boar  tusk.  There  were  other  artides  of  plaited  esparto 
graaa,  such  aa  baskets  and  sandals.  There  were  also  flint 
fiaksB,  polished-stone  axes,  implements  of  bone  and  wood, 
together  with  pottery  of  the  aame  type  as  that  from 
Owralt&r.  The  same  daas  of  remains  have  been  discovered 
m  the  Woman's  Cave,  near  AThama  in  Granada.  From  the 
pbjiical  identity  of  the  human  remains  in  all  these  cases  it 
Buty  be  inferred  that  in  the  Neolithic  age  a  long-headed, 
eaaQ  race  inhabited  the  Iberian  peninsula,  extending 
through  France,  as  far  north  as  Britain,  and  to  the  north- 
wast  as  far  as  Ireland, — a  race  considered  by  Professor 
Bosk  "  to  be  at  the  present  day  represented  by  at  any 
rate  a  part  of  the  population  now  inhabiting  the  Basque 
provinces."  This  identification  of  the  ancient  Neolithic 
eave-dwelleiB  with  the  modem  Basque-speaking  inhabitant 
of  the  Western  Pyrenees  is  corroborated  by  the  elaborate 
researches  of  M.  Brocas,  Professor  Tircbow,  and  Dr 
Thumam  into  modem .  Basque  skulls.  It  may  therefore 
be  oondnded  that  in  the  NeoUthio  age  an  Iberian  population 
ooevpied  the  whole  of  the  area  mentioned  above,  inhabiting 


caves  and  burying  their  dead  in  cavea  and  iolianibarad 
tombs,  and  possened  of  the  same  halnta  of  life.  Tha 
remains  of  the  same  small,  oval-featured,  beheaded  race 
have  been  found  in  Belgium  in  the  cave  of  cSauvanx. 

There  ii  no  evidence  that  any  other  race  except  the 
Iberic  buried. their  dead  in  the  caves  of  Britain.  In 
Belgium,  however,  the  exploration  of  the  cave  of  Sclaig^ 
neaux  by  M.  Soreil  proves  that  broad-headed  men  of  the 
type  defined  by  Professor  Huxley  and  Dr  Thumam  as 
brachycephalic,  and  characterized  by  high  cheek  bones,  ■ 
projecting  musslf«,  and  large  stature,  the  average  height 
being  5  ft  8*4  inches  (Thumam),  inhabited  and  buried  their 
dead  in  the  caves  of  that  region.  In  France  they  occur  in 
the  sepulchral  cave  of  Orrouy  (Oise)  in  association  with 
those  of  the  Iberic  type.  They  have  also  beei^  met  with  in 
Gibraltar.  This  type  is  undiatinguishable  from  the  Celtic 
or  Gaulish,  found  so  abundantly  in  the  chambered  tomba  of 
the  Neolithic  age  in  France.  Both  these  andent  races  are 
represented  at  the  present  day  by  the  Basques  and  Aquit- 
anians  of  France  and  Spain,  and  by  the  Celts  or  Gauls  of 
France,  Britain,  and  the  Mediterranean  border  of  Spain, 
their  relative  antiquity  befng  proved  by  an  appeal  to  their 
history  and'  geographical  distribution.  For  just  €M  the 
earliest  records  show  that  the  Iberic  power  extended  as  far 
north  as  the  Loire,  and  as  far  oast  as  the  Bhone,  so  we 
have  proof  of  the  gradual  retrocession  of  the  Iberic  frontier 
southwards,  under  the  attacks  of  the  successive  Celtic 
hordes,  until  ultimately  we  find  the  latter  in  possession 
of  a  considerable  part  of  Southem  Spain,  forming  by  their 
union  with  the  conquered  the  powerful  nation  of  Cdt- 
Iberi  The  Iberians  were  in  possesion  of  the  Continent 
before  they  were  diapossessed  by  the  Cdts;  thj^  are 
recogniasd  by  Tadtus  in  Britain  in  the  Silurea  of  Wales ; 
and  they  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  small,  dark,  lithe 
inhabitants  of  North  Wales  (t^  Dawkins,  FwinigkUy 
Jieview,  October  1874).  Fnmi  the  present  distribution 
of  this  non-Aryan  race  it  ii  obvious  that  they  wera 
gradually  pushed  back  westward  by  the  ^vanoe  ol  tnbea 
coming  from  the  £ast^  and  following  those  toutea  which 
were  subsequently  taken  by  the  Low  and  High  Germans. 

The  exploration  of  the  Grotta  dd  Colombi,  in  the  island 
of  PalmMia  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Speaaa»  in  1873, 
proves  that  the  stories  scattered  through  the  classical 
writers,  that  the  cavea  on  the  Mediterranean  shores  wera 
inhabited  by  cannibals,  are  not  altogether  without  founda- 
tion. In  it  broken  and  cut  bonea  of  children  and  young 
adulta  were  found  along  with  those  of  the  gott,  hog,  fox, 
wolf,  wildcat,  flint  fldkea,  bono  implements,  and  sheUa 
perforated  for  auspendon. 

Prehittwric  Cai9e$  of  Bronae  and  Iron  uf  ^.— The  extreme 
rarity  of  artides  of  bronee  in  tha  European  caves  implies 
that  they  were  rardy  used  by  the  Bronte  folk  for  habitation 
or  burid.  Bronze  weapons  mingled  with  gold  ornaments 
have,  however,  been  discovered  in  the  HeaUierybum  Cave 
near  Stanhope,  Durham,  as  wdl  as  in  those  of  Kirkhead 
in  Cartmell,  in  Thor's  Cave  in  Staffordshire,  and  the  Cat 
Hole  in  Gower  in  Glamorganshire.  In  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula the  Cave  of  Cesareda,  explored  by  Signor  Delgado,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  contained  bron^  artides,  associated 
with  broken  and  cut  human  bones,  as  well  as  those  of 
domestic  animals,  rendering  it  probable  that  cannibalism 
was  practised  b  early  times  in  that  regipn.  Professor  Busk 
believes,  however,  that  the  facts  are  insnffident  to  support 
the  charge  of  cannibalism  against  the  ancient  Portuguese. 

Caves  containing  articles  of  iron,  and  therefore  bdong- 
ing  to  that  division  of  the  prehistoric  age,  are  so  unimport- 
ant that  they  do  not  deserve  notice  in  this  place.  As  man 
increased  in  civilization  he  preferred  to  live  in  bouses  of 
his  own  building,  and  he  no  longer  buried  his  dead  in  the 
natural  sepulchres  provided  for  him  in  the  rock. 
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FrebiBtorio  oaTef  have  been  rarely  ezpbred  in  eztra- 
Eoropean  areas.  Among  those  which  abound  in  Palestine, 
one  in  Mount  Lebanon,  examined  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Tristram,  contained  flint  implements  along  with  charcoal 
and  broken  bones  and  teeth,  some  of  which  may  be  referred 
to  a  small  ox,  undistingoishable  from  the  small  short-horn, 
Bo9  longifrons.  In  North  America  the  ttoiains  found  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  in  the  caree  of  Kentucky,  consisting  of 
^moccasins,  rudely  plaited  cloth,  and  other  articles,  may  be 
^referred  to  the  same  division. 

HUtoric  Cavei  in  Britain, — The  historic  caves  have  only 
attracted  notice  during  the  last  few  years,  and  in  Britain 
alone,  principally  throu^  the  labours  of  the  Settle  Cave 
Committee  from  the  year  1869  to  the  present  day.  To 
them  is  due  the  exploration  oil  the  Victoria  Cave,  which 
had  been  discovered  and  partially  investigated  as 
early  as  the  year  1838.  It  consists  of  three  large  ill- 
defined  chambers  opening  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  1400  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  filled  with  debri»  vecy  nearly  up  to  the 
roof.  It  presented  three  distinct  eras  of  occupation,— one 
by  hysBuas,  which  dragged  into  it  rhinoceroses,  bisons,  mam- 
moths, hones,  reindeer,  and  bears.  This  was  defined  from 
the  next  occupation,  which  is  probably  of  the  Neolithic  age, 
by  a  layer  of  grey  day,  on  tiie  surface  of  which  rested  a 
bone  harpoon  and  a  few  flint  flakes  and  bonet.  Thea 
after  an  interval  of  d6hr%$  at  the  entrance  was  a  layer  of 
charcoal,  broken  bones,  fragments  of  old  hearths,  and 
numerous  instruments  of  savage  life  associated  with  broken 
pottery,  Roman  coins,  and  the  rude  British  imitations  of 
them,  various  articles  of  iron,  and  elaborate  personal 
ornaments,  which  implied  a  considenible  development  of 
the  arts.  The  evidence  of  the  coins  stamps  the  date  of 
the  occupation  of  the  cave  to  be  between  tiie  first  half  of 
the  5th  century  and  the  English  invasbn.  Some  of  the 
brooches  present  a  peculiar  flamboyant  and  spiral  pattern 
in  relief,  of  the  same  character  as  the  art  of  some  of  the 
illuminated  manuscripts,  as  for  example  one  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  gospels  at  Stockholm,  and  of  the  gospels  oi  St 
Columl^  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  is  mostly  allied 
to  that  work  which  ii  termed  by  Mr  Franks  late  Celtic. 
From  its  localization  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  seems  to  be 
probable  that  it  is  of  Celtic  derivation;  and  if  this  view  be 
accepted,  there  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in  its  being 
recognized  in  the  illuminated  Irish  gospels  Ireland,  in 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  was  the  great  centre  of  art» 
civilization^*  and  literature ;  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  there  would  be  intercourse  between  the  Irish 
Christians  and  those  of  the  west  of  Britain,  during  the 
time*  that  the  Bomano-Celts,  or  Brit-Welsh,  were  being 
slowly  pushed  westwards  by  the  heathen  English  invader. 
Proof  of  such  an  intercourse  we  find  in  the  brief  notice 
of  the  Annaies  Cambria,  in  which  Qildas,  the  Brit- 
Welsh  historian,  is  stated  to  have  sailed  over  to  Ireland  in 
the  year  565  ▲.D.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
about  this  time  there  was  a  Brit-Welsh  migration  into 
Ireland,  as  well  as  into  Brittany.  Objects  with  these 
depigns  found  in  Germany  are  probably  directly  or  indirectly 
due  to  the  Irish  missionaries,  who  spread  Christianity 
through  those  regions.  The  early  Christian  art  in  Ireland 
grew  out  of  the  late  Celtic,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  free 
from  the  influence  pf  Rome,  which  is  stamped  on  the  Brit- 
Welsh  art  of  the  same  age  in  this  country. 

Several  other  ornaments  with  enamel  deserve  especial 
notice.  The  enamel  composed  of  red,  blue  and  yellow  has 
been  inserted  into  the  hollows  in  the  bronze,  and  then 
heated  so  as  to  form  a  close  union  with  it  They  are  of 
the  same  design  as  those  which  have  been  met  witii  in  late 
Roman  tumuli  in  this  country,  and  in  places  which  are 
mainly  in  the*  north.  They  dl  belong  to  a  class  named 
late  Celtic  by  Mr  Franks,  and  are  considered  by  him  to  be 


of  British  manufacture.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  <fl% 
reference  to  the  art  of  enamelling  furnished  by  the  c1ssbcs» 
writers.  Philostratus,  a  Greek  sophist  in  the  court  of  JaHs 
Domna,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  writes,  "  It  i» 
said  that  the  barbarians  living  in  the  ocean  pour  these 
colours  (those  of  horse-trappings)  on  heated  bronze,  and 
that  these  adhere,  grow  as  hard  as  stone,  and  presenre  the 
designs  that  are  made  in  them."  It  is  worthy  of  remsik 
that,  since  the  Emperor  Severus  built  the  wall  which  bean 
his  name,  marched  in  person  against  the  Caledooiaia, 
and  died  at  York,  the  account  of  the  enamels  may  han 
reached  Philoetratus  from  the  very  district  in  whidi  the 
Victoria  Cave  is  situated. 

Associated  with  these  were  bronze  ornaments  inlaid  witk 
silver,  and  miscellaneous  iron  articles,  among  which  wu  a 
Roman  key.  Remains  of  this  kind  have  be^  met  wiA  m 
the  Albert  and  Eelko  caves  in  the  neighbonriiood,  in  tiist 
of  Dowkerbottom  near  Amdifi^  in  that  of  inA>>f^  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Moreoombe  Bay,  in  Poi^'a  Caven 
near  Buxton,  and  in  Thra's  Cave  near  Ashbourne. 

Lid  of  Frineipal  AnimdU  and  (H^f$eU  found  in  3rii' 
Welsh  draia  in  Cawu. 


Domsno— 

Cami»famiUaH§r  Beg ......... 

8ui  sorofn.    Pig «...., 

Bquiu  eahaXhu,    Honef 

BctUmatfronB,  Celtic shcrt-hom. 

Capranirmu,    Goat. 

Whd— 

CamUfmtftt,    Fok 

M*U$  taxMf.    BsdMr 

C$rmu  tHaphui,    Stag. 

(krvus  oiprtotitf.    Boo 


Boman  oolni^  or  imitstioiis... 
Enamelled  oimament%  in  bnxnse. 
Bronze  omsmenti,  husid  with 

sflver 

Iron  artielet 

Suniaa  ware. 

BUok  wart. 

Bone  spoon  fibula. 

Bone  oomlw 


i\ 


!s 


It  is  .obvious  in  all  these  cases  that  men  acenstomed  to 
luxury  and  refinement  were  ccnnpelled,  by  the  pressure  of 
some  great  calamity,  to  flee  for  refuge  to  caves  with  idiat> 
ever  they  could  transport  thither  of  their  property.  The 
number  of  spindle-whorls  and  personal  ornaments  implj 
that  they  were  accompanied  by  their  families.  We  nay 
also  infer  that  they  were  cut  off  from  the  civilization  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  because  in  some  cases 
they  extemporized  spindle-whorls  out  ci  fragments  of 
Samian  ware,  instead  of  using  those  which  were  expressly 
manufactured  for  the  purpose.  Why  the  caves  were  inhabitfid 
is  satisfactorily  explained  by  an  appeal  to  contemponry 
history.  In  the  pages  of  Gildas,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  and  in  the  AnnaUi  CambrioB,  we  have  a  graphic 
picture  of  that  long  war  of  invasion  by  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  old  Roman  province  of  Britannia  were  driTen 
back  by  the  Jutes,  Angles,  and  Saxons,  who  crossed  over 
with  their  families  and  household  stuff.  Sloidy,  and  in 
the  chances  of  a  war  which  extended  through  three 
centuries,  they  were  gradually  pTished  back  into  Cumbe^ 
land,  Wales,  and  West  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall 
While  this  war  was  going  on  the  coinage  became  debased 
and  Roman  coins  afforded  the  patterns  for  the  small  bron» 
minimi,  which  are  to  ba  met  with  equally  in  these  cavea 
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and  in  tiie  rniiis  of  Boman  eitiet.  As  th^  tide  of  war 
rdled  to  the  west,  the  English  tongne  and,  until  towards 
the  dose  of  ihe  straggle,  fiie  worship  of  Thor  and  Odin 
fopplanted  the  British  tongne  and  the  Christian  faith,  and 
a  rode  barbarism  replaced  what  was  left  of  the  Roman 
dfilisation  in  the  island.  -  It  is  to  this  period  that  telics  of 
this  kind  in  the  caves  mnst  be  assigned.  They  are  traces 
of  the  anarchy  of  those  times,  and  complete  the  picture  of 
the  desolation  of  Britain,  revealed  by  the  ashes  of  the 
cities  afid  villas  that  were  burnt  by  the  invader.  They 
prove  that  ihe  vivid  account  given  by  Qildas  of  the  straits 
to  which  his  countrymen  were  reduced  were  literally  trua 
ThB  historic  caves  of  the  Continent  have  not  as  yet  been 
explored. 

AuTHOBims.— 1.  Britain.— Bojd  Dawkiu,  CavtkmtUHg,  1874 ; 
Ftlooner,  FalaoniograohicalMemcm,  edited  bj  Busk  tad  MorohiMm, 
%  foK ;  Bookland,  JMiquim  JHluvkmm,  1821 ;  Brit.  Assoc  JUporU, 
1880-1^5: /MfTfk  Anthrop,  /«m«.,1870-8;  Quart.  ChoL  Joum,,  1860- 
75 ;  PengeUy,  IVoim.  Dsvonakirt  Aitoeiatum,  8.  The  Continent— 
Urtet  snd  Ohiisty,  JWime*  AquiUmicmj  InUnuU,  Congrtu  of 
Prthittoric  Arehaologg;  Meroel  oe  denee,  Lst  Ototment  FoaaUes  d$ 
Uuul  Vul;  Bnponl^  I/HomuupomdatU  U$  Ag$9  do  la  Piorro  dam 
Im  Bmirono  do  tyimant-ow-Msuot ;  Schmerling^  Boehorchoo  our  loo 
OamMHO  FoooiUo  dkouvorto  dano  Uo  Cfetoomt  do  LUgoj  Merk,  fiaos- 
ntiomodKoaoorUch,\3nau^J,  S.  Lee,  1876.  (W.B.D.) 

CAYE»  EDWASDjfl 69 1-1754),  an  English  printer,  was 
bom  at  KewUm  in  Warwickshire,  in  1691.  He  was  placed 
hf  his  ftkther,  who  was  a  shoemaker  at  Bugby,  at  the 
fomous  school  of  that  town,  but  being  accused  of  robbing 
the  hen-foost,  he  was  forced  to  leave.  He  became  derk  to 
a  oQector  of  the  excise ;  but  the  drudgery  and  insolence 
to  which  he  was  sutjected  by  his  master^s  wife  caused  him 
to  try  his  fortunes  in  London,  and  after  having  been 
SBgsged  for  some  time  by  a  timber-merchant,  he  was  finally 
bound  ^iprentice  in  the  printing-office  of  Mr  CoUins.  In 
two  years  he  attained  so  much  SciSX  in  his  art,  that  he  was 
lent  to  conduct  a  printing-houss  at  Norwich,  and  publish 
a  weekly  psper.  In  this  undertaking  he  met  with  some 
oppoaitiony  which  produced  ^  public  controversy,  and 
pioeured  young  Cave  the  reputation  of  a  writer.  The  only 
vork  of  any  sise,  however,  which  he  left  was  An  Account 
pf  ike  CrimimaU.  He  hdd  for  a  short  time  the  office  of 
derk  of  the  franks,  but  his  rigour  in  checking  abuses  soon 
esosed  his  dismissal  He  now  embarked  the  capital  which 
be  had  acquired  in  the  publication  of  the  QetUUmcuCt 
MagoMUu^  a  periodical  which  procured  a  fortune  for  the 
projector,  and  survived  almost  all  its  competitors.  It  is 
M  the  founder  of  this  magasine,  and  as  the  first  to  give 
literary  employment  to  Samuel  Johnson,  that  C&ve's  name 
bss  been  remembered.  He  died  on  the  10th  January  1 76i. 
Dr  Samuel  Johnson  wrote  a  short  biography  of  Cave. 

CAYE,  D&  WiLUAX  (1637-1713),  an  English  divine, 
^ras  bom  at  Pickwell  in  Leicestershire.  He  was  educated 
St  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  became  successively 
minister  of  Hasely  in  Oxfordshire,  of  All-Hallows  the 
Great  of  Islington  in  London,  and  of  Isleworth  in 
Middlesex.  He  was  chaplainto  Charles  H,  and  in  1684 
was  installed  as  a  canon  of  Windsor.  The  two  works  on 
which  his  reputation  principally  rests  are  the  Apooiolici,  or 
History  of  Apostles  snd  Fathers  in  the  three  first  centuries 
of  the  church  (1677),  and  Scrtptorutn  EcdeiiasUoorum 
BioUfrta  LUorana  (1688).  The  beet  edition  of  the  latter 
is  the  Clarendon  Press,  1740-3,  which  contains  additions 
by  tiie  author  and  others.  In  both  works  he  was  drawn 
into  controversy  with  Lederc,  who  was  then  writing  lus 
BiHioMque  UniwermUe,  and  liho  accused  him'  of  partiality. 

Beddes  theae,  he  wrote  PrimiUvt  ChrioHamiy,  or  Soligi&n  o/tho 
AniCtmU  ChrioHano,  4bo.:  Tabuko  SocUoiaoUem;  AntiquUatoo  Apoi- 
Mem;  A  JHoBortaHon  conoonUng  iho  Oooommoni  ^  tKo  Aneiont 
Chmrch,4xi.;  BoOooUuHoL  or  ffiotary  qf  tho  JMhoro  qf  iho  Uh  eon- 
*ir|f;  end  a  work  entitled  Chartophytaas  BoelooUutiotto,  which  is  an 
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CAYEDONE,  Jaoopo  (1577-1660),  an  Italian  painter, 
bom  at  Sassuolo  in  the  Modenese,  was  educated  in  iho 
school  of  the  Caracci,  and  under  them  paioted  in  the 
churches  of  Bologna.  His  principal  ^orks  are  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  the  Four  Doctors,  and  the  Last  Supper ; 
and  more  especially  tihe  Virgin  and  Child  in  Qlory,  with 
San  Petronio  and  other  saints,  painted  in  1614,  and  now 
in  the  Bolognese  Academy.  Cavedone  became  an  assistant 
to  Quido  in  9ome;  his  art  was  generaUy  of  a  subdued 
undemonstrative  character,  with  rich  Titianesque  colouring. 
In  his  declining  yean  his  energies  broke  down  after  the 
death  of  a  cheriidied  son ;  and  he  died  in  extreme  poverty, 
in  a  stable  in  Bologna. 

CAVENDISH,  Hbhbt  (1731-1810),  a  chemist  and 
natural  philosopher,  was  the  son  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish, 
brother  of  the  third  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  of  Lady 
Anne  Qrey,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Kent  He  was  bom 
at  Nice  on  the  10th  October  1731.  Little  is  known  about 
his  early  education.  He  tras  iat  some  time  at  New- 
combe's  school  at  Hackney,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Cambridge^  Probably  his  taste  for  experimental  research 
was  mainly  acquired  from  his  father,  who  gave  some  atten* 
tibn  to  meteorological  observations,  and  whose  very  accurate 
determination  of  the  depression  of  mercury  in  barometrical 
tubes  has  formed  the  basis  of  some  of  the  most  refined 
investigations  of  modem  times.  The  morbid  sensibility 
of  his  nature,  which  led  him  to  shrink  from  society,  would 
also  have  an  influence  in  determining  his  choice  of  a 
scientific  life ;  and  he  was  free  to  follow  his  bent,  as  his 
allowance  from  his  father  was  amply  sufficient  for  hii 
wants,  and  a  large  inheritance  left  him  by  one  of  his  uncles 
put  him  in  possession  of  abundant  means  for  prosecuting 
his  scientific  investigations.  'In  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
indeed,  he  was  not  less  famed  in  his  country  for  the 
great  accumulation  of  his  property  than  for  his  intellectual 
and  scientific  treasures.  His  merits  in  science  Were  more 
generally  understood  on  the  Continent ;  and  he  was  made, 
though  not  till  he  iad  passed  the  age  of  seventy,  one  of 
the  eight  foreign  associates  of  the  Institute  of  France.  He 
resided  principally  at  Clapham  Common,  but  his  library 
was  latteriy  at  his  house  in  Bedford  Square ;  and  after  the 
death  of  his  librarian,  he  appointed  %  day  on  which  he 
attended  in  person  to  lend  any  work  to  such  men  of  letters 
as  were  either  personally  known  to  him  or  recommended 
by  his  friends.  So  methodical  was  he  that  he  never  took 
down  a  book  for  his  own  use  without  entering  it  in  the 
loan  book.  In  1760  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  was  constantly  present  at. the  ^leetings  of 
the  society,  as  well  as  at  the  conversations  held  at  the 
house  of  die  president ;  and  he  dined  every  Thursday 
with  the  club  composed  of  its  members. '  Otherwise  he  had 
little  intercourse  with  society,  even  with  lus  own  family. 
He  saw  only  once  a  year  the  person  whom  he  had  made 
his  principal  heir.  His  dinner  was  ordered  daOy  by  a 
note  placed  on  the  hall  table,  and  his  female  domestics 
had  orders  to  keep  out  of  his  sight  on  pain  of  dismissal 
His  person  was  tall  and  rather  thin ;  his  dress  was 
singularly  uniform,  although  sometimes  a  little  neglected. 
He  had  a  slight  hesitation  in  his  speech,  and  an  air  of 
timidity  and  reserve  that  was  almost  ludicrous.  He  died 
unmarried  on  the  24th  of  February  1810,  leaving  a 
property  in  the  funds  of  about  X700,000,  and  a  landed 
estate  of  £6000  a  year.  Some  of  his  warmest  admirers 
have  expressed  re^t  that  no  portion  of  that  vast  wealth 
was  appropriated  to  scientific  objects. 

For  almost  fifty  years  after  Cavendish  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  he  continued  to  contribute  to  the 
PhilooopMeal  Tran$acU(m$  some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  papers  that  h^ve  appeared  in  that  collection ; 
in  which  the  precision  of  axperimental  demonstratiooj  no 
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Jest  than  the  important  aoientifio  facts  oommanicated,  haa 
been  thought  to  hare  aided  the  further  progrees  of  chemical 
dteooverf.  He  maj  almost  be  eaUed  the  founder  of 
pneumatic  chemistiy,  which  had  barelj  an  existence  when 
he  began  his  researches.  In  a  seriea  of  "  Three  papers, 
containing  Experiments  on  Factitious' Air,"  PhiL  Trant,, 
1766,  p.  141,  he  describes  the  apparatus  used  in  processes 
of  this,  kind,  which  he  had  improved  by  the  occasional 
emplojment  of  mercury.  By  weighing  a  bladder  filled 
wiu  a  known  bulk  of  inflammable  air  (hydrogen),  and 
then  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  by  examiniuff  the  loss  of 
weight  during  ^e  solution  of  zinc  in  an  acid,  he  found  the 
speoifio  gravity  of  inflammable  air  to  be  about  Xth  of 
that  of  common  air,  a  discoveiy  which  led  to  balloon 
experiments  and  projects  for  aenal  nayigation.  He  also 
observfd  that  the  gas  obtained  during  the  solution  of 
copper  in  muriatic  acid  was  rapidly  f^bsorbed  by  water, 
but  did  not  inquire  farther  into  its  nature.  The  second 
paper  cefe^  to  fixed  air  (carb»nic  acid),  which  was  found 
to  undergo  no  alteration  in  its  elasticity  when  kept  a  year, 
over  mercury,  to  be  absorbed  by  an  equal  bulk  of  water 
or  of  olive  oil,  and  by  less  than  half  its  bulk  of  spirit  of 
wine,  to  exceed  the  atmospheric  air  in  specifio  grayity  by 
more  than  one-half,  and  to  render  it  ui^t  for  supporting 
combustioneven  when  added  to  it  in  the  proportion  of  only 
1  to  9.  In  the  third  part,  the  air  produced  by  fermentation 
and  putrefaction  is-  examined,  and  is  shown  to  be  identical 
with  the  fixed  air  obtained  frtai  marble.  It  is  also  shown 
that  the  inflipimable  air  emitted  during,  putrefaction 
resembles  that  which  is  psocured  from  zinc,  although  it 
appears  to  be  a  little  heavier. 

A  paper  on  *'  Experiments  on  Air,"  PhiL  Trant.,  1784, 
p.  1^9,  contains  an  account  pf  two  of  the' greatest  dis- 
coveries that  have  ever  been  made  in  chemistry, — the 
composition  of  water,  and  that  of  nitric  acid.  Cavendish 
first  estabfishes  the  radical  difference  of  hydrogen  from 
nitrogen,  and  then  relates  his  experiments  on  the  combus- 
tion of  hydrogen  with  oxygen,  which,  had  partly  been 
suggested  by  an  observation  of  Mr  Waltire,  a  lecturer  on 
natural  i^flosophy,  and  which  prove  that'  pure  water  is  the 
result  of  the  process,  provided  that  no  nitrogen  be  prssent 
The  second  series  of  experiments  shows  that  when  phlo- 
gisticated  air  (nitrogen)  is  present  in  the  process,  some 
nitric  acid  is  produced,  and  Uiat  this  acid  may  be  obtained 
from  atmospheric  air,  by  the  repeated  operation  of  tha 
electrical  spark.  In  another  paper  on  "  Experiments  on 
Air,"  PhiL  Trant.,  1780,  p.  372,  the  composition  of  nitric 
acid  is  further  established,  and  it  is  shown  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  ihi  irrespirable  part  of  the  atmosphere  is  con- 
vertible into  this  add,*  when  it  is  mixed  with  oxygen  and 
an  electric  spark  is  paaatd  through  the  mixture,-->the^^xed 
air  sometimes  obtained  being  due  to  the  presenoe  of 
oreuiio  substances  , 

jBesides  the  above,  Oavendish  contributed  a  number  of 
other  papers  to  the  Philosophical  Tra$tsae(i<ms,  In  an 
"  Account  of  a  Now  Eudiometer,"  Phil,  Trant.,  1783,  p. 
IO64  he  attributes  the  great  difference  in  the  results  of 
eudiometrical  experiments  with  nitrous  gas,  or  nitric  oxide, 
to  tho  different  degrees  of  oxygenixation  of  the  add  that  is 
formed.  But  he  found  .that  when  the  method  employed 
wss  the  same,  there  was  no  sensible  difference  in  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  atmosphere  imder  circumstances  the 
most  dissimilar, — ^the  air  of  London,  with  all  its  fires  burn- 
ing in  the  winter,  appearing  as  pure  as  the  freshest  breezes 
of  the  country.  In  "  An  Attempt  to  ei^lain  some  of  the 
prindpal  Phenomena  of  Electricity  by  means  of  an  Elastic 
Fluid,"  Phil.  Trant.,  1771,  p.  684,  his  theory  of  dectricity 
agrees  with  that  which  had  been  published  a  few  years 
before  by  iEpinus,  but  he  hss  entered  more  minutel^riiito 
the  details  of  calculation.     Th^  law  of  electric  attraction 


and  repulsion  hod  not  at  that  time  been  fully  ascertained, 
but  Cavendish  inclines  to  the  true  supposition,  of  forces 
varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distanoa.  In  hb 
"  Observations  on  Mr  Hutchin's  Experiments  for  dete^ 
mining  the  degree  of  cold  at  which  quicksilver  freexsi,* 
PhiL  Trant.,  1783,  p.  303,  he  denied  to  heat  the  character 
of  a  substance,  and  thought  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  opinion, 
that  heat  consists  in  the  internal  motion  of  the  partides  of 
bodies,  much  the  most  probable," — a  view  which  it  was 
one  of  the  first  of  Sir  Humphrev  DavVs  objects  to  confirm. 
The  apparatus  which  Cavendish  employed  in  his-"  Experi- 
ments to  determine  the  density  of  the  Earth,"  Phil,  Triau., 
1798,  p.  469,  ha^  been  invented  and  constructed  many 
years  before  by  the  Rev.  John  Michell,  who  did  not  life  to 
perform  the  experiments  for  which  he  intended  it  Hie 
method  employed  was  to  suspend  by  a  vertical  wire  a 
horizontal  bar,  having  a  leaden  weight  at  each  end ;  to 
determine  the  magnitude  of  the  force  of  torsion  by  the 
time  occupied  in  the  lateral  vibrations  of  ihe  bar ;  uid  to 
measure  the  extent  of  the  change  produced  in  its  situatioD 
by  the  attracticn  of  two  large  masses  of  lead  placed  on 
oppodte  sides  of  the  case  containing  the  apparatus,  so  that 
this  attraction  might  be  compared  with  the  weight  of  the 
balls,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  attraction  of  the  earth. 
In  this  manner  the  'mean  density  of  the  earth  was  found 
to  be  five  and  a  hal^  times  as  great  as  that  of  water. 

There  has  been  somo  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
attitude  of  Cavendish  towards  the  antiphlogistio  theoiy  d 
Lavoiuer.  Cavendish  by  no  means  dissented  from  the 
whole  of  that  theory.  In  the  **  Experiments  on  Air,"  PhiL 
Trant.,  1784,  he  quotes  Lavoisier  and  Schede  with  appro- 
bation, as  having  suggested  the  opinion  "  that  dephkgiiti* 
cated  air  and  phkgisticated  air  are  quite  distinct  substsnoee, 
and  that  common  air  is  a  mixture  of  the  twa  "  Afterwards 
ha  says  that  "  not  only  the  foregoing  experiments^  hot 
moat  other  phenomena  of  nature,  see&  explicable  as  weD, 
or  nearly  as  well,  upon  this  as  upon  the  commonly  bdisved 
prindple  of  phlogiston."  M.  Cuviar  has  even  asserted  that 
the  antiphlogistic  theory  derived  its  first  origin  from  one 
great  discovery  of  Cavendish,  that  of  tha  nature  of  hydro- 
gen, and  owed  its  complete  eatablishment  to  another,  tiisl 
of  the  compodtion  of  water. 

Cavendish  possessed  a  deamees  of  comprehension,  and  an 
acuteneas  of  reasoning,  which  had  been  the  lot  of  very  few 
of  his  preieoessors  "from  the  days  of  Kawton.  Tie 
splendid  career  of  chemical  investigation,  which  has  sines 
been  pursued  with  a  degree  of  auoceas  unpreoadentsd  in 
history,  may  be  said  to  have  been  first  laid  open  to  mso- 
kind  by  his  labours. 

CAVENDISH,  MutOABXT.    Bee  Kiwoastli,  DuGEna 

OF. 

CAVENDISH,  TH01CA8  (1060-1592),  the  third  dream- 
navigator  of  the  globe,  was  bom  at  Trimley  St  Maiy,  in 
Suffolk,  in  1560.  For  a  short  time  he  s^ndiied  at  Onpni 
Christi  CoUege,  Cambridge,  but  quitting  the  univeiaity 
without  a  degree,  he  followed  the  court,  and  in  a  few  yea» 
squandered  away  nearly  all  Jiis  inheritance.  Turning  his 
attention  to  maritime  adventure  with  a  view  to  repairing 
his  fortune,  he  fitted  out  a  ship  in  which  he  accompanied 
the  exi)edition  sent  to  Virginia  in  1585  under  the  conmiand 
of  Sir  Richard  Qrenvilla  On  his  return  he  resolved  upon 
a  predatory  ex]}edition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  New 
World.  Accordingly,  on  July  21,  1686,  he  sailed  from 
Plymouth  with  thrae  small  vesseb,  passed  throu^  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  -cruised  along  tiie  coasts  of  CSiili, 
Peru,  and  Mexico,  and  burnt  and  sunk  nineteen  shijps, 
induding  the  **  Santa  Anna,"  a  vesed  belonging  to  the  kuDg 
of  Spain,  with  a  cargo  of  immense  value,  wlJch  he  captured 
off  the  coast  of  C^ifomia.  Returning  homo  with  his* 
plunder  by  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  he  reached  Flymouth, 
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September  9,  1588,  having  circomnayigated  the  globe  in 

two  jMa  aid  fif iy  daje.  It  is  eaid  i^t  his  sailors  wore 
ik^hoi  in  silk,  his  suls  were  damask,  and  his  topmast 
covand  with  doth  of  gold.  His  hastQj-acquired  riches 
did  not  last  long;  for  in  1591  he  had  rednoed  himself  to 
the  neoenity  of  undertaking  another  expedition  with  five 
vaeoeU  This  Toyage  was  a  most  dinstrous  one.  His 
crews  were  mntinoas,  and  after  leaving  the  Straits  of 
Msgeflaa  thej  obliged  him  to  steer  for  England.  At 
tfais  he  became  dispirited,  and  died  of  grief  on  the  home- 
vsrd  Toyage  in  1592.  llie  onlj' geographical  discovery  of 
soy  importaaoe  which  can  be  attributed  to  Cayendish  is 
tbat  of  the  haibour  named  by  him  Fort  Desire,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Patagonia. 

CAVENDISH,  Sot  WuxLUC,  the  second  son  of  Thomas 
Oivendiat  d  Oavendish  in  Suffolk,  clerk  of  the  pipe  in 
the  reign  oi  Henry  YIII.,  was  bom  about  the  year  1505. 
Having  reeeiyed  a  liberal  education,  he  was  taken  into  the 
family  ci  Oardfnal  Wolsey,  whom  he  served  in  the 
capacity  of  gentleman-usher  of  the  chamber.  Oavendish 
ms  with  Wdsey  when  he  died,  and  delayed  going  to  court 
tin  he  had  seen  his  remains  decently  interrecL  The  king 
VIS  so  far  from  dieapproTing  of  his  conduct  that  he 
immediately  took  him  into  his  household^  made  him 
tressnrer  of  his  chamber  and  a  privy-Hsoundllor,  and  after- 
virds  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  knighthood.  He  was 
tk>  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  receiving  the 
nnendsr  of  religious  houses.  In  1540  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  auditors  of  the  court  of  augmentations,  and  soon 
afterwards  obtained  a  grant  of  several  considerable  lordships 
in  Hertfordshire.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  YL  his  estates 
ware  much  increased  by  royal  grants  in  seven  different 
eoimtiea ;  and  he  appears  to  have  continued  in  high  favour 
at  coori  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  He  died  in 
1557.  Sir  William  was  the  founder  of  Chatsworth,  and 
of  die  n»t  fortunes  of  his  descendants,  the  dukes  of  Devon- 
ifaireL  He  wrote  The  Life  and  Death  of  Cardinal  Woltey, 
of  whicb.  a  mutilated  copy  appeared  in  1641.  It  was  first 
•oneetljr  printed  in  Dr  Wordsworth's  ScdenoMtical 
Biographf. 

OAYEKDISH,  Wzluam,  first  duke  of  DeTonshira 
See  Dktoksbibb,  Dma  of. 

GAYITE,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  the  Philippines, 
espital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  the  Island  of 
Loaon,  nine  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Manilla,  on  a 
toQgue  of  land  in  the  bay.  It  was  formerly  the  head 
Hand  dep5t  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  East,  and  haa 
an  arsenal,  a  hospital,  two  diurches,  and  three  convents. 

GAYOEE,  or  Cayoitb,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province 
of  Turin,  25  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
It  carries  on  silk-spinning  and  linen-weaving,  as  well  as  a 
trade  in  grain.  In  1433  it  was  bestowed  by  Amadeus 
VIIL  of  Saroy  on  the  brds  of  Baconis,  and  in  the  16th 
•nd  17th  centuries  it  appears  from  time  to  time  in  the 
nriooB  wars  and  revolutions.  In  more  recent  days  it  has 
l^ven  ita  name  to  the  great  statesman  of  Italy  whose  family 
were  raised  to  the  marquieate  of  Oayour  in  the  middle  of 
Am  last  century.  An  earthquake  did  considerable  damage 
to  die  town  in  1808.    Population,  7380. 

CAYOXJR,  OouHT  (1810-1861).  Ckmillo  Benao  di 
Osvonr,  the  regenerator  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
ttodem  statesmen,  was  bom  at  Turin  on  the  let  of  August 
1810.  The  family  of  the  Bensi  was  a  very  ancient  one. 
Tin  founder  of  it,  a  Sazon  warrior  named  Hubert,  after 
loQowxng  BarberoBsa  in  his  Italian  wars,  and  making  a 
pOgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  married  a  Piedmontese  heiress- 
iboi^  tiie  middle  of  the  12t|i  century,  and  settled  on  the 
ywj  estate  of  Santena  where  the  remains  of  his  great 
daaaandant  were  lately  laid.  In  the  early  part  of  their 
UrtoKjr,  tiie  Beosi  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  the 


small  neighbouring  republic  of  Chieri,  later  with  the  House 
of  Savoy,  which  gradually  gained  the  upper  hand  in  those 
parts  of  Northern  Italy.  Their  life,  like  that  of  other 
feudal  barons,  was  stirring,  rough-handed,  and  adventurous. 
Members  of  the  family  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
history,  but  none  of  them  eminent  enough  to  deserve 
mention  her&  In  the  middle  of  last  century  the  head  ol 
the  Bensi  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  marquis,  under  the 
name  of  Cavour.  Accordingly,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  we  find  the  father  of  the  great  atatesman  in 
possession  of  the  title  of  marquis.  He  had  married  a 
Qenevese  lady  of  rank,  and  both  held  offices  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  Prince  Borghese,  husband  of  the  Princesa 
Pauline^  the  beautiful  sister  of  Napoleon,  who  was  governor 
of  Piedmont  in  those  days  when  Europe  lay  at  the  feet  of 
the  French  conqueror.  Under  these  drcunistances  was  the 
future  deliverer  of  Italy  bom,  the  second  son  of  thia 
Piedmontese  nobleman  and  of  his  Qenevese  wifei  The 
Princess  Pauline^  the  sister  of  one  Napoleon,  and  aunt  of 
another,  who  have  so  powerfully  influenced  the  destinies 
of  Italy,  presented  the  infant  Camillo  at  the  font 

OsTOur  spent  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life  in  his  father's 
house  at  Turin,  eigoying  all  the  advantages  which  fayour 
the  full  and  genial  devdopment  of  both  mind  and  body. 
The  old  marqms,  who  became  a  decided  conservative  after 
the  Bevolution,  was  a  wise  and  benevolent  father,  and  an 
upright  man.  He  eigoyed  the  care,  too,  of  an  accomplished 
mother,  of  a  grandmother  still  more  aocompUshed,  and  of 
two  aunts,  who,  having  no  children  of  their  own,  naturally 
bestowed  all  their  affection  on  him  and  his  elder  brother. 
For  some  time  he  had  no  bve  for  his  lessons ;  in  fact,  he  had 
a  perfect  horror  of  them.  The  probability  is  that  iho 
buoyancy  and  energy  of  lus  nature  made  him  averse  to 
such  restraint  He  was  an  active,  energetic  boy,  full  of 
animal  spirits  and  never  tired  of  play,  strong  of  will,  yet 
genial  and  good-natured.  In  a  little  time  he  became  a 
voradoos  reader,  but  as  full  of  frolic  as  ever.  At  ten  yeara 
of  age  Oamillo,  being  intended  for  the  army,  left  home  to 
enter  the  military  academy.  There  he  studied  hard, 
especially  mathematica  As  he  afterwards  regitetted,  the 
literary  side  of  his  education  had  been  neglected, — ^perhaps 
because  he  had  never  been  attracted  to  literature  by  any 
of  those  circumstances  which  call  forth  a  dormant  power, 
perhaps  because  the  original  bent  of  his  mind  was  too  strong 
towards  the  clear  and  the  utilitarian.  Mathematics  satisfied 
his  love  for  definite  statement  and  clear  demonstratiye 
argument  He  had  no  inclination  towards  metaphysics^ 
had  little  imagination,  and  was  never  tempted  to  ran  after 
rague  ideals.  The  only  speculations  he  mdulged  in  were 
social,  political,  or  industrial,  those,  in  iact,  which  are 
closely  connected  with  tangible  and  positive  interests. 
But  his  after  career  as  plainly  shows  that  he  was  capable 
of  a  deep  and  absorbing  enthusiasm,  which  was  all  the 
more  powerful  and  effectlTe,  because  disciplined  by  a  sure 
judgment  and  a  wisa  patience. 

Anyhow,  he  was  a  very  successful  student  in  the  subjects 
taught  at  the  military  academy.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  tha^  he  was  appointed  to  a  commission  in  the 
engineers  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  though  by  the  rules  of  the 
service  it  was  not  under  twenty  sucl^  a  post  could  be 
granted. 

At  the  military  academy  an  incident  occurred  which  ia 
a  clear  indication  of  his  character,  and  helped  greatly  to 
determine  his  future  career.  Being  the  son  of  a  noble 
family,  he  was  honoured  with  the  dignity  of  page  in  the 
royal  household.  An  ordinary  boy  would  have  been  highly 
delighted  with  this  introduction  to  court  life  ;  but  to 
Oavour  its  restraints,  its  etiquette,  and  its  livery  were  a 
galling  load,  and,  as  he  was  by  no  means  ready  to  learn 
the  l^sons  of  what  ia  called  a  wise  reticence,  he  was  soon 
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reUered  of  the  honour,  o*\d  marked  as  a  daogerouj  fellow. 
During  his  brief  military  career  he  seems  to  have  been 
stationed  mostly  at  Genoa.  This  was  a  more  independent 
life  than  he  had  hitherto  led  ;  and  at  Genoa,  where  the 
liberal  element  was  naturally  stronger  than  at  the  court 
and  capital,  young  Cavour  felt  himself  more  at  his  ease 
than  ever  he  had  been  at  Turin.  But  when  the  shock  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  the  year  1830  began  to  be  felt  in 
Italy,  and  when  men  thought  themselves  at  liberty  once  more 
to  express  their  opinions  on  the  state  of  their  native  country, 
Cavour  was  soon  caught  offending  by  the  same  excessive 
freedom  of  speech  He  was  sent,  therefore,  in  a  kind  of 
honourable  banishment  to  Fort  Bard  in  the  Yal  d'Aosta, 
nominally  to  superintend  some  mason-work  there,  but  really 
as  a  chastisement  for  his  imprudence,  and  in  the  hope  of  a 
eourse  of  solitary  reflection  leading  him  at  last  to  acquiesce 
in  the  existing  state  of  things.  Here  Cavour  was  reduced 
to^great  straits  for  want  of  society,  being  obliged  to  while 
away  his  time  at  a  certain  game  of  tarots  with  the  con- 
tractors. After  six  months  he  grew  weary  of  it,  and  sent 
in  his  resignation  (1831). 

He  had  now  reached  a  most  important  turning-point  in 
his  career.  Set  adrift  from  the  profession  for  which  he 
had  been  educated,  and  suspected  at  court,  there  were  three 
courses  open  to  him, — to  retire  into  private  life  in  Piedmont, 
or  to  go  abroad  and  quietly  await  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  taking  part  in  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  or  to  join 
in  the  frequent  conspiracies  of  the  Carbonari  and  others 
for  its  immediate  emancipation.  The  state  of  Italy  was 
•uch  as  to  justify  the  most  extreme  methods.  He  was  now 
arrived  at  a  time  of  life  at  which  he  could  realize  the  full 
measure  of  the  sufferings  and  humiliations  his  country  had 
undergone.  Endowed  with  the  all  too  fatal  gift  of  beauty, 
and  covered  with  a  population,  which  has  excelled  in  every 
department  of  human  activity,  in  arts  and  literature,  in 
commerce  and  navigation,  but  was  too  disunited  and  far  too 
demoralized  to  defend  her,  Italy  had  for  centuries  been  the- 
prey  of  every  spoiler,  of  the  Saracen  and  the  German,  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Spaniard.  Her  national  life  had  been 
repressed,  her  commerce  ruined,  her  intellectual  growth 
stifled,  and  the  very  soul  of  her  people  debased  and  per- 
▼ertod  by  priestcraft  and  foreign  despotism.  Tq  most  other 
nations  their  native  land  was  an  object  of  pride  and 
affection,  to  the  Italians  Italy  was  the  theme  of  shame  and 
burning  tears.  The  entrance  of  the  armies  of  Republican 
France  into  Italy  had  been  greeted  as  the  dawn  of 
deliverance,  but  in  a  little  time  their  deliverers  proved 
themselves  to  be  only  new  masters.  Yet  the  French  occupa- 
tion had  the  good  effect  of  diffusing  the  liberal  ideas  of  the 
French  thinkers,  and  of  accustoming  the  Itab'ans  to  a 
comparatively  just  and  well-ordered  government, -so  that 
the  desire  for  national  regeneration  became  more  ardent 
than  ever.  Then  came  the  Peace  of  Vienna,  which  gave 
Austria  direct  or  indirect  mle  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  and 
in  1820  the  rising  in  Naples  and  Piedmont,  which  furnished 
that  power  with  the  pretext  of  armed  intervention,  and  the 
excuse  for  rivetting  still  faster  the  chains  of  the  enslaved. 
At  this  period,  then,  the  prospects  of  Italian  liberty  seemed 
darker  than  ever.  Even  Sardinia,  though  preserved  from 
the  worst  reactionary  extreme  by  the  hatred  of  Austria,  had 
been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  prevailing  current  Charles 
Albert  himself,  the  leader  of  the  rising  in  Piedmont  in 
1821,  was  fain  to  atone  for  his  liberal  courses  by  joining 
in  the  worst  measures  of  the  reaction,  and,  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  in  1831,  was  instructed  that  he  held 
his  place  only  on  his  good  behaviour.  In  fact,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  to  1847,  when  the  revolution  re- 
commenced, he  was  only  the  nominal  ruler  of  Sardinia  ; 
his  ministors  were  the  creatures  of  Austria,  and  received 
Ihoir  instructions  from    ^letteruich.     It  is  necessary  to 


rememb'?r  these  circumstances  if  we  are  to  appreeutfe 
rightly  the  services  of  Cavour.  We  must  conpars  the 
Italy  he  has  made  not  with  countries  which  have  for 
centuries  had  a  free  devebpment  of  their  national  Ufa,  but 
with  Italy  of  1620  or  1830,  with  Italy  oppressed, 
demorilized,  and  disunited,  while  the  noblest  of  her  sons 
languished  in  Au&cnan  prisons,  or  fretted  their  tives  away 
in  exile  or  in  vain  conspiracy.  In  these  circumstances, 
Cavour,  a  youth  of  twenty,  might  have  been  led  to  join  the 
secret  societies  which,  under  the  direction  chiefly  of 
Mazzini,  waged  ceaseless  war  against  the  oppressors  of 
Italy.  From  this  his  good  sense  happily  saved  him. 
Though  prophetically  aware  of  the  near  advent  of 
democracy  as  the  ruling  power  in  the  world,  he  saw  that 
conspiracies  could  not  deliver  Italy,  that  fitful  plots 
backed  by  irregular  bands  were  useless  against  a  regular 
Government  supported  by  veteran  armies,  and  that  fretful 
outbreaks  would  only  irritate  Austria  and  excuse  further 
oppression  without  doing  her  any  real  injury.  Being, 
therefore,  unable  to  tolerate  the  policy  of  the  clerical  and 
aristocratic  party  of  the  time,  and  entirely  disapproving  of 
the  methods  of  the  Carbonari  and  "  Young  Italy,"  he  saw 
that  the  best  course  in  politics  was  a  watchf  ol  inactivity. 
For  sixteen  years  he  was  obliged  to  wait  in  private  Iffe,  a 
keen  and  patient  observer,  acquiring  that  ripe  and  com- 
prehensive wisdom  which  should  fit  him  to  be  an  effecttre 
servant  of  his  country.  During  these  long  years  we  find 
him  active  in  three  special  ways, — as  the  skilful  promoter 
of  the  material  interests  of  his  country,  especially  in 
agriculture,  as  a  keen  student  and  observer  of  foreign 
countries,  especially  France  and  England,  and  as  tin 
author  of  papers  in  which  he  embodied  some  of  the  resolta 
of  his  observations. 

Though,  at  first,  it  is  said,  he  could  scarcely  distingaiah 
between  a  cabbags  and  a  turnip,  he  soon  made  himself 
complete  master  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  agrh^ulture, 
introduced  vast  improvements  on  the  family  estates,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Agricultural  Society  H)i 
Piedmont  in  1841.  So  in  the  application  of  steam  to 
material  and  social  improvement,  in  establishing  steamera 
on  the  Lake  Maggiore,  in  the  erection  ot  steam-mills  and 
chemical  works,  and  in  the  furtherance  of  railways,  as  weU 
as  in  founding  the  Bank  of  Turin,  he  took  a  leading  part 
These  were  good  in  themselves,  but  Cavour  had  a  patriotie 
end  in  view ;  he  knew  that  they  were  the  sure  basis  of 
nationikl  and  social  improvement,  and  the  best  possible 
introduction  to  it  In  his  study  of  foreign  countries, 
though  he  had  an  open,  penetrating  eye  for  aU  phases  of 
their  national  life,  it  was  with  the  same  continual  reference 
to  the  good  of  Italy  that  he  observed  and  meditated.  He 
was  several  times  at  Paris,  and  at  least  twice  in  England, 
and  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  language  and  economic 
and  political  condition  both  of  England  and  of  Franca  Such 
French  statesmen  as  Guizot  and  the  Due  de  Broglie  he 
highly  esteemed ;  and  he  was  aWays  an  ardent,  though  by 
no  means  uuqualified,  admirer  of  England.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  public  career,  when  his  opposition  to  the  revolu- 
tionary fanaticism  made  him  unpopular,  the  charge  of 
Anglomania  was  frequently  brought  against  him.  During 
these  yea/8,  too,  he  wrote  variouo  reviews,  all  of  whi^ 
give  tho  results  of  studies  bearing  on  the  economic  or 
political  questions  of  the  time,  and  bear,  all  of  them,  the 
impress  of  that  practical  moderation  and  penetration  which 
were  fl';ch  essential  elements  in  his  character.  These  sixtceui 
years  were  in  every  sense  the  training  time  of  Oavout 
Under  the  combined  influence  of  practical  experience 
in  the  conduct  of  business,  and  of  philosophic  insight 
into  the  principles  of  free  government,  as  exhibited 
espedatly  in  England,  he  grew  into  that  capable  man 
who  should  guide  Italy  through  the  troubles  of  a  wcf 
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irfbig  tfcniggia  to  the  hoiumraUe  place  alie  now  oocnpies 
•BKng  the  free  DftfcionB  of  the  eartL  The  yean  of  waiting. 
at  length  came  to  an  end.  Towards  the  end  of  1847  all 
the  pnirinoee  d  Italjr  were  in  a  highlj-wronght  state  of 
lefobtionaiy  excitement.  Fins  IX.,  the  new  Pqpe,  had 
pot  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement^  and,  the  clerical 
and  h'beial  parties  being  thns  united,  the  most  eztraTsgant 
hopes  were  entertained.  The  rerolntion  carried  ereiything 
before  it^  threatening  only  bj  its  growing  Tiolenoe  to  defeat 
iti  own  ends.  Oavonr  saw  the  time  for  action  was  come^ 
and,  along  with  hia  friends  Balbo  and  Santa  Boss,  insti- 
tntsd  at  Turin  a  newspaper  called  the  Bucrgimmto^  as  the 
agan  of  their  common  opinions,  while^  on  the  promnlgation 
of  tiie  nor  oonstitntion  for  fiardinia,  which  he  was  the 
fint  to  suggest,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  CSiamber  as  one  of 
tiie  members  for  the  capitaL  HaTing  long  meditated  on 
the  political  situation  of  Italjr,  and  being  perfectly  at  home 
on  all  political  questions,  he  took  a  decided  attitude  from 
the  beginning.  As  a  conscientious  adherent  of  the 
pdnciplas  of  the  jwU  nUlietif  he  opposed  in  the  firmest 
way  the  irregular  fenrour  of  the  revolution;  and  as  a 
practical  man,  he  was  ready  so  far  to  yield  to  its  f uiy,  in 
order,  by  thus  yielding^  to  command  it  and  utilize  its 
•length.  In  the  same  way  he  desired  to  restrain  the 
▼ic^ence  of  the  war  party;,  but  after  the  example  of 
Puis  had  encouraged  the  people  of  Milan  and  Venice  to 
me  against  Austm,  he  saw  that  the  time  for  politic 
hentation  had  gone  by,  and  with  all  ardour  sounded  the 
can  to  arms.  Again,  when  the  reaction  had  regained  the 
upper  hand  at  N^^les,  and  Badetzki  had  defeated  the 
Sardinian  forces  at  Custozza,  he  was  conyinoed  that  there 
vas  no  more  hope  of  success,  and  counselled  peace.  Still 
more  so  after  NoYara.  In  the  Sardinian  Chamber  parties 
rose  and  fell  without  changing  the  attitude  of  Oavour; 
tesolTed  on  advocating  the  measures  which  were  for  the 
time  most  conduciye  to  the  eood  of  Piedmont  and  of  Italy, 
he  supported  the  party  that  ne  deemed  most  likely  to  carry 
them  out,  without  re§^  to  its  colours.  For  some  time  he 
was  one' qI  the  most  unpopular  men  in  Turin ;  the  adyanced 
poxty  hated  him  for  his  moderation,  and  the  consenratives 
for  his  liberalism;  as  a  moderate  liberal  he  often  stood 
almost  alona  But  gradually  the  real  greatness  of  his 
phsracter  began  to  i^pear  abore  the  contending  elementa 
whidi  snrroonded  and  obscured  it  Passing  on  from  those 
jaaa  of  excitement  and  despair,  when  the  hopes  of  Italy 
leemed  again  indefinitely  deferred,  to  the  l^ginning  of 
1853,  when  the  elections  after  his  first  elevation  to  the 
pcemiecship  took  plaoe,  we  find  the  extreme  left  almost 
annihilated,  and  the  extreme  right  greatly  reduced  in 
monbers.  How  had  this  change  teken  place  t  Fito  years 
of  hard,  adverse  experience  had  taught  his  countrymen  that 
he  was  right.  Opposed  to  the  excesses  of  the  revolution, 
when  the  revolution  was  at  iti  height,  and  to  the  pretensions 
of  dericalism,  when  the  revolution  was  for  a  time  discredited, 
he  was  the  real  fixed  point  in  the  ever-shifting  chaos,  and 
Uie  elements  of  confiudon  gradually  gathered  round  him. 
Time,  that  tests  aQ  opinion  and  all  character,  had  proved 
the  soundness  of  hisL 

From  1850  to  1852  Oavour  was  an  active  member  of 
Aaeg^o's  administnttion ;  from  1852  to  his  death  in  1861, 
he  was,  except  for  a  short  interval,  the  primo  mimster  and 
nrtoal  ruler  d  his  country.  From  1850  to  1855,  when 
Sardinia  began  to  take  part  in  the  Crimean  War,  the  mast 
coQ^AcoouB  feature  in  his  career  was  his  relation  to  the 
dnreh.  With  Ids  usual  penetration  he  soon  perceived 
that  the  pretensions  of  the  party  now  dominant  at  Borne 
were  utteriy  incompatible  with  Uie  rights  of  a  free  modem 
•osietf,  and  that  tiie  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  was, 
ftat  tiie  etate,  whilef  recogniang  the  right  of  the  Aurch  to 
perfect  freedom  within  the  spiritual  sphere,  should  assert 


for  itself  the  same  fraedom  within  the  civil  sphere ;  in  hii 
own  words,  he  desired  a  free  church  in  a  free. state. 
While  an  extreme  party  counselled  the  oonfiscatian  of  tha 
church  property,  Oivour  merely  asserted  the  right  of  the 
state  to  secure  a  more  equitable  distribution  d  it  among 
the  clergy.  On  the  question  of  civil  marriage,  and  of  the 
immunity  of  the  clergy  from  the  civil  jurisdiction,  ho 
asserted  the  principle  that  the  state  should  be  absolute 
master  within  its  0¥m  domain;  with  the  spiritual  rights  of 
the  church  he  nevto  interfered*  Those  years  were  marked, 
too,  by  many  onergetio  measures  for  the  material  improve^ 
ment  of  Sardinia.  The  principles'  of  free  tsade  were 
introduced  as  far  as  possible,  and  a  more  judicious 
taxation. 

Cavour^s  proposal  to  join  the  allianoe  of  the  Western 
powers  against  ftussia  met  with  the  most  violent  opposition 
from  both  the  extreme  parties  in  the  Sardinian  Chamber, 
and  even  some  of  the  moat  influential  members  of  his  own 
cabinet  threatened  to  resign.  But  the  king  supported  him ; 
the  country,  as  a  whole,  trusted  him ;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1855  the  Sardinian  army  was  on  its  way  to  the  East 
This  audacious  step  of  the  Sardinian  minister,  which 
engaged  one  of  the  smallest  kingdoms  of  Europe  in  a  oon« 
filet  among  the  greatest  empires,  cauaed  some  doubtful 
reflections  at  the  various  courts.  It  was  understood  by  all 
as  a  bold  assertion  of  Italy;  and  an  Austrian  minister 
declared  it  a  pistol-shot  fired  at  the  head  of  Austria.  At 
first,  too,  the  Sardinian  army  experienced  a  hard  fortune;. 
It  was  attacked  by  cholera,  and,  for  a  long  time,  no 
opportunity  occurred  for  distinguishing  itself  on  the  field 
of  battla  The  worst  auguries  of  the  opposition  seemed 
destined  to  be  fulfilled,  and  their  fiercest  denunciations  of 
an  expensive  and  Quixotio  expedition  justified,  when  tidings 
came  of  the  battle  of  the  Tchemaya.  The  enthusiasm  waa 
universal,  the  opposition  was  ailenced,  and  Cavonr  rose 
higher  thian  ever  in  the  national  estimation. 

Then  came  the  peace,  oonaiderably  to  the  disappointment 
of  Cavour,  who  had  expected  a  prolonged  war,  and  perhaps 
a  general  state  of  confusion,  in  which  an  adveiiturous  state 
like  Piedmont,  that  had  everything  to  gain,  and  little  to 
lose,  might  greatly  profit  It  was  not  without  great 
hesitation  that  he  resolved  to  be  present  at  the  Congreaa 
of  Paris.  Yet,  when  there,  he  maintained  the  canse  of 
Italy  not  less  eiSectively  than  the  Sardinian  army  had  done 
in  the  Crimea.  In  all  the  questions  that  turned  up  he 
bore  himself  with  such  tact,  knowing  well  how  far  the  ' 
modesty  of  his  position  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of 
sQence,  and  so  skilfully  brought  forward  the  astonishing 
resources  of  a  mind  deeply  versed  in  European  questions, 
that  he  was  immediately  reoognijEed  as  one  of  the  ablest 
living  dipbmatiBts,  and  took  a  place  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  he  represented. 
His  most  ardent  wish  was  to  see  the  grievancea  of  Italy 
brought  before  the  Congress.  Accordingly,  near  the  end 
Of  its  sittings,  Count  Walewaki,  aa  president,  introduced 
the  aubject,  pointing  out  the  danger  to  tiie  European  peace  of 
the  existing  state  of  things,  and  suggested  that  a  note  should 
be  addressed  to  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  counselling  reform. 
This  step  took  the  members  by  surprise,  and  as  Count  Buol, 
the  representative  of  Austria,  protested  against  the  discus* 
sion  of  the  question,  the  matter  ended,  but  not  beforf 
Cavour  had  time  to  plead  the  causo  of  Italy.  Afterwards 
he  followed  up  the  advantage  he  had  gained  by  c 
memorandum  to  the  same  effect'  addressed  to  the  cabinets 
of  London  and  Paris.  Thus  tho  gains  of  the  war  were  not 
alight  The  morale  of  the  Piecbnonteae  army  had  been 
restored,  and  the  name  of  Italy,  not  aa  a  geographical  idea, 
but  aa  a  nationality,  brought  before  assembled  Europe. 
Above  all,  enlightened  Italians  now  felt  that  they  had  found 
a  fTton;  no  aentimental  dreamer  of  liberty,  nor  a  fanatical 
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conspirator,  bnt  a  wise  statesman,  deeply  read  in  the  secrets 
of  European  politics,  capable  of  commanding  at  once  the 
confidence  of  Italy  and  the  respect  of  Europe. 

What  was  scarcely  less  important  was,  that  Napoleon 
and  France  had  become  interested  in  Italy.  Certainly,  if 
Gavonr  had  been  free  to  choose,  he  would  have  preferred 
to  inaogurate  the  regeneration  of  hia  country  under  the 
auspices  of  England.  Her  moral  weight  was  greater,  and 
•he  was  less  likely  to  exact  painful  sacrifices  as  the  price  of 
her  support  His  participation  in  the  Crimean  struggle 
bad  been  abore  all  advantageous  to  England ;  her  liberal 
traditions  and  her  feelings  of  gratitude  alike  led  him  to 
hope  for  her  support  But  to  lus  chagrin,  he  found  at  the 
Congress  that  the  state  of  European  politics  had  made 
England  the  friend  of  Austria ;  and  that  his  adrocaoy  of 
the  union  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  in  opposition  to 
her  Tiews  had  alienated  her,  be  soon  found  out  in  the  cold- 
ness of  the  English  ministers.  Still  he  did  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  discouraged.  .  He  could  count  on  Napoleon  ; 
Russia  was  estranged,  from  Austria,  Prussia  was  her  rival  in 
Germany,  Hungary  was  discontented.  To  isolate  Austria,  to 
make  friends  of  her  enemies  and  rivals,  to  regain  the  good- 
will of  England,-^this  was  now  the  policy  ofCavour. 
The  hostility  of  Sardinia  to  Austria  became  every  day 
more  apparent  and  more  provoking.  The  armaments  of 
Sardinia^  far  too  great  for  the  resources  or  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  the  country,'  pointed  to  war  as  the  only 
solution  of  standing  difficidties.  Accordingly,  at  Plom- 
bi^res,  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  the  programme  of  the  war 
of  1859  was  made  out  by  the  French  Emperor  aud 
Cavour. 

^  These  were  times  of  almost  preternatural  activity  for 
Cavour.  At  one  period  or  other  he  had  filled  almost 
every  office  in  the  administration;  but  in  a  crisis  like 
the  present,  the  constitution  was  suspended,  and  the  prime 
minister  became  a  kind- of  dictator,  taking  upon  himself 
the  entire  government  of  the  country,  home  and  foreign 
affairs,  and  the  ministry  at  war,  as  well  as  finance.  The 
crisis  was  worthy  of  such  a  supreme  effort,  for  bitterly 
disappointed  as  Cavour  and  the  Italians  were  at  the  peace 
of  Yillafranca,  the  power  of  Austria  in  the  peninsula  had 
been  broken,  and  Italy  thenceforward  had  her  destiny  in 
her  own  hands. 

On  the  conclusion  of  peace  Cavour  had  resigned,  but 
he  returned  to  his  post  in  January  1860,  to  resume  under 
different  conditions  the  work  interrupted  at  Yillafranca. 
The«  task  was  a  tortuous  and  delicate  one,  and  required 
akilful  managing.  The  possession  of  Lombardy  and  the 
overthrow  of  Austria  were  the  tangible  results  of  the  late 
campaign.  With  Regard  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  in  the 
further  development  of  events,  four  influences  had  to  be 
considered  : — France,  which  was  bound  by  the  treaty  of 
Yillafranca  to  the  restoration  of  the  old  rulers  of  Central 
Italy ;  Austria,  which  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  this 
and  other  conditions  of  the  treaty ;  England,  where  in 
obedience  to  public  opinion,  which  now  began  to  under- 
stand the  real  issues  at  stake  in  Italy,  the  Oovemment 
inclined  to  let  the  people  have  their  own  way  ;  and  the 
people  of  Italy  itself,  decidedly  anxious  for  Italian  unity, 
but  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  ruinous  excesses  of  1848. 
It  was  now  the  business  of  Cavour  so  to  manage  the  course 
of  diplomacy,  as  to  prevent  a  collision  with  France  or 
Austria,  to  gain  time  for  the  public  opinion  of  Central 
and  Southern  Italy  to  declare  ilaelf,  and  to  avoid  every- 
thin;;  like  disunion  or  uproar  in  brining  the  various 
provinces  under  the  government  of  Yictor  EmmanueL 
First,  then,  in  early  spring,  the  population  of  Tuscany 
and  Emilia  all  but  unanimously  declared  in  favour  of 
annexation,  though  this  result  was  embittered  by  the 
consequent  eeoiion  of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  France^  which 


claimed  these  districts  as  compensation  and  sccunry. 
Cavour  was  severely  reproached  by  many,  and  oln-ve  dl 
by  Garibaldi,  for  this  concession.  But  there  are  three  coa- 
siderations,  which  seem  entirely  to  clear  him  from  any 
appearance  of  want  of  patriotism, — the  necessities  of  his 
position  as  regarded  France,  and  the  facts  that  the  Savoyards 
are  far  more  French  than  Italian,  and  from  a  geographi- 
cal and  military  point  of  view  belong  more  naturally 
to  France  than  to  Italy.  In  the  south,  where  the  Po^ie 
and  the  king  of  Naples  still  maintained  a  settled  govern- 
ment, the  unification  of  Italy  seemed  to  meet  with  greater 
difficulties,  when  Garibaldi  stepped  forward  to  cut  the  knot 
It  was  certainly  not  against  the  will  of  Cavour  that  the 
hero  set  out  on  his  adventurous  enterprise.  He  could 
evidently  do  nothing  else  than  carefully  watch  the  progress 
of  the  expedition,  ready  to  own  or  disown  it,  accoriding  to 
the  event  Accordingly,  on  Garibaldi's  triumphant  arrifs] 
at  Naples,  the  Piedmontese  army  occupied  the  Marches 
and  Umbria,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  plains  of 
Campania  shook  hands  with  the  volunteers  of  Garibaldi. 
The  hero  saluted  Yictor  Emmanuel  king  of  Italy.  Next 
spring  the  first  Itab'an  Parliament  met  at  Turin ;  and 
Cavour  saw  the  dream  of  his  youth  realized.  He  had  seen 
a  new  Italy  spring  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  an  Italy  uf 
representative  government  and  of  enlightened  progress,  the 
mistress  of  her  own  destinies,  and  a  worthy  member  of  the 
commonwealth  of  nations.  Still  much  remained  to  be 
done,  the  sores  caused  by  centuries  of  misgovemmeot 
required  to  be  healed,  the  finances  arranged,  a  navy  created, 
the'  relations  with  the  church  regulated,  and  a  thousand 
other  matters  attended  to,  ere  the  new  Italy  could  answer 
to  the  ideal  in  the  mind  of  Cavour.  And  now  he  was  to 
be  taken  away  in  the  very  midst  of  his  task.  For  many 
years,  and  especially  during  the  slippery  and  delicate  eveots 
of  the  last  year,  and  during  the  harassing  debates  with  the 
Garibaldian  party  as  to  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  volunteers,  he  had  been  doing  au 
amount  of  work  which  no  human  strength  could  bear. 
There  were  premom'tory  sjrmptoms  enough ;  but  the  keen 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  weighing  upon  him  seemed 
to  increase  as  his  strength  declined.  Medical  men  differed 
as  to  the  precise  form  his  disease  took ;  but  that  overwork 
was  the  cause  of  it,  no  one  doubted.  After  some  djys' 
illness,  during  which  his  feverish  talk  ran  ever  on  Italy,  he 
died  on  the  Cth  of  June  1861. 

t  is  needless  to  describe  the  sensation  caused  by  uia 
death,  and  the  passionate  grief  of  every  Italian  patriot. 
It  was  felt  by  every  enlightened  man  that  a  great  and 
beneficent  worker  had  passed  away  from  the  earth.  The 
worthy  countryman  of  Dante  and  Michelangelo,  he  had 
been  privileged  to  achieve  a  mightier  task  than  they ;  the 
one  had  written  a  great  poem,  and  the  other  had  executed 
certain  noble  works  of  art ;  Cavour  recalled  to  life  the 
nation  they  all  loved  so  well. 

Yictor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi  did  their  part  in  the 
consummation  of  the  great  work,  while  without  the  help  of 
France  it  clearly  would  have  been  impossible ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Cavour  was  the  indispensable  petaon  who 
brought  all  the  other  agencies  into  wise  ai^  effective  action. 
To  him  it  is  chiefly  due  that  Italy  anticipated  Germany  in 
the  recovery  of  her  national  rights,  and  led  the  way  in  two 
of  the  most  salutary  revolutions  Uiat  have  taken  place  in 
the  history  of  the  worid.  He,  therefore,  deserves  to  be 
gratefully  remembered  not  only  as  a  true  patriot,  but  as 
one  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Cavour  was  not  eloquent  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  cif 
the  word  ;  but  if  the  force  of  words  is  to  bo  meas>urod  hj 
their  iufluence  on  the  will  of  men,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  speakers  that  ever  lived;,  for  he  achieved  what 
he  did,  not  only  as  the  adviner  of  tho  king,  but  as  the 
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Jader  in  tlie  Bardinfftn  CSiambera.  In  private  life  he  was 
vpagh^  genial,  and  fofgiying.  In  public  Uf e^  as  we  have 
aeen,  Ida  one  paaaion  was  t£e  regeneration  of  Italy.'  In 
/ae^  few  BtateemenliaTe  left  a  more  atainleaa  name  behind 
tfaflm.  He  was  never  married,  and  left  lus  property  to  the 
ddldren  of  his  elder  brother,  who,  it  may  be  added,  was  a 
stuieh  adherent  ol  the  reactionary  party. 

8m  De  k  Bive,  £$  CfomU  d$  Oavmtr  :  HdU  H  Souvmira,  1862 
(tnntlaftad  into  Engliah,  «una  date) ;  and  a  memoir  by  £.  Dicey, 
18«1.  (T.  K.) 

CAYT,  a  name  common  to  several  species  of  Bodents 
bdonging  to  the  family  Cavidcf,  all  of  which,  at  least  in 
the  wild  state,  are  confined  to  the  8onth  American  con- 
tinent They  are  small  creatares,  seldom  exceeding  a  foot 
ia  length,  burrowing  in  the  ground,  and  feeding  entirely 
on  fruibB  and  herbs.  There  are  several  species.  (1.)  The 
Patsgouian  Oa?y  {DotiehotUpatagcmea)^  laiger  than  a  hare, 
hot  somewhat  resembling  that  rodent  in  external  appear- 
aace,  inhabits  the  dry  sterild  districts  of  Patagonia 
aad  La  Plata,  disappearing  wherever  the  country  becomes 
more  humid.  It  is  a  shy  creature,  forming  burrowa  in  the 
esrti^  although  in  districts  where  the  biscacha  is  found,  it 
is  said  .to  avaQ  itself  of  the  subterranean  works  of  the 
kttar.  It  feeds  by  di^,  roaming  in  search  of  food  in  small 
eompanies,  **  hopping,'  says  Darwin,  "  one  after  the  other 
in  a  strai^  line  over  the  gravelly  plain.**  Unlike  other 
csvies,  its  ^es,  like  those  of  the  kangaroo,  are  protected 
6om  the  dare  of  the  sun  by  prominent  eyelashes.  It  is 
corered  with  a  long  dense  fur  of  a  rusty  colour,  and  has  a 
diort  tail  It  produces  two  young  at  a  birth.  (2.)  The 
Restless  Gavy  {Coma  aperta),  fonnd  throughout  Uruguay 
aad  Braadl,  is  supposed  to  be  the  wild  form  of  the  Quinea- 
pig  of  Europe.  It  ii  about  10  inches  long,  is  d^tute  of 
a  tail,  and  weighs  a  little  over  I  lb ;  its  fur  is  long  and  of 
a  nearly  nnifoon  greyish-brown  colour;  The  aperea  is 
rarely  found  in  dty  sandy  localities,  preferring  marshes 
eorered  with  aquatic  plants,  among  which  it  lies  concealed, 
feeding  in  the  early  morning  and  after  sunset  in  the  evening, 
hot  when  the  soil  is  dry  it  forms  burrows  like  the  other 
eavies.  It  is  said  to  live  in  societies  of  from  six  to  eighteen 
individuals,  to  breed  but  once  a  year,  and  to  havis  one  or  at 
most  only  two  young  at  a  birth.  The  Guinea-pig  {Cavia 
tthaya  of  some  authors)  was,  according  to  the  zoologists  of 
tiie  16th  century,  unknown  in  Europe  previous  to  tiie  dis- 
eovoy  of  America,  and  there  is  little  doubt  tliat.  it  was 
introduced  from  the  southern  division  of  that  continent, 
the  name  of  Quinea-pig  being  probably  given  by  mistake 
for  Qnianarpig.  It  differs,  however,  in  many  important 
respects  from  the  wild  aperea.  It  is  somewhat  larger,  as 
mig^  be  expected  in  a  activated  form ;  the  colour  of  its 
fur  is  white,  variegated  with  irregular  patches  of  red  and 
blade  It  perishes  on  the  marshy  soil  which  the  other 
prefers ;  it  produces  a  numerous  progeny  three  times  a 
year;  and  what  is  more  important  still,  the  two  forms  do 
oot  couple  together,  a  difference  which  among  wild  species 
is  usually  held  as  indicating  generic  distinctness.  It 
appears,  from  the  drawing  of  Aldrovandus,  that  the  Guinea- 
pig  had  already  attained  its  present  variegated  colouring 
fifty  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  a  fact  which  has 
led  to  the  supposition  that  it  had  been  previously  domesti- 
ested  by  the  natives  of  South  America.  Mr  Waterhouse, 
howev^,  thinks  it  more  probable  "  that  some  pretty  variety 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  earliest  European  settlers 
in  the  New  World,  and  given  rise  to  its  capture  and 
domestication,  more  especially  as  the  harmless  disposition 
sad  pretty  colouring  of  the  common  Guinea-pig  appear  to 
be  the  Only  daims  of  interest  which  are  attached  to  it " 
(iTatmral  ffutojy  of  the  Mammalia,  voL  ii)  It  is  a 
singularly  inoffensive  and  defenceless  creature,  of  a' restless 
dlspoaifjoiiy  and  greatly  wanting  in  that  intelUgence  which 


usually  characteriios  domestic  pets,  although  it  is  said  to 
show  some  discrimination.  It  is  of  no  particular  serviee 
to  man,  neither  its  flesh  nor  its  fur  being  put  to  use,  while 
the  statement  that  its  presence  is  sufficient  to  drive  off  rats 
and  mice  appears  to  be  without  foundation.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly prolific,  beginning  to  breed  at  the  age  of  two  months; 
the  number  of  young  varies,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
parent,  from  four  to  twelve.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
a  single  pair  of  Guinea-pigs  may  prove  the  parent  stock 
of  a  thousand  individuals  in  a  single  year.  (3.)  The 
Bolivian  Cavy  {Ckivia  boliventit),  found  throughout  the 
higher  regions  of  Bolivia,  usually  at  an  elevation  of  10,000 
or  12,000  feet,  is  exceedingly  shy,  and  livee  in  burrows, 
these  in  some  districts  being  so  numerous  as  to  have 
completely  undermined  the  soSL  (4.)  The  Eock  Cavy 
(Cavia  ruputru),  distinguished  by  its  short,  blunt  nails,  is 
found  in  rocky  situations  throughout  Brazil,  and  is  much 
sought  after  for  its  flesh,  .which  is  considered  a  dainty  by 
the  Indians.  (5.)  The  Southern  Cavy  (Cavia  attstralit), 
common  along  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  forms  deep  burrows, 
with  several  outlets,  in  sandy  declivities,  and  is  said  to 
climb  trees  in  search  of  the  fruit  on  which  it  feeds. 

CAWNPUR  [Cawnpobe],  a  district  of  British  India 
within  the  jurisdicdon  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
North-Westem  Provinces,  lies  in  25'and  26*  N.lat,  and  79* 
and  80*  R  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  province 
of  Oudh,  the  Ganges  River  forming  the  boundary  line; 
on  the  E.  by  Fath^pur  district,  on  the  S.  by  the  JamnA, 
separating  it  from  Hamirpur'and  Jalaun  districts,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Etawah  and  Farrakhibdd  districts.  The  distjict 
is  situated  between  the  Ganges  And  Jamn4  rivers,  and  h  a 
portion  of  the  well-watered  and  fertile  tract  known  as  the 
Duib.  The  general  inclination  of  the  country  is  from  north 
to  south.  Besides  the  two  great  rivers,  the  principal  streams 
are  the  Arand  or  Rliind,  tlie  JCaran  or  Singar,  tlie  Isan,  and 
the  Pandu.  An  extension  of  the  great  Ganges  Canal  also 
passes  through  the  district  The  total  area  is  2336*53 
square  miles.  The  census  of  1872  returned  the  total 
population  of  Cawnpur  district  at  1,156,050,  made  up  as 
follows  :— Hindus,  1,066,786,  or  92*20  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population ;  Muli:-jnmadans,  89,215,  or  7*72  per  cent ; 
Christians  (t.«L,  Europeans,  Eurasians,  and  native  Chris- 
tians), 1054,  or  *08  per  cent  T^tal  number  of  villages 
and  townships,  1985 ;  .total  number  of  houses,  272,232. 
Only  two  towns  in  the  district  contain  a  population  of 
upwards  of  5000  souls,  namely  Cawnpur  town  and  can- 
tonments, population  122,778,  and  Bilhaur,  population 
6954.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  district,  viz.,  2336*53 
square  miles,  1351*42  square  miles  are  cultivated,  and 
236*16  cultivable,  the  remainder  being  uncultivable  waste. 
The  staple  crop  is  wheat,  but  cotton  of  an  excellent  ■ 
quality  has  of  late  years  been  much  cultivated.  The 
principal  industry  is  leather  work,  which  is  very  extensively 
carried  on  throughout  the  district, — Cawnpur  saddlery  and 
harness  being  exported  to  all  parts  of  India.  The  trading 
towns  of  importance  besides  Cawnpur  are, — Bilhaur, 
population  5954 ;  Akbarpur,  population  4911;  and  Kashi- 
pur,  population  4663.  Most  of  the  towns  and  large 
villages  nave  markets  once  or  twice  a  week  for  the  sale  of 
local  produce  and  cattle.  The  only  regularly-constituted 
municipality  in  the  district  is  Cawnpur,  but  ten  small 
towns  have  a  municipal  committee,  tfnd  carry  out  con- 
servancy and  sanitary  arrangements,  &c.,  by  means  of  taxes 
assessed  on  the  householders.  The  last  settlement  of  the 
land  revenue  of  the  district  expired  in  1872,  and  a  new 
one  is  in  progress. 

The  dirtrictreveniwin  1872-7S  wu  £576,687,  of  which  £212,276  ' 
was  deriyed  from  land,  £12,168  from  opdnm,  and  £16,882  from 
•tunpi.    The  district  police  force  In  1878  numbered  556,  costing 
£9166,  St.;  the  village  watchmen,  or  mral  polloe  (maintained  by 
the  villager*),  2986,  estimated  oost.£10.746 ;  nanidpd  poUce,  fbc 
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deTen  towns,  414  officers  and  men,  eoiting  £3188,  ISsr  At  ih« 
charitable  dispensaries  2634  patients  receired  treatment  dorine  1878, 
at  a  cost  cf  £1131,  5d.,  of  which  Government  contributed  two- 
thirds.  The  Goremment  and  aided  schools  in  the  district  in  1873 
nambered  391,  attended  by  10,731  pupils. 

Cawhpue  City,  the  administrative  headquarters  of  the 
district  of  the  same  name,  and  a  large  military  canton- 
ment, situated  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
in  26**  29'  N.  lat.  and  80"  25'  E.  long.  The  river  here  ia 
about  500  yards  wide  in  summer,  but  when  swollen  by  the 
lains  increases  to  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  with  a  strong 
and  rapid  current.  It  is  navigable  southwards  to  the  sea, 
a  distance  of  1000  miles;  and  upwards  as  far  as 
Bnkertil,  300  miles  to  the  north-west  A  bridge  of  boats 
crosses  the  Ganges  at  Cawnpur,  and  the  ghiu,  or  landing- 
places,  on  the  bank  present  a  busy  scene  of  commerce.  The 
city  is  built  on  a  sandy  plain ;  and,  together  with  the 
cantonments,  contained  in  1872  a  total  population  of 
122,710  souls,  classified  as  follows '.—Hindus,  90,582; 
Muhammadans,  31,888;  Christians,  300.  This  classification 
apparently  excludes  the  European  soldiers.  The  canton- 
ment forms  one  of  the  large  military  stations  of  Northern 
India,  and  has  accommodation  fo^  7000  fighting  men.- 
Excluding  the  cantonment,  the  population  within  the 
limits  of  the  Cawupur  municipality  amounted  to  98,476  in 
1872.  The  municipal  income  in  1871-72  amounted  to 
£19,323,  and  the  expenditure  to  £15,639.  Cawnpur  is  a 
station  on  the  East  Indid  Railway,  and  also  a  terminus  of 
the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Bailway.  The  principal 
thoroughfare  in  the  native  town  is  the  Chandni  Chauk, 
or  "street  of  silver,"  upwards  of  100  feet,  in  width. 
Cawnpur  is  noted  for  the  excellence  and  cheapness  of  its 
leather  manufactures,  such  as  saddlery,  harness,  boots  and 
shoes,  &a 

Histoty. — The  importance  of  Cawnpur  city  dates  irom 
its  selection  as  a  military  post,  when  the  Ceded  Provinces 
were  acquired  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1801.  The 
one  CTeat  event  in  its  history  is  the  siege  of  the  British 
position  by  the  rebel  Sepoys  duriug  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
uid  the  treacherous  massacre  which  followed  on  the 
surrender  of  the  garrison.  The  story  of  the  mutiny  and 
massacre  of  Cawnpur  has  been  fully  chronicled  by  Sir  J. 
W.  Kaye,  Colonel  Mowbray  Thomson,  and  Mr  G.  O. 
Trevelyan.  On  the  deposition  of  Mihir^i  BAji  Eao,  the 
last  MarhatU  PeshwA,  or  sovereign  of  PunA,  by  the  East 
India  Company,  he  received  an  annuity  of  £80,000  a  year, 
and  had  a  princely  residence  assigned  to  him  at  Bithur,  a 
short  distance  from  Cawnpur.  Here  he  lived  in  great  state 
until  his  death  in  1851.  His  heir  was  an  adopted  son, 
named  Sirik  Dandhu  Panth,  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Nini  SAhib,  who  succeeded  to  the  late  Peshwa's  estate  at 
Bithur,  and  to  the  great  accumulations  of  wealth  which  he 
bad  left  behind  him.  An  application  of  NAni  Sihib  for  a 
continuance  of  the  annuity  or  pension  granted  to  his  adop- 
tive father  was,  however,  disallowed  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment; and  on  appeal,  this  dedsion  was  upheld  by  the  Board 
of  Control  abd  by  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  For  tiiis 
refusal  to  grant  what  he  looked  upon  as  his  right,  N&ni 
Sihib  cherished  a  bitter  grudge  agamst  the  English,  which, 
however,  he  carefully  concealed  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
mutiny  afforded  him  his  opportunity  for  revenge. 

In  May  1857  the  European  force  in  ll.e  Cawnpnr  cantonment 
consisted  of  a  handful  of  artillery  and  infautry,  making  about  800 


men  in  aU.  The  division  was  commanded  by  Cteneral  Sir  Huflh 
Wheeler.  The  native  troops  t^egan  to  manifest,  early  in  1857,  the 
same  svmptoms  of  disquiet  as  other  native  regiments  stationed  in 
Btngal  and  Upper  India.  When  the  news  of  the  outbreak  at 
Heemt  and  Dtud  reached  Cawnpur,  the  excitement  among  the 
aatlTe  soldiery,  camp  followers,  and  city  poimlation  increased  to 
,«Qok  a  degree  that  Cbneial  Wheeler  deemed  it  expedient  to  throw 


up  defensive  works,  within  which  the  whole  Christian  iiopnlatba 
might  gather  in  evtot  of  a  rising.  Unfortunately,  the  kite  chosen 
for  the  entrenchment  proved  xmsuitable  in  almost  every  resMct 
"The  fortifications,'*  writes  Sir  John  W.  Kay^  "were  sopaltiy, 
that  an  English'  subaltern  could  have  ridden  over  them  on  a  cast 
horse  from  the  company's  stud.  The  earthworks  were  little  more 
than  i  feet  high,  and  were  not  even  ballet-proof  «t  the  crest 
The  apertures  for  the  artillery  exposed  both  onr  guns  and  our  gon* 
ners,  whilst  an  enemy  in  w^acent  buildings  mi^ht  find  cover  on  all 
sidcM."  Towards  the  end  of  May  it  became  evident  that  the  rising 
of  the  Sepoys  was  only  a  question  of  time,  and  acoording^y  aU 
women,  onildren,  and  non-combatants  were  gathered  within  the 
improTised  entrenchments.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  June  the  criib 
amved.  The  2d  cavalry  set  the  example  of  open  rebelHon,  and  wexe 
immediately  followed  by  the  1st  regiment  of  foot  The  treasury 
was  robbed,  and  the  magaxine,  with  its  enormous  snpplies  of  am* 
munition  and  artillery,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  mutineen. 
The  following  morning  the  6dd  and  66th  native  regiments  joined 
their  comrades. 

The  N&ni's  opportunity  hod  now  come.  He  placed  himself  at  the 
head  cf  the  rebels,  and  was  proclaimed  Peshwd  of  the  Marhattib,  in 
feudatoiy  allegiance  to  the  Delhi  emperor.  On  tiie  eth  June  he  sent 
notice  to  General  Wheeler  that  he  was  about  to  attack  the  position. 
Within  this  slight  fortification  upwards  of  a  thousand  souls  had 
taken  relUge,  of  whom  465  were  men  of  all  ages  and  professions. 
Everv  one  able  to  bear  arms  was  told  off  to  the  defence.  At  noon  be* 
can  the  siege,  "  the  miseries  6f  which  to  the  besieged,"  says  Sir  J.  W. 
Kaye,  '*  have  never  been  exceeded  in  the  history  of  the  world.  AU 
the  wonted  terrors  of  a  multitudinous  enemy  without,  of  a  feeble 
garrison  and  scant  shelter  within,  of  the  burden  of  women  andchil* 
dren  and  sick  people,  with  little  to  appease  their  wants  or  to  allay 
their  sufferings,  were  aggravated  by  the  burning  heat  of  the  cKmate. 
The  June  sky  was  little  less  than  a  great  canopy  of  fire  ;  the  sum- 
mer breeze  was  as  the  blast  of  a  furnace ;  to  touch  the  barrel  of  a 
Cwas  to  recoil  as  from  red-hot  iron.  It  was  the  season  when 
opean  strength  and  energy  are  ever  at  their  lowest  point  of 
depression ;  when  military  duty,  in  its  mildest  form  taxes  the  powen 
of  Englishmen  to  the  utmost,  and  English  women  can  do  little  mors 
than  sustain  life  in  a  state  of  languid  renose,  in  shaded  apartments^ 
with  all  appliances  at  command  to  moaerate  the  tempnmtnre  and 
mitigate  -the  sufTering.  But  now,  even  under  the  ficroe  meridian 
sun,  this  httle  band  of  English  fighting  men  were  ever  stnininff  to 
sustain  the  strenuous  activity  of  constant  battle  against  fearful  odds, 
whilst  delicate  women  and  fn^e  children  were  snddenlv  called  to 
endure  discomforts  and  privations  which  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  battle  with  in  atrons  health  under  their  native  skies." 

The  deficiencies  of  the  position  as  a  place  of  defence  soofn  became 
apparent  It  was  exposed  to  a  continuous  cannonade  from  heavy 
siege  guns,  taken  from  the  msgarine,  and  to  a  ceaseless  haO-stonn 
of  musketrv  fire  from  a  range  of  buildings  just  outside  the  entnaieh- 
ments.  AU  attempts  of  the  mutineers  to  push  forward  were  fierody 
driven  back,  and  a  seneral  attack  upon  the'  British  position  was 
defeated  with  heavy  Toss  to  the  assailants.  But  the  contest  was  tot 
nneoual  to  last  loner.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  our  .fifty-nine 
artUleiymen  were  ail  wounded  or  killed  at  their  posts.  On'tbe  eighth 
da^r  of  the  sieffe  a  great  calamity  befel  the  nrnson.  T%»  bouding 
assigned  as  a  shelter  for  the  women  and  chudren  was  burned  down, 
and  the  sick  and  wounded  had  henceforth  neither  toof  over  head  to 
shelter  them  by  day,  nor  any  bedding  between  them  and  the  ban  earth 
at  night  The  miseries  of  hunger  and  thirst  and  disease  were 
now  added  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  and  the  exposure  to  the  burn- 
ing sun.  During  the  three  weeks  which  the  dege  lasted,  250  of  the 
little  garrison  were  interred  in  the  well  within  Uit  entrenchment 

Fearfully  reduced  in  numbers,  with  their  guns  almost  unservice- 
able, their  ammunition-  nearly  expended,  mdA  starvation  staring 
them  in  the  face,  they  found  it  impossible  to  hdd  out  much  kmger. 
When  thus  slmost  at  the  last  extremity  of  despair,  a  written  mee- 
ssge  came  from  the  Hini,  offering  to  provide  a  safe  paaaage  to 
Allahibid  to  all  who  laid  down  their  aims^  The  question  of  c^ta- 
lation  was  long  and  anxiously  discussed  before  the  meastore  waa 
decided  on ;  but  the  consideration  of  the  women  and  children,  and 
of  the  sick  and  wounded,  led  to  the  aoceptanoe  of  the  Kini'e  tcnne 
on  the  26th  June^  and  it  was  arranged  to  eviacuate  the  entrench- 
ment next  mornings  the  "Sini  enga^g  to  provide  safe  oondnct  for 
the  ffarrison  to  the  river  side,  and  sufficient  Doats  to  convej  them  to 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  moninff,  the  remnant  of  the  little 
garrison  left  the  entrenchment  and  feeoly  dragged  themselves  to 
the  river-stairs  appointed  as  the  place  of  emfaarkaUon.  Here  ensued 
the  act  of  treachery  which  was  destined  for  long  years  to  embitter 
the  feelings  between  the  English  nation  snd  the  Indian  laoes.  The 
boats  were  in  waiting  as  arranged,  and  the  embsrkatioa  was  aooom- 
plished.  Ko  sooner,  however,  were  all  on  board  than  on  «  sigiDal 
the  native  boatmen  deserted  their  v^M«  ai^d  dambered  to  abore. 
A  murderous  fire  was  opened  on  the  boats  from  both  sides  of  Urn 
river,  and  presentiy  the  thatched  roofs  ef  the  vessels  burst  into 
flames,  havmg  been  ignited  by  hot  dhdeis.    The  boats  were  a^rtmnd 
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it  t]t*  time  of  ihtSi  abandonmeiit  br  their  crewi.  On  ih»  opening 
of  tlw  fire  erery  attempt  wm  made  to  get  tliem  afloat  in  mid- 
ehaoael,  but  moet  of  them  remained  immovable.  *'  The  dck  and 
veonded,"  aaya  Sir  J.  W.  Kaye,  **«ere  burnt  to  death  or  more 
■otifnllj  tufibeated  by  the  amoke ;  whilst  the  stronger  women 
vith  childrui  in  their  arms  took  to  the  river,  to  be  uhot  down  in 
Um  water,  to  be  aabred  in  the  stream  by  mounted  troopers  who 
rode  in  after  them,  to  be  bayoneted  on  reaching  land,  or  to  be 
Bade  cantivee  and  reserved  for  a  later  and  more  cruel  immolation.** 
The  male  priiouors  were  immediately  killed,  but  of  women  and 
diOdren  it  is  computed  that  200  were  spared  for  the  time  by  order 
of  the  Kind,  and  conveyed  back  to  Cawnpur.  Of  the  boats  which 
got  tfloat  only  one  succeeded  in  forcing  its  wa^  through  the  swarms 
of  enemies  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  of  its  occupants  only  four 
Bsn,  two  officers  and  two  privates,  survived  to  relate  the  story  of 
Cawnpur.  The  rest  of  the  tale  is  soon-told.  £nglieh  troops  were 
being  hurried  forward  by  foroed  marches  to  the  relief  of  Cawnpur 
■nd^  Msjor  Renaud  and  General  Havelock.  On  the  1 2th  July  they 
esoie  up  with  the  rebel  army  at  Fathipur,  and  after  a  sbort  encounter 
^t  could  not  be  called  a  fiffht'— utterly  routed  it  Another  engage- 
Bent  with  a  like  result  tooic  place  at  Aoung  on  the  15  th  July,  22 
BileB  from  Cawnpur.  -  On  this  day,  the  16th,  tbe  Kdni  heard  of  the 
defeat  at  Fathipur,  and  learned  that  Havelock's  little  army  was  in 
fidl  march  upon  Oiwnpur.  Furious  at  the  news,  he  resolved  u]>on 
t  greet  final  act  of  butchery.  Orders  went  forth  for  the  massacre  of 
the  women  and  children,  the  survivon  of  the  dreadful  day  at  the 
river  side.  Four  or  five  men  who  were  among  the  prisonere  were 
frrt  shot  in  the  presence  of  the  liand,  and  uien  the  women  and 
children  were  slewed  to  death  in  their  prison  by  Muhammadan 
batchers  from  the  baiaar,  and  one  or  two  of  the  l«dni*s  followers. 
Their  bodies  (some,  it  is  said,  with  life  not  quite  extinct)  were  thrown 
into  the  well  which  had  served  as  an  improvised  cemetery  during  the 
mem.  After  this  crowning  act  of  infamy  Kdnd  Sdhib  resolved  upon 
naldnjr  one  last  stand  for  Cawnpur,  and  gave  battle  to  Havelocs  a 
bm  mues  south  of  the  city  on  the  10th  July.  The  fight  was  more 
hotly  oontastod  than  those  which  had  preceded  it,  but  ended  in  the 
Buae  result  Daring  the  night  Ndni  Sdhib  fled  with  the  remnant 
of  his  army,  and  the  next  morning  Havelock  entered  Cawnpur,  but 
too  late  to  save  the  captives  whom  he  had  hoped  to  rescue.  A  marble 
duiae  with  a  statue  of  the  Angel  of  Peace  by  Marochetti  now  coven 
the  well,  and  the  sad  scene  has  been  surrounded  by  a  lovely  garden. 
The  spot  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  in  India,  and,  to  quote  the  words 
af  the  legend  round  the  shnne,  wUl  for  ever  be  "  Sacred  to  the  per- 
pgCoal  memory  of  a  great  companv  of  Christian  people,  chiefly 
wooun  and  chudren  **  who  lie  beneath.  A  memorial  (murch  has  also 
baaa  bniU  in  oomineni«ation  of  the  erenta  of  the  aiege.   (W.  W.  H.) 

OAXAH AROA,  or  Cajamaboa,  a  city  of  Peru,  capital  of 
Aproriiioe  of  the  same  name,  in  the  department  of  Trozillo, 
IB  r  7'  a  lat.  and  78^  31'  W.  long.  It  ia  sitnated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Western  Andes,  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the 
Enaejas,  at  an  elevation  of  about  9060  feet  above  sea-level, 
73  miles  K.N.E.  of  Tnmlla  The  streets  are  regular  and 
vide;  bat  the  houses  are  mostly  built  of  cbj.  The 
pdno^ial  buildings  are  the  fine  parish  church,  erected  at 
the  expense  of  Charles  IL  of  Spain,  the  chmrch  of  San 
Antonio,  the  Franciscan  monastery,  a  nunnery,  and  the 
nmains  of  the  palace  of  Atahualpa,  the  last  of  the  Incas 
of  Pem,  who  was  put  to  death  there  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1633.  At  a  short  dlBtanoe  to  the  east  of  the  town  are  the 
deep  sulphur  springs  of  Pultamarca,  called  the  Baiios  del 
Inca,  or  Inca*s  Baths,  which  have  a  temperattuo  of  166** 
Fahr.,  and  are  still  much  freqtfented.  The  manufactures 
ef  Oszamarea  are  woollen  and  linen  goods,  and  steel  and 
iilTer  articles;  also  biscm'ts,  which  are  much  esteemed. 
Hudi  trade  is  carried  on  with  Truzillo ;  and  a  railway 
eonnects  the  town  with  the  port  of  Pacasmayo.  Popula- 
tioD,  about  12,000. 

CAXATAMBO,  a  toVn  of  North  Perd,  120  mQes 
K.K.E  of  lama,  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes,  in 
9*  ^y  a  and  lat.  76^  57'  W.  long.  The  inhabitants,  num- 
bering 6000,  are  occupied  in  rearing  sheep  and  cattle,  in 
i^  oultivation  of  com  and  cochineal  and  the  manufacture 
of  woollen  yam,  and  in  working  the  silver  mines  near  the 
town. 

CAXTON,  WiLUAH  (l*22-a  1491),  the  introducer  of 
pintiag  into  England,  was  bom,  as  he  tells  us  himself, 
m  "lUnt  in  the  Weldei"  The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncer- 
toias  Oldys  places  it  in  1412,  while  his  most  recent 


biographer,  Mr  Blades,  shows  that  it  could  not  havb  boon 
much  later  than  1423.  The  latteV,  however,  fixes  upon 
1422-3  as  the  approximate  date ;  and  this  appears  to  be 
as  near  correctness  as  we  are  likely  to  attain.  1412 
seems  too  early ;  for,  by  the  records  of  the  Mercers'  Com- 
pany we  find  that  in  1438  William  Caxton  was  apprenticed 
to  Eobert  Large ;  and  it  is  far  more  likely  that  he  was 
apprenticed  at  sixteen  than  at  twenty-six.  Robert  Largo 
was  a  man  of  grtet  wealth  and  of  high  position ;  in  1430 
he  was  sheriff,  and  in  1 439  he  celebrated  his  election  to  the 
office  of  Lord  Mayor  with  extraordinary  splendour ;  and 
the  i&ct  that  Caxton  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant  of 
such  distinction  makes  it  nearly  certain  that  he  belonged 
to  a  family  of  considerable  influence.  In  1449  his  master 
died ;  and  it  became  the  duty  of  his  executors  to  place 
Caxton  where  he  could  fulfil  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship. 
They  sent  him  to  Bruges ;  at  least,  we  know  that  he  was 
there  soon  after.  In  this  town  he  entered  into  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  prospered  so  well  that  before  1450 
he  was  considered  substantial  security  for  £110,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  £1000  at  the  present  time ;  and 
eight  years  later  he  had  become  governor  of  the  Company 
of  Merchant  Adventurers.  Caxton  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  considerable  polish,  and  to  have  had  a  high  repu- 
tation for  sagacity;  for  in  1465,  the  treaty  with  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  concerning  the  wool  trade  being  about  to 
expire,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king,  abng  with  Sir  Bichard 
Whitehill,  to  negotiate  its  renewal;  and  this  attempt 
having  failed,  he  was  again  sent  on  a  similar  mission  three 
years  later  by  the  Mercers*  Company,  after  the  marriage  of 
the  duke  to  the  sister  of  King  Edward  IT.  In  the  next 
year,  which  is  worthy  of  note  as  that  in  which  he  com- 
menced his  Reatyell  det  Histoircs  de  Troye,  he  was  con* 
sidered  worthy  to  share  in  the  gift  of  the  ''  vin  d'honneur," 
which  was  presented  by  the  authorities  of  Bruges  only  to 
the  moet  important  men  in  the  city.  In  the  autumn  of 
1470  Caxton  obtained,  and  availed  himself  of,  an  exceUent 
opportunity  for  acquiring  favour  and  influence  in  the 
English  court;  for  Edward  lY.  had,  with  his  sup- 
porters, been  driven  into  exile,  and  had  taken  refuge  in 
Bruges,  at  the  court  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

In  1471  Caxton,  perhaps  because  he  was  beginning  to 
find  the  duties  of  the  office  which  he  held  too  severe  t>r 
his  declining  strength,  or  it  may  be  because  the  interrup- 
tion in  the  wool  trade  to  which  we  have  referred  had 
diminished  his  fortune,  entered  the  service  of  the  duchess 
of  Burgundy,  from  whom  he  received  a  yearly  pension.  At 
her  command  he  continued  the  Hccuyell,  which  was 
finished  in  September  of  that  year. 

About  this  time  Caxton  learned  the  art  of  printing; 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  his  disciple,  says  that  he  was  taught 
at  Cologne  by  Ulrio  Zell ;  but  Worde  is  often  inaccurate^ 
and  he  seems  rather  to  have  had  Colard  Mansion  as  hit 
master.  That  printer  was  at  Bruges;  what  need  then  for 
Caxton  to  go  to  Cologne!  Besides  Caxton's  types  are 
more  like  Mansion's  than  Zell's ;  and,  indeed,  tt  was  long 
before  he  adopted  the  improvements  which  the  latter 
introduced. 

At  what  date  Caxton  brought  his  press  to  England  and 
set  it  up  at  Westminster  is  quite  uncertain.  It  was  pro- 
bably between  1471  and  1477.  1474  is  the  date  of  the 
Oam€  and  Flaye  of  Cheue ;  but  the  tradition  that  thia 
work  was  printed  in  England  may  not  be  correct  He 
received  valuable  patronage,  being  employed  by  Edward 
IT.,  lUchard  IIL,  and  Henry  YII.,  by  the  duchess  of 
Somerset,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  Sir  John  Faatolf,  and  other 
nobles;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  busy  writing  and 
printing  up  to  his  death,  which  occurred  about  1492. 

Of  Cazton*s  private  life  and  character  we  know  very 
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little.  His  temper  Beams  to  have  been  strongly  conserva- 
tive;  he  delighted  in 'the  glories  of  chivalry,  and  declared 
that  he  would  rejoice  in  a  new  crusade  which  should  pre- 
vent its  decay.  This  disposition  was  also  displayed  in  his 
great  slowness  to  adopt  reforms  in  typography.  He  appears 
to  havo  been  a  shrewd  and  courtly  man  of  business,  and 
a  scholar  of  considerable  attainments,  for  he  was  acquainted 
with  French,  Latin,  and  Dutch,  and  was  master  of  an 
EngUsh  style  which  is  both  pleasant  and  vigorous. 

For  an  account  of  his  typography,  see  P&intiko.  Hib 
life  has  been  written  by  Oldys  in  the  Biographia 
BrUanniea,  by  Lewis  (1*738),  by  Charles  Knight  and  by 
Mr  Blades. 

CAYENNE,  an  island  of  South  America.   Sec  Guiaka. 

CAYENNE,  a  seaport  town,  and  the  capital  of  Frencb 
Guiana,  on  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Cayenne,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  in 
4*  5G'  6"  N.  lat  and  52^  20'  W.  long.  The  town  forms 
an  almost  perfect  square,  and  has  clean  and  well-macada- 
mized streets.  The  houses,  mostly  of  two  stories,  are  of 
wood,  strengthened  on  the  first  and  ground  floors  by  brick- 
work, la  the  old  town,  which  contains  the  Government- 
house  and  Jesuits'  College,  the  streets  are  not  so  regularly 
and  well  built  as  in  tho  new.  The  Place  d'Armes,  a  fine 
quadrangular  space,  lies  between  them.  The  streets  are 
lighted  with  oil  lamps,  which  bum  for  nearly  twelve  hours. 
Oiyenne  has  a  parish  church,  three  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
a  nunnery,  and  two  schools;  also  a  bank  and  savings 
bank  under  Government  supervision,  militaiy  and  civil 
hospitals,  and  a  hospital  for  leprosy;  but  it  has  no 
hotel,  theatre,  club,  reading-room,  or  any  place  of  amuse- 
ment. To  the  right  of  the  governor's  house  is  Mount 
C^p6ron,  on  which  stand  Fort  St  Michell,  the  marine 
barracks,  the  signal  station,  and  the  light-house.  Here, 
too,  are  the  capacious  reservoirs  for  the  water-supply  of 
the  town,  the  source  of  which  is  a  lake  to  the  south  of 
the  island.  The  harbour  is  shallow  at  its  entrance,  but 
sufficiently  deep  within  to  float  vessels  of  800  tons'  bnrUien ; 
craft  drawing  much  water  are  obliged  to  load  and  unload 
at  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  town. 
There  is  no  dock  for  the  repair  of  vessels ;  and  tho  quay 
is  small,  though  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  requirements. 
The  principal  eiq>orts  of  Cayenne  are  native  gold,  raw 
sugar,  amotto,  ooooa,  coffee,  limes  (in  brine),  rum,  molasses, 
isinglass,  cotton,  hides.  Woods,  and  spicea  Li  1873  the 
gold  which  paid  export  duty  weighed  2206  lb  troy.  The 
imports  are  French  wines,  spirits,  and  liqueurs  ;  vinegar, 
silk  and  cotton  staffs,  tobacco,  hardware,  glass,  earthen- 
ware, clothing,  preserved  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables,  maize, 
flour,  hay,  bran,  oib,  and  cattle.  The  value  of  the  total 
exporto  in  1873  was  £120,014,  of  the  imports  £282,808, 
—the  import  trade  having  increased  and  the  export  trade 
sensibly  cUminished  during  the  preceding  thirty-five  years. 
In  1872  the  vessels  clec^  were  90,  tonnage  19,688; 
the  vessels  entered,  87,  tonnage  18,530.  There  is  a  regular 
mail  service  between  Cayenne,  tho  West  f  ndies,  and  Europe, 
once  a  montL  The  ports  trading  with  Cayenne  aro  Mar- 
tinique, Nantes,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles,  and  Salem  in  tho 
United  States.  Cayenne  is  the  seat  of  the  Government  of 
French  Guiana,  and  a  penal  settlement  for  political  offenders. 
It -is  provided  with  an  efficient  police  force,  and  is  well 
governed.  Food  as  well  as  clothing  is  exorbitantly  dear, 
the  only  cheap  articles  of  consumption  being  bread  and 
French  wines.  The  temperature  of  Cayenne  is  between  76^ 
and  88^  Fahr.  throughout  the  year ;  but  the  heat  is  tem- 
pered by  easterly  winds.  Between  December  and  March 
a  north  wind  blows,  unfavourable  to  weak  constitutions. 
Yellow  and  other  fevers  often  attack  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  which,  owing  apparently  to  the  vast  swamp  that 
flanl^  oco  sids  of  it  is  far  from  healthy.    The  death-rate 


amongs.  the  coolies  is  espectally  hi^     Populatioiiy  abonl 
7000. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER,  Qimrsi.  Peppo,  BPinn 
Pepper,  Chillt,  a  preparation  from  the  dried  fruit  of  various 
species  of  Capsicum,  a  genus  of  the  Natural  Older  Sota" 
nacem,  to  which  bebng  also  the  potato,  tomato^  and 
bittersweet  The  true  poppers  are  members  of  •  totally 
distinct  order,  the  FiperaeecB.  The  fruits  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Capsicum  have  all  a  strong  pungent  flavour.  The 
capsicums  bear  a  greenish- white  or  violaceous  flower, 
with  a  wheel-shaped  corolla, -flve  anthers  (connivent  and 
dehiscing  lengthwise),  and  an  obtuse  stigma.  Hie  ovaiy 
be<v>mes  a  pod,  consisting  of  an  envelope  at  first  fleehy  and 
atterwards  leathenr,  witUn  wliich  are  the  spongy  pulp  and 
several  seeds.  The  leaves  are  entire,  and  alternate,  or  in 
pairs  bear  one  another;  the  peduncles  are  extra-axiUaiy. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  capsicums,  ranked  by  botanists 
ei  ttier  as  disunct  species  or  as  varieties.  Don,  in  hie  Omend 
System  of  Gardening  and  Botany^  gives  a  list  of  thirty- 
three  species.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  Brasil,  the  West 
and  East  Indies,  and  China.  They  are  now  grown  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  both  for  the  sake  of  ^e  fruit  and  for 
ornament  In  England  the  annual  sorts  are  sown  from 
March  to  the  middle  of  April,  under  a  frama  They  can 
be  planted  out  when  2  or  3  inches  high,  and  in  June 
may  be  transferred  to  a  light  rich  soil  in  the  open  garden. 
They  flower  in  July  or  August,  and  produce  pods  from 
August  till  the  end  of  September.  The  perennial  and 
shrubby  kinds  may  be  wintered  in  m  conservatory.  Several 
species  or  varieties  are  used  to  make  Cayenne  pepper. 
The  annual  or  common  capsicum  (C,  annuum)^  the  €hainea 
Pepper  plant,  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  ^laniardB, 
and  was  grown  in  England  in  1548.  It  is  indigenous  to 
South  America,  but  is  now  cultivated  in  India,  Hnngaiy, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  with  the  other  species  of  capsicum. 
It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  which  attains  a  height  of 
2  or  3  feet,  and  bears  a  pod  usually  of  an  ovate 
shape,  and  yellow,  red,  or  black  in  colour.  The  Spur  or 
Gk>at  Pepper  {C,  frutetcera)  has  been  an  inmate  of  En^ish 
gardens  sinoe  1656.  It  is  a  dwarf  shrub,  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  which  produces  a  small  pod,  having  veiy  pun* 
gent  properties.  0.  tetragtmum,  or  Bonnet  Pepper,  b  a 
species  much  esteemed  in  Jamaica ;  it  bears  very  fleshy 
fruits.  Other  well-known  kinds  of  capsicum  are  the 
Cherry  Pepper  {C.  eeraai/orme) ;  Bell  Pepper  {C,  ffrouum), 
'  which  has  thick  and  pulpy  fruit,  well  adapted  for  pickling ; 
and  Berry  or  Bird  Pepper  (O,  haeoaium).  The  last  men- 
tioned has  been  grown  in  England  sinoe  1731 ;  its  fruit  is 
globular,  and  about  the  size  of  a  cherry.  The  West  Indian 
stomachio  Jfan-dram  is  prepared  by  mashing  a  few  pods 
of  bird  pepper  and  mixing  them  with  sliced  cucumber  and 
shallots,  to  which  have  been  added  a  little  Ume-jmce  and 
Madeira  win&  Chillies,  the  dried  ripe  or  unripe  frait  of 
capsicums,  are  used  to  make  chilly-vinegar,  as  well  as  for 
picklea  Cayenne  pepper  is  manufactured  from  tlie  ripe 
fruits,  which  are  dried,  ground,  mixed  with  wheat  floor, 
and  made  into  cakes  'mtii  yeast;  the  cakes  are  baked 
till  hard  like  biscuit,  and  then  ground  and  sifted.  The 
pepper  13  sometimes  prepared  by  simply  dxying  the  pods 
and  pounding  them  fine  in  a  mortar.  Cayenne  pepper 
is  occasionally  adulterated  with  red  lead,  veimilioD,  odire, 
salt)  ground-rice,  and  turmeric.  The  taste  of  the  pepper  is 
impaired  by  exposure  to  damp  and  the  heat  of  the  son. 
Chillies  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial;  they  are 
eaten  in  great  quantity  by  the  peopb  of  Guiana  and  other 
warm  countries,  and  in  Europe  are  largely  oonsumed  both 
as  a  spice  and  as  medicine.  Their  hot  and  bitlog  taste  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid  Cc^mcime^  m  reddish 
body,  having  a  balsamic  and  extremely  acrid  and  imtatiiig 
odour.     The  Cayenne  pepper  plants,  with  the  leat  oi  tiM 
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^laoacen,  have  nol  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  genera 
<rf  the  most  nearly  allied  order  Atropaceee,  unless,  as  has 
been  affirmed,  these  are  resident  in  the  pulp  of  certain 
sg^ea  of  capsicums.  Medicinally,  Cayenne  pepper  is 
ued  with  cinchona  in  lethargic  affections,  also  in  atonic 
^gout  accompanied  by  flatulence,  and  in  tympanites  and 
psralysisL  It  is  employed  as  a  stimulant  in  those  forms  of 
djspepsia  which  are  due  to  faulty  chymification  and  defeo- 
tife  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  In  malignant  scarlatina  it 
is  used  either  in  the  form  of  a  tincture  or  as  a  gargle.  To 
i»ke  the  tinctue,  a  pint  of  vinegar  is  boiled  with  two 
tshlespoonfnls  of  powdered  chillies  s&id  a  teaspoonfuL  of 
sah^  and  then  strained.  Cayenne  pepper  taken  in  large 
(piantitiee  acts  as  an  irritant  poison.  A  dose  of  powdered 
capsicum  is  from  1  to  5  grs.,  and  of  the  tincture  from  5  to 
16  drops. 

CATLUS,  Anki  Clauds  Philippk  db  TiTBii^BEs, 
OoiCTB  DB,  Marquis  d'Estemay,  Baron  de  Bransao  (1692- 
1765),  was  bom  at  Paris  in  October  1692.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Lieutenant^neral  Count  de  Caylus,  and 
while  a  young  man  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  cam- 
pugns  of  the  French  army,  from  1709  to  1714.  After  the 
peace  of  Rastadt,  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  in  Italy, 
Greece,  the  East,  England,  and  Germany,  and  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  study  and  collection  of  antiquities, 
publishing  several  works  on  the  subject,  among  which  are 
tiie  RteutU  det  AniiquitU  %gypUennes^  Hnuqnes,  grecquei, 
romainei^  3t  pauloitet  (Paris,  1752-5),  Jfumitmaia  Aurea 
Imperatorum  Bomcmamm,  and  a  description  of  the  method 
of  encaustic  paintiog  with  wax  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which 
be  had  rediscovered.  He  was  also  an  admirable  engraver, 
and  he  copied  many  of  the  paintings  of  the  great  masters 
He  did  his  best  to  assist  the  cause  of  art,  by  writing  the 
lives  of  the  most  celebrated  painters,  by  causing  engravings 
to  be  made,  at  his  own  expense,  of  Bartoli's  copies  from 
aadent  pictures,  and  by  publishing  his  NouvtatuB  tvjeU  de 
pdnture  ei  de  sculpture  (1755)  and  Tableaux  tirSe  de  Plliade, 
de  fOdyeee,  et  de  fEnHde  (1757).  Caylus  is  besides  known 
as  the  author  of  a  number  of  romances,  humorous  pieces, 
and  faiiy  tales.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  simplicity, 
generosity,  and  kindliness.- 

CAZALLA  DS  LJL  SiJEBBA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seville,  36  miles  north  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
on  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  town  is  well  laid  out,  and 
contains  numerous  ehurches,  and  there  are  Roman  and 
Moorish  antiquities  in  its  suburbs.  The  neighbouring 
nountaics  are  well  wooded,  and  yield  ores  of  iron,  copper, 
silver,  imd  antimony,  pyrites,  and  variegated  marble.  Tan- 
ning, weaving,  the  malong  of  oil,  brandy,  and  wine,  and 
the  smelting  and  working  of  metals,  are  the  chief  employ- 
ments of  the  inhabitants.    Population,  6850. 

CAZEMBE  is  properly  the  hereditary  name  of  an 
African  chief,  whose  territory  is  situated  to  the  south  of 
Lake  Moero  and  the  north  of  Bangweolo,  between  11^  and 
9*  S  lat  In  the  end  of  the  last  centuxy  the  authority  of 
the  Cazembe  was  recognized  over  a  very  exteiisive  district, 
but  the  prestige  of  the  dynasty  has  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  present  representative  do^  not  even  rank  first  among 
the  tributaries  of  the  Muatiyanvo  of  the  Bua  or  Moluwa 
kingdom.  The  country,  wMch  has  no  more  distinctive 
tide  than  the  land  of  the  Cazembe,  is  estimated  to  have 
an  area  of  120,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
500,000.  It  forms  a  kind  of  hollow  plain,  and  is  richly 
watered  by  numerous  rivers.  Of  these  the  most  important 
is  the  Lu^pula,  which  flows  from  Bangweolo  to  Moero,  and 
format  according  to  the  coxgecture  of  Cameron,  one  of  the 
head  waters  of  the  Conga  The  population  consists 
■ainly  of  two  races,  the  Messiras  and  tiie  Campol61as,— of 
whom  the  former  are  native  and  subjugated,  and  the  latter 
intmaive  and    dominact.      The    Campoldlas    alcne    are 


eligible  to  public  offices,  and  their  language  is  that  spoken 
at  court.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  throughout  the 
country  to  agriculture ;  and  miUet,  maize,  manioc,  sugar- 
cane, yams,  gourds,  and  bananas  are  grown.  Thd  ass  and 
horse  are  both  totally  unknown  ;  sheep  are  very  scarce, 
but  cattie  are  fairly  abundant  Salt  is  obtained  in  various 
places,  and  forms  an  important  source  of  wealth.  Coarse 
cotton  cbth,  earthenware,  and  iron  goods  are  the  chief 
manufactures;  and  slaves,  ivory,  and  ocpper-ore  are  almost 
the  only  exports.  The  Casembe  has  despotic  power,  and 
uses  it  in  a  most  barbarous  &shion.  He  has  600  wives, 
and  his  nobles  imitate  his  example  according  to  tiieir 
meana  On  his  accession  every  new  Cazembe  chooses  a 
new  site  for  his  residence,  and  thus  the  country  cannot 
be  said  to  have  a  permanent  ci^itaL  The  residence  at  the 
time  of  Dr  Livingstone's  journey  'in  1868  was  situated 
about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  small  lake  of  Mofwe;  and 
the  town  occupied,  with  its  caasava  grounds  and  cotton 
fields,  about  an  English  squared  mile,  and  had  a  population 
of  about  1000.  It  is  sometimes  called  Usemba  or  Lunda, 
and  Mag3rar  heard  it  mentioned  as  Tambalameba;  but 
none  of  these  seems  to  be  its  native  name.  In  1796 
the  Casembe  was  visited  by  Manoel  Caetano  Pereira,  • 
Portuguese  merchant ;  and  in  1798  a  more  important 
journey  was  undertaken  by  Dr  Erancesco  Jose  Maria  de 
Laoerda,  a  native  of  S8o  Paulo  in  Brazil  He  died  at 
Tschungu  on  the  18th  of  October,  but  left  behind  him  a 
valuable  journal  In  1802  Honorato  da  Costa,  superin*- 
tendent  of  the  Cassange  factory,  sent  two  native  traders  or 
pombeiroe,  Pedro  Jofio  Baptista  and  Anastacio  Josd,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Casembe;  and  in  1831  a  more  extensive  mis- 
sion was  despatched  by  the  Portuguese  governor  of  Bios  de 
Sena.  It  consisted  of  Major  Jos^  Monteiro  and  Antonio 
Qamitto,  with  an  escort  of  20  soldiers  and  120  negro  slaves 
as  porters;  but  its  reception  by  the  Casembe  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  Another  expedition-  is  said  to  have 
been  undertaken  in  1853  by  a  Mr  Freitas;  and  a  few 
notes  of  a  Moorish  traveller  are  5;iven  in  the  Geographical 
Journal  for  1854«  Livingstone's  visit  in  1868  has  already 
been  mentioned. 

See  the  accoimt  of  Perain*8  Jouniey  in  Annoue  Matiiimot  § 
Coloniaes,  1844,  and  the  Gmsidtraq^es  jpoHlicaa  sobr$  os  desoobrU 
meniot  doe  Fortvguexes  na  Africa,  by  Joa6  Accnrsio  dad  Keres, 
1830 ;  of  Lacerda'8  in  Annasa  for  1844,  1846,  and  1846 ;  of  Baptista's 
in  1848  ;  Monteiro  and  Oamitto,  0  MtuUa  Ccuembe,  Lisbon,  1854 ; 
Tha  Lands  of  the  Caaimhty  published  by  the  Boyal  Geographioa. 
Society  in  1878,  containing  Lacerda  and  Baptista^s  Joumcas,  and  • 
r^m«  of  Mouteiro  and  Ckimitto ;  "  Livingstone^B  Eeiscn  in  Inner 
AMka,"*  1866-1878,  in  Petermann's  UUtiieiXunqeii,  1875 ;  and  liv 
ingstone'a  Laai  JvwnMXe^  1874. 

CAZOBLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Jaen, 
on  the  Vega.  It  is  generally  well  built,  and  contains  two 
ancient  casties  (one  of  them  Arabic),  several  hospitals,  a 
spacious  theatre,  a  very  ancient  church,  and  several  con- 
vents.  It  was  an  important  military  station  under  the 
Moors,  and  has  suffered  frequently  during  the  civil  wars 
in  Spain.  In  1811  it  was  captured  and  partly  burned  by 
the  French,  and  in  1837  it  was  distinguished  in  the 
Carlist  contest     Population,  4980. 

CAZOTTE,  Jacques  (1720-1792),  a  French  author, 
was  bom  at  D^on  in  1720.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  at  twenty-seven  he  obtained  a  public  office  at 
Martinique,  but  it  was  not  till  some  years  after,  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  that  he  appeared  as  an  author.  His  first  attempts, 
a  mock  romance  and  a  coarse  song,  gained  so  much 
popukrity,  both  in  tiie  court  and  among  the  people,  that 
he  was  encouraged  to  essay  something  more  ambitious. 
He  accordingly  produced  his  Boman  ^Olivier,  He  also 
wrote  a  number  of  sportive  effusions,  such  as  DiaUe 
Amoureux,  among  whidi  was  a  continuation  of  Voltaire'e 
Guerre  Civile  de  Genhfe^  the  verisimilitude  of  which  waa 
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Buch  that  no  one  had  the  least  snapicion  of  the  deception. 
From  all  this  gaiety  and  licence  Cazotte  mshed  into  the 
opposite  extreme^  embracing  the  views  of  the  Dlaminati, 
and  declaring  himself  posseted  of  the  power  of  prophecy. 
It  was  upon  this  fact  that  La  Harpe  based  his  funoos  jen 
d'esprit,  in  which  he  represents  Cazotte  prophesying  the 
most  minute  events  of  the  revolution.  Oacotte  was  attached 
to  the  royal  cause,  and^  on  the  discovery  of  some  of  lus 
letters  in  August  1 792,  was  arrested ;  and,  Uiough  he  escaped 
for  a  time,  through  the  love  and  courage  of  his  daughter, 
he  was  executed  on  the  25th  of  the  following  month,  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  1817. 

CEARA,  or  FoBTALEZA,  or  Villa  do  Fobtb,  a  town  of 
Brazil,  in  a  province  of  the  same  name,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Cear^  on  an  open  bay  between  the 
promontory  of  Hararanguape  and  Cape  Mocuripe,  in  3^  42^ 
8.  lat  and  38^  S(y  W.  long.  It  consists  of  a  new  and  old 
town,  and  has  regular  and  well-paved  streets.  Opened  to 
general  trade  in  the  present  century,  it  exports  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar;  but  it  has 
recently  suffered  somewhat  by  the  formation  of  the  new 
port  of  Aracaty,  about  ninety  miles  distant.  In  1871  the 
number  of  British  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  was  45,  with 
a  tonnage  of  28,784.     Population  about  20,000. 

OEBES  of  Thebes,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  mentioned  by 
Plato  in  the  Fkcedo,  and  by  Xenophon  as  distinguished 
both  for  his  virtue  and  for  his  love  of  truth,  was  the  author 
of  a  once  popular  didactic  dialogue,  the  IlCya(  or  Tabula 
Cebetit,  This  work,  which  professes  to  be  an  explanation 
of  an  allegorical  picture,  commences  with  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine that  men  enter  the  earth  from  a  pre-existent  state. 
There  they  have  been  taught  how  to  guide  their  course 
in  this  world ;  but  the  draught  of  oblivion  of  which  all 
must  drink — though  not  all  in  equal  degree — causes  them 
to  forget  the  instruction.  Many  allurements  entice  them 
to  vice,  but  by  patience  and  endurance  they  may  attain 
virtue  and  happiness.  The  sciences — grammar,  geography, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  music— are  declared  not  to  be  the 
true  discipline,  but  yet  to  be  useful,  especially  as  a  kind  of 
restraining  bridle  for  the  young.  From  certain  passages, 
which  are  probably  interpolations,  some  have  supposed  the 
work  to  be  the  production  of  a  Stoic  of  the  same  name, 
who  lived  under  K.  Aurelius.  The  Tabula  CehettM  has 
been  translated  into  all  the  European  languagea  An 
Arabic  version,  with  the  Qreek  text,  and  a  Latin  translation, 
was  published  by  Salmasius  in  1 640.  It  is  usually  printed 
together  with  Epictetus,  as  at  Strasburg,  1806,  and  Paris, 
1826.  Oebes  was  also,  according  to  Suidas  and  Laertius, 
the  author  of  the  *EfiZ6fi7f  and  the  ^pwucot,  which  have 
been  entirely  lost 

^  OEBU,  a  city  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  an  isbmd  of  the  same  name,  alxmt  400  miles 
S.E.  of  llanilla.  It  is  the  oldest  provindal  town  in  the 
archipelago,  and  still  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  built ;  while 
its  position  renders  it  the  chief  oonmiercial  centre  for  the 
Southern  Philippines.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  military 
governor  and  an  alcalde,  as  well  as  of  the  governor-general 
of  the  Tissagas;  and  its  public  buildings  comprise  a 
cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  and  a  lazaretta  It  exports 
sugar,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  sapan-wood,  the  quantity  of  the 
first  two  in  1870  being  114,806  and  40,756  piculs  respec- 
tively. Its  foreign  goods  are  obtained  via  Manilla.  There 
is  an  old  fort  built  of  coral,  and  in  the  island  of  Matan 
opposite  the  town  is  situated  the  grave  of  Magellan.  The 
population,  inclusive  of  the  suburb  of  St  Nicholas,  is 
roekoned  at  34,000. 

OECCO  jyABOOU  (1207-1327)  is  the  popular  name 
of  FEAiroiBoo  DBOLi  Stabiu,  a  famous  msdisval  ency- 
clopasdist  and  poet, — Oecoo  being  the  diminutive  of 
Francesoo,  and  Asooli,  in  the  maiahea  of  Ancona,  the  place 


of  the  philosopher's  birtL  He  devoted  himself  to  the  itndy 
of  mathematics  and  astrology,  and  in  1322  was  made  pro* 
feasor  of  the  latter  science  aUthe  university  of  Bologna. 
It  is  alleged  that  he  entered  the  service  of  Pope  John 
XXTT.  at  Avignon,  and  that  he  cultivated  the  aoquaiot 
ance  of  Dante  Alighieri,  only  to  quarrel  with  the  great 
poet  afterwards ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that,  having  published  a  conmientary  oo 
the  sphere  of  John  de  Sacrobosco,  in  which  he  prcf^ounded 
audacious  theories  concerning  the  employment  and  agency 
of  demons,  he  got  into  difficulties  with  the  clerical  party, 
and  was  condenmed  in  1324  to  certain  fasts  and  prayers, 
and  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  seventy  crowns.  To  ^nde 
this  sentence  be  betook  himself  to  Florence,  where  he  wss 
attached  to  the  household  of  Garlo  di  Calabria.  But  his 
freethinking  and  plain-speaking  had  got  him  many  enemies; 
he  had  attacked  Uie  Oommedia  of  Dante^  and  the  Cantont 
cPAmore  of  Quido  Gavalcanti;  and  his  fttte  was  sesled. 
Dino  di  Garbo,  the  physician,  was  indefatigable  in  pursuit 
of  him  ;  and  the  old  accusation  of  impiety  being  renewed, 
Cecco  was  again  tried  and  sentenced,  this  time  to  the  stakes 
He  was  burned  at  Terence  the  day  after  eentence,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Cecco  d'AscoH  left  many  works  in  manuscript,  most  of 
which  have  never  been  given  to  the  world.  The  book  by 
which  he  achieved  his  renown  and  which  led  to  his  deaUi 
was  the  Acerba  (from  acervus),  an  encyclopedic  poem,  of 
which  in  1 546,  the  date  of  the  last  reprint,  more  than  twmty 
editions  had  been  issued.  It  is  unfinished,  and  consists  d 
four  books  in  secia  rima.  The  first  book  treats  of  astronomy 
and  meteorology ;  the  second  of  stellar  influences,  of  physiog- 
nomy, and  of  the  vices  and  virtues;  the  third  of  minerJs 
and  of  the  love  of  animals ;  while  the  fourth  propounds 
and  solves  a  number  of  moral  and  phjrsical  proUemsL  Of  a 
fifth  book,  on  theology,  the  initial  chapter  alone  was  conn 
pleted.  A  man  of  immense  erudition  and  of  great  and 
varied  abilities,  Cecco,  whose  knowledge  was  based  on 
experiment  and  observation  (a  fact  that  of  itself  is  enou^ 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  crowd  of  savants  of  that  a^, 
had  outstripped  his  contemporaries  in  many  things,  cfe 
knew  of  metaUic  aerolites  andfshooting-stars ;  the  mystery 
of  the  dew  was  plain  to  him;  fossil  plants  were  accounted 
for  by  him  through  terrene  revolutions  which  had  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  mountains ;  he  is  even  said  to  have 
divined  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Altogether  a  femai^- 
able  man,  he  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  many 
Cassandras  of  the  Middle  Ages— one  of  the  many  prophets 
who  spoke  of  coming  light,  and  were  listened  to  hot  to 
have  their  words  cast  back  at  them  in  fi^*inisatiiTM  of 
impiety  and  sentences  of  death. 

The  least  fkulty  of  the  miny  editicms  of  tiie  Jtm^  is  that  d 
Venice,  dated  1510.  The  eadiaet  known,  which  has  beeone  exoca- 
flively  rare,  is  that  of  Breada,  which  has  no  date^  bat  is  ascribed  to 
1478  or  thereabouts. 

CECIL,  RoBBBT,  Earl  of  Sausbubt  (1050-1613),  was 
the  son  of  Lord  Burghley,  whose  character  and  afailitj  he 
inherited,  and  by  whom  he  was  carefully  educated  lor 
political  life.  After  residing  at  Cambridge  and  roproaent- 
ing  Westminster  in  parliament,  he  received  a  post  in  fh» 
French  embassy,  and  was  next  made  Becietary  of  State  wider 
Walsingham.  He  was  also  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  he  snooeeded 
his  father  as  Master  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Wabin^iaiB 
as  chief  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  noteworthy  that^  tiioagh 
his  health  was  delicate  and  his  person  deformed,  he  aerred 
as  a  volunteer  against  the  Armada.  His  career  waa  ainml^ 
a  continuation  of  his  father'a  He  toiled  as  laborioQaly 
and  as  carefully,  and  oarried  ont  the  same  syatem  dt 
espionage  with  equal  snooesa  The  inteiest  which  lie  took 
in  the  domestic  afiairs  of  the  countiy  and  in  the  «^^tt  cl 
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IidaDd  was  &3  great  -,  and  the  object  of  Ida  foreign 
diplomacy  waa  the  aame, — to  prevent  Spain  from  gaining 
g  maiteiy  which  would  be  fktal  to  England.  But  he 
followed  the  wisdom  of  his  father  too  well ;  hia  policy  was 
wantii^  in  <»iginalitj  and  depth  of  insight :  and  he  has 
kftno  mark  npon  histoiy. 

Daring  the  reign  of  the  qneen  he  had  entered  into 
conespondeooe  with  Jamee,  upon  whoee  accesabn  he 
wi3  reappointed  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  and 
was  laisedy  in  suocessiye  years,  to  the  dignities  of  baron  of 
Eseoden,  Viscount  Cranbomey  and  earl  of  Salisbury.  In 
1608,  on  the  death  of  the  earl  oi  Dorset,  he  added  the 
office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  to  that  of  Secretary.  Thus 
be  was  now  at  once  chief  adriBer  of  the  king  as  to  home 
tod  foreiga  affairs,  mediator  between  him  and  the  parlia- 
ment, and  also  the  responsible  manager  of  the  finances  of 
thd  ^ngiiran,  Li  the  last  capacity  his  work  was  by  no 
Buaia  easy.  It  was  Tain  to  hope  to  moderate  the  royal 
«xtia?agance ;  his  attempt  to  obtain  from  the  Commons  an 
increase  of  j£200,000  to  the  royal  income  was  unsuccessful ; 
sad  the  chief  financial  measure  which  he  carried  out  was 
SB  addition  to  the  duties  on  imports.  As  Secretary,  CecQ 
followed  his  Other's  example  with  regard  to  the  Catholics, 
sad  wrote  a  TrecUise  against  the  FapittM,  His  opposition 
to  the  growth  of  SpaniiBh  power  was  consistent,  though  he 
accepted  a  pension  from  the  Spanish  king,  and  refused  to 
taite  with  France  and  the  u  nited  Proyinoes  to  effect  its 
stter  orerUirow. 

Osdl  has  been  much  blamed  for  his  conduct  towards 
fioee  at  the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries.  Of  his  cousin, 
Fiancia  Bacon,  he  appears  to  have  been  jealous;  in  the 
BoUe  qualities  of  the  earl  of  Essex  he  saw  nothing  but  a 
dangerous  hotheadednees ;  and  probably  his  opinion  was 
uukr  about  Baleigh,  who,  though  more  of  a  politician, 
was  usually  as  little  inclined  to  be  cautious  or  conciliatory. 
But  all  this  argues  no  extraordinary  baseness;  he  was 
Mrely  wanting;  hy  nature  and  through  education,  in  breadth 
of  sympathy.  The  aoertion  that  he  was  the  sole  cause  of 
all  Baleigh'a  troubles  is  unfounded,  and  is,  indeed,  contra- 
dieted  by  two  facts  : — ^first,  that  on  his  trial  Cecil  more  than 
OBce  inaiated  that  he  should  meet  with  all  consideration, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  urge  all  he  oould  in  his  own 
ddence;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  after  Cecil's  death  that 
the  fattterest  feeling  against  him  was  displayed,  and  that  he 
was  offiared  as  a  sacrifice  to  Spain.  Besides  his  TrcaitMe 
Qfomtt  ik$  PapitUf  Cecil  published  an  interesting  work  on 
Tk$  SUmU  and  DiffnUf  nf  a  Seeretarp  of  State.  His  corre- 
ipoodsnee  with  James  L  was  publidied  by  Lord  HaOes  in 
1766. 

OEdL,  William,  Lobd  Buboblxt  or  Busleioh  (1520- 
1598),  an  English  statesman,  bom  in  1620,  was  the  son  of 
Bidiard  Cecil,  Master  of  the  Robes  to  Henry  ym.  After 
distingaiahing  himself  at  Cambridge,  he  entered  Cray's 
Im  at  twenty-one,  and  soon  after  obtained  the  rever- 
BOtt  of  the  office  of  emdoi  hreviwn  at  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  He  increased  his  political  influence  by  marriage, 
fint  with  tiie  sister  of  Sir  John  CSieke,  and  then  with  tiie 
^a^ter  <^  Sir  Anthony  Cook ;  and,  at  length,  through 
facDddiip  with  the  protector,  Somerset,  he  became  Secretary 
of  State  in  1548.  After  sharing  the  imprisonment  of 
Sonecaety  his  prudence  and  sagacity  enabled  him  to  regain 
lis  oflloa  under  Northumberland.  Tet,  when  Edward  died, 
ka  ooDtdTod  to  eso^  the  danger  which  threatened  him  on 
sfiry  aida.  He  signed  the  instrument  making  over  the 
oown  to  JJady  Jane  Qrey,  but  only  as  a  witness ;  and  he 
k^  dear  of  religious  difficulties  by  displaying  no  dislike 
to  QathoUeiBiL  Indeed  itis  probable  that  he  really  felt 
Bttk  or  nooa  Ha  eonlessad,  attended  mass,  took  a  priest 
iatohia  liofwa;  ha  esoofted  Cardinal  Pde  from  Brussels, 
and  ealtmlad  hia  friendship.    And,  though  he  opposed 


the  court  party  in  parliament,  and  thus  kept  up  his 
connection   with  his  old  friends,  his  opposition  was  so 
moderate  as  to  be  perfectly  safei    He  maintained  a  constant 
correepondence  with  the  Princess  Eliabeth,  and  on  the 
death   of  her  sister   at    once  prepared  a  proclamation 
declaring  her  queen.      He  was  immediately  appointed 
Secretary  of  State^  and  member  of  the  Friyy  Oonnai ;  and 
from  this  time  he  was  the  fOTemost  minister  ol  the  Ox>wn. 
Foreign  ambassadors  often  regarded  him  as  the  possessor  of 
unbounded  power,  and  as  practically  head  of  tne  Ck>vem- 
ment  and  ruler  of  the  queen,  but,  in  &ct,  his  influenoe  was 
not  so  supreme,  nor  his  favour  with  Elinbeth  so  uniform. 
No  man,  indeed,  oould  always  guide  that  strong-willed 
monarch ;  and  CecQ  had  no  ambition  to  be  a  mere  favourite 
and  tool     Though  not^  an  enthusiast,  and  thou^  he  never 
fon^t  for  a  hopeless  cause,  he  had  far  nobler  aims  than 
personal  advancement      Though  his  statesmanship  lay 
not  so  much  in  a  power  of  de^  and  rapid  insight  as 
in  the  possession  of  a  mind  pc'ient  to  take  account  of 
the  minutest  points,  and  aUe  to  weigh  all  considerationa 
iftipartially,  he  was  capable  of  independent  thought  and 
firm  decision,  and  his  plans  often  conflicted  with  the  incon- 
stant intrigues  of  the  queen.     On  such  occasions  he  did 
not  shrink  from  telling  her  that  she  was  wrong;  he 
rebuked  her  stinginess  and  treachery,  and  he  several  times 
braved  her  passionate  resentment     From  her  acceasicn  he 
was  Secretary  of  State,  and  from  1572  he  was  Lord  High 
Treasurer ;  but  his  services  brought  him  pecuniary  loss, 
and  he  received  no  honours  but  the  Mastership  of  the  Court 
of  Wards,  the  order  of  the  Carter,  and  the  barony  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1571,  after  thirteen  years  of  service. 
He  was  absolutely  incorruptible.     He  refused  to  use  or  to 
sell  the  office  of  Royal  Exchanger,  though  it  would  have 
brought  him  several  hundred  thousand  pounds.     Mendoza 
in   vain  tried  to  bribe  him ;  to  Catherine  of  Medici'a 
splendid  offers  he  replied  that  he  served  none  but  his  Qod, 
his  mistress,  and  his  country ;  and  he  refused  to  share  in 
the  gold  of  which  Drake  had  robbed  the  Spaniards.    Into 
the  deeper  passions  of  his  time  he  did  not  enter.    It  ia 
true  that  as  his  life  advanced  he  grew  more  and  more 
attached  to  the  Protestant  cause.   He  saw  that  his  country 
had  identified  herself  with  that  cause,  and  he  was,  besides, 
firmly  opposed  on  political  grounds  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  Papacy.     He  appears,  however,  to  have  had  no  special 
devotion  to  any  form  of  doctrine  ;  and  he  opposed  the 
persecution  of  loyal  Puiitans  and  of  loyal  Catholics.    When^ 
indeed,  either  Catholic  or  Puritan  beoame  disloyal  or  other- 
wise dangerous  he  lost  all  compunction.     He  hated  and 
persecuted  the  Jesuits  because  they  placed  the  Pope  abova 
the  laws,  but  he  twice  took  the  trouble  to  explain  to  the 
world  that  this  was  the  sole  reason.    He  was  affected  with 
no  inconvenient  weakness  of  sympathy ;  he  could  ruthlessly 
crush    any    one  who  seemed    dangerous  to  the    stateu 
EssentiaUy  honest  as  he  was,  he  scrupled  at  no  espionage 
or  treacheiy  to  gain  the  secrets  of  his  enemies.    Hia 
emissaries  were    everywhere.      He   kept  Herle    in  the 
Marshalsea,    examined    him    before   the    council,    and 
threatened  him  with  torture  that  tlie  Catholic  prisoners 
might  believe  him  to  be  a  martyr  to  their  cause,  and  might 
intrust  him  with  their  plans ;  and  he  made  BlEJiop  Parker 
appear  in  the  guise  of  the  Catholic  Dr  Story  to  take  the 
confessions  of  a  prisoner  whom  torture  could  not  move. 
When  his  policy  was  opposed  to  Spain  he  did  not  scrupb 
to  get  up  djemonstrations  against  the  Spanish  ambassador^ 
and  to  cast  into  prison  all  the  Sp^ish  merchants  in  London. 
Plots  against  his  own  life  never  deprived  him  of  his  calm* 
ness  ;  he  watched  De  Quadra's  conspirators  quietly,  day 
after  day,  though  every  day  he  knew  they  mi^t  attempt 
to  murder  him,  and  let  them  alone  till  he  had  gained  all 
the  information  to  be  got    Day  after  day  Kc^olk  and 
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Arandel  eame  to  the  ooancil  intending  to  amet  him ;  and 
daj  after  day  his  cooL  sagacity  defeated  them.  Tet  when 
occasion  reqoired  ha  knew  how  to  act  with  prompt  and 
Tigorons  decisioa  He  was  always  struggling  against  the 
qneen's  variability.  Being  eager  that  she  ^nld  marry, 
he  urged  her  again  and  again  to  decide  at  once;  and  a  paper 
is  extant  which  he  presented  to  the  queen  when  the  last 
jnarriage  proposal  was  finally  cast  aside.  In  it  he  sketches 
s  great  and  able  policy.  Preparations  were  to  be  made  for 
war  by  land  and  sea ;  honours  and  wealth  were  to  be 
applied  to  attach  the  hearts  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
nation,  and  no  longer  wasted  on  useless  fayourites ;  Irelaad 
was  to  be  ruled  with  attentive  care  and  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit ;  and^  lastly,  there  was  to  be  a  grsnd  alliance  of  all 
^testants — of  England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Scotland,  and 
the  Protestants  in  Germany,  France^  and  Flanders.  With 
T^gard  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  he  pressed  for  the  most 
vigorous  acUon.  Undeterred  by  the  anger  which  Elisabeth 
ahowed  in  striking  his  name  from  the  list  of  lords- 
lieutenant,  he  appeued  at  Mary's  trial  to  meet  her  denial 
of  the  charges  made  against  her  with  a  stem  contradiction. 
When,  at  last,  ElisalMth  signed  the  warrant,  he  ventured 
to  oppose  her  express  wish  by  calling  the  council  to  hb 
own  house  to  discuss  the  matter  ;  and  he  dared  to  inter- 
cede for  Davison  when,  in  a  torrent  of  passion,  she  sent 
him  to  tho  Tower.  The  result  was  that  he  was  fiercely 
ordered  out  of  her  presence,  and  for  two  months  the  queen 
refused  to  see  him. 

In  the  industiy  of  ihe  country  Cecil  took  the  greatest 
interest  He  entertained  the  serious  apprehensions  which 
were  commonly  felt  on  account  of  the  increase  of  importa- 
tbn,  the  exportation  of  gold,  and  the  falling  off  of  agricul- 
ture ;  and  he  protested  against  the  growing  use  of  wine,  silk, 
and  other  foreign  commodities.  To  make  up  for  the  loss  to 
the  shipping  which  the  downfall  of  Catholicism  had  caused 
by  diminishing  the  demand  for  fish,  he  obtained  the  passing 
of  a  curious  law  which  made  the  eating  of  flesh  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  and  on  Wednesday  unless  fish  dishes  were 
also  placed  on  the  table,  a  misdemeanour.  In  short,  Cecil 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  his  country  with  the  most 
painstaking  and  disinterested  laboriousness.  From  the 
peculiarity  of  his  method  of  working  we  have  more  com- 
plete information  concerning  the  details  of  his  career  than 
is  usually  the  case  with  statesmen ;  for  it  was  his  practice 
not  only  to  draw  up  papers  of  advice  to  the  queen,  but  also 
before  deciding  on  any  question  to  set  out  on  paper  all  the 
considerations  on  both  sides ;  and  many  of  these  documents, 
together  with  many  of  the  letters  which  he  either  received 
or  wrote,  can  stiU  be  consulted  (see  Serinia  OecUiana, 
1663,  the  state  papers  published  in  1740  and  1759,  and 
Tyler's  Ancient  LeUen,  1839).  Cecil  died  in  office  in 
August  1598. 

Among  his  writings  are  characteriBtic  Pneepitfor  the  wtUyrdir- 
ing  ofcMnan*i  Uf^  (1637),  and  Th$  JBaoeeution  cfJuaHe$  in  England 
for  tlu  MainUnanei  qf  Public  and  Oharidian  Pwot  (1681  and  1683  ; 
Xatln  version,  1684).  The  latter  is  a  defence  of  the  quern's  commis- 
sloneiB  appointed  to  examine  Papists,  with  special  reference  to  the 
use  of  tortore^  and  a  declaration  that  pnrehr  religions  belief  was 
never  the  canse  of  punishment  An  interestmg  paper  of  adrice  to 
the  Queen  (1683)  Is  to  be  found  in  the  Sotntrs  TntctM,  A  volumi* 
nous  life  by  Nares  appeared  in  1828-81.    See  Froude*s  History, 

CECIXilA,  Saint.  A  passing  word  in  the  very  apoc- 
ryphal legend  of  this  saint  has  caused  her  name  to  be 
one  of  the  best  known  in  the  calendar,  and  of  tenest  in 
the  mouths  of  men.  It  is  related,  among  other  circum- 
stances purely  l^ndary,  that  Cecilia  often  united  instru- 
mental music  to  that  of  her  voice  in  singing  the  praises  of 
the  Lord.  On  this  all  her  fame  has  been  founded,  and 
•he  has  become  the  special  patroness  of  music  and  musicians 
aU  the  world  over.  Half  the  musical  societies  in  Europe 
are  named  after  her,  and  her  supposed  musical  acquire- 


ments have  led  the  votaries  of  a  dster  art  to  find  snlvfects 
for  their  works  in  episodes  of  her  life.  The  grand  paint* 
ing  by  Baphael,  at  Bologna,  in  which  the  saint  is  repra' 
sented  wrapped  in  an  ecstasy  of  devotion,  with  a  small 
"  organ,"  as  it  was  called,-i-an  instrument  resembling  a 
large  kind  of  Pandean  pipes, — in  her  hand,  ia  well  known, 
as  is  also  Dryden's  beautiful  ode 

Her  legend  relates  that,  about  the  year  230,  which  would 
be  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Sevems,  Cecilia, 
a  Roman  lady,  bom  of  a  noble  and  rich  family,  who  in 
her  early  youth  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
had  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity,  was  construned  by 
her  parents  to  marry  a  certain  Valerian,  a  pagan,  whom 
she  succeeded  in  converting  to  CSiristianity  without  infringe 
ing  the  vow  she  had  made.  She  also  converted  her  brother- 
in-law  Tiburtius,  und  a  friend  called  Kaximus,  all  of 
whom  were  mar^rred  in  consequence  of  their  faith.  This 
ii  stated  to  have  happened  at  Borne  when  one  Almaona  waa 
prefect;  but  no  such  name  is  known  to  hbtory.  It  is 
unfortunate  also  for  Cecilia's  claim  to  a  footing  on  the 
solid  soil  of  history,  that  the  earliest  writer  who  makes 
mention  of  her,  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  represents 
her  to  have  died  in  Sicily  between  the  years  176  and  180. 
It  is  absurdly  stated  in  the  Biogravkie  UniverteUe  thai 
Cecilia's  name  u  found  in  the  meet  ancient  martyrologies ; 
whereas,  as  may  be  seen  from  Baronius,  the  earliest  ol 
these  documents  was  compiled  by  Pope  Clement  L  who 
died  in  the  year  100.  The  French  writer  maintains  tliat 
her  body  must  have  been  transported  from  Sicily  to  Romo 
subaequently  to  the  4th  century,  because  the  saint's  name 
is  not  found  in  the  Boman  calendar  compiled  in  the  time 
of  Pope  Liberius  (ob.  363),  from  which  fact  no  such  ooil- 
dusion  can  be  drawn.  The  Boman  tradition  is  that  the 
church  dedicated  to  St  Cecilia  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
house  inhabited  by  her,  at  her  request,  by  Urban  L  aboat 
the  year  230.  We  do  not  reach  any  ground  of  certainty, 
till  we  come  to  the  coundlB  celebrated  by  Pope  Symmachna 
in  the  year  499  (of  which,  however,  some  doubt  the 
authenticity),  in  whose  records  this  church  is  mentioned,  two 
priests  qualifjring  themselves  in  their  subscription  as  priests 
of  the  church  of  St  Cecilia. 

This  church  was  in  a  ruinous  condition  in  the  9th 
century ;  and  Pope  Paschal  L  (ob.  824/  built  it  anew  with 
much  splendour.  In  the  course  of  the  work  he  was,  we 
are  told,  visited  by  the  saint  in  a  vision,  who  informed 
him  where  her  body  was  to  be  found  in  the  cemetery  ol 
Callistuc.  Following  her  indications  he  found  not  only  her 
body  but  those  of  her  husband  Valerian,  her  brother-in-law 
Tiburtius,  their  friend  Maximus,  the  Popes  Urban  L  and 
Lucius  L,  and  900  other  martyrs!  All  these  Paschal 
transported  with  much  solemnity  and  ceremonial  to  the 
new  church  of  St  Cecilia,  which  he  dedicated  to  €k)d,  to  the 
Virgin,  to  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  Saints  Cecilia  and 
Agatha.  Cardinal  Sf ondrati,  nephew  of  Gregory  XIV.  (ob. 
1591),  who  had  his  title  as  cardinal  from  this  church,  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  it ;  in  the  course  of  which  operation  the 
bodies  of  the  saints  were  found,  and  were  on  the  22d  of 
November,  the  day  dedicated  to  St  Cecilia,  in  the  year 
1599,  deposited  in  a  silver  reliquary,  and  placed  by  Clement 
VUL,  assisted  by  twenty-two  canUnals,  in  a  small  crypt 
under  the  high  altar.  The  silver  nm  was  stolen  by  the 
French,  as  their  custom  was,  at  the  period  of  their  first  occo- 
patbn.  One  of  the  best  known  and  most  admired  modem 
statues  in  Borne  is  that  executed  by  Stefano  Mademo  in  the 
17th  centniy,  which  represents  the  saint  recumbent  in  her 
grave-clothes,  and  in  the  attitude  in  which  she  is  described 
to  have  been  found  when  her  tomb  was  opened.  Hie 
church  was  subsequently  "  redecnrated,"— that  is  to  say 
destroyed  as  regards  aiohiteetnral  beauty, — in  1735  by 
Cardinal  Doria,  who  built  heavy  piera  around  the  < 
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of  the  navs,  and  enclosed  with  gratingB  an  tipper  gallery, 
vhich  xaost  hare  been  beautiful,  in  order  to  make  aocom- 
siodation  for  the  nuns  of  the  adjoining  Benedictine 
mooasterj  to  hear,  unseen,  the  services.  Still,  especiallj 
in  ihe  tribune  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  some  interesting 
relics  of  the  old  9th  century  church  may  yet  be  seen  there. 
Hie  carious  mosaics  representing  St  Cecilia,  and  the  other 
ssinta  to  whom  Pope  Paschal  dedicated  the  church,  belong 
to  that  period. 

The  church  of  St  Cecilia  is  situated  at  the  further 
end  of  that  part  of  the  city  called  Trastevere,  near  the  quay 
of  the  Bipa  Qrande,  a  region  which  tradition  declares  to 
have  been  the  earlier  <'Poro  degli  Ebrei,"  or  quarters 
Msigned  to  the  Jews, — a  '*  ghetto,*'  as  the  part  of  the  city 
so  destinad  was  subsequently  called.  Here  it  is  said  that 
8t  Peter,  as  a  Hebrew,  was  lodged  on  his  first  arrival  in 
Bome^  and  hence  began  to  preach  the  gospel. 

This  church  has  from  its  first  foundation  given'  his 
"dtle"  to  a  cardinal  priest  For  many  generations  it 
was  the  enstom  for  the  popes,  accompanied  by  all  their 
cardinals,  to  celebrate  a  •'*  Oipella  papcde  "  here  on  certain 
days  in  the  year.  And  down  to  the  present  time,  on  the 
S3d  of  November  in  each  year,  the  best  church  music  still 
to  be  met  with  in  Rome  (which  is  not,  however,  saying 
Buch)  may  be  heard  in  the  church  of  St  Cecilia. 

CECBOPS,  probably  a  Pelasgian  hero,  vnis,  according 
to  Athenian  tradition,  the  first  king  of  Attica,  and  the 
foonder  of  its  political  life.  He  was  said  to  have  divided 
Attica  into  twdve  parts,  to  have  ihstituted  nuu^page,  and 
i&trodnoed  a  new  form  of  worship.  Some  late  Greek 
writers  held  that  he  came  from  Egypt  He  is  represented 
as  human  as  regards  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  while  the 
bwer  is  ahaped  like  a  dragon. 

CEDAR,  a  name  appliiBd  to  several  members  of  the 
Natural  Order  Contferop.  The  word  Cedc^  (the  Qreek 
KiSffOi)  ia  probably  derived  from  the  Arabic  Kedr,  worth 
or  vsine,  or  from  Eedrat,  strong.  The  name  has  been 
snppoaed  by  some  to  have  taken  its  origin  from  the  brook 
Ce&>ii,  in  JudsBa. 

Tho  Ah4€$  Cednu  or  Cedrvs  Libani,  the  far-famed  Ceda^ 
of  Lebanon,  is  a  tree  which,  on  account  of  its  beauty, 
stateliness,  and  strength,  has  always  been  a  favourite  with 
poeta  and  painters ;  and  which,  in  the  figurative  language 
of  prophecy,  is  frequently  employed  in  the  Scriptures 
as  a  symb(d  of  power,  prosperity,  and  longevity.  It 
grows  to  a  vertical  height  of  from  50  to  80  feet — '*  exalted 
above  aU  trees  of  the  field,"  and  at  an  elevation  of  about 
6000  feet  above  sea-leteL  In  the  young  tree,  the  bole  is 
ttraaght  and  upright,  and  one  or  two  leading  branches  rise 
above  the  rest  As  the  tree  increases  in  size,  however,  the 
upper  branches  become  mingled  together,  and  the  tree  is 
then  clump-headed.  Numerous  lateral  ramifying  branches 
nread  oat  from  the  main  trunk  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
boo,  tier  upon  tier,  covering  a  compass  of  ground  the 
diameter  of  which  is  often  greater  than  the  height  of  the 
tfee.  Gilpin,  in  his  Forest  Scenery,  describes  a  cedar 
which,  at  an  age  of  about  118  years,  had  attained  to  a 
height  of  53  feet,  and  had  a  horizontal  expanse  of  96  feet 
Ihe  branchleta  of  the  cedar  take  the  same  direction  as  the 
brandies,  and  the  foliage  is  very  dense  and  close-woven. 
The  tre^  as  with  the  rest  of  the  fir*tribe,  except  the  larch, 
ii  evergreen ;  the  leaves  are  renewed  every  spring,  but 
their  fall  is  gradual  In  shape  the  leaves  are  straight,  taper- 
'in&  cylindncaly  and  pointed;  they  are  about  an  inch  long, 
;  sad  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  grow  in  alternate  tufts  of 
?  about  thir^  in  number.  The  male  and  female  flowers  grow 
on  the  aama  tree,  ]i>ut  are  separate.  The  cones,  which  are  on 
Am  upper  aide  of  the  branches,  are  flattened  at  the  ends, 
and  are  4  or  5  inchea  in  length,  and  2  inches  wide ;  they 
lake  two  y«ara  to  come  topexfection,andwhilegiowing  exude 


much  reain.  The  scales  are  close  pressed  to  one  another^ 
and  are  reddish  in  colour.  The  seeds  are  provided  with  a 
long  membranous  wing.  The  root  of  the  tree  is  very  strong, 
.and  ramifying.  The  cedar  flourishes  best  on  sandy  loamy 
soils.  It  still  grows  on  Lebanon,  eleven  groves  having  been 
described  by  the  American  missionary  Jessup;  and  pro- 
bably is  to  be  found  over  the  whole  group  of  mountaina 
lying  between  Damascus  and  Tripoli  in  Syria,  which  com* 
prebends,  besides  Lebanon,  the  Mounts  Taurus  and  Amanua 
of  the  ancients.  Lamartine  tells  us  that  the  Arabs  regard 
the  trees  as  endowed  with  the  principles  of  continual 
existence,  and  with  reasoning  and  prescient  powers,  which 
enable  them  to  prepare  for  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 
The  best  known  group  in  the  Lebanon  range  consists  of 
twelve  very  ancient  trees  amidst  a  grove  of  about  400 
younger  ones — apparently  the  yellow  cedars  spoken  of  by 
Lamartine.  They  occupy  b'ttle  knolls  in  the  Jebel-el-Ars, 
a  recess  or  hollow  near  the  highest  point  of  the  mountains^ 
about  15  miles  from  the  sea.  One  tree  on  the  southern 
side  has  a  circumference  of  42  feet  at  its  base.  Lord 
Lindsay  mentions  two  other  cedars  on  the  nort^iem  edge  of 
the  grove,  one  63,  and  another  49  feet  in  girth.  The 
number  of  the  trees  has  been  slowly  decreasing  since  1660, 
when  Belon  counted  twenty-eight  of  them;  nearly  200 
years  later,  when  Dr  Pococke  visited  Syria,  only  15  were  to 
be  seen.  The  wood  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  fragrant^ 
though  not  so  strongly  scented  as  that  of  the  juniper  or 
red-<^dar  of  America.  It  appears  that  the  wood  may  be 
hard  in  portions,  and  sufiidently  close-grained  and  compact 
to  be  carved, — the  fibre  in  mountain-cedars  being  finer  than 
in  those'growu  on  plains.  The  wood  is,  however,  generally 
described  as  a  reddish-white  light  material,  of  a  coarse  grain 
and  spongy  texture,  easy  to  work,  but  liable  to  shrink  and 
warp.  Dr  Pococke  affirms  that  it  does  not  differ  in  appeaf- 
ance  from  white  deal,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  harder.  Aa 
a  firewood,  it  is  said  to  be  inferior,  burning  quickly  and 
evolving  but  little  heat 

The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  Cultivated  in  Europe  for  orna- 
ment only.  It  can  be  grown  in  parks  and  gardens,  and 
thrives  well ;  but  the  young  plants  are  unable  to  bear 
great  variations  of  temperature.  According  to  Gilpin,  the 
English  cedar  in  its  maturer  age  becomes  shrivelled  and 
deformed,  the  body  increaaing,  whilst  the  limbo  shrink. 
In  the  Botanic  Gaitlens  at  Chelsea  are  two  cedars,  planted 
there  in  1683,  which  have  probably  lived  upwards  of  200 
years.  At  Caen  Wood,  Hampshire,  are  four  trees  which 
have  been  growing  since  1756,  and  are  as  m\ich  aa  100 
feet  in  height  The  first  cedars  in  Scotland  were  planted 
at  Hopetoun  House  in  1740 ;  and  the  first  one  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  France  was  brought  from  England 
by  Bernard  de  Jussieu  in  1734,  and  placed  in  the  Jardin 
dea  Plantes.  Cedar^wood  is  earliest  noticed  in  Levitioua 
xiv.  4,  6,  where  it  is  prescribed  among  the  materials  to  bo 
used  for  the  cleansing  of  leprosy;  but  the  wood  there 
spoken  of  was  probably  that  of  the  juniper.  The  term 
Aret  (cedar)  of  Scripture  does  not  apply  strictly  to  onfi 
kind  of  plant,  but  was  used  indefinit^y  in  ancient  times, 
as  is  tho  word  cedar  at  present  The  term  on  ia  ap- 
plied by  the  Arabs  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  to  the  com- 
mon pine-tree,  and  to  the  juniper;  and  certainly  tha 
''cedars"  for  masts,  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxviL  6,  must 
have  been  pine-trees.  It  seems  very  probable  that  tha 
fourscore  thousand  hewers  employed  by  Solomon  for  out- 
ting  timber  did  not  confine  their  operations  simply  to  what 
would  now  be  termed  cedars  and  fir-trees.  Dr  lindley 
considers  that  some  of  the  cedar-trees  sent  by  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre,  to  Jerusalem  may  have  been  procured  from  Kount 
Atlas,  and  have  been  identical  with  the  (kUitri$  quadri* 
valvi$,  or  arar-tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  hard  and  durable^ 
and  was  much  in  request  in  former  times  for  the  building 
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of  temples.  Vie  timber-work  of  the  roof  of  Cordova 
Cathedral,  bailt  ekyen  centuries  ago,  is  composed  of  it 
In  the  time  of  Yitruyiiis  "  cedars  "  were  growing  in  Crete, 
Africa,  and  Syria.  Pliny  says  that  their  wood  was  ever- 
lasting, and  therefore  images  of  the  gods  were  made  of 
it ;  he  makes  mention  also  of  the  oil  of  cedar,  or  eeJrium, 
didtilled  from  the  wood,  and  used  by  the  ancients  for 
preserving  their  books  from  moths  and  damp :  papyri 
anointed  or  nibbed  with  cedrium  were  on  this  account  called 
ctdrcUi  liM.  Drawers  of  cedar  or  chips  of  the  \iood  are 
now  employed  to  protect  furs  and  woollen  stuffs  from 
iognry  by  moths.  Cedar-wood,  however,  is  said  by  Dr 
Fleming  to  be  injurious  to  natural  history  objects  and  to 
instruments  placed  in  cabinet^  inade  of  it,  as  the  resinous 
matter  of  the  wood  becomes  deposited  upon  them.  Cedria, 
or  ceidar  resin,  is  a  substance  similar  to  mastic,  that  flows 
from  incisions  in  the  tree ;  and  cedar  manna  is  a  sweet 
exudation  from  its  branches.* 

There  are  two  subspecies  or  varieties  of  Abies  Cedrus 
— A,  Deodara^  the  deodar,  or  **  god  tree  "  of  the  Hima- 
layas, and  A.  ailantica,  of  thd  Atlas  range,  North  Africa. 
The  deodar  flourishes  in  all  the  higher  mountains  from 
Nepal  up  to  Kashmir,  at  aa  elevation  of  from  5500  to 
12,000  feet ;  on  the  peaks  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
Boorung  Pass;  it  grows  to  a  height  of  60  to  70  feet  before 
branching.  The  wood  is  close-grained,  loog-fibred,  per- 
fumed, and  highly  resinous,  and  resists  the  action  of  water. 
The  foliage  is  of  a  grey-green,  the  leaves  are  slender,  and 
the  twigs  are  thinner  than  those  of  4.  Cedrut.  The  tree 
Is  employed  for  a  variety  of  useful  purposes,  especially  in 
building.  It  is  now  much  cultivated  in  England  as  an 
ornamental  plant  A,  cUlarUica  has  shorter  and  deaser 
leaves  than  A,  Cedrus;  its  wood  also  is  hard,  and  more 
rapid  in  growth  than  is  that  of  the  ordinary  cedar.  It  is 
found  at  an  altitude  above  the  sea  of  from  7000  to  9000 
feet 

The  name  cedar  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  trees.  The 
Bermuda  cedar  (Junipents  bermudiana)  and  the  red  or 
American  cedar  {J,  virpiniana)  are  both  much  used  in 
joinery  and  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils ;  though  other 
woods  are  now  superseding  them  for  pencil-making.  The 
Japanese  cedar  (Cryptomeriajaponica)  is  a  kind  of  cypress, 
the  wood  of  which  is  very  durable.  Another  species  of 
cypres-*!  (Cupressus  thyoides),  found  in  swamps^ in  the  south 
of  Ohio  and  Massachusetts,  is  known  as  the  American 
white  cedar.  It  has  small  leaves  and  flbrous  bark,  and  is 
much  used  for  making  fences  and  lioopers*  staves.  The 
Spanish  cedar  is  a  name  applied  to  the  Juniperus  thttri/era, 
and  also  to  another  species,  J.  oxycedrus.  The  latter  waJB 
much  used  by  the  Oreeks  for  making  images;  and  its 
empyreumatio  oil,  Huilo  de  Cade,  is  used  medicinally  for 
skin-diseases.  A  species  of  cypress  which  has  been 
naturalized  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cintra  is  known  as 
the  cedar  of  Goa.  The  order  Cedrelacem  (which  is  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  Conifers)  includes,  along  vrith  the 
mahoganies  and  other  valuable  timber  trees,  the  Jamaica 
and  the  Australian  red  cedars.  The  cedar-wood  of  Quiana, 
used  for  making  canoes,  is  a  species  of  the  Natural  Order 
AmyridacecPt  Idea  aUissima. 

Tne  importation  of  woods  classed  as  cedars  into  Great 
Brl'i^ain  has  been  free  from  duty  since  1866,  when  the  im- 
ports were  5647  tons,  valued  at  £59,224. 

See  Gordon's  Pinetumj  Loiselenr-DesloDffchamps,  Eistoire  du 
«idr9  du  Liban^  Paris,  1838 ;  Loudon,  Arooretwn  BrUannieum^ 
▼oL  iv.  pp.  2404-2432,  London,  1839;  Marqius  de  Chambray, 
Traiti  pratique  dea  arbres  rfsineux  ooniflres,  Paris,  1846 ;  Dr  J.  I). 
Hunter,  Nat.  BitL  JUview,  Jan.  1862,  pp.  11-18  ;  Brandis,  F&resi 
Flora  o/H.W.  and  Ckntral  India,  pp.  516-625,  Lond.,  1874. 

CEFALU,  a  seaport  town  on  the  north  coast  of  Sieily, 
in  the  province  of  Palermo,  and  39  miles  E.S.E.  of  the 


ti/wn  of  that  name,  in  38^  O'  N.  lat  and  14*  4'  E.  long. 
The  new  town,  founded  by  Boger  L  of  Sicily  in  1131,  ii 
situated  at  the  base  of  a  steep  promontory  1191  feet  in 
height,  which  overlooks  the  magnificent  Bay  of  Cefalo. 
The  houses  are  tolerably  well  built;  and  the  cathedral, 
com;nenced  in  1132,  is  (Ustinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its 
fa^e,  with  antique  pillars  and  mosaics.  Near  it  are  the 
bishop's  palace  and  the  seminary.  The  harbour  is  good,  but 
small;  and  the  trade,  which  is  chiefly  in  oil,  manna,  and 
sardines,  is  inconsiderable.  The  inhabitants,  who  number 
about  10,200,  are  actively  engaged  in  sea-fishery.  The  old 
town  derived  its  name  of  Cep/uUcsdium  or  Cephakedis  from 
the  projecting  headland  mentioned  above,  on  which  it 
stood.  On  the  original  site  are  to  be  seen  a  fine  Saracenic 
castle  and  an  ancient  temple.  The  latter  is  constructed 
of  massive  stones,  and  part  of  its  walls  is  formed  by  the 
side  of  the  hilL  At  first  Cephaloedium  was  possibly  only 
a  fortress  of  the  Himerseans.  In  396  B.a  it  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  Himilco ;  and  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Carthaginian  fleet,  it  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  In  307  B.o.  it  was  taken  by  Agatho- 
cles,  and  in  254,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  by  the  Romana 
In  858  A.D.  the  town  was  captured  by  the  Saracena 

CEHKQIN,  perhaps  the  ancient  Segisa,  a  town  of 
Murcia  in  Spain,  four  miles  east  from  Caravaca.  Its 
houses  are  generally  built  of  marble  from  the  neighbouring 
quarries.  Its  civil,  religious,  and  educational  establish- 
ments are  in  a  comparatively  prosperous  condition.  It 
possesses  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce, 
especially  wine,  hemp,  and  oil,  and  has  several  manufao' 
tories  of  paper  and  coarse  linen.     Population,  6200. 

CELANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Abnuzo 
Ulteriore  and  district  of  Avezzano,  about  seven  miles  east 
of  the  town  of  that  name. '  It  is  finely  situated  on  a  hill 
about  four  miles  from  the  former  bed  of  Lake  Colano,  and 
has  an  interesting  medieval  castle  of  the  15th  century, 
celebrated  for  its  connection  with  the  unfortunate  Counteu 
Covella.  Though  the  town  never  recovered  from  the  ven- 
jgeance  inflicted  on  it  in  1223  by  Frederick  IL,  it  continued 
*  to  be  the  centre  of  a  countship  which  was  bestowed  in 
1463  on  Antonio  Piocolomini  The  chapel  of  this  family, 
in  the  Convent  of  Yalle  Verde,  not  far  from  Uie  town,  is 
worthy  of  notice  for  the  paintings  of  Qiulio  Romano ;  and 
the  town  itself  has  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
Beato  Tommaso  the  .probable  author  of  tibe  Dies  Irai,  The 
population  of  the  commune  is  6673. 

The  neighbouring  lake,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Laeus 
Fueinus,  had  till  the  beginning  of  this  century  an  ftrea  of 
37,990  acres,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  frequent  changes 
of  level  As  early  as  the  1st  century,  the  Emperor  Gau- 
dius  constructed  a  subterranean  passage  by  which  the  8u^ 
plus  waters  found  an  outlet  to  the  liris  or  Garigliano.  No 
fewer  than  30,000  workmen  were  employed  for  a  space  of 
eleven  years ;  and  the  undertaking  seems  to  have  been  as 
successful  as  it  was  bold.  But  in  the  following  reign  the 
passage  was  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair;  and  it  has 
been  reserved  to  the  present  generation  to  see  the  old 
Roman  works  not  only  restored  but  surpassed.  From  1 793 
to  1810  the  lake  had  been  gradually  rising  till  it  was  30 
feet  above  its  former  level;  and  the  attention  of  the 
Neapolitan  Government  was  directed  to  the  danger. 
little,  however,  was  eflFected  till  1852,  when  the  necessary 
works  were  undertaken  by  a  company,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr  C.  Hutton  Gregory,  who  proceeded  to  widen  the 
emissarium  and  support  the  walls  with  arched  work.  The 
shares  of  the  company  were  gradually  bought  up  by  Prince 
Gialio  Torlonia  of  Rome,  who  successfully  carried  on  the 
operations  at  his  own  expense  till  his  death  in  1871. 
About  36,000  acres  of  rich  arable  land  have  been  reclaimed, 
*ind  the  corn-cropa  yield  a  profit  of  from  80  to  36  per  cent 
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^^J^  ^T  V  ?*  ^-  »*y  »^  Strait  of  mSLS 
•nd  bounded  on  the  E  by  the  Strait  of  MoIuccTlt 
•tretchea  4tom  118*  3a  to  125*  40-  P  i«„„  j  / 
«•  45'  S  to  !•  4V  V  llf  J  •.  ^.'ong.,  and  from 
»»  o.  to  1  45  N.  lat,  and  lU  area  is  apuroximatelv 
-tHDUed  at  about  70.000  ^jua,,  ^flea.     It.'^^eS^S^ 

rfV^^'"*  the  lay.  torn  off  from  the  w«t  «de.  1 
««^  of  four  great  peninaplaa,  extending  from  a  com 
PWbvely  amall  nncleua  towards  the  N.E    E    SE.anJq^ 

ToloorTomaib,andBom.     Of  the«,  bay.  the  fint  i.  bj 
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lt»p  0*  CalabM  (S80  mll«  by  MO). 
•^■naDarinletaa^fiff^l^f".  Mo«t  important  amone 

w « Sfno's.tirpSi^aW  ""r-'^' "' 

"^  tad  Kendari  m  V«t\-.  1^  Parre-Parre  on  the 
'i^  idand  U  but  Is;  ?J'ir^  ^  »»'«•  part 
"«««  of  the  whole  ^^L1?"^  *"J*  ^^^  ««"«»1 
•*    WeIW•fined«L^^It^♦f  ^^'^  f'  '«»  mountein- 

<*. Penin.ukraYi,nr°^r '*"*»«''  ««='' 
*«««».    Natnillr^««       ^  P'*"*'  *<>  *  considerable 

««rivepl.faa.S';neo7thTf  °?  ^  t"  ^'^  <" 
howt  ^ccurr^nce    not  Li.  ^^  "'*?*  *"  ""*"<» «  the 

*«  wveTed  Sh  it  ^ll^f"^  •*"'****•  °f  l"'*!  ground 
S^^ch^Sly^ffefeT.!^*"^.  nesufstmc. 
H  hwalt  inTatetl  of  r  "^°'  *''*  ""»'  ^«q»«nt 
**W»th,QtfWtf«!.„.   fooomposition;  but  in  many 

^fwfwn  the  otha«^  l!?^'  .Pf  "orthern  peninsula 
ow  au  or  them  u  obetrocted  by 


^^^r  K.  °^  *^'  ""•  "«•'  important  i*  the  Tam^ 

f^t.  and  ."ricV'tJ^ki^'wiS  SdlS^i/fiT 'a£ 
•cenory  throughout  the  iriand  i.  of  thlm^l  ^ed!^ 

peculiar      The  Zm™.'u  '^^^  "^  ^®''«  than  80  ar« 

of  theL-ii^io^rc:.renryto"S'(5eS^'*'  •"' 

Most  remarkable  are  the  ifoJoL  „.W^  "^"^ 
nowhere  eke  but  in  Batchian^^  "•i'T,  an  ape  found 
small  ox-like  quadrupT^^^  SUrtfc"^'?''' ' 
district.  :  and  the  babim^T!!^  wnaoito  the  mountainon. 

There  ar^  no  Wb«»l^n™  ^V-V^  ""•  ^"1*7* 
the  rhinocero?*n«  the  ^0^^  r*''*!.*^P'''«^ 
buflaloe^  .wine,  and  goaL  I^  „Z,^"^"*^  ^"* 
of  the  usual  dom^tir^Z>'^^e\7T'"''' '^  "'*' 
smaller  numbers  Thouch  tW-  ?  v^',"*  «^^  or 
the  cattle  are  ^  ^e  h^2^'"?  ^^*  ^**^  »t'*''tion, 
a«hipekgorfSly^uJ°J^  T  ""  "^^  '^P"**  »  ^ 

j^^&e  ^ppJ^L'^^Lidiirdahtr '-'  ^^ 

U8  .pecie.  of  b^^Si«  Monrin^  '"•''  ^^    ^*  <^ 
no  fewer  than  86  ar?'«™h!^.^*°fT"°P<"**"*«'«»«V 

chafer,  or  C^i'tte'^eLt'^^*  "^^^  '^"^ 
Equally  remarkaWrjirt.  !t^   "  the  caw  m  19  out  of  30. 

U  the  fb^^nTir  manTliS  ^^^  °'  ^'^i"  "P-'" 
of. the  archipelago  -3  Arf»,tfVT-**T.''?  '"  ""*  »•» 

to  be  tn«.d^^h^siXt  Sr^i'*^7'>r 

remote  region,  i.  highly  «.ggestifk*^  "*"  """^  ""»" 

but'^^K«f";e?Ce't?'""^'*-«"'^"'--'^  -hi 
the  archinelL;  ?>r  f  */^.  *^"  "»  *«  other  iiknds  of 
m^t  S^^SfT  JJ  P"-"".  'J""*  '"^h  food  for  man  the 
nnt  treef^heMJTJ.r'^'-'^'' "!''*''  ''°'^**'  ««'<"x=oa- 
I  fruit,  and  SieXS-  wf^^'*"  °*'"'  P°'"'°'  ''"*  »>«•<»• 

gemuti  palm  furnishes  fibres  for%^  f'tS"  jS  of  tt^ 
Aren^a  »acchcm/»-a  is  manufactured  into  sCr  wd  I 
bejerage  caUed  sagueir;  and  intoxicating  Xnk.  a.! 
prepared  from  several  other  palm.  *  ^ 

'  litt^x  J?;n^^ttn'',lrdV.rert^^^  ''\  ^^^ 

agricultural  pursdt;  and'  theiJ^mtX'^IS^Tnd^.^y 
are   few  and  limited.     The   weavin*,  Tt^?  >naustnea 
prindpally  carri^  on  by  wle^'fl^^a  tl  p^^t'L'* 
for  the  finer  description,  is  tedious  in  tte  «^e       ??^ 
cheap  mtrodnction  of  European  goods  is  graduaUy  le;.^^    * 
^e  amount  of  natire  atuflh.     The  houscs^arerUtT^^ 
and  bamboo;  and  as  the  use  of  diagonal  struts  "-2^^** 
bj,en  introduced,  the  walls  soon  lean  over  from  the  V***'* 
of  the  wind*     The  most  important  of  the  mineral^*** 
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dacts  oi  the  island  are  gold  and  salt ;  excellent  iron  is  also 
founds  tvhich  is  utilized  bj  the  natives ;  and  eoal  of  rather 
poor  quality  has  been  met  with  in  yarions  places,  as  in  the 
district  of  Maros.  ^e  gold-mines  are  mainly  in  the 
northern  peninsula;  but  even  there  the  amount  actually 
obtained  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  formerly.  The  various 
chiefs^  bound  by  contract  to  bring  yearly  a  fixed  quantity 
of  the  metal  to  the  Dutch  authorities,  frequently  fail  in  their 
engagements,  and  many  of  them  have  been  of  necessity 
exempted.  The  gold  is  usually  found  at  a  depth  of  from 
12  to  75  feet;  but  there  are  some  mines  in  Bwool  and 
Tontoli  that  reaok  90  feeL  In  many,  such  as  those  of 
Anlnhulu,  Pagiaraa,  and  Popasatn,  it  is  very  odd,  and  the 
miners  have  to  sit  all  day  in  nitrous  water. 

The  whole  island  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
Datch  Qovemment,  though  a  comparatively  small  portion 
it  nnder  their  direct  administration,  and  a  large  number  of 
petty  princes  are  still  permitted  to  do  very  much  as  they 
please  in  the  internal  management  of  their  territories. 
For  administrative  purposes  it  Is  distributed  among  the 
residencies  of  CelebM,  Manado,  and  Temate,  of  which  the 
two  former  belong  solely  to  the  island,  while  the  third 
includes  a  large  part  of  the  Moluccas. 

The  residency  of  Celebes,  formerly  known  as  the  Qovem- 
ment of  Macassar,  comprises  all  Uia  various  sta^  that 
•orround  the  Qulf  of  Boni,  and  is  divided  into  the  following 
departments  ^—(l)  Macassar,  (2)  the  Northern  Districts, 
(3)  the  Southern  Districts,  (4)  Bulecomba  and  Bonthain, 
and  (5)  Saleyer  and  the  subordinate  islands,  Bnt(m,  Sum- 
bawa,  andBima. 

The  department  of  Macassar,  or  Mangkasara  as  it  is  called 
in  the  native  language,  is  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the 
Dutch  possessioDS.  It  contains  Macassar,  the  capital  of 
the  residency,  which  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
■outhem  peninsula  in  5**  7'  45"  S.  lat,  forms  one  of  the 
principal  ports  in  the  archipelago,  and  has  a  population  of 
from  15,000  to  20,000.  The  inhabitants  of  the  depart- 
ment consist  mainly  of  Macassars  and  Malays  proper, 
Endinese  from  the  Island  of  Flores,  and  inmiigrants  from 
the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Wa^jo.  The  foreign  colonies 
are  each  nnder  the  management  of  a  separate  captain,  and 
tha  Malays  are  also  nnder  the  care  of  a  head  priest  The 
Macassars  proper  are  one  of  the  most  important  peoples  in 
the  island.  They  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  are  well  built 
and  nuacular,  and  have  in  general  a  "  dark-brown  com- 
plexion, a  broad  and  expressive  face,  black  and  sparkling 
ayes,  a  high  forehead,  a  llattish  nose  with  large  alse,  a  latge 
month,  and  black  soft  hair,  which  they  let  hli  over  their 
ahoulders."  The  women  are  sprightly,  clever,  and  amiable, 
and  in  former  times  were  bouj^t  for  krae  prices.  Tha 
men  are  brave  and  not  treacherous,  but  ambitions,  jealons, 
and  extremely  revengefuL  Dmnkenneas  is  rare,  but«to 
gambling  and  cock-fitting  they  are  passionately  addicted; 
and  so  frequent  among  th^  is  the  running  amuck  that  the 
Dutch  jauthorities  had  to  dismiss  the  Macassar  soldiers  from 
their  service.  In  all  sorts  of  bodily  exercises,  as  swinging, 
wrestlings  dancing,  riding,  and  hunting,  they  take  great 
pleasure.  Though  they  caU  themselves  Mahometans,  their 
religion  is  largely  mingled  with  pagan  superstitions ;  they 
wonhip  animaU,  and  a  certain  divinity  called  Karaeng 
Lov^  who  has  power  over  their  fortune  and  health.  Their 
language,  which  belongs  to  the  Ma]a3ro-Javanese  group,  is 
spoken  l^  about  300,000  persons,  in  Macassar  proper,  Qoa, 
Telle,  Sanraboni,  Turateya,  Bulecomba,  Tanralili,  and  a  great 
many  parts  of  ihe  southern  peninsula ;  but  it  has  a  muc!i 
smaller  area  than  the  Buginese,  which  is  the  language  of 
BonL  It  is  very  deficient  in  generalications ;  Uius,  for 
example,  it  has  words  for  the  idea  of  carrying  in  the  hand, 
carrying  on  the  head,  carrying  on  the  shoulder,  and  so  on. 
Vat  has  no  word  for  the  notion  of  simply  canying.    It  baa 


adopted  a  certain  nnmber  of  vocaUea  from  Saoakrit,  Mala^» 
Javanese,  and  Portuguese,  but  on  the  whole  is  remarkablj 
pure,  and  has  undergone  comparatively  few  changes  in  ths 
course  of  the  last  two  or  three  centuries.  It  is  written  is 
a  peculiar  character,  which  has  displaced,  and  probably  been 
corrupted  from,  an  old  form  employed  aa  late  as  the  17th 
century.  Neither  bears  any  trace  of  derivation  from  th* 
Sanskrit  alphabet  The  priests  affect  the  use  of  the  Arable 
letters.  Tlie  literature  is  very  poor,  and  consists  largely  oC 
romantic  stories  from  the  Malay,  and  religious  treatisss  from 
the  Arabic  Of  the  few.originid  pieces  the  moat  important^ 
are  the  early  histories  of  Qoa,  Tello^  and  some  other  states* 
of  Celebes,  and  the  Eapcmg,  or  collection  of  the  decreea  and 
maxims  of  the  old  princes  and  sages.  The  more  modem 
productions  are  letters,  laws,  and  poems,  many  of  the 
last  having  very  considerable  beauty.  For  his  know* 
ledge  of  the  Macassar  the  European  scholar  is  mainlj- 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  B.  F.  Malthes  of  the  Dutch. 
Bible  Society,  who  was  sent  out  in  ld46,  and  has  pubb'shed 
Jfaiatsaartche  Spraakkund  (1858),  MakauaartehrHoi^ 
landsch  Woordenhoeh  (1859),  EtknographMis  AtUu  (1859)^ 
Maka99aartch4  Chresiomaihie  (1860),  and  various  eom-^ 
munications  to  the  /teiUeh.  dtr  morgenL  GeidUck, 

The  department  of  the  Northern  District^  called  alaa 
Maros  (properly  Marusa),  from  the  chief  town.  Ilea  to  the 
north  of  Macassar,  and  is  divided  into  twenty-six  districts^ 
It  is  watered  by  the  River  Maros,.  which  has  a  chapnel  of 
great  picturesqueness  broken  by  waterfalls  and  bordered  bj 
caves.  The  mineral  products  comprise  gold,  marble^ 
porcelain-day,  and  anthracite ;  but  the  extensive  rice-fields 
are  the  principal  source  of  wealth.  The  river  is  con^manded 
by  the  fort  of  Valkenburg;  and  a  great  road,  constructed 
in  1859,  leads  through  the  department  About  &v9  miles 
from  the  town  are  the  warm  mineral  springs  of  Amarang 
and  Magemba.  The  population  is  estimated  at  120,000. 
The  prevailing  language  is  Buginese,  but  Macassar  is  ala» 
spoken  by  a  considerable  number. 

The  department  of  the  Southern  Districts,  or  Takalla,  lies 
to  the  south-west  of  Macassar,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  interposition  of  the  little  independent  atate  «f 
SanrabonL  The  popuktion  is  estimated  at  70,000,  and  the 
language  is  Macassar.  The  people  of  the  district  of  Glissong 
or  Qaleeong  are  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to  a  sea> 
faring  life.  In  1863  the  department  was  increased  by  the 
annexation  of  Turateya,  which  included  the  three  small 
states  of  B^tamo,  Bangkala,  and  Laiicn,  previooaly 
troublesome  by  their  piracies  and  raids.  The  Turatcyans 
speak  a  mixture  of  Macassar  and  Buginese. 

Separated  from  Turateya  by  the  River  Tino  is  the  depart- 
ment  of  Bonthain  and  Bulecomba,  a  thinly-peoj^ed  and 
mountainous  country,  chiefly  remarkaUe  for  ttia  lofty 
summit  of  Lompobattang  or  Dikbuik,  more  familiariy 
known  as  the  Peak  of  &nthain,  which  haa  a  height  oi 
about  11,000  feet  The  soil  is  specially  adapted  for  ths 
culture  of  coffee.  The  inhabitants  are  peaceful  and  well- 
behaved,  but  in  education  and  dvilixation  they  are  len 
advanced  than  those  of  the  departments  already  deocribed 
They  were  formerly  subordinate  to  the  Macassar  kingdom* 

To  the  north'  o^  these  two  states  lies  the  important 
kingdom  of  Boni,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  article  (voL  iv.  p.  32),  and  to  the  north  of  Boni, 
and  separated  from  it  by  the  River  Chinrana,  la  the  rival 
kingdom  of  Wajo  or  Wa^jo,  with  a  coast  line  of  about  50 
miles  along  the  Gulf  of  BonL  It  is  governed  by  about 
forty  chiefs  or  nobles,  who  are  almost  independent  in  the^ 
respective  districts  and  maintain  their  individual  bands  of 
followers,  but  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  overiordahip 
of  the  prince.  The  different  offices  of  the  state  are  not 
unf requently  held  by  women ;  and  the  greatest  importanoa 
it  attached  to  purity  of  descent    The  inhabitaals  ratlief 
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iM^act  th«  caltare  of  the  toQ ;  and  brg»  anmben  of  them 
Toort  to  the  neighbonring  statee  as  tn4era.  The  capital 
V8S  formerlj  Teeora  or  Tonora,  a  krge  straggUng  citj  near 
the  Biver  CSunrana,  embracing  within  its  fortifications  a 
•pace  of  eeTeral  miles  in  circuit  For  nnmeroos  details 
00  this  district  the  reader  may  consult  Handj's  Ifarrat%v9 
^SwmU  m  Borneo  and  CtUUi,  vol  i 

To  the  south-west  of  Wadjo  is  the  kingdom  of  Sopeng, 
irMeh  was  long  connected  by  intermarriages  with  BonL 
The  ground  is  yery  fruitful,  and  large  quantities  of  rice  arc 
exported.  The  capital  was  formerly  a  place  of  the  same 
same  on  the  coast ;  but  the  n^ah  removed  his  residence 
to  S^gkang  on  Lake  Tempo.  Sopeng  recogniied  the 
Datch  Bopremacy  in  1825.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  18,000. 

To  the  north  of  Sopeng  lies  the  territory  of  Adja  Tam- 
karang,  under  the  government  of  the  prince  of  Lidenring, 
who  takes  his  title  from  a  small  principality  of  that  name. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Sadang  River,  one  of  the  moet 
important  of  those  that  flow  into  the  Strait  of  Macassar. 

Roond  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Boni  stretches  the  kingdom 
of  LuTU  (Loewoe),  a  well-peopled  district,  ppoductivo  of 
gold  and  excellent  iron,  but  greatly  depressed  by  an  unsatis- 
factory government  To  the  south-west  of  Luvu  lie  the 
districts  of  Usau  and  Lellevau,  and  aouth  of  theso  the  state 
of  Baikonka  or  Minkoko,  with  ita  capital  Pansulai  on  the 
Golf  of  Boni ;  but  the  whole  of  thia  region  is  comparatively 
unexplored.  The  Minkokos  have  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  and  maintain  a  similar  custom  of 
head-hunting.     Their  language  is  akin  to  Buginese. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  jbfotem  peninsula  is  situated  the 
district  of  ^olean  Rumbia,  conterminous  on  its  north-east 
boondaiy  with  the  more  important  territory  of  Lavui,  which 
ttretches  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Tolo,  and  is  tribu- 
tary to  the  king  of  BonL  The  latter  district  possesses  in 
Kondari  or  Yosmaer's  Bay  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
archipelago,  and  it  carries  on  a  certain  amount  of  traffic. 
Tho  coast  is  frequented  by  numbers  of  the  Bajowa. 
k^  The  rest  of  ^e  lands  that  lie  round  the  Bay  of  Tolo 
^^  belong  to  the  residency  of  Temate.  Conterminous  with 
Lavui  is  the  principality  of  Tombuku,  a  densely-wooded, 
and  partially-explored  territory,  governed  by  an  hereditary 
chief  under  the  sultan  of  Temate.  The  population  is 
mainly  settled  in  the  interior,  and  their  numbers  were 
estimated  in  1852  at  15,000.  They  have  no  regular  coin, 
and  atripa  of  cotton  doth  are  uaed  in  exchange.  Their 
language  seems  to  have  almost  no  connection  with  any  other 
in  the  archipelago.  Among  the  people  along  the  coast 
excellent  workers  in  metal  are  found,  and  eaiihenware  is 
also  manufactured.  The  capital  was  formerly  Lanona ; 
bat  aince  1856  this  honour  belongs  to  Sabita.  At  the  very 
he:;d  of  the  bay  is  the  district  of  Tomore  or  Tomaiki,  with 
&  river  of  the  same  name ;  while  along  the  northern  side 
u^  situated  the  territories  of  Bangay  and  Balante.  From 
the  latter  iron  and  timber  are  exported. 

The  country  that  lies  round  the   Qulf  of   Oorontalo 
[|g^  belongs  to  the  residency  of  Manado,  and  is  divided  into  the 
^^  Minahaasa  or  Confederation  of  Manado,  the  department  of 
Oorontalo,  and  various  states,  such  as  Parigi,  Bwool,  and 
others  that  will  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  article. 

Of  the«a  the  most  important  is  the  Hinahassa,  or 
pn^rly  Ni-mahassa,  of  Manado,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  union  of  thirty-six  states  under  the  Dutch 
supremacy  to  resist  the  claims  of  the  king  of  Bolang,  who 
had  made  himself  at  one  time  master  of  the  district  It 
oocnpies  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  northern  peninsula, 
••nd  is  divided  into  the  five  departments  of  Manado,  Kema, 
tondano,  Amuranfe  and  Bolang.  Of  the  whole  island  it  is 
^emost  distinctly  volcanic  portion,  and  contains  several 
nmntaina  that  have  been  in  active  eruption  within  modem 


times.  The  most  important  summits  are  «noae  of  Klabat 
(65C0  feet  high),  Baputao  (5960),  Engerong  (4050),  Lokon 
(5240),  Prumangan  or  Mahabu  (4300),  Kimavang,  and 
Papelampungan.  In  1806  the  Mountain  Tonkoko  threw 
forth  a  quantity  of  ashes  and  pumice-stone  that  darkened 
the  air  for  two  days  and  covered  the  ground  for  many  milea 
with  a  layer  an  inch  thick.  There  are  nnmeroos  boiling 
springs  and  geysers,  the  most  interesting  being  Lahendang^ 
where  the  C^unt  CSiarles  de  Vidua  de  Consano  met  with 
his  death  in  1830.  An  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to 
several  of  these  volcanio  phenomena  is  given  by  Mr 
Bickmore  in  his  Scut  Indian  Archipelago,  Perhaps  in  no 
part  of  their  possessions  have  greater  and  happier  traua> 
formations  been  effected  by  the  Dutch  than  in  this  district. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  inhabitants  were  still 
savages,  broken  up  into  numerous  tribes  that  were  almost 
never  at  peace  wiUi  each  other,  and  speaking  such  a  variety 
of  dialects  that  hardly  any  village  was  quite  intelligible  to 
its  neighbours.  About  1822  it  was  discovered  that  the 
soil  of  the  mountain  sides  was  fitted  for  the  growth  of 
coffee;  the  cultivation  was  introduced  and  a  system 
established  which  stimulated  the  native  chiefs  to  undertako 
the  management  of  the  plantations.  The  result  has  been 
not  only  to  make  the  Minahassa  one  of  the  best  coffee 
districts  in  the  archipelago,  but  to  advance  the  civilisation 
of  the  inhabitants  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Missions  have 
been  established  by  the  Dutch  Missionary  Sooiety,  and 
have  met  with  the  most  encouraging  success.  In  1859  the 
mission  schools  numbered  102,  and  were  attended  by  89C9 
pupils ;  while  at  the  same  time  12  Government  schools  had 
1 049  pupils  and  28  village  schools  had  1610.  The  various 
local  dialects  are  rapidly  being  replaced  by  Malay,  which 
is  the  language  adopted  for  educational  purposes.  The 
villages,  which  have  grown  up  in  considerable  numbers,  are 
neat  and  tidy,  and  most  of  tiie  houses  are  well  built ;  the 
country  is  traversed  by  good  roads,  finely-shaded  with  trees 
and  in  many  cases  fit  for  carriages ;  and  bridges  have 
been  erected  over  the  rivera  The  trade  of  the  district  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition  and  promises  to  become  more 
important  The  principal  articles  are  the  coffee,  cocoai 
rice,  and  trepang.  In  1858  the  number  of  households 
employed  in  the  coffee-culture  was  12,909 ;  the  number  of 
trees  in  regular  gardens  was  3,449,518 ;  and  their  produce 
for  the  year  amounted  to  22,866  picub.  Since  that  date 
the  plantations  both  of  the  Government  and  private 
speculators  have  very  largely  increased.  The  plant 
suooeeds  admirably  at  a  height  of  from  1500  up  to  4000 
feet  a^>Te  the  sea,  and  proouces  a  fine  kernel  of  a  trans* 
lucent  greenish  blue  colour,  which  is  known  in  the  market 
as  Manado  coffee,  and  brings  a  much  higher  price  thao 
the  Java  growth.  Cocoa'  was  probably  introduced  by  the 
earigr  Spanish  navigators,  but  it  receivtAl  HiHe  attention  till 
about  1822,  when  some  Dutch  and  Ckmese  settlers 
undertook  its  cultvvatioa  Since  that  time  it  has  become 
a  pretty  important  article,  and  has  been  introduced  into 
Oorontalo  and  the  Sangir  Islands  ;  but  the  crop  is  unfor- 
tunately a  somewhat  precarious  one.  The  koffo  or  Manilla- 
hemp  (Musa  textilis)  is  largely  grown,  more  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  oif  Amurang,  where  the  Government  hsts 
established  a  rope  factory.  The  nutmeg,  though  only 
introduced  in  1853,  is  now  cultivated  pretty  extensively. 
Tobacco  is  also  grown,  but  mainly  for  home  consumption. 
The  best  is  obtained  from  the  district  of  Bantek.  The 
populotion  of  the  Minahassa  was,  in  1868,  105,514. 

The  department  of  Oorontalo  comprises  the  various 
districts  of  Oorontalo,  Limbotto,  Bone,  Bintauna,  SuvavSy 
Bolango,  Attingola,  Bualemo,  Muton,  Parigi,  Saossu, 
Posso,  Tongko,  Todjo,  and  the  Togian  Islands.  Ooron- 
talo proper  lies  on  the  north  of  the  Tomini  Bay.  The  in- 
habitants are  mainly  Mahometan  Malays,  and  they  ] 
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ftboat  200  Mftbometan  priests,  most  of  whom  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  The  capital  is  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing town  with  considerable  trade ;  it  has  a  Dutch  garrison 
and  fort,  and  a  Christian  school  The  rivers  and  lake 
furnish  abundance  of  fish,  and  almost  every  house  has  a 
pond  attached  for  keeping  those  captured  alive.  Limbotto, 
a  small  state  of  about  6000  inhabitants,  since  1865  under 
Dutch  direction,  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  Bay  of 
Kwandang  and  the  gold-mines  of  Limbotto,  Bulatu,  and 
Sulametta.  Muton  possesses  several  gold  mines.  The 
village  of  that  name  lies  in  0**  23'  N.  lat.  and  121**  30' 
18"  K  long.  Along  the  northern  coast  to  the  north  of 
Muton  b'e  l^e  states  of  Palele,  Bwool,  and  Tontoli,  of  which 
the  second  is  the  most  important,  being  traversed  by 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  island,  and  possessing 
valuable  gold-mines  and  great  numbers  of  sago-palms. 
The  composition  of  its  population  in  1870  was  (according 
to  J.  G.  F.  Riedel  in  the  Tijdtchrift  voor  Indische  Tool-, 
Land-,  m  Volkenkunde,  1874)  4229  natives,  726  from 
Gorontalo  and  Limbotto,  466  from  Kayeli,  230  Buginese, 
84  Tontoli,  38  Mandhareso,  and  22  Arabs.  Tontoli  was 
formerly  the  resort  of  pirates,  but  in  1822  it  was  cleared 
by  Captain  De  Man. 

Along  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Gorontalo  stretches 
the  country  of  Parigi  from  Amphibabu  to  the  River  Dulagu. 
It  has  a  very  fertile  territory,  and  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  with  Falos  and  Dongala,  the  districts  on  Tomini 
Bay,  and  Singapore.  The  exports  are  gold,  horses,  cocoa- 
nuts,  bananas,  and  a  kind  of  resin  called  daraar.  Parigi 
recognized  the  Dutch  supremacy  in  I860,  but  has  pre- 
served its  autonomy,  and  is  governed  by  a  prince  and 
several  chiefs.     The  principal  village  is  Parigi  di  Atas. 

On  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  and  forming  as  it  were 
the  nucleus  from  which  the  peninsulas  spring,  lie  the 
districts  of  Dongala,  Palos,  and  Kayeli.  Dongala  is  situated 
on  the  Bay  of  Palos,  and  is  governed  by  a  rajah  who 
recognized  Dutch  supremacy  in  1824.  Palos  is  governed 
by  an  independent  chief,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  town  is  situated  in  0^  57'  S.  lat  and  119"*  34'  E.  long., 
and  is  eonneoted  by  road  with  Parigi  and  Boni  Its 
inhabitants  carry  on  an  active  trade  boUi  by  sea  and  land. 
The  kingdom  of  Kayeli  was  at  one  time  under  the  sultan 
of  Temate,  passed  l^  conquest  to  the  people  of  Macassar, 
was  restored  to  the  sultan  by  the  treaty  of  Bonga,  and  was 
by  him  presented  to  the  Dutch^  whose  authority  was  only 
recognized  in  1854.  The  soil  is  well  fitted  for  enltivation, 
and  yields  coffee  and  cocoa-nuts  for  export.  The  kingdom 
of  Mandhar  lies  further  south,  and  is  governed  by  seven 
chiefs,  who  take  their  titles  from  the  seven  prindpd  rivers, 
and  tni  1854  recognized  the  supremacy  of  Boni  The  in- 
habitants speak  a  distinct  language.  Those  on  the  coast 
are  nominal  Mahometans,  those  inland  are  still  pogan.  They 
are  active  traders,  and  take  voyages  to  Java,  Beneoolen, 
Malacca,  Singapore,  and  Manilla.  Tora^ja,  which  lies 
further  inland,  is  possessed  by  a  wild  pagan  race,  who 
keep  themselves  apart  from  all  intercourse,  and  are  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

Celebes  wss  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  -century,  the  exact  data  assigned 
by  some  authorities  being  1512.  The  name  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  native  origin,  and  the  plural  form  is 
probably  due  to  the  belief  that  the  different  peninsulas 
(fere  so  many  separate  islands.  At  the  time  of  the 
Portuguese  discovery,  the  Macassars  were  the  most  powerful 
people  fc  the  island,  having  successfully  defended  them- 
selves against  the  king  of  the  Moluccas  and  the  sultan  of 
Temate.  In  1609  the  English  attempted  to  gain  a 
footing.  At  what  time  the  Dutch  first  arrived  is  not 
net'tainly  known,  but  it  was  very  probably  in  the  end  of 
the  16th  or  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  since  in  1607 


they  formed  a  connection  with  Macassar.  In  the  ye^ 
1611  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Company  obtained  tiie 
monopoly  of  trade  on  the  Island  of  Buton;  and  in  1618 
an  insurrection  in  Macassar  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  definite  establishment  there.  In  1660  th^ 
kingdom  was  finally  subjugated  by  Van  Dam  and  Tiuit- 
man,  with  a  fleet  of  33  ships  and  a  force  of  2700  men. 
In  1666  the  war  broke  out  anew  ;  but  it  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  Speelman  in  the  followmg  year,  and  the  treaty 
of  Bonga  or  Banga  was  signed,  by  which  the  Dutch  were 
recognized  as  the  protectors  and  mediators  of  the  different 
states  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty.  In  1683  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  island  was  conquered  by  Robert 
Paddenburg,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
governor  of  the  Moluccas.  In  1703  a  fort  was  erected  at 
Manado.  The  kingdom  of  Boni  was  successfully  attacked 
by  Yan  Geen  in  1824,  and  in  August  of  that  year  the 
Bonga  treaty  was  renewed  in  a  ^eatly  modified  form. 
Since  then  the  principal  military  event  is  the  Boni  insure 
rection,  which  was  quelled  in  1859.  With  the  exception 
of  Manado,  the  Dutch  settiements  in  Celebes  have  not 
been  financially  successful;  but  as  the  resources  of  the 
country  are  developed  it  wiD^  doubtless,  become  a  very 
valuable  possession. 

InY eth's  Woordenboek  van  KtAirlamdnih  Indii  then  wiU  be  fonod 
an  extensive  bibliography  of  Odebes  dxmwn  up  by  H.  C.  Uill^ 
fiesldet  the  well-known  works  of  Talentjn,  StaVorinns,  Baffles,  and 
Crawford,  it  will  be  inffloient  to  mention  Tan  den  Beaoh,  NtdtrUmd- 
teJu  B49iUingm  in  Aaia,  Jco.,  1818 ;  Tinoent,  «  Votioe  wax  lisk  de 
Celebes,**  fti  Jowm,  det  Foyagea,  1826;  Oliviex^s  JStfiwn,  1884; 
Reinwardt's  Btit  naar  M  OatUlijk  g^dmlU  mn  dm  N§d,'ArehiptL 
in  1831, 1858  ;  Tan  der  Hart,  Aia$  nmdam  hd  BOand  CeUb€$,  1868  ; 
Sanrnel  White,  Aeeimnt  (^  tfu  lad  rtbtUitm  ti  Maca$mr,  1687  i 
Btahmron*»Tran$latimiifMitU>rf^tJuIslaHda(kUbei,if 
BUk,  Chff.  i^Maeasiar,  1817  ;  Cu>t  IL  Mondy,  XmrnOim  of  BvtnU 
in  Bonuo  and  CkUbt,  1848 ;  Ed.  Dnlanrier,  Ckid*  MariUmg  du 
Boyaumet  Man^eauar  tt  Bougui,  1846 ;  Wallace,  Malay  Archi- 
pOago,  1869 ;  Bickmore,  Bad  Indian  Archipelago,  1868 ;  Yeth*s 
Bon  Jfodorlandoeh  roioigtr  <m  Zuid  CoUbeo,  1876;  Riedel's  Bd 
lanOodiap  Botool,  JToord  Sotebis,  1872 ;  the  same  writer's  *'  Di» 
landsohaften  Holontalo,  limoeto,"  kc  in  the  ZoiUehr.  J^  Bth- 
nologii,  1871;  Becoari's  *' Tiaggio  **  in  Gnido  Cora's  Connoo  for 
1874-^.  (H.  A.  W.). 

CELERY  {Apium  graveoUndS,  a  biennial  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  Natural  Order  Umbelli/erw,  which,  in  its  native 
condition,  is  known  in  En^^d  as  smallage.  In  its  wild 
state  it  is  common  by  the  sides  of  ditches  and  in  marshy 
plaoes,  especially  near  the  sea,  producing  a  furrowed  stalk 
and  wedge^hap^d  leaves,  the  whole  plant  having  a  coarse, 
rank  taste,  and  a  peculiar  smeU.  By  cultivation  and 
blanching  the  stalks  loee  their  acHd  qualities  and  assume 
the  mild  sweetish  aromatic  taste  peculiar  to  celery  as  a 
salad  plant.  The  plants  are  raised  fram  seed,  sown  either 
in,  a  not  bed  or  in  the  open  garden,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  after  one  or  two  thinnings  out  and 
transplantings,  they  are,  on  attaining  a  height  of  6  or  8 
inches,  planted  out  in  deep  trenches  for  convenience  of 
bUnching,  which  is  effected  by  earthing  up  and  so  excluding 
the  stems  from  the  influence  of  light  A  large  number  of 
varieties  are  cultivated  by  gardeners,  which  are  ranged 
under  two  classes,  white  and  red, — ^the  white  varieties  being 
generally  the  best  flavoured,  and  most  crisp  and  tender. 
As  a  salad  plant,  celeiy,  especially  if  at  all  "stringy,"  is 
difficult  of  digestion,  but  it  possesses  valuable  diuretic 
properties.  Both  blanched  and  green  it  is  stewed  and  used 
in  soups,  the  seeds  also  being  used  as  a  favouring 
ingredient.  In  the  south  of  Europe  celery  is  seldom 
blanched,  but  is  much  used  in  its  natural  condition. 

CeUriac  is  a  variety  of  celery  cultivated  more  on  account 
of  its  roots  than  for  the  stalks,  although  both  are  edible 
and  are  used  for  salads  and  in  soups.  It  is  chiefly  grown' 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is  not  in  much  rtqucat  in 
Great  Britain. 
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CELESTINf;  the  name  of  fi^e  popes. 
CiLSsnNB  L  was  a  Roman,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
s  near  relatiye  of  the  Emperor  Yalentmian.  Various 
por^ns  of  the  litorgy  are  attiibuted  to  him,  bat  without 
anj  certainty  on  the  subject  He  held  the  Council  of 
^phfisns  in  which  the  Kestorians  were  condenmed,  in 
iih  Four  letters  written  hj  him  on  that  occasion,  dated 
lU  of  them  I5th  March  431,  together  ^ath  a  few  others, 
to  the  Africaa  bishops,  to  those  of  Dljria,  of  Thessalonica, 
and  of  Karbonne,  are  extant  in  retranslations  from  the 
Qreek,  the  Latin  originals  having  been  lost  He  actively 
persecuted  the  Pelagians,  and  was  zealous  for  ]EU>man 
orthodoxy.  He  sent  Palladius,  a  Greek,  to  Scotland,  and 
ROricius  (St  Patrick)  to  Ireland.  He  raged  against  the 
ICovatians  in  Borne,  imprisoning  their  bishop,  and  forbid- 
ding their  worship.  He  was  seaLus  in  refusing  to  tolerate 
the  smallest  innovation  on  the  oonstitutions  of  his  pre- 
deeessors^  and  is  recognized  by  the  church  as  a  saint  He 
oceiq»ied  the  seat  of  St  Peter  eight  years  five  months  and 
tkzee  days,  and  died  on  the  6th  April  432.  He  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Priscilla  in  the  Via  Salaria, 
bat  his  body,  subsequently  moved,  lies  now  in  the  Church 
of  St  Prasside. 

CiLBXiHB  IL  was  elected  in  1143,  governed  the  church 
only  five  months  and  thirteen  days,  died  9th  March  1144, 
md  was 'buried  at  the  Lateran.  His  name  had  been 
Ooido  di  Castello,  from  the  small  town  of  which  he  was  a 
Bstxve.  He  had  studied  under  Peter  Abelard.  The 
nradpal  act^  of  his  Pi^pacy  was  the  absolution  of  Louis 
VlL  of  France  at  the  request  of  that  penitent  monarch, 
iad  the  removal  of  the  interdict  under  which  that  country 
bad  lain  for  three  years. 

CBLXsmn  m,  Giacinto  Bobone  Orsini,  of  that  noble 
race,  was  elected  Pope  30th  March  1191,  being  then  only  a 
dsaeoo,  received  priesf  s  orders  on  the  13th  of  April,  ruled 
the  churoh  six  years,  nine  months,  and  nine  days  (though 
bettsved  to  have  been  ninety  when  elected),  died  8th 
JsDuary  1 1 98,  and  was  buried  at  the  Lateran.  He  crowned 
thi  Emperor  Henry  YL  on  the  day  after  his  election  with 
a  ceremonial  symbolizing  his  absolute  supremacv,  as 
described  by  Uoger  Hoveden,  who  is  believed  (more 
reasoaaUy  as  it  would  seem)  by  Baronius,  but  discredited 
I  by  Katalis  Alexander.  He  subsequently  excommunicated 
the  same  Henry  for  wrongfully  keeping  Bichard  of  England 
in  prison.  In  1192  he  confirmed  the  statutes  of  the 
Teotooic  Order  of  Knights.  He  would  have  resigned  the 
Pbpeey^  and  recommended  a  successor  shortly  before  his 
death,  but  was  not  suffered  to  do  so  by  the  cardinals. 

CxLBSTiKB  IV.,  Godfrey  C!astigUoni  of  Milan,  a  nephew 
of  Urban  IIL,  became  a  monk  at  Hautecombe  in  Savoy, 
ihoe  wrote  a  histdiT^  of  Scotland,  and  was  elected  Pope  by 
•even  cardinals  only,  in  the  midiit  of  troubles  caused  by  the 
I  vicinity  and  violence  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  H,  on  the 
32d  September  1241.  He  occupied  the  throne  only  seven- 
teen days,  died,  before  consecration,  on  the  8th  October 
'        1341,  and  was  buried  at  the  Vatican. 

Cklbstikb  v.  was  known  before  his  election  as  Peter  di 
Morone.  Bom  in  1215,  the  son  of  a  peasant  in  the 
Neapolitan  district,  named  Angelario,  he  became  a 
Benedictine  monk  at  Faifoli  in  the  diocese  of  Benevento 
vhen  he  was  seventeen.  He  showed  from  the  first  au 
extraordinary  disposition  to  asceticism  and  solitade,  and 
ia  1239  retired  to  a  solitary  cavern  on  the  mountain 
Morone,  whence  his  name.  Five  years  later  he  left  this 
retreat,  and  betook  himself,  with  two  companions,  to  a 
siailar  care  on  the  Mountain  ..of  Majella  in  the  Abruzzi, 
vhere  he  lived  as  strictly  as  was  possible  according  to  the 
azample  of  St  John  the  Baptist  Terrible  accounts  are 
oven  of  the  severity  of  his  penitential  practices.  While 
firing  in  thie  manner  he  founded,  in  1244,  the  order  sub- 


sequently called  after  him  Celestines.  (See  Oblestinbi) 
The  cardinals  assembled  at  Pougia  after  the  death  of 
Nicholas  lY.,  and  after  long  dissensions  and  difficulties 
agreed  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  them  to  elect  the  hermit 
Hetro  di  Morone.  When  sent  for  he  obstinately  refused  to 
accept  the  Papacy,  and  even,  as  Petrarch  says,^  attempted 
flight,  till  he  was  at  length  persuaded  by  a  deputation  ot 
cardinals  accompanied  by  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Hungary. 
Elected  7th  July  1294,  he  was  crowned  in  the  city  of  Aquila 
in  the  Abruzzi,  29th  August  He  issued  two  decrees, — one 
confirming  that  of  Gregory  X,  which  orders  the  shutting  of 
the  cardinals  in  conclave ;  the  second  declaring  the  right 
of  any  Pope  to  abdicate  the  Papacy, — a  right  he,  at  the  end 
of  five  months  and  eight  days,  proceeded  himself  to  exercise 
at  Naples  on  the  13th  December  1294.  He  did  one  other 
thing  which  may  be  noted,  because  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
instance  known  to  the  church  in  which  such  a  thing 
occurred.  He  empowered  one  Frands  of  Apt,  a  Franciscan 
friar,  to  confer  prief f s  orders  on  Lodovioo,  son  of  Charles, 
king  of  Sicily, — a  fact  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  Bingham,  who  says  that  such  a  thing  was  never 
done.'  Li  the  formal  instrument  of  his  renunciation  he 
recites  as  the  causes  moving  him  to  the  step,  ''  the  desire 
for  hnmilify,  for  a  purer  life,  for  a  stainlev  conscience,  the 
deficiencies  of  his  own  phjrsical  strength,  his  ignoranee,  the 
perversenev  of  the  people,  his  longing  for  the  tranquility 
of  his  former  life ; "  and  having  divested  himself  of  every 
outward  symbol  of  dignity,  he  retired  to  his  old  solitude. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  remain  there,  however.  His 
successor,  Boniface  YIIL,  sent  for  him,  and  finally,  despite 
desperate  attempts  of  the  late  Pope  to  escape,  got  him  into 
his  hands,  and  imprisoned  him  in  the  castle  of  Fumone 
near  Ferentino  in  Campagna,  where,  after  languishing  for 
ten  months  in  that  infected  air,  he  died  on  the  1 9th  May 
1296.  He  was  buried  at  Ferentino,  but  his  body  was 
subsequently  removed  to  Aquila.  Many  Danteecan  eom- 
mentatocs  and  scholars  have  thought  that  the  poet 
stigmatized  Celestine  Y.  in  the  enigmatical  verse  wlich 
sp^^  of  him  " Che  f ece  per  viltate  il  gran  rifiuto."  *  Beoent 
opinion  on  the  point  more  reasonably  reiects  this  interpre- 
tatioa  Celestine  Y.,  like  the  first  of  the  name,  is  recog- 
nised by*  the  church  as  a  saint 

CELESTINES^  a  branch  of  the  great  Benedictine 
monastic  order.  At  the  foundation  of  the  new  rule,  they 
were  called  Hermits  of  St  Damiano,  or  Moronites  (or 
Murronitee),  and  did  not  assume  the  appellation  of  Celes- 
tines till  after  the  election  of  their  founder  to  the  Papacy 
as  Celestine  Y.  The  fame  of  the  holy  life  and  the 
austerities  practised  by  that  saintly  hermit  (as  noticed  above) 
in  his  solitude  on  the  Mountain  of  Majella,  near  Sulmona, 
attracted  many  visitors,  several  of  whom  were  moved  to 
remain  and  share  his  mode  of  life.  They  built,  therefore 
a  small  convent  on  the  spot  inhabited  by  the  holy  hermit, 
which  very  shortly  became  too  small  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  who  thronged  thither  to  share  their  life  of  priva- 
tions. Peter  of  Morone,  their  founder,  therefore  built  a 
number  of  other  small  oratories  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Tins  happened  about  the  year  1254.  A  new  religious 
community  was  thus  formed,  and  Peter  of  Morone  gave 
them  a  rule  formed  in  accordance  with  his  own  practices. 
In  1264  the  new  institution  was  approved  by  Urban  lY. 
But  the  founder,  having  heard  that  it  was  probable  that 
Pope  Gregory  X,  then  holding  a  council  at  Lyons,  would 
suppress  all  such  new  orders  as  had  been  founded  since  the 
Lateran  Council,  having  commanded  that  such  institutions 
should  not  be  further  multiplied,  betook  himself  to  Lyons, 

1  De  Vil  Solil^  lib.  ii.  aeo.  8,  ch.  18. 
'  Or%<r.  EccL,  libw  IL  cap.  8»  i«o.  5. 
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and  tbere  succeeded  in  peranading  Gregory  to  approve  hit 
new  order,  coDstituting  it  a  branch  of  the  Benediotinea, 
with  a  role  based  on  that  of  6t  Benedict,  but  adding  to  it 
manj  additional  severities  and  privations.  Gregory  further 
took  it  under  the  Papal  protection,  assured  to  it  the  posses- 
sion of  all  property  it  might  acquire,  and  endowed  it  with 
that  great  and  constant,  but  most  pernicious  and  fatal, 
object  of  the  ambition  of  all  monastic  orders,  exemption 
from  the  authority  of  the  ordinary.  Nothing  more  \faa 
needed  to  ensure  the  rapid  spread  of  the  new  association ; 
and  Peter  the  hermit  of  Morone  lived  to  see  himself 
**  Superior<]teneral  *  of  thirty-six  monasteries  and  more  than 
fiix  hundred  monks.  Peter,  however,  cannot  be  accused  of 
ambition  or  the  lust  of  power  when  a  monastic  superior, 
any  more  than  when  he  insisted  on  divesting  himself  of  the 
Papacy,  to  which  he  was  subsequently  raised.  As  soon 
aa  he  had  seen  his  new  order  thus  consolidated  he  gave  up 
the*  government  of  it  to  a  certain  Robert,  and  retirad  once 
again  to  a  still  more  remote  solitude, to  give  himself  up 
more  'entirely  to  solitary  penance  and  prayer.  Shortly 
afterwards,  in  a  chapter  of  the  order  held  in  1293,  the 
original  monastery  of  Hajella  being  judged  to  be  too 
desolate  and  exposed  to  too  rigorous  a  climate,  it  was 
decided  that  the  monastery  which  had  been  founded  in 
fiulmona  should  be  the  headquarters  of  the  order  and 
the  residence  of  the  General-Superior,  as  it  has  continued 
to  be  to  the  present  day.  Thi  next  year  Pete>  tiie  hermit 
of  Morone,  having  been,  despite  his  reluctance,  elected  Pope 
by  the  name  of  Celestine  Y.,  the  order  he  had  founded 
took  the  name  of  Celeetines.  The  hermit  Pope  found  time 
in  the  few  short  months  of  his  Papacy  to  confirm  the  rule 
of  the  Older,  which  he  had  himself  composed,  and  to  confer 
on  the  society  a  variety  of  special  graces  and  privileges.  In 
the  only  creation  of  cardinals  promoted  by  hun,  amoiig  the 
twelve  raised  to  the  purple,  there  were  two  monks  of  his 
order.  He  found  time  also  to  visit  personally  the  great 
Benediotine  monastery  on  Monte  Casino,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  monks  to  accept  his  more  rigorous 
nile.  He  sent  fifty  monks  of  his  order  to  introduce  it, 
who  remained,  however,  for  only  a  few  months. 

After  the  death  of  the  founder  the  order  was  favoured 
and  privileged  by  Benedict  XL,  and  rapidly  spread  through 
Italy,  Germany,  Flanders,  and  France,  where  ihey  were 
teoeived  by  Philip  the  Fair  in  1300.  Bnheeqnently  t)ie 
{"rench  Celestines,  with  the  consent  of  the  Italian  superiors 
of  the  order,  and  of  Pope  Martin  V.  in  1427,  obtained 
the  privilege  of  making  new  constitutions  for  tiiemselves, 
which  Hiey  did  in  the  17th  century  in  a  series  of  regula- 
tions accepted  by  the  provincial  chapter  in  1667.  At  that 
time  the  French  congregation  of  the  order  was  composed 
of  twenty-one  monasteries,  the  head  of  which  was  that 
of  Paris,  and  was  governed  by  a  Provincial  with  the  authority 
of  General  Paul  Y.  was  a  notable  benefactor  of  the  order. 
But  in  consequence  of  later  political  changes  and  events  the 
order  has  been  dissolved. 

According  to  thsir  special  constitutions  the  Celestines 
were  bound  to  say  matins  in  the  choir  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  always  to  abstain  from  eating  meat,  save  in 
illness.  The  specialities  of  their  rule  with  regard  to  fasting 
would  be  long  and  tedious  to  recount.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  they  are  jUore  severe  than  those  of  sundry  other  con- 
gregations, though  much  more  eo  than  is  required  by  the 
old  Benedictine  rul&  But  in  reading  their  minute  directions 
lot  diverb  degrees  of  abstinence  on  various  days,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the  conviction  that  the 
great  object  of  the  framers  of  these  rules,  beyond  the  general 
purpose  of  ensuring  an  ascetic  mode  of  life,  was  to  create 
Ik  speciality,  to  make  a  distinguishing  difference  between 
what ''  our  '  order  does  and  what  others  da 

The  Celestines  wore  a  white  woollen  casftock  bound  with 


a  linen  band,  and  a  leathern  c^irdla  of  the  same  colour,  wftta 
a  scapulary  unattached  to  tne  body  of  the  dress,  and  a 
black  hood.  It  was  not  permitted  tc  them  to  wear  any 
shirt  save  of  serge.  Their  dreui  in  short  was  very  like 
that  of  the  Cistercians^  But  '^  is  a  tradition  in  the  order 
that  in  the  time  of  the  founder  they  wore  ■  coarse  brown 
doth.  The  church  and  monastery  of  St  Pietro  in  Montorio 
originally  belonged  to  the  Celestines  in  Home ;  but  they 
were  turned  out  of  ic  by  Sixtua  JTV.  to  make  way  foe 
Franciscans,  receiving  from  the  Pope  ia  exchange  the 
Church  of  St  Eusebiuc  with  th^  adjacent  mansion  for  a 
monastery. 

The  order  of  Celestines  hss  had  !tt  special  hJetorUni,  u  Beeqnet, 
aathor  of  a  history  of  the  Celestinee  of  F^ce  (Paris,  1719),  and  in 
the  ffreat  collection  of  the  BoUandists,  toL  iiL,  under  the  mo&tt 
of  May.  But  the  order  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fruitful  of  men 
of  much  mark ;  nor  has  it  ever  attained  in  the  annals  of  Enropf, 
or  even  of  the  church,  a  position  of  such  importance  as  most  of  ^^b 
rival  societies  have  reached. 

CELIBACY  is  the  condition  of  those  who  are  living  & 
single  Ufe.  The  word  is  derived  from  caiebt,  which  means, 
not  necessarily,  as  is  very  commonly  supposed,  a  bachelor, 
but  one  who  has  no  existing  wife,  whether  he  be  a  bacheloi 
or  a  widower.  (For  authorities  on  this  point,  see  FacdoUti, 
Toiius  LatinitcUU  Lexicon,)  Bcaliger  and  Yobs  derive  the 
word  from  Koirri,  a  bed,  and  Xc/ako,  to  leav&  Some  more 
fanciful  etymologists,  imagining  that  casl^  leads  a  ctieeUai 
life,  have  suggested  a  derivation  from  eodum.  The  word  is 
sometimes  written  eof^f,  but  the  better  authorities  are  in 
favour  of  the  diphthong  <g. 

From  the  remotest  times,  those  who  have  given  theii 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  conditions  of  human  life  io 
this  world  have  deemed  the  married  state  to  be  a  bettei 
thing  both  for  the  individual  and  the  society  to  which  he 
belongs  than  celibacy ;  while  from  an  equally  early  period 
thoee  who  have  professed  to  understand  man's  destinies  in 
a  future  world,  and  tiie  most  proper  means  of  preparing  f of 
them,  have,  though  in  no  wise  condemning  mardage,  con- 
ceived that  celib^  is  the  better,  purer,  nc^er,  and  highef 
condition  of  life.  Lawgiveia,  aociologista,  statesmen, 
philosophers,  and  physiologists  have  held  the  former  view; 
devotees,  ascetics,  priests,  the  latter. 

The  lawgivers  of  various  countries  and  ages  have  atrifeo 
to  discourage  celibacy,  as  far  as  it  was  in  tiie  power  of  Uw 
to  do  sa  The  mention  by  Dionysius  of  HalioarDasaas  o( 
an  ancient  law  by  which  all  persons  of  mature  age  wen 
obliged  to  marry,  may  be  cited.  More  antheatio  is  the 
Boman  law  of  the  time  of  Augustus  known  as  the  La 
Julia  de  tnaritandii  Ordinibui,  It  was  afterwards  caUed 
Papia  PoppcBct,  or  Julia  Fapia,  from  acme  new  aanctionf 
and  amendments  under  the  consuls  Papius  and  PoppSBua 
Modem  legislation  has  with  increased  wisdom  shrunk  from 
such  direct  attempts  to  coerce  those  subjected  to  it  But 
various  provisions  have  in  many  European  countries  been 
enacted  or  proposed  with  the  view  of  favouring  the  preval- 
ence of  marriage. 

Any  endeavour  to  ^  re  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
investigations  of  physiologists,  as  bearing  on  this  subject 
would  lead  us  too  far  afield  into  the  discussion  of  topics 
which  fall  more  conveniently  and  appropriately  under  other 
headings.  But  it  appears  from  recent  statistics  that 
married  persons, — women  in  a  considerable  but  men  in  a 
much  greater  degree, — ^have  at  all  periods  of  life  a  greater 
probability  of  living  than  the  single. 

The  ideas  which,  in  the  absence  oi  or  in  opposition  to 
tlie  deductions  of  social  philosophers  and  legislators,  have 
found  expression  in  the  regions  or  ecclesiastical  observ- 
ances and  theories  of  various  ages  and  creeds,  require  and 
are  fitted  to  be  treated,  though  with  the  utmost  brevity, 
in  a  somewhat  more  hisrtorical  manner.  Beausobre,  in  lus 
Hisioire  Criti<ite^  du  2faniehHsme,  lib.  vii  cap.  Zt  shows 
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&fil  it  waa  ft  prenlent  opinion  tmong  the  Mrliest  Christiana 
that  if  Adam  had  not  fallen  by  <&aobedience,  he  would 
haTa  liTed  for  erer  in  a  state  of  virgin  pnrity,  and  that  a 
nee  of  ainlev  beings  would  have  peopled  ParadiBe, 
produced  by  aome  less  objectionable  means  than  the  union 
of  the  fint  pair  of  mortaJa.  Marriage  was  considered  by 
Ukem  as  a  conseqttence  of  the  Fall,  the  brand  of  the  imper- 
fection it  had  entailed,  and  a  tolerated  admission  of  an 
impore  and  sinful  natare.  To  abstain  from  it,  therefore, 
vas  the  triumph  of  sanctity  and  at  the  same  time  the  proof 
and  the  means  of  spiritual  perfection.  The  earliest 
aqarasts  to  this  perfection  among  the  Christians  were  not 
eodeeiastica  aa  such,  but  hermits  and.  anchorites,  who 
adopted  this  among  other  means  of  attaining  to  recognizedly 
exceptional  sanctity.  It  is  not  true,  as  is  often  stated,  that 
the  official  ezpoaitora  of  Romanist  theology  and  ecclesiastical 
law  m?iintain  that  a  vow  of  perpetual  cdUbacy  was  required 
•a  a  condition  of  ordination  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
church.  It  is  fully  admitted  by  them  that,  "although 
ceHbacy  is  preferable  to  matrimony,  the  divine  law  does 
not  make  it  necessary  for  the  reception  of  holy  orders,  or 
forbid  cither  the  ordination  of  married  men  or  Uie  marriage 
0!  those  already  in  orders.''  In  fact  it  would  be  impossible 
to  maintain  the  reverse  without  denying  the  truth  .of  many 
portions  of  ecclesiastical  history,  which  the  church  cannot 
afford  to  spare,  as  to  the  conduct  and  lives  of  many  of  the 
earij  bishops,  confessors,  and  martyrs,  and  without  running 
▼ery  serious  risk  of  damaging  the  favourite  claim  of  the 
chrrch  to  uninterrupted  apostolical  succession. 

It  was  proposed  in  the  second  Council  of  Carthage  (251) 
that  celibacy  should  be  required  in  candidates  for  Iho 
priesthood;  but  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  even  frooi 
that  time  it  was  always  considered  necessary.  Moroni 
{Diet  Siorico  £ccUs,,  vol  iL  p.  68)  makes  a  very  much 
modified  statement : — "As  regards  the  usage  and  laws  of  the 
church,"  he  says,  **  it  has  never  been  permitted  to  priests  or 
to  bishops  to  take  wives,  when  tkey  had  declared  at  the 
time  of  their  ordination  that  they  would  'persevere  in 
cehhacy."  It  must  be  observed,  however,  with  jcgard  to 
the  citations  of  the  cases  of  bishopB  and  priests  of  the  darly 
Greek  Church,  that  Romanist  ecclesiastical  writers  have 
never  pretended  that  the  practice  of  the  Greek  Church  was 
£ot  much  more  lax  in  this  respect  than  that  of  the  Latin  or 
Western  Church.  The  difference  between  the  discipline  of 
the  one  and  the  other  was  this.  In  the  Qreek  Church  no 
objection  was  made  to  the  ordination  of  married  men 
purposing  to  continue  living  with  their  wives,  if  these 
wives  were  their  first  wives,  and  had  ^ot  before  their 
aaniage  boon  widows ;  whereas,  as  is  claimed  by  Romanist 
writers,  in  the  Latin  Church  neither  priests'  nor  bishops' 
ofders  were  ever  conferred  on  married  men  without  re- 
fairing  from  them  and  from  their  wives  reciprocal  consent, 
and  a  solemn  promise,  that  they  would  Uve  separately 
daring  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  As  regards  bishcps, 
however,  the  practice  in  the  Qreck  Church  was  the  same 
as  in  the  Latin.  The  decrees  of  various  councils,  how- 
ever, show  that  the  practice  of  the  Qreek  Church  in  this 
nq>ect  was  by  no  means  settled  and  uniform.  That  of 
Aii^yra  in  313  permitted  marriage  only  to  such  deacons 
is  had  protested  against  accepting  the  obligation  of 
celibacy  at  the  time  of  their  ordination.  The  Council  of 
Kioe*  thought  that  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  church 
should  be  re-estabUshed  in  conformity  with  the  26th 
apostolical  canon,  which  permitted  marriage  only  to  those 
who  held  the  office  of  readers  or  chanters  in  the  churches. 

The  principal  Papal  decrees  which  have  been  issued  by 
the  popes  on  the  subject  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  are  the 
foOowing.  It  is  said  that  Calixtus  L,  who  was  elected  in 
S21,  renewed  a  constitution  forbidding  the  marriage  of 
It  is  said,  too,  that  Lucius  L,  elected  in  255,  re- 


enacted  the  same  prohibition.  We  do  not,  however,  reach 
any  certainty  on  the  subject  till  we  oome  to  the  Council  of 
Elvira,  the  first  of  those  on  matters  of  discipline  th« 
decrees  of  which  are  extant  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
council  was  held  in  the  year  300  or  313.  The  thirty-thin) 
and  thirty-sixth  canons  of  this  council  command  bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  and  subdeaoons  to  live  apart  from  their 
wives.  The  council  farther  prohibited  eoclesiasticc  from 
having  any  female  in  their  houses  save  a  sister  or  a 
daughter,  and  those  only  when  virgins,  who  had  consecrated 
their  virginity  to  Qod.  The  eoclesiastical  writers  maintain 
that  these  constitutions  were  but  the  confirmation  by 
authoritative  sanction  of  the  practice  which  had  been 
immemoriaUy  observed,  rather  as  an  apoetolio  tradition 
than  a  positive  command.  From  that  time  to  the  time  of 
Gregory  YIL  (thh  great  Hildebrand,  elected  1073),  a 
series  of  popes  issued  decrees  commanding  bishops,  prieetn, 
and  deacons  to  observe  celibacy.  But  all  of  them  are 
couched  in  terms,  and  put  forth  under  circumstances,  which 
indicate  that  the  regulation  was  by  no  means  universally, 
perhaps  even  it  may  be  said  generally,  observed,  Gregory 
VIL,  in  the  council  held  at  Rome  in  the  year  1074,  deter- 
mined more  decisively  and  vigorcusly  Ihat,  according  to 
the  sacred  canons  and  the  decrees  of  his  predecessors,  no 
ecclc:::ia!:tic  could  be  a  married  man,  that  the  sacramcn*  cf 
ordination  should  be  conferred  gn  none  except;  thceo  vrho 
professed  perpetual  celibacy,  and  that  no  wived  priest 
shculd  celebrate  or  even  assist  at  the  Mass. 

Upon  the  whole  it  u  clear  that  the  pretension-  ailv:!:ced 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  insist  on  the  ceii-acj  :f  I's 
clergy  was  at  first  put  forward  tentatively  and  gr^iuaily, 
as  a  thing  desirable  and  tending  to  higher  perfection,  rather 
than  as  a  thing  absolutely  necessary ;  that,  like  so  much 
else  in  that  church,  it  was  an  encroachment  on  Chr:!?tian 
liberty,  originating  in  a  mystic  idea  of  the  greater  purity 
of  a  state  of  celibacy,  which  was  a  natural  product  of  the 
working  of  the  human  intellect  in  the  earliest  centuries 
of  Christianity,  and  became  fixed  and  consolidated  into 
atigid  law,  as  the  rulers  of  the  church,  and  especially 
Gregory  VII.,  came  to  perceive  that  it  was  a  potent  en  giro 
of  ecclesiastical  power.  It  is  probable  thpt  Hildebrand, 
the  nature  of  whose  intellect  and  temper  was  such  aa 
eminently  to  qualify  him  for  perceiving,  appreciating  at  its 
true  value,  and  utilising  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 
celibacy  of  the  deigy,  was  the  first  ruler  of  the  church 
who  clearly  saw  the  incalculably  enormous  power  whicli 
this  rule  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  hierarchy  as  a  body, 
yet  more  notably  than  it  tended  to  increase' that  of  each 
individual  priest  To  this  and  to  this  alone  it  hao  been 
and  is  due  that  a  Catholic  priest  is  the  citizen  of  no 
country,  and  acknowledges  or  at  least  feels  no  allegiance, 
unless  perhaps  a  subordinate  and  secondary  one,  savo 
to  his  church,  and  that  to  him  his  order  is  in  the  place  of 
family  and  country;  and  the  greatness,  the  power,  the 
glory,  and  ;,he  supremacy  of  the  church  constitutes  that 
for  which  the  best  minds  among  the  priesthood  labour  and 
live.  But  while  churchmen  were  becoming  more  and  mora 
alive  to  the  vast  importance  of  celibacy  as  a  sine  qua  non 
of  the  priesthood,  minds  which  were  fitted  to  estimate  that 
institution  with  a  larger  view  to  its  ultimate  results  and 
consequences  became  at  an  early  period  aware  of  its  verit- 
able consequences.  Erasmus,  in  his  19th  Epistle  (lib.  2"^) 
gives  us  at  once  his  own  and  Augustine's  views  of  the 
subject  in  the  following  remarkable  passage : — "  Mirum 
vero  si  procus  amans  laudat  nuptias,  dlcitque  castum  con- 
jugium  non  multum  abesse  a  laude  virginitatis,  quum 
Augustmus  patriarcharum  polygamiam  anteponat  nostro 
caelibatui." 

But  when  the  church  stood  at  the  diverging  of  the  ^ays, 
feblod  in  the  apologue,  and  at  the  Council  of  Trent  decided 
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once  and  for  ever  which  of  the  two  patha  open  before  her 
she  should  follow,  whether  tiiat  of  progresaiya  reformatioD 
ftnd  amelioratioD,  or  that  of  a  nnt-ut-nnU-uut^nai^-w^ 
penjatence  in  her  old  ways  and  policies,  the  abolition  «of 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  discwased  among  other 
proposed  measurea  of  reform,  and  more  peremptorily 
rejected  than  almoat  any  othar  suggestion  brought  forward. 
The  cjinrch  understood  too  well  what  waa  around  her,  and 
too  little  what  waa  ahead  of  her ;  was  too  dear-sighted,  yet 
too  shortsighted;  and  determined  to  retain  the  terrible 
engine  of  her  power,  which  makes  of  her  a  caste,  with  a 
gulf  between  her  ministers  and  the  rest  of  humanity. 

OELLIHI,  BsNTiMUTO  (1600-1669),  waa  bom  at 
Florence,  where  Ms  family,  originally  hindownen  in  the 
Val  d'Ambra,  had  for  three  generations  been  settled.  His 
father,  QioTanni  Cellini,  was  a  musician,  and  artificer  ol 
musical  instruments ;  he  married  Maria  Lisabetta  Granacd, 
and  eighteen  years  elapsed  before  they  had  any  progeny. 
The  father  designed  Benvenuto  for  the  same  prof easion  with 
himself,  and  endeaToured  to  thwart  his  inclination  for 
design  and  metal  work  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
fifteen,  hit  youthful  predilection  had  become  too  atrong 
to  be  resisted,  and  hu  father  reluctantly  gave  consent  to 
his  becoming  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith,  Antonio  di 
Sandro,  named  Maroons.  He  had  already  attracted  som^ 
notice  in  hit  native  plaoa,  when,  being  implicated  in  a  fray 
with  some  of  hii  companions,  he  was  banished  for  six 
months  to  Sien&  After  visiting  Bologna  and  Pisa^  and 
after  twice  resettling  for  a  while  in  Florence,  ho  decamped 
to  Home:  On  his  next  return  to  Fbrence^  hii  violent 
temper  again  embroiled  him  in  a  quarrel,  which  again  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat  in  disguise  to  Rome.  Here  he  pro- 
duced a  vase  for  the  bishop  cS  Salamanca,  which  introduced 
him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  Pope  Clement  YIL, — like- 
wise at  a  later  date  one  of  his  celebrated  works,  the  medallion 
of  Leda  and  the  Swan ;  he  also  reverted  to  music,  practised 
flutO'playing,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  trope's  court- 
musicians.  ,  In  the  attack  upon  Rome  by  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon,  which  occurred  immediately  after,  in  1627,  the 
bravery  and  address  of  Cellini  proved  of  signal  service  to 
the  pontiff;  if  we  may  believe  his  own  accounts,  hii  was 
the  very  hand  which  shot  the  Bourbon  dead,  and  he  after- 
wards wounded  the  Prince  of  Orange.  His  exploits  paved 
the  way  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  Florentine  magistrates, 
and  his  return  shortly  after  to  his  native  place.  Here  he 
assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the  execution  of  medals,  the 
most  famous  of  which  (executed  a  short  while  later)  are 
Hercules  and  the  Nemean  Lion,  and  Atlas  supporting  the 
Sphere.  From  Florence  he  went  to  the  court  of  the  duke 
of  Mantua,  and  thence  again  to  Florence  and  to  Rome. 
Here  he  avenged  a  broth^s  death  by  slaying  the  slayer ; 
and  shortly  a^rwards  he  had  to  flee  to  Naples  to  shelter 
himself  from  the  consequences  of  an  affray  with  a  notary, 
Ser  Benedetto,  whom  he  wounded.  Through  the  influence 
of  several  of  tiie  cardinals  he  obtained  a  pardon;  and  on 
the  elevation  of  Paul  IIL  to  the  pontifical  throne  he  was 
reinstated  in  his  former  position  of  favour,  notwithstanding 
a  fresh  homicide-  of  a  goldsmith  which  he  had  committed 
in  the  interregnum  Once  more  the  plots  of  Pier  Luigi,  a 
natural  son  of  Paul  IIL,  led  to  his  retreat  from  Rome  to 
Florence  and  Venice,  and  once  more  he  was  restored  with 
greater  honour  than  before.  On  returning  from  a  visit  to 
the  court  of  Francis  L,  being  now  aged  thirty-seven,  he 
was  imprisoned  on  a  charge  (apparently  false)  of  having 
embezzled  during  the  war  the  gems  of  the  pontifical  tiara ; 
he  remained  some  while  confined  in  the  castle  6t  Sanf 
Angelo,  escaped,  was  recaptured,  and  was  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  death  on  the  scaffold.  At  last,  however,  he  was 
released  at  the  intercession  of  Pier  Luigi's  wife,  and  of  the 
cardinal  of  Ferrara,  to  whom  he  presented  a  splendid  onpc 


For  a  while  after  this  he  wronght  at  the  court  of  Frauds 
L  at  Fontainebleau  and  in  Pbris ;  but  the  intrigues  of  the 
king's  favouritea,  whom  ha  would  not  stoop  to  cendliate 
and  could  not  venture  to  ailenoe  by  the  swsrd,  aa  he  had 
ailenoed  his  enemies  at  Rome,  led  him,  after  about  five 
years  of  laborious  and  aumptuons  work,  and  of  continuaUy- 
recuning  jealousies  and  violencea,  to  retire  in  disgust  to 
Florence,  where  he  employed  his  time  in  works  of  art, 
and  exasperatad  his  temper  in  rivalries  with  the  uneasy- 
natured  sculptor  Baccio  Bandinelli.  Here,  aa  well  aa  in  a 
jh«vioaa  instanqe  in  Pkiria,  he  was  acoused  of  gross  unmor- 
ality ;  in  hii  antobiography  ha  rather  repeb  than  denies 
the  duuge,  but  he  certunly  repels  it  with  demonstrative 
and  groteaqne  vivacky.  Dunng  the  war  with  Siens, 
Cellini  was  appointed  to  strengl^n  the  defences  of  his 
native  city,  and  he  continued  to  gain  the  admiration  of 
his  f eUow-citisens  by  the  magnificent  works  which  he  pro- 
duced. He  died  in  Florence  on  13th  December  1569,  and 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  the  Annun- 
ziata.  Besides  the  works  in  gold  and  silver  which  have 
been  alluded  to,  Cellini  executed  several  pieces  of  sculpture 
on  a  grander  scale.  The  most  diitingmshed  ol  these  ii 
the  bronze  group  of  Perseus  holding  ^  head  of  Medusa, 
placed  in  front  of  the  old  Ducal  Palace  at  Florence,  a  work 
full  of  the  fire  of  gemua  and  the  grandeur  of  a  terrft4e  beauty, 
one  of  the  most  typical  and  unforgettable  monuments  of 
the  Italian  Rendissanoe.  The  easting  of  this  great  work 
gave  Cellini  the  utmoet  trouble  and  anxiety;  its  completion 
was  hailed  with  rapturous  homage  from  all  parts  of  Italy. 
Not  less  characteristic  of  its  splendidly  g&ted  and  bar- 
barically  nntameabla  author  are  the  autobic^graphical 
memoirs  which  ha  composed,  beginning  them  in  Floreuce 
in  1668, — a  production  of  the  utmost  energy,  directness, 
and  racy  animation,  setting  forth  one  of  the  moat  singular 
careera  in  all  the  annals  of  fine  art  His  amours  and 
hatreds,  Ms  passions  and  delights,  his  love  of  the  sumptuous 
and  the  exquisite  in  art,  his  self-applause  and  self-assertion, 
running  now  and  again  into  extravagances  which  it  is 
impossible  to  credit,  and  diflicult  to  set  down  as  strictly 
conscious  falsehoods,  make  this  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  fascinating  books  in  existence.  Here  we  read,  not  only 
of  the  strange  and  varied  adventurea  of  which  we  have  pre- 
sented a  hasty  sketch,  but  of  the  devout  complacency  with 
which  Cellini  could  contemplate  a  satisfactorily  achieved 
homicide ;  of  the  legion  of  devils  which  he  and  a  coiguror 
evoked  in  the  Colosseum,  after  one  of  his  not  iimumerocs 
mistresses  had  been  spirited  away  from  him  by  her  mother; 
of  the  marvellous  halo  of  light  which  he  found  surrounding 
his  head  at  dawn  and  twilight  after  his  Roman  imprison- 
ment, and  his  supernatural  visions  and  angelic  protection 
during  that  adversity;  and  of  his  being  poisoned  on  two 
several  occasions.,  llie  autobiography  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  Cellini  also  wrote  treatises 
on  the  goldsmith's  art,  on  sculpture,  and,  on  design.  Among 
his  works  of  art  not  already  mentioned,  and  many  i 
which  have  perished,  are  a  colossal  Mars  for  a  fountain  at 
Fontainebleau  and  the  bronzes  of  the  doorway,  coins  for 
the  Papal  and  Florentine  states,  a  marble  Christ  in  the 
Escorial  palace,  a  magnificent  button  for  the  pontifical  cope 
of  Clement  YII.,  a  Jupiter  in  silver  of  life  size,  and  a 
bronie  bust  of  Bindo  Altoviti.  (w.  x.  K.) 

CELSIUS,  Aia>EB8  (1701-1744),  a  Swedish  astronomer, 
was  bom  at  Upsala  in  1701.  After  travelling  in  €}ennany^ 
England,  Italy,  and  France,  ha  took  part  in  the  fiunous 
expedition  which  was  undertaken  in  1736  by  Manpartuis, 
Clairaut,  Camus,  and  others,  for  the  purooee  of  measuring 
a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  Lapland.  Ht  became  member 
of  the  academiea  of  Stockholm  and  Berlin,  and  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  waa  appointed  secrataiy  cC 
the  Royal  Society  d  Upsala.    Ht  died  in  hii  native  UnOk 
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iR  If  44,  kaTing  Mfreral  works  on  aatrmMinical  aabjeote, 
inebdizig  Obtervations  on  the  Moatwement  pf  the  Earth 
<173d),  A  new  method  of  Ifeasurtnf  the  Distance  of  the 
JSm  from  tht  Earth  (1730),  and  a  paper  in  which  he  tried 
to  show  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  decreasing  in 
vDhune. 

.  CELSITS  is  the  first  writer  against  Christianity  of 
whose  objections  we  hare  any  record.  His  history  is 
^▼ol^ed  in  complete  uncertainty.  Onr  knowledge  of  his 
trsatise  is  deriTMl  from  Origen's  work  written  against  it 
We  should  hsTe  expected  some,  information  £rom  the 
JUezandrian  in  regard  to  the  writer  whoso  book  he  refutes. 
BU  when  we  ezamine  Origen's  statements  carefoUy,  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Origen  knew  nothing  about 
him.  Celsns's  treatise  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Ambrosius 
with  the  request  that  he  should  grapple  with  its  arguments. 
Origen  had  not  heard  before  of  the  work  or  of  the  author. 
He  tiioudit  that  Christianity  did  not  require  a  defence, 
but  to  please  his  friend,  and  with  the  hope  of  benefiting 
those  who  were  not  Christians,  he  set  about  the  task 
assigned.  In  the  performance  ot  this  task  he  could  not 
help  making  conjectures  in  regard  to  the  author.  He 
jpeaks  of  him  in  the  preface  ^ as- long  ,ago  dead"  (a  iy.). 
**  We  haTe  heard,"  he  says  in  another  passage  (L  8),  "  that 
there  were  two  Epicurean  Celd,  one  in  the  time  of  Kero 
and  this  one  [the  author]  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  after- 
wards." But  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  definitely 
that  the  Celsus,  the  author  of  the  treatise,  was  an  Epicurean. 
He  says  that  he  is  prG7ed  to  be  an  Epicurean  from  other 
writings  (L  S),  He  again  and  again  calls  him  an  Epicurean 
fL  10, 21 ;  iL  60).  He  allows  ^t  Celsus  did  not  state  in 
the  treatise  that  he  was  an  Epicurean  (t.  3).  He  lays 
before  his  readers  three  suppositicms  in  regard  to  him, 
«ith6r  that  he  concealed  his  Epicurean  opidlons,  or  that  he 
had  changed  to  a  better  state  of  mind,  or  that  he  had 
merely  tiie  same  name  as  the  Epicurean  (iy.  54).  And  he 
expresses  his  doubt  quite  distinctly, — "The  Epicurean 
Cdsus,  if  indeed  he  is  the  person  thiU  composed  the  other 
two  books  against  the  Christians"  (iy.  36).  The  "  other 
two  books "  here  moitioned  are  in  all  probability,  as 
ICeander  and  Baur  have  shown,  two  parts  of  the  book* 
which  Origen  tiles  to  refute,  or  that  book  and  another 
which  is  mentioned  as  haying  been  promised  by  Celsus. 
Origen  ozpresses  a  similar  doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of  a 
work  ascribed  to  the  Epicurean  Celsus.  '*  Ton  see  how  in 
these  expressions  he  as  it  were  accepts  the  reality  of  magic. 
I  do  not-know  if  he  is  the  same  as  the  person  who  wrote 
sererai  books  against  magic  "  (L  68). 

From  these  passages*  the  inference  may  be  drawn  that 
Origen  was  yery  much  in  the  dark  as  to  who  Celsus  was 
and  when  he  liyed.  The  indications  in  the  work  itself 
are  not  mnch  more  satisfactory.  But  there  is  at  least  a 
clear  indication  of  a  period  before  which  it  eould  not  haye 
been  written.  Celsus  makes  mention  of  Marcellina  (y. 
62),  who,  according  to  Ireneus  (L  20,  4),  came  to  Borne 
in  the  time  of  Anioetns  (154  or  155  to  166  a.d.)  In 
the  same  passage  he  mentions  Marcion  and  his  followers, 
and  whateyer  may  be  the  date  of  Marcion's  first  arrival  in 
Rome,  we  may  again  accept  the  statement  of  Irenaras  (iii 
4,  3)  tiiat  he  flourished  in  the  time  of  Anicetus.  As  the 
ibilcrwers  of  Marcellina  and  Marcion  are  spoken  o^  we 
may  mter  that  both  Maroelliaa  and  Marcion  had  had  con- 
siderable sucoees  in:  propagating  their  opinions  at  the  time 
Celsus  wrote.  A  third  dne  to  the  date  might  be  found  in 
the  mention  of  Dionysius,  £n  Egyptian  musician  with 
whom  Celsus  had  associated  (yL.41).  In  all  probability 
Ihis  Dionysius  was  the  younger  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
who  was  tisrmed  /towruco^,  and  who  discusseid  in  his  books 
Just  sooh  points  as  those  to  which  Celsus  alludes.  If  this 
the  oiss^  Calsos  must  haye  lived  in  the  time  of 


Hadrian,  the  period  in  which  Suidas  says  that  Dionysius 
flourished.  But  there  is  no  condosiye  evidence  that  this 
Dionysius  Hved  in  Egypt,  though  the  epithot  "of 
Haliosmassus  "  proves  nothing  to  the  oontraiy,  as  it  merely 
denotes  that  he  was  descended  from  the  rhetorician  and 
historian  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  Some  have  found 
an  indication  of  a  date  in  lihe  droumstance  that  oftener 
t&an  once  Celsus  speaks  of  '*  the  king"  (viiL  68,  73),  while 
in  one  P&nage  (viil  71)  he  speaks  of  "  those  who  now 
rule."  They  infer  from  this  that  there  were  two  emperors 
associiited  together  in  the  government,  but  that  one  of 
them  wab  far  more  prominent  than  the  other,  in  fact  that 
they  were  Marcus  AureHus  and  his  son  Commodus  (Keim, 
p.  265).  But  the  inference  is  not  warranted.  The  last 
expression  is  a  general  expression,  not  applicable  to  the 
emperors  only  but  to  all  rulers  of  the  period,  and  if  the 
other  statements  were  to  be  pressed  iSiey  would  rathei 
point  to  a  time  when  only  one  emperor  was  on  the  throne. 

In  this  defidency  of  evidence  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
critics  have  varied  widdy  as  to  the  date  of  Celsus,  but 
most  have  assigned  a'  date  somewhere  between  150  and 
180.  Peter  Faidit  maintained  that  he  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  and  in  recent  times  Yolkmar  has'  argued 
for  the  opinion  that  Celsus  was  a  contemporaiy  of  Origen 
(see  Supemaiural  JReliffion,  voL  ii.  p.  228,/.). 

Outside  of  Origen's  work  we  find  no  due  to  the  history 
of  Cdsus.  The  name  was  very  common.  Upwards  of 
twenty  persons  of  the  name  are  mentioned  within  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  (see  Keim  for  the  list, 
p.  2761  But  there  is  only  one  for  whom  any  one  has 
claimed  identity  with  the  -Cehius  of  Origen.  This  is  the 
Celsus  to  whom  Lucian  sent  his  treatise  Pteudomandi, 
giving  an  account  of  the  imposture  of  Alexander  of 
Abonoteichos,  We  think  that  this  identification  is  a 
mistake.  The  Celsus  of  Origen  is  unquestionably  not  an 
Bpicnrean.  Tho  Celsus  of  Lucian  could  acarcely  be 
anything  else.  The  tractate  of  the  satirist  is  full  of 
extravagant  praises  of  Epicurus.  The  defence  of  Epicurus 
aa  "  a  man  truly  holy  and  divine  in  his  nature,  and  wlio 
alone  with  truth  ascertained  what  was  beautiful,"  is  said  to 
be  specially  agreeable  to  Celsus.  The  followers  of  Plato 
and  Chrysippus  and  Pythagoras  are  alluded  to  con- 
temptuously,— an  allusioh  which  would  have  applied 
pointedly  to  the  Celsus  of  Origen.  If  an  identity  could 
have  been  proved,  the  date  of  Celsus  would  have  been 
asceitained;  for  Lndan  mentions  the  war  of  Marcus 
Aupilins  with  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni^  a  con 
temporaneous  event  It  is  very  likely  that  the  Epicurean 
Cel  sua  mentioned  by  Origen  as  living  in  the  time  of  Hadrian 
is  the  same  as  the  Celsus  of  Ludan. 

Happily  we  are  not  left  in  the  same  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  treatise  of  Cdsus  as  we  are  in  regard  to  his  life.  In 
refuting  it  Origen  adopted  the  plan  of  going  through  it  in 
regular  sequence,  taking  one  passage  after  another  in  the 
order  in  which  he  found  them  in  the  book.  He  has  not 
adhered  to  this  rule  with  absolute  fidelity,  but  his  devia- 
tions from  it  are  few,  and  as  he  generally  quotes  the  exact 
words,  a  large  portion  of  the  treatiso  has  tiius  come  down 
to  us.  The  remains  of  it  are  so  numerous  that  we  can 
form  an  accurate  notion  of  the  whole  work.  The  treatise 
was  called  a  "  true  discourse  "  (X6yoi  iXrfi^).  Origen  states 
at  the  end  of  his  work  against  it  (viii  76)  that  Celsus 
intended  to  write  a  sequd  to  it,  in  which  he  was  to  supply 
rules  of  practical  life  for  those  who  wished  to  embrace  his 
opinions.  Whether  he  ever  carried  out  his  intention  history 
does  not  state. 

In  the  True  Ditcourae^  Celsus  shows  great  philosophical 
and  critical  powers.  He  takes  note  of  almost  ovcry  objec- 
tion which  has  been  brought  against  Christisnity,  and  his 
podtion  is  substantially  that  which  is  assumed  by  tbo 
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Mientmo  oppondifM  of  Chmtiftmtj  in  the  present  day.  The 
True  Ditooune  Is  diyided  into  two  parte.  In  the  first  he 
does  not  speak  in  his  own  person,  but  introdnoes  a  Jew 
who  diftcnsses  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view  the  credibility 
of  the  statements  made  bj  Christians  in  reference  to  the 
life  of  Jesus.  There  was  considerable  advantage  in  this 
mode  of  procedure.  Celsns  himself  did  not  believe  in  the 
anpematuraL  The  only  poesibility  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  person  as  the  Christian  Jesus  that  he  could  conceive 
depended  upon  his  being  dsemonic,  but  Jesus  showed 
nothing  of  that  majesty,  tbit  grandeur,  that  energy  of  will 
in  worldly  affairs  whidi  he  deemed  essential  to  the  dnmon. 
He  therefore  rejected  his  pretensions  entirely  as  inconsistent 
with  his  philosophy;  but  he  believed  that  even  on  the 
basis  of  a  philosophy  which  permitted  the  supernatural  the 
claims  of  Jesus  must  be  rejected.  And  so  his  arguments 
are  made  to  come  from  a  Jew.  The  Jew  rejects  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Jesus.  Mary  was  divorced  from  her 
husband,  and  wandering  about  fell  in  with  a  Roman  soldier, 
Fanthera,  who  was  the  father  of  Jesus.  Jesus  being  needy 
went  down  to  Egypt  and  there  learned  all  the  tricks  by 
which  he  could  work  apparent  miracles,  and  on  the  str^ngtii 
of  this' knowledge  he  claimed  to  be  Qod  wheo  he  returned 
to  Judea.  But  who  could  believe  the  statements  made  in 
regard  to  him, — who  heard  the  voice  at  his  baptism  t 
None  but  himself  and  a  companion  who  shared  his  dream 
or  rather  his  imposture.  The  miracles  ascribed  to  him  are 
absurd.  Any  one  could  see  such  miracles  by  paying  a  few 
obols  to  an  Egyptian  juggler.  If  Jesus  was  God,  would  he 
have  chosen  such  wicked  and  worthless  men  as  his  apostles  t 
If  he  knew  that  Judas  would  betray  him,  why  did  he  make 
him  his  companion  t  Bat  the  story  of  the  resurrection 
especially  seemed  absurd.  He  was  condemned  publicly 
before  the  eyes  of  all  No  one  could  doubt  this.  If  he 
rose  again,  why  did  he  not  make  his  justification  as'pubb'c  t 
Would  he  hot  have  confronted  his  judge,  his  aoeuscrs,  the 
general  public,  and  given  indubitable  evidence  that  he  was 
not  a  malefactor  t  And  who  saw  him  after  he  rose  again  1 
A  half  insane  woman  and  one  or  two  followers  who  were  in 
the  very  humour  to  trust  to  dreante  or  to  an  excited  fancy. 
In  this  way  the  Jew  discusses  many  of  the  statements  made« 
in  the  gospels,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  was 
on  ordinary  man. 

2h  the  second  part  Celsns  tests  the  beliefe  of  the 
Christians  by  his  philosphical  principles.  He  then  shows 
that  the  Greeks  had  all  that  was  true  in  Christianity,  but 
in  a  nobler  and  *  better  form,  and  he  ends  with  a  practical 
application,  urging  Christians  to  give  up  their  separatist 
tendency,  to  worship  the  dsmons,  and  to  join  in  all  civil 
and  military  duties  imposed  on  citizens  by  the  state. 
Before  dealing  with  the  principles  of  the  Christians  he 
draws  attention  to  the  false  position  which  they  occupy. 
They  are,  he  thinks,  essentially  rebellious.  They  Wish  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  Jews 
show  this  tendency,  but  they  are  so  far  to  be  excused  in 
that  they  adhere  to  their:  national  beliefs.  These  beliefs 
indeed  are  often  silly  and  puerile,  and  perversions  of  what 
is  wiser  and  better  in  Greek  poets  and  philosophers.  But 
the  Christians  belong  to  no  nationality,  and  separate 
themselves  from  the  ordinary  beliefs  without  any  good 
cause.  They  object  to  the  divinity  of  the  Dioscuri, 
Hercules,  and  others,  in  regard  to  whom  the  Greeks 
believe  that  they  became  gods  from  being  men.  And  yet 
they  worship  a  man  who  was  a  prisoner  and  died.  This 
worship  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  Zamobds  by  the  Gette, 
of  Mopsus  by  the  Cilicians,  and  of  others  whom  he  names. 
It  is  unreasonable.  Accordingly  the  Christians  do  not 
invite  the  wise  or  the  good.  It  is  ignorant  slaves,  women, 
and  children  whom  they  try  to  infiuence,  not  publicly  but 
in  comers  and  private  places.     And  their  divisive  tend- 


encies are  aho^m  is  the  nmnber  of  the  seets  which  adU 
among  them. 

After  this  introdoctios  Celsns  proceeds  with  his  pliiloso^ 
pliical  argument  God  »  good  an^  beautiful  and  blessed. 
He  therefore  cannot  change.  For  if  he  pere  to  change,  it 
could  only  be  for  the  worse.  Therefore  God  ^cannot  come 
down  to  men.  He  cannot  assume  a  mortal  body.  He 
cannot  do  it  in  reality,  for  that  would  be  contranr  to 
his  nature ;  he  cannot  do  it  in  appearance,  for  that  would 
be  to  deceive,  and  God  cannot  deceive.  Indeed  the  idea 
is  absurd.  What  advantage  could  be  gained  by  his 
coming f  Does  he  not  know  ajl  things?  Has  he  not 
power  to  do  all  things  without  assuming  a  body  t  Is  be 
not  able  as  God  to  do  everything  that  he  could  do  as 
incarnated  God  f  And  no  real  advantage  is  got  for  men ; 
for  they  do  not  know  God  better  by  seeing  lum  in  bodily 
form.  God  must  be  seen  by  the  soul,  and  men  are 
deceived  if  they  imagine  they  know  Him  better  by  seeing 
Him  in  a  corruptible  body  than  when  they  see  Him  with 
the  pure  eye  of  the  souL  Indeed  Christianity  is  in  thia 
respect  marked  by  a  gross  anthropomorphism.  Nor  can 
the  purpose  which  Christians  assign  for  this  incarnation  be 
regarded  as  true.  The  nature  of  the  whole  is  always  one 
and  the  same^  There  is  always  the  same  amount  of  evil 
in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  evil  in  God.  The  evil  is 
in  matter.  But  God  is  continually  making  the  evil  serve 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  If  this  is  the  case,  then,  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  tliat  God  would  be  especially  interested 
in  a  few  of  the  human  race.  He  works  always  for  the 
whole.  And  the  Christian  notion  is  peculiarly  absurd. 
Did  God  at  that  particular  time  waken  from  sleep  and 
resolve  to  rescue  a  few  from  sin  t  Wss  He  indifferent 
to  all  mankind  before,  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  t 
And  Ib  He  tb  continue  bo  show  the  same  special  favour 
only  for  a  select  number  t  Not  only  are  the  Christians 
wrong  in  this,  but  they  are  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
world  was  made  for  man.  Again  it  Is  the  whole  that  is 
cared  for.  And  we  can  see  signs  in  nature  that  am'mals 
are  equal  if  not  superior  to  man  in  many  points.  If  he 
hunts  the  deer,  the  lion  hunts  him  and  feeds  on  him. 
Bees  have  cities  and  rulers.  Some  animals  speak  to  esch 
other.  Some  can  foretell  the  future.  Some  are  religions. 
In  fact  neither  for  animals  nor  man  was  the  universe  made, 
but  that  the  world  as  God's  work  might  be  perfect  in  every 
part  In  these  arguments  we  have  a  remarkable  anticipa- 
tion of  many  of  the  points  which  come  out  in  our  present 
Darwinian  discussions  (see  TeUologie  wnd  Naiuralitmut 
in  der  altckrittlickm  Zeii  :  Dtr  Kawjpf  dm  Origme$  gegm 
CeUut  um  die  SteUunff  dee  MemeAen  in  der  Ifaivr, 
dargestellt  von  Dr  PhiL  Aug.  Kind :  Jena,  1875). 

In  exhibiting  the  superiority  of  the  Greek  doctrines 
over  the  Christian, •Celsus  points  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  Greeks  appeal  to  reason,  the  Christians  cry  out, 
'*  Believe,  believe."  The  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God,4ie 
thinks,  was  borrowed  from  Plato.  The  Devil  owed  hk 
origin  to  a  distortion  of  a  Greek  opinion.  He  compares 
the  prophecies  of  the  Greeks  with  those  of  the  Christians, 
and  he  contrasts  Greek  and  Christian  doctrines  of  .a  future 
slate,  and  speaks  of  the  resurrection  as  a  ridiculous  belief. 

In  the  practical  application  he  maintains  that  the 
daemons  are  subordinate  ministers  of  God,  and  that  there- 
fore any  worship  paid  to  them  is  wonhip  also  of  the 
Supreme  God  himself.  Especially  the  Christians  have  no 
good  reason  for  objecting  to  such  worship  since  they 
already  worship  a  dead  man. 

Our  abstract  of  this  woric  is  necessarily  very  imperfect, 
and  many  important  points  we  have  been  compiled  to 
omit  entirely.  From  what  has  been  given,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Celsus  was  a  Platonist  He  beUevM  in  a  Sujacm^ 
God,  tiie  Supreme  Good,  higher  than  all  existence.    Thi» 
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Qod  wit  W9tymh»n  And  in  everjtliing.  Alongside  of 
thk  God  WB8  original  uncreated  mat^,  the  source  of  aU 
«fiL  Theae  two  made  np  the  uniTerae,  which  remained  a 
eoostant  qoantitj.  There  cooid,  therefore,  be  no  real 
redemption  from  sin.  There  could  bo  nothing  auper- 
BitiuaL  There  was  merely  the  apparent  evolution  and 
ioToIotion  of  the  same  reason  and  matter.  This  mode  of 
thought  is  fatal  to  final  causes,  fatal  to  a  ^ledal  aim  on 
God't  part,  fatal  to  a  ^eciU  interest  in  man,  and  therefore 
iatal  to  Qiristianity. 

Tha  writers  who  have.  cUecoaaed  Oelras  sad  his  cpinlons  are 
BUDeroQs.  Most  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  most  recent  work 
m  ih»  nbjeot,  CeUu^  WoMtm  Wort:  MUstU  SlrHttehrift  aniiktr 
WdiamxkamiHg  gtom  da$  ChridmOkttm  9om  JoAr  178  «.  Chr,,  Ton 
DrTheodorEeim,  Ztlrich,  1878.  This  it  s  truektion  of  the  TfiM 
Diaeoitrm,  with  difleerUtionB  on  the  life,  dftte,  amiments,  kc  of  Cel> 
AS.  The  best  ezpoeitione  of  the  opinions  of  Celsna  are  giren  in 
Bcdepenning'a  Origtnea  (Bonn,  1841) ;  in  Baor'a  Die  Chridlieht 
link* dcr  Dni  SnUn  JahrkundirU  (Tib.,  1800) ;  and  in  KeUneea 
SiiUnismut  vnd  ChrisUnthum  (Ck>loffne,  1868).  The  fragmenta  of 
Ceboi  in  Greek  were  collected  \yf  Jachmann  (1888).  (J.  D.) 

CELTIBERIA,  the  country  of  the  Oeltiberi,  was  an 
cxtensiTe  inland  division  of  Spain,  lying  between  the  basin 
d  tha  Ibems  or  Ebro  and  the  souroes  of  the  Tagus,  Douro^ 


and  Quadiana,  and  comprehending  the  greater  portion  of 
the  modem  provinces  of  Cuenca  and  Soria,  the  south-west 
half  of  Aj*agon,  and  part  of  Burgoa.  By  the  Romana  th» 
name  was  employed  almost  as  svnoDymous  with  Hispania 
Citerior.  It  was  a  hilly  and  barren  region,  intersected 
with  vaileya  of  great  fertility.  Of  the  chi»f  cities  the  moe^ 
famoua  w^re  Segobriga,  the  capital;  Bilbflis,  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  MarUal ;  and  Numantia,  besieged  len 
yeara  by  the  Romans,  and  taken  and  destroyed  by  Scipio 
Africanus,  135  B.a  The  Celtiberians,  as  their  nam» 
imports,  were  considered  to  have  arisen  from  the  inter> 
marriage  of  Iberians  with  the  Celts  that,  having  crossed  the 
Pjrrenees  from  Qaul,  subdued  tmd  settled  amongst  them. 
Thid  new  race  thus  formed  were  a  brave  and  powerful 
people,  whoae  warlike  qualities,  improved  by  conflicts  with 
their  neighbours  and  the  Carthaginians,  rendered  them 
formidable  opponents  of  the  Bomate,  whom  they  not  on- 
fre<}uently  defeated.  After  their  overthrow  by  Scipio,  and 
their  consequent  alliance  with  their  conquerors,  they  fra* 
quently  revolted;  but;  on  the  assassination  of  their  leader  S^N 
torius  in  72  B.a,  they  were  subdued  by  Pompey,  and  from, 
that  lime  Celtiberia  submitted  qoietly  to  Boman  influence. 
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THE  Greeks  gave  the  collective  name  KeUai  to  a 
Western  people,  and  the  name  KeUiU  to  the  land 
vhi(^  they  inhabited.  The  region  to  which  the  latter  term 
Vis  applied  varied  according  to  the  more  or  less  aocurate 
imowledge  of  each  writer  who  used  the  term.  The  use  of 
die  word  Keltai  was  equally  vague  and  variable ;  and  this 
was  due  as  much  to  the  great  movements  of  peoples  which 
took  place  some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  as  to  the 
Vint  of  knowledge  of  the  early  Greek  writers.  One  of  the 
disphkcements  of  tribes  due  to  those  movements  has 
immediate  connection  with  our  present  subject,  the  migra- 
tioa  of  some  of  the  KeUcd  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and 
Korthem  Greece  into  Asia  Minor;  for  in  the  names 
Galatai  given  to  the  people,  and  GaUuia  given  to  the  land 
vher^  they  settled,  we  have  forms  which  connect  the 
Greek  Keltai  and  Keliihe  with  the  Boman  Galli  and 
OaUieBj  and  both,  perhaps,  with  G6idil^  Gaetdil,  or  Gaedhili 
the  name  of  one  branch  of^he  descendants  of  the  Keltai,  or, 
to  Qse  the  modem  form  of  i^  word,  Celts.  If  Gdidil,  or,  in 
the  modem  Scottish  form,  Gael,  be  radically  coufiected 
vi&  Kdtai,  OalaUU,  and  Galli,  these  names  would  repre- 
sent that  by  which  the  original  nation,  or  one  of  its  principal 
tribes,  caUed  itself.  We  do  not  know  the  collective  name 
by  which  the  Germans  designated  their  neighbours. 
Diaffenbach  suggests  that  it  may  exist  in  HalidgatUi,  a 
man's  name>  which,  as  frequently  happened,  from  a  tribe 
name  became  an  appellative,  and  exists  now  in  the  modem 
German  word  Hdd. 

When  the  Romans  became  first  acquainted  with  the 
Celts  there  wore  two  Gauls, — Cisalpine  Gaul  or  Korthem 
Italy,  and  Transalpine  or  Greater  Gaul,  which  included 
not  only  France  but  also  Belgium,  all  that  part  of  Germany 
wsrt  of  the  Rhine,  and  Western  Switzerland.  Whether 
any  Celtio  tribea  lived  east  of  the  Rhine  since  the  attack 
of  the  Gauls  on  Rome,  and  whether  the  frontier  of  the 
Gennans  and  Celts  was  a  fixed  one  within  historic  times 
or  a  constantly  advancing  one,  are  questions  which  we 
hare  not  space  to  discuss,  nor,  if  we  had,  would  it  be 
profitable  to  do  ao  in  the  absence  of  any  real  facts  to 
work  upon.  To  the  Continental  Celtic  ground  above 
defined  we  have  to  add  the  British  Islands. 

1%e  determination  of  the  limits  of  the  Celtic  ground  is 
btnd  diiefly  on.  Mngmstio  evidence.  Unfortunately,  as 
i^gBdi  the  Contiaental  part,  our  materials  are  scanty  and 


hence  a  good  deal  of  room  is  left  for  the  imaginatbn* 
Thus  it  has  been  much  discussed  whether  the  language 
spoken  in  every  part  of  ancient  Gaul  waft  the  same.  Some 
have  asserted  that  the  Belgians  were  Germans,  and  there> 
fore  spoke  a  Teutonic  tongue,  and  that  even  the  Celtio 
dialect  spoken  north  of  the  Loire  differed  considerably  from 
that  spoken  south  of  that  river  !<i  Aquitaina  This  opinion 
was  based  upon  a  well-lkiown  passage  in  Cesar's  History 
of  the  GaUie  War,  in  which  he  states  that  Gaul  was  divided 
into  three  partft  which  differed  among  themselves  in 
language,  institutions,  and  laws.  This  may  mean  either 
that  three  distinct  languages  were  spoken,  or  if  but  one 
language,  that  there  were  three  well-marked  dialects. 
M.  Roget  de  Belloguet  has  shown  from  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  all  ancient  authorities,  and  an  analysis  of  nearly 
400  Gaulish  words  gathered  from  ancient  authors  and 
inscriptions^  that  the  differences  in  question  were  dialectic^ 
and  that,  save,  perhaps,  in  those  parts  occupied  by  a 
Ligurian  or  Basque  people,  the  same  language  was  spoken 
in  all  GauL 

Community  of  language  does  not,  however,  necessarily  oeitio 
imply  community  of  race.  People  having  no  kinship  may  ^thnotofF 
speak  the  same  language,  while  others  nearly  akin  may 
speak  widely  different  languages.  This  has  been  found  to 
have  been  the  case  in  Gaul  as  elsewhere.  One  language 
was  spoken  by  two  races  which  gradually  fused  into  one 
people— a  northern,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  race,  of  tall  sta- 
ture, lymphatic  temperament,  and  elongated  heads,  and  » 
southem  race,  shorter  in  staKUre  and  dry  and  nervous  in 
temperament,  having  brown  or  black  hair  and  eyes  and 
round  heads.  The  free  or  dominant  class  of  Gauls  belonged 
to  the  former  race,  which  was  evidently  an  intrusive  one. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands  seem  to  have  been 
composed  of  the  same  two  races,  and  to  have  spoken  the 
same  language  as  those  of  GauL 

Causes  of  phonetic  change  like  those  which  produced  Branches 
the  parallel  branches  of  the  Teutonic  stem  (the  Germanic  f^^JJ^ 
and  Scandinavian  tongues)  and  of  the  Windic  stem  (the 
Slavonic  and  Lithuanic  tongues)  must  have  existed  at  an 
early  period  in  the  Celtic  language,  for  the  original  stem 
has  produced  two  branches  in  the  British  Islands  whidi  are 
wider  apart  than  those  of  the  Teutonic  stem,  and,  accordiuft 
to  Zeuss,  less  widely  separated  than  the  two  branches  A 
the  Windic  stem.    These  branches  we  shall  call,  following 
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Zeoai,  tlie  Iriak  and  Briluh  branches.  Each  of  these 
branches  has  again  produced  three  dialects.  The  Irish 
or  Qoidelic  dia^ots  are— 4he  Irish  proper,  the  SootHsh 
Gaelic,  and  the  Manx,  or  dialect  of  the  Irish  spoken  in  the 
JsleoflCan.  The  British dialectsare— the Kjmraegor  Welsh, 
the  Oomis)!,  and  the  Armoric,  or  language  of  Brittanj. 
The  Oormsh  is  now  eztinot,  haTing  <&ed  oat  aboat  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  We  have  included  Armorio 
among  British  dialects  on  the  ground  that  whaterer  may 
be  its  relation  to  oM  Qaulish  it  was  intimately  connected 
dbring  the  Middle  Ages  with  th»  Conush,  if  it  be  not  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  language  spoken  hj  the  southern 
Britons  who  emigrated  to  ^ttany  during  Uie  early  Saxon 
#ars. 
Distinction  ^^  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  such  an 
bei^n  article  as  this  to  poinjt  out  even  the  prineipal  distinotions 
ci^itto  betwpen  the  two  branches  of  the  Celtic,  but  the  following 
^A'*^^^''^  examples  will  periiaps  enable  the  reader  to  realise  their 
geneial  charseter.  The  Irish  has  preeerred  the  hard  or  k 
sound  of  c,  while  in  British  it  is  represented  by  p; — «.^., 
Irish  eetMr,  four,  dand,  posterity,  axum  tree,  with  initial 
guttural,  are  eqaftl  to  the  Wdsh  petffuar,  plani,  pren ;  Irish 
nach,  neehf  petsop,  mace^  son,  with  final  guttural,  and  cack^ 
each,  with  mitial  and  final  e^  oorreepond  lespectiTely  with 
Weldi  iM7>,  mapt  andjMit^i  This  d^ange  from  a  guttural 
to  a  labial,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  a  dental,  is  what 
Professor  Curtius  calls  ''  labiaUsmus,"  and  is  very  marked 
in  Gkeek  as  compared  with  Latin ;  so  that  as  respects  this 
phonetic  law  Wcdsh  stands  to  Irish  in  the  same  relation  as 
Greek  does  to  Latin.  The  tendency  to  labialism  is,  how- 
«Ter,  leas  in  Irish  than  in  Latin,  e.^.,  Latin  $eptem^  seren, 
Irish  MoAl;  and  perhaps  eVen'^tluai  in  Sanskrit,  for  Irish 
drops  initial  p,  e.^.,  iatg^  fish,  Welsh  pf9g^  or  changes  it 
into  6,  €,g,^  WehSi  pm^  Irish  hmi  The  reverse  process  to 
laUalism  even  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  case  of  borrowed 
words,  e.^.,  PatekcL,  Easter,  Welih  Patff,  trish  Ctuff;  Lcvtin 
purpur%  Irish  eorcur.  So  great  is  the  contrast  in  this 
respect  between  Irish  and  Welsh,  that  the  latter  labialises 
borrowed  names,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Saint  Ciaxui, 
who  became  Piarati  in  Wales.  If  Dr  Windisch,  Mr  J. 
Hhys,  and  some  other  philologiits  are  rig^t  in  thinking 
that  the  primitiTo  or  true  p  sound  when  not  combined  with 
-other  consonants  has  disappeared  everywhere  from  all  the 
Celtic  languages,  and  that  when  p  does  appear  in  diem, 
especially  in  Welsh,  it  is  only  the  representative  of  a 
former  qu,  mb,  or  of  a  proveoted  6,  that  is  a  6  carried  for- 
ward from  the  end  of  one  word  to  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  then  the  disj^inction  just  dwelt  upon,  though  very 
marked  when  we  "compare  modem  Welsh  and  Insh,  did 
not  exist  in  ancient  times.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not 
the  Irish  articulation  maintains  a  good  deal  of  hardness 
and  strength,  in  illustration  of  which  we  may  mention  that 
en  and  <r  occur  as  initial  sounds — the  latter,  which  is  also 
found  in  Sanskrit,  does  not  exist  perhaps  in  any  other 
European  language.  Again,  Irish,  like  ^^i^krit^  Latin, 
Oerman,  and  Slavonian  has  preserved  the  sibilant  «,  while 
in  British,  as  in  Zend,  Persian,  and  Greek,  it  has  been 
generally  changed  into  A,  e.^.,  Irish  *jdn,  old,  Welsh  hen, 
Erish  talann,  salt,  Welsh  halm ;  or  the  s  when  combined 
with  other  consonants  has  a  prefixed  y,  as  in  Irish  tearadf 
eoparation,  Welsh  yscar.  As  regards  this  change  of  «  into 
h  British  also  stands  to  Irish  in  the  same  position  as 
Greek  does  to  Latin,  «.^.,  Latin  ioi,  Greek  cUc.  Like  the 
labiaUsm  above  pointed  out,  this  change  did  not,  however, 
constitute  an  ancient  distinction.  Insh  words  can  also 
•nd  in  s  and  r,  and  in  n  probably  derived  from  m.  Of 
these,  finid  $  disappears  first,  but  we  have  an  example  of 
the  preservation  of  a  final  r  in  so  common  a  word  as 
4itMr,  father,  when  it  has  lost  the  initial  labial  British 
hat  often  9  or  v  for  an  m  in  Irisl^  €^^  lottcM,  a  rope, 


Irish  hman  ;  huvel,  low,  Irish  humal.  All  the  dialedi  of 
the  British  do  not  do  this  equally ;  thus  Irish  amaH,  €malf 
like,  is  aiiel  in  Cornish,  and  eudl  in  Armoric,  but  mat  in 
W^lah.  And  again  the  Irish  preserves  letters  where  the 
British  loses  them;  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
gutturals,  €.^.,  Irish  Uch,  house,  Welsh  ti;  Irish  nodU, 
night,  Welsh  not ;  Irish  SegUch^  household,  Welsh  tenlm. 
And,  lastly,  Irish  has  preserved  the  declension  of  its  noun 
even  io  this  day;  and  forms' dosely  allied  to  old  Indo- 
European  declensions  are  found  in  Old  Irish,  but  witii 
the  exception  of  the  genitive  in  Cornish  scarcely  a  trace  of 
declension  is  to  be  found  in  British.  Irish  verbal  forms 
are  also  much  better  preserved  than  the  British  ones, 
though  the  latter  are  in  a  better  state  than  the  nouns^ 

As  regards  the  dialects  of  each  branch,  the  Irish  ones  btt 
differ-  less  from  each  other  than  do  the  British  dialects. 
Irish  proper  and  Scottish  Gaelic  are  practically  the  same 
language,  and  do  not  differ  oreatly  more  than  the  dialect 
of  English  spoken  in  the  Scotch  Lowlands  does  from 
common  English,  Such  differences  as  do  exist  indicate  the 
modem  origin  of  the  Scottish  Gaelia  Among  those 
differences  vii»  following  will  bear  out  this  opinion.  In  the 
genitive  plural  the  initial  consonant  is  not  modified,  or,  as 
Irish  grammarians  say,  does  not  suffer  ellipsis  in  Gk^elio  ssit 
does  in  Irish.  Thus  a  Highlander  says  nan  coi,  of  the  feet, 
where  an  Irishman  would  say  na  g-cot;  the  former  would, 
however,  use  nam  before  a  labial,  as  e.g^  nam  fear,  of  the 
men.  Again  the  possessive  pronouns  ar,  our,  bhur,  your, 
do  not  cause  ellipsis  in  Gaelic  as  in  Irish,  e,g,,  ar  buaehaUl, 
our  boy,  Irish  ar  w^^maekaiU  ;  bhur  eota,  of  your  feet,  Irish 
bhar  g-con.  Again  there  is  the  frequent  endmj^  of  the  nomi- 
native plnnl  in  Gaelic  in  aa,  as  in  daiany  rods,  a  pecu- 
liarity which  it  shares  with  Manx  and  Welsh,  and  probably 
derives  from  British ;  writing  the  personal  ending  -airt^  or 
•otr  as  -air  in  Ckielic,  «.y.,  iHsalgaiif,  a  huntsman,  for  «a^ 
gaire,  and  the  personal  ending  -aidh  as  -oiebM  or  hcj^  sl/., 
ooiiiehe  for  eauidhe,  a  footman ;  writing  the  Irish  termina- 
tion -Mgadh  in  progressive  active  nouns  as  -uehadk,  €.g^ 
gradhaehadh  for  gradhughadh ;  writing  the  passive  parti- 
ciple always  hard  instead  of  softening  it  under  certsia 
circumstances,  as  in  Irish,  e.g.,  ta,  tha  ;  te,  the.  Among 
the  lees  marked  differences  we  may  point  out  the  use  of  the 
negative  cha  in  Gaelic  for  the  modern  Irish  ni  and  old 
noeha^  the  more  frequent  use  «f  the  auxiliary  verb  id  fa 
conjugation,  and  the  absence  of  /  in  the  future  indicative 
and  in  subjunctive  in  Gaelic.  Manx  differs  from  Irish 
much  more  than  Gaelic ;  but  the  dissimilarity,  is  not  neariy 
so  great  as  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be,  owing  to  a  kind 
of  phonetic  spelling  having  been  adopted  in  Manx  through 
which  the  radical  letters  have  often  been  lost  Manx  1^ 
been  much  corrupted,  too,  in  consequence  of  the  connection 
between  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man  having  been  cut  off 
by  the  Norse  conquest,  and  also  by  its  having  been  under 
the  dominion  of  Wales  for  some  time  ;  add  to  which  that 
it  never  received  literary  cultivation.  The  chief  differences 
are  ii  orthography, — the  ending  of  the  nominative  plural  in 
fi  ah-eady  alluded  to,  the  dropping  of  a  final  vowel,  the 
substitution  of  d  for  g,  and  oft  or  «  for  y  in  the  middle  or 
end  of  words,^  dec 

Of  the  British  dialecta  Cornish  and  Armoric  resemble 
each  other  more  than  either  of  them  does  Welsh.  This 
resemblance  is,  hoivever,  not  as  great  as  that  of  the  Irish 
and  Scottish  Gaelic,  but  perhaps  as  close  as  that  between  ^ 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  especially  if  the  later  borrowings 
from  English  and  French  be  excluded.  As  to  the  words 
borrowed  by  the  Cornish  from  French,  which  are  much 
more  numerous  than  thote  taken  from  English,  it  is  inter- 
esting in  connection  with  the  history  of  romance  to  note 
that  many  are  borrowed  direcUy  from  ProvengeL  The 
difference  between  Welsh  and  Cornish  and  Armorio  ii  eo^ 
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iidenblA ;  llr  Edwin  Korrii  thought  it  to  be  aa  gjraat  as 
tlist  betwMQ  Ynaok  a&d  Spanish.  Besides  the  difference 
ie  tbsir  TroeabnkrieSy  which  ib,  of  oonrse,  hugely  doe  to  the 
mat  nnmbar  ol  words  borrowed  by  the  sonthem  Briti^ 
iiikehi,  eapteia^f  br  Oomish,  we  may  mention  the 
foQowing  points  in  which  Cornish  dijffers  from  Welsh,  and 
ihces  wSl  ssrtc  to  indicate  tiia  general  character  of  the 
dUbienca  between  the  latter  and  tha  sonthem  dialects  as  a 
whole: — tbe  ittMtioa  in  Oomish  of  an  initial  t  combined 
wilk  other  oonsonanta  without  pfefixing  jr,  «^.,  seU,  seod, 
tpfrytf  which  in  Welsh  are  weakened  to  f9^  fsg^wydd, 
and  ftpydd  ;  the  dyhthnngation  of  Towels  in  Welsh  in 
isses  where  Oonush  preeerrea  the  strong  rowel,  e.^., 
Cormsh  trom,  torn,  teatith,  whichare  in  Wel^  trwym,  tvyM, 
aod  ftywyi  ;  the  better  peservmtion  d  consonants  in  the 
middle  of  words  in  Cornish  than  in  WeUh,  s.^.,  Cormsh 
kajUerfHermtffK^tavat^  canieuH,  which  hare  been  reduced  in 
Welsh  to  katmtr,  Mrm,  gwaiUxmad^  ^anptt  ;  and  lastly  the 
newnration  in  Comiih  of  agenitift  case  in  complete  con- 
tbnnity  with  the  Irish. 

The  qnestion  naturally  sng^ts  itself  here,  when  did 
tlte  ori^nal  Celtic  stem  diyide  into  the  two  branches 
dflieribed  t  and  again,  when  did  eadi  of  those  branches 
prodnoe  their  dialects  t  The  late  Mr  Edwin  Korris  was 
of  opinion  that  the  separation  took  place  after  thearriyal  of 
the  primittre  stock  in  the  BriUsh  Islands.  This  qnnion 
appeals  to  be  in  entire  conformity  with  all  the  facts  of  the 
caae,  ethnological,  linguistic,  and  historical  We  hare 
tiready  indidOed  that  the  Scottish  Gaelic  la  an  essentially 
Bodem  dialect,  which  has  an  existence  of  only  a  few 
ceBtnriesL  It  is  probable  that  pure  Irish  was  4>o^^  ^^ 
the  Isle  of  Man  in  the  6th  and  7th  centurie^  that  is,  Irish 
exhibiting  no  greater  dialectic  rariety  than  existed  at  the 
suae  period  between  any  two  provinoee  of  Ireland  itself, 
so  that  the  Manx  dialect  must  hare  grown  up  since  then. 
Of  the  two  branches  the  Irish  is  the  most  archaic,  that  is 
it  has  presenred  more  of  the  characteristice  of  the  original 
stem.  Among  the  British  dialects  the  meet  archaic,  that 
li,  the  one  which  best  represents  the  British  branch,  is* 
Cornish,  which  is  the  descendant  of  the  speech  of  the  un- 
Bomanijed  Britons  of  England.  This  was  also  the  opinion 
ef  Mr  Nonis,  who  held  that  the  older  the  Welsh  the  more 
doeely  woaM  it  approximate  to  Oomish.  It  ia  indeed 
probsble  that  the  Welsh  dialect  originated  in  the  5th  and 
(th  centuries,  when  the  conquests  of  the  Saxons  began  to 
inkte  Walea  from  the  other  British-speaking  people.  The 
separation  of  Cornish  and  Armoric  is  still  more  recent,  a 
Cut  which  supports  the  story  of  the  emigration  of  Britons 
to  Armories,  and  of  long-continued  intercourse  during  the 
early  Middle  Ages. 

If  the  preceding  riew  of  the  origin  of  the  two  branches 
of  Celtic  and  their  respectic^  dialects  be  correct,  it  disposee 
•nee  for  all  of  a  rery  rexed  question,  namely,  did  old 
Qanlish  belong  ID  the  Irish  or  to  the  British  type,  or,  to 
pot  it  more  correctly,  to  which  (ft  thoee  types  would  the 
dialects  belong  whidi  would  hare  srown  up  in  France  if 
Osnliah  had  not  been  suppressed  hj  Latin  t  The  usual 
Tiew  has  been  that  the  Gaulish  belonged  to  the  same  type 
ai  the  British.  Grimm's  attempt  to  prore  that  the  medical 
ineantatioDs  contained  in  the  book  of  Marcellns  of  Bor- 
deaox,  »  physician  of  the  4th  century,  were  Celtic  of  the 
Irish  type  led  to  a  modification  of  this  riew.  Am^6e 
Thierry  sssnmed  that  the  Gauls  proper  spoke  a  dialect  of 
the  Irish  type,  while  the  Belgao  and  the  Gauls  or  Galatians 
ef  Asia  Minor  spoke  Qymric  or  British.  Such  a  riew 
SBipaes  thai  Irish  and  British  had  already  grown  out  of 
the  original  stem  before  the  adrent  of  the  Celtic  people 
hi  the  British  Islands  and  Gaul ;  and  further  that  two 
dininot.w^fies  of  Celts  hsd  come  into  Westem  Europe, 
the  fin*  or  oldest  being  the  Goidelio  or  Irish,  and  the 


second  the  Cymric  or  BritisL  Edward  Lhuyd,  the  father 
of  Celtic  phHology,  long  ago  suggested  an  hypothesis  of  this 
kind  as  an  explanation  of  the  occurrence  ol  geographical 
names  in  Britain  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  Goidelio 
rather  thui  Cymria  Zeosa  thrsw  the  weight  of  his  great 
authority  into  the  acale  in  farour  of  the  kinship  of  the  old 
Gaulish  and  Cymric  The  grounds  on  which  he  based  his 
opinipn  have  since,  howeTer,been  altogether  explained  away, 
or  their  force  much  weakened,  especially  since  the  iuTestlga- 
tions  of  Glnck  and  Roget  de  Belloguet  on  the  Gaulish  rooa- 
bulary  which  has  been  collected  from  chissic  authora  and  in- 
scriptions, and  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  CeJ  tic  dialectic 
the  study  of  which  Zeoss  himself  so  powerfully  promoted,  -^m^  ^o^^ 

Medijeral  Irish  and  Welah  manuscripts  contain  antredltloM 
extensire  body  of  legendary  ethnology,  which  in  the  case  of 
the  Irish  legends  hss  been  eren  fitted  with  a  compete 
ohrondogy.  Setting  aside  the  more  fabulous  parts  of  tiia 
Irish  Isgends  which  refer  to  colonists  who  amved  a  short 
time  before  and  after  the  deluge,  we  find  four  successiye 
colonies  mentioned  in  the  following  order : — Ifemedianif 
Firb6lg$^  Tuatha  DS  Jkmann,  and  JfiUnant.  The 
yemMani  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  country  during 
only  two  hnndred  years,  when  the  greater  part  of  them 
went  away  in  three  separate  bodies,  owing  to  the  harassing 
attacks  inade  upon  them,  and  their  final  overthrow,  by  a 
people  who  appear  in  Irish  legends /as  sea-rovers,  called 
Fomoriansi  One  body  took  refuge  in  Britain,  another 
went  to  Thrace,  and  the  third  into  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  Thradan  party  beoune  the  ancestors  of  tl\e  second 
colonizing  race,  the  Firhofys.  The  Nemediaiu  who  went  to  . 
the  north  of  Europe  appear  afterwards  as  the  Tuatha  DS 
J)anann;  those  who  went  into  Britain  became  the  Britona 
According  to  this  legend  three  of  the  early  tribes  which 
peopled  Ireland  were  of  the  same  race  with  the  Britons. 
The  fourth  and  latest  of  the  Irish  races,  the  Milesiam,  or 
followers  of  IfiUd,  are  also  connected  with  the  others  in  the 
genealogies  to  be  found  in  Irish  manuscripts,  but  the  rela- 
tionship is  much  more  distant  than  that  which  is  repreeented 
to  have  existed  between  the  other  races.  All  Irish  accounts 
of  the  early  races  inhabitinff  Ireland  agree  in  bringing  Miled 
from  the  north  of  Spain ;  but  in  the  early  times  when  the 
Iriah  ethnic  stories  received  their  present  shape,  the  majority 
of  people,  not  alone  in  Ireland,  but  everywhere,  had  very 
imperfect  notions  of  geography,  and  often  applied  the  few 
geographical  names  which  had  reached  their  ears  by  pure 
hazard,  and  generally  without  having  more  than  the  vaguest 
notions  of  the  places  tiiey  referred  ta  A  perusal  of  Irish 
and,  we  may  add,  of  Welsh  poems  and  tales  will  bear  out 
what  is  here  stated.  Spain  in  the  Milesian  story  probably 
means  no  more  than  that  the  Milesians,  whoever  they  were, 
came  from  a  distance,  and  not  from  neighbouring  countriea 
with  which  the  early  Irish  had  intercourse.  Ethnic  tradi- 
tions as  a  rale  do  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge,  but  it 
IB  alwajTS  dangerous  to  ignore  them  altogether  because  they 
must  necessarily  contain  some  truth.  Of  all  the  Irish 
traditions  of  this  class  those  only  seem  to  possess  real 
importance  which  relate  to  the  mysterious  people  called 
the  Tuatha  DS  Danann,  This  naiue  appears  to  mean  the 
tribes  of  DS  and  Ana;  and  9b  Diis  God,  and  Anai»  called 
the  mother  of  the  Irish  gods,  these  supposed  invading 
tribes  are  only  the  deitiea  in  a  system  of  mythology  which , 
has  3ret  to  be  unravelled. 

All  these  deities  dssoend  from  a  common  anceetor,  the 
AUdai,  or  All-God,  and  appear  to  form  two  lines— the.  J  ef 
Trebair  and  the  Jet  'Sidt,  probably  analogous  to  tiie  jjia^ 
Teutonic  Vamr  and^^nr.  The  cloee  resemblance  between  ntjthciogr 
the  Irish  and  Norse  words  Acs  and  JStir  can  hardly  be 
accidental  The  former  signifies  a  people;  the  latter  la 
connected  with  the  Norse  ant  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  6if 
God,  which  occurs  in  many  men's  names.    The  Sid  waa 
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the  kMTonl/  fort  of  tht  A€$  Side,  m  Aifford  woi  of  the 
jEiir.  Tba  Jina  Sidhe,  women  of  the  Sielh,  or  in  tht 
fiftgnUy  JBecm  Sidhe  (pronoonced  Bcnuhee)  of  modem  fairy 
mythology,  repreeent  the  goddeeses  of  the  Aa  Side*  As 
in  other  mythologiee,  the  same  deity  was  endowed  with 
different  attributes  and  receiTod  different  appellati^ee. 
The  medisval  genealooiBta  who  looked  apon  the  TucUha 
DS  Damatm  as  a  real  human  race^  thought  it  neoessaiy  to 
proTide  a  place  in  the  genealogies  whi«h  they  inyented  for 
every  different  name,  lod  so  added  confusion  to  what  was 
before  obscure  enough. 

At  some  of  thoee  d«iti«s  ooeony  a  plsos  In  Celtie  romano^  we 
shall  T«]itiire4o  Mty  •  Um  wotds  ahoitt  some  of  them,  thooffh  at  th« 
liak  of  making  on*  oat  of  MTvral  diitinet  deitiea,  and  of  makmg 
teyand  out  of  one.  In  a  mbjoct  of  inooir^  which  has  been  hitherto 
•fanoat  entirely  nncnltiVated,  and  all  Dot  nnhnown,  this  is  nearW 
ineritable ;  bnt  a  few  miitakea,  shoold  we  make  them,  will  not  aeri- 
onaly  interfere  with  the  object  we  hare  in  Yiew.  One  of  the  chief 
deitiee  of  the  Iriah  pantheon  was  OgmOf  aoroamed  Qriaimaimteh^ 
*'of  the  son-like  iaoe^"  aon  of  ^ladam,  or  £lathtm,  that  is,  of 
knowledge.  Ogma  had  other  appellatire%  the  moat  important 
beinf  Da^da,  DettMUh  Dana  or  Tuirenn  Bicrmn,  and  OcrmaU  **  of 
the  honey  •month,  thooffh  the  last  aometimea  appears  as  the  son  of 
the  Dagda,  Under  the  laat  appeUatiye  bis  wife  la  Ana,  the  mother 
of  thegods,  orthelfdriSfyK,  or  Jreriii^  also  known  br  the  appella- 
tires  of  Badb  and  Maeha.  As  the  latter,  she  was  the  mother  of 
Aed  (fire),  who  is  probably  the  Atd  Mawr^  of  Welsh  legends,  father  of 
Prjfdain,  the  first  legendanr  king  of  Britsia,  whence  the  name  Yn^ft 
Prydain,  or  the  lalsind  of  Prffdain,  and  the  real  origin  of  the  mythi- 
cal Su  of  the  mediaral  bards.  The  Jkiffda  had  another  son,  whose 
name  was  Aengvs,  or  the  Mae  Og^  a  celebrated  persona^  of  earlv 
Irish  legend,  and  an  eonally  celebrated  daoghter.  BrigUf  the  god- 
dess of  wiadom  and  jnogment.  Under  the  appeUatiTe  of  DelbaUh 
Dana  or  Tuirenn  Bicrtnn  (who  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Ogma, 
and  not  that  personage  himself),  Ogma  has  two  wires.  Ana,  under 
that  same,  and  of  her  other  two  appellatiTes^  and  £rnmai,  who  is 
represented  as  the  mother  of  the  first-named  wife ;  Ana,  under  her 
▼uioos  names,  is  therefore  at  once  tliu  daughter  and  wife  of  DeU 
haith.  Ana's  sons  hjDMaith  are  Brian,  lucfuiir,  and  lueharba,  who 
are  called  the  gods  of  Ana,  and  hence  she  is  called  the  mother  of 
the  gods.  They  are  the  same  as  the  sons  of  CermaU  "  of  the  honer- 
mouth, "  already  mentioned  as  being  an  appeUsti  ve  of  Ogma  himself, 
or  his  son  under  that  of  the  Dagda.  Tnese  sons  are  SeUhoir  or 
Mac  Cuilt,  a  sea-god,  Teilhoir  or  Mac  Cecht,  the  ruler  of  the  sky 
and  heayealr  bodies^  to  whom  the  plough  was  aa<^ed,  and 
OHtMoir  or  Jfac  Cfreinc  (son  of  the  earth),  tiie  god  of  the  earth. 
Their  mother  was  the  Main  of  Irish  legend ;  and  as  she  was  the  wife 
of  Ogma  under  that  name,  it  ^rores  toat  CsrmaU  "  of  the  honey- 
mouth  **  was  only  an  appellative  for  the  latter,  and  not  his  son, 
under  his  appellatire  the  Dagda.  The  wires  of  the  three  gods  abore 
mentioned  were  Banba,  foUa,  and  Birt,  namea  under  which  Ire- 
land was  personified.  J^^emotr  was  either  a  son  of  ^V*^**-'^^^ 
or  more  probably  his  brother,  and  waa  the  same  as  Tadc  Mor,  Orbsen, 
and  JAr  (the  sea).  Under  the  last-named  appeUatiTe  he  was  ^  of 
the  sea,  and  is  especially  interesting;  for  in  mm  we  hare  the  orwinal 
of  8hakesT>eare*s  King  Lear,  and  the  father  of  Mcmandan  oi  Irish 
and  Welsh  romance.  It  is  probable  that  L^  was  the  same  aa  Mae 
CuUl,  the  sea-ffod  above  mentioned.  There  waa  also  a  god  of  war, 
tieii  (battle),  whose  son  Eaerg  (slaughter)  was  the  father  of  Dianoieht 
Dia  na-cSehi).  the  god  of  the  powers  (of  healing),  of  Odbniu,  the 
smith,  and  of  other  impersonations  of  the  Arts.  The  god  of  heal- 
ing had  a  son  Cian  or  C&nm  (valour),  who  is  also  known  under 
other  appellatives,  tuch  aa  SealbdXb,  and  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  his  wife  BthUnnmEthne  (skill).  His  daughters  were  ^itwMd; 
the  eoddees  of  physic,  and  Btain^  the  wife  of  Ogma,  above  mentioned. 
EthUnn^M  son  Lug  is  a  prominent  figure  in  C^tic  romance,  and  was 
known  also  by  the  names  of  Lug  lAumfada,  eft  Lug  **  the  long- 
armed,"  ^  and  the  &i^  iZcfoiwieA,  or  pillar  of  many  arts.  Abhcan, 
the  grandson  of  Bthietm  and  Oann,  was  god  of  music.  Conn,  under 
his  appellative  of  SeaUiUb,  is  also  made  one  of  the  sons  of  Sehaid 
Oarb,  son  of  Brsae  (power),  personages  who  fill  prominent  parta  in 
Irish  story.  Among  the  other  sons  of  Bchaid  we  must  mention 
Badb  Derg,  the  chief  of  the  Side  of  Hunster,  and  UiUind  Faebar 
Derg,  who  kills  Mamamdan  Mae  Xir  in  a  Wend.  The  deities  related 
to  Conn  or  Cionn,  husband  *of  BUUenn,  andnis  son  Lug  are  called  the 
Ate  Trtbair,  while  those  related  to  the  Dagda  or  Ogma  are  the 
Ae$  Side  of  stoiy.  The  two  tribes  appear.in  contention  or  warfare, 
but,  nevertheloes,  occasionally  associated  and  intermarrr,  like  the 
Teutonic  Vanikr  and  jEafr;  thus  Etain,  the  daughter  of  the  god  of 
healing,  was  the  wife  of  the  Dagda,  and  Oermcnt  **  of  the  honey- 
mouth;*'  and  /ki  and  Ntmamd,  the  goddess  of  war,  the  wives  of 
NeU  or  Neid,  the  god  of  war,  were  the  dsoghteis-of  iSZemoir  (great 
evil),  known  also  ss  JG«r. 


Befoip  leaTing  the  subject  of  tlia  eaily  laoei  of  InlaadThe 
we  shall  say  a  few  words  upon  a  people  incidentally  men-^^^ 
tioned  aboTe,  the  Fomoriana.  In  Irish  legends  diey  ^pesr 
aa  sea-rovers  who  only  occasionally  Tisited  the  oossti^ 
pillaged  and  i>ppreaBed  the  people  by  IsTying  tribnte,  or 
rather  holding  the  inhabitants  to  lanaouL  One  of  the 
principal  battles  of  Irish  legendary  lustoiy  is  supposed  to 
haye  been  fought  between  the  Tuatha  Jbi  D<m(mn  and 
the  Fomoriana.  Even  did  we  not  know,  as  in  this  instsnce 
we  do,  that  one  of  the  contending  races  was  mythical,  ws 
should  naturally  be  inclined  to  regard  such  ethnic  quarrels 
as  imaginary,  unless  where  we  had  unquestionable  physics! 
evidence  of  the  occorrenee  of  the  straggle.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  mythologies  which  reach  us,  not  ss 
the  recorded  living  beli^  of  a  people,  but  as  the  traditiona 
of  a  prehistoric  time,  cbthing  real  personsges,  who  lived 
just  at  the  close  of  that  period,  in  what  we  might  call  the 
twilight  of  the  historic  period,  and  uound  whom  as  lay 
figures  gather  and  assume  definite  shape  fragments  of  old 
beliefs,  we  should  always  expect  to  find  some  nucleus  of 
fact  in  legends  relating  to  such  ethnic  wars.  That  the 
Fodiorian  and  Tuatha  DSDcnann  contesto  are  mythological 
there  can  be  no  doutt^  but  tha  kernel  of  fact  around 
which  the  myths  have  gathered  is  the  contests  of  4he  Irish 
and  the  Romana ;  in  other  words  we  believe  the  Fomorisns  | 
to  have  been  the  Romans.  The  latter  never  made  any 
settlements  in  Ireland,  but  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  they 
kept  a  few  galleys  in  the  western  ports  of  Britain  to  pro- 
tect the  country  from  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  Iriah 
or  Scots,  and  that  they  often  chased  these  into  Irish  ports, 
and  forced  them  to  pay  ransom.  The  accounts  of  the 
Fomoriaxi^  in  Irish  story  are  iust  in  accordance  with  this 
view,  which  can  be  supporftd  by  other  evidence,  into 
whidi,  however,  we  cannot  enter  herei 

The  Welsh  or  Cymric  ethnic  traditions  are  not  so  ela- 
borate as  the  Irish,  nor  do  they  in  their  present  form  bear  the 
same  appearance  of  antiquity  about  them.  According  to  weiis 
the  Triads,  a  peculiar  kind  oif  literature  to  which  we  shall  ^^ 
return  hereafter,  four  classes  of  tribes  entered  Britain — Uie 
social,  the  refuge-seeking,  the  invading,  and  the  treacherous 
tribes.  The  social  tribes,  of  which  there  must  have  been 
three  to  make  a  triad,  were  the  Cymry,  the  UofffrteyB,  and 
the  Brython,  who  were  all  of  the  same  race  and  doeely 
related.  The  Cymry  like  Uie  Irish  Firbolgs  came  from 
the  summer  land  called  Lefrcbomi  or  Greece,  or  to  speak 
aa  precisely  as  the  Triads,  ftt)m  "  where  is  now  Constanti- 
nople, by  way  of  the  Haxy  Sea,"  or  German  Ocean.  The 
Lloegrwy,  or  Loegrians,  came  from  the  land  of  Gwcuffteyn, 
not  Gascony,  however,  but  thu  country  of  the  Teneti, 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Loir^  between  whom  and  the 
Britons  there  appears  to  have  br^  much  intercourse  in  the 
time  d  Cassar.  The  Brptkom  or  Britons  came  from 
Llydaw,  that  is  Armories,  or  rather  that  part  of  France 
which  lies  between  the  Seine  and  the  English  Channel,  and 
which,  therefore,  included  Normandy  as  well  aa  Brittany. 
The  refuge-seeking  tribes  were  the  Cdyjddon  in  f  GcffUd, 
the  Gwyddd  in  Alha,  and  the  men  of  Galedm,  T  Gogled 
was  apparently  a  general  term  among  early  Welsh  writers 
for  all  the  country  between  the  Bibble  and  the  Clyde 
inhabited  by  Britons;  but  it  probably  had  a  mora 
restricted  meaning,  of  which  we  shell  speak  presently. 
The  Cdyddon  can  hardly  be  other,  at  least  in  name,  than 
the  Caledonians,  and  were  probably  a  Pictidi  tribe  whidi 
had  settled  in  the  great  forest  district  amidst  the  British 
people  of  the  Scotch  Lowluida.  The  Qwyddd  of  Ailor 
were  the  Picts,  and  as  the  name  Owyddsl  impliea,  ihey 
were  Gaelic  Chtyddel  is  the  Welsh  form  of  tho  old  Irish 
GdidUf  or  in  its  modified  later  form  GaeidkU,  or  phoneti- 
cally Gael  The  men  of  GaUdin,  the  present  Gallowaj 
(Wigtown  and  Kirkcudbright),  were  part  id  the  txQ» 
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hiown  m  Ireland  u  ermine^  that  ii  Plctt,  and  only  differed 
from  file  Gwyddd  or  Picta  of  Alba^  in  haTing  oome  into 
OtUow^  from  Ireland.  The  three  invading  tribea  were 
the  Conmuiid,  the  Owyddd  lyUhii,  and  the  Sa4$<m  or 
Sizotti.  The  Coramiaid  are  aaid  to  hare  come  from  *'  the 
kad  of  Fwpli  and  they  oonld  not  be  driven  ont,**  but 
dwelt  abont  the  River  Homber  and  the  shore  of  the  Korth 
8ea.  If  iheee  be  the  aame  as  the  people  known  to  the 
Bomans  as  the  Caritam^  ihej  were  probably  Picta  of  the 
nme  tdbe  at  the  Irish  Picts,  for  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  Crmine  and  Caniani  are  the  aame  word.  The 
Qwfddd  FfiekU  or  Irish  Pipts  who  came  to  Alba  by  the 
Sea  of  Id'yMyn  (Norway),  that  is  the  North  Sea,  were 
donbtleaa  a  brandi  of  the  aame  Plots  who  settled  abont 
the  Hnmber,  in  Qalloway,  and  in  Ireland.  The  three 
treacherons  tribea  were  the  Owyddd  Ooch  or  Red  Qdidil^ 
or  6ad  from  Ireland,  the  men  of  Uychlyn  or  Norsemen, 
and  the  Sancm  or  Savons.  The  Triads  expressly  tell  ns 
that  the  Cymry,  the  Llotgrwyt^  and  the  Brython  were  of 
the  same  stock.  The  different  tribea  of  the  Owyddd  or 
God^  indnding  the  CorcaUaid^  vrete  simply  part  of  Uie  same 
peof^  who  inhabited  Ireland.  We  therefore  aasmne  with 
l£r  W.  F*  Skene  that  the  Plots  and  Gad  were  the  same 
people. 

It  tiina  i^ypears  that  all  the  Celtio  inhabitants  of  ibe 
British  Uands  conaiited  of  two  branches,  which  though 
originafiy  the  aame  people  had  branched  oS  from  each 
other  in  kngnage  and  in  other  ways,  prodnoing  the  two 
dasses  of  Celtio  dialects,  the  €k>ideIio  or  Irish  and  the 
Britith,  as  w«  have  above  pointed  out  Bnt  while  we  agree 
with  IL  de  Bellognet  that  the  Qanla  were  one  in  ra^ 
sod  langnage,  and,  moreover,  believe  that  the  people  who 
inhabited  the  BritUi  Islanda  were  the  aame  as  those  of 
Gaol,  and  that  the  divergence  which  we  now  observe 
between  the  Qoidelie  and  B^tish  dialects  first  took  place 
after  their  arrival,  there  aeema  no  reason  to  donbt  that  the 
Geltie  population  flowed  into  tiieae  islands  in  two  streams, 
one  fma  the  neighbonring  Gaol,  and  one  from  some  oonntry 
esst  of  Qanl  by  way  of  the  North  Sea, — the  Careiani,  the 
Gvpddd  FfidUi  from  abont  the  Forth,  the  Irish  CtuUm, 
aad  tiie  Soota  formingpart  of  the  latter  stream,  and,  if  onr 
eoBJeetore  be  oorrect^  the  laieat  comers,  a  view  in  harmony 
with  eUinio  traditions,  bat  differing  from  the  ordinary 
opimoa  that  the  ao-cslled  CVmr|r.came  long  after  tlie 
^M^  and  drove  them  westward,  they  themaelvea  being  in 
tvn  poahed  in  the  aame  direotion  by  the  incoming  Saxons. 
It  wonld  be  intereeting  to  pnrsne  the  snbjeot  of  the 
ethnology  of  the  eariy  raoea  of  ue  Britiah  Islanda  throogh 
tiM  eonflieta  and  displaoementa  of  racea  which  took  place 
between  tiie  landing  of  Casaar  and  the  final  retirement  of 
^  Romans  in  the  5th  oentnry.  Bnt  aa  this  is  not 
ahaolntely  necessary  for  the  iUnstration  of  a  literature  which 
ooly  dates  from  the  latter  event,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
witii  giving  a  sketch  of  the  ethnic  distribution  of  tito  people 
of  Bntain  resulting  from  the  conflicts  and  displacements 
referred  toaa  it  existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century, 
when  we  are  on  surp  ground  in  the  history  and  literature 
of  Ireland  at  least  Without  such  a  prdlminary  sketch 
Budi  that  we  shall  have  to  say  of  great  importance  in  the 
hirtory  of  Celtio  literature  would  Inb  unintelligible. 
In  the  end  of  ^he  5th  and  beginning  of  the  6th  centuries 
^  external  invasions  had  ceased,  and  tho  different  races  had 
^  gathered  inta  separate  states,  and  commenced  a  struggle  for 
Biaateiy.  Im  England  the  Saxons  (usuig  that  'term  as  a 
collective  name  for  Saxons  proper,  Frisians,  Angles,  and 
Jutes)  held  possession  of  the  southern  and  eastern  eoast 
from  Dftfsetshire  to  the  Humber — ^the  Angles  chiefly  occupy- 
iog  what  is  now  Suffolk;  Norfolk,  and  Lincoln — and  were 
gnduaHy  making  themselves  masters  of  Central  England 
towards  the  Severn,  ahd  were  even  penetrating  northwards 


between  the  vale  of  the  Ouso  and  the  Pennine  Chnin,  into 
what  ia  now  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  With  the 
exception,  perhapa,  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
south-eaatem  const,  where  the  oontinnoua  arrival  of  fresh 
bands  of  Saxons  had  driven  away  the  Britiah  inhabitants^ 
and  of  the  district  abont  the  Humber  where  ia  like  manner 
the  freeh  bands  of  Angles  continually  coming  must  have 
done  the  aame,  we  are  not  to  assume,  as  is  usually  done, , 
that  the  former  British  inhabitants,  called  by  the  Welsh 
lAotgrwy  or  Loegrians^  had  all  been  extermiuated,  or 
driven  away.  On  the  contrary  as  the  Saxons  advanced 
inwards  and  the  external  invasion  practically  ceased,  an 
iucreasing  proportion  of  Britons  must  have  been  left. 
The  new  comers  merely  dispossessed  tho  British  ruling 
families,  as  the  Norsemen  did  io  Normandy,  and  aa 
happened  afterwards  in  Ireland,  and  left  the  bulk  of  the 
peasants.  This  was  unquestionably  the  case  in  Central 
and  Western  England,  and  in  Deira  and  Bemicia,  the 
present  counties  of  York,  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
the  eastern  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  Cornwall  aAd  Devon 
were  independent  British  kingdoms.  What  the  Saxons  hod 
done  on  tiie  southern  and  eastern  coast  the  Irish  did  on 
the  west.  We  cannot  enter  Here  into  the  question  of  when 
the  Irish  occupation  of  Western  England  commenced,  or 
how  long  it  lasted ;  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  now  that 
in  the  5  th  century  they  occupied  a  considerable  part  of 
Qwynned,  or  th^  port  of  North  Wales  now  forming 
Auffleeea,  Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Denbigh,  and  Flintdiire ; 
and  Demetia,  or  that  part  of  ^uth  Wales  now  forming 
Cardigan,  Pembroke,  and  Carmarthen,  or  in  other  words, 
the  north  and  west  coast  of  Wales.  But  while  the  Saxons 
were  gradually  displacing  the  Britiah  rule  in  the  east,  the 
Britona  wore  gradually  dispoesesoing  the  Irish  in  the  west 
The  leadera  of  theae  Britona  were  the  descendants  of  a 
certain  Qunddda,  reputed  to  have  been  a  Qwyddel  or 
Plot  of  the  east  of  Scotland.  Another  Gwj/ddet,  but 
probably  one  from  Ireland,  who  like  Cunsdda  waa  aaid 
to  have  married  a  British  wife,  Bryckan^  has  given  his  name 
to  Brecon  or  Brecknockshire.  Brychan  may,  however, 
have  been  only  the  eponymoui  ancestor  of  the  Gk)idelio 
ftuniliea  of  Breooa 

The  west  of  Britain  from  the  Dee  ip  the  Clyde,  with 
the  exception  of  Galloway,  waa  occupied  by  independent 
British  tribes,  apparentiy  confederated  for  purposes  of  war. 
On  the  eastern  side  bMween  the  Humb^  and  the  Tyne 
waa  Dyfer  or  Deira,  also  British  at  this  period;  and 
north  of  Deira,  waa  Bryneick  or  Bemicia,  which  extended 
to  the  Forth.  These  two  states  probably  formed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  part  of  a  confederation  of 
Cumbrian  atatea.  But  in  the  course  of  that  century  they 
seem  to  have  been  gradually  converted  into  Anglian  states 
without  any  serious  displacement  of  population,  or  even 
of  ruling  familiea.  On  the  ahore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
waa  a  diBtrict  called  in  Welsh  Gwtodin^  the  eaatem  pari 
of  which  about 'the  Pentiand  Hills  waa  called  Manam 
Guotodin^  and  waa  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  Qoidelio  or  Irish 
Hots,  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  had  also  settlements 
in  other  parts  of  Bryneich  along  the  east  coast.  It  waa 
from  this  tribe  that  Cunedda^  if,  as  is  probable,  he  was  not 
an  eponymous  ancestor,  hod  sprung.  The  remainder  of 
Guotodin,  between  the  Lommenndor  Hills  and  the  sea, 
seems  to  have  been  also  at  least  partially  occupied  by 
another  foreign  people,  most  probably  Frisians.  On  the 
western  side,  in  what  is  now  Argyllshire,  north  of  the  Clyde, 
a  settiement  of  Scots,  who  had  groduaUy  leaked  in  there 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland,  hod  been  formed,  and 
had  become  organized  into  a  distinct  state  which  was 
ultimately  destined  to  absorb  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and 
give  it  its  present  name.  The  remainder  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  was  occupied  by  the  Picta, 
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properly  80  called,  a  Goidelio  people  cloaely  akin  to,  indeed 
almoit  identical  with,  the  Irish.  In  Galloway  was  another 
branch  of  Picfcs,  called  Gwyddel  Fflchti  by  the  Welsh, 
that  is,  Qoidelio  or  Irinh  Picts,  part  of  the  Cruiine  who 
leaked  over  from  Ireland  like  the  Scots. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  the  Romanieed 
Britons  were  giving  way  everywhere  before  the  Teatonic 
.  tribes,  and  the  only  independent  territory  which  they 
appear  to  have  held  comprised — (1)  The  Damnonian 
kingdom  of  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  (2)  the  part  of  Eastern 
,  Wales  now  forming  Montgomeryshire  and  Radnorshire, 
which  later  formed  the  principality  or  lordship  of  Powys, 
and  perhaps  even  yet  aU  the  land  to  the  Severn,  that  is, 
Herefordshire  and  Shropshire  ;  (3)  Chimbria,  that  is,  all 
the  land  from  the  Ribble  to  the  Solway  west  of  the  Pennine 
chain,  and  all  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  to  the  Roman 
Wall,  save  Galloway,  and  Guotodin,  or  Linlithgow  (includ- 
inff  part  of  Stirling8hire),Edinbargh,  and  Haddingtonshire ; 
(4)  Bryneick,  Bernicia,  that  is,  Berwickshire,  Durham,  and 
Northumberland ;  (5)  Dyfr^  or  Deira,  that  is,  Yorkshire. 
The  ancient  dioceses  of  Scotland,  even  as  they  existed  in 
the  Idth  century,  seem  to  mark  out  very  well  the  ethnic 
condition  of  the  Lowlands  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th 
century.  The  diocese  of  Galloway  included  the  territory  of 
the  Irish  Picts ;  the  diocese  of  I<othian,  which  had  three 
mral  deaneries — (1)  Linlithgow,  or  iianau  Guotodin 
(comprising  the  shire  of  that  name,  part  of  Stirlinghshire, 
and  the  most  of  Edinburgh),  occupied  by  the  UrUAwyr,  a 
mixed  race  of  Picts  and  Britons,  according  to  Xr  Skene  ; 
(2)  Haddington  and  the  remainder  of  Edinburgh,  that  is, 
Guotodin,  ]!i  which,  as  we  have  said^  there  was  an  early 
settlement  of  Frisians,  or  Angles ;  and  (3)  Merse,  that  is, 
Berwick.  The  continued  existence  of  a  Goidelic  or  Pictish 
population  on  the  south  side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  even 
in  Berwickshire,  down  to  as  late  as  the  8th  century  at 
least,  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  existence  there  of  churches 
belonging  to  the  ancient  diocese  of  Dnnkeld.  In  the 
Idth  century  they  formed  a  separate  deanery  of  that 
diocese,  which  appears  to  ha^e  corresponded  with  the 
Goidelic  population  of  Guotodin,  Prydain,  the  Cymric 
or  true  British  country  of  the  Lowlands,  was  consequently 
conterminous  with  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  comprising .  the 
five  rural  deaneries  of  Glasgow  proper — Rutherglen,  Len- 
nox, Lanark,  Kyle  and  Cunninghame,  and  Carrick ;  and 
the  four  deaneries  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Teviotsdale, — 
Teviotsdale,  Peebles,  Nithsdale,  and  Annandale.  This  was 
the  region  called  y  Gogled,  thongh  it  is  probable  that  this 
term  was  applied  to  thd  whole  of  the  independent  British 
territory,  that*  is,  Cumbria  as  well  as  Prydain  proper  ; 
but  whatever  was  its  extent,  y  Oogled  was  the  ct:adle  of 
the  language  and  literature  of  Wales.  It  was  the  country 
of  its  prehidtorio  poets  Aneurin  and  Llywarch  H^n,  and 
of  the  seer  Merlin,  whose  fame  was  so  great  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  who  is  also  reckoned  among  the  early  poets  of 
the  Welsh. 

To  complete  this  ethnic  picture  of  Britain  at  the  dawn 
of  Celtic  literature  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  political  and  social  state  of  the  various  Celtic  tribes, 
80  far  as  we  could  directly  or  by  induction  ascertain  it. 
But  as  the  articles  Brehok  Law  and  Clans  give  perhaps 
enough  of  this  kind  of  information  for  the  purpose  we  have 
in  view,  we  refer  the  readers  to  those  articles. 
TheDmids  In  the  earlier  stages  of  tribal  organization  among  the 
Ar}rans  and  other  races,  the  chief  was  priest  as  well  as 
king.  Bu'.  the  Celts  appear  to  have  already  passed  into 
a  higher  political  stage  before  they  came  within  the  light 
of  history,  and  to  have  established  a  distinct  priesthood 
known  to  us  as  that  of  the  Druids.  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  give  us  very  little  information  on  this  subject,  and 
Ibe  early  Welsh  records  and  poetry  none  at  all    Modem 


Welsh  writers  have,  however,  made  Qp  for  this  want  ib 
their  genuine  literature  by  inventing  an  elaborate  Druidical 
system  of  religion  and  philosophy,  which,  they  pretend, 
survived  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  was  secretly 
upheld  by  the  Welsh  bards  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Tliis  neo- 
Druidic  imposture  has  found  numerous  adherents,  and  has 
been  supported  with  a  good  deal  of  misspent  learning  by 
several  persons  of  considerable  talent  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  say  anything  further  on  the  subject  here,  la 
Irish  poems  and  tades  Druids,  and  other  organised  leanied 
classes,  are  frequently  mentioned.  From  an  analyaiB  of 
these,  and  aided  by  whatever  light  the  classical  writers 
throw  on  the  Druidism  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  we  may  make 
the  foUowing  induction  as  to  their  position  and  organiz&lion 
in  Ireland,  where  they  cannot  have  been  very  different 
from  what  they  were  in  other  Celtic  countries.  There  are 
no  definite  accounts  of  the  religious  rites  practised  by  the 
pagan  Irish,  but  there  are  several  allusions,  which;  Chough 
vague,  plainly  show  that  such  rites  existed,  and  that  it  was 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  Druids  to  perform  them.  The 
Druids  also  invoked  the  divinities  in  favour  of  their  friends 
and  against  their  enemies,  and  for  this  purpose  they  made 
incantations  upon  a  mound  or  elevated  ground  near  the  field 
of  battle.  They  determined,  by  auguries  from  the  heavenly 
bodies,  clouds,  wind,  smoke,  the  flight  of  birds,  and  other 
phenomena,  the  propitious  and  unpropitious  times  for  fight- 
ing a  battle,  or  doing  any  other  important  action,  ^ey  ' 
announced  the  Gaeta  or  things  which  it  would  be  unlucky 
for  a  chief  or  a  tribe  to  do,  foretold  future  events,  practised 
incantations  of  various  kinds,  kept  events  in  remembrance^ 
and  were,  in  a  word,  the  depeeitaries  of  such  knowledge  as 
was  possessed  in  Ireland  at  the  time.  Many  of  these 
functions  belong  equally  to  the  persona  usually  called  poets, 
and  among  the  qualifications  of  the  higher  grade  of  the  latter 
was  a  knowledge  of  certain ^klnds  of  incantation,  some  of 
which  involved  many  pagan  rites,  the  practice  of  which  we 
find  distinctly  ascribed  to  Druids.  That  ^e  latter  were 
therefore  only  a  higher  degree  of  the  order  of  poets  seems 
certain.  As  such  they  naturally  performed  or  superintended 
all  the  higher  pagan  rites,  and  hence  the  whole  order,  of 
which  they  were  the  highest  representatives,  were  called 
Druids.  After  the  introduction  of  Christianily  the  hieratic 
functions  of  the  Druids  ceased,  and  the  term  Druid,  whidi 
had  been  the  special  appellative  of  the  poets  who  performed 
those  functions,  gradually  fell  into  desuetude.  But  the 
order  of  which  they  were  the  highest  exponents  did  not 
disappear  as  it  did  in  Gaul ;  there  its  lay  functions  were 
swept  away  by  Roman  law,  whereas  in  Ireland  they 
acquired  new  vigour.  In  pagan  times  the  poets  eejoyed 
great  power  and  many  privileges,  both  of  which  they  are 
said  to  have  abused  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  proposed 
to  banish  them  altogether  out  of  Ireland.  Through  the 
intercession  of  the  mjrthical  king  of  Ulster,  Conchobar  Mac 
Nes3a,  this,  we  are  toW,  was  not  done ;  their  number  was, 
however,  diminished,  and  their  power  and  privileges 
curtailed.  Among  other  changes  said  to  have  been  then 
effected  was  that  of  depriving  ^e  poets  of  the  functions  of 
judge,  which  they  had  hitherto  performed.  This  legend 
indicates  the  existence  at  some  period  immediately  preced- 
ing the  introduction  of  Christianity  of  a  struggle  between 
the  lay  and  the  spiritual  power,  in  which  the  former  were 
to  some  extent  successful  The  struggle  continued  even 
into  Christian  times,  for  in  the  6th  century  it  was  again 
proposed  to  banish  them,  but  on  this  occasion  they  ^^^ 
protected  by  St  ColumcilU,  not,  however,  without  a  furtlier 
diminution  of  their  number  and  loss  of  power. 

The  organization  of  the  learned  classes,  as  we  find  it 
described  in  Irish  manuscripts,  is  no  doubt  to  be  referred 
to  the  Dal  or  parliament  holden  at  Druimceta  about  the 
year  575,  at  which  were  present  the  king  of  the  Dalriadie 
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or  Scotio  kingdom,  tlie  pamnonnt  king  of  Ireland,  and 
maaj  aiib-reguH,  and  prominent  aboye  all  St  ColumciU^ 
Aeeording  to  this  organization  there  were  three  grades  or 
ordeis, — ^the  Oradk  JScna,  the  Gradh  F«ne^  and  the  Gradh 
Filu  £cna,  wiedom,  meant  general  as  diBtinguiAhed  from 
tptdd  profeeeional  knowledge.  A  graduate  of  £cna  was 
called  a  Sat,  aage,  but  there  ^>pear  to  have  boon  aevetal 
dcgreea  of  the  title,  the  higheet  of  which  waa  the  Ollamh  Sat, 
emnrtimfm  called  also  the  £o$ai,  or  r&ty  sage,  or  Sat  leihe, 
fettered  sage.  OUamh  (pron.  OUave),  we  may  remark,  was 
the  title  of  the  highest  degree  in  any  profession.  An  OUamh 
Std  had  the  rank  and  was  entitled  to  the  retinae  of  a  Big 
Tuatha,  or  tribe  king.  AU  questions  between  the  different 
tfibei^  the  inteipretation  of  the  laws,  the  succession  to 
dnsftainiihipa,  aiid  similar  questions  were  decided  by  them. 
Ihflj  were  the  genealogists  or  historians  of  the  chiefs  or 
kiagu  In  pagan  times  the  Ghradh  JEcna,  which  was  only  a 
bnacb  of  uie  order,  call  it  which  we  will,  of  Druids  or 
poets^  was  probably  the  highest,  judging  by  the  dignity  and 
poTilege  of  its  OUamh,  and  consequently  the  one  whose 
membma  were  specially  called  Druids.  If  this  view  be 
eoirect,  H  was  to  this  branch  that  the  functions  of  judge 
odginally  belonged.  When  the  rifht  of  judgment  passed 
from  the  Dmids  into  the  hands  of  the  Big,  o^  chief,  the 
ktter  no  doubt  acted  as  jndge  himself,  or  appointed  some 
CDS  to  fill  his  place.  This  judge  was  called  a  Breitheam,  or 
u  he  is  called  from  the  pronunciation  of  the  modem  form 
9f  the  word,  a  Brehon,  and  was  always  in  early  times  a 
Soi,  for  Feneehai,  or  law,  formed  part  of  the  knowledge 
oonpriaed  imder  the  term  Bata,  a  fact  which  strongly 
KppoietM  the  Tiew  aboTe  expressed,  that  the  Sat  was  'ike 
aeetuoT  of  the  Druid.  In  tftne  the  practice  of  law  grew 
iato  a  distincfc  profession,  and  ererj  Breitkeam  of  the  higher 
dsa,  that  ia  ereiy  one  who  was  a  Scfi,  kept  a  kind  of  law 
sdiooL  ThoB  arose  the  Orad^  Fmie,  or  lawyers.  One  of 
the  canaea  which  no  doubt  helped  to  separate  the  study  of 
Ftneekof,  or  law,  from  the  general  study  of  Bma,  or  wisdom, 
was  the  nee  of  schoob  ia  oconection  wiUi  rdigioua 
fntihlis^''"**"t-''t 

The  class  of  persona  whom  we  have  aboTe  deugnated 
IS  poets  were  called  FiU  in  Irish,  and  their  art  FilideehL 
^le  latter  is  usually  translated  poetry,  but  it  was  rather 
Tsticination  in  which  they  used  Terse.  The  Fili  truly 
represents  the  Ovaruc^  or  rates,  who  formod  one  of  the 
oideBs  of  Dmids,  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Some  of  the 
fbnns  of  incantation  practised  by  the  Filt  are  described  in 
Irish  manuscripts,  and,  as  we  have  stated  abore,  are  attri- 
buted to  the  Druid  as  well  as  to  the  Fili  Those  which  in- 
vtdved  pagan  rites,  and  which  were  consequently  forbidden 
by  Bt  Patrick,  fell  into  desuetude  with  the  name  Druid ; 
but  simple  Incantations  by  rhymes  continued  to  be  practised 
in  Quistian  times.  One  of  these,  the  Olam  Dichinn,  or 
in  incantation  of  satirical  Terses  accompanied  by  certain 
ceremonies,  which  was  belioTed  to  be  capable  of  raia- 
iog  Uistera  on  the  face,  was  much  used,  and  supplies, 
perhaps,  one  reason  of  the  great  senaitiyeness  of  Celts  to 
ntiie.  The  Fili  appears  to  ^ye  been  distinguished  in 
eady  times  by  some  kind  of  tonsure,  the  exact  natute  of 
which  we  do  not  understand.  Perhaps  it  was  ^e  same  as 
tiiat  afterwards  used  by  the  Christian  priests,  which 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  difference  between  the  early  Irish 
GSmroh  and  the  Boman  Church.  I|  is  at  all  eyents  worthy 
of  remark  Uiat  the  Irish  priests  were  reproached  with  httying 
(he  tonsure  of  Simon  Magus,  who  in  these  times  was  the 
representatiye  of  all  magicians  or  others  who  practised 
aecffomancy  or  yatadnation.  There  were  seyeral  degrees 
of  the  order  of  FUi,  the  highest  being  the  OUanth  Fili,  as 
we  haye  already  pointed  out  A  Fili  of  this  rank  was 
Jtttitled  to  keep,  thai  ib^  to  haye  anf^rarted  for  him,  a  grey- 
^■Bod  C^b«ld«LiDWtl«UiMiB,two  maie^  and  their  foals 


t  —the  maintenance  of  the  horsee,  being  we  are  told,  at  the 
expense  of  the  church.  The  king  fostered  the  OUanih's 
sons  as  if  they  were  his  own ;  and  the  queen  was  bound 
to  giye  dowries  to^his  daughters.  In  retum  for  all  these 
emoluments  and  priyileges  the  Fili,  or  poet,  was  bound  to 
furmsh  a  pcmegyric  of  the  prince  annually.  In  fact  the 
chief  function  of  the  Fili  when  he  became  a  mere  poet  was 
to  eulogise  the  chief,  and  the  chiefs  family  and  ancestors. 
The  dedgnation,  giyen  to  the  Gaulish  bards,  of  parasites 
who  attended  the  Gaulish  warriors  on  military  expeditions 
to  celebrate  their  praise,  by  Poeidonius  the  Rhodian  Stoic, 
who  yisited  Gaul  about  100  B.a,  applies  with  equal  truth 
to  the. Irish  Fili  The  flattery  was  not  giyen  without 
hope  of  reward,  howeyer.  In  the  glossary  attributed  to 
Cormac,  who  was  at  the  same  time  king  and  bishop  at 
Cashel  in  the  9th  century,  which  is,  at  least  as  old  as 
the  10th  century,  we  are  told  that  the  reason  why  the 
second  degree  of  FUi  was  called  an  Anruth  was  because 
of  "  the  rich  stream  (Sruth)  of  beautiful  praise  which  flows 
from  him,  and  the  stream  of  treasures  which  flows  to  him 
in  return."  This  was  exactly  the  sentiment  of  the  GaullBh 
bard  who  in  eulogizing  the  magnificence  of  Bituitus  the 
Ayemian  chief  said,  '*From  &&  track  of  his  chariot- 
wheels  sprang  gold  and  blessiflgs  to  mortals."  An  Ollamh^ 
or  as  we  might  call  him  a  doctor,  in  FUideeht  was  entitled 
to  haye  a  certain  number  of  scholars  who  formed  his  retinue 
when  he  went  abroad.  One  of  his  priyileges  was  to  make  a 
circuit  at  certain  times,  the  extent  of  which  depended  upon 
his  rank.  When,  fer  instance,  an  Ollamh  FUi  became 
chief  poet,  and  was  inyested  witlr  the  Tugen,  or  doak 
trimmed  with  white  feathers,  the  symbol  of  h^  office,  ho 
might  make  a  circuit  of  Ireland.  During  his  circuit  the 
OUamh  FUi  was  entitled  to  maintenance  and  protection 
for  a  certain  time,  not  only  for  himself  but  for  his  legal 
retinue,  and  their  horses  and  dogs  also.  They  could  not, 
howeyer,  remain  beyond  the  fixed  legal  time  without  special 
inyitation.  A  FUi,  or  indeed  any  of  the  recognized  learned 
professions,  could  not  daim  hospitality  as  a  right  from  any 
one  below  a  certain  rank,  which  was  measured  by  his  own. 

The  bards  wh6  recited  poems  ^d  stories  formed  at  first  a 
distinct  branch  from  the  FUi  According  as  the  trae 
FUideeht  fell  into  desuetude,  and  the  FUi  became  simply  a 
poet,  the  two  orders  practically  coalesced,  and  the  names 
FUi  and  bard  became  synonymous.  There  were  seyeral 
degrees  of  bards,  according  to  the  number  of  poems  and 
stories  which  the  graduate  should  be  able  to  recite.  In 
pagan  times,  and  cmring  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Irish  bards, 
like  the  Gaulish  ones,  accompanied  their  recitation  of 
poems  on  a  stringed  instrument  caUed  a  Crut,  belieyed  te 
haye  been  a  harp.  The  bard  was  therefore  to  the  FUi,  or 
poet,  what  the  Jogler  was  to  the  !Droubadovr,  and  the 
Jongleur  to  the  Trouvh'e,  The  Cruitire,  or  harper,  who 
likewise  played  upon  a  kind  of  Bote  called  a  Timpan,  and 
who  belonged  to  tiie  priyileged  classes,  while  the  players  on 
other  instruments  did  not,  was  probably  the  representatiye  * 
of  the  true  bard. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  history  of  Celtic  Hie  learaei 
h'terature  is  the  relation  of  the  transformed  Draidic  hierarchy ^^^^^^ 
juat  described  to  the  Christian  church.     Independent  of  itaS^gS^' 
own  intrinsic  interest  some  knowledge  of  this  is  necessary 
in  order  to  understand  the  system  of  schools  in  Ireland  in 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  and  the  position  which  the  natiyo 
literature  oceupied  In  them.     Before  stating  what  we  haye 
to  say  on  the  latter  subjects  we  must  therefore  briefly 
describe  the  character  of  tiie  early  Irish  Church. 

The  presence  of  British  bishops  at  seyeral  couneils,  and 
the  production  of  so  distinguished  a  heresiarch  as  Pelagius, 
proye  that  there  must  haye  been  an  organized  church  in 
Britain  in  the  4th  century.  At  that  period  there  were 
inany  populooa  towna  there^  and  much  of  the  enltuze  og 
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m  rich  KomaQ  proyinoe.  The  British  Church  muBt,  f 
therefore,  have  been  organised  upon  the  municipal  type  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  Boman  empire ;  that  is,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops  must  have  coincided  with  the  civil  govern- 
ment ci  the  Bomans,  out  of  .which  the  later  diocesan 
«78tem  grew.  The  inteicourse,  partly  commercial,  partly 
liostile,  which  took  place  'between  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
the  3d  and  4th  centuries  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
introduce  Christianity  into  the  latter  country.  Mediieval 
writers  state  that  Christianity  existed  in  Ireland  before 
St  Patrick  ;  and  Celestius,  the  chief  disciple  of  Felagius, 
and,  according  to  St  Augustine,  the  real  loader  of  the 
Pelagians,  was  an  Irishman.  Indeed,  if  we  can«  trust  the 
ttatement  of  Qenadius,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
6th  century,  the  parents  of  Celestius  must  not  only  have 
been  Christians  in  Ireland  in  the  year  369,  but  must  have 
known  the  use  of  letters,  for,  according  to  the  writer  quoted, 
Celestius  wrote  three  letters,  in  the  form  of  little  books,  on 
the  things  necessary  for  all  desirous  of  serving  Qod.  This 
primitive  Irish  Church  appears  to  have  been  principally,  if 
not  altogether,  confined  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  the 
province  of  Munster  forming  an  independent  kingdom  at 
this  period,  or  at  least  one  having  but  little  poUtical 
eonnection  with  the  other  provinces.  In  after  times,  when 
the  fame  of  St  Patrick  had  become  established,  and  he  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  apostle  of  Ireland,  the  saints  of 
the  primitive  church,  many  of  whose  names  have  come 
down  to  us,  were  assumed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Patrician 
period^  or  were  con^unded  with  persona  of  the  same 
nam&  In  this  way  St  Brendan,  the  voyager,  bom  on 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
bos  been  confounded  with  a  later  St  Brendan  who  lived 
in  the  oentre  of  Ireland.  The  church  which  grew  up  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  though  the  offspring  of  the  JlnilLk 
Church,  must  neoeesarily  have  adapted  itself  to  the 
political  ^nd  social  organization  of  the  country,  which  was 
altogether  tribal,  and  being  without  walled  towns  had 
Done  of  the  elements  of  municipal  government  which  had 
moulded  the  church  organisation  elaewhere.  Some  of  the 
Irish  legendary  lives  of  saints  of  the  early  church,  though, 
in  the  form  in  which  we  have  them,  not  older  than  from 
the  12th  to  the  14th  century,  give  us  amidst  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  prodigies  an  insight  into  this  highly  intftrftff.g 
«huroh,  which  tiie  subsequent  conversion  of  the  rest  of 
Ireland  by  St  Patrick  merely  extended,  but  did  not  change. 
When  a  missionary  had  converted  a  chief  and  his  Oooa,  or 
principal  men,  he  became  an  adopted  member  of  the  tribe, 
and  wat  considered  to  be  a  Sat ;  in  other  words,  he  was 
given  the  same  rank  and  privileges  as  the  pagan  priests 
had.  Beyond  building  a  round  wicker  oratory  for  the 
priest^  no  change  whatever  was  made  in  the  organization 
of  the  triba  The  course  of  study  for  the  different  grades 
of  3cna,  FiiidecM,  and  Fenwhaf  went  on  as  before,  except 
that  in  >he  course  of  Ecna^  or  wisdom,  the  Christian  doctrine 
was  added.  Thd  practice  of  the  different  kinds  of  verbal 
incantation  which  did  not  involve  distinct  pagan  rites  some 
centuries  later  by  the  poets  shows  thii.  Fasting,  prayer, 
and  vigils  were  practised,  and  those  who  wished  to  embrace 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  that  is,  to  join  the  new  learned  class 
called  later  the  Gradh  JEclaaa,  or  grade  of  the  church, 
ionsnred  themselves,  as  did  the  students  of  FilidecJu  also, 
•3  we  have  before  said.  The  Dun^  or  forti^cd  residence, 
of  the  chbf,  around  which  lay  always  a  village  of  the 
different  classes  of  people  who  constituted  the  retainers  of 
an  Irish  chief,  became  a  kind  of  Cenobinm  of  a  novel  type. 
Some  members  of  the  Fine^  or  '^  House,"  desirous  of 
prictising  a  higher  decree  of  asoeticiam,  went  into  the 
jnarch-land,  or  wci^te  land  of  the  territory,  and  built  a 
wicker  hut  and  oratory.  Others  foUowed,  and  built  their 
bnii  all  around^  and  a  now  Cenobium,  conaisting  of  a  vilh^o 


of  huts  and  a  circular'  oratory  gradually  grew  up,  which 
differed  from  the  original  one  only  by  the  absence  of  tha 
ramparts  and  ditch  forming  the  Dun,  Afterwards  the 
round  tower,  which  was  a  mere  extension  of  the  circular 
stone  Caisei,  itself  an  imitation  in  stone  of  a  oiroulaf 
wicker-house — afforded  a  refuge  and  place  of  safety  for 
preserving  from  fire  and  theft  the  socroid  vessels  and  books 
belonging  to  those  religious  establishments,  which  wero 
directly  established  for  religious  purposes. 

Whether  a  single  FIm  or  the  collection  of  "  Houses  • 
forming  a  Tuath^  or  tribe,  became  Christian,  they  were  all 
of  the  same  blood,  and  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
property  and  government  of  the  church  remained  with  the 
Fine  or  ^  House  "  of  the  donor.  The  church  within  each 
Tuatky  or  tribe,  which  constituted  the  unit  state  of  the 
Irish  political  system,  was  simply  a  spiritual  Fvu,  or 
'*  House,"  and  could  receive  and  hold  land  only  in  the 
same  way  as  any  other  FiM.  Hence  the  Comorb  (coheir), 
or  successor  of  the  founder  of  a  Cenobium,  might  be,  and 
frequently  was,  a  layman.  This  explains,  too,  the  aristo- 
cratic character  of  the  saints  of  the  early  Irish  Church,  who 
all  necessarily  belonged  to  the  families  of  the  chiefs,  as  the 
unfree  classes  conld  not  form  FineSf  or  ''Houses,"  or 
enter  thoee  in  enstence,  except  by  adoption  according  to 
legal  forma.  When  a  person  of  low  birth  appears  among 
the  saints  we  are  sure  to  have  some  legend  showing  how 
he  came  to  be  adopted  by  somebody.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  sjTstem  all  the  Cenobia  which  grew  out  of  the 
first,  and  the  chapels  which  were  established  in  connectioa 
with  Cenobia  to  supply  the  religious  wants  of  districts 
remote  from  the  latter,  remained  under  the  government 
of  the  parent  establishment  Nay  more,  the  Cenol»a 
founded  in  neighbouring  countries  by  missionaries  often 
continued  to  acknowledge  the  headship  of  the  parent 
estabUshment  They  formed,  in  fact,  a  religious  dan,  in 
which  the  abbot  of  the  parent  establishment  exercised  the 
same  kind  of  authority  as  the  head  of  the  ordinary  dan. 
In  this  way  it  often  happened  that  bishops,  notwithstand- 
ing the  higher  order  ci  their  functions,  were  under  Uie 
jurisdiction  of  priests,  and  even  of  women,  as  in  the  case 
of  St  Erigit  This  peculiar  organisation  of  the  church 
continued  to  exist  unaltered  in  Ireland  during  several 
centuries,  indeed  with  few  changes,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
position  of  bishops,  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest  The 
Irish  carried  this  organisation  with  them  into  Wales^ 
Scotland,  England,  Qanl,  Germany,  and  8witzeriand» 
where  it  was  finally  supplanted  by  the  Benedictine  order. 

When  a  Dun,  and  its  surrounding  village,  in  which  gg^ 
lived  the  various  classes  who  formed  the  household  and"**** 
retainers  of  a  chief,  became  a  kind  of  Cenobium,  in  whidi 
were  associated  together  those  who  had  formally  adopted 
a  religious  life  and  those  who  had  not,  we  can  understand  I 

how  a  school  could  grow  up  in  which  Eena,  FiOtUeki,  and  ' 

Fenecha$  should  be  taught  along  with  Latin  and  Christian  i 

knowledge.  But  even  in  the  case  of  Cenobia  which  had 
a  direct  religious  origin  the  pame  thing  took  place,  because 
many  persons  of  thoee  professions  embraced  a  religioae 
life,  and  came  there  with  their  pupils,  either  with  the  object  i 

of  increasing  their  own  knowledge,  or  to'  partake  of  the 
literary  life  of  the  place.  In  the  6th  century  some  of 
those  schools  hod  alr^y  acquired  considerable  reputation  ;  i 

while  in  the  7  th  and  "8th  centuries  some  hod  grown  into 
small  towns,  and  were  much  frequented  by  strangers. 
B&de  tells   us    that    in  664  many   of  the    nobility   and  i 

lower  ranks  of  the  English  nation  were  in  Ireland  leading 
a  monastic  life,  or  attending  the  schools,  *'  going  about 
from  one  master's  cell  (hut)  to  another."     Incidentally  we  i 

learn  that  one  of  thoee  schools,  namely,  Cill  Belaigh,  had  i 

seven  streets  of  huts  occupied  by  foreignen  in  the  first  i 

half  of  the  8th  centoiy.     From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  | 
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tta  teadien  in  tlie  Irish  sdiools,  evtu  '^aea  connected 
vitk  Cenobiay  or  later  with  monasteriee,  were  not 
moeMaiilj  ecelenAstica.  ^^'^deed  some  of  the  most  distin- 
goiaiiedmeii  who  taught  in  them  were  laTmen^  soch  as  Mac 
Ooise,  Cohnan  0*CInnaigh',  &o. ;  and  even  Hann,  sornamed 
oC  the  monasteiy,  who  was  head-master  of  the  school  of  St 
BuiU,  now  MGnasierbojce»  in  the  first  half  of  the  11th 
ceotniy,  was  a  layman  and  married.  This  explains  the 
dreanitancft,  so  nnusnal  in  other  eonntries  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  of  so  distingniahed  a  scholar  as  Johannes  Scotus 
SiigBna  being  a  layman. 

&e  coarse  of  instruction  indoded  under  the  term  FUi- 
ieckL,  which  an  OUa$iih  Fili  passed  through,  as  laid  down 
maspedal  tract  called  the  ZeoMor  O^/asOais  or  Book  <tf 
QDav«S|  oocnpied  twelTe  yean^  sidit  of  which  were  deroted 
lo  lenning  to  read  and  write  ue  grammar  of  the  Irish 
bogoage^  the  laws  of  the  privileged  classes,  FUideeht 
Droper,  which  besides  vationation,  £0,,  included  whateTcr 
uunHedge  was  then  possessed  of  the  phenomena  of 
BBtnre.  the  elements  cl  philosophy,  Dtntuenchoi  or  his- 
torical topography,  and  learning  by  heart  about  270  tales 
and  a  number  oi  poems,  and  the  secret  language  of  the 
poets,  iw.  The  ninth  and  tenth  years  were  devoted  to 
the  composition  of  yarious  kinds  of  poetry ;;  the  elerenth 
year  was  employed  in  composing  fifty  migor  and  fifty 
minor  qtedmens  of  verse  requiring  the  use  of  four  kinds 
d  metre.  The  studies  of  the  twelfth  year  consisted  in  the 
composition  of  six  orations,  and  the  study  of  the  art  of 
poetry  according  to  the  precepts  of  four  different  authors, 
whose  treatises  are  unfortunately  either  lost  or  unknown. 
The  last  two  years  of  the-  course  were  for  those  who 
proposed  to  become  OUamha,  Whatever  may  have  been 
tte  character  of  the  teaching  or  the  value  of  Ihe  outcome, 
it  is  the  earliest  eixample  of  the  cultivation  of  any  vulgar 
hogoage  in  Europe.  As  an  example  of  the  importance 
attaoh^  to  the  native  literature,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Uie  head-master  of  a  school  was  obliged  to  go  through  the 
eoDiae  just  indicated,  as  well  as  to  know  Latin,  "  and  from 
the  Tea  Commandments  to  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures." 
Qe  school  here  implied  would  be  one  of  those  connected 
with  a  Cenobium,  or  monastery,  and  had  usually  six 
teadiors.  The  lowest  of  these  taught  the  students  to  recite 
Ihe  psalms ;  the  aecond  taught  thfr  oourse  of  naUve  litera- 
tore  just  described  up  to  the  end  of  the  10th  year.  The 
foarth  master  taught  Latin,  arithmetic,  and  the  elementa  of 
astronomjandeeogiftphy;  the  fifth  master  was  professor  of 
divinity;  and  the  sixth  was  the  head-master,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  know  the  whole  course,  both  profane  and  sacred. 

In  diseussing  the  outcome  of  this  system  of  education 
we  can  here  of  <courBe  take  cognixance  only  of  what  has 
been  written  in  Irish,  and  must  consequently  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  Latin  hymns  of  the  early  church,  the 
writings  d  Columbanus,  Sidil  or  Sedulius,  Johannes  Scotus, 
Adamnao,  and  others  who  wrote  in  Latin.  For  the  same 
reaioa  we  must  in  speaking  of  existing  Irish  manuscripts 
leave  oat  of  consideration  the  Latin  ones,  among  which  are 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  illuminated  books  in  Europe, 
SBch  a»  the  Book  of  Kells.  In  the  Ambrostan  Library  in 
Milan,  the  h'braries  of  the  convent  of  St  Qall  and  of  Bern 
h  Switzerland,  of  the  University  of  Wfirsburg,  and  of 
Gnkmhe,  there  are  several  Letin  manuscripts  glossed  more 
tr  less  copiously  with  exf^anatory  Irish  words.  There'  is 
alio  in  the  town  library  of  Cambray  a  manuscript  Containing 
the  canons  of  an  Irish  council  held  in  684,  in  the  middle 
U  whidi  is  preserved  a  fragment  of  an  Irish  sermon  on  self- 
demsL  These  manuscripts,  some  of  which  b«slong  to  the 
8th  centary  and  the  others  to  the  9th,  furnished  materiids 
to  Zeasa  for  his  OrammaUea  CeUica,  a  work  which  created 
an  epoch  in  Celtic  philology.  With  the  exception  of  the 
last«entiomBd  none  of  these  maonscripts  oontain  a  oon- 


tinuotb  Old  Irish  text  But  according  to  Mone  there  ia 
in  the  convent  of  St  Paul,  somewhere  in  Carinthia,  a  mano- 
script  altogether  in  Irish,  containing  among  other  piece» 
poems,  copies  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  manuscripts  of 
the  14th  century  in  Ireland.  In  the  Royal-  Library  at 
Copenhagen  there  is  one  manuscript,  partly  vellum  and 
partly  paper,  oontaining  Irish  poems,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Professor  Thorkelin,  but  we  do  not  know  itfli 
age.  Hie  manuscripts  formerly  bebnging  to  the  Irish 
College  at  Louvain  were  dispersed,  the  better  portion  bein^ 
taken  to  the  Fhmdscan  convent  of  St  Isidore  at  Rome^ 
where  they  remsined  until  within  the  last  five  or  six  years^ 
when  they  were  brought  to  the  convent  of  the  tame  order 
jfi  Dublin.  The  remainder  of  the  Louvain  manuscripts^ 
oonsistdng  chiefly  of  copies  of  Irish  lives  of  the  saints  mad* 
for  Colgan  when  pr^Muring  his  Acta  Sandonm,  are  now  im 
the  Boyal  Library  at  Brussels.  These  are  all  the  Jnak 
manuscripts  now  known  to  exist  on  the  Continent  Th* 
Irish  manuscripts  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  very  numeiw 
ous,  and  by  gcx)d  fortune  the  minority  of  them,  and  theea 
the  most  valuable,  are  in  puUic  Lbrsxies,  and  are  thus  at 
once  more  accessible  to  scholars  and  safer  from  tie,  the 
danger  by  which  Welsh  literature  has  already  suffered, 
much  loss.  The  number  of  Irish  manuscripts  whidt 
formerly  existed  most  have  been  considerable  if  the 
I'ile  were  as  industrious  as  they  were  numerous  and  well 
rewarded.  More  than  thirty  books  are  mentioned  hy 
special  names  as  sources  from  which  some  of  the  most 
important  existing  manuscripts  were  compiled,  which  are 
now  lost,  although  some  of  them  existed  as  late  as  the 
1 7th  century.  Nearly  all  the  most  valuable  existing  books 
are  to  be  found  in  four  public  libraries,  namely,  those  of 
the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  apd  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  the  British  Museum. 
The  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts  belonging  to  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy  k  the  largest  of  all,  and  compnses^ 
besides  a  large  number  of  paper  manuscripts  containing 
many  things  not  found  elsewhere,  the  vtduable  vellum 
manuscripts,  Zeahhar  na  hrUidkri  or  Book  of  the  Dun 
Cow,  the  Book  of  Ball3rmote,  the  Book  of  Lecan,  the 
Leabhar  Breae  or  Speckled  Book,  the  Book  of  Fermoy. 
Next  in  importance  stands  the  collection  of  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin,  which  contains  the  Book  of  LeiQ8tep(the  most 
valuable  from  a  literary  point  of  view  of  all  existing 
manuscripts),  the  yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  and  a  number  of 
other  manuscripts  full  of  poems  and  prose  tales,  bccidcj 
the  most  valuable  of  the  existing  law  maDixscripta.  The 
collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  though  consisting  we 
believe  of  only  sixteen  volumes,  is  very  v^uable.  Besides 
a  rare  law  manuscript  it  includes  a  manuscript  compiled 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  year  1100,  and  certainly  not  later 
than  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century,  and  containing  some 
important  poems  not  known  to  exist  elsewhere.  Th» 
British  Museum  Library  has  now  a  considerable  number 
of  Irish  manuscripts,  chiefly,  however,  written  on  paper* 
But  besides  some  la^  manuscripts  of  value,  there  is  on* 
vellum  manuscript,  a  small  folio  ot  68  leaves  beautifnnjf 
written  about  the  year  1460,  formerly  belonging  to  Sir 
Henry  Spelman,  which  contains  the  best  extajit  copies  of 
several  of  the  most  oelebrated  historic  tales.  Of  the 
vellum  manuscripts  in  private  hands  the  most  important 
are  the  Book  of  Lismore,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Devoo- 
shire,  and  kept  at  Lismore  Castle  in  Ireland ;  a  manuscript 
in  the  possession  of  the  O'Connor  Don,  containing  a  larg* 
number  of  poems  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries;  th* 
Idbet  Flavus,  a  small  folio  manuscript  of  about  th* 
beginning  of  the  15th  century ;  the  manuscripts  formerly 
bdonging  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  eari  of  Ashbumham.  The  most  important 
manuscript  in  this  collection,  wldch  is  inaccessible  l» 
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soholan,  is  the  lar^  fragment  of  the  Book  of  O'Dnvegan, 
OUamh  of  U%  Manne,  the  CyEelly's  country,  who  died  in 
^e  jeer  1373.  The  other  pert  d  thie  manoicript  Ib  In 
the  Britieh  Moseam. 
tatonts  The  oontents  of  these  nuuraBcripts  are  of  the  most 
fiui  Msa  misoellaneoas  character,  in  fact  many  of  them  are  mere 
scrap-books.  The  following  classification  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  some  general  notion  of  the  nature  of  existing 
Irish  literature  : — (1)  grammar  and  glossaries ;  (2)  annals, 
genealogies,  and  pediigreee ;  (3)  hirtory,  legendkry  and 
jreal,  inducing  a  large  number  of  narrative  poems,  some  of 
which  might  be  considered  to  be  ballads,  and  prose  his- 
torical tales;  (4)  mythological  and  other  imaginative 
tales  ;  (5)  lyrie  poetry  ;  (6)  satire  ;  (7)  religious  litera- 
ture, including  liveo  of  saints ;  (8)  law  ;  (9)  science, 
inclusive  of  m^cine ;  and  (10)  miscellaneous  translations 
from  other  languages.  The  manuscripts  containing  this 
varied  literature  were  written  after  the  11th  century;  only 
ihree  of  the  principal  ones  above  mentioned  are  as  old  as 
the  12th,  the  remainder  bei^g  written  chiefly  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries.  The  contents  of  a  manuscript  are  at 
least  as  old  as  itself  and  may  be  much  older.  Sometimes 
the  manuscript  itself  informs  us  that  a  particular  piece 
was  copied  from  another  manuscript  which  is  named 
Again  poems  are  attributed  to  authors  who  lived  long 
before  the  manuscript  containing  them  was  written,  'even 
as  far  back  as  pagan  times.  Qm  we  look  upon  those 
poems  as  the  genuine  work  of  the  period  they  are  referred 
to,  in  the  same  way  as  we  accept  the  works  of  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  although  we  do  not  possess  any  manuscripts 
of  them  written  within  even  centuiies  of  the  author's 
time  f  and  if  not,  how  are  we  to  determine  the  true  age  of 
the  contents  of  an  Irish  or  of  a  Welsh  manuscript  f  The 
answer  to  this  question  necessarily  affects  everything  that 
«ould  be  said  on  the  character  and  growth  of  Iridli  and 
"Welsh  literature.  We  must,  therefore,  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject,  especially  with  a  view  of  pointing  out  some  of 
the  considerations  which  might  help  us  to  arrive  at  a  true 
solution  of  the  problem. 

The  first  point  which  naturally  suggests  itself  for  inquiry 
fgmol  ^  whether  the  Irish  knew  the  use  of  letters  before  the 
SIeS»m  introduction  of  Christianity.  This  question  has  been  much 
Xr£h  discussed,  but  as  there  is  not  much  evidence  one  way  or 

the  other,  the  discussion  has  not  been  profitabK  Cesar 
says  that  the  Gknls  knew  writing  and  used  the  Greek 
alphabet,  showing  that  their  knowledge  of  letters  probably 
eame  from  the  Greek  colony  of  Massilia  ;  and  the  GauU 
of  North  Italy  used  the  Etruscan  alphabet  long  before  the 
time  of  Cassar.  But  tnose  facts  do  not  necesoarily  imply 
that  their  brethren  in  the  British  Islands  had  also  a 
knowledge  of  letters  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  nor 
have  we  any  evidence  even  after  that  event  that  the  British 
language  was  written.  The  Celtic  names  on  British  coins 
prove  nothing  one  way  or  the  other.  As  regards  Ireland 
the  only  piece  of  evidence  of  the  etistence  of  a  knowledge 
of  writing  before  St  Patrick's  time  is  the  statement  of 
Crennadius  respecting  the  letters  of  Celestius.  This,  it  must 
be  admitted,  would  be  very  slender  evidence  to  found  a 
conclusion  upon  unless  supported  by  more  definite  facts. 
In  certain  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  those  parts  of  Wales 
^  1^  once  occupied  by  the  Irish,  are  found  rude  stone  monu- 
Qu»  ments,  upon  the  edges  of  which  are  cut  inscriptions 
consisting  of  a  number  of  long  and  short  lines.  This 
method  of  writing,  which  is  called  Offam,  was  practised  in 
Christian  times  even  as  late  as  the  9th  and  10th  centuries, 
for  marginal  entries  written  in  O^am  characters  are  found 
fai  some  of  the  manuscripts  of  St  Gall ;  and  in  the  vellum 
jnannsoript  in  the  Hbrary  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy, 
called  the  Book  of  BaQymote,  compiled  near  the  close  of 
Ihe  14th  century   the  different  styles  of  Ogamio  writing 


and  the  value  of  the  letters  are  explained  in  a  speeiak 
tract  on  the  subject  The  character  of  many  inscribed 
monuments,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  bt% 
usually  found,  seem  to  favour  their  pre-Christian  lue  alaou 
On  this  point,  however,  there  is  still  much  uncertainty,  and 
the  utmost  that  we  oould  venture  to  say  is  that  the  archaic 
charac|;er  of  the  grammatical  forms  of  Ogamio  words,  and 
especially  the  case  of  one  bilingual  inscription,  placea  their 
relative  antiquity  beyond  question.  The  geographical  dia- 
tribution  of  O^am-inscribed  stones  is  worthy  of  attention  ; 
they  are  almost  exclusively  confined  in  Irehmd  to  Munster, 
and  chiefiy  to  the  south-western  counties.  In  the  provinces 
of  Leinster  and  Connaught  only  a  few  have  been  found  at 
one  or  two  spots,  and  but  one  has  been  found  in  Ulster ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  most  abundant  in  the  district  where^ 
according  to  tradition,  the  Milesians  or  Scots  first  landed  ia 
Ireland.  In  Wales  they  seem  also  to  be  chiefly  confined  to 
the  districts  formerly  occupied  by  the  Gwyddel,  or  GaeL 
Notwithstanding  the  use  of  Ogam  by  Irish  scribes  in  tho 
9th  centuiy,  and  the  existence  of  the  key  in  the  Book  of 
Ballymote,  the  deciphering  of  the  inscriptions  has  not  been 
hitherto  very  easy,  perhaps,  as  some  think,  because  many 
are  cryptic.  Those  that  have  been  deciphered  with  certainty  I 
are  very  simple,  and  evidently  marked  the  grave  in  soma  I 
instances,  perhs^  in  every  case,  of  a  Sat  or  Fili,  that  ia, 
if  used  in  pagan  times,  of  one  of  the  Druidic  order.  If  we 
can  trust  to  the  authority  of  some  of  the  oldest  of  the 
romantic  tales,  Opam  was  used  in  the  north  of  Ireland  as 
well  as  in  the  south  ;  there,  however,  it  was  cut  on  sticks 
or  twigs,  as  Venantius  Fortunatus  tells  us  the  barbarians 
cut  their  nAice.  In  some  Irish  poems  mention  is  made  of 
Duile  Feda,  which  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  "  Books 
of  Wood,"  and  may  have  been  (>^ai9i-inscribed  lableta. 
But  as  no  specimen  of  this  literature  has  come  down  to  ns^ 
and  as  they  must,  if  they  were  ever  used  at  all,  have  been 
an  inconvenient  and  imperfect  mode  of  recording  the  i»x>- 
duct  of  thought,  we  may  leave  them  out  of  consideratioD. 
Whatever  opinion  then  may  be  held  as  to  the  existence  in 
Ireland  of  a  knowledge,  of  lettera  in  prehistoric  timea,  we 
may  safely  assume  that  literatura  in  tiie  true  sense  of  the 
word  began  there  with  Christianity.  In  saying  this,  how*  oimi  I 
ever,  we  are  not  to  be  undentood  as  denying  that  a  record  ^|f!jj 
of  events,  accounts  of  battles,  panegyrics  of  warriors,  maj  '**^| 
not  be  orally  transmitted  in  ver^  Metre,  alliteration, 
rhjrme,  and  assonance  are  powerful  aids  to  the  memory, 
and  a  bar  to  the  introduction  of  new  matter,  and  coD8e> 
quently  prevent  two  different  streams  of  traditions  from 
mingling.  But  in  time,  and  especially  among  a  highly 
imaginative  people  possessing  the  power  of  improvising  in 
vene,  the  streams  of  verse  did  mingle,  enlarge,  and  mnodify 
themselves.  Nevertheless  it  is  marvellous  how  perfect^ 
long  poems  of  the  most  complex  metrical  structure  maj 
be  transmitted  by  oral  tradition  for  centuries.  Poems 
transmitted  in  this  way  follow  of  course  all  the  phonetic 
changes  of  the  language,  and,  when  at  length  they  are 
written  down  from  memoir,  look  as  if  they  had  been  con^ 
posed  at  firet  in  the  living  language.  In  this  way  an  eesen* 
tially  pagan  literature  may  come  as  it  were  into  existence 
long  alter  paganism  itself  had  passed  away.  The  KalevcUa^ 
or  heroic  epopee  of  the  Finns,  and  the  JTo/m  Foeg  of  the 
Esthonians,  are  examples  of  this.  In  order  that  this  should 
take  place,  the  manners,  customs,  and  general  state  of  culture 
should  undergo  but  little  change.  When  any  serious  change 
in  these  respects  occuro,  the  stream  either  ceases  altogether, 
or  becomes  so  modified  and  admixed  with  foreign  elements 
that  a  new  literature  may  be  said  to  begin.  One  of  the 
most  marked  changes  which  takes  place  under  euch  circum 
stances  is  the  substitution  of  vague  descriptions  of  dren 
and  arms,  and  a  vague  toponomy,  for  the  full  and  definite 
descriptions  and-precise  toponomy  of  the  primitive 
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The  knowledge  of  writing  does  not  necessarily  involye 
tbe  entire  supplanting  of  tradition  by  written  narratiye. 
Many  Asiatio  na^ns  who  possess  alphabets  from  olden 
time  nevertheleflB  still  transmit  their  history  by  oral  tradition. 
His  accouit  which  we  have  given  of  the  organization  and 
method  of  instmctlon  of  the  poets  clearly  shows  that  in 
eatly  times  genealogies,  laws,  history,  tales,  &o.,  were  trans- 
mitted orally,  or,  as  was  said,  ''  from  month  and  tongne." 
Dug  ahoold  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  diecnssing  the 
aaliqaity  or  .genuineness  of  poems,  prose  tales,  or  histories. 
Hsce  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  verse  is  a  better  vehicb 
for  the  oral  transmission  of  knowledge  than  proee.     Besides 
{^  being  more  difficnlt  to  remember  than  verse,  prose  offers 
greater  f^ility,  not  to  say  indaoements,  to  intredoce  new 
matter  by  way  of  explanation  or  commentary,  or  to  fuse 
legends  of  different  kinds.     Hence  laws  were  transmitted 
in  vene,  and  wherever  we  have  a  legend  embodied  in  verse, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  both  more  archaic  and  purer  than 
when  in  proea     The  use  of  prose  seems  to  indicate  the 
passage  from  oral  to  written  tradition.     Another  point 
vhidi  should  be  kept  in  view  in  judging  of  such  literatures 
9t  as  those  of  Ireland  and  of  Wales,  is  that  after  the  traditions 
of  a  country  have  been  committed  to  ivriting  the  different 
kinds  of  knowledge  will  not  be  transmitted  in  equal  purity 
or  preserve  their  original  fOrm  and  language  equally.     Every 
freoh  copy  of  an  account  of  a  battle,  a  l^end,  or  a  life  of  a 
taint,  crof  a  narrative  or  deecription,  would  follow  the  change 
ia  the  spoken  language,  and  to  some  extent-  in  the  aoces- 
nries  of  the  picture,  such  as  dress,  arms,  6ce. ;  in  other  woi^ 
it  voold  be  a  new  and  popular  edition  made  intelligible  to 
iH    <^  the  other  hand,  the  exact  words  of  a  law  or  dsdaioB 
are  important  and  would  be  sure  to  be  copied  without  other 
Ganges  tt^an  what  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  scribe 
woold  prodccei     As  veHlum  was  dear  and  not  easily  pro- 
cored  everywhere  the  words  were  written  close  together  and 
eootrmetiooB  were  need,  especially  for  the  terminations ; 
here  was  a  fertile  source  of  error  and  of  the  corruption  of 
yammatioal  forms  by  ignorant  and  careless  scribes.     The 
Okoa*  cursory  examination  of  Irish  manuscripts  will  illustrate 
tibe  preceding  remarks.     In  the  same  manuscript  may  be 
Inmd  pieces  which  differ  in  language  by  centuries.     If  the 
aaDuacript  contain  law-tracts,  or  pieces  on  subjects  not  of 
oommon  or  popular  interest,  they  will  be  found  written  in 
obsolate  language,  and  generally  noted  with  'explanatory 
^loMCM  or  coomientaries.     The  language  of  the  tales  and 
popular  poems  on  the  other  hand  will  represent  exactly 
te  poiod  of  the.  compilation  of  the  manuscript ;  and  yet 
tkey  may  have  been  originally  composed  long  before  the 
kw. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  first  category  of,  Irish  literature 
farther  than  to  observe  that  Irish  scribes  seem  to  have  had 
a  special  liking  for  glossing,  and  that  if  all  the  existing 
g^oesBaries,  old  and  new,  were  added  together  we  should  have 
atl»et  30,000  words  besides  those  in  printed  dictionaries, 
a  ttrh"****  of  vocabulary  unequalled  perhaps  by  any  living 
kogoage-  Among  the  old  glossaries  we  may  mention  that 
afttiibiited  to  Cormao  Mao  Cuilenndin,  king  and  bishop  of 
Oaaihelt  who  was  killed  in  903,  as  an  early  attempt  at  com- 
parative etymology,  ^le  author  referring  to  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  None^  and  British.  Mady  of  these  derivations 
sse  no  donbt  wrong,  but  as  an  early  fittempt  it  is  curious. 
The  fftr**— *  copy  of  this  glossary  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book 
0C  Lesaeter,  compiled  in  the  first  half  of  the  I2th  century,* 
boi  dough  some  articles  mayjiave  been  added,  there  is  no 
to  donbt  that  it  was  the  work  of  Oormac.  As 
formed  an  important  subject  of  the  course  of 
we  might  expect  to  find  many  treatises  on  it  in 
LcU.  mannecripts.     Several  are  mentioned,  but  they  appear 

Lto'  be  kai.'  There  is,  however,  one  deserving  of  much 


the  oldest  copies  now  known,  howeyer,  are  those  in  the 
Books  of  BaUymote  and  of  Lecan,  manuscripts  compiled 
towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century. 

Annals  form  a  notable  elemeiit  in  Irish  literature,  aiui» 
but  we  can  do  little  more  than  mention  a  few  of  the 
more  important  compilations.  During  the  11th  century 
attempts  were  made  to  synchronise  Irish  events  wiih 
those  of  other  countries.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  sync^nisms  of  Flann  of  Monasterbc^ce,  already 
mentioned.  But  the  most  notaUe  attempt  to  Bynchronise 
events  is  that  made  bj  Tisrhemaek  CBraoin,  abbot  cl 
Obnmaonoise,  who  died  in  1088.  Tighemach  in  his 
Annali  diiplays  eonsideraUe  scholarship,  and  for  the  time 
faif  vitical  power.  He  was  probably  the  first  to  Intro- 
duee  the  oonunon  en^  into  Irish  annals.  The  oldest  copy, 
and  unfortunately  only  a  fragment,  is  in  a  manuscript 
of  the  12th  century  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxfotd, 
nor  can  a  perfect  copy  be  made  out  of  the  six  or  seven 
other  copies  which  are  known.  The  Annals  called  by 
most  writers  sinoe  the  times  of  Usher  and  Ware  tht 
Annali  </  UUUr,  bnt  more  correctly  the  Annals  of  Senai 
Mio  liagknuta,  or  Mao  Hanus,  compiled  or  copied  by 
Cathal  Maguire  in  1498,  in  an  islaad  in  Upper  Lough  Erne 
called  SencU  Mio  Maghnumij  and  continued  in  some  copies 
to  1604,  are  of  special  importance,  because  the  book 
contains  notices  of  comets,  edipees,  and  other  natural 
phenomena,  which  appear  to  have  been  recorded  by  eye- 
witnesses, as  is  proved  by  the  day  and  hour  of  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun  on  Ist  May  664  being  correctly  recorded, 
while  Bede,  who  records  the  same  eclipse  post-dates  i^ 
as  the  result  of  calculation,  by  two  days,  as  does  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  alsa  Tighemaeh,  like  the  Annala  of  Ulster,  gives 
the  right  date.  This  fact  shows  that  hoik  Tighernaek 
and  the  compiler  of  the  AnnaU  of  UUUr  must  have  had 
access  to  contemporary  documents,  at  least  as  old  as  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century.  But  the  most  extensive 
thou^  the  latest-compiled  Annals  is  the  collection  called  by 
Father  John  Colgan,  editor  of  the  AeUi  Sanctorum  ffibemias, 
the  Annds  of  Uie  Four  Masters,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
Michael  O'Clery/  a  Frandscan  friar,  who,  after  collecting 
materials  from  the  then  existing  Irish  manuscripts,  com- 
menced in  1632,  amidst  the  ruina  of  the  convent  of  hie 
order  in  Donegal,  the  oompilation  of  this  very  remarkable 
monument,  and  in  four  years  completed  it.  The  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters  extend  from  fauulous  antiquity  to  1616. 
Down  to  the  4th  century  the  entries  are  little  more  then 
lists  of  kings,  bnt  thenceforward  they  become  fuller  and 
more  trustworthy. 

The  political  and  social  organization  of  Ireland,  and] 
especially  the  custom  of  gaTel-kind,  made  pedigrees  and 
genealogies  matters  of  great  importance.  The  Irish  gene- 
alogies are  usually  carried  up  to  Noah,  and  include  on  the 
way  many  eponyms  and  even  divinities.  The  Biblical 
portion  may  be  easily  removed  without  detriment  to  the 
Irish  part ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  where  the  legendery 
and  the  true  touoL  Within  the  historical  period  the 
pedigrees  and  genealogies  afford  great  help  in  historical 
inquiry,  though  it  sho^  not' be  forgotten  that  a  JSai  wss 
quite  as  capable  of  inventing  a  pedigree  as  any  modem 
herald.  Topography  may  be  said  to  be  the  complement 
of  pedigrees,  and  like  the  latter  was  of  great  use  to  Irish  Topa 
fanulies,  and  was  accordingly,  as  we  have  already  pointed  ^****^ 
out,  well  attended  ta  Of  Uiis  kind  of  literature  the  most 
curious  and  valuable  example  is  the  tract  called  the 
Dinnunchatt  said  to  have  been  compiled  at  Tara  by  a  Sat, 
named  Amergin  Mao  Amatgaidh^  or  Macauley,  about  the 
year  550.  Tins  work,  the  oldest  copy  of  which  is  in 
the  Book  of  Leinster,  gives  an  account  of  the  legendary 
origin  of  several  places  of  note,  and  thus  preserves  invalii* 
able  mythological  ma^rfritlii 
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Kiistorioai  Every  snocessiYe  raee  which  peopled  IreUnd  had,  we  are 
told,  its  historian,  whose  names  are  given,  and  in  some 
cases  particular  verses  and  even  long  poems  are  attiibotod 
to  theofL  These  are,  of  coarse,  mythological  personages, 
but  this  foot  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  t^e 
system  of  recording  in  verse  the  history  of  the  country. 
Without  going  back  to  Cairbre^  the  son  of  the  goddess 
JSiain,  wife  of  Offma  "  of  the  sun-like  face,"  a  bng  list  of 
|x>et8  beginning  with  Ailiil  Olum,  a  king  of  Munster  in 
the  2d  century,  the  supposed  progenitor  of  the  chief  Celtic 
families  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  may  be  made  out  There 
are  three  poems  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  attributed  to  the 
Ailiil  just  named.  It  is  needless  to  say  thlit  in  their 
present  form  these  poems  could  not  be  the  work  of  a  poet 
who  lived  a  thousand  years  before  the  Book  of  Leinster 
was  written,  even  if  the  poet  were  not,  as  is  probable,  only 
en  eponymous  ancestor  of  Munster  dans.  To  the  same  or 
a  somewhat  later  period  belong  several  other  mythological 
personages  to  whom  poems  stUl  extant  are  attributed,  and 
of  whom  we  shall  have  something  to  say  presently, — namely, 
Finn  son  of  Cumall,  contemporary  of  Cormao  son  of  Art^ 
"the  lone  man,"  and  a  reputed  author  himself,  Oisin  the 
son  of  Finn  (the  Ossian  of  later  romance),  and  Ids  brother 
Ffrgut,  and  his  cousin  Cailte,  In  NUdl  of  the  Nine 
Hostages,  who  was  killed  on  an  excursion  into  Britain  in 
405,  we  have  probably  an  Undoubted  historic  personage, 
and  in  Tama  Eigeaa  or  the  learned,''  his  Fili,  a  real  poet. 
There  are  many  poems  attributed  to  him  still  extant,  but 
in  their  present  form  they  belong  to  a  period  not  perhaps 
earlier  than  the  1 1  th  century.  His  contemporary  Laxdcenn 
was  the  author  of  an  Art  of  Poetry  which  has  not  reached 
ns.  After  the  conversion  of  the  whole  country  in  the  5th 
century  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  poets  whose 
names  occur  in  the  Annals,  and  to  whom  poems  are 
attributed  in  manuscripts,  were  real  personages.  Some  of 
the  poems  attributed  to  the  earlier  ones  have  come  down  in 
such  an  archaic  dress  that  it  is  probable  we  have  the 
genuine  work  of  the  poet  The  works  of  the  poets  of  the 
9th,  10th,  and  11th  centuries  are  either  their  genuine  pro- 
ductions or  at  most  slightly  modernised  versions.  Between 
the  first  of  those  centuries  and  the  14th  the  change  in  the 
language  was  -not  very  great  Among  the  names  of  authors 
of  lustorical  poems  who  lived  between  the  5th  and  the  llth 
century  the  following  deserve  special  mention : — Bishop 
FiacCf  author  of  a  metrical  life  of  St  Patrick  which  survives 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  in  its  original  form ;  and  Dalian  Fargaill, 
a  contemporary  of  St  Columcill^  and  author  of  an  elegy  on 
that  saint,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  oldest  manuscript 
written  whoUr  in  Irish  now  in  Ireland,  the  Leabhar  na 
hrUidhri,  ot  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow,  which  was  compiled 
before  1106.  The  poem  in  question  is  glossed  and 
aoeompanied  by  a  kind  of  commentary  on  the  difficult 
words,  so  that  the  language  was  already  so  obsolete  in  the 
end  of  the  1 1th  century  as  to  be  practically  unintelligible. 
In  the  7th  century  tiie  most  prominent  names  are  the 
following.  Senehdn  Torpetit,  the  successor  of  the  Dalian 
just  mentioned  as  chief  poet  of  Ireland,  flourished 
about  the  year  600.  Senchan  is  one  of  those  to  whom 
the  authorship  of  the  existing  form  of  the  principal  Irish 
tale,  the  Tdin  B6  CuaUnge^  is  attributed.  JVnntonn,  poet 
of  Haghailach,  king  of  Connaught,  killed  in  648,  has 
attributed  to  hun  the  authorship  of  a  very  spii^ted  ballad 
on  the  deeds  and  death  of  his  patron.  The  language  of 
this  poem,  admitting  it  to  have  been  written  by  Finntann, 
has  Deen  modified  to  some  extent  in  the  way  above 
ioggested.  Bt  Moling  was  tiie  author  of  several  poems  of 
considerable  merit,  some  of  which  only  come  under  the 
Present  oategoiy.  Two  of  St  Molin^t  poems  have  been 
jonnd  by  Mone  In  the  manuscript  in  the  convent  of  St  Paul 
lo  CftrinthiA  above  mentioned,  and  scarcely  di/Ter   in 


orthography  from  the  copies  ^  hich  exist  iu  mannscripte  in 
Ireladd  compiled  six  hundred  yeacs  later  than  the  St  Pan) 
codex,  assuming  the  latter  to  be,  as  Mone  suggested,  of  the 
8th  century.  Cfnnfaeladh  "the  Learned,"  the  reputed 
author  of  Uie  grammar  of  the  Irish  language  above  meiH 
tioned,  died  in  678.  During  the  8th  century  the  num- 
ber of  writers  appears  to  have  been  smaller  than  in  the 
preceding  and  succeeding  centuries.  This  was  no  doubl 
doe  to  the  great  number  who  went  abroad,  for  during  that 
century,  and  the  early  part  of  the  9th,  Irishmen  were  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  Europe.  In  the  latter  centory 
Fothadh,  Flanagan,  and  Flann  Mao.Londin  occupied  a 
prominent  position  as  writers  of  historical  poems.  Lailkeog, 
the  mother  of  Flann  Mae  Lonain,  deserves  mention  also  aa 
a  poetess,  and  as  showing  that  women  shared  in  the  literary 
cultivation  of  the  period.  In  the  10th  century  the  moat 
prominent  poeto  were  Cormao  "the  Learned,"  Cinaedk 
(XHar logon,  and  Eckaid  OFlinn;  and  in  the  llth  cen« 
tury,  Fciaid  O'Cnrin,  sumamed  "  the  Learned,''  author  of  a 
curious  historical  poem  descriptive  of  one  ef  the  great  fairs 
or  Oenechi,  held  in  Ireland ;  Jfae  Liag,  Mae  Coue,  Cuam 
OLothcain,  and  Flann  of  the  Monastery.  The  historical 
poems  attributed  to  the  writers  of  the  10th  and  lltb 
centuries  are,  as  might  be  expected,  much  more  numeroos 
than  those  of  preceding  ones.  Indeed  we  might  make  an 
epitome  of  the  whole  history  of  the  country,  especially  ol 
the  legenviary  part,  from  the  poems  of  the  writers  jnst 
mentioned,  the  poeto  of  one  period  deriving  the  materials 
of  their  own  poems  fh>m  those  of  their  predecessors. 

In  the  llth  and  12th  century  prose  came  largely  intop^^ 
use,  as  is  shown  by  the  laige  number  of  prose  historiett>i^ 
tales  and  romances  which  were  written  at  this  time.  It 
is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  real  history  and  his- 
torical fiction  in  an  early  literature,  but  in  Irish  it  is 
especially  so,  for  we  find  many  of  the  so-called  historical 
tales  so  free  from  the  miraculous,  and  so  sober  in  the 
narrative,  that  at  first  sight  we  could  scarcely  refuse  to 
accept  them  as  history;  and  yet  one  of  them  to  which 
Uus  description  applies  is  undoubtedly  an  account  of  a  war 
between  deities.  In  general,  however,  we  can  follow  all 
the  stages  from  a  simple  historical  narrative  up  to  a  fnU- 
blown  romance.  Tlie  circumstances  under  which  this  kind 
of  literature  was  produced  sliow  why  this  should  be  aa 
The  business  of  the  Fill,  or  poet,  was  to  praise  his  chief, 
celebrate  the  achievemeute  of  his  ancestors,  and  find  him 
amusement  when  he  regaled  his  Sabaid,  or  props,  as  the 
chief  men  of  the  tribe  were  called,  in  his  alehonseu  For 
this  purpose  a  simple  narrative  of  a  foray  or  a  skiimish 
required  to  be  embroidered  with  a  little  romance ;  hence  the 
number  of  acconnto  of  battles,  deaths,  fea^  ice,  which 
though  in  the  main  founded  on  real  evento  belong  by  their 
treatment  to  fiction.  There  are,  however,  some  produc- 
tions which  though  not  free  from  invention  may  yet  be 
classed  as  attempte  at  writing  prose  historical  narrative. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  of  this  class  of  compositions  is  the 
History  of  the  Borromean  Tribute,  or  great  tribute  of  cowa 
levied  in  the  province  of  Leinster  by  Tuaihal,  sumamed 
Teachimar,  or  "  the  Legitimate,"  whose  death  is  variously 
steted  to  have  occurred  at  from  106  to  160^  and  who 
consequently  belongs  to  the  dawn  of  the  lustorio  period 
This  tribute  was  abolished  by  the  paramount  king  of  Ireland 
Finnachta,  sumamed  "  the  Festive,"  at  the  instance  of  the 
St  Moling  above  mentioned,  but  imposed  again  in  the 
beginning  of  the  llth  century  by  Brian,  sumamed  frcoa 
this  circumstonce  BoroimhS,  or  **  Brian  of  the  Cow  Tribute* 
as  a  punishment  of  Leinster  for  supporting  the  Danesi 
This  interesting  work  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and 
was  therefore  probably  written  at  the  time  of  the  re> 
imposition  of  the  tribute.  Another  work  of  the  sama 
l)eriod  is  the  Wars  of  the  Ga^dl^a  with  the  Gaill,  or  th* 
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fAaatf  of  the  inTasioDS  of  Ireland  bj  the  Danes  and 
Koieemen.  ^(Tbe  only  perfect  copy  of  tL'a  work  known  is 
tRM  in  the  handwriting  of  Michael  CVClerj,  chief  of  the 
Vonr  Masters,  in  the  National  Library  at  Brussels,  bat  there 
is  a  fragment  of  it  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  the  remainder 
being  Int.  Tbe  existence  of  this  fragment  shows  th&t  it 
«as  wntton  at  latest  within  a  centary  of  the  battle  of 
doDtarf ;  bat  from  oorions  incidental  evidence  it  must 
iuiTB  been  written  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  battle,  or  by 
tome  one  who  reoeiTed  his  information  from  one  who  had 
been  fliera  It  is  mentioned  in  the  history  that  the  tide 
in  DabKn  Bay  coincided  with  sunrise  on  the  23d  of  April 
1014,  the  day  the  battle  of  Qontarf  was  fought,  and  that 
the  fetoming  tide  in  the  eyening  aided  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Danes ;  astronomical  calculations  have  shown  that  the 
fint  part  of  this  statement  is  quite  correct  The  style  of 
tins  work  is  poor,  the  descriptions  are  wanting  in  precision 
and  accoracy  of  detail,  owing  to  the  redundancy  of  nearly 
tjnonymoQs  adjectiyes,  and  it  was  evidently  written  by  a 
psrtijan  id  Brian,  But  with  all  its  faults  it  is  a  work  of 
•ome  interest  eveiji  from  a  liten^y  point  of  View.  The 
Wars  of  Turloch,  written  by  John  Mao  Grath,  histoi'ian  of 
tiie  Clans  of  Thomond,  now  the  county  of  Clare,  about  the 
year  1459,  is  a  third  example  of  historic  prose,  and  one 
which  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  feuds  and 
rtrogglQs  for  power  between  rival  claimants  for  a  chieftancy, 
and  the  part  which  the  Norman  adventurers  played  in 
these  Intestinal  contests,  which  ultimately  allowed  them  to 
bsoome  masters  of  the  country.  The  immediate  subject 
of  the  history  in  question  was  the  war  between  Turloch 
O^Brian  and  j^s  uncle  Brian  Buadh  O'Brien,  and  the  sons 
of  the  latter,  aided  by  the  Do  Claros ;  but  it  may  be  said 
to  be  a  history  of  Thomond  for  more  than  t^o  hundred 
years,  from  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  to  the  death  of 
Aobert  de  Claro  and  his  son.  like  the  work  last  mentioned 
the  style  of  this  history  is  very  redundant,  the  descriptions 
being  overloaded  with  adjectives  almost  identical  in 
meanings  and  often  incorrectly  applied ;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, devoid  of  skill  in  the  narrative,  and  many  of  the 
Incidents  are  described  with  vigour  a)jd  force.  Perhaps  if 
we  had  the  original  texts  of  this  and  the  Wars  of  the 
GiudkU  with  the  Oaill,  we  should  find  the  style  purer. 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  scribes  oormpted  the  texts  of 
tiie  works  they  copied  was  by  adding  meaningless 
a4iective8  to  give  as  they  thought  dignity  and  ornament  to 
the  descriptions. 

The  Book  of  Munster,  though  of  uncertain  date,  and  not 
known  to  exist  in  any  dd  nuwuscript,  is  a  work  which 
illostrates  very  well  thp  peculiarities  of  Irish  historical  com- 
pflations.  It  begins  with  an  account  of  the  Creation  taken 
from  Qeneaii,  which  serves  as  an  excuse  for  tacking  on  the 
Biblical  genealogies  to  the  Irish  ones;  then  follows  the 
history  (2  the  Milesians  fronl  Mer,  son  of  Mil^,  the 
cpoDjrmous  ancestor  of  the  Munster  tribes,  to  irian 
BotoimU.  The  legendary  part  of  the  work  is  to  be  found 
ia  most  of  the  principal  Irish  manuscripfis ;  but  the  part 
lelating  to  the  period  from  the  7th  to  the  10th  century  is 
of  great  interest,  and  contains  much  not  found  elsewhere. 
the  ethnic  legends  just  referred  to,  which  form  so  pro- 
sunent  a  feature  in  Irish  historical  compilations,  have 
been  all  brought  together  in  what  is  called  the  Biook  of 
Invasions.  This  work  is  a  link  between  genealogies  and 
historioal  narrative  proper,  and  consists  of  the  legendary 
histories  of  the  successive  tribes  supposed  to  have  peopled 
Iroland,  and  of  their  eponymous  leaders,  into  which  are 
kitrodoced  many  curious  so-called  historical  poems,  the 
natter  of  which,  if  not  the  language,  is  of  considerable 
•atiqiuty.  The  oldest  copy  of  the  Book  of  Invasions,  the 
mthor  of  which  is  not  known,  is  that  in  the  Book  of 
lAmter;  the  one  which  existed  in  the  Book  of  the  Dun 


Cow  in  1631  has  been  unfortunately  since  lost,  with 
much  of  that  valuable  manuscript.  Michael  O'Clery,  chief 
of  the  Four  Masters,  compiled  from  the  copy  juKt  referrei* 
to  and  others^  a  condensed  version,  the  original  of  which  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ashbnmham.  In  speokhig 
of  the  Book  of  Invasions  we  are  reminded  of  the  first 
attempt  made  to  write  a  general  history  of  Ireland,  by 
Geoffrey  Keating,  a  parish  priest  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  His  work, 
which  is  written  in  the  spoken  Irish  of  the  period,  and 
compiled  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances,  is  an 
epitome  of  the  copious  mixture  of  legend  and  fact  which 
is  found  in  Irish  manuscripts,  and  among  other  things  con- 
tains much  borrowed  from  the  Book  of  Invasions.  He 
appears  to  have  had  access  to  many  manuscripts  since  lost» 
and  though  he  makes  no  attempt  to  examine  his  materials 
critically,  the  work  has  considerable  value,  and  bears  com- 
parison with  similar  attempts  made  under  analogous 
conditions  in  other  languages. 

The  learning  of  stories  formed,  as  we  have  seen,  an  Different 
important  feature  in  the  course  of  FUidechL  An  OUafdh  ^SS^ 
Fili,  for  example,  was  bound  to  know  two  hundred  and 
fifty  prime  stories,  and  one  hundred  secondary  onee.  In 
tbe  1 1th  and  12th  oenturies  the  number  of  stories  current 
must  have  been  very  considerable.  There  is  a  list  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one  tales  in  the  Book  of  Leinster 
classified  under  the  heads— Destructions,  Cow  Spoils, 
Wooings,  Battles,  Adventures  in  Caves,  Wanderings  and 
Voyages,  Deaths  or  Tragedies,  Feast^  Sieges,  Adventures, 
Abductions,  €laughters,  Irruptions  of  Lakes,  &c.,  Yisiona^ 
Loves,  Expeditions,  Marches  or  Progressions.  More  thar 
one  hundred  of  these  are  still  extant,  and  of  these  nearly 
one  half  are  to  be  found  in  manuscripts  as  old  as  the  12th 
century,  into  which  they  were  copied,  as  in  many  instances 
we  are  distinctly  told,  from  older  books.  The  existing 
tales  belong  to  six  categories  ."—(1)  ethnic,  or  those  relating 
to  the  peopling  of  the  countiy,  and  the  subsequent 
struggles  of  the  different  races ;  (2)  voyages,  expeditions 
to  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  Britain,  and  the  sieges, 
batties,  adventures,  deaths,,  and  abductions  which  took  place 
there ;  (3)  mythological  stories  connected  with  iAie^Side;  (4) 
tales  forming  the  heroic  cycle  of  Queen  Medb  and  C^chvl- 
aind;  (5)  thetalea  of  the  Fennian  or  Oisianic  period  3  and  (6) 
miscellaneous  tales  belonging  to  pagan  and  CSiristian  times,  sthnio 
but  chiefly  to  the  periods  of  the  3d  And  7th  centuries.         legenxis 

The  Book  of  Invasions  is  simply  an  attempt  to  put 
the  principal  stories  of  the  first  category  into  a  me- 
thodical order.  The  staple  of  the  stories  of  this  class  is 
unquestionably  of  considerable  antiquity,  though  in  the 
present  form  they  are  not  much  older  than  the  12th 
century.  Of  the  existing  ones  the  most  important  are  the 
accounts  of  the  battle  of  Mag  Tuired  Conga^  supposed  to 
have  been  fought  between  the  Firbolgs  and  the  intrusive 
Tvaiha  Di  Danann,  and  the  battle  of  Jfag  Tuired  of 
the  Fomoriansi,  supposed  to  have  been  fonght  between  the 
latter  and  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann,  The  first  of  Uiese 
tales  has  the  terseness  and  simplicity  of  a  Norse  Saga,  and 
depicts  a  rude  and  early  state  of  society  wholly  unlike  that 
in  the  later  stories.  The  supernatural  is  so  little  developed 
in  them  that,  notwithstanding  the  chief  personages  are  the 
gods  of  the  Irish  pantheon,  they  must  represent  real  ethnic 
struggles. 

The  stories  we  would  propose  to  place  in  the  second  i^i^^r 
category  have  littie  in  common  save  that  they  refer  to  what  ooone  wm 
we  might  call  the  prehistoric  relations  of  Ireland  with^*^^*^ 
Britain.      Some  relate  to  personages  of    the  heroic  or 
mythological  cycles ;  others  to  Scotic  invasions  of  Britain ; 
anid  others  again  to  the  Christian  Dalriadio  kingdom.    Of 
the  tales  of  tins  second  category  two  are  of  great  valne  ir 
the  histoiy  ol  romance— namely,  the  Abduction  of  J9^aM«a<L 
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dftiighter  o(  Paill  by  Cdchvlaind,  and  the  Voyage  or  ExUe 
of  Breccdn,  The  Paill  of  the  first  story  appears  to  be  the 
pawl  of  the  WeUh  MabinogioH^  which  we  shall  mention 
further  on  ;  and  in  her  second  husband  we  have  the  Corroi 
tttab  Dayry  of  a  Welsh'  poem,  which  gave  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion. The  Breccdn  of  the  second  story  was,  according 
to  Cormac's  glossary,  the  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hoetages, 
one  of  the  Scotio  inraders  of  Britain,  who  traded  with  a 
deet  of  fifty  boats  between  Ireland  and  Alba^  but  was 
wrecked,  and  he  ^d  his  whole  fleet  lost,  in  a  whirlpool 
form.ed  by  the  meeting  of  the  tidal  currents  in  the  channel 
between  Uie  two  oonntiies,  which  on  this  account  was  called 
Coire  JBreocdm  or  BrecedH*$  cauldron.  Dr  Reeves  thinks 
tbjs  was  between  the  mainland  of  Antrim  and  the  Ishmd 
of  Rathlin  ;  but  it  has  since  migrated  with  the  legend  to 
the  channel  between  Jura  and 

"  Scarba*s  Isis,  whose  tortai«d  shore 
Still  rings  to  Corrievrekaa's  roar." 

Breecdn  has  also  loft  footprints  of  himself  not  only  in  Webh 
legend  bat  also  in  Welsh  hagiology,  and  as  we  have 
already  mentioned  in  Welsh  toponomy,  for  he  is  the 
BrycAan,  the  founder  of  one  of  three  families  of  saints, 
who  has  given  his  name  to  Brecknock. 

The  mythological  tales  all  relate  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Jgjf^^  '/Side  or  Celtic  Elysium,  whose  chiefs  were  the  mythical 
TuatMa  DS  DanauH  leaders,  and  who  form,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  above,  an  eztendve  pantheon.  Among  those 
who  figure  in  the  tales  are  Btain,  Lir,  Manandan  his  son, 
the  Dagdat  Tuirenn  Biaenn  or  Delhailh  and  his  three  sons, 
and  Litg  JIac  Eithlenn,  These  tales  may  be  divided  into 
three  olasses.  In  the  first  of  these  the  actors  are  all  Tuatha 
D4  Dananh,  or  these  associated  only  with  personages 
of  remote  antiquity,  and  in  the  second  the  same  divin- 
UQes  are  associated  with  personages  of  the  heroic 
period,  especially  with  Mcdb  and  CHehulaind,  and  those 
in  which  historio  or  semi-historic  personages  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  deities  of  the  Side.  The  Wooing  of 
Etain,  the  Exile  of  Bri  Leith,  the  Death  of  the  Sons  of 
Tuirenn,  are  examples  of  the  first  class.  The  Stirglige 
Conehulaind,  or  Bed  of  Decline  of  CHehulaindf  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  Celtic  mythological  tales,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  second.  The  third  class  embraces 
such  tales  as  the  Wooing  of  Beeuma  by  Conn  **  of  the  Hun- 
dred Battles,"  and  the  Adventures  of  Condla  the  Beautiful, 
•on  of  the  Conn  just  mentioned.  In  the  third  class  might 
also  be  placed  a  number  of  curious  tales  in  which  pagan 
myths  are  transformed  into  Christian  ones.  We  may 
observe  this  transformation  of  the  pagan  into  the  Christiao 
myth  in  every  stage  of  the  process ;  thus  in  the  tale 
called  Tomaidm  Locha  Baehaeh,  or  the  Irruption  of  Lodi 
Keagh,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Leabhar  na  h^Uidhri,  Aided 
Eehach  Maa  Maireda^  the  Death  of  Eehaid  son  of  Maired, 
we  have  a  legend  more  than  half  o(  which  is  pagan,  but 
which  in  the  latter  part  is  changed  into  a  Christian  myth 
without  affecting  the  general  pagan  character  of  the  whole. 
The  Fate  of  the  ChiMren  of  LSr,  or  Lear,  is  a  legend  of 
the  same  kind ;  indeed  the  same  pagan  myth  serves  as 
)fae  basis  of  the  Christian  part  of  the  mytli  in  both  tales. 
In  the  Birth  of  Aed  Slane,  king  of  Ireland,  who  died 
in  600,  we  have  an  Aryan  myth  completely  transformed 
into  a  Christian  one.  Diarmait,  son  of  Cerbeoil  Aed^i 
lather,  had  two  wives,  Jfurend  and  Ifurgdn,  the  former  of 
whom  was  bald,  and  was  provided  with  flowing  hair  by 
the  aid  of  St  Ciaran,  or  Kyran ;  the  Utter  was  barreuj 
but  becomes  fruitful  through  the  aid  of  St  Pinden  and  of  a 
bishop  named  Aed  (fire,  spark),  who  gives  her  a  drink  of 
blessed  water  which  renders  her  pregnant  of  a  lamb  ;  a 
Moond  drink  causes  her  to  bring  forth  a  silver  salmon  ; 
but  the  third  drink  gives  her  a  son  called  Aed, 

lliAre  jt  a  special  class  of  legends^  the  Immrami  or 


Wanderings  by  Bea,  which  we  bava  not  included  in  any  of  tiwi*^ 
the  foregoing  categ^ies,  but  which,  as  examples  of  the  fusion  9^^^ 
of  pagan  and  Christian  elements  in  a  legend,  may  be  die-  ^^^ 
posed  of  here.     The  origin  of  the  Christian  Immram  is 
to  be  found  in  several  pagan  tales  such  as  the  Visit  •£ 
Conn  "  of  the  Hundred  Battles  '^  to  the  Land  of  Promise^ 
which  forms  part  of  the  Wooing  of  Beeuma,  already  men- 
tioned.    The  principal /mmrafM  are— the  Voyage  of  St 
Brendan  (the  mo^t  celebrated  of  all),  the  Wandering  of  the 
sons  of  Ua  Corra,  and  the  Wandering  of  liaeldtm.    In  these 
the  transformation  of  the  pagan  myth  is  so  complete  that 
we  should  not  have  been  able  to  trace  their  origin  but  for 
the  existence  of  the  pagan  tales  just  mentioned. 

There  is  another  class  of  compositions — the  PieOf  or 
Yisions,  which,  though  strictly  belonging  to  the  category 
of  religious  literature,  offer  so  many  analogies  to  thov^^ 
Immrams  or  Wanderings,  in  some  of  the  incidents,  that  it  it 
better  to  say  a  few  woi^  on  them  in  this  place.  In  several 
pagan  tales  we  have  examples  of  visions,  some  brought 
about  by  pagan  rites,  which  are  the  prototypes  of  the  l^er 
Christian  visions,  such  as  those  of  St  Adamndn,  and  St 
Furaey.  The  Christian  visions  of  Hell  and  Heaven  owe 
sometliing  to  Virgil,  but  the  extent  of  the  obligation  ia 
much  smaller  than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed,  for  we 
can  trace  the  growth  of  the  ideas  under  which  the  PU  or 
vision  was  evolved  and  developed  to  the  fusion  of  pagan, 
Celtic,  and  Christian  notions.  Several  of  the  adventurea 
of  Brendan,  Jfaeldun,  and  the  sons  of  Ua  Corra  contain 
Scenes  which  have  the  same  origin  as  many  of  those 
depicted  in  the  visions. 

The  tales  which  we  propose  to  indude  under  the  head  of 
aerdc  tales  form  a  large  a!nd  well-marked  epic  cydei  The 
central  tale  of  the  series  is  the  Tdin  B6  Cuailnge  or  ^^^^^Henie 
Spoil  of  Cualnffe,  now  Cooly,  in  the  county  of  Loutk.  tales 
which  relates  the  history  of  the  war  waged  by  Mtdb, 
queen  of  Connaught,  the  Queen  Mab  of  faiiy  mythology^ 
and  her  husband  AUill,  with  Conehcbar  Mao  Jfe$M,  kinff 
of  Ulster,  for  the  possession  of  the  mystic  brown  bnS 
of  Cualnge,  in  which  the  hero  Cdchulaind  defenda' 
Ulster  single-huided,  while  the  king  ^d  his  champions 
are  in  a  peonliar  state  of  debility  inflicted  upon  them  for 
a  savage  act  of  the  former.  The  existing  tales  of  the  seriea* 
amount  to  about  thirty,  exclusive  of  the  tale  of  the  Tdim^ 
itself  and  of  the  prologues  and  fore-tales  narrating  the  pra-^ 
parations  for  the  great  cow-prey.  In  these  talea  aa 
a  whole  we  have  oaaof  the  most  complete  epic  cvclea  ia 
any  literature.  We  have  a  naiiative  of  the  life  of  the  great 
hero  of  the  series  from  his  conception  to  hit  death,  of 
Uedb,  the  chief  heroine,  and  of  all  t|ie  chief  personagea  on 
beth  sides,  male  and  f enoale— (7ofMAo6or  Mae  JTena,  Per^u^ 
MaeRoiffh,Ailia,hviBhe,ndo(Medb,ConaUCernaehvadL6i- 
guire  or  Leghaire  Buadack,  companions  of  Cdchulamd,  the 
sons  of  Uienech,  and  Perdiad;  DeirdriUfPrner,  and  the  other 
women  who  take  part  in  the  action.  In  some  of  the  ttoriea 
Curoi  Mae  Daire,  the  Mnnster  king,  Conaire  M6r^  the 
paramount  king  of  Ireland,  ManatuUm  Mae  Lir  and  hia 
wife  Pand,  and  many  other  personages  of  Celtie  rnvtholo^ 
come  in.  The  principal  talea  of  this  remarkaUt  aariea 
exist  in  manuscripts  written  In  or  before  the  early  part  of 
the  12th  century,  and  the  others  in  vellnm  mannsenpti  of 
good  authority.  The  stories  are  mixed  proee  and  verse,  the 
latter  beings  generally  more  abundant  in  the  oldest  ooniea  i 
the  finest  epiK>de  of  the  Tdin  itself,  desoriptiva  of  the 
single  combats  between  Cdchulaind  and  Perdiad,  consitta  of 
about  equal  parts  of  both.  Prose,  as  we  hare  stid  aboTo^ 
marks  a  transition  period,  and  it  is  therefore  likely  that 
the  whole  series  originally  consisted  of  poems  iHiloh  the 
bard  in  reciting  intrcduced  by  brief  prolognea  whiehaenrad 
to  connect  the  subjeots  of  the  several  poama  into  a  kind  of 
cunneoted  fianatiTai    This  m$s  be  rogaidad  as  the  tn& 
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itagtt  in  the  compositioa  of  national  epics,  that  is,  when 
the  isolated  poems  fashioned  by  different  rhyme-smiths  are 
fint  welded  into  some  kind  of  connected  whole.  A  second 
ittge  woold  be  the  linking  together  of  the  separate  episodes 
by  a  permanent  setting  of  prose  which  would  connect, 
eoQtinne,  and  expand  the  stories  of  the  separate  poems 
into  a  conttnaooB  coherent  narrative.  A  third  stage  would 
be  the  forging  of  the  whole  material,  poems  and  prose 
settingB,  into  one  continuous  epic  poem.  The  eider  Edda, 
which  consists  of  thirty-eight  poems  collected  from  the 
nouths  of  the  Skalds,  perhaps  in  part  composed  by 
SBemnnd  Sigfnsson,  towards  the  end  of  the  11th  century, 
ATes  OS  the  first  or  embryonic  stage  of  growth.  Snorro- 
itnrleson's  prose  Edda,  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
centuiy  out  of  the  poetic  Edda  and  other  materials,  gives 
m  a  second  stage ;  and  after  a  long  interval  a  third  stage 
V8I  ftached  in  OehlenachlSger's  Jfordens  Ouder,  or  ''  Qods 
cf  the  North."  In  this  case  the  original  materials  under- 
ireot  complete  fusion  in  each  stage.  The  Jliad  and  Odyssetf 
of  Homer  are  examples  of  epics  in  a  third  stage,  but  we  do 
not  know  their  previous  stages.  The  Finnish  Epic,  Kalevala, 
made  in  the  present  century  shows  us  that  an  epic  may  be 
fiMhioned  directly  from  the  popular  poems  without  passing 
lliroQgh  a  prose  stage  at  aU.  The  Tdin  B6  Cuailnge  is 
deerfy  in  the  second  stage,  a  fact  which  should  not  be  for- 
fotten  in  comparing  it  with  other  national  epic^  as  for 
bskaDce  with  the  Nibelungen  Lay,  which  is  an  epic  in  the 
tidid  9tage,  But  the  Irish  epic  not  only  belongs  to  a 
iifTerent  stage  of  poetic  workmanship,  but,  owing  to  the 
eoBiparatively  isolated  position  of  Ireland,  to  a  relatively 
Bradi  earlier  and  more  archaic  type  of  society  titan  that 
of  the  German  epic,  which  moreover  was  recast,  or  at  all 
ereats  reached  its  tliird  stage  in  the  12th  centuiy  in  the 
tiiiies  of  the  brilliant  Hohenstaufen. 

Who  the  author  of  the  Tdin  B6  Cvailngetft  of  any  of  the 
Ides  of  the  heroic  period  was  is  not  known.  A  curious 
legend  points  to  Smchdn  Torpeitt^  a  poet  who  flourished 
about  600,  as  the  person  who  gave  the  Tdin  its  present  form ; 
another  tradition  assigns  tiie  work  to  St  Ciaran  of 
Oonmacnoiae.  The  language  of  the  portion  of  the  Tdin 
h  the  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow  is  not  older  at  most  than  the 
beguning  of  the  10th  century ;  the  text  of  the  Book  of 
Ldnster,  which  contuns  the  whole  story,  is  more  modern, 
althon^  the  two  manuscripts  do  not  differ  in  age  perhaps 
fifty  years,  the  language  of  each  copy  evidently  following, 
as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  the  current  of  the  spoken 
langnaga  The  tales  of  the  heroic  cycle,  whenever 
originiSly  written,  are  essentially  pagan,  and  represent  an 
eariy  state  of  society  still  unaffected  by  Christianity  or 
by  Boman  influence.  That  real  persons  may  become  the 
heroes  of  legends,  and  very  simple  everyday  acts  the  roots 
•f  tajHm,  is  too  well  known  to  require  proof.  Indeed,  it 
■lay  be  doubted  whether  a  real  personage  may  not  always 
be  necessary  as  a  lay  figure  for  the  myths  to  gather  round 
tft  the  first  instance.  Be  this  as  it  may,  CHehdaind^  Medb, 
and  the  rest  of  the«  personages  of  the  heroic  period,  not- 
vithstanding  their  complete  anthropomorphism,  are  a 
lihase  of  Irmh  mythology.  The  connection  of  the  Tuatha 
Di  Danann  pantheon  and  the  actors  in  the  heroic  tales  is 
direct  and  explicit  Thus  the  rival  bulls,  which  are  the 
direct  cause  of  the  war,  are  but  metamorphoses  of  two 
hostile  personages  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  J^e,  the 
lepresentatives  perh^)s  of  the  Teutonic  iEsir  and  Vanir. 
Mrfm,  the  Ben  Fdth,  prophetess,  from  the  Sid  of 
Crmotelian^  appears  to  Medb  and  describes  to  hetCH^ulaind  ; 
Badb,  the  J£6r  JK^  forewarns  Odehulaind  of  his  death'; 
tte  ktter  in  the  tale  of  the  Bed  of  Decline,  which  we  have  re- 
fmed^to  in  speaking  of  the  mythologicid  tales,  is  bewitched 
b  Hm  woman  of  the  Sid  ;  Fand,  wife  of  Jfanandan.  Mae 
tit^  talk  in  love  with  hhoi ;  he  visits  Tir  Taimgire,  or 


the  Land  of  Promise,  end  assists  the  people  of  the  Side  in 
a  battle  against  their  enemies.  Medb,  tco,  has  power  over 
the  Geiniti  Glindi,  or  Spirits  of  the  Qlcn,  and  in  many  ways 
shows  her  divine  nature. 

The  poems  and  tales  which  we  have  called  Fenniau,  or  Fencia* 
Oisianic,  form  a  cycle  entirely  distinct  from  the  heroic  2S?*^ 
one.  Their  history,  too,  is  curious.  Finn,  or  Find^  the  son 
of  Cumall,  the  chief  hero  of  the  tales.  Is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  3d  century  and  to  have 
acted  as  commander  of  a  body  of  mercenaries.  He  there- 
fore lived  at  a  time  which  may  be  considered,  if  not  actually 
within  the  historic  period,  at  least  upon  its  threshold.  The 
struggle  of  the  various  races  for  mastery  was  ended,  and 
this  militia  or  standing  army  was  evidently  intended  to 
keep  the  subject  races  in  check.  That  the  idea  of  such  a 
foroe  was  suggested  by  the  Roman  army  in  Britain  then 
can  be  little  doubt  Perhaj)s  to  the  existence  of  this 
body  is  due  the  considerable  scale  upon  which  the  sub- 
sequent invasions  of  Britain  by  the  Scots  took  places 
As  Finn  appears  in  the  accounts  of  the  battles  which 
he  is  supposed  tc  have  fought,  he  has  all  the  air  of  an 
historical  character,  and  is  almost  entirely  devoid  of 
legendary  accessories.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  son 
OUin,  the  poet,  and  of  his  grandson  Oscar.  In  the  Book 
of  Leinster  are  two  poems  ascribed  to  Oisin,  and  only  two 
or  three  tales  belonging  to  the  Fenniau  cycle— one  of 
which  has  reached  the  present  time — are  mentioned. 
Indeed  in  the  elder  manuscripts  there  are  few  referencee 
to  Finn,  or  to  any  of  the  personages  of  the  Fenniau 
romances.  In  the  12th  century  it  would  appear,  therefore^ 
that  Finn  and  the  other  Fennians  had  only  just  begun  ta 
become  the  heroes  of  romance.  But  between  the  end  of 
the  12th  and  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  a  rich  body 
of  poems  and  tales  came  into  existence.  This  new  Fenniau 
epos  possessed  c-^iisiderable  vitality,  for  it  continued  to 
grow  even  down  to  the  present  century,  and  at  least  one 
entirely  new  tale  belongs  to  the  18th  century,  and  many 
received  considerable  expansion  during  the  same  timeu 
The  cause  of  this  very  remarkable  growth  of  legend  is 
obscure,  and  would  be  well  worth  investigating  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  history  of  romance.  The  two  streams  of 
romance  are  perfectly  distinct  and  never  mingle ;  at  least 
we  never  find  any  of  the  heroes  of  the  heroic  period 
mehtioned  as  actors  in  genuine  Feunian  tales.  No  better 
proof  of  the  spurious  character  of  a  legend  could  be  given 
than  the  co-existence  in  the  same  poem  or  story  of  actors 
belonging  to  the  two  romantic  cycles. 

The  Fennian  or  Oisianic  legends  are  very  numerous  and 
very  romantic,  and  there  is  a  distinct  Fennian  toponomy, 
which  has  not  obscured  or  invaded  that  of  the  heroic 
period.  Finn  is  still  a  popular  hero,  while  CilehiUaind  has 
become  a  shadow.  In  the  current  Fennian  literature,  as 
distinguished  from  the  mere  corrupt  popular  plastic  legend 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Fennian  poems  and  tales  con- 
tained in  good  manuscripts  of  the  15th  century  on  the 
other,  there  is  an  increasing  disregard  of  relative  chron- 
ology, and  of  consistent  toponomy.  There  is  not  the 
same  terseness  and  clearness  of  expression  in  the  new  as  in 
the  old  stories ;  they  are  evidently  the  work  of  a  people  who 
are  no  longer  in  the  same  stage  of  culture.  Tlie  descrip- 
tions of  the  dress  and  arms  of  the  actors  are  vague,  the 
number  of  thoee  slain  in  battle  is  greater.  The  romances 
of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  are  fuU  of  magic  and  wild 
prodigies,  but  nevertheless  they  have  the  aroma  of  the 
forest  and  the  mountaiu  heather;  one  hears  the  echo  of  the 
huntsman's  hom,  and  sees  the  rude  life  of  the  Dun,  and 
the  deep  drinking  of  the  chiefs  ale-house.  The  prose  talee 
lack  the  refinement  of  the  Welsh  Mabimogion,  and  the 
poems  the  polish  ol  the  Welsh  ones,  but  Uiey  are  truer 
products  of  the  national  culture  of  the  period. 
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The  lixth  or  misceUaneous  class  of  legends  do  not 
nquire  special  notice,  the  more  so  as  we  haTO  already 
Indudad  among  the  mjthological  tales  some  that  might 
come  under  thu  head.  Nor  do  the  limits  of  this  article 
permit  ns  to  say  anything  on  the  subject  of  lyric  poetry. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  incantations  in  verse  of  the  File, 
«nd  of  the  satirical  poetry  which  originated  in  them,  and 
which  for  a  long  time  was  endowed  by  the  popular  mind 
writii  baneful  powers.  This  belief  was  the  source  of  the 
JHli^t  influence  in  Christian  times,  and  encouraged  him  to 
indulge  in  satirical  compositions.  Some  of  these  possess 
considerable  merit,  and  two  of  them  deserve  to  be  specially 
mentioned  as  early  examples  of  a  form  of  satire  which  was 
used  by  the  French  writers  of  fabliaux,  and  which  in  the 
liands  of  Rabelais  and  Swift  gave  rise  to  great  works.  The 
£iBt  is  the  Ai^lingc  or  Phantasy  of  a  certain  Anier,  the  son 
cf  Conglinn,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  8th  century.  He 
iraa  at  first  a  theological  student,  but  soon  relinquished 
^vinity  for  satire  and  the  free  life  of  a  Fili,  He  betook 
liimself  to  Cork,  to  CatheU,  king  of  Munster,  who  happened 
to  suffer  at  the  time  from  the  disease  of  a  voracious  appetite, 
for  which  he  sought  everywhere  a  cure.  Anier  undertakes 
it  and  succeeds.  The  piece  opens  with  a  kind  of  prelude 
in  which  a  northern  hag  boasts  that  Maeldun,  king  of 
AiUch  in  Ulster,  CaihaCi  rival  for  the  paramount 
sovereignty  of  Ireland,  is  about  to  go  to  the  south  and 
cany  off  its  spoils ;  a  southern  hag  defies  him,  and  says 
Ibe  will  stop  on  the  way.  The  poet»  as  if  to  raise  his  own 
importance,  gives  in  a  short  poem  the  names,  tribes,  and 
places  of  eight  scholars  of  repute,  among  whom  is  of  course 
Ad  poet  himself,  who  had  studied  together  at  the  school 
'Cf  Armagh.  Having  thus  given  himself  the  necessary 
importance,  he  describes  his  preparation  for  his  journey  to 
C6rk,  and  the  journey  itself.  On  his  arrival  there  he  goes 
to  the  guest-house  of  the  Cenobium,  but  not  finding  it  an 
agreeable  place,  and  the  food  being  not  to  his  liking,  he 
unites  a  severe  satire  on  the  place,  for  which  he  is  treated 
liadly  by  the  abbot  Anier  revenges  himself  by  writing  a 
lingular  genealogy  of  Manehan,  the  abbot,  whose  ancestors 
up  to  Adam  he  represents  to  be  various  forms  of  luxurious 
wiands.  He  then  acquaints  the  abbot  with  his  object  in 
Tisiting  Cork,  and  relates  a  vision  which  he  had  of  an 
Island  of  wheaten  bread  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  of  new 
inDk,  on  which  was  a  house  of  butter  and  other  articles  of 
food.  He  fancies  himself  ferried  over  to  this  island  in  a 
l)oat  of  beef,  and  finds  at  the  house  a  singular  doorkeeper 
dressed  in  clothes  of  beef,  curds,  fish,  butter,  kc,  and 
cmamented  with  garlands  of  sausages.  Here  he  learns 
liow  to  cure  his  voracious  appetite,  which  he  feigns  to  be 
the  object  of  his  search.  The  restdt  of  this  account  of  his 
wision  is  that  Manchan  sends  him  to  the  house  of  a  certain 
Pichan,  where  he  has  an  interview  with  king  CatfuU,  and 
nilates  to  him  another  vision  of  a  mansion  made  of  the 
most  delicious  viands,  with  the  object  of  enticing  the 
Jdmchmee,  or  voracious  demon,  with  which  the  king  was  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed,  to  come  forth.  By  such  stratagems 
lid  ultimately  succeeds  in  enticing  the  demon  out,  and  curing 
the  king.  The  personification  of  viands  in  this  curious  piece 
forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  French/oJ/tatt  of  the  JSataille  de 
Karetme  et  de  Chamage,^  in  which  the  combatants  on  one 
vide  are  fish  and  the  various  dishes  permitted  in  Lent  per- 
sonified, and  on  the  other  the  various  kinds  of  flesh  meats. 

The  Dream  or  Phantasy  of  Anier  Mac  Conglinne  is  in 
m  manuscript,  of  about  the  year  1400,  called  Leabhar  Breae, 
tiid  Speckled  Book,  but  the  language  of  the  piece  even  in 
its  present  state  proves  that  it  is  much  older.  There  seems, 
Indeed,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  really  was  written  in 
the  8th  or  9th  century,  and  that  the  orthography  has  been 
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only  a  little  changed  by  the  scribes  who  copied  it  The 
contrast  between  the  dishes,  the  mere  recitid  of  which  it 
was  hoped  would  entice  the  demon  from  Cathate  stomach, 
and  those  mentioned  in  the  French  fabliau  are  very  instruo- 
tive  as  regards  the  kinds  of  food  in  use,  and  the  relative 
degree  of  skill  in  the  culinary  art,  and  the  general  culture 
of  Ireland  and  France  at  the  periods  when  the  AUlingt 
and  the /a6/»au  were  respectively  written. 

The  second  piece  referred  to  above  is  the  Plunder  of 
the  Cathair  of  Mad  MiUcothach,  or  JI<ul  "  of  the  honeyed 
words,"  written  by  EroCrd  Mac  Coite,  who  'died  about 
the  year  1023.  The  poet  had  a  CaUtair,  or  residence,  at 
Clartha,  now  Clara  in  Westmeath,  which  was  plundered 
and  demolished  in  his  absence  by  some  of  the  CNeiUs,  and 
his  furniture,  ornaments,  and  cattle  carried  off  Mae  Coise 
not  being  in  a  position  to  demand  redress  directly,  had 
recourse  to  his  art  Going  to  the  Dun  of  Domnal  O'Kein 
at  Ailech,  near  Derry,  the  king,  as  was  customaiy,  asked 
him  what  tales  he  could  recite ;  the  poet  names  those  lie 
knows,  all  of  which  the  king  has  heard  before  save  one 
called  the  Plunder  of  Mael  Mil$coihaeh*9  Cathair,  which' 
he  desires  to  hear.  Mac  Coise  then  describes  the  attack 
and  destruction  of  his  house,  using  allegorical  names  for 
all  the  actors  in  the  outrage.  He  first  gives  the  pedigree 
of  Mad  "of  the  honeyed  words,**  from  the  god  Dap^g^, 
As  the  hostile  party  approach  the  Oathair  the  nymph  a 
poetry  ascends  to  the  top,  and  asks  who  they  are,  anq 
what  they  seek.  The  spokesman  of  the  enemy  |^ves  W 
number  of  allegorical  names,  which  when  interpreted  n^eail 
the  O'Neills  themselves.  The  nymph  asks  would  they  jpol* 
prefer  the  jewels  of  poetic  eloquence  and  eulogy  to  uo 
torturing  lash  of  satire,  for  she  possessed  abundance  of 
both,  from  the  paneg3rrics  of  Mac  Londi%  the  satires  of 
Mordn^  the  eloquence  of  Laidech^  the  stories  of  Leach 
Liathmhuim,  the  proverbs  of  Fithal,  the  wisdom  of  the 
FerceirinSt,  the  intellect  of  the  poetess  Ftain,  the  brilliancy 
of  j^era,  the  clear  truths  of  the  princess  Ifbr  MumkcM, 
The  marauders  heed  not  the  question,  but  burst  into  tlio 
house  and  plunder  it  On  going  to  the  cellar  they  are  met 
by  the  guardian  Dathghd,  who  enumerates  the  male  and 
female  defenders  of  the  place ;  these  are  no  other  than  tlie 
various  household  articles  personified,  such  as  ''  Bellows^ 
son  of  constant  Fire-place;"  "Blanket,  son  of  Women'b 
Work ; "  "  Broom,  daughter  of  Tidiness,"  and  so  on.  Hie 
result  of  this  clever  piece  of  satire  was  the  restoration  of 
the  poet's  property,  and  compensation  for  his  loss. 

The  subject  of  law  and  its  literature  will  be  found  fullyi  3 
treated  under  the  heading  Brehok  Law,  vol  iv.  p.  252. 

Among  the  gods  of  the  Irish  pantheon  mentioned  above  Xed^ 
was  Diancecht,  that  is,  Dta  na  Cechi,  the  god  of  the  powers 
(of  heab'ng).  In  the  Tdin  B6  Cuailnge,  a  Fdth-Liag,  or 
prophet-leech,  heals  the  wounds  of  Cikhulaind  after  his 
fight  with  Ferdiad,  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in 
pagan  times  the  Liag,  leech,  belonged  to  the  order  which 
may  be  conventionally  called  Druidic,  and  that  charms 
and  incantations  formed  part  of  the  means  of  cure,  like 
those  of  the  Gallo-Boman  physician  Marcellus  Burdi* 
gaUensis.  The  position  assigned  to  the  leech  by  the  laws 
in  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  veiy  high  one.  He  ranked  witk 
the  smith  and  the  Cerd,  or  artist  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  the 
Ollamh,  Or  doctor  in  leechcraft,  ranked  with  w[l  Aire  Ard, 
that  is,  one  of  the  highest  grades  of  lord,  who  had  ten  f  ree> 
stock  tenants  and  ten  base-stock  tenants.  He  had  also  a 
distinguished  place  at  assemblies,  and  al  the  table  of  the 
king.  Leech-craft  became  hereditary  in  certain  families^ 
some  of  whose  names  indicate  their  profession,  as  OTee,  that 
is  O^Liaigh,  the  descendant  of  the  leech ;  and  CHickey, 
(yUiceadha,  the  descendant  of  the  healer.  The  heads  of 
these  families  kept  schools  of  leechcaft,  as  the  BreiUheemm 
kept  schools  of  law,  many  of  whidt  were  in  eziiteiios  ia  tha 
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lOUioentiiij,  for  Oampion,  wlio  wrote  in  1571,  Bays  of  both 
chaMB  of  achoc^  <*  They  fpeake  Latino  like  a  Tolgar  Ian- 
nage,  learned  in  ikeir  oommon  schoolee  of  Leachcraft  and 
Iaw,  whereat  they  begin  children,  and  hold  on  dxteene  or 
twentM  jearee  oonning  by  roate  the  Aphorisoies  of 
Hypoeratea,  and  the  C^Till  InetitntionB,  and  a  few  other 
paruigi  of  ihoae  two  faoultiea."  Many  of  the  booka  of 
liieM  &»iliea  atiU  eziat  in  the  Ubrariea  of  the  Royal  Iriah 
Aflademj,  ih«  King'a  Inna,  kc.,  in  Dublin.  These  booka 
•how  that  the  Iiiah  leeehea  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
woika  of  Hippocrates  Dioacoridea,  Oalen,  A.Ticenna» 
Bhaaee,  and  moat  d  tha  medloal  writera  of  the  Continent 
al  their  time.  They  alao  oontain  early  tranalationa  into 
tiiih  of  aoTeral  medical  worka  of  repntei 

With  the  exception  of  the  hymn  of  St  Colman 
CCltuaiffke,  published  in  tha  liber  Hymnorum  of  the 
early  Iriah  CSmrch,  aome  fragmenta  of  poema  attributed  to 
8i  Bee  Mae  J>4,  and  aome  others,  everything  eccleaiaatical 
which  ootild  with  certainty  be  referred  to  an  early  period 
k  in  Latin,  and  therefore  outaide  the  scope  of  this  article. 
The  LetMar  Breae^  ox  Speckled  Book,  now  in  the  library 
of  the  Boyal  Lish  Academy,  contains  chiefly  religious 
writings,  which  give  ua  the  means  of  estimating  what  may 
be  called  the  ^x^mlar  religioua  literature  in  the  Idth  and 
14th  centuries.  It  contains  homiliea  on  moral,  acriptural, 
doctrinal,  and  ritualistio  subjects,  &^.,  on  the  duties  of 
kbga  and  aubjeots,  on  charity,  almsgiving,  the  ten  com- 
mandments, the  commandments  of  the  church,  the  different 
fiestiTali^  prayer,  fasting,  and  abstinence,  baptism,  the  cere- 
aoniea  of  the  maaa,  kc ;  an  epitome  of  BiUe  history  from 
tiie  Creation  to  the  Ascension,  which  often  so  closely 
loDowa  the  text  tA  the  Scriptures,  that  we  ma^  regard  it 
almoat  aa  a  translation ;  the  legends  of  the  Fmding  and 
Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  embodying  much  of  the 
Gospel  of  Kicodemus,  which  was  popularized  in  every 
conntiy  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  acts  of  several 
aainta,  which  are  found  in  Early  Engliah,  French,  and 
German  literature ;  the  Uvea  of  the  three  principal  Irish 
saints,  Patrick,  Brigit,  and  Columcill^  and  it  some  others ; 
the  elegies  of  St  Colum  Cilli,  and  St  Sendn,  ko.  There 
are  also  many  legendaiy  lives  of  the  saints  of  the  eariy 
Iridi  CSinrch  in  aome  of  the  prindpa)  vellum  manuscripts. 
1^  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  popular  religious  literature  in 
Ireland  did  not  differ  from  that  of  neighbouring  countries, 
and  on  the  whc^e  bears  favourable  comparison  with  it 

We  have  no  direct  evidence  that  the  Fictish  language 
was  ever, written,  but  inductive  reasoning  is  rather  against 
the  auppodtion,  for  no  trace  of  a  poem  or  legend  has  aur- 
vived.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Pictish 
]an|;uage,  aa  we  have  already  pointed  ou^  was  a  Goiddlic 
diafed,  whidi  at  the  period  of  the  prindpal  Dalriadio 
aettlement  in  the  west  of  Scotland  did  not  perhaps  differ 
from  Irish  more  than  Low  German  or  Alemauian 
does  from  High  German,  if  even  so  much.  There  was  just 
difference  enough  to  make  interoourse  between  the  Scots 
and  the  Picts  at  first  aomewhat  difficult.  This  dose 
rdatiooahip  of  language  is  so  doubt  the  explanation 
of  the  readiness  with  which  Scots  and  Picta  allied  againat 
tiie  Br'tona.  In  the  6th  and  6th  centuriea,  when  the  Irish 
kingdom  established  in  Alba  began  to  become  an  impor- 
fanft  factor  in  the  affidn  of  that  country,  the  Irish  were  a 
lettered  people.  The  Irish  ^tV^  or  poet,  followed  in  the 
track  of  the  Irish  misdonary,  and  carried  the  poems  and 
historic  tales  of  Ireland  among  a  kindred  people,  having 
tha  aama  ^>oiiymoua  ancestors,  and  nearly  tdenticia 
mythological  traditions.  For  aeveral  eenturiee  after  the 
coaTenioQ  of  the  Hota,  Alba,  as  Scotland  was  then  called, 
wu  a  seoond  home  to  tha  Irish  CeiU  BS,  or  monk,  and 
tiia  Irish  poet  and  harper.  Even,  in  the  18th  and  13th 
fiotaiW  the  Iiiah  poeta  and  mnaidana  indoded  Scotland  in 


their  circuit,  and  took  refuge,  or  aought  their  fortune  thefai 
We  ahaU  mention  one  instance  as  it  happens- to  be  instruc- 
tive in  another  way,  that  ef  Ifuiredkach  ODaly,  better 
known,  on  account  of  his  lon^  residence  in  Scotland,  aa 
Muiredhaeh  Albanaeh,  or  Jftttreach  the  Albanian,  or  aa 
we  ahould  now  aay,  the  Scotchman.  Did  we  not  know 
the  whole  history  oi  this  man,  who  is  believed  by  the  Kov. 
Dr  T.  MlAuchkn  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  great  race  of 
Mac  Yurrichs,  bards  to  MacDonald  of  Clanranald,  we 
ahould  never  have  auq)eoted  him  to  have  been  as*  Irish 
Fill,  It  ia  eaay  to  understand  how  under  these  droum* 
atancea  the  literary  and  cultivated  language  came  to  be 
Irish.  But  beneath  this  literary  language  there  was  the 
under-current  of  the  original  Pictish,  which  was  gradually 
modified  under  the  influence  of  the  Irish,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  literary  language  always  influences  the  ^spoken 
language.  Nor  should  we  foi^t  that  ia  this  case  the 
action  was  more  potent  because  it  was  directly  exerted 
on  the  people  through  the  preachers,  and  by  the  barda 
redtbg  thdr  poems  and  telling  their  stories.  Towarda 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century  Irish  literature  began  to 
decline  and  the  Irish  language  to  recede.  Irish  poets  and 
muddans  still  continued,  however,  to  indude  Scotland  in 
their  visitations,  but  the  connection  between  the  two 
countries  began  to  be  weakened,  and  the  Scottish  dialect 
accordingly  gradually  roee  into  literary  importance.  Poema 
and  talea  b4;an  to  be  written  in  it ;  and  thoee  originally 
written  in  Irish  were  recast- in  the  local  dialect  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  legends  and  historical 
'tiaditions  brought  over  from  Irdand,  which  had  been 
transformed  by,  or  had  hbaorbed  into  them,  the  primitive 
Pictish  traditiona  of  the  same  kind  which  grew  from  the 
aame  original  atem,  began  to  be  recast  and  modified,  and 
a  new  growth  of  legends  to  apring  up  indigenous  to  Scot- 
land. In  this  wav  a  Gaelie  literature  arose,  of  which  some 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  Dean  of  lismore's  Book. 
Its  development  was,  however,  arrested  by  the  Beforma- 
tion.  This  would  have  been  coily  a  temporary  check,  but 
for  the  political  changes  which  followed,  and  which  by 
gradually  bringing  the  most  remote  part  of  the  Highlands 
into  the  current  of  a  wider  and  more  active  political 
Uf e,  and  by  drawing  to  the  capital  and  within  the  direct 
influence  of  modem  European  culture  the  Scottish  nobili^, 
gave  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  spread  of  English, 
and  reduced  the  Gaelic  to  a  peasants'  patois.  Under 
other  and  more  favourable  drcumstancea  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Gaelic,  and  the  compodtion  of  a  Gaelic 
liturgy,  together  with  the  change  in  the  whole  current  of 
religious  ideas,  might  have  givea  rise  to  a  new  type  of 
Celtic  literature. 

The  success  which  attended  some  translations  made  byxat^iie^ 
James  >f acPherson  led  him  to  make  a  tour  in  the  High-  SSi'n 
lands,  and  to  gather  as  many  poems  and  other  specimena 
of  Gaelic  literature  as  he  could  find.  It  was  no  doubt 
during  this  tour  that  he  matured  his  idea  of  using  the 
legends  preserved  in  the  poptUar  memory,  written  down  in 
Scottish  Gaelic,  and  existing  in  the  Iridi  MSS.,  %hich  he 
came  across  in  his  travels,  as  materials  out  of  which  to 
compose  the  poems  which  have  since  become  so  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  the  poems  of  Ossian.  We  mean  of 
course  the  English  poems,  for  in  the  usual  send«  ^f  that 
word  no  Gadio  originals  existed.  The  soHialled  •riginals 
ere  a  very  curious  kind  of  mosaic,  constructed  evidently 
with  great  labour  afterwards,  in  which  sentences,  or  parts  of 
sentences  of  genuine  poems  are  cemented  together  in  a  very 
inferior  word-paste  of  MacPherson's  own.  We  have  pointod 
out  that  the  personages  of  the  two  cydes  of  romance,  the 
heroic  and  the  Fennian,  are  never  mingled  as  actors  in 
genuine  ftational  poetry  or  tales.  This  is,  however,  done 
commonly  by  MacPharaon.     Thua  in    Dar-thula,  which 
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is  based  npon  a  tale  of  the  heroic  age  c<iUed  the  Exile  of 
ihe  Sons  of  UUneeh,  we  have  Deirdrwt  (Dar-thula),  Koit 
(Kathos),  Ardan,  and  Cathhad^  (Cathba)  the  Druid,  actors 
of  the  original  tale,  associated  with  OWu^  and  Cormac  who 
belong  to  a  different  time  and  another  phase  of  Irish  legend. 
In  Temora  we  have  Find  son  of  Cumall  (Fingal), 
his  son  Oiain  (Ossian)  and  grandson  Oscar^  and  Cormac 
Uae  Airt,  associated  with  Caihaeir  MSr^  Ifoia  (Nathos), 
COehulaind  (Cuthnlin),  and  the  antedilurian  Cartll. 
Again,  in  Fingal,  which  has  manifestlj  been  written 
timler  the  influence  of  the  Tdin  B6  CuailngCf  we  have 
CariU,  C4chidaindy  Cathbad,  Cordaech  (Conloch)  son  of 
CCchtdaindf  Ferdiad  son  of  Damati  (Ferdia),  associated 
with  Finn  (Fingal),  Oinn  ^Ossian),  Oscar,  GoH  Mae 
Jfoma  (Ganl,  son  of  Moma),  and  other  heroes  of  the 
Ossianio  period.  This  mingling  of  the  heroes  of  two 
different  ojclos  of  romance  would  be  sufficient  to  prove^ 
did  we  possess  no  other  test,  that  MacPherson  had  no 
original  The  old  Celtic  tales  are  especially  charactarized 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  detailed  descriptions  they  give  of 
the  personal  appearance,  dress,  and  arms  of  the  chief  actors 
in  a  tale,  and  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  houses, 
^c;  and  on  the  other  bj  the  absence  of  descriptions  of 
scenery,  except  when  Tir  Taimgire,  the  Land  of  Promise, 
is  in  question.  The  aspects  of  nathre  were  familiar  to 
ihoee  who  listened  to  those  tales,  what  they  wanted  to 
realize  waa  the  actors  and  their  deeds.  MacPherson's 
poems  on  the  contrary  are  full  of  word-pictures  of  nature, 
sometimes  no  doubt  bombastic,  but  generally  giving 
beautiful,  and  often  grandly  poetic,  descriptions  of  the 
most  characteristio  features  of  the  scenery  of  the  Highlands. 
But  the  actors  in  his  epic  are  like  figures  seen  through  a 
mist^  barely  sketched  in  outline,  whose  dress,  ornaments, 
and  arms  are  so  generally  and  vaguely  described  as  to  lose 
•U  peculiar  and  distinctive  character.  The  Poems  of 
Ossian  are  thoroughly  modem,  more  so  even  than  the 
current  legends  of  the  west  of  Scotland  which  retain 
many  things— talking  ravens,  soothsaying,  Ac,  which 
savour  of  old, times.  An  examination  of  &e  poems  and 
prose  tales  of  the  Irish  Oisianic  cycle  is  very  instructive  in 
this  connection ;  the  older  they  are  the  more  detailed  are 
the  descriptions  of  the  actors  and  of  their  dress  and  arms ; 
the  newer  the  vaguer  and  more  general — the  more  like 
MacPherson's  heroes  do  they  become.  In  this  respect 
MacPherson  did  no  more  than  what  he  was  entitled  to  do, 
and  what  has  been  done  by  others  who  have  used  similar 
materials  for  the  oonstmction  of  poems.  The  author  of  the 
Kibelungen  Lay  fused  in  the  12th  century  legends  of  the 
Homy  Siegfried  with  those  of  a  different  and  newer  cycle 
concerbing  Attila,  Dietrich  von  Bern,  Bmnhild,  &c  So 
the  romances  of  Arthur  and  the  St  Qraal,  though  of  a 
totally  different  origin  have  mingled  togetiiier.  So,  too,  the 
mediaeval  German  poets  took  many  liberties  with  the 
French  romances,  which  served  them  as  materials.  What 
be  had  no  right  to  do  was  to  call  his  poem  a  translation. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  his  fame  that  he  should  have 
supported  this  comparatively  trivial  error  by  the  grave  one 
of  producing  his  pretended  original.  Let  us  add  that  the 
publication  of  a  selection  of  the  poems  in  the  manuscript 
known  as  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  Book  by  Mr  W.  F.  Skene 
and  the  Rev.  T.  MlAuchlan,  and  Mr  J.  F.  Campbell's 
collection  of  Popular  Tales  of^  West  Highlands,  have  done 
n^ore  to  settle  the  Ossianic  controversy  than  all  that  had 
been  written  by  the  combatants  on  both  sides. 
The  number  of  Welsh  manuscripts  is  considerable,  but 
F^^^  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
wu  library  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  that  of  the  university 

U^^  of  Cambridge,  tlksy  are  all  in  private  collections.  Ot 
these  the  most  important  ii  the  Hengwrt  collection,  con- 
fisting  of  the  manoacripts  collected  by  Mr  Jones  of  Qelly 


Lyvdy,  between  the  years  1590  and  1630,  and  by  tlba 
antiquary  Mr  Ilobert  Vaughan  of  Hengwrt,  who  dred  in 
1666.  The  two  collectors  arranged  that  their  manuscripta 
should  be  united  on  the  death  of  one  of  them,  the  survivor 
to  become  the  popessor  of  the  whole.  According  to  this 
arrangement  they  became  the  property  of  Mr  Yanghan^ 
and  hence  got  the  name  of  the  Hengwrt  coUection.  Soma 
years  ago  Sir  Robert  Yaughaii  bequeathed  the  colleotioii, 
comprising,  we  believe,  about  four  hundred  volumes,  to  Mr 
W.  W.  E.  Wynne  of  Peniarth,  in  whoee  possession  it  now 
is.  But  although  Welsh  manuscripts  are  numerous  there 
are  very  few  of  any  considerable  antiquity,  the  others  being 
comparatively  modem  compilations,  often  the  work  of 
ignorant  scribes,  the  contents  of  wluch  seem  for  the  moat 
part  to  have  been  in  the  first  instance  taken  from  the  old 
books  just  spoken  of.  Of  such  old  books  there  are,  ex- 
clusive of  law  manuscripts,  only  five  of  such  antiquity  or 
importance  as  to  deserve  special  mention  here.  'Hie  first 
is  a  copy  of  the  hexametrical  paraphrase  of  the  Goepela 
of  Juvencu^  in  the  University  Library  of  Cambridge,  as 
old  at  least  as  the  9th  century.  The  only  Welsh  it  coo- 
tains  are  some  glosses  and  two  short  poems  written  in 
Irish  characters;  but  as  the  oldest  specimens  of  Welsh 
known  they  are  invaluable  as  a  standard  wherewith  to 
compare  the  language  of  other  manu^ripts.  The  second 
is  the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,  a  small  quarto  vellum 
manuscript  of  54  leaves,  written  in  Gothic  letters  bv 
various  hands  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (1154-1189). 
This  manuscript  originally  belonged  to  the  Prioiy  of  Black 
Canons  at  Carmarthen,  and  was  given  by  the  treasurer  of 
i  thd  Church  of  St  David  to  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Henry  YIII.  for  the  suppressed  monasteriea. 
Sir  John  Ptice.  It  is  now  in  the  Hengwrt  collection  at 
Peniarth.  The  third  is  the  Book  of  Taliessin,  also  in  the 
Hengwrt  collection,  a  small  quarto  manuscript  consisting 
of  38  leaves  of  vellum  written  in  €k>thic  letters  through- 
out in  one  hand,  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  1 4th 
century.  Its  history  before  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Bobert  Yaughan,  the  antiquary,  is  not  known.  Tho 
fourth  is  the  Book  of  Aneurin,  a  small  quarto  manuscript 
of  19  leaves  of  vellum,  written  probably  in  the  eud  of  the 
13th  century.  It  was  purchased  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips  of  Middlehill,  and  may  have  been  formerly  in  the  j 

Hengwrt  collection.  The  fifth  is  the  Red  Book  of  Herges^ 
so  called  from  Hergest  Court,  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
Yanghans,  for  whom  it  was  probably  compiled.  Tlus 
important  manuscript,  the  chief  repository  of  Welsh  litera- 
ture, Ib  a  folio  volume  of  360  leaves  of  vellum,  written  ia 
double  columns  at  different  times,  from  the  early  part  of 
the  14th  to  the  middle  of  ihe  15th  century,  and  is  now  in 
the  library  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

The  text  of  a  large  number  of  the  poems  and  other  Xt^tt^ 
compositions  contained  in  Welsh  manuscripts  has  beeuio^^ 
published  in  a  i^ork  in  three  volumes,  called  the  Jfyvyrian  ^*^«^ 
Archaiology  of  Wales.  The  first  volume,  containing  poems, 
and  the  second,  chronicles  and  historical  documents  of 
various  kinds,  were  published  in  1801 ;  and  ih^  third, 
moral,  didactic,  legal,  and  miscellaneous  pieces,  in  1803w 
This  publication  Ib  due  to  the  noble  patriotism  of  three 
men,---Owen  Jones,  a  furrier  in  London,  and  the  son  of  s 
Welshman,  with  whom  the  idea  originated  while  still  s 
young  man,  and  who  devoted  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
his  fortune  to  its  realization ;  Edward  Williams,  a  stone> 
mason,  better  known  by  his  assumed  name  of  lolo  Mcr* 
ganwg,  the  chief  contributor  to  the  collection;  and 
WiUiam  Owen,  who  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of 
Pughe,  the  author  of  the  principal  dictionary  of  the  Welsh. 
Hfl4  the  critical  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  editors 
equalled  their  patriotism,  the  work  would  be  of  great  valoSi  | 

WeUh  manuscript  literature  may  be  classed  for  our 
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purpose  cnJer  the  following  heada  :'^(1.)  Glossaries  and 
;  (2.)  Tm  BnU$,  or  aiuialB»  (genealogies,  and 
ones ;  (3.)  Poems ;  (4.)  MMnoffioi^  and  other  prose 
I ;  (5.)  Lavs ;  (6.)  Medicine  and  science.  There  are 
TMj  few  Webh  glossaries,  becausa  there  exist  in  fact  few 
examples  of  obsolete  or  Qld  Welsh.  The  oldest  Welsh  laws 
are  a&triboted  to  Rowid  Dcla,  who  died  in  950,  and 
1^  oldest  codex  containing  them  is  believed  to  have  been 
wiittea  in  the  12th  century.  If  this  codex  contained  the 
laws  in  their  original  form  they  would  probably  require  no 
gioss  to  explain  them^  because  the  language  did  not  change 
my  moch  in  the  interval  between  the  framing  of  the  laws 
and  the  writing  of  the  manuscripts.  But  like  all  Welsh 
msnoscr^ts,  even  the  oldest  copy  of  the  laws  gives  us  an 
editioii  in  the  language  of  the  time.  A  grammar  of  the 
Welsh,  said  to  have  been  made  by  Edeym  Dafod  Avr,  by 
tile  order  and  at  the  desire  of  three  Welsh  princes,  in  the 
seoGod  half  of  the  13th  century,  has  been  published  by  the 
Bev.  i,  Williams  ab  Ithel,  from  a  copy  made  in  1832  from 
another  copy  made  in  1821  from  a  manuscript  of  Edward 
Williams,  or  lolo  Morganvjg,  Whatever  may  be  the  intrinsic 
scientific  value  of  the  treatise  itself,  this  is  a  very  doubtful 
source  to  derive  hiBtorical  value  from.  Mr  Williams  h/u 
abo  pubUshod  in  the  same  volume  a  work  on  the  rules  of 
WeUi  poetry,  originally  compiled  by  Vavydd  Ddu  Athraw 
ID  the  14th  century,  and  subsequently  enlarged  by  SimwHt 
Vychcm  in  the  16th  century.  We  have  no  evidence  as  to 
liow  much  belonged  to  the  former  and  how  much  to  the 
latter,  but  it  all  appears  to  belong  to  the  17  th  century. 
Mr  Williams  has  also  added  a  great  deal  of  matter  of  his 
own,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  text  by  being  printed 
in  amaller  type.^  His  object  was  to  combine  in  one  volume 
ss  complete  a  body  of  information  on^  the  subject  as 
possible.  It  would  be  outside  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
criticise  this  laborious -work. 

If  we  might  judge  by  names  alone,  the  British,  between 
the  departure  oi  iStd  Bomans  and  tiie  conversion  of  the 
An^o-Saxons,  possessed  many  historians.  Welsh  anti- 
quaries give  a  long  list,  and  some  find  a  place  even  in  the 
works  of  English  and  foreign  writers ;  but  with  the 
txception  of  Gildas  and  Nennius,  the  tides  only  of  their 
writings  are  known,  nor  are  these  above  suspicion.  Bede 
qootes  Qildas,  and  so  far  we  have  proof  that  as  early  as 
his  time  there  was  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  an 
author.  The  works  now  known  as  those  of  Gildas  and 
Keonios  are  written  in  Latin,  and  are  properly  outside  our 
SQope,  but  they  are  so  inseparably  connected  with  the 
Briu  or  Annals,  and  with  the  history  of  romance,  that  we 
mast  say  a  few  words  concerning  each.  Gildas  was  the 
•on  of  a  British  king  of  Ailclyd,  the  present  Dumbarton, 
and  was  Uierefore  from  that  part  of  Britain  referred  to  in 
Welsh  works  as  y  Gopled.  Several  dates  have  been 
assigned  for  his  birth  and  death,,  but  we  prefer  for  the 
fcvmer  51 G,  and  for  the  latter  570,  and  his  book  De  Ex- 
tidio  Briiannug,  if  ^nnine,  seems  to  have  been  written 
about  560.  According  to  Ids  legendary  lives,  he  went  to 
Iielaad  on  the  invitation  of  St  Brigit,  founded  monas- 
tinia  there^  and  taught  at  the  school  of  Armagh.  His 
nvf^  above  named  is  written  in  an  inflated  style,  and  is 
a  mere  sketch  of  British  history  under  the  Romans,  and  in 
the  period  immediately  succeeding  their  withdrawal  from 
ti&e  coantry,  and  so  includes  the  period  of  the  wars  of  the 
Botona  with  the  Ficts,  Scots,  and  Saxons ;  it  is  full  of 
Uonders  and  anachronisms.  Mr  Skene  suggests,  very 
reasonably,  that  the  well-known  letter  of  the  Britons  to 
Aetins,  asking  for  Boman  aid,  is  misplaced,  and  that  if  put 
in  its  proper  place  the  discrepancy  between  Gildas's  account 
of  the  departure  of  the  Bomans  from  Britain  and  tiiat  of 
Ursek  and  'Roman  writers  will  disappear. 
Kothing  is  known  of  thepecton  called  Nennius^  tq  whom 


the  short  History  of  the  Britons  known  by  his  name  it 
attributed.  In  the  earliest  known  manuscript  of  it,  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  and  now  in  the 
Vatican  Library,  it  is  ascribed  to  a  certain  Marc,  who  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Marc  who  with  his  nephew,  Moengcd,  better 
known  as  Marcellus  (little  Marc),  came  to  the  monastery  of 
St  Gall  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  having  with 
him  many  books  and  a  considerable  retinue.  Bestowing  hia 
wealth  on  his  followers,  and  reserving  for  himself  only  the 
books,  he  and  his  nephew  remained  at  St  Gall,  where  the 
latter  became  celebrated  as  the  teacher  ci  Kotker,  Ratpert^ 
and  Tutib.  Mr  Skene  thinks  it  waa  originally  written  in 
British  in  Cumbria,  or  y  GogUd^  and  waa  afterwards 
translated  into  Latin.  To  this  nucleus  was  added  the 
genealogies  of  the  Saxon  kings,  down  to.  738;  the 
above-mentioned  Marc  appended,  probably  about  823^ 
the  life  of  St  Germanus,  and  Uie  legends  of  St  Patrick, 
which  were  subsequently  incorporated  with  the  history. 
Some  South  WeliSiman  added  to  the  oldest  manuscript 
of  the  history  in  these  countries,  about  977,  a  chronida 
of  events  from  444  to  954^  in  which  there  are  gene- 
alogies beginning  with  Oimim,  son  of  Howfl  Dda  king 
of  South  Wales.  This  chronicle,  which  is  not  found 
in  other  manuscripts,  has  been  made  the  basis  of  two  later 
chronicles  brought  down  to  1286  and  1288  respectively. 
It  is  consequenUy  not  the  woric  of  one  author.  A  8ai  and 
Fili,  named  6iUa  Caomhan,  who  died  1072,  translated 
it  into  Irish,  and  added  many  things  concerning  the  Irish 
and  the  Picts. 

The  Hittoria  BriUmum  is  more  valuable  for  the 
legendary  matter  which  it  contains  than  for  what  may  be 
accepted  as  history,  for  it  gives  us,  at  least  as  eariy  as  the 
1 0th  century,  the  ^tish  legends  of  the  colonization  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  exploits  of  King  Arthur,  and  the 
wonderful  birth  and  prophecies  of  Merlin,  which  are  not 
found  elsewhere  before  the  12th  century.  The  date  of  the 
book  is  of  the  greatest  importanee  to  the  history  of 
mediteval  romance,  and  there  can  now  be  no  doubt, 
especially  since  the  publication  of  the  Irish  Kennius,  that  it 
is  earlier  than  the  Korman  Conquest,  and  that  the  legends 
themselves  are  of  British  origin.  The  })oola  attributed  to 
Gildas  and  Kennius  contain  the  germs  of  the  fables  which 
expanded  into  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  History  of  Britain,  oepffreycC 
which  was  wnttan  m  Latm  sometime  before  1147,  the 
date  of  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  Robert^  earl  of  Gbncester, 
the  son  of  Henry  L  by  IfeH,  only  daughter  of  Bhy$  ab 
Tewdwr,  and  was  a  manifestation  of  the  great  advance 
which  took  place  in  Welsh  literature  consequent  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Welsh  prince  just  named,  and  of  Orufyd 
ah  Oynan,  and  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 
In  the  epistle  just  referred  to  Geoffrey  states  that  Walter, 
archdeacon  of  Oxford,  had  given  him  a  very  ancient  book 
in  the  British  tongue,  giving  an  account  of  the  kings  of 
Britain  from  Brutus  to  Cadwaladyr,  and  that  he  had 
translated  it  into  Latin  at  the  archdeacon's  request  But 
in  the  Welsh  version  of  Geoffrey's  chronicle  in  the  Mpvyriam 
Arehaiclogif,  the  BnU  Gtoffrey  op  Arthur^  there  is  this 
postscript :  **  I,  Walter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  did  turn 
this  book  out  of  Welsh  into  Latin';  and  in  my  old  age  I 
turned  it  a  second  time  out  of  Latin  into  Welsh."  That 
Geoffrey  drew  his  materials  from  British  sources,  and  did 
not  coin  any  of  them,  seems  to  ns  the  legitimate  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject. 
His  book  is,  however,  a  compilation  and  not  a  translation  » 
at  all  events  no  book  now  exists  which  can  be  regarded  aa 
his  original,  while  all  the  Brut$  or  chronicles  are  posterior 
to  Geoffrey's  book  and  based  upon  it.  Of  these  ihere  are 
the  Brut  Tynlio  and  the  Brut  Geofrey  ap  Arikitr,  both, 
of  which  are  also  called  Brvt  y  BrenMmoedd,  or  Chronide 
of  the  Kings.    The  copy  of  the  latter  in  the  Bed  Book  » 
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fuOowed  by  a  cbronicle  inoontinnation  irhich,  nooording  to 
AD  entry  in  a  later  hand^  waa  called  Brut  Twyogion,  or 
Chronicle  of  the  Prioces.  In  some  mannaoripts  there  is 
alto  added  a  chronicle  of  Welsh  events  interspersed  with 
8azon  ones,  which  is  from  this  called  the  Brvi  p  Sataon^  or 
Chronicle  of  the  Saxons ;  in  one  manascript  this  is  attributed 
to  Caradoo  of  Llancarvan.  The  chronicle  of  events  from 
444  to  954y  which  is  contained  in  the  British  Museum 
mannscript  6f  the  History  of  Kennins,  and  two  other 
chronicles,  already  mentioned,  bringing  events  down  to 
1286  and  1268,  have  been  printed  together  as  the 
Annates  Cambricg.  These  later  chronicles  ought  not, 
as  Mr  Skeno  properly  remarks,  to  have  been  incorporated 
with  the  oldor  one,  which  alone  possesses  th?  special  value 
of  having  been  written  before  the  Korman  Conquest,  and 
a  century  and  a  half  before  the  BrvU 

fkeltalds  Beeidea  the  chronicles  or  Bruf»  there  are  no  historical 
works  properly  ao  called  in  Welsh,  linless  we  include  the 
Triads,  a  curious  kind  of  literature  peculiar  to  Wales ;  for 
although  there  are  some  Irish  Triads  they  are  imitationa  of 
the  Welsh  ones,  an  imitation  which  fortunately  did  not 
extend  veiy  far.  The  Triads  are  an  arrangement  of  simOar 
subjects,  similar  events,  or  things  which  might  be  associated 
in  the  mind,  or  be  worthy  of  remembrance^  &c,  in  series 
of  three,  e.g.,  **  Three  ornaments  of  a  hamlet — a  book,  a 
teacher  versed  in  song,  and  a  smith  in  his  smithy  f  or 
'*  Three  punishments  for  theft  in  hand — ^the  first  is 
imprisonment,  the  second  is  cutting  off  a  limb,  the  third  is 
hanging.'*  This  kind  of  composition  appears  to  have  come 
into  use  in  the  12th  century,  the  earliest  specimen  being 
the  Triads  of  the  Horses,  which  are  in  the  Black  Book. 
The  Triads  of  Arthur  and  his  warriors  are  perhaps  as  old 
as  the  13th  century.  The  Red  Book  contains  the  Triads 
of  the  Island  of  Britain,  which  include  those  last  men- 
tioned, an  enlarged  edition  of  tlie  Triads  of  the  Horses, 
and  many  others.  The  Triads  of  Dffmoal  Jfoelmud,  a 
supposed  ancient  kin^of  Britain,  are  perhaps  as  old  as  the 
begimiig  of  the  16th  century. 

The. poetic  literature  of  the  Welsh,  which  is  very  ezten- 

peldi  aire,  may  bo  conveniently  divided  into---(l.)  Poems  attributed 
to  poets  who  lived  before  the  12th  century,  and  anonymous 
poems  in  the  Black  Book ;  and  (2.)  Poems  written  by  or 
attributed  to  poets  who  lived  in  the  12th  and  succeed- 
ing centuries.  The  claims  of  tiia  Welsh  to  possess  an 
ancient  literature  rests  altogether  on  the  poems  of  the  first 
category,  hence  they  have  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion. The  grounds  upon  which  such  discussions  have 
hitherto  rested  have  altered  considerably  within  the  last 
few  years.  The  labours  of  Zeuas  and  others  who  have 
worked  at  Celtic  philology,  and  the  discovery  of  specimens 
of  Old  WeUh  in  ^e  Cambridge  Codex  of  Juvenous,  furnish 
ua  with  much  safet  canons  of  criticism  than  existed  in 
1849,  when  even  a  learned  Welshman,  th^  late  Mr  Thomas 
Stephens,  who  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  i^stablish  the 
claims  of  his  country  to  a  real  literature,  doubted  the 
authenticity  of  a  large  number  of  the  poems  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Taliessin,  Aneurin,  Merlin,  and  Llywarch 
fldn,  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  5th  century. 
Mr  W.  F.  Skene  has  done  a  very  great  service  to  Welsh 
literature  by  the  publication  of  the  texts  of  those  poems 
from  the  four  principal  manuscripts  now  known,  the  Black 
Book,  the  Book  of  Taliessin,  the  Book  of  Aneurin,  and  the 
Eed  Book.  In  addition  to  the  texts  Mr  Skene  haa  given 
translations  of  the  poems  specially  made  for  him  by  the 
Kev.  D.  Silvan  Evana  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  so 
that  next  to  the  Welsh  Laws,  and  Stephens's  Literature  of 
M#  Kymrpy  his  Fonr  Ancient  Booh  of  Walee  is  the  most 
important  contribution  to.  Welsh  Uteratnre  yet  made. 

If  we  judge  by  the  test  of  language  alona^  the  poems 
which  we  bava  included  in  our  finl  oategoiyi  and  which 
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are  nearly  aU  to  be  found  in  Mr  Skene's  book,  ore  not  hi 
their  present  form  older  than  the  11th  century.  But 
while  the  form  may  be  new  the  aubetanee  may  be  old,  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  many  Irish 
poems.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  poems  attributed 
to  Aneurin,  and  several  of  the  mythological  and  religious 
poems,  are  only  popular  editions  of  much  older  poems^ 
and  further  that  the  change  effected  in  some  of  them  may 
be  so  small  that  we  have  substantially  the  original  poem& 
Others  again  have  been  ao  deeply  modified  that  they  may 
be  regarded  as  new  poems  on  an  old  theme. 

The  following  dasaification  of  those  poems  shows  their  ciaaiiicfl 
origin,  and  will  help  to  render  the  few  otMcrvations  we  ^JJg^Lj 
can  offer  here  more  intelligible.  poems 

1.  Poems  referring  to  eventa  in  Romanized  Britain,  or 
to  the  east  frontier  of  Wales. 

2  Poems  referring  to  events  on  the  Mercian  frontier  and 
in  South  Cumbria. 

3.  Poems  referring  to  personages  and  evnuits  connected 
with  the  Gwyddel  or  Goidelio  oocupation '  of  Wales  and 
CoruwaU. 

4.  Poems  referring  to  the  Choyr  jr  Gogled,  or  Men  of 
the  North. 

5.  Poems  relating  to  or  attributed  to  Taliemt^  of  a 
general  character. 

6.  Proverbial  poetry  attributed  to  JJywarek  Bhk 

7.  Poema  attributed  to  poeta  between  the  7th  and  llth 
centuriea.  i 

8.  Anonymous  religious  poems  in  the  Black  Book. 

9.  Poema  referring  to  personagee  and  eventa  of  Welah  | 
history  in  the  12  th  and  subsequent  centuries. 

The  first  class  is  represented  by  one  poem  in  the  Book 
of  Talieeein,  The  Reconciliation  of  Llvd  the  Leas,' 
which  would  be  unintelligible  but  for  a  Mabinogi  to  whidi 
we  shall  refer  later.  The  poem  haa  no  mark  of  antiquit/ 
about  it,  and  belongs  to  the  Idth  century.  To  the  second 
class  belong  the  Death  Song  of  £rof  and  other  piecea  in  ! 

which  that  warrior  is  mentioned,  and  the  Death  Song  of 
Uihpr  PendragoH,  all  of  which  are  in  the  Book  of  Talieenn,  \ 

and  in  form  and  substance  are  not  older  than  the  12th 
century.  The  poems  of  the  third  class  are  of  considerable 
importance,  but  here  we  shall  merely  give  the  names  of  a 
few  aa  examples,  reserving  what  we  have  to  aay  concerning  j 

them  until  we  come  to  the  Mabinogion,  The  follow- 
ing are  good  examples  of  the  class — ^The  Death  Song 
of    Oorroi,   The   Battle   of    Gode^iy   and   The    Chair  of  I 

Ceridwen^  from  the  Book  of  Taliessin;  the  Preiddeu 
Anntm  ;  Jkirontep,  and  the  poems  relating  to  Ouydpom 
ap  Don,  from  the  Black  Book,  the  Book  of  Taliessin^  and  ' 

the  Red  Book.  The  poema  which  belong  to  the  fourth 
class  are  the  most  numerous  and  important.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  first  of  all  the  Qododin  poems,  thoaa 
relating  to  Urien  Bheged,  the  war  between  the  aona  of 
JJywarch  Eh^  and  Mvfg  Ifawr  Drefydd^  poema  relating 
to  the  battle  of  Adderyd,  as  for  inatance  the  AvaUemtUf 
or  Apple  Trees,  and  poems  relating  to  CadwaUawn  and  j 

Cadtoaladyr,     We  have  already  explained  that  p  Gogled  R^^tl 
waa  that  portion  of  Britain  which  lay  between  the  Walla  of  BHtatn  \ 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  and  had  been  erected  intothe  Ro-  ^^*^''"*"'| 
man  province  of  Yalentia.     As  it  waa  a  loose  term,  it  maj 
have  included  all  the  independent  British  country  north  of 
the  Ribble.     This  country,  and  eepedaUy  that  part  of  it 
forming  the  ancient  diocese  of  Glasgow,  was  the  cradle 
of  the  Welah  language  and  literature.     It  was  the  only 
part  that  could  have  been  thia.    Here  the  queation  natnrally 
auggests  itself,  to  what  extent  waa  Britain  Romaniaadf 
That  it  waa  not  so  to  the  extent  usually  aunpoaed  may 
be  ahown  in  many  waya.    It   is  obvious  that,  if  the 
southern  Britona  were  aa  thoroughly  Romanised  aa  Qanl 
or  Spain,  the  language  of  Cornwall  should  ha^i  baeii  a 
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Ronuince  dialect,  aud  that  of  Brittany  an  allied  one.  Again, 
if  the  Welsh  were  a  remnant  of  the  Romanized  Britons 
dnren  westward  by  the  conquering  Saxons,  the  Welsh 
hn^oge  also  should  be  a  Eomance  dialect,  or  its  yocabnlary 
ihMiId  contain  a  large  intermixture  of  words  borrowed  from 
the  Lab'n,  and  especially  of  words  connected  #ith  law, 
trades,  &c.  But  this  is  not  so.  The  fact  is  the  population 
of  Britain  was  not  Romanized  to  any  extent  In  the  towns 
the  principal  citizens  no  doubt  spoke  Latin,  as  they  speak 
Bimlish  in  Calcutta  and  other  large  towns  in  India.  A 
kige  British  population  in  part  bUingnal  gathered  round 
the  cities  and  towns,  as  the  Irish  did  about  the  Anglo- 
Korman  towns  of  the  Pale^  and  as  the  Letts,  Esthonians, 
and  Banians  do  about  the  Qerman  towns  of  the  Russian 
BslUe  proYinces.  We  should  also  not  forget  that  the 
legionaries  in  the  2d  and  3d  centuries  were  only  Roman 
IB  name,  being  recruited  from  eyery  part  of  the  empire, 
and  consequently  could  not  contribute  to  Romanising  the 
inhabitants  among  whom  they  were  located.  The  peasantry 
continued  British,  but  the  nobility,  no  doubt,  learned  to 
)pesk  Latin,  but  not  for  home  use.  When  afterwards  the 
Faxons  on  the  east  and  the  Irish  on  the  west  of  what  is 
now  Wales  displaced  the  ruling  families,  the  Romanized 
pirl  of  the  independent  Britiadi  population,  hemmed  in 
'Wtween  the  two  hostile  peoples,  and  with  an  ever- 
iBcroachiiig  Saxon  frontier  on  one  side,  graduldly  merged 
into  the  Celtie^peaking  peasantry,  and  lost  the  nse  of  the 
Litin  tongue.  This  was  not  a  state  of  things  fayourable 
lor  Qm  deyelopment  of  a  literature.  In  the  north  especially, 
between  the  Walls  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  in  the  province 
of  Yalentia,  which  never  had  Roman  towns,  only  camps  occu- 
piled  by  legionaries,  who  for  the  most  part  probably  spoke  no 
J^rin,  the  whole  population  must  have  remained  essentially 
'British  after  the  withdrawal  of  Roman  power.  Here  if 
^  anywhere  the  first  germs  of  a  British  literature  should  show 
•fheraselveB,  and  accordingly  tradition  makes  TcUiemn, 
Anenrin,  LLyvoarcK  Ehi,  and  Myrdin  or  Merlin,  to  whom 
odSt  of  the  supposed  ancient  Welsh  poems  are  attributed, 
native  of  this  region.  Here  also  the  actors  in  the  events 
ttfened  to  in  the  poems  lived,  and  the  places  where  those 
events  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  are  to  be  found. 
1^  greater  part  of  this  region,  too,  enjoyed  substantial 
independence  down  to  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  with 
the  exception  of  the  interval  from  655,  when  they  were 
•abjeetad  to  the  kingdom  of  Korthumbria  by  Oswy,  after 
the  defeat  of  Cadwallawn  and  Fonda,  to  the  battle  of 
Dnnnichen  in  686,  when  Ecfrid,  king  of  Northumbria, 
was  defeated.  From  the  7th  to  the  9th  century  Cumbria, 
indnding  onder  that  name  all  the  British  territory  from 
the  Rabble  to  the  Clyde,  ^jTss  the  principal  theatre  of 
Britisii  and  Saxon  conflict.  The  rise  of  the  dynasty  of 
MaUcv^  who  according  to  Welsh  tradition  was  a  de- 
fendant of  Cunedda^  one  of  the  Qwyddel  or  Goidelio  Picts 
of  the  district  called  Guotodin,  brought  Wales  into  dose 
eooneetion  with  the  Cumbrian  kingdom,  and  prepared  both 
Kortii  and  South  Wales  for  the  reception  of  the  northern 
traditions  and  the  rise  of  a  true  Welsh  literature. 

Whether  the  poets  of  Cumbria  reaUy  wrote  any  of  the 
poems  which  in  a  modified  form  have  come  down  to  ns  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  lajrs  attributed 
to  them  lived  in  popular  tradition,  and  that  under  the 
•ndden  burst  of  glory  which  the  deeds  of  Cadwallaum 
called  forth,  and  whi<m  ended  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
655,  a  British  literature  began  to  spring  up,  and  was 
Bouririied  by  the  hopes  of  a  future  resurrection  under  his 
lun  Oadwaladfrf  whose  death  was  disbelieved  in  for  so  long 
•  time.  These  floating  lays  and  traditions  gradually 
fathered  into  Korth  Wdes,  according  as  the  nobility  and 
nrds  auiight  refnga  there  from  the  ^vancing  conquests  of 
ihe  Saaon  kuigs  in  the  north.    The  heroes  of  Cambria 


became  Welshmen,  and  the  sites  of  the  battles  they  fought 
were  identified  with  places  of  similar  name  in  Walea  and 
England.  When  Howel  Dda  became  king  of  all  Wales, 
the  legends  of  the  north  passed  into  South  Wales,  and 
like  the  legends  of  OtBtn  in  Scotland,  became  so  thoroughly 
identified  with  their  new  home,  that  they  seem  to  have 
first  originated  there. 

Of  aU  the  poems  attributed  to  the  foot  ancient  Welsh  ""{S^^^^^^ 
bards,  the  one  which  has  most  daim  to  be  considered  pcSSs 
genuine,  and  the  only  one  we  can  specially  allude  to  here,  ^ 
is  that  known  as  p  Oododin.  As  published  by  Mr  Skene 
from  the  Book  of  Aneurin,  it  consists  of  94  stanzas,  and  ia 
both  obscure  and  fragmentary.  The  latter  character  Mr 
Skene  explains,  and  we  think  successfully,  by  tupposin|; 
that  it  consists  in  reality  of  two  distinct  poems,  referring 
to  two  events  .separated  by  a  long  interval  of  time.  The 
first  event  is  the  battle  of  Cattraeth,  the  Bellum  Miaihorum 
of  Adamnan,  fought  between  the  Britons  and  Scots  under 
Aedan^khig  of  Dalriada,  and  the  pagan  Saxons  and  their 
British  subjects  in  J>€vyr  and  iryneich  or  Deira  and 
Bemicia,  and  the  half-pagan  Picts  of  Ouotodm,  a  district 
corresponding  to  the  nor^em  part  of  the  Lothians  along 
the  Firtk  of  Forth.  CaUraeth  was  the  a4Jointng  district 
on  the  Forth  where  the  great  Roman  wall  terminates  at 
Carriden,  the  Fort  of  Eidinn,  If  this  view  be  correct,  and 
it  is  the  be«t  that  has  yet  been  proposed,  the  Uynydaw^ 
of  the  poem  was  Atdan  Mae  Gahran,  and  the  battle 
the  one  fought  in  596,  of  which  Columcill4  prophesied  "" 
that  Aedan  would  be  unfortunate  but  victorious, — the 
misfortune  being  doubtless  the  loss  of  his  four  sons  in  the 
battle,  one  of  whon^  jras  named  Artur  (Art),  The 
second  and  later  portion  of  the  poem,  Mr  Skene  thinks, 
refers  to  the  battle  of  Stratheairmu,  now  Strathcarron» 
in  which  Domnal  Brfe,  king  of  the  Dalriadic  Scots  of  Albdg 
was  slain,  642.  In  the  brevity  of  the  narrative,  the  care^ 
less  boldness  of  the  actors  as  they  present  themselves^ 
the  condensed  energy  of  the  action,  and  the  fierce  exulta-- 
tion  of  the  slaughter,  together  with  the  recurring  elegiac 
note,  this  poem  (or  poems  if  it  be  the  work  of  two  authors) 
has  some  of  the  highest  epic  qualities.  The  ideas  and 
manners  are  in  harmony  with  the  age  and  country  to  wMcb 
it  is  referred.  The  poems  called  the  Gorckafu,  which 
are  also  found  in  the  Book  of  Aneurin,  and  refer  to 
the  personages  and  events  of  the  Gododitit  possess  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  that  poem,  and  are  probably  the 
work  of  the  same  time,  if  not  of  the  same  poet 

Still  more  celebrated  than  Aneurin^  the  reputed  author  Poems 
of  y  Gododin,  was  Talieuifi,  a  name  which  has  been  inter-  ^^5^ 
preted  as  **  Splendid  Forehead,"  and  has  consequently  been 
the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  mysticism.  The  number 
of  poems  in  the  Book  of  Talteaiia  suppose^  to  have 
been  written  by  him  is  considerable ;  in  language  tbey 
are  not  older  than'  the  12th  century,  though  many  cojf 
them  may  be  what  we  have  called  in  other  cases  popular 
editions  of  older  poems.  Several  belong  to  the  fourth  class 
which  we  have  been  just  considering ;  the  poems  which 
ye  would  include  in  a  special  fifth  class  are  those  which 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  bardic  speculation  in  con- 
sequence of  their  generality  and  vagueness,  such  as  the  Fold 
of  the  Bards,  Hostile  Confederacy,  Song  to  the  Wind, 
Mead  Song,  Songs  to  Great  and  Little  Worlds,  Elegy  of  the 
Thousand  Sons,  Pleasant  things  of  TalU$$in,  Many  of 
these  poems  possess  considerable  merit,  and  even  as  tiio 
work  of  the  1 2th  and  13th  centuries  might  bear  comparison 
with  Bfamlar  compositions  in  other  Bnroiiean  literaturea 
of  the  period.  ^ 

The  poems  of  the  sixth  class  attributed  to  ^yi«JrcA^^»5«j^ 
ffin  are  in  the  Red  Book,  and  are  tho  work  of  Bome  L/ywmJkj 
Tupper  of  the   14th   century,  too  diuutorestcdly  proud -^'^ 
of  his  work  to  put  his  own  name  to  it    They  are  curiooA 
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and  interesting  examples  of  a  soft  of  proverbial  philosophy 
in  which  each  proverb  or  wise  saw  is  accompanied  by  a 
reference  to  some  natural  featore,  snqh  as  "  Bright  the  tops 
of  the  broom,**  which  serves  as  a  kind  of  mnemonic  catdi- 
word.  This  catchword  ii  sometimes  the  same  in  every 
verse,  as  in  the  poem  Eiry  mnyd^  mountain  snow. 

Welsh  tradition  haa  preserved  few  poems  of  the  period 
between  the  eQ4  of  the  6th  century  and  the  end  of  the 
11th,  a  period  of  500  years,  nor  for  the  matter  of  that 
even  the  names  of  poets,  a  circumstance  which  ia  in- 
telb'gible  enough  if  we  consider  that  Welsh  literature 
really  began  with  the  11th  century,  but  inexplicable 
according  to  the  ordinary  views  of  Welshmen.  In  the 
Black  Book  are  five  poems  attributed  to  three  poets  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  barren  interval, — Meigant^ 
whi^se  name  also  occurs  in  Irish  literature;  Elaeth^  to  whom 
are  attribated  two  out  of  the  five  poems,  which  are  of  a 
religious  character;  4nd  Cuhelyn,  a  bard  of  the  9th  century. 
The  two  poems  attributed  to  the  last  are  of  very  great 
importauce,  because  in  them  occurs  the  earliest  mention  of 
the  goddess  Ceridweny  who  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  the  modern  bardic  system  of  Neo-Druidism.  The  anony- 
mous religious  poems  of  the  Black  Book,  apart  irom  the 
language,  may  belong  to  any  time  from  the  6^  to  the  12th 
centuries ;  they  probably  belong  in  great  part  to  tlie  1 1  th  and 
1 2jbh  centuries,  and  were  mo3t  likely  the  work  of  the  monks 
in  whose  monastery  the  Black  Book  was  compiled.  The 
ninth  and  last  division  of  the  early  Welsh  poems  are  thoee 
which  covertly  allude  to  passing  events  in  Wales,  and  can 
therefore  be  no  ol(kr  than  those  events.  Two  of  them  refer 
to  Powy$  in  Norman  times,  the  Satire  of  Cynan  Garwyn, 
son  ef  Brochwaeli  in  the  Book  of  Taliestin,  and  the  elegy 
on  Cyndylan  in  the  Bed  Book.  The  others  are  the  poems 
which  Mr  Skene  groups  together  under  the  head  "  Poema 
wMch  mention  Henry  or  the  son  of  Henry;*'  the  most  im- 
portant-of  them  are  Uiose  attributed  to  Myrdin  or  Merlin, 
such  as  the  Dialogue  between  Myrdin  and  his  sister 
Oteendydd,  a  Fugitive  Poem  of  Myrdin  in  his  Grave, 
containing  a  number  of  predictions,  and  the  Songs  of  the 
Little  Pigs,  each  stanxa  of  which  begii>s  with  "  Oian  a  par- 
chellan,**  '*  Listen,  O  Little  Pig."  The  structure  of  the 
last  poem  being  like  that  of  the  poem  called  the  Avellenau, 
each  stanza  of  which  commences  with  that  word  *^  Sweet 
Apple-tree,**  both  are  classed  together,  and  in  the  Myvyrian 
Archaiology  are  attributed  'to  Merlin.  The  Avellenau  is, 
however,  found  in  the  Black  Book,  and  is  every  way  an 
older  poem;  but  it  is  needless  to  add  that  none  of  the  poems 
of  Merlin  are  genuine,  and  that  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  the  Apple-tree  poem,  they  all  refer  to  times  later  than 
the  12th  century,  and  to  the  present  Wales. 

Before  discussing  the  second  division  of  Welsh  poetic 
literature,  or  poems  written  by  or  attributed  to  poets  who 
lived  in  Wales  in  the  12th  and  succeeding  centuries,  we 
must  say  a  few  words  on  the  Welsh  bards.  Hie  organize^ 
tion  of  the  dassos  of  learned  men  in  Wales  was  far'  less 
developed  than  in  Ireland.  According  to  the  laws  each 
king  or  prince  had  a  household  bard,  who  appears  to  have 
performed  the  functions  of  the  Irish  Sai  and  Fili,  and  also 
that  of  harper.  His  position  was  honourable,  and  on  in- 
vestiture he  was  presented  by  the  king  with  a  harp,  and  by 
tiie  queen  with  a  gold  ring.  Beside  the  Bardd  Teuleu,  or 
household  bard  just  spoken  of,  a  Pencerdd,  chief  of  song, 
is  mentioned  in  the  laws,  who  in  North  Wales  was  an  officer 
of  the  household,  but  in  South  Wales  was  not, — his  posi- 
tion thero  boing  apparently  that  of  a  privileged  personage 
entitled  to  make  a  circuit  and  so  spend  his  time  where  he 
pleased.  .The  chief  of  song  was  also  called  a  chaired  bard, 
because  he  was  one  of  the  fourteen  entitled  to  a  chair  at 
oourt.  The  installation  of  a  bard  to  a  chair  appears  to 
liATis  been  i^ttended  with  some  ceromoi^j  for  tlia  judge  <^ 


the  king*s  court  was  entitled  as  a  perquisite  of  his  office  to 
the  bugle-horn,  the  gold  ring,  and  the  cushion  which  wsb 
under  the  bard  on  the  occasion.  The  Fencerdd  represented 
the  Irish  Ollatnh  Fili,  and  like  him  appears  to  have  kept  a 
school  of  poetry,  for  he  was  entitled  to  receive  24  penco 
from  each  minsiml  who  completed  his  course  of  instruction^ 
to  their  services  "  as  a  man  placed  in  authority  over  them,* 
and  to  the  Gobyr  or  Amobyr  of  their  daughters,  that  is 
to  the  fee  payable  to  the  lord  on  the  marriage  of  a  mdden. 
Among  his  emoluments  was  a  fee  of  24  pence  from  every 
maiden  on  her  marriage.  In  the  court  his  seat  was  on  tho 
side  of  the  judge  of  the  court,  and  he  lodged  with  the 
Edling^  that  is  the  heir-apparent  of  the  king  or  prince, 
corresponding  to  the  Irish  Tanaist^,  A  villain  or  serif 
could  not  become  a  bard,  nor  a  smith  without  the  permia- 
sion  of  his  lord;  nor  could  a  bard  practise  his  art  after  be 
had  taken  holy  orders.  Should  a  serf  or  a  stranger  happen 
to  become  a  bard  he  became  personally  a  free  Cymro  or 
Welshman,  but  his  children  were  not  free,  though  the  time 
in  which  his  descendants  might  rise  to  the  privileges  of  a 
free  Cymro  was  shortened.  A  minor  bard  was  forbidden 
to  solicit  a  gift  without  the  permission  of  the  Fencerdd^ 
but  the  latter  might  ask  a  gift  though  all  others  should  be 
forbidden  to  do  so.  The  duty  of  the  chief  of  song  was  to 
commence  the  singing  or  recitation  of  poetry  by  singing 
two  songs  on  entering  the  hall,  one  concerning  Qod  and 
the  other  about  kings;  the  household  bard  then  repeated 
the  third  song  below  the  entrance  of  the  hall.  This  Is 
nearly  all  that  the  laws  contain  about  bards.  There  is  not  Neo-Dr^ 
a  word  about  the  Ovydd,  or  the  Druid-bard,  nor  about  the  *■"* 
sky-blue  dress  of  the  former,  the  emblem  of  peace  and  truth, 
nor  of  the  white  robe  of  the  Druid,  nor  of  the  green  robe 
of  the  Ovydd,  the  colour  of  nature,  nor  of  the  robe  of  the 
Awenydd  or  bardic  student  striped  with  the  three  colours, 
nor  of  the  Gor$edd  or  assembly  of  bards.  If  any  of  these 
things  existed  in  the  12th  century,  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  Welsh  poetry,  we  should  expect  to  find  them  in  the 
Welsh  laws.  But  so  far  from  any  relics  of  the  ancient 
Druidic  organization  having  survived  at  that  period,  it  is 
probable  that  even  the  organization  above  ^ven  from  the 
laws  was  in  part  at  least  the  work  of  Grufyd  ah  Cynan^ 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  inventions  of  later  times  when  Wales 
had  lost  its  political  liberty.  We  have  the  first  stage  of 
the  invention  in  the  Triads,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  com- 
pleted by  that  extraordinary  man  Edward  Williams,  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  editors  and  the 
principal  contributor  of  the  Myvyrian  Arehaioloyy,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  head  of  the  bardic  order  of  South  Wales, 
and  accordingly  assumed  the  bardic  title  of  lolo  Morganv^ 
from  his  native  county  of  Glamorgan.  He  is  probably 
the  source  whence  the  Rev.  Edward  Davies  derived  the 
chief  part  of  the  material  for  his  marveUons  system  of 
N.eo-Druidio  philosophy.  According  to  the  supporters  of 
this  sjTstem,  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  a  medley  of  sun- 
worship  and  Jewish  Noachian  traditions,  the  emblems  of 
which  were  the  bull,  the  horse,  and  fire,  survived  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  and  continued  to  be  believed  *l)y 
the  bards,  and  its  rites  practised  in  secret  by  them. 
The  principal  source  whence  svidencj  was  derived  in 
support  of  this  assumption  was  the  early  poems  which  we 
have  been  discussing.  Davies  garve  what  he  called  transla- 
tions of  some  of  those  poems,  in  which  the  simplest  and 
plainest  phrases  are  made  to  express  mysterious  and 
abstruse  doctrines.  In  the  religious  poema  which  contain 
such  expressions  as  "  Christ  the  Son,"  "  Merciful  Trinity,* 
Mr  Davies  omits  the  latter,  or  treats  them  as  mere  phrases 
introduced  to  deceive  the  uninitiated,  and  make  them  IhP 
lieve  the  pagan  bards  were  Christians.  Among  the  doctrines 
attributed  to  the  Neo-Druids  was  that  of  metempeychosia 
The  ohief  sourcs  from  whence  svidencs  was  derived  iv 
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Npport  of  this  assumption  outside  a  pretended  work  called 
Barddns,  or  treatise  on  the  whole  system  of  the  bards,  which 
lolo  Morganwg  possessed,  was  the  Romance  called  Hanei 
Talimi^  or  history  of  TcUiestin,  which  though  partly  prose, 
and  tfailefore  coming  under  the  head  of  the  prose  romances, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  bter,  may  be  more  conveniently 
nferred  to  here.  A  fragment  of  the  WeUh  text  of  this 
history  was  given  in  the  Myvtjrian  ArchavAogy;  the  whole 
tale  was  afterwards  published  by  Dr  Owen  Pughe;  and 
Lady  Charlotte  Quest  published  it  again  in  the  third  volume 
af  her  Uabinogion  from  two  fragments,  one  dated  about 
1758,  and  the  other  belonging  to  Iclo  Morgcsiwtg,  The 
romance  of  the  Uann  TaJLiewin  in  its  existing  form  belongs 
to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Of  the  thirteen 
pooos  contained  in  Lady  Charlotte  Quest's  book,  only  two 
are  found  in  the  Book  of  Talie$nn,  the  Ode  to  the  Wind  and 
tiioHead  Song.  It  is  evident  that  a  number  of  poems 
attributed  to  Taliesnn  were  floating  about  in  popular  tradi- 
tioQ,  and  were  strung  together  in  the  16th  century  into  a 
iofDanc&  Although  of  these  so  taken  up  only  the  two  jue>t 
mentioned  find  a  place  in  the  special  manuscript  of  TalU$dn*$ 
pooms  in  the  14th  century,  we  ore  not  therefore  entitled  to 
aasome  that  the  other  poems  did  not  therefore  exist  at 
thai  period.  It  is  singular  that  the  compiler  of  the  Hanet 
TaliessiH  did  not  include  such  poems  as  the  Canu  y  Meirch, 
or  the  Song  of  the  Horses,  which  would  find  its  place  after 
the  account  of  the  contest  of  Elphin  against  the  24  horses 
of  MaUcun,  the  Ale  Song,  which  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  Head  Song,  the  Chair  of  Taliesain,  and  the  Chair 
of  th^  Sovereign  (Kadeir  Teymon),  In  all  these  there 
is  no  mythology,  nor  indeed  anything  indicative  of  a  secret. 
Botwhen  the  Elegy  of  the  Thousand  Sons,  a  religious 
poem  on  the  saints  before  and  after  Christ,  which  is  in  the 
Book  of  Talieain,  is  believed  to  contain  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis,  any  doctrine  whatever  may  be  drawn 
Jk  from  the  Welsh  poetry.  But  while  the  whole  of  the  Neo- 
pi  Dniidic  speculations  must  be  looked  upon  as  fables,  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  are  no  mjrthobeical  allusions  in  Welsh 

Cs  as  old  as  from  tho  12th  to  &e  14th  oentury.  We 
already  alluded  to  the  occnrrenoe  of  the  name  of  the 
goddess  Ceridwen  in  two  poems  in  tha  Black  Book 
attributed  to  Cvheiyn,  a  bard  of  the  9th  oentuiy.  The 
following  poems  in  the  Book  of  To/mmmi  also  contain  traces 
of  mytiiology : — Song  concerning  the  Sons  of  Llyr  ah  Broch- 
«rf,  the  Chair  oi  Ceridwen,  the  Spoils  of  Annim,  Dar<mwy, 
and  the  Angar  Cyfindawd,  But  as  the  mythology  of  the 
poems  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  prose  tales 
ve  shall  reserve  our  observations  on  the  subject  until  we 
tie  considering  the  Mabinogion, 

Whether  the  poems  we  have  been  hitherto  considering 
vere  really  fir^t  written  after  the  10th  century,  or,  as  seems 
L  anch  more  probable,  were  composed  at  an  earlier  period 
^  and  transmitted  by  popular  tradition,  their  language  under- 
going the  same  changes  as  the  spoken  language,  they  must 
be  considered  from  a  merely  literary  point  of  view  as  the 
products  of  the  period  from  the  11th  to  the  13th  century 
iaebsive.  But  apart  from  those  poems  there  is  another 
and  a  perfectly  le^timate  Welsh  literature  which  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  with  the  restoration  of  the  old 
rojal  families  of  North  and  South  Wales.  Rhys  ah  Tetpdwr, 
the  reputed  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  of  South  Wales, 
tetamed  from  Brittany  in  1077  bringing  with  him  no 
tobt  the  Armoric  legends  of  the  Round  Table ;  and  Grufyd 
a&  Cynan  came  in  1080  from  Ireland,  where  he  was  bom  and 
had  been  educated,  and  where  he  must  have  become  familiar 
lith  its  poetry  and  music.  Indeed,  we  know  on  the 
tathority  of  Welsh  writers  that  Qruffyd  reorganized  the 
^Mds  and  improved  the  music,  and  in  other  ways  save  a 
gnat  and  beneficial  impulse  to  Welsh  Hterature.  Among 
the  changea  which  he  effected  in  the  organization  of  Uie 
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bards  may  have  been  the  institution  of  bardic  Goneddi 
or  meetings,  of  which,  the  modem  Euieddfod  is  an 
imitation.  In  Ireland  the  poets  did  not,  so  far  as  we  know^ 
hold  separate  meetings  of  this  kind,  but  they  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  great  periodic  gatherings  called  Aoneda 
or  fairs  held  for  a  throefold  purpose, — for  promulgating  laws, 
for  pubJio  games,  and  as  a  market  At  these  gatherings 
poems  were  sung,  stories  narrated,  aud  prizes  awarded. 

One  of  the  earliest  poets  whose  productions  we  can  bo  potior 
certain  of  is  Meilyr,  bard  of  Trahaearn,  whom  Gi'ufyd  ab  ^^J^ 
Cynan  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Canio,  and  afterwards  of 
the  conqueror  Gnifyd  himself.  His  best  piece  is  the 
Death-bed  of  the  Bard,  a  semi-reUgious  poem,  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  stracture  of  the  verso,  poetic  feelings 
and  religious  thought  Afeilyr  was  the  head  of  a  family 
of  bards;  his  son  was  Choalchmai,  one  of  the  best  Wcdsh 
poets ;  and  the  latter  had  two  sons,  Einion  and  Meilyr, 
some  of  whose  poetry  has  reached  us.  Gtoalchmai  was  a 
true  poet,  and  not  a  mere  professional  bard.  In  his 
Garhofedd  Gtoalchmai,  Gwalehmai^a  Delights,  there  is  an 
appreciation  of  the  charms  of  nature,  the  murmuring  of 
brooks,  and  the  songs  of  birds  not  unworthy  of  one  of 
the  modem  Lake  poets.  His  Arwyrain  %  Oxoain  is  an  ode 
of  considerable  boauty,  and  full  of  vigour  in  praise  of 
Otoain  Gioynedd,  king  of  North  Wales,  on  account  of  his 
victory  of  Tal  y  Moelvre,  part  of  which  has  been  translated 
by  Gray  under  the  name  of  "  The  Triumphs  of  Owen.** 
This  translation,  though  not  very  literal,  preserves  the 
terseness  aud  boldness  of  action  of  the  original  Kynddelw, 
who  b'ved  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Gwalckmai,  and  wrote  on  a  great  number 
of  subjects  including  religious  ones;  indeed,  some  of  his 
eulogies  have  a  kind  of  religious  prelude.  He  had  command 
of  words  and  much  skill  in  versification,  but  he  is  pleonastic 
and  fond  of  complicated  metres  and  of  ending  his  lines 
with  the  same  syllable.  There  is  a  certain  obscurity  about 
some  of  Ms  pdems  which  has  given  him  an  importance 
among  the  disciples  of  the  Neo-Druidic  or  bardic  philosophy. 
Among  the  other  poets  of  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century 
may  be  mentioned  Ovoain  KyvfUtog  and  HowH  ab.  (hoain 
Gufynnedd,  The  first-named  was  prince  of  Powy$,  and 
was  distinguished  also  as  a  soldier.  The  Hirias,  or  IMnking 
Horn,  iR  a  rather  long  poem  marked  alike  by  originality  and 
poetic  merit  The  prince  represents  himself  as  carousing 
in  his  hall  after  a  fight;  bidding  his  cup-bearer  fill  his  great 
drinking-horn,  he  orders  him  to  present  it  in  turn  to  each 
of  the  assembled  warriors.  As  the  hom  passes  from  hand 
to  hand  he  eulogizes  each  in  a  verse  beginning  Diwallaw 
di  venettr,  ''Fill,  cup-bearer.''  Having  thus  praised  the 
deeds  of  two  warriors,  Tudyr  and  Moreiddig,  he  turns 
round  to  challenge  them,  but  suddenly  recollecting  that 
they  had  fallen  in  the  fray,  and  listening  as  it  were  to  their 
dying  groans,  he  bursts  into  a  broken  lamentation  for  their 
loss.  The  second  was  also  a  prince ;  he  was  the  eldest  of 
the  many  sons  of  Owain  Gtpynneddf  and  ruled  for  two  years 
after  his  father  until  he  fell  in  a  battle  between  himself  an(f 
his  step-brother  David.  He  was  a  young  man  of  con- 
spicuous merit,  and  one  of  the  most  charming  poets  ol 
Wales, — ^his  poems  being  especially  free  from  the  conceits, 
trivial  common-places,  and  complicated  metres  of  the  pro* 
fessional  bards,  while  fall  of  gay  humour,  a  love  of  nature, 
and  a  delicate  appreciation  of  woman.  Some  of  his  love 
songs  especially  are  charming.  There  are  two  other  poets, 
who,  though  they  lived  into  the  13th  century,  belonged 
perhaps  more  to  the  12th,  namely,  Lhjufarrh  ab  Zletoelyn 
and  Gv>ynvardd  Brycheining,  Mr  Stephens  attributes 
the  Songs  of  the  Pigs  to  the  former,  and  believes  that  the 
poet  covertly  alludes  to  the  events  which  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Lletpelyn  ab  Tcrwei-thy  grandson  of  Owxin  Gwynedd; 
but  as  this  poem  occurs  in  the  Black  Book  it  can  hardly 
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te  tbo  work  ot  Llywairtk  The  poemi  which  are  distuictly 
referred  to  him  ere  marked  bj  much  power  of  delineation 
and  poetic  feeling,  of  whfoh  hie  address  to  LUvfdyn  ah 
lormtrih  affords  a  good  instance.  The  Welsh  poets,  as  we 
have  said,  went  circoit  like  their  Irish  brethren,  staying  in 
each  place  according  as  hospitalitj  was  MEtended  to  them. 
When  departing,  a  bard  was  expected  to  leave  a  sample  of 
his  versification  behind  him.  In  this  way  many  manu- 
scripts came  to  be  written,  as  we  find  them,  in  different 
hands.  The  Irish  manuscript  known  as  the  Book  of 
Fermoy  is  just  such  a  book  kept  in  the  house  of  David 
Boche  of  Fermoy  in  the  15th  century.  Llywarck  has  left 
us  one  of  those  departing  eulogies  addressed  to  Rhy$  Gryg^ 
prince  of  South  Wales,  which  swords  a  favourable  specimen 
of  his  style.  Gwywvardd  Brychexnio^t  poem  on  St  David, 
in  which  he  enumerates  all  the  churches  dedicated  to  the 
saint,  is  a  typical  example  of  a  kind  of  topographical  poem 
abounding  in  IrisL  There  is  an  early  anonymous  example 
of  this  kind  of  poem  in  the  Black  Book,  the  Snglynnionn 
y  Bedeu,  The  Verses  of  the  Graves,  which  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Irish  Lay  of  the  Leachtt,  and  some  other 
poems  of  the  same  kind. 
gettitjC  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  poets  of  the  13th  century 

9«ntury  whose  poems  are  still  extant.  Davydd  Benvroi  was  the 
author  of  a  poem  in  praise  of  Llewelyn  ah  lortoerih ;  his 
works,  though  not  so  verbose  or  trite  as  bardic  poems  of 
this  class  usually  are,  do  not  rise  much  above  the  bardic 
level,  and  are  full  of  alliteration.  Elidyr  Sai$  was,  as  his 
name  implies,  of  Saxon  origin,  and  wrote  chiefly  religious 
poetry.  Einiautn  ab  Gvfgawn  is  the  author  of  an  extant 
address  to  LUwelyn  ah  lorwerih  of  considerable  merit. 
Phylip  Brydydd,  or  Philip  the  poet,  was  hoxisehold  bard  to 
RhyB  Oryg  (Rhy$  the  hoarse),  lord  of  South  Wales ;  one  of 
his  pieces.  An  Apology  to  Rhys  dryg^  is  a  striking  example 
*  of  tiie  fulsome  epithets  a  household  bard  was  expected  to 
bestow  upon  his  patron,  and  of  the  privileged  domesticity 
in  which  the  bards  lived,  which  as  in  Ireland  must  have 
been  fatal  to  genijim.  Prydydd  Bychan,  the  Little  Poet,  was 
a  South  Wales  bard,  whose  extant  works  consirt  of  short 
poems  all  addressed  to  his  own  princes.  The  chief  feature  of 
his  EngiyTMumn  is  the  use  of  a  kind  of  assonance  in  which 
in  some  cases  the  final  vowels  agreed  alternately  in  each 
quatrain,  and  in  others  each  line  ended  in  a  different 
vowel, — in  both  cases  with  dliteration  and  consonance 
of  final  consonants,  or  full  rhyme.  IXygod  Gwr  is  known 
by  an  ode  in  five  parts  to  Zletpelyn  ah  Gnifyd  written 
about  the  year  1270,  which  is  a  good  type  of  tiie  conven- 
tional flattery  of  a  family  bard.  Eowd  Voel,  who  was  of 
Irish  extraction,  possessed  some  poetical  merit;  his 
remonstrance  to  Zletpeiyn  againit  the  imprisonment  of  his 
brother  Owain  is  a  pleasing  variety  upon  the  conventional 
eulogy.  It  has  many  lines  commencing  with  the  same 
word,  e,g,y  gwr,  man.  The  poems  of  Bleddyn  Vardd,  or 
Bleddyn  the  Bard,  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  all 
short  eulogies  and  elegies.  One  of  the  latter  on  lAeioelyn 
ah  Grufyd  is  a  good  example  of  the  elaborate  and  artificial 
nature  of  the  Welsh  versification.  There  are  seven 
quatrains,  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  which  all  end 
in  -a/  With  the  exception  of  the  first  and  last  stanza 
the  first  three  lines  of  each  stanza  begin  with  gwr,  man, 
or  a  compound  of  it^  "  manly."  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  lines  of  the  first  stanza  also  begin  in  the  same  way; 
the  fourth  line  is  a  kind  of  refrain,  which  in  the  first  two 
stanzas  begins  like  the  other  lines  with  gwr  or  a  compound 
of  it ;  in  the  third  and  last  it  begins  with  yti,  and  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  with  hyd.  The  best  of  all  the  poets 
of  the  century  was  Grufyd  ah  yr  Tnad  Coch^  whose  elegy, 
notwithstanding  its  alliteration  and  conventional  use  of  Uie 
■ame  initial  word,  or  4^  words  having  the  same  fore-eound, 
ha«  the  ring  of  tme  poetry.      His  religioua  poems,  too^ 


possess  considerable  merit    .But  of  all  the  zeligfons  \ 

in  early  Welsh  we  have  seen,  that  which  beat  deserves  the 

name  is  one  written  by  Madawc  ah  GunUtcr^ 

The  death  of  Lletoelyn  and  the  subjugation  of  *all  Wales^  fVMtstf 
and  especially  the  social  and  other  internal  change^  whidi  the  i4tii 
took  place  in  the  Principality^  necessarily  checked  literary  ^'^'^^^"^ 
efforts.  A  general  revival  took  place,  however,  in  the  time 
of  Otoain  Glyndwr  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  with  idiich 
the  Welsh  had  much  to  do.  In  the  meantime  a  ooi^ 
siderable  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  issthetio 
feeling  of  the  people.  The  bardic  system,  which  had 
helped  to  raise  the  Celtic  people  in  their  tribal  stage  abov<e 
other  barbarous  peoples,  but  which  at  a  later  period  had 
fettered  their  intellectual  and  political  devebpment^  waa^ 
at  least  so  far  as  regards  exclusive  privileges^  at  an  end : 
inter-tribal  wars  had  ceased,  and  great  improvements  in  the 
houses,  churches,  dress,  and  food  of  the  people  had  takeo 
place.  Love  supplanted  war  as  the  theme  of  song,  and 
much  attention  was  paid  to  language  and  versificatioB. 
Nature,  too,  was  made  a  theme  of  poetry  by  several  poetsu 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  some  examplee 
of  this  love  of  nature;  but  at  the  period  we  are  now 
considering,  one  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  power 
of  observation  of  natural  phenomena,  and  the  keen  sense 
of  objective  natural  beauty,  which  many  Welsh  poeta 
exhibit;  nor  is  there  wanting  the  higher  poetic  feeling 
of  subjective  beauty.  These  high  qualities  are,  it  is 
true,  often  marred  by  artificial  systems  of  versificatioii. 
Among  the  poets  who  flourished  in  the  14th  centtiij, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned.  Gwilym  Ddu  is  the 
author  of  two  odes  to  the  unfortunate  Sir  Grufy<i 
Llwyd,  one  of  which,  the  Odes  of  the  Month%  written  in 
1322,  was  composed  while  the  subject  of  it  was  in  prison. 
Forty-three  out  of  sixty-three  begin  with  the  word  mcudf 
it  is  moreover  strongly  alliterated,  and  many  of  the  linea  end 
in-ed  He  is  also  the  author  of  an  elegy  on  the  poet 
Ti'ahaeam,Bon  of  Gronwy,  a  contemporary  poet  This  poem, 
which  is  a  panegyric  on  Welsh  poets  past  and  present^ 
is  skilfully  constructed.  A  considerable  number  of  writers  of 
love  Englynnionni  flourished  at  this  time,  among  whom  msj- 
be  specially  mentioned  lorwerih  Vychan,  Caenodyn,  who  is 
believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  foregoing  Trakaeamt  and 
Grontffy  ah  Davydd^  who  was  probably  the  father  of  the 
latter.  But  the  representative  poets  ctf  this  period  eie 
Rhyt  Goch  ah  Rhicert  and  Davydd  ah  Gvnlym.  The  veises 
of  tiie  former  to  a  Maiden's  Hair,  though  strongly  alliterated 
and  rhymed,  are  smooth  and  less  intricate  and  conventional 
than  most  poems  of  the  period,  and  possess  a  good  deal  of 
the  character  of  the  love  romants  of  the  time,  in  SonHieni 
Europe,  with  which  he  undoubtedly  was  acquainted.  Botih 
Rhy$  Goch  and  Davydd  ah  Gwilym,  the  Cambrian  Petraieb^ 
as  he  has  been  called,  were  great  lovers  of  nature,  and  no 
modem  poets  sing  more  sweetly  of  the  woodland^  wild- 
flowers,  the  voice  of  birds,  and  other  charms  of  Hie 
country.  It  is  amidst  such  scenes  they  place  their  loven^ 
who  are  real  swains  and  maids,  and  not  the  mock  ones 
of  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  18th  century.  Two  hundred 
and  sixty  two  poems,  chiefly  pastoral  of  Davydd  ab  Gmij^ 
are  said  to  exist,  some  of  which,  as  for  instance  his  exquisite 
Ode  to  Summer,  would  be  worthy  of  any  literature.  Tv»-^«d 

The  most  distinguished  poet  of  the  15th  century  was^^^ 
Letna  Glynn  Cothi,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  oatay 
whose  poems  are  known. '  The  period  of  the  civil  wan  in 
the  17th  century  had  its  poets,  the  best  known  of  whom, 
ffuw  Morut,  was  on  the  Royalist  side.  Since  then  a  new 
literature  has  grown  up  which,  however,  liee  outside  the 
scope  of  this  article. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  probability  of  the  tales  p,^  ^ 
in  verse,  whether  historical  or  romantic,  being  earlier  tha« 
in  prose.    Host  of  the  heioee  of  the  earlier  poem^ 
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wbaterar  may  be  their  real  age,  are  also  the  suhjecta  of  prose 
tales.  In  th&  poems,  as  a  role,  if  there  be  any  d^nite 
pkiore  of  the  aeton^  thej  appear  as  men,  and  there  is 
Toy  little  necromanoj  surroaD^ing  them ;  the  proee  tales, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  foil  of  marrels  and  magical  trans- 
fofmationa  In  the  older  prose  tales  there  is  a  certain 
vmtf  in  the  personages  and  OTenta ;  gradoally  two  or  more 
atreams  of  romance  min^e,  as  in  MaePhenon's  Ossian.  The 
Welsh  prose  tales  all  b^ong  to  Bonth  Wales ;  the  pocond, 
on  tiie  other  hand,  belong  to  a  large  extent  to  North 
Wales.  The  prose  tales  which  still,  exist  are  few  in 
number,  and  are  eridently  only  a  small  part  of  those  which 
were  once  eorreni  The  reason  of  the  small  number  of  prose 
tales  preserved,  as  compared  with  the  Tery  kige  number  of 
poems,  ii  doubtless  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
poels  were  a  privileged  class,  who  formed  part  of  the 
houaeholda  of  the  lords;  while  the  prose  t^es  were  chiefly 
toJd  by  the  strolling  minstrels,  against  whom^and  not 
agaittst  the  bfirds  properly  so  called,  so  many  severe 
enactments  were  made.  The  privileged  bards  despised 
the  falea  of  the  story-teller,  and  hence,  unfortunately  for 
the  history  of  romance  and  of  comparative  mythology,  so 
few  have  been  preserved. 

In  ths  Red  Book  there  are  eleven  prose  tales,  which  have 
been  published  by  Lady  Cbariotte  Quest,  together  with  the 
Homes  Talieisin,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  under 
the  name  of  Mahtnogion,  though  .that  name  is  applied 
in  the  Rod  Book  to  four  only.  We  may  classify  them 
thus  acoofrding  to  their  origin.  L  Roman-British — ( 1 )  The 
Gbotention  of  Uudd  and  Uevelyt;  (2)  The  Dream  of  Maxen 
WUdic  IL  Irish  Romances— (3)  The  Tale  of  Fwyll, 
Prince  of  Dyved;  (4)  Branwen,  daughter  of  Llyr;  (5) 
Mamawfddcm,  the  son  of  lAyr  ;  (6)  Math,  son  of  Mathommjf, 
in.  Arthurian  Romances — (7)  The  Lady  of  the  Fountain ; 
(8)  Ptrtdur,  son  of  Evraw ;  (9)  O^raitU^Bon  of  JSiinn. 
IV.  Mixed  Romances— (10)  The  Story  of  KUkwt^  and 
Ohffen;  (II)  Hie  Dream  of  Hhtmabvy.  To  the  category 
of  mixed  romances  may  also  be  added,  as  a  third  kind,  the 
itory  of  the  St  Qraal  contained  in  a  Hengwrt  maniiscript 

TbB  fifatstoiy  relates  to  UiM,  son  of  Mi  the  great,  son 
ef  Manoffan,  i^o  became  king  after  his  fathePa  death, 
while  hia  brother  Uevelyt  becomes  king  of  France,  and 
ahowa  hia  brother  how  to  ^t  rid  of  the  three  plagues  which 
devastated  ^Britain  : — first  9^  strange  race,  the  Ooranians, 
wboae  knowledge  was  so  great  that  they  heard  everything,  no 
matter  how  low  soever  it  mi^t  be  spoken ;  second^  a  shriek 
which  came  into  every  house  on  May  eve,  caused  by  the 
€^itzng  of  two  dragons;  and  third,  a  great  giant,  who 
earned  off  all  the  provisions  in  the  king's  palace  every  day. 
The  second  relates  how  Maxtn  or  Maximus,  emperor  of 
Bcme^  has  a  dream  while  huntibg,  in  which  he  imagines 
that  he  visits  Britain,  and  sees  a  beautiful  damsel,  Helen, 
whom  he  ultimately  succeeds  in  finding  and  marrying. 
The  personages  of  this  tale  are  mentioned  in  the  earliest 
lonn  of  the  Bna  Grufyd  ab  Arthur^  but  the  account  is 
dtfierent.  Both  tal^  seem  to  be  British,  and  to  be  trace- 
able to  Roman  times. 

We  have  called  the  second  grenp  Irish  romances,  not 
( orooly  because  the  action  in  some  of  them  is  placed  occa- 
aonally  in  Ireland,  and  some  of  the  actors  are  distinctly 
stated  to  have  been  Irishmen,  but  because  they  are  un- 
mtttakably  relics  of  the  period  of  the  occupation  of  the 
coast  of  Walee  by  "the  Gwyddd  or  Irish.  The  group  of  four 
Tonances  form  a  cycle  of  legends,  and  are  the  oidy  ones  called 
MMnoffkm  in  the  manuscript  from  which  they  have  been 
taken.  In  the  first  tale  the  principal  characters  are  Pwyll, 
prince  of  Pjfed,  and  Atxntnn,.  king  of  Annwn  or  Annwym  ; 
m  tta  second  Bran  and  Manawyddan  the  sons,  and  Braii^ 
wm  the  danghter,  of  Z/|fr,  and  JfMolweh,  king  of  Ireland ; 
«a  ike  third  Mamawj^ddan^  son  of  Mfr,  and  Prydtri,  son 


of  PwyU;  and  in  the  fourth,  M<Uht  son  of  Uaihonwp,  king 
of  Arvon  and  Monq,  Gwydyon  ap  D<m  and  Arianrod  his 
sister,  and  LUto  Haw  Gjgftt  and  Dylan  eil  Ton,  the  sons  of 
Arianrod,  These  personagee  are  mentioned  in  several  of 
the  poems  attributed  to  Taliestiny  in  whose  reputed  works 
curiously  enough  the  relics  of  the  ancient  mythology  are 
chiefly  found.  Among  these  poems  we  may  mention  the 
f  oUowiug,  some  of  whidi  are  in  the  Book  of  Taliemn,  while 
others  are  not : — Kadeir  Kerritum,oiitie  Chair  of  Ceridw€%, 
the  Spoils  of  Annim;  the  Kat  Oodeu,  the  Battle  of  Godeu; 
Munonai  HI  Ton,  the  Death  Song  of  Dylan,  son  of  the  wave; 
Daronwy;  Angar  Cyfindawd;  the  story  of  Llyr  ab  BrochwH 
Powyt ; — in  other  words,  all  the  so-called  mythdogicai 
poema.  In  these  tales  and  poems  we  have  undoubtedly  the 
relics  of  the  ancient  Irish  mythology  of  the  Tvatha  Dh 
Danann,  sometimes  mixed  with  later  Arthurian  myths.  The 
Caer  Sidi  is  the  Sid  of  Irish  mythology,  the  residence  of 
the  gods  of  the  Ae$  Side.  The  seven  other  Caers  or  resid- 
ences mentioned  in  the  poem  on  the  Spoils  of  Ahnwn  are 
the  various  Side  of  the  immortals.  Llyr  is  the  Irish  sea- 
god  Z^,  and  was  called  Zlyr  Uediaiih,  or  the*  half -tongued, 
implying  that  he  spoke  a  language  only  partially  intelligible 
to  the  people  of  the  country.  £ran,  tiie  son  of  Llyr,  is  the 
Irish  Bran  JUae  AUait,  Allot  being  one  of  the  names  of  Lir, 
This  Bran  is  probably  the  same  as  Brian,  son  of  Tuirenn, 
though  according  to  the  Irish  genealogiee,  Brian  would  be 
the  nephew  of  L^,  Manavryddan  ap  Llyr  is  clearly  the 
Manandan  or  Manannan  Mae  Lir  of  Irish  mythology.  In  ' 
one  derivation  of  his  name,  if  correct,  we  have  a  most  ini* 
portent  link  in  these  romances.  According  to  this  etymology, 
Manannan  comes  from  Man,  lord,  and  Annan,  of  the  foamy 
jMa,  Lh,  his  father's  name,  meaning  also  the  sea.  In  Annan 
we  would  have  the  Annten  of  the  poems,  and  of  the  stqry  of 
PtpyU,  and  commonly  identified  with  hell,  but  really  corre-^ 
sponding  to  th^JTir  Taimgire  or  Elysium  of  the  IrisL  BM- 
annon,  Uie  wife  of  Pwyll,  who  posseesed  marvellous  birda^ 
which  held  warriors  apell-bound  for  eighty  years  by  their' 
singing,  comes  from  Annwn,  and  her  son  Pryderi  gives  her, 
on  the  death  of  Ptoyll,  as  a  wife  to  Manawyddan,  With 
An^wn  or  Annwvyn  we  naturally  connect  the  Irish  Ana,  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  or  M6r  Bigu,  and^wife  of  the  Dagda, 
She  was  the  mother  of  Aed,  the  Welsh  Aed  Mawr,  and  was 
probably  the  sam^  as  Ceridwen,  In  a  previous  part  of  this 
article  we  have  made  the  Dagda  the  same  as  Delbaith  Dana 
or  Tnirenn,  the  father  of  Lir;  if  we  are  ri^t  in  oul 
conjecture.  Ana  would  be  the  mother  of  Lir,  the  sea,  aa ' 
weU  SB  of  Aed,  fira  Bhiannon,  daughter  of  Heveydd  MH, 
and  wife  of  Pwyll,  and  afterwards  of  Manawyddan,  ia 
perhaps  also  to  be  connected  with  Ana  and  Annw9i.  Again* 
the  Caer  Sidi  above  mentioned,  where  neither  disease  nor 
old  age  'fiiffeots  any  one,  is  called  the  prison  of  Gweir  in  one 
of  the  poems.  This  Gweir,  we  have  no  doubt,  cepresenta 
Gaiar,  son  of  Manandan  Mae  tAr,  the  Atropos  who  cut 
the  thread  of  life  of  Irish  mythology.  -In  one  legend 
Gaiar  is  made  the  son  of  UieU  and  of  Deirdriu,  celebrated 
in  the  story  of  the  sons  of  Uieneeh,  and  the  foster  son  of 
Manandan,  who  aids  him  in  banishing  Conehobar  Mac 
Nesea  to  Aiba  on  account  of  his  killing  the  sons  of  Uienech, 
and  becoming  king  of  UUter  in  his  place.  Afterwards, 
Gaiar  relinquishes  the  kingship  by  the  advice  of  Man- 
andan, who  takes  him  to  Mmhain  Ahhlaeh,  or  Emain  d 
the  Apple-trees,  where  he  dies.  Gaiar^e  sister  Aeb-greine^ 
the  Sunlike^  married  Binn,  son  of  Bchaid  Inil  of  Tir 
Taimgire,  or  the  Land  of  Promise.  .This  Binn  takes  part 
in  the  conteets  between  the  swineherds  of  Ochidl  Dchne 
and  B<xdb,  chiefs  of  the  rival  Side,  who  after  a  series  of 
metamorphoses  become  the  Finnuendueh;  or  bull  of  Con- 
naught,  and  the  Donn  Cualngiu,  the  celebrated  •  bull  of 
the  Tdm  B6  CuaUnge.  Math,  son  of  Matiumwy,  may  be 
oonneded  with  M<^  the  great  Braid  of  the  Tnaiha  Dt 
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DaiumtL     The  necromanoer  MMm4  or  Zcmdn,  the  oom- 
panion  of  Ari,ot  whom  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
presentlj,  may  be  a  relic  (u  the  older  mythology.    Nor  shoald 
we  foiget  to  mention  in  connection  with  this  name  that 
the  mother  of  Qaeen  Medb  or  Mab  was  Jfata  Muirxac 
TheLlewUaw  ^j^  of  the  tale  of  i/a<A,  son  olMaikonwp, 
h  Lmg  Ldm  Fada,  king  of    the  TucUha  DS   Danatw, 
whose  mother  was  Eiklmn  or  CtihUnn^  daughter  of  B<Mlor 
•f  the  Evil  Eye,  a  Fomorian  chief     This  Lng  was  known 
by  several  names,  among  which  was  that  of  the  Bab  Ilda- 
naekf  or  Skilful  Pillar,  because  he  knew  or  supported  all 
arts,  a  name  which  connects  him  yrhh'Ilkmaeh  or  Hdanaeh 
(8kilfiil),son  of  Manaiidmn,    Xif^,acoordingto  Irish  legends, 
was  the  first  who  introdnced  fighting  on  horseback  into 
Ireland,  and  who  established  funeral  games.      Owydyon, 
son  of  JOon,  who  fills  so  important  a  part  in  the  early 
Welsh  poems  and  tales,  was  the  brother  of  Aricmrod,  the 
mother  of  lAew  Ua%9  Gyfn  and  of  DyUm,  Son  of  the  Wave^ 
and  the  grandson  otDarmwy,  tlietoaotBrynack  or  Umach 
Wfdddhj  Carth,  daughter  of  Brychan,  by  which  another 
fine  of  legend,  originating  also  in  Ireland,  is  broueht  into 
floanection.     Otpydyon  is  an  enehanter  of  wonderfiU  power, 
his  master  being  Matk    He  produces  a  woman  from  Uos- 
aom«,  and  the  forms  of  horses  from  sprin^ng  plants.     The 
tale  of  Maih,  son  of  Mcahanwy,  is  full  of  such  transformations 
as  those  of  the  swine-herds  in  the  preface  to  the  Tdin  £6 
Cuailnge.  Thereare  alsosimilar  transformations  in  the  poem 
of  the  Kai  Oodm,  or  Battle  of  Oodeu,     The  MiU^  Way  is 
called  Caer  Owydp<m;   the  constellation  Cassiopeia  is  lAya 
DoHf  the  court  of  Don;  and  the  Corona  Borealis  is  Catr 
Arianrodf  the  residence  of  Arianrod,  daughter  of  Don,  and 
mother  of  LUw     Thus  Arianrod  \b  the  same  as  Ethienn, 
There  are  several  Dons  or  Donna  in  Irish  romance : — the 
chief  of  the  Munster  fairies,  or  people  of  the  Side,  was  Donn 
Firinne  of  Cnoe  Firinne,  now  Knockfiema,  in  tlie  west  of 
the  county  of  Limerick ;  Donn  Dumhcteh,  or  Donn  of  the 
sandbank  at  the  month  of  the  Sidknfaek  near  Ennistymon, 
in  the  oounty  of  Clare,  and  Donn  Cknuic  na  n-Ou,  now 
Knockanoes,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  were  also  chiefs  of 
Side,    These  examples  ehow  that  Aw,  the  father  of  Owydpon, 
may  be  connected  with  the  Aes  Bide,    Mananion  moo  Lir 
had  a  son  who  was  Fek-Don  M6r,  or  the  sreat  Sck'Don,  who 
Is  probably  the  Donn  mentioned  in  the  Fenniaa  Agahamk 
na  Benoraeh,  or  Dialogue  of  the  Sages,  at  having  been  slain 
by  a  certain  Dwy  Dianeooihaeh  in  a  war  between  Ilhhreaeh 
of  the  Sid  of  Foe  Fvadh  Uid  Lir  oi  Sid  FinnaehaidK 
It  may  be  remarked  here  tiiat  whenever  the  Aee  Bide  are 
brought  into  the  Fennian  romances  there  is  generally  some 
confusion.    Thus  in  the  romance  just  mentioned  Ur  u  re- 
presented as  at  war  with  Dhhreaek.  who  in  the  genealogies 
IS  made  the  son  of  Manandan.    Before  leaving  those  curious 
tales,  it  will  be  better  to  discuss  one  of  the  mixed  romances, 
'^    The  Story  of  KUKweh   and  (Hwen,     By  mixed  romance 
we  mean  one  in  which  two  distinct  streams  of  legends 
have  mingled.     The  one  Just  mentioned  belonged  originally 
to  the  same  class  of  legends  as  the  four  Mabinogion  we 
have  been  diBcussing,  but  it  got  mixed  up  with  the  Arthu- « 
rian  rqmanoe     Kilhweh  asks  for  wife  Oltoen,  the  daughter 
of  Tepaddaden  Pmkawr,  who  imposes  upon  him  a  number 
of  tasks  before  he  would  give  him  nis  daughter,  the  final  one 
being  to  fetch  the  comb  and  scissors  which  were  between 
the  ears  of  the  Twrch  Trwyth,    All  these  he  effects  through 
the  aid  of  his  cousin  Arthur.     Among  the  person^es  men- 
tioned are — Amaethon,  son  of  Don^  who  is  represented  as  a 
great  husbandman,  and  Govannon,  son  of  Don,  a  smith. 
Among  the  actors  are  Owytker,  the  son  of  Oreidawl,  who 
is  betrothed  to  Creiddylad,  daughter  of  Llttdd  Haw  Ereinty 
that  is  Cordelia,    daughter    of   Lear.      Ov>€n  Ap  Ifudd, 
]i«weTer,  carries  off  Creiddylad,  but  Arthur  makes  peace 
b9#irMii  them,  the  eoudition  being  that  the  maidao  ahoold 


be  restored  to  her  father's  honse^  and  Owen  and  Gwyfher 
should  fight  for  the  yellow-haired  maiden  on  the  first  of 
May  each  year.  This  yery  curious  tale  is  altogether  based 
on  Irish  mythology.  Covannon  is  Ooibniu^  the  Irish  Yokan, 
the  brother  of  DtaneSeht  ot  Dia  nor^Sehi,  the  god  of  the 
powers  (of  healing).  Oreiddylad  is  the  Irish  Creide  of 
Tir  Taimffirt,  The  Twrch  Trwyik  is  the  Irish  Tort 
Triaihy  the  King  Buar.  -  Indeed  the  story  puts  him  in 
Ireland,  and  says  that  he  cannot  be  Jiunted  without  GandU 
the  Owydddian,  the  chief  huntsman  of  Ireland.  This  king 
boar  belonged  to  BrigU,  the  poetess  daughter  of  the  Dagda, 
the  Minerva  of  the  Irish.  Ifudd,  the  father  of  Owen,  k 
apparently  Ifeii  (battle),  the  gud  of  war,  and  KWngeh 
himself  saems  to  i^resent  Coin  CeaUaeh — son  of  Ddbailkf 
son  of  Jfeit,  the  god  of  war — who  reodved  the  name  Flcdan 
(art,  skill)  in  consequence  of  the  skill  he  disi^yed  in  pre- 
paring ropc)  fcf  capturing  Maaau,  king  of  Britain. 

By  an  Arthurian  romance  «re  mean  a  tale  in  which  Aitl 
Arthur  is  a  chief  hero,  and  the  scene  of  which  i>  laid  in  "^ 
Wales  or  South  Eng^d.  The  legends  of  Arthur  in  tlus 
sense  belong  chiefly  to  South  Wales,  and  must  have  orig 
nated  there  in  great  part,  ^ough  they  were  afterwards  ma<j^ 
modified  by  new  elements  introduced  from  Armonca  oy 
Bhy$  ab  Tewdwr  and  his  followers  at  the  end  of  the  11th 
century.  At  tlus  period  South  Wales  was  more  civilized  ^^ 
than  North  Wales,  because  less  mountainous  and  mors  f^^l^ 
tile,  and  also  because  it  had  considesable  intercourse  ^^ut^ 
Francei  These  very  circumstances  led  to  its  conquest  by^ 
the  Normans  earlier  than  North  Wales,  which  maintained 
its  independence  neariy  a  century  bnger.  Before  the 
adyent  of  the  Normans  in  South  Wales,  stone-built  oastlei 
and  churches  existed,  but  they  erected  much  stronger  and 
more  splendid  castlesj  and  the  clergy  whom  they  introduced 
built  fine  churches  and  great  abbeys,  llie  Norman 
castles  and  walled  towns  and  trained  men  at  armi^  alwayi 
ready  for  war,  must  have  afforded  more  protection  to 
commerce  and  agriculture  than  it  could  eigoy  under  the 
Welsh  tribal  system.  The  wants  of  the  new  nobility,  toc^ 
were  greater,  their  courts  were  m(»e  splendid,  their  dresses 
and  arms  more  costly  than  those  of  Welsh  princes;  and 
corresponding  splendour  was  introduced  into  the  ceremonies 
of  the  churoL  The  ^Sorman  baron  was  not  prouder,  but 
he  was  grayer  and  more  courtly  than  the  Welsh  k»d.  All 
these  things  acted  on  the  pc^ular  stories  and  gradually 
transformed  them,  as  manners  improved,  into  *elegant  ro- 
mances of  chivalry.  The  abundant  materials  of  romance 
which  existed  in  Wales  were  the  property,  so  to  say,  of  the 
strolling  minstrels  and  peasantry,  and  were  despised  by  the 
lettered  bard  with  whose  poems  the  popular  tales  competed. 
Carried  into  Armorioa,  they  became,  as  it  were,  ennobled, 
and  assumed  a  more  polished  and  courtly  form;  and  when 
brought  back  by  JRkye  ab  Tewdter,  almost  entirely  dia 
placed  the  conyentional  poems  of  Uie  bards,  which  were 
chiefly  eulogies  of  the  living,  and  elegies  of  their  dead 
patrons.  This  is  the  reason  why  South  Wales  produced 
so  few  poems  from  the  12th  to  tiie  15th  century.  Theee 
romances  were  soon  translated,  or  rather  new  ones  con- 
structed upon  the  same  themes,  by  the  Norman  Jongleuis, 
who  soon  spread  them  among  tiie  Norman  nobility  every- 
where. The  heroee  of  y  Gogled  were  well  adapted  to 
serve  as  actors  in  the  courtly  romances.  They  appear  in 
the  poems  which  we  have  discussed  above  as  so  manj 
lay  figures  upon  which  to  put  the  rich  dresses  and  armour 
of  the  Normans^  and  who  might  be  put  into  a  fine  sastle 
anywhere  without  incongruity.  The  necromaicy  seems  to 
have  been  largely  borrowed  ^m  the  Irish  legends,  a  great 
many  of  which,  of  the  same  character  as  the  Mabinogion, 
must  have  still  existed  in  the  12th  and  Idth  centuries.       ^ 

The  position  assigned  to  Arthur  in  romance  is  due  to  ^ 
accident.     No  one  of  the  name  occupied  so  prominent  a 
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poiitiDii  in  die  north  as  to  give  him  of  right  the  phM 

oeeaiHed  by' Arthur  in  those  prodnotiona.     Some  tale  or 

biUad,  in  whick  a  hero  c^fled  Arfur  ma  the  chief  actor, 

might  haye  had  perdiance  the  necessary  elementa  for 

jx^olar  snooflSB ;  and  around  this  as  a  nudens  gathered 

the  legends  of  other  Ariun,     One  of  the  aona  of  Aedan 

Mae  Gabran,  killed  at  the  batUe  of  CaUraeth,  waa  named 

Arimr;  and  tiiere  were  doubtless  many  others  of  the  name, 

bodi  Scots  and  Britons.     The  name  Art  has  a  place  in 

Irish  romance  alsa     Thna  Art,  "  the  lone  man,"  aoii  of 

Cbaa  of  the  Hundred  BatlJea,  was  beloved  on  account 

of  his  great  fSame  by  Becuma  of  the  fair  akin,  wife  of 

Loibrad  of  the  quick-hand-at-sword,  and  probably  the  aame 

as  Etam,  a  goddess  already  so  often  mentioned,  and  who 

had  been  unfaithful  with  Gaiar,  son  of  ManoMdan  Mac 

Lir,    Beeuma,  driven  out  of  Tir  TcUmffire  or  Elysium  on 

aceoont  of  her  offisnoe,  is  sent  adrift  in  a  boat,  and  lands 

oil  the  Hill  of  Howth  in  Ireland,  where,  under  the  name  of 

Deibh  Caemh,  daughter  of  Morgan,  ahe  preaenta  herself  to 

Cm*  and  marries  him.     8he  next  insists  on  the  banishment 

o(  Art  from  Tara.    Evil,  however,  cornea  on  the  country  on 

aeeount  of  C<mn*$  marriage,  and  the  Druida  announce  that 

it  oooki  only  be  averted  by  aprinklixi^  the  blood  of  the 

am  of  an  und^ed  couple  on  the  door  poata.     Ckmn .  sails 

avqr  ta  search  of  such  a  youth,  finds  him  in  Tir  Taim- 

pn,  Elysium,  and  brings  him  to  Ireland.     Then  we  have 

a  aeene  of  exactly  the  same  diaractei^  aa  that  told  of  Oorti- 

gtr%,  but  the  boy  is  ultimately  saved  from  immolation  by 

the  appearance  of  his  mother,  who  tells  them  they  must 

lihniah  Beeuma,    The  latter  then  plafra  a  game  of  cheaa  with 

irf  the  eon  of  Ccum,  and  he  wina,  and  impcae»up(mherthe 

obligation  of  getting  the  champion'a  wand  which  waa  in  the 

haad  of  CwroiMacDaire  when  making  the  conqneet  of  Briu, 

and  of  the  whole  worid.    She  viaita  the  Side,  and  at  length 

fiuda  it,  and  bringa  it  to  Art.     They  play  again,  and  dua 

tiae  Bicuvka  wina,  andaenda  him  in  aeuch  of  Delbk  Caemh, 

danghter  of  Morgan,  i.e,,  heraelf,  whom  he  would  find  in 

tt  ialaod  in  the  midcye  of  the  aea.     He  aaila  away,  and 

vriTfla  at  a  beantaf nl  ialand  full  of  apple^reea,  flowers, 

birda,  and  spotted  horses ;  in  which  too  there  were  joyous 

avu^blooming  women,  and   Orede,  the   ever    beautiful. 

Agaia  Art  was  named  Oer^kir,  **  tiie  lone  man,"  because 

his  hroUier  Condla,  "the  beautiful,''  being  invited  by  a 

Ben  Side  to  rule  over  Magh  MeU,  **  the  plain  of  honey  in 

the  Land  of  Promise,"  went  thither  and  left  him  without 

a  kother.   Ari  is  also  credited  with  having  anticipated 

Christian  belief;  and  ccmsequently  it  ia  supposed  that 

leither  he  nor  his  eon  CorvMe  waa  buried  in  the  pagan 

eemetcfy  on  the  River  Bqyne, 

It  should  be  remembered  that-  this  Art  lived  either  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Scotio  invasiona  of  Roman  Britain, 
or  ramediately  before  that  period,  for  his  son  Cormac, 
•eooiding  to  Irish  legenda,  waa  expelled  from  Ireland,  and, 
going  over  the  aea,  obtained  the  aoverdffnty  of  Alba, 
Bod  hia  fame  must  have  been  carried  into  Walee,  where  he 
BKost  have  been  the  subject  of  many  legends.  These 
legends  were  the  nuolens  around  which  gathered  all  the 
floating  traditioib  which  came  down  from  the  north  into 
North  Walee,  and  thence  into  South  Wales.  Some  obscure 
Arthur  of  the  norl^  perchance  Aedan't  son,  was  clothed 
in  ^  legeodaiy  glory  of  Art,  and  was  made  a  Guledig  or 
generaiiasimo,  and  paramount  king  of  Britain.  From  South 
Walee  these  legenda  paaaed  inttf  Cornwall  and  Armorica, 
vhere  it  ia  probable  the  Round  Table  was  invented  or 
borrowed  in  the  aame  way  that  itt  a  later  period  the  legend 
of  fte  St  Graal,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  originally 
came  from  Frovenge,  was  carried  by  the  Jongleurs  into 
dittany,  and  thence  into  Walea  If  the  preceding  view 
bi  correct,  the  Arthurian  legenda  attained  consiibrable 
^fdopment   in  Wales   before   the  Round    Table  waa 


developed,  and  were  carried  by  itinerant  story-tellers  and 
-muflkiana  among  the  Kormana  before  Geoffrey  of  Hon- 
mouth  wrote  his  hiatoiry.  That  book  gave  a  value  to 
the  popular  tales  which  they  otherwise  could  never  have 
attained,  aild  afforded  a  key  by  which  to  correct  them. 
To  the  Norman  deacs  the  romancee  owe  their  polish,  and 
to  a  large  extent  their  chivalry.  But  the  germs  of  medieval 
chivalry,  and  even  of  knight-errantry  were  already  in  the 
original  legends,  associated,  no  doubt,  with  much  barbarism. 

Besides  the  Brute,  poems,  Mabinogion,  genealogies,  and  other 
some  miacellanous  pieces  including  a  few  legendary  lives  ute^nze 
of  aainta  and  the  grammatical  worka  alluded  to  in  a  pre- 
ceding part,  the  only  other  early  worka  in  the  Welsh 
language  which  have  been  printed,  are  two  medidne  books, 
and  a  music  book.  The  two  medicine  booka  belonged  to 
a  family  of  leechea  of  Mydvai  in  Carmarthen,  descended  ^'^^^'^^^ 
from  BhwaUati,  family  leech  to  Bhps  Qryg  or  Rhyt  the 
Hoarae,  prince  of  South  W/Uee,  in  the  18th  century.  Tha 
oldeat  of  the  two  booka  is  in  the  Red  Book,  and  may 
poaaibly  have  been  copied  from  the  Book  of  Bhiunlkm 
himself,  o?  of  hia  sons ;  the  second  ia  the  Bodk  of  Mowel 
Veddyg,  or  Howel  the  lieech,  a  deaoendant  of  Einion,  son 
of  Bhiwallon,  and  was  written  probably  towards  the  end 
of  the  17th  century.  Both  books  an  mere  dispensatoriea^ 
and  contain  very  little  which  would  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  theoreticcd  knowledge '  of  disease  possessed  by  w 
Welsh  leecheS)  and  cannot  repreaent  the  roEtl  atato  of  leech- 
craft  in  Walea  in  the  16<^  and  17th  centuriea.  In  Wal«» 
the  practice  of  leechoraft  waa,  aa  in  Inland,  hereditary  in 
certain  familiee,  who  held  knd  by  the  tenure  of  medical 
servioe.  The  rank  and  privilegee  of  the  family  leech  to 
the  king  are  given  in  the  Welah  lawa ;  and  in  Walea  he 
waa  obliged,  aa  in  Ireland,  to  take  a  guarantee  from  the 
kindred  of  hia  patient  equal  to  the  aum  which  ahould  be 
paid  for  the  homicide  of  a  man  of  hia  rank,  in  caae  he 
might  hcppen  to  die  from  hia  treatment,  otherwiae  he 
ahould  anawer  for  hia  death.  The  muaic  book,  publiahed 
in  the  Myvyrian  Arekaiologp,  which  is  believed  to  contain  |«_^ 
aome  of  &e  ancient  mubio  of  Walea,  and  a  peculiar  system 
of  musical  notation,  contains  merely  the  muaic  of  the  Into 
or  some  atringed  inatrument^  perhaps  the  Welah  Cneth  or 
Crowd,  with  the  notation  in  common  uae  for  anch  inatm- 
menta  in  every  part  of  Enrope,  and  there  ia  no  evidenoe 
that  it  containa  any  of  the  ancient  muaic  of  Walea.  " 

The  literature  of  the  Comiah  dialect  of  the  Britaah, 
which  waa  onoe  the  q>oken  lansuage  of  the  oentn  and 
aouth  of  England,  ia  very  limited  indeed.  There  ia  firrt  coiuasa' 
the  Paecon  Agon  Arluth,  The  Paasion  of  onr  Lord,  eon-  ^^^^'^ 
slating  of  259  stanzaa,  each  of  which  ia  a  qualnia  of  low 
double  b'nea,  in  rhyme,  or  eight  ain^  heptasyUabio  liaea 
with  alternate  rhymea,  the  final  vowel  and  oonaonant  in 
the  rhymes  being  almost  always  the  sama  'ji  each  atanaa. 
This  important  sumument  of  the  Cornish  language  has 
been  printed  with  a  tranalation  by  Mr  Whitley  Stokea. 
Secondly,  there  ia  the  Ordinalia,  a  MK  of  which  ia  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  It  forma  a  dramatic  trilogy, 
conaiating  of  three  miracle  playa — the  Beginning  of  the 
World,  the  Passion,  and  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
The  latter  piece  ia  divided  into  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Aacension,  with  a  curious  interlude  of  the  putting  of 
Pilate  to  deatL  These  dramas  are  founded  on  the 
Gospels,  the  Acto  of  the  Apostles,  the  apocryphal  Gospel 
of  Kicodemus  or  Acto  of  Pilate,  and  several  legenda 
which  were  current  all  over  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  are  probably  translations  or  adaptotiona  of  French 
miracle  plays  of  tihe  end  of  the  14th  century.  The  metre 
is  syllabic,  with  few  exceptions,  each  line  having  seven 
syllables,  like  the  lines  of  the  poem  of  the  Passion.  A 
great  many  of  those  lines  are  arranged  in  stanzaa  of  eight 
or  of  four  linei^  with  alternate  rhymea,  aa  in  the  poem  juat 
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meiitioued ;  others  in  sVinzas  of  six,  in  wHch  the  third 
rhymes  with  the  sixth,  and  the  others  together  or  in  pairs. 
Occasionally  there  are  eight-lined  stanzas,  in  which  the 
first,  second,  and  third  lines,  and  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  lines  form  triplets  rhyming  together  or  separately, 
and  the  fourth  and  eighth  lines  rhyming  together.  In  lyric 
and  dechunatory  passages,  the'  lines  are  occasionally 
only  tetrasyllabia  There  are  many  other  yarieties  of 
metre,  bat  those  here  described  make  up  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole.  The  late  Mr  £dwin  Norris  published 
the  Ordinalia  with  a  translation  under  the  title  of  the 
*'  Ancient  Cornish  Drama."  The  third  relic  of  the  Cornish 
language  is  a  miracle  play  founded  upon  the  life  of  St 
Iferiatek,  son  of  a  duke  of  Brittany,  and  called  in  Breton 
St  Meriadce.  This  piece,  which  was  written  in  1504,  was 
found  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr  Whitley  Stokes  among  the 
Hengwrt  manuscripts  at  Peniarth.  The  language  is  newer 
than  that  of  the  Ordinalia^  the  admixture  of  English  being 
also  greater ;  the  metre  employed  is,  however,  much  the 
same.  The  fourth  work  is  also  a  miracle  play.  The  Creation 
of  the  World,  with  Noah's  Flood,  written  in  1611  by  one 
William  Jordan.  It  is  written  in  a  more  corrupt  language 
than  those  above  mentioned,  is  full  of  English  words,  and 
iiuitates,  in  some  instances  almost  copying,  passages  in  the 
Ordinalia.  The  remaining  literature  consists  of  two 
versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Commandments,  and 
the  Creed,  and  two  indifferent  versions  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  a  few  songs,  a  short  tale,  and  a  few  proverbs, 
and  lastly  a  Cornish  Qlotsary,  explanatory  of  Latin  wocds. 
The  oldest  copies  of  the  poem  on  the  Passion  is  ^  vellum 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  15th  century; 
Ihe  age  of  the  principal  manuscript  of  the  dramatic  trilogy 
is  about  the  same.  The  Glossary  is  the  most  ancient 
monument  of  the  Cornish  language,  for  the  manuscript 
which  contains  it  belongs  probably  to  the  end  of  the  12th 
or  beginning  of  the  13th  century;  and  it  was  copied 
into  this  from  a  more  ancient  MS.  The  miracl6  plays,  as 
we  learn  form  Carew's  Survey  of  Camwdl,  printed  io 
1602,  were  played  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  in  earthen  amphitheatres  in  the  open  fields  as  in 
France  and  Germany,  which  in  the  18th  century,  when 
Borlase  wrote,  were  popularly  known  as  **  Rounds." 
AuioRio  )  Armoric  like  Welsh  is  a  living  language,  but  no  monn- 
StoaT*"  ^^^^  ®^  ^^^  °^^  ^*^™*  ^^  ^^  language  exists,  and  the 
relics  of  Middle-Breton  literature  consist  of  two  miracle 
plays,  a  prayer-book  or  "  Hours,"  a  dictionary,  and  the 
chsurtularies  of  two  monasteries.  Of  this  small  list  only 
one  of  the  plays  and  the  dictionary  are  known  to  exist  in 
early  manuscript  originals  or  copies.  'The  play,  which  is 
founded  on  the  life  of  St  Nonna  or  Nonita,  is  in  a  paper 
manuscript,  which  has  been  purchased  by  the  National 
Library  at  Paris,  and  is  believed  by  Zeuss  to  belong  to 
the  14th  century.  This  piece  which,  with  the  chfutu- 
laries  of  Rhedon  and  Landevin,  was  the  principal  source 
whence  Zeuss  drew  the  materials  for  the  Armoric  part  of 
the  Orammatica  Oeltka,  was  published  together  with  a 
translation  in  1837,  under  the  title  of  Bu?uz  SanUz  Honn, 
The  second  play,  the  Burtud  brat  Jeaug,  the  Great  Af  ystery 
or  Miracle  of  Jesus,  is  also  referred  to  the  14th  cen- 
tury, but  no  manuscript  of  it  is  known  to  exist  M. 
Hersart  de  la  Villemarqu^  has  reprinted  it  from  copies, 
probably  unique,  of  two  editions  printed  in  Paris  in  the 
years  1530  and  1622.  It  consists  of  two  parts— the 
Passion  and  the  Resurrection,  and  is  treated  somewhat 
differently  from  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Cornish 
trilogf.  It  possesses  some  literary  merit,  which  the  ele- 
gant translation  of  the  editor  does  ample  justice  to.  Only 
two  copies  of  the  "  Hours,"  printed  apparently  in  1524, 
are  known.  From  these  Mr  Whitley  Stokes  has  recently 
''  sprinted  it^  adding  extracts  from  a  missal  printed  in  1526, 


and  a  catechism  printed  in  1570.  One  of  the  mottvtlB- 
able  of  the  Middle-Breton  documents  is  the  Breton-French 
and  Latin  Dictionary  of  Jean  ^Lagadeuc  or  Lagadec,  cure 
of  Ploegonen,  a  manuscript  of  which,  extending  to  tlm 
middle  of  the  letter  P,  dated  1464,  is  in  the  National  Lib- 
rary  of  Paris.  Under  the  title  of  Le  Catkolicon  it  has 
been  printed  several  times,  the  earliest  edition  being  that 
ofl409. 

Miracle-plays  died  out  in  France  and  EngUnd  in  the 
16th  century,  but  in  Cornwall,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
continued  to  be  played  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  and  in  Brittany  almost  down  to  our  own 
time.  The  Great  ^lystery  of  Jesus,  modernised  and 
otherwise  altered,  was  in  greot  repute  in  the  I8th 
century.  One  of  the  widest  known  and  most  popular 
mysteries  which  have  come  down  to  modem  times  is  that 
of  St  Tryphine  and  King  Arthur,  which  M.  Luxel  haspab- 
lished.  The  language  is  more  modem  than  in  the  two 
plays  above  mentioned,  and  is  largely  mixed  with  French 
expressions,  hence  we  did  not  include  it  among  Middle- 
Breton  documents.  *  The  Breton  miracle-plays,  as  well  sa 
the  Combh  ones,  are  free  to  a  groat  extent  from  the  dis- 
gusting realism,  coarse  expressions,  and  indecent  boffooD'  ' 
eries  of  the  English  and  French  plays  of  tlie  15th  century. 

Although  modem  Breton  literature,  like  modern  Welsh 
literature,  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  article,  we  should 
except  from  this  category  popular  poems  and  tales,  for, 
thoagh  modem  in  form,  they  contain  materials  for  com- 
parative mythology  and  linguistic  studies,  and  exhibit  the 
whole  intellectual  life,  belief,  and  customs  of  the  peo)^ 
and  the  impressions  which  the  events  of  their  history  have 
loft  on  the  popular  mind.  Of  such  collections  the  most 
important  is  M.  de  la  Yillemarqud's  Barzai  Breu,  the  frsii 
of  many  years'  labour  in  every  part  of  Lower  Brittany. 
This  collection  consists  of  gwert^  or  short  heroic,  historictl| 
or  mythological  ballads;  9on$f  or  love  and  festive  song*; 
and  religions  poems.  The  language  is,  of  course,  modem, 
but  is  full  of  archaisms,  showing  very  well  how  old  poetic 
material  becomes  modified  in  the  current  of  popular  tradi- 
tion. The  Breton  text  is  aooompanied  by  an  elegant  traas- 
lation  into  French,  an  introduction  and  notes,  and  in  the 
sixth  edition  all  the  pieces  have  the  original  airs  noted. 
Mr  Tom  Taylor  published  in  1865  a  translation  of  the 
BartOM  Breii,  M.  M.  F.  L\izel,  already  well  known  as  the 
author  of*  a  volume  of  excellent  Breton  poetry  (Btpred 
Breizad,  Morlaix,  1865),  and  by  his  edition  of  SaitUe 
Tryphiru  et  le  roi  Arthur,  published  in  1868  a  volume  of 
gtoere  or  popular  baUnds  collected  in  a  part  of  the  ancieut 
diocese  of  Trdguicr,  under  the  name  of  Overzitm  Breir 
tzel.  Similar  collectiona  have  been  made  in  other  parti  of 
Brittany,  especially  by  MM.  Penguem,  G.  ^lilin,  Qoolveih 
Denis,  &c,  which  have  not,  so  for  as  we  know,  been  yet 
published.  M.  Luzel  has  also  published  some  popular 
tales  in  the  Tr^guier  dialect,  and  Colonel  A.  Troude  and  G. 
Milin  an  interesting  collection  of  seven  in  the  L^on  dislectk 

In  concluding  what  we  have  had  to  say  on  the  litera- 
ture of  the  respective  dialects,  it  may  be  well  to  add  a 
few  words  on  a  subject  which  belongs  to  all  alike,  upon 
which  M.  de  la  Yillemorqu^  has  given  a  short  essay  by 
way  of  introduction  to  his  edition  of  Le  Grand  Jlyttire  dt 
Jetus^  and  upon  which  M.  Luzel  has  also  some  remarks  in 
his  Sainte  Tryphine  et  le  roi  Arthur,  namely,  the  theatre  of 
the  Celts.  M.  de  la  Yillemarquc  assumes  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  drama  among  the  Goidelic  branch  of  the 
Colts,  but  he  thinks  that  it  existed  among  the  British 
branch,  at  least  in  an  embryonic  state,  and  refers  to  the 
Welsh  poems  in  dialoguo  as  evidence.  Mr  Stei^ens  had 
already^    drawn    attention    to    these    poetic    dialogues, 
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f/,  tiiota  between  Arthur  tad  Ow^nkwyvar,  Owakhmai 
tod  fryttim,  Talimin  and  Myrtim  (Myrdin  or  Merlio), 
A&,  and  giTBii  it  as  kis  opinion  that  written  dialogue  aeems 
to  indicate  the  exietenoe  of  drama  of  some  sort,  and  that 
dialogoes  sach  as  those  referred  to  are  inexplicable  on  any 
oUier  hypothesis.  If  this  argoment  were  admissible,  we 
onoot  see  how  the  existenee  of  the  dramatic  form  should 
be  dented  to  the  Irish,  Inasmuch  as  dialogue  is  rery  fre- 
qnant  in  Irish  poems  and  tales.  Indeed,  the  "  Fight  of 
f^diad  and  Oiiekmlai.tdf"  and  other  episodee  o£  the 
Tim  B6  Onaihffe^  the  Bridthar  fihath  ban  Ulad,  or 
**  Wordy  War  of  the  Women  of  Ulster,"  the  Siahur  eharpcU 
OoMdaind,  or  ^  Phantom  Chariot  of  OdehtUaindf"  possess 
IS  imdi  of  the  character  of  incipient  drama  as  any 
poetic  or  prose  dialogues  in  Welsh  literature.  The  truth 
vif  howerer,  neither  the  Welsh  nor  the  Irish  had  the  drama 
TO  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  sufiQcient  reason 
that  though,  like  other  Aryan  peoples,  they  may  hAye  pos- 
•Bsaed  the  germ,  it  could  not  l^  dereloped  among  a  people 
1^  had  no  eiric  life.  The  miracle-plays  of  the*  Cornish 
find  Bretdhs  are  of  foreign  and  ecclesiastical  origin,  and 
Bwely  proye  that  there  existed  a  closer  contact  between 
Uieir  churches  and  ^e  great  body  of  the  church  in  Europe 
than  between  the  latter  an.d  the  Irish  and  Welsh  churches. 
Ko  Welsh  miracle-play  is  known,  if  there  47et  was  on^ ; 
fierartheless,  it  is  possible  that  the  words  hud  a  Uedrith, 
which  sre  explained  "iUnsion,"  "phantasm,"  may  haye 
naQy  referred  to  some  exhibition  of  the  kinciC  though  the 
cx^iUttation  of  those  words  giyen  in  the  lolo  MSS.,  upon 
the  anfthority  of  a  certain  leuan  Yavnr  op  y  DiwlUhs,  who, 
according  to  Hr  Edward  Williams  (loh  Morganwg),  wrote 
his  treatise  on  Welsh 'metres  about  the  year  1180,  looks 
veiy  sospioious.  M.  de  la  Villemarqu^  also  alludes  to  a 
raatiofSte,  known  as  lejeu  d^  printempi  et  d$  hjeunes8€, 
in  vhidi  three  charaQters,  two  young  men  and  one  maiden, 
acted,  while  ihe  spectiltors  formed  the  chorus,  and  repeated 
the  dialogued  chants  of  the  principal  actors  while  dancing. 
AUhoogl^  this  f^  seems  to  be  a  sunriyal  of  pagan  times,  and 
to  possess  to  some  extent  the  elements  of  an  incipient 
drams,  yet  in  the  absence  of  written  monuments  or  ancient 
endenoe,  no  argument  as  to  the  existenoe  of  a  natiye  drama 
ifflong  the  Celts  can  be  legitimately  drawn  from  it 

Celtic  literature,  although  it  has  no  great  masterpiece  of 
its  own  to  point  to,  has  exercised  a  considerable  amount  of 
B  inflneoce  on  the  creations  of  modem  European  literature. 
Tbb  influence  was  exerted  by  seyeral  distinct  currents  of 
legends.  The  first  is  that  of  the  legends  of  the  Aet  Side 
md  those  of  Queen  Mebd  or  Mab  and  the  heroic  period;  of 
these  Uie  existing  Irish  legends,  and  the  modified  form  of 
them  in  the  Welsh  J/a^e^toii,.giye  us  on^  type.  In 
Britsin  thia  first  current,  modified  and  mixed  with  foreign 
and  especially  Teutonic  elements,  has  gone  on  altering, 
growing  and  decaying  until  the  traces  of  its  origin  are 
almost  unrecognisable.  It  is  from  this  source  that  much  of 
onr  fairy  mythology  is  deriyed,  and  that  CTiaucer  and 
Spenser  obtained  materials.  To  it  also  may  be  tracid  the 
legends  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  Shdcespeare's 
mmediafe  sources  for  King  Lear  and  Midsummer  Nighf  s 
l>Raffl.  The  legends  of  the  second  otream  were  in  reality 
hot  modifications  of  those  of  the  first-Ull  secondary  streams 
cf  legend  must  be  necessarily  but  branches  of  the  primitiye 
itresffi.  These  legends  were  translated  into  Latin  at  an 
carij  period,  and  thus,  while  they  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  passed  into  every  language  of  Europe,  we  are  better 
able  ko  follow  the  current  up  to  its  first  sources.  These 
l^ends  are  the  Irish  ImmramM  or  Wanderings  and  the 
iW  or  Visions  which  we  described  aboye.  The  idea  of  a 
land  without  winter,  of  neyer-ending  day,  in  which  the 
towen  <rf  spring  and  summer  should  coexist  with  the  fruits 
af  autonn,  and  in  which  bodily  iHs  and  old  age  should  be 


unknown,  is  common  to  all  lauds  and  to  all  tlmsiw 
The  belief  in  perpetual  youth  and  especially  of  abundanca 
of  fruit  at  all  times  was  spread  oyer  all  Western  Europe^ 
and  found  expression  in  the  popular  legends  of  Schlauer* 
qfenlande,  Fayt  d$  Cooaigiu,  kc  The  Irish  idea  of  this 
kingdom  of  the  dead,  an  idea  common  to  aU  the  branches 
of  &e  Celtic  race,  and  to  the  Teutonic  races  also,  is  giyen 
us  in  the  descriptions  of  Tir  Tairnyirel  The  Land  of  Pro- 
mise ;  Magh  Mell,  The  Plain  of  Honey ;  and  the  Country 
of  the  Side,  Thither  went  seyeral  of  the  heroes  of  romance 
— Cdchulaind,  Find,  Conn,  and  his  son  Art, 
,  In  some  legends  the  land  of  the  Aet  Side  was  reached 
through  ^yes,  as  in  Yirgira  Caye  of  the  Sibyl ;  in  others,  and 
more  usually,  by  water, — it  being  conceived  in  such  cases  as 
an  island.  In  the  legends  of  Conn  and  Art  this  island  lay 
to  the  eastward,  that  being  the  direction  in  which  all  the 
expeditions  of  the  Irish  went,  the  direction  in  which  lay 
the  wealth  of  the  Roman  towns  of  Britcun  and  the  metals 
for  bronxe  of  Cornwall  In  early  Christian  times  asceticism 
carried  many  to  the  headlands  and  islands  along  the  west 
and  south-west  coast,  and  the  Land  of  J^mise  followed 
the  setting  sun.  A  comparison  between  the  Irish  pagan 
and  Christian  legends  of  Tir  Taimgire,  the  terra  repro- 
mitnonit  of  the  Latin  medisval  writers,  and  those  of  the 
Teutonic  GUuhery,  or  heayen,  shows  very  clearly  the  com- 
mon origin  of  the  two  streams.  The  individual  features  of 
the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  notions  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
dead  are  the  same,  though  their  combinations  may  differ 
according  to  age  and  other  circumstances.  The  great  sea 
cat  and  the  island,  of  cats  in  St  Brendan's  voyage — the  island 
being  also  met  with  in  other  Immrams — are  connected 
with  the  sacred  animal  of  Freyja  or  Holda;  the  island  of 
black  faced  dwarfs  of  the  Irish  legends  reminds  us  of  the 
dwarfs  dwelling  in  Glaaberg.  like  Boldest  soul-kingdom, 
Tir  Taimgire  was  an  island  hidden  in  a  cloud-mantle,  en- 
joying never-ending  day  and  perpetual  fjgless  summer, 
full  of  fine  mansions  surrounded  by  grassy,  fiower-bedecked 
lawns,  whose  flowers  never  wither,  abounding  in  apple 
trees,  bearing  at  the  same  time  flowers  and  fruit — a  land 
rich  in  milk,  ale,  and  pork,  whose  air  was  ever  filled  with 
sweet  music,  and  whose  inhabitants  enjoying  perpetual 
youth  were  of  spotless  innocence,  free  from  blemish, 
disease,  or  death.  Of  all  the  qualities  of  Tir  Taimgire 
abundance  of  apples,  the  only  important  fruit  known  to 
the  northern  nations,  seems  to  have  been  tho  one  which 
conveyed  the  highest  notion  of  enjoyment  Hence  the 
soul-kingdom  was  called  by  the  Welsh  the  island  of  apples, 
Ynyeyr  AvaUan,  and  sometimes  Ynytvitrin  or  Ynytgutrin^ 
Glass  Island,  a  name  which  identifies  it  with  the  Teutonio 
Glatbtrg,  When  these  names  passed  into  other  languages 
untranidated,  so  that  their  meaning  became  obscured  or 
forgotten,  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  was  localized  at  Glas* 
tonbury,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Glcettinga  hurh.  There,  accord- 
ing to  legend,  Arthur  lies  buried,  but  another  popular 
tradition  has  it  that  he  was  carried  away  to  the  idand  of 
AvaXlon  by  his  sister  the  fairy  Morgana,  the  Morgue  la  Fae 
of  French  romance.  This  Morgana  is  the  Beeuma,  *'  the 
fair  skinned  "  daughter  of  Morgan,  in  search  of  whom  Art, 
**  the  lone  man,"  visits  Tir  Taimgire,  as  already  mentioned. 
When  Art  reaches  Uie  Land  of  Promise,  the  lady  he 
finds  is  Crede,  "the  ever  beautiful*  In  the  romance 
of  Ogier  to  Danoie,  when  Ogier,  who  Morgue  la  Fae  deter* 
mines  shall  be  her  lover,  arrives  at  the  palace  of  Avalhn, 
he  finds  there  besides  Morgana^  her  brother  King  Arthur, 
and  her  brother  Auberon^  the  Oberon  of  fairy  romance,  and 
Malldbron,  a  sprite  of  the  sea.  A  curious  legend  in  the 
vellum  manuscript  called  the  Book  of  Lismore  connects 
Brendan  with  Crede,  According  to  this  legend  a  certain 
tribe  king  named  Dohurchu,  whose  wife's  name  was  Crede, 
was  transformed  through  the  curse  of  St  Brendan  into  an 
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otter.  Another  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  all  these 
legends  'with  Celtic  mythology  is  the  introduction  of 
Brendan  into  the  carious  legend  of  the  irmptioa  <^  Loch 
Neagh,  beneath  which  lived  ia  her  sun^ouse  lAban, 
prol»my  the  same  as  BecumOf  and  therefore  as  J/br- 
^na,  whose  lapdog  was  transformed  into  an  otter  when 
she  herself  became  c  salmon.  In  the  Christian  Jmmrama 
or  Wanderings  the  pagai^  soul-kingdom  was  simply  changed 
into  a  place  where  souls  were  to  await  the  final  resurrec- 
tion. It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  tradition  of  real 
wanderings  among  the  rocky  and  inaccessible  islands  along 
the  western  coasts  of  IreUmd  and  Scotland,  and  on  the 
ocean  itself,  served  as  a  nucleus  around  which  gitthered 
and  fused  together  the  pagan  and  Christian  notions  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  dead.  The  islands  of  birds,  and  the  whale 
serving  as  an  island  (in  the  Latin  6t  Brendan  laseonius, 
ie,,  Irish  i<ue-4ni$,  fi«h-island),  support  this  view. 

The  FUOf  or  prophetic  yisionff,  are  merely  a  different 
type  from  the  Immranu  or  Wanderings  of  the  same 
fundamental  legends;  although  perfectly  pagan  in  their 
origin  the  better  known  ones  belong  to  Christian  times 
when  the  Celtic  8oul-Kingdom,  and  tibe  Christian  story  of 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  the  Elysium  and  Tartarus  of  the 
Romans,  as  depicted  by  Virgil  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  jSneid^ 
which  became  known  to  the  Irish  as  early  at  least  as  the  6th 
century,  were  fused  together.  The  visiops  when  translated 
into  liatin  passed  into  European  languages.  The  original 
Irish  of  some  of  them  is  not  now  known ;  perhaps  some  of 
them  were  first  written  in  Latin;  their  thoroughly  Irish 
character,  however,  and  the  existence  in  Irish  only  of  one 
of  the  most  perfect  of  them,  the  Vision  of  Adamndn, 
lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  The  Wandering  of  St 
Brendan,  the  Purgatorv  of  St  Patrick,  and  the  Vision 
of  Tundale  represent  three  distinct  types  of  the  second 
stream  of  legends.  The  first  is  the  way  of  getting  at  the 
soul-kingdom  by  water,  the  second  by  a  cave,  and  the  third 
by  a/E«  or  vision,  which  in  pagan  times  would  have  formed 
part  of  the  Fiiideehi  of  the  poet  These  three  legends, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  every  European  language  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  constitute  three  out  of  the  five  main  sources 
of  the  plot  of  Dante's  great  poem.^  The  effect  of  St 
Brendan's  Voyage  upon  geographical  discovery  does  not 
coma  within  our  scope,  and  we  shall  therefore  only  add 
that  his  island,  which  was  simply  the  Celtic  soul-kingdom, 
is  to  be  found  on  maps  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  a  treaty  between  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  the  1 8th. 

The  third  current  we  have  already  touched  upon.  It  was 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  legends  of  Art,  son  of  Conn,  the 
necromancy  of  the  Aes  Side,  and  the  legendary  history  of 
the  struggles  of  the  Britons  and  Saxons  in  the  North  of 
England  and  the  South  of  Scotland,  which  latter  legends 
fiupplied  heroes,  a  toponomy,  and  events.  To  this  stream 
flowed  afterwards,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  Armorican 
tributary  stream  of  the  Round  Table,  and  the  Provencal 
stream  of  the  St  GraaL  The  effects  of  this  stream  of  legend, 
which  in  its  early  course  belongs  to  South  Wales,  on  the 
literatures  of  Europe  ia  too  weU  known  to  require  discus- 
sion here  further  than  to  point  to  its  threefold  action : — 
(1)  much  of  the  romantic  literature  of  Europe  may  be  traced 
back-directly  or  indirectly  to  those  legends ;  (2)  they  helped 
fts  the  vehicle  of  that  element  we  call  chivalry,  which  the 
church  infused  into  them,  to  fashion  and  mould  the  rude 
soldiers  of  feudal  times  mto  Christian  knights;  and  (3) 
they  expanded  the  imagination,  and  incited  the  minds  of 
men  to  inquiry  beyond  the  conventional  notions  of  things, 
and  thus  materially  assisted  in  creating  modem  society. 

^  Sm  VUlftri,  AnHehe  Itfsnde  #  traditiani  che  Uimtrano  la  Divina 
06mmedu^?i»i^l966. 
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many  valuable  works  on  the  history  of  Cel)^  peoples,  and 
especially  the  numerous  and  interesting  books  on  Celtic 
antiquities.  Although  the  Keo-Dmidio  heresy  may  be 
considered  to  be  now  fully  exploded,  we  have,  nevertheless, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  include  a  few  of  the  principal 
wQrks  of  the  upholders  of  that  singular  delusion,  because  of 
the  historic  interest  which  they  poesees. 


CxLno  Lavccaob%  Ethmomkit,  Ae.,  n  onnaAU— Zmm.  J.  <L.  On» 
BWtiM  Celtlcft,  9  ToU.,  Up«l«,  1659;  Moood  and  greatly  taprored  •dittan,  Bcriia. 
1871,  Ad.  br  Prof.  H.  EbeU  enbodylng  all  the  wnwiltioMof  Cdtto  Kbobntotk* 
ttiM  of  tto  pabUoBtioo.  OlOck.  C  W.t  Dto  b«l  Cato*  JbUm  Cmmt  toifcow 
dco  EeltlMdMa  Kamco,  M Snchco,  1867.  Stark,  Dr  Frans:  KattlMhe  FofMknc«. 
Keltlache  Pemnaonamm  nacbgawi— i  In  daa  Ortabenaumiigwi  dM  Ccd«s 
TtMUtionun  Eeokska  Barannateniia  ana  dam  VIL-X.  Jahrbindart,  Wtaa,  UMi 
Flachla,'Pr(^i  Dl  al«mia  forma  da'  noml  looall  dell*  Italia.  Soperlore,  Tei1ao» 
187L  Roget,  BaroD  de  BeUognett  EthBOgdule  Qaololee,  PaxH  188S-I881.  DM- 
enbadi,  Lorenat  Orlgliiea  Burepawi.  DIeAltea  Vttlker  Eoropaa,  Frankfort,  l8Clt 
Dr  nielenbaab  vaa  the  hnft  vbe  <yaramatloaWy  indndad  ttaaiMtle  langaafM  la 
oomparlaona  with  tbe  Oermanlo  langoagaa  In  bla  VargMohendea  wq^crtnak  dar 
Oermanlschen  Spradien,  1  toIi.,  Frank/art,  186L  Beltriga  nr  Ter^akhm- 
dan  Sprachforadiang  anf  dam  Gebleta  dar  Arlactaan,  CeMaeiMn,  nnd  SlavlaebM 
Spnwiiao,  hama^iagabaa  von  ▲.  Knha  uB  A.  Sakliinber.  vela.  1-«l  Tbli 
periodical  contalna  tiia  moat  Important  oontrtbntUma  made  to  Celtle  fbXkiofj 
alnoa  the  pabUoattoo  of  the  flnt  edition  of  Zatua'a  QraimnaHra  Celtka,  aack  m 
thoaa  of  Kbel,  SlokaC  SehMeher.  Conn,  aeekar.  Anfraekt,  LoUsar.  Pktat,  Ac 
Prot  Ebal-a  valnabla  eontrUmtlooi^  •*Oaltiaeba  Stodlaa,"  have.  with,  the  axeap- 
Hon  of  thoaa  on  the  verb,  beao  tnaalated  Into  BngHah  r  Celtle  Stodlea  fraa 
the  German  of  Dr  Hermann  Ebel."  Ac  bjr  WUUam  K.  SnUvan.  London  M  Edia 
burgh,  1S6S).  The  Beltriga  haa  bean  fnaad  with  the  Zekaehrifk  fHr  m- 
gletehende  Spraehforaehnng;  haranagegeben  von  Dr  AdalbMt  Knhn,  Iha 
Tolnme  fer  1878  coatalnaa  remarkable  aitMe  on  the  Perfect  tanaa  In  Iilik  bf 
Profcaaor  Eraaat  Wfeidlaeh,  who  baa  alao  dona  good  aarrlea  hj  eontribadag 
oomparlaona  from  the  Celtlo  kmgnagea.  aapedally  Mah,  to  th«  dth  edltka  «f 
Cnrttoa'a  Orandsttga  dar  Orleehlaohen  EtTmologle  CLelpog.  1S7S),  and  to  Pro* 
fcaaor  Flek'a  work  on  Greek  Proper  Mamaa.  The  Rama  OalUqna.  eemmoDcad 
In  1S70  byProf.  E.  Galdoa,  to  the  only  periodSaal  In  Boropa  «Mlw«Ta|r  davatad 
to  the  adantiflo  atndy  e(  Celtle,  and  oootalnapafara  bjr  moal  qf  thaacholanof 
Europe  who  derota  tbemaalraa  to  the  aobJeet-^Ad.  Plcta*,  Dr  Stoka^  Mr  J, 
Bhya.  M.  M.  Parrot,  d'AiboU  da  JubalniUle.  UMen,  Sanvd,  Lnaal.  *& 
'  Cn.no  EnanArn— GoftMa*  limi »XiHfc— Prolaiaor  J.  Beekar'a  paper,  "Die 
InachrtftUchen  Ueberreata  der  Keltlaehen  Spraehe,"  pnhUahad  In  thaM  ad  iA 
Tohmiae  of  the  Beltrtge  sur  Terglelebendaa  Spraehforaehnng  aS8t-186f).  Ii  an 
axhanaUTa  anmmarj  of  what  wna  known  aboni  OanUdi  Inaerlptlona^  la  tM 
ttanai  aee  alao  papera  in  the  Beltriga  (bj  Pldet  and  8loka«  and  In  the  B«fW 
Celtlqna.'  Ogam  JmteHptiimi.-'Tht  Prooeedlngi  of  the  Rojal  Irish  AcadcBi 
contain  the  papers  of  Blahop  Gnrea,  Dr  Samnel  Fafgnaen,  the  late  Mr  E  a 
Braah,  who  are  thoae  who  have  oeeuplad  ttamaalvaa  wU^.tlia  aabjeot  la  Irdaod. 
Dr  Ferguson  has  also  contributed  a  paper  en  the  aabjaoi  to  ttia  jonraal  of  the 
Royal  mscorical  and  A'chaologleal  SoeletT  of  Ireland.  The  Arehaologla  Csa 
broiato  may  be  oonaolted  on  the  Welsh  tnsertptlona,  and  in  eoonactlon  wItktbMC 
we  may  tpmeUBj  mention  the  name  of  Mr  J.  Rhya. 

Inua^Fae^ammm  ^  MSSL,  pnhUshed  by  Uia  Boyal  Irish  Aeadeny^ 
Ltabhar  na  h-Uvthri;  a  collection  of  pleoea  of  proea  and  rmw  tai  the  1^ 
langnag^  oompfled  and  tranaorfbed  abonI  1100  aj>^  Dnbiln,  1870.  IssMar 
Brme,  the  Speckled  Book,  otherwiae  atyled  Uabkar  M4r,  Mma  IMgin,  the 
Great  Book  of  J>*m  Dotgl^t  a  collection  of  plecee  hi  Itlsh  and  Leila  eoBpOsi 
from  andent  sources  about  the  doee  of  the  14th  oenlory.  DnbUa,  187V187I. 
Book  of  Ldnsten  aMS.ofthellrathalfofthe  ISth  oeo«nry,  and  the  richer 
repodtory  ofpodlia  and  talealn  the  Irlah  language,  now  In  thaUbraryef  "Mm 
College.  Dublin. 

Lamguagt,  Aci— 0*DonoTan*a  Grammar  el  the  Inab  langmgei  Dnbiln,  184A 
O'ReUly'a  Irish  English  Dictionary,  with  a  supplement  by  Dr  O'Doaersa. 
Dublin,  1884  Stokes,  Dr  WhiUey:  Irish  Glosses)  a  medUeTal  trad  en  Latta 
dedenslons  with  ezamplea  explained  In  IrAsh,  together  with  the  LoHm  of  OOdaa 
and  the  Middle  Iriah  Gloss  thereon,  from  the  Ltathat  Bnm,  Three  Irlah  Otaaa- 
riea:— Cormao'B,  O'DsToren's.  and  a  Glossary  to  the  Caletidar  of  Oin^M,  LMdo^ 
1863;  CoribaCs  Glossary,  translated  and  annotated  by  ODoooran.  Cakntta,  IMa 
GoldeUoa,  or  notes  on  the  GaeUe  manusoripts  preeerred  at  Torin,  Milan,  Bern, 
Leyden,  the  Mooaatery  of  St  Paul  in  Carinthia,  and  Cambridge,  with  dghthyiaaB 
from  the  Liber  Hymnonun,  and  the  old  Irish  notes  In  the  Book  of  A*magiv  Csl* 
cntta,  1866;  also  a  rerised  edition.  Remarks  on  the  Celtic  addltlcoa  to  Caittaa's 
Greek  Etymology,  and  oo  the  Cdtle  comparisons  to  Bopp'S  OomparatlTa  Oram- 
mar,  with  notes  on  some  recent  Irish  pnbUcaUons.  Calcutta,  187a  Iflgft* 
CaTaL  C:  Olomn  Hlbernicaa  Teteree  codlds  Taartoeoals,  Lntatia  Parldonm, 
1869;  and  Rellqule  Celtiche— L  U  Manoeerltto  IrUndres  dl  a  GaOoi,  Tertno  liTt 
(this  glres  the  marginal  notes  In  Ogam  from  the  S4  GaD  ME)  Prof.  0.  i 
AscoU  Is  bringing  out  tbe  Irish  Glosses  at  MUan. 

Jimoit,  ^—O'Connor's  Rerum  HIbemlcainm  9criptores  Vderes.  London, 
1814-182^  1828,  4  vola  Annals  of  the  Four  Madera,  edited,  with*  t 
and  copious  notes,  by  O'Doporan,  7  vols.,  Dublin,  188L  Chronic 
chronicle  of  Iriab  stldra  from  the  earlled  times  to  1188  A.O,  with  at 
containing  the  CTento  from  1141  to  I  IftO,  edited,  with  a  transUtion,  by  W.M 
Henneaey.  London.  1866.  The  Annals  of  Loch  C4:  a  chranlde  of  Irish  affsin 
from  1014  A.D.  to  1S90  A.D..  edited,  witii  a  tranalation.  by  Benaesay.  TbeWsr 
of  the  OatiOkiX  with  the  QniXL,  or,  the  InTsdonaof  Ireland  by  the  DaaaaaadadMr 
Noraemen,  edited,  with  a  tranalatton,  by  Dr  Todd,  Dublin.  1887. 
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UUrtUm-  0*Rdlly.  Edwd:  A  duronologtea]  tcconnt  of  nearly  four  hundred 
likh  vrtur^  eooaiMBcliif  vlth  tiio  Millest  tcootuit  of  Iiiah  History,  and  carried 
4i>*atottMyoaror  OarLordirsOi  ▼Uh  desorlptlTeeatslogae  of  their  extant  works, 
DabUsH  189a  O'Connoc^  Ber.  Cbarlee,  D.D.;  BlbUocbeca  US.  Stovenata,  a  de- 
•erilidre  catalogve  of  the  nuuiTuerlpts  in  the  Stove  Library,  9  vola.,  and  an  appendix 
to  ToL  L,  Borklngfaam.  1818,  1819.  The  Tranaaetiona  of  the  oiutUc  Sodetr  of 
DobHa,  ToL  L,  DnhUn,  1808,  oontotn  Dtirdri,  or  the  lamentahle  fate  of  the  lona  of 
UiauA.  «Ith  a  tranilatloa  by  O'nanagan.  O'Corry,  EuRene  i  Lectnrea  on  the 
XtaaKTlpI  Mateilala  of  Andant  Iriiii  History,  Dublin,  1881.  On  the  mannera 
«8d  Coatoma  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  A  Seilea  of  Lectarei,  edited  by  W.  K. 
Soltitan.  Ph.D..  S  Tola^  London,  1871.  Brooke,  UIsb  Charlotto :  Rellqnetof  Irish 
fmaj,  caaaUtiog  of  Hero^e  Poema,  Odes,  Elegies,  and  Songs;  translated  into 
Eacfish  Terae,  vtth  note^  Dublin,  1788.  Hardiman,  James:  Irish  Mlnstrdsy 
«r  Bartto  Rwnalna  of  Irdaad,  vith  En^h  pootteal  Iranslatlona.  9  rtiM,  London, 
IISL  Oaianle  Society,  Transactions  of,  6  Tola.*  Dnblln,  18M-1881,  containing 
aesriy  an  the  tales  yeC  prtnted  of  the  Osslanle  Cycle.  CelUc  Society,  PnbU. 
fistioiis  ef  V— laoAAor  na  #-ClMr<,  The  Book  of  Rlghb^  translated  by  OlHrnoraa, 
1817;  Cambreosia  Brecans*  8  vola^  1848-89;  MlscaUany  of  the  Celtia  Society, 
IMIt  Catk  MkmigH*  XAoM— The  Battle  of  Magh  Ltana,  toge^or  vlth  the 
tkihnsrc  ITondbna,  or  the  Oonrtahlp  of  JToaWKi,  translated  by  EogeDa  O'Corry, 
USA  blsh  ArcbMdIoKlcal  Society,  PnbHcatlona  of :— Traeta  relating  to  Ireland, 
vri  L,  soBtalntDg  The  Clrenlt  of  Ireland,  by  MuitckaarUKh  Macirtiti,  apoem  of 
the  lOth  centiiry :  Ortik  Mwlffid  Sath,  the  BattU  of  Magh  Rath,  with  translation 
\rf  ODoDoran ;  Accoont  of  the  Tribes  and  Castona  of  the  District  of  Bf-Maiif^ 
sBBBoaly  called  0*Kdly*a  Ooontry,  wHh  translation  and  notes  by  O'Donoran. 
AseooBt  ef  tbo  Tribes  and  Gnetoms  of  the  District  of  J7f  PldekracA,  with  transla- 
Hob  and  notea  by  O'Draoran.  The  Mlaeellany  of  the  Irish  Arehsoolog*cal  Society 
ttkb  contains  an  andent  poem  attribnted  to  SI  ColnmcDl^  with  a  translation  by 
OrCDooovan,  Irish  Cbarters,  Ac) ;  The  Irish  Terslon  of  the  Historia  Dittonom 
of  Xoaahss  (or  as  It  la  caUed  In  Irish  MSS.  Uabar  ^hOnach,  the  British  Book), 
eiltsd,  with  a  translation  and  ncrtes,  by  Bar.  Dr  Todd,  and  an  fntrodnctlon  and 
aldltieanl  noUa^  by  the  Hon.  Algernon  Herbert  Irish  Arehaologlcal  and  Caltle 
isdety  (pnblteatlona  of  the  Amalgamated  Sodetlae) :— Lfber  Hymnonim,  the 
Book  ef  Hymns  of  the  Ancient  Choroh  of  Irdand,  Parte  1  and  9,  edited  by  Todd; 
life  sf  SI  Colnmba  by  Adanman,  ninth  Abbot  of  Hy,  edited  by  Reeree;  Tliree 
nagsMBlB  of  ASident  Irish  Aniials,  edited,  with  translation  and  notes,  by 
91>aBovaa;  Tte  Topographical  Poema^of  Am  C^DiMagaiM  and  OUia-^tm'Jfaomh 
(fBmidltrm,  edUsd,  with  traudatlon  and  notee,  by  0*Donoran ;  FtUn  ms  Naomh 
a-fluaan*,  or  Calendar  of  IffatlTO  dalnts  of  Ireland,  vsoatty  styled  the 
flBsrtjTQlogy  of  Donegal,  with  atraadatloa  by  Dr  O'Donoran.  and  notes,  Ae..  by 
OraTodd  aadBeeroa.  The  Book  of  /Sna^A  in  Irfehand  EngUsh,  originally  oom- 
fSefl  by  SI  CaOti,  Archbishop^  Abbo^  and  Fonnd«r  of  Fem^gh,  alias  DunbaUy 
sf  Mtf  fifii,  tempore  SI  PatrleU;  rarlaed  and  annotate  by  W  M.  Henneesy,  and 
crtadsted  by  a  H.  KcDy,  DnbUo,  187S.  ^Crowe,  O'Bebnet  The  Awtn  ChoMm 
am  of  tellM  Forgam,  wlUi  translatloo,  notes,  Ac,  Dnblln,  1871.  Stokes.  Dr 
VUtleyt  /b  Adawuwtm,  VlsUn  of  Adamii4a  from  the  X«6or  m  A-tTMrl,  with  an 
Jbgjlah  trsnJallon  and  nota%  Calcntta.  The  AUantls,  eondnoted  by  members 
4f  te  CathoUe  Unlrsnlty  at  Ireland,  4  vola,  London,  18A8-'1868,  ooolalna  fovr 
tsl^  with  trandatlona  by  Prof.  O'Cnrry.  Proeeedlnga  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Aadcay— Irldi  MSS.  series,  toL  1.,  Part  L  (the  only  part  pnbllahod),  contains 
!•«  tak%  wltlr  tnntlatkma  by  Mr  O'Beime  Crowe  and  Prot  OXooney.  The 
Jmrad  ef  the  Boxal  Rlstorloal  and  Archaologleal  Association  of  Ireland,  besides 
aaay  TslvaMa  papsra  on  antlqnarian  and  histortcal  subjects,  espediJly  eon- 
SHalac  the  Anglo-Noraiaa  period,  eontalns  Tsrioos  Irish  plecea,  with  translatlooa 
kr  Mr  0*B  Crowok  St  Patrick,  LUa  of,  by  M.  F.  Cusack;  with  Appendix  by 
W.ll.HsBasssy.  Todd,  Bar.  J.  H.,  D.D.  i  St  Patrick  AposUe  of  Ireland,  A  Memoir 
sfUiBfe  and  mission,  DnbUn.  1881  Beeres,  Rev.  Wm.,  D.D.:  The  Coldeee  of 
the  Britiih  Uanda  sn  they  appear  In  Hlslcvy,  with  an  Appendix  of  evidences, 
DsIiBs,  1804.  Fargneon,  Mrs  M.  at  ThaStory  of  the  Iriali  before  the  ConqnAt, 
fms  the  Mythloal  Period  to  the  Invaaion  under  Strongbow,  London,  188a 

Gasuo— Dletlonarium  Seoto-Celtlcum,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Gaelic  Language, 
ttsBpfled  and  pnbDahed  under  the  directum  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland, 
3  «eia.  Edinbui^.  ^^  London,  182&  A  QaeUe  Dictionary,  In  two  parte,  to 
vhtah  Is  prsflxed  a  new  Oaello  Grammar,  hy  B.  A.  Armstrong,  London,  1898. 
Use  Alpine's  Prononndng  OaeUc-BngUsh  Engllsh.Gaelle  Dlotlonary,  with  mdi- 
amti  of  GaaUe  Orammar,  4th  e^  9  vols.,  Edinburgh,  18881  The  Book  of 
Omnun  Prayer,  commonly  called  John  Knox*s  Liturgy,  trsnalated  Into  Gaelic, 
1M7.  i.s^  by  Mr  John  Carswoll,  Blahop  of  the  Ides,  edited,  with  an  EngHsli 
trsxalition,  by  Tbomaa  Ml^audilan,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh.  Skene,  W.  F.t  Chronicles 
«f  the  PIcts  and  Scots,  Edinburgh,  1867.  The  Book  of  the  Dean  of  LInnore,  a 
MitctkA  of  andent  aa«ao  Poetry  from  a  manuscript  ooUeotioP  made  by  Sir  Jamee 
H'Oregor,  Dean  of  Ltsroore,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  edited,  with 
ttnaaiatioa  and  notes,  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  M'Lanchlaa,  and  an  introduction  and 
■UltfoBsl  notes  by  William  F.  Skene,  Edinburgh,  1869.  Campbell,  J.  F.: 
fvinlsr  Tales  of  the  West  HlgUanda  oraUy  ooUeeted,  with  a  translation,  4  vola, 
KfiabiUKh,  1860-1869.  Uabfutr  na  FHmu,  vol  L— GaaUc  text;  Heroic  Gaello 
MmOb  collected  in  ScoUand  from  1079  to  1871.  copied  from  old  MSSu  and  rare 
kooU  snd  oraUy  collected  slnoe  1869,  with  lists  of  the  collections  and  an  aoooont 
«f  ihs  doeomenta  quoted,  by  Campbell  of  Islay ;  privatdy  printed,  1879. 

Baix.— Kelly,  Bev.  J. :  A  practical  Grammar  of  the  cadent  Gaelic,  or  language 
^  tbo  Us  of  Man,  usually  caUed  Manks,  edited,  together  with  an  Introduction, 
U(o  of  Dr  Kdly,  and  notes,  by  Rev.  W.  GUI,  187a  ManxDictionary,  in  two  parts 
-^r^eaafr  Mmnbuigh  «  Baarkvh;  «dlted  by  Rev.  W.  Gill,  1666. 
^Kaa^Laagwtft,  Mc^Dotparth  Edeyrn  Jkmod  Aur,  or  the  andmt  Welsh 
^*«&mr,  which  wa>  compiled  by  royal  command  in  the  18th  cwitury  hy 
^<9rs,  flte  Gdden-Tongued,  to  which  le  added  f  Pum  lA^fr  KmidipHMth,  or 
ft*  rslo  ef  Welsh  poetry,  &C,  with  Englbli  translation  and  notes  by  the  Bov. 
'oka  WQUsnis  Ab  ItheL  Uandoverr.  1806.  8va     Rowland.  Rev.  Tho 


lAb  Ithel.  Llandovery,  1806,  8va  Rowland,  Rev.  Thomas:  A 
r  of  the  Wsldi  Language,  2d  odn  London,  1857.  A  Dletlonaiy  of  the 
Vol*  langasge,  to  which  Is  prefixed  a  Welsh  Grammar,  by  W.  Owen  Pughe,  9 
*<lt^  id  el,  Denbigh  and  London,  1889. 

Ainir.  Amalt,  Lam,  4ko.— Oildaa  do  Bxddio'  BritannUe,  London,  1888.  The 
^Ma  Btlionam  eoomonly  attributed  to  Nennlus ;  from  a  manuscript  lately 
*"«»«»  wl  ta  Qw  Bbrary  of  the  Vatican  PaUee  at  Borne,  edited  in  the  10th 
<«t«7  ^  Mark  Hm  Hormtti  with  an  English  version,  4kc,  by  the  Bev  W 


Q^in,  London,  181fli  NennO  Historia  Brltonnm,  Lon'Ion,  1888.  A  ooraeorrest 
text  from  Oia  Vatican  US.  appears  In  Appendix  ad  opera  edit*  tb  Angale  Mate, 
■  Bonus,  187L  Hlstorloo  Britannlca,  Saxonlca,  Anglo-DaalCB,  Seriptoreo  XV.t  ex 
vetustos  Codd.  MSS.  edltl  opera  Thonuo  Gale,  Oxon,  169L  (The  first  artlda 
contains  GUdas's  work.)  MoanmenU  Ristorica  Brttannloa,  or  Materials  Uxr  the 
History  of  Britain  from  the  earliest  period  to  ttie  cod  of  the  rdgn  of  King  Henry 
Vn. ;  VOL  L  (ss  far  as  the  Norman  Conquest),  1848,  toL  Wright,  Thomsa:  Blo- 
graphia  Britannlca  Llterarla— Ang^o-Saxon  Period  t  London,  1849  (Gildas^  Nen- 
nlus, St  Columbanns).  Gottfried's  von  Monmouth  Historia  Begum  BritannloBmH 
literarhlstoriacher  Binleltung  nnd  aasfllhrUchen  Aamerknngen.  und  BHif  f^ta* 
ffio,  AltwUsche  Chronik  In  deutscher  Uebersetxung,  herauagegcben  von  Sa»> 
MarU  (A  Sehuls),  HaBe,  1854.  Six  Old  Engllah  Chronkles,  edited,  with  Qlua. 
trated  notes,  by  J.  A.  Giles,  London,  1848.  Annalea  Carobriso.  edited  by  tho 
Bev.  John  Williams  Ab  lUiol,  London,  1860  (Qironleles  and  Memorials  of  Oraat 
Britain  and  Ireland):  thi*  edition  bringa  down  the  Annals  to  1988,  that  In  the 
Monnmenu  Blstorlca  only  to  1086^  Brut  y  fV«^>soy<gw,  or  The  Chronide  of  the 
Prinoea,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  WflUama  Ab  Ithel,  London,  I860,  (Chrooldes 
lad  Msmoriala  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland);  thia  edition  oomea  down  to  1988; 
that  in  tb»  Monumento  Hlatorica  only  oomea  down  to  1066.  Roberta,  Bev.  Peter, 
A.M.  I  The  Chronide  of  the  Kings  ef  Britain,  tranalsted  from  the  Welsh  copis 
attrtbotod  ih  fVMUe,  collated  with  other  ooples  and  IBnstrated  wHh  ooplow 
notea,  to  which  are  added  original  disaertatlona  on  tho  following  anbjeetsb  vlfc, 
on  the  history  and  epistle  attributed  to  OQdas,  on  the  authority  of  Uie  Bnit,  on 
the  primary  popnlatlon  of  Britain,  on  the  laws  of  Dtfnwai  Jfoifaiydt  and  on  tho 
Andent  BritUh  Ohnrdi,  London,  1811,  4ta  Andent  Laws  aa«  InstUatee  of 
Wales,  with  an  Bn^ldi  translation  of  the  Welsh  text,  by  Aneurin  OJren,  1  vol, 
foL,  1841:  there  Is  an  8vo  ad.  In  9  volp.  Walter,  Ferdinand;  Daa  Alte  Wales, 
Bonn,  1868. 

I««ra»Mn:— The  Myvyilan  Archalology  (lis)  of  WalM.  eonooted  oat  of  andant 
manosorlpts;  London,  vida.  L  and  IL,  1801;  voL  UL  1807,  8vo;  new  lasue  In  pna 
voL  royal  8vo,  Donblgh,  186L  Skene^  WiUlam  F. :  The  Poor  Andent  Books  of 
Wales,  eontatailng  the  Cymric  poema  attribnted  to  tho  Barda  of  the  6th  een* 
tury,  9  Tole^  Edinburgh,  186a,  VUlemarqud,  Th.  Hersart  do  lai  Potaaee  dee 
Bardos  Bretons  dn  VI*.  SIbde,  Paris.  1880.  Nash.  D.  W.:  Talledn,  or  tho  Barda 
and  Dmlds  of  Britain,  London,  ISea  T  ObdMAo,  a  Poem  on  the  Battle  of 
Oattraeth.  by  Anenrin,  a  Welsh  Bard  of  the  '6th  century,  with  an  English 
tranalaClon,  and  numarona  blstorlMl  and  erttleal  annotatloos,  by  Bev.  John 
WUUams  Ab  Ithel,  Llandovery,  1851  Lfywar^  Bin,  Prince  of  the  Cumbrian 
Britons;  Horde  Blegiee  and  other  pieces  In  Welsh,  with  a  Uteral  traadatlbn  by 
WUllam  Owon,  8vo,  1799.  St^hena,  Thomas:  Hie  Utoratnra  at  tho  Kymry, 
being  a  critical  essay  on  tho  History  of  the  Language  and  literature  of  Wales, 
Ac,  Uandovery,  184a  lolo  Manuscripts,  a  eelectlMi  of  andent  Wdeh  msnn- 
scripts  In  prose  and  totso  from  the  collection  made  by  tlie  late  Edward  Wmiamo^ 
/o/0  Morgojtmg,  Llandovery,  18^  WUllama,  Edward  (/oh  Jforyomt^  C^/Hsadk 
BetxU  yR|>  PrgdaUt,  edited  by  his  sofi  Tallessin  WUUams,  8vo,  189a  Lewis  Glyn 
Oothl,  Poetical  works  of.  In  Wdsh,  edited,  with  notai^  Ac,  by  the  Beva.  W.  Davles 
and  J.  Jonsa,  Oxford,  1887.  Jones,  Rhya:  SorcfittttomMHrddOginnt;  tmFloda» 
godUtm-ffnnfdd  amn,  Amwythtg.  1778  (Poetry  of  the  Uth  century).  Huw  Morua : 
£o$  Crtrtof,  9  vols.  19mo,  Wrexham,  1898  (Poems  of  the  Welsh  CavaUor  poet|. 
Evon%  Rev.  Evan :  Some  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  the  andant  Walsh  Barda 
translated  Into  English,  with  notee,  Ae^  London,  1764  The  Physldans  of  Myddval. 
Mtddrgon  Mpdt^ai,  or  the  medical  practice  of  the  cdebrated  BhiwaUon  and  his 
sons  of  Myddval,  Ac,  tranaUted  by  Pughe,  and  edited  by  WllUama  Ab  Ithd, 
Uandovery,  186L  wmiama,  Rev.  Robert,  M.A.t  Bnwog'im  Ovmm,  a  Mographloal 
dlotlonary  of  eminent  Welahmon,  Uandovmy,  1869.  Bees^  Bev.  W.  J.  i  Lives 
of  the  Cambro-British  Saints  of  the  0th  and  Immedlatdy  succeeding  centusles. 
Llandovery,  180a  Ree%  Bev.  Bloci  M.A.t  An  Essay  on  the  Wdsh  Salnt%  or  tho 
primitive  Christians^  usually  considered  to  have  bean  the  founders  of  chnrohee 
in  Walae,  London,  188a  The  Cambro-Briton,  8  vola  Svo^  London,  1820-189a 
Transactions  of  the  Cymmrodorion,  or  Metropolitan  Cambrian  Institution,  Lon* 
d<m,  1899,  1898-184a  Archffologla  Cambrensis;  a  Journal  which  worthily  aua> 
tains  the  cauae  of  Cymric  literature  and  arcbsology,  commenced  in  I84a . 

ProM  ralm  and  Arthurian  JZomoacM.— The  Mxblnogton  from  the  Ut/t  Oad^ 
0  Bargeti  and  other  andent  WeUh  manuscripts,  with  an  EngUsh  translatton  and 
notea,  by  Lady  Chariotte  Guest,  8  vola,  Umdon,  1849.  VUlemarqu4;  La  Vioomte 
Th.  Hersart  do  la:  Lea  Romans  de  la  Table  Bonde  e(  les  Contos  des  Andene 
Bretons,  3d  ed.,  Paris,  1660;  and  Myrdhbm,  ou  L'Enchanteor  McrUn,  son  hla> 
tolre,  see  oenvres,  son  infiuence,  Paris,  1860.  San-Marte  (A.  Schuls):  Die  Sagen 
von  Merlin.  HaUe,  1808;  An  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Wehdi  Tradition  upon 
the  Literature  of  Genpany,  Fnmce,  and  Scandinavia,  Uandovery,  1841. 

iir«o-Z>ni(cMOfn.— WlUlama,  Edward  (/oh  SforganvfO-  Barddaa,  Uandovery,  1869. 
Davis,  Rev.  Edward:  Celtlo  Researches  on  the  OrlgUi,  Traditions,  and  Lan- 
guage of  the  Andent  Britona,  London,  1804;  2d  ed.  1807.  The  Mytho> 
logy  and  BItee  of  the  British  Druids  ascertained  by  )f  ational  Documents,  with 
remarks  on  andent  British  Coins,  London,  1800.  Britannia  after  the  Romano ; 
bdng  an  attempt  to  Ulustrato  the  BeUgioua  and  PoUttcal  Revolutions  of  that 
Province  in  the  fifth  and  succeeding  centurioa  (by  Algernon  Herbert),  9  voloi, 
London,  18a6-184L  Cydopa  Chriotlanos,  by  Algernon  Herbert,  London, 
184a 

ComrisR.— WUUams,  B«v.  Robert :  Lexicon  Corau-BrHannioum,  Dictionary  of 
the  andent  Cdtic  <rf  Cornwall,  with  Synonyms  In  Wdoh,  Annorlc,  Irish,  Gaelic, 
and  Manx,  Uandovery,  1862-60C  Stokes,  Wliitley:  A  Cornish  Glossary;  Note  on 
EndUoher's  Gaulish  Gloesary ;  The  Accusative  Plural  In  the  British  Langusga 
London,  187a  Nonis,  Edwin:  The  Andent  Cornish  Drams,  9  vols^  Oxfwd, 
1800.  i*aieeo  agtm  Ariuth,  The  Pssslon  of  our  Lord,  a  Middle  Cornish  Poem, 
edited,  witb  a  translation  and  notes,  by  W.  Stokes,  BerUn,  1869.  Oureant  am 
Bfftt  The  Creation  of  the  World,  a  (Romish  Mystery,  edited,  with  translation 
and  notes,  by  St<dces.  Polwhde:  Language,  Literature,  and  Uterary  Characters 
of  ComwaU,  with  a  Oomlsh-Engllsh  Vocabulary,  1806^ 

Aaicoaio  ob  Buitoii. — Le  Gonldeo:  Dlctlonnalre  Breton-Franfals  et  Francis* 
Breton,  edited  by  the  Vicomte  Hersart  de  la  VUlemarqud^  9  vola.  4io,  Enlnt 
Brieuc,  1847-00.  Troude,  Le  CdL :  Dictionnaira  Fran^aJo-Breton,  Brest,  186a 
Supplement  aux  Dictionnaires  Bretons,  Landemeau,  187a  Hingant,  L'Abbtft 
E16ncnts  de  la  grammalre  bretonne,  Trtfguler,  icios.  Bufu*  Somttw  Bonn,  on 
Vie  do  Salnte  Monna,  et  do  aoD  flla  Saint  Devy ;  MyOire  eomposfi  en  lonj^u* 
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bretonM  aBtoriMmnmi  an  19*^  Slbcl«,  vUh  an  IntrodaeUon  by  the  AbM 
Sloanel,  tad  tnuuUted  by  L»  Oonldec,  Tax\a,  1837.  VUlwurqiU,  La  Vlcomta 
Henart  da  la :  Bmnud  krm  Jmm,  U  Granda  M jralkra  da  Jdraa,  PaMton  at 
Kaaorraetloc  \  Draina  BrettNi  da  Mojan  Afe,  arec  ma  Aada  mr  la  Thditra 
dMB  laa  Matlooa  Oeltlqaaa,  1  voL  Svo^  Parla,  1865 ;  aad  Barwat^BnU^  Chaata 
Pofolalraa  da  la  Bratacna,  raenaQUa  at  pnbUda  aTao  una  tradoctioa  fraiKalsa, 
ma  ftttroducUoD,  «na  aonelnaioa,  daa  dcialrdaaamanta,  at  lea  mflodlaa  oriflnalea, 
taola  lA  ISmo,  6BM  ad.,  Paria      LumL  F.  ILt  ChonU  Papolairea  da  Ja  BaMa 


B^ota<n^  S  tola.  Loriant,  186S-1S74  {  and  lalntaTnrphlna  at  la  BoTAnbar  i  Mytflrs 
Breton,  en  deux  joumdea  at  an  holt  actaa,  tradnlt,  pobOd.  at  prteAK  d'ue  iatr*. 
doctfcm  par  F.  M.  Laiel,  *&,  Qolmperid  at  Paria.  IMS, .  Contaa  Bratou,  reeadllls 
at  tradnitapar M  F.  Local,  am.  Sra,  Qnlmperld,  lB7a  Slokei,  WlUtkyt  lUddle> 
Breton  Hoar%  edited,  with  a  tranalation  and  i^oaaariU  tadez,  Cako^  1871 
Otftrgtm  BrH»-4mi  or  MMnuMtr  Brtaomtk,  La  Cenlear  Breton,  en  Ceafta 
Bretona  recoaUlla  par  la  CoL  A.  Ttonda  al  a  MlUn,  1  toL  lino^  Brat, 
187a  (W.  E.  84 


CEMEirrS,  8iil)6tance8  employed  to  mute  togetber  by 
their  solidificatioa  from  a  soft  or  liquid  state,  and  without 
mechanical  rivets^  things  of  the  same  or  of  different  kinds. 
Stony  cements  may  be  natoral,  as  the  lime  employed  fo? 
mortar,  and  the  soiled  Eoman  cements ;  or  thev  may  be 
artificial,  as  Portland  cement,  made  by  calcining  mixtures  of 
chalk  with  day  or  river-mud  (see  BuiLDiira,  toL  !▼.  p. 
459)  Boman  contains  more  day  than  Portland  cement, 
and  sets  more  rapidly.  A  good  artificial  water  cement  is 
obtained  by  heating  for  some  hours  to  redness  a  mixture 
of  3  parts  of  clay  and  1  part  of  slaked  lime  by  measure. 
Another  hydraulic  cement  may  be  made  by  mixing  powdered 
clay  and  oxide  of  iron  with  water.  A  very  hard  stone 
cement  is  prepared  from  20  parts  of  dean  river  sand,  2  of 
litharge,  1  of  quicklime,  worked  into  a  paste  with  linaeed- 
oiL  Paper-pulp,  mixed  with  size  and  plaster  of  Paris  is 
used  for  moulded  ornaments.  Keene*9  marble  cemeiU  is 
plaster  of  Paris  which  has  been  steeped  in  strong  solution 
of  alum  or  sulphate  of  potash,  and  calcined  and  ground. 
It  is  slaked  with  alum  solution  when  used.  In  ifartin^M 
cement,  pearl-ash  is  employed  as  well  as  alum.  Parian 
cement  contains  borax.  Selenitic  cement  is  a  mixture  of 
calcined  gypsum,  sand,  and  hydraulic  lime.  A  cemeut  used 
for  cracks  in  boilers  is  a  mixture  of  clay  6  ports  and  iron 
filings  I  part  with  linseed-oil  For  steam-joints,  ox-blood 
thickened  with  quicklime  is  employed.  The  iron^rtut 
cement  consists  of  100  parts  of  iron  turnings,  with  1  part 
of  sal-ammonifjic ;  this  is  an  excellent  cement  for  iron- 
work. For  water-tight  joints,  equal  parts  of  white  and 
red  lead  are  worked  into  a  paste  with  linseed-oiL  A 
serviceable  packing  for  connecting  pipes,  making  joints, 
filling  crac^  in  retorts,  &c.,  may  be  made  by  adding  to 
asbestos  powder  enough  of  liquid  silicate  of  soda  to  form  a 
thick  paste;  the  coniposition  hardens  rapidly,  stands 
ffreat  heat,  and  prevents  the  escape^ of  acid  vapours. 
Cracks  in  glass  vessels  required  to  resist  heat  and 
moisture -may  be  stopped  by  covering  them  with  strips  of 
hog's  or  bullock's  bladder,  which  are  affixed  by  means  of  a 
paste  of  caseine  dissolved  in  cold  saturated  solution  of 
borax  ;  after  drying,  the  repaired  portions  are  made 
capable  of  withstanding  heat  by  an  outside  coatbg  of  a 
mixture  of  concentrated  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  with 
plaster  of  Paris  or  quicklima 

A  strong  cement  for  alabaster  and  marble,  which  sets 
in  a  day,  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  12  parts  of  Portland 
cement,  8  of  fine  sand,  and  1  of  infusorial  earth,  and  making 
them  into  a  thick  paste  with  silicate  of  soda ;  the  object 
to  be  cemented  need  not  be  heated.  For  stone,  marble, 
and  earthenware  a  strong  cement,  insoluble  in  water,  can 
be  made  as  follows :  skimmed-milk  cheese  is  boiled  in 
water  till  of  a  gluey  consistency,  washed,  kneaded  well  in 
cold  water,  and  incorporated  with  quicklime;  the  com- 
position is  warmed  for  use.  A  similar  cement  is  a  mixture 
of  dried  fresh  curd  with  ^th  of  its  weight  of  quicklime, 
and  a  little  camphor ;  it  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water 
when  employed.  A  cement  for  Derbyshire  spar  and  china, 
&C.,  is  composed  of  7  parts  of  resin  and  1  of  wax,  with  a 
little  plaster  of  Paris ;  a  small  quantity  only  should  be 
applied  to  the  surfaces  to  be  united,  for,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  thinner  the  stratum  of  a  cement,  the  more  powerful  its 
action.    Quicklime  mixed  with  white  of  ^gg,  hardened 


Canada  balsam,  and  thick  copal  or  mastie  vamiiih  are  ilao 
]aseful  for  cementing  broken  china,  which  diould  be 
warmed  before  their  application.  For  small  articles,  shell- 
lac  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  is  a  very  convenient  cement 
Cements  such  as  marine  glue  are  mixtures  of  shell-lac  tod 
India-rubber,  or  of  their  solutions. 

There  are  various  cements  for  wood.  For  wooden 
cisterns  a  mixture  is  made  of  4  parts  of  linseedoil  boiled 
with  litharge,  and  8  parts  of  melted  glue ;  other  strong 
cements  for  Uie  same  purpose  are  prepared  by  softening 
gelatine  in  cold  water  and  dissolving  it  by  heat  in  linseed- 
oil, or  by  mixing  fflne  with  I  of  its  weight  of  Venice 
turpentine.  Solution  of  shell-Lc  in  ammonia,  has  been 
proposed  by  Mens.  C.  M^ne  for  the  attachment  of 
caoutchouc  to  wood  and  metala.  Mahogany  cement,  for 
filling  up  cracks  in  wood,  consists  of  4  parts  of  beesWaz, 
1  of  Indian  red,  and  yellow-ochre  to  give  colour.  Cutleri 
cement  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  brick-dust  and  melted 
resin,  and  is  used  for  fixing  knife-blades  in  their  hafts. 
A  cement  used  in  electrical  apparatus  is  compoeed  of  4 
parts  by  weight  each  of  red  odhre  and  beeswax,  20  ports  of 
resin,  and  1  part  of  plaster  of  IWis;  these  are  mdted 
togeUier  tiU  smooth.  For  covering  bottle-corks  a  mixture 
of  pitch,  brick-dust,  and,  resin  is  employed.  A  cheap 
cement,  sometimes  employed  to  fix  iron  rails  in  stone-work, 
is  melted  brimstone,  or  brimstone  and  brick-dust  Jap- 
anese cement,  for  uniting  surfaces  of  paper,  is  made 'by 
mixing  rice-flour  with  water  and  boiling  it  JeweUeri 
cement  contains  3  parts  of  isinglass  made  soft  in  water,  and 
1  part  of  gum  ammoniacum ;  these  are  heated  together 
till  a  drop  of  the  mixture  stiffens  immediately  on  cooling. 
Qold  and  silver  chasers  keep  their  work  firm  by  means  of  % 
cement  of  pitch  and  resin,  a  little  tallow,  and  brick*dustto 
thicken.  Temporary  cement  for  Jathe-work,  auch  as  the 
pdiahing  and  grinding  of  jewellery  and  optical  glasses,  is 
compounded  thus : — resin,  4  oz.;  whitening  previously  made 
red-hot,  4  oz.;  wax,  }  oz.  Mastic  alone  is  much  employed 
for  cementing  and  mending  gems.  In  Turkey,  jewellery 
for  the  ornamentation  of  weapdbs  and  trinkets  is  secured 
by  a  composition  thus  made  : — two  small  bits  of  gam 
galbannm  or  gum  ammoniacum  are  dissolved  by  trituration 
in  2  oz.  of  a  glue  prepared  by  digesting  softened  isinglass 
in  Bpirits,  and  the  mixture  is  incorporated  at  a  gentle 
heat  with  a  thick  alcoholic  solution  of  a  little  gum  mastic 
Tins  cement  is  kept  in  closdy-stoppered  phials,  which  must 
be  immersed  in  warm  water  when  the  cement  is  to  bo 
liquefied  for  use. 

The  following  works  may  be  oonfiilted :— "  On  Hydraulio  Lime 
and  Cement  Stones,"  in  Knspp*s  Ohemidry  applied  to  the  Artt  and 
Manufactures,  voL  H,  p.  400,  «t  seq.  (1847);  Bamell*s  Jiudimeniarjr 
Treatim  on  Linus,  CemnUs,  fro. ,  Wede's  series  (1866) ;  Beid't  Prae- 
tieai  TrtatiH  on  tks  UajMiIadwre.  of  Portland  Cemont  (1868) ; 
Cooley's  Cydopasdia  <^  PraeHeal  Bseeiptf,  edited  by-Taeon,  pp.  805 
-811  (1872) ;  Owilfs  JBiuyclopoadia  of  ArehiUdur$,  edited  by  Pip- 
worth,  §9  1863  el  seq.,  22Sli„  2251a  «t  seq.  (1876). 

CEMETERY  (xot/iiTn^pcov,  from  KoipMo,  to  deep),  lite- 
rally a  deeping-placo,  was  the  name  applied  by  the  eari^ 
CSiristians  to  the  places  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  their 
dead.  These  were  generally  extra-mural  and  unconnected 
with  churches,  tho  practice  of  interment  in  churches  or 
churchyards  being  unknown  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.     The  term  cemetery  has,  therefore,  been 
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^propfiatelj  applied  in  modem  times  to  the  banal  grounds, 
gBMially  eztra-mnxal,  'which  haye  been  sabstitnted  for  the 
ofwoowded  ehnrdiTards  of  populous  parishes  both  urban 
andnuaL 

Fhn  1840  to  1855,  attention  was  repeatedly  called  to 
tiie  oondition  of  the  London  churchyards  by  correspondenoe 
h  tiie  press  and  by  the  reports  of  Parliamentary  committees, 
thefirrt  of  which,  that  of  Mr  CSiadwick,  appeared  in  1843. 
The  fanllp  under  the  pavement  of  the  diurches,  and  the 
■nsH  places  of  open  ground  surrounding  them,  were  literally 
cnmmed  with  coffina.  Iiv  many  of  the  buildings  the  air 
VIS  so  tainted  with  the  products  of  corruption  as  to  be  a 
direet  and  palpable  aouroe  of  disease  and  death  to  those 
■he  frequented  them.  In  the  churdiyards  coffins  were 
pbeed  tier  above  tier  in  the  grarea  until  they  were  within 
a  few  feet  (or  eometimes  eren  a  few  indies)  of  the  surface, 
and  the  lerel  of  the  ground  was  often  raised  to  that  of  the 
loirar  windows  of  the  ehurdu  To  make  room  for  fresh 
iotennenti  the  seztoils  had  recourse  to  the  suneptitious 
tdtuanl  of  bones  and  partially-decayed  remains,  and  in 
ioiDD>casea  the  centeBts  ci  the  graves  were  eytematicaliy 
tnasfefied  to  pita  a4Jeoent  to  the  site,  the  grave-diggers 
appropriating  Uie  coffinjplates,  handles,  and  nails  to  be 
Bold  as  waste  metal  llie  daily  papers  of  thirty  years 
ago  contain  numerous  records  of  scandals  of  this  kind ; 
^^  from  the  official  reports  it  appears  that  thcr  neig^- 
boohooa  of  the  diurchyards  was  always  unhealthy,  the  air 
baiag  vitiated  by  the  gaseous  emanations  from  the  graves, 
and  the  water,  wherever  it  was  obtaioed'fnmi  wells,  con- 
tainiiig  oiganie  matter,  the  source  of  which  could  not  be 
Biataksn.  Hie  vaults  of  many  of  the  London  churches 
an  still  crowded  with  coffins  deposited  in  them  during  this 
p»d  of  intra-muTsl  intermentSb  In  the  vault  of  Bow 
Cfauch,  Gheapside,  the  leaden  coffins  form  a  huge  mass  30 
ieet  Idghy  covered  with  fungi  and  cobwebs,  In  aU  the 
oti»r  large  towns  the  evil  prevailed  in  a  greater  or  leas 
degree,  but  in  London,  on  account  of  the  immense  popula- 
tion and  the  toneequent  mortality,  it  forced  itself  more 
Kidily  upon  public  attention,  and  after  more  than  one 
partial  measure  of  relief  had  been  passed  the  churchyards 
vara,  with  a  few  exceptions,  finally  dosed  by  the  Act  of 
1S55,  and  the  cemeteries  wldch  now  occupy  a  large  extent 
of  grouni  t«  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  became 
beooeforth  the  burial  places  of  the  metropolis.  Several  of 
them  had  been  already  established  by  private  enterprize 
before  the  passing  of  the  Burial  Act  of  1855  (Kensal  Qreen 
Cemetery  dates  from  1832),  but  that  enactment  forms  the 
epoch  from  which  the  general  development  of  cemeteries  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  began.  Burial  within  the  limits 
of  cttiaa  and  towns  is  now  %|mo8t  A^^rywhere  abolished, 
ttd  where  it  is  still  in  use  it  is  sucrounded  by  such 
efegnards  as  make  it  practically  innocuous.  At  a  large 
s^eaditure  of  money  London  and  most  of  our  chief 
prorindal  cities  and  towns  have  been  provided  with  spadous 
ttd  weO-situated  cemeteries,  which  ai«  under  the  supervi- 
Bou  of  the  Local  Burial  Boards  and  of  the  inspectors 
Hipdnted  by  Qovemment,  and  anything  like  a  recurrence 
to  the  scandalous  state  d  things  which  exiated  as  late  as 
tventy-five  yeara  ago  is  now  impossible. 

But  though  there  need  be  no  fear  of  retrogression  there 
losjbe  a  change  in  another  direction.  Our  present  system 
of  burial  has  been  made  the  subject  of  very  severe 
■trietorss  on  the  part  of  Sir  Henry  lliompeon  and  others, 
nd  it  has  been  proposed  that  we  should  abandon  inhuma- 
tiou  altogether  and  return  to  the  ancient  practice  of 
^waation.  We  shall  not  discuss  this  proposal  here,  as  the 
i&portance  of  the  subject  requires  a  separate  treatment, 
bot  we  must  briefly  refer  to  the  criticisms  upon  our 
cemeteries  to  which  it  gave  rise.  The  practice  of  burial 
baa  been  very  aWy  defended  by  Mr  Holland,  M.R.C.S., 


who  as  Medical  Inspector  of  Buiiala  for  England  and 
Wales  has  perhaps  a  greater  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject  than  any  ocher  man  living,  and  on  the  same  side 
were  found  Dr  Riohard&on  and  Mr  Seymour  Haden,  who 
proposed,  however,  some  important  modifications  of  the 
system  with  a  view  to  its  improvement  Amongst  the  objeo* 
tions  urged  against  the  present  practise,  it  is  alleged  that 
in  three  ways  our  cemeteries  are  a  source  d  danger  to  th» 
health  of  the  living,  via.  : — (1)  by  the  gases  ridng  from 
the  surface  of  the  soil  caudng  air-poUution  ;  ^2)  by  their 
dsainage  introducing  noxious  matter  into  wells  used  for 
drinking  purposes ;  (3)  by  the  possibUity  that  the  re- 
opening <^  ground  in  whidi  persons  who  have  died  of  an 
Infectious  diaeaae  are  interred  might  sometimes  be  the 
means  of  reproducing  an  epidemic.  Kow  there  is  really 
no  evidence  in  support  of  these  serious  allegations ;  on  tho 
contrary  there  is  much  concurrent  testimony  whidi  tends 
to  completdy  discredit  them.  Of  course  tt  is  not  for  a 
moment  contended  that  cemeteries  may  not  be  mismanaged 
so  as  to  become  a  source  of  danger.  But  this  is  beside 
and  beyond  the  question,  for  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  we 
cannot  argue  from  individual  cases  of  abuse  against  the 
general  use,  and  under  the  existing  system  of  inspection 
and  superintendence,  with  local  authorities  in  every  district 
specially  charged  with  the  care  of  the  public  health,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  dangerous  case  of  mismanagement 
could  be  allowed  to  develop  itself  without  becoming  the 
sulject  of  immediate  investigation  an^  reform.  Only 
very  osdinaiy  precautions  are  required  to  render  a  cemetery 
perfeotiy  safe.  "If,"  saya  Mr  Holland,  "no  more  dead 
be  buried  in  the  soil  than  the  free  oxygen  contained  in 
rain  and  dew  carried  through  it  will  decompose^  and  if 
such  soil  be  left  undisturbMl  until  the  process  of  decay 
is  completed,  and  if ,  as  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  case, 
the  use  of  such  ground  for  burial  be  discontinued  at 
latest  when  it  becomes  full  of  the  remaina  that  do  not 
decay,  and  probably  long  before,  such  places  will  be 
neither  harmful  whHe  they  are  used  for  burial,  nor  any- 
thing but  beneficial  when  such  use  of  them  is  disoontinued, 
as  then  they  will  b^me  large  decorative  gardons  or 
small  parks — ^reservoirs  of  fresh  air.*  With  regard  to 
the  alleged  peril  from  air-poUution,  it  may  be  replied  that 
there  can  be  no  danger  so  long  as  the  dead  are  laid  in 
a  suffident  space  of  properly  planted  ground,  and  at' a 
moderate  dj^tance  from  any  considerable  number  of  houses, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  jnile  is  quite  sufficient  The  gasea 
evolved  are  to  a  great  extent  absorbed  by  the  vegetable 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  what  little  does  filter  upwards 
and  escape  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  cannot  accumu* 
late  to  any  pemicioos  extent,  and  must  necessarily  be 
dispersed  and  diluted  in  the  air.  Who  ever  perceives  any 
unpleasant  odour  in  a  well-kept  cemetery  t  x  et  if  danger 
were  present  the  sense  of  smell  would  give  unmistakable 
warning  of  it.  As  to  the  question  of  water-pollution, 
especial  care  is  always  taken  to  study  the  drainage  of  our 
cemeteries  with  reference  to  the  neighbouring  sources  of 
water  supply.  Shallow  surface  wells  near  a  cemetery  are 
open  to  Buspidon,  as  the  water  may  be  tainted  by  organio 
matter  filtering  through  the  soil,  but  suspected  wells  can 
be  dosed  by  tiie  authorities,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  shallow  wells  are  nearly  always  dangerous  whether 
they  are  near  cemeteries  or  not^  Deep  wells  are  almost 
invariably  si^e  even  near  a  cemetery,  and  in  most  j^cea 
the  water  is  brought  from  a  distance  in  mains  in  sudi  a. 
way  that  pollution  from  cemeteries  is  impossible.  As  to 
the  danger  of  infection,  if  it  existed  anywhere,  assurecUy 
we  should  have  some  practical  evidence  of  it  from  the  great 
cemeteries  of  the  metropolis.  Yet  there  is  not  a  partide 
of  such  evidence  forthcoming.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  now 
very  generally  conceded  that  there  need  be  Uttle  if  aaj 
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lear  of  infeotioa  from  a  dead  body.  Undertaken  and 
their  aasiatants  who  are  contdnnally  at  work  among  the 
dead  are  notoriously  free  from  contagious  disease,  and,  a 
fortiori,  there  can  be  no  danger  once  the  body  is  laid  in 
the  earth.  It  ia  only  in  retj  exceptional  cases  that  ft  can 
be  disturbed  ontil  many  years  have  elapsed,  and  then  all 
canse  for  apprehensi^i  is  ffone.  Many  of  the  plagoe-pits 
in  the  London  chorohyards  hare  been  reopened  in  places 
where  the  plagne-stricken  dead  onoe  lay  piled  in  layers, 
and  scarce^^  any  human  remains  have  been  found,  and 
these  in  such  a  'condition  that  it  would  be  imposaibLa  to 
imagine  any  infection  or  oontagion  from  them. 

Ilie  changes  in  our  cemetery  system  which  haye  been 
suggested  by  Mr  Seymour  Haden  and  others  have  all  the 
one  common  object  of  increasing  the  security  of  safety  to 
the  public  healUi,  by  facilitating  and  rendering  perfect  the 
decay  of  the  buried  dead,  and  it  is  proposed  to  accomf^ish 
this  less  by  the  use  ci  any  direct  agency  for  accelerating 
the  natural  process,  than  by  remoTing  Uie  obstadee  that 
are  at  present  placed  in  its  way.  Mr  Beymour  Haden 
teUa  us  that  a  well-made  wooden  coffin  is  practically 
indestructibie,  and  though  it  cannot  prevent  de<x>mpodtion, 
yet  it  arrests  it,  and  keeps  the  process  long  incomplete^ 
thus  considerably  increasing  the  aggregate  of  decaying 
matter  at  any  one  time  present  in  a  cemetery,  and  prevent^ 
ing  the  return  of  **  earth  to  eartL^  As  a  remedy  he  pro- 
poses that  we  should  use  wicker  coffins,  of  the  present 
shape,  made  of  white  or  stained  (but  unvarnished)  osiers, 
with  large  open  meshea.  The  contents  of  such  a  receptacle 
could  be  concealed  during  ihe  funeral  by  a  graceful  covering 
of  ferns  and  flowers^  and  in  cases  of  inf ectioua  disease,  or 
where  decomposition  mi^t  commence  immediately  after 
death,  the  coffin  could  be  made  double  with  a  space  of 
two  or  three  inches  beween  the  inner  and  outer  basket  to 
bi  filled  with  charcoal  or  some  other  disinfectant  Models 
of  8U«h  coffins  were  exhibited  by  Mr  Seymour  Haden  at 
Stafford  House,  London,  the  town  residence  of  the  duke 
of  Sutherland  in  June  1875,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if 
they  were  generally  employed,  the  natural  ptooess  of  decay 
in  our  cemeteries  would  take  pla^  in  a  way  that  woukl 
leave  even  lest  room  than  at  present  for  any  evil  resulting 
^  from  carelessness  or  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  charged  with  their  superintendence,  and  the 
number  of  bodies  actually  decaying  in  any  given  cemetery 
would  be  comparatively  few,  so  surely  and  effectually  would 
the  process  be  completed  in  a  great  majority  of  cases.  The 
abandonment  of  the  practice  of  burial  in  vaults,  brick 
graves,  and  catacombs,  such  as  those  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  many  of  the  London  cemeteries,  is  of  course  a  corollary 
of  this  proposal ;  and  whether  Mr  Seymour  Haden's  plan 
is  adopted  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  our  cemeteries 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  no  more  brick  graves  being 
made  in  Uiem,  and  .by  the  open  catacombs  being  closed 
wherever  they  exist  Such  places  are  very  difficult  to 
ventilate,  and  must  frequently  be  the  source  of  malarious 
exhalations. 

Amongst  other  proposals  which  have  been  made  it  has 
been  suggested,  that  when  a  good  natural  soil  containing 
carbon  does  not  exist  the  site  of  the  proposed  cemetery 
should  be  excavated  to  the  depth  of  about  12  feet,  and  then 
filled  up  with  an  artificial  soil  composed  of  carbon,  lime, 
and  sand.  The  existence  of  carbon  in  the  soil  would 
remove  any  danger  of  water  pollution  through  filtration 
from  the  cemetery,  while  the  Hme  would  tend  to  accelerate 
the  resolution  of  the  decaying  matter  into  its  original 
elements.  This  is  Dr  Richardson's  proposal,  and  he  further 
adds  that  the  cemetery  should  be  planted  with  quickgrow- 
ing  shrubs  and  ornamental  grasses,  the  trees  being  confined 
to  an  encircling  belt  of  wood,  and  a  series  of  memorial 
tablets  in  an  adjacent  edifice  being  substituted  for  tomb- 


stones and  mouoments.  He  fmrther  points  out  that  witii  sneli 
a  method  the  cemetery  might  be  renovated  after  a  eartain 
number  of  years  by  substituting  freshly-prepared  soil  for  iha 
old.  But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  advantage  in  this. 
There  must  always  be  open  spaces  in  and  around  our  citiea 
for  the  sake  of  fresh  air,  and  aoemetery  in  which  intermenta 
have  ceased  for  some  years,  and  in  which  the  ornamental 
plantations  were  kept  in  good  order,  would  form  a  naefol 
park  or  gard^L  In  the  disposal  of  our  dead  fueling  must 
always  be  allowed  to  be  a  oonsideraUe  factor  in  the 
arguments  for  the  adoption  of  any  given  jdan,  and  it 
appears  that  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  would 
be  an  amount  of  disUke  to  any  method  which  did  not 
assign  to  our  dead  something  like  a  lasting  place  of 
interment  This  feeling  does  not  by  any  means  exis*  in 
some  of  the  countries  of  the  Continent  In  one  of  the 
cemeteiias  of  Naples  numeroos  burials  take  place  in  a  aeiiea 
of  365  pits.  One  pit  is  opened  each  day,  ih%  dead  are  laid 
in  it,  mod  it  is  filled  with  an  earth  oontaining  a  hatg^ 
quantity  of  lime.  A  year  after  the  pit  is  reopoied,  the 
earth  with^ts  contents,  now  almost  entirely  iecuyeA,  ia 
removed,  fresh  earth  is  placed  in  its  stead,  and  the  pii  ia 
again  ready  for  new  interments. 

The  chief  cemeteries  of  London  axe  Kensal  <3teen 
Cemetery  on  the  Harrow  Boad,  about  S^  milea  foom 
Paddington,  which  has  an  area  of  18  acres  and  already 
contains  the  remains  of  70,000  dead;  Highgate  CSemeteiy, 
which  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  l£e  sl^>e  of  High- 
gate Hill,  and  commands  one  of  the  best  views  of  London ; 
the  cemetery  at  Abney  Park  (once  the  residence  of  Dr 
Watts),  which  is  adorned  with  very  fine  plantationa  oi  old 
growth ;  the  Norwood  and  Nunhead  coneteries  to  the  aouih 
of  London  j  the  West  London  Cemetery  at  Brompton  ;  the 
cemeteries  at  Hford  and  Leytonstone  in  Essex ;  the  Yiofcoria 
Cemetery  and  the  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery  in  East  London ; 
and  at  a  still  greater  distance,  and  generally  aoceaaible 
only  by  railway,  the  great  cemetery  at  Woking  near  Oinld- 
lord  in  Surrey,  and  the  cemetery  at  Colney  Hatch.  The 
general  plan  of  all  these  cemeteries  is  the  same,  a  par^ 
with  broad  paths  either  laid  out  in  curved  lines  aa  at 
Kensal  Green  and  Highgate,  or  crossing  each  at  right 
angles  as  in  the  case  of  the  West  London  Cemetery.  The 
ground  on  eaoh  side  of  these  paths  is  marked  off^nto  grave 


FiQ.  Lowest  London  Cemetery,  Brampton. 

spaces,  and  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted  in  the  intervals 
between  them.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  cnralor^a 
residence  and  one  or  more  chapels,  and  usually  there  is 
also  a  range  of  catacombs,  massive  structures  containing  in 
their  corridors  recesses  for  the  reception  of  coffins,  geneially 
closed  only  by  an  iron  grating.  The  provincial  cemeteries 
in  the  main  features  of  their  arrangements  reeemUe  thoee 
of  the  metropob's.  One  of  the  most  remarkaMe  is  St 
James's  Cemetery  at  Liverpool,  which  occupies  a  deeerted 
quarry.  The  face  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  quarry  ie 
traversed  by  ascending  gradients  off  which  open  oitaoomba 
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lonncd  in  the  living  roek, — a  mII  Modrtone ;  iha  gronnd 
bdow  ia  planted  wifc|i  trees,  amongst  which  atand  hondredi 
of  graveatoneai  The  main  approach  on  the  north  aide  ia> 
tluooj^  a  tonnely  above  which,  on  a  projecting  rook,  atasda 
UiA  cemetery  chapel,  built  .in  the  form  of  a  small  Doric 
tempie  with  tetraatyle  portiboes.  Its  situation,  though 
Toy  picturesque,  is  an  objectionable  one^  for  nO  cemetery 
slioold  ever  be  constructed  in  a  deep  hollow.  Many  of 
iiie  cities  of  America  possess  very  fine  cemeteries.  One  of 
tiks  largest  is  that  of  Mount  Auburn  near  Boston,  which 
occupies  upwanls  of  110  acres  of  undulating  ground  on 
the  bank  of  the  Charles  Biyer.  It  is  f onned  out  of  an  old 
and  well-wooded  estate,  and  consequently,  unlike  meet 
modem  cemeteries,  its  plantations  oonaist  of  large  well- 
grown  treea 

The  chief  cemetery  of  Fkris  is  that  of  Ptola  Chaise,  the 
prototype  of  the  garden  cemeteries  of  Western  Europe,  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  celebrated  confessor  of  Louis  AIY., 
to  whom  as  rector  of  the  Jesuits  of  Peris  it  once  belonged 
It  was  laid  out  as  a  cemetery  in  1804.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  200  acres,  and  oonfains  16,000  monuments,  including 
those  of  aU  the  great  men  of  France  of  the  present 
century — marshals,  generals,  ministers,  poets,  painters, 
men  of  science  and  lettera,  actors,  and  musicians.  Twice 
the  cemetery  and  the  a^ieoent  heights  ha^e  been  the  scene 
of  a  desperate  struggle;  in  1814  they  were  stormed  by  a 
Bondan  column  during  the  attack  on  Paris  by  the  allies, 
and  in  1871  the  Communists  made  their  last  stand  among 
ike  tomba  of  Pto  k  Chaise;  900  of  them  fell  in  the 
defence  of  the  cemetery  or  were  shot  there  after  its  capture, 
and  200  of  them  were  buried  in  quicklime  in  one  huge 
graTs,  and  700  in  another.  There  are  other  demeteriee  at 
Mont  Pamasse  and  Montmartre,  besides  the  minor  burying- 
grounds  at  AuteuO,  BatignoUes,  Passy,  La  Yillett^  Ac 
la  consequence  of  all  these  cemeteries  being  more  or  less 
erowded,  a  great  cemetery  was  laid  out  in  1874  on  the 
pkte&u  of  M^ry  sur  Oise,  16.  miles  to  the  north  of  Peris, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway  linlL  It  incfudes 
within  its  circuit  fully  two  square  miles  of  ground  The 
?iench  cemetery  system  differs  in  many  respects  from  the 
Eo^h.  Erery  city  and  town  is  required  by  kw  to  provide 
a  burial-ground  beyond  its  barriers,  properly  laid  out  and 
planted,  and  situated  if  possibk  on  a  rising  ground  Each 
interment  must  take  place  in  a  separate  grare.  Thk, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  Paris,  where  w  dead  are 
haried,  forty  or  fifty  at  a  time,  in  tiie/o«Mt  eommuneit  the 
poor  being  interred  gratuitously,  and  a  charge  of  20  francs 
being  made  in  aU  other  cases.  The  fosse  is  filled  and  left 
undisturbed  for  five  years,  then  sll  crossee  and  other 
memoriak  are  removed,  the  level  of  the  ground  ii  raised  4 
or  5  feet  by  fresh  earth  and  interments  begin  again.  For 
a  fee  of  50  francs  a  concession,  iemporaire  for  ten  years  can 
be  obtained,  but  where  it  is  desired  to  erect  a  permanent 
monument  die  ground'must  be  bought  by  the  executors  of 
the  deceased  In  Paris  the  undertakers'  trade  is  the  mono- 
poly of  a  company,  the  SocUU  des  pompes  funi(>ret,  which 
in  return  for  its  privilejges  k  required  to  give  a  free  burial 
to  the  poor. 

The  LeichmKaOsir,  or  dead-houses,  of  Frankfort  and 
Munich  form  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  cemeteries  of  these 
cztiea  The  object  of  their  founders  was  twofold, — (1)  to  ob- 
viate even  the  remotest  danger  of  premature  interment,  and 
(2)  to  offer  a  respectabk  place  for  the  reception  of  the  dead, 
m  order  to  remove  the  corpse  from  the  confined  dwellings  of 
Ike  survivors.  At  Frankfort  the  dead-house  (fig.  2)  occu- 
pies one  of  the  wings  of  the  propybeum.  which  forms  the 
main  entrance  to  the  cemetery.  It  consists  of  the  warder's 
loom  B,  where  an  attendant  is  always  on  duty,  on  each  side 
e(  which  there  are  five  rooms  A,  A,  well  ventilated,  kept  at 
CD  «veo  temperature,  and  each  provided  with  a  bier  on  which 


a  corpse  can  be  laid     On  one  of  the  fingers  k  pkced  aring 
connected  by  a  light  cord  with  a  bell  which  han^i  outiida 
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in  the  warder's  room.  The  use  of  the  dead-house  ii 
voluntary.  The  bodies  deposited  there  are  inspected  at 
regular  intervak  by  a  medical  officer,  and  the  warder  ii 
always  on  the  watch  for  the  ringing  of  the  warning  bell 
Cite  revival,  that  of  a  child,  has  taken  pkce  at  Frankfort 
The  Leichenhaus  of  Munich  k  situated  in  the  southen 
cemetery  outside  the  Sendling  Qate.  At  one  end  of  the 
cemetery  there  k  a  semi-droukr  building  with  an  opei 
colonnade  in  front  and  a  projection  behind,  which  oontaim 
three  large  rooms  for  the  reception  of  the  dead  At  both 
Frankfort  and  Munich  great  cace  k  taken  that  the  attend* 
ante  receire  the  dead  confided  to  them  with  respect,  and 
no  interment  k  permitted  until  the  first  signs  of  decomt 
poeition  appear ;  the  relativee  then  assemble  in  one  of  the 
halk  acyoining  the  Leichenhaus,  and  the  funeral  takei 
place.  In  any  case  there  k,  with  ordinary  care,  littk  feai 
of  premature  interment,  but  in  another  way  such  placee  of 
deposit  for  the  dead  lire  of  great  use  in  large  towns,  as  they 
prevent  the  evil  effects  which  result  from  the  prolonged 
retention  of  the  dead  among  the  living.  Mortuaries  for 
thk  purpose  are  now  established  in  many  places  In 
Engknd 

Of  the  cemeteries  still  in  use  in  Southern  Europe  the 
catacombs  of  Sicily  are  the  moet  curious.  There  is  one 
of  these  under  the  old ,  Capuchin  monastery  of  Ziza  near 
Palermo,  where  in  four  krge  airy  subterranean  corridors 
^000  corpses  are  ranged  in  niches  in  the  wall,  many  of 
them  shrunk  up  into  the  moet  grotesque  attitudes,  or 
hanging  with  pendent  limbe  and  head  from  their  places. 
As  a  preparation  for  the  niche,  the  body  k  desiccatoi  in  a 
kind  of  oven,  and  then  dressed  as  in  life  and  raked  into 
its  place  in  the  wall  At  the  end  of  the  principal  corridor 
at  Ziza  Uiere  is  an  altar  strangely  ornamented  with  a  kind 
of  mosaic  of  human  skulk  and  bones. 

Cemeteries  have  been  in  use  among  many  Eastern  nations 
from  time  immemorial.  In  China,  the  high  grounds  near 
Canton  and  Macao  are  crowded  with  tombs,  many  of  them 
being  in  the  fonn  of  small  tumuli,  with  a  low  encircling 
wall,  forcibly  recalling  the  ringed  barrows  of  Western 
Europe.  But  the  most  picturesque  cemeteries  in  Hie  world 
are  those  of  the  Turks.  From  them  it  was,  perhaps,  that 
the  first  idea  of  the  modem  cemetery,  with  its  ornamental 
pkntations,  was  derived.  Around  Constantinople  the 
cemeteries  form  vast  tracts  of  cypress  woods,  under  whose 
branches  stand   thousands  of  tombstone&     A   grave  k 
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naTW  reopened ;  a  new  reeting-plaee  k  f onned  for  every 
one^  and  lo  the  dead  now  ooonpy  a  wider  territory  than 
tbat  which  iii  ooTered  hy  the  hcoxies  of  the  living.  The 
Turks  betieve  that  till  the  body  is.  baried  the  soul  is  in  a 
state  of  discomfort)  and  the  funeral,  therefore,  takes  place 
ss  soon  as  possible  after  death.  No  coffin  is  used,  the 
body  is  laid  in  the  grave,  a  few  boards  are  ananged  round 
it,  and  then  the  earth  is  shovdled  in,  care  being  taken  to 
leave  a  small  opening  extending  from  the  head  of  the  corpse 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  an  opening  not  unfrequently 
enlarged  by  dogs  and  other  beasts  which  plunder  the  grave. 
A  tombstone  of  white  marble  is  then  erected,  surmounted 
by  a  carved  turban  in  the  case  of  a  man,  and  ornamented 
by  a  palm  branch  in  low  relief  if  the  grave  is  that  of  a 
woman.  The  turban  by  its  varying  form  indicates  not 
only  the  rank  of  the  sleeper  bebw,  but  alio  the  period  of 
his  death,  for  the  fashion  of  the  Turkish  head-dress  is  always 
changing.  A  cypress  ii  usually  planted  beside  the  grave, 
its  odour  being  supposed  to  neutralise  any  noxious  exhala- 
tions from  the  ground,  and  thus  every  cemetery  is  a  forest, 
where  by  day  hundreds  of  turtle  doves  are  on  the  wing  or 
perching  on  the  trees,  and  where,  bats  and  owk  swarm 
undisturbed  at  night  Especially  for  the  Turkish  women 
the  cemeteries  are  a  favourite  resort,  and  some  of  them  are 
always  to  be  seen  praying  beside  the  narrow  openings  that 
lead  down  into  a  parent's,  a  husband's,  or  a  brother^s  grave. 
Some  of  the  other  oemeteries  of  Constantinople  contrast 
rather  un&vourably  with  the  simple  dignity  of  those 
which  belong  to  tiie. Turks.  That  of  the  Annenians 
abounds  with  bas-rdiefs  which  show  the  manner  of  l£e 
death  of  whoever  is  buried  below,  and  on  these  singular 
tombstones  there  are  frequent  representations  of  men  being 
decapitated  or  hanging  on  the  i^Jlows. 

See  <m  this  nbject  Tmriona  porliAmenttiy  papers  iwoed  dnoe  1848, 
Loadon  on  CfmuUrf  InUrm^nt,  the  reports  of  the  chief  cemetery 
oompukies»  and  the  disoiuaions  on  onr  oemeteiy  ijratem  in  reference 
to  cremation  in  the  Contemporary  JUoUw  and  other  periodicala 
(1874-1876).  Books  of  irarel  contain  numarous  deeonptiona  of 
remark&Ue  foreign  oemeteries.  (A.  u.  A.) 

CENCI,  Beateiob  (158S-1599),  called  <<  The  Fair 
Parridde,"  was  the  daughter  of  Francesco  Cenci  (1527- 
1598),  a  Boman  gentleman,  no  less  notorious  for  his 
wtelth  and  talents  than  for  the  shameless  depravity  of  his 
life  and  character.  Bom  during  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the 
troops  of  the  Constable  BourlwA,  Francesco  Cend  began 
early  to  be  talked  of  as  a  man  who  cared  little  for  law  and 
less  for  public  (q»inion,  and  whom  it  were  better  to  serve 
than  to  offend.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Cardinal  Cend,  who, 
as  financial  minister  under  Pius  Y.,  had  contrived  in  that 
capacity  to  amass  an  immense  fortune.  This  enabled  his 
heir  to  defy  the  law ;  condemned  on  several  ocoadons  for 
murden  and  unnatural  crimes,  Francesco  Cenci  had  always 
managed  to  escape  sentence  by  the  timely  administration 
of  enormous  bribes.  He  was,  therefore,  a  very  profitable 
criminal,  and  one  with  whom  several  popes  in  succession 
found  it  to  their  interest  to  deal  gently.  A  man  of  great 
force  of  character  and  at  the  same  time  of  boundless 
passions,  in  the  service  of  which  his  fine  intellect  and 
indomitable  courage  were  wholly  empbyed,  he  was  one  of 
those  personalities,  interesting  by  sheer  weight  of  depravity, 
in  wluch  the  Italy  of  the  Benaissance  abounded.  He  is 
distinguishable,  however,  from  his  rivals  in  villainy  by  an 
entire  absence  of  ambition  except  of  a  sensual  kind 

The  pampering  of  his  every  appetite  would  seem  to 
have  induced  in  him  its  natural  result, — ^the  infinite  per- 
versity known  to  psychologists  as  a  common  consequence 
of  the  weariness  that  follows  satiety.  Francesco  Cend 
was  twice  married ;  by  his  first  wife  he  had  had  seven 
children,  one  of  whom  had  died  in  infancy ;  his  second 
wife^  Lucrezia  Petroni,  waa  cfaildleas.    One  c^  the  strangest 


sides  of  his  horrible  character  was  the  intensity  of  hatred 
with  which  he  regarded  his  surviving  children.  The  three 
eldest,  Giacomo,  Cristof oro,  and  Rocoo,  he  had  Bent  to  a 
Spaniish  university,  where  he  kept  them  penniless  and  starv- 
ing, till  they  could  bear  no  moz^e,  and  tttumed.  His  eon- 
duct  towards  them  remained  unchanged.  Shortly  before 
the  commencement  of  that  episode  of  his  life  wiUi  which 
the  name  of  his  daughter  Beatrice  is  inseparably  oonnected, 
he  was  imprisoned  for  the  third  and  last  time^  and  his 
three  sons  presented  a  petition  to  the  Pope  regnant, 
Clement  YKL,  imploring  him,  for  the  sake  cS  tiie 
honour  of  their  houss^  to  make  an  end  of  their  father. 
Clement,  however,  wanted  money,  and  Francesco  Cenci 
was  released.  His  hate  i<x  hb  diildren  was  by  no  means 
lessened  by  this  circumstance.  Of  his  soni/he  never  spoke 
but  with  curses ;  his  two  daughtera  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  beating  violently.  The  elder  sister,  however,  found 
means  to  get  a  petition  presented  to  Clement,  in  whidt 
she  prayed  to  be  removed  to  a  convent  The  Pope  took 
pity  on  her,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  a  gentleman  of 
Ghibbb,  obliging  her  father  to  dower  her  lai^y.  Cend 
was  furious.  He  shut  his  daughter  Beatrice,  then  aged 
fourteen,  in  a  londy  room,  where  he  visited  her  to  bnng 
her  food,  to  beat  her,  and  to  revile  her  with  her  skter's 
flight  It  is  said  that  if  was  in  this  place  and  under 
these  circumstances  that  Francesco  Cend  oonoeived  the 
monstrous  passion  that  resulted  in  his  death. 

MeanwhUe  Rocoo  Cend  had  been  assassinated,  and  a 
year  afterwards  his  brother  Cristoforo  met  with  a  like 
fate.  Thereafter  Francesco  Cend,  whose  joy  at  the  news 
of  hu  sons'  death  is  reoorded  to  have  been  awful,  ceased 
not  to  tortmfe  his  unhappy  wife  and  unhappier  daughter  to 
the  utmost  The  ordeal  must  indeed  have  been  a  terrible 
one  that  could  have  transformed  the  gay  light-hearted  girl- 
humorist  into  the  grand  woman  who  was  afterwards  to 
play  such  a  notable  part  in  crime  and  expiation.  The 
iccounts  of  Cend's  conduct  with  her  are  not  to  be  repeated. 
Meanwhile,  hc^ever,  a  certain  cardinal,  Monsignor  Guerrs, 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  Rome,  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Palazzo  Cend 
whenever  Francesco  left  it  Maddened  by  the  failure  of  a 
petition  for  the  redress  of  their  wrongs,  whidi  they  had 
addressed  to  Clement,  and  which  had  miscarried,  Lucresa 
and  Beatrice  turned  for  aid  to  the  cardinal,  and  com* 
municated  to  him  their  design  of  ending  their  troubles  by 
the  murder  of  the  author  of  them.  The  cardinal  allowed 
himsdf  to  be  perauaded  j  he  lost  no  time  in  sounding 
Giacomo  Cend,  the  elder  brother,  and,  after  Francesco, 
head  of  the  house,  without  whose  consent  nothing  could  be 
attempted.  Meetings  were  held  in  a  room  in^the  cardinsTs 
palace,  and  the  advice  of  Lucrezia  and  Beatrice  was  taken 
on  all  points.  For  the  execution  of  the  design  determined 
on,  choice  was  made  of  two  of  Cenci's  vassals,  Olimpio  and 
Marzio,  both  of  whom  were  violently  incensed  against  their 
master, — Marzio  out  of  pity  for  his  mistresses,  and  Olimp'o 
for  his  own  wrong's  sake.  It  was  at  fint  proposed  to 
doak  the  murder  in  an  attack  and  robbery  by  banditti 
A  dozen  men  were  to  be  hdd  in  readiness  to  stop 
Francesco  Cend  on  his  way  to  Petrella,  a  fief  within  the 
Neapolitan  frontier,  whether  he  was  wont  to  betake  himself 
in  the  summer.  An  enormous  ransom  was  to  be  asked, 
with  the  altexiiative  of  death;  the  mother  and  daughter 
were  to  return  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  sum;  and  the 
assassins  were  to  carry  their  threat  into  execution.  Bui 
the  scheme  miscarried ;  Francesco  readied  Petrella  in  safety^ 
and  the  conspiraton  were  forced  to  arrange  other  combinsr 

tiODS. 

The  old  man's  treatment  of  his  wife  and  daughter  grew 
worse  daily.  He  is  said  to  have  pretended  that  he  believed 
them  pleaised  and  happy  in  his  gray  hairs  and  declining 
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yean,  and  to  have  tonnented  tliem  with  an  incomparable 
iagennity  and  ferocitj.  Beatrice  at  last  found  meana  to 
communicate  with  Monaignor  Qnerra,  and  it  was  agreed 
that,  for  the  som  of  a  thousand  piastres,  one-third  to  be 
paid  by  the  oodinal  and  the  rest  by  Beatrice  and  Lucrezia, 
Olimpio  and  Marzio  *  should  enter  the  castle  and  kill 
Fiattoeflco  in  his  bed.  On  September  9, 1588,  accordingly, 
a  strcmg  opiate  having  been  dexterously  administered  to  the 
tjrant^  the  asHaMina  were  introduced  into  hia  chamber  by 
Beatrioe  henell  Herb  they  were  orertaken  with  remorse ; 
the  ^lectacle  of  the  old  man  sleeping  was  too  much  for 
'Uiem;  and  they  retreated  without  accomplishing  their 
intent  Beatrice,  however,  whose  magnificent  personality 
had  risen  to  the  occasion,  received  them  vith  such  indigna 
tion,  that  they  returned  and  slew  the  sleeper,  much  aa  Jael 
had  siain  Sisera,  by  driving  a  lon^  nail  throng  the  eye 
into  the  brain,  maJung  assurance  doubly  sure  by  driving 
another  through  the  throat  When  this  was  done  Beatrice 
presented  them  with  a  purse  of  money,  and  clothed  Mando 
in  a  mantle  laced  with  gold,  which  had  belonged  to  her 
fa&er.  8he  and  Luoreda  then  withdrew  the  nails  from  the 
corpse,  which  they  folded  in  a  sheet,  and  dragged  through 
several  zooms  to  a  gallery  looking  into  an  unused  garden, 
whence  they  flung  it  into  the  branches  of  a  great  elder  tree 
that  grew  thereby.  This  gallery  was  us^  for  such  a 
purpose  as  would  lend  reality  to  the  story  they  intended 
to  tell,  of  Cenci'a  leaving  his  bed  to  repair  thither,  and 
of  his  slipping  and  falling  accidentally  into  the  branches 
below. 

Everything  occurred  as  Beatrice  and  her  mother  had 
foreeeen.  The  alarm  was  great,  but  Francesco's  death  was 
accounted  for  naturally  enough ;  his  remains  received  an 
honourable  burial,  and  the  two  women  returned  to  Bome, 
and  lived  tranquilly  there  for  several  months.  Suspicion, 
however,  had  been  excited  in  Naples  by  the  circumstances 
•f  the  event,  and  a  magistrate  was  sent  to  PetreUa,  who 
anested  all  Uie  people  employed  about  the  castle^  Among 
them  WIS  a  washerwoman  to  whom  Beatrice  had  given  the 
soiled  linen  from  Genet's  bed,  with  a  story  accounting 
in  quite  a  natural  way  tdt  the  presence  of  so  much 
Uood.  The  woman,  interrogated  as  to  the  credibility  of 
tiie  story,  threw  doubts  upon  it,  basing  her  opinion  on  the 
unusual  brightness  of  colour  of  the  marks.  Details  of  the 
interrogatory  were  sent  to  Rome,  but  no  notice  was  taken, 
and  Ineresia  and  her  children  remained  undisturbed, 
tfeanwhile^  however,  Monsignor  Gkierra,  as  soon  as  he  was 
informed  of  what  was  passing  at  Naples,  had  sent  out 
emissaries  charged  with  the  murder  of  Francesco  Cenci's 
saaaasins.  Olimpio  alone  had  been  dispatched.  Marzio, 
arrested  by  the  Neapolitan  Qovemment  several  months 
after  the  murder,  was  taken  to  Naples;  he  confessed 
ererjthing. 

On  information  being  conveyed  to  Rome,  Lucrezia  and 
htf  three  step-children,  Qiacomo,  Bernardo,  and  Beatrice 
Cenct,  were  arrested.  Lucrezia,  Giaoomo,  and  Bernardo 
were  takenr  to  the  Corte  Savella  prison,  while  Beatrice 
was  confined  to  the  Cenci  Palace,  and  guarded  strictly 
by  a  tioop  of  sbirri.  Marzio,  meanwhile,  was  brought 
from  Naples,  and  confronted  in  the  Corte  Savella  with 
Luorezia  and  her  daughter.  'The  nujeety  and  strength  of 
Beatrice  in  this  interview  were  such  that  the  old  vassal 
withdrew  his  confession,  and  chose  rather  to  expire  under 
torture  than  to  incriminate  his  mistresses  further.  In  the 
•IJtence  of  any  other  proof,  the  whole  of  the  Cenci  &mily 
^Qie  relegated  to  fiantf  Ang^o,  where  they  remained  for 
toYtnl  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Olimpio's 
•Maasm  was  ^rrested,  and  confessed  as  much  as  he  knew. 
Consignor  Querra  fled  from  Rome,  disguised  as  a  charcoal' 
homer,  and  Lucrezia  and  her  children  were  taken  back 
sflun  to  the  Corte  SaveUa. 


Put  to  the  torture,  Qiacomo  and  Bernardo  at  once  eon* 
fessed  the  crime  and  their  share  in  it  Lucrezia,  too,  who 
was  of  a  luxurious  habit  of  body,  was  not  able' to  enduro 
tho  torture  of  the  cord,  and  acknowledged  her  complicity 
also.  But  Beatrice  was  not  made  of  such  penetrable 
stufll  The  cord  made  no  impression  on  her  whatever, 
and  her  genius  and  force,  of  will  so  confounded  Moscati, 
the  judge  charged  with  her  interrogatory,  that  he  made 
her  the  subject  of  a  special  report  to  the  Pope.  The 
examination  was  committed  to  a  socond  of  sterner  reputa- 
tion, and  Beatrice  was  questioned  by  suspension  by  the 
hair.  WhUe  in  this  posture  her'  brothers  and  Lucrezia 
were  introduced  into  the  apartment  All  of  them  urged 
her  to  oonfesa  She  reproached  them  with  their  little  care 
for  the  honour  of  the  family,  but  at  last  consented.  She 
then  answered  the  judge's  questions,  denying  the  false  and 
explaining  the  truew  On  the  release  of  Beatrice  from  the 
torture  and  the  examination,  the  four  dined  and  spent  the 
evening  cheerfully  together.  Next  day  the  two  brothers 
were  taken  to  the  Tor  di  Nono,  the  women  remaining  in 
the  Corte  Savella ;  the  Pope,  having  read  the  papers,  had 
sentenced  them  to  immediate  death. 

Immense  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a  commutation  of 
the  sentence,  but  a  respite  of  twenty-five  days  was  all 
that  could  be  got  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  a  body  of 
advocates,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  jurist  Farinacci, 
presented  themselves  before  Gement,  to  plead  tho  cause 
of  the  accused  ;  the  Pope,  however,  refused  to  listen  to 
them,  and  Farinacci  alone  was  allowed  to  speak.  They 
left  their  briefs,  which  Clement  spent  the  night  in  read- 
ing. The  next  day  all  four  prisoners  were  ordered  to  be 
confined  au  teoret,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  of 
pardon.  But  a  scandalous  case  of  matricide  intervened ; 
the  assassin  fled,  and  the  Cenci  were  immolated  in  his 
stead,  Farinacci  succeeding  after  great  efforts  in  saving  tho 
life  of  Bernardo,  the  youngest  boy. 

On  the  11th  of  September  1599,  the  four  prisoners  were 
conveyed  to  the  scaffold.  Lucrezia  and  Beatrice  were  on 
foot ;  Giacomo  was  drawn  in  a  cart,  and  was  subjected 
the  whole  way  to  the  torture  of  the  pincers,  which  he  bore 
with  great  fortitude^  Bernardo,  who  was  young  and  long- 
haired, was  extremely  agitated,^  and  was  several  times  mis- 
taken for  Beatrice,  who  indeed  was  far  from  sharing  her 
brother's  weakness.  The  heat  was  intense,  the  excitement 
un|)aralleled,  the  crowd  enormous ;  several  deaths  from  fever 
and  sunstroke  are  said  to  have  occurred  during  the  day. 
Lucrezia  and  Beatrice  were  beheaded,  and  were  afterwards 
buried,  the  one  in  the  church  of  San  Giorgio,  the  other  in 
that  of  San  Pietro  in  Montaria  Giacomo  was  matdolatO'^ 
killed  with  a  mace.  Bernardo,  who  fainted  several  tiines, 
was  removed  to  a  convent, — **  Oriental  precautious  **  being 
taken,  it  is  said,  to  prevent  his  disturbing  the  new  owners/ 
in  their  possession  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  his  house. 

Part  of  these  estates,  conveyed  to  a  cardinal  nephew  of 
Clement,  became  the  Villa  Barberini.  Therein  are  still 
preserved  the  portraits  of  Lucrezia  Petroni  and  of  Beatrice 
Cenci,  the  latter  of  which  is  said  to  be  by  Guide  Reni 
Shelley's  fine  tragedy  is  well  known ;  the  poet  has  dealt 
freely  with  much  of  his  material,  but  the  result  is  of 
unapproachable  excellence.  See  also  the  Chronique$  et 
Nouvdles  of  H.  Beyle,  whose  account  of  the  Cenci  forms  a 
remarkable  page  in  a  remarkable  book. 

CENEDA,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Treviso,  Northern 
Italy,  so  called  from  the  city  of  the  same  nam^  ..  Its  popu- 
lation has  varied  as  follows: — 1807,  22,718;.  1844, 
18,986;  1855,  37,510;  1862,  38,443.  It  is  a  highly 
picturesque  region  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  fertile  in  com 
and  wine,  the  white  kind  of  which  has  considerable  local 
celebrity.  The  olives  whidi  formerly  abounded  have 
almost  disappeared.    Thero  are  saline  spring9  near  ths 
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(own,  wliiok  are  among  tlie  richest  in  iodine  of  any 
known,  the  proportion  being  0*4032  of  iodine  in  10,000 
parts  oi  water.  They  are  much  nsed  by  the  inhabitants 
ol  the  neighbouring  distriots.  Hie  little  city  of  Ceneda 
is  charmingly  situated  on  the  last  slope  of  the  hills 
indined  from  west  to  east,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  especially  healthy.  The  Emperor  Berengarius  held 
a  court  of  pistice  here,  when  he  gave  by  diploma  to  the 
bishop  of  Ceneda,  which  had  its  own  body  of  statutes  com- 
piled in  1339  and  published  in  1609,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  whole  territory  lying  between  the  riTers  Piaye  and 
Liyenaa  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea.  In  the  cathedral,  a 
building  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century  on  the  site  of 
an  older  one,  there  are  some  not  very  remarkable  paintings 
ol  Falma  GioTine,  Bonifacio,  and  Tintoretta  The  town 
hall  has  some  good  frescoes  of  Pomponio  Amalteo  in  its 
**  loggia,"  and  a  curious  series  o'  portraits  within  of  the 
bishops  of  Ceneda,  and  another  of  the  Podetidtt,  with  the 
arms  of  each.  The  origin  of  the  city,  which  very  numerous 
finds  of  ums^  inscriptions,  coins,  lachrymatories,  and  other 
objecfts  proTe  to  haye  existed  under  the  Bomans,  is 
onoertain.  At  the  period  of  the  Gothic  and  Lombard 
iuTasions,  it  was  a  place  of  ^ome  military  importance. 
Alaric  fortified  it  strongly.  The  Emperor  Honorius  subse- 
quently gave  it  with  the  title  of  county  to  one  Maroellus. 
Attila  deyastated  it  in  460.  The  soTereignty  of  tl^e 
district  was  the  subject  of  long  contests  between  the 
nei^bouring  counts  of  Camino  and  the  bishops,  with  the 
gradual  result  of  subjecting  the  city  and  its'  district  to  the 
republic  of  Venice,  which,  however,  permitted  the  bishops 
and  the  ancient  council  of  notables  to  exeiroise  some  rights 
of  sovereignty  even  down  to  1776. 

It  should  be  added  that  Ceneda  has  recently  changed  its 
name  to  Yittorio.  This  absurd  abnegation  of  its  past 
lustory  has  had  some  little  show  of  reason  to  excuse  it. 
Ceneda  and  the  neighbouring  commune  of  Serravalle.were 
for  many  generations  hereditary  enemies.  When  the 
province  of  Venice  was  restored  to  Italy  it  was  determined, 
among  other  festive  and  fraternising  doings,  that  these  two 
communes  should  henceforth  form  but  one,  to  be  known  as 
Vittorio, — an  appellation  which  seems  to  haye  succeeded  in 
supplanting  the  old  hbtorical  name  more  entirely  tiian 
usually  occurs  in  similar  casesi 

CENSOR  (from  eenure,  to  estimate),  the  title  of  two 
magistrates  ^  the  highest  importance  in  the  Roman 
repnbli&  It  waa  their  duty  to  take  a  census  of  the  citizens, 
to  estimate  their  property  and  impose  taxes  in  proportion 
to  what  each  possessed,  and  to  punish  offences  not  only 
against  morality,  but  against  the  conventional  requirements 
of  Roman  custom,  lliey  took  cognlEanoe  of  bad  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  of  the  carrying  on  of  any  occupation 
which  was  considered  disgraceful,  of  luxuriousness,  of 
oelibaoy,  and  of  many  other  matters  of  a  similar  kind.  If 
the  offender  was  a  senator,  they  might  remove  him  from 
the  senate ;  'if  equet,  they  might  take  from  him  his  horse, 
they  might  expel  him  from  his  tribe,  and  tEey  might 
lower  him  to  nrarian  rank.  There  was,  however,  an  appeal 
from  their  decisions  to  an  assembly  of  the  people ;  and 
they  could  only  punish  a  citisen  for  some  definite  fault, 
which  they  were  bound  to  declare  in  their  list  The 
censors  also  appointed  the  princepa  ttnaiua,  and  filled  up 
all  vacancies  in  the  senate.  At  first  this  was  done  at  their 
own  dbcretion,  but  afterwards  they  were  controlled  by  the 
lex  C^vtnta,. which  bound  them  to  choose  ex-magistrates  in 
the  order  of  their  rank.  The  censors  also  let  out  the  taxes 
to  farm ;  and  they  took  charge  of  all  public  buQdings, 
roads,  and  aqueducts,  and  undertook  the  construction  of 
new  public  worka 

At  first  the  duratbn  of  the  censorship  was  five  years, 
hut  in  483  &a  the  dictator  ICameroinus  made  a  law 


restricting  it  to  a  year  and  a  half.  Upon  the  death  of 
either  censor  the  other  resigned,  and  a  new  election  waa 
held.  Originally  patricians  alone  were  eligible;  but  in. 
351  B.O.  the  plebeians  were  admitted.  The  censorship  waa 
instituted  in  443  B.a;  and  the  office  continued  to  the  time 
of  the  emperors.  Vespasian  and  his  son  took  the  title  ; 
and  the  last  who  bore  it  waa  the  brother  of  Constantine. 
The  emperor  generaDy  assumed  censorial  power  under  the 
title  of  morttm  prof/ecH, 

CENSUS  \b  now  almost  solely  used  to  denote  thai 
enumeration  of  the  people  made  at  intervals  in  most 
European  countries,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
British  Colonies  decennially.  The  term  had  its  origin  in 
Rome,  where  a  group  of  the  many  functions  performed  hj 
the  high  officer  called  censor  received  the  name  of  ceiuuB, 
An  enumeration  of  the  people  was  only  one  of  them,  bu^ 
they  were  chiefiy  of  a  statiitical  ehanoter.  They  vreie 
especially  directed  to  fiscal  objects ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  enumeration  of  the  people  was  then  deemed  of 
value  as  a  source  of  statistical  knowledge  which  mi^ 
influence  morals  and  legislation.  It  was  oonneoted  ^^kk 
the  Servian  constitution,  which  apportioned  the  zi^^ita  and 
duties  of  dtiaens  to  the  amount  A  proper^,  dividing  them 
into  six  classes,  which  were  subdividea  into  oentoriea  by  & 
mixed  ratio  of  wealth  and  numbers.  Had  the  enumeration 
been  deemed  of  value  for  any  such  other  purposes,  beside* 
the  adjustment  of  ri^ts  and  obligations,  as  those  for 
which  statistical  knowledge  la  now  deemed  so  valnablo^ 
the  notices  preserved  of  tiie  vast  collection  of  statistical 
facta  thus  made  would  have  been  less  scanty  and  meagre^ 
and  we  should  not  have  found  it  so  impracticable  to  come 
to  any  condusion  about  the  population  and  extent  of  th* 
city  of  Rome  itself.  Hie  Roman  eensos  must  have  boea 
minute  and  f  ulL  It  indicated  not  only  the  number  and 
respective  classes  of  all  free  perscms,  but  their  domeatia 
position  as  huabands  and  wives,  Others  and  mothers^  and 
sons  and  daughters.  The  slaves  and  freedmen  vrara 
indicated  in  connection  with  the  possessions  of  the  bead 
of  the  house,  and  landed  property  was  analyied  into 
several  classes  according  t6  its  character  and  prodnoa. 
The  important  practical  effect  of  the  eensua  caused  it  to 
be  conducted  at  intervals  generally  so  frequent  aa  every 
fifth  year.  It  was  followed  by  a  saerifioe  of  purification 
or  lustration,  whence  the  term  of  five  years  came  to  bo 
designated  a  lustrum.  There  were  highly  penal  consequenoee 
to  the  citiaen  who  neglected  his  registration  for  the  eensua^ 
to  whom  aa  an  unregistered  person  the  name  of  incensus 
was  given.  From  tiie  mixed  functions  to  whidi  it  waa 
applied  we  have  the  word  used  among  the  Romans  to 
signify  the  patrimony  or  property  qualification  of  a  parti- 
cniar  grado — as  eetuut  tetuitoritti  and  emtu9  ^quetter; 
and  we  have  it  employed  in  later  times  to  indicate  taxation. 
Hence  eenttu  dominioatus,  implying  a  feudal  tax  to  the 
superior,  and  eemtu  dvpHcahu,  a  double  tax  or  feudal 
casualty ;  and  the  word  e$nae^  used  by  old  EngUsh  wziters, 
was  abbreviated  in  modem  use  into  «m. 

While  the  word  census  was  thus  applied  to  the  taFation 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  wiU  readily  be  understood  that  in 
its  modern  sense  it  received  no  practical  implication,  aince 
neither  taxation  nor  the  a4justment  of  social  rank  required 
a  numbering  of  the  people ;  and  the  statistic  or  economic 
ends  of  such  a  process  were  as  littie  known  as  they  had 
been  to  the  Romans.  Under  the  deepotio  Oovemments  of 
the  Continent,  however,  the  tendency  to  central  organi»> 
tion  for  purposes  of  administration  and  police  prepared  the 
way  for  statistical  inquiries  into  the  numbers  of  tibe 
inhabitants  of  particular  areas  whenever  there  should  oooor 
an  occasion  for  enumerating  them.  Itwas  in  Britain, 
with  its  abstinent  Government  and  unrestrained  peopls^ 
that  the  want  of  population  statistics  became  most  flaffnui^y 
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tfaaty'long  »fter  Adam  Smith's  time,  the  nmnber  of  the 
iDhahitantft  of  thv  Britiah  empire  could  only  be  gneMed  et 
M  the  popalooBiieie  of  Ohina  ia  et  the  pieaent  day ;  aod, 
if  in  an  matten  of  atatiaticB,  which  haye  their  own  aimple 
sdntion  through  apeoiile  inqniiy,  the  goeaaea  aboat  the 
popolation  of  the  empire  were  not  only  vagae  but  eztrayap 
gantly  oontradiotoiy.  Daring  the  18th  oentnry,  the  moat 
trostworthy  geographers  were  generally  thoae  who  did  not 
Teniue  on  an  estate  of  the  population  OTen  in  thoae 
Earopaan  atatea  which  had  the  best  means  of  emuneratioo 
it  their  oommand. 

Hie  lint  effort  to  take  a  eenaoa  of  the  poDolation  of 
Qieat  Britain  was  made  in  1801  $  it  did  not  tiien  extend 
to  Irebnd.  The  aoooeaa  n^oh  attended  thlH  and  the  two 
fOffw^'Bg  efforts  waa  mainly  owing  to  the  seal  and  ability 
of  Mr  Biekman,  the  asaiatant-cbric  of  the  Honae  of 
Oommow.  Where  there  ia  an  organisation  like  thtt  of 
mtny  in  the  Bnropean  states  fOr  preaerving  a  constant 
official  record  of  all  the  flaotnatioaa  of  the  population,  not 
only  in  their  abeolnte  numbers  throughout  a  whole  territory, 
bat  in  the  relatiTe  Bombera  in  its  respective  parts  aa  they 
Dty  be  affeeted  by  fluctuationa,  aystematio  arrangements 
an  thus  prepared  not  only  for  obtaining  a  general  census 
It  any  one  mookent^  but  for  checking  ita  accuracy  and 
duttfying  ita  elementiL  But  to  deal  at  once  with  the  raw 
material  in  the  self-governed  BKtiah  empire  required  great 
I  ingmuity  and  aagaoty.  A  census,  to  be  accurate,  must 
I  b»  taken  on  a  nniform  system,  and  must  be  taken 
I  nsnltaneously.  Any  enumeration  going  over  a  tract  of 
tise,  were  it  but  two  days,  must  be  more  or  less  inaccurate, 
and  destitate  of  the  means  of  correcting  its  own  inaccuraciea. 
Baiidea  the  mere  abatraet  numbera  of  the  people,  there  ia 
much  ooUateral  information  to  be  recorded.  Thia,  besides 
ill  own  intrinsic  value,  ia  necessary  as  a  check  on  the 
Qombers ;  since  a  distribution  into  elements  aooording  to 
8BZ,  sge,  social  copdition',  occupation,  and  the  like,  affords 
I  aalf-aciing  control  on  the  aoouracy  of  mere  figures.  In  a 
oauaa,  initoed,  it  ia  a  |imple  rule,  that  the  information 
ratonied  ahould  be  extended  aa  far  beyond  the  main  facta 
It  with  aaf  ety  to  theae  it  can  be  carried.  The  tendency 
towizds  complesity  in  the  nature  of  the  returns  must 
ihrajs  be  checked  by  the  liabih'ty  of  the  people  at  large  to 
make  blunders  and  create  confusion  where  they  are  required 
(0  stteet  facta  not  of  the  moat  obvioua  nature,  and  by  the 
difieolty  of  getting  a  number  of  subordinate  officers  to 
anderatand  and  cany  out  a  complex  classification.  Hence 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  classification 
aeoording  to  Occupation,  from  its  complex  intermixhire 
with  the  daasification  aooording  to  families.  Thus,  in  the 
int  census,  there  was  an  attempt  to  classify  the  people 
voder  three  divisions — (1)  persons  chiefiy  employed  in 
agneoltnre^  (2)  persons  chieflv  employed  in  trade,  manu- 
futorea,  or  hanmcraft,  and  (3)  all  other  persons  not  com- 
pdied  in  the  two  preceding  dassea  But  Mr  Rickman 
found  the  returns  nnsatis&ctory,  from  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  **  whether  the  f emsles  of  the  family,  children,  and 
aamnts  wen  to  be  classed  aa  of  no  occupation,  or  of  the 
oeoopatiou  of  the  adult  malea  of  the  family."  In  the  two 
sobaeqaent  enumerations,  the  rule  adopted  was  to  record 
titt  occupation  of  the  head  of  the  family ;  but  here  comes 
a  new  dement  of  confusion,  in  the  difficulty  of  defining 
the  head  of  a  family.  Experience,  and  an  anxious  desire 
to  combine  simplicity  and  comprehensiveneas  in  the  returns, 
were  the  only  means  by  whidi  such  difficulties  could  be 


enumerations  of  18il  and  1851  in  England  were 
mveh  ^cilitated  by  the  uniform  aystem  of  registration  of 
lartha,  Biarriage8,.and  deaths  which  came  into  operation  on 
lal  July  1837,  and  which  not  only  afforded  the  means  of 


cheeking  the  aoeuracy  of  Hie  refauna,  but  provided  e 
prompt  and  akilled  machinery  aoeuatomed  to  atatiaticaX 
>ork.  Far  more  dependence  eould  now  be  plaoed  on  the 
discretion  and  aUll  of  the  offioera  to  whom  the  local  dutiea 
were  committed ;  and  the  retnma  were  made  more  minnte 
and  complete.  In  Bcotland  it  waa  neceeaary  to^  adopt  the 
method  of  employing  the  parish  schoolmasters  to  perform 
the  local  duty  of  enumeratiog  the  population  in  the 
country  districts.  In  Ireland  the  first  attempt  at  a  general 
census  waa  made  in  1811,  but  it  was  decidedly  unsuccess- 
ful. It  waa  repeated  in  1821,  but  went  no  further  than  a 
bare  enumeration  of  doubtful  accuracy.  The  census  taken 
there  in  1831  waa  aubject  to  correction  in  1834,  to  make 
it  the  basiB  of  the  new  system  ol  national  education.  In 
the  two  subsequent  enumerations  the  aid  of  the  admirable 
constabulary  force,  and  the  use  of  an  ordnance  anrvey, 
neariy  complete  in  1841,  went  far  to  supply  the  want  c' 
permanent  local  statistical  machinery. 

The  census  of  1851  was  taken  on  the  31  st  day  of  March, 
the  preyiously  distributed  schedulee  being  then  ooUected 
They  embraced  a  return  of  the  local  and  other  conditions 
of  the  population  during  the  preceding  night. 

*'  At  ^  present  oeniafl,"  aay  the  cominiaiionera,  "  it  was  retolyed 
to  exhiUt^  not  merely  the  atatUtact,  m  before,  of  pariehea,  and 
more  oompletelr  of  parliamentanr  and  mnniciral  borongha^  but  alio 
of  audi  other  laige  towna  in  England  and  Bcotland  as  apneared 
soffidentlr  important  for  separate  mention,  and  of  all  the  eooleeias' 
tical  distiioti  and  new  ecclesiastical  pariskes  whiob,  under  tke  pro> 
▼ision  of  Tarions  Acta  of  Parliament,  bare,  dnring  the  last  forty 
years,  been  created  in  England  and  Wales.  In  addition  also  to  the 
inqoiry  oonoeming  the  ooonpation,  a^»  and  birthplace  ri  the 
popnlation.  it  waa  determined  to  ascertain  the  Tarions  relationships 
(sach  aa  hnsband.  wife^  son,  dan^terX  the  dril  condition  (as 
mairied,  namarrieo,  widower,  or  widow),  and  the  nnmber  of  persona 
blind,  deaf;  and  dambw"  k 

Another  novel  feature  in  the  cenana  of  1851  waa  an 
attempt  to  supply  the  statiatica  of  the  ecdeaiaatioal  and 
educational  condition  of  the  country.  It  stated  the 
amount  of  church  acconmiodation  at  the  command  of  each 
religioua  denomination;  while  a  return  waa  procured  of 
thoee  jn  attendance  in  the  aeveral  churchea  on  Sunday, 
3''th  March.  The  attendance  throughout  thirfy-five 
religioua  communitiea  in  England  on  that  forenoon  was 
returned  aa  4,428,338,  of  which  the  proportion  assigned 
to  the  Church  of  Engkmd  was  3,371»733.  The  returns 
for  ScoUani,  admittedly  very  impeifeot^  give  a  total  of 
943,951,  of  which  351,454  belonged  to  the  Established 
Church.  The  EngUsh  report  waa  accompanied  by  an  ela- ' 
borate  history  of  the  several  religious  communities. 

The  enumerations  in  Ireland  exhibit  statistical  noveltiei 
of  a  totally  different  kind.  In  1841  it  waa  resolved, 
aa  that  country  ao  totally  dopended  on  the  amount  of  its 
agricultural  produce,  to  obtain  the  statistice  of  ita  rural 
economy,  llie  surface  of  the  country  was  divided  undo* 
five  heads — arable,  plantations,  uncultivated,  towns,  and 
water  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  these  divisions,  a  return 
waa  niade  df  the  character  of  each  farm  or  other  agri- 
cultural allotment,  with  the  quantity  of  live  stock  and 
other  relevant  facts.  The  attempt  was  found  so  successful, 
that  it  was  renewed  with  more  full  effect  in  1851,  pro- 
ducing 727  tabular  folio  pagee  of  very  valuable  information. 

Centus  of  18$1. 
The  enumeration  in  1861  waa  the  seventh  census  of 
England,  and  was  taken  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Ee^strar-General,  under  the  powers  conferred  by  three  Acts 
of  Parliament,  applicable  respectively  to  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  By  this  census  it  was  found  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  was  29,321,288,  and  that  of 
each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  kingdom  was  as  follows  ^— 
England  and  Wales,  20,228,497;  Scotland,  3,096,808; 
I  Ireland  5,850,309 ;  islands  in  the  British  sous,  145,674. 
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IVepopdaiioB  of  Eo^and  And  Wales,  ezdading  the  por- 
taos  fd  the  annj,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad,  was 
S0,0M^24^  llie  annual  rate  of  increase  per  cent  of  the 
fopalatkOB  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  ten  years 
1651-61  was  0-55,  lis. :— England  and  Waloi,  114;  Scot- 
kad,  0^9;  Ireland,  (decrease),  1  '23 ;  and  islands  in  the 
BdtaA  teas,  0*02. 

The  local  machinerj  by  means  of  which  the  census  of 
Eai^andwas  taken  in  136 1  differed  in  no  material  respect 
from  that  employed  in  1851.  In  subdividing  the  country 
the  KgistrarB  were  to  see  that  the  enumeration  districts 
were  not  too  eztensiTe  or  too  populous;  they  were  not  to 
contain  more  than  200  houses  in  towns,  so  that  they  could 
bo  enumerated  by  an  active  man  within  the  compass  of 
a  single  day.  An  important  feature  consisted  of  the  publi- 
cation  of  the  number  of  houses  and  population  in  "  civil 
countiee"  and  in  lieutenancy  subdivisions.  The  number  of 
blind  and  of  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  the  number  of 
foreigners,  and  the  number  of  naturalised  British  subjects, 
were  shown  in  1861  for  the  first  time.  In  the  case  of  Scot- 
land, the  enameration  was  for  the  first  time  required  to  be 
made  apart  from  that  of  England,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Registrar-Gkneral  of  Scotland.  From  1 855  Scotland 
had  the  advantage  of  a  national  sjrstem  of  registration,  dud 
the  census  of  1861  was  therefore  no  longer  taken  through 
the  agency  of  the  sheriffs  in  counties,  and  of  the  provosts  or 
chief  magistrates  in  the  royal  and  parliamentary  burghs, 
but  through  the  agency  of  1001  local  registrars  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  assisted  by  8075  enumerators.  The 
forms  and  instructions  issued  were  all  based  on,  and  in 
most  cases  virtually  the  same  as,  those  used  in  England  in 
the  census  of  1 85 1 .  "  Flats  "  were  not  reckoned  as  houses 
in  Scotland  in  1861.  All  the  details  as  to  population,  &c., 
in  1861,  were  for  civil  parishes  and  civil  counties  only.  In 
1861  Che  returns  were  for  registration  districts  and 
registration  countiea  The  novel  features  in  1861  for 
Scotland,  which  merit  special  notice,  were  the  number  of 
families  in  every  parish  and  county,  the  number  of  houses 
having  windows,  and  the  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  in  attendance  at  schooL  In 
1861  it  was  ascertained  that  the  islands  in  Scotland 
amounted  to  787  in  number,  and  of  these  186  were  inhabited 
by  one  or  more  persons  on  the  census  day.       ^ 

The  tables  in  1861  relating  to  the  ages,  Conjugal  con- 
ditiom,  birthplaces,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  the 
occupations  combined  with  ages,  were  published  uniformly 
with  those  in  1 85 1 .  A  comparison  can  be  made  of  the  occu- 
pations at  the  different  ages  with  the  death  registers,  and 
the  comparative  mortality  prevailing  among  the  different 
classes  and  ranks  of  society  ca«  now  be  ascertained  as  well 
as  the  comparative  healthiness  of  each  occupation  or  trade. 

Ireland,  1861. — The  enumeration  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  in  1861  was  effected  for  the  first  time  altogether 
(excepting  the  metropolis)  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
constabulary  force.  The  returns  show — for  provinces, 
counties,  baronies,  parishes,  towns,  and  parliamentary 
boroughs — the  area,  population,  and  number  of  houses, 
the  number  of  families  with  their  pursuits  and  the  means 
upon  which  they  were  dependent,  also  the  religious  pvOfes- 
aions  and  education  of  the  inhabitants,  the  number  of 
families  living  in  each  house,  and  the  amount  of  their 
accommodation  by  counties  in  rural  and  civic  districts,  the 
birthplaces  of  the  people,  their  condition  as  to  marriage, 
and  their  occupations  for  each  county,  also  tabular 
summaries  relating  to  vital  statistics. 

The  ages  of  tibe  people  in  Ireland  were  incorrectly 
returned  in  1861,  and  in  the  tables  of  the  occupations  of 
the  people  a  large  number  are  left  unclassified. 

In  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  census 
was  taken  in  conformity  with  instructions  bom  the  Home 


Office,  by  the  reiipective  Lieutenant-Governors  acting  la 
coiijunction  with  the  English  central  offica 

First  Imperial  Census,  1871. 

In  1871  the  first  Imperial  census  of  the  British  empire 
was  taken,  and  the  population  was  found  to  amount  to 
234,762,593,  living  upon  7,769,449  square  miles  of 
territory ;  comprising  England  ojod  Wales,  with  a  population 
of  22,856,164;  Scotland,  3,392,559;  Ireland,  5,449,186: 
islands  in  the  British  seas,  147,470;  and  British  Oolonies 
and  Possessions  (exclusive  of  the  army^  lutvy,  and  mer- 
chant seamen  abroad,  as  they  are  included  in  the  popula- 
tions just  quoted),  202,917,214.  The  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  excluding  the  portion  of  the  amy, 
navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad,  waa  22,712,266.  The 
annual  rate  of  increase  per  cent  of  the  population  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  ten  years  1861-71  was  0*83,  vif.:— 
in  England  and.  Wales,  123;  Scotland,  0*92;  Ireland 
(decrease),  0*71 ;  islands  in  the  British  seas,  0'12. 

In  this  great  undertitking  the  work  was  subdivided  for 
convenience  of  execution.  In  conformity  with  ^e  Act  of 
Parliament  the  census  of  England  and  Wales  was  taken  bj 
the  Registrar-General,  assisted  by  Dr  Farr  and  J.  T.  Haii- 
mick.  The  population  was  enumerated  in  one  day  {3d  April 
1871)  by  32,543  enumerators,  employed  under  2195  r^- 
trars  and  626  superintendent  registrars. 

Instructions  were  issuecT  to  the  superintendent  registrsn, 
and  to  the  registrars  of  births  and  deaths,  for  their  goid 
ance  in  taking  the  census,  and  one  of  the  duties  reqoiriog 
their  earliest  attention  was  the  division  of  the  country 
into  enumeration  districts,  and  just  here  the  r€^;istrar  had 
an  important  duty  to  fulfil,  for  he  was  directed  to  see  tiiat 
the  boundaries  of  parishes,  townships,  ecclesiastical  dis- 
tricts, municipal  and  parliamentary  cities  and  boroogba, 
urban  sanitary  districts,  and  all  other  of  the  various  eon- 
fiicting  and  confusing  territorial  subdivisions  of  the  oonntiy, 
were  duly  indicated.  Most  of  the  registrars  laid  down 
the  boundaries  of  their  enumeration  districts  oo  maps,  so 
as  to  ensure  that  no  part  of  their  districts  waa  omitted. 

These  plans  of  division  were  first  submitted  to  tbt 
various  superintendent  registrars,  and  finally  to  tbe 
Begiatrar-General  for  approval  The  32,543  efiumeratora 
were  required  to  be  intelligent,  trustworthy,  and  active,  to 
write  wdl,  and  to  have  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  They 
were  not  to  be  infirm  or  of  weak  health,  not  younger  tliaa 
18  years,  nor  older  than  65  :  and  they  were  required  to  be 
persons  likely  to  conduct  tnemselvea  with  strict  propriety 
and  civility.  627  of  the  public  or  charitable  institutioiui 
were  enumerated  by  the  masters  or  chief  resident  efficeia 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  proper  designation  of  all  roads, 
streets,  and  houses,  a  circular  was  addressed  to  the  mayor 
of  each  municipal  city  and  borough,  and  to  the  chairmao 
of  every  local  board,  suggesting  that  previous  to  the 
census  all  unnamed  roads  and  streets  should  be  nsmed, 
and  all  houses  numbered.  Circulars  were  also  addressed 
to  the  press  explaining  the  objects  and  usos  of  the  censiv 
so  as  to  aid  in  securing  complete  and  correct  returns. 

The  enumeration  of  1871  was  a  **  nominal "  cenboai 

The  householders*  schedules  were  delivered  by  the 
enumerators  prior  to  3d  April  Every  separate  occupier 
received  a  schedule,  and  this  schedule  was  so  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  4th  election  of  the  Census  Act,  that,  » 
shown  in  the  annexed  example,,  the  name,  sex,  age,  rank, 
profession  or  occupation,  conjugal  condition,  relation  to 
head  of  family,  and  birthplace  of  every  person  who  abode 
in  any  house,  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  2d  April  1871, 
might  be  returned  ;  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  imbedl^ 
or  lunatic  were  distinguished.  At  the  census  of  1871  the 
numbers  of  lunatics  out  of  asylums  and  of  imbecilfis  or 
idiots  were  ascertained  for  the  first  time. 
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(lart 


<taj). 


If  (U  Ddaf  Huid-Dnxnb. 
(3)  Blina. 
(!)  Imbedto  or  Ulet. 


vMfffB  WoOq^m 

ItotaWood..... 
AluWood^.^. 
flan  Jim  Wood, 
BD«Wood^^ 
nitt  Edwards 
Ana  Toonc.... 


WUov ...... 

Unmarried 
Uiunaniod 


iPamMT  (ot  m  iorai^  amplej-) 
Im  S  labouren  and  •  boya)  f 
armar'a  WMa — ..„ ., 

Pamar^  Son  .M..M.M.H«nM>«*..M.i 

Scholar............. 

AnnvHaal. 


Kant, 


General  Senrant  (domeatic) ...«.« 
Dahyniald 


lUddleaax,  Paddlnctoo , 
Sorrey,  Crojrdod  .mmu..i 
Eaaax,  fipplng  .ma....... 


IDie  despatch  of  torma  and  insthictionB  began  as  soon 
la  the  office  in  Craig's  Odnrt  was  opened,  and  indnded 
6^00,000  householders*  schedules,  weighing  about  41  tons. 
The  enuukftration  books  and  fonns  sent  out  weighed  in 
the  aggregate  about  54  tons.  But  in  addition  to  these 
there  were  sent  out  from  the  central 'office  no  leas  than 
115  different  descriptions  of  printed  instructions,  forms, 
and  circulars,  including  a  oalendar,  so  that  certain  opera- 
tions might  be  summarised. 

The  metropolitan,  the  munidpal,  and  the  county  police 
sAwded  help  in  enumerating  the  houseless  population. 
The  strength  of  the  navy,  in  forms  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  was  returned  by  the  Admiralty ;  the  merchant 
seamen,  in  port  or  out  at  sea,  by  Her  Majesty's  Customs, 
and  by  the  Registrar-Qeneral  of  merchant  seamen ;  and 
His  R^al  Highnefe  the  Field-Marsha]  Commanding-in>chief 
supplied  full  returns  of  the  Tarious  particulars  respecting 
the  army.  The  numbers  of  British  subjects  in  foreign 
states  and  in  India  and  the  population  of  the  Colonies 
were  obtained  through  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  India,  and  ike  Colonies. 

W^h  schedules  were  issued  for  the  use  of  a  certain 
immber  of  the  Welsh  people,  ard  it  was  found  that  in 
17,276  of  these  the  particulars  were  iii^erted  in  the  Welsh 
hngnage,  and  had  to  be  translated. 

The  enumerators  were  instructed  to  oonsider  a  house  as 
comprising  all  the  space  within  the  external  and  party  walls 
of  a  bnildjjig,  whether  occupied  by  only  one  family,  or  by 
serersl  fiuniUes  liying  in  distinct  stories  or  apartments ;  and 
they  were  also  instructed,  when  HeUyering  their  schedules, 
to  make  a  record,  in  a  "memorandum  book"  supplied  for 
the  purpose,  of  the  road  or  street  in  which  every  house  was 
situated,  and  of  the  name  or  number  of  each  house,  and  to 
state  the  number  of  schedules  left  at  each  house.  Unin- 
vited houses,  houses  building,  churches,  ehapels,  and  all 
other  public  buildings  were  likewise  noticed  in  this  book. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  police,  the  enumerator  had  to 
sake  or  procure  returns  of  all  persons  not  dwelling  in 
hoQses,  but  sleeping  in  barns,  sheds,  caravans,  or  tents,  or 
in  &»  open  air. 

Special  schedules  were  printed  for  the  enumeration  of 
persons  in  public  institutions,  on  board  Tessels,  or  in  charge 
of  boata  and  barges  employed  in  inland  navigation. 

Persons  travelling  during  the  night  of  Sunday,  2d  April, 
wwe  to  be  included  in  the  schedule  of  the  proprietor  or 
ntnager  of  ihe  hotel  or  inn,  or  in  the  schedule  of  the 
occupier  of  the  house,  at  which  they  arrived  on  the  morning 
of  Monday,  3d  April  Persons  engaged  in  work  away  from 
home  during  the  night  of  Sunday,  2d  April,  were  to  be 
included  in  schedules  left  at  their  houses. 

The  cause  of  an  unusual  number  of  persons  being 
temporarily  absent  or  present  was  to  be  noted. 

When  the  enumerators  had  collected  and  arranged  their 
dehedules,  they  were  copied  into  enumeration  books  pro- 
fided  for  tlus  purpose,  and  a  summary  was  made  of  the  popu- 
lation of  each  civil  parish,  township,  or  place,  and  these  books 
were  delivered  to  the  registrar  on  or  before  10th  April,  by 
whom  th^  were  examined  and  corrected,  Ind  forwarded 
m  or  before  24th  April  to  the  superintendent  registru. 

Tha  enumeration    books  wore   then  reviled   1^   the 


superintendent  registrar,  who  was  at  this  stage  required  to 
fill  up  a  printed  form,  showing  a  summary  of  the  houses 
and  population  in  each  sub<[istrict,  municipal  or  parlia- 
mentary city  or  borough,  d^c,  and  transmit  the  whole  to 
the  Census  Office  in  Craig's  Court 

On  receipt  of  the  books  and  summaries  by  the  BegiBtrar 
Qeneral,  the  abstract  required  by  the  9th  section  of  the 
Census  Act  was  prepared  and  laid  before  Parliament  on 
20th  June  1871. 

As  soon  as  the  preliminary  report,  eonsisting  of  187 
pages,  was  published,  the  work  commenced  at  the  central 
office  of  revising  the  enumeration  books  so  as  to  ascertain 
the  correct  number  of  houses  and  population  in  each  of  the 
various  subdivisions  of  the  country,  and  in  order  to  ensure 
accuracy  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  statements  of  the 
houses  and  population  of  ecclesiastical  districts  and  other 
local  subdivisions  were  submitted  to  the  deigy  and  to  the 
various  local  authorities  for  approval  The  registrars  were 
required  to  state  the  cause  of  any  remarkable  increase  or 
decrease  of  population,  and  a  proof  of  the  tables  rekting  to 
each  county  was  submitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for 
correction  and  approval 

The  abstracts  relating  to  the  occupations  and  ages  of  the 
people  were  a  great  work.  It  was  considered  desirable  not 
only  to  take  out  the  number  of  persons  of  each  sex  in  each 
occupation,  but  the  number  at  ^ich  quinquennial  period  of 
age;  for  without  this  information  the  relative  salubrity  of 
the  professions,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  important  quee- 
tions  could  not  be  determined. 

In  this  arrangement  of  the  people  according  to  occupa- 
tions and  ages,  they  had  not  only  to  be  dassified  in 
different  orders,  but  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  place  for 
every  one  of  the  23  millions  of  population,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  pass  them  rapidly  and  <^tinctly  in  review. 

The  classification  of  the  jiving  according  to  their  pro- 
fessions and  occupations  in  combination  with  age  has 
opened  up  a  new  field  of  inquiry,  and  the  question  can  now 
be  determined  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  for  life  insurance, 
what  effects  the  different  professions  and  occupations  have 
on  health  at  different  ages.  Formerly,  the  mean  age  at 
death  was  taken  to  show  the  healthiness  or  insalubrity  of 
certain  occupations.  But  the  mean  age  at  death  depends 
upon  many  circumstances  besides  health,  and  among 
others,  upon  the  ages  of  the  living,  which  vary  in  propou 
tions  in  almost  every  profession,  according  as  it  is  a  pro- 
fession that  people  enter  early  or  later  in  Ufe.  Insurance 
offices  and  friendly  societies  will  find  the  results  of  tho 
third  volume  of  the  Census  of  England  in  1871— in 
conjunction  with  the  14th  Annual  Beport,  and  the  two 
Supplements  to  the  25th  and  35th  Annual  Beports  of  tho 
Begistrar-Oeneral,  recording  the  mortality  of  persons  at 
different  occupations — of  great  use  to  them  in  their  trans 
actions,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  livee  of  farmers,  for 
example,  may  be  safely  insured  at  much  lower  rates  than 
the  lives  of  licensed  victuallers. 

Many  important  results-  for  *'  civil  counties  **  were  pub- 
lished in  1871  that  will  not  be  found  in  the  cencus  returns 
of  1861,  such  as  a  description  of  the  territorial,  executive, 
and  ecdesiactical  divisions  in  each  county,  more 
areas  from  the  ordnance  survey,  additbnal  columns  a^ 
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the  hoQMt  ander  three  headings,  and  distinguiMhing  the 
vexes  of  the  population,  additional  columns  showing  area, 
number  of  Sectors,  and  of  members  within  the  parlia- 
mentary limits,  including  and  excluding  represented 
boroughs,  petty  sessional  divisions,  wards  of  municipal 
boroughs,  comparative  tables  of  houses  and  population  in 
1861  and  1871,  tables  showing  the  number  of  families  in 
each  civil  parish  and  township,  and  results  showing  the 
residue  of  area  and  population  in  mother  parishes. 

Also  under  "  registration  counties'*  many  new  particulars 
were  published  in  1871,  such  as  maps  of  counties  and 
districts,  showing  the  population  of  large  towns,  and  the 
particulars  as  to  reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  and 
as  to  Her  Majesty's  ships. 

The  census  of  Ireland  in  1871  was  taken  by  the 
Begistrar-Qeneral  of  Ireland,  assisted  by  two  other  com- 
missioners, W.  R  Wilde  and  Q.  W.  Abraham.  The 
enumeration  (except  in  the  metropolis,  in  which  178  of 
the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  discharged  that  duty)  was 
effected  by  4536  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabu- 
lary, whose  local  knowledge  and  previous  experience  as 
enumerators  on  three  former  occasions  rendered  them 
peculiarly  well  suited  for  this  undertaking.  The  country 
was  divided  into  248  districts,  each  under  the  charge  of 
a  sub-inspector.  Printed  i&structions  were  furnished, 
aody  when  necessasry,  the  enumerators  were  supplied  with 
Biaps,  conveyances,  boats,  and  in  the  Irish-speaking 
districts  with' interpreters  also.  In  conformity  with  the 
Census  Act  an  abstract  of  the  census  of  Ireland  was 
published  on  1 4th  June  1871,  showing  the  number  of 
houses,  families,  and  population  in  each  county  and  city, 
and  in  certain  corporate  towns  in  Ireland.  The  numbers 
in  the  different  religious  professions  were  riso  returned  as 
directed  by  the  Act  The  revised  and  final  numbers  for 
Ireland  record  the  population  in  1871  at  0,412,377, 
showing  a  decrease  since  1861  of  386,5^0  or  6*67  per  cent 
In  the  previous  decenniad,  1851-61,  the  population  had 
decreased  by  753,418,  or  11*50  per  cent  The  decrease  in 
the  population  of  1871  is  stated  to  be  chiefly  attributable 
to  emigration.  From  1st  May  1851  to  3lBt  March  1871 
the  loss  by  emigration  amounted  to  2,024,609.  Results 
relating  to  the  ages,  civil  conditions,  occupations,  birth- 
places, religion  and  education  of  the  people  are  published 
in  the  census  returns  for  Ireland ;  and  instructions  were 
issued  by  the  Government)  directing  that  the  results  of 
the  census  of  1871  for  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  published,  with  a  view  to  uniformity. 
Some  of  the  principcd  results  have  thus  been  assimilated  in 
1871,  but  there  is  still  a' considerable  want  of  uniformity, 

XiaUy  as  regards  the  ages  of  children  in  Ireland.  A 
le  devoted  entirely  to  vital  statistics  is  not  the  least 
interesting  of  the  results  of  the  census  of  Ireland  in  1871. 
As  regards  Scotland,  the  results  of  the  census  of  1871  ere 
nearly  uniform  with  those  of  England.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  particulars,  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  number 
of  chQdren  from  five  to  thirteen  years  of  age  receiving 
education,  and  the  number  of  rooms  with  windows.  This 
census  was  taken  by  the  Registrar-General  of  Scotland  and 
Dr  Stark,  through  the  agency  of  1016  local  registrars, 
assisted  by  8342  enumerators,  whose  appointments  were 
approved  by  the  sheriffs  in  counties,  and  by  the  chief 
magistrates  in  boroughs.  The  returns  for  Scotland  in  187 1 
contain  some  new  features,  euch  as  the  ecclesiastical  sub- 
divisions of  civil  counties,  grouping  the  population  of  each 
dvil  county  into  three  great  divisions,  according  as  they 
inhabited  towns,  villages,  or  rural  parts  ;  the  particulars 
M  to  houses,  families,  and  population  relative  to  parlia- 
mentary constituencies  of  counties  are  also  new.  As  there 
were  no  registration  districts  in  1851,  no  attempt  was  pade 
in  1861  to  show  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  of  the 


population  from  1851.  But  in  the  oensns  of  1871,  thia 
want  was  supplied  by  giving  the  number  of  the  population 
in  each  district  for  1861,  for  comparison  with  that  of  1871. 
The  number  of  children  from  five  to  thirteen  years  of  age 
in  the  receipt  of  education  also  appears  for  the  first  time  m 
the  returns  for  1871. 

The  census  of  the  Island  of  Man  and  of  the  Channel 
Islands  was  taken  by  the  lieutenant-governors  aooording  to 
directions  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  but  the  forms  and  iiistruotions  were  issued  b} 
the  Registrar-General  of  England.  The  population  of  these 
islands  on  the  aggregate  in  1871  was  144,638,  viz.: — Isle  of 
Man  54,042,  Jersey  56,627,  and  Guernsey  and  adjacent 
islands  33,969.  No  census  of  the  Isle  of  Man  was  taken 
earlier  than  that  of  1821,  when  40,081  peiisons  were  ennme- 
rated.  Enumerations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jersey  were 
made  in  1806  and  in  1815,  in  which  years  the  population 
was  respectively  returned  as  22,855  and  22,763.  The  first 
census  of  Guernsey,  Ac,,  was  taken  in  1821,  and  was 
20,302.  The  populution  of  these  islands  has  remained 
nearly  stationary  at  the  last  three  censuses. 

The  cost  of  the  census,  incurred  at  the  central  office,  and 
in  payment  of  local  officers  in  each  .of  the  three  countries 
in  1871,.  was  £5,  5s.  7jd  per  1000  of  the  population  for 
England  and  Wales,  £8,  Is.  4d.  for  Scotland,  and  £7,  2a. 
7d  for  Ireland 

The  results  of  the  census  of  1871  are  multitudinous,  and 
it  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  all  the  facts  of  interest 
which  the  returns  disclose.  Those  relating  to  parliamentary 
constituencies  show  that  of  95  counties,  or  divisions  ol 
counties,  the  population  had  increased  since  1861  in  82, 
while  in  13  the  population  hud  decreased  Out  of  198 
boroughs  which  returned  members  to  Parliament  the  popu- 
lation hAd  increased  in  156,  while  in  31  the  peculation  had 
decreased  In  the  year  1 868  the  boundaries  of  68  boroughs 
were  altered,  and  in  some  of  these  the  increase  of  population 
may  be  due  to  enlarged  area.  Eleven  boroughs  had  been 
formed  since  1861.  Some  of  the  elaborate  results  afford 
the  means  of  solving  important  questions  relating  to  the 
industrial  organization  of  the  country,  and  show  to  what 
extent  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  numbers  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to  what  extent  there  baa 
been  a  consolidation  of  farms,  affecting  the  average  size 
of  the  holdings.  Other  results  show  the  ages  of  the 
married  and  unmarried  population,  and  these,  combined 
with  the  returns  t>f  the  ages  at  marriage,  furnish  the 
means  of  determining  very  important  questions,  such 
as  the  probable  duration  of  the  joint  lives  of  husLaud  and 
wife,  the  annual  rate  of  marriage  at  different  ages,  and  to 
on.  Tables  showing  the  number  of  foreigners  resident  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  the  number  of  British  residenii 
abroad,  throw  much '  light  on  many  points  relating  to  th« 
social  condition  of  the  people.  Not  the  least  useful  of  the 
results  is  an  interpolated  table  of  the  population  at  each 
year  of  age,  furnishing  school-boards  with  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  proportional  number  of  children  at  the 
school  ages,  and  enabling  life  insurance  offices  and 
scientific  and  other  authorities  to  solve  many  important 
problems.  (w.  f.) 

Cen$u$  of  the  United  Staiee. 

The  census  in  the  United  States  is  a  political  neoessitj. 
To  this,  and  not  to  the  general  appreciation  of  the  daimi 
of  statistical  science  is  due  the  fact  that  the  systematio 
periodical  enumeration  of  inhabitants  was  there  undertaken 
earlier  even  than  in  England 

Had  the  government  set  up  in  1787  been  a  pure  con- 
federation, Uke  that  which  preceded  it,  into  which  the 
States  entered  as  equal  bodies,  the  census  would  not  hare 
been  a  condition  of  Its  existence ;  while  rude  estimates 
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iDBiiclad  on  the  Dumber  oi  the  natural  mllitiAy  the  anna* 
hoiriog  poiNilatioOy  or  on  the  nnmber  of  horses,  or  on  the 
iseoids  of  births  and  deaths,  mi^t  long  have  answered 
aQ  sdministratiTe  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
ike  OoDstatotion  of  1767  erected  a  single^  self-enfficient 
|oveninienl>  a  simple  sorerdgnty,  the  census .  need  not 
Isre  been  provided  for  in  that  instrument.  Bepresenta- 
tifs  power  might  have  been  i^portioned  spprozimately 
scoording  to  common  fame,  or  numbers  might  have  been 
f^jeeted  as  the  measure  of  political  power,  as  in  England, 
ifid  even  as  in  Oonnecticut,  ab'ne  of  all  Uie  States  of  the 
Amerimn  Union,  to^j. 

But  the  mixed  form  of  government  established  by  that 
eoDstitntion,  the  only  form  of  government  whidi  was  then 
possible^  by  idiich  the  i«e-eadsting  States  maintained  their 
ligM  to  eodst  and  to  act  for  themselves  in  all  strictly 
intenal  afUrs,  idiile  for  all  national  purposes  political 
power  was  to  be  exercised  by  a  double  nUe,  partly  through 
the  States  acting  as  equal  bodies,  and  partly  aooording  to 
population  inespective  of  State  lines,  positively  required, 
not  as  a  means  of  administrative  efficiency,  but  as  an 
wwnrisl  condition  of  its  own  edstence,  that  the  inhabi- 
tuifes  of  the  United  States  should  be  periodically  enumer- 
ated. Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  Constitution  of  1787  a 
provision  for  a  census  to  be  taken  every  ten  years,  the  first 
enumeration  to  be  made  "  within  three  years  after  the 
tnt  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

It  would  appear  from  this  brief  review  that  the  eulogium 
ef  Morean  de  JTonnte  was  scarcely  merited,  when  he 
dsdared  tiiat  the  United  States  present  a  phenomenon 
vithoot  parallel  in  history, — "that  of  a  people  who 
institated  the  statistics  of  Iheir  country  on  the  very  day 
vfaen  they  founded  their  go^mment,  and  who  regulated 
^  tiie  same  instrument  tiie  census  of  inhabitants,  their 
ciTil  snd  poUtioal  li^^its,  and  the  destinies  of  the  nation." 
is  a  matter  of  undoubted  history,  the  provision  for  a 
■ationsl  census  was  incorporated  in  the  oonstitution  solely 
bom  pcUtical,  not  «t  all  from  philosophical,  considerations. 
Ffioding  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the  first  enumera- 
lioii,  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  several  States 
WM  sdopted  at  a  provisional  basift  of  representation  in 


I  first  census  was  taken  in  1790,  the  returns  all  being 
lefened  to  the  1st  of  August  of  that  year,  although  the 
work  of  canvassing  was  extended  over  a  considerable 
poiod.  Aa  was  the  case  with  the  first  British  census 
ekfen  years  bter,  and  as  is  likely  ta  be  the  case  with  the 
fint  census  of  any  community,  great  disappointment  was 
lelt  at  tfie  result,  and  dissalosfaction  at  the  methods  of 
enumeration  was  loudly  expressed.  Mr  Jefferson,'  then 
Secretary  of  State,  was  careful  in  sending  abroad  copies  of 
tiie  pnblidied  tables,  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  his 
coRespottdents  that  the  returns  fell  far  short  of  the  truth, 
and  eveo  went  so  far  as  to  supplv  the  omissions  which  he 
iBimud  to  exist  The  results  of  later  censuses,  however, 
have  eatablirfied  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  first 
eMmeAtion,  and  shown  that  the  dissatisfaction  felt  at  the 
tian  was  but  the  inevitable  dis^pointment  of  over-strained 
SBtMipations.  "  To  count,'*  says  Dr  Johnson,  <<  is  a  modem 
practice;  the  ancient  method  was  to  guess;  and  where 
umbers  are  guessed,  they  are  always  magnified."  General 
MHOBes  were  taken  in  1800,  1810,  and  1820,  with  exact 
intervals  of  ten  years.  In  1830  the  date  of  enumeration 
was  fixed  on  the  Ist  of  June.  This  change  irade  the 
interval  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  censuses  nine  years 
and  ten  months  only«  reducing  the  nominal  ratio  of  increase 
between  1820  and  1830,  by  about  two-thirds  oi  1  per 
<ent.  The  sucoeaeion  of  census  was  then  resumed  with 
•ttact  intervals  ci  ten  years.  The  ninth  census  was  taken 
«Bof  date  June  I,  1870. 


Peculiarities  of  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  Stater 
have  been  spoken  of  which  rendered  the  census  a  political 
necessity,  and  secured  its  adoption  there'  earlier  than  in 
countries  far  more  advanced  in  atatistical  science  and  in  the 
arts  of  administration.  To  the  same  peculiarities  are  at* 
tributable  the  features  by  which  the  census  of  the  United 
States  has  come  to  differ  from  the  census  of  other  countries. 
The  reservation  by  the  States  of  all  rights  not  granted  to 
the  general  Qovemment  makes  it  fairly  a  matter  of 
question  whether  purely  statistical  inquiries,  other  than  for 
Uie  sin^  purpose  of  apportioning  representation,  could  be 
initiated  by  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  States 
themselves.  Iliat  large  party  which  advocates  a  strict  and 
jealous  construction  of  tiie  constitution  would  certainly 
oppose  uny  independent  legislation  by  the  national  Con- 
gress for  providing  a  registration  <Mf  Inrths,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  or  for  obtaining  sodal  and  industrial  statistics, 
whether  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  publidst,  or  for  the 
guidance  of  the  l^giBlatura  Even  ttiongh  Ihe  supreme 
court  should  decide  such  legislation  to  be  within  the  grant 
of  powers  to  the  general  Government,  the  distrust  and 
opposition,  on  constitutional  srounds,  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  people,  could  not  but  go  mr  to  defeat  the  object  sought 

In  this  political  difficulty,  the  unquestionable  proviuon 
of  the  constitution  for  a  deoennial  census  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  all  parties  to  secure  much  statistical 
information,  which  is  not  usually,  and  perhqw  is  not 
properly,  connected  with  a  census.  K<»  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  introduction  of  new  schedules  of  inquiries 
has,  since  1850,  somewhat  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the 
census  in  its  original  constitutional  function  of  making  a 
count  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  parts  of  the  country 
for  tiie  purpose  of  distributing  representatiott  in  Congress. 
As  the  census  has  widened,  it  has  weakened.  More  has 
been  put  upon  the  enumerator  than  he  oonld  well  carry. 
His  attention  has  been  dirtracted  by  the  multiplicity  of 
objects  presented ;  the  great  number  of  inquiries  has  also 
perplexed  and  irritated  the  body  of  citizens;  while  the 
reanlt  of  protracting  the  canvass  to  obtain  additional 
information  has,  in  the  incessant  changes  of  population, 
especially  in  cities  and  in  manufacturing  villages,  allowed 
not  a  few  to  escape  enumeration  altogether. 

The  first  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  census  was  in 
1810,  when  the  agents  of  the  census  were  by  law  required 
to  take  an  account  of  the  several  manufacturing  establish- 
ments and  manufactories  within  their  severed  districts.  • 
The  same  requirement  was  contained  in  the  Act  for  the 
census  of  1820  ;  but  the  results  proved  of  so  little  value 
that  the  attempt  was  altogether  abandoned  in  1830.  In 
1840  a  manufacturers'  schedule  was  used,  and  inquiries 
respecting  schools  were  incorporated.  It  was  at  the 
seventh  census,  1850,  however,  that  the  main  enlargement 
was  effected.  By  the  Act  of  May  23  of.  that  year,  the 
census  was  extended  to  cover  the  eevend  subjects  of 
mortality,  agriculture,  productive  industry,  schools,  churches, 
newspapers,  &o.,  dec. 

The  agencies  and  methods  of  enumeration  in  the  census 
of  the  United  States  have  been  but  little  changed  from 
the  first,  and  are  to-day  antiquated  and  ineffective  in 
a  high  degree.  By  the  Act  of  1790,  it  was  made  the  duty 
of  the  marshaU  of  the  United  States  courts  in  the  severed 
judicial  districts  to  take  the  enumeration,  appointing 
therefor  as  many  assistants  as  they  should  deem  necessary. 
The  enumeration  was  to  commence  August  1,  and  to 
deee  within  nine  calendar  months  thereafter ;  the  returns 
were  to  be  filed  with  the  clerks  of  the  several  courts, 
while  the  marshals  were  to  forward  to  the  president  "  the 
aggregate  amount  of  each  description  of  persons  within 
their  respective  districts."  In  1800  the  supervision  of  the 
census  was  placed   with  the  Secretary  of  State.     The 
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moohiaery  ot  eDumeratioQ  remaioad  nnftfl  1850  the  Hune 
M  ia  1790. 

Iq  1810  the  agents  of  the  centos  were  pUoed  onder  the 
4irectbn  of  the  feretory  of  the  Treesary  as  to  the  enumera- 
tion of  manofactoree  required;  but  in  1820  the  entire 
charge  remained  with  the  Secretary  of  Statei  In  1850,  the 
■upenrision  of  the  census  was  committed  to  the  newly 
created  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  period  allowed 
for  enumeration  was  restricted  to  &Y9  monUis.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  enumeration  has  been  completed  within 
that  time.  The  United  States  marshals  and  their  assistants 
remained  the  agents  of  the  census  office;  andasuperintendent 
of  census  was  appointed.  In  preparation  for  the  census  of 
1870,  a  oommittee  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Qeneral  James  A.  Qarfield  of  Ohio, 
presented  a  bill  which  sought  to  brin^  the  census  as  nearly 
up  to  the  demands  of  modem  statistical  science  as  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  settlement  and  occupation  in  the 
United  States  would  allow.  The  report  of  tiiie  committee 
dwelt  strongly  on  the,  essential  viciousness  of  a  protracted 
enumeration,  and  on  the  general  unfitness  of  the  marshals 
of  the  courts  to  perform  Sie  duty.  The  bill,  howcTer,  did 
not  propose  a  single-day  enumeration,  but  allowed  a  month 
for  its  completion.  The  schedules  of  inquiries  were 
laiyely  increased  in  recognition  of  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  statistical  information  under  authority  of  the 
United  States  Government,  except  under  cover  of  the 
constitutional  provision  for  a  decennial  census.  The  rank 
and  power  of  Uie  superintendent  of  census  were  increased. 

The  bill  of  the  committee  was  carried  through  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  by  large  minorities,  but  fuled  in 
the  Senate.  The  census  of  1870  was  consequently  taken 
under  the  Act  of  1850  with  two  or  three  inconsiderable 
amendments. 

The  cost  of  each  census  has  been  as  follows  : — 

DoUtft. 

17M 44,877 

1800 66,609 

1810 178,446 

1820 S08,626 


DoOan. 

1840 833,871 

1860 1,818.028 

1860 1,917,640 

1870 8,860,884 


1680 878,643 

In  the  census  of  1870  the  work  of  enumeration  was 
|ierformed  by  6572  assistant  marshals,  supervised  by  61 
marshals  of  United  States  courta 

Prior  schedules  so  called,  that  is,  schedules  to  be  left  at 
the  residence  in  advance  of  the  enumeration,  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  head  of  the  family,  have  never  been  used  in  a 
census  of  the  United  States,  though  adopted  in  nearly 
every  European  country.  (f:  a.  w.) 

CENTAURS  (Kiyravpoi),  in  Greek  mythology,  were 
beings  part  horse  part  man,  ue.,  a  horse  had  its  neck 
and  heaid  replaced  by  the  bead  and  body  of  a  man  down 
to  the  waist  The  oldest  form  was  that  of  a  man  alto- 
gether in  front  with  the  body  and  hind  legs  of  a  horse 
attached  to  his  bock.  In  peopling  solitary  and  wild  places 
with  imaginary  beings  it  was  usual  to  assign  to  these  beings 
a  bodily  form  in  some  obvious  way  consistent  with  the 
features  of  the  locality;  thus.  Pan,  the  spirit  of  rocky  hills, 
was  tm^igined  as  having  goafs  legs,  and  Scylla,  the  spirit 
of  sea-storms,  as  having  the  body  and  tail  of  a  fish.  In 
most  cases  the  animal  adjunct  was  made  to  supersede  the 
human  legs,  as  if  the  first  consideration  had  been  that  the 
spirit  should  have  a  non-human  means  of  locomotion.  In 
the  case  of  the  Centaurs  whose  home  was  in  mountainous 
and  wooded  regions  with  wild  torrents,  chiefly  in  Thessaly 
and  Arcadia,  toe  horse  may  have  been  chosen  either  as 
symbolic  of  the  impetuosity  of  streams  and  winds,  or  from 
the  circumstance  of  such  districts  being  favourable  for 
horse  rearing.  One  of  the  Centaurs,  Chiron,  who  li/ed  in 
a  cave  on  Mount  Pelion,  was  a  friend  of  gods  and  heroes, 
akiUed  in  medicine  and  maeic,  and  as  an  instructor  of 


youth ;  but  as  a  race  they  were  best  known  for  their  battia 
with  the  Lapiths,  which  arose  at  the  marriage  of  Peiri- 
thous  and  Deidamia,  when  the  Centaurs,  excited  with 
wine,  attempted,  to  carry  off  the  bride,  but  were  over- 
powered by  the  help  of  Theseus,  who  was  present ;  henee 
this  subject,  generally  suitable  for  sculpture,  was  a  favonrita 
with  Athenian  artists.  The  Centaury  formed  part  of  the 
retinue  of  Bacchus.  No  satisfactory  derivation  of  the  name 
has  yet  been  given. 

CENTIPEDES  and  MILLEPEDES,  the  popular  namea 
of  the  two  orders  of  Articulate  animals  whidi  until  lately 
formed  the  entire  class  Myriapoda,  They  were  formerly 
classed  with  insects,  which  they  resemble  in  their  jointed 
limbs  and  antenna,  and  in  their  reepiratofy  system,  bat 
they  have  also  points  of  contact  with  annelid  worms,  with 
crustaceans,  and  with  spiders,  by  which  they  are  marked 
as  a  transition  group,  intermediate  between  Uie  lower  and 
higher  Articulate  Myriapods  Omwm^  ten  thousand,  and 
wov%  a  foot)  arc  elongated  worm-like  creatures,  qrUndrioal 
or  flattened,  and  composed  of  numerous  segments,  each 
bearing  one  or  two  pairs  of  jointed  legs, — those  on  ^e 
anterior  segments  being  modified,  as  in  the  Crustacea,  so  ia 
to  form  the  organs  of  the  mouth.  The  fang'Uke,  prehenaild 
jaws  of  the  centipede,  perforated  at  their  eztremitieB  t» 
allow  of  the  passage  of  the  liquid  venom  into  the  wound 
they  have  inflicted,  are  thus  simply  modifications  of  a  pair 
of  legs.  The  eyes  consist  of  a  number  of  oedU,  congregated 
together  on  the  head,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  are 
never  compound,  as  in  insects.  like  the  latter,  they  breathe 
by  means  of  tracheal  tubes,  opening  by  sti^^mata  placed  on 
both  sides,  behind  the  insertion  of  the  legs^  and  k^ 
permanently  open  by  a  spiral  chitinous  fibre.  They  are 
unisexual,  the  organs  of  generation  being;  however,  dif- 
ferently placed  in  the  two  groups,  occurring  anteriorly  in 
millepedes,  and  posteriorly  in  centipedes.  The  young  ol 
many  species  closely  resemble  their  parents  from  the  time 
they  leave  the  egg,  oidy  with  fewer  limba  and  segmaiita ; 
these,  however,  increase  with  each  successive  moultiiig 
until  the  normal  number  of  the  adult  is  reached.  Other 
species,  as  those  of  the  family  Julidm,  undergo,  during 
their  period  of  growth,  modifications  closely  resemUing  the 
metamorphoses  of  insects.  Their  larvn  at  first  either  are 
destitute  of  legs,  or  have  oidy  three  pairs  situated  anterioriy ; 
and  it  is  only  after  a  long  aeries  of  moultings,  extending  in 
some  cases  over  two  years,  that  their  maturity  is  signalued 
by  the  appearance  of  sexual  organs. 

Myriapods  have  been  usually  divided  into  the  two  ordera 
Chilognatha  or  Millepedes  and  ChUopoda  or  Centipedea ; 
but  recently  a  small  mjrriapod,  Ath  of  an  inch  in  length, 
was  discovered  by  Sir  J.  Lid>bock,  among  decomposing 
vegetable  matter,  differing  from  the  other  members  of  the 
class  in  the  absence  of  trachea,  apparently  absorbing  air 
through  its  semi-transparent  skin,  in  the  smaller  number 
of  its  legs  (nine  pairs),  and  in  the  bifid  character  of  its 
antenne;  axid  this  has  been  made  the  type  of  a  third  order— 
Fauropidct.  Fauropu*  Huxleyi  Lubbock  describes  aa  an 
active,  clearUy  little  creature,  with  a  look  of  dheeiful 
intelligence,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  dull  stupidity  of  the 
Julidc8,  or  the  melancholy  ferocity  of  the  centipedeu 
Millepedes,  or  '*  Thousand-Legs,"  are  readily  distinguished 
from  the  other  group  by  their  antenna,  which  are  alwaya 
six  or  seven  jointed,  by  the  generally  cylindrical  ahape  of 
the  body,  and  by  the  possession  of  iwo  pairs  of  legs  on  each 
segment — the  last  posterior  segments  and  a  few  anterior 
excepted.  Each  segment  also  bears  a  pair  of  stigmata  or 
tracheal  openings,  instead  of  every  alternate  one,  aa  in 
centipedea;  and  this  fact,  taken  in  coimection  with  the 
double  quantity  of  legs,  haa  led  to  the  belief  that  each 
segment  in  the  millepede  has  been  formed  by  the  union  of 
two,  a  view  further  strengthened  by  the  preaenoe  of  n 
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iiittuia  tranayene  grooTO  doim  tbo  centre  of  eacL  Tlia 
iegs  of  millepedes  though  numeruus  are  exceedingly  weak, 
Aod  ID  moving  they  appear  to  glide  along  like  footless 
worms.  They  are  most  freqnently  found  among  damp 
moss,  and  beneath  masses  of  decaying  Tegetable  matter  on 
vhich  they  feed ;  and  when  in  danger  they  roll  themselves 
into  a  ball  The  British  species  are  few,  and  the  largest 
of  these  does  not  exceed  2  inches  in  length ;  but  there  is 
aa  American  form  which  attains  a  length  of  8  inches.  All 
ore  eqmdly  harmless,  the  prehensile  jaws  being  mdimen- 
tiry,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth  are  modified 
to  ioit  their  purely  Tegetable  diet 

Oentipede^  or  ''Hundred-Legs,"  have  their  segments 
flftttened,  and  ooTered  with  a  leathery  skin,  and  have  one 
pair  of  legs  on  each  segment,  the  posterior  pair  being 
directed  backwards  and  elongated  so  as  to  resemble  a 
coople  of  jointed  tails.  Their  antennie  have  not  less  than 
fourteen  and  rarely  more  than  forty  joints,  while  the  body 
segments  do  not  n^ually  exceed  twenty.  The  organs  of  the 
iqpath  are  masticatory,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
eamivorous  habits  of  the  centipede.  It  feeds  principally 
OQ  insects,  seixing  them  with  its  powerful  prehensile 
eigsos,  and  injecting  at  the  same  time  its  venom  into  the 
wound.  The  bite  of  the  larger  forms,  as  Scolopendra 
monkoM^  occurring  in  trc4>ical  countries,  is  exceedingly 
ptiofol,  and  is  described  by  those  who  have  suffered  from 
it  "ss  similar  to  what  might  be  produced  by  contact  with 
» red-hot  iron,*  giving  rise  to  swelling,  throbbing  pains, 
sod  febrile  symptoms  (Dr  Ck>llingwood's  JfaturcUUfi 
BamhUt  in  the  China  Seat),  These,  however,  yield 
readily  to  an  application  of  ammonia.  Centipedes  seldom 
exceed  a  foot  in  length.  They  are  exceedingly  active  in 
pntsuit  of  their  prey,  insinuating  thoir  many-jointed  and 
flattened  bodies  under  stones,  beneath  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  wherever  insects  usually  lurk.  Lithobitu  foreipaius, 
the  commonest  British  species,  is  2  inches  long,  and  quite 
harmless,  although  when  seized  it  attempts  to  fix  its  jaws 
into  the  skin  of  its  captor.  The  species  belong^' ng  to  the 
genus  OeophHus  are  said  to  be  luminous  in  the  dark. 
Upwards  of  twenty  speciee  of  fossil  Myriapoda  are  known, — 
the  oldest  from  the  Coal  Measures  of  North  America,  and 
belonging  to  the  millepede  or  vegetable-eating  division. 
One  d  these,  Xyl6bin%  tigillaria,  was  found  in  the  hollow 
trunks  of  the  foMil  Sigillaria. 

CENTLIVKE,  Susakki.  (1667-1723),  a  dramatic 
writer,  was  born  in  1667,  or  perhaps  a  year  or  two  later, 
probably  in  Ireland,  whither  her  father,  Mr  Freeman,  a 
Lincdnshire  gentleman,  had  been  forced  to  flee  at  the 
Restoration  on  account  of  his  Parliamentarian  principles. 
Being  left  an  orphan  about  the  age  of  eleven  she  came  to 
London,  where,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  she  married  a  pephew 
of  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  About  twelve  months  afterwards  her 
husband  died ;  and  she  then  married  a  military  officer 
named  Carrol.  Carrol  was  killed  in  a  duel  about  a  year 
and  a  half  after  their  marriage>  and  his  widow  was  left  to 
support  herself  by  her  pen  and  by  acting.  Her  first  attempt 
was  a  tragedy  called  Uie  Perjured  Husband  ;  but  almost 
all  her  subsequent  pieces  were  comedies,  several  of  which, 
throughtheir  liveliness,  enjoyed  very  considerable  popularity, 
as  for  example  the  well-known  Bueibody  (which  has  been 
f^resented  within  the  last  few  years),  A  Bold  Stroke  for 
•  Wife,  The  Basteiiable,  The  Wonder—a  Woman  keeps  a 
Aereif  Love  at  a  Venture,  Her  wit  and  personal  attrac- 
tions also  gained  her  the  support  of  Steele,  Farquhar, 
Bowe,  and  many  others  of  high  position  in  literature 
•ed  society.  In  1706  she  married  Mr  Joseph  Cent- 
Kne,  principal  cook  to  Queen  Anne,  with  whom  she 
lived  UU  her  death  in  1723.  Her  dramatic  works  were 
paUiahed,  with  a  biography,  in  3  vols.  12mo,  1761, 
rtpriiited  1^72. 


CENTO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Fenura,  16 
miles  north  by  west  of  Bologna,  aitaated  in  a  fertile  plain 
near  the  Reno.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  cathedral 
and  several  fine  buildmgs,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  grain 
and  hemp ;  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  painter  Guercino,  several  of  whose  works  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  churches  of  St  Biagio  and  tho  Madonna  do! 
Kosario.  His  house  is  still  preserved,  and  a  statue  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 
Population  about  19,000. 

CENTO  (Greek  Khnpwt,  Latin  cento,  patchwork),  a  com- 
position made  up  of  passages  from  other  works.  The 
Byzantine  Greeks  manufactured  several  out  of  the  poems 
of  Homer,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Ufe  of 
Christ  by  the  famous  Empress  Eudoxia,  and  a  version  of 
the  Biblical  history  of  Eden  and  the  Fall  The  Romans 
of  the  later  empire  and  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  fond  of  constructing  poems  out  of  the  verse  of  Yirgil. 
Such  were  the  ancient  Cento  NuptidHs  of  Ausonius,  the 
sketch  of  Biblical  history  which  was  compiled  in  the 
4th  century  by  Pruba  Falconia,  wife  of  a  Roman  pro- 
consul, and  the  hymns  in  honour  of  St  Quirinus  taken 
from  Yirgil  and  Horace  by  Metellus,  a  monk  of  Tegemsee, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century.  Specimens  may  be 
found  in  the  work  of  Aldus  Mlftnutius  (Venice,  1504 ; 
Frankfort,  1541,  1544).  In  1535  LaHu^  Capitulus  pro- 
duced from  TirgQ  an  attack  upon  the  dissolute  lives  of  the 
monks;  in  1536  there  appeared  at  Venice  a  Petrarea 
Spirituale  ;  and  in  1634  Alexander  Ross  (a  Scotchman, 
and  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Charles  L)  pubb'shed  a  Virgxlius 
Evangdizans,  seu  Historia  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Chiritti 
Virgilianis  verbis  et  versibus  descripta, 

CENTORBI,  or  Centitbipe,  the  ancient  Centuripa,  a 
town  of  Sicily,  on  a  rugged  mountain,  in  the  province  of 
Catania,  and  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
At  a  very  early  period  Centuripa  was  an  important  town 
of  the  Siculi ;  and  through  various  vicissitudes  it  succeeded 
in  maintaining  its  independence  until  the  first  Funic  war, 
when  it  was  besieged  by  the  consuls  Otadlius  and  Valerius 
Messala.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  places  in  the  island,  and  had  a  population  of 
about  10,000.  In  1233  it  was  destroyed  by  Frederick 
n.  Extensive  remains  of  the  ancient  city  still  exist  The 
new  town  has  a  population  of  upwards  of  7000. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA,  as  a  geographical  division, 
would  naturally  include  the  whole  stretdi  of  territory  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepeo  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
which  forms  the  nexus  between  the  two  great  masses  of 
North  and  South  America ;  but  political  arrangements 
have  so  affected  the  use  of  the  name  that  it  only  includes 
the  portion  corresponding  to  the  five  independent  North 
American  republics  of  Costa  Rica^  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
San  Salvador,  and  Guatemala,  while  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  is  assigned  to  South  America  as  a  part  of  New 
Granada,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  the  Penin- 
sula of  Yucatan  are  incorporated  with  North  America  as 
parts  of  Mexico.  Central  America  thus  lies  between  7* 
and  18"*  of  N.  lat,  extends  about  800  or  900  miles  in 
length,  and  has  a  varying  breadth  of  from  SO  to  300  miles. 
For  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  separate  articles  on 
the  five  republics  mentioned  above,  which  formed  a  federal 
republic  from  1823  to  1839,  and  have  frequently  en- 
deavoured since  then  to  effect  a  restoration  of  Uieir  union. 

CENTRAL  INDLA  POLITICAL  AGENCt,  the 
official  name  for  a  group  of  feudatory  states  in  the  middle 
of  India.  Roughly  speaking,  they  are  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  R&jput&nA,  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  and  Ondh ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  ChhotA  Ni^ur  division  of  Bengal,  on  the 
&  by  the  Central  Provinces,  and  on  the  W.  by  Bombay. 
Hie  total  area  of  these  states  is  not  accurately  known, 
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bat  is  probably  not  less  than  00,000  square  miles,  and 
the  population  is  computed  at  over  8,000,000  souls.  The  ^ 
individual  stetes  which  make  the  group  have  nothing  in 
common  with  one  another,  apart  from  tlie  diplomatic  link 
which  connects  them  all  with*  the  British  power  through 
the  person  of  the  agent  to  the  Govomor-QeneraL  The 
principal  of  the  feudatories  are  Gwaliar  (Scindiah),  Indor 
(Holkar),  Rewah,  and  BhopAL  Each  of  these  states  will 
be  found  noticed  in  its  respective  place  in  alphabetical 
order.  The  total  number  of  states,  great  and  small,  com- 
prising the  Central  India  Political  Agency  is  71. 

C£NTBAL  PBOYINCES,  a  Chief-Comnussionership  of 
British  India,  situated  between  W  50'  and  24""  30'  N.  lat, 
and  between  76^  fmd  85^  K  long.,  comprising  an  area  of 
84,078  square  miles,  and  a  population  returned  by  the 
census  of  1872  at  8,201,519.  The  Chief-Commissioner- 
ship  was  constituted  in  1861,  when  the  territories  previ- 
ously known  as  the  Nikgpur  Province  and  the  Sigar  and 
Nerbudda  Territories  were  united  under  the  name  of  the 
Central  Provinces.  This  large  tract,  eompriiing  almost 
every  variety  of  soil  and  <^  physical  aspect,  and  in- 
habited by  races  of  very  diverse  origin,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  feudatory  state  of  Bewah,  by  the  small  native 
states  of  Bundelkhand,  and  by  the  district  of  LAlatpur  in  the 
North-Westem  Provinces ;  on  the  N.  and  R  by  the  ChhotA 
N4gpur  division,  the  Orissa  tributary  states,  and  the 
northern  districts  of  Madras ;  on  the  8.  by  the  QodAvari 
district;  and  on  the  S.W.,  W.,  and  N.W.  by  the  Nizdm's 
dominions,  the  Berar  districts,  and  the  states  comprising 
the  Central  India  Agency.  The  Central  Provinces  are 
divided  into  four  divisions  or  commissionerships, — NAgpnr, 
Jabalpur,  Nerbudda,  and  Chhatisgarh,  comprising  19  British 
districts.  Two  districts,  Bigu  and  Damoh,  lie  parallel  to 
each  other  upon  the  Vindhyan  table-land^  To  the  south  of 
them,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  audits  tributaries,  are 
the  districts  of  MandlA,  Jabalpur,  Narsinhpur,  Uoshangib&d, 
and  a  part  of  NimAr,  the  rest  of  it  being  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tapti.  The  next  range  of  districts  continuing  south- 
wards includes  Betul,  Chhindw4r4,  Seoni,  and  BAUchAt, 
occupying  the  SAtpuri  table-land,  and  attaining  a  height  of 
about  2000  feet.  Still  further  to  the  south  is  the  great 
N&gpur  plain,  formed  by  the  valleys  of  the  Wardhi  and 
WaingangA,  and  comprising  the  districts  of  Ndgpur, 
WardhA,  Bhand&rA,  and  ChAndA.  To  the  east  is  the 
Chhatisgarh  plain,  a  low  plateau  of  red  soil,  containing  the 
districts  of  Ri&ipur,  BiUspur,  and  Sambalpur.  Last  of  all, 
in  the  extreme  south,  and  almost  cut  off  by  forests  and 
wild  semi-independent  states,  is  a  long  strip  of  territory 
lining  the  left  bank  of  the  QodAvari,  and  known  as  the 
Upper  GodAvari  district 

Physical  Oeography  and  Scenery, — ^The  official  compiler 
of  the  statistical  account  of  the  Central  Provinces  thus 
describes  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country  : — "  Within 
comparatively  narrow  limits,  a  plateau  and  a  plain  follow 
each  other,  and  again,  in  similar  sequence,  a  larger  plateau 
and  a  larger  plain,  ending  in  a  mass  of  hill  and  forest,  which 
is  probably  the  wildest  part  of  the  whole  Indian  peninsula. 
Even  the  continuously  level  portions  of  this  area  are  broken 
by  isolated  peaks  and  straggling  hill  ranges;  while  its 
rugged  formation  and  rapid  slopes  give  to  the  greatest 
rivers  which  rise  in  it,  such  as  the  Nerbudda  and  Tapti, 
something  of  the  character  of  mountain  torrents.  Though 
the  scenery  is  on  too  small  a  scale  to  compare  in  sublimity 
with  that  of  the  Himalayas,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  as  far 
removed  from  the  monotony  of  the  plains  of  Hindustin. 
Not  only  is  it  characterized  by  a  constant  variety  of  form 
and  level,  but  it  possesses  a  diversity  of  colour  peculiar  to 
itself.  In  no  other  part  of  India  are  the  changes  of  soil 
and  vegetation  more  rapid  and  marked  than  in  the  Nerbudda 
eountry.    In  the  pleasant  winter  months^  the  eye  may 


range  over  miles  of  green  com  lands,  only  broken  by  iow^ 
black,  boundary  ridges  or  dark  twisting  footpaths.  The 
horizon  is  bounded  here  and  there  by  hill  ranges,  which 
seem  to  rise  abruptly  from  the  plains,  but  on  coming  nearer 
to  them,  the  heavy  green  of  their  slopes  is  found  to  be< 
divided  from  the  softer  hues  of  the  young  wheat  by  broad 
belts  of  gravelly  soil  studded  with  fine  trees.  On  the 
SAtpurA  plateau  the  alternations  of  scenery  are  even  more 
frequent  than  in  the  low  country.  The  hills  are  higher 
and  more  abrupt,  the  black  soil  deposits  are  deeper,  and 
the  water  supply  more  abundant.  Hence  in  the  midst  ol 
the  grim  rolling  plateaus  of  basalt,  there  may  often  be  found 
little  valleys  cidtivated  like  gardens, — oases  of  sugar-cane 
and  opium,  which,  but  for  their  inaccessibility,  would  tempt 
away  the  best  cultivators  of  the  plains.'  It  is  thought  that 
in  some  of  these  upland  basins,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  delicate 

Slants  miffht  be  nused  with  success,  but  Uie  obstacles  which 
ave  so  long  retarded  the  settlement  of  these  plateaus^ 
though  partially  smoothed  away,  still  exist,  and  can  onl^ 
be  surmounted  by  patient  and  continued  energy.  Much 
has  been  done  to  open  out  the  country  of  late  years* 
Railways  from  both  coasts  now  connect  the  plateau  with 
the  eastern  and  western  seaboards,  and  form  the  central  link 
of  communication  between  Calcutta  and  Bombay." 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  Central  Provinces  are  the 
Nerbudda,  Tapti,  WardhA,  and  Waingangi,  but,  owing  ta 
falls  and  rocky  rapids,  they  are  navigable  only  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  and  for  diort  distances.  As  a  means  of 
communication  they  are  practically  useless.  The  chief 
lines  of  road  are  the  following  :-:- 

(1)  From  Jabalpur  to  Sigar  via  Damoh,  116  miles ;  (S)  from 
Jsbalpar  to  Biipur  via  MsndlA,  208  miles ;  (8)  from  SAnr  to  Kereli 
on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway,  76  miles ;  (4)  fix>m  Kar> 
sinhpor  to  Chhindwdri,  91  miles ;  (6)  from  Hoshangabad  to  Betnl» 
684  miles ;  (6)  ttcm  NAgpor  to  Riipor,  374  miles ;  (7)  from  Kag- 
pur  to  Ohhindwiri  78  miles ;  (8)  from  Kiepur  to  Betnl,  1044  miles  ; 
(9)  fixnn  Nigpur  to  Chindi,  96  miles ;  (10)  from  Bdipar  to  8am* 
bslpnr,  167  miles ;  (11)  from  C^hindi  to  Sironchi,  121  miles. 

The  country  is  intersected  by  the  Great  Indian  Peninsuiar 
and  East  Indian  Bailways.  The  Great  Indian  Peninsular 
Railway  from  Bombay  enters  the  Central  Provinces  near 
Barhanpur,  and  runs  north-east  to  Jabalpur,  where  it  joins 
the  East  India  line  from  AllahAbid  and  CalcuttSL  A 
branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway,  which 
leaves  the  main  line  at  BhasAwal  in  Eandesh,  enters  the 
Central  Provinces  at  WardhA,  and  runs  to  Niigpnr.  A 
state  line  is  in  course  of  construction  to  connect  this 
railway  with  the  newly-opened  coal-fields  of  ChAndA. 

The  population  of  the  19  districts  of  the  Central  Provinoea 
was  returned  by  the  census  of  1872  at  8,201,519,  made 
up  as  follows: — Hindus  5,879,950,  or  71*69  per  cent  of 
the  total  population ;  Muhammaidans,  233,247,  or  2*84  per 
cent  ;  Buddhists  and  Jains,  36,569,  or  0*45  per  cent ; 
Christians,  10,477,  or  013  per  cent;  and  "others'* 
(consisting  chiefly  of  Gonds  and  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country  before  they  were  driven  back  by  their  Hindu 
conquerors),  2,041,276,  or  24 '89  per  cent  The  census 
report  of  1872  returns  39  townsi  containing  upwards  of 
5000  inhabitants.  Of  these  26  have  less  than  10,00a 
inhabitanU;  5  between  10,000  and  15,000;  3  between 
16,000  and  20,000 ;  3  (Burhanpur,  Sigar,  and  Kamthi) 
between  20,000  and  50,000;  and  only  2  (NAgpur  and 
Jabalpur)  over  50,000,  the  former  having  a  populatioii  of 
84,441,  and  the  latter  of  55,188. 

Of  the  total  surveyed  and  assessed  Area  of  the  British 
territory  12,352,473  acres  were  returned  in  1873-74  as  ^ 
actually  under  cultivation,  12,220,845  acres  as  cultivable 
but  not  under  tillage,  1,365,071  acres  as  gracing  lands^ 
and  10,885,296  as  uncultivable  waste.  Wheat,  rice,  and 
cotton  are  the  principal  agricultural  staples.  The  reoently- 
discovered  coal-fields  and  iron  bods  in  the  WaitihA  YaU^ 
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And  tho  Chandi  dktrict  promiM  to  open  a  new  era  of 
proiperity  lor  the  ooxmtrj. 

The  xmpcoTedjmeaiia  of  eommnnicailion  afforded  by  the 
failwaTS  iad  roade  ha?e  lapidly  dereloped  tiie  trade  of  tho 
Oentral  FtoTinces.  In  \863-6i  (he  imports  and  exports 
were  Tinned  at  abont  foor  ouUions  eterlmg.  In  1868-69 
their  Talne  had  neen  to  aix  and  three-quarter  miUiona 
•MIba  In  1873-T4  the  asoertained  imports,  of  the 
OentM  ProTinoes  amonnted  to  117,761  tons,  nine 
a,S99,154^  and  the  ezporte  to  209,107  tons,  nine 
X3,]48,598;  total  of  Imports  and  ezporU  3^,918  tons, 
iBke  47,547,732. 

AdwwiUiraHon. — ^The  executive  authority  at  Kigpur 
foitB  in  the  ohief-oommisaioner  and  agent  to  the  Qovemor- 
GeneraL  He  is  assisted  by  a  secretary  and  staff,  a  judicial 
ir,  a  settlement  commissioner,  a  sanitary  oom- 
ir,  a  oominissioner  of  customs,  four  commissioners  of 
I  and  circuit,  sn  inspector^neral  of  police,  an  in- 
^sctor-general  of  public  instruction,  an  inspector-general  of 
Jttk  anddispensaries,  a  oonsenrator  of  forests,  and  a  registrar- 
general  at  assurances,  who  it  also  commissioner  of  excise 
sod  superintendent  ol  stamps.  A.  commissioner  presides 
o?er  each  of  the  four  divisions,  with  a  deputy-commissioner 
sodsssistants  In  each  of  the  nineteen  districts,  all  sub- 
ocdinaie  to  the  ehief-commissioaer  at  Nigpur.  The  total 
lerenne  of  the  Oentrsl  FroTinces'in  1873-74  amounted  to 
Xl,360,977,  of  which  £1,007,021  was  derived  from  im- 
perial,  and  X203,966  from  provincial  taxation.  The  civil 
•xpenditare  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  X904,670,  of 
wfaieh  X440,232  was  on  imperial,  and  £464,438  on 
provincial  aocount  Of  the  total  revenue  £603,006,  or 
just  one4ialf,  was  derived  froa  the  hind.  There  were  196 
criminal  and  119  dvil  courts  at  work  in  1873-74.  The 
regnlsr  police  consisted  of  a  force  of  7539  officers  and 
men,  besides  a  municipal  police  of  988.  The  total  cost 
tif  the  regular  and  municipal  police  in  1873-74  amounted 
to  £130,674.  The  troops  quartered  in  the  Central  Pro- 
viaees  are  as  follows . — Europeans — 3  batteries  of  artillery 
(aith  18  guns),  and  2  regiments  and  1.  company  of  In- 
notiy ;  nativee — 2  regiments  ol  cavalry  and  6f  regiments 
of  inftmtry.  The  European  troops  numbered  2462,  and 
the  native  troops  5475,  giving  a  total  of  7937  offioers  and 
nen,  kept  up  at  a  cost  of  £277,781.  For  the  education 
(d  the  people  Qovemment  maintains,  or  subeidises  under 
its  graui-in-aid  system,  1532  schools,  attended  in  1873-74 
i^  76,781  pupils,  and  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of 
£55,734,  to  which  the  state  contributed  £31,628,  or  over 
oee-half.  These  schools  are  exclusive  of  printe  institu- 
tioos  not  receiving  support  from  the  state. 

BeddM  tbs  19  British  districti  of  the  Oentrsl  Prorinoee  dwcribed 
la  Hie  fongoing  panmphi»  and  to  whioh  alone  the  above  atatistics 
tdet,  there  axe  abo  15  anuJl  feodatory  states,  compriaing  a  total 


ef  S8,8Si  eqnare  mUee^  with  a  population  of  1,0/9,710  aoola,  nude 
spaafonowB  :— Hindos,  088,187 ;  Mohammadana,  7718 ;  Buddhists 
and  Jains,  14 ;  Chiistiaas,  6  ;  and  "othen*  (conaiating  of  abort. 
Rinal  tribee),  408, 786.  The  following  are  the  details  of  area  popola- 
tion,  revenoe,  ace,  of  each  of  theee  states  as  officially  returned  in 
1874-6 :— aOBast^:  area,  18,062  square  mUes;  population,  78.866 ; 
R^poeed  groee  lerenue,  £9218,  lOa. ;  annual  tribute  to  the  Britiah 
QoTerament,  £806,  12b.  (2.)  Karond:  area,  8746  squaie  miles: 
portion,  188,488  ;  estimated  rerenne,  £2000;  tribute,  £356.  (8.) 
XaigBih.Bargarii:aiea,  1486  square  milee ;  population,  68,804 ;  eeti- 
■ated  rerenue,  £760;  tribute,  £40.  {I)  Barangarh:  area,  640 
snare  miles  ypopnlation,  87,091 ;  estimated  revenue,  £800 ;  tribute, 
£186.  (6.)  Fatni  (nnder  British  management):  area,  2899  square 
mOes ;  population,  9S,eZfi ;  estimated  rerenue,  £2600 ;  tribute,  £60. 
(8.)  Sonpor: area,  906  square  miles;  population,  180,718 ;  estimated 
tereBoe,  £1800;  tribute,  £600.  (7.)  mti  Khol:  area,  883  square 
■ike;  popolatioa,  12,660;  estimated  revenue,  £600;  tribute,  £68. 
(Bi)  Bamii:  area,  1988  square  mllea;  population,  68,618;  eetimated 
meana,  £600;  tribute,  £86.  (9.)  Sakti:  area,  116  aquaie  milee; 
(spslstion,  8894;  estimated  reTenu^  £818;  tribute,  £86.  (10.) 
Isvsido:  area,  887  sqove  mOes;  population,  76,462;  estimated 
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174  square  milsst  population,  29,690;  estimsted  rerenue,  £8208; 
tribute,  £1100.  fli)  Kinker:  area,  1000  square  miles;  mmulatien, 
48.562;  esttanated  rs▼enu^  £1600;  pays  no  tribute.     (18.)  Khairi- 

girh  (under  British  SMnagement):  area,  940  equare  mHea;  po|i«la- 
on,  122,264 ;  fstimated  revenue,  £11,768  ;  tribute,  £4700.  (14.) 
Nandgion:  area,  884  equare  mOes;  population,  148,464;  ««timated 
xerenue,  £8596;  tribute,  £4600.  (16.)  Malcrii:  area,  216  square 
mUee;  population,  18,648;  estimateid  rerenue,  £2200;  pays  no  tri* 
bute. 

Including  the  19  British  -districts  and  the  15  small 
feudatory  states,  the  (Central  Provinces  comprise  a  total 
area  of  113,797  square  miles,  and  have  a  population  of 
9,251,229  souls,  made  up  as  follows  : — Hindus,  6,518,137, 
or  70*46  per  cent  ;  Muhammadans,  240,965,  or  2*60  per 
cent ;  Buddhists  and  Jains,  36,583,  or  0*40  per  cent ; 
Christians,  10,482,  or  Oil  per  cent;  and  "others," 
2,445,062,  or  26*43  per  cent  ^  (w.  w.  ^) 

OENTUMYIRI,  among  the  liomans,  were  judges 
appointed  to  decide  common  causes  among  the  people,  of 
whom  three  were  chosen  out  of  each  tribe.  The  extent  of 
their  powers  has  not  been  exactly  asoertained.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  thev  were  originally  intended  to  deal  with 
ouestions  concerning  quiritian  ownership,  which  determined 
tke  status  of  the  citiseos.  Hollweg  asserted  that  their 
jurisdiction  was  confined  to  civil  cases ;  but  this  is 
doubtful  (See  Hollweg,  Ueber  die  Competent  dee  CetUuwir 
vircdgerichu  ;  Tiflerstrom,  De  Judieibut  apwd  Bowumoe), 

CENTUKION,  among  the  fiomans,  an  officer  in  the 
infantry  who  commanded  originally  a  hundred  men  (whence 
the  name),  but  afterwards  an  indefinite  number — the 
sixtieth  part  of  a  legion.  Centurions  were  of  two  grades, 
and  were  chosen  by  the  tribunes.  Their  duties  ^  ere  to 
drill  the  soldiers  and  appoint  their  tasks,  and  they  had 
power  to  punish  minor  offences. 

CEOS  (K^)9),  the  modem  Zea  or  Tsia,  an  island  in  the 
^gean  Sea,  belonging  to  the  group  of  tJie  Cycladee  and 
the  eparchy  of  Syra,  14  miles  off  the  coast  of  Attica^  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  13  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  8. 
It  gradually  rises  towards  the  centre,  where  it  culminates 
in  Mount  Ellas,  1860  feet  high.  Among  its  natural  pro- 
ductions are  lemons,  r:trons,  olives,  wine,  and  honey  ;  and 
it  Also  exports  a  bonsiderable  quantity  of  valonia.  There 
were  formerly  four  towns  of  some  imi>ortance  in  the 
island : — lulls,  about  three  miles  from  the  north-west 
shore  ;  Coreasia,  the  harbour  of  lulls,  with  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Smintheus  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  Carthsea  in  the 
south-east;  and  Poleessa  in  the  south-west  Of  these 
luUs  is  represented  by  the  town  of  Zea,  and  Carthasa  bj 
the  village  of  'S  tais  Polais ;  and  traces  of  the  other  two 
can  still  be  made  out  In  ancient  times  lalis  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  lyric  poets  Simonides  and  Baochylides, 
the  philosophers  Prodicus  and  Ariston,  and  the  physician 
Erasistratns  ;  and  the  excellence  of  its  laws  was  so 
generally  recognized  that  the  title  of  Cean  Laws  passed 
into  a  proverb.  One  of  them,  which  forbade  a  citisen  to 
protract  his  life  beyond  sixty  years,  affords  a  curious 
instance  of  the  implication  of  utilitarian  principles.  The 
present  population  of  the  island  is  abont  8000,  of  which 
the  capital  has  about  4300. 

CEPH ALONIA,  or  Cetalonia,  the  ancient  CephaUenia, 
an  island  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  the 
largest  of  those  known  as  the  Ionian  Islands,  is  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  mainland,  almost  directly  opposite 
the  Gulf  of  CorintL  Its  extreme  length  is  31  miles,  and 
its  breadth  varies  from  about  20  milee  in  the  southern 
portion  to  three  or  less  in  the  projecting  part,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  island  of  Ithaca,  at  a  <ustance  of  about 
four  miles  across  the  strait  of  Guiscardo  or  Yiscaro.  The 
whole  island,  with  its  area  of  348  English  square  miles,  is 
covered  with  rocky  hills  of  varying  elevation,  the  main 
range  running  from  north-west  to  south-esst    The  ancient 
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moant  Muo»,  now  Klato,  Monte  Kegro,  or  tbe  BUok 
Mountain,  has  a  height  of  5300  feet,  and  frequently  retains 
the  snow  for  seToral  months.  It  is  not  only  the  loftiest 
part  of  the  sierra,  but  also  the  highest  land  in  the  whole 
Ionian  group.  The  name  "Black*  was  given  from  the 
darkness  of  Uie  pine  woods  which  still  constitute  the  moet 
striking  feature  in  Cephalonian  scenery,  although  their 
extent  has  been  greatly  curtailed  by  fire.  On  the  summit 
there  ii  still  to  be  seen  an  ancient  altar,  surrounded  by 
the  bones  of  former  sacrifice.  The .  island  is  ill  supplied 
with  fresh  water ;  there  are  few  permanent  streams  except 
the  Baku,  and  springs  are  apt  to  fail  in  dry  summers.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  island  a  gulf  ruus  up  from  the  south 
a  distance  of  about  seyen  miles  ;  on  its  east  side  stands 
the  chief  town  Argostoli,  with  about  9000  inhabitants, 
and  on  its  ^est  side  the  rival  city  of  Lixuri,  with  6000. 
About  five  miles  from  Argostoll  is  the  Castle  of  St  Qeoige, 
a  buildiDg  of  Venetian  origin,  and  the  strongest  fortifica- 
tion in  the  island ;  and  between  8t  Qeorge  and  the  viUage 
of  Matazata,  where  Byron  at  one  time  resided,  are  sereral 
large  catacombs.  On  an  eminence  east-south-east  of 
Argostoll  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Cranii,  and  Lixuri 
is  dose  to  or  upon  those  of  Pale ;  while  on  the  other  side 
of  the  island  are  the  remains  of  Bamos  on  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  of  Proni  or  Pronni,  further  south  above  the  vale 
of  Rakli  and  its  blossoming  oleanders,  and  of  an  unknown 
eity  n^ar  the  village  of  Soetla.  The  ruins  of  this  city  in- 
clude Roman  baths,  a  brick-built  temple,  rock-cut  tombs, 
and  tesselated  pavements ;  and  Cranii,  Proni,  and  Bamos 
are  remarkable  for  stretciies  of  Cyclopean  and  Hellenic 
waUs,  partly  of  the  most  irregular  construction,  and  partly 
preserving  almost  unimpaired  the  results  of  the  most  perfect 
skill  The  inhabitants  of  Cephalonia  have  all  along  been 
extremely  active ;  and  no  slight  amount  of  toil  has  been 
expended  in  the  construction  of  terraces  on  the  steep  sides 
of  the  hills.  Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  population, 
however,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  soil  is  under  cul- 
tivation, and  the  quantity  of  grain  grown  in  the  island 
is  comparatively  meagre.  The  staple  is  the  currant,  in 
the  production  of  which  the  island  surpasses  Zaote.  The 
fruit  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Morea,  and  has  a  peculiar 
flavour ;  it  finds  a  market  mainly  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
(Germany.  The  grape  vine  is  also  grown,  and  &e  manu- 
facture of  wine  is  a  rising  industry.  The  oUve  crop  is  of 
considerable  importance,  and  within  recent  years  the  culture 
of  cotton  in  the  low  grounds  has  been  successfully 
attempted.  Manufactures  are  few  and  undeveloped^  but 
iace  irom  the  aloe  fibre,  Turkey  carpets,  and  basket-work 
&re  produced  by  the  villagers,  and  boats  are  built  at  both 
the  prmcipal  towns.  Among  recent  improvements  may  be 
mentioned  the  erection  of  two  steam-mills  and  the  intro- 
duction of  steam-boat  communication  between  Ai^gostoli 
and  Lixuri.  In  1873  there  were  exported  from  the  island 
19,603,933  Jb  of  native  currants,  of  the  value  of 
£123,176;  and  in  the  same  year  tiie  re-ezportation  of 
Morea  curranto  was  4,567,192  lb,  valued  at  X25,728. 
Tbe  total  imports,  which  consist  mainly  of  wheat,  maize, 
barley,  and  rye,  amounted  to  £287,493.  Of  all  the  seven 
islands  Cephalonia  and  Zante  are  moet  purely  Greek; 
and  the  inhabitants  display  great  mental  activity.  Of 
several  contributors  to  the  national  literature  may  be 
mentioned  Bishop  Maniati,  author  o)  a  treatise  on  the 
schism  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  and  Andrea 
Lascarato,  a  vigorous  political  writer  and  keen  defender  of 
the  British  protectorate,  who  brought  himself  into  great 
trouble  by  tiie  freedom  of  his  atta^  in  his  MftUriet  of 
Cephalonia, 

In  ihs  Homario  poems,  Oephalonia  it  mentioned  under  the  name 
^  SMne,  aad  its  inhabitanta,  among  the  anbjeots  of  UlyBaea,  art 
dedgnatod  CephaDenea.     In  tho  PersUn  i^ar  thej  took  W  UtUa 


part ;  in  the  Peloponneaiaa  th«v  sided  with  the  Athenians.  Tke 
town  of  Pale  was  vainly  berieged  bv  Philip  of  Maoedon  in  9JS  B.O., 
becaoae  it  had  aopported  tlie  Atolian  canae.  In  180  B.O.  all  tbe 
citiea  sarrenderedr  to  the  Bomana,  bnt  Same  afterwarda  ftvolted» 
and  was  only  rednoed  after  a  siege  of  four  montha.  The  ialand  was 
preeented  bv  Hadrian  to  Athena,  but  it  appears  again  st  s  later  dats 
aa  "  free  and  antonomona.  **  After  the  divmon  of  the  Roman  empire, 
it  continued  attached  to  Byxantium  till  108S,  when  it  was  captured 
by  Kobert  Gniacard,  who  <ued,  howerer,  before  he  conld  repreaa  the 
revolt  of  1086.  In  1204  it  was  asugned  to  Gains,  prince  of  Tar- 
entxun,  who  accepted  the  protection  of  Venice  in  1216 ;  and  after 
1226  it  was  held  alonf  with  Santa  Maria  and  Zante  bv  a  aacoeaaion 
of  five  counts  of  the  Tocco  family  at  Itaplea.  Formally  made  over 
to  Tenice  in  1860  by  the  prince  of  Tareutum,  it  was  afterward* 
captured  by  the  Tuifa  in  1479  ;  but  the  Hispanieo- Venetian  fleet 
under  Benedetto  Peaaaro  and  Gonaalro  of  Cordova  effected  tiieir 
expulsion  in  1600,  and  the  ialand  continued  in  Venetian  poaaesrton 
till  the  fall  of  tht  republic.  For  some  time  it  was  administered  for 
the  French  Government,  but  in  1809  it  was  taken  by  the  EngUak 
under  Collingwood.  Till  1818  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Mmot  de 
Boeset,  a  Swiss  in  the  British  service,  who  displayed  an  industry 
and  energy  in  the  repreaaion  of  injustice  and  development  of  civili- 
zation only  outdone  by  the  deapotic  vigour  of  Sir  Cfaarlea  Ka^er, 
who  held  the  same  office  for  the  nine  years  firom  1818-1827.  Dor^ 
ing  the  British  protectorate  the  ialand  made  undoubted  advanoes 
in  material  prosperity,  but  was  several  times  the  aoene  of  politicel 
disturbances.  It  retained  longer  than  the  aister  ialanda  traeee  of 
feudal  influence  exerted  by  the  landed  proprietors,  but  has  bean 
ffradiuUv  becoming  more  democratic  Under  the  Venetians  it  was 
divided  into  eij^ht.  districts,  and  an  elaborate  sjatem  of  polios  was 
in  force :  aince  its  annexation  to  Greece  it  baa  been  broken  up  into 
twenty  oemarchia^  each  with  ita  separate  juriadiotion  and  leTenuei^ 
and  the  police  system  has  been  aboushed. 

A  special  treatiae  on  the  antiquitiea  of  Cephalonia  was  written  by 
Petraa  Maurooenua.  See  also  Holland's  Travtls,  1816 ;  Anated^a 
Ionian  Itlandt,  1898:  Viaoount  Eirkwall*a  ibur  Faart  in  Jomiau 
Islands,  1864  ;  WiebeJ's  I>i$  Inml  K«phal<mia:  and  Pailiamantaiy 
papers. 

CERAM,  or  Si&ako,  an  island  of  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  situated  to  the  west  of  New  Quinea»  and 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  Ck>vemment  of  the  Moluocaa.  It 
lies  between  2**  45'  30^  and  S""  SO'  Z(f  B,  lat,  and  ezt«»d8 
from  128''  to  131**  lO'  K  long. ;  ita  greatest  length  ia 
about  200  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  about  50,  and  its  area 
upwards  of  6000  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Great  Ceram  and  Little  Ceram  or  Huvamohel,  united 
by  the  isthmus  of  Taruno ;  and,  for  administrative  par- 
poses,  the  eastern  portion  is  assigned  to  the  residency  ol 
fianda,  while  the  western  belongs  to  that  of  AAiboyna. 
A  chain  of  mountains  traverses  the  island  from  east  to 
west,  and  attains  \ji  various  parts  a  height  of  upwards  of 
8000  feet  The  loftiest  summit— Nnsa  Keli— liaa  an 
elevation  of  9500  feet ;  and  others  of  mark  are  Balagor, 
Trier,  and  Tomaehe.  The  coast  is  for  the  most  part  icwky 
and  precipitous;  but  it  is  broken  in  several  places  by  con- 
siderable bajTS,  of  which  the  moet  important  are  Hatnvi  and 
Savaai  on  the  north,  and  Huvamohcd,  Amahay,  Nnsa  Lant, 
and  Selan  on  the  south.  The  country  is  well  watered  «ith 
streams,  which  are  of  very  little  use,  however,  for  nav]ga> 
tion  or  systematic  irrigation.  Several  hot  springs  have  been 
discovered,  and  earthquakes  are  not  unfrequent  A  large 
part  of  the  interior  is  covered  with  dense  and  gloomy 
forests,  and  except  along  the  ooaats  the  populatum  is  very 
scant.  For  the  naturalist  Oeram  is  a  oomparatiyely 
uninteresting  island,  without  any  characteristio  apeciea  or 
abundance  of  specimens.  The  Bandanese  pay  occasional 
visits  to  shoot  bears  and  deer ;  there  are  numbers  of  wild 
goats  and  cattle;  and  among  the  birds  are  mentioned 
cassowaries,  oockstoos,  birds  of  paradise^  and  the  swallowa 
that  furnish  the  edible  nests.  A  large  number  of  fish  are 
to  be  found  in  the  various  rivers ;  and  as  early  as  1860  iio 
fewer  than  213  species  were  described  by  Dr  Blazer  in 
the  Natuwrhundig  Tijdtchift  9.  If.  I,  The  moat  TalnaUe 
timber  trees  are  the  iron-wood  and  the  makila.  Biee^ 
maise,  'oocoa-nuts,  sugarcane,  and  a  variety  of  fhiiti  are 
grown ;  but  by  far  the  most  important  prcdnetion  is  tiM 
sago  palm,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  swampy  disteiela 
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mpodaHj  of  Eastern  Coram,  and  fumbbes  a  vast  supply 
of  food,  not  only  to  Ceram  itself,  but  to  otber  islands  to 
the  easL  The  Dutch  settlers  at  Amboyna  have  recently 
established  cocoa  plantations  at  various  points,  and  the 
Qo^nunent  encourages  their  formation.  The  inhabitants 
tre  mostly  gathered  in  Tillages  along  the  coast;  they  are 
partly  natiTe  Alf uroes  and  partly  immigrant  Malays,  with 
a  considerable  intermixture  of  Buginese,  MaMiyars,  Bali- 
neae,  and  other  races  of  the  archipelaga  Cnristianity 
hi  been  introduced  iu  varioua  dJMricts,  especially  along 
0)0  soathem  coast,  but  as  yet  with  but  little  practical 
benefit  A  baneful  influence  has  been  exerted  by  a  secret 
lodety  called  the  Kakian  Union,  to^  which  pagans, 
Kahometans,  and  Christiaos  indiscnminately  attached 
themselves;  and  it  has  seyeral  times  cost  the  Dutch 
aothoiitiea  considerable  efforts  to  frustrate  their  machina- 
tioDs.  A  full  account  of  the 'union  will  be  found  in.  the 
fiftb  year  of  the  Tvdtehri/t  van  Ned,  ItuL  The  total 
popnlation  is  estimated  at  195,000,  of  whom  the  lands  on 
the  south  ooQst  contain  65,000,  the  lands  en  the  north 
coast  40,000,  and  the  south-western  peninsula  a  large 
portion  of  the  remainder.  There  was  a  Dutch  fort  at 
Kambello,  on  the  west  side  of  Little  Ceram,  as  early  as 
1646.  See  Wallace's  J/o/ay  Archipelago,  and  Bickmore's 
JSattem  Archipelago, 

CERBERUS  (K^)3^s),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  dog 
wUdi  guarded  the  entrance  to  Hades,  not  against  incomers, 
bot  against  whoever  might  seek  to  escape.  In  Hesiod 
(Theog,  310),  he  is  a  many-headed  monster  with  a  fearful 
iMrk,  but  usually  he  was  represented  with  three  heads  and 
the  body  of  a  dog  such  as  haunted  battlefields,—  sometimes 
also  with  the  tail  of  a  snake.  The  same  number  of  heads 
^ceoTB  in  other  beings  connected  with  the  lower  world,  as  in 
Hecate  "  triformis  "  and  Hermes  "  trikephalos.**  The  most 
difficult  of  the  labours  imposed  en  Hercules  was  to  bri|ig 
Cerberus  to  the  upper  world,  and  in  this  he  was  forbidden 
by  Pluto  to  use  any  weapons.  Of  the  various  suggested 
deriTstious  of  the  name  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  is 
Ihst  which  connects  it  with  ip€fio^  the  darkness  of  Hades. 
CERDONIAKS,  a  Gnostic  sect,  founded  by  Cerdo,  a 
Syrisn,  who  came  to  Rome  about  140,  but  concerning 
whose  history  little  is  known.  They  held  that  there  are 
two  first  causes — the  perfectly  good  and  the  perfectly  evU. 
The  letter  is  also  the  creator  of  the  world,  the  god  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  author  of  the  Old  Testament.  Jesus  Christ 
38  the  son  of  the  good  deity ;  he  was  sent  into  the  world 
to  oppose  the  evil ;  but  his  incarnation,  and  therefore  his 
Bufferings  were  a  mere  appearance.  Regarding  the  body 
as  the  work  of  the  evil  deity,  the  Cerdonians  formed  a 
mural  syr tern  of  great  severity,  prohibiting  marriage,  wine, 
and  the  eating  of  flesh,  and  advocating  fasting  and  other 
aosterities.  Origen  attributes  to  Oettio  the  opinion, — 
ihich  was  certainly  Wd  by  the  more  famous  Marcion,  his 
contemporary  and,  in  some  respects  at  least,  his  follower, — 
that  there  sre  three  first  causes — the  perfectly  good,  the 
perfectly  evil,  and  the  imperfect,  whom  Marcion  calls  "  the 
jQst*  (ii  Surator),  and  who  is  the  creator  of  the  world  and 
the  god  of  the  Jews.  Besides  the  Old  Testament,  Cerdo 
lefected  also  the  New,  except  part  of  Luke's  Go^el  and 
of  St  Paul's  Epistles.     See  MiBoioir  and  Gkostiob. 

CERES,  in  Mythology,  was  the  Roman  goddess  of  seed 
and  harvest,  worshipped  Jointly  with  Liber  (Bacchus) 
and  Libera  (Proserpine).  .No  special  myth  or  personal 
hirtory  is  known  to  hare  been  attached  to  her.  But  early 
in  the  times  of  the  Republio,  when  Greek  deities  were 
introduced  into  Rome  on  the  advice  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
Demetw,  the  Greek  goddess  of  seed  and  harvest,  whose 
wocihip  was  largely  spread  in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy, 
usurped  in  Rome  the  divine  position  which  Ceres  held 
tefof  e ;  or  rather  Ma  Ceres  were  added  the  religious  rites 


which  the  Greeks  paid  to  Demeter,  and  the  mythological 
incidents  which  originated  with  her.  These  rites  were 
Greek  in  their  language  and  forms,  the  priestesses  were 
Greeks,  and  the  temple  was  Greek  in  its  architecture.  Her 
principal  festivals  were  (1)  the  Cerealia  (April  12-19), 
correspondiug  in  the  main  idea  with  the  Eleusinia,  and 
(2)  the  J^unium  Cereris  (October  4),  corresponding  to  the 
Thesmophoria  of  Demeter.  The  Cerealia  included  the 
spectacle  of  hunting  a  fox  with  a  torch  attached  to  his  taiL 
Her  temple  in  Rome  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was 
rebuilt  by  Augustus.  Claudius  attempted  to  introduce  the 
mysteries  of  Eleusis  into  Rome  in  connection  with  her 
worship. 

Ab  regards  the  Greek  goddess,  the  chief  interest  of  her 
worshippers  was  concentrated  on  the  mytb  which  told'how 
her  only  daughter  Persephone  (Proserpine)  had  been  carried 
off  in  a  chariot  by  Pluto,  the  god  of  the  lower  world,  from 
the  fields  of  Enna  in  Sicily,  where  she  was  gathering 
flowers ;  other  districts  also  were  assigned  for  this  incident, 
but  the  Romans  naturally  preferred  Enna  as  being  tht 
nearest  Demeter  wandered  oyer  the  earth  searching  fo^ 
her  daughter  in  vain,  in  her  anguish  refusing  food  or  drink, 
and  threiEitening  a  famine  for  mankind,  till  Zeus  agreed  t^- 
allow  Persephone  in  future  to  live  half  the  year  with  he^ 
mother  on  the  earth.  The  othor  half  she  must  remain  with 
Pluto  in  the  lower  wotld.  From  the  myth  so  far  it  was  ar 
obvious  step  to  think  of  Demeter  as  a  mother  always 
anxious  for  ber  child,  yearning  through  half  the  year  to  see 
her  again,  and  sad  through  Uie  other  half* at  the  prospect 
of  her  leaving  again.  But  a  deeper  meaning  appears  to  . 
have  been  ^ound  in  the  myth  by  those  who  were  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  in  which  seems  to  have  beea 
taught  the  principle  of  a  new  life  after  death,  founded  o& 
the  return  of  Persephone  to  the  upper  world,  or  rather  on 
the  process  of  nature  by  which  seed  sown  in  the  ground 
must  first  die  and  rot  before  it  can  yield  new  life,  a 
process  which  the  annual  going  and  coming  of  Persephone 
was  designed  to  illustrate.  To  make  more  explicit  this 
connection  of  Demeter  with  seed-sowing,  the  myth  tells  how, 
in  searching  for  her  daughter,  she  was  hospitably  received 
among  other  places  at  Eleusis  in  Attica,  and  how,  when 
leaving  Eleusis,  she  gave  to  Triptolemns,  the  king's  son, 
her  chariot  drawn  by  winged  snakes,  with  the  injunction  to 
travel  over  the  world  teaching  men  to  cultivate  grain  as  she 
had  then  begun  to  teach  them.  At  the  Thesmophoria,  a 
festival  in  which  only  married  women  took  part,  Demeter 
was  regarded  as  h&ving  instituted  certain  laws  ($€<rfio{)  for 
regulating  life,  in  particular  the  married  life  of  women.  In 
the  Cretan  myth  of  Demeter  she  was  connected  with  a  hero 
Jasion,  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  sow  grain,  to  whom 
she  bore  a  son,  Plutos.  Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  sea, 
appears  as  repugnant  to  her  in  the  myth,  accolUing  !• 
which  she  took  the  form  of  a  horse  to  escape  him,  but  was 
overtaken,  and  finally  bore  to  him  the  winged  horse  Arion. 
It  may  have  been  with  reference  to  this  that  she  wss  figured 
in  an  ancient  image  at  Phigaleia  as  having  a  horse's  in 
place  of  a  human  head.  Her  attributes  were  a  veil  and 
diadem  on  her  head,  ears  of  com  or  poppies  in  her  hand. 
Her  principal  sacrifice  consisted  of  pigs.  Demeter  was  a 
daughter  of  Kronos  and  Rhea.  Zeus  was  the  father  of 
Persephone. 

CERIGNOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  south  of  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Capitanata,  24  ddlUus  S.E  of  Foggia, 
pleasantly  sitoated  on  an  eminence  which  commands  an 
extensive  view.  The  surrounding  plain  is  well  cultivated, 
and  produces  large  quantities  of  almonds  and  cotton. 
Linen  is  manufactured  by  the  inhabitants.  Cerignola  is 
divided  into  on  old  and  new  town,  and  contains  a  hospital, 
a  college,  and  several  convents.  Here,  on  the  28th  April 
1503,  tiie  Spaniahls,  under  Gonaalvo  de  Cordova,  defeats 
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tho  Frencliy  whei  tbe  leader  of  the  latter,  the  Due  de 
Nemours,  was  slain.  In  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  west 
of  the  Lago  di  Sal  pi,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Apulian 
toim  8alapia.     Population  about  17,500. 

CERIGO,  the  ancient  Cythtra  (Kv^pa),  one  of  the 
Ionian  islands,  situated  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  150 
miles  from  Zante,  but  onlj  about  8  miles  from  Cape  Malea 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Greece.  Its  length  from  N.  to 
S.  is  nearly  20  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  12 ; 
its  area  is  114  square  miles.  The  general  character  of  the 
surface  is  rocky  and  broken;  but  streams  abound,  and 
there  are  Tarious  parts  of  considerable  fertility.  Two 
caves,  of  impoaing  dimensions,  and  adorned  with  stalactites 
of  great  beauty,  are  the  most  notable  among  its  natural 
peculiarities;  one  is  situated  at  the  seawall  end  of  the 
glen  of  the  Mylopotamus,  and  the  other,  named  Santa 
Sophia,  about  two  hours  ride  from  Capsall  Less  of  the 
ground  is  cultivated  and  more  of  it  is  in  pasture  land  than 
in  any  other  of  the  seven  islands.  Some  wine  and  com 
are  produced,  and  the  quality  of  the  olive  oil  is  good.  The 
'  honey  is  still  highly  prized,  as  it  was  in  remote  antiquity  ; 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  cheese  is  manufactured 
from  Mie  milk  of  the  goat.  Salt,  Baz,  cotton,  and  currants 
are  also  mentioned  among  the  produce.  The  people  are 
industrious,  and  many  of  them  go  to  seek  employment  as 
labourers  in  the  Morea  and  Asia  Minor.  Unfortunately 
the  island  has  hardly  a  regular  harbour  on  any  part  of  the 
coast ;  and  from  its  situation  at  the  meeting  as  it  were  of 
seas,  the  currents  in  the  neighbourhood  are  strong,  and 
storms  are  very  frequent  The  best  anchorage  is  at  San 
Nioolo,  at  the  middle  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  island. 
The  principal  village  is  Oapsali,  a  place  of  about  1500 
inhabitants,  at  4he  southern  extremity,  with  a  bishop,  and 
several  convents  and  churches;  the  lesser  hamlets  are 
Hodari,  Potamo,  and  San  Nicolo.  There  are  compara- 
tively few  traces  of  antiquity,  and  the  identification  of  the 
ancient  cities  has  not  been  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
The  capital  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  maritime  and  an  inland  portion,  distant  from 
each  other  about  10  stadia.  The  site  of  the  upper  city  is 
probably  at  Paleopoli,  about  three  miles  from  the  present 
port  of  Avlemona ;  but  no  trace  can  be  discovered  of  the 
famous  shrine  of  the  Venus  of  Cythera,  whose  Worship  had 
been  introduced  from  Sjrria,  and  ultimately  spread  over 
Greece.  The  present  ii^bitants  of  the  island  are  very 
badly  educated.  The  number  of  priests  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  and  no  fewer  than  260  churches 
or  chapels  have  been  counted.  Spiridion  Vlandi,  author 
of  an  Italian  and  Romaic  lexicon,  pubb'shed  at -Venice  in 
1806,  is  one  of  the  few  Cerigotes  who  have  made  appear- 
ance in  literature.  In  1857  the  total  population  was 
13,256,  the  excess  of  females  being  1028 ;  it  appears  now 
to  number  about  10,000.  At  a  very  early  date  Cythera  was 
the  seat  of  a  Phoenician  settlement,  established  in  connection 
with  the  purple  fishery  of  the  neighbouring  coast.  For  a 
time  dependent  on  Argos,  it  became  afterwards  an  im- 
portant possession  of  the  Spartans,  who  annually  despatched 
a  governor  named  the  Cytherodices.  In  the  Peloponn'esian 
War,  Nidas  occupied  the  island,  and  in  393  it  was  captured 
by  Conon  the  Athenian.  By  Augustus  it  was  bestowed 
on  Eurycles.  Its  modem  history  has  been  very  much  the 
Mine  as  that  of  the  other  Ionian  Islands ;  but  it  was  subject 
to  Venice  for  a  much  shorter  period — from  1717  to  1797. 
See  the  works  referred  to  under  Cephalonia. 

CERIGOTTO,  an  island  of  Greece,  belonging  to  the 
Ionian  group,  and  situated  between  Cerigo  and  Crete  in 
Zb""  SO'  K.  lat  and  2a''  SO'  K  long.  It  was  anciently 
known  as  .MgUia^  and  Is  nov  called  by  its  inhabitants 
lius.  With  an  area  of  about  10  square  miles  it  supports, 
a  population  af  about  300,  who  are'mainly  Cretan  refugees, 


and  in  favourable  seasons  exports  a  quantity  of  good 
wheat     It  was  long  a  favourite  resort  of  Greek  piratea. 

CERINTUUS  was  the  founder  of  one  of  the  earliest 
heretical  sects  of  the  Christians.  He  was  brought  up  in 
Egypt  (Theod.  Hcer.  Fob,  vl  3),  but  removed  to  Aaia 
Minor,  where  he  propagated  his  doctrines.  He  flourished, 
according  to  Eusebius  \BitL  Bed,  iii  28)  in  the  time  of 
Trajan  (98>117).  Irenseus  relates  a  story  which  repre- 
sents him  as  a  contemporary  of  the  apostle  John  {Contra 
Hctr,  iiL  3,  4).  He  says  that  John,  the  disciple  uf  tbe 
Lord,  when  in  Ephesus  went  to  bathe,  and  when  he  saw 
Cerinthus  inside,  he  leapt  from  the  bath  without  bathing; 
crying  out,  '*  Let  us  flee,  lest  the  bath  fall,  for  Cerinthna 
the  enemy  of  the  tmth  is  within."  Ireiiffius  heard  thia 
story  from  some  people  who  heard  it  from  Polycarp,  who 
may  have  heard  it  directly,  or  more  likely  at  second-hand, 
from  some  of  the  friends  of  St  John.  The  some  story  ia 
told  in  regard  to  Ebiou,  but  not  on  so  good  authority.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  death  of  Cerinthus. 

We  possess  three  diflferent  authorities  for  the  opinions  of 
Cerinthus,  to  some  extent  inconsistent  with  each  other, — 
Irenaeus,  Caius  the  Roman  presbyter,  and  the  third 
unknown.  Lipsius  has  tried  to  urove  tnat  the  third  waa 
Hippolytus. 

According  to  Irenaeus  {Contra  Hcbt.  i  26),  Cerinthua 
taught  '*  that  the  world  was  not  made  by  the  suprsue  Ood» 
but  by  a  certain  power  which  was  separated  and  diataufe 
from  the  supreme  authority,  which  is  over  all,  and  which, 
was  ignorant  of  the  God  over 'all."  He  also  maintained 
**  that  Jesus  was  not  bom  of  a  virgin,  but  was  the  offspring 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  bora  like  all  other  human  beings,, 
and  that  he  was  jnster  and  wiser  and  more  prudent  than 
all.**  He  affirmed  also  '*  that  after  his  baptism  the  Christ 
came  down  into  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove  from  the  Lord» 
who  is  above  all,  and  that  then  he  proclaimed  the  unknowa 
Father  and  performed  miracles,  but  towards  the  end  the 
Christ  flew  away  from  Jesus,  and  that  Jesus  suffered  and 
was  raised  up,  but  that  the  Christ  remained  impassible^ 
being  spiritual"  The  same  information  is  given  in  the 
treatise  Th^  Refutation  of  Heresies,  first  ascribed  to 
Origen,  and  now  to  Hippolytus  (lib.  vii  c  33),  in  the  very 
words  of  Irensus,  and  the  writer  repeats  it  in  his  sumpiaiy 
(x.  21),  with  the  addition  that  it  was  by  an  angelic  power 
that  the  world  was  made.  Irenseus  (UL  xL  7,  see  aJso 
Jerome,  De  Virit  III.  c.  9)  also  informs  us  that  the  goepel 
of  St  John  contained  statements  which  were  specially 
intended  to  remove  the  error  of  Cerinthus,  and  of  tha 
Nicolaitanes  who  held  the  opinion  before  him,  that  the 
maker  of  the  world  and  the  supreme  God  were  different. 

From  Caius  the  Roman  presbyter  our  information  ia  as 
follows.  "Cerinthus,  by  means  of  revelations  which 
pretend  to  be  written  by  a  great  apostle,  speaking  fabely^ 
introduces  wonders  which  he  speaks  of  as  if  they  had  been 
shown  to  him  by  angels,  saying  that  after  the  resurrectioa 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  to  be  on  earth,  and  that  again 
men  in  bodily  form  would  live  in  Jerusalem  and  be  subject 
to  lusts  and  pleasures.  And  being  an  enemy  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  wishing  to  lead  astray,  he  affirms  that  a 
thousand  years  will  be  spent  in  marriage  feasting "  (Ens. 
Hist.  JSccl.  iii.  28).  It  is  plain  from  this  passage  that 
Cains  derived  his  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  millenniom 
in  which  Cerinthus  believed  from  the  revelations  which 
Cerinthus  wrote  in  the  name  of  a  great  apostle.  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  affirms  that  some  maintained  that 
tbe  Apocalypse  was  not  the  production  of  the  apoatle 
John,  not  even  of  a  sainty  but  of  Cerinthus,  who  established 
the  sect  called  Corinthian  from  him,  and  who  wished  to 
give  a  respectable  name  to  his  own  fiction  (Eus.  Hist,  SeeL 
vu.  25).  The  context  proves  conclusively  that  Dioi^ua 
refens  specially  to  Caius,  whose  words  he  partly  quotes 
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md  portly  paraplir&sefl.  Tlie  paraphrase  tliows  how  easy 
it  is  to  iBTent  a  discreditable  character  and  doctrine  for  a 
beretk  He  says  that  Cerinthos  believed  *'that  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  would  be  on  earth,  and  that  being  fond 
of  the  body  and  altogether  carnal,  he  dreamt  that  he 
would  revel  in  these  delights  for  which  he  longed — the 
Bfttisfaction  of  the  stomach  and  the  parts  below  it»  that  is, 
ia  foods,  and  drinks,  and  marriages,  and  the  means  by 
vikich  he  thonght  that  he  coald  more  decently  jirocare 
these,  namely,  feasts  and  sacrifices  and  the  slaying  of 
victims."  It  is  barely  possible  that  Dionysius  may  have 
had  access  to  other  Boorces  of  information  than  the  state- 
ment of  Cains,  but  the  probability  is  all  on  the  other  side. 
He  was  a  determined  antagonist  of  miUenarianism,  and 
VBS  prepared  to  see  gross  sensuality  in  the  adherents  of  the 
doctrine;  but  there  is  no  good  evidenoe  that  Cerinthus 
vss  sensual  We  cannot  even  affiroi  that  he  was  a 
milleoarian,  for  Cains  evidently  formed  his  opinion  on  this 
matter  in  consequence  of  his  belief  that  Cerinthus  wrote 
the  Revelation  ascribed  to  St  John — a  belief  which  others 
Msm  to  have  shared  with  him  (Epiph.  Har,  11,  31 

Oar  third  source  is  not  extant  in  its  original  form,  but 
ii  to  be  traced  in  Epiphanius  (JTevr.  zxriiL),  and  in  almost 
iU  the  Latin  writers  on  heresy  contained  in  Oehler's  first 
Tsfaune  of  his  Corput  Hcer€$ioioffiettm,  but  most  markedly 
ia  Fhilastrios  (e.  36)  and  Pseudo-Augustinns  (c  8). 
According  to  IreniBus,  Cerinthus  carefully  distingiiished 
between  the  historical  man  Jesus  and  the  «on  Christ 
This  sonrce  evidently  represented  Jesus  and  Christ  as  the 
ime,  ani  it  was  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Qhost  after  hia 
biptbrn  tiiat  rendered  Jesus  Christ  capable  of  performing 
BifKles.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  son  <^  Joseph  and  Maiy, 
tod  wss  for  the  short  time  of  his  ministry  miraculously 
•odowed  through  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  but  the 
Holy  Ghost  left  him  before  he  suffered,  and  he  died  and 
Cd  not  rise  again,  but  will  rise  again  when  the  general 
temrrection  takes  place. 

'C^inthus^  according  to  these  authorities,  afllrmed  that 
fte  worid  was  made  by  angels,  and  that  the  law  and  the 
prophets  were  given  by  one  of  the  angels  who  made  the 
morid.  Fhilastrius  thus  sums  up  the  other  features  of  the 
heresy.  "  He  taught  circumcision  and  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  ...  He  does  not  receive  the  apostle  Paul, 
he  honours  Judas  the  traitor,  he  receives  the  gospel  accord- 
iBg  to  Matthew,  he  despises  three  gospels,  he  rejects  the 
Ads  of  the  Apostles,  he  blasphemes  the  blessed  martyrs." 
Epiphanius  m^es  him  accept  only  a  portion  of  the  gospel 
of  St  Matthew.  He  thinks  that  he  was  one  of  those 
Jsdaio  Christians  referred  to  in  Acta  xv.  24,  that  he  also 
foGnd  fault  with  the  apostle  Peter  for  going  to  Comelins 
(Acts  XL  3)  and  created  a  commotion  against  Paul  in 
conneetion  with  Titus  (Acts  xxl  1^),  and  that  St  Paul 
alhides  to  a  practice  of  Cerinthians  in  noticing  baptism  fur 
thedead. 

Most  of  these  statements  are  probably  inconect,  and 
some  of  them  are  to  be  r^ected  without  hesitation  for 
dironological  reasons.  Some  of  the  writers  mention  a 
Merinthtts,  who  waa  either  the  same  as  Cerinthus  or  was 
confounded  with  him.  It  is  likely  that  this  is  not  the  only 
confusion  in  these  aoconnts,  and  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  either  Justin  or  Hippolytns  oould  be  the  source 
from  which  they  were  drawn,  or  that  the  account  contained 
ia  it  was  more  accurate  than  that  of  Irennus. 

Oerinthu  k  mentioned  in  neerly  ell  the  Ustoriras  of  earlv  €hrie- 
tiaaitj,  but  spadftl  reference  may  be  mede  to  Lardoer'e  worke,  voL 
m.  (Kippia'e  edition) ;  Meoael^e  (TnoKie  EtrtHti  (London,  1875) ; 
l^aiu'e  **  Qnoetidemii%''  in  Erech  and  Oraber,  p.  257  :  hie  Zur 
^udknkrita  det  J^D^niM  (Vienna,  1885),  p.  115,  and  hie  DU 
QMeOgn  4er  Meaten  KehergetOiichU  CLeipeic,  1876),  p.  89 ;  and 
idelf  BMnmt}^%ZwrQudkiikriWedtrQueMtkU  4m  (fnotUeitmiu 
(Ldpsk,  1878X  pw  M.  (J.  D.) 


CERRETO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  KcapolitaQ  pnv 
vince  of  Benevento,  on  the  Cusano.  It  is  well-built;  la 
agreeably  situated  on  the  slope  of  Moute  Matese,  and  has 
a  fine  cathedral,  collegiate  church,  and  seminary.  With 
Telese  it  forms  the  see  of  a  bishop.  There  are  several 
cloth  manufactories,  and  excellent  wine  is  produced  in  th» 
neighbourhood.  The  town  suffered  greatly  from  tha 
plague  in  1656,  and  from  an  earthquake  in  1688.  Popu- 
lation,  7000. 

CERRO  DE  PASCO,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  department 
of  Junin,  on  the  .table-land  of  Bombon,  14,280  feet  abova 
sea-leveL  The  houses  are  ill-built,  and  there  are  no  publio 
buildings  of  importanoa  Living  is  dear,  the  neighbourhood 
is  unfertile,  and  the  climate  is  cold  and  stormy.  The  silver 
urines,  discovered  In  1630,  are  numerous,  but  not  so  pro> 
ductive  as  in  past  times.  Population,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Indians  and  a  mongrel  race,  about  13,000. 

CERTALDO,  a  marketrtown  of  Tuscany,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Else,  in  the  province  of  Florence,  and  15  mUea 
aouth-west  of  that  city.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Boccaccio, 
whose  house,  repaired  in  1823  by  the  Marchesa  Lenxoni 
Medid,  is  still  to  be  seen.  One  of  the  rooms  containa, 
besides  some  of  the  ancient  fnmiture,  the  remnants  ot 
the  poet*a  tomb,  his  autograph,  and  his  picture.  Not  far 
from  the  house  stands  the  Church  of  St  Michael  and  St 
James,  from  which  Boccaccio'a  remains  were  removed  in 
1783.  In  December  1875  a  monument  to  his  memoiy 
waa  erected  by  the  authorities  of  the  town.  The  older 
part  of  Certaldo  is  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  and  conical 
hill,  and  contains  the  building  which  was  once  the  strong* 
hold  of  the  Counts  Alberti,  the  lords  of  the  place  before 
it  became  subject  to  Florence.  There  also  dwelt  the  vicars 
of  Certaldo,  who  ruled  the  town  and  district  for  Florence^ 
till  the  'reign  of  the  reformer  Peter  Leopold.  The  new^ 
burgh  is  situated  along  the  course  of  a  road  that  skirta 
the  foot  of  the  hilL     Population  abont  200p. 

CERVANTES-SAAVEDRA,  Mioukl  db  (1547-161«X 
the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  was  born  at  AlcalA  de  Henares^ 
the  ancient  Compluiumf  a  small  town  in  the  province  of  Kew^ 
Castile,  in  1547.  The  day  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but 
as  he  was  baptized  on  the  9th  of  October  it  is  conjectured 
from  his  dliriitian  name  that  he  was  bom  on  St  Michaelmaa 
day  preceding.  The  place  of  his  nativity  also  remained  io 
doubt  until  the  year  1748,  when  Don  Juan  de  Yrtarta 
found  in  the  Royal  library  of  Madrid  a  manuscript  entitled 
La  Verdadera  PcUria  de  Miguel  de  Cervanieif  written  by  the 
learned  Benedictine  Martin  Sarmienta  Till  then  seven  cities^ 
Madrid,  Seville,  Lucena,  Toledo,  Esqui viae.  Alcazar  de  San 
Juan,  and  Consuegra,  had  contended  for  the  honour  of  being 
his  birthplace,  although  in  the  Topogra^h^  o/Alffiere,  by 
Father  Heedo,  published  in  1612,  mention  waa  made  of 
Cervantes  as  a  native  of  AlcaU  de  Henares,  and  thsBirtlii^ 
genealogist  Mendez  de  Silvs,  in  his  tract  on  Nufio  Alfonso,  ^*Sjj^ 
'published  in  1648,  had  also  spoken  of  him  as  a  noble  i547 
Castilian  gentleman  of  the  same  town.  All  doubts  on  the 
subject,  their  long  ignorance  as  to  which  is  one  of  the  many 
proofs  of  the  carelessness  with  which  the  Spaniards  have 
treasured  what  belongs  to  the  memory  of  their  illustrioua 
countryman,  were  finally  resolved  by  the  discovery  of  the 
petition  for  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  at  Algiers  addressed 
by  Cervantes  to  the  Government  in  1580.  The  family  of 
Cervantes,  which  had  for  some  generations  attached  to  their 
patronymic  the  name  of  Saavedra,  was  of  respectable  if  not 
noble  origin.  The  patriotic  zeal  of  aome  later  biographers 
has  even  claimed  for  it  afSnity  to  the  royal  blood  of  Cbistils^ 
The  cradle  of  the  race  waa  Oalicia,  from  which  provinca 
the  anceators  of  Cervantea  emigrated  at  an  early  datew 
Members  of  the  family  accompanied  Ferdinand  IIL  on  hia 
expedition  against  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Seville  sad 
obtained  a  share  of  the  conquered  territory.    The  pTPr%^- 
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fatber  of  Migael  was  Joan  do  Oerrantes,  a  knight  of  some 
distinction,  who  held  tlie  office  of  corre^idor  of  Ossuna  at 
tlie  beginning  of  tlie  16th  century.  His  son  Rodtigo 
BiArriod  in  1540  Leonora  do  Cortinas,  a  lad/  of  EsquiviaSy 
of  birth  equal  to  his  own  but,  it  is  presumed,  of  no  greater 
fortune.  There  were  four  children  of  the  marriage,  two 
sons,  Rodrigo  and  ^f iguel,  and  two  daughters.  Although 
Tanking  themselves  with  the  hidcUr/os,  the  parents  must 
have  been,  at  the  birth  of  their  younger  son,  in  humble 
«ircumstauces.  The  biographers  have  been  able  to  glean 
but  few  details  of  the  early  life  of  our  hero,  and  for  these 
they  are  indebted  almost  entirely  to  the  diauce  allusions  iL 
Corvantes's  own  writings.  He  studied  grammar  and  the 
humanities  under  a  master  of  some  repute,  Lopez  de  Hoyos, 
auU,  according  to  a  doubtful  tradition,  spent  two  years  at 
the  university  of  Salamanca,  residing  in  the  Calle  de 
Aforos.  That  he  received  a  fair  education  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  age,  and  had  an  extensive  though  not  exact 
knowledge  of  classical  and  general  literature,  his  works  bear 
witness.  When  a  boy  lie  describes  himself  as  liaving 
attended  the  representations  of  the  first  regular  company 
ot  Spanish  actors  under  Lopo  de  Rueda,  the  founder  of 
the  dramatic  art  in  Spain.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the 
magnificent  obsequies  held  in  honour  of  Isabel  de  Valois, 
the  wife  of  Philip  IL,  in  1568,  tlie  most  advanced  scholars 
of  Lopez  de  Hoyos  competed  in  the  literary  exercises,  in 
Latin  and  in  Spanish,  which  formed  part  of  the  funeral 
ceremony;  and  chief  among  the  victors  was  Miguel  de 
Cervantes,  who  is  mentioned  by  his  master  in  the  most 
aflfectionate  and  laudatory  terms  as  his  "  dear  and  beloved 
pupih"  These  compositions,  among  which  were  sonnets, 
ietrillas,  and  rfdwuitllaSf  have  perished,  together  with 
many  of  the  early  poetical  essays  of  their  author,  probably 
with  no  loss  to  the  world  or  to  his  reputation.  In  his 
Journey  to  Famasaua  Cervantes  speaks  of  these  effusions 
of  his  youthful  muse  with  characteristic  modesty  and 
candour,  averring  that   "  from  his  tenderest  years  he  had 

JJJI^  loved  the  sweet  art  of  poesy,"  and  had  composed  esdless 
ballads  and  sonnets,  good  and  bad,  but  confessing  with  a 
touching  humility  that  Heaven  had  not  granted  1dm  tlie 
poet's  grace.  Among  the  last  works  belonging  to  this 
period,  of  which  their  author  speaks  with  more  complacency, 
was  Filena^  a  pastoral  poem,  esteemed  sufficiently  good  by 
his  contemporaries  to  earn  for  the  author  a  place  among  the 
multitude  of  those  who  wrote  themselves  poets  in  that 
fruitful  harvest-time  of  Spanish  literature 

In  1568  there  came  to  Madrid — charged  witn  a  message 
of  condolence  from  the  Pope  to  Philip  II.,  on  the  death  of 
his  son  Don  Carlos,  and  with  sundry  complaints  respecting 
default  of  allegiance  to  Rome — the  Cardinal  Acquaviva, 
who,  though  only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  had  already 
earned  a  name  for  culture  amd  a  good  disposition  to  letters. 
With  him  Cervantes  toolc  service  as  a  eamarero  or  page, — 
an  employment  held  to  be  no  humiliation  in  that  age  even 
to  young  men  of  noble  birth, — ^returning  in  the  suite  of  his 
patron  to  Rome  by  way  of  Valencia,  Barcelona,  and  the 

uSSt^^  south  of  France.  Apparently  the  post  was  not  to  the 
taste  of  one  in  whom  the  sight  of  Italy — then  for  the 
greater  part  a  fief  of  Spain — awakened  more  of  warlike 
than  of  poetic  ambition.  In, the  beginning  of  1570  the 
cardinars  page  exchanged  his  livery  for  the  soldier's 
uniform,  enlisting  in  the  company  of  the  famous  Captain 
Don  Diego  de  Urbina  of  the  regiment  of  Don  Miguel  de 
Honcada.  It  was  the  period  when  the  military  glory  of 
8pain  was  at  jthe  highest,  and  the  profession  of  arms 
the  surest  road  to  advancement  The  first  campaign  of 
Cervantes  was  made  at  sea,  his  regiment  being  engaged  in 
the  expedition  which,  in  the  summer  of  1570,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Papal  general,  Marco  Antonio  Colonna,  made 
«n  ineffeotoal  attempt  to  relieve  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  then 


hotly  besieged  by  the  TurlcBL  The  capture  of  Kiooam  bj 
the  Mahometans,  and  the  fall  of  the  island,  which  spread 
consternation'  throughout  Christendom,  gave  rise  to  the 
memorable  Holy  League  against  Selim  IL  Through  the 
exhortations  of  the  Pope,  Plus  7.,  Spain  and  Venice  were 
induced  to  lay  aside  for  a  time  Uieir  old  dissensions  and 
to  unite  with  Rome  in  an  attempt  to  bridle  the  Ottomana^ 
then  in  the  flush  uid  vigour  of  their  genius.  The  pact 
between  these  Christian  powers  was  formally  ratified  on 
the  25th  of  j^ay  1571,  the  confederates  binding  Uiem- 
selves  to  "make  perpetual  war'  not  only  against  tiie 
Turks  but  against  the  Moors  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli 
The  armament  provided — the  expenses  of  which  were 
distributed  among  the  three  states  in  the  proportion  of 
three-sixths  to  Spain,  two-sixths  to  Venice,  and  one-eixth 
to  Rome — was  to  consist  of  200  galleys  of  war,  with  100 
store-ships,  50,000  infantry,  4500  light  horse,  and  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  artillery  and  am  munition.  The  generalissimo 
whom  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  allies  called  to  the 
command  of  this  fleet — the  most  formidable  whidi  had 
ever  been  assembled  in  tho  Mediterranean — was  Don 
John  of  Austria,  the  natural  son  of  Charles  V.,  then  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year, — a  youth  not  more  recommended 
by  his  near  connection  with  the  SpanUh  king  than  by  bis 
brilliant  talents,  amiable  character,  and  great  popularitj. 
The  mutual  jealousies  and  fears  of  the  allied  princes,  and 
the  hesitation  of  Philip  IL  to  entrust  so  important  a  com- 
mand to  his  half-brother,  the  object  of  his  secret  envy  and 
distrust,  caused  many  dela3rs  in  the  assembling  ot  the 
Christian  forces,  and  gave  the  Turks  ample  time  for  prepara- 
tion. The  armada,  after  rendezvousing  at  Messina,  put  to 
sea  finally  in  quest  of  the  enemy  on  the  15th  of  September. 
The  company  in  which  Cervantes  still  served  as  a  private 
soldier  was  embarked  in  the  galley  "  La  Marquesa,"  com- 
manded by  Francisco  San  Pietro.  After  relieving  and 
provisioning  Corfu,  Don  John  came  up  with  the  Turkish 
fleet  on  the  7th  of  October,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  in  Buttk 
the  Qulf  of  Lepanto.  The  Christians  advanced  in  three  ^9*" 
divisions,  their  right  commanded  by  the  Genoese  admiral, 
Joan  Andrea  Doria,  the  centre  under  Don  John  himself, 
and  the  left  under  Agostino  Barbarigo,  the  Venetian 
Proveditore ;  the  Marques  de  Santa  Cruz,  with  his  squadron, 
being  in  reserve.  The  "  Marqnesa  "  was  on  the  left  wing, 
having  on  board  Miguel  de  Cervantes,  who  lay  in  bis 
cabin  ill  of  a  fever.  On  coming  into  action,  his  ship 
being  in  the  van  of  the  squadron,  Cenrantes's  captain  and 
comrades  besought  him  to  remain  quietly  in  his  bed,  but 
he,  according  to  the  sworn  testimony  of  ear-witnesses,  asked 
them  what  would  they  think  of  him  if  he  did  not  do  his 
duty,  and  declared  his  resolve  to  die  fighting  for  Qod  and 
his  Idng,  rather  than  remain  under  shelter  and  take  care  of 
his  health.  His  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  the 
fighting  having  been  granted,  Cervantes  was  stationed  with 
twelve  soldiers  under  his  command  in  what  was  reckoned 
the  post  of  greatest  danger,  namely,  in  the  boat  which  bung 
by  the  galley  side,  most  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fixe.  Here 
he  performed  his  part  in  ,that  glorious  day's  woik  so 
valiantly  as  to  attract  the  notice  H  his  comnumdeiB,  e^en 
of  Don  John  himself.  The  vessel  immediately  opposed  to 
the  "  Marquesa  *  was  the  galley  of  the  0^>itan  F^isha  of 
Alexandria,  who  commanded  on  the  Turkish  right,  bearing 
the  royal  standard  of  Egypt  After  a  stubborn  resistanoe, 
and  the  slaughter  of  500  of  her  erew,  she  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  her  fate  involving  the  flight  or  capture  of  the 
entire  squadron,  and  contributing  materially  to  the  final 
defeat  of  the  Turks.  On  their  right  wine  the  Christiana 
were  less  successful, — ^Marco  Antonio  Colonna  haTing  to 
encounter  the  celebrated  renegade,  Wluch  Ali,  a  searcaptatn 
of  great  skill  and  experience,  to  whose  geod  condnct  and 
abilities  Cervantes  himself,  with  charactanltic  geBaranty* 
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tauBwitoeBs.    Thbiarae  was  hi^jAODoanUe  to  the  allied 
aims  Tlie  rietoiy  at  Lepanto,  thoog^  bacren  of  resolta,  and 
spoilt  hy  the  contentions  among  the  Christian  ^eaders^ 
broke  the  spell  of  Turkish  invincibility  at  sea,  and  is  to  be 
leckoned  among  the  most  glorious  feats  ci  anps  ever 
Mrfonned  by  Spain  when  at  the  senith  of  her  greatness. 
In  this  battle,  to  the  remembrance  of  which  he  ever  fondly 
dung,  which  he  loved  to  speak  of  as  the  proodest  event  of 
his  fife,  Cervantes  was  severely  wonnded — ^receiviog  two 
gon-ahot  woands  in  the  chest  and  one  in  the  Mtthand, 
which  was  maimed  and  rendered  useless  *'  for  ^e  greater 
gioiy  ci  the  right,'  as  its  owner  said,  holding  this  defect 
•for  after  to  be  his  greatest  ornament  Lepanto  was  to  Spain 
what  Salamis  w^  to  Athens.  All  Europe  rang  with  the  fame 
of -^  the  man  sent  from  Gk>d  whose  name  was  John,"  accord- 
log  to  the  fervent  i^damatioa  of  the  grateful  Pope  when 
he  heard  the  nemi  of  the  victory;  and  the  exploits  of  Doria, 
Oolonna,  and  Santa  Cms  were  on  all  men'a  tongues.    Bat 
while  generals  and  admiraU  are  now  forgotten,  it  is  a 
itriking  evidence  of  the  power  of  genius  to  override  even 
the  traditions  of  pattiotbm  and  of  warlike  gloiy  that  of 
an  the  memories  which  anrvive  of  this  once  renowned 
day,  that  'which  remains  green  and  flourishing  is  of  the 
{iriTate  soldier  who  fought  in  th|r "  Marqueaa,"  of  him 
whom  his  eountrymen  love  to  designate  as  £1  Maneo  <U 
lepaiOo,    It  would  be  absurd  to  attribute  to  the  single  arm 
of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  anv  appreciable  ahare  in  the  event 
of  that  day,  but  making  all  allowances  for  the  partiality  of 
Us  biographergy  Aere  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
CBrrantes  did  earn  a  Teiy  extraordinary  amount  of  renown 
lor  his  behavionr  in  the  battle.  As  a  private  soldiec  he  was 
not  deibanredy  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  from 
teodvittg  from  his  superiors  those  marks  of  consideration 
doe  to  men  of  good  birth  fLud  breeding ;  yet  the  extra- 
ordinary favours  bestowed  ori  him  by  Don.  John  and  the 
oUier  leaders,  the  letters  of  credit  which  they  gave  him  on 
hk  return  to  Spain,  the  numerous  references  to  him  by  his 
•ODtemporariea,  and  ^e  influence  he  afterwards  exercised 
iDooghis  fellow-captives  at  Algiers,  are  sufficient  to  prove 
tiiat  at  this  early  period  of  his  life  Cervantes  had  attained 
to  mnch  distinction  over  and  above  what  he  had  won  as  a 
Dan  of  letters. 

After  the  battle  of  Lepanto  the  lateness  of  ihe  season 
compelled  Don  John  to  return  to  Sicily,  leaving  the  Turks 
leisure  to  recover  from  their  losses  and  to  recruit  their 
strength.  The  ^founded  were  tended  at  Messina,  among 
whom  Cervantes  was  visited  in  the  hospital  by  Don  John 
in  person,  receiving  upon  his  recovery  a  spedal  increase  of 
pay  to  the  amount  of  three  crowns  a  month.  From  the 
eumpany  of  Moncada  our  soldier  was  now  transferred  to 
ftat  of  Don  Ponco  de  Leon,  in  the  Tereio  de  Fiffueroa,  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  the  Spanish  regiments  of  that 
period— of  that  famous  ihfantry  which  sustained  the 
Spanish  dominion  over  half  Europe,  making,  in  the  words 
of  the  chronicler,  "  the  earth  tremble  with  their  mus- 
kets.* The  further  enterprises  of  the  League  at  sea  were 
checked,  by  the  growing  dissensions  between  Spain  and 
Tenice;,  and  also  by  the  quarrel  now  on  foot  between  the 
former  -nation  and  its  old  rival  France.  The  jealousies 
between  the  confederate  princes  extended  to  their  com- 
nandera,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Don  John  urged  upon  his 
allies  ihe  neceesity  of  striking  another  blow  at  the  Turk 
before  he  had  time  to  repair  his  shattered  forces.  It  was 
not  until  the  9th  of  August  1572,  that  the  Christian  fleet 
again  set  sail  for  the  scene  of  its  great  exploit  of  the  year 
previous.  In  this  second  campaign,  through  the  supine- 
Oflss  of  the  leaders,  perhaps  from  some  incapacity  of  the 
generalissimo,  scarcely  fitted  by  age  or  force  of  character  to 
control  ao  vast  and  incongruous  a  hoet,  but  chiefly  from 
tha  snperior  aldll  and  vigilance  of  the  Turkish  commander- 


in-chief,  a  post  now  held  by  Ulcch  Ali,  the  armada  did 
nothing  more  than  make  a  feeble  demonstration  against 
the  enemy's  fleet,  which  was  found  at  anchor  in  Kavarino 
Bay.  Cervantea,  who  has  given  a  minute  account  of  thia 
inglorious  afiisir  in  his  stoiy  of  the  captive  in  Don  Quixote, 
served  in  this  expedition  in  the  squadron  commanded  by 
AntonioColonna.  Betuming  to  Messina  to  winter,  the  armada 
was  next  year  dispersed  in  consequenoe  of  the  dissolution  vi 
the  Holy  League,  the  Venetians  having  concluded  a  separata 
peace  with  the  TuriLS.  In  1573  Cervantes  took  part  in  tho 
expedition  of  Qod  John  against  Tunis  and  in  the  capture 
of  the  Qoleta — ^his  wounds  being  still  unhealed,  as  we  learn 
from  his  letter  to  Mateo  Yasqoes.  That  winter  he  was  ia 
garrison  in  Sardinia,  and  in  the  next  spring  in  Lombardy, 
being  ordered  to  Messina  in  August  1574,  and  thence  to 
Naples.  On  the  15th  of  June  1575  he  obtained  leave  of 
the  viceroy,  the  Duke  de  Sesa,  to  visit  Spain,  and  thna 
ended  the  first  portion  d  his  military  career,  with  small 
profit  but  with  much  honour.  During  his  five  years'  activa 
sernce  by  land  and  sea,  however,  Cervantea  had  acquired 
that  knowledge  of  men  and  Ufe  which  was  so  useful  to  him 
in  after  years.  He  had  visited  the  most  famous  cities  of 
Italy,  and  had  stored  his  mind  with  impressions  of  her  art 
and  literary  culture,  traces  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  all 
his  writings,  even  to  the  extent  of  making  him  liable  to 
the  charge  of  introducing  Italian  idioms  into  his  style.  Of 
his  intercourse  with  Italian  men  of  letters  there  is  no 
evidence,  though  his  irorks  furnish  abundant  testimony  of 
his  familiarity  with  the  beet  models  of  Italian  literature. 
That  he  had  won  the  respect  and  esteeln  of  hia 
commanders  as  a  g9od  soldier  is  proved  by  the  highly 
flattering  letters  which  he  received  from  Don  John,  ro» 
commending  him  to  the  king  for  promotion  as  a  man  of 
singular  merit  and  of  great  services  ;  also  from  the  viceroy 
of  Naples,  speaking  of  him  as  a  worthy  but  unfortunate 
soldier  who,  "by  .his  noble  virtue  and  temper,  had 
secured  the  good  will  of  h'ls  comrades  and  t>ffioer8.'^ 
Furnish^  with  these  letters,  which  in  the  event  wore  to 
prove  to  him  ao  fatal  a  possession,  Cervantes,  with  hia 
brother  Bodrigo,  embarked  at  Naples  in  the  gaSlej  *'  £L 
Sol"  On  tlie  26th  of  September,  when  off  the  coast  of 
Minorca,  his  vessel  fell  in  with  a  squadron  of  Algerine 
cruisers  under  the  command  of  the  dreaded  pirate  captain, 
Amaut  Maml  Attacked  by  three  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
the  Spanish  galley,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  which 
Cervantes  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  was  forced  to  surrender  Captois 
to  overwhelming  odds,  and  was  brought  in  a  pri^e  to^l^^f^ 
Algiers.  On  the  division  of  the  prisoners  Cervantes  fell  to 
the  lot  of  D^  Mami,  a  Greek  renegade,  noted  for  his 
ferocity  and  greed  among  the  Algerines.  The  letters  of 
Don  John  and  the  viceroy  of  Naples  found  on  this  Spanish 
soldier  served  but  to  nuslead  his  captors  as  to  his  true 
rank,  and  therefore  to  stimulate  their  cupidity  and  to 
aggravate  his  sufferinga  Being  supposed  to  be  able  to 
purchase  his  Hberty  at  a  high  price,  Cervantes  was  guarded 
with  special  care,  and  that  he  might  be  induced  the  more 
quickly  to  ransom  himself,  he  was  loaded  with  chains  and 
treated  with  extraordinary  rigour.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Father  Hedo,  in  whose  curious  and  impor- 
tant work  on  the  Topography  of  Algiere,  published  in  161 2^ 
we  have  the  most  valuable  authority  for  this  period  of 
Cervantes's  life,  and  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  crueltiea 
practised  in  this  pirates'  den  upon  the  Christian  slaves,  the 
captivity  of  Cervantes  was  one  of  the  hardest  ever  known 
in  Algiers.  It  was  borne  with  a  courage  and  constancy 
which,  had  there  been  nothing  else  to  make  his  name 
memorable,  must  have  sufficed  to  rank  Cervantes  among 
the  heroes  of  his  age  and  oountry.  No  episode  more 
romantic  is  contained  in  the  books  of  cluvalry.  No 
adventures  more  stiaoge  were  encountered  by  any  knlf^ 
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«RUii.  Not  AiimcUm  nor  Eiplandiaa,  nor  aaj  of  thoM 
whote  fftbled  doedi  htd  kindled  his  youthM  imagina- 
tion diipUjed  a  loftier  tpirit  of  honoor  or  more  worthily 
diaoharged  his  knightly  devoir  than  did  Mignel  de  Oei^ 
vantea  when  in  dareese  at  Algiers.  A  olare  id- the  power 
«f  the  bitter  enemy  of  his  creed  and  nation,  cni  off  in 
the  hey-day  of  his  fame  from  the  path  of  ambition  which 
iortane  seemed  to  have  opened  to  him,  no  lot  oonld  be 
more  cruel  than  that  which  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood 
«od  genius  fell  to  onr  hero.  Nor  is  there  any  chapter  of 
his  life  more  honourable  than  the  record  of  the  singolar 
daring,  fortitude,  patience,  and  cheerfulness  with  which  he 
\om  his  fate  daring  this  miserable  period  of  five  years.  With 
no  other  support  than  his  own  indomitable  spirit^  forgotten 
by  those  whom  he  had  served,  unable  to  receive  any  help 
ih>m  his  friends,  subjected  to  every  kind  of  hardship  which 
the  tyranny  or  caprice  of  his  masters  might  order,  pursued 
by  an  unrelenting  evil  destiny  which  seemed  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  passage  of  his  career^  to  mock  at  his  efforts  to 
4ive  that  high  heroic  life  which  he  had  conceived  to- him- 
self, this  poor  maimed  soldier  was  looked  np  to  by  that 
wretched  colony  of  Christian  captives,  including  among 
them  many  men  of  higher  birth  and  rank,  as  their  chi^ 
coiinseller,  comforter,  and  guide.  In  the  formal  informa- 
tion laid  before  the  oonmiiesary  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment at  Algiers,  Father  Juan  Gil,  of  the  order  of  the 
Redemptorists,  very  particular  testimony  is  borne  by 
Oervantes's  fellow-captives  to  his  character  and  conduct,  as 
one  who  bore  himself  always  as  a  faithful  Christian,  who 
cheered  those  who  were  despondent,  who  shared  with  the 
poor  the  little  which  he  possessed,  who  helped  the  sick  in 
their  necessities,  who  risked  every  danger  in  the  cause  of 
the  faith,  behaving  himself  always  like  a  true  soldier  of 
the  king  and  a  noble  gentleman, — all  which  good  record 
is  confirmed  by  the  honest  father  himself  of  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

The  captivity  of  Cervantes  in  Algiers  lasted  five  years, 
during  which  period  he  never  ceased  to  plot  schemes  <A 
deliverance,  which,  however  daringly  conceived  and  skil- 
fully planned,  were  doomed  to  be  flJways  foiled  by  accidsnt 
or  by  treachery.  On  such  oocaaioi^s  he  was  invariably  the 
first  to  come  forward  to  shield  his  associates  and  to  take 
the  whole  blame  upon  himself,  rendering  himself  liable  to 
the  barbarous  punishments  then  infiicted  by  the  Algerines 
upon  such  of  their  slaves  as  sought  to  escape  from  their 
chains.'  Twice  was  Cervafites  brought  into  the  king's 
presence,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  to  be  lumged.  Once 
he  was  ordered^ two  thousand  blows  with  a. stick,  the 
penalty  being  remitted  at  the  last  moment  only  through 
the  prayers  of  the  other  captives.  The  king  or  viceroy 
of  iUgiers  at  this  time  was  Hassan'  Pasha,  a  .Venetian 
Tenegade,  whoae  name  was  a  terror  throughout  Christendom. 
Cervantes  himself  in  Don  Quixote  oaUs  him  **  the  worst  of 
the  apostate  race,"  and  "  tiie  homicide  of  human  kind." 
Hsdo  pronounces  him  "  the  most  cruel  tyrant  of  all  those 
who  have  been  kings  in  Algiers."  Over  this  monster,  who 
had  purchased  Cervantes  from  D^li  Mami  for  1500  crowns, 
our  hero  seems  to  have  exercised  an  extraordinary  influ- 
ence. Though  repeatedly  menaced  with  death  in  the  most 
horrible  forms,  and  condemned  to  witness  the  torture  and 
mutilation  of  his  companions,  Cervantes  never  actually 
suffered  any  ill-treatment  in  persoii,  beyond  being  fettered, 
nor  wss  ever  abused  by  an  ill- word,  as  he  himself  has 
borne  testimony  in  Don  Quiwote,  For  this  exceptional 
Immunity  it  is  not  easy  to  account,  even  on  the  theory 
that  his  master  took  him  for  a  person  of  greater  conse- 
quence tlian  he  really  was,  and  we  must  attribute  it  to  the 
extraordinary  influence  acquired  by  Cervantes  over  the 
other  onptives,  and  to  the  respect  engendered  by  his 
^iigaanmkity  and  daring.  Hassan  Pasha,  according  to  Hsodo, 


was  wont  to  say  that  ''oooM  he  keep  hold  of  that  maimed 
Spaniard  he  would  regard  as  secure  his  Christiana,  his  ah^ 
and  his  whole  city.*  Hassan  Pasha's  feara  were  not  wholly 
unwarranted,  although  the  object  of  them  was  but  a  simpla 
soldier,  for  Cervantes  had  conceived  the  design  of  • 
general  rising  of  the  captives  in  Algiers  and  the  seizora 
of  the  dty.  "And  assuredly,"  says  Undo,  **the  plan 
would  have  succeeded,  and  Algiers  would  have  been  Chris- 
tian, if  his  fortune  had  corresponded  to  his  courage,  his 
seal,  or  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking."  From  the  dun- 
geons <tf  Hanan  P&sha  Cervantes  wrote  to  Mateo  Vssquei^ 
tiie  secretary  of  Philip  IL,  suggesting  the  enterprise  as  ona 
befitting  the  arms  of  his  royal  master ;  nor  was  it  so  deSk 
perate  as  might  appear,  seeing  that  the  number  of  Chri»« 
tian  captives  in  that  day  was  nearly  25,000.  Philip,  how- 
ever, was  then  too  much  occupied  in.  the  conquest  of  tha 
Christian  kingdom  of  Portugal  to  bestow  any  attention  on 
the  daring  project  of  Cervantes. 

<  In  the  meantime,  while  the  captive  was  wasting  his 
heart  away  in  chains  and  in  fruitless  struggles  for  liberty, 
his  friends  in  Spain  were  not  neglectful  of  his  condition. 
Hii  family  were  too  poor  to  be  able  of  their  own  re- 
sources to  raise  the  sum  demanded  by  Hassan  Pasha  for 
his  ransom.  At  the  prayer  of  his  brother  Rodrigo  an 
official  inyestigation  was  held  upon  the  conduct  of  Cei^ 
vantea  and  the  circumstances  of  his  captivity,  and  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  father  and  mother,  the  Duke  de  Seea 
wrote  a  strong  letter  to  King  Philip  on  behalf  of  tha 
aoldier  of  Lepanto,  recounting  his  services  and  entreating 
his  nugesty's  assistance.  No  other  response,  however,  was 
vouch«kfed  to  this  and  other  petitions  which  were  ad* 
dressed  to  the  Court  by  Cervantes's  mother  (his  father 
being  now  dead),  save  a  gracious  permission  to  Doils 
Ddonora,  dated  tiie  17th  of  January  1581,  to  export 
licensed  goods  from  Valencia  to  Algiers^  to  tiie  value  of 
2000  ducats.  The  profit  in  this  venture  was  only  60 
ducats.  The  widow  and  her  daughters  having  raised  SOO 
more,  a  sum  of  500  ducats  was  faiade  np  with  the  aseistanca 
of  friends,  and  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  Father  Juan 
Gil,  the  Redemptorist,  who  embarked  for  Algiers  in  Hay 
1580.  Hassan  Pasha,  however,  would  abate  nothing  of 
his  demand,  which  was  1000  ducats,  and  threatened  to 
take  Cervantes  with  him  to  Constantinople,  whither  he 
vras  now  recalled  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  govern- 
ment Cervantes  was  actually  embarked  and  chained  to 
his  place  at  the  oar,  when,  finally,  through  the  pious  seal  of 
the  good  friar  Juan  Gil,  aided  by  the  liberality  of  soma 
Christian  merchants  of  Algiers,  the  sum  required  was 
made  up.  After  a  little  delay  in  Algiers  rendered  necea-  BaaM 
sary  to  dear  himself  of  some  false  accusations  made  against  S?^^ 
him  by  his  old  enemy,  Blanco  de  Paz,  Cervantes  had  at 
last  the  joy  of  arriving,  after  a  long  captivity,  safe  and 
sound  in  his  native  country,  landing  in  Spain  towards  tha 
dose  of  the  year  1580. 

The  captivity  in  Algiers  is  worthy  of  more  study  than 
it  has  received  from  Cervantes's  biographers.  Not  only  did 
it  turn  the  whole  current  of  his  life  and  influence  aU  his 
subsequent  career,  but  in  it,  as  the  period  of  hb  darkest 
adversity,  may  be  discovered  no  little  of  the  material  oa 
which  his  character,  and  even  his  literaiy  work,  was 
founded.  In  the  hard  school  of  an  Algerine  5«^atb^ 
amidst  chains  and  misery  and  the  constant  sight  of  deatl^ 
in  its  most  appalling  forms,  were  learnt  those  lessons  of 
humanity  which,  controlling  his  heroic  spirit  and  temper- 
ing his  romantic  fancy,  were  turned  to  so  memorable  a 
use  in  Don  Quixote.  like  him  of  La  Mancha  our  knight 
had  started  In  his  life's  adventure  with  a  mind  nursed  in 
the  glowing  visions  of  chivalry,  impatient  of  wrong-doin^ 
eager  for  the  good,  full  of  faiUi  in  manhood,  and  quick  to 
believe  in  the  ideals  of  honour  whidi  his  imagination  had 
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tnttind.  He  found  lumself  amidst  a  geneiafcioa*whicb 
«nd  for  none  of  these  things,  confronted  by  the  stern 
fesiitias  of  a  cammooplace  age,  tossed  about  and  buffeted 
in  a  world  in  which  chivalrf  had  become  already  an  ana- 
cfaroni&m.  There  is  no  need  for  us  to  search  for  the 
key  to  the  parable  of  Don  Quixote,  knowing  the  life  ^  the 
aolhor  The  ezperienoe  was  a  bitter  one,  such  as  no  man 
fif  letters  ever  hail  to*  endure ;  but  from  the  bog  ordeal, 
which  ended  only  with  his  life,  Ceryantes  emergMl  sweet- 
ened and  attengthened.  The  gay  courage  which  was 
the  eesential  at^ute  of  his  nature,  the  dauntless  good 
lamoor — 

*'  Thsfe  ertr  with  •  froUo  weloomo  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sonshine,** 

had  to  lorTiTe  eren  greater  triab  than  the  five  years' 
liUfery  in  Algiers.  On  his  return  to  Spain  Cervantes  was 
deettned  to  taste  of  mieeries  compared  to  which  even  the 
cmelty  of  Hassan  Pasha  was  kindness.  His  services,  his 
works,  his  sufferings,  were  all  forgotten.  His  absence 
effive  years  from  the  scene  had  'been  long  enough  to 
ertae  finxm  the*  memories  of  the  king  and  the  Court  the 
gellant  soldier  who  had  fought  and  bled  at  Lepanta  In 
1680  Philip  n.  was  marching  his  army  into  Portugal,  and 
Oenrantes  rejoined  his  old  regiment  of  Figueroa,  in  which 
hie  brother  Bodrigo  was  also  ^prving.  The  next  year  we 
iai  him  engaged  in  the  expedition  against  the  Asores, 
where  the  partiaans  of  Dom  Antonio,,  h^wn  to  history  as 
the  Prior  of  Ocrato,  the  rival  claimant  to  the  Portuguese 
throne,  were  holding  out  with  the  assistance  of  England 
nd  Franoei  On  the  miscarriage  of  thie  enterprise 
throng  the  dissensions  between  the  military  and  naval 
commanders^  the  fleet  returned  to  lisbon.  The  next  year 
It  took  the  sea  again  under  the  command  of  Don  Alvaro 
di  Bazan,  ICarquw  de  Santa  Cms,  celebrated  by  Cervantes 
in  Dom  QwBoU  as  "  that  thunderbolt  of  war,  that  father  of 
<t  his  soldiers,  that  fortunate  and  invincible  captain.**  In 
^  the  victory  gained  by  Santa  Cms  over  the  allied  squadrons 
eff  Teroeira,  on  the  25th  of  July  1582 — one  of  the  most 
hrilliant  achievements  in  the  annals  of  the  Spanish  navy — 
Cervantes  took  a  part,  being  on  board  the  admiral's  galleon, 
Ihe  *<  San  Mateo^**  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  It 
vas  not  until  the  year  following,  however,  that  the  Axoree 
were  finally  reduced,  Bodrigo  Cervantes  distinguishing 
hioMelf  greatly  in  the  storm  of  Teroeira.  During  his  service 
and  residence  in  Portugal,  of  which  country  and  its  people 
he  ever  spoke  with  a  kindlinees  rare  among  Spanianis, 
Certantes  had  some  passages  of  love  with  a  noble  Portu- 
goeee  lady,  who  bore  him  a  daughter,  Isabel^  his  only  child, 
the  object  of  her  father's  ten^rest  affection  and  a  sharer 
k  all  hia  troubles  till  his  deatL 

Of  the  next  few  years  the  record  is  a  brief  one.  To- 
wards the  last  months  of  1583  we  hear  of  Cervantes  being 
at  Mostagan,  a  Spanish  poet  on  the  Algerine  coast,  pro- 
bably stUi  with  his  regiment,  whence  he  was  sent  with 
despatches  to  the  king,  by  whom  he  was  ordered  to  tetur»^ 
to  Onn.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  employed  again  in 
any  official  capacity,  and  perhaps  from  this  time  he  began 
to  deipair  of  that  military  preferment  to  which  his  servicee 
hsd  given  him  so  just  a  claim.  Even  if  it  were  possible 
for  one  in  his  station  to  attract  the  peitoaal  notice  of  the 
kiofr  we  could  not  expect  that  such  a  man  as  Philip  should 
neognise  the  merit  of  the  future  author  of  Don  Quixote, 
lor  could  the  morose  tjrrant  who  grudged  the  glory  of 
Lepanto  to  Ids  brother  be  particularly  well  diipoeed  to 
one  whoso  chief  title  to  remembrance  was  his  shore  in 
that  vif^ory.  By  the  end  of  1583  Cervantes  appears  to 
have  quitted  the  profession  of  arms  and  returned  to  litera- 
tore,  being  now  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  About  this  time 
he  wrote  GdUUea,  a  proee  pastoral  interspersed  with  lyrics, 
iB^ired,  aooording  to  the  tradition,  by  love  of  the  lady  he 


was  then  courting,  and  who  became  his  wife.  Dedicated 
to  Ascanio  Cobnna,  son  of  Marco  Antonio  of  that  name, 
Cervantes*s  old  commander,  it  appears  to  have  been  favour- 
ably received,  and  ie  not  more  unreadable  than  the  books 
ci  that  class  so  happily  ridiculed  by  Cervaoteii  himself 
in  the  73d  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote. 
As  thcr  author  himself  frankly  informs  his  readers,  his 
"  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  are  many  of  them  only  such 
in  their  dress.*  Their  names  of  Lauso,  Tirst,  and  Damon 
are  but  the  glotesque  disguises  of  celebrated  poets  of  tho 
time  and  friends  of  Cervantes — in  Galatea  being  pictured 
his  future  wife  and  in  Elisio  himself.  They  talk  high* 
flown  sentiment  and  make  stQted  bve  after  the  manner  of 
the  school  of  Oil  Pob  in  hii  Dicma  Snamorada,  nor  is  their 
talk  more  insipid  than  is  usual  to  the  pastoral  profession 
in  fable.  There  is  no  better  critidsm  of  the  book  than 
that  which  Cervantea  himself  has  given  through  the  mouth 
of  the  prieet  in  the  scrutiny  of  Don  Quixote's  library. 
"  What  book  is  thati'  «<The  GcUaiea  of  Miguel  de  Cer- 
vantea," aaid  Uie  barber.  **  'TIS  many  years  since  he  boa 
been  a  great  friend  of  mine  that  Cervantes^  and  I  know 
that  he  is  lather  versed  in  sorrow  than  in  poetry.  Thia 
book  has  some  invention;  it  proposes  something,  and  it 
conclndea  nothing ;  it  behoves  us  to  wait  for  the  second 
part  which  he  promiees.  Perhaps  with  his  amendment  he 
will  obtain  that  entire  pardon  which  is  now  denied  to  him ; 
in  the  meantime,  gossip,  keep  him  a  recluse  in  your  cham- 
ber." This  second  part  never  appeared,  perhaps  with  no 
lose  to  the  author's  reputation.  Poor  as  the  verse  is  in 
GakUea,  it  secured  for  Cervantea  a  place  among  the  chief 
poets  of  the  age,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  was 
held  in  esteem,  even  out  of  Spain,  before  and  after  the 
appearance  of  Don  Quixote. 

On  the  12th  of  December  1584  Cervantes  added  to  hisi 
happiness  if  not  to  his  fortune  by  a  marriage  with  Dofia 
Catalina  de  Palacios  Salazar  y  Yosmediano,  a  lady  of  good 
family  d  Esquiviaa.  The  settlement  on  his  wife  of  a 
hundred  ducato,  supposed  >to  be  one-tenth  of  his  estate, 
and  the  inventory  of  his  effects  taken  at  this  time,  among 
which  are  included  "  45  hens,  some  chickens,  and  a  cock," 
prove  that  the  bridegroom  was  in  but  indifferent  circum- 
stances, even  for  a  poor  hidalgo  of  the  time.  Of  the  lady 
the  records  give  us  scarcely  a  glimpse,  and  indeed  for  some 
years  after  his  marriage  the  life  of  Cervantes  is  wrapt  in 
obscurity.  All  that  is  known  is  that  he  wrote  poetry,  and 
won  many  friends  among  the  poets  Vy  his  good  nature 
and  genial  humour.  He  wrote  for  the  stage  also  for  a 
living,  producing  between  twenty  and  thirty  plays,  chiefly  ommatle 
comedies,  of  which  only  two  survive,  La  Numancia  and  ^*>^^ 
El  Trato  de  ArgeL  ^here  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  Cervantes's  own  statement  that  as  a  playwright  he 
gaitted  considerable  applause,  and  it  has  been  proved  that 
3ie  payment  he  received  was  quite  as  high  as  that  given 
to  Lope  de  Yega.  August  Schlegel  has  assigned  high  rank 
to  La  Kumaneia  as  one  of  the  most  striking  and  original 
of  modem  tragedies,  and  La  Confuea,  a  comedy  now  lost, 
IB  spoken  of  with  much  complacency  by  its  author.  The 
gifts  of  Cervantee,  however,  were  not  those  of  the  dramatist, 
and  such  fame  as  he  had  begun  to  win  poled  before  the 
rising  star  qf  that  "  monster  of  naturA,"  Lope  de  Yega. 
Once  more  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  a  livelihood,  and 
having  now  to  support  his  wife,  his  widowed  sister,  and 
his  natural  daughter,  Cervantes  waa  forced  to  seek  for 
bread  by  other  means  than  literature.  For  twenty  years— 
the  darkest  period  of  his  life — he  ceased  to  write,  or  at 
least  to  publish.  The  poor  crippled  soldier  had  to  drink 
of  a  cup  even  more  bitter  than  loss  of  liberty  among  the 
Moors.  A  veil  hangs  over  this  portion  of  his  career,  which 
his  countrymen,  for  their  own  sake  no  less  than  for  his^ 
are  not  too  eager  to  lift|  hiding,  as  it  is  only  too  certaia 
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that  U  do6i^  penoiy,  ngt,  ilmoil  boggtrj,  nuMiy  of  efwy 
kind  ezoepfe  ahamo.  Thzoughoat  aU  Uiefla  triala  what 
is  known  of  Cenrantea  proTea  him  ai  leaat  to  hare  ra- 
tained  andimmed  hia  eheerfnlneaa  of  apitit,  hia  rare  aweet- 
neaa  of  disposition  and  faith  in  hnmanity,  "aa  one  in 
aoffering  all  that  auffera  nothing.*  In  1588  ho  ia  fotmd 
at  Senile  filling  the  hnmble  place  of  a  oonuniaaarj  under 
Don  Antonio  de  OooTaray  the  Prore^or-Qenerai  of  the 
Indian  fleets.  In  thia  capacity  he  had  to  asaiat  in  the 
▼iotoalliog  of  the  InvinciUe  Armada,  and  doonmenta  pre- 
aenred  in  the  arohivea  of  SeyiUe  prove  hia  aotivitj  in.  the 
pnrchaae  of  grain,  oil,  and  wine  among  the  TJllagea  d 
Andalasia, — gleaning;  beaidea  naval  atorea,  mnefa  of  that 
knowledge  ef  life  and  character  of  which  he  afterwarda 
made  anch  admirable  use.  In  1690  he  petitbned  the  king 
for  emploTment  in  the  Indies,  minntely  recapitidating  hia 
paat  aernces,  and  naming  four  offioea  then  vacant  aa  thoae 
he  waa  qualified  to  fill — the  aooonntantohip  of  New  Qra- 
nada,  that  of  the  galleya  of  Oarthagena,  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Booomosco^  in  Qoatemala,  and  the  oorre- 
gidorship  of  the  city  of  La  Pas.  The  petition  waa  coldly 
received  and  bore  no  fmit,  for  which  perhaps  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  Qovemment  was  not  wholly  to  blame.  The 
habits  of  uuthrift  and  restlessness  which  he  bad  acquired  as 
a  soldier,  together  with  auch  weaknesses  as  were  the 
natural  defects  of  his  virtues  of  extreme  good  nature  and 
easiness  of  disposition,  must  have  unfitted  him  to  some 
extent  for  the  sober  pursuits  of  dvil  life ;  aud  Cervantes 
himself  seems  to  hint,  in  a  passage  in  />oa  Quixote,  aa  well 
aa  in  his  Journey  to  Fartuutue,  at  some  imprudence  which 
contributed  to  spoil  his  advancement  He  continued  for 
Bome  years  to  hold  his  poor  place  of  commissary,  residing 
chiefly  at  Seville.  At  a  poetical  competition  held  at  Sara- 
gossa  in  honour  of  the  canom'sation  of&n  Jacinto,  in  1095, 
he  was  adjudged  the  first  prise — ^three  silver  spoona  The 
next  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacking  of  Seville  by  tho 
English  under  Essex,  he  wrote  a  sonnet,  ridiculing  with 
fine  irony  the  behaviour  of  the  Duke  of  Medina-Oeli,  who, 
having  a  large  force  at  hia  command  for  the  defence  of  the 
eity,  only  appeared  on  the  scene  when  the  English  had 
departed.  Owing  to  the  treachery  and  failure  of  an  agent, 
through  whom  he  had  remitted  to  Madrid  a  sum  of  money, 
eollected  on  account  of  the  Qovernment,  Cervantes  about 
this  time  became  involved  in  a  peoaniary  difficulty,  which 
continued  to  be  a  source  of  annoyance  to  him  for  aome 
years,  in  addition  to  his  other  troubles.  Being  unable  to 
repay  the  money  at  the  king's  mandate,  he  was  cast  into 
prison,  but  having  succeeded  in  scraping  together  enough 
to  reduce  his  debt  to  a  few  hundred  reals,  he  was  released 
after  a  few  days'  detentioo.  Neither  ou  this  occasion,  nor 
on  two  subsequent  ones  when  he  fell  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  law)  was  there  left  aoy  stain  upon  his  honour,  nor  any 
fault  alleged  beyond  that  of  carelessness  or  undue  trustful- 
ness. On  the  death  of  Philip  XL,  in  1598,  his  obsequies 
were  celebrated  at  Seville  with  such  extravagant  pomp  and 
grandeur  of  decoration  aa  to  awake  the  ridicule  of  Cervantes, 
who,  never  a  lover  cf  the  defunct  monarch,  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  a  sonnet  which  is  one  of  the  happiest  of  his 
lighter  efTosiona  in  thia  which  was  his  true  vein  in  poetry. 
At  this  period  the  author,  in  spite  of  his  poverty  and  mean 
condition,  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  society  and  friend- 
•hip  of  ]]is  countrymen  most  famous  in  literature  and  art, 
among  others  of  the  celebrated  poet  Fernando  de  Herrera 
and  the  artists  Pacbeco  and  Jaureguy,  by  both  of  whom  his 
portrait  waa  painted.  He  wrote  and  circulated  in  mann- 
■eript  some  of  those  novels  which  many  years  later  he 
completed  and  published ;  but  like  the  poor  poet  whom 
he  haa  described*  half  of  hia  divine  thoughta  and  imagina- 
tions were  taken  up  in  the  atudy  of  the  means  d  daily 
bcaad  for  himaelf  and  hia  family. 


TUb  four  yeart  saooeeding  1598  are  wholly  a  blank  In 
the  Ufe  of  Cervantes.  Tradition  assigns  to  thia  period 
the  visit  to  La  Mancha  where  occurred  that  new  troubla 
of  which  D<m  Quuxde  ia  supposed  to  be  the  vengeanccL 
The  story  is,  that  Cervantea  had  a  eommiaaion  from  tha 
prior  of  St  J(^  to  collect  hia  tithes  in  the  district  of  Arga- 
masiUay  and  that  while  he  was  employed  in  thia  ungrateful 
function  the  villagers  set  upon  him,  and  after  maltreaUng 
him  threw  him  into  prison,  his  place  of  imprisonment  being 
a  house  atill  standing  called  La  Ckua  de  Medrano,  Hera^ 
aoooiding  to  a  generu  oonaenaua  of  opinion,  waa  conceived, 
if  not  written,  the  flrat  part  of  Ihn  QuuBote,  conformably 
to  what  the  author  aaya  in  the  prologue  of  thia  "  child  of 
his  wit '  being  **  bom  in  a  gaoL" 

In  1803  Cervantes  is  found  living  at  Yalladolid,  among  ^^mi^ 
the  herd  of  atarving  soldiers  and  needy  writers  expectant  of 
preferment  which  then  filled  the  Court  The  favours  id 
Philip  in.,  good  natured  and  well-dispused  to  UteraturOy 
were  dispensed  by  the  Duke  de  Lerma,  then  at  the  height  of 
hie  power,  whoae  haughty,  cold,  and  selfish  nature  was  little 
likely  to  see  merit  in  Cervantea.  Once  more  disappointed  in 
his  hopeaof  preferment,  Cervantes  was  reduced  to  the  utmost 
straits  of  poverty,  eking  out  a  living  by  business  agencies 
and  humUe  literary  employment,  such  as  writing  petitions 
and  correcting  manuscripts,  luded  by  such  small  gains  aa  the 
ladies  of  his  household  were  aUe  to  earn  by  the  labonis  of 
the  needle.  By  the  beginning  of  1604  he  had  completed 
the  work  which  was  deetined  to  give  him,  if  not  bread, 
immortality.  The  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  begun,  ao> 
cording  to  internal  evidence,  before  the  death  of  Philip  IL, 
was  now  ready  for  the  press.  The  date  is  the  same  which 
the  minority  of  Shakespearian  critics  have  aligned  to  the 
first  appearance  of  the  aecond  and  perfect  Hamlet ;  nor  is 
this  the  only  coincidence  between  the  Ifves  of  these  two 
great  contemporariea.  A  patron  being  in  that  age  aa  ne- 
cessary to  an  author  aa  a  publisher,  ^rvantes  with  aome 
difficulty  found  one  in  the  Duke  de  Bejar,  a  nobleman  of 
high  rank  and  honour,  ambitious  of  the  name  of  a  Mscenaa. 
The  tradition  which  tells  fiow  the  duke's  scruples  at  con- 
necting hia  name  with  a  book  of  so  novel  a  character 
and  equivocal  a  purpose  were  surmounted  is  probaUj 
well  founded.  Instigated,  it  is  aaid,  by  his  confessor,  who 
scented  heresy,  or  at  least  a  dangerous  humour,  in  this  book 
with  a  strange  name,  the  Duke  de  Bejar  withdraw  the 
promise  of  patronage  he  had  given  and  would  not  accept 
Cervantee's  dedication.  The  author,  however,  begged  hard 
for  permission  to  read  a  chapter  of  hia  story  before  the 
dnke,  and  pleased  him  so  well  that  his  objections  were 
overcome.  The  licence  for  publication  was  obtained  on 
the  26th  September  1604,  and  in  the  beginning  of  thepQ|^||^ 
next  year  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote  was  printed  atofuwl 
Madrid  by  Juan  de  la  Cuesta,  and  published  by  Franciaco^^^ 
de  Robles,  to  whom  Cervantes  had  sold  the  copyright  for 
ten  years.  The  theory  that  the  book  waa  received  coldly 
at  first,  so  that  Cervantes  waa  induced  to  write  a  tract 
called  £1  Buscapie,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  Don  Quixote  and  to  stimulate  their  curiosity  by 
hinting  that  the  characters  and  incidents  were  not  wholly 
imaginary,  must  be  rejected  aa  unsupported  by  a  tittle  A 
evidence  and  wholly  opposed  to  the  facta.  There  ia  no 
proof  that  any  such  tract  as  El  Buscapie  ever  existed  until 
Don  Adolfo  de  Castro  published  in  1848  what  all  compe- 
tent Spanish  critics  have  pronounced  to  be  a  clumsy  and 
impudent  forgery.  There  could  be  no  reaaon  for  auch  a 
publication  by  Cervantes,  seeing  that  Don  Quixote  wa9 
received  by  the  great  mass  of  the  public  with  marked  and 
cingular  applause.  Although  certain  great  literary  pe^ 
sonages,  and  some  of  Cervantes's  own  friends,  from  suspicion 
that  they  were  included  in  the  satire  or  from  jealousy  of  \m 
Boocesa,  prof  eased  to  aneer  at  the  book  because  of  its  vu^qv 
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^It,  itB  onbecomiDg  sabjeet,  and  its  bizarre  title,  there 
can  be  no  doabt  of  the  extraordinary  popularity  achieved 
Ij  D9»  Quixote  on  its  first  appearance.  Ko  fewer  than  six 
imprasions  of  the  first  edition  of  1605  are  extant,  of  which 
two  were  issued  at  Madrid,  two  at  Valencia,  and  two  at 
LbbcHL  There  had  appeared  up  to  that  date  no  book 
AQce  the  inyention  of  printing  which  Had  so  many 
mdera.  To  that  artificial  age,  reared  in  the  ioaipid  ex- 
teTagancee  of  the  suceeesors  of  Amadis,  Don  Quixote  was 
u  the  dawn  of  a  new  revektion.  The  humour,  equally 
ample  and  deep,  the  easy,  careless  grace  of  the  narratire, 
the  fine  wndom  and  tenderness,  the  true  charity,  of  this 
took  which  professed  to  be  a  burlesque  of  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  were  qualities  as  rare  as  they  were  delightful  in 
Spanish  literature.  Even  those  who  missed  the  allegory 
iod  were  insensible  to  the  satire  could  not  but  enjoy  the 
Btor^  with  its  fresh  and  lively  pictures  ci  national  Hfe  and 
dunctcr.  That  which  has  become,  to  use  the  phrase 
of  Bainte-Beuve,  *^  the  book  of  humanity,"  was  no  less 
sncoessful  in  its  age  as  a  book  of  popular  reoreation.  The 
author  himself  was  probably  amazed  at  his  own  success. 
like  his  great  contemporary  Shakespeare,  while  careful 
of  his  lesser  works  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  his  master- 
piece to  the  printers  witili  scarcely  a  thought  of  his  literary 
reputation.  All  the  first  editions  of  Don  Quixote  swarm 
with  Unnders  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind,  proving  that 
Cermtes  could  never  have  revised  tJie  printing,  even  if 
he  had  looked  through  his  manuscript  before  committing 
it  to  the  press.  He  is  made  to  forget  in  one  chapter  what 
b  had  written  in  another.  He  confounds  even  the  names 
sf  his  characters,  calling  Sancho*8  wife  Theresa  in  one 
place  and  Maria  in  another — ^the  very  blunders  of  which 
ha  afterwards  accused  his  enemy  Avellaiieda.  He  makes 
Sftocho  ride  his  ass  immediately  after  it  had  been  stolen 
hj  Gines  de  Passamonte,  and  bewail  its  loes  when  it  had 
been  recovered.  He  confounds  time,  place,  and  persons,  and 
abonnds  in  inaccnracies  and  anachronisms,  to  the  distrao- 
tioD  of  his  readers,  tho  perturbation  of  his  critics,  and 
the  serious  grief  of  bis  admirers.  The  style  of  this  first 
part  of  Don  QuixoU^  in  spite  of  occasional  passages  of 
hesoty  which  are  among  the  models  of  the  CastUian 
toogae,  is  loose,  slovenly,  and  inartistic.  Even  in  the 
•eooiid  edition,  published  in  1608  and  revised  by  the 
isthor,  a  great  many  patent  blunders  were  suffered  to 
stand,  over  which  Cervantes  himself  makes  merry  in  the 
second  part  All  this  is  unfavourable  to  the  theory  which 
some  critics  have  formed  that  there  was  a  purpose  in 
the  hook  other  than  what  appears  on  the  surface.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  Gervantes'9  own  declaration,  several 
times  repeated,  that  in  writing  Don  Quixote  he  had  no 
other  design  than  to  destroy  the  credit  of  those  romances 
<tf  chivalry  whose  reading  was  so  pernicious  to  the  taste 
and  morals  of  the  age,  Ind  to  furnish  **  a  pastime  for 
meljLDcholy  and  gloomy  spirits."-  The  idea  of  Byron  that 
CHirantes  **  laughed  Spain's  chivalry  away**  is  not  more 
absofd  than  some  recent  conjectures  that  Don  Quixote 
^raa  intended  as  a  satire  upon  cectain  leading  personstges  of 
*he  Spanish  court,  eepecially  upon  the  Duke  de  Lerma. 
The  chivalry  of  Spain  was  already  gone  before  Cervantes 
^rote.  Hail  it  not  been  gone  Don  Quixote  would  not 
hare  been  written,  nor  would  it  have  fallen  to  Cervantes, 
the  moet  chivalrous  of  men,  to  deliver  its  death  stroke. 
Xot  chivaligr,  but  the  foolish  and  extravagant  romances  of 
^valry  it  was  which  Cervantes  undertook  to  destroy ; 
and  so  completely  was  his  work  done  that  none  of  them  ap- 
peanvl  after  1 604  There  was  no  man  of  that  age  more  deeply 
imbo&ly  as  his  life  bears  witness,  with  the  true  chivalrous 
spirit,  nor  was  there  any  better  affected,  as  his  book  shows, 
tn  ai]  the  literature  of  chivalry.  Don  Quixote  itself  is  rs 
'irixic?  of  ehivalry,  certainly  not  less  inspired  with  the 


purest  sentiment  of  honour,  or  furnishing  a  less  exalt od 
model  of  knighthood  than  Amadis  of  Qaul  or  Palmerin  of 
England.  Every  passage  of  it  proves  how  carefully  and 
S3rmpathetically  Cervantes  had  studied  hitf  originals.  For 
the  romance  of  Amadis  itself,  as  contained  in  the  four 
firat  books  of  Garci-Ordofiez,  Cervantes  always  professed 
a  high  respect  What  he  intended  to  ridicule  vras  the 
continuation  of  Amadis  in  all  the  endless  series  of  hU 
descendants,  each  surpassing  its  predecessor  in  extravagance 
and  folly.  The  theory  that  Cervantes  wrote  Don  Quixote 
in  erder  to  revenge  himself  on  the  Duke*de  Lerma  and 
his  satellites,  which  has  been  revived  in  these  latter 
days,  scarcely  deserves  serious  refutation.  To  those  who 
are  able  to  believe  that  in  the  character  of  the  knight  of  La 
Mancha  the  author  intended  to  portray  his  mortal  enemy 
the  more  material  improbabilities  which  surround  this  hypo- 
thesis will  present  no  difficulty.  Li  one  sense  Don  Quixote 
is  indeed  a  satire ;  but  the  foliies  it  ridicules  are  those  com- 
mon to  all  humanity  and  to  every  age,  and  the  satire  is  of 
that  rare  kind  whidi  moves  not  to  depreciation  but  to  love 
and  pity  of  the  object — to  sympathy  rather  than  to  contempt, 
and  to  tears  in  well  as  laughter.  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Panza  are  permanent  types  individualized.  They  aro  as 
true  for  all  time  as  for  the  sixteenth  century — ^for  all  the 
world  as  for  Spain.  The  antithesis  of  the  pure  imagina- 
tion without  understanding  and  the  conmionplace  good 
sense  without  imagination  which  these  two  represent  is 
the  eternal  conflict  which  possesses  the  world.  The  secret 
of  the  marvellous  success  of  Don  Quixote^  of  the  extraor- 
dinary popularity  which  makes  it  not  only  the  great  book 
of  Spain  but  a  book  for  all  mankind,  Jias  been  aptly  de- 
scribed by  Coleridge  to  lie  in  the  rare  combination  of  the 
permanent  with  the  individual  which  the  genius  of  the 
author  has  been  enabled  to  achieve.  Don  Quixote  is  not 
only  the  perfect  man  of  imagination,  less  the  understand- 
ing, but  he  is  a  living  picture  of  the  Spanish  hidalgo  of 
the  time  of  Philip  IL  Sancho  is  the  ideal  commonplace 
man  of  sense,  lens  the  imaginatiot^,  and  also  the  pure  Man- 
chegan  peasant  In  the  carrying  out  of  his  happy  con- 
ception Cervantes  was  doubtlm  careless  of  his  own  main 
purpose,  so  that  this  burlesque  of  romance  has  become  a 
real  picture  of  life — this  caricature  of  chivalry  the  truest 
chivalric  model — this  life  of  a  fool  the  wisest  of  books. 

The  fame  acquired  by  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of 
Don  Quixote  does  not  appear  to  have  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  improvement  of  the  author's  fortunes.  In  1 605 
he  was  still  living  at  Yalladolid,  where,  with  his  usual  ill- 
luck,  he  was  involved  in  a  painful  incident  which  brought 
him  once  more,  though  perfectly  innocent,  into  collision 
with  the  authorities.  A  young  nobleman  of  the  court, 
being  wounded  in  a  street  brawl,  was  carried  into  the  house 
where  Cervantes  lodged  to  be  tended,  and  died  there  of 
his  hurts.  Cervantes  and  his  family,  with  the  other 
inmatee  of  the  house,  were  cast  inW  prison,  according  to 
the  rough  process  of  Spanish  law,  until  they  lould  be 
examined  before  the  alcalde.  From  the  depositions  of  the 
witneeses,  which  are  extant,  we  learn  that  at  this  time 
Cervantes's  household  consisted  of  his  wife,  his  natural 
daughter  Isabel,  over  20  years  old,  his  widowed  sister 
Andrea,  vrith  her  daughter  Constanza,  and  another  sister, 
Magdalene,  with  one  female  servant;  and  that  he  made 
his  living  by  writing  and  general  agency.  In  May  of  this 
year  there  arrived  at  Madrid  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  with 
a  retinue  of  600  persons  from  England,  bearing  a  message 
of  congratulation  to  the  king  on  the  birth  of  his  heir,  aftei> 
wards  Philip  IV.,  on  which  occasion  were  given  a  series  of 
magnificent  entertainments.  On  the  strength  of  an  allu- 
sion in  a  satirioal  sonnet  by  Qongara,  a  narrative  of  the 
festivities,  published  in  1605  and  atUl  extant,  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Oervantee,  but  it  bears  no  marks  of  his  style,  and  it 
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)i  not  probable  that  be  would  be  employed  on  snch  a  parpoeei' 
There  is  better  eridence  of  his  hand  in  ft  letter  to  Don 
Diego  de  AstndiDo  CaiiUo,  discovered  in  the  Bibliotheoa 
Oolombina  at  Seville  in  1845,  giying  an  aoooimt  of  a  bnr- 
'lesque  toomey  or  poetical  jonst  held  in  the  suburb  of  San 
Jnan  de  Alfareche  on  the  feast  of  St  Laurence,  f^xxn  this 
il  would  appear  that  Oervantes  was  on  a  risit  to  Seville  in 
1600,  and  on  terms  of  familiar  interooorse  with  many  dis- 
tinguished poets ;  also  that  allusions  to  D<m  Quixote  and 
quotations  from  the  book  were  familiar  in  the  mouths  of 
l^e  wits  of  the  time.  Thenceforward  to  his  death,  Oer- 
▼antes  seems  to»haye  resided  at  Madrid,  whither  ha  had 
followed  the  eonrt  from  Yalladolid,  with  but  little  improve- 
ment  in  his  worldly  circumstances,  supported  chiefly  by  a 
pension  from  the  sichbishop  of  Toledo,  and  casual  gratui- 
ties from  lus  other  patron  the  Count  de  Lemos.  In 
4 1608  was  published  the  second  edition  of  the  flrat  part  of 
Don  Qmxotef  with  some  corrections  and  additions  by  the 
author.  The  next  year,  following  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
he  entered  as  a  lay  brother  into  the  Oratory  of  Cafiiaares, 
together  with  Lope  de  Y^,  Quevedo,  Espinel,  and  many 
other  of  his  oontemporaries  and  friends.  In  1610,  the 
Count  de  Lemos  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Naples, 
and  Oervantes  seems  to  have  been  indulged  with  some 
promises  of  being  made  his  secretary,  but  his  advanced 
age  and  his  dependent  family  were  made  the  pretext  for 
his  being  passed  over  in  favour  of  his  rival  and  pretended 
friend,  Leonardo  ArgensoUi  In  1613,  he  gave  to  the 
worid  his  N<mkiM  Jxemphrfg,  some  of  wbidi  had  been 
Zcem/iarM  wnttett  many  yean  before— a  collection  of  tales  of  veiy 
various  charaoter,  in  a  style  till  then  unknown  in  Spain, 
owing  little  beyond  their  form  to  the  Italian  models. 
These  stories,  mideservedly  neglected  out  of  their  native 
conntiy,  must  be  reckoned  as  second  in  merit  among 
Cervaates's  writings,  and  even  superior  to  Don  Quixote  in 
elegance  of  style.  They  are  indeed  the  true  originals  in 
the  modem  literature  of  Europe  of  the  novel,  or  story  of 
real  life,  with  plot,  character,  and  scenery,  and  dii^lay  in  a 
veiT  remarkaUe  degree  npi  only  the  versatility  of  their 
•ntWs  genius  but  his  extreme  familitrity  with  every 
type  of  Spaush  society,  especislly  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people.  In  the  charming  story  of  La  Git<meUa, 
among  some  of  the  best  of  Cervantes's  lyrics,  is  to  be  found 
the  fferm  of  all  the  ^pey  ronumces,  poems,  and  operas, 
which  have  since  delighted  the  world,  and  in  Binconete 
f  Cortadilh  we  have  a  picture  of  a  Spanish  Alsatia  as 
vivid  and  real  as  anything  by  Defoe  or  Dickens.  Indeed, 
these  stories,  rich  in  incident,  character,  and  invention,  have 
been  a  mine  in  which  the  novelists  and  dramatists  of  all 
countries  have  delved, — Scott  himself,  according  to  Lock- 
hart,  confessing  that  he  first  drew  from  them  his  idea  of 
writing  the  Waverley  Novd$.  In  hjs  dedication  of  the 
NoveUu  to  the  Count  de  Lemos,  Cervantes  speaks  of  being 
engage(^on  several  other  works,  among  them  the  second 
part  of  Doti  Quixote ;  and  in  the  prologue,  which  contains 
some  interesting  details  of  lus  biography,  he  gives  this 
portrait  of  himself  in  his  65th  year: — '*  Of  aquiline 
features,  chesnut  hair,  a  smooth  and  open  forehead,  with 
cheerful  eyes,  a  nose  curved  though  well  proportioned,  long 
mustaches,  the  besrd  of  silver  (which  twenty  years  ago  was 
of  gold),  the  mouth  small,  the  teeth  not  much,  for  he  has 
but  six,  and  those  in  bad  condition  and  worse  placed  for 
they  have  no  concert  one  with  another ;  the  body  between 
two  extremes,  neither  large  nor  smiJl,  the  complexion 
lively,  rather  white  than  brown,  somewhat  crooked  in  the 
shoulders,  and  not  very  light  of  feet — this,  I  say,  is  the 
effigy  of  the  author  of  OcUcUea  and  of  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Maneha,"  Upon  this  description  of  his  person — to  which 
it  may  be  added  that  he  stammered  ia  his  speech  and  had 
,iost  the  use  of  his  left  hand  by  the  wound  received  at 


Lepanto— has  been  founded  that  ideal  portrait,  list  ^ 
signed  by  the  EngUsh  engraver  Kent  for  Lord  Csrterof s 
edition  of  1753,  and  since  then  ignonmtly  eopied  end  re- 
pdated  in  Spain  and  everywhere  as  the  true  imsge  of 
Miguel  de  Cervantes.  ^ 

In  1614  was  pubUshed  the  Vutj^  ci  PamaeOf  which  ro*^dy 
with  all  its  faults  may  be  said  to  be  the  inost  eucceasful  of  ^''« 
our  author's  essays  in  verse.  It  is  a  burlesque  poem,  pro- 
fessedly in  imitation  of  one  with  the  same  title  by  the 
Italian,  Cesare  Caporali,  but  having  little  but  the  name  in 
common  with  its  predecessor.  The  half  serious  half  jest- 
ing vein  in  which  Cervantes  here  indolgias  was  unquestion 
ably  that  which  was  most  natnrsl  to  his  genius,  and  in 
spite  of  the  cnmbrousness  of  the  allegorical  machinery,  and 
the  excessive  laudation  which,  as  usual,  he  heaps  on  the 
small  writers  his  contemporaries,  the  poem  abounds  in 
fancy,  humour,  and  invention.  The  seventh  book,  in 
which  ii  described  the  encounter  between  the  armies  of 
the  good  and  bad  poets,  may  compare  with  the  Battle  of 
the  Books  and  the  fifth  canto  of  the  Lutrin  Cervantes^i 
fancy  of  making  the  combatants  wound  one  another  with 
odes  and  sonnets  is  surely  happier  than  either  Swiffs, 
where  the  authors  use  the  ordinary  weapons  of  Homeric 
war,  or  Boileau's,  where  the  monks  discharge  materiil 
volumes.  Not  the  least  intertoting  portion  of  this  poem 
is  the  fourth  book,  wherein  the  author  speaks  of  himself, 
lus  labours,  and  his  misfortunes,  with  a  charscteristic  nuz- 
ture  of  modesty,  gaiety,  and  simple  self-confidence.  In 
the  proee  appendix  is  a  spirited  and  humorous  dia- 
logue with  a  messenger  from  Apollo  concerning  Cer- 
vantes's  relatbns  to  the  theatre,  and  the  reason  of  his  ill- 
•oocees  as  a  dramatist  After  thirty  years' retirement  from 
the  itage^  during  which  interval  the  great  Lops  de  Tegs 
had  arisen  in  all  his  glory,  and  he  and  his  imitators  hsd, 
by  their  fertility  and  their  submissive  devotion  to  the 
vulgar  taste  no  less  than  by  their  genius,  obtained  the  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  natbmd  drama,  Cervantes  could 
hardly  hope  to  recover  for  himself  that  position  as  a  plsy- 
wriffht  to  the  memory  of  which  he  seems  to  have  always  dung 
with  tenacity.  Encouraged,  however,  by  the  renewal  <^ 
his  popularity  as  a  writer,  or  stimul^ed  perhaps  l^p^ 
his  necessities,  he  made  in  his  old  age  anotiier  experi-tbedi 
ment  in  the  dranm,  in  which  it  is  sad  to  find  that  be 
abandoned  all  those  admirable  principles  which  he  hsd 
advocated  through  the  mouth  of  the  Canon  in  Don  Q^tixote, 
surrendering  himself  to  the  vicious  models  he  had  himself 
so  eloquently  condemned.  The  result  was  unfortunate 
for  his  reputatioru  A  collection  of  eight  comedies  and  as 
many  interludes  was  published  in  1614,  with  a  preface  in 
which  the  author  reports  naively  of  his  ill-success  in  the 
negotiation  for  a  sale  of  their  copyright  He  would  buy 
them,  the  bookseller  said,  were  it  not  that  he  had  been  told 
by  a  certain  person  of  distinction  that  **  (d  the  prose  of 
Mignel  de  Cervantes  much  could  be  expected,  but  of  his 
poetry  nothing."  This  opinion  was  probably  oonflrmed  by 
these  plays,  whieh  are  so  unworthy  of  their  author  that 
when  reproduced  in  1749  by  B|as  de  Nasarre,  that  editor 
maintained  the  ingenious  paradox  that  Cervantes  had  msde 
them  purposely  bad  in  ortler  to  ridicule  the  plays  of  the 
day,  just  as  he  had  written  Don  Quixote  to  ridicule  the 
books  of  chivalry.  There  is  no  need  of  any  such  theory 
to  account  for  Uie  failure  of  Cervantes  in  the  drama.  Hu 
genius  was  unsuited  to  the  stage.  The  qualities  in  which  he 
most  excelled  were  essentially  undramatic,  nor  can  his  pe^ 
sistent  efforts  to  recover  his  position  as  a  playwright,  even 
after  the  success  elf  Don  Quixote  had  been  assured,  be 
explained  otherwise  H^  by  the  fabt  that  the  stage  wss 
then  almost  the  only  road  to  literary  fortune.  The  first 
part  of  Don  Quixote  had  brought  him  fame,  but  nothing 
more     Before  the  appearance  of  the  aecond  part^  the  plat 
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of  wUch  had  been  freely  unnoxincecl  to  Ids  friends  for  some 
time  pTBTiooslf ,  Cervantes  was  destined  to  encounter  per- 
liaps  the  strangest  of  the  many  crosses  with  which  his 
pitiieas  evil  star  teased  him  to  the  end  of  his  troubled  and 
painful  life.  He  had  seen,  while  in  the  flush  of  manhood, 
his  dream  of  soldiership  dispelled  by  a  cruel  captivity. 
He  had  experienced  the  overthrow  of  ail  his  hopes  of  civil 
preferment.  He  had  been  subiect  to  every  kind  of  moi^ 
tification  in  his  Uterary  ambition.  He  had  been  jostled 
out  of  the  arena  by  his  rivals  in  poetry  and  in  the  drama. 
When  old,  infirm,  and  destitute,  his  genius  had  at  last 
found  in  Don  Quixote  its  proper  field  of  employment  and 
something  like  a  fitting  recognition.  But  even  here  he 
was  not  to  be  left  undisturbed.  The  ill-fortune  which 
never  ceased  to  make  him  its  mark  was  able  to  send  a  shaft 
through  this  his  strongest  side,  which  poisoned  all  hh 
hardlj-eamed  triumph  and  vexed  him  to  the  grave.  The 
Kfatae  itory  of  the  false  second  part  of  Don  Quixote,  published 
'^^^  ander  the  name  of  Avella&eda,  is  one  of  the  strangest  in 
literary  history,  the  mystery  of  which,  though  it  has  oooupied 
mauy  v<^umes,  is  not  yet  wholly  unravelled.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  say  that  after  it  was  well  known  that  Cervantes 
was  employed  upon  and  had  nearly  oompleted  his  second 
psit  of  D(m  QvuBote,  there  appeared  at  Tarragona  in  1614 
a  book  pretending  to  be  a  continoation  of  the  knight's 
sdventures,  by  Aionso  Fernandas  da  Avellaiieda,  a  native 
of  Tordesillas.  The  manifest  objeot  of  this  impudent  £abri> 
eation  was  to  maUgn  the  character  of  Cervantes^  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  his  book,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  fame 
!  and  profit  which  ha  expected  to  derive  from  its  completion. 

I  In  a  preface,  full  of  a  ouriona  malignity,  evidently  arising 

from  some  cause  deeper  than  literary  envy,  Cervantes  was 
itproached  in  the  grossest  terms  w^  his  infirmities  and 
{  mirfortnnes,  even  with  his  wounds, — sneered  at  as  one 

"  with  more  tongue  than  hands,** — reviled  as  old^  poor,  snd 
without  friends, — branded  as  envious  and  discontent^  a 
cilumniator  (^  great  men,  and  an  evil-speaker  even  of  the 
Church  and  the  Holy  Office^  In  the  body  of  the  book, 
ander  pretence  of  carrying  on  the  story,  every  opportunity 
ii  tsken  to  spoil  it^  by  degrading  the  characters ^d  giving 
a  coarse  turn  to  the  incidents.  Don  Quixote  is  debased 
Into  a  wild  lunatic^  who  ends  his  days  in  a  mad-house ; 
fisneho  is  turned  into  a  duU  buffoon  and  his  humour  into 
brutal  gluttony.  In  place  of  the  witty  and  beautiful  Doro- 
thea we  have  the  gross  wench  Barbsira ;  and  the  graceful 
iplsodes  of  the  ^original  are  replanted  by  a  atring  of 
dreaiy  and  vulgar  adventures,  without  life^  colour,  or 
prob^nlity.  Apart  from  the  spirit  of  malice,  the  book,  in 
the  words  of  Ticknor,  is  "  so  completely  without  dignity 
cr  eoosistency  that  it  is  clear  the  writer  did  not  possess 
fte  power  of  comprehending  the  genius  he  at  once  basely 
hbeUed  and  meanly  attempted  to  supplant"  Nothing  in 
viler  taste  has  ever  disfigured  the  literature  of  any  nation, 
ind  it  is  greatly  to  the  scandal  of  Cervantes's  countrymen. 
Bor  the  l^Mt  of  the  injuries  they  have  done  him,  alive  and 
dssd,  that  they  have  suffered  such  a  book  to  be  reprinted 
snd  to  retain  a  place  in  their  national  oolleotiona.  The 
^  Don  Quixote,  in  which  Le  Sage,  and  even  some  later 
eiitios,  both  French  and  Spanish,  have  pretended  to  see 
merits  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  of  the  true,  is  now 
nmembered  only  by  Cervantes's  perhaps  too  frequent  refer- 
SDces  to  it  in  the  later  chapters  of  his  own  book,  and  has 
little  interest  except  in  connection  with  the  mystery  of  his 
life.  The  identity  of  Avellafieda  ii  a  problem  which  has 
greatly  exercised  the  Spanish  critics.  The  weight  of  opinion 
is  in  favour  of  its  being  the  diBguise  of  the  notorious  Fray 
Lois  de  Aliaga,  the  low-bom  confessor  and  minion  of  the 
Duke  de  Lerma,  who  was  high  in  power  during  the  reign 
of  Philip  IIL  Of  an  whose  names  have  been  suggested 
«s  tha  probable  author  of  the  spurious  Quixote  Aliaga  is 


the  only  one  who  fulfils  the  required  conditions.  He  wan 
a  Dominican,  a  preacher,  and  an  Aragoue^ie.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Lope  de  Vega,  whose  cause  he  openly 
espoused.  He  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  Holy  Office, 
and  m^y  be  suspected  of  not  being  well-disposed  to  Cer- 
vantes's patron  the  archbishop  oif  Toledo,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  Inqusitor-GeneraL  He  was  known  to  be  of  a 
rancoroua  and  envioua  spirit,  who  had  written  more  than  one 
pseudonymous  libel„  and  was  himself  the  mark  of  frequent 
caricatures  and  lampoons.  Lastly,  it  has  been  proved  that, 
before  the  appearance  of  Don  Quixote,  Aliaga's  well-known 
nickname  was  Sancha  There  was  much  in  the  book  of 
Cervantes  to  give  such  a  man  offence,  even  whether  such 
offence  was  intended  or  not^ — ^in  his  person,  his  character, 
lus  office^  and  his  religion.  That  as  Avellafieda  he  found 
assiBtance  among  some  of  the  writers  of  the  period,  rivals 
of  Cervantea  and  jealous  of  his  fame,  is  very  probable; 
and  there  ia  only  too  much  reason  for  suspecting  that  the 
great  Lope  de  Vega  himself  was  one  of  Aliaga's  allies. 
Althongh  Spanish  writers  are  slow  to  admit  that  the  rehi^ 
tions  between  the  two  illustrious  contemporaries  were  other- 
wise than  friendly,  and  although  on  the  side  of  Cervantea 
there  never  waa  any  other  than  the  spirit  of  perfect  cour- 
tesy, loyalty,  and  magnanimity  which  became  his  own  noble 
nature,  recent  researches  have  proved  that  by  Lope  de  Vega 
these  feelings  were  not  honestly  reciprocated.  He  who  waa 
called  by  hu  own  familiar  fnend  AJarcon  "  the  universal 
envier  of  other  men's  meeds  '  is  known  to  have  regarded 
with  Jealoua  eyes  the  sudden  popularity  achieved  by  his 
despised  competitor  in  Don  Qutxola»  In  addition  to  other 
proofa  of  an  indirect  kind  taming  to  show  that  about  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  Don  Quixote  Lope  de  Vega  waa 
ill-disposed  towards  hii  once  intimate  friend,  we  have 
the  direct  evidence  of  the  letter  disoovertd  by  Schack 
among  the  mannscnpts  of  Count  Altamira,  dated  August 
4,  f604,  wherein  oooun  this  passage* — "Of  poeta  I 
speak  not;  many  are  budding  for  tibe  year  to  come, 
but  none  Is  so  bad  as  Cervantea,  or  so  stupid  as  to 
praise  Don  Quixote*  With  Don  Quixote  it  could  scarcely 
be  expected  that  Lope  would  be  pleased ;  and  there  waa 
much  in  the  book,  especially  in  the  Canon's  strictures 
on  the  popular  drama»  to  give  him  offenca  If  he  stooped 
so  low  for  his  revenge  as  to  inspire  or  to  aid  his  friend 
Aliaga  to  write  the  false  Don  Quixote,  his  triumph  was 
but  brief.  At  the  close  of  1615  Cervantes  published  his 
own  second  part,  and  from  that  mom^t  the  other  was  for 
ever  blotted  from  the  world  s  memory.  This  second  part^ 
though  bearing  marks  of  haste  in  the  concluding  chapters^ 
belies,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  best  critics,  the 
opinion  of  the  author  himseU  as  expressed  through  the 
mouth  of  the  Priest,  that  second  parts  are  never  good. 
Although  written  in  old  ago  it  contains  at  least  as  much 
of  the  glow  and  warmth  of  imagination  as  the  firsts  while 
it  is  even  superior  in  invention.  There  is  more  harmony 
in  the  construction,  more  correctness  if  not  more  rigour  in 
the  style,  with  fewer  distractions  and  digressiona  The 
author  has  more  confidence  in  himself  and  more  love 
of  his  worL  His  hero  is  more  consistent  in  bis  mad- 
ness, Sancho  more  pleasant  in  his  sanity.  Both  master 
and  man,  especially  the  latter,  while  btill  true  to  their 
character,  have  developed  into  an  ampler  and  richer  uaturei 
They  have  evidently  advanced  in  their  creator's  favour, 
and  have  more  pains  taken  with  their  behaviour.  The 
knight  is  more  lovable,  the  squire  more  humorous;  and 
the  whole  treatment  of  the  story,  with  its  vivacity  and 
variety,  its  easy  flow  of  narrative,  and  its  masterly  aod 
pathetic  dose,  is  worthy  of  the  happy  geoins  of  which  it 
is  the  crown  and  full  developmeat 

By  this  time  the  fame  of  Cervantes  had  spread  through 
many  lands.     Numerous  editions  of  his  Don  Quixote  had 
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printed,  eitlier  in  the  original  or  in  traualation,  thus 
mliang  the  author's  prediction  that  there  woold  be  no 
nation  or  language  to  which  his  book  woold  not  be  carried. 
According  to  the  interesting  story  told  by  the  archbishop 
of  Toledo's  secretary,  in  his  approbation  appended  to  the 
second  part,  dated  Febmary  1615,  foreigners  of  distino- 
tion,  when  Ihey  visited  Madrid,  made  it  their  first  bosineas 
to  enquire  aft^  the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  To  a  party 
of  French  gentlemen,  members  of  the  suite  of  the  ambas- 
sador, the  Duo  de  Mayenne,  who  were  anxious  to  learn  of 
the  condition  and  mode  of  life  of  the  celebrated  writer, 
the  secretary  of  the  archbishop  was  obliged  to  respond 
that  **  he  who  had  made  all  the  world  rich  was  poor  and 
'infirm,  though  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman."  The  man  who 
was  the  delight  qf  Ids  age  and  destined  to  be  the  chief  g^ory 
of  his  country  was  indMd  still  in  great  misery,  depending 
on  alms  for  his  salMristence,  and  now  in  his  sixty-ninth 
vear  stricken  by  a  mortal  disease.  In  the  dedication  of 
Lis  second  part  of  Don  QuiwoU  to  the  Count  de  Lemos, 
Cervantes  speaks  of  his  broken  health  and  approaching  end, 
still  with  unabated  oourage  and  cheerfulness.  His  last 
work,  not  published  till  after  his  death,  was  FericUa  and 
StgitmundOf  a  romance  of  love  and  adventure  after  the 
model  of  Heliodorua,  on  which  he  bestowed  great  pains 
aad  singular  affectiooi,  declaring  that  it  would  be  either  the 
best  or  the  worst  of  his  books.  The  de4ication  to  the 
Count  de  Lemos  is  written  with  an  astomshing  gaiety  and 
spirit,  though  it  announces  that  the  author  had  yesterday 
received  extreme  unction,  and  hod  "  one  foot  in  the  sdr- 
Tups,"  waiting  for  a  summons.  About  this  time  must  have 
occurred  that  adventure,  which  is  so  pleasantly  told  in  the 
prologue,  of  the  meeting  with  the  student  near  Toledo, 
when  our  author,  in  a  grievous  state  from  dropsy,  was  ro- 
turning  from  a  visit  to  his  wife's  family  at  Esqulfias,  at 
the  dose  of  which  he  wrote: — '*  And  so  farewell,  humours; 
farewell,  my  gay  friends,  for  I  feel  U3rself  dying,  and  have 
no  desire  but  soon  to  see  you  happy  in  the  other  world." 
On  the  4th  of  April  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Franciscan 
Friars,  whose  habit,  following  the  fashion  of  the  period,  he 
had  assumed  three  years  before,  and  on  the  23d  of  that 
month  he  ended,  in  all  serenity  and  cheerfulness,  his  life 
of  many  troubles.  In  the  same  year,  and  nominally  on 
the  same  day,  though  really  ten  days  lat^r,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  difference  of  calendars,  died  TVilliam 
Shakespeare  in  England.  Cervantes's  body  was  buried 
humbly  at  the  expense  of  his  relimouB  order  in  the  convent 
of  the  Trinitarian  Kuns  in  the  Calle  de  Humilladero,  of 
which  community  his  daughter  Isabel  was  a  professed 
member.  In  1633  the  nuns  moved  to  a  new  site  in  the 
Calle  de  Cantarrenas,  and  having  exhumed  and  brought 
away  their  dead  with  them,  the  bones  of  Cervantes  were 
mingled  with  others  in  a  common  ossuary,  so  that  Spain, 
who  had  shown  herself  so  careless  of  him  in  life,  has  lost 
all  trace  of  him  in  death.  So  doses  a  record  as  glorious 
and  3S  calamitous  as  any  in  h'toraxy  history,  of  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  benefactors,  whom  the  world  knew  not — 
of  the  best  of  all  Spaniards,  the  very  type  and  perfect 
embodiment  of  the  highest  Castilian  nature,  whom  his 
country  starved  and  who  has  made  her  immortal 

The  language  of  eulogy  has  been  exhausted  over  that 
work  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  which  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  has  been  the  delight  of  mankind  in  a  degree  such 
as  BO  other  book  has  ever  approached.  There  is  nothing 
to  add  to  the  tribute  whidi  the  critics  of  all  countries  have 
joined  in  paying  to  the  wisest,  tenderest^  and  deepest  of 
humourists. 

Th«  popultfity  of  Don  QuSmU  is  beat  attested  by  the  eztraordl- 
nsrv  noznDer  of  editions  sad  tnneUtiont  which  hkre  appeared  in 
sU  Ungaaffea.  Aooording  to  a  eompatatlosi  made  bv  0<m  Lope  de 
Fahra,  in  nia  9Ti|Mgidix  te  we  Baredona  ike-siinile  of  the  first  edition, 
there  were  pabBjdkad,  cp  ta  1t74,  S7t  aditioBa  of  Don  QuinoU,  of 


wLioh  87  appeawd  in  Spain,  and  Idl  in  other  ofrintries.  Of  these, 
186  are  in  the  original.  Tranalationa  have  appeared  in  1£ngliah, 
French,  German,  Dutch,  Italian,  Danish,  and  indeed  in  arery 
European  tongue,  including  Turld&h.  England,  who  of  all  foreign 
nationa  haa  ever  bc»n  foremost  in  lecognudag  the  geniua  of  Cer- 
vantea,  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  pioduoed  the  fkrst  critical 
edition  of  the  Spanish  text,  which  is  that  of  Dr  John  Bowleg  imb- 
liahed  at  Salisbonr  in  1781.  This  has  senred  ss  the  basis  of  all  tha 
aubsequent  Spanish  editions;  for  althoush  the  Royal  At»demy 
anticipated  Bowie  by  a  vear  in  its  mi^inoent  edition  printed  by 
Ibarra,  it  was  a  knowledge  of  tha  EngUabman'a  deaign,  and  to  sonia 
extent  of  his  labours,  which  prompted  that  undertaking.  The 
other  moat  important  critical  editiona  In  Spanish  are  that  of  P«i- 
hcer,  pablishad in  1797,  who  has  bomwedjaigely,  and  nntwith 
dne  acimowk  *  '  '  -..--  — 
witha  very  c 
learning  bat] 

for  tha  author ;  aad  that  in  £b»  obmplete  edition  of  Carrantea's 
printed  at  Aigamasil]a.in  1804,  under  the  editordiip  of  Don  ~ 


do  Hartsenbuch  and  Don  Cayetano  Alberto  da  Boaell,— aoparh  in 
type  and  paper,  bat  othenrise  of  little  value,  with  a  text  diafignred 
by  wanton  emendationa.  The  principal  English  trsnslations  an — 
the  first,  by  Th^naa  Shelton,  wldch  is  also  the  earheat  versiaB  of 
Don  QwiaDole  in  any  foreign  langua^  published  in  1618-20,  viga»> 
ons,  and  of  a  spirit  akin  to  the  original,  bat  mde  and  ineorract  t 
that  of  Motteox,  absurdly  over-praised  byLockhart,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  looae  paraphraae  of  Oerrantea'a  text,  in  a  s^la  oob- 
scioosly  comic  and  therefore  of  all  the  moat  anh^my  for  Don  Q^ttaoU^ 
that  of  Janris,  which,  with  some  trifling  reTimons,  ia  the  curry* 
accepted  version— correct  and  carefol,  but  dull,  commonplaoe^  aaid 
destitute  of  humour ;  and  tiiat  of  Smollett,  which  ia  the  woivt  of 
aU,  being  a  piece  of  hack-work  done  for  the  booksellen,  without 
knowledge  of  Spsnish,  or  even  such  an  insight  into  his  aath«»r*e 
meaning  aa  hit  kindred  genius  should  have  soggested.  By  for  the 
best  life  of  Cervantes  is  that  by  Don  Martin  Fernanda  de  Kavarreteb 
publiahed  in  Madrid  in  1819.  (H.  £.  W.) 

CEBYIA,  an  episcopal  tonin  of  Italy,  with  a  port  on 
the  Adriatic,  in  the  district  of  Kavenna,  and  12  miles  &EL 
of  the  city  of  that  name.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  eztenaiv6 
salt-woiks  of  Valle  di  Cervia.     Population  about  5700. 

C£SARI«  QnJSXPPB,  called  II  Cavaliers  d'Arpino  (being 
bom  in  or  about  1568  at  Arpino,  and  created  a  **  CaTa^ 
liero  dL  Crist^"  by  Pope  Clement  YIII.),  also  named 
n  Qiuseppino,  t^a  Italian  painter,  much  encouraged  at 
Kome  and  munifioently  rewarded.  Cesari  is  stigmatised 
by  Lanzi  as  not  less  the  corrupter  of  taste  in  painUng  thaa 
Marino  was  in  poetry  ;  indeed,  another  of  the  nicknam3 
of  Cesari  is  *<  U  Marino  de*  Pittori"  (the  pictorial  Marino). 
There  was  spirit  in  Cesari's  heads  of  men  and  horses^  and 
his  frescoes  in  the  Capitol  (story  fd  Bomnlus  and  Bemva, 
Ac.),  whicfi  occupied  him  at  intervals  ^uring  forty  ysais, 
are  well  coloured  :  but  he  drew  the  human  form  UL  His 
perspective  is  faulty,  his  extremities  monotonous,  and  hia 
chiaroscuro  defective.  Hediedinl640,attheageofsev«nt3r- 
two^  or  perhaps  of  eighty,  st  Bome.  Cesari  ranks  as  the  head 
of  the  "  Idealists"  of  his  period,  as  opposed  to  the  "Natural- 
ists," of  Vhom  Michaehingelo*da  Caravagio  was  the  leading 
champion, — the  so-called  "  idealism*  consiiting  more  in 
recklMs  facility,  and  disregard  of  the  common  facts  and 
common-sense  of  nature,  than  in  anything  to  which  ao 
lofty  a  name  could  be  properly  accorded.  He  was  a  man 
of  touchy  and  irascible  character,  and  rose  from  penury 
to  the  height  of  opulence. 

CESAROTTI,  MiLOHiOEi  (1730-1808),  an  ItaKan 
poet,  bom  at  Padua  in  1730,  of  a  noble  but  impoverished 
family.  At  the  university  of  his  native  place  his  literary 
progress  procured  for  him  at  a  very  early  age  the  diair  of 
rhetoric,  and  in  1768  the  professorship  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Fr^nch^  he 
gave  his  pen  to  their  cause,  received  a  pension,  and  was 
made  knight  of  the  iron  crown  by  Napoleon  L,  to  whom, 
in  consequence,  he  addressed  a  bombastic  and  extrava- 
gantly flattering  poem  called  Pronecu  Cesarotti  is  best 
known  as  the  translator  of  Homer  and  Oasian.  Much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  hit  version  of  the  i7tacf,  for  he 
has  not  scrupled  to  add,  omit,  and  modernise.  Ossiao, 
whidh  he  held  to  be  the  finest  of  poems,  he  has,  on  the 
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ot^  hand,  connderably  improved  in  translation ;  and  the 
appearance  of  hisTersion  attracted  much,  attention  in  Italy 
and  France,  and  raised  np  many  imitatora  of  the  Oasianic 
style.  Ce^rotti  also  produced  a  number  of  works  in  prose, 
incliidisg  a  Courte  of  Greek  Literature^  and  eeaaya  On  the 
Onymcmd  Frogrees  of  the  Poetic  Art,  On  Hie  eourcee  of  the 
PUature  deru/edfivm  Trag^y,  On  the  Philoeophy  of  Lcm- 
ffuage,  and  On  the  Philosophy  of  Taste,  the  kst  being  a 
defence  of  his  own  great  ecoentricitiea  in  criticism.  His 
Btyk  is  forcible  bat  full  of  Gallidsma,  and  he  is  too  fond 
of  Dovdty  both  in  expression  and  matter.  A  complete 
edition  d  his  works,  in  42  vols.  8vo,  began  to  appear  at 
Has'  in  1800,  and' was  completed  in  1813  after  his  death. 
See  Uetnoirs  by  Barbieri  (Padua,  1810). 

OESENA  ^Lat  GcBeeno^,  or  Coeeenia),  an  episcopal  city 
of  Emilia,  in  tne  province  of  Forli,  a  station  on  the  railroad 
between  Bologna  and  Ancona,  gives  its  name  to  a  "  cir^ 
coodario*  and  to  two  subdivisions  or  ''mandamenti''  of  the 
nmei  Population  of  circondario  in  1862,  77,489.  A 
very  fartOe  region,  it  makes  good  w^te  wine  of  some 
reputation,  rears  siUc-worms  to  some  extent,  and  has  some 
sdphor  mines,  lignite,  and  specially  good  brick  clay)  but 
ita  principal  source  of  wealth  ia  its  hemp,  deemed  the  best 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  city  (15  miles  R  of  Forli,  25 
N.  of  Rimini,  17^  S.  of  Ravenna)  has  7777  inhabitants, 
and  lies  wh«re  the  Apennine  melts  into  the  plain,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Monte  (jarampo,  on  which  once  stood  the 
ancient  cathedral,  repla&d  by  anothw  of  debased  C^othio 
architecture,  built  in  the  15th  century,  in  which  are  aome 
worka  %f  Donatello.  On  the  hill  above  the  city  are  also 
the  imposing  ruins  of  the  castle,  believed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  .IL  The  famous  sanctuary 
of  Madonna  del  Monte,  witili  its  church  by  Bramante,  is 
also  a  prominent  object  in  the  landscape.  The  town, 
irregularly  but  well  built,  and  divided  by  the  little  river 
ChoU,  has  several  interesting  buildings.  Th^  town  hall  is 
cf  good  mediaeval  architecture,  and  possesses  a  very  fine 
Fcaneia,  a  Sassoferrato,  and  some  other  interesting  pictures. 
Oesena  has  a  lai^  and  handsome  theatre,  some  fine  palaces 
of  the  provincial  noble  families,  and  a  cemetery  of  which 
it  »  q>ecially  proud, — one  of  the  handsomest  and  best 
ordoed  in  Italy  The  little  city  has  an  interesting  history 
of  its  own,  full  of  eventful  changes.  It  fell  in  the  4th 
eentury  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Malatesta  famQy,  one  of 
the  worst  races  of  tiie  Italian  mediaeval  tyrants.  But  it 
vas  perpetually  rebelling,  and  occasionally  recoveftng  its 
liberty  and  autonomy.  ];)ante,  in  the  27th  canto  of  the 
hfer»o,  characterizes  Cesena  as  living  midway  between 
tyranny  and  freedom,  even  as  she  is  placed  phjrsically 
hstivcen  the  mouhtains  and  the  plain.  In  1859  Oesena 
was  among  the  first  of  the  cities  of  thcr  Romagna  which 
threw  off  &e  Papal  yoke. 

OESPEDES  (in  Italian  Ordaspe),  Pablo  db  (1538- 
1608),  was  bom  at  Oordova^  and  was  educated  at  AlcaU 
ds  Henares,  where  he  studied  theology  and  Oriental 
laognages.  On  leaving  the  univeraity,  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Federigo  Zuochero, 
under  whose  direction  he  studied  particularly  the  works  of 
Baphael  and  of  Michelangelo.  In  1560,  while  yet  in  Rome, 
proceedings  were  taken  againsi  him  by  the  Inquisition  at 
VaDadolid  on  account  of  a  letter  which,  found  among  the 
p^icra  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  had  been  written  by 
Oopedes  during  the  preceding  year,  and  in  which  he  had 
spoken  with  great  freedom  against  the  holy  office  and  the 
iztqtiiaitor^general,  Fernando  de  Vald^  Cespedes  remained 
ifi  Heme  at  this  critical  moment,  and  from  which  city  he 
appears  rightly  to  have  treated  this  matter  of  the  prose- 
cution with  derision.  It  is  not  known  how  he  contrived  to 
bring  the  proceedings  to  an  endj  he  returned,  however,  to 
Spedn  a  little  before  1577»  and  in  that  year  was  installed 


in  a  prebend  of  the  cathedral  at  Cordova,  he  resided  tiQ 
his  death. 

A  diatinguished  poet,  a  remarkable  painter,  eminent  abo 
as  an  architect  and  sculptor,  Pablo  de  Cespedes  has  been 
called  the  most  eavawt  6t  Spanish  artists.  According  to  his 
friend  Franciaco  Pacheco,  to  whom  posterity  is  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  alt  of  Cespedes's  verse  that  is  extant, 
the  school  of  Seville  owes  to  him  its  introduction  to  the 
practice  of  chiaroscura  He  was  a  bold  and  correct  draughts- 
man, a  skilful  anatomist,  a  master  of  colour  and  composition; 
and  the  influence  he  exerted  to  the  advantage  of  early 
Spanish  art  was  considerable.  Cristobal  de  Vera,  Juan  de 
Pefialosa,  and  Zambrano  were  among  his  pupils.  His  best 
picture  is  a  Last  Supper  at  Cordova ;  but  there  are  good 
examples  of  his  work  at  Seville  and  at  Madrid. 

Cespedes  was  author  of  several  opuscules  in  prose  on 
subjects  connected  with  his  profesaion.  Of  his  poem  on 
The  Art  of  Painting  enoogh  was  preserved  by  Pacheco  to 
enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  whole.  It  is  esteemed 
the  best  didactic  verse  in  Spanish ;  Marchena  and  Castro 
compare  it,  not  disadvantageously,  with  the  Georgict,  It 
ia  written  in  etrong  and  sonorous  octaves,  in  the  migeatic 
dedanaatoiy  vein  of  Fernando  Herrera,  and  is  not  altogether 
so  dull  and  lifeless  as  is  most  didactic  verae.  It  contains 
a  glowing  eulogy  of  Michekngdo,  and  some  excellent 
advice  to  young  painters,  insiating  particularly  on  hard 
work  and  on  the  study  of  nature.  The  few  fragments 
yet  remaining,  amounting  in  all  to  some  six  hundred  lines, 
were  first  printed  by  Paidieco  in  his  treatise  Del  Arte  de 
la  Pintura,  in  1649. 

CETACEA  (from  the  Greek  word  k^,  a  whale)  is  the 
name  employed  by  zoologists  ta  characterise  the  important 
order  of  Mammals  which  contains  the  whales  and  dolphins. 
These  mammals  are  aquatic  in  their  habits,  ahd  possess  a 
fish-like  form.  They  differ  from  fishes  in  breathing  by 
lungs  and  not  by  gills,  in  being  viviparous  and  not 
oviparous,  and  in  suckling  their  young  with  a  pair  of 
milk-secreting  glands  or  manunse.  This  order  was  formerly 
divided  into  two  groups  the  herbivorous  cetacea  and  the 
carnivorous  cetacea.  By  modem  soologiats  the  herbivorous 
cetacea,  which  include  the  animals  called  dugong,  manatee, 
and  rytina,  are  not  regarded  as  whales,  but  are  referred  to 
a  distinct  order  named  Sirenia.  The  order  Cetacea,  these- 
fore,  in  its  present  acceptation  is  limited  to  the  toothed 
whales  or  Odowtoceti  and  the  whalebone  whales  or 
Jfystaoocett,  For  the  organisation,  classification,  and  dis* 
tribution  of  these  animals,  see  Ma  mm  alt  a. 

CETINA,  QuTiERBB  DB,  soldicr  and  poet,  was  bom  at 
Seville  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  16th  century. 
Choosing  the  career  of  arms  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the 
preferment  he  needed,  he  served  several  campaigns  in 
Italy,  fought  at  the  leaguer  of  Tunb  (1535)  against 
Barbarossa,  and  continued  in  the  practice  of  hb  profession 
for  some  years  in  Flanders,  under  Ferdinand  of  Austria. 
The  death  of  the  prince  of  Ascoli,  his  patron  and  protector, 
whom  he  mourned  in  a  fine  elegiac  sonnet,  and  his  own 
continued  poverty,  would  seem  to  have  disgusted  him  with 
the  trade  of  war.  He  returned  to  Seville,  departing  thence 
soon  afterwards  for  Mexico,  where  he  had  a  brother  high 
in  office.  No  more  is  known  of  him,  saving  that  he  came 
back  again  to  the  city  of  his  birth,  and  that  he  died  there, 
it  is  supposed  about  1560.  An  enthusiast  in  art,  the 
friend  of  Boscan  and  Garcilaso,  of  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  and 
Jeronimo  de  Urroa,  Qutierre  de  Cetina,  as  may  naturally 
be  inferred,  followed  in  the  wake  of  these  poets,  renouncing 
the  old  Castilian  creed,  and  preaching  the  new  evangel  of 
Petrarch.  His  poems,  which  were  not  published  till  long 
after  his  death,  consist  of  sonnots,  eamoni,  epistles  in  terza 
rima^  and  madrigals,  and  are  remarkable  for  elegance  and 
simplicity  of  form,  and  for  grace  and  tenderness  of  thought' 
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and  feeling.  Their  aatbor  has  been  often  confounded  with 
Doctor  Gkitierre  de  Cetina,  who  was  vicar  of  Madrid. 
See  Bivadaneyra's  Biblioteea,  vol  xzxii. 

CETTE,  a  fortified  ae^wrt  in  the  department  of  H^nlt, 
in  43^  23'  iS''  N.  lat  and  3*"  42'  ly  £.  long.,  and  U  mUes 
S.W.  of  MontpelUer.  After  Marseilles  it  is  the  principal 
commercial  port  on  the  south  coast  of  France.  It  occupies 
the. foot  and  slope  of  a  hill,  the  ancient  Jfant  SetiuSf 
situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  that  lies  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Lagoon  of  Than.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  has  numerous  factories,  glass-works,  shipbuilding 
yards,  a  custom-house,  a  school  of  navigation,  a  communal 
college,  a  botanic  garden,  museums,  a  libraiy,  and  a  theatre. 
It  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  The  harbour  is 
capable  of  accommodating  400  sea-going  vessels,  and  is  safe 
in  all  weathers.  The  left  of  the  two  moles  which  form  it 
runs  RN.E.  for  a  distance  of  about  630  yards  into  the 
sea,  and  is  then  continued  in  a  breakwater,  which  extends 
across  the  entrance.  At  the  end  of  this  mole  are  the  fort 
of  St  Louis  and  the  lighthouse.  Opposite  to  them,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  harbour,  is  the  fort  of  St  Pierre,  which, 
with  the  citadel,  completes  the  d^ences  of  Cette.  The 
town  is  connected  wiUi  Lyons  by  the  Canals  des  Etangs 
and  de  Beaucaire  and  the  Rhone,  and  with  Bordeaux  by 
the  Canal  du  Midi ;  railways  communicate  with  Toulouse 
and  Montpellier,  and  steamers  with  the  Mediterranean 
porta.  The  shipping  trade  of  Cette  is  very  considerable. 
Its  imports  are  colonial  produce,  wool  and  cotton,  hides, 
cork,  brandy  and  wine  for  manufacture,  iron  and  lead  ores, 
staves  from  the  Adriatic,  asphalt,  fruits,  sulphur,  wheat, 
oats,  maize,  barley,  timber,  and  coal.  In  1873  the 
port  was  visited  by  63  British  ships,  of  total  tonnage 
17,409,  mostly  laden  with  pitch  for  manufacture  into 
patent  fuel  at  the  coal  mines  N.  of  Ntmes.  The  greater 
number  of  these  ships  left  Cette  in  ballast.  The  exports 
are  wines,  brandy,  liqueurs,  argol,  verdigris,  corks,  salt, 
oil,  dried  fruits  and  fish,  meal,  cloth,  and  woollen 
stu£b.  The  sum  total  of  hnports  and  exports  in  1870 
was  about  460,000  tons.  In  the  same  year  2075  ships 
entered,  and  2108  left  the  portw  There  are  upwards  of 
40  sailing-vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  of  from  60  to 
300  tons  burden.  A  large  number  of  small  craft  are 
employed  in  the  sardine,  cod,  and  oyster  fisheries  on  the 
coast  There  are  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  syrups, 
grape-sugar,  corks,  soaps,  and  chemicals,  which  with  ike 
docks,  the  extensive  salt-works  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  establishments  for  the  making,  from  French  and  Spanish 
wine  and  brandy,  of  claret,  sherry,  port,  champagne,  Ac, 
give  employment  to  thousands.  The  town  was  founded  in 
1666  by  Louis  XIV.     Population  in  1872,  25,181. 

CETTINJE,  Cetikjb,  Zbtinje,  Cettiono,  or  Cettin, 
the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Montenegro,  is  situated 
on  the  left  of  a  small  river  in  a  narrow  plain  deeply  sunk 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  at  a  height  of  2470  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  consists  of  two  streets  of  whitewashed 
stone  houses,  and,  according  to  Mr  Tozer,  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  Dartmoor  village.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  monastery  and  the  palace.  The  former 
was  founded  in  1478,  but  has  been  frequently  burned  and 
restored.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  now  contains  a 
prison,  a  school,  a  library,  a  printing  establishment,  and 
the  residences  of  the  archimandrite  and  the  biBhop.  The 
chapel  is  hold  in  great  veneration  as  the  burial-place  of  the 
sainted  Peter  L  and  Daniloi  The  palace  ia  a  comparatively 
simple  building  of  two  stories,  composing  two  sides  of 
a  court,  which  is  completed  by  high  walls.  The  town 
owes  its  origin  to  Ivan  the  Black,  who  was  obliged,  in  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  to  withdraw  from  Jabliak,  the 
former  capital,  situated  to  the  north  of  Lake  Scodra.  The 
town  has  frequently  been  taken  and  ravaged  by  the  Turks, 


but  has  seldom  continued  for  any  length  of  time  io  tiiair 
possession.     Population  about  700. 

CEUTA,  or  (in  the  local  Moorish  form)  Sebta,  a  town 
and  fortress  belonging  to  Spain  on  the  coast  of  Marooeo,  on 
a  peninsula  opposite  Gibraltar,  in  35*  54'  N.  lat,  5*  18^  W. 
long.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  seven  hiUs,  the  most 
important  of  which,  the  Monte  dd  Hacho  (the  aneient 
Abyla,  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules),  has  a  oonsidarabla 
elevation.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  is  chiefly  important 
as  a  military  and  convict  station.  It  contains  a  cathedral, 
the  bishop  of  which  is  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of 
Seville,  several  religious  houses,  and  a  hospital  It  has 
a  small  harbour,  and  imports  provisions  and  military  stores 
from  Spain.  Ceuta  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  colony 
of  Ad  Sepiem  FrxUm.  In  618  the  town,  which  had  been 
refortified  by  Justinian,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  West 
Qoths ;  and  in  the  8th  century  it  was  the  seat  of  that 
Count  Julian  whose  name  is  inseparably  aonnected  with 
the  Saracenic  oonquest  of  Spain.  Under  the  Arabic  govern- 
ment it  was  an  industrial  city,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  place  in  Western  Europe  where  a  paper 
manufactory  was  established.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors 
by  John  L,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1415,  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  subjugation  of  Portugal  by 
Philip  IL  in  1580.  It  has  been  several  times  nnsucceae- 
fully  besieged  by  the  Moors— from  1694  to  1/27  by  Mnlai 
Ismail,  and  in  1732^  by  Ripperda.  ^In  1810  it  was  hdd  by 
the  En^ish  under  Eraser.  In  1860  the  Spanish  territo^ 
around  the  town  was  extended  by  force  of  arms.  Popula- 
tion about  7000. 

CEYA,  the  ancient  Ceba,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Cuneo  and  11  miles  east  of  Mondovi,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Cevetta  with  the-Tanaro.  It  was  formerly  fortified  ; 
and  the  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  town  lies,  was 
surmounted  by  a  citadel  It  has  iron-works  and  silk- 
factories,  an<f  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  its  cheese, 
which  was  famous  even  in  the  time  of  the  Bomans.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  centre  of  a  separate  marqnisate, 
and  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  it  was  several  times  . 
captured  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniards.  In  1796  it 
was  taken  by  Augereau,  and  in  1800,  after  having  with- 
stood the  siege  of  the  previous  year,  it  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  The  conquerors  destroyed  the  castle^ 
which  had  served  as  a  state  prison.     Population,  47SO. 

C£VENN£S,  a  mountain  chain  in  the  south  of  France, 
dividing  the  valleys  of  the  Lower  Sadne  and  Bhone  from 
those  of  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne.  On  the  K.  the 
C^vennes  are  a  continuation  of  the  Lyonnais  mountains  ; 
and  they  end  on  the  S.  at  the  Canal  du  Midi,  which 
separates  them  from  the  Pyrenees.  They  are  divided  Hnto 
two  parts, — the  south  consisting  of  the  Montagues  Noirea 
(in  Aude  and  H^rault),  the  Espinouses  (in  Tarn,  Aveyron, 
and  H^rault),  the  Garrigues  (in  Aveyron  and  Oard),  and  the 
C^vennes  proper  or  Loz^re  or  G^vaudan  (in  Loz^) ;  and 
the  north  consisting  of  the  Yivarais  (in  Ard^he).  Some- 
times there  are  also  included  in  the  name  the  Lyonnais  (in 
Bh6ne)  and  the  Charolais  (in  Sa6ne-et-Loire).  The  average 
height  is  3000  to  4000  feet ;  and  the  highest  peaks  are 
Mount  Mezeno  (in  Ard6che),  5788  feet,  and  Mount 
Ifoz^re,  4880.  The  principal  rivers  which  take  their  rise 
in  these  mountains  are  the  Loire,  the  Allier,  the  Lot,  and 
the  Tarn.  The  mountains  consist  of  limestone,  greywmcke, 
and  granite;  and  beds  of  trachyte  and  lava  give  evidence 
of  former  volcanic  action.  In  the  C^vennes  are  found 
iron,  coal,  lead,  silver,  copper,  antimony^  marble,  and 
porphyry.  The  lower  slopes  are  well  cultivated  ;  higher 
up  good  pasturage  is  found ;  while  the  summits  are 
generally  covered  with  forests  of  chestnut  and  pine.  The 
C^vennes  are  famous  as  the  retreats  of  the  Albigens^ 
Waldenses,  and  Camisards. 
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CE7L0K,  an  ialaiid  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  aeporated  on 
the  N.W.  from  continental  India  by  the  Qolf  of 
KanaiE.  It  liea  between  y  55'  and  9""  51'  K.  lat,  and 
bdtweoi  79'  41'  iOT  and  8^  54'  50"  R  long.  lU  extreme 
length  from  north  to  south  in  271  milee;  ita  greatest  width 
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ii  137  miles ;  and  its  area,  indnding  t|iat  of  its  dependent 
islands,  amounts  to  25,742  miles,  or  about  one-sixth 
smaller  than  Ireland.  In  its  general  outline  the  island 
nsemblea  a  cone,  the  i^>ex  of  which  points  towards  tiie 
north. 

The  Coosf.— Thd  coast  is  beset  on  the  N.W.  with  number- 
less sandbanks,  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  connected  with  India  by  the  island  of  Kamisseram  and 
Adam's  Bridge,  a  succession  of  bold  rocks  reaching  almost 
across  the  gidf  at  its  narrowest  point  Between  the  island 
sad  the  opposite  coast  0iere  exist  two  open  channels  of 
varying  depth  and  widths  beset  by  rocks  and  skoals. 
One  of  these,  the  Mannir  Passage,  is  only  navigable  by 
rsry  small  craft  The  other,  called  the  Faumben  Passage, 
lying  between  Ramisseram  and  the  mainland,'  has  been 
deepened  at  considerable  outlay,  and  is  now  used  by  Tassels 
drawing  ten  feet  of  water,  in  passing  from  the  Malabar  to 
the  CodTomandel  coast,  which  were  formerly  compelled  in 
dobg  so  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  island.  The  west  and 
south  coasts,  which  are  uniformly  low,  are  fringed  their 
entire  length  by  cocoarnut  trees,  which  grow  to  the  water's 
edge  in  great  luxuriance,  and  give  to  the  island  a  most 
picturesque  appearance.  Along  these  shores  there  are 
nnmerouB  inlets  and  backwaters  of  ihe  sea,  some  of  which 
are  ayailable  as  harbours  for  small  natiTe  craft  The  east 
'  coast  from  Point  de  QaUe  to  Trincomalee  is  of  an  entirely 
opposite  character,  wanting  the  ample  vegetation  of  the 
ot^,  and  being  at  the  same  time  of  a  bold  precipitous 
The  largest  ships  may  freely  approach  this 


aide  of  the  island,  provided  they  take  care  to  avoid  a  few 
dangerous  rocks,  whose  localitiea  are,  however,  well  known 
to  navigatora. 

Seen  from  a  distance  at  sea,  this  "utmost  Indian  isle" 
of  the  old  geographers  weara  a  truly  beautiful  appearance. 
The  remarkable  elevation  known  as  "Adam's  Peak,"  the 
most  prominent,  though  not  the  loftiest,  of  the  hilly  ranges 
of  the  interior,  towers  like  a  mountain  monarch  amongst 
an  assemblage  of  picturesque  luUs,  and  is  a  sure  landmark 
for  the  weary  navigator,  when  as  yet  the  Colombo  light- 

Xis  hidden  from  sight  amidst  the  green  groves  of 
that  seem  to  be  springing  from  the  waters  of  the 


The  low  ooast-line  of  oonntiy  endreles  the  mountain- 
sone  of  the  interior  on  the  east,  aouth,  and  west,  form- 
ing a  belt  which  extends  inland  to  a  varying  distance  of 
from  30  to  80  milea;  but  on  the  north  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  island  from  Ealpitiya  to  Batticaloa  is  an  almost 
nnbrokea  plain,  containing  magnificent  forests  of  gre%t 
extent 

,  MamUaim, — ^The  mountain  cone  is  towards  the  south  of 
the  ialand,  ahd  coveia  an  area  of  about  4212  miles.  The  up- 
lifting force  seems  to  have  been  exerted  from  south-west  to 
north-east^  and  although  there  is  much  confusion  in  many  of 
the  intersecting  ridges,  and  spurs  of  great  size  and  extent 
ara  sent  oS  in  many  directions,  the  lower  ranges  mani- 
fest a  remarkable  tendency  to  run  in  parallel  ridges  in 
a  direction  from  south-east  to  north-west  Towards  the 
north  thc^  off-sets  of  the  mountain  system  radiate  to  abort 
distances  and  speedily  sink  to  the  level  of  the  plain. 
Detached  hills  are  rare ;  the  most  celebrated  of  these  are 
Kihintale,  which  overlooks  the  sacred  city  of  Anuradhar 
para,  and  Sigiri  The  ktter  is  the  only  example  in 
Ceylon  of  those  solitary  acclivities  which  form  so  remark- 
able a  featuro  in  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan, — which* 
starting  abruptly  from  the  plain,  with  scarped  and  perpen- 
dicular aides,  ace  frequently  converted  into  strongholds 
accessible  only  by  predpitoua  pathways  or  by  steps  hewn 
in  the  solid  rock. 

For  a  long  period  Adam's  Peak  was  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  mountain  in  Ceylon,  but  actual  survey  makes  it 
only  7352  feet  above  the  sesplevel.  This  elevation  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  the  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the 
East  The  hoUow  in  the  lofty  rock  that  crowns  the 
summit  is  said  by  the  Brahmans  to  be  the  footstep  of 
Siva,  by  the  Buddhists  of  Buddha,  by  the  Mahometans 
of  Adam,  whilst  the  Portuguese  Christians  were  divided 
between  the  conflicting  claims  of  St  Thomas  and  the 
eunuch  of  Candace  queen  of  Ethiopia.  The  footstep  is 
covered  by  a  handsome  roof,  and  is  guarded  by  the  priests 
of  a  rich  monastery  half  way  up  the  mountain,  who  main- 
tain a  shrine  on  the  summit  of  the  peak.  The  highest 
mountains  in  .Ceylon  are  Piduru  Talagala,  8295  feet  in 
altitude ;  Kirigalpota,  7836  feet ;  and  Totapelakanda,  7746 
feet 

The  summits  of  the  highest  ridges  are  clothed  with  ver- 
du^,  and  along  their  base,  in  the  beautiful  valleys  which 
intersect  them  in  every  direction,  the  elopes  were  till 
within  the  last  few  years  covered  with  forests  of  gigantic 
and  valuable  trees,  which  have  now  disappeared  under  the 
axe  of  the  planter,  who  has  felled  and  buiflt  the  timber 
on  all  the  finest  slopes  at  an  elevation  of  2000  to  4500 
feet,  and  converted  the  hill  sides  into  highly-cultivated 
coffee  estates.  The  plain  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  the  sanatoriun. 
of  the  island,  is  at  an  elevation  of  6200  feet  and  possessf^ 
many  of  the  attributes  of  an  alpine  country.     The 
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of  tlie  HortoQ  plains,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet,  is  still 
'  finer  than  that  of  Kuwara  Eliya,  bat  they  are  difficult  of 
access,  and  are  but  little  known  to  Europeans.  The  town 
of  £andj,  in  the  Central  Province,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  native  sovereigns  of  the  interior,  is  situated  1727  feet 
above  soa-leveL 

Jiiveri. — The  Island,  though  completely  within  the  influ- 
ence of  oceanic  evaporation,  and  possessing  an  elevated  table- 
land of  considerableextent,  does  not  boast  of  any  rivers  of  great 
▼olume.  The  rains  which  usher  in  each  monsootf  or  change 
of  season  are  indeed  heavy,  and  during  their  fall  swell  the 
streams  to  torrents  and  impetuous  riverai  But  when  these 
cease  the  water-courses  fall  back  to  their  original  state, 
and  there  are  but  few  of  the  rivers  which  cannot  be  passed 
on  horseback.  "  In  the  plains  there  are  comparatively  few 
rivulets  or  running  streams;  the  rivers  there  flow  in 
almost  solitary  lines  to  the  sea  ;^  and  the  beds  of  their 
minor  affluents  serve  only  to  conduct  to  them  the  torrents 
which  descend  at  the  change  of  each  monsoon,  their 
channels  at  other  times  being  exhausted  and  dry.  But  in 
their  course  through  the  hiUs  ap4  the  broken  ground  at 
their  base  they  are  supplied  by  numerous  feeders,  which 
convey  to  them  the  frequent  showers  that  fall  in  these  high 
altitudes.  Hence  their  tracks  are  through  some  of  the 
noblest  scenery  in  the  world;  rushing  through  ravines  and 
glens,  and  falling  over  precipitous  rocks  in  the  depths*  of 
wooded  valleys,  they  exhibit  a  succession  of  rapids,  cataracts, 
and  torrents,  unsurpassed  in  magnificence  and  beauty.  On 
reaching  the  plains,  the  boldness  of  their  march  and  the 
graceful  outline  of  their  sweep  are  indicative  of  the  little 
obstruction  opposed  by  the  sandy  and  porous  soil  through 
which  they  flow.  Throughout  their  entire  course  dense 
forests  shade  their  banks."  The  most  important  Of  the 
Ceylon  rivers  is  the  Mahaveli-ganga,  which  has'  its  source 
in  the  Pidurutalagala  mountain,  whence  it  takes  a  tor- 
tuous course  through  the  Kotmale  valley  to  Pasbage, 
where  it  ia  joined  by  a  smaller  branch  issuing  from  Uie 
base  of  kdaia^n  Peak;  it  then  passes  through  the  village 
•f  Peraden^ya,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  railway  bridge, 
and  by  a  beautiful  bridge,  of  a  single  span  of  205  feet, 
constructed  of  satin^  wood«  on  the  American  or  wedge 
principle.  Thence  it  winds  to  the  west  and  north  of 
Kandy,  and  after  an  easterly  descent  of  nearly  1000  feet 
between  Kandy  and  Bintenne,  sweeps  suddenly  to  the 
north,  and  takes  its  course  through  the  wild  and  open 
country,  separating  into  two  branches, — ^the  smaller  of 
which,  the  Yerukal,  eaters  the  sea  about  25  miles  south  of 
Trincomalee,  while  the  larger,  retaining  its  original  name, 
falls  into  the  great  bay  of  Eottiar,  near  the  noble  harbour  of 
Trihcpmalee^  after  a  course  of  nearly  200  miles.  In  flood- 
time  it  rises  25  or  30  feet,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  it  is  fordable  in  many  places.  It  is  seldom  wider 
than  the  Thames  at  Richmond,  and  is  generally  of  much 
less  width.  Survejrs  have  shown  that,  at  some  outlay,  this 
river  might  be  made  navigable  for  a  distance  of  80  or  90 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  upper  half  of  its  course  is  through 
a  rocky  and  precipito'is  country,  but  the  lower  half  is 
through  a  fine  open  region,  well  watered  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  year,  and  ooly  requiring  capital  and  labour  to 
convert  it  into  the  garden  of  Ceylon,  which  it  once  doubt- 
less was.  The  remains  of  stupendous  dams  and  canals 
bear  witness  to  the  importance  which  the  ancient  rulers 
of  Ceylon  attached  to  this  portion  of  their  possessions. 
The  Kelani-ganga  rises  at  the  base  of  Adam's  Peak,  whence, 
running  firsi  north  and  then  almost  due  west  to  Buwanwella, 
it  takes  its  way  more  southerly  to  Colombo,  on  the  northern 
outskirt  of  which  it  falls  into  the  sea  across  a  wide  sand- 
bank. It  is  navigable  for  about  40  miles  by  flat-bottomed 
boats.  Tho  Kalu-ganga  and  the  Walawe-flrancca  (or  Wal- 
oya)  flow  from  the  eastern  base  of  Adam's  Peak  through 


the  district  of  Sabaragamuwa  to  the  sea,  the  former  soutk 
westerly,  the  latter  south-easterly.  Both  are  navigable  by 
country  boats  for  some  distance, — the  Kalu-ganga  for  up- 
wards of  50  miles,  from  above  Ratnapura  to  the  sea  sir 
Kalutara,  whence  a  canal  connects  it  with  Colombo.  The 
Walawe  ganga  falls  into  the  sea  8  mUes  to  the  west  of 
Hambantota.  The  Mahaoya.  falls  into  the  sea,  after  a 
westerly  course  of  about  70  miles,  to  the  north  of  Negombo 
The  oth^r  rivers,  except  during  the  heavy  rains,  are  of  no 
great  size,  and  none  of  them  are  navigable. 

Xa^«  atid  CanaU. — There  are  in  Ceylon  aome  lakes 
of  considerable  extent  and  of  great  beauty.  Those  of 
Colombo,  Bolgoda,  and  Negombo  are  of  natural  formation; 
those  which  have  been  formed  by  hnman  labour  will  be 
noticed  below  in  connection  with  irrigation.  The  rivers,  aa 
already  explained,  descend  rapidly  from  the  hills,  and  sweeps 
along  in  their  rapid  course  laige  quantities  of  earthy  matter ; 
at  their  junction  with  the  ocean  they  are  met  "  transversely 
by  the  gulf-streams,  and  the  sand  and  soil  with  which  they 
are  laden,  instead  <k  being  carried  out  to  sea,  are  heaped  up 
in  bars  along  the  shores,  and  then,  augmented  by  similar 
deposits  held  in  suspension  bv  the  currents,  soon  extend  to 
north  and  south,  and  force  the  rivers  to  flow  behind  them 
in  search  of  a  new  outlet."  At  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
the  bars  thus  created  generally  foUow  the  direction  of  th» 
current,  and  long  embankments  are  gradually  raised,  behind 
which  tiie  rivers  flow  for  considerable  distances  before  entei^ 
ing  the  sea.  Occasionally  the  embouchures  become  closed 
by  the  accumulations  without,  and  the  rivers,  swollen  by 
the  rains,  force  new  openings,  for  themselves,  and  leave 
their  ancient  channels  converted  into  lakes.  Thus  have 
been  formed  the  lakes  of  Colombo  and  Negombo  on  the 
west  coast,  the  harbour  of  Batticaloa  on  the  east,  and  the 
long  low  embankments  of  sand  on  both  coasts.  These 
embankments,  known  by  the 'local  name  of  "Grobbs,''  and 
often  from  one  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  are  covered  with 
thriving  cocoa-nut  plantations. 

The  Dutch  whilst  in  possession  of  Ceylon  did  much  to 
improve  its  water  communication,  and  connected  tbo 
natural  channels  formed  by  these  embankments  by  con- 
structing artificial  canals,  so  as  to  provide  unbroken  water 
communication  between  Kalpitiya,  on  the  N.W.  eoast,  and 
Negombo ;  this  line  has  been  extended  from  Negombo  to 
Colombo,  snd  on  to  the  south  as  far  as  Kalutara. 

Harhourt, — ^The  magnificent  basin  of  Trincomalee,  sit- 
uated on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon,  is  perhi^  unsurpassed 
in  extent,  security,  and  beauty  by  any  haven  in  the  world 
The  Admiralty  has  a  dockyard  here,  and  it  is  the  principal 
naval  station  in  the  Indian  Seas;  but  it  is  far  removed 
from  the  productive  districts,  the  population  is  small  and 
scattered,  and  vessels  have  to  resort  to  the  rocky  and 
dangerous  harbour  of  Point  de  Galle  at  the  south,  or  to  the 
open  roadstead  of  Colombo  on  the  west  Something  hat 
been  done  by  blasting  to  in^prc-e  Galle  harbour,  but  it 
is  small,  and  its  entrance  is  narrow  and  difficult ;  it  is  also 
somewhat  r^ote  from  the  most  productive  districts,  and 
the  Colonial  Qovernment  has  decided  on  making  a  break- 
water at  Colombo  in  preference  to  improving  Qalle  har- 
bour. The  anchorage  at  Colombo  is  good,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  new  works  will  render  it  a  secure  harbour 
at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Seasons,  Climate,  <^& — The  seasons  in  Ceylon  differ  very 
slightly  from  those  prevailing  along  the  coasts  of  the  Indito 
peninsula.  The  two  distinctive  monsoons  of  the  year  are 
called,  from  the  winds  which  accompany  them«  the  south* 
west  and  the  north-east  The  former  is  very  regular  in  its 
approach,  and  may  be  looked  for  along  tiie  S.W.  ooast  be- 
tween the  10th  and  20th  of  Hay ;  tiie  latter  readies  ihp 
N.E.  coast  between  the  end  of  October  and  the  middle  of 
November.     There  is  a  striking  contrast  in  thd  inflnenco 
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wbidi  iSbf  aemtli-wast  monsoon  exerts  on  ihe  one  side 
of  tlie  islsnd  and  on  the  others  The  clouds  are  driven 
against  the  loftj  mountains  that  orerhang  the  western  and 
mthem  eoasts,  and  their  condensed  yaponrs  descend  there 
in  copious  showiBrs.  Bntthe  rains  do  not  reach  tiie  op- 
posite side  eC  the  island:  whilst  the  sonth-west  is  deluged, 
the  east  and  north  are  sometimes  exhausted  with  dryness ; 
and  it  not  unfreqnentfy  happens  that  different  sides  of  the 
same^  mountain  present  at  the  same  moment  the  opposite 
extrcones  of  drought  and  moisture.    Hie  influence  of  the 


north-east  monsoon  is  more  generaL  The  mountains  whidi 
face  the  north-east  are  lower  and  more  remote  from  the  sea 
than  those  on  the  south-west ;  the  clouds  are  carried  further 
inland,  and  it  rains  simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the 
ishind.  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  Lieut -CoL  Fyers,  R.E.,  the 
sur▼eyo^general  of  Ceylon,  yeiy  accurate  meteorological 
obeervations  hare  been  recorded  throughout  Ceybn  for  the 
last  few  years,  and  the  following  table  has  been  compiled 
from  the  official  return  <tf  rain&U  in  Ceylon  during  the 
years  1870-187i  indusiTe :— 
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8.ff0 

18-71 

12-88 

4-80 

8 
S 

e 

18 
18 
18 
10 
8 
18 

le 

18 
12 

4-oe 

8-69 
8-62 
6.88 
8-80 
6-87 
8-69 
8-68 
6-41 
10-17 
1224 
668 

12 
9 
14 
14 
22 
21 
19 
17 
16 
20 
16 
15 

7-24 

5-56 

6-70 

11-11 

14-91 

18-57 

12-48 

10-06 

19-98 

17-75 

18-90 

8-06 

15 
9 
14 
11 
24 
26 
24 
21 
28 
24 
21 
16 

1-88 
2-51 
1-78 
8-87 
2-69 
1-08 
0-68 
101 
8-26 
6-06 
17-89 
7-00 

12 
20 
15 

8-02 
181 
2-49 
6-51 
2-49 
0-48 
0-08 
0-87 
068 
4-79 
10-W 
4-80 

11 

• 

18 
18 

8-57 
2-52 
201 
8-26 
2-92 
Qr97 
0-04 
8-26 
4-00 
8-54 
1115 
5-93 

12 

19 
17 

8-01 
8-71 
128 
2-56 
2-46 
0-48 
2-88 
2-68 
5-74 
7-82 
18-27 
9-42 

18 

15 
21 
19 

6-65 
5-12 
2-81 
7-89 
5-18 
978 
765 
4-24 
7-92 
968 
10-51 
5-84 

12 
8 
6 
16 
14 
24 
28 
21 
21 
22 
21 
16 

10-79 
6-29 
2-15 
7-99 
8-29 
2-12 
0-74 
5-98 
0-77 
6^ 
987 
1-65 

10 

777 

8-06 

220 

7-82 

6-61 

16-08 

1219 

6-62 

12-88 

9*66 

8-41 

8-91 

It 
8 
6 
16 
16 
26 
25 
22 
21 
28 
21 
11 

1-67 

8-88 

2-22 

1187 

11-78 

80-16 

29-75 

12-92 

24-79 

20-75 

10-92 

4-51 

2 

6 

6 

17 

19 

25 

26 

21 

16 

90 

17 

7 

75-70 

148 

75-81 

195 

146.26W 

48-56 

79 

88-82 

87 

48-22 

94 

60-26 

116 

81-62 

204 

68-02 

67 

96-66 

208 

164.22 

182 

2  dayi  in  1872  and  1  in  1878. 


This  table  shows  that  thronghoat  Cerlon  the  greatest  quantitr 
otrdn  ftJls  in  the  last  three  monthi  <h  the  year,  thotuh  at  high 
elerationa  and  within  the  immediate  infloenoe  of  the  hi|^eat 
mouktaina  the  rainfall  in  Jm&e  ia  reey  great.  At  Colombo^  on  the 
west  coaat,  the  xainlkll  is  76*70  inohes^  uid  the  nnmber  of  rainy  days 
is  148 ;  at  Galley  at  the  soath-west  cemer,  the  rainfall  is  neanj  the 
sime^  Tis.,  75*81,  but  the  nnmber  of  xainr  dajs  is  195.  At  Ratna- 
pan,  about  65  milfis  S.E.  of  Golombo^  and  lying  immediately  under 
Adam's  Peak,  the  rainfall  is  146  '26 ,  and  the  lainy  days  228.  JaAia 
is  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  iaiand ;  Pnttalam  lies  on  a  salt  lake^ 
behind  a  ffobb,  eloee  to  the  west  coast  Annradhapnra  lies  to  tbe 
north-east  of  Pnttalam,  about  40  miles  tmrn  the  low  hills  St  the 
Bordi  of  tha  monntain  zone.  Trinoomalee  is  on  the  east  coast, 
almost  due  east  of  Annradhapora.  Badnlla  lies  to  the  far  east  of 
the  mountain  aone^  and,  tiio^h  at  a  higher  eleyation  than  Sandy, 
has  a  TSiT  small  rainfidL  Tne  hill-station  cf  Knwara  EUya  baa  a 
rainfall  of  96*66,  and  the  coffee  district  of  Kotmale,  lyinff  below  the 
highest  hflls,  has  a  ndnfUl  cf  164*22,  and  182  rainy  days.  The 
Mtoma  Sn  1874  ahow  that  at  four  stations  the  rainfall  in  24  hoars 
sxoeedsd  Hys  inches.  The  following  table,  compiled  Ihmi  the 
sorreyor-geBflnl's  retam%  ahows  the  temperatore:— 
TimpertUvr$  cfthe  Air  #irl874. 


Colombo  

Ratnajmra   .... 

Pnttalam 

Anoradbapora. 

Uannir... 

Jai&ia < 

Trinoomalee 

Batticaloa 

Hambantota  •• .. 
Oalle....-    «..., 

Kandy 

Kowara  Eliya .. 


t 


42 
114 

11 
812 

""9 

175 

21 

f^ 
'40 

1650 

6M0 

2220 


85-8 
84^1 
87-0 
878 
85-8 
86-2 
88-1 
86-5 
862 
82-9 
795 
65-2 
81-7 


80-7 
80-0 
81-1 
80-6 
81-6 
81-8 


76-2 
75-9 
76-8 
78-8 

77-4 
77-4^ 

76^  81-8 
76-4^  81-4 
74-«  80-8 
76-6  79.7 
728  76-1 
51-7^  68-4 
65-7^  78-7 


915 
89-2 
99>5 
95-0 
91-8 
92^ 
98-8 
94-8 


69-8 

72-4 

68- 

60-6 

702 

655 

69.5 

68-6 


980,  651 
880^  71-< 
Si-V.  665 
7S.0r88.0 
88.0|  54-0 


I 


8 '81 


22-2 
16-8 
7 
84-4 
21-6 
27-8 
29-8 
26-2 
82-9 
17  0 
18-4 
851 
840 


S 


165-0 
167-8 
161-0 
159-0 

I6O.4 
176-0 
169-0 
156-0 
160-0 
162-4 
1640 


55-1 
66-6 

850 
54-8 
680 
62-8 

66-2 

67-0 

40.4 

7-2 


160-0  680 
1 


The  lenffth  of  the  day,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 
island  to  the  equator,  does  not  vary  more  than  an  hour  at 
any  season.  The  mean  time  of  the  rising  of  the  sun's 
centre  at  Colombo  on  February  1st  is  6^  2^  A.X.,  and  of 
its  setting  &^  6"^  p.ic.  On  Aufust  15th  its  rising  is  at 
5^  45*  JuM,,  and  its  setting  at  6^  7"*  P.ic.  It  is  mid-day  in 
Colombo  when  it  is  morning  in  England.  Cobmbo  is 
situated  in  79""  5(y  45"  K  long.,  and  the  day  is  further 
adyaaced  there  than  at  Greenwich  by  5^  19"^  23*. 

Geology  and  MineraU, — Ceybn  may  be  said  to  haye 
been  for  ages  slowly  rising  from  the  sea,  as  appears  from 
the  terraces  abounding  In  marine  shells,  which  occur  in 
situations  far  aboye  liigh-water  mark,  and  at  some  miles 
distance  from  the  sea.  A  great  portion  of  the  north  of 
the  island  may  be  regarded  as  the  joint  production  of  the 
coral  polypi  and  the-  currents,  which  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  set  impetuously  towards  the  south ;  coming 
laden  with  alluyial  matter  collected  along  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  and  meeting  witii  obstacles  south  of  Point  Cali- 
mere,  they  haye  deposited  their  burdens  on  the  coral  reefs 
round  Point  Pedro;  and  these,  raised  aboye  the  sea4eyel» 
and  coyered  deeply  by  sand  drifts,  haye  formed  the  penin- 
sula of  JaiTna,  and  the  plains  that  trend  westward  till  they 
unite  with  the  narrow  causeway  of  Adam's  Bridge.  The 
Tertiary  rocks  are  almost  unknown.  The  great  geological 
feature  of  the  island  is  the  profusbn  of  gneiss,  oyerlaid 
in  many  places'  in  the  interbr  by  extensiye  beds  of  doio- 
mitic  limestone.  This  formation  appears  to  be  of  great 
thickness ;  and  when,  as  is  not  often  tiie  case,  the  under-sur- 
face  of  the  gneiss  series  is  exposed,  it  is  inyariably  found 
resting  on  granite.  Veins  of  pure  qnsrtz  and  feUpar  of 
considerable  extent  haye  been  frequently  met  with  in  the 
gneiss ;  whilst  in  the  ebyated  lands  of  the  interior  in  the 
Qalle  districts  may  be  seen  copious  deposits  of  disinte- 
grated felspac,»or  kcudin,  commonly  known  as  porcelain 
clay.  At  yarious  eleyations  the  gneiss  may  be  found 
intersected  by  yeins  of  trap  rocks,  upheayed  whilst  in  a 
state  of  fusion  subsequent  to  the  consolidation  of  tha 
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former.  In  «>me  localities  on  the  eea-Bhore  theee  veins 
asBQme  the  charaeter  of  pitoh-etone  porphyry  highly  im- 
pregnated with  iron.  Hornblende  and  primitive  green- 
stone are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Adam's  Peak  and  in 
the  Fnasellava  district 

Latofite,  known  in  Ceylon  as  eahook,  a  prodnct  of  disin- 
tegraSed  gneiss,  exists  in  vast  quantities  in  many  parts, 
ai^  is  quarried  for  building  purposes. 

As  yet  DO  traces  of  ooal  have  been  found,  with  the 
'Cxeeption  of  a  little  anthracite ;  but  looking  to  the  position 
«£  the  carboniferous  deposits  of  northern  India,  lying  as 
they  do  on  the  gneiss  formation,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
Anular  deposits  may  be  here  met  with  in  like  positions. 

Specimens  of  tin,  platina,  copper,  and  black  oxide  of 
inanganeee  from  the  southern  province  have  been  placed 
in  the  museum  of  the  Ceylon  Asiatio  Society.  Quicksilver 
mines  existed  at  one  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Colombo,  and 
the  Dutch  are  said  to  have  exported  the  article  to  Europe. 
Pluinbago  is  quarried  to  a  great  extent,  and  has  for  a 
aeries  of  years  formed  a  considerable  item  in  the  exports 
of  the  island.  In  1850  the  shipments  of  this  article 
amounted  to  23,823  cwts.,  in  1860  to  75,000  cwts.,  and  in 
1874  to  150,000  cwts.  Iron  exists  in  vast  quantities  in  the 
irestem,  southern,  and  central  provinces,  of  excellent 
quality,  in  mAny  places  cropping  out  at  the  surface  in  a 
atate  of  great  pilrily.  Hie  Sinhalese  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  work  the  ore  into  tools  and  implements  from 
the  most  remote  times;  and  although  the  means  they 
employ  are  rude,  imperfect,  and  wasteful  in  the  extreme, 
they  nevertheless  manufacture  articles  which  are  esteemed 
by  them  far  above  those  imported  from  Europe,  and  the 
Tudely  worked  Sinhalese  iron  is  equal  in  temper  to  the 
finest  Swedish  metal 

Kitre  and  nitrate  of  lime  are  to  be  met  with  in  many 
caves  of  the  low  country,  whilst  alum  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia  are  known  to  exist,  though  in  limited  quantities. 
Natural  deposits  of  common  salt  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  maritime  provinces.  It  is  also  produced  by  arti- 
ficial means  in  large  quantities  under  ^e  supervision  of 
Oovemment,  in  whose  hands  its  manufacture  and  sale 
form  a  monopoly  which  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  coa- 
siderable  amount.  In  1873  the  sale  of  this  article  yielded 
X80,000. 

In  the  Sabaragamuwa  district  predons  stones  are  met 
with  in  great  abundance ;  also,  though  less  commonly,  in 
the  Badulla,  Nuwara  Eliya,  and  Matara  districts.  ¥he 
most  valuable  are  the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  the  amethyst,  the 
cafs-eye,  and  the  carbunble.  Emeralds  are  rarely  met  with 
in  any  purity ;  but  the  moon-stone,  cinnamon  stones,  and 
garnets  are  found  in  great  abundance  and  variety. 

Soil. — The  natural  soils  of  Ceylon  are  composed  of 
quartzose  gravel,  felspathic  day,  and  sand  often  of  a  pure 
white,  blended  with  or  overlaid  by  brown  and  red  loams,  jre- 
euliing  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  or  the  disintegra- 
tion of  tbe  gneiss  and  hornblende  formations.  The  whole 
of  the  great  northern  extremity  of  the  island  consists  of  a 
aandy  and  calcareous  admixture,  made  to  yield  productive 
crops  of  grain,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  vegetables  by  the  care- 
ful industry  of  the  Tamil  population,  who  spare  no  pains 
in  irrigating  and  manuring  their  lands.  Between  the 
northern  districts  and  the  elevated  mountain  ranges  which 
overlook  the  Bintenne  and  Uva  countries  are  extensive 
plains  of  alluvial  soil  washed  down  from  the  table-lands 
above,  where  once  a  teeming  poptilation  produced  large 
quantities  of  grain.  The  remains  of  ancient  works  of 
irrigation  bear  testimony  to  the  bygone  agriculture  of 
these  extensive  regions  now  covered  by  swamps  or  dense 
jungle. 

The  general  character  of  the  soil  in  the  maritime  pro- 
Tinoea  to  the  east,  south,  and  west  is  sandy.     Large  tracts 


of  quartzose  sand  spread  along  tlie  whole  line  of  sea-coul^ 

some  of  which,  of  a  pure  white,  and  very  deficient  in 
vegetable  matter,  is  admirably  adapted  to  tiie  growth  of 
the  cinnamon  plant.  In  the  light  san'dy  districts,  where 
the  soil  JB  perfectly  free,  and  contains  a  portion  of  veget- 
able and  mineral  loam,  the  cocoa-nut  palm  flourishes  in 
great  luxuriance.  This  is  the  case  along  the  entire  coast 
line  from  Kalpitiya  to  Point  de  Qalle,  and  further  east- 
ward and  northward  to  Matara,  stretdiing  to  a  distance 
inland  varying  from  100  yards  to  3  miles.  From  this 
light  sandy  belt  as  far  as  the  mountain-zone  of  the  Kandyan 
country  the  land  is  mainly  composed  of  low  hilly  undula- 
tions of  sandstone  and  ferruginous  day,  incapable  of  ahnort 
any  cultivation,  but  intersected  in  every  direction  with 
extensive  valleyB  and  wide  plains  of  a  more  generous 
soil,  not  highly  fertile,  but  still  capable,  with  a  little 
industry,  of  yielding  ample  crops  of  rice. 

The  soil^of  the  central  province,  although  frequratly 
ccmtaining  great  quantities  of  quartzose  sand  and  feTmgi- 
nous  day,  is  in  many  of  the  more  elevated  districts  of  a 
fine  loamy  character.  Sand  suflidently  vegetable  teid 
light  for  rice  culture  may  be  seen  at  all  elevations  in  the 
hSl  districts;  but  the  fine  chocolate  and  lurown  loams 
overlying  gneiss  or  limestone  formations,  so  admirablj 
adapted  for  coffee  cultivation,  are  only  to  be  found  on  the 
steep  sides  or  along  the  base  of  mountain  ranges  at  an 
devation  varying  from  2000  to  4000  feet.  Such  la&d 
well-timbered  contains  hk  its  elements  the  decomposed 
particles  of  the  rocks  above,  blended  with  the  decayed 
vegetable  matter  of  forests  that  have  for  centuries  scattered 
beneath  them  the  germs  of  fertility.  The  quantity  of 
really  rich  coffee  land  in  these  distriots  ia  but  small  » 
compared  with  the  extent  of  oountry,— vast  tracts  of  opm 
valleys  consisting  of  an  indifferent  yellow  tenacions  soO 
interspersed  with  many  low  ranges  of  quarta  rook. 

Botany, — The  characteristics  of  the  low-growing  plants  of 
Ceylon  approach  nearly  to  those  of  the  coasta  of  southen 
India.  The  EhuophorecB  are  numerous  along  the  low  mudd; 
shores  of  salt  lakes  and  stagnant  pools ;  and  the  aoadsi 
are  equally  abundant  The  list  comprises  Mgiomu  fry 
graiM^  JSpUMnia  malayana,  Thetpesia  popvlnea,  Feronia 
elephatUum,  Sahadora  peraiea  (the  true  mustard  tree  of 
Soipture),  Eugenia  hradeatOy  Elc8odendr<m  Bos^mrghUi 
Caisia  Fiit^a,  Cauia  MoxburgkU,  Ac.  The  herbaceous 
plants  of  the  low  country  belong  mostly  to  the  natoial 
orders  Oompontct,  Legummo&CB,  Mttbiaeew,  fScrophtdariacetBf 
and  JSuphorbiacem, 

Leaving  the  plains  of  the  maritime  country  sSid  ascend- 
ing a  height  of  4000  feet  in  the-  oentral  districts,  we  find 
both  herbage  and  trees  assume  an  altered  character.  Hie 
foliage  of  the  latter  is  larger  and  deeper  coloured,  and  they 
attain  a  height  unknown  in  the  hot  low  oountiy.  The  . 
herbaceous  vegetation  is  there  made  up  of  ferns,  Cfr- 
tandrecB,  Compcmim,  Sciiaminece,  and  Urticacecs,  The 
dense  masses  of  lofty  forest  at  that  altitude  are  interspersed 
with  large  open  tracts  of  coarse  wiry  grass,  called  by  the 
natives  pqtanas,  and  of  value  to  ^em  as  affording  pae- 
turage  for  their  cattle. 

Between  the  altitudes  of  4000  and  8000  feet,  many 
plants  are  to  be  met  with  partaking  of  European  forms, 
yet  blended  with  tropical  characteristics.  Tht  guelder 
rose,  St  John's  wort,  the  Nepenthet  cUstillatoria  or  pitcher 
plant,  "Violets,  geraniums,  buttercups,  sun-dews,  ladie^ 
mantles,  and  campanulas  thrive  by  the  side  of  2fapf(h 
iiaeeof,  Manunculaeea,  JSlasoearpecgf  &e.  The  most  beanti- 
ful  flowering  shrub  of  this  truly  alpine  region  is  the  rhodo- 
dendron, which  in  many  instances  grows  to  the  height  of 
70  feet  It  is  met  with  in  great  abundance  in  the  mdst 
plains  of  the  elevated  land  above  Nuwara  Eliya,  flowering 
abundantly  in  Jane  and  July.     There  are  two  distiac^ 
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TuietifiBy  one  aiimlar  to  the  Nilgiri  plants  haviog^its  leaves 
liroad  and  cordate,  and  of  a  nuty  colour  on  the  under  aide ; 
the  other,  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  ia  found  only  in  foreeta  at 
ike  loftiest  elevationa ;  it  haa  narrow  rounded  leaves, 
silvery  on  tka  mder  side,  and  grows  to  enormous  heights, 
frequent^  measuihig  tteae  isat  round  the  stem.  At 
theee  altitudes  EngUi^  flowers,  lieAe,  imdiwifetablcii  have 
been  cultivated  with  perfect  success,  as  also  wheat,  osIb, 
and  barley.  English  fruit-trees  grow,  but  rarely  bear. 
Gnpea  are  grcwn  snooesafully  in  the  north  of  the  island. 
The  vines  were  introduced  by  the  Dutch,  who  overcame 
the  difficulty  of  perpetual  summ^  by  exposing  the  roota^ 
and  thus  giving  Uie  plants  an  artiflciad  winter. 

Timbdr, — ^The  timber  trees  indigenous  to  Oeylon  are  met 
whk  at  every  altitude  from  the  sea-beach  to  the  bftiest  moun- 
tain peak.  They  vaxy  much  in  their  hardiness  and  dura- 
bility, from  ihe  common  caahew-nut  tree,  which  when  felled 
decays  in  a  month,  to  the  ebony  and  satinwood,  which  for 
many  years  resist  the  attacks  of  insects  and  dimate.  The 
known  woods  amount  to  416  varieties,  of  which  33  are 
valoaUe  for  furniture,  and  house  and  shipbuilding,  and  are 
•opable  of  standing  long  exposure  to  weaker.  The  most 
heautifnl  woods  adapted  to  furniture  work*  are  the  cala- 
mander,  ebony,  floweced-satinwood,  tamarind,  nedun,  dell, 
kadomberiya,  kitul,  cocoa-nut,  ^kc^  the  sack-yielding  tree 
(AfUiarii  taecidora),  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  the 
far-famed  upas  tree  of  Java  (itUiarit  toxioaria\  grows  in 
the  Knrun4;ala  district  of  the  island. 

FalmM, — ^The  Coeoe  nneiferci,  or  ooooarnut  palm,  is  a 
native  of  the  island,  and  may  justly  be  considered  the  most 
valuahle  of  its  trees.  It  grows  in  vast  abnndanoe  along  the 
entire  seercoast  of  the  west  and  south  sides  of  the  isknd, 
and  furnishes  almost  all  that  a  Sinhalese  villager  requires, 
lis  fruit,  when  green,  supplies  food  and  drink ;  when  ripe, 
it  yields  oiL  The  juice  of  the  unopened  flower  gives  him 
toddy  and  snack.  The  fibrous  casing  of  the  fruit  when 
woven  makes  him  ropes,  nets,  matting.  The  nut-shells 
ionn  dxinking-vessels,  spoons,  ie.  The  plaited  leaves  serve 
ss  plates  and  dishes^  and  as  thatch  for  his  cottage.  The 
dried  leaves  are  used  as  torches,  the  large  leaf -stalks  as 
garden  fences..  The  trunk  of  the  tree  sawn  up  is  employed 
for  every  possible  purpoee,  from  knife-handles  to  door^ 
posts;  hollowed  out  it  forms  alike  a  canoe  or  coffin.  Thefe 
are  four  kinds  of  this  palm,— the  common,  the  king,  the 
dwarf,  and  the  Maldive. 

The  Palmyra  and  Areca  palms  grow  luxuriantly  and 
abundantly,  the  former  in  the  northern,  the  latter  in  the 
western  and  central  districts.  The  one  is  valuable  chiefly 
for  its  timber,  of  whieh  large  quantities  are  exported  to 
the  Indian  coasts  j  ihe  other  supplies  the  betel-nut  in 
ecanmon  use  amongst  natives  of  the  eastern  tropics  as  a 
masticatory.  The  export  trade  in  the  latter  to  India  and 
eastern  ports  is  very  considerable,  amounting  to  £70,000 
a  year  in  v^ue. 

CtRnaifMMi.— Next  in  importance  to  the  cocoa-nut  palm 
amongst  the  indigenous  products  of  Oeylon  is  the  cinna- 
mon plant,  yielding  the  well-known  spice  of  that  name. 

AninuUs, — Foremost  among  the  animals  of  Oeylon  is  the 
elephant,  which,  though  far  inferior  to  those  of  Africa  and 
the  Indian  continent,  is  nevertheless  of  considerable  value 
when  tamed,  on  account  of  its  strength,  sagacity,  and 
docility.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  greater  or  less 
numbm  throughout  most  unfrequented  parts  of  the  interior. 
Occasionally  they  make  inroads  in  herds  upon  the  colti- 
vated  grounds  and  plantations,  committing  great  damage. 
In  order  to  protect  these  lands,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
up  die  Government  stud  of  draught  elephants,  '*  kraals " 
or  traps  on  a  large  scale  are  erected  in  the  forests,  into 
whicli  the  wild  herds  are  driven ;  and  once  secured,  they 
are  soon  tamed  aud  fit  for  service.     The  oxen  are  of 


small  sise,  but  hardy,  aod  capabb  of  drawing  heavy  loads 
Buflaloea  exist  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  interior, 
where  they  are  employed  in  a  half  tame  state  fur  plough- 
ing rice-fields  and  treading  out  the  com.  They  feed  upon 
any  coarse  grass,  and  can  therefore  be  maintained  on  the 
village  pasture  lands  where  oxen  would  not  find  support 
Of  deer,  Oeylon  possesses  the  spotted  kind  (Axit  maeulata), 
the  muntjao  (Stylocerut  mw^jae),  a  red  deer  (the  Sambur  of 
India),  pop«My  eaUed  the  Oeylon  elk  (Mum  AriBUAHU), 
and  the  small  musk  {Mmtkm  muminnai  There  are  five 
species  of  monkeys,  one  the  small  rilowa  {Macaeut  pUeaius)^ 
and  four  known  in  Oeylon  by  the  name  of  **  iiaaiiam* 
(Fr^$bytes  urtinus,  P.  Ther9Ue$,  P.  eephalopttrut,  P,  Pria- 
mus),  and  the  email  quadrumanous  animal,  the  loris  {Loris 
graeUU),  known  as  the  *'  Oeybn  sloth. "  Of  the  Oheiroptera 
sixteen  species  have  been  identified ;  amongst  them  is  the 
ronsette  or  flying  fox  (Pieroptu  £duard*ii).  Of  the  Oami- 
vora  the  only  one  dangrous  to  man  is  the  small  black  bear 
{ProekUut  ktbiaiuB),  The  tiger  is  not  known  in  Oeylon,  but 
the  true  panther  {Feli$  pardua)  is  common,  as  is  the  jackal 
{Ccmit  €mr»u$)  and  the  mongoos  or  ichneumon  (Herpetlet 
viUicoUis).  Bats  are  numerous,  as  are  the  squirrel  and  the 
porcupine,  and  the  pig-rat  or  bandicoot  (Ifui.  batidieota), 
while  the  scaly  ant-eater  (ManU  pentedactfia),  locally 
known  by  the  Malay  name  of  pengohn,  is  occasionally 
found.  The  dugong  (HcUioore  di^iff)  is  frequently  seen 
on  various  points  of  the  coast 

Birds, — iJpwards  of  320  i^edes  ol  birds  have  leen 
found  in  Oeylon,  and  many  ol  them  have  splendid 
plumage,  but  in  thia  respect  they  are  surpassed  by  the 
birds  of  South  America  and  Northern  India.  The  eagleq 
are  small  and  rare,  but  hawks  and  owk  are  numerous; 
among  the  latter  is  a  remarkable  brown  species,  the  cry 
of  which  has  earned  for  it  the  name  of  the  "  devil-bird." 
The  esculent  swift,  which  furnishes  in  its  edible  nest  the 
cdebrated  Chinese  dainty,  builds  in  caves  in  Oeylon. 
Orows  of  various  species  are  numerous,  and  in  the  wilder 
parts  pea-fowl  are  abundant  There  are  also  to  be  men- 
tioned king-fishers,  sun-birds,  several  beautiful  fly-catchers 
and  snatchers,  the  golden  oriole,  parroquets,  and  numerous 
pigeons,  of  which  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  species.  The  Oey* 
Ion  jungle-fowl  {Oallus  Lafayetti)  is  distinct  from  the  Indian 
species.  Oeylon  is  singnlarly  rich  in  wading  and  water 
birds. — ^ibises,  storks,  egrets,  spoonbills,  and  herons  being 
frequently  seen  on  tiie  wet  sands,  while  flamingoes  line 
the  beach  in  long  files,  and  on  the  deeper  wafers  inland 
are  found  teal  and  a  countless  variety  of  ducks  and  smaller 
fowl  Of  the  birds  familiar,  to  European  sportsmen  there 
are  partridge,  quail,  and  snipe  in  abundance,  and  the  wood- 
cock has  been  seen. 

Reptiles, — The  poisonous  snakes  of  Ceylon  are  not  nume- 
rous. Four  species  have  been  enumerated, — the  ticpolonga 
{DaJboia  degans),  the  cobra  di  capello  (Nc^a  iripudiatu), 
the  carawilla  {Trigonooephalus  hypncUe),  and  the  Trigono- 
eephalus  nigromarginatiu^  which  is  so  rare  that  it  has  no 
popular  name.  The  largest  snake  in  Oeylon  is  the  '*  boa,*^  or 
''anaconda^  of  Eastern  story  {Pythpfi  retictdatus);  it  is  from 
20  to  30  feet  in  length,  and  preys  on  hog-deer  and  other 
smaller  animals.  Orocodiles  infest  the  rivers  and  estuaries, 
and  the  large  fresh-water  reservoirs  which  supply  the  rice- 
fields  ;  there  are  two  species  (C.  biporccUus  and  C.  palus- 
iris).  Of  lizards  the  most  note-worthy  are  the  iguana, 
several  bloodsuckers,  the  chameleon,  and  the  fam^Uar 
geckoes,  which  are  fnmiahed  with  pads  to  each  toe,  oy 
which  they  are  enabled  to  ascend  perpendicular  waUs  and 
adhere  to  glass  and  oeilinga. 

Insects, — ^Inaecta  exist  in  great  numbers.  The  leaf  and 
stick  insects  are  of  great  variety  and  beauty.     Oeylon  haa 

four  species  of  the  ant-lion,  renowned  for  the  pred^ 

ingenuity  of  its  ]arv» ;  and  the  white  ants  or  tenr 
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ravages  of  which  are  most  dcstractiVe,  arc  at  onco  ubiquitous 
and  innumerable  in  every  place  where  the  climate  is  not 
too  chilly,  or  the  soil  too  sandy  for  them  to  construct  their 
domed  dwellings.  They  make  their  way  through  walls 
and  floors,  and  in  a  few  hours  destroy  every  vegetable 
substance  within  their  reach.  Qt  all  the  insect  pests  that 
beset  an  unseasoned  European  the  moat  annoying  are  the 
mosquitoes.  Ticks  are  also  an  intolerable  nuisance ;  they 
are  exceedingly  minute,  and  burrow  under  the  skin.  In 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  hill  country  land  iteches  ore 
found  in  tormenting  profusion 

FUfieti — Of  the  fish  in  ordinary  use  for  the  ta^io  the 
finest  is  the  seir,  a  species  of  scomber  {Cybium  guitaium). 
Mackerel,  dories,  carp,  whitings,  mullet  (red  and  striped), 
soles,  and  sardines  are  abundant  Sharks  appear  on  all 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  the  huge  saw  fish  (PristU  aatiquorum) 
infests  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  where  it  attains  a 
length  of  from  12  to  15  feet  There  are  also  several 
fishes  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colouring;  e,g.y 
the  Ked  sea  perch  {Holoeentrum  rubrum),  of  the  deepest 
scarlet,  and  the  great  fire  fish  (Soorpama  miles)^  of  a  brilliant 
red.  Some  are  purple,  others  yellow,  and  numbers  with 
scales  of  a  lustrous  green  are  called  "parrots''  by  the  natives; 
of  these  one  (Spams  Itardwicku)  is  called  the  "  fiower 
parrot,''  from  its  exquisite  colouring — ^irregular  bands  of 
blue,  crimson,  and  purple,  green,  yellow  and  grey,  crossed 
by  perpendicular  stripes  of  black. 

Pearl  Fisheiy. — Pearl  oysters  are  found  in  the  Tambala- 
gato  bay,  near  Trincomalee,  but  the  great  banks  on  which 
these  oysters  are  usually  found  lie  near  Arippu,  off  the 
northern  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  at  a  distance  of 
from  16  to  20  miles  from  the  shore.  They  extend  for 
many  miles  north  and  south,  varying  considerably  in  their 
size  and  productiveness.  A  naturalist  was  recently 
employed  by  the  Government  for  five  years  to  study  the 
habits  of  the  pearl  oysters,  but  no  information  of  any  value 
has  been  obtained.  It  is,  however,  generally  believed  that 
the  oyster  arrives  at  maturity  in  its  seventh  year,  that  the 
pearl  is  then  of  full  size  and  perfect  lustre,  and  that  if  the 
oyster  be  not  then  secured  it  will  shortly  die,  and  the  pearl  be 
lost  It  is  certain  that  from  some  unexplained  cause  the 
oysters  disappear  from  their  known  beds  for  years  together. 
The  Dutch  had  no  fisheiy  from  1732  to  1746,  and  it  failed 
them  again  for  27  years  from  1768  to  1796.-  The  fishery 
was  again  interrupted  between  1820  and  1828,  also  from 
1833  to  1854,  and  from  1864  to  1873.  In  1797  and  1798 
the  Government  sold  the  privilege  of  fishing  the  oyster-beds 
for  jCI 23,982  and  £142,780  respectively.  Since  that  time 
the  fishery  has  been  conductcMl  by  the  Government  itself, 
which  sells  the  oysters  in  heaps  of  1000  as  they  are 
lande'd  from  the  boats.  Under  this  system,  however, 
receipts  have  not  exceeded  £87,000  in  any  year,  and  have 
fallen  as  low  as  £7200,  which  was  the  net  revenue  from  the 
fishery  of  1 874.  The  fishery  immediately  preceding  (that  of 
1 863)  yielded  a  not  revenue  of  £46,000.  The  small  oyster 
found  at  Tambalagam  is  the  Placuna  placenta  ;  the  pearl- 
oyster  of  the  Arippu  banks  is  the  MeUoffritut  margaritifera. 

Uistory. — The  island  of  Ceylon  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  uudor  the  name  of  Taprobane,  and  in  later  times 
Sorendib,  Sirinduil,  and  Zeylan  have  been  employed  to 
designate  it  by  writers  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Worlds. 
Sercndib  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  Sinhaladvipa. 
Like  most  Oriental  countries,  Ceylon  possesses  a  great  mass 
of  antiquarian  records,  in  which  the  real  is  so  intimately 
and  largely  blended  with  the  ideal  that  the  student  finds 
it  difficult  to  determine  the  respective  limits  of  history 
and  fable.  The  labours  of  Turnour  have,  however,  helped 
to  dissipate  much  of  what  was  before  confused  and  con- 
tradictory, and  in  his  admirable  translation  of  the  "  Maha- 
wauso''  we  may  trace  the  true  current  of  Sinhalese  history. 


Of  tho  first  colonization  of  Ceylon  but  little  is  knowiL 
In  the  great  Hindu  epic,  the  Raniayana,  we  have  the  fabl& 
of  the  conquest  of  a  part  of  Ceylon  by  the  hero  Rama  and 
his  followers,  who,  as  tho  poem  tells,  besie{;ed  and  took  the 
capital  of  its  king  Rawaua.  No  permanent  occupatiun  of 
the  country  took  place  at  this  time,  nor  until  the  advent, 
in  543  B.C.,  of  Vijaya  an  Indian  prince,  who,  arriving  from 
the  mainland  with  a  small  band  of  followers,  succe^cd  in 
establishing  himself  as  sole  ruler  of  the  country.  To  this 
king  is  attributed  the  introduction  of  casle  into  Ceylon^ 
an  institution  which,  although  far  less  rigorously  observed" 
than  on  the  continent,  is  still  maintained. 

Under  him  and  his  stressors  Ceylon  attained  a  degreo 
of  civilization  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  that  remote  age 
of  Oriental  despotism.  The  purity  of  the  religious  and 
moral  code,  the  strict  administration  <^  justice,  and  the- 
well-defined  and  carefully  protected  Tights  of  the  king  and 
his  many  classes  of  subjects  excite  our  admiration  not  less 
than  our  astonishment  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
follow  the  subsequent  current  of  Sinhalese  history  through 
its  many  intricate  windings*  It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
the  descendants  of  Yya3ra  the  conqueror  continued  ta 
hold  the  reins  of  government  with  varied  ability  and 
unequal  succtes.  Some  of  them  were  distinguished  for  their 
learning,  their  military  prowess,  their  benevolence,  and  the 
length  of  their  reigns.  Others  lived  amidst  civil  dissensious 
and  foreign  invasions,  which  not  unfrequenUy  cost  them 
their  livea  The  incursions  of  the  Malabars  upon  their 
territories  were  not  less  frequent  and  fatal  than  those 
of  the  Danes  in  Britain.  During  a  period  of  four  or 
five  centuries,  these  marauders  continued  to  pour  their 
bands  of  armed  men  into  the  island ;  and  so  far  had  the 
country  fallen  off  from  its  ancient  prosperity  and  strength 
that  when,  in  the  year  1505,  the  Portuguese  adventurer 
Almeida  landed  at  Colombo,  ho  found  the  island  di^ded 
into  seven  separate  kingdoms. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  was  effected  in 
1517,  when  Albei^ria  succeeded  in  obtaining  permiBsion 
from  the  king  of  Kotta,  whose  territories  closely  adjoined 
Colombo,  to  erect  a  small  factory  on  the  latter  spot  for 
purposes  of  trade.  Once  established,  the  new-comers  lost 
no  opportunity  of  strengthening  their  position  and  extend- 
ing their  intercourse  with  the  natives.  Stone  walls 
qtiickly  took  the  place  of  palisades ;  the  factory  became  a 
fort ;  .whilst  bristling  cannon  commanded  alike  the 
approaches  by  land  and  the  entrance  by  sea.  Alarmed  at 
these  unequivocal  sigus  of  military  possession,  the  Sin- 
halese kings  attempted  to  expel  their  new  friends  from  the 
island,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  Moorish  and  other 
traders  opposed  to  the  progress  of  ^e  Portuguese.  But 
their  efforts  were  too  late,  and  proved  ineffectual;  and 
after  a  series  of  unequal  and  sanguinary  conflicts,  the 
Europeans  found  themselves  in  secure  possession  of  tbe 
west  coast  of  Ceylon.   ■ 

The  fanatical  zeal  and  remorseless  cruelty  of  the 
Portuguese  were  a  constant  source  of  dissension  with 
the  natives;  and  when,  in  the  year  1603,  the  Dutch, 
under  Admiral  Spilberg,  landed  on  the  east  coast  and 
sought  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Kandy  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  every  encouragement  was  held  out  to  thein 
with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  aid  in  expelling  tho 
Portuguese.  Xothing  seems  to  have  come  of  this  until 
1638-9,  when  a  Dutch  expedition  attacked  and  raxed  iho 
Portuguese  forts  on  the  east  coast  In  the  following  year 
they  landed  at  Ncgombo,  without,  however,  establishing 
themselves  in  any  strong  post  In  1644  Negombo  was 
captured  and  fortified  by  the  Dutch,  while  in  1656  they 
teok  Colombo,  and  in  1668  they  drove  the  Portuguese  from 
Jaffna,  their  last  stronghold  in  Ceylon. 

Pursuing  a  wiser  policy  than  their  prodoccssors,  thft 
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Dotdi  loit  no  opportanity  of  improving  that  portioii  of 
tba  ooontiy  whidi  owned  their  supreraocy,  and  of  opening 
^  tnde  with  the  interior.  More  tolerant  and  lees  ambitious 
of  iniHtaiy  renown  than  the  Portoguese,  thej  so  far 
Boeeeeded  in  their  object  as  to  render  their  commerce 
between  this  island  and  HoUand  a  sooroe  of  great  profit 
Mtaj  new  branches  of  industry  were  dereloped.  Public 
works  were  undertaken  on  a  large  scale,  and  education,  if 
sot  nnirerBaUy  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants 
of  ^e  maritime  provinces,  was  at  least  well  cared  for  on  a 
broad  plan  of  Qovemment  supervision. 

That  which  they  had  so  much  improved  by  policy  thav 
wan,  however,  unable  to  defend  by  force  when  the  British 
turned  their  arms  against  theuL  A  centurr  and  a  half 
kad  wrought  great  changes  in  the  physi^  and  mental 
itatus  of  the  Dutch  colonists.  The  territory  which  in 
1658  they  had  sbwly  gained  by  undaunted  and  obstinate 
biavery,  they  as  rapidly  lost  in  1796  by  imbecility  and 
cowardice. 

The  first  intercourse  of  the  English  with  Ceylon  took 
place  as  far  back  as  1763,  when  an  embassy  was  despatched 
from  Madras  to  the  king  of  Eandy,  without,  however, 
iasding  to  any  result  On  the  rupture  betw^  Qreat 
firitain  and  Hdland  in  1795,  a  force  was  sent  against  the 
Batch  possessions  in  Ceybn,  where  the  composition  offered 
was  so  slight  that  by  the  following  year  the  whole 
of  their  forts  were  in  the  hands  of  the  EngUah  com- 
Buoder. 

At  first  the  island  was  placed  under  the  care  ol  the 
Eist  India  Ck>mpany,  but  in  1803  the  whole  seaboard  of 
Oeylon  became,  by  the  traaty  of  Amiens,  a  possession  of 
d»  British  Crown.  The  central  tract  of  hilly  country, 
hedged  in  by  impenetotble  forests  and  precipitous  moun- 
tsin  langee.  remained  in  possession  of  Wikrama  Binha, 
d»  last  of  the  Malabar  dynasty  of  kings,  who  showed  no 
signs  of  eocoonging  eommnniaation  wiUi  his  European 
Mttiffiboan, 

Minor  differences  led  in  1803  to  an  invasion  of  the 
Kiodyan  tenitory;  but  sjokneas,  desertion,  and  fatigue 
proved  m(»e  formidable  adversaries  to  the  British  forces 
Uian  the  troops  of  the  Sinhalese  monarch,  and  peace  was 
erentually  concluded  upon  terms  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  En^^ish.  The  caelty  and  oppression  of  the  king 
BOW  became  so  intolerable  to  his  subjects  that  disaffection 
tptmd  rapidly  amongst^them.  Executions  of  the  most 
homble  kinds  were  perpetrated.  The  utmost  stretch  of 
despotism  failed  to  repress  the  popular  indignation ;  and 
ia  1815  the  British,  at  the  urgent  request  of  many  of  Uie 
Adigars  and  other  native  chiefs,  proceeded  against  the 
tjiant,  who  was  captured  near  Kandy,  and  subsequenUy 
faded  his  days  in  exile.  With  him  ended  a  long  line  of 
sorereigns,  whose  pedigree  may  be  traced  through  upwards 
of  two  thousand  years. 

By  a  conventkui  entered  into  with  the  Kandyan  chiefs 
oaths  2d  of  March  1815,  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the 
idand  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  in  return 
guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
The  religion  of  Buddha  was  declared  inviolable,  and  its 
rights,  ministers,  and*  places  of  worship  were  to  be  main- 
tsmed  and  protected ;  the  laws  of  the  country  were  to  be 
pnserved  and  administered  according  to  established  forms ; 
sad  the  royal  dues  and  revenues  were  to  be  levied  as  before 
for  the  support  of  Qovemment 

Unth  the  exception  of  a  serious  outbreak  in  some  parts 
of  the  interior  in  1817,  whUsh.  lasted  for  upwards  of  a  year, 
tnd  of  two  minor  attempts  at  rebellion  easily  put  down,  in 
1843  and  1848,  the  political  atmosphere  of  Ceylon  has 
reonined  undistoibed  since  the  deoortation  of  the  last 
li^  of  Kandy. 

P{ipul€tiom, — The  total  population  of  Ceylon,  as  asce^ 


tained  by  the  census  of  March  1871,  is  given  ss  2,406^262. 
Its  distribution  according  to  Provinces  is  as  foUows :— w 


PrOTtB««. 

Ant. 

PopnlttlMlo 

Wfit«ra     

775.285 
209.084 
809,755 
n8.200 
281.788 
405.840 
70.720 

8,845 
2.388 
1.987 
8.510 
8,139 
5,770 
4.384 

282 
118 
200 

Nortk-Wertem    

Soutktm    

Eattem 

82 

Nortkom  

80 
85 
10 

Centnl  

Kortk-Centrtl  

Totsl 

'5^406,202 

24.474 

"  1 

The    principsl    towns   with   these  populations 

Colombo  95,843,  Qalle  47,059,  and  Jaffna  34,864. 

The  distribution  according  to  race  is  as  follows : 

Sinkalew 1,070.207 

Tamils 540.085 

Armb  dMocodintt  108,510 

Makys 7.952 

Othtf  Aaikticfl,  Kafln,  ko.    ..  8.886 

,               EoropeMidMoendsatsaiidlulf-castet...  14.181 

Eoropeaiu  5.8S0 

Total.'. 2,406,282 

(Uv$immtnt. — Ceylon  is  a  Crown  cdonj,  IHat  ia.  a  posMafdon  d 
Che  Britiah  Crown  acquired  by  oonqneet  oz  oceaion.  the  affaire  of 
which  are  administeTed  by  a  governor,  who  receiyea  his  appointmeut 
from  the  Crown,  genetally  for  a  term  of  eix  yaara.  He  u  assiated 
by  an  ezecatiTe  a^  a  legislative  council.  The  execative  council 
acts  as  the  cabinet  of  the  sovemor.  and  eonsists  of  the  Queen's 
advocate,  the  three  jffincipJ  oiBoert  of  the  colony  (namely,  the 
colonial  eecretaiy,  the  treasnrer,  and  the  auditor-general^  and  tlie 
general  in  command  of  the  forces.  The  legislative  council,  in 
addition  to  the  members  of  the  ezecutiye,  includes  the  two 
principal  civil  offioers  of  the  western  and  central  provinces,  the 
surveyor-general,  the  collector  of  customs,  and  six  unoiSlcial 
members  nominated  by  the  governor,  who  generally  selects 
three  to  represent  tiie  pi^«t<ng  and  mercantile  community,  and 
three  to  represent  the  fiillhsles^  Tamil,  and  Eurasian  inhalntants ; 
the  flovemor  presides  and  has  a  castinffvote,  if  the  numbers  are 
equal,  in  addioon  to  Ids  original  vote.  There  are  thus  nine  official 
membcn  and  six  imoffidal.  The  powers  of  the  governor  constitute 
a  ^*natenial  despotism^"  oontroUed  only  by  the  distant  authority 
of  toe  C^own,  as  exercised  through  the  secrstanr  of  state  for  the 
colonies.  The  ftmctions  of  his  councils  are  consultative ;  the  adop« 
tion  or  rdMtion  of  their  recommendations  rests  exclusively  with 
himssUL  The  exeoutiTe  council  is  the  body  by  whoee  advice  all 
Qovemment  measnies  are  originally  framed  preparatory  to  their 
submission  to  the  legislative  oounoL  by  whom  they  are  finally 
disruMea  with  all  the  forms  of  parliamentary  debate ;  still  the 
paramoant  authority  of  fhe  governor  can  oveirule  their  delibera- 
tions, and  their  labours  may  be  nullified  by  his  withholding  his 
assent,  which  ia  necessary  to  sive  an  enactment  the  force  of  law 
pending  its  allowanoe  or  disaltowance  by  the  Crown.  All  legisla- 
tive enactments  must  be  published  in  the  local  gasette  for  three 
weeks  before  ther  can  be  finally  adopted  by  the  legislature.  A 
certain  portion  of'^the  colonial  expenditure  ie  covered  bv  nermantnt 
oxHinanoes,  which  provide  for  tiie  nxed  establishments  of  the  colonQr, 
the  contribution  towards  the  military  defence  of  the  colony,  and 
tiie  payment  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  account  of  loana  All 
other  expenditure  has  to  be  cov^ed  by  an  annual  vote-  of  the 
legislative  oouncii  The  administration  is  carried  on  br  a  civil 
service,  organized  on  the  model  of  the  great  institution  by  which 
our  Indian  empire  has  been  formed.  It  is  recruited  by  members 
selected  by  competition  ttom  a  limited  number  of  candioates  nomi* 
nated  by  the  secretary  <^  state  and  the  governor  of  Ceylon.  The 
selected  candidates  are  careftilly  grained  in  the  colonial  office  at 
Whitehall  and  in  the  public  offices  in  Oeylon,  and  are  also  required 
to  pass  an  examination  in  the  natfve  lanflusges  before  being  em. 
ployed  in  any  responsible  office.  For  this  big^y-trained  body  the 
more  important  oivil  appointments  in  Ceylon,  mcluding  many  of 
the  iudidal  appointments,  sie  reserved.  The  old  routine  system 
of  rising  by  seniority  wss  abolished  by  the  order  of  the  earl  of 
Derby  m  1845,  and  merit  instead  of  seniority  is  professedly  now 
the  basis  of  promotion.  The  islsnd  is  divided  into  seven  prorlnoea. 
each  having  its  chief  and  assistsnt  agents,  who  carry  on  the  aflai.a 
<d  the  province  under  the  direct  autiiority  of  the  Government 
The  agents  of  Qovemment  are  the  sole  means  of  communication 
bstwecn  the  Qovemment  and  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  island  j 
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U  !■  their  daty  to  Mcertaln  the  real  feelings  of  the  people  in  refer- 
eooe  to  aoy  Gorenunent  meeeore  the  expiedienoy  of  which  nuy  he 
doubtful,  and  to  keep  them  thoroughly  econainted  with  any  change 
in  the  law,  and  also  to  bring  before  the  Oovemment  the  waata  oT 
the  people,  and  to  obtain  ^rly  information  of  any  diaaffection  o*" 
fear  of  a  rising  of  tlie  people.  They  have  consequently  verr  delicate 
and  important  duties  to  perform  in  relation  to  the  native  chiefa  and 
noblea.  They  have  also  to  ooUect,  through  their  subordinates,  all 
the  revenue  not  derived  frofn  customs  duties,  to  see  that  the  pubUc 
buildinfls  and  highwavs  are  kept  in  proper  order,  and  raeraU^  to 
see  to  tne  wel&re  of  tne  provinoe.  The  {»x>vinces  are  <uvided  mto 
districts  under  an  assistant  a^t,  and  the  districts  are  parcelled  out 
into  smaller  divisions  under  native  chiefs  and  headmen  of  various 
ranka, — called  in  the  KAodyan  country  Ratcroahatmayaa,  Koralaa, 
and  Arachchies;  in  the  mJaritime  Sinhalese  provinces  Mudaliyaa, 
Muhandlrams.  and  Yidanas  ;  in  th^  Tamil  provinces  Yaimiyia, 
(Jdaiyara,  and  Yidanas.  The  Eandyan  provmces  are  the  central, 
north-central,  and  parts  of  the  western  and  nurth-weetem ;  the 
maritime  or  low-country  Sinhalese  provinces  are  the  southern  and 
parts  of  the  western  and  north- weatem ;  the  Tamil  provinces  are 
the  northern  and  eastern. 

JuMic*. — The  administration  of  justice  is  conducted  by  a  Supreme 
Court,  consistio^  of  a  chief  Justice  and  two  puisne  judgee ;  by  dis- 
trict jadffes,  pohce  magistrates,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  commis- 
sioners of  Courts  of  Request  There  are  a  Queen's  advocate  and  a 
deputy  Queen's  advocate  for  the  island.  These  officers  correspond 
to  the  attorney-general  and  solicitor-gener^  in  England.  They  are 
the  law  officers  of  the  Government,  and  are  bound  to  give  their 
advice  on  any  case  submitted  for  tiieir  opinion,  and  to  appear  for 
the  Crown  in  all  civil  suits.  The  Queen's  advocate  also  has  to 
discharge  the  dutiee  of  public  prosecutor,  to  supervise  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  conduct  the  prosecution  in 
all  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  in  all  serious  oases  before 
the  District  Courts.  The  Queen's  advocate  is  assisted  by  proviaoial 
deputies,  who  are  the  legal  advisers  of  the  agents  of  Government  in 
chafige  of  the  provinces. 

The  Sul>^me  Court  has  original  criminal  jurisdiction  in  all  cases. 
It  usually  triee  only  oaset  or£narily  punished  with  more  than  one 
year's  imprisonment ;  in  all  criminal  oases  it  has  the  assistance  of 
a  junr.  It  goes  on  circuit  twice  a  ^ear  for  criminal  casea  It  has 
appellate  jurisdiction,  dvil  and  criminal,  over  aU  the  subordinate 
courts  in  the  island,  and  the  power  to  iisne  writs  of  mandamus  and 
habeas  corpus.  The  District  Courts  have  criminal  iuiisdiction  in 
cases  ordinarily  punisliable  'by  twelve  months'  imprisonment  with 
or  without  hard  labour,  by  a  fine  of  £100  or,  more  strictly,  1000 
rupees,  or  by  60  lashes,  or  by  imprisonment  and  fine,  or  by  imprison- 
ment and  lashes  within  tne  specified  limits,  lliey  have  original 
civil  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  whether  affecting  land  or  not,  in 
lunacy,  in  testamentary  and  matrimonial  oases,  and  in  administer- 
ing the  estatea  of  minors  and  intestatea.  They  have  long  exercised 
the  combined  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Court*  of 
Law  which  have  been  onlj  recently  conferred  by  the  Judicature  Acts 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  England.  The  District  Courts 
have  no  juxj,  but  they  have  the  power,  which,  however,  is  rarely 
exercised,  of  summoning  assessors  to  their  sssistancs.  The  police 
courts  have  jurisdiction  in  cases  ordinarilv  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment with  or  without  hard  labour  for  three  months,  by  a  fine  of 
£5  or  50  rupees,  or  by  twentr  lashes,  or  by  imprisonment  and  fine, 
or  by  imprisonment  and  lasoes  within  the  specified  limits.  The 
Courts  of^Bsquesta  have  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  where  the  matter 
in  dispute  is  not  of  greater  value  than  £10.  The  pleadinffs  in  all 
the  courts  are  in  English,  but  the  proceedings  are  conducted  in  the 
language  of  the  district  unless  both  parties  are  English.  The  evi- 
deno^is  interpreted  and  recorded  in  Relish. 

VUmq*  Triounala.^lrx  ancient  tiroes  all  petty  disputes  were  settled 
by  the  village  eldere,  who  formed  the  village  council  or  ffamsab&wa. 
When  the  island  fell  under  European  control  these  native  customs 
were  rudely  swept  away,  and  courts  were  established  which  were  to 
administer  justice  equally  to  all.  In  course  of  time  it  was  found 
that  these  eourts  were  in  reality  highly  oppressive  to  the  people, 
who  are  of  a  litigious  disposition,  bv  oringing  parties  and  witneeses 
away  from  their  nomes  for  the  settlement  of  every  petty  case  and 
involving  them  in  costs  for  stamps  and  legal  assistance,  ^e  coets 
often  being  tenfold  the  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  ancient  customs  by  which  each  shareholder  in  arable 
land  was  compelled  to  take  his  proper  share  in  the  common  work, 
such  as  fencinc,  repairing  the  dams  of  ^e  reservoirs  for  irrication, 
and  the  like,  had  ffradually  fallen  into  disuse  under  British  rule. 
It  wes  consequently  determined  by  Sir  Hercules  RSbinson,  then 
ffotrernor  of  Ceylon,  to  revive  the  ancient  system,  and  by  the 
"•Village  Communities  Ordinance,  1871,"  power  was  given  to  every 
vilJafe  or  group  of  villages  to  frame  rules,  naving  the  force  of  law, 
for  the  management  of  village  aflairs,  and  to  form  village  tribunals 
on  the  ancient  model  for  the  settlement  of  all  petty  cases,  such  as 
petty  asaaulta  and  the  like,  punishable  bv  a  smaJl  fine,  and  all  dvfl 
eases  of  £2  and  under.  Tneee  tribunals  are  presided  over  by  a 
Battve  of  rank  and  experience.     The  experiment  has  proved  a  suc- 


cess beyond  the  expectation  of  Ita  original  advocates.  The  relief 
to  the  people  in  getting  their  small  disputes  settled  on  the  spot  by 
their  own  elders  is  very  great,  and  the  revival  of  the  ancient  villaga 
customs  Is  leading  to  the  general  restoration  of  the  villa^  tanks 
and  other  irrigation  works,  which  were  rapidly  falling  Into  decay 
fhun^the  failure  of  the  Gorenunent  to  enforce  the  andaot  rulea  for 
their  preservati<m. 

Lenet. — In  the  maritibme  provinoea  ceded  to  Graat  Britain  by  tho 
peace  of  Amiens -the  Roman-Dutch  law  prevails;  in  the  Kandyan 
provincea  the  Eandyan  law  is  administemi  under  the  convention 
of  1815.  The  Mahometans  have  tlieir  own  laws  of  marriage  and 
succession.  The  English  law  of  endeuce,  trial  by  jury  in  the  mcu  > 
serious  criminal  cases,  and  the  English  mercantile  law  have  been 
introduced  by  local  enactments.  The  Roman-Dutch  law  applies 
where  no  other  system  of  law  specially  applies.  Caaes  frequently 
occur  in  which  it  is  a  matter  of  the  ntmoet  difficulty  to  determine 
by  which  system  of  law  they  are  to  be  decided,  and  it  is  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  codify  the  Ceylos 
laws,  or  at  least  to  adapt  to  the  not  very  different  circumstances  of 
Ceylon  the  admirable  civil  and  criminal  codes,  and  the  .goJatioBS 
of  procedure,  which  have  been  given  to  India  by  the  able  men  who 
have  followed  Lord  Macaulay  m  the  great  task  of  regulating  the 
administration  of  justice  in  India. 

Language. — The  language  of  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the 
popiilation  Ib  Sinhalese;  of  the  remaining  30  per  cent, 
with  the  exception  of  about  6000  Europeans  and  about 
14,000  of  European  descent,  the  language  is  Tamil 
Sinhalese  is  an  Aryan  language,  nearly  allied  to  Pali, 
which  is  the  8a<;red  language  of  Buddhism.  Tamil  is 
a  Diavidian  language  spoken  by  those  of  Arab  descent 
and  \>j  the  Tamils,  who  are  natives  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  provinces,  as  well  as  by  the  Tamil  immigrants 
from  Southern  India.  A  corrupt  form  of  Portuguese  i» 
spoken  by  some  natives  of  European  descent  The 
Yaddas,  a  small  forest  tribe,  speak  a  distinct  language,  and 
the  Rodijas,  an  outcast  tribe,  possess  a  large  vocabulaix 
of  their  own.  Pali  is  one  of  Uie  Prakrits  of  ancient  India, 
'*  which  was  spoken  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and 
has  been  a  dead  language  for  upwards  of  two  thousand 
years."  It  was  the  dialect  of  Magadha,  or  Southern  Behar, 
and  was  the  language  in  which  Gautama  Buddha  preached. 
"  Originally  a  mere  provincial  dialect,  it  was  raised  by  the 
genius  of  the  great  reformer  to  the  dignity  of  a  clasaic 
language.  It  stands  to  Sanskrit  in  the  relatiou  of  a 
younger  sister ;  Psdi  and  Sanskrit,  though  intimately  con- 
nected, being  independent  corruptions  of  the  lost  Aryan 
speech  which  is  their  common  parent" 

Literature, — The  Sinhahsse  poeaeas  several  origiDal 
poems  of  some  merit,  and  an  extentdve  and  most  interest- 
ing series  of  native  chronicles,  but  their  most  valuable 
literature  is  written  in  Pali,  though  the  greater  portioc 
of  it  has  been  translated  into  Sinhalese,  and  ia  best  known 
to  the  people  through  these  Sinhalese  translationa  The 
Pali  literature  is  of  great  extent ;  it  comprises — (1.)  The 
Buddhist  Scriptures,  called  the  Tripitaka,  estimated  in 
extent  at  eleven  times  that  of  our  own  Bible,  and  datipg 
from  309  B.a;  (2.)  The  commentariea  of  Buddhaghosha, 
which  date  from  the  5th  century  A.D.;  and  (3.)  Historical, 
grammatical,  and  other  Works,  of  various  dates  from  the 
2^  01*  3d  century  to  the  present  day,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  the  two  histories  Dipavamsa  and  Mahopamia, 
the  discovery  of  which  made  the  name  of  Qeorge  Tumour 
iUostrious,  for  in  them  we  find  the  only  authentio  sources 
for  the  history  of  India  previous  to  the  Christian  era 
The  treasures  of  the  Pali  literature  are  gradually  being 
opened  up  to  European  scholaxB ;  foremost  amongst  those 
who  have  sought  to  raise  Foil  scholarship  to  a  science 
are  a  Frenchman  and  a  DanOt  Bumouf  has  left  behind 
him  the  important  works — Introduction,  d  VSittoire  du 
Bouddhisme  and  Le  Lotus  cU  la  Bonne  Loi;  and  FaoaboQ 
is  now  editing  the  text  of  the  entire  Jataka,  or  Hittory  o/ 
the  Birth*  of  Buddhct,  This  work  is  being  translated  by 
an  Englishman,  Professor  Childers,  whose  Suable  diction' 
ary  is  an  immense  boon  to  tho  Pali  student. 
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SdiffioHi, — ^Tlie  ooDfiis  of  1871   givet  the    following 


Boddhisti..  ...1.520.676 
Hindu 486.044 


XahonMtuu m.64S 

ChrfiBtUna 240.042 


Of  the  CSiriatianfl,  Aout  186.000  are  Boman  Catholics, 
•ad  94.000  are  ProtestantB  of  yarioua  denominatioiiB ;  and 
it »  estimated  that  about  150,000  of  them  are  Sinhalese, 
73,000  Tamila,  and  18,000  Europeans  and  Eurasians^ 
The  Mahometans  are  the  descendants  of  Arabs  (locally 
termed  Moormen)  and  the  Mabys.  The  Tamils,  both 
tiw  inhabitants  of  the  island  and  the  immigrants  from 
Inclia.  are  Hindus,  with  the  exception  of  the  72,000 
Christiana.  The  Sinhalese,  numbering  70  per  cent  of  the 
vkole  population,  are,  with  the  exception  of  150^000 
Christians,  Buddhists.  Ceylon  may  properly  be  called 
a  Buddhist  country,  and  it  is  here  that  Buddhism  is  found 
shiKHt  in  its  pristine  purity.  Ceylon  was  oonyerted  to 
Baddhism  about  300  years  B.a  by  the  great  Augustine  of 
Boddlusm.  Mahinda,  son  of  the  Indian  king  Dhammasoka ; 
tnd  the  extensive  ruinif  throughout  Ceylon,  especially  in 
the  ancient  cities  of  Anuradliapura  and  Polonnaruwa,  bear 
witness  to  the  sacrifices  which  kings  and  people  joined  in 
making  to  create  lasting  monmnents  of  their  faith. 
Under  European  rule  royal  support  is  no  longer  given  to 
it.  hat  its  pure  and  simple  doctrines  live  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  and  are  the  noblest  monument  to  the  memory 
of  its  founder  Gautama  Buddha.  The  taking  of  the 
meanest  life  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  falsehood,  intem- 
perance, dishonesty,  anger,  pride,  and  oovetousness  are 
deoonnced  aa  incompatible  with  Buddhism,  which  ei\joins 
the  practice  of  chastity,  gratitude,  contentment,  modera- 
tioQ,  forgiveness  of  ixguries,  patience,  and  cheierfulness. 
Xlis  Bnddhist  priests  are  sworn  to  celibacy,  and  are  regu- 
hily  ordained.  *  They  are  required  to  meet  at  convenient 
daces  every  fourteen  days  for  mutual  eonfeflBion.  The 
Boddhirt  Temples  in  the  Kandyan  countiy  possesi  valu- 
able lands,  the  greater  portion  of  which  h  held  by  hera- 
£tafy  tenants  on. the  tenure  ol  service^  These  lands  were 
pres  out  with  much  cars  to  provide  for  aQ  that  was 
■eoessary  to  maintain  the  temple  and  its  connected 
moiiastery.  Soma  tenants  had  to  do  the  blacksmiths* 
work,  others  the  carpenterf*,  while  another  set  of  tenants 
had  to  cultivate  the  land  reserved  for  supplying  the  mon- 
aateiy;  others  apain  had  to  attend  at  the  festivals,  and 
prepare  deoorationa,  and  carry  lamps  and  bannert.  In 
eoorae  of  time  difficulties  arose ;  the  English  courts  were 
arene  to  a  system  under  which  the  rent  of  lands  was  paid 
byheredttaiy  service,  and  a  oommisgion  was  issued  by  the 
goveraor,  8b  Hercules  Bobinson,  to  deal  with  the  whole 
qaestion,  to  define  the  services  and  to  enable  the  tenants 
to  commute  these  for  a  money  payment  The  result  of 
the  inquiry  was  to  show  that  th^  services,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  were  n^t  onerous,  and  that  almost  without 
aa  exception  the  tenants  were  willing  to  continue  the 
•jatem.  The  €bvemment  maintains  an  ecclesiastical  estab- 
&hment  consisting,  ior  (be  Church  of  England,  of  a  bishop, 
vhose  see  is  Colombo,  an  archdeacon,  four  principal  chap- 
laios,  and  several  junior  chaplains ;  tindf  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  of  four  principal  chaplains.  The  total  cost  of 
this  establishment  is  about  i&l  4,000  a  year.  Yarious 
miasionary  bodies  have  established  themselves  in  Ceylon. 

Coite. — Caste  exists  among  the  Sinhalese  aa  a  conven- 
tions! and  social,  not  as  a  sabred  institution.  AH  castes, 
however  low,  are  eligible  to  the  priesthood,  which  com- 
Baoda  tbe  homage  of  the  highest    Buddha  teaches  that — 

"A  man  does  not  bedome  low  easte  by  Urtfa, 
Kor  by  Urth  do«  one  become  high  oatte ; 
Hi^  caste  is  the  result  of  high  action*— 
Ana  by  aetioos  doea  a  man  dMrtdehineelf  to  oasle 
thatlalow.- 


Nevertheless,  easte  was  tolerated  under  the  Sinhalese 
kings  as  a  social  institution,  and  in  the  account  given  in 
the  Jiahavarua  tA  the  planting  of  the  great  Bo  tree,  it 
is  said  that  "  the  sovereign,  the  lord  of  chariots,  directed 
that  it  should  be  lifted  by  the  four  high  caste  tribes  and 
by  eight  persons  of  each  of  the  other  castes."  The  hi^iest 
caste  among  the  Sinhalese  is  the  goi-vansa.  or  tillers  of 
the  soil ;  there  are,  besides,  fishers,  smiths,  washers,  baggage- 
carriers,  weavers,  potters,  scavengers,  and  many  others. 
Every  trade  is  a  caste.  The  castes  do  not  intermarry,  and 
neither  wealth  nor  European  influence  has  had  any  effect 
in  breaking  down  caste  distinctions.  '  At  present  tha 
wealthiest  native. of  Ceylon  is  a  fisher  by  caste,  but  his 
wealth  cannot  gsdn  him  admittance  to  the  houses  of  tha 
native  aristocracy,  who  are  all  of  necessity  of  the  highest 
caste.  The  Tamils  have  the  same  caste  distinctions  as 
their  fellows  on  the  mainland.  The  Mahometans  have  no 
caste  'diatinctiona. 

.Education. — The  Ceylon  Government  maintains  a.large 
number  of  public  schools,  chiefiy  of  the  village  class ;  and 
there  are  throughout  the  island  several  schools  under  the 
management  of  the  Boman  Catholics  and  other  missionary 
bodies,  which  receive  large  granta  from  Government  in  the 
form  of  payments  for  results  in  subjects  of  secular  instruc- 
tion, llie  education  department  is  under  a  Director  oi 
Public  Instruction.  .  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
school  retuma  for  1874 : — 


KteBlMrofaebotan.          | 
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62.880 
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The  annual  expenditure  by  the  Government  on  educatioa 
is  upwards  of  X30,000 ;  of  which  from  £17,000  to  £18,000 
is  expended  on  general  administratton  and  salaries  of  masters 
of  public  schools,  and  £13,000  on  grants  in  aid  and  other 
contingent  charges. 

Crime. — ^The  criminal  statistica  for  the  year  1874 
give  the  following  figures,  having  reference  to  a  popula- 
tion of  upwards  of  2,400,000.  The  justices  of  the  peace 
made  10,171  preliminaiy  inquiriea.  of  which  2750  related 
to  offences  against  the.person,  2452  to  cattle  stealing.  3706 
to  offences  against  property,  and  1263  to  other  offences; 
1807  persons  were  committed  for  trial  in  the  superior  courts, 
of  whom  528  were  sent  t)p  for  offenoee  against  the  person* 
552  for  cattle  stealing,  452  for  offences  against  property, 
and  275  for  other  offences.  There  were  11,794  summary 
convictions  in  the  magistratea'  courts,  of  which  2568  were 
for  assaults,  dec.;  178  malicioua  '  injuries;  1678  other 
offenoee  against  property ;  5779  offences  against  Bevenue 
Acts,  Highway  Acts,  Health  Acts,  and  the  like ;  437  under 
Masters  and  Servants  Acta;  and  1154  other  offences. 
A  comparison  of  the  statistica  for  1872,  1873,  and  1874 
ahows  a  slight  increase,  under  almost  every  head  in  1874, 
aa  compared  with  the  two  previous  years. 

JHseases.^CeyloR  ia  reputed  to  be  more  healthy  than 
most  parts  of  the  adjoining  continent  of  India.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  how  far  this  jb  true.  It  is  a  point  which  it 
ia  difficult  to  bring  to  the  test  of  statistics.  Experience 
proves  that  with  ordinary  care  Europeans  may  pass  many 
years  in  the  island  as  free  from  diaease  as  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  but  a  lengthened  residence  almost  invariably 
induces  a  reduced  vigour  in  the  whole  muscular  apparatus. 
The  diseases  to  wUck  ]guropeans  are  most  subject  are 
dysentery  and  hepatic  attacks.     The    returns    from  thor 
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native  hospitals  for  1874  show  that  chronic  dysentery, 
<liarrb(Bay  anasarca,  and  asthenia  are  the  most  fatal  In 
the  principal  hospital  in  Ceylon,  namely,  the  Maradana 
hospital,  near  Colombo,  oat  of  292  deaths  34  were  from 
chronic  dysentery,  99  from  diarrhoea,  33  from  anasarca, 
and  18  from  asthenia;  in  the  Eandy  hospital,  ont  of  304 
deaths,  14  were  from  chronic  dysentery,  99  from  diarrhoea, 
94  from  anasarca,  and  42  from  asthenia;  in  the  Qalle 
hospital,  ont  of  89  deaths,  4  were  from  chronic  dysentery, 
14  from  diarrhoea,  11  from  anasarca,  and  1  from 
debility. 

Jioadt. — The  policy  of  the  Sinhalese  mlers  of  the 
interior  was  to  exclude  strangers  from  the  hill  conntry. 
Prior  to  the  British  occupation  of  the  Kandyan  territory 
in  1815,  the  only  means  of  access  from  one  district  to 
another  was  by  footpaths  through  the  forests.  The 
Portngueae  do  not  appear  to  have  attempted  to  open  up 
the  country  below  the  hills,  and  the  Dutch  confined  them- 
selres  to  ^e  improvement  of  the  inland  water-communi- 
cations. The  British  (Government  saw  from  the  first  the 
necessity  of  making  roads  into  the  interior  for  military 
purposes,  and,  more  recently,  for  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country.  The  credit  of  opening  up  the  country  is 
dtjKs  mainly  to  the  governor,  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  by  whose 
direction  the  great  military  road  frou)  Colombo  to  Eandy 
was  mad&  Gradually  all  the  military  stations  were  con- 
nected by  broad  tracks,  which  by  degrees  were  bridged  and 
converted  into  good  carriage  roads^  The  governors  Sir 
Henry  Ward  and  Sir  Hercules  Bobinson  recognized  the 
importance  of  giving  the  coffee  planters  every  assistance 
in  opening  up  the  country,  and  the  result  of  their  policy 
is  that  the  whole  of  the  hill  country  is  now  intersected 
by  a  vast  number  of  splendid  roads,  made  at  a  cost  of 
upwards  of  X2000  per  mile.  In  1848  an  ordinance 
was  passed  to  levy  from  every  adult  male  in  the  colony 
(except  Buddhist  priests  and  British  soldiers)  six  days' 
labour  on  the  roads,  or  an  equivalent  in  money.  The  labour 
and  money  obtained  by  this  wise  measure  have  enabled 
the  local  authorities  to  connect  the  Government  highways 
by  minor  roads,  which  bring  every  village  of  importance 
into  communication  with  the  principal  towns.  The 
expenditure  in  1874  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  colony  on 
roads,  streets,  bridges,  and  canals  was,  in  rouhd  numbers, 
£176,000,  of  which  sum  £113,600  was  expended  in  the 
ordinary  maintenance  of  existing  roads.  The  expenditure 
by  the  local  authorities  under  the  road  ordinance  amounted 
in  the  same  year  to  £66,000,  and  by  the  municipalities  of 
Colombo,  Kandy.  and  Galle  to  £23,000. 

Bailwaya. — After  repeated  vain  attempts  by  successive 
governors  to  connect  Colombo  with  the  interior  by  railways. 
Sir  Charles  MacCarthy  successfully  set  on  foot  the  present 
railway  of  76  miles  in  length  from  Colombo  to  Eandy, 
which  is  probably  the  most  prosperous  in  the  world.  It 
was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £1 ,738,483.  The  gross  receipts 
in  1 872  were  £226,000,  and  the  working  expenses  £89,000, 
or  about  38  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings.  A  branch  rail-, 
way  from  Peradeniya  (four  miles  from  Kandy)  to  Navala- 
pitiya,  17  miles  in  length,  has  just  been  completed,  and  a 
line  from  Colombo  to  Moratuwa,  1 1  miles  in  length,  has 
been  commenced ;  the  latter  line  will  probably  be  extended 
to  Kalntara,  distant  26  miles  from  Colombo.  The  line  from 
Colombo  to  Kandy  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  for 
the  engineering  skill  shown  in  its  construction.  The 
ruling  gradient  for  the  first  50  miles  is  1  in  100;  the 
b'ne  then  rises  for  12  miles  with  a  gradient  of'l  in  45 
throughout  and  curves  of  1 0  chains  radius,  to  the  Pera^ 
dcuiya  station,  which  is  1562  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 
The  Navalapltiya  railway  station  is  1913  feet  above  the 
6ea-levol 

Agriculture, — The  Sinhalese  are  more  attached  to  the 


pursuit  of  agriculture  than  any  other  occupation,  and 
although  their  implements  are  of  the  rudest  kind,  and' 
their  processes  the  most  simple,  they  succeed  is  c^tain- 
ing  successive  crops  of  grain  of  good  quality  wherever  they 
can  secure  sufficient  water.  The  chief  culture  in  every 
part  of  the  island  is  that  of  rice,  the  staple  food  of  all  the 
native  races  in  Ceylon. 

Jiiee. — ^In  a  few  places,  where  the  rain-fall  is  abundant, 
rice  cultivation  is  allowed  to  depend  on  the  natural  supply 
of  water,  but  in  most  parts  the  cultivation  is  not  attempted 
unless  there  is  secured  beforehand  a  certain  and  sufficient 
supply,  by  means  of  canals  or  reservoirs.  In  the  hill 
coun^  every  valley  and  open  .plain  capable  of  tillage  is 
made  to  yield  its  crops  of  grain,  and  tiie  steep  sides  of 
the  hiUs  are  cut  into  terraces,  on  which  are  seen  waving 
patches  of  green  rice  watered  by  mountain  streams,  whieb 
are  conducted  by  means  of  channels  ingeniously  carried 
round  the  spurs  of  the  hills  and  along  the  face  of  acclivities, 
by  earthen  water-courses  and  bamboo  aqueducts,  so  as  to 
fertilize  the  fields  below.  These  works  bear  witness  to 
the  patience,  industry,  and  skiU  of  the  Kandyan  villagers. 
Jn  the  low  country  to  the  north  and  east  and  north-west 
of  the  hills,  irrigation  works  of  a  more  expensive  kind 
are  necessary. 

Irrigation. — The  native  rulers  covered  the  whole  face  of 
the  country  with  a  network  of  irrigation  reservoirs,  by  which 
Ceylon  was  enabled  in  ancient  times  to  be  the  great  granarj 
of  Southern' Asia.  Wars,  and  the  want  of  a  strong  hand  to 
guide  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  have  led  to  the  decay  of 
these  ancient  works,  and  large  tracts  of  land,  which  were 
formerly  highly  productive,  have  become  swampy  wastes  or 
dense  forests.  The  remains  of  some  of  the  larger  irriga- 
tion works  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  the 
memorials  of  Ceylon's  former  greatness.  Some  of  the 
artificial  lakes  were  of  great  size.  Mineriya,  formed  bj 
damming  across  the  valleys  between  the  low  hiUs  which 
surround  it  with  an  embankment  60  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
is  at  this  day  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  Another 
with  an  embankment  several  miles  in  length,  the  Kalsp 
wewa,  was  formed  by  damming  back  the  waters  of  the 
Kalaoya,  but  they  have  forced  their  way  through  the  em- 
bankment, and  in  the  ancient  bed  of  the  lake,  or  tank,  are 
now  many  small  villages.  In  connection  with  these  laige 
tanks^were  numerous  canals  and  channels  for  supplyiog 
smaller  tanks,  or  for  irrigating  large  tracts  of  fields. 
Throughout  the  district  of  Nuwarakalawiya  every  viUsge 
has  its  tank.  -The  embankments  have  been  formed  with 
great  skill,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  to  the  utmost 
of  the  slightest  fall  in  the  land ;  but  they  in  common  with 
the  larger  works  had  been  allowed  to-  fall  into  decay,  sod 
weA  being  brought  to  destruction  by  the  evil  practice 
of  cutting  them  every  year  to  irrigate  the  fields.  The 
work  of  restoring  these  embankments  has  at  last  been 
undertaken  by  the  Government  Proper  sluices  wili 
gradually  be  supplied  to  all  the  village  tanks,  and  the  em- 
bankments will  be  raised  and  strengthened  by  the  united 
labour  of  the  villagers  in  proportion  to  their  shares  in  the 
fields  under  the  gamtahawa  system. 

Dry  Grains. — Several  dry  grains  (so  called  as  distin- 
guished from  rice,  which  is  grown  in  water)  are  grown  in 
Ceylon.  These  are  chiefly  koUu,  millet^  kurakkan,  gingele, 
and  pulse  of  various  kinds. 

Tobacco. — Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated  in  various 
parts  of  the  island,  and  the  growth  of  peurticular  places 
such  as  Dumbara  and  Uva,  is  much  prized  for  local  con- 
sumption. The  tobacco  x>l  export  is  grown  in  the  penio- 
sula  of  Jaffna,  where  the  rajah  of  Travancore  has  so 
agent  who  purchases  for  him  direct  from  the  growers.  ,Ths 
exports  of  this  article  in  1850  were  22,176  cwts.,  T8la«d 
at  £20,098,  and  in  1873,  3C,67G  cwts.,  valued  at  £99,I7i 
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Cmtamom, — Oeylon  lias  been  oelebnted  since  the  middle 
il  the  14th  eentuiy  for  its  cinnamon^  and  daring  the 
pttiod  of  the  Dntdi  occnpation  this  spioe  was  the  principal 
irtiele  of  eommefoe;  under  their  role  and  np  to  1832  its 
cohiTation  was  a  Government  monopolj.  Wiik  the  aboli- 
tkn  of  the  monopoly  the  quantity  exported  increased,  but 
^  Tabe  declined.  European  consumers  oontented  them- 
lehes  with  the  cheaper  and  coarser  cassia^  and  the  Oeybn 
producers  then  peeled  the  coarser  and  less  raluable  shoots  6t 
dnnamon  to  compete  with  the  cassia^  till  the  average  price 
in  London,  which  was  5s.  Id.  per  ft  in  1841,  was  reduced 
ia  1857  to  Is.  6d.  per  Ik.  Oaasia  during  this  period  varied 
bom  Is.  1  Jd.  to  6}d.  per  ft.  The  eustoma  returns  give  the 
eqwsts  for  1850  at  664,857  ft,  vaked  at  £64,486,  and  for 
larSat  1,160,754  ft,  valued  at  onlj  £58,037. 

Ccfke. — Tike  most  important  cultivation  is  that  of  coffee, 
•  hnaA  ti  industry  which  since  the  year  1841  has 
•Homed  a  position  of  great  and  ever-increasing  i«ominenoe. 
OoiiM  waa  an  article  of  growth  and  export  from  Oeylon  so 
fv  haek  ••  the  time  of  the  Portugueee,  but  like  the 
iimttmon  it  grew  wild  without  any  atteoupt  at  cultivation. 
IMms  of  it  were  to  be  seen  around  the  Kandyan  villages 
fta  wild  hixurianoe;  and  the  berry,  gathered  before  it  was 
1^  and  imperfecti^  cured,  seldom  possessed  much  flavour, 
nd  «M  lii^tly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  European  eom- 
■Mroei  Coffee  cultivation  on  the  West  Indian  plan  was 
int  commenced  in  1824  by  Sir  B.  Barnes,  then  gover- 
lot  of  Ceylon,  who  hqwd  by  his  example  to  introduce 
cofte-^anting  by  Europeans  into  the  island.  Until  1834, 
homvm,  pnblie  attention  does  not  seem  to'  have  been 
eeeopied  widi  the  subject;  but  in  that  year  tfie  falling  off 
k  the  iupplies  from  other  quartera  brought  a^taEsts  into 
fte  tM;  and  when  hi  1836  the  home  duty  on  East  India 
foflbe  waa  reduoed  to  6d.  per  ft,  a  great  impulse  waa  given 
Id  coffee  planting  in  Ceylon.  During  that  and  the 
loOowiBg  Tear  ^out  7000  acres  of  forest  land  were 
purchased  nr  this  object ;  and  when  at  the  end  of  a  few 
years  it  became  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  soil  and  climate 
of  Oeylon  were  capable  of  yieldii^g^  a  coffee  equal  in  value 
to  most  ldnd%  t^  influx  of  capital  from  England  for 
invertment  in  ihii  new  branch  of  Ceylon  indust^  became 
feiy  gieilb 

Hie  eommiroial  crisis  of  1847  gave  a  check  to  ooffee- 
flsnting  in  the  Island,  and  caused  the  abandonment  of 
•efsral  estates.  But  enforced  economy  induoed  more 
esrefnl  cultivation,  and  the  coffee  enterprise  soon  recovered. 
Iheie  are  now  1,215  coffee  plantationi  of  wluch  800  are 
owned  bj  individual  proprietors,  250  of  whom  reside'  on 
thdr  oiwn  estates,  and  400  more  are  resident  in  the 
Iriand.  The  area  is  estimated  at  250,000  aerea,  of  which 
195,000  are  hi  bearing.  The  exports  from  these  pianta- 
tbns  for  the  coffee  season  ending  10th  Oct.  1874  weie 
850,000  cwts.,  giving  an  average  yidld  from  old  and  new 
ertatea  together  of  a  little  over  4  cwts.  per  acra  Ertatea 
from.  5  to  10  yean  old  probably  yield  about  four  and 
hdf  ewta.  per  acre^  and  older  estates  about  three  and  a 
hdf  dftSL  per  acre.  The  price  for  plantation  coffee  in  the 
London  marketa  in  1845  was  74sl  per  cwt;  it  has 
floetoated  eonaiderably,  and  Went  down  to  50s.  in  1851, 
Int  it  did  not  'rise  much  above  the  price  of  1845  tfll 

1872,  when  it  steadily  rose  till  H  reached  1 39a.  on  Feb.  7th, 

1873.  Land  suitable  for  coffee  is  purchased  from  the 
Qoremment  in  forest  H  waa  fonnerly  sold  in  larce 
Uodcs  at  an  upset  price  of  5s.  an  acre ;  it  is  now  sold  in 
soBTenient  blocks  of  200  acres  or  less  at  an  upset  price 
il  i&l  an  acre ;  no  land,  however,  wliich  is  really  well 
Mifeed  lor  coffee  can  be  obtained  at  less  than  £9  or  £10  an 
un,  and  in  1873  a  bt  of  306  acres  of  forest  land  sold  fc^ 
£18  per  acreit    Tndnding  the  lands  sold  in  small  lots  to 

tiM  Govamment  grained  from  1833  to  1844 


267,373  acres,  and  between  1844  and  1874  693,886  acres; 
the  average  price  per  acre  has  risen  from  10s.  8d.  to 
£2,  128.  4d.  per  acre.  The  exports  of  coffee  in  1850 
were  278,473  cwts.,  valued  at  £609,262,  and  in  1873, 
951,591  cwts.,  valued  at  £4,220,750. 

Tea, — The  cultivation  of  tea  has  recently  been  intro* 
duoed.  A  small  quantity  of  pure  good  tea  is  produced 
annually,  and  finds  a  ready  market  in  the  island.  It  hat 
not  yet  become  an  article  of  export 

(finehoiuL — Cinchona  was  introduced  into  the  hill- 
distriots  of  Ceylon  and  India  from  South  America  in  1860. 
It  was  brought  direct  from  the  forests,  where  it  maintained 
an  inceeeant  atmggle  with  other  trees  for  existence.  After 
patient  and  intelligent  experiment  its  cultivation  has  been 
assured,  and  the  object  of  its  introduction  secured.  There 
is  now  provided  an  abundant  supply  of  the  bark  at  a 
prioe  which  will  secure  to  the  population  at  large  the 
valuable  febrifuge  yielded  by  the  alkaloids  of  cinchona. 

SMffor.-^The  cultivation  of  sugar  was  commenced  in 
1836  near  Eandy,  and  subsequently  hi  several  other 
parts  of  the  island,  but  without  any  permanent  success ; 
the  sugar  grown  in  the  illand  forms  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  annual  consumption.  The  sugar  imported  in  1873^ 
smounted  to  28,956  ewts.,  valued  at  £46,953. 

CoeothmMti. — As  an  investment  for  English  capital  eoco*-^ 
nut  planting  has  not  proved  remunerative.  To  the  native 
cultivator  a  small  cocoa-nut  plantation  a^ioining  his  home- 
stead is  of  tiie  utmost  valuer  as  has  been  already  explained 
under  the he%d  ''palms.*  It  is  estimated  that  the  extent 
of  land,  held  by  Europeans  and  natives^  bearing  ooooft-niit9 
is  250,000  aorea. 

Mtin^fachtrei, — ^The  native  manufactures  are  of  the  moit 
primitive  description.  Coarse  cotton  doth  of  a  strong 
and  sdrvioeable  kind  is  woven  in  rude  looms,  but  the 
looms  are  rapidly  disappearing  with  the  introduetion-ol 
the  cheaper  but  inferior  productions  of  Manchester.  The 
fibre  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  worked  up  in  laige  quantities 
into  oofr  yam  and  cordage,  which  u  admirably  .a&pted  for 
use  in  salt  water.  The  country  trading  veeeels  employ 
no  other  cordage  or  rope  than  this,  and  indeed  the  planks 
of  their  small  veesels  are  held  together  solely  l^  eoii 
yaxn,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  nuL  Cocoa-nut  oQ  is 
expressed  from  the  dried  kernel  of  the  oocoa^nut  in  nattvo 
mms,  which  are  simply  a  rough  mortar  of  wood  or  stone 
in  which  a  heavy  pestle  of  hard  wood  is  made  to  revdve 
by  means  of  a  pafr  of  oxen  at  the  end  of  a  long  pola^ 
secured  by  a  bamboo  to  the  upper  end  of  the  pMtle^ 
the  whole  machine  forming  a  simple  kind  of  lever,  by  the 
action  of  which  the  oil  is  extracted.  Steam-power  is  now 
used  by  European  merchants  in  manufactniin|(  this  cSi 
and  in  preparing  and  pressing  coir  fibre,  and  od  and,eoir 
ha?e  become  important  artidea  of  export  In.  1850  the 
exports  of  cofr  rope,  yam,  d^c,were  39,886  cwts.,  valued 
at  £20,435,  and  in  1873,  65,048  cwts.,  valued  at  £45,363. 
Of  cocoa-nut  oil  the  exports  in  1850  were  32,785  cwte., 
valued  at  £35,035,  and  in  1873,  113,872  cwts.,  of  the 
value -of  £141,8ia 

Trade  amd  XJommeree.-^TbB  trade  of  Ceylon  shows  a  steidy  im- 
provement The  earlieet  retorae  of  impoite  end  exports  are  thoee 
lor  1885,  which  gtre  the  following  iUniree  ^^Importi^  £890,301 ; 
ezporti,  £884,888;  totel,  £510,089.  The  ktest  letoni  show  tbet 
in  1874  the  impo^  end  ezporte  together  were  veined  st  neariy 
ten  mfllions,  ee  egelnst  belt  s  million  in  1820;  that  ii  half  a  oentarv 
ego.    The  iigaree  ere  ee  follows:— 


Tew. 

unpoite. 

Biporla. 

TMtf. 

1885 
1845 
1855 
1806 
1874 

£858,070 
1.496,187 
8,888,191 
5,082,179 
6,880,119 

£199,288 
688,100 
1,974,777 
8,606,167 
4.894.4?7 

£661,844 
8,078,287 
4,803,908 
8,687,880 
9',780,640 

▼.-4f 
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Thtrt  Ikit  been  %  conrwipondiflg  boreaw  In  fha  tonnage  of  ship- 
ping  entered  and  oleered  during  Uie  «me  period.  The  figona  aie 
naioUowa:'^ 

1825  91,085  toniL 

1885  145,182   , 

1845  423,370    „ 

1855  ^ 634,482    „ 

1865   1,150,840    „ 

1874 2,015,168    „ 

With  the  exception  of  a  duty  of  one  8hiUin|;  per  cvt.  on  plom- 
bago.  which  ia  in  lion  of  the  royalty  to  which  the  Crown  was 
tntitted  on  all  plumbago  as  it  came  from  the  pits,  there  are  no 
•sroort  duties;  the  dnty  on  imports  is  five  per  cent  on  the  declared 
Taiue,  with  some  few  exceptions,  such  as  arms,  wines,  apirits,  and 
grain,  which  are  lial>le  to  special  rates ;  paddy,  or  rice  in  hosk,  which 
pays  3d.  a  bushel ;  rice  and  other  grain,  7d.  a  bushel ;  and  machinery, 
paper,  and  a  few  other  articles,  which  are  free. 

iatik8,-'Two  Euslish  banking  companies  and  one  Indian  banic 
hare  branches  in  Ceylon— the  Oriental  Bank  Corroration,  the 
Charterad  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  London,  and  China,  and  the 
Bank  of  Madras^  The  two  chartered  banks,  the  Oriental  and  the 
Chartersd  Mercantile  Babk,  hare  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  of 
Ave  rupees  and  upwards  in  value.  The  Oovemment  in  1855  ^ro 
up  this  privilege,  and  left  the  paper  currency  of  the  island  et^orely 
in  the  hands  of  the  banks^  who  pay  to  the  Oovemment,  in  lieu  of 
•tamp  dnhr,  one  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  average  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation,  and  are  required  to  keep  in  reserve  bullion 
enual  to  one-third  of  their  issues.  The  bank  notes  are  received  at 
all  the  Oovemment  treasuries  throughout  the  isUnd,  but  the  banks 
are  bound  to  redeem  them  with  specie  afte^  a  notice  of  50  days ; 
this  rule  is  only  enforced  when  the  Government  requires  a  remit- 
tance of  specie  at  some  distant  treasury.  The  note  circulation  has 
increased  with  the  general  improvement  in  the  financial  position  of 
Ceylon.  In  1854  it  amounted  to  in31,000,  of  which  £70,000  was 
represented  by  Oovemment  notes  ;  in  1850  it  amounted  to  £93,834, 
in  1854  to  £259,581,  in  18C0  to  £270,979,  and  in  1874  to  £386,089. 
Since  1st  January  1872  the  rupee  has  been  the  sole  standard  of 
Yalue  in  Ceylon,  with  decimal  subdivisions,  irepresented  b^  bronze 
token  pieces,  which  are  taken  as  equivalent  to  y|th  port  of  a  rapee 
«r  5  cents,  rK^  P^^rt  of  a  rupee  or  one  oent,'  fHth  part  of  a  rapee 
OT  half  a  cent,  Awth  part  of  a  rapee  or  a  Quarter  of  a  cent  All 
•ooounts  are  kept  m  rapeee  and  centa.  The  Indian  silver  subsidiary 
coins  are  current, — the  half  rapee  as  50  cents,  the  quarter  rapee  as 
85  cents,  and  the  two  anna  piece  ((th  of  a  rapee)  as  12|  cents.  The 
rupee  is  the  Company's  ailver  rapee  of  India,  of  180  grains  weight 
and  Htha  fineneas. 

Rnmm  and  Expenditun^—TiM  total  revenue  for  1874  was 
£1,241,558,  the  total  expenditure  £1,110,180.  The  principal 
heads  of  revenue  are  customs,  £268,208;  land  sale%  £67,795;  land 
revenue,  £80,822 ;  tolls  on  roads  and  canals,  £41,247 ;  licences  (under 
which  head  is  derived  the  revenue  from  the  Oovemment  monopoly 
of  the  arrack  trade),  £178,305  ;  atampa  (indnding  both  general  and 
poetageV  £105,289,  of  which  about  £20,000  ia  poetal  revenue ;  fines 
Mid  Iprfeiturea,  £8440  ;  aale  of  Oovemment  property,  £133,828,  of 
.  which  about  £70,000  is  derived  from  the  monopoly  on  salt ;  reim- 
Imrsements,  £30,000 ;  interest  on  suitors'  deposits  invested  inlndlan 
Oovemment  securities  and  on  balances  in  England,  £13,600 ;  miscel- 
laneous, £44.633  :  pearl  fishery,  £9524  ;  railway  recelpta,  £221,168. 
Of  the  euatoms  dutiea  about  £150,000  la  derived  from  the  import 
duty  on  grain,  and  of  the  land  revenue  about  £70,000  is  derived  from 
the  tithe  on  grain ;  it  thns  appears  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
revenne  of  the  island  is  derived  from  a  tax  on  the  daily  food  of  the 
people.  In  defence  of  these  burdens  on  food,  it  is  urged  that  the 
importation  of  rice  Is  rendered  necessary,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the 
employment  on  the  coflee  estates  of  immigrant  labourers  from  the 
■outh  of  India,  who  come  over  for  the  conee  season  and  return  to 
India  with  the!r  earnings,  oat  of  which  they  would  contribute 
nothing  to  the  revenne  <of  Ceylon,  if  it  were  not  for  the  tax 
en  their  imported  food ;  and  as  regprdt  th«  tiiha  on  grahi,  that 


thia  is  the  reeerved  rent  of  the  Crown  as  aapreme  landlord.  The 
monopoly  of  the  arrack  trade  yields  about  £170,000.  The  very 
name  of  monopoly  has  an  odious  sound,  but  in  the  instancea  in 
which  it  exists  in  Ceylon  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  mode  of  taxation 
would  be  lest  onpressive,  and,  as  r^ards  the  arrack  monopoly,  then 
can  be  no  doubt  that  its  poaneaBion  by  the  Oovemment  renden 
poeaible  the  exercise  of  an  effectual  check  on  the  abuse  of  this  intoxi- 
cant The  Government  reetricts  distillation  to  certain  licensed 
stills,  which  are  left  free  to  sell  the  spirit  wholesale  in  open  market, 
but  the  right  to  retail  is  granted  only  to  certain  persons  and  certain 
taveraa  This  right  is  sold  by  auction  from  year  to  year  to 
taveruB  or  groups  of  tavems,  which  are  bound  to  retail  pore  arrack 
at  not  more  than  a  certain  price  named  in  the  conditiona,  and  are 
subjected  to  stringent  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  drankenneaa 
ami  the  maintenance  of  order.  In  the  management  of  this  mono- 
poly, revenue  is  a  secondary  consideration,  and  taverns  are  onl^ 
allowed  where  they  are  absolutely  required,  t&at  is,  whore  their 
place,  if  they  were  not  allowed,  would  be 'supplied  by  the  illicit 
aale  of  arrack.  The  proper  management  of  this  monopolv  has 
received  much  attention  from  the  present  governor.  Sir  W.  H. 
Oregory,  and  he  has  been  carefUl  to  enforce  the  observance  of  tha 
principles  which  have  alwavs  been  supposed  to  govern  this  question. 
The  monopolv  of  salt  has  been  from  time  immemorial  in  the  hands 
of  the  sovereign,  and,  as  it  prevails  in  Ceylon,  is  common  to  sverw 
country  in  the  East ;  it  seems  to  be  the  only  ex|)edient  by  which 
to  obtain  a  minimum  of  taxation  from  claases  incapable  of  bearing 
in  any  other  ahape  an  equitable  abare  of  the  public  burdena.  8alt  in 
produced  at  about  lOd.  nor  cwt  and  ibid  at  4s.  8d.  per  cwt. 

The  principal  heads  of  expenditure  are  as  follows  : — ^larift  and 
office  charses,  £354,761  ;  pensions,  £41,000;  revenue  aerviee^ 
£24,000;  bospitals,  £16,000;  eduoation,  £14,600;  police  and 
iail%  £80,700 ;  works  and  buildings,  £24,000 ;  r^ada,  etreat% 
bridges,  and  oanals,  £185,800;  mihtary  expenditure,  £124,687. 
The  returns  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Oovemment,  as 
given  above^  do  not  re|fresent  the  whole  of  the  public  revenue  and 
expenditore  of  the  island ;  there  have  to  be  added  the  retnma  firom 
the  mnnioipalitiea  and  the  local  boards  by  which  the  road  tas  is 
ooUeoted.    These  figuree  are  as  follows  for  the  year  1874 : — 

KevMML         BxpM41t«iek 

Colombo  Municipality £38,961  £38,708 

Oalle  „  7,057  6,100 

Kandy  „  11,766  14,648 

Provincial  Road  Oommitteea— 

Weatera  Province 85,087  28,468 

Korth. Western  Proviuoe...       9,218  6,180 

Southern  „      ...       9,554  8,048 

Eastern  „      ...       5,198  4,850 

Northern  „      ...      7,117  8,9'ia 

Central  „      ...     16,937  0,818 

Korth^^entral         „      ...       2,635  1,888 

Total, £148,519         £12^478 

The  returns  of  rsvenue  firom  1856  to  the  preaent  time  diov  n 
steady  and  rapid  increase,  and  are  a  fahr  indication  of  the  gnst 
advance  which  Ceylon  is  making.  The  revenue  in  1858  was 
£504,174;  it  roae,  year  by  year,  till  it  reached  £767,100  in  1880. 
and  in  1865  it  amounted  to  £978,462;  it  then  (ell  aomewhat 
owinff  to  the  cession  by  the  Oovemment  to  the  mnnidraditiss  of 
oertaUi  sources  of  revenue,  but  it  roee  in  1870  to  £1,091,606.  in  1871 
to  £1,121,679,  in  1872  to  £1,174,698,  and  in  1873  to  £1,290,918. 
The  revenue  for  1874  in  reality  exceeded  that  ct  1878,  thonrii  it 
ia  only  given  as  £1.241,558,  which  ia  the  equivalent  of  rnpeas 
1,82,43,288  at  la  10|<t.>  «t  which  the  rapee  is  rated  In  theaoooonte 
for  1874,  whereas  in  the  previous  year  it  waa  rated  at  2a. 

Tennenf  s  Ct^hn,  2  vqU.  2d  ed.  1859  ;  Aport$  to  Oytas  geaern. 
wuni  bv  SnrviM  T§nurm  Commiuicnfr^  1870-1878  |  Ceylon  Oovsnw 
ment  Blus  Book,  1874,  and  OamiU^  1875 ;  Childen'a  iWt  DieHmarWrn 
1875 ;  Pergaaon*8  CtyUm  Dirtdory,  1875  (J.  F.  D.) 


CHABLIS,  A  town  of  Fcanoe,  on  the  Serayor  Serein,  in 
tiie  department  of  Tonne,  10  miles  east  ot  Anzerre.  It 
iias  a  chnrch,  St  Martin,  of  the  13th  century,  which  is 
dassod  among  the  historical  monuments  of  France ;  and 
U  gives  its  name  to  a  celebrated  white  wine  produced  in 
the  neighbouring  vineyards,  of  which  the  most  esteemed 
are  Clos,  Valmnr,  Vaudesir,  Bougereau,  and  Mont  de  Milieu. 
Population  in  1872,  2270. 

CHA6RIAS,  a  celebrated  Athenbn  general,  who  first 
assumed  the  command  about*  the  year  392  B.a  He  defeated 
the  Spartans  at  iEgina  (388),,  and  again  at  Kazos  (37G). 
W\Xh  Iphicrates  and  Caltistratus  he  commanded  at  Corcyra, 


and  repulsed  Epaminondas  before  the  walls  of  Corintli. 
In  366,  together  with  Oallistratus,  he  was  accused  of 
treachery  in  advising  the  surrender  of  Oropus  to  the  The* 
bans,  and  was  then,  it  is  said,  defended  by  Plata  His 
unpopularity  on  account  of  this  cfaaige,  and  also  on  ne- 
count  of  his  ostentation  and  Inzuriousness,  led  him  to 
accept  a  foreign  command  under  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  had  revolted  from  the  Persians.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Social  War  ^367),  he,  however,  joined  Chares  in 
the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  At  the  siege  of  Cfaioa. 
Ids  ship  was  disabled,  but  he  refused  to  flee,  and  fell  fighting 
bravely.    He  waa  famous  for  the  invention  of  a  manceavnw 
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which  conikted  in  receiTing  a  charge  on  the  left  knee,  with 
the  Bpean  of  the  front  ranks  poioted  against  the  enemj 
aod  the  shields  resting  on  the  groand. 

CH/LD£BTON,  Laukvicb  (1536-1640X  a  Pnritan 
dirine^  was  bom  at  Lees  Hull,  in  the  parish  of  Oldham, 
LsQcashire,  September  14,  1536,  being  the  second  son  of 
Edmand  CSiaderton,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  familj,  and 
a  zealous  Catholic  Under  the  tuition  of  Laurence  Vanx, 
a  priest,  he  became  an  admirable  scholar.  Li  1562  he 
entered  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where,  after  a  short 
time^  he  formally  joined  the  Established  Church,  and  was, 
in  coQseqnence,  inherited  bj  his  father.  Li  1567  he 
wss  elected  a  fellow  of  his  coHege,  and  subsequently  he 
was  chosen  lecturer  of  8t  Clement's  Church,  Cambridge, 
iHiere  he  preached  to  admiring  audiences  for  many  yeara 
So  great  was  his  repntation  that  when  Sir  Walter  Mildmay 
lefoonded  Emmanuel  College  in  1584,  he  chose  Chaderton 
for  the  first  master,  and  on  his  expressing  some  reluctance, 
declared  that  if  he  would  not  accept  fhe  office,  the  founda- 
tion should  not  go  on.  Li  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James  L  Chaderton  was  appointed  one  A  the  fi^e  dlTines 
for  managing  the  cause  of  the  Puritans  at  the  Hampton 
Court  eonferenoe-;  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  translators 
of  the  BU>lei  In  1613  he  was  created  D.D.  At  this 
period  he  made  prorision  for  twelve  fellows  and  aboye 
forty  scholars^  in  Emmanuel  College.  Fearing  that  he 
aigikt  have  a  anceevor  who  held  Arminian  doctrines,  he 
rei^Siied  the  mastership  in  fayonr  of  Dr  Freston,  but 
soniredhim,  and  lived  also  to  see  the  coDege  presided 
ever  suocessiTely  by  Dr  Bancroft  and  Dr  Holdsworth.  He 
died  November  1540  in  the  second  month  of  his  lOSth 
year,  according  to  his  biographer  Dr  Dillingham.  Dr 
Uiaderton  published  a  sermon  preached  at  St  P^nl's  Cross 
io  1578,  snd  a  treatise  of  his  On  JuOiftcatUm  was  printed 
by  Anthony  Tli\yaiusy  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden. 
Someoiher  worfci  by  him  on  theological  subjects  remain 
la  manuscript 

GHiERONEIA,  a  Bceotian  town  attnated  on  the  Ther- 
nodoo,  a  tributary  of  the  CephiBsus,  on  a  plain  which 
VBs  on  tlie  borders  of  Fhock,  and  was  on  the  natural 
mate  tat  an  army  invading  Boeotia  on  that  side.  It  is 
eriebtated  in  history  aa  the  scene  of  three  great  battlea. 
la  the  first  (447  &a)  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  the 
BoDotiaos;  in  the  second  (388  &a)  PhOip  defeated  the 
eonfederate  forces  of  the  Athenians  and  Bosotiana ;  and  in 
the  third  (86  a  a)  Sulla  defeated  the  generals  of  Mithri- 
dstea  A  eoloanl  lion  lately  excavated  near  the  site  of  the 
aodem  Ki^uma  marks  the  grave  of  the  Boeotians  who 
feu  in  tiie  second  of  these  engagements,  and  in  the  village 
tiMlf  are  some  remains  of  the  ancient  citadel,  the  Petrachus, 
tod  a  theatre  excavated  out  of  the  rock  on  which  the  citadel 
vas  I  jiH.    Ch«roneia  vras  the  birthplace  of  FlutarcL 

CHAITINCH  (FrmgiUa  calebt),  a  Conirostral  Bird, 
belooging  to  the  family  FringiUidm  or  Finches,  and  distin- 
guished, in  the  male  sex,  by  the  deep  greyish  blue  of  its 
crown  feathers,  the  sulphur  yellow  of  its  rump,  the  white 
of  the  wing  coverts,  so  disposed  as  to  form  two  conspic- 
BOOB  bars,  and  the  reddish  brown  passing  into  vinous  red  of 
the  throat  and  breast  The  female  is  less  conspicuous  in 
ite  cdoaring  than  the  male,  and  the  young  males  resemble 
the  females  until  after  the  first  autumn  moult,  when  thev 
graduaDy  assume  the  plumage  of  their  sex.  The  chaffinch 
breeds  wiy  in  the  season,  and  its  song  may  often  be  heard 
hi  February.  Its  nest,  which  is  a  model  of  neatness  and 
ffmaUUj,  it  builds  on  trees  and  bushes,  preferring  such 
m  sre  overgrown  with  moss  and  lichens.  It  is  chiefly 
cenmoeed  of  moss  and  woo^  lined  internally  with  grass, 
voq(  feathers,  and  whatever  soft  material  the  locality 
•ffordsL  Hie  outside  consists  of  moss  and  lichens^  and 
•oeording  to  Selby,  **  \t  always  acoovdaot  with  the  par> 


ticnlar  colour  of  its  situation.*  When  built  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns  the  nest  is  somewhat  slovenly  and 
untidy,  being  often  composed  of  biu  of  dirty  straw,  piecea 
of  paper  and  bkckened  moss;  in  one  instance,  near  Glasgow, 
the  author  of  the  BirdU  of  tks  WeH  of  ScoUand  found 
several  postage-stamps  thus  employed.  It  lays  four  or  fiva 
eggs  of  a  pale  purplish  bu£^  streaked  and  spotted  with 
purplish  red.  In  spring  the  chaffinch  is  destructive  to 
early  flowers,  and  to  young  radishes  and  turnips  just  aa 
they  appear  above  the  suriace ;  in  summer,  however,  it 
feeds  principally  on  insects  and  their  larva,  while  in  autumn 
and  winter  its  food  conAti  of  grain  and  other  seeds.  On 
the  Continent  of  Europe  the  chaffinch  is  a  favourite 
songbird,  especially  in  Germany,  where  a  cow  haa  been 
known  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  one  of  theee  birds,  and 
where  great  attention  is  paid  to  its  training.  Its  notes  are 
clear  and  powerful,  and,  according  to  Bechstein,  ''seem 
almost  to  approach  to  worda.*  The  chaffinch  is  found 
throughout  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  and  haa  been 
observed  as  far  weet  as  the  Atoresi  It  is  resident  all  the 
year  in  the  warmer  parts  of  this  area,  but  migrates  south- 
ward from  Northern  Europe  on  the  approach  of  winter.  It 
was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  females  only  migrated, 
and  LinnttUB  named  the  species  Calebs,  or  **  bachelor,*  in 
allusion  to  this  alleged  desertion  of  the  males  by  their 
maiee,  which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  take  place. 

CHAGRES,  a  seaport  of  Colombia,  in  the  state  ol 
Panama,  situated  on  Uie  northern  side  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Pauanu^  about  12  milea  W.&W.  of  Colon  or  Aspinwall,  al 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  its  own  name.  Before  the  opening 
of  the  railway  between  Panama  and  Aspinwall  in  1855  it 
was  a  place  of  very  considerable  importance ;  but  it  has 
now  sunk  into  a  very  decadent  and  dilapidated  condition^ 
and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  mainly  negroes  or  half-castes, 
only  amount  to  about  1000.  The  period  of  its  greateat 
prosperity  coincides  with  the  great  emigration  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Califomian  gold-fields,  and  the  dif 
trict  on  the  left  aide  of  the  river  'is  still  known  as  ths 
American  towa  The  chief  facts  in  its  history  are  its 
destruction  by  the  buccaneers  in  1671  and  its  capture  by 
the  Engliah  under  Admiral  Vernon  in  1740. 

CHALCEDON,  or  rather  Calchbdoit,  an  ancient 
maritime  town  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  called  alao 
Prooerastis  and  Colpusa,  almost  directly  opposite  Bjnxk* 
tium,  to  the  south  of  the  present  town  of  Scutari.  II 
was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Megara,  on  a  sits  so 
obviously  inferior  to  that  which  was  within  their  view  on 
the  opposite  shore,  that  it  received  from  the  oracle  the  name 
of  "The  City  of  the  Blind.*  In  its  early  history  it  shared  ths 
fortunes  of  Bysantium,  was  taken  by  the  satrap  Otanes, 
vacillated  long  between  the  Laoed»monian  and  the  Athenian 
interest,  and  at  last  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of 
Bithynia,  by  the  bst  of  whom  it  was  bequeathed  to  ths 
Romans.  It  was  taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  Mithridates, 
but  it  recovered  during  the  empire,  and  in  451  ▲.D.  was 
the  seat  of  the  Fo::rth  General  Council,  which  condemned 
the  Monophysites.  It  fell  under  the  repeated  attacks  of  ths 
barbarian  hordes,  who  crossed  over  after  having  ravaged 
Byzantium,  and  it  furnished  an  encampment  t6  ths 
Persians  under  Chosroes  for  about  ten  years  after  616, 
Its  ruin  was  completed  by  the  Turks,  who  used  it  as  a 
quarry  from  which  to  draw  ths  building  materials  for 
Constantinopla  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  villags 
of  Kadi  Kcui,  or  "  Village  of  the  Judge,*  which  contains  a 
number  of  fine  villas  and  a  large  Boman  Catholic  cathedraL 
At  a  short  distance  to  the  south  are  the  ruins  of  Ptoteichon. 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Pandik,  where  Belisarius  is  said  to 
have  lived  in  retirement  A  plain  in  the  nei^bouihood 
affords  camping  ground  for  ths  caravans  after  thej  IssTf 
QmtoxL 
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OHALCia    See  EcnoA* 

OHALDEA.    See  Babylonia,  toL  iiL  p.  18S. 

CHALK  (AQg.-Saz.  eecUc;  Let  calx,  lime),  an  earthy 
limestone  of  the  Upper  Oretaoeona  gtonp  of  rocka.  It  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  from  2*4  to  2*6,  is  rough  to  the  toach, 
is  friable,  and  presents  an  nneven  fractore;  it  has  an  insipid 
taste,  and  adheres  slightlj  to  the  tongae ;  it  is  osoally 
white,  and  imparta  ita  eoloor  to  surfaces  orer  which  it  is 
nibbed.  On  microsbopicsl  examination,  chalk  is  found  to 
eonsist  in  the  main  of  the  minote  ahellB  of  Foraminifera. 
In  addition  to  cdcium  carbonate^  chalk  usually  contains 
about  5  per  oent  of  water,  with  some  free  sOlca  and 
f errio  oxide,  besides  minor  impurities.  The  red  Tarieties 
of  chalk  may  contain  as  much  as  9*28  per  e^nt.  of  silica, 
9*6  per  cent  of  ferric  oxide,  and  1  *42  per  cent  of  alumina 
(Olapham,  Cham.  Ifewt,  1862,  toL  vi.  p.  313.)  Some 
of  the  red  chalk  of  Norfolk  girea,  wh&a  treated  with 
aoids,  an  arffillaeeous  residue,  which  when  air-dried  has  a 
weight  equu  \o  9*3  per  cent  that  of  the  chalk  taken, 
and  has  been  found  on  analysis  to  consist  of  water, 
ferrie  oxide,  and  alumina,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
magnesia  and  potash  (Churchy  Chewi,  Hfnn^  1875,  Yd. 
zxxL  p.  199.) 

The  flooding  of  streams  that  flow  dirough  chalky  ground 
Ss  almost  unknown,  since  chalk  is  Tery  porous,  and  will 
when  dry  take  up  nearly  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  water 
i(Ansted  and  If  iUer) ;  and  in  some  dirtriets  where  chalk  is 
'.the  Burfacenrock,  the  heaTiest  showers  are  absorbed  as  soon 
m  they  falL  During  the  summer  months,  howerer,  most 
of  the  rainlsll,  penetratea  only  a  few  feet  downwards, 
and  is  consequently  imbibed  by  vegetation  or  eraponted ; 
iix  though  chalk  is  highly  absorlHMit,  its  fine  and  dose 
texture  does  not  allow  of  the  free  permeation  of  water. 
Oocastonally,  lower-lying  beds  of  chalk  have  been  drained, 
whilst  higher  levels  have  remained  charged  with  moisture. 
The  drcuktion  of  water  in  chalk  strata  la  4ue^  in  fitet^  not 
so  much  to  general  percolation  in  the  mass,  as  to  its  flow 
either  throv^  fissures  or,  as  in  the  case  of  deep  seated  and 
but  little  disturbed  and  creviced  beds,  along  planM  of 
stratification.  As  a  storehouse  of  water  the  chalk  formation 
is  of  great  importance,  the  artesian  wells  of  London  and 
many  other  placea  bdng  supplied  directly  or  indirectly 
from  it  Where  chalk  forms  the  surface  of  the  land,  the 
yield  of  water  mi^  be  very  large^  as  at  the  Tr^  cutting 
of  the  Korth-Weetem  Bailway,  where  it  amounted  to 
upwards  of -a  million  gallons  a  day.  ChaDc  is  mucb  used 
m  a  dressing  for  land  deficient  in  linM,  and  is  of  ^Moial 
Tslue  where  'the  soQ  oonsists  of  a  stiff  wet  day.  The 
effect  of  the  addition  of  chalk  is  to  render  the  soil  better 
able  to  retain  moisture,  and  to  improve  its  texture.  It  is 
genersUy  most  efficacious  when  used  in  moderate  quantity 
every  six  or  seven  years.  The  renewd  of  the  supply  of 
chalk  is  necessary  owing  to  its  removd  from  the  surface  l^ 
solution  and  by  the  undermining  action  of  earthworms. 
The  chalk  is  not  ploughed  into  the  land  tiU  it  has  been 
axposed  to  frost,  which  breaks  it  up  into  small  squarish 
frsgmentSb  In  the  lincdnshire  wolds,  the  process  of 
ehdking,  in  coi\{unction  with  boning  and  manuring,  haa 
brought  about  a  great  improvement  in  the  soil  In 
Dorsotihire  the  land  is  bsudly  chalked  once  in  twenty 
yeara.  The  chalk  is  spread  on  the  ground  in  large  lumps, 
which  crumble  down  under  the  influence  of  the  weathmr ; 
or  it  may  be  burnt  and  applied  as  limei  For  sandy  sdls, 
oa  which  it  acta  as  a  cement,  chalk  ia  beat  adapted  when 
marly  in  character.  On  poor  chalky  ground,  the  adn- 
f oin  {OmArfckU  ^atipa),  a  plant  which  flourishea  in  calcareous 
soOs  and  is  an  exoeUent  fodder  for  cattle,  has  been  culti- 
vated wiUi  great  success;  and  the  herbage  of  the  chdk 
downa  of  Sussex,  Wilts,  and  oUisr  ooantiea  of  England, 
affords  good  pasture  for  dieep. 


Chalk  is  employed  medicinally  as  an  anUcid  and  mild 
astringent,  dther  done,  or  together  with  other  astringeni^ 
or  combined  with  mercury  as  hydrargyrum  cum  ertta^  bat 
never  in  the  crude  state.  Aa  none  of  the  adts  it  fonna 
is  purgative,  it  is  a  vduable  remedy  in  diarrhcea. 
Bztemalty,  prepared  chalk  is  used  as  a  desncant,  and  as  a. 
protective  application  for  ulcers  and  bums,  and  in  inter^ 
trigo  and  other  affections  of  the  skin.  When  taken  for  a. 
prolonged  period,  chalk  is  apt  to  form  concretions  in  the 
stomach,  for  want  of  add  suffident  to  dissolve  it 

Ciialk  is  rarely  hard  enough  to  be  used  in  any  kind  of 
building.  When  burnt  to  lime  it  aervea  the  same  puiposea 
as  stone  lime,  but  on  account  of  its  more  rapid  abeorptioa 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  is  not  so  fit  for  generd  use  aa  the 
latter,  except  when  fresh  from  the  kiln.  Chdk  la 
employed  in  the  manufaoture  of  oements  and  of  carbonate 
of  8oda«  in  the  preparatioli  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  in 
many  other.  diemi<al  prooessea ;  also  for  making  paint^ 
oriiyona,  and  tooth*powder.  WhUing  at  SpcmM  wUtt^ 
used  to  pdish  ijUms  and  metal,  is  purified  chalk  prepared 
by  triturating  common  chalk  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,, 
which  is  then  decanted  and  allowed  to  depoait  the  findy* 
divided  partidea  it  holda  in  auapension. 

Black  eAott  or  dra^pmg  tlaiei»  a  aoft  caibooaoeona 
schiat,  whidi  givea  a  Uadc  atrsak,  so  that  it  can  be  used 
for  drawing  or  writing  Brmm  dkaOt  ia  a  kind  ol  umhec: 
ig#i  ilbtt  or  rstfcBfii  an  impure  earthy  variety  of  hmmatlt^ 
JVsim4  dtoft  ia  a  soft  variety  of  steatite,  a  hydrated  ailicate 
of  magnesinnL 

See  J.  ^Mtwibli,  Th$  Waitr^lmrtM  Strata  ^  ZMHtoa,  p.  ST^ 

S.  (London,  1861) :  J.  A  Oerks  ia  Jomn,  Sen.  Jgrk.  Ac,  toL 
pi  881  (1851) ;  Odid,  JMM  AiricuUur§  ii  1800  aid  ISSU 
pi  61  (Loodoo,  180S). 

CHALLOKEB,  Biobaxd  (1691-1781),  an  smiasn^ 
Roman  Catholic  prelate,  bom  at  Lewes,  Sussex,  29tk 
September  1691.  After  the  death  of  hia  father,  who  waa 
a  rigid  Diasenter,  his  mother  aought  refuge  with  some 
Roman  Catholie  fMnilies,  the  consequence  beiog  that  the 
son  waa  brought  up  in  their  religion,  chiefly  at  the  aeat  of 
Mr  Hdman  at  Warkworth,  Korthamptonahire,  where  the 
Rev.  John  Coiher,  a  cdebrated  controversialiat,  officiated 
aa  diaplain.  In  1704  he  was  sent  to  the  English  CoD^ 
at  Douay,  where  he  waa  ordained  a  prieat,  took  his  d^greea 
In  divinity,  and  waa  appointed  prof easor  in  that  fs^lty. 
In  1730  he  was  sent  on  the  English  mission  and  stationed 
in  London,  The  oontroversid  treatises  that  he  now 
publidied  in  lapid  snccesdon  attracted  much  attentiott, 
particularly  hia  Catholie  Chridum  Inttrueted,  which  waa 
prefaced  by  a  witty  reply  to  Dr  Conyeia  MiddletonV 
Letter  from  Rome,  Aomng  on  exatit  eowformitji  hdimeei^ 
Popery  and  Paganiem.  Middleton  ia  add  to  have  been 
ao  irr&ated  that  he  endeavoured  to  put  the  pend  laws 
in  force  againat  hia  antagonist,  who  prudently  withdrew 
from  Loi^on  ontil  the  commotion  aubaided.  On  29th 
January  1741,  Cbalkmer  was  raised  to  the  episct^ 
dignity  at  Hammeramith,  by  the  title  of  bishop  of  Ddmi^ 
in  partSbue  inJIdHimm,  and  nominated  coadjutor,  eumfme 
eueceeiiome,  to  Bishop  Petre,  Vicar- Apoatolio  of  ^e  London 
fiistrict  Accordingly,  on  the  decease  of  that  prelate  in 
1708,  Challoner  succeeded  to  the  Yicariate-Apoetolie.  He 
resided  prindpally  in  London,  but  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  the  country  during  the  "  No  Popery  '  riots  of  178(1 
Soon  afterwards  he  died,  on  January  12,  1781,  and  waa 
buried  at  Milton,  Berkahire.  Biihop  Challoner  waa  the 
author  of  nnmeroua  oontroversid  and  devotiond  woric^ 
which  have  been  frequently  reprinted  and  translated  into 
various  languagea.  He  compiled  the  Oardem  of  the  3o^ 
which  continuea  to  thia  day  to  be  the  most  popular  manulof 
devotion  amon^  EngUsh-speaking  Roman  Coolies;  and  he 
revised  an  editum  of  the  Douay  vecaioo  of  the  Sd^tmse 
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<1 749-50),  correcting  the  laDgnAge  and  ortliograpby,  which 
in  many  plaoee  had  become  obsolete.  Of  hia  historical 
works  the  most  Taluable  is  one  which  was  intended  to  be  a 
Boman  Catholic  antidote  to  Foxe's  well-known  martyr- 
oology.  It  is  entitled  Mem/oirt  of  Missionary  Priests  and 
tiktr  CatMieh  of  both  Sexes  who  sufered  Death  or 
Imprisonment  in  England  on  account  of  their  Religion,  from 
4ks  fear  1577  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  2  toU 
174 1 ;  reprinted  in  1 803.  Bishop  Challoner  also  published 
anonymonaly,  in  1745,  the  lives  of  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  saints,  under  the  title  of  Britannia  Sancku 

CHALMERS,  Alixamdib  (1759-1834),  was  bom  in 
Abecdeen.  He  was  educated  as  a  doctor,  but  gave  up  thia 
profeasion  for  literature.  His  first  productions  were  con- 
tributions to  London  periodicals,  and  he  was  for  some  time 
editor  of  the  Morning  Heraid,  Besides  editions  of  the 
^rorika  of  Shakespeare,  Beattie^  Fielding,  Johnson,  Warton, 
TOpi^  Qibbon,  Bolingbroke,  and  others,  he  published  A 
General  Biographical  Dictionary  in  32  toIs.  (1812-1817) ; 
a  &losaary  to  Shakspeare  ;  an  edition  of  Shakspeare ;  and 
the  British  Essayists^  commencing  with  the  Tatler  and 
ending  with  the  Observer,  with  biographical  and  historical 
pre£sces  and  a  general  index. 

CHALMERS,  Oeobob  (1742-1825),  an  antiquarian 
and  political  writer  of  considerable  eminence,  was  bom 
^  Fochabers,  a  Tillage  in  the  county  of  Moray,  in  the 
jear  1742.  His  father,  James  Chahners,  was  a  grandson 
of  George  Chalmers  of  Fittensear,  a  small  estate  in  the 
parish  of  Lhanbryde^  now  St  Andrews-Lhanbryde,  in 
ihib  same  county,  possessed  by  the  main  line  of  the  family 
fmm  about  the  bc^uning  of  the  17th  to  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century.  After  completiug  the  usual  course  at  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  young  Chalmers  studied  law  in  Edin- 
Imigh  for  several  years.  Two  uncles  on  the  father's  side 
having  settled  in  America,  he  visited  Maryland  in  1763, 
with  XhB  view,  it  is  said,  of  assisting  to  recover  a  tract  of 
land  of  some  extent  about  which  a  dispute  had  arisen, 
and  was  in  this  way  induced  to  commence  practice  as  a 
lawyer  at  Baltimore,  where  for  a  time  he  met  with  much 
succeaa.  Having,  however,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Eoyalist  party  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war 
of  Independence,  he  found  it  expedient  to  abandon 
his  professional  prospects  in  tho  New  World,  and  return 
to  his  native  country.  For  the  losses  he  had  sustained  as 
a  c(4onist  he  received  no  compensation,  and  several  years 
i^lapeed  before  he  obtained  an  appointment  that  placed 
him  in  a  state  of  comfort  and  independence. 

In  the  meantime  Chalmers  applied  himself  with  great 
diligence  and  assiduity  to  the  investigation  of  the  history 
and  establishment  of  the  English  colonies  in  North  America; 
and  enjoying  free  access  to  the  state  papers  and  other 
docomenta  preserved  among  what  were  then  termed  tho 
plantation  records,  he  became  possessed  of  much  important 
information.  His  work  entitled  Political  Annals  of  the 
present  United  Colonies  from  their  Settlement  to  the  Peace 
ef  1763,  4to,  London,  1780,  was  to  have  formed  two 
volumes ;  but  the  second,  which  should  ha>e  contained  tho 
period  between  1688  and  1763,  never  appeared.  The  first 
volume,  nowever,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  traces  the  original 
settlement  of  the  different  American  colonies,  and  the 
progressive  changes  in  their  constitutions  and  forms  of 
government  as  affected  oy  the  state  of  public  affairs  in  the 
parent  kingdom.  Independently  of  its  value  as  being 
compiled  *from  original  documenta,  it  bears  evidence  of 
gnat  research,  and  has  been  of  essential  benefit  to  later 
writen.  Continuing  his  researches,  he  next  gave  to  the 
worid  An  Estimate  of-  the  Comparative  Strength  of  Britain 
4ming  the  PresaU  and  Four  Preceding  Reigns,  Loud. 
1782,  which  passed  through  several  editions.  At  length,  in 
Aaguat  1786,  Chalmers,  whose  sufferings  as  a  Royalist 


must  have  strongly  recommended  him  to  tho  QovemmenI 
of  the  day,  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  committee  of 
Privy  Council  on  matters  relating  to  trade,  a  situation  which 
he  retained  till  his  death  in  1825,  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
years.  As  his  official  duties  made  no  great  demands  on  his 
time,  he  had  abundant  leisure  to  devote  to  lus  favourite 
studies, — ^the  antiquities  and  topography  of  Scotland 
having  thenceforth  special  attractions  for  his  busy  pen 

Besides  biographiod  sketches  of  De  Foe,  Sir  John  Davica^ 
Allan  Ramsay,  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  Churchyard,  and  others, 
prefixed  to  editiona  of  their  respective  works,  Chalmers 
wrote  a  life  of  Paine,  the  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
which  he  published  under  the  assumed  name  of  Francis 
Oldys,  A.M.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  a  life 
of  Rnddiman,  in  which  considerable  light  is  thrown  on  the 
state  of  literature  in  Scotland  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
last  century.  His  life  of  Queen  Mary,  in  two  quarto 
volurses,  was  first  published  in  1818.  It  is  founded  on  a 
MS.  left  by  Whitaker  the  historian  of  Manchester;  but 
Chalmers  informs  us  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  rewrite 
the  whole.  The  history  of  that  ill-fated  queen  occupied 
much  of  hia  attention,  and  his  last  work,  A  Detection  of  the 
Love-Letters  lately  attributed  in  Hugh  CamphdCe  work  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  is  an  exposure  of  an  attempt  to 
represent  as  genuine  some  fictitious  letters  said  to  have 
passed  between  Maiy  and  Bothwell,  which  had  fallen 
into  deserved  oblivion.  In  1797  app«u^  his  Apology  for 
the  Believers  in  the  Shakespeare  Papers  which  were  exhibited 
in  Norfolk  Street,  followed  by  other  tracts  on  the  same 
subject  These  contributions  to  the  literature  of  Shakespeare 
are  full  of  curious  matter,  but  on  the  whole  display  a  great 
waste  of  erudition,  in  seeking  to  show  that  papers  which 
had  been  proved  forgeries  might  nevertheless  have  been 
genuine.  Chalmers  also  took  part  in  the  Junius  controversy, 
and  in  The  A  uthor  of  Junius  A  seertained,  from  a  Concatena- 
tion  of  Circumstances  amounting  to  Moral  Dem^mstratton, 
Lond.  1817,  8vo,  sought  to  fix  the  authorship  of  the  cele- 
brated letters  on  Hugh  Boyd.  In  1824  he  published  The 
Poetical  Remains  of  some  of  the  Scottish  Kings,  now  first 
collected ;  and  the  same  year  he  edited  and  presented  as  a 
contribution  to  the  Bannatyne  Club  Robene  and  Makyns 
and  the  Testament  of  Crestnd,  by  Robert  Henryson,  Hia 
political  writings  are  equally  numerous.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  Collection  of  Treaties  between  Great  Britain 
and  other  Powers,  Lond.  1790,  2  vols.  8vo;  Vindication 
of  the  Privileges  of  the  People  in  respect  to  the  Constitutional 
Right  of  Free  Discussion,  kc,  Lond.  1796,  8vo,  published 
anonymously;  A  Chronological  account  of  Commerce  and 
Coinage  in  Great  Britain  from  the  Restoration  till  1810, 
Lond.  1810,  8vo ;  Opinions  of  Eminent  Lawyers  on  various 
points  of  English  Jurisprudence,  chiefly  concerning  the 
Colonies,  Fisheries,  and  Commerce  of  Great  Britain,  Lond. 
1814,  2  vols.  8vo;  Comparative  Views  of  the  &tate  of  Great 
Britain  before  and  since  the  War,  Lond.  1817,  8va 

But  Chalmers's  greatest  work  is  his  Caledonia,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1807,  and  is  introductory  to  the  otheia.  II 
b  divided  into  four  books,  treating  successively  of  the 
Roman,  the  Pictish,  the  Scottish,  and  the  Scoto-Saxon 
periods,  from  80  to  1306  a.d.  In  these  we  are  presented, 
in  a  condensed  form,  with  an  account  of  the  people,  the 
language,  and  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  as  well  as 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  state  of  Scotland  during 
the  first  thirteen  centuries  of  our  era.  Unfortunately  the 
chapters  on  the  Roman  period  are  entirely  marred  by  the 
author's  having  accepted  as  genuine  Bertram's  forgery  Ds 
Situ  BritannicB;  but  otherwise  his  opinions  on  contro- 
verted topics  are  worthy  of  much  respect,  being  founded 
on  a  laborious  investigation  of  all  the  original  authorities 
that  were  accessible  to  him.     The  style  both  of  both  and 
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o!  the  tneceeding  Tolnmes  Is  redandant,  the  scholarahip  Is 
often  defective,  uid  hastily-drawn  conclusions  are  asserted 
with  the  utmost  confidence  in  their  acenracy ;  yet^  notwith- 
standing all  these  drawbacks,  snoh  were  the  industry  and 
perseverance  of  Chalmers  that  lus  OaUdania  contains  a 
mass  of  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  early 
Scottish  history  and  topography  that  has  been  of  the 
highest  valne  to  subsequent  writers. .  The  second  volume, 
published  in  1810,  gives  an  account  of  the  seven  south- 
eastern counties  of  Scotland — ^RozlnuKhy  Berwick,  Had- 
dington, Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  PeeblM,  and  Selkirk, 
each  of  them  bemg  treated  of  aa  regards  name,  situa- 
tion and  extent,  natural  objects,  antiquitiee,  establish- 
ment as  shires,  civil  history,  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
trade,  and  ecclesiastical  lustoir.  In  1824,  after  an  interfal 
of  fourteen  years,  the  third  volume  appeared,  giving;  undet 
the  same  headings,  a  'description  of  the  seven  south- 
western counties — Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright^  Wigtown,  Ayr, 
Lanark,  Benfrew,  and  Dumbarton.  Li  the  preface  to  this 
volume  tha  author  states  that  the  materials  lor  the  lustory 
of  the  central  and  northern  counties  were  collected,  and 
thaf.  he  expected  the  work  Would  be  completed  in  two  years. 
This  dzpectation,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  retdised. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  instead  of  all  but  wasting 
his  time  on  profitless  and  acrimonious  oontroversiea  about 
Shakespearian  /orgeries  and  the  character  of  Queen  Mary, 
Chalmers  did  not  direct  his  whole  energies  to  his  wtofft^um 
^pus,  and  give  to  the  world  the  matured  fruits  of  all 
the  labour  he  had  bestowed  on  it ;  for  it  is  on  OaMaiUa 
that  his  fame  must  chiefly  rest 

While  thus  fully  occupied,  Chalmers  had  for  many 
years  been  engaged  in  laying  the  foundation  for  oth«r 
works  of  a  not  less  important  and  la'borious  nature.  One 
of  these  is  said  to  have  been  a  lustory  of  Scottish  poetry, 
another,  a  history  of  printing  in  Scotland.  Each  of  them 
)ie  thought  likely  to  extend  to  two  large  quarto  voluihes, 
and  on  both  he  expended  an  unusual  amount  of  enthusiasm 
and  energy.  S»  had  also  prepared  for  the  press  -an 
elaborate  lustory  of  the  life  and  reign  of  David  L  In  lus 
later  researches  he  was  assisted  by  his  nephew  James,  son 
of  Alexander  Chalmers,  writer  in  Elgin. 

Qeorge  Chalmers  died  at  his  house,  James  Street, 
Buckingham  €(ate,  London,  May  31,  1825,  after  a  few 
day^  illness,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  His 
valuable  and  extensive  lu>rary  he  bequeathed  to  his  nephew, 
at  whose  death  in  1841  it  was  sdTd  and  dispersed.  Chumers 
was  a  member  of  the  Boysl  and  Antiquarian  Sodeties  of 
London,  an  honoraiy  member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Scotland,  and  a  member  of  other  learned  sodetiea. 
In  private  life  Ee  was  undoubtedly  an  amiable  «Ban, 
although  the  dogmatic  tone -that  dbfigures  portions  of  his 
writings  procured  him  .many  opponents.  He  is  besides 
chargeable  with  a  want  of  taste,  which  appears  too 
prominently  in  his  keen  attempts  to  sQenoe,  at  all  haaards, 
those  whom  he  considered  the  detractors  of  Mary.  Among 
Us  avowed  antagonists  in  literary  warfare  the  most  distin- 

Sished  were  Malone  and  Steevens,  the  Shakspeare  editors; 
ithias,  the  author  of  the  Punuiti  of  Literature;  Dr  Jamie- 
aon,the  Scottish  lexicographer ;  Finkerton,  the  historian ;  Dr 
Irving,  the  biographer  of  the  Scottish  poets;  and  Dr  Currie 
of  Liverpool  But  with  all  his  failings  in  judgment,  Chal- 
mers was  a  valuable  writer.  He  uniformly  had  recourse  to 
original  sources  of  information;  and  he  is  entitled  to  great 
praise  for  his  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  endeavours  to 
illustrate  the  history,  literature,  and  antiquities  of  his 
native  country.  (j.  x^.) 

CHALMEBS,  D&  Thoxas  (1780-1847),  a  distinguished 
Scottish  divine,  was  bort  at  Anstmiher  in  Fifeshire,  on  the 
17th  March  178a  He  was  early  destined  to  the  church, 
and  while  only  eleven  years  old  was  enrolled  as  a  student 


in  the  university  of  St  Andrews.  Havkg  completed  hia 
collegiate  course,  in  which  he  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  in  January  1799 
he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  by  the  presbytery^ 
of  St  Andrews.  Instead  of  entering  at  once  on  the  dntiea. 
of  his  profession,  he  spent  the  two  following  wintera  ia 
Edinburgh,  attending  the  lectures  of  Professors  Stewart^ 
Playfair,  Bobison,  and  Hope.  In  May  1803  he  waa. 
ordained  as  minister  of  Eilmany,  a  smaU  parish  in  Fife- 
shire, about  nine  miles  from  St  Andrews.  During  the^ 
preceding  winter  he  had  acted  as  assistant  to  Mr  Vilant^ 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  that  city, 
who  for  many  years  had  beealaid  aside  by  ill  bsalth.  The^' 
novelty,  however,  of  his  method,  and  the  singular  enthusiaam 
that  he  exhibited  and  excited  we?e  distasteful  to  tboaa^ 
attached  to  the  old  routine  of  nniversity  education ;  and 
at  the  dose  of  the  session  he  was  informed  that  his  further 
services  would  not  be  required.  Indignant  at  the  fancied 
injustice  thus  done  him,  he  adopted  the  singular  expedient 
of  opening  mathematical  classes  of  his  own  during  the 
succeeding  winter,  which,  though  discountenanced  in  every 
way  by  the  university  authorities,  many  of  the  students 
were  attracted  to  attend  The  winter  of  1 803-4  was  a  reij 
busy  and  exciting  one.  During  the  week  he  taught  three 
classes  in  St  Andrews,  and  prepared  and  delivered  there 
a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  largely  illustrated  by 
experiments, — appearing  at  the  same  time  in  the  pulpit  of 
Kflmany  every  Sunday;  Having  sufficienUy  redeemed  his. 
reputation  by  the  great  success  which  attended  them,  hia 
n^athematical  classes  were  not  resumed  The  lectures  oa 
chemistry  were  frequently  redelivered  in  his  own  and  in 
many  ati^oining  parishes,  to  the  sniprise  and  delight  of 
many  rural  audiences.  In  1800  the  chair  of  mathematica 
in  Edinburdi  became  vacant^  and  he  appeared,  but 
unsuiscessfully,  as  a  candidate.  In  1808  he  published  aa 
InqtUrf  iiUo  the  Extent  and  Stability  of  Jfational  Beeourcee, 
a  treatise  originated  by  the  alarm  which  Bonaparte'a  com* 
mercial  policy  had  created  in  Britain,  and  intended  to 
elucidate  some  of  those  questions  in  political  economy 
which  the  existing  state  of  aflEsirs  had  raised  He  wa» 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  this  work  when  a  aeries  of 
domestic  bereavements,  and  a  severe  Ulness  that  broogjit 
him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  laid  him  aside  frcnn  all 
duty  for  upwards  of  a  year,  turned  his  thoughts  and  life 
into  a  Dew  channel  Dr  Brewster  had  invited  him  ta 
become  a  contributor  to  the  Edinhurgh  Encydopeedia ;  at 
lus  own  request  the  article  Christianify  had  been  assigned 
to  him,  and  he  was  now  engaged,  in  preparing  it  In 
studying  the  credentials  of  Ohnstianity,  he  received  a  new- 
impression  of  its  contents^  A  austained  but  abortive  effort 
to  attain  that  pure  and  heavenly  morah'fy  which  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  requires  led  on  to  that  great  spiritual  revolntioa 
the  nature  and  progress  of  which  his  journal  and  letters 
enable  us  to  trace  with  such  distinctness.  When  ha 
resumed  im  duties,  an  entire  change  in  the  character  of  his 
ministry  was  viable  to  alL  The  rep6rt  of  diwouraeaao 
earnest  and  eloquent  aa  those  now  delivered,  and  of  house* 
hold  visitations  conducted  with  such  ardent  seal,  aooa 
spread  beyond  the  limits  of  hii  own  neighbouriiood  Hw 
reputation  as  an  author  received  at  the  same  time  a  large 
accession  by  the  publication  in  a  separate  form  ol  hia 
article  on  (jiristianity,  as  wdl  as  br  several  valuable  oon- 
tributions  to  the  JSdinburyh  Chrittum  Inttmctor  «nd  the 
Bdeetie  Renew,  So  strong,  however,  at  that  time  waa  the 
public  bias  against  those  evangelical  doctrinea  whidi  he  had 
embraced,  that  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  Qlasgow,  and 
his  friendis  brought  him  forward  as  a  candidate,  it  waa  only 
after  extraordinary  efforts,  and  by  a  narrow  minority,  that 
his  election  was  carried  in  the  town-counciL 
In  July  1815  he  was  formally  admitted  aa  ■'^irtirr  o^ 
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the  Tron  cliarch  &nd  pariaL  A  blaze  of  aDparalleled 
popularity  at  once  broke  around  him  as  a  preacher.  A 
aerieB  of  discourses  which  he  had  preached  on  the  oonneo- 
tioa  between  the  discoveries  of  astronomy  and  the  Christian 
refelation  were  published  in  January  1817.  Never  either 
before  or  sinoe  has  the  same  reception  been  given  to  any 
Tolame  of  sermons  in  our  language.  Within  a  year,  nine 
editions  and  20,000  copies  of  the  volume  were  in  drcula- 
tioiL  Soon  after  its  appearance  he  visited  London,  and 
occapied  for  the  first  time  one  or  two  of  the  pulpits  of  the 
metropolis.  The  crowds  were  enormous,  the  applause  loud 
and  nniversaL  "  All  the  world,"  writes  Mr  Wilberforce, 
"viki  about  Dr  Chalmers.**  His  extraordinary  popularity 
remained  undiminished  during  the  eight  years  that  he 
temained  in  Glasgow. 

His  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  however,  formed  but  a 
•mall  part  of  his  labours.  In  visiting  his  parish,  which 
eootained  a  population  of  about  11,000  souls,  he  speedily 
discovered  that  nearly  a  third  of  them  had  relinquished  all 
eonnection  with  any  Christian  church,  and  that  their 
children  were  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vicei  The 
appalling  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  the  certainty  of  its 
speedy  and  frightful  growth,  at  once  arrested  and  engrossed 
him.  To  devise  and  execute  the  means  of  checking  and 
sabdoing  it  became  henceforth  one  of  the  ruling  passions 
of  hb  l^e.  Attributing  the  evil  to  the  absence  of  those 
parochial  influences,  educational  and  ministerial,  which 
wrought  BO  effectually  for  good  in  the  smaller  rural 
parish  but  which  had  not  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
overgrown  parishes  of  our  great  cities,  from  all  spiritual 
oversight  of  which  the  members  of  the  Establishment  had 
retired  in  despair,  his  grand  panacea  was  to  revivify, 
remodel,  ^nd  extend  the  old  parochial  economy  of  Scotland. 
Taking  his  own  parish  as  a  specimen,  and  ganging  by  it  the 
spiritiul  necessities  of  the  dty,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
publish  it  88  his  conviction  that  not  less  than  twenty  new 
chorehes  and  parishes  should  immediately  be  erected  in 
Glasgow.  All,  however,  that  he  could  persuade  the  town- 
eoaneil  to  attempt  was  to  erect  a  single  additional  one,  to 
which  a  pariah  containing  no  fewer  thim  10,000  sonls  was  at- 
tached. This  church,  built  at  his  suggestion,  was  offered  to 
him  and  accepted,  in  order  that  he  might  have  free  and  unim- 
peded room  for  carrying  out  his  different  parochial  plans. 

In  September  1819  he  was  admitted  as  minister  of  the 
ehorch  and  parish  of  St  John's.  The  population  of  the 
parish  was  made  up  principally  of  weavers,  labourers,  fac- 
tciy  workers,  and  other  operatives.  Of  its  2000  families, 
more  than  800  had  no  connection  with  any  Christian 
dinreh.  The  number  of  its  uneducated  children  was  count- 
leas.  In  this,  as  in  lus  former  parish,  Dr  Chalmers's  first 
care  and  efforts  were  bestowed  upon  the  young.  For 
their  week-day  instruction,  two  commodious  school-houses 
were  builfc,  four  well-qualified  teachers  were  provided, 
each  with  an  endowment  of  X25  per  annum  ;  and  at 
the  moderate  school-fees  of  28.  and  3^.  per  quarter,  700 
children  had  a  fiist-rate  education  supplied.  Foi  the 
poorer  and  more  neglected,  between  forty  and  fifty  local 
aabbath  schools  were  opened,  in  which  more  than  1000 
ehildrea  were  taught  The  parish  was  divided  into  25 
districta,  embracing  from  60  to  100  families,  over  each  of 
whish  ab  elder  and  a  deacon  were  pbced — the  former 
taking  the  oversight  of  their  spiritual,  the  latter  of  their 
temporal  interesta  Over  the  whole  of  this  complicated 
parochial  apparatus  Dr  Chalmers  presided,  watching, 
impelling,  oontroUing  every  movement  Nor  was  his  work 
that  of  mere  snperintendencei  He  visited  personally  all 
the  funiliea,  completing  his  ronnd  of  them  in  about  two 
years,  and  holding  evening  meetings,  in  which  he  addressed 
tboae  whom  he  had  visited  during  the  week.  Many 
hmSm  wwe  thus  reclaimed  to  the  habit  of  chnroh-foing, 


and  many  individuals  deeply  and  endnringly  impressed  by 
the  sacred  truths  of  Christianity. 

The  chief  reason  why  Dr  Chalmers  removed  from  the 
Tron  parish  to  that  of  St  John's  was  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  fairly  testing  the  efficacy  of  the  old 
Scottish  method  of  providing  for  the  poor.  At  this  period 
there  were  not  more  than  20  parishes  north  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  in  which  there  was  a  compulsory  assessment  for 
the  poor.  The  English  method  of  assessment,  however, 
was  rapidly  spreading  over  the  southern  districts  of 
Scotland,  and  already  threatened  to  cover  the  whole 
country.  Dr  Ohahners  dreaded  this  as  a  great  national 
catastrophe.  Having  studied  in  its  principles,  as  well  as 
in  its  results,  the  operation  of*  a  compulsory  tax  for  tbe 
support  of  the  poor,  he  was  convinced  that  it  operated 
prejudicially  and  swelled  the  evil  it  meant  to  mitigate.  It 
was  said,  however,  that  though  the  old  Scotch  method  of 
voluntary  contributions  at  the  church  door  administered  by 
the  kirk-session  was  applicable  to  small  rural  parishes,  it 
was  inapplicable^to  the  large  and  already  half-pauperized 
parishes  of  our  great  cities.  Dr  Chalmers  asked  the 
magistrates  of  Glasgow  to  commit  the  entire  management 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St  John's  into  his  own  hands, 
and  he  undertook  to  refute  that  allegation.  He  was 
allowed  to  try  the  experiment  At  the  commencement  of 
his  operations,  the  poor  of  this  parish  cost  the  city  £1400 
per  annum.  He  committed  the  investigation  of  all  new 
applications  for  relief  to  the  deacon  of  the  district^  who 
had  so  small  a  number  of  families  in  charge,  that  by 
spending  an  hour  among  them  every  week,  he  became 
minutely  acquainted  with  their  character  and  condition. 
By  careful  scrutiny  of  every  case  in  ^hich  public  relief 
was  asked  for,  by  a  summary  rejection  of  the  idle,  the 
drunken,  and  the  worthless,  by  stimulating  every  effort 
that  the  poor  could  make  to  help  themselves,  and  when 
necessary,  aiding  them  in  their  efforts,  a  great  proportion 
of  these  new  cases  were  provided  for  without  drawing  upon 
the  church-door  collections ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  the 
whole  system  of  Christian  oversight  and  influence,  prudently 
and  vigorously  administered,  that  in  four  years  the  pauper 
expencUture  was  reduced  from  £1400  to  £280  per  annum. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  in  St  John's,  Dr 
Chalmers  began  a  Series  of  quarterly  publications  on  The 
Chriilian  and  Civic  Economp  of  Ldrgt  Totent,  devoted  to 
the  theoretic  illustration  of  the  various  schemes  of  Christian 
usefulness  which  he  was  carrying  on, — presenting  himself 
thi^  to  us  88  at  once  their  skilful  deviser,  their  yigoroua 
conductor,  their  eloquent  expounder  and  advocate.  But 
the  fatigues  of  so  toilsome  a  ministry  began  to  exhaust  his 
strength ;  and  he  was  already  longing  to  exchange  the 
personal  for  the  literary  labours  of  his  profession,  when  the 
vacant  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  St 
Andrews  was  offered  to  him.  This  offer,  the  seventh  of 
the  same  kind  that  had  been  ouide  to  him  during  his  eight 
years'  residence  in  Glasgow,  he  accepted,  entering  on  hia 
new  duties,  in  November  1823,  and  devoting  the  next 
four  years  of  his  life  to  their  fulfilments  Hitherto  meta- 
physics and  ethics  had  been  taught  conjunctly  by  the 
professors  of  moral  science  in  the  Scotch  colleges,  while,  in 
teaching  the  latter,  allusions  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity  had  generally  and  often  carefully  been  avoided. 
Looking  upon  mental  philosophy  as  belonging  properly 
to  another  chair,  Dr  Chalmers  confined  his  prelections  to 
the  philosophy  of  morals,  entering  at  large  upon  the  dutiea 
man  owes  to  God  as  well  as  those  he  owes  to  his  fellow-men« 
endeavouring  throughout  to  demonstrate  the  insufficiency 
of  natural  region  to  serve  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  a  precursor  of  Christianity.  Many  of  his  lectures,  as 
remodelled  afterwards  and  transferred  to  the  theologicJ 
chair,  are  to  'be  foond  now  in  the  first  and  aeoond  volumes 
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of  his  works.  In  the  purely  eUucal  department,  the  die- 
cnsdons  in  which  he  made  important  and  original 
contribntions  to  the  science  are  those  occupied  with  the 
place  and  functions  of  volition  and  attention,  the  separate 
and  underiyed  character  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  the 
distinction  between  the  victues  of  perfect  and  imperfect 
obligation.  It  was  not  so  much,  however,  for  their  scientific 
•peoulatbns  that  his  lectures  in  (he  moral  philosophy 
class-room  were  distinguished,  as  for  that  fervour  of  pro- 
fessional enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  delivered,  and 
which  proved  so  healthfully  contagious.  B^ond  the  intel- 
leoftual  impulse  thus  communicated,  his  freauent  references 
to  the  great  doctrines  of  Qiristianity,  and  still  more  the 
force  of  his  inviting  example,  kindled  to  a  veiy  remarkable 
degree  the  religious  spirit  among  the  students  of  8t 
Andrews ;  and  not  a  few  of  them — ^including  many  men 
who  have  since  highly  distinguished  themselves — ^were 
led  thereby  to  oonsecrate  their  lives  to  missionary  labour. 

In  November  1828,  Dr  Chalmers  was  trsnsf erred 
from  the  chair  of  moral  philoeophy  in  8}  Andrews  to  that 
of  theology  in  Edinburgh.  In  this  wider  theatre  he  was 
enabled  to  realize  all  his  favourite  ideas  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  academical  instruction.  To  the  old  practice  of 
reading  to  lus  students  a  set  of  carefully  prepared  lectures 
he  added  that  of  regular  viva  voce  examination  on  what 
was  thus  delivered,  end  introduced  besides  the  use  of  text- 
books, communicating  through  them  a  laige  amount  of  in- 
formation ;  and  coming  into  the  closest  and  most  stimulat- 
ing contact  with  his  pupils,  he  attempted  to  combine  the 
different  ^tems  pursued  in  the  English  and  the  Scottish 
nnivereities.  In  the  professorial  chair  there  have  been 
many  who,  witli  larger  stores  of  learning,  have  conducted 
their  students  to  greater  scientific  proficiency ;  but  none 
have  ever  gone  beyond  him  in  the  glowing  impulse, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religions,- that  he  conveyed  into  the 
hearts  of  the  ardent  youths  who  flocked  around  his  chair ; 
and  to  that  spirit  with  which  he  so  largely  impregnated  the 

Coung  ministerial  mind  of  Scotland,,  may,  to  a  large  extent, 
e  traced  the  Disruption  of  the  Scottish  &tablished  Church. 
The  leisure  for  literary  labour  which  professorial  life 
afforded  was  diligently  improved.  At  St  Andrews  he 
resumed  the  work  whidi  his  departure  from  Glasgow  had 
Buspended,  and  in  1826  published,  a  third  volume,  of  the 
Chrutian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Toume.  This  was 
followed  in  1827  by  his  treatise  on  the  Uee  cpid  Ahute  of 
lAUrary  and  JSccleeuutical  Endounnente,  the  ablest  defence 
ci  endowments  in  our  language,  a  work  which  itself  would 
have  won  celebrity  for  its  author.  For  many  years  his 
chief  ambition  had  been  to  complete  a  treatise  on  political 
economy,  a  science  which  had  been  a  favourite  one  from 
youtL  In  St  Andrews,  besides  his  ordinary  course  on 
ethics,  he  had  opened  a  class  for  instruction  in  this  science, 
and  had  been  delighted  to  find  how  attractive  it  had 
proved.  As  soon  as  he  had  got  through  his  first  course  of 
theological  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  he  resumed  this  subject, 
and  embodied  the  reflections  and  preparations  of  many 
years  in  a  work  on  Political  Economy,  published  in  1832. 
Many  of  the  particular  doctrines  of  this  work  have  not  met 
with  general  acceptance.  The  public  mind,  however,  has 
been  gradually  coining  round  to  a  belief  in  that  great  truth 
which  this  volume  was  mainly  intended  to  enforce, — ^that 
a  right  moral  is  essential  to  a  right  economic  condition  of 
the  masses, — that  character  is  the  parent  of  comfort  His 
work  on  Political  Economy  was  scarcely  through  the  press, 
when,  on  invitation  from  the  trustees  of  the  earl  of 
Bridgewater,  Dr  Chalmers  was  engaged  on  a  treatise  On  the 
Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intdlectual 
ConitittUion  of  Man,  which  appeared  in  1833.  Literary 
honours,  such  as  were  never  united  previously  in  the  person 
of  any  Scottish  ecclesiastio,  crowned  these  laboura     In 


1834  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  soon  after  made  one  of  its  vice-presidents. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  corresponding  member  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Francd,  and  in  1835  the  university 
of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.CLb 

Hitherto  Dr  Chalmers  hod  taken  but  little  part  in  tho 
public  business  of  the  church.  He  had  giVen  some  effective 
help  in  the  proeecution  of  two  measures — the  one  for  the 
abolition  of  pluralities,  and  the  other  for  the  improvement 
of  theological  education.  The  death  of  Dr  Andrew 
Thomson,  who  had  long  been  the  able  leader  of  thn 
Evangelical  party,  and  the  obtaining  by  that  party  of  the 
ascendency,  called  him  to  lead  the  counsels  and  doings  of 
the  church.  One  of  the  earliest  acjts  of  the  Qeneral 
Assembly  of  1834,  the  first  in  which  the  Evangelical  party 
had  the  migority,  was  to  place  Dr  Chalmers  at  the  head,  of 
a  committee  appointed  to  promote  the  extension  of  the 
church.  In  this  office  he  had  a  double  duty  to  discharge- 
to  solicit  the  €k>vemment  to  make  a  grant  out  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  to  stimulate  the  friends  of  the  church  by 
their  own.  voluntary  efforts  to  meet  the  spiritual  neoessitiea 
of  the  country.  In  both  departments  extraordinary  efforts 
were  made,  but  with  very  different  resulta  The  Whig 
Qovemment,  insecure  in  its  hold  of  power,  and  dependent 
to  some  extent  on  the  political  assistance  of  the  Scottish 
Dissenters,  could  be  induced  to  do  nothing  beyond  appoint- 
ing a  committee  of  inquiry,  which  led  to  no  practical 
result  It  was  otherwiM  when  Dr  Chalmers  appealed  to  the 
country.  That  appeal  was  made  with  sincrcdar  ardour  and 
eloqueiice.  When  circulars,  pamphlets,  and  reports  hod 
done  their  uttermost,  he  made  a  tour  through  a  large  pars 
of  Scotland,  addressing  the  various  presbyteries  and  hold- 
ing public  meetings  in  the  most  populous  districts.  Tear 
after  year  swelled  the  fund  that  these  efforts  created,  tOl 
at  last  in  1841,  when  he  resigned  his  office  as  convener  of 
the  Church  Extensbn  Committee,  he  had  to  announce  thai 
in  Iseven  years  upwards  of  £300,000  had  been  contributed 
to  this  object,  and  220  new  churches  had  been  built 

This  great  movement  on  behalf  of  church  extension  wma 
fbally  checked  by  another  in  which  Dr  Chalmers  was 
destined  to  play  a  still  more  conspicuous  parti  In 
1834,  the  General  Assembly,  after  declaring  it  to  be  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  church  that  "  no  minister 
shall  be  intruded  into  any  parish  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  congregation,''  had  enacted  that  in  every  instance  the 
dissent  of  the  majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families, 
being  communicants,  should  be  a  bar  to  the  settlement  of 
a  minister.  This  Act,  commonly  called  the  Veto  Law, 
was  based  upon  the  old  constitutional  practice  of  the  "caU," 
in  which,  the  people  invited  the  minister  to  undertake  the 
pastoral  office,  on  which  invitation  alone  the  spiritual  act 
of  ordination  was  grounded.  The  church  believed  herself 
to  possess  the  power  of  determiniug  what  kind  and  amount 
of  popular  concurrence  was  necessary  before  the  pastoral 
tie  was  formed  by  ordinatioiL  She  had  often  exercised 
that  power  to  the  effect  of  setting  aside  the  nominee  of  the 
patron.  When  invited  ia  such  instances  to  interfere,  the 
civil  courts  had  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  ehorch 
was  acting  within  the  limits  of  her  acknowledged  authority. 
In  other  instances  the  civil  courts  had  often  reviewed 
decisions  of  the  church  courts,  but  only  with  a  view  of 
regulating  the  title  to  the  benefice.  But  now  the  power 
of  the  church  to  pass  such  a  law  as  that  of  the  Veto  waa 
challenged,  and  the  civil  courts  claimed  a  right  not  only  to 
regulate  the  destination  of  the  benefice,  but  to  control  and 
overrule  the  decisions  of  the  church.  In  the  parish  of 
Auchterarder,  containing  a  population  of  3000  souk,  only 
two  individuals  signed  the  ca)l,  while  367  out  of  SCO 
dissented ;  but  in  an  action  raised  at  the  instance  of  the 
presentee,  the  Court  of  Session  dedded  that  his  r^jeotion  by 
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<]»  church  was  OlegaL    This  dedsioii  tlie  Honsa  of  Lords, 
oa  apped  to  it,  confirmed, — ^Lorda  Brougham  and  Cotten- 
Inm,  in  deliyering  judgment,  stating  it  ezpreasljr  to  be 
th«r  qrinion  that  in  settling  a  mi«Mt^  the  chnreh  had 
DO  kgal  ri^  to  look  beyond  luis  qualification  as  to  **  life, 
liteciAire,  and  mor^."    In  this  decision,  as  involving  a 
foifeitare  of  the  benefice,  the  chnreh  acquiesced,  dedarinff 
tft  the  nme  time  her  intention,  for  her  own  n>iritnal 
objects,  to  interpret  for  herself  the  statotes  which  established 
her,  and  announcing  her  unaltered  pnrpoee  to  protect  her 
coogngations  from  the  intrusion  txf  unacceptable  ministers. 
B  tptodHj  appeared  that  she  was  not  to  be  permitted  to 
eany  oat  these  resolutions  if  the  Conrt  of  Session  could 
fnrent    The  presbjteiy  of  Dnnkeld  rejected  a  licentiate 
presented  hj.  the  Crown  to  the  parish  of  Lethendv  on  the 
grooDd  of  his  having  been  vetoed  by  the  people^    The 
Gkown  acquiesced  and  inued  a  new  presentation.    At  tha 
isrtuice  of  the  first  presentee  the  (S>urt  of  Session  inter- 
acted tiie  presbytery  from  ordaining  the  second.    The 
dnzdi  ordend  the  presbytery  to  proved  with  the  ordina- 
tioB.    It  did  so,  and  was  summoned  in  consequence  to  the 
bar  of  the  civil  court,  solemnly  rebuked,  and  informed  that 
is  the  next  instance  of  such  disregard  hy  the  church  of  the 
intodiet  of  the  civil  court  imprisonment  would  be  the 
pudahmeni    In  the  parish  of  Mamoch,  with  a  population 
of  3800  soula^  only  one  individual  signed  the  call ;  an 
Oferwhehning  minority  diasented ;  but  in  deilance  of  the 
lavoftiieehuich,  and  in  obedience  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
the  presbytery  of  Strathl>ogie,  by  a  m^fority  of  7  to  3, 
naohred  to  proceed  to  the  ordixiation.    To  prevent  this 
ofdination  the  church  suspended  the  seven  mimsters  who 
formed  the  minority,    llie  Court  of  Session  not  only 
snanlled  that  suspension  and  prohibited  the  church  from 
intimating  or  executing  it,  but  interdicted  all  ministers  from 
pleaching  or  administering  any  of  the  sacraments  within 
snj  of  the  parishes  of  the  seven  suspended  c]ei|;ymen. 
sis  church  held  such  interference  as  a  violation  of  her 
ipintoal   independence,  and   proceeded  ak'  if    no  such 
iaotence  of  the  ^vil  court  had  been  passed, — many  of  the 
BMst  distinguished  ministers,  Dr  Chalmers  and  Dr  Cordon 
sawng  the  rest,  preaching  in  thiose  parishes  in  the  face  of 
faiterdicts  served  on  them  personally.    The  seven  suspended 
ckfgjrmen  treated  in  the  same  way  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
sntiiority,  and  on  the  21st  January  1841,  in  opposition  to 
an  ezpreas  order  of  the  General  Assembly,  consummated 
the  ordination.     By  the  following  General  Assembly  these 
dergymen  were  deposed  from  the  office  of  the  miniatry. 
The  Court  of  Session  immediately  thereafter  pronounced 
the  deposition  null  and  void.    Other  like  instadces  occurred. 
The  cdlisions  between  ihe  two  supreme  courts  became 
freqaent  and  most  unseemly.     Matters  were  running  into 
ineztiieaUe   confusion.      The    church  appealed    to    the 
Government  to  interfere.    At  first  the  Whigs  were  in 
power,  W  th^    declined  to  interfere.     In   1841,  *Sir 
Aobert  Peel  was  placed  at  the  hesCd  of  a  Government 
Strang  enough  to  have  applied  the  remedy,  and  the  hopes 
el  the  chureh  were  excited.     Still  no  measure  was  intro- 
doeed.    Under  the  guidance  of  Dr  Chalmers  the  church 
ponoed  her  oourse  with  steady  unfaltering  step ;  but  she 
was  not  prqiared  to  prolong  the  controversy  indefinitely. 
Defying  the  ri|^t  of  the  Court  of  Session  to  act  as  it  had 
done,  aba  freely  oonceded  to  the  legislature  the  right  of 
detennining  on  what  terms  she  held  her  temporalities ;  and 
%  fairly  ^>pealed  to,  the  legislature  declared  that  she  held 
limn,  on  condition  of  rendering  such  obedience  to  tiie  civil 
eoorta  as  they  now  required,  she  felt  that  she  had  no 
oltemative  but  either  lo  renounce  her  own  principles  or 
nfinquiih  the  temporalities.     At  a  solemn  convocation  held 
in  Kovember  1842  a  large  niunber  of  ministers  signed  and, 
published  a  dedaralaon  that  if  no  measure  of  reuef  were 


granted  they  would  resign  their  livings.  Up  to  the  kst^ 
however,  it  was  not  believed  that  any  very  extenaive 
aecesaion  would  take  place.  In  January  1843,  the 
Government  not  only  refused  to  grant  the  protection  the 
church  Tequired,  but  put  a  final  and  peremptoiy  negattva 
on  her  damis  of  spiritnal  independence.  And  in  March 
the  House  of  Commons  did  the  same  by  a  large  migority,— 
the  Scotch  members,  howeveiv  voting  in  the  proportion  of 
more  than  two  to  one  in  her  mvour.  The  controvefsy  was 
now  closed,  and  it  remained  only  for  those  clergymen  who 
felt  that  they  oould  not  with  a  good  conscience  submit  to 
the  dvfl  restraint  i^nposed  upon  the  church  to  adopt  the 
only  expedient  now  left  to  them  and  retire  from  the 
Establishment.  On  the  l8th  May -1843,  470  clergymen 
withdrew  from  the  Genend  Assembly  and  constituted 

Semselves  into  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  electing  Dr 
Palmers  as  their  first  moderator. 
For  two  years  previous  to  this  final  step,  Dr  Chalmers 
had  foreseen  the  issue,  and  in  preparation  for  it  had  drawn 
up  a  scheme  for  the  support  of  the  outgoing  ministera* 
For  a  year  o^  two  afterwards  the  establishment  and  exten« 
sion  of  that  fund,  to  which  the  Free  Church  owes  so  much 
of  her  stability,  engaged  a  lacgd  ahare  of  his  attention.  He 
then  gradually  withdraw  from  the  j>ublic  service  of  the 
church,  occupying  himself  with  his  duties  as  principal  of 
the  Free  Church  College,  tad  in  perfecting  Juia  InttUvin 
of  Theology.  In  Kay  1847,  be  was  summoned  before  a 
committee  cl  the  Boose  of  Commons  to  give  evidence 
regarding  that  ref nsal  of  aites  for  churches  in  which  a  few 
of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Scotland  who  were  hostile  to 
the  Free  Churdi  were  stiU  persi^gi  He  returned  from 
London  in  his  usual  iLoalth,  and  after  a  peaceful  Sabbath 
(May  30)  in  the  bosbm  of  his  family  at  Momineside,  he 
bade  tiiem  all  good  night  Next  morning,  when  his  room 
was  entered  and  the  curtains  of  his  bed  withdrawn,  he  was 
found  half  erect,  his  head  leaning  gently  back  upon  the 
pillow,  no  token  of  pain  or  struggle,  the  brow  and  hand 
when  touched  so  cold  as  to  indicate  that  some  hours  had 
already  elapsed  since  the  spirit  had  pe^f  ully  departed. 

.  Daring  a  life  of  the  meet  varied  and  inoesiant  activity,  spent 
much  too  in  aocietj,  Dr  Chalmen  acaroely  erer  allowed  a  day  to 
pass  vrithont  its  modioam  of  composition.  He  had  his  facnlfy  of 
writing  ao  completely  at  command  that  at  the  moat  nnseaaonabla 
times,  and  in  the  most  unlikely  places,  he  snatched  his  hoar  or  two 
for  canying  on  his  literary  work.  He  was  methodical  Indeed  in  all 
his  habits,  and  no  saying  passed  more  fieqnentl j  from  his  lips  than 
that  pUnctoality  is  a  carainal  virtne.  His  writinffs  now  occupy 
more  than  80  volumes.  He  would  permanently  {ternaps  have  stood 
hi^er  as  an  author  had  he  written  less,  or  had  he-indulged  less  in 


that  praotioe  of  reiteration  into  which  he  was  so  constantlv  betrayed 

ipress  his  ideas  upon  others.    It  would  be  pre* 

mature  to  attempt  u>  estimate  the  place  which  his  writings  will 


hold  in  tbe  literature  of  our  countir.  We  may  briefly  indicate, 
howerer,  some  of  the  ori^nal  contributions  for  which  we  ass  in* 
debted  to  him.  As  a  political  economist  he  was  the  first  to  unfold 
the  connection  that  snosists  between  the  degree  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  social  condition  of  a  tommunity,  the  rapid  manner 
in  which  capital  is  reproduced  (see  MiU*s  Political  Economy,  yoL  i. 
p.  94),  and  the  general  doctrine  of  a  limit  to  all  the*  modes  by  which 
national  wealth  may  accumulate.  He  was  the  flist  also  to  advanos 
that  argument  in  mvour  of  reli^ous  establishments  vfAich  meets 
upon  its  own  ground  the  doctnne  of  Adam  Smith,  that  religion 
like  other  thinn  ahould  be  left  to  the  operation  of  the  natural -law 
of  Bnpply  and  demand.  In  the  department  of  natural  theology  and 
the  Qinstian  evidences,  he  ably  adyocated  that  method  of  reooncfl- 
ing  the  Mosaic  narratiye  with  the  indefinite  antiquity  of  the  globe 
which  Dr  Buekland  has  adyanced  in  hit  Brid^^water  Treatise,  and 
which  Dr  Chalmers  had  preyiously  communicated  to  that  author. 
His  refutation  of  Hume^  objection  to  the  truth  of  miracles  is 
perhaps  hi^  inteDeotual  chef  d^cnivre,  and  is  as  original  as  it  is  com- 
plete. The  distinction  between  the  laws  and  dispositions  of  matter, 
as  between  the  ethics  and  objects  of  theology,  he  was  the  first  to 
indicate  and  enforce.  And  it  is  in  his  pages  that  the  fullest  and 
most  masteriy  ejdiibition  is  to  be  met  with  of  the  superior  authority 
as  witnesses  for  the  truth  of  Bevelalica  of  t^e  Scriptural  as  ccm« 
pared  with  the  ez-Scriptural  writers^  and«of  the  Om^tian  as  com* 
puNd  with  the  heathen  testimonies.    In  his  JntHtuUs  cf  Theology^ 
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jeotion  to  the  oirn  power/ in  his  re^iArd  itripped  her  ta  such  aa 
•tnunent  of  her  etrength,  and  he  reeobiteiy  bat  relncteatly  ( 


■o  materiel  modiAeatiooria  either  made  or  attempted  on  the  doctrinea 
of  Calviniam,'  which  he  reeeired  with  all  eimpucitr  of  i&ith,  aa  he 
beUoTed  them  to  he  rerealed  in  the  DiTine  word,  and  which  he 
defended  aa  in  harmonj  with  the  mott  prafoond  philosophy  of 
human  natore  and  of  the  DiTine  providence. 

The  «haraeter  of  Dr  Chahnen'a  intellect  was  eminently  practicaL 
The  deartft  objeot  of  hie  earthly  existence  was  thei  elevation  of  the 
eommon  people.  Poor*laws  appeared  to  him  as  calcnlated  to  retard 
this  elevation :  he  therefore  strenooosly  resisted  their  introdaction. 
The  Qinroh  of  Scotland  appeared  to  him  as  peculiarly  fitted  to  ad- 
Taaee  it ;  he  tpak^,  he  wwU,  he  laboured  in  its  defence  and  ezten- 
liofeL  "  I  have  no  veneration,*'  he  said  to  the  royal  commissioners 
in  St  Andrews^  before  either  the  Voluntary  or  the  Kon-intrusidn 
controveniea  had  ailsen.  "  I  have  no  veneration  for  the  Church  of 
Bflfftlftn*^  ptaii  aa  establiahment,  but  I  have  the  utmost  veneration 
fSoritfiMwfaainBtnmient  of  Christian  good."  Forcing  that  church 
to  Intrude  unaoceptable  ministers,  and  placing  her  in  spiritual  aub- 

*  ••    ' '  •    m  in- 

r  gave 
bermk 

It  u  aa  a  mover  of  his  fSsUow  men,  aa  the  reviver  of  evangelistie 
Mling  in  Soofland,  and  aa  a  leader  in  the  great  movement  which 
terminated  in  the  erection  of  the  Free  Church,  that  Dr  Chalmers 
win  fin  the  largest  place  in  the  eye  of  posterity,  and  occupy  aniohe 
In  the  history  of  Scotland  and  of  the  church.  Yarioua  elementa 
combing  to  dothe  him  with  pabUo  influence—*  chfldlike,  guile- 
leas^  transparent  aimpUdty,  the  ntter  abaonoe  of  everything  fiacti* 
tioua  in  matter  or  manner— a  kindlincsa  of  nature  that  made  him 
flexible  to  eveiy  human  sympathy— a  chivalry  of  aentiment  that 
lalsed  him  above  aU  the  petfy  jealousieo  of  public  life-'-*  firmneea 
of  purnoee  that  made  vsciUatkm  almost  a  thinir  impoesible,  a  force 
of  will  and  general  momentum  that  bore  afi  that*  was  movable 
before  it—*  vehement  utterance  and  overwhelming  eloquence  that 

Sve  him  the  command  of  the  mnltitude^  a  acientifio  reputation 
at  won  for  him  the  respect  and  attention  of  the  more  educated — 
the  legialative  faculty  that  framed  meaaores  i^on  the  broadest  piin- 
dples,  the  nractical  aagadty  that  adapted  them  to  the  enda  they 
were  intended  to  realixe— the  genius  that  in  new  and  diflleult  dr- 
cumstanceji  could  devise,  coupled  with  the  love  of  calculation,  the 
eapadty  for  busi*'-^  detaUa,  and  the  administrative  talent  that 
fltted  him  to  execute—*  parity  of  motive  that  pot  him  above  aU 
•nspicion  of  selfishnees,  sad  a  piety  anobtmdve  bat  mottprofonnd, 
dmple  yet  intenaely  ardent  (W.  Hi.) 

OHALONEBy  Sn  Thomas  (1<^1^1<^^)>  ^  statesman 
and  poet»  of  a  nohU  Welih  family;  waa  bom  in  1515. 
Under  Heniy  YIH  be  waa  sent  aa  ambaseador  to  Charles 
v.,  whom  ha  aoeompanled  on  his  nnfortonate  azi^tion 
against  Algiers  in  1541.  On  bis  retnm  he  was  appointed 
to  the  offioe  of  fiist  derk  of  tbe  ooondL  He  gained  the. 
friendship  of  the  dnke  of  Bomeraet ;  bat  after  his  fall  he 
was  obliged  to  live  in  retirement^  and  'during  the  nign  of 
Mary  bis  Protestantism  stfll  kept  bim  from  the  court.  Chi 
tbe  accession  of  Elicabelb  ba  was  reoeiyed  into  bl^  favonr, 
and  appointed  ambassador,  first  to  tbe  Emperor  Ferdinand 
L,  and  then  to  tbe  conri  of  Boain,  where,  boweyer,  be 
foond  himself  so  nnoomfortable  uiat  afier  three  yean^  stay 
b»  obtained  permission  to  return  home  in  1564.  He  died 
the  following  ytta,  Cbaloner  eigoyed  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  poet,- and  left  Poetical  Warkt,  De  RepMiea 
Anffhrum  Inttaurcmda^  Uu  Prqim  of  Folie  (from  tbe 
Latin  of  Erasmus),  In  laudem  Henrici  OcUm  Carwun 
Pantffifncum,  ibe  Qffiet  qf  Servants  (from  tbe  Latin  of 
CocoAtus),  and  some  other  small  pieces. 

OHALON-SUB-SAONI^  a  town  of  France^  capital  of 
an  arrondissemeni  in  tbe  department  of  SaAne^t-Loire, 
81  miles  hf  rail  north  of  Lyona.  It  Is  a  neat  and  well- 
built  town,  situated  in  an  eztensiye  plain  on  tbe  right 
bank  of  tbh  Sadne^  at  tbe  junction  of  tbe  Canal  du  Centre, 
And  eoonedtedbj  a  fin»stone  bridge  witb  tbe  suburb  of  St 
Laurent  on  an  ialand  in  ibe  riyer.  Its  prindpal  buildings 
are  ibe  cathedral  of  St  Vincent,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  tbe 
latter  part  of  the  14tb  century,  on  tbe  site  of  a  church 
founded  about  532 ;  the  church  of  St  Pierre,  witb  two 
kkfty  steeples;  tbe  hospitals  of  St  Laurent  and  St  Louis;  tbe 
town  ball,  tbe  market,  and  the  courthouse.  Ap  obelisk  waa 
erected  in  tbe  18tb  century  to  commemorate  tbe  opening 
of  tbe  canaL  There  are  tribunals  of  primaiy  instance 
•nd  oommeroc^  an  exchange^  a  communal  college,  a  school 


of  design,  a  public  library,  and  societies  for  agricnltiire» 
history,  arcbaeology,  and  arts.  The  industrial  establiali* 
ments  are  extensive  and  yarious,  comprising  docks,  floor- 
mills,  sugar  factories,  glasa-workB,  distilleries,  breweries,  and 
tile-works ;  and  tbe  transit  trade,  both  witb  tbe  UOTtb  and 
soutb  of  France,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  There  ia 
also  manufactured  in  tbe  town  tbe  eteenee  tFarient,  a 
preparation  from  ibe  scales  of  tbe  bleak  (Cyprinmr 
albumue),  employed  in  tbe  fabrication  of  mock  peaxla. 

Chilon-sar-Sa6ne  is  identified  with,  the  ancient  Cdbtttonwn,  atU 
rinally  a  town  6f  the  iBduL  It  waa  chooen  in  the  6th  century  by 
Uontiam,  king  of  Buignndy,  as  his  capital ;  and  it  cootinned  till 
the  10th  to  pay  for  its  unportance  by  being  fluently  aacked.  Tb* 
bishop,  first  appointed  in  the  4th  century,  obtained  the  titl*  of 
count  in  the  12th,  and  retained  it  to  the  Bevohition.  In  ita  modem 
history,  the  most  important  fact  ia  the  aervioe  the  town  rendered  in 
the  defence  of  the  Xrench  territory  in  1814.  by  keeping  in  ehack  a. 
^vision  of  the  Aoatrian  army.    Popuktion  in  187^  20,055. 

CHALOKS-SUE-MABNE,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Mame,  is  situated  mainly  on  tbe  ri^t 
bank  of  the  riyer,  here  crossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridge,  107 
miles  R  of  PariB  on  tbe  railway  to  Strasbuig,  and  25  S.  of 
Rheims  by  another  Hue,  in  48'  57'  21'  N.  Ut  and  4''  fil'  27^ 
R  lon^  It  occupies  a  considerable  area  for  its  population^ 
and  is  rather  irregularly  laid  out ;  many  of  its  streeta  ara 
broad,  and  it  has  fino  public  walks.  Among  its  principal 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  tbe  caihedral  of  St  EtieniM^ 
originally  founded  in  tbe  12tb  century  on  tbe  sito  of  aa 
earlier  church,  but  in  seyeral  portions  dating  only  from  tb» 
17tb;  tbe  churches  of  N5tre  Dame,  St  iJ^n,  St  Jean, 
and  St  Louis,  belonging  respectiyely  to  the  12tb,  I3tb, 
14tb,  and  15tb  centuries ;  ^  town-bouse,  which  waa 
erected  in  1771 ;  tbe  prefecture,  formerly  tbe  palace  of  tbe 
count  of  Artois ;  tbe  barracks  of  St  Pierre,  on  the  aite  of 
ibe  Benedictine  abbey;  tbe  public  library;  and  tha 
industrial  school  Tbe  town  is  tbe  seat  of  a  bidiopric^  and 
has  tribunals  of  primary  instance  and  commerce  a  oom* 
munal  college,  two  theological  seminaries,  a  normal  school, 
a  theatre,  a  museum,  a  botanical  f^rden,  and  societieB  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  arts,  and  sciences.  To  the  east  of 
the  town  lies  a  large  public  park  of  19  acres,  known  aa  tho 
Jard,  which  was  stripped  of  its  trees  during  the  war  of 
1870-1;  and  beyond  tbe  riyer  is  tbe  (Surcb  of  8t 
Prudentienbe,  annually  in  tbe  montb  of  May  the  rendecwona 
of  about  50,000  pilgrims.  CbAlons  has  long  been  an 
important  industrial  centre.  As  early  as  tbe  14th  centnrj^ 
it  was  famous  for  its  woollen  doth,  which  was  known  if 
tbe  name  of  the  town,  afterwards  corrupted  into  "shaUoon;'* 
and  in  the  18tb  it  maintained  an  extensiye  manufacture  of 
linen  goods  of  yarious  kinds.  Besides  these  industriea,  it 
now  carries  on  tanning  and  sboemaking,  and  tbe  mann£ae- 
ture  of  cotton  doth  and  hosiery,  while  at  the  same  time  it  ia 
one  of  the  prindpal  seattf  of  tbe  champagne  wine  trade.  Tlio 
annual  export  amounts  on  an  ayerage  to  1,000,000  ftotUea^ 
and  tha  cellars  of  Jacquesson  et  File  baye  storage  room  for 
8,000,000.  About  six  miles  east  of  the  town  Is  the  beantifQl 
church  of  N6trel>ame  de  I'Epine,  which  was  built  in  the  15tlL 
century,  and  restored  in  1860.   Population  in  1873, 16,i3(L 

Chllons-sur-Uama  oooupiba  the  dte  of  the  chief  town  of  ^m 
Catalauni,  which  became  signalized  by  the  defeat  of  Attfla  ia  tiia 
teirible  conflict  of  461.  In  048  it  waa  hdd  waste  by  Herbert  of 
Yermandois,  in  Odl  by  Ralph  of  Burgundy,  and  in  -047  by  itobert 
of  Yermandois ;  but  in  the  four  fdlowmg  centuries  it  attained  great 
prosi)erity  aa  a  kind  of  independent  state  udder  the  aupremacf  of 
its  bishops,  who  held  a  meet  influential  position  in  the  HwiHi^^ 
and  obtamed  the  title  of  grand-vaaaala  of  the  crown.  In  1214  tii« 
men  of  Chilons  appeared  in  the  first  rank  in  the  battle  of  Bonviaes  } 
and  in  the  16th  century  their  deeoendants  maintained  their  boooor 
by  twice  (in  1430  and  1484)  repulaing  the  Sni^iah  firan  thair  walk. 
In  the  16th  century  the  town  sided  with  Henry  lY.,  wh6  ia  lua 
trinsferred  thither  the  parliament  of  Paris^  whidi  shorUy  aflar> 
ward  was  bold  enough  to  bun  the  holla  of  Oregofr  Ztv. 
Gtemeat  Ylll      In  1814  tha  Prnssiana  took  rnssiiwiii  of  the 
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after  the  expnlaion  of  Macdonald,  and  in  1816  it  wu  etptnrad  bj 
GwcDiehefil  In  1858  Kapoleon  established  a  large  camp,  known 
M  tlie  Gamp  of  ChAlons,  aoont  18  miles  north  of  the  town  by  the 
nihray  to  lUioima.  li  was  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
if  Gnnd  M carmelon  and  Petit  Monrmeloii«  and  occopied  an  area 
if  is; 000  heetarea  or  29,850  acres.  The  troops  were  principally 
•ooommodated  in  tenb^  bat  also  partly  in  wooden  barracks.  At 
Ike  oatbieak  of  the  Franco-Qerman  war,  the  camp  was  oocanied  by 
the  sixth  srmy  corps,  nnder  Canrobert,  and  it  was  afterwards  held 
ly  ICaeMahon.  On  22d  Angost  1870,  the  town  of  ChAlons  was 
oeenpsd  by  the  Prussians,  and  in  the  ooorse  of  the  war  it  formed 
•a  important  point  of  communication. 

CHALOTAI&    See  La  Ohalotaib. 

CHALTBAUSy  Hbikrioh  Mouiz  (1796-1862),  a  db- 
tingoisUed  Qennan  writer  on  philoeopny,  wm  bom  on  the 
3d  July  1796.  The  facts  of  his  life  are  few  and  nnim- 
portant  For  some  years  after  completing  bis  nniyeraitj 
odneation  he  acted  as  lecturer  in  the  Kreu243chnle  at 
Dresden,  and  while  there  bis  lectures  on  the  history  of 
^lilosophy  in  Qennany,  delivered  before  large  andienoes, 
drew  attention  to  his  rare  merits  as  a  thinker  and  writer. 
In  1839  he  was  caEed  to  a  Professorship  in  Kiel  Uniyersity, 
vhere,  with  the  exception  of  one  brief  intenral,  he  remained 
tin  his  death  on  Sd  September  1862.  His  first  published 
wedc,  Sisioriaeh$  Sntmekdung  d^  tpekuloHvtn  Philo$ophie 
foa  Kmt  hii  Eeg^^  1837,  was  eztrem^  popular,  and  still 
retains  its  place  as  one  of  the  beet  and  most  attractive 
ttqxMitions  of  modem  Qerman  thought.  It  has  been  twice 
tnoalsted  into  English,  by  Tnlk  in  1854,  and  by  Edersheim 
k  1860.  His  other  writings  are  PhikMmenolog^isehe  BldUer, 
1841 ;  Die  WMdtme  Sophiilik,  1843 ;  EfUvmrf  einet  Sytiewu 
itrWit9m8ch(rfCdehre,lSi6;  System der tpekuiativm £thik, 
%  vok,  1850;  Philoeophie  and  ChruUrUkum^  1853; 
fwtdamaUal'PkUoi^phie,  1861.  Of  these  the  most 
important  are  the  Wmenachafidehre  and  the  Sthik, 
dttlyb&ns's  general  principle  may  be  named  Ideal-ReaUsm. 
He  opposes  both  the  extreme  rea^sm  of  Herbart  and  what 
bs^ouls  the  one«ded  ideaUsm  of  Hegel,  and  endeavours  to 
lad  a  mean  between  them,  to  discover  the  ideal  or  formal 
prindple  which  unfolds  itself  in  the  real  or  material  world 
presented  to  it,  His  Wiettneeka^UUhre^  accordingly,  divides 
itttlf  into  three  parts, — PrinapUhre,  or  theoiy  of  the  one 
pnnciple;  YerawUdwngdehref  or  theoiy  of  the  means  by 
vhich  this  principle  realizes  itself;  and  Tdeologie,  The 
VOBt  notice^ile  point  is  the  position  assigned  by  Chalyb&us 
to  the  "World  Ether,"  which  is  defined  as  the  infinite  in  time 
and  qiace,  and  which,  he- thinks,  must  be  posited  as 
■eeessarily  coexieting  with  the  Infinite  Spirit  or  Qod. 
The  SyeCem  der  Emk  is  perhaps  the  richest  and  most 
thofonghrgoing  modem  work  on  moral  philosophy.  The 
fundamental  principle  is  carried  out  with  great  strength  of 
thoo^^  and  with  an  unusually  complete  command  of  ethical 
BateriaL  A  brief  but  satisfactory  account  of  Chalyb&us 
win  be  found  in  Erdmann,  Cfrundriee.  der  Oekhiekte  der 
FhOcimfkie,  iL  781-786. 

CHaHBA,  a  feudatory  state  of  Northern  Indii^  sub- 
crdinato  to  the  Punjab  Government,  situated  between  82^ 
10*  and  33'*  9*  N.  lat,  and  between  75'  54'  and  76<'  30* 
lb  long.  QiAmbfc  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  a  range  of 
aoontaina^  separatini;  it  from  the  province-  of  Zaskir  in 
Ksshmfr;  on  the  Kby  the  outlying  British  pargande 
of  T^M>g^f^l  and  Lahaul,  belonging  to  Kimgra  district ;  on 
fte  S.  by  mountain  ranges  whu£  separate  it  from  the 
Kiagia  valley;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  provinces  of  Jammu 
and  Kistwar  in  Kashmir.  In  shape  the  state  is  an  oblong, 
its  eastern  and  western  sides  being  about  65  miles  in 
length,  and  its  mean  width  about  50  miles.  It  is  traversed 
iam  east  to  west  by  a  lofty  range  which  divides  it  into 
two  distinct  valleys.  The  northern  of  these  valleys  is 
drained  by  the  Chinib,  which,  rising  in  Lahaul,  passes 
ihnu^  ChknbA  into  Kashmir  territory,  having  a  general 
fifBotiQii  from  south-east  to  north-west     The  southern 


valley  is  drained  by  the  BAvl,  of  which  one  head  is  in 
Ch&mbA  territory,  and  th^  other  in  BangdhaL  •  The  two 
branches  unite  a  short  distance  below  Bamur  in  ChAmba. 
The  river  then  fiows  eastwards  till  dose  to  Dalhonsie  it 
turns  southwards,  and  after  forming  the  boundary  of  the 
Btete  for  some  diatence,  enters  the  plains  of  the  Punjab. 
The  estimated  population  of  the  state  is  140,000  souls, 
and  the  estimated  gross  revenue,  XI  8,937.  The  annual 
tribute  payable  to  the  British  Gk>verament  is  X500. 
Owing  to  the  abdication  of  the  late  riji  and  the  succession 
of  his  son,  a  lad  of  seven  years  of  age,  the  administration  of 
the  state  passed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  British 
Government  in  1872-73,  an  arrangement  which  will  con* 
tinue  during  the  minority  of  the  young  chiel  The  only 
towns  in  the  state  are  Ch&mbi  and  Barmur  situated  on  the 
R4vi,  and  KiUr  on  the  Ohinib.  The  British  sanitarium  of 
Dalhonsie  is  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  situated  upon 
ground  purchased  frcm  the  chiefs.  The  principal  i^- 
cultural  producte  are  wheat  and  millet ;  among  the  other 
producte  are  timbw,  wax,  nuts,  honey,  lime,  and  slate  from' 
quarries  near  Dalhonsie.  The  extensive  forests  are  leased 
by  the  British  Government,  and  are  under  the  management 
of  the  Punjab  Forest  Department 

CHAMBERLAIN  (Latin  eamerarimf  from  camera,  a 
chamber;  French  ehambellan),  etymdogically,  and  also  his- 
torically to  a  large  extent,  an  officer  who  superintends  the 
arrangement  of  domestic  affairs.  Such  were  the  chamber* 
lains  of  monasteries,  and  the  chamberlains  of  cathedrals, 
who  had  charge  of  the  finances,  gave  notice  of  chapter 
meetings,  and  provided  the  materials  required  for  vanous 
services.  A  royal  chamberlain  is  an  officer  whose  function 
is  in  general  to  attend  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and 
regulate  the  etiquette  of  the  pcdace.  The  Boman  emperors 
appointed  this  officer  under  the  title  of  cubic%dar%uB,  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  the  royal  chamberlain  usually  en- 
joyed the  important  privilege  of  keeping  the  king's  signet 
ring ;  and  it  seems  that  the  mayoralty  of  the  palace,  which 
gradually  acquired  such  an  authority  as  to  overthrow  the 
Merovingian  dynastj  in  France,  grew  out  of  an  office  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  diamberlain.  The  chamberlain  of 
the  Pope  eigoys  very  extensive  powers,  having  the  revenues 
of  the  church  under  his  charge.  In  France^  the  office 
existed  from  very  early  times  tiU  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIY.,  and  was  revived  by  Napoleon. 

The  liOTd  Great  Chamberlain  of  England  originally  took 
rank  after  the  Lord  Privy  SeaL  The  office  is  hereditary, 
and  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  De  Teres,  from  whom  it 
descended  by  the  female  line  into  the  ftunily  of  Bertie. 
On  the  death  of  the  fourth  duke  of  Ancaster  in  1777,  it 
passed  to  the  houses  of  Cholmondeiey  and  Willoughby 
d'Ereeby.  From  these  fomilies  alternately  a  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain  is  appointed  on  the  death  of  the  reigning 
monarch.  The  principal  duties  of  this  office  are  to  take 
charge  of  the  houses  of  parliament^  and  to  attend  on  the 
sovereign  at  his  coronation. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  is  an  officer  distinet  from 
the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  and  of  greater  importonce, 
though  his  functions  are  leas  reeponsS>le  than  they  were 
formeriy.  He  is  regarded  as  duef  officer  of  the  royal 
household;  he  has  charge  of  a  large  number  of  appointments, 
such  as  those  of  the  roysl  physicians,  tradesmen,  and  private 
attendanto  of  the  sovereign ;  he  is  licenser  of  plays ;  and 
he  examines  the  claims  of  those  who  desire  to  be  presented 
at  court  He  is  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  holds 
office  during  the  ascendency  of  the  political  party  to  which 
he  belongs. 

Many  corporations  appoint  a  chamberlain.  The  most 
importont  in  England  is  the  chamberlain  of  the  corpora^ 
tion  of  the  city  of  London>  who  is  treasurer  of  the  corpora- 
tion, admite  persons  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  the  citv 
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and  detemunes  dispntw  between  maaten  and  appreaticea. 
He  18  elected  anniially  by  the  Uverymen. 

CHAMBERS,  Ephsaim,  an  Engliah  anther,  was  bom 
at  Kendal,  Weatmoreland,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
centniy.  He  waa  apprenticed  to  a  globe-maker,  bnt  having 
oonoeived  the  plan  of  hia  CydopcBdia,  he  left  this  bostnees, 
and  deToted  himaelf  entirelj  to  writing.  The  first 
edition  of  the  CpdopofcUa,  which  was  the  result  of  many 
jeanf  intense  application,  appeared  bj  snbscripticm  in 
1728,  in  two  vols.  foL  It  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  and 
prooored  for  Mr  Chambers  the  honoor  of  being  elected 
fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society.  In  leas  than  ten  years  a 
aecond  edition  waa  printed,  with  corrections  and  additions 

Jin  1738) ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  third  a  year  later, 
n  addition  to  the  Oydopctdia^  Mr  Chambers  wrote  for 
the  lAUroTjf  Jfoffasine,  and  translated  the  Hiatorp  amd 
'Memoirifif  tki  JS&yal  Aeadtmf  ^  8<^enem  at  Pom  (1742), 
and  the  JmtiU  Partpectvf.    He  died  in  1740. 

CHAMBEBS,  GiosaB  (180S-1840),  a  marine  painter, 
bom  at  Whitby,  Yorkahire^-^  waa  the  son  of  a  seaman, 
and  for  several  years  he  pursued  his  father'i  eaUing. 
While  at  sea  he  was  m  the  habit  of  "^^bhing  the  diffBTMit 
dasses  of  Tes&els.  His  master,  obserring  thik,  gratified 
bim  by  cancelling  his  indentures,  and  thua  ael  him  free 
to  follow  hia  natural  bent  Chambers  then  apprenticed 
himself  to  an  old  woman  who  kept  a  painter'a  ahop  in 
Whitby,  and  be^  by  house-painting.  He  also  took 
lessons  of  a  drawiDg-master,  and  found  a  read^  aide  for 
amall  and  cheap  pioturea  of  shipping:  Coming  after- 
wards to  London,  he  was  employed  1^  Thomas  Homer 
to  assist  in  painting  the  great  panorama  6f  Lcmdon  for 
the  Colosseum  (the  exhibition  building  in  the  Begenfs 
Park,  recently  demolished),  and  he  next  became  soene- 
painter  at  the  Payilion  Theatre.  In  1834  he  was  elected 
an  associate,  and  in  1836  a  full  member,  of  the  Water- 
oolour  Society.  His  best  works  represent  naval  battles. 
Two  of  those  the  Bombardment  ox  Algiers  in  1836,  and 
the  Capture  of  Porto  Bello— are  in  Qreenwidi  Hospital. 
Not  long  before  hia  death  he  waa  introduced  to  William 
IV.,  and  his  professional  prospects  brightened ;  but  his 
oonstitution,  always  frail,  gave  way,  and  Inou^t  him  to 
nn  early  grave.  He  died  on  the  28th  October  1840.  A 
Life  of  hun,  by  John  Watkins,  was  published  in  1841. 

CHAMBERS,  Boeibt  (1802-1871),  anthor  ahd  pub- 
lisher, diatinguidied  especially  for  his  services  to  p^nular 
literature,  was  bom  at  PeeUea  on  the  10th  July  a  802. 
fib  parents  were  of  the  middle  class,  but  owing  to  the 
lather^  misfortunes  .in  business  the  fainQy  were  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  had  to  leave  Peebles  for  Edinburgh  while 
Robert  was  still  young.  He  had  before  that  received 
auch  an  education  aa  the  parish  and  grammar  sdiools  of 
Jus  native  place  afforded,  and  had  ahown  himself  possessed 
of  unusual  literary  taste  and  ability.  A  small  circulating 
library  in  the  town,  and  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
SncydopcBdia  Brilannica  which  his  father  had  purchased, 
furnished  hioi  with  stores  of  reading  of  which  he  eagerly 
availed  himself.  Long  afterwards  he  wrote  of  his  early 
vears — ''Books,  not  playthings,  filled  my  hands  in  child- 
hood. At  twdve  I  was  deep,  not  only  in  poetry  and 
fiction^  but  in  encydopediaa/' 

In  Edinburgh  the  family  had  a  somewhat  hard  straggle 
with  their  straitened  circumstances.  Robert  had  been 
destined  by  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  for  the  diurch, 
and  was  placed  for  a  time  at  a  classical  school  with  a  view 
to  his  being  sent  \o  the  nniversity.  Tliis  design  had, 
however,  to  be  abandoned.  After  enduring  many  hard* 
ahipe,  and  making  two  unsnoceasful  attempts  to  fill  situa- 
tbns  in  mercantile  houses  in  Leith,  he  tommenced  business 
on  his  own  account  as  a  bookstall-keeper  in  Leith  Walk, 
on  the  advice  of  his  elder  brother  and  futuice  partner, 


Waiiam.  He  waa  then  m^y  sixteen,  end  his  whole  atocft 
consisted  of  a  f ew  xdd  books*  belonging  to  his  father.  ^  Sjy 
slow  degrees  the  stock  was  increased  and  the  busineaa 
extended.  A  simOar  but  distinct  concem  was  carried  cm 
during  the  samf  period  with  like  success  by  William,  and 
after  a  number  of  years 'the  two  brothers  were  united  aa 

rtners  in  the  now  well-known  publishing  fi^m  of  W.  and 
Chambers. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  residence  in  Edinbocig^, 
Robert  Chambera  had  ahown  an  enthusiastic  interest  m 
the  history  and  antiquitiea  of  the  city.  In  frequent  zamUea 
every  feature  of  its  ancient  buildings  grew  familiar  to  him, 
and  his  mind  became  a  storehouse  for  all  sorts  of  inlorma- 
tion  connected  with  its  famous  persons  and  placea.  Ha 
thua  found  a  most  congenial  task  in  the  publicaticm  of  the 
Trad^um  of  Edinburgh  (1823-4),  wfaidi,  though  not  hia 
firrt  work,  was  the  first  which  brought  him  into  general 
notioe.  It  secured  for  him  the  i4;>proval,  and  what  ho 
doubtless  valued  even  more  highly,  the  personal  friendship 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  in  the  zenith  of  hb  fam&  Other 
works  onkindred  subjects  followed  in  n^id  succession,  tiie 
most  popular  and  important  being  a  Hittorf  of  tki  BAeUum 
<f  1745.  He  also  wrote  from  time  to  time  a  number  of 
diort  poetical  piecea  of  very  considerable  merits  which  were 
afterwards  collected  and  printed  for  private  circnhttioii 
(1835).  For  a  year  or  two  he  acted  as  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  AdverUter,  a  Tpry  newsiMtper  of  old  standing; 
whidi  has  now  ceased  to  appear.  With  commendable  and 
characteristio  prudence  the  bookselling  business  was 
diligently  prosecuted  in  the  midst  of  these  numerooa 
literary  engagements,  so  that  his  life  at  this  period  waa  on6 
of  ceaseless  activity. 

In  the  beginning  of  1832  his  brother  WQliam,  after  con* 
sultation  with  him,  staHed  a  weekly  publication  under  the 
titie  of  Chambert^M  Journal,  which  speedily  attained  an 
immense  circulation,  ^d  still  holds  a  leading  i^ace  in  tha 
cheap  popular  periodical  literature  of  whidi  it  was  the 
pioneer.  Robert's  connection  with  it  was  at  first  only  that 
of  a  contributor.  After  fourteen  numbers  had  app«u^ 
however,  he  became  associated  with  his  brother  as  joint^ 
editor,  and  from  that  period  he  wrote  for  it  nearly  all  the 
leading  articles,  which  took  the  form  of  essays — ^moral, 
familiar,  and  humorous.  Written  in  an  easy,  graceful 
atyle,  entirely  free  from  any  affectation  of  condescension, 
always  intereeting,  and  carefully  avoiding  the  debateable 
ground  of  religion  and  politics,  they  contributed  moio 
perhaps  than  anything  else  to  tiie  remarkable  success  ci 
the  Journal  A  number  of  theih  were  republished  in  184T 
in  the  author^s  Sd€ei  WrUings,  and  are  thought  to  be  oa 
the  whole  the  best  specimens  of  his  original  work.  Of  the 
same  character  aa  his  work  for  the  JoumeU  were  hk 
numerous  contributions  to  the  InfbrmoHon  for  tX4  FfopU 
and  the  Miiceliang  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Traet» 
published  by  his  firm. 

Among  the  other  wbrks-of  which  he  was  in  whole  or  ^ 
part  the  author,  the  Oydopcsdia  of  English  Ziteratitrt,  the 
Lifs  and  Writings  of  Bums,  Ancient  Sea  Margins,  the 
Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  liid  the.  Book  of  Dags  were 
the  most  important  The  Cydopcsdia  of  English  Literature 
contained  ^  series  of  admirably  selected  extracts  from  the 
best  authors  of  every  period,  "  set  in  a  biograpHical  and 
critical  history  of  the  literature  itself."  The  biographies 
were  gracefully  written,. and  the  critical  estimatee,  thon^ 
brief,  were  just  and  comprehensive.  For  the  Life  of  Bums 
he  made  diligent  and  laborious  original  investigations^ 
gathering  many  hitherto  unrecorded  facts  frt>m  the  surviv- 
ing acquaintances  of  the  poet,  and  especially  from  hte 
sister,  Mrs  Begg,  to  whose  bendit  the  whole  profits  o^  the 
Work  were  generously  devoted.  The  poems  are  interwoven 
into  the  narrative  in  their  proper  chronological  order,  and 
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vikh  a  ihe  infonnation  that  could  be  obtained  as  to  the 
dreamstaiioeB  of  their  composition.  In  connection  with  the 
voik  on  Anei€ni  Sea  Margin*,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
tti  author  ranked  high  as  a  scientific  geologist,  and  that  he 
had  SYaOed  himself  of  tours  in  Scandinavia  and  Canada 
for  the  pnrpoae  of  geological  exploration.  His  knowledge 
of  geologj  was  one  of  the  principal  grounds  on  which  the 
anthorahip  of  the  celebrated  anonymous  work,  The  Ycttigea 
if  iki  Creation^  was  very  generally  attributed  to  him.  As, 
liowerer,  neither  he  himself  nor  any  one  entitled  to  speak 
for  him  ever  acknowledged  the  work,  its  authorship  remains 
a  myst^.  The  Book  of  Day%  was  his  last  publication,  and 
pedbaps  his  most  elaborate.  Help  on  which  he  had  de- 
praved having  failed  him,  he  was  left  to  do  the  work  almost 
ikaiey  and  it  is  supposed  that  his  excessive  labour  in  connec- 
tion with  it  hasteneid  his  end.  He  died  at  St  Andrews,  where 
bs  had  buiU  a  pleasant  residence  for  himself  several  years 
previously,  on  the  17th  March  1871.  Two  years  before  his 
death  the  university  of  St  Andrews  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  in  consideration  of  his  dis- 
tingnished  literary  merit,  and  he  was  a  f eUow  of  several 
learned  societies.  As  a  writer  Chambers  possessed  in 
veiy  harmonious  combination  most  of  the  qualities  which 
focm  the  basis  of  a  sound  and  lasting  popularity.  Few  even 
of  popular  authors  ever  possessed  in  a  hi^^  degree  the 
iKolty  of  interesting  without  reswUng  to  sensation,  of 
amiising  without  stooping  to  frivolity,  and  of  instructing 
without  assuming  superiority.  Few  have  done  more  than 
ha  for  the  ittnsteation  of  Scottish  life  and  character,  and 
lor  the  preservation  of  what  was  curious  in  Scottish 
tiaditioo  and  antiquities.  But  it  will  always  be  his 
highest  daim  to  distinction  that  he  did  as  much  as,  if  not 
Bore  than,  any  other  sing^  man  to  give  a  healthy  tone 
and  a  pure  moral  influence  to  the  cheap  popular  litera- 
ture which  has  become  so  important  a  utctor  in  modem 
civilization.  An  interesting  account  of  the  life  of  Bobert 
Chambers  by  his  brother  appeared  in  1872,  under  the 
title,  JfMioar  of  Boberi  Chamben:  With  AuUHnograjihic 
Smini$cene€i  of  William  Chamb^ri,  (w.  &  8.) 

GHAMBEBSBUBG,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  the 
capital  of  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  about 
135  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  populous  district  in 
tiie  great  limestone  valley  that  extends  along  the  east  side 
of  the  Blue  Mountains.  It  has  a  court-houte,  a  national 
hanl^  ten  churches,  and  a  Presbyterian  college  for  young 
ladies ;  and  it  manufactures  cotton,  wool,  paper,  and  iron, 
la  1864  a  large  part  of  the  town  was  burned  by  the 
Oonfederates  under  Early.     Population  in  1870,  6S08. 

GHAMBJ^BY  (in  Italian  Ciambiri),  a  city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Savoy,  pleasantly  situated  in 
a  fertile  district,  between  two  hills,  on  the  rivers  Laisse 
and  Albana,  46  miles  S.aW.  of  Geneva.  The  town,  how- 
evier,  is  irregularly  and  iU  built,  and  has  only  two  good 
atoets — ^ihe  Place  Saint-L^ger  and  the  Bue  de  Boigne,  of 
which  the  latter  is  named  after  a  General  Boigne  who  left 
a  fortune  of  3,400,000  francs  to  the  town.  TiM  principal 
edifices  are  the  ca^edral,  dating  from  the  14th  ibd  15th 
eeatmiea ;  the  Hotel-Dieu,  founded  in  1647 ;  the  castle, 
a  modem  building  serving  as  a  prefecture,  and  preserving 
only  a  great  square  tower  belonging  to  the  original  struc- 
tore;  tiie  palaoe  of  justice^  the  theatre,  the  barracks,  and 
the  covered  market,  which  dates  from  1863.  Several  of 
the  squares  are  adorned  with  fountains ;  the  old  ramparts 
of  the  dtj,  destroyed  during  the  French  Bevdution,  have 
been  converted  into  publio  walks ;  and  various  promenades 
and  gardens  have  been  constructed.  Chamb^  is  the  seat 
of  an  ardibisbop^  and  of  a  superior  tribunal ;  and  has  also 
aJesoit  eoUege,  a  royal  academical  sodety,  a  society  of 
agrienltore  and  commerce,  a  public  library,  with  20,000 
iik«  a  mnaeum^  a  botanio  garden,  and  many  charitable 


institutions.  It  manufactures  silk-gauxe,  lace,  leather, 
and  hats,,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  liqueurs,  wine, 
lead,  copper,  and  other  articles.  Overlooking  the  town  is 
the  Bock  of  Lemenc,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
Zeminam  of  the  Bomans;  and  in  the  vicinity  is  Ghar- 
mettes,  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Boussoau. 

The  origin  of  Chamb4ry  ia  nnknotm,  hat  its  lord*  un  mentioned 
for  the  fii^  time  in  1020.  I»123S  it  was  told  to  the  coont  of 
Savoy,  Thomu  L,  who  bestowed  eeverol  iiD)iortsiit  privileges  on 
the  inhabitsiita.  Ae  csnital  of  the  doohy  of  Sstoj,  it  has  passed 
through  numeroos  political  rieissitades.  From  the  middle  ot  the 
16th  centnry  to  1718  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French ;  in  1742 
it  was  captured  by  a  Franco-Spanish  army;  and  in  1702  it  was 
oconpied  by  the  Bepablican  forces,  fieetored  to  the  hoose  of  Savoy 
by  the  treatlea  of  Vienna  and  Paris^  it  was  again  snriendered  to 
France  in  1860.  Among  the  iamoos  men  whom  it  has  given  to 
France^  the  moat  important  are  Tangelas,  Saint-B^  and  the 
brothers  Joaeph  and  laTier  de  Malstre.  Popnlatioa  of  the  town 
in  1872»  17,881,  and  of  the  oommnne,  19,144. 

CHAMBOBD,  a  magnificent  Gothic  dUtteau  of  France^ 
in  the  department  of  Loire-et-Cher,  10  miles  east  of  BloiS| 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Coeson.  It  was  oommenoed  l^ 
Francis  L  in  1032,  carried  on  by  Henry  IL,  and  at  IjngUi 
finished  by  Louis  XIY.  It  is  built  of  black  stone,  with 
a  i^ofusion  of  towers,  turrets,  and  minarets,  and  the  inte* 
rior  is  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence.  The  park  is 
encloeed  by  waUs  seven  leagues  in  circumference.  The 
castle  ia  famous  as  the  reudence  of  Diana  of  Poitiers, 
and  of  Stanislaus,  king  of  FoUnd,  whose  son-in-law,  Louia 
Xy.,  bestowed  it  upon  Marshal  Saze.  It  was  given  by 
Napoleon  to  Marahal  Berthier,  from  whose  widow  it  was 
purchased  by  iubscriptioa  in  1821,  and  presented  to  the 
duke  of  Bordeaux,  the  representative  of  the  older  branch 
of  the  Bourbons,  who  has  assumed  from  it  the  title  of 
Count  de  CSiambord. 

CHAMELEON,  the  common  name  of  a  well-defined 
family  of  lisards,  forming  the  tribe  BendroMura,  and  con- 
taining the  single  genua  ChamcBlo,  which  includes  about 
twenty  known  species,  bearing  a  dose  family  resemblance  to 
each  other,  and  differing  very  widely  from  all  other  lisarda. 
They  are  small  creatures,  not  asuaHy  oTceedin^  7  inches  in 
length  occlusive  of  the  tail,  which  in  general  is  as  long  as 
the  body.  The  body  is  greatly  compressed,  often  with  a 
crest — ^toothed  or  otherwiM — along  the  back  and  belly,  and 
the  skin  ia  covered  with  granular  apecks,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  ahagreen.  The  large  pyramidalhead  is  sup^ 
ported  by  a  short  neck  composed  of  five  vertebrae,  instead 
of  eight,  as  in  the  nujority  of  saurians ;  and  there  ia  no 
true  sternum,  although  the  anterior  ribs  are  joined  to  the 
mesial  line,  which  thus  takes  the  place  of  a  breast-bone^ 
while  the  ribs  which  follow  are  so  connected  together  as  to 
form  a  bony  drde  for  the  protection  of  the  abdominal 
region.  Ujdike  other  lizards,  the  chameleon  has  the  body 
raised  hig^  on  its  legs,  and  the  toes,  which  are  five  in 
number  on  both  posterior  and  anterior  limbs,  are  divided 
into  two  opposable  groups  or  bundles,  cLosdy  resembling 
those  of  a  perrot,  and  equally  serving  the  purpose  of  pre- 
hension. The  tail,  by  the  greater  thickness  of  which  at 
the  base  the  male  is  distinguishable  from  the  female,  is  also 
prehensile,  and  ia  of  the  greatest  service  in  giving  support 
and  security  to  the  climbing  chameleon.  The  lungs  are 
large,  and  are  connected  with  air-veaseU  distributed  thit>ugh- 
out  the  body,  by  the  infiation  of  which  a  certain  trans- 
parency is  given  to  the  body,  as  weU  as  a  plumpness  which 
at  once  disappears  on  their  collapse,  and  this,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  chameleon  can  live  apparently  io 
a  thriving  condition  for  weeks  without  food,  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  ancient  belief  that  this  aingular  creature 
Uved  on  air.  The  cyos  of  the  chameleon  are  large,  globular 
and  covered  with  a  circular  disk  formed  by  the  junction  id 
the  two  lids  and  having  a  central  aperture  which  acts  as 
an  external  pupil,  being  capable  of  dilatation  or  contractioii 
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at  wOL  In  moTin^  tbe  ejres  act  independently  of  each 
other,  80  that  while  the  one  stares  npwards  the  other  may 
be  eagerly  following  the  motions  of  an  insect  beneath,  or 
the  one  may  even  be  directed  backwards  while  the  other 
-  watches  in  front.  This  extraordinary  range  of  vision  amply 
compensates  for  the  small  degree  of  mobility  in  the  neck 
end  the  general  slowness  of  motion  characteristic  of  the 
chameleon.  The  tongue  iai  equally  remarkable,  being 
sub-cylindrical,  worm-like,  and  extremely  extensile,  with 
the  end  somewhat  enlarged  and  hollow,  and  supplied  with 
a  glutinous  secretioa  It  is  by  means  of  this  organ,  which 
is  capable  of  being  protruded  to  a  length  of  six  or  seven 
inches,  that  chameleons  obtain  their  food.  They  are  arbo- 
real in  their  habits,  supporting  themselves  on  the  branches 
•f  trees  by  their  grasping  hand-like  feet  and  prehensile 
tails.  In  their  movements  they  are  slow  and  deliberate, 
and  when  watching  for  the  insects  which  form  their  sole 
food,  they  remain  motionless  for  hours,  partly  concealed  by 
the  foliage,  and  still  more  by  tho  exercise  of  the  faculty 
which  they-possesB  above  all  other  creatures  of  changing 
their  colour  so  as  to  resemble  surrounding  objects.  Their 
power  in  this  direction  has,  however,  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. They  cannot,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed, 
assume  in  suocession  all  the  colom  of  the  rainbow; 
but  under  certain  conditions,  by  no  niean3  well  asoertainedy 
their  normal  bluish  ash  colour  may  give  place  to  a  green 
or  yellowish  hue,  with  irregular  spots  of  a  dull  red,  or  it 
may  become  considerably  paler  so  as  to  approach  to  white- 
ness. Thus  an  observer  reports  recently  that  he  saw  a 
chameleon  making  its  way  along  the  top  of  an  old  wall 
near  Ephesns,  the  stones  of  which  were  of  a  dark  colour, 
occasionally  varied  by  a  block  of  white  marble,  and  he 
noticed  that  no  sooner  did  the  creature  rest  on  one  of  the 
latter  than  it  gradually  became  less  visible,  owing  evidently 
to  its  assumption  of  a  cobur  somewhat  harmonizing  with 
the  marble  on  which  it  rested.  This  curious  phenomenon 
was  observed  by  the  earliest  writers  on  natural  history, 
and  gave  rise  to  much  speculation.  Aristotle  held  that 
the  diange  of  colour  only  took  place  when  the  chameleon 
was  inflated  with  air,  to  which  therefore  it  was  owing; 
Fb'ny  that  its  varying  colours  were  borrowed  from  sur- 
ronnding  objects ;  while  Wormius  was  the  first  to  attribute 
those  variations  to  the  play  of  the  emotions  and  passions ; 
bat  Milne  Edwards,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  AnncUes 
dei  SeUneei,  showed  that,  whatever  the  exciting  cause  of 
these  changes  in  colour,  whether  due  to  the  emotions,  the 
inflation  of  the  lungs,  or  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  they 
were  rendered  possible  only  by  the  presence  in  the  skin 
of  the  chameleon  of  two  layers  of  differently-coloured  pig- 
ment, placed  one  over  the  other,  and  so  arranged  that  both 
may  appear  simultaneously  on  the  biirface,  or  the  one  may 
be  displaced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  other,  the 
colour  varying  with  the  amount  of  such  displacement 
Thus  protected  by  its  colouring,  the  chameleon  awaits  the 
coming  of  its  prey,  and  no  sooner  does  an  insect  place 
itself  within  reach  of  its  worm-like  tongue  than  that  organ, 
leaping  forth  from  its  sheath  with  lightning  speed,  fixes  its 
victim  on  the  glutinous  tip,  vrhich  is  forthwith  engulphed 
with  equally  astonishing  rapidity.  The  eggs  of  the  chame- 
leon are  deposited  under  leaves  on  the  ground.  They  are 
numerous,  round,  and  covered  with  an  exceedingly  porous 
shell  formed  of  calcareous  matter.  The  species  composing 
the  family  are  inhabitants  chiefly  of  Africa  and  the  islands 
adjacent,  notably  of  Madagascar,  to  which  about  a  third 
of  all  the  known  species  are  confined  The  latter  include 
such  curious  forms  as  the  Rhinoceros  Chameleon,  the  male 
of  which  has  a  horn-like  tubercle  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle ; 
also  a  form  recently  described  by  Gunther,  in  which  tho 
tail  is  so  short  as  to  be  almost  useless  for  prehension,  a 
defoci  which  aiema  compensated  for  by  the  presence  of  an 


additional  dsnticle  at  the  inner  base  of  each  daw,  aiid  of 
a  spine  projecting  from  the  side  of  each  finger  and  toe, 
which  must  add  greatly  to  the  creature's  prehensile  power. 
Owing  to  this  peculiarity  Qiinther  proposes  to  make  it  the 
type  of  a  new  genus  (Proceedingt  of  the  Zoologxcal  Society, 
1874).  Fernando  ?o  is  the  home  of  the  Three- Homed 
Chameleon  {ChatnceUo  Otoent),  which  has  a  long  corneal  horn 
over  each  eye,  and  anoCher  at  the  extremity  of  tho  muzzle ; 
but  the  best  known  and  most  widely  distributed  species 
is  the  Common  Chameleon  ((7.  vulgaru),  found  in  Southern 
Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  natnrah'zed  in  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  often  brought  to 
England,  but  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate'  it  exists 
there  in  a  more  or  less  torpid  condition,  and  soon  dies. 

CHAMFORT,  Nicolas  (1741-1794),- one  of  the  most 
famous  talkers  of  a  century  rich  in  conversational  excellence, 
was  bom  at  a  little  village  near  Clermont  in  Anvergne. 
The  illegitimate  chfld  of  a  dame  de  compagnie,  he  never 
knew  his  father,  and  started  in  life  as  plain  Nicolas,  that 
being  the  name  bestowed  on  him  by  his  mother.  A 
joumey  to  Paris  resulted,  through  some  now  unknown 
influence,  in  the  boy's  obtaining  a  bursary  at  the  CoU^ 
dee  Grassins.  He  worked  hard,  and  won  nine  prizes  out 
of  ten  in  two  years.  It  is  significant  of  his  cynical  and 
original  turn  of  mind  that  he  should  have  been  the  only 
critic  disposed  to  be  severe  on  the  Latin  hexameters  thai 
crowned  his  college  reputation,  and  that  in  after  years  he 
should  have  regaled  as  wasted  the  time  bestowed  on  the 
acquisition  of  aoeulemical  knowledge,  his  opinion  of  which  is 
expressed  in  one  of  his  most  eontemptuons  epigrama — **C€ 
que  fai  apprie  Je  ne  U  eaie  plus;  le peu  queje  9ai$  Je  ^ai 
divinS,**  After  this  success  the  future  king  of  the  eaiatu 
ran  away  from  college,  in  company  with  two  class-mates^ 
on  a  voyage  round  the  world.  The  three  rovers  reached 
Cherbourg,  and  there  reflected.  They  returned,  and 
Chamfort  became  an  abbd  "  Cett  un  eoeiume,  d  non  pouU 
un  Hoi,'*  he  said ;  and  to  the  principal  of  his  college  who 
promised  him  a  benefice^  he  replied  that  he  would  never  be 
a  priest,  inasmuch  as  he  preferred  honour  to  honoura— 
"faime  Fhormeur  et  non  lee  honneure." 

About  this  time  he  assumed  that  name  of  Chamfort  he  iras 
afterwards  to  render  famous,  and  plunged  hap-hazard  into  the 
press  for  literary  work  and  renown.  He  met  with  scant  suc- 
cess. Repulsed  by  editors  and  bookseUers  alike,  he  took  to 
making  sermons  at  a  louis  each  for  an  incompetent  brother ; 
and  in  this  way,  scribbling  now  and  then  for  the  joumalsi, 
he  contrived  to  exist  for  a  whole  year.  A  successful  com- 
petition for  one  of  the  Academy's  prizes  opened  to  him  the 
drawing-rooms  of  thenpperworld,andhebecamefa8hionabIei 
His  health  and  constitution  were  exceedingly  vigorous;  but 
Ms  passions  were  violent,  he  lived  hard,  and  he  presently 
had  to  seek  rest  and  recoveiy  at  Spa  and  elsewhere.  In  a 
second  competition  he  was  unsuccessful ;  but  a  comedy  of 
little  merit,  La  Jeune  Indienne,  made  some  noise,  and  con- 
soled him  for  his  failure.  He  was  always  poor.  Though 
his  was  already  a  well  known  name,  he  lived  on  elee- 
mosynajy  dinners  and  suppers,  repaying  countenance 
and  sustenance  with  his  5ont  mote,  Madame  HelT^tioa 
entertained  him  at  Sevres  for  some  yeaza  Chabanon, 
however,  gave  up  to  the  destitute  wit  his  pension  of  1200 
Uvres  on  the  Mercure  de  France^  and  about  the  same  time 
Chamfort  took  two  more  Academy  prizes  for  his  eulogies  <ni 
Moli^re  and  on  La  Fontaine,  by  which  he  also  won  a  hundred 
louis  from  Necker,  and  obtained  an  enormous  reputation. 
And  03  he  wrote  little  and  talked  a  great  deal,  his  reputation 
increased,  tJU,  nnderprotection  of  the  DuchessedeGrammont, 
he  went  to  court.  His  poor  tragedy,  Mustapha  et  Zean^, 
was  played  at  Fontainebleau  before  Louis  XYL  and  Marie 
Antoinette;  the  king  added  1200  livrcs  to  the  gift  of 
Chabanon,  and  the  Prince  de  Cond^  made  Chamfort  hia 
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leenbiy.  Tbo  mtn  was  then  some  forty  yean  of  age ;  ho 
vas  &8t  growing  misanthropical  *  he  was  "  yai  maU 
^tikragevs  ;**  he  was  a  Bohemian  naturally  and  by  habit 
He  redgned  his  post  in  the  piince's  household,  and  retired 
into  solitade  at  AuteniL  There,  comparing  the  authors  of 
old  viih  the  men  of  his  own  time,  he  uttered  ^e  famous 
mot  that  proclaims  the  superiority  of  the  dead  over  the 
ihring  as  companions ;  and  there  too  he  presently  fell  in  love. 
l%e  kdy,  attached  to  the  household  of  the  Duchesae  de 
liaine,  was  forty-eight  years  old,  but  clever,  amusing,  a 
voman  of  the  world ;  and  Chamfort  married  her.  They 
left  Anteuil^  and  went  to  Vaudouleurs,  near  Etampes, 
where  in  liz  months  Madame  Chamfort  died.  The  widowed 
^ocorean  travelled,  lived  in  Jiolland  for  a  space  with  M. 
de  Narbonne,  and  returning  to  Paris  received  the 
Academy  arm-chair  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sainte-Pelaye 
in  1781.  He  haunted  the  court,  and  made  himself  bved  in 
j{ate  of  the  reach  and  tendency  of  his  unalterable  irony ; 
Imt  he  quitted  it  for  ever  after  an  unfortunate  and 
BjBterioos  love  affair,  and  was  received  into  the  house  of 
31  de  VaudreuiL  Among  the  many  men  of  mark  assem- 
bled round  hmi  there  by  hu  fine  faculty  of  pregnant  speech, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  and  gained  the  friendship  of 
Hirabesu,  whom  he  assisted  with  orations,  and  whom  he 
foQowed  heart  and  soul  into  the  storm  and  tumult  of  the 
yooDg  Revolution. 

He  fogot  his  oUl  friends  ("  amx  quipassent  laflsuvt  de$ 

f^vtioM  oni  pa$§i  laflewre  de  PaMi") ;  he  frequented  the 

dobs,  and  for  a  time  was  secretary  of  that  of  the  Jacobins ; 

ha  became  a  street-orator;  he  entered  the  Bastille  among 

the  fust  of  the  storming  party ;  he  worked  for  the  Mercurt 

itfnmee,  a  royalist  print  in  which  he  depreciated  kingship. 

With  tbe  rttgn  of  Marat  and  Bobespierre,  however,  his 

tneompromisiag  Jacobimsm  grew  critical,  and  with  the  fall 

ef  iho  Girondins  his  political  life  came  to  an  end.     But  he 

eonldnot  restrain  the  tongue  that  had  made  him  famous ;  he 

ID  more  spared  the  Convention  than  he  had  spared  the  Court 

ffii  notorious  republicanism  failed  to  excuse  the  sarcasms 

ha  larished  on  the  new  order  of  things ;  and  denounced  by 

an  anstant  in  the  BtUiotJt^qua  IfationaU,  to  a  share  in 

the  direction  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  Boland, 

hewastakentotheMadelonnettes.    Beleased  for  a  moment, 

he  vas  threatened  again  with  arrest;  but  to  this  brilliant 

free4aace  of  thought  captivity  had  been  intolerable,  and  he 

had  determined  to  prefer  death  to  a  repetition  of  the  moral 

and  ^ysical  restraint  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.     He 

attempted  suicide,  with  pistol  and  with  poniard;  and, 

horribly  hacked  and  shattere;^,  dictated  to  those  who  came 

(0  arrest  him  the  well-known  declaration — "Moi,  Sebcutien- 

Bock-KicoUu    Chamfortt  dcdcare  avoir  voulu  mourtr  en 

hmwu  libre  pltUdi  que  cTStre  €07iduit  en.  enclave  done  une 

primt'-^which  be  signed  in  a  firm  hand  and  in  his  own 

bbod.    He  did  not  die  at  onoe,  but  lingered  on  a  while  in 

charge  of  a  gendarme,  for  whose  wardship  he  paid  a  crown  a 

day.    To  the  Abb^  Sieyes  Chamfort  had  given  fortune  in 

the  title   of  a  pamphlQt  ("  Qi^est^e  que  le  Tien-itat  t 

Tout  Qv^ori-U  t  Eien  "),  and  to  Siey^  did  Chamfort  retaU 

his  supreme  sarcasm,  Uie  famous  **Je  m*en  vats  enfin  de  ee 

matde  oik  U  faut  que  le  cosur  ee  brise  ou  ee  bronze/*    The 

maker  of  constitutions  followed  the  dead  wit  to  the  grave. 

The  writings  of  Chamfort,  which  include  comedies,  politi- 

eil  artidea,  literary  criticisms,  portraits,  letters,  and  verses, 

ve  ookniriess  and  uninteresting  in  the  extreme.     As  a 

talker,  however,  he  was  of  extraordinary  force.  His  Mazimee 

^  Patsies,  highly  praised  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  are,  after 

those  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  the  most  briUiant  and  suggestive 

MjiDgB  Uiat  have  been  given  to  the  modem  world.     The 

aphorisms  of  Chamfort,  less  systematic  and  pschologically 

len  important  than  those  of  the  ducal  moralist,  are  as 

aicnificant  in  their  violence  and  iconoclastic  spirit  of  the 


period  of  storm  and  preparation  that  gave  thorn  birlU  aa 
the  Itvflexume  in  their  exquisite  rcstramt  and  elaboraM 
subtlety  are  characteristic  of  the  tranquil  elegance  of  their 
epoch ;  and  they  have  the  advantage  in  richness  of  colour, 
in  picturesquencss  of  phrase,  in  passion,  in  audacity. 
Samte-Beuve  compares  them  to  **  well  m^'ited  coins  thdt 
retain  their  value,"  and  to  keen  arrows  that  *^arriveni 
brusquement  et  eifflent  encore,"  An  edition  of  his  works— 
(Euvrea  complHee  de  Nieolae  Chamfort,  5  volumes — was 
published  at  Paris  in  1824-25.  A  selection— CCtivrea  de 
Chamfort — ^in  one  volume,  appeared  in  1352,  with  a 
biographical  and  critical  pre^ice  by  Arsine  Hovssaye^ 
reprinted  from  the  Itevue  dee  Leum  Mondee.  See  also 
SainteBeuve,  Caueeriee  de  LundC  (w.  B.  H.) 

CHAMISSO,  Adalbkst  voir  (1781-1838),  poet| 
botanist,  and  voyager,  was  by  family,  birth,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  childhood,  a  Frenchman,  by  his  after-life,,  his 
marriage,  and  his  literary  activity,  a  Qerman.  He  was 
bom  in  1781  at  the  cabile  of  BoncouTt  in  Champagne,  and 
traced  his  descent  from  a  respectable  line  of  French 
knights,  who  derived  their  title  from  the  ancient  town  of 
Charnesson  or  Cambieonum,  near  ChAtillon-sur^iiie.  The 
quiet  home-life  at  Bonoourt  was  broken  up  by  the  Revolu* 
tion  in  1790,  and  the  Chamissos,  parents  and  children, 
were  forced,  like  so  many  of  their  rank^  to  leave  then 
country,  and  find  such  footing  as  might  chance  in  a  foreign 
land.  And  though  in  after  years  the  main  part  of  tha 
izmHj  was  permitted  to  settle  again  on  their  native  soil, 
several  of  the  younger  members  were  left  behind,  where 
they  had  begun  to  take  root  Of  these  was  Adalbert,  who 
had  in  1796  obtained  a  situation  as  page  to  the  queen  of 
Prussia,  and  in  1798  entered  the  military  service  with  the 
rank  of  ensign.  To  his  professional  studies  he  devoted 
himself  with  ardour,  and  he  attracted  the  royal  attention 
by  some  of  his  writings;  but  in  the  society  of  his  comrades 
he  was  made  bitterly  to  feel  that  he  was  not  regarded  as 
one  of  themselves,  and  it  was  not  altogether  with  regret 
that  he  found  himself  in  1806  set  free  from  the  army. 
Meanwhile  he  had  formed  a  friendship  with  several  con- 
genial spirits,  such  as  Hitzig,  Yamhagen  von  Ense  and 
Neumann ;  and  with  the  last  two  he  joined  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Ifueenalmanaeh,  which  first  appeared  in  1803.' 
A  vbit  to  Madame  de  Stael  at  Coppet  was  a  pleasing 
interruption  to  his  ordinary  course  of  life,  and  has  afforded 
the  reader  of  his  letters  some  amusiog  description  of  thai 
eccentric  woman,  who  alternately  fiattered  Chamisso  for 
his  ability  and  scolded  him  soundly  for  his  inattention  to 
etiquette.  The  Study  of  botany,  which  he  began  at  Coppet, 
was  prosecuted  with  so  much  persistence  and  success  that  it 
became  his  profeesional  subject  In  1815  he  was  chosen 
botanist  of  the  expedition  for  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
world,  which  was  originated  by  Romanzuff,  and  conducted 
by  Kotzebue ;  and  on  his  return  in  1818  he  was  appointed 
custodian  of  the  botanical  gardens  at  Berlin.  Much  to  his 
own  advantage  and  comfort,  he  obtained  the.  hand  of 
Antonie  Piaste,  a  young  lady  of  eighteen  years ;  and  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  steady  professional  labour, 
relieved  by  kindly  intercourse  with  an  increasing  circle  of 
friends.  Among  those  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
were  August  Neander,  Freiligrath,  and  Andersen. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  Chamisso,  as  he  himself  affirmed  of 
Heine,  that  he  was  a  poet  to  the  very  tips  of  his  fingers ; 
but  the  poetic  element  in  hb  nature  was  genuine  and  strong, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  his  life, 
hb  tendency  towards  literary  expression  was  very  early 
displayed.  In  estimating  hb  success  as  a  writer,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  cut  off  from  hb  native  speech 
and  from  hb  natural  current  of  thought  and  feeling.  None 
of  hb  works  perhaps  can  be  called  great ;  but  he  has  none 
the  less  enriched  hb  adopted  language  with  sevend  poeiua 
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of  midlspated  a&d  enduing  Talae.'  He  often  deals  witli 
gloomy  uid  eometiiDBe  with  ghastly  and  repulsire  sabjects ; 
and  even  in  his  lighter  and  gayer  productions  there  is  too 
frequently  an  undertone  of  sadness' or  of  satire.  In  the 
lyrical  expression  of  the  domestic  .emotions  he  displays  a 
fine  felicity,  and  he  knows  how  to  pour  true  pathos  into  a 
tale  of  love  or  vengeance.  .  The  ''  Lion's  Bride" — DU 
Lswenbraut — may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  his  weird  and 
powerful  simplicity;  and  ** Retnbniion/'-ry'ergeitujig — is 
remarkable  for  a  pitiless  precision. of  treatment  The 
"Song  of  Women's  DeTotbu** — £in  LUd  von  der 
Wttbertreue — ^might  find  a  place  in  the  Ing6ldd>y  Legends; 
and  "Cousin  Anselmo"—  Veiter  Anaelmo — is  worthy  to  rank 
widi  the  ballads  of  Southey.  Of  more  celebrity  perhaps 
than  any  of  his  poems  is  the  little  prose  narrative  of  Feter 
SchUmdl,  the  man  who  lost  his  shadow,  which  first 
appeared  in  1814,  and  was  soon  afterwards  translated  into 
several  Euro^n  languages.  It  was  written  partly  -to 
divert  his-  own  attention  from  gloomier  thoughts,  and 
partly  to  afford  amusement  to  the  children  of  his  friend 
Hittig ;  and  the  plot  wim  suggested  by  a  casual  question  of 
Fouqu^'s.  First  and  prominently  a  genuine  story  such  as 
children  love,  with  fuU  allowance  of  incident  and  fun,  it  u 
also  to  the  older  and  sympathetic  reader  an  allegory  only 
too  aocurate  of  the  poet* s  own  life.  For  f uU  detuls  see 
the  X€&ej»  und  Brirfe,  by  Hitag,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
Tolumes  of  Ghamiaso's  W^J^ 

WcrkM^-'Viheniehi  dtr  iMAoanUik  wd  tehOdlichiUn  OwOcKm 
ii^Kordd§uUMand,  1827  \  Siim  um  dis  WOt;  Amtrkungm  und 
AwriehUm  avf  timr  Bnid^ckwn^tnim  WHJUr  Kotmlnu^  1887 ;  U«ib*r 
dU  Ewwaimlu  Sgrmeht,  1887. 

CHAMOIS  (i?tfpiMpra  Intj^iiA 
is  the  only  Antelope  found  in  Western  Europe^  and  forms 
the  type  of  the  Bnpicaprine  or  goat-like  group  of  that 
lamSy.  It  resembles  the  roebuck  in  size,  being  about  3 
feet  long  and  2  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  and  is  speciiJly 
eharacterised  by  the  form  of  its  horns.  These  are  from  6 
to  8  inches  long,  of  a  black  colour,  slender,  round,  and 
•lightly  striated,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  forehead, 
and  suddenly  hooked  baiskwards  at  their  extremities. 
They  are  common  to  both  sexes,  although  in  the  female 
they  are  leas  uncinated.  The  body  is  covered  with  long 
hair  of  a  chestnut  brown  colour  in  winter,  when  it  is  also 
longest,  that  of  the  head  being  paler,  with  a  dark  brown 
streak  on  each  side.  At  other  seasons  the  colour  Is  Some- 
what lighter,  in  spring  approaching  to  erey.  Underneath 
the  external  covering  the  body  is  furWar  protected  from 
the  cold  by  a' coat  of  short' thick  Vool  of  a  greyish  colour. 
The  tail  is  short  and  black,  the  ears  pointed  and  erect; 
the  hoofs  are  solid,  with  the  outer  edges  higher  than  the 
soles,  and  ire  thus  admirably  adapted  for  la3ring  hold  of  the 
slightest  projection  or  roushnees  on  the  face  of  the  ix>cky 
pecipicee  it  frequents.  The  chamois  is  gtegarious,  living 
m  herds  of  15  or  20,  and  feeding  generally  in  the  morning 
or  evening.  The  old  males^  however,  live  alone  except  in 
the  rutting  season,  which  occurs  in  October,  when  they 
Join'  the  herds,  driving  off  the  young  males,  and  engaging 
in  fierce  contests  with  each  other,  that  often  end  fataQy  for 
one  at  least  of  the  combatants.  The  period  of  gestation  is 
twenty  weeks,  when  the  female^  beneath  the  shelter  generally 
of  a  projecting  rock,  produces  one  and  sometimes  two 
young.  They  are  said  to  attain  the  «ge  of  thuty  years. 
The  chamois  inhabits  the  Alpine  r^ons  of  Central  Europe 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Caucasus,  and  extends  eastwards 
•8  far  as  Persia,  frequenting  the  wildest  and  most  inaoeeasible 
peaks  and  ravines  of  these  mountain  ranges.  In  summer 
it  ascends  to  th»  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  being  only 
outstripped'  in  the  loftiness  of  its  haunts  by  the  Xbex;  and 
dnzingthat  season  it  shows  its  intolerance  of  heat  .by  choos- 
ing iMhbrowiiting  grounds  as  have  a  ncytherpexpoinia  In 


winter  it  descends  to  the  wooded  districts  tltot  imfflediatelj 
succeed  the  region  of  glaciers,  and  it  is  there  only  that  it 
can  be  successfully  hunted.  Chamob  are  exceedingly  shy; 
and  their  senses,  especially  thoso  of  sight  and  smell,  sre 
exceedingly  acute.  The  herd  never«  feeds  without  haring 
a  sentinel  posted  on  some  suitable  prominence  to*  give 
timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  danger ;  this  b  done  bj 
stamping  on  the  ground  with  the  fore  feet,  and  utttfing  s 
shrill  whbUing  note,  which  puts  the  entire  herd  on  tks 
alert  No  sooner  b  the  object  of  alarm  scouted  or  saaa 
than  each  one  seeks  safety  in  the  most  Inaccessible  situa- 
tions, which  are  often  reached  by  a  series  of  astounding  letps 
over  crevasses,  up  the  faces  of  seemingly  perpenaicalsr 
rocks,  or  down  tiie  sides  of  equally  precipitous  chasmn 
The  chamob  will  not  hesitate,  it  b  said,  thus  to  leqp  down 
20  or  even  50  feet,  and  thb  it  effects  with  apparent  esse 
by  throwing  itself  forward  diagonally  and  striking  its  feel 
e^veral  times  in  its  descent  against  the  fac^  of  the  rodL 
Chamois-shooting  b  most  successfully  pursued  when  « 
number  of  hunters  form  a  circle  round  a  favourite  feeding 
ground^  which  they  gradually  narrow ;  the  animab,  scent* 
ing  the  hunters  to  windward,  fly  in  the  opposite  direction, 
omy  to  encounter  those  coming  from  leeward.  Chamois- 
hunting,  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  owing  to,  the  great  danger 
attending  it,  has  always  been  a  favourite  pursuit  among 
the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Switzerland  and  l>frol,  ss 
well  as  of  the  amateur  sportsmen  of  all  countries,  with 
the  result  that  the  aninud  b  now  much  rarer  tbsn 
formerly.  In  certain  parts  of  Switzerland  it  now  enjoyi 
a  close  season ;  thus  in  the  Canton  of  Orisons  it  csn 
only  be  hunted  durikig  S^tember,  and  there  m  1874 
no  fewer  than  918  were  killed  during  that  period, 
the  largest  number  shot  by  one  sportsman  being  16. 
The  chamob  feeds  in  summer  on  mountain  herbs  and 
flowers,  and  in  winter  chiefly  on  the  young  shoots  and  buds 
of  the  fir  and  pine  trees.  It  b  particularly  fond  of  sslt^ 
and  in  the  Alps  sandstone  rocks  containing  a  saline  impreg- 
nation are  often  met  with  hoUowed  by  the  oonstcnt  hddng 
of  these  creatures.  The  skin  of  the  chamob  b  very  soft; 
made  into  leather  it  was  the  original  thammf^  which  b 
now  made,  however,  from  the  skins  of  many  other  animals. 
The  fiesh  b  prized  as  venison.  The  chamob  can  beat  bast 
partially  tamed,  and  in  that  state,  according  to  Mi^or  Smith, 
it  evinces  all  the  mixture  of  impudence,  timidify,  and 
curiosity  observed  in  goats. 

CHAMOMILE  or  Cakoxilk  Flowbbs,  the  /ores 
atUhemidis  of  the  Pkarmaeopceia,  are  the  capitula  or  flower- 
heads  of  AfUhemii  nolnlii  {Nat  Ord.  Compoiitm),  a  plant 
indigenous  to  England  and  Southern  Europe.  It  b  ex- 
tensively cultivated  for  medicinal  purposes  in  Surrey,  st 
several  places  in  Saxony,  and  in  France  and  Belgium, — that 
grown  in  Endand  being  much  more  valuable  than  any  of 
the  foreign  diamomiles  brought  into  the  market  Tn  the 
wild  plant  the  florets  of  the  ray  are  ligukte  and  white,  and 
contain  pbtib  only,  those  of  tbe  disc  being  tubular  and 
yellow ;  but  under  cultivation  the  whole  of  the  florets  tend 
to  become  ligulate  and  white,  in  which  state  the  flower 
heads  are  said  to  be  double^  The  flower-heads  are  desti- 
tute of  pappus ;  they  have  a  warm  aromatic  odour,  whi(h 
b  characterbtic  of  the  entire  plant,  and  a  very  bitter 
taste.  In  addition  to  a  bitter  extractive  principle,  thej 
yield  about  2  per  cent  of  a  volatile  liquid,  which  on  its 
first  extraction  b  of  a  pale  Uue  colour,  but  becomes  a 
yellowish  brown  on  ei^xMure  to  light  It  has  the  chanc- 
teristio*  odour  of  the  fiowersi,  and  consbts  of  a  mixture  of 
butylic  and  amylio  angelate  and  valerate.  AngeJate  of 
potassium  has  been  obtained  by  treatment  of  the  oil  with 
caustiq  potash,  and  angelb  acid  may  be  isolated  froD  tiiit 
by  treatment  with  dilute  sulphurio  add.  r^>it>^m>iu  ft 
iMd  in  medidiid  «ln '  tlie  form  of  an  Infudoi^  mad* 
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iritk  }  02.  of  tke  flowers  to  10  oz.  of  boiling  distilled 
w&ter.  An  extract  is  alao  prepared  by  evaporating  the 
Infusion,  and  sabsequently  adding  15  minims  of  the 
Mwntiel  oil  for  each  pound  of  flowers  used.  It  is  an  aromatic 
tonic  and  stomachic,  and  the  infusion,  if  given  warm  and 
in  kige  doses,  acts  as  an  emetic.  The  oil  is  stimulant 
Mad  carminative,  and  forms  a  iiseful  adjunct  to  purgative 
medicines. 

CHAHOUNI,  or  Chamonix,  a  celebrated,  valley  and 
village  of  the  French  Alps,  in  the  department  of  Upper 
Savoy,  and  the  arrondissement  of  Bonneville.  The  village, 
which  IB  the  great  centre  for  tourists  in  the  Mont  Blanc 
diririet,  is  situated  22  miles  S.  of  Martigny,  and  50  miles 
&&R  of  Geneva,  at  a  height  of  about  3400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  A  great  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1855,  and  it  has  thus  undergone  a  striking 
change  in  its  appearance.  It  now  possesses  numerous 
hotelsy  a  mnaenm,  and  baths ;  and  an  English  chapel 
waa  opened  in  1860.  Upwards  of  15,000  tourists  are 
aecommodated  in  the  course  of  a  year,  the  greater  pro- 
portion being  from  England,  America,  and  France.  The 
bosieat  months  are  August  and  September.  Excellent 
batter  and  cheese  are  prepared  by  the  peasants,  and  flax 
and  lioney  Are  exported.  The  valley,  which  is  bounded  on 
the  8.  and  £.  by  Mont  BUnc  and  others  of  the  Pennine 
Alpa,  fokd  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  Br^vent  and  the  Aiguilles* 
Bo^gea,  ia  about  12  miles  in  length  from  north-east  to 
lonth-west^  with  an  average  breadth  of  two  miles;  it 
forms  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Arve,  which 
traverses  its  entire  length.  It  \b  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  Alps  for  the  picturesque  grandeur  of  its^  glaciers,  which 
ara  only  rivalled  by  those  of  the  Zermatt  in  the  Bernese 
Oberiand.  The  view  from  the  village  up  to  the  top  of 
Mont  Blano  is  remarkable  for  its  simple  and  massive 
sublimity. 

The  nanae  of  Chamouni  is  a  corruption  of  the  words 
Camput  Jfunttu^  or  Champ  Muni,  the  Defenced  Field, 
applied  by  the  Benedictine  monks  to  the  site  of  the  monas- 
teiy  here^  probably  with  allusiob  to  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  "strength  of  the  hills."  This  establishment  was 
foonded  some  time  before  1009,  on  the  spot  that  b  now 
ocei^ied  by  the  village  church ;  and  it  hi»  left  but  little 
trace  of  its  existence  save  the  name  of  Le  Prieur^,  some- 
times used  instead  of  Chamouni  In  1530  the  right  of 
hokiiDg  fairs  at  the  priory  was  granted  by  Philip  of  Savoy, 
and  the  place  thus  became  a  rendezvous  for  the  surround- 
ing pc^mlation.  The  reputation  of  the  valley,  however,  for 
the  sayagery  of  its  inhabitants  was  so  great  that  the  nick- 
name of  The  Cursed  Mountains — Les  Montagues  Maudites 
—was  gireii  to  the  district;  and  in  the  17th  century  it 
was  r^^fcrded  as^  proof  of  remarkable  heroism  on  the  part 
of  Francis  de  Sales  that  he  ventured  to  visit  that  part  of 
his  diocese.  General  interest  was  excited  by  the  explora- 
tions of  Pocoeke  and  Wyndham,  who  published  an  account 
of  their  adventures  in  the  Trantaetioru  of  the  Royai  Society 
for  1741.  They  were  followed  by  Saussure  (1760),  De 
Lae  (1774),  Bourrit  (1775)  and  others ;  and  the  number  of 
▼isitors  gradually  increased,  until  the  valley  became  the 
place  of  resort  it  now  is. 

CHAMPAGNE,  a  former  province  of  tiie  kingdom  of 
F^rance,  with  an  area  of  about  10,500  square  miles,  bounded 
CQ  the  y.  by  Li^ge  and  Luxembourg,  on  the  £.  by  Lor- 
Jiine,  on  the  S.  by  Burgundy,  and  W.  by  Isle  de  France 
and  Picardy.  It  now  forms  the  departments  of  Ardennes, 
Mazne,  Anbe,  and  Haute  Mame,  with  part'  of  Seine-et- 
Mame,  Meuse,  Aisne,  and  Tonne.  The  details  in  regard 
to  ita  physical  features  will  be  found  under  these  separate 
Readings.  It  was-divided  mto  three  principal  parts,  Lower 
Champagne,  Upper  Champagne,  and  Brie.  Of  those  the  first 
con^naed  Champagne  Proper,  S^nonab  Yallage,  and  Bas- 


signy,  Champagne  Proper  being  the  central  district,  which 
iucluded  the  towns  of  Troyes,  Chilens-sur-Morne,  Vertus, 
La  F^,  Pleurs,  Planci,  Arcis-sur-Aube,  Pont-sur-Seine,. 
Nogent,  Yilleroaure,  and  Aumont.  That  portion  of  the 
district  which  extended  from  near  Kheims  in  the  N.  to 
near  Troyes  in  the  S.,  was  further  distinguished  as  Cham- 
pagne Pouilleuse,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  its  soil. 
Upper  Champagne  comprised  the  districts  of.  Rethelois, 
R^mois,  and  Pertois,  of  which  the  chief  towns  were 
respectively  Bethel  and  M^i^res,  Rheims  and  Rocroy, 
Vitry  and  Saint-Dizier ;  while  Brie  included  Meaux, 
Chftteau-Thierry,  Coulommiers,  Suzanne,  Provins,  and 
Bray-sur-Seine.  Physically  the  province  belonged  for  the 
most  part  to  what  is  known  as  the  great  basin  of  Paris, 
only  a  small  pari;  being  drained  by  the  Meuse.     The 


fiketda-UAp  of  Chsmpsgne. 
eastern  portion  has  consequently  the  greatest  elevation, 
and  the  whole  surface  has  a  general  slope  to  tiie  west. 
The  principal  heights  are  the  mountains  of  the  Meuse,  the 
Forest  of  Argonne,  and  the  Western  Ardennes,  which 
reach  an  altitude  of  1000  or  1500  feet,  but  have  a  very 
irregular  formation.  The  greater  part  of  the  province 
consirts  of  undulating  plains,  broken  here  and  tiiere  by 
small  clusters  ef  gently  swelling  hills.  Its  wines  have  made 
its  name  known  over  the  world.  The  most  valuable  grape- 
districts  are  the  arrondissements  of  Rheims  and  Epemay  in 
the  department  of  Mame ;  and  the  wine  trade  is  principally 
centred  in  Rheims,  Epemay,  A.viBe,  and  Ch&lons-sur-Maraek 
Champagne,  which  in  the  timo  of  the  Bonians  was  inhabited  by 
the  Lingonee,  the  Sinonee,  the  Remi,  the  Tricaaees,  and  the  Cata- 
lanni,  began  to  be  known  by  itii  modem  name  of  Campania,  or 
the  Plain-Countiy,  in  the  «th  centnry,  when  it  formed  a  dnchr  of 
the  kingdom  of  Austraria.  During  the  9th  century  it  was  part  of  the 
ffreat  countalnp  of  Vermandoie,  and  on  the  disintegration  of  that 
domain  tbout  943,  it  took  the  rank  of  an  independent  countship.  In 
1030  the  title  passed  to  the  honae  of  Bloie  in  the  person  of  Odo  IL 
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.  who  was  roeceeded  by  Stephen  II.,  Theobald  I.,  Hugh  1.,  Theobald 
II.,  surnamed  the  Great.  Henry  I.,  Henry  II.,  Theobald  111.,  Theo- 
bald IV.,  Thoob«M  v.,  and  Henry  III.  Of  these  the  moat  import- 
ant wa»  Theobald  IV.,  famous  for  his  romantic  paasion  for  Blanche 
of  Castile,  his  political  rcrsatility ,  and  hb  poetic  skill.  By  the  death 
of  Henry  UI.,  who  was  also  \jjig  of  Navarre,  Champaine  passed 
into  tlie  hands  of  his  daughter  Jeanne,  who  afterwards  married 
Philip  the  Fair  of  Franco.  Assigned  to  her  son  Louis  (Hutin),  it  was 
united  to  the  royal  tlonwdn  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  France 
in  1814.  By  Philip  VI.  it  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom, 
and  it  has  ever>«ince  been  one  of  the  most  im|K>i'tant  and  tnily 
national  districts  of  France.  Its  frontier  j^oaition  and  its  physical 
cenfiguratiou  haye  made  it  the  scene  of  military  o^terations  in  almost 
all  the  French  Inyaaiona,  and  more  especially  in  the  Austiian  war 
of  tiie  ICth  centui^,  the  campai^  of  1814,  and  the  Trussian  war 
of  1870.  During  the  wars  of  religion  it  was  governed  by  the  Guises, 
and  sided  with  the  Catholic  party ;  and  on  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV.  it  was  one  of  the  last  provinces  to  recognize  his  legitimac>. 
Up  to  the  Revolution  it  formed  one  of  the  twelve  governments  of 
France,  and  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
Its  various  baiUiages  were  governed  by  separate  **  Coutumes,"  those 
of  Troyes,  Meaux,  and  Chaumont,  being  remarkable  for  the  trans- 
mission of  nobili^  by  the  female  side. 

See  Baugier,  Uhaoires  historiques  ds  la  provina  ds  Champagns, 
1721  ;  Pithou,  Mirk.  de$  wmUs  hiriditaires  de  CJutmpmgns  tl  di 
BrU,  1572 ;  Debercy,  Becherehea  aur  CkmnpagM ;  Beraud,  ffist. 
des  eamtes  ds  Champa^jne  ei  de  Brie,  1889  ;  Arbois  de  Jubainville, 
ffUi.  des  dues  a  des  comtes  d$  Champagne,  1869-68. 

CHAMPAGNE,  Philippb  db  (1602-1674),  a  celebrated 
painter,  was  born  at  Brossels  of  a  poor  family.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Foaquier;  and,  going  to  Paris  in  1621,  was 
employed  by  Da  Chesne  to  paint  along  with  Nicholas 
Poussin  in  d^e  palace  of  the  Lnzembonrg.  His  best  works 
are  to  be  fonnd  at  Yincennes,  and  in  the  chorch  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Paris,  where  is  hb  celebrated  Crucifix,  a 
signal  perspective  success,  on  one  of  the  vaultings.  After 
the  death  of  Da  Chesne,  Philippe  became  first  painter  to 
the  queen  of  France,  and  ultimately  rector  of  the  Academy 
of  Paris.  As  his  age  advanced  and  his  health  failed,  he 
retired  to  Port  Royal,  where  he  had  a  daughter  cloistered 
as  a  nun,  of  whom  he  painted  a  celebrated  picture,  highly 
remarkable  for  its  solid  unaffected  truth.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  general  character  of  his  work,— grave  reality,  without 
special  elevation  or  depth  of  character,  or  charm  of  warm 
or  stately  colour,  ^e  painted  an  Immense  number  of 
paintings,  dispersed  over  various  parts  of  France,  and  now 
over  the  galleries  of  Europe.  Philippe  was  a  good  man, 
indefatigable,  earnest,  and  scrupulously  religious.  He  died 
on  the  12th  August  1674. 

CH  AMPARAN,  a  British  district  in  the  Behar  Province, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant-Qovemor  of 
Bengal,  lies  between  26^  and  28"*  N.  lat,  and  between  84** 
and  86**  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  inde- 
pendent state  of  Nep&l ;  on  the  E.  by  the  River  B&ghmati, 
which  separates  it  from  the  district  of  Tirhut;  on  the 
S.  by  the  district  of  SAran  and  the  Bari  Gandak  River ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Oudh  district  of  Qorakhpur. 
A  broad  grass-covered  road  or  embankment  defines  the 
Nep&l  frontier,  except  where  rivers  or  streams  form  a 
natural  boundary.  The  district  is  a  vast  level  except  in 
the  north  and  north-west,  where  it  undulates,  and  gradually 
nsiHimes  a  rugged  appearance  as  it  approaches  the  mountains 
and  forests  of  NepAL  Wide  uncultivated  tiacts  cover  its 
north-western  comer ;  the  southern  and  western  parts  are 
carefully  cultivated,  and  teem  with  an  active  agricultural 
population.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Bara  or  Qreat  Oan- 
dak,  navigable  all  the  year  round,  the  ChhotA  or  Little 
Gandak.  Panch  Nadf,  LAlbAgiA,  KojA,  and  Teur.  Old 
beds  of  rivers  intersect  Champ&ran  in  every  direction, 
and  one  of  these  forms  a  chain  of  lakes  which  occupy  an 
area  of  139  square  miles  in  the  centre  of  the  district 
Of  the  total  area  of  Champdran,  viz.,  3531  square  miles, 
2350  square  miles  are  cultivated,  433  aro  grazing  lands, 
and  the  rest  nncultivable  waste.  The  population  in  1872 
amounted  to  1.440,815  persons,  living  in  2299  villages  and 


242,228  housei.  Of  these  the  Hindus  numbered  l,240,264«. 
or  861  per  cent;  Muhammadans,  199,237,  or  13*8  per 
cent ;  Christians,  1307  or  1  per  cent;  and  persona  of 
unspecified  religion,  7.  Only  two  towns  contaia  apwarda 
of  6000  inhabitante : — (1)  Motihiri,  the  headquarters  of 
the  district,  population  8266  ;  and  (2)  Bettiah,  population 
19,708.  The  principal  cn^  are  rice,  Indian  com,  barley, 
sugar-cane,  opium,  indigo ;  the  mineral  products, — gold» 
copper,  and  limestone.  Gold  is  washed,  generally  in  minute 
particles,  but  sometimes  in  nuggets  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  in 
the  sandy  beds  of  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  hilla. 
Indigo,  saltpetre,  and  rope  form  the  only  manufactures  of 
the  district,  the  first  being  chiefly  conducted  with  European 
capital  Tht  revenue  of  the  district  in  1870  was  X82,159» 
of  which  the  land  revenue  yielded  £52,030,  or  63  per  ceat.^ 
the  civU  expenditure  was  £20,613.  In  1872,  Champ4ran 
had  78  schools  under  Government  inspection,  attended  by 
1222  pupils,  costing  £293,  to  which  the  state  contribated 
£153.  Champdran,  with  the  rest  of  Bengal  and  Behar, 
was  acquired  by  the  British  in  1765.  Up  to  1866  it  r^ 
maioed  a  subdivision  of  SAran.  In  that  year  it  was  aep» 
rated  and  formed  into  a  separate  district 

CHAMPEAUX,  WiLUAif  of,  or  Oulielmw  CampeOmtU 
a  scholastic  philosopher  and  theologian,  so  called  from  Ii]» 
birthplace,  the  vUlage  of  Champeaux,  near  Melon,  wa» 
'bom  about  1070,  and  died  in  1 121.  After  studying  ander 
the  realist  Anselxn  of  Laon,  and  the  nominalist  Rosoallin^ 
he  commenced  to  teach  in  the  school  of  the  cathedral  of 
N6tre  Dame,  of  which  he  was  msde  canon  in  llOS. 
Many  scholars  gathered  round  him,  and  among  them  waa 
Abeiard,  who  was  to  prove  his  great  and  victorious  advei^ 
sary.  In  1108  William,  whose  attempts  to  silence  his 
rival  had  been  all  in  vain,  retired  into  the  abbey  of  St  Victor, 
where  he  soon  resumed  his  lectures.  He  afterwards  became 
bishop  of  Ch&lens-sur-Mame,  and  took  part  in  the  dispnto 
concerning  investitures,  on  the  side  of  Calixtus  II 
whom  he  represented  at  the  conferenoe^of  Mouason.  Of 
William  of  Champeaux's  works  one  on  the  Eucharist  haa 
been  printed  by  MabiUon,  and  the  Moralia  AbbremiUa 
and  the  De  Origine  AnivMB  by  Mart^nei  In  the  last  of 
these  there  is  an  interesting  discussion  concerning  the  fate 
of  children  who  die  unbaptized.  He  holds  that  they  must 
be  lost,  the  pure  soul  being  defiled  by  the  grosei^MC  of  the^ 
body ;  and  he  silences  all  objections  as  to  the  justice  of 
their  condemnation  by  declaring  that  God's  will  is  not  to 
be  questioned.  Ravaisson  has  discovered  a  number  of 
fragments  by  him,  among  which  the  most  important  ta 
the  De  EaeetUia  Dei  et  de  Substantia  Dei  et  de  tribnc  ^%u 
Peraanit;  and  a  Liber  Senientiarum,  consisting  of  iimeam- 
sions  as  to  points  of  ethics  and  Scriptural  interpretatioCf 
is  also  ascribed  to  him.  William  of  Champeaux  is,  how- 
ever, most  important  as  a  representative  of  realism.  W» 
possess  no  works  of  his  own  on  philosophical  subjects,  and 
his  views  are  only  to  be  discovered  in  the  writings  of  hia 
pupil  and  rival  Abeiard.  At  first  he  taught  that  the 
essence  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  genus  is  the  universal 
(which,  as  a  realist,  he  held  to  be  an  existence  independent 
of  the  individuals),  while  the  differences  between  the 
individuals  are  not  in  their  essence,  but  in  their  accidents. 
Abeiard  afterwards — he  tells  us  himself — brought  him  to 
admit  that  there  are  differences  in  the  essences  of  different 
individuals  of  the  same  genus,  and  that  the  universal  is  not 
the  whole  essence,  but  only  that  which  is  common  to  the 
essences  of  all  the  individuals — that  which  exists  in  then> 
all  "  indiffer enter.'*  This  admission,  though  not  neces- 
sarily involving  a  surrender  of  realism,  gave  rise  to  wspi 
cions  that  William  was  deserting  that  theory,  and  it  is  said 
that  in  consequence  his  popularity  greatly  diminished. 

Soe  Haurteu,  De  la   Fhiloeophie  Scolastit;^ ;   FrantL 
Oeechichie  der  Logik ;   Rtuckl,  GearhtVhie  der  PhUoforitf 
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dm  MUidaUers  ;  Comm,  AbSlaard  ;  Eiitaire  LittSrairt  de  la 
Frameg  (toL  Tii.  jp.  90,  and  toL  x.  p.  307). 

GHAMPLAIN,  a  oooBiderable  lake  of  North  Amerioa, 
Ijiqg  between  the  States  of  New  York  and  Yennont,  anl 
penetratiiig  for  a  few  milea  into  Canada.  It  is  126  miles 
in  length,  and  from  1  to  15  in  breadlh,  lying  nearly  north 
tnd  soath,  and  ocmtains  a  great  nomber  of  small  islands, 
most  of  which  belong  to  Yermont.  The  Champlain  canal, 
63  miles  in  length,  connects  it  with  the  Hndson ;  the  Sorel, 
RidieHeo,  or  St  John's  Biyer  forms  a  natural  outlet  towards 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  Chamblj  canal  oommnnicates 
with  the  ocean.  The  lake  owes  its  name  to  Samuel 
Champlain  the  French  explorer,  by  whom  it  was  dis- 
corered  about  1608;  and  during  the  War  of  1812-1815 
it  was  rendered  famous  by  the  defeat  of  the  English  fleet 
in  the  engagement  of  September  11,  1814.  Large  steam- 
bosts  and  Tessels  of  considerable  tonnage  nayigate  Lake 
Champlain  from  end  to  end.  The  scenery  along  its  shores 
is  hi^ily  pietuiesque,  and  its  waters  abound  in  salmon, 
Mlmon-tiont^  sturgeon,  and  other  fish. 

CHAMPLAIN,  SAMinBL  !>■  (1567-1635),  the  goTemor 
of  the  first  French  settlers  in  Lower  Ganada,  was  bom  at 
Brousge,  in  1567.     His  father  was  a  seaK^tain,  and 
pcobaUy  he  was  already  skilled  in  navigation  when,  while 
etin  young,  he  entered  the  army  of  Henry  lY.    On  the 
eondosion  of  the  war  he  accompanied  a  Spamsh  fleet  to 
Mszioo  and  the  West  Indies,  and  on  his  return  wrote  an 
•ooount  of  the  expedition.     In  1603,  he  made  his  first 
foyige  to.Oanada,  being  sent  out  byDe  Chastes,  on  whom 
tlie  king  had  bertowed  some  territory  in  that  country. 
Daring  1604-1607  he  was  engaged,  together  with  De 
Monti,  to  whom  De  Chastes's  priyileges  had  been  trans- 
toed,  in  exploring  the  Canadian  coast  in  seeking  a  site 
for  a  new  settlement,  and  in  making  surveys  and  maps. 
In  1608  he  made  his  third  ▼o;^age ;  and  in  this  year  he 
eommenced  the  formation  of  a  settlement  at  Quebec.     But 
De  Monts's  influence  was  now  waning;  he  had  been 
d^yed  of  some  of  his  (niyileges;  and  the  merchants  who 
kd  ventured  in  ihe  affair  were  losing  heart     Under  these 
orcomstances  Champlain   preyailed  upcm   the  Duo    de 
Soisons  to  intarest  himself  in  the  matter,  and  to  seek  the 
poit  of  <3oTenior  ahd  Lieutenant-Oeneral  of  New  France. 
Under  him,  and  under  his  successor  the  duke  of  Cond^ 
j^jsmplsin  held  the  office  of  lieutenant,  which  made  him 
in  redity  goyemor  of  the  colony.    Owin^  howeyer,  to 
qoairels  wSh  the  Indians,  the  settlement  seemed  likely  to 
iiil ;  but;  under  the  yioerc^l^  of  the  Due  de  Montmorend, 
vd  still  more  under  that  of  the  Due  de  Yentadour,  it 
began   to   flourisL      In   1629   it  met  with  a  reyerse, 
Champlain  being  forced  to  surrender  to  an  English  fleet 
commanded  by  three  brothers  named  Kirk.     He  was 
timed  to  En^and,  but  Was  restored  to  liberty  in  1632. 
Heretnnied  to  Canada  in  the  next  year,  and  died  there  two 
7«in  afterwards  (1635). 

Quunplain  published  eerand  Tolamet  ^y«>Hfning  aocoonts  of  hit 
Dbwork.  In  1903  appesnd  his  DesSauvagta;  in  1«18  and  1610 
^9!iagei,  with  valiuible  maps ;  and  in  1692  an  abridnaent  of  the  first 
ttOToyagea,  with  a  eontinaation  bringing  down  his  stay  to  1829, 
B'dmwodices  containing  a  treatise  on  seamanship^  and  specimens 
(if  the  Huron  and  Montsgnais  lanffosges.  In  1 870  the  whole  series 
«Ui  wocks  was  poblished,  with  tne  exception  of  the  very  interest- 
Qfteeoont  of  his  yisit  to  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  whioh  was 
<nulsted  \j  Alice  Wilmere  &bm  the  MS.  kept  in  the  pablio  library 
^Di^pe,  and  pablished  by  the  Haklnyt  Society  in  1859. 

CHAMPOLLION,  Jean  FEAK9018  (1790-1832),  one 
^  the  earliflst  and  most  distinguiBhed  of  Egyptologists, 
*^  U  Jeune  to  distingmsh  him  from  ChampoUion-. 
%ac,  his  elder  brother,  was  bom  at  Figeac,  in  the 
^tptrtment  of  Lot,  in  1790.  He  was  educated  by  his 
Nier  ChampoUion-Figeac,  professor  of  Greek  at  Ore- 
loble,  sod  was  then  appointed  govern ment  pupil  at  the 


Lyceum,  which  had  cecently  been  founded.  His  first 
work  was  an  attempt  to  show  by  means  of  their  names 
that  the  giants  of  the  Bible  were  personifications  of  natural 
phenomena.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  (1807)  he  read  before 
the  academy  of  Grenoble  a  paper  in  which  he  maintainea 
that  the  Coptic  was  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt.  He 
soon  after  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Langlte,  De  Sacy,  and  Millin.  Champollion's 
wonderful  acuteness  is  best  displayed  by  his  interpretation 
of  the  Kosetta  stone,  in  regard  to  which  there  was  keen 
discussion  ss  to  the  share  Dr  Young  and  he  respectively 
had  in  the  discoveries.  In  1809  he  was  made  pro* 
fessor  of  history  in  the  Lyceum  of  Grenoble,  and  there 
published  his  earlier  works.  He  was  sent  by  Charles  X., 
in  1824,  to  visit  the  collections  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in 
the  museums  of  Turin,  Leghorn,  Rome,  and  Naples  ;  and 
on  his  return  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Egyptian 
museum  at  the  Louvre.  In  1828  he  was  commissioned  to 
undertake  the  conduct  of  a  scientific  expedition  to  Egypt 
in  company  with.  Rosellini,  who  had  received  a  similar 
appointment  froqi  Leopold  IL,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
He  remained  there  about  a  year.  In  March  1831,  he 
received  the  chair  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  which  had 
been  created  specially  for  himself,  in  the  College  de  France. 
He  was  engaged  wiUi  Rosellini  in  publishing  the  results  of 
Egyptian  resMtrches  at  the  expense  of  the  Tuscan  and  French 
Governments,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  disorder^ 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1832. 

He  wrote  L*Sg}ffU  mnu  Ut  Fharaeng,  ^  vols.  8vo,  1814;  Sur 
Vierituf  JUiratique,  1821 ;  Sur  VterUun  cUmotiqui;  Prids  du  ay$» 
ttms  kiiroglyvkiqutt  ^,  1824 ;  FanthSon  igyptim^  ou  colUction  du 
jMTSOfMiaaet  mythohgiquet  d$  VancUnns  EgypU  (incomplete) ;  Jfmu- 
mmu  d$  VigypU  etdslm  IfuHe  eontidirit  par  rapport  4  FMiMre,  la 
nUgion,  Ac ;  Oran¥nM4rt  tgypUmuu,  1886,  edited  by  his  brother  ; 
Didionnaire  Mtroglyphiqui ;  Oramimair€  eopU  snd  Didionnaire 
€opU  (not  printed) ;  A  tuUy»$  tnMhodipu  du  texU  dimcHqiu  d*  Bosette; 
JjHriu  du  r4tuUat»  hidoriquu  d*  la  d*ooumrU  dt  Valphabet  hiiro- 
gtyphiqui  (1827);  MtmoirM  tur  k$  tignu  mnpUyU  par  let  Egyptiena 
dafu  Uurt  trcit  tj/aUnut  gnq^UqustAlanoUUiondetprineipcUudivi- 
tiont  du  Umpt;  LeUru  kriUt  ^^gypU  it  dt  Nubis  (18SS) ;  and 
else  several  letters  on  Egyptian  subjects,  addressed  at  different 
periods  to  the  Duke  de  Blacas  and  others. 

CHAMPOLLION-FIGEAC,  Jian  Jaoqubs  (1778- 
1867),  elder  brother  of  Jean  Fhmgois  Champollion,  waa 
bom  at  Figeac,  in  1778.  He  became  professor  of  Greek 
and  librarian  at  Grenoble,  then  librarian  of  the  imperial 
libraiy  at  Paris,  and,  when  he  lost  this  poet  in  1828, 
librarian  to  Louis  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau.  He 
edited  several  of  his  brother's  works,  and  was  also  author 
of  a  number  of  original  works  on  philological  and  historical 
subjects,  among  which  may  be  mentioned — Jiouvellet 
reeherches  tur  les  patois  ouidiomes  vulgaires  de  la  France 
(1809),  AnnaUides  Lagides  (1819),  PaUographie  ancienne 
e(  tnodenu  (1839-41),  Louis  et  Charles  dOrleans  (1843X 

CHANCELLOR     Various  origins  have  been  attributed 
to  this   word,  so  important  in  its   modem  use  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  civilised  world ;  but  all  of  them  are  ol 
a  trivial  nature,  bearing  little  reference  to  the  subsequent 
application  of  the  term.     The  word  chaiicd  is  connected 
with  the  most  ordinary  and  apt   of  these  origins.     It 
supposes  the  chancellor  to  have  been  so  called  because  be 
sat  within  a  lattice  or  screen  partitioned  from  the  court  of 
justice  or  hall  of  audience.     There  was  no  such  office  in  the 
early  civil  law,  and  even  under  the  kter  Western  emperore 
the  cancellarius  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  subordinat© 
person,  a  sort  of  clerk  of  the  chamber,  or  scnbe,  who 
the     petitioners,    and    arranged    about    tlieir    busu 
Gradually  he  appears  tO  have  risen  to  the  r*""  ^ 
adviser  or  conscience-keeper,  on  whose  decision  the  fate  of 
suitors  in  a  great  measure  depended.    In  the  Eastom  empire 
??e  chief  caS^Uarius  had  become  a  powerful  and  "^Pp;;^^^^. 
officer.     As  it  was  the  principle  of  the  popedom  to  tie  tfac 
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Bpiritua]  coanterpart  of  tHe  empire,  and  possess  a  corre- 
•ponding  hierarchy,  the  office  was  imitated  at  the  ecclesi- 
astical court  of  Rome,  and  a  chancery  at  the  Vatican  was 
repeated  throughout  the  several  bishoprics,  where  each 
diocese  had  its  chancellor.  The  great  monastic  houses  too 
had  frequently  a  chanceUor.  In  the  universities  an  officer 
of  the  same  name  was  the  connecting-link  between  those 
republican  institutions  and  the  Romish  hierarchy.  WhUe 
the  rector  was  elected  by  the  proctors  of  the  nation  or 
some  other  corporate  constituency,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
or  in  some  cases  the  head  of  the  monastic  house  to  which 
the  university  was  subordinated,  was  ex  officio  the 
chancellor. 

It  was  the  ambition  of  the  kings  who  rose  on  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  even  of  those  who  reigned  in  Saxon 
England,  to  gather  round  them  as  many  as  they  could 
obtain  wf  the  attributes  of  the  emperor  or  basileus,  and 
hence  each  generally  had  his  cancellarius.  In  Central 
Europe  the  office  would  naturally  descend  from  the 
imperial  court  of  Charlemagne;  and  in  France  the 
chancellor  became  the  head  of  the  law  and  the  minister  of 
justice.  The  office  was  abolbhed  at  the  first  Revolution. 
At  the  Restoration  the  ministry  of  justice  was  made  a 
separate  office,  and  the  chief  function  of  the  chancellor  was 
to  preside  in  the  House  uf  Peers. 

' .  It  is  perhaps  in  England  tfiat  we  have  the  most  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  struggle  between  the  influence  of  the 
imperial  usages  and  the  constitutional  spirit  of  the  Northern 
nations.  The  existence  of  common  law  courts  enforcing  in 
its  strictness  what  was  deemed  the  old  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  chancery  with  its  regal  equity  interfering  to  give 
redress,  presents  to  as  the  English  people  with  their 
eommoQ  lawyers  standing  up  for  their  rights  and  privileges, 
and  the  monarch,  with  his  clerical  advisors,  endeavouring 
to  acquire  the  imperial  prerogatives.  The  chancellor  was 
generally  a  churchman,  who  took  his  ideas  of  law  from  the 
canonists  and  the  civilians,  whose  principles  were  intensely 
disb'ked  by  the  common  lawyers.  Hence  the  two  systems 
called  law  and  equity  grew  up  in  antagonism,  neither 
throughout  a  long  contest  being  able  to  conquer  the  other  ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  England  has  been  burdened  with  the 
inconvenience  of  having  two  systems  of  jurisprudence,  the 
one  called  common  law,  the  other  equity.  The  spirit  of 
the  former,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  been  so  far 
triumphant  in  compelling  equit*'  to-  depart  from  her 
digressional  vagueness,  and  become  a  fixed  system  as 
•ecurely  bound  to  statute  and  precedent  as  the  common  law 
itself.  But  even  in  8elden's  day  we  find  the  laxity  of  the 
chancellor's  equity  so  much  suspected,  that  he  says  in  his 
Table  Talk, — "Equity  is  a  roguish  thing.  For  law  we 
have  a  measure — ^know  what  to  trust  to :  equity  b 
according  to  the  conscience  of  him  that  is  chancellor,  and 
as  that  is  larger  or  narrower,  so  is  equity.  It  is  all  one  as 
if  they  should  make  the  standard  for  the  moasure  we  call 
a  foot  a  chancellor's  foot  What  an  uncertain  measure 
would  this  be  1  One  chancellor  has  a  long  foot,  another  a 
short  foot,  another  an  indifferent  foot ;  it  is  the  same  thing 
in  the  chancellor's  conscience."  How  little,  indeed,  the 
chancery  practice  had  been  at  that  time  moulded  into  a 
strict  system,  we  may  infer  from  the  seals  being  held  by 
a  churchman,  the  celebrated  Archbishop  Williams,  and 
this  at  the  time  when  tlie  common  law  had  accumulated 
that  amazing  mass  of  intricate  precedents  which  it  tasked 
all  the  diligence  and  genius  of  Coke  to  reduce  into  order. 
Clarendon,  when  he  became  chancellor,  had  been  twenty 
years  out  of  practice,  and  his  successor  Shaftesbury  had  no 
pretensions  to  be  acquainted  with  law.  Lord  Nottingham 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  wished  to  apply  strict 
rules  in  the  court  of  chancery,  buv  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  in  a  fit  condition  for  their  application.     Roger  North 


says,  "He  was  a  formalist ;  and  took  pleasure  in  hearing 
and  deciding,  and  gave  way  to  all  kinds  of  motions  the 
counsel  would  offer ;  supposing  that  if  he  split  the  hair, 
and  with  his  gold  scales  determined  reasonably  on  one  aide 
of  the  motion,  justice  was  nicely  done — ^not  imagining  what 
torment  the  people  endured  who  were  drawn  from  the  law, 
and  there  tost  in  a  blanket."  (Life  of  Lord  Kefper  Guildford, 
423).  Guildford  himself,  who,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Campbell,  "  had  as  much  law  as  he  could  contain,"  made 
light  of  the  mere  judicial  business  of  his  office,  which  ere 
then,  however,  had  begun  to  show  its  characteristic  defects, 
for,  according  to  his  biogr^her,  "the  greatest  pain  ho 
endured  ensued  from  a  sense  he  had  of  the  torments  the 
suitors  underwent  by  the  excessive  charges  and  delays  of 
the  court." 

The  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  is  a  grsal 
-state  officer,  with  varied  and  disconnected  functions.  He 
is  in  official  rank  the  highest  civil  subject  in  the  land  out 
of  the  royal  family,  and  when  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  he 
invariably  is,  he  takes  precedence  immediately  after  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  functions  have  sometimes 
been  exercised  by  a  "  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal ;"  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  essential  difference  between  the 
two  offices,  save  that  the  keeper  is  api>ointed  by  mere 
delivery  of  the  seal,  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  confer  all 
the  powers  appertaining  to  the  office,  while  a  chancellor 
receives  letters  patent  along  with  it  As  a  great  officer  of 
state,  the  chancellor  acts  for  both  England  and  Scotland, 
and  in  some  respects  for  the  United  Kingdom,  including 
Ireland.  As  an  administrative  officer,  as  a  judge,  and  c^ 
head  of  the  law,  he  acts  merely  for  England.  In  the  first 
class  of  functions  he  acts  as  prolocutor,  speaker,  or  chair- 
man of  the  House  of  Lords,,  and  in  this  capacity  it  some- 
times falls  to  him  to  adjudicate  in  Scottish  law,  sinct  he 
often  leads  the  judgment  of  the  house  on  appealsw  (See 
Appeal.)  By  the  Treaty  of  Union,  one  great  seal  was 
appointed  to  be  kept  for  all  public  acts.  Hence,  in  this 
department,  the  chancellor's  authority  extends  to  the 
whole  of  Britain,  and*  thus  the  commissiona  of  the  peace 
for  Scotland  as  well  as  England  issue  from  him.  His 
English  ministerial  functions  are  thu^  briefly  described  hj 
Blackstone  : — "  He  became  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience, 
visitor,  in  right  of  the  king,  of  all  hospitals  and  coUeges 
of  the  king's  'foundation,  and  patron  of  all  the  king's 
livings  under  the  value  of  twenty  marks  per  annum  in 
the  king's  books.  He  is  the  general  guardian  of  all  infants, 
idiots,  and  lunatics,  and  has  the  general  superintendence 
of  all  charitable  uses  in  the  kingdom."  There  is  much 
convenience  in  the  repetition  of  such  vague  definitions,  from 
the  difficulty  of  more  specifically  defining  the  chancellor's 
functions  in  these  matters.  His  indistinct  and  unsatis- 
factory authority  as  to  charitable  foundations  haar  becu 
virtually  superseded  by  the  Charity  Commissioners'  Act  of 
1853  (17  Vict.  cap.  137).  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  by 
office  a  privy-councillor,  and  it  has  long  been  the  practice 
to  make  him  a  cabinet  minister.  Hence  he  belongs  to  a 
political  party,  and  is  affected  by  its  fluctuations.  This 
has  often  been  denounced  as  destructive  of  the  independence 
and  calm  deliberativeness  essential  to  the  purity  and 
efficiency  of  the  bench.  In  defence,  however,  of  the 
ministerial  connection  of  the  chancellor,  it  has  been  said 
that,  while  the  other  judges  should  bo  permanent,  the  heti 
of  the  law  should  stand  or  fall  with  the  ministry,  as  tb» 
best  means  of  securing  his  effective  responsibility  to  parlia- 
ment for  the  proper  use  of  his  extensive  powers.  The 
addition  of  permanent  judges  to  the  Chancery  Court  hat 
removed  many  of  the  objections  to  the  fluctuating  character 
of  the  office. 

Under  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  the  Lord  Chanc^or  tl 
president  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and,  although  tko  Act 
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•ia^alftHy  indefinite  on  the  Babject,  of  the  High  Coort  of 
JnKtiGe  alsa  He  is  named  as  president  of  the  Chancery 
IHrktoa  of  the  latter  conrt  By  the  Amendment  Act  of 
1875«  he  k  not  to  be  deemed  a  **  permanent  member  of  the 
High  Court  of  Jostice  '  within  the  meaning  of  the  section 
of  the  original  Act.  limiting  the  nnmber  of  permanent 
Judges  to  twenty-one.  His  judicial  patronage  ib  very 
axtaoMve,  and  Lord  Campbell  gays  that  he  is  by  nsage  the 
adnwr  of  the  Crown  in  the  appointment  of  Judges  in  the 
saperior  courts.  His  proper  title  is ''  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.*  His  salary  is  £10,000  per 
tnooin,  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  £5000  per  annum. 

In  Ireland' there  b  a  lord  chancellor  at  the  head  of  the 
aqoiif  sjatem,  which  arose  in  minute  imitation  of  the 
&igtia]k 

Li  Seotland  a  chancellor  appears  at  a  pretty  early  period 
in  hiatoryy  as  the  person  who,  being  the  adviser  and  con- 
tcieoce-keeper  of  tiie  king,  issued  his  writs  or  letters  for 
^  remedy  of  izyustice  done  by  judges  or  other  persons  in 
powec.  A  comparison  between  the  English  and  the  Scottish 
^ancellora  of  the  13th  century  would  probably  show  them 
to  itave  thon  been  much  alike.  Subsequently,  however,  the 
drU  law  predominating  in  Scotland,  the  chancellor  was  its 
chief  administrator,  instead  of  leading  on  a  system 
antagonistio  to  the  common  law.  Hence  he  became  the 
leading  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  on  its  establishment 
in  1533.  While  Episcopacy  predominated  he  was  generally 
an  ecdesiastic,  never  a  working  lawyer;  and  after  the 
Revolatioa  he  became 'an  officer  of  state,  who  was  not 
ei^^cted  to  be  a  working  lawyer.  Hence,  when  by  the 
Treaty  of  Union  the  great  seal  for  public  transactions  was 
appointed  to  be  kept  in  England,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Scotland  dropped  out  of  esdstence.  A  keeper  of  the  great 
seal  oontinned  to  be  appointed  for  sealing  writs  as  to 
private  matters,  and  the  office  of  director  of  chancery 
remained  for  the  transaction  of  routine  business  connected 
with  the  department  When  the  method  of  certifying 
hereditary  successions  was  simplified  and  placed  on  a 
miform  system  in  1848,  it  was  put  under  the  direction  of 
an  officer  called  the  Sheriff  of  Chancery. 

The  Chancellor  qf  a  Dioeea^  is  an  officer  who  holds  the 
courts  of  the  bishop,  and  acts  as  his  assessor  or  adviser  in 
natters  of  ecclesiastical  law.  A  bishop  may  be  compelled 
to  i4;>point  a  chancellor ;  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  the 
^noeDor  to  the  bishop. 

The  Ckancdlor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  \b  an  off  cer 
appointed  of  old  chiefly  to  detenhine  controversies  between 
the  king  and  his  tenants  of  the  duchy  land,  and  otherwise 
to  direct  all  the  king's  affairs  belonging  to  that  court  By 
hte  practice,  the  office,  nominally  one  of  high  dignity,  but 
demanding  little  exertion,  has  b§en  given  to  statesmen  who 
have  grown  old  in  other  and  more  laborious  offices,  "but 
whose  services  are  still  desired  in  the  ministry. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  an  officer  who,  ac- 
eording  to  the  old  definitions  of  his  functions,  presides 
m  the  Exchequer  Court,  and  takes  care  of  the  interest  of 
the  Crown.  He  is  always  in  commission  with  the  lord 
treasarer  for  the  letting  of  Crown  lands,  ^c,  and  has 
power,  with  others,  to  compound  for  forfeitures  of  lands 
upon  penal  statutes.  While  the  treasury  is  understood  to 
have  ^le  custody  and  distribution  of  the  collected  revenue, 
it  is  the  function  of  the  exchequer  to  realize  it  Hence  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment which  proposes  to  parliament  the  plans  for  the  annual 
revenue,  and  sees  to  its  realization,  is  always  an  important 
mtimber  of  the  cabinet  Sometimes  he  is  prime  minister. 
Uia  annual  atatenlnit  of  the  method  by  which  he  proposes 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  exchequer  is  called  **  The 
Budget*  The  salary  attached  to  the  office  is  £5000 
ayear. 


CHANCERY,  the  conrt  of  the  Lofd  Chancellor,  now 
consolidated  along  with  the  otlier  superior  courts  in  the 
Supremo  Court  of  Judicature  by  the  Act  of  1873.  Its 
origin  has  been  briefly  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Cbancbllob. 

It  has  been  customary  to  say  that  the  Court  of  Chaneery 
consists  of  two  distinct  tribunals— one  a  court  of  common 
law,  the  other  a  court  of  equity.  From  the  former  have 
issued  all  the  original  writs  passing  under  the  great  seal, 
all  conmiiBsions  of  sewers,  lunacy,  and  the  like — some  ^f 
these  writs  being  originally  kept  in  a  hanaper  or  hamper 
(whence  the  '*  ^aper  office"),  and  others  in  a  little  sack 
or  bag  (whence  the  "  petty-bag  office  ").  The  court  had 
likewise  power  to  hold  pleas  upon  $cire  facias  for  repeal 
of  letters  patent,  &c  "So  little,"  saya  Blackstone,  *'ia 
commonly  done  on  the  common  law  side  of  the  court  that 
I  have  met  with  no  traces  of  any  writ  of  error  being  actu* 
ally  brought  since  the  fourteenth  year  of  Queen  Eliza* 
beth." 

The  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
founded  on  the  supposed  superiority  of  conscience  and 
equity  over  the  strict  law.  The  appearance  of  equity  in 
England  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  course  of  legal 
history  in  progressive  societies.  What  is  remarkable  is 
that,  instead  of  being  incorporated  with  or  superseding  the 
common  law,  it  gave  rise  to  a  wholly  independent  set  of 
tribunals.  The  English  dislike  of  Uie  civil  law,  and  the 
tendency  to  follow  precedent  which  has  never  ceased  to 
characterize  English  lawyers,  account  for  this  unfortunate 
separation.  The  claims  of  equity  in  its  earlier  stages  are 
well  expressed  in  the  little  treatise  called  Dodor  a^  Student^ 
published  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  : — "  Conscience  never 
resisteth  the  law  nor  addeth  to  it,  but  only  when  the  law  is 
directly  in  itself  against  the  law  of  God,  or  law  of  reason," 
So  also  King  James,  speaking  in  the  Star  Chamber,  says, 
"  Where  the  rigour  of  the  law  in  many  cases  will  undo  a 
subject,  then  the  chancery  tempers  the  law  with  equity, 
and  so  mixes  mercy  with  justice,  as  it  preserves  a  man  from 
destruction."  This  theory  of  the  essential  opposition 
between  law  and  equity,  and  of  the  natural  superiority  of 
the  latter,  remained  long  after  equity  had  ceased  to  found 
itself  on  natural  justice,  and  had  become  as  fixed  and  rigid 
as  the  common  law  itself.  The  jealousy  of  the  common 
lawyers  came  to  a  head  in  the  time  of  Lord  Ellesmere,  when 
Coke  disputed  the  right  of  the  Chancery  to  give  relief 
against  a  judgment  of  Sie  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  obtained 
l]y  gross  fraud  and  imposition.  James  L,  after  consultation, 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Court  of  Equity.  The  substitution 
of  lay  for  clerical  chancellors  is  regarded  by  Mr  Spence 
(Equiiahle  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery)  as  having 
at  first  been  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  laymen  were 
ignorant  of  the  principles  on  which  their  predecessors  had 
acted.  Lord  l^ottingham  is  usually  credited  with  the  first 
attempt  to  reduce  the  decisions  of  the  court  to  order,  and 
his  work  was  continued  by  Lord  Hardwicke.  By  the  time 
of  Lord  Eldon,  equity  had  become  fixed,  and  the  judges, 
like  their  brethren  in  the  common  law  courts,  strictly 
followed  the  precedents.  Henceforward  chancery  and  common 
law  courts  have  exhibited  the  anomaly  of  two  co-ordinate 
sets  of  tribunals,  empowered  to  deal  with  the  same  matters, 
and  compelled  to  proceed  in  many  cases  on  wholly  different 
principles.  The  Court  of  Chancery  could  in  most  cases 
prevent  a  person  from  taking  advantage  of  a  common  law 
right,  not  approved  of  by  its  own  system.  But  if  a  suitor 
chose  to  go  tq  a  court  of  6ommon  law,  he  might  claim  such 
unjust  .rights,  and  it  required  the  special  intervention  of 
the  Court  of  Equity  to  prevent  his  enforcing  them.  In 
many  cases  also  a  special  application  had  to  be  made  to 
chancery  for  facilities  which  w«re  absolutelv  necessary  to 
tha  successful  conduct  of  a  case  at  common  law.     Another 
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sooroe  of  diffioolty  «nd  annoyaooe  was  tlie  Qnoertainty  in 
■ttoj  0M«8  whetLor  the  ohanceiy  or  commoii  lav  ooarU 
were  tlie  proper  tribanal,  bo  that  a  aoitor  often  f onnd  at 
the  doee  of  an  ezpensive  and  protracted  anit  that  he  had 
miataken  hia  court  and  most  go  elaewhere  for  relief. 
Attempts  more  or  leas  successful  were  made  to  lessen  those 
evils  by  giving  the  powers  to  both  seta  of  courts ;  bat  down 
to  the  consolidation  effected  bj  the  Judicature  Act,  our 
jadicial  system  justified  the  sarcasm  of  Lord  Westbury, 
that  we  set  up  one  tribunal  to  do  injustioe  and  another  to 
stop  it  In  one  of  the  last  cases,  the  custody  of  an 
infant,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Queen'a  Bench  to 
one  claimant,  was  transferred  by  the  Court  of  Chanoery  to 
another.  The  payment  of  a  aum  of  money  into  court  for 
the  benefit  of  the  child  made  her  a  ward  of  ooart,  and 
enabled  the  judge  in  chancery  to^  apply  the  prinoiples  of 
equity  to  tne  case. 

The  equitable  jurisdiction  of  chancery  was  commonly 
divided  into  cxclmivef  concurrmt^  and  awniiarp.  Chancery 
had  exclusive  jurisdiction  when  there  were  no  forms  of 
action  by  which  relief  could  be  obtained  at  law,  in  respect 
of  rights,  which  ought  to  be  enforced.  Trusts  are  the 
most  conspicuous  example  of  thia  class,  and  are,  in  faot^ 
the  main  staple  of  the  business  of  the  court  It  also 
includes  the  rights  of  married  women,  infants,  and  lunatics. 
Chancery  had  concurrent  jurisdiction  when  the  common  law 
did  not  give  adequate  relief,  e.g,,  in  cases  of  fraud,  accident, 
mistake,  specific  performance  of  contracta,  dto.  It  had 
auxiliary  jurisdiction  when  the  administrative  machinery 
of  the  law  courts  was  unable  to  procure  the  necessary 
evidence. 

The  Judicature  Act,  1873,  enacts  ((24)  that  in  every 
civil  cause  or  matter  commenced  in  tiie  High  Court  of 
Justice,  law  and  equity  shall  be  administered  by  the  High 
dourt  of  Justice  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  respectively, 
according  to  the  rules  therein  contained,  which  provide  for 
giving  effect  in  all  cases  to  "  equitable  rights  and  other 
matters  of  equity.'  The  25th  section  declares  the  law 
hereafter  to  be  administered  in  England  on  certain  points, 
and  ordains  that ''  generally  in  all  matters  not  hereinbefore 
particularly  mentioned  in  which  there  is  any  conflict  or 
variance  between  the  mlea  of  equity  and  the  rules  of  the 
common  law  with  reference  to  Ihe  same  matter,  the  rulee 
of  equity  shall  prevail" 

Previous  to  being  merged  in  the  New  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  the  Court  of  Chancery  consisted  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  two  Lords  Justices  of 
Appeal,  and  three  Yice-Chanoellors.  The  Yice-ChanceUors 
and  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  are  comparatively  recent 
creations. 

Notwithstanding  tiie  fysion  of  Uie  courts  the  great 
division  between  common  law  courts  and  chancery  is  not 
obliterated.  The  chancery  judges  form  a  division  by  them- 
selves, to  which  all  the  pending  business  of  the  old  court  has 
been  transferred,  and  to  which  all  causes  and  matters  which, 
but  for  the  Act,  would  have  been  within  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  that  court  are  assigned.  The  Chanoery 
Division  still  is,  and  probably  will  for  a  long  time  be, 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  its 
business,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  ita  administrative 
arrangements,  and  by  having  a  separate  bar.  Another 
distinction  is  making  itself  apparent,  and  will  assume  great 
importance  if  finally  estabUshed.  The  Chancery  Division 
seems  to  be  unwilling  to  try  cases  by  jury ;  and  in  a  recent 
case  there  has  been  a  direct  collision  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  between  the  Chancery  and  the  CommOn  Law 
Judges. 

CHANDA,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Ndgpur 
division  of  the  Central  Provinces,  situated  between  19  7' 
aad  20°  51'  N.  lat,  and  78°  51'  and  80°  51'  K  bug.    It  is 


bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  districts  of  Riipur,  BhaadAii,  mi 
Wardhi,  on  the  £.  by  Bastir  and  Riipur,  on  the  fL  by 
Sironchi,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  WardhA  and  PitahltA 
rivers,  which  divide  it  from  Berar  and  the  Hyderabad 
territory.  Excepting  in  the  extreme  west,  hiUs  are  thickly 
dotted  over  the  country,  sometimes  in  detached  ranges, 
oocasionally  in  isolated  peaks  rising  sheer  out  from  the 
plain.  Towards  the  east  t^y  increase  in  height,  and  form 
a  broad  table-land,  at  places  2000  feet  above  sea-levd. 
The  WalngangA  River  flows  through  the  district  from 
north  to  south,  meeting  the  Wardhi  Kiver  at  Seoni;  where 
their  streams  unite  to  form  the  PranhiUL  The  census  of 
1872  returns  the  total  area  of  the  district  at  9700  square 
miles,  and  the  population  at  534,431  souls,  residing  in 
2392  villages  and  townships,  and  dwelling  in  ^08,258 
houses.  Of  the  total  population,  397,540,  or  74*39  per 
cent,  are  Hindus ;  8176,  or  1*52  per  cent,  Muhammadans ; 
648  or  *1 2  per  cent,  Buddhists  and  Jains ;  89,  or  02 
per  cent.  Christians ;  and  127,978,  or  23*95  per  cent, 
aboriginal  tribes  and  people  returned  in  the  census  report 
under  the  heading  of  **  others."  Two  towns  in  the  district 
are  returned  as  containing  a  population  of  iq>warda  of  5000 
souls ;  vis.,  ChindA,  population  16,233,  and  Armori,  popu- 
lation 5271.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  district,  9700  square 
miles,  only  988  were  actually  under  onltivation  in  1873-74, 
5200  square  miles  being  returned  as  cultivable,  and  3509 
as  uncultivable  waste.  The  principal  crops  are  rioe,  wh^ 
ofl-seeds,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton.  Within  the  last  few  years 
extensive  coal  and  iron  ^beda  have  been  discovered,  and  20 
mines  were  in  operation  in  1873-74.  A  branch  line  of 
railway  will  ahortly  connect  the  ChindA  coal-measures 
with  the  Bombay  railway  qrstem.  Dense  woods  cover 
the  country.  Teak  grows  everywhere;  and  in  the 
Qovemment  forests,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district,  it 
attains  a  large  sise.  The  chief  manufacture  of  the  district 
is  cotton  cloths,  both  of  coarse  and  fine  quality,  which  are 
largely  exported  to  Western  India.  Silkworm  breeding 
is  largely  carried  on,  and  silk  or  silk  and  cotton  fabrics 
are  woven.  Iron  smelting  is  an  important  branch  of 
industry.  The  district  trade  is  conducted  at  annual  fairs, 
which  are  held  at  the  towns  of  ChindA,  BhAndak,  Ohimur, 
MArkandi,  and  WarhA,  and  are  numerously  attended  by 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  India.  The  sales  effected  at  these 
fairs  in  1868-69  amonflted  to  X152,224. 

ChAndA  is  thickly  studded  with  fine  tanks,  or  rather 
artificial  lakes,  formed  by  dosing  the  ontleta  of  small 
valleys,  or  by  throwing  a  dam  across  tracts  intersected  by 
streama.  The  broad  dear  sheets  of  water  thus  created  are 
often  very  picturesque  in  their  surroundings  of  wood  and 
rock,  llie  chief  architectural  objects  of  interest  acre  the 
cave  temples  at  BhAndak,  WiigbAsani,  DewAlA,  and 
Qhugus ;  a  rock  temple  in  the  bed  of  the  WardhA  River 
bdow  BkUAlpur;  the  ancient  teiAples  at  MA^andi, 
AmbgAon,  and  elsewhere;  the  forts  of  WairAgarh  and 
BallAlpur ;  and  the  old  walls  of  the  dty  of  ChAndA,  its 
system  of  wate^works,  and  the  tombs  ^  the  abori^^nal 
Qond  kings. 

The  total  revenuO  of  the  district  in  1873-74  amounted 
to  £38,922,10s.,  of  which  .£24,402  or  62'7  per  cent,  was 
derived  from  the  land  For  the  education  of  the  people,  67 
schools,  attended  by  3347  pupils,  were  dther  entirdy 
supported  by  the  state,  or  were  subsidised  nnder  the 
grant-in-aid  rules.  For  the  relief  of  the  sick,  4  charitable 
dispensaries  were  maintained,  at  which  24,448  persons 
were  treated,  at  a  total  cost  of  j£660,  of  whidi  £439  was 
contributed  by  Qovemment.  The  annual  rainfaQ  at  ChAndA 
town  averages  44*67  inches,  but  in  the  hilly  wooded 
region  to  the  east  it  is  considerably  hi^er.  The  rainy 
season  lasta  from  the  middle  of  Jnne  to  the  end  ol 
September     From  the  middle  of  September  to  the  <i»06e  of 
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IToTamLer  fever  of  a  malarious  typo  peiraOs  all  •tot  the 
district    Cholera  and  smailpoz  are  aiio  common. 

CbIxdA,  the  principal  town  in  the  district  of  the 
mm  name,  is  situated  in  lO*"  67'  K.  lat  and  79^  22^  £. 
long.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Yir4i  and  Jharpat  rivers. 
Tbe  town  b  Burroiinded  by  a  Trail  of  cut  stone  five  and  a 
lifllf  milsa  in  circuit,  and  crowned  with  battlements  still  in 
perfect  preservation.  The  town  contains  a  total  population 
of  16,233  souls,  classified  as  follows  :— Hindus,  14,350  ; 
Mohammadans,  1294;  Buddhists  and  Ja^ns,  53;  Christians, 
76;  snd  "others,"  460.  The  municipal  revenue  in  1871 
was  £  1 1 20.  The  population  of  the  town  Is  chiefly  MarhattA 
and  TelingA ;  the  traders,  shopkeepers,  and  craftsmen  be- 
long to  tho  latter.  The  principal  manufactures  are  coarse 
and  fine  cotton  doths,  silk  fabrics,  brass  utensils,  leather 
slippers,  and  bamboo  work.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  con- 
Btderable  external  trade,  the  value  of  the  imports  in  1868-69 
bmng  returned  at  £178,044,  and  the  exports  at  £114,342. 
Thd  civil  station  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  city,  having 
the  military  cantonments  to  the  west,  with  the  civil  lines  in 
4i»  centre  and  east 

OHAND  ABNAGAR  (poynlailyChundemagore),  aFrench 
settlement,  with  a  small  adjoining  territory,  situated  on  the 
rig^t  bank  of  the  River  Ht^igli,  20  miles  above  Calcutta,  in 
22^  51'  40^  N.  lat  and  88^  24'  50^  £.  long.  Chandamagar 
has  played  an  important  part  in  the  European  history  of 
Bengal  It  became  a  French  settlement  towards  the  close 
of  the  17th  century,  but  did  not  rise  to  any  importance 
tiQ  the  time  of  Dupleix,  during  whose  administration  more 
than  two  thousand  brick-houses  were  erected  in  the  town, 
and  a  considerable  maritime  trade  was  carried  on.  In 
1757,  Chandamagar  was  bombarded  by  an  English  fleet 
and  captured;  the  fortificationc  and  houses  were  after- 
wards demolished.  On  peace  being  established,  the  town 
was  restored  to  the  French  in  1763.  When  hostilities 
afterwards  broke  out  in  1794,  it  was  again  taken  possession 
of  by  the  English,  and  was  held  by  them  till  1816, 
when  tt  was  a  second  time  given  up  to  the  French ;  it  has 
«787  since  remained  in  their  possession.  All  the  former 
commercial  grandeur  of  Chandamagar  has  now  passed  away, 
and' at  present  i€  is  little  more  than  a  quiet  suburb  of 
Calcutta^  without  any  external  trade.  The  European  town 
is  situaited  at  the  bottom  of  a  beautiful  reach  of  the  HtSgU, 
with  dean  wide  thoroughfares,  and  many  elegant  residences 
along  the  river  bank.  The  total  area  of  the  territory  is 
only  2330  acres,  including  a  few  villages  outside  the  town. 
The  autiiorities  of  Chandamagar  are  subject  to  the  general 
jorisdiction  of  the  Govemor-Qeneral  of  Pondicherri,  to 
whom  is  confided  the  general  government  of  all  the  French 
poasessions  in  India. 

CHANDLER,  Richabd,  D.D.  (1738-1810),  a  British 
antiquary,  was  bom  in  1738,  at  Elson  in  Hampshire,  and 
was  educated  at  Winchester  school,  and  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  Hii  first  work  consisted  of  fragments  from  Uie 
minor  Greek  poets,  with  notes  (1759);  and  in  1763  he 
published  a  fine  edition  of  the  Arundelian  marbles, 
Marmora  Oxonienna,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  a 
number  of  suggestions  for  supplying  the  lacunao.  In  1763 
€3iandler,  together  with  Revett,  the  architect,  and  Pars,  a 
painter,  was  sent  by  the  Diletianii  Society  to  explore  the 
antiquities  of  Ionia  and  Qreece.  After  spending  above  a 
year  in  Asia  Minor  the  travellers  passed  another  year  in 
Qreece,  examining^  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
returned  to  England  in  the  end  of  1766.  The  result  of 
their  joint  investigations  wc3  the  two  magnificent  folios  of 
Ionian  antiquities  published  in  1769.  Chandler  also 
published  a  very  valuable  coUection  of  inscriptions,  entitled 
Imeriptiones  AfUxqum  pUrceque  nondun^  editcs^  in  Asia 
Miflore  et  €frcecia,  prcjseriim  Athenv^^  collect ce  (Ozford. 
1774X     In  1775  ho  published  his  Tra.ds  in  Asia  2fir.or  . 


in  1776  his  Travels  in  Greece;  and  in  1800  his  Eistarj^ 
of  Ilium,  in  which  he  asserted  the  accuracy  of  Homer'a 
geography.  His  Life  of  Bishop  Waynjlete,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  to  Henry  YL,  did  not  appear  tUl  after  his  death, 
in  1811.  After  his  return  from  Qreece,  Chandler  obtained 
several  church  prefeimen^a,  including  the  rectory  of 
Tylehurst,  in  Berkshire;  and  after  marrying  and  travelling 
for  some  time  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  he  settled  down 
in  England,  where  he  died  in  1810. 

CHANDLER,  Samuel,  D.D.  (1693-1766),  a  leamed 
Dissenting  minister,  was  bom  at  Hungerford,  in  Berkshire, 
where  his  father  was  an  eminent  Nonconformist  minister. 
He  was  sent  to  school  at  Gloucester,  where  he  commenced 
a  life-long  friendship  with  Bishop  Butler  and  Archbishop 
Seeker ;  and  ho  afterwards  studied  at  Leyden.  His  talenta 
and  learning  were  such  that  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  was  made  D.D.  of 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.  He  also  received  offers  of  high 
preferment  in  the  Established  church.  These  he  decidedly 
refused,  remaining  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  the  position  of 
a  Presbyterian  minister.  For  some  time  he  preached  at 
Peckham,  and  for  forty  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  meeting- 
house in  the  Old  Jewry.  During  two  or  three  years, 
having  fallen  into  pecuniary  distress  through  the  failure 
of  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  he  kept  a  book-shop  in  the 
Poultry.  On  the  deatth  of  George  IL  Chandler  published 
a  sermon  in  which  he  compared  that  king  to  King  David. 
This  view  was  attacked  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  History 
of  ihs  Man  after  Qod!s  own  Heaii,  in  which  the  author 
complained  of  the  parallel  as  an  insult  to  the  late  king; 
and,  following  Bayle,  exhibited  king  David  as  an  example 
of  perfidy,  lust,  and  craelty.  Chandler  condescended  to 
reply  in  A  Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David,  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  his  productions.  This  work  was  just 
completed  when  he  died,  on  May  8, 1766.  He  left  4  vols,  of 
sermons  (1768),  and* commentaries  on  St  PauVs  Epistles  to 
the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Thessalonians  (1777),  several 
works  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  a  work  on 
subscription  to  articles  of  faith  (1748). 

CHANG-CHOW,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Fuh-keen,  on  a  branch  of  the  River  Lung  Eeang,  35  miles 
west  of  Amoy.  It  is  well  biiilt,  and  surrounded  with  a 
wall  4J  miles  in  circumference,  which,  however,  includes  a 
good  deal  of  open  ground.  The  streets  are  paved  with 
granite,  but  are  very  dirty.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
curious  bridge,  800  feet  long,  constmcted  of  wooden  planks 
supported  on  25  piles  of  stones  about  30  feet  apart.  The 
city  is  a  centre  of  the  silk-trade,  and  carries  on  an  extensive 
commerce  in  different  directions.  Brick-works  and  sugar- 
factories  are  among  its  chief  industrial  establishments.  Its 
population  is  estimated  at  about  1,000,000. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS,  a  number  of  islands  politically 
attached  to  Great  Britain,  but  connected  with  France  by 
geographical  position,  being  situated  in  the  great  bay  of  St 
Michael,  which  is  bounded  by  the  coasts  of  the  departments 
of  Manche,  Ille-et-Vilaine,  and  C6tes  du  Nord.  They  are 
naturally  divided  into  four  principal  groups — tho  northern, 
which  includes  Alderoey,  Burhou,  and  the  Casquets, 
lying  off  the  Cape  de  la  Hogue ;  the  north-central,  com- 
prising Guernsey,  Herm,  and  Sark,  about  eighteen  miles 
to  the  south-west;  the  south-central,  or  Jersey  and  its- 
adjacencies,  more  towards  the  centre  of  the  bay ;  and  the 
southern,  or  the  Minquiers  and  Chausseys,  with  their 
multitudinous  islets.  The  total  area  is  about  75  square 
miles,  or  48,000  acres. 

The  gcologidU  character  of  all.  the  groups  is  in  their 
principal  features  the  same,  for  the  islands  consiBt  almost 
exclusively  of  ignecos  rocks  in  various  stages  of  decomposi- 
tion. They  have  been  denuded  of  nearly  aU  the  f  ossili  f  crous 
and  stratified  recks  with  which  at  an  earlier  period  they 
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would  seem  to  liave  been  covered.     The  process  which  has 

thus  stript  the  islands  is  still  going  on  around  the  coasts, 

wearing  the  cliffs  into  cavos  and  gullies,  and  ffiinding  the 

rocks  into  shingle  and  sand.     The  tide  in  St  Michael's  hay 

is   of   very  considerable 

force,    and     rises    to    a 

height  of  about  forty  feet 

at  Jersey,  and  to  about 

thirty  at  Guernsey,  while 

the    difference    of    high 

water  at  spring  and  noap 

tides  is  seventeen  feet  at 

the    former    island    and 

eleven  at  the  latter. 

The  minerals  belong- 
ing to  granitic  rocks  are 
very  abundant,  such  as 
crystals  of  felsptp  and 
hornblende,  and  many 
kinds  of  quartz  and  felspar. 
is  everywhere  abundant 

The  flora  of  the  islands  is  remark^fbly  rich  considering 
their  extent  nearly  2000  different  species  of  plants  having 
been  counted  throughout  the  group.  Of  timber  properly 
speaking  there  is  hardly  any,  but  the  evergreen  oak,  the  elm, 
and  the  beech  grow  well  and  are  abundant.  Wheat  is  the 
principal  grain  in  cultivation;  but  far  more  ground  is 
taken  up  with  turnips  and  potatoes,  mangold,  parsnip,  and 
carrot  The  tomato  ripens  as  in  France,  and  the  Chinese 
yam  has  been  successfully  grown.  There  is  a  curious 
cabbage,  chiefly  cultivated  in  Jersey,  which  shoots  up 
into  a  long  woody  stalk  from  10  to  15  feet  in  height, 
fit  for  walking-sticks  or  palisades.  Grapes  and  peadies 
come  to  perfection  in  green-houses  without  artificial  heat ; 
and  not  only  apples  and  pears  but  oranges  and  figs  can 
be  reared  in  the  open  air.  The  arbutus  ripens  its  fruit, 
and  the  cainellia  clothes  itself  with  blossom,  as  in  more 
southern  climates;  the  fuchsia  reaches  a  height  of  15  or 
20  feet,  and  the  magnolia  attains  the  dimensions  of  a 
tree.  Of  the  flowers,  both  indigenous  and  exotic,  that 
abound  throughout  the  islands,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
the  Guernsey  lily  with  its  rich  red  petals,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  from  Japan. 

The  number  of  the  species  of  the  mammalia  is  little  over 
twenty,  and  several  of  these  have  been  introduced  by  man. 
There  is  a  special  breed  of  homed  cattle,  and  each  island 
has  its  own  variety,  which  is  carefully  kept  from  all  inter- 
mixture. The  animals  are  small  and  delicate,  and  marked 
by  a  peculiar  yellow  colour  round  tie  eyes  and  within  the 
ears.  The  red  deer  was  once  indigenous,  and  the  black 
rat  is  still  common  in  Aldemey  and  Herm.  Nearly  300 
species  of  birds  have  been  found,  or  more  than  half  the 
whole  British  list  There  are  few  localities  in  the  northern 
seas  which  are  visited  by  a  greater  variety  of  fish,  and  the 
coasts  abound  in  Crustacea,  shell-fish,  and  zoophytes. 

Owing  to  the  Norman  system  of  land-tenure  being  still 
in  force,  the  land  is  parcelled  out  among  a  great  number  of 
small  proprietors,  and  in  Aldemey,  for  example,  five  or 
eight  acres  of  arable  land  is  accounted  a  fair  estate.  The 
results  of  this  arrangement  seem  to  be  favourable  in  the 
*  extreme.  Every  corner  of  ground  is  carefully  and  intelli- 
gently cultivated,  and  a  considerable  proportion  in  allotted 
to  market-gardening.  The  cottages  are  neat  and  comfort- 
able, the  hedges  well  trimmed,  and  the  roads  kept  in 
excellent  repair.  Wealth  is  for  the  most  part  pretty  equally 
distributed,  and  poverty  or  pauperism  is  comparatively 
unknown.  There  is  a  very  considerable  export  and  import 
trade,  the  value  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the 
islands  dispatched  to  England  in  1874  amounting  to 
X45 9,639,  or  between  J^O  and  £10  for  every  acre  of  land  ; 


while  the  total  importation  of  British  and  foreign  articles 
reached  the  sum  of  £982,656.  The  population  of  the 
whole  group  has  largely  increased  daring  the  present 
century,  though,  on  account  of  exceptional  causes,  the 
numbers  in  Aldemey,  Sork,  and  a  few  of  the  smaller 
islands  are  not  so  great  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  la 
1821  Jersey  had  ^8,600  inhabitants,  as  compared  witk 
56,627  in  1871 ;  and  Guernsey  and  the  dependent  islands. 
inclusive  of  Aldemey,  Sark,  &c,  had  20,827,  as  compared 
with  33,699.  For  further  details  on  the  economical  con- 
dition of  the  islands  the  reader  may  consult  the  separate 
articles  Alderkey,  Jersey,  &c 

The  language  spoken  in  ordinary  life  by  the  inhabitante 
of  the  islands  is  in  great  measure  the  same  as  the  Old 
Norman  French,  though  modem  French  is  used  in  the  law 
courts,  and  English  is  taught  in  all  the  parochial  schoolsy 
and  is  familiar  to  a  gradually  increasing  proportion  of  the 
population,  especially  in  Jersey  and  Alderney.  The  several 
islands  have  each  its  own  dialect,  differing  from  that  of  the 
others  at  once  in  vocaWary  and  idiom ;  and  a  very  marked 
di  fference  is  observable  between  the  pronunciation  in  the  north 
and  the  south  of  Guernsey.  It  has  even  been  asserted  that 
every  parish  in  that  island  has  some  recognizable  pecnliaritj 
of  speech ;  but  if  this'  is  the  case,  it  is  probably  only  in 
the  same  way  in  which  it  could  be  asserted  of  neigUbomring 
parishes  throughout  the  country.  None  of  the  dialects 
have  received  much  literary  cultivation,  though  Jersey  is 
proud  of  being  the  birthplace  of  one  of  the  principal 
Norman  poets,  R.  Wace,  and  has  given  a  number  of  wiitera 
to  English  literature.  The  Guernsey  patois  is  rendered 
pretty  well  known  to  the  philologist  by  the  JUinet  Guem^ 
tiaiset  of  George  Mdtivier,  who  has  since  published  a 
Dictionnaire  Frtinco-Normandy  ou  JRecueil  deu  mots  parti- 
ctiliers  au  diaUcie  de  Guernsey,  1870  ;  and  a  fair  idea  of 
that  of  Jersey  is  obtainable  from  the  Jiime$  et  Poetiet 
J€rsiai8es  da  divers  aufeun,  by  A.  Mourant,  1865. 

The  original  ethnology  and  pre-Christian  histoir  of  the  •Channel 
lelanda  are  largely  matters  of  conjecture  and  debate.  Of  early 
inhabitants  abundant  proof  is  afforded  by  the  snmerons  m^alithie 
monnments— cromlechs,  kistraens,  and  maenhira— still  extant  in 
various  quarters,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  number  of  %he«a 
memorials  was  much  greater  in  recent  centuries.  One  of  the  moat 
important,  indeed — a  cromlech  near  St  Helier's — was  only  removed 
in  1788.  But  little  trace  has  been  loft  of  Bonua  occupation,  and 
such  remains  as  have  been  discovered  are  mainir  of  tne  portable 
description  that  affords  little  proof  of  actual  settlement  Aocofd> 
ing  to  tradition  8t  Karcon  or  Ifarculfus  visited  the  islands  as  a 
Christian  missionary  in  640,  and  in  668  he  was  followed  by  8t 
Magloire  (a  ihcnd  and  fellow -evangelist  of  St  Samson  of  Dd),  who 
founded  monasteries  at  Sork  and  at  Jersey.  In  933  the  ielanda 
vera  made  over  by  Rodolph  of  Brittany  to  William  of  Kormandy» 
the  con  of  BoUo ;  and  aflcr  the  Korman  conquest  of  Eoffiand, 
tli'^ir  allegiance  shifted  between  the  English  crown  and  ^» 
Korman  coronet  accon^ng*  to  the  vicissitudes  of  \rar  and  policy. 
During  the  purely  Norman  period,  they  had  been  enriched  with 
numerous  ecclesiastical  buildings,  some  of  which  are  still  eztant» 
in  a  more  or  less  perfect  condition.  In  the  reicn  of  John  of  £Dg> 
land,  the  future  of  the  islands  was  decided  by  tneir  attachment  ta 
tlio  English  crown,  in  spite  of  the  separation  of  tho  duchy  d  Kor- 
mandy.  To  John  it  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  a  document,  at  one 
time  regarded  by  the  islanders  cs  their  Magna  Chorta  ;  but  modem 
criticism  leaves  little  doubt  that  it  Is  not  genuine.  An  unauthcn- 
ticatod  **  copy  '*  of  uncertain  origin  alone  has  been  discovered,  and 
there  is  little  proof  of  there  ever  having  been  an  original ;  while  it 
is  plain  that  the  islands  were  in  possession  of  several  of  the  privi^ 
leges  which  it  professes  to  accord  previous  to  tho  supposed  date. 
The  reign  of  Eaward  I.  was  full  oi  disturbance  uid  trouble ;  and 
in  1279  Jersey  and  Gnemsey  received  from  the  king,  by  letter* 
patent,  a  public  seal  as  a  remedy  for  the  dangers  and  loesae  whidi 
they  hod  incurred  by.lark  of  such  a  certificate.  Edward  II.  found  it 
necessary  to  instruct  his  collectors  not  to  treat  the  islandera  aa 
foreigners  ;  hie  successor,  Edward  III.,  fully  confirmed  their  priyi- 
leges,  immunities,  and  customs  in  1841;  and  his  charter  waa  re. 
cognized  by  Richard  II.  in  3878.  In  1848  there  waa  a  deeooDt 
of  the  French  in  Guernsey  ;  the  governor  was  beaten,  and  Ceatle 
Comet  bosieced.  In  1880  Pius  IV.  issued  a  bull  of  anathcina 
against  all  who  molested  the  islands  ;  it  was  formally  legister&l  in. 
Brittany  in  1884,  and  In  France  in  1886 ;  and  in  thia  way  ihmg- 
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HiiQind  Um  right  of  nentrallty,  which  ihtf  retained  tiU  IMO. 
Heuj  Y.  eonfiseatcd  the  alicii  vrioriee  vhich  h«d  kept  op  the  mmt 


eoDMCtko  with  KormAiMly  •«  Wore  the  ConQoeet,*ina  ooDferred 
tbsffl  tloDg  with  the  reniitiee  of  the  ieUnds  on  the  dake  of  Bedford. 
During  tb  Wert  of  ue  Roeee,  Qaeen  ICer^aret,  the  coneort  of 
Heorr  V^I.  made  en  agreement  with  Maolemer,  the  leneachel  of 
KoraiendT,  thet  if  he  horded  Msietance  to  the  king  he  ihould  hold 
Um  iriendi  independent]/  of  the  Crown.  A  force  wee  eooordingiT 
•eat  to  take  poaeeedon  of  Jeraey  Castle.  Orgneil  waa  oaptnred 
and  a  smaU  part  of  the  iaUnd  eablngated,  but  the  reat  held  out 
rader  Philip  de  Carteret,  and  in  1 467  the  Tioe-admiral  of  England, 
dir  Rldurd  Horbiaton,  reeaptnred  the  oaatle  and  bronght  the 
foreign  oecnpation  to  an  end.  ^  a  charter  of  1494»  the  dntiea 
of  ue  governow  of  Jerwy  were  denned  and  their  power  reetricted  ; 
od  the  edacational  intereata  of  the  ialand  were  furthered  in  the 
Mine  nl\ffk  hj  the  foundation  of  two  fframmar  ochoola  br  John 
VeaL  Ate  Mfomuition  was  heartily  w^oomod  in  the  ialuiaa ;  and 
ander  itM  fnflnenre  of  French  pastors^  the  form  of  worship  adopted 
waa  the  Preebyterian.  The  greatest  severity  was  exercised  in  the 
adntenanoe  of  the  new  eccjesiaatioal  discipline.  In  16S4  one 
Biehaid  Oimrd  waa  flomd  through  the  town  of  8t  Helier'a  for 
dcfSndin^  the  doctrine  of  the  maaa ;  in  1676  aeveral  persona  were 
ttrown  into  prison  by  the  royal  court  for  not  baring  taken  the 
commnnion,  and  they  were  not  to  be  liberated  till  they  could  repeat 
the  commandments  and  the  Lord*s  pra^cr ;  and  in  1S92  it  waa 
enacted  that  all  persons  should  attena  dirine  eerrioe  nuMning  and 


•reoing  nnder  the  penalty  of  a  fine. 
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byterian  form  of  church  ffovemment  was  formally  aano< 

Honed  in  Jersey  and  QnemscT  by  Queen  Elinbeth  ;  and  in  1608 
King  Jamea  enacted  that  "tner  should  quietly  enjoy  their  said 
libeitT.*  During  the  govemoraiiip  of  Sir  John  Peyton,  howerer, 
l^spntes  aroae  between  nim  and  tne  Presbyterian  "coUoquT**  or 
niiod  abont  nomination  to  beneftoea,  and  both  partiea  appealed  to 
the  king.  A  oommisaion  was  appointed  in  1609,  but  peace  waa 
aot  established.  An  Episcopal  party  had  been  formed  in  Jeraey, 
and  fai  1619  DaTid  Bandinal  waa  declared  Dean  d  the  ialand.  A 
body  of  oanona  which  he  drew  np  agreeable  to  the  diacinline  of  the 
Chuch  of  En^iland  waa  accepted  after  considerable  mocuAoation  by 
the  people  oT hit  charge;  Iwt  the  inhabitants  of  Guernsey  main* 
tiined  their  Preebyterian  praotioea.  Of  the  hold  which  this  form 
of  Proteatantisa  had  got  on  the  minda  of  the  people  CTeu  in  Jersey 
abundant  proof  ia# afforded  by  the  general  character  of  the  worahip 
at  the  preoent  day.  Haring  taken  different  ooursea  In  religion  the 
two  islands  naturally  attached  thomselTea  to  different  aidea  in  the 
great  atmggle  between  king  and  pariiament  Jeraey  waa  for  Charlea 
aal  Ooonaey  for  the  Commona.  The  former  Island  maintained  its 
loyalty  till  1651,  when  the  royal  cauae  became  hopeleea,  and  even 
flffOeorga  Carteret  who  had  been  its  principal  support,  waa  obliged 
to  surrender.  Boui  islands  had  suffered  sererely  irom  the  struggle, 
«id  tike  people  of  Onemaey  complained  that  two-thirda  of  the  land 
«M  eot  of  cnltiration,  and  that  they  had  loat  *<  their  shipa,  their 
trsfBe,  and  their  trading."  After  the  Reatoration  there  waa  con- 
■iderabb  improrement,  and  in  the  reign  of  James  the  islanders  got 
a  ^rant  of  wool  for  the  manufacture  of  stockings — 4000  tods  of  wool 
bnnff  annnaUy  allowed  to  Jeraey,  and  2000  to  Aldemey.  By 
Wilnam  of  Oianger  the  neutrality  waa  abolished  in  1689,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  American  War  there  were  two  nnsuooessAil  attacka  on 
Jersey.  In  1767  an  attempt  waa  made  to  introduce  the  English 
cQstom-houae  system ;  but  it  prored  practically  a  failure,  and  the 
iahuids  throve  on  amnggUng  and  prirateering  down  to  1800.  Bince 
then  tiieir  history  haaoeen  one  of  quiet  progress,  with  no  more 
oerioQs  disturbance  that  can  arise  from  local  riralries. 

Heylin,  BOation  of  two  Joumey$;  1666  ;  Philip  Fallo,  Ccnarut, 
«r  an  Aceouml  ^  /<frM|f,  London,  1694,  revised  edition,  1784 ; 
Dicey,  An  Hid,  Aeeount  of  Oiunrnp,  1760  ;  £.  Allen,  Argummt  to 
Ei»  McOrdjft  BoycU  Commissioturs  in  tfu  Island  qf  Jeruy,  1812  ; 
Beny,  Hid.  cf  JOand  cf  Qu€m$ey,  1816  ;  Plees,  Account  of  Jtrtey, 
1817;  IngUs,  Channel  lOands,  1886;  Duncan,  Hid.  of  Outmmy, 
1842;  ?.  B.  Tupper,  Ohronielet  ofCadU  Chnut,  Ouerntey,  1861 ; 
Hoakina,  CkarU$  II.  in  Okannel  Itlanda,  1864  ;  Le  Quosne,  CondU. 
Bid.  qf  Jeney.  1866 ;  Oirardin  and  Moriire,  Sapjwrt  tTun*  Ex- 
eurtion  AgrieoU  ^  Jeraey  en  1856,  1857  ;  De  k  Croix,  Jeney^  see 
MntiquOSe,  see  iasfifw/iofu, <£c,1869;  D.  T.  Ansted  and  R.  0.  Latham, 
Tks  Channel  Islanda,  1866.  The  last  work  is  an  interesting  oom- 
pilation,  and  treats  of  the  islands  in  their  geographical,  botanical, 
aoologicaL  and  historical  relations.  See  also  a  paper  in  the  Fort- 
tdgkUy  Ketnew  (1876)  by  the  Rer.  ?.  Barham  Zincke. 

CHANNlNa,  William  Ellbrt  (1780-1842),  was  the 
iotk  of  William  Channing  and  Lacy  Ellery,  and  waa  bom 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  U.a,  on  the  7th  of  AprU  1780. 
The  place  of  his  birth  is  sitoated  amidst  scenery  of  great  and 
varied  beauty,  the  influence  of  which  upon  his  mind  miay 
be  tnoed  in  many  allasiona  in  his  writingsi,  and  in  the 
fifid  admiration  which  he  ever  expressed  for  it  in  after- 


life. To  the  society  of  the  town  of  Newport  he  ow^  hot 
little  ;  it  wai  a  bustling,  crowded  seaport,  where  a  certain. 
Puritanic  strictness,  inherited  by  tradition  from  the  founders 
of  the  State,  waa  kept  up,  not  only  in  connection  with,  but 
too  much  as  a  salvo  for,  a  considerable  amount  of  laxity 
both  of  speech  and  practice.  As  a  bathing-place  it  was  a. 
resort  for  strangers  from  other  parts,  and  the  interfusion  of 
French  and  British  officers  tended  to  modify  the  peculiarities, 
which  the  unmixed  influence  of  retired  sea  captains,  West 
Indian  traders,  and  keen  New  England  lawyers  might  havft 
rendered  too  strong. 

As  a  child,  Channing  was  remarkable  for  a  refined, 
delicacy  of  feature  and  temperament,  which  made  him  aa 
object  of  admiration  and  affection  in  the  household.  From 
his  father  he  inherited  a  fine  person,  simple  and  elegant 
tastes,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  warmth  of  afiCection  ;  from 
his  mother  (who  appears  to  hate  been  a  remarkable  woman)^ 
he  derived  the  higher  benefits  of  that  strong  moral  discem- 
ment  and  straightforward  rectitude  of  purpose  and  action 
which  formed  so  striking  a  feature  of  his  character.  By 
both  parents  he  was  jcarefully  instructed  in  those  strict 
religious  principles  which  were  characteristic  of  the  peopU 
of  New  Enghind ;  and  by  both,  but  especially  by  hit  mother^ 
was  his  moral  training  most  sedulously  cared  for.  Other 
influences,  however,  were  in  the  meantime  operating  upon 
him.  The  excitement  of  the  revolutionary  war  waa 
inspiring  him  with  a  profound  and  ardent  bve  of  freedom* 
The  sick  chamber  of  an  aunt  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
woman  of  much  piety  and  sweetness,  was  Uie  source  of 
many  serious  and  hallowed  lessons  of  gentleness  and  good- 
ness. An  amateur  Baptist  preacher,  who  was  by  trade  a. 
cooper,  by  refusing,  though  very  poor,  to  manufacture  any 
of  the  articles  of  his  trade  used  for  containing  ardent, 
spirits,  gave  him  an  impulse  which  he  never  lost  in  favour 
of  temperance.  A  female  servant,  whose  religious  views 
were  of  a  more  cheerful  cast  than  those  prevalent  in  his 
circle,  used  to  talk  to  him  in  a  way  that  greatly  engaged 
him,  and  probably  sowed  the  germ  of  not  a  few  of  the 
ideas  which  afterwards  regulated  his  modes  of  religious 
sentiment  Able  and  free-minded  men,  like  Dr  Stiles  and 
Dr  Hopkins,  frequented  his  father's  house,  and  the  quiet 
and  thoughtful  boy  listened  to  their  conversations,  and 
laid  many  suggcntive  words  that  fell  from  them  to  heart. 
While  but  a  child  he  had  begun  to  draw  inferences  from 
what  he  heard  from  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere  that  wera 
not  quite  such  as  hit  guardians  would  have  wished 
him  to  draw ;  and  he  ''  was  even  then  quite  a  theo- 
logian,  and  would  chop  logic  with  his  elders  according 
to  the  fashion  of  that  controversial  time,"  as  he  himself 
telU  us. 

Whilst  very  young,  he  was  sent  to  a  dame's  school,  who 
exacted  from  the  incipient  republicans  the  title  of  Madam^ 
and  enforced  her  authority  and  her  lessons  by  means  of  "  a 
long  round  stick."  From  this  he  passed  under  the  care  of 
two  excellent  women,  by  whose  instructions  he  profited 
greatly.  His  next  step  was  to  the  school  of  a  Mr  Rogers, 
considered  the  best  at  that  time  in  the  town ;  and  in  his 
twelfth  year  he  wos  sent  to  New  London  to  prepare  for 
college,  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  the  Rev.  Henry 
Channing.  His  career  at  school  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  marked  by  any  remarkable  aptitude  for  letters ;  on 
the  contrary,  his  progress  waa  at  first  somewliat  slow,, 
though  affer  the  few  initiatory  difficulties  were  overcome^ 
he  advanced  rapidly,  both  iff'a  knowledge  of  the  classics 
and  an  appreciation  of  their  excellencies.  His  disposition 
wos  thoughtful  and  retiring,  though  among  his  companions 
he  showed  no  absence  of  relish  for  lively  conversation  or 
hearty  amusement  A  certain  mingled  dignity  and  sweet- 
ness gave  him  a  commanding  influence  in  the  school,  wher6 
he  went  by  the  name  of  "  the  Peacemaker,"  and  "  Little 
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^ing  Pipin,"  And  where  lie  w^  obeyed,  though  ''small 
and  delicate,"  with  more  readiness  than  mere  physical 
4rtrength  could  ever  have  commanded. 
^  Shortly  after  he  went  to  reside  with  his  tmde,  his  father 
died.  This  event,  however,  though  it  produced  a  great 
thange  in  the  circumstances  of  the  family,  was  not  allowed 
to  interrupt  the  course  of  liis  studies.  After  the  funeral 
he  returned  to  the  house  of  his  uncle,  where  he  remained 
tin  he  had  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  removed 
to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  entered  at  Harvard 
College  as  freshman  in  1 794.  Before  leaving  New  London 
he  came  under  the  inflnenoe  of  a  religious  revival  which 
took  place  -there,  a  circumstance  to  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  trace  the  comipenoement  of  a  decidedly  religious  lif cC 

The  four  yean  he  remained  at  college  seem  to  have  been 
most  profitably  spent.  Besides  acquiring  an  extensive 
aoquaintance  with  dassioal  and  general  literature,  he  read 
hugely  and  thought  earnestly  in  the  d^)artment  of 
psychology  and  ethica  The  books  which  appear  toliave 
«zerted  most  influence  upon  his  mind  and  opinions  were 
Moe's  I>it$eriaiiont,  Hutcheson  on  Beautf  and  Virtue, 
and  Fergnsan  on  Cttrt/  Society.  To  the  study  of  Sliakespeare 
«!so  (the  interest  in  whose  works  was  then  newly  awakened 
in  that  quarter)  he  owed  much;  and  so  deep  was  the 
impression  made  on  him  by  the  genius  of  the  poet^  tha^  to 
the  dose  of  his  life  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  inteUectnal 
treats  was  furnished  by  recitations  &om  his  writings.  By 
patient  and  weD-directed  assiduity  he  trained  himself  to 
the  mastery  of  that  copious  and  vigorous  style  of  composi- 
tion to  which  hi'*  subsequent  position  in  the  world  of  letters 
is  in  no  small  measure  due,  and  at  the  san:  time  also  laid 
the  basis  of  his  success  as  a  public  speaker,  by  the  formal 
study  of  rhetoric,  and  by  frequent  practice  in  addressing 
assemblies  of  his  fenow-etudenta. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  after  la»ving  coUego  in  1798, 
Channing  was  resident  at  Bichmond,  in  Virginia,  as  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Mr  David  Meade  BandolpL  Here  he 
had  time  for  study,  which  he  employed  chiefly  on  theo- 
logical subjects.  In  regard  to  many  points,  touching  both 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  and  its  doctrines,  his  mind 
was  burdened  with  doubt  and  anxiety ;  and  so  earnestly 
did  he  labour  to  attain  satisfaction,  that  his  constitution 
eank  under  the  Incessant  toil  When,  in  1800,  he  returned 
to  Newport,  hia  friends  were  shocked  to  find  him  changed 
to  "a  ihin  and  f^llid  invalid/*  and  unhappily,  at  this 
time  were  sown  the  seeds  of  that  depressed  condition 
of  health  whicli  continued  through  life  his  severest  trial. 
He  remained  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  for  another  year 
end  a  half,  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  nis  studies,  and  in 
preparing  himself,  by  physical  and  morales  well  as  intellec- 
tual training,  for  the  work  to  which  he  was  looking  forward 
«-that  of  the  ministry.  In  1802  he  returned  to  Cambridge, 
having  been  elected  to  the  office  of  regent  in  Harvard 
University,  a  situation  which,  without  exacting  from  him 
any  large  amount  of  service,  secured  to  him  the  advantage 
of  independence,  and  an  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his 
studies  within  reach  of  a  valuable  library,  and  under  influ* 
ences  favourable  u>  success.  la  the  autumn  of  1802  he 
began  to  preach,  having  received  approbation  to  do  so  from 
the  Cambridge  Associatio  i ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Chv  ch,  Federal  Street,  Boston,  to  be  their  pastor. 
To  this  office  he  was  ordained  in  June  1803. 

Channing  entered  on  his  ministry  with  a  deep  and 
almost  painful  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  office  he 
had  assumed,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  acquit  himself 
faithfully  of  its  obligations.  His  theological  views  were  at 
this  time  pi'obably  n-*;  definitely  fixed.  We  have  his  own 
assurance  that  he  was  not  a  Trinitarian,  but  he  had  not  at 
this  time  severed  himself  from  thoAO  holding  orthodox  views. 


In  1808  he  took  part  in  the  ordination  of  the  Bev.  J. 
Codman,  a  well-known  minister  of  the  Congregational 
order,  when  he  delivered  a  sermon  which  was  afterwards 
published.  In  this  sermon,  though  the  language  and 
sentiments  are  such  as  any  evangelical  divine  might  use, 
there  is  nothing  that  certainly  indicates  that  the  author 
held  any  of  the  views  peculiarly  distinctive  of  evangelical 
orthodoxy  unless  it  be  the  application  of  the  title  **  Divine 
Master"  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  use  of  such  expressions 
as  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was  "  shed  for  souls,"  and  that 
for  man's  salvation  "  the  Son  of  Ood  himself  left  the  abodes 
of  glory  and  expired  a  victim  on  the  cross."  It  is  not 
thus  that  Unitarians,  in  England  at  least,  are  wont  to  speak 
of  Christ  and  his  death.  But  Channing  never  idenUfied 
himself  with  any  thedogical  party.  He  called  himself  a 
Unitarian,  and  so  in  a  sense  he  was,  but  his  views  wera 
Arian  rather  than  what  are  commonly  known  as  Unitarian^ 
He  reverenced  in  Jeeus  Christ  not  only  a  sublimely  perfect 
character,  but  a  nature  higher  than  that  of  man.  He 
believed  in  His  pre-ezistence  in  heaven,  and  that  He  came 
down  from  heaven  for  man's  salvation ;  and  he  taught  that 
"  the  Scriptures  ascribe  the  remission  of  sins  to  Chrisf  a 
death  with  an  emphasis  so  peculiar  that  we  ought  to  con- 
sider this  evenk  as  having  a  special  infiuence  in  removing 
punishment,  as  a  condition  or  method  of  pardon,  without 
which  repentance  would  not  avail  us,  at  least  to  that  extent 
iduch'is  now  promised  by  the  gospel"  (Sermon  at  the 
crdinaUon  of  Bew,  Jared  Sparh),  The  truth  is,  that 
Channing  was  too  much  a  lover  of  free  thought,  and  too 
desirous  to  hold  only  what  he  saw  to  be  true,  to  alloir 
himself  to  be  bound  by  any  party  ties.  "I  wish,*'  ha 
sajrs,  "  to  regard  myself  a^  belonging  not  to  a  sect  but  to 
the  community  of  free  mUids,  Of  lovers, of  truth,  and 
followers  of  Christ,  both  on  earth  and  in* heaven.  I  desire 
to  escape  tiie  narrow  walls  of  a  particular  church,  and  to 
stand  under  the  open  sky  in  the  broad  light,  looking  far 
and  wide, -seeing  with  my  own  eyes,  hearing  with  my  own 
ears,  and  following  Truth  meekly  but  resolutely,  however 
arduous  or  solitary  be  the  pc^  in  which  she  leads" 
(Sermon  at  Inetallation  of  Rev,  M,  J.  MoUe).  Thus 
refusing  to  be  enclosed  within  tiie  limits  of  party,  and 
acting  freely  as  respected  religious  asM>ciation,  he  may  be 
claimed  as  one  whom  men  of  all  parties  honour  for  hia 
abQities,  his  integrity,  and  his  work. 

In  1814  Channing  married  his  cousin,  Buth  Gibba,  a 
union  which  brought  him  an  increase  of  worldly  substanee, 
as  well  as  a  rich  addition  to  his  personal  happinesa. 
"  Inwardly  and  outwardly,"  his  biographer  tells  us,  "  his 
lot  henceforward  was  singularly  serene."  He  was  now 
fast  rising  in  reputation,  both  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  public 
man.  Interested  in  all  that  concerned  his  country  and 
the  causa  of  humanity,  his  voice  was  heard  on  most  of  the 
questions  that  came  before  the  American  public,  and 
always  with  marked  and  growing  ^ect.  He  had  begun 
also  to  command  attention  as  a  writer  for  the  press.  Hia 
Address  on  War^  some  of  his  sermons,  and  especially 
his  able  tract  on  The  Evidences  of  Christianity,  had  given 
him  a  poeition  of  eminence  among  the  writers  of  his  country. 
In  1821  he  received  the  title  of  D.D.  from  Harvard 
University.  In  1822  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Eorope, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Great  Britain  and  some 
parts  of  the  Continent.  When  in  England  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  some  distinguished  men  of  letters,  espe- 
cially Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  on  both  of  whom  he 
appears  to  have  left  a  most  favoumble  impression. 
Coleridge  wrote  of  him,  "  He  has  the  love  of  wisdom  and 
the  wisdom  of  love."  On  his  return  Dr  Channing  resumed 
his  duties  as  a  minister,  but  with  a  more  decided  attention 
than  before  to  literature  and  public  affairs.  In  1824  ha 
received  as  collcngue  the  Bev.  Kzra  Stiles  Gannett,  at 
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^lioie  orcb'natioii  he  preached .  one  of  hie  published  di»- 
VNinee.  Fcom  Ihie  time  forward  hit  energies  were  devoted, 
in  addition  to  his  polpit  labours,  chiefly  to  the  furtherance 
fd  great  sdiemes  of  social  reform.  Of  the  antl-elayery 
cause  he  was  throughout  the  firm,  eloquent,  and  uncom- 
pionusing  advocate ;  and  in  every  question  that  bore  upon 
the  happiness  of  the  people  he  took  a  lively  interest  Of 
his  pablications,  the  meet  extensively  read  are  his  Remarh$ 
on  ths  Life  aid  ChanuUr  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  his 
JUmarkt  on  ike  Ckaraete^  and  Writinge  of  John  Milton,  his 
JWajr  on  ths  Character  amdWriUnge  of  Fenelon,  his  £seay 
vn  Sdf-Culiwre,  and  his  Etaay  on  the  Importance  and 
MeoMM  of  a  ITaiional  Literature,  He  died  in  Uie  sixty-third 
year  of  hisage^  on  Sundayt'the  2d  of  October  1843,  whilst 
on  a  journey,  at  Bennqigton,.  Vermont,  and  was  buried  at 
Boston,  on  the  7th  of  t^  month.  An  extended  memoir 
of  him  by  his  nephew,  William  Henry  Ohanning,  appeared 
hi  1848  (repabliahed  in  1870).  His  Complete  Works  were 
puUished  in  2  vols.,  Lond6n,.  1 865.  (w.  l.  ▲.) 

CHAKTIBAN,  a  krge  town  of  Siam,  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  south  bank  of  a  small 
river  near  its  mouth  in  the  Qulf  of  Siam,  150  miles  S.E.  of 
Bangkok,  in  12**  45'  N.  lat  and  102^  18'  R  long.  It  is 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  Siamese  arsenals,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable export  trade  in  pepper,  cardamoms,  fosewood, 
^woods,  ship-timber,  hides,  homa,  and  ivory.  In  the 
vidnity  there  are  mines  of  precious  stones.  The  population, 
which  is  estimated  at  30,000,- contains  a  large  proportion 
at  Ouneee  traders. 

CHANTILLT,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
el  Oise,  25  miles  north  of  Paris  by  the  main  line  of  the 
great  northern  railway.  It  is  finely  situated  near  the  Biver 
Nonette,  and  is  one  of  the  favourite  Parisian  resorts.  Its 
lame  has  long  been  associated  with  the  manufacture  of  lace 
and  blonde,  and  it  is  still  more  celebrated  for  its  chateaux 
and  pleasure  grounds,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  great  annual 
races  of  the  French  Jockey  Club.  The  old  casUe  must 
have  been  in  existence  in  the  13th  century,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  VL  the  lordship  belonged  to  Pierre 
d'Orgemont,  Chancellor  of  France.  In  1484  it  was  trans- 
ferred by  his  grandson  to  the  house  of  Montmorency,  and 
in  1632  It  passed  from  that  family  to  the  house  of  Oond^ 
Tke  Prince  de  Cond^  sumamed  the  Great,  was  specially 
attached  to  the  spot,  and  did  a  great  deal  to  enhance  its 
heau^  and  splendour.  Here  he  eigoyed  the  society  of  La 
fimy^  BacLne,  Moli^re,  La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  and  other 
great  men  of  his  time ;  and  here  hts  steward  Yatel  killed 
lumself  in  despair,  because  something  had  gone  wrong  with 
the  preparations  for  the  reception  of  his  migesty  Louis 
XIV.  Of  the  two  splendid  mansions  that  then  existed, 
aad  were  known  as  the  Grand  Chftteau  and  the  Petit 
Chiteau,  the  former  was  destroyed  about  the  time  of  the 
Berdution,  but  the  latter  still  remains  as  one  of  the  finest 
^teeimens  of  the  Benaissance  architecture  in  France.  On 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  last  representative 
of  the  house  of  Cond^  the  estate  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Due  d'Aumale,  fourth  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  In  1853 
the  house  of  Orleans  was  declared  incapable  of  possessing 
property  in  France,  and  Chantilly  was  accordingly  sold  by 
wction.  Purchased  by  the  English  bankers  Coutts  <fe  Co. 
for  the  sum  of  11,000,000  francs,  it  has  since  passed  back 
iato  the  hands  of  the  duke.  There  is  a  hospital  in  the 
town,  built  and  endowed  by  the  last  Prince  de  Cond6, 
^  the  parish  church  contains  the  grave  of  the  Admiral 
Coligny,  who  perished  in  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew. 
Among  the  modern  buildings  is  an  Episcopalian  church, 
ttected  for  the  English  residents,  who  are  mainly  jockeys 
•fgrooma.  Population  in  1872,  3461.  See  Du  Cerceau- 
"WDe;  M^rigot,  Promenade  dee  Jardine  de  Chantilly, 
1791 ;  and  Fauquemprez,  Histoire  de  Chantilly,  1840. 


CHANTBEY,  Snt  Frakoib  (1782-1841),  a  sculptor  of 
repute,  was  born  on  7th  April  1782,  at  Norton,  near 
Sheffield,  where  his  father  cultivated  a  small  property  of 
his  own.  His  father  died  when  he  was  eight  years  of  age ; 
and,  his  mother  having  married  again,  his  profession  was 
left  to  be  chosen  by  his  friends.  In  his  sixteenth  year  ho 
was  on  the  point  of  being  apprenticed  to  a  lawyer  in 
Sheffield,  when,  having  seen  some  wood-carving  in  a  shop- 
window,  he  requested  to  be  made  a  carver  instead  of  a 
solicitor,  and  was  accordingly  placed  with  a  Mr  Bamsay, 
wood-carver  in  Sheffield.  When  in  this  situation,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Kr  Baphael  Smith,  a  distinguished 
draftsman  in  crayon,  who  gave  him  lessons  in  painting  ; 
and  Chantrey,  eager  to  commence  his  course  as  an  artist, 
procured  the  cancelling  of  his  indentures,  and  went  to  try 
his  fortune  in  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  and  finaUy  in  Lon. 

deb.  Here  ho  first  obtained  employment  as  an  assistant 
wood-carver,  but  at  the  same  time  devoted  himself  to 
portrait-painting,  bust-sculpture,  and  modelling  in  day. 
The  sculptor  Nmlekens  showed  particular  xeal  in  recognizing 
his  merits.  His  first  imaginative  work  was  the  model  of 
the  head  of  Satan,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Boyal 
Academy  in  1808.  He  afterwards  executed  for  Greenwich 
Hospital  four  colossal  busts  of  the  admirals  Duncan,  Howe, 
Vincent,  and  Kelson  ;  and  so. rapidly  did  his  reputation 
spread  that  the  next  bust  which  he  executed,  that  of 
Home  Tooke,  procured  him  commissions  to  the  extent  of 
£1 2,000.  From  this  period  he  was  almost  uninterruptedly 
engaged  in  professional  labour.  In  1819  he  visited  Italy, 
%nd  became  acquainted  with  the  most  distinguished 
sculptors  of  Florence  and  Borne.  He  was  chosen  an 
associate,  and  afterwards  a  member,  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
(1816  and  1818),  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  of  D.CL.  from  Oxford,  and  in  1837  was 
knighted.  He  died  after  -an  Qlness  of  only  two  hours' 
duration,  on  the  25th  November  1841,  having  for  some 
years  suffered  fron^  disease  of  the  heart,  and  was  buried  in 
a  tomb  constructed  by  himself  in  the  church  of  his  native 
village.  The  works  of  Chantrey  are  extremely  numerous. 
The  principal  are  tlie  statues  of  Washington  in  the  State- 
house  of  Boston,  of  Geqrge  III.  in  London,  of  Greorge  lY. 
at  Brighton,  of  Pitt  in  Hanover  Square,  London,  of  Watt 
in  Westminster  Abbey  and  at  Glasgow,  of  Boscoe  and 
Canning  at  Liveipool,  of  Dalton  at  Manchester,  of 
Lord-President  Blair  and   Lord    Melville  in  Edinburgh, 

dec.  Of  his  equestrian  statues  the  most  famous  are 
those  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  at  Calcutta,  and  the  Duke  of 
WeUington  in  front  of  the  London  Exchange.  But  the 
finest  of  Chantrey's  works  are  his  busts,  and  his  delineations 
(A  children.  The  figures  of  two  children  asleep  in  each 
other's  arms,  which  form  a  monumental  design  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  have  always  been  lauded  for  beauty,  simplicity,  ^ 
and  grace.  So  is  also  the  statue  of  the  girlish  Lady  Louisa 
Bussell,  represented  as  btanding  on  tiptoe  and  fondling  a 
dove  in  her  bosom.     Both  these  works,  it  should,  however, 

be  explained,  were  executed  from  designs  by  Stothard  ; 
for  Chantrey  knew  his  own  scantiness  of  ideal  invention ' 
or  composition,  and  on  system  sought  aid  from  others  for 
such  attempts.  In  busts,  his  leading  excellence  is  facility 
— a  ready  unconstrained  air  of  life,  a  prompt  vivacity  of 
ordinary  expression.  Allan  Cunningham  and  Weekes  were 
his  chief  assistants,  and  were  indeed  the  active  executants 
of  many  works  that  pass  under  Chan  trey's  name.  Chantrey 
was  a  man  of  warm  and  genial  temperament,  and  is  said 
to  have  borne  a  noticeable  though  commonplace  resem- 
blance to  the  usual  portraits  of  Shakespeare/'  He 
bequeaUied  his  valuable  collection,  and  his  whole  fortune, 
after  the  death  of  Lady  Chantrey,  to  the  Boyal  Academy, 
for  the  encouragement  of  British  sculpture  and  painting. 
It  is  but  very  «recently  that  this  bequest  has  taken  actual 
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•ffect ;  and  tlie  preciBe  form  in  which  the  Academy  mean 
to  adminitter  the  tnut  still  (1876)  remains  indefinite 

CHAPELAIN,  JxiLH  (1595-1674),  a  French  poet  and 
man  of  letters,  was  the  son  of  a  notary,  and  was  bom  in 
Paris.  His  father  destined  him  for  his  own  profession ; 
hot  his  mother,  who  had  known  Ronsard  (she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  certain  Michel  Corbie,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  great  poet),  had  determined  otherwise.  At  an  early 
age  Chapelain  began  to  qualify  himself  for  literature, 
acquiring  by  his  own  nnaided  efforts,  not  only  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  also  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  even  implying 
himself  to  medicine.  Having  finished  his  studies,  he 
was  engaged  for  a  while  in  teaching  Spam'sh  to  a  young 
nobleman.  He  was  then  appointed  tutor  to  the  two  sons 
of  a  M.  de  la  Trousse,  grand  proYost  of  France.  Attached 
for  the  next  serenteen  years  to  the  family  of  this  gentleman, 
the  administration  of  whose  fortune  was  wholly  in  his 
hands,  he  seems  to  have  published  nothing  during  this 
period,  yet  to  have  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a 
probability.  His  first  work  given  to  the  publio  was  a 
preface  for  the  AdoM  of  Marini;  who  printed  and  pobliybed 
that  notorious  poem  at  Paris.  Tliis  was  followed  by  an 
excellent  translation  of  Mateo  Ataman's  noTel,  Oiuman  d€ 
Alfaraeh€,  and  by  four  extremely  indifEsre&t  odes,  one 
of  them  addressed  to  the  great  Richelieu,  whom  Chapelain 
had  the  honour  of  grounding  in  the  dramatic  umties. 
Rewarded  with  a  pension  of  a  thousand  crowns,  and 
appointed  from  the  first  a  member  of  the  newly-constituted 
{  Academy,  Chapelain  drew  up  the  plan  of  the  grammar  and 
dictionary,  .the  compilation  of  which  was  to  ]&  a  principal 
function  of  the  young  institution,  and  at  Richelieu's  com- 
mand prepared  a  criticism  of  the  Cid.  In  1756  he 
published,  in  a  magnificent  form,  tUe  first  twelve  cantos  of 
his  celebrated  epic  La  PucelU,  oo  which  be  had  been 
engaged  during  twenty  years.  His  reputation  at  this  time 
was  BO  great  that  six  editions  of  the  poem  were  disposed 
6t  in  eighteen  months.  But  this  was  the  end  of  Chapelain, 
"  the  legist  of  Parnassus."  The  epigrams  of  Montdor  and 
Fureti^re,  the  slashing  satire  of  Boileau  (in  this  case  fairly 
master  of  his  subject),  had  done  their  work,  and  Chapelain 
(«le  plus  grand  po6te  Fran9ais  qu'ait  jamais  4t^  etdu  plus 
solide  jugement,"  as  he  is  called  in  Colbert's  list)  had 
taken  his  place  among  the  failures  of  modem  art  The 
last  twelve  cantos  of  La  Pueelle  were  never  published.  A 
complete  manuscript  of  it  exists,  with  corrections  and  a 
preface  in  the  author's  autography  in  the  Bibliothique 
Nationaie  ;  but  its  readers,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  few. 

In  1662  Chapelain  wasemplojred  by  Colbert  to  draw  up 
an  account  of  contemporary  men  of  letters,  destined  to 
guide  the  king  in  his  distribution  of  pensions.  In  tHis 
pamphlet,  as  in  the  extracts  from  his  letters  published 
by  Camusat  in  1726  {MHange$  de  LMraturg  HrU  de9 
Leitrei  manuaeritet  de  Chapelain),  he  shows  to  far  greater 
advantage  than  in  his  unfortunate  epia  His  prose  is  said 
to  be  incomparably  better  than  his  verse ;  his  criticisms  are 
remarkable  for  their  justice  and  generosity ;  his  emdition 
and  kindliness  of  heart  are  everywhere  apparent ;  the  royal 
attention  is  directed  alike  towards  the  author's  fiimest 
friends  and  bitterest  enemies.  The  man,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  as  excellent  as  the  poet  was  worthless.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  known  jealousy;  CoroeiUe  was 
the  object  of  his  warmest  praises ;  and  to  him  the  young 
Racine  was  indebted  not  only  for  kindly  and  seasonable 
counsel,  but  also  for  that  pension  of  six  hundred  livres 
which  was  so  useful  to  him.  Moving  in  the  best  society, 
polite  and  literary,  and  loaded  with  honours  and  pensions, 
in  his  old  age  Chapelain  is  reported  to  have  become  a  miser 
of  the  most  sordid  type,  the  clothes  he  wore  being  so 
patched  and  clouted  as  to  procure  for  him  the  nickname  of 
the  Chevalier  de  I'Araign^;  while  Manage  relates  that^ 


calling  upon  the  old  man  after  a  long  estrangemeat,  h^ 
found  on  the  hearth  the  same  cinden  that  he  had  remarked 
thereon  twelve  years  before.  ■  His  avarice,  moreover,  is  said 
to  have  l;>een  indirectly  the  cause  of  his  death,  which 
happened  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  Some  50,000  crowns, 
a  large  fortune  fbr  those  da}rs,  were  found  in  his  apartments. 

As  a  poet,  Chapelain  seems  to  occupy  on  the  French  side 
of  Parbassus  a  place  analogous  to  that  one  filled  on  the 
English  side  by  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  La  Pueeiie  is  an 
enormous  allegorical  nightmare,  towards  a  correct  iq»precia- 
tion  of  which  the  satire  of  Boileau  is  said  to  be  the  best 
guide.  As  a  prose-writer  and  critic,  Chapelain  seems  to 
have  had  real  merit ;  in  a  passage  of  his,  concerning  the 
legendary  epic  of  the  Middler  Ages,  quoted  by  Sainte-Beuve 
(who  calls  him  **  homme  instruit,  sinon  poite  "),  he  woold 
appear  to  have  anticipated  much  of  what  modem  critidsm 
has  had  to  say  on  the- subject 

CHAPEL-HILL,  a  village  of  the  United  States,  in 
Orange  County,  North  Cardina,  27  miles  north-west  of 
Raleigh.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  North  Carolina  university, 
foun&d  in  1789,  and  has  about  2800  permanent  in- 
habitants. 

CHAPMAN,  GsoBOi,  translator  of  Homer,  dramatirt, 
and  gnomic  poet,  was  bom  in  1559,  and  died  in  1634.  At 
fifteen,  "according  to  Anthony  Wood,  "  he  being  well 
grounded  in  school  learning,  was  sent  to  the  university"  of 
Oxford;  at  thirty-five  he  published  his  first  poem.  The 
Shadow  of  Nights  Betweep  these  dates,  though  no  fact  has 
been  unearthed  concerning  his  career,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  may  have  travelled  in  Qermany.  At  thirty-nine  he 
was  reckoned  '*  among  the  beet  of  our  tragic  writers  for  the 
stage;"  but  his  only  play  published  at  that  age  was  a  erode 
and  formless  attempt  at  romantic  comedy,  which  had  been 
acted  three  years  before  it  passed  from  the  stage  to  the 
press ;  and  his  first  tragedy  now  extant  in  print,  without 
name  of  author,  did  not  solicit  the  suffrage  of  a  reader  till 
the  poet  was  forty-eight  At  thirty-nine  he  had  also  pnb- 
lished  the  first  instalment  of  his  celebrated  translation  of 
the  Iliad,  in  a  form  afterwards  much  remodelled ;  at  siztj- 
five  he  crowned  the  lofty  stractnre  of  his  labour  by  the 
issue  of  an  English  version  of  the  HyfMu  andt>ther  minor 
Homeric  poems.  The  former  he  dedicated  to  Robert 
Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  hapless  favourite  of  Elim- 
both ;  the  latter  to  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  tiie  in- 
famous minion  of  James.  Six  years  earlier  ha  had  in- 
scribed te  Bacon,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  a  translation  of 
Hesiod's  WorJee  and  Daye,  His  only  other  versions  of 
classic  poems  are  from  the  fifth  satire  of  Juvenal  and  the 
Hero  and  Leander  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Mnseoi, 
the  latter  dedicated  to  Inigo  Jones.  Hia  revised  and 
completed  version  of  tho  Iluid  had  been  inscribed  in  a 
noble  and  memorable  poem  of  dedication  to  Henry  Prince 
of  Wake,  after  whose  death  he  and  hia  Odpaeef  fell 
under  the  patronage  of  Carr.  Of  the  manner  of  his  death 
at  seventy-five  we  know  nothing  more  than  may  be 
gathered  from  the  note  appended  to  a  manuscript  frag* 
ment,  which  intimates  that  the  remainder  of  the  poem,  a 
lame  and  awkward  piece  of  satire  on  his  dd  friend  Jenson, 
had  been  **  lost  in  his  sickness." 

Chapman,  his  first  biographer  is  careful  to  let  us  know, 
"  was  a  person  of  most  reverend  aspect,  religious  and  tem- 
perate, qualities  rarely  meeting  in  a  poet;"  he  had  slso 
certain  other  merits  at  least  as  necessary  to-the  exoxise  of 
that  profession.  He  had  a  singular  force  and  solidity  of 
thought,  an  admirable  ardour  of  ambitious  devotion  to  the 
service  of  poetry,  a  deep  and  burning  sense  at  once  of  the 
duty  implied  and  of  the  dignity  inherent  in  his  office ;  a 
vigour,  opulence,  and  loftiness  of  phrase,  remarkable  even 
in  that  age  of  spiritual  strength,  wealth,  and  exaltation  of 
thought  and  style ;  a  robust  eloquence,  touched  not  UB- 
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iieqaently  i^tth  flaslies  of  fanqr,  and  klndlM  at  limes  into 
koat  of  imagination.  The  main  fault  of  his  style  is  one 
jnore  commonly  found  in  the  prose  than  in  the  yerse  of 
liis  time,^  quaint  and  florid  obecurity,  rigid  with  elabo^ 
ate  ihetorio  and  tortuous  with  labyrinthine  illustration ; 
not  dadc  only  to  the  rapid  reader  through  doseneas  and 
subtlety  of  thought,  like  Donne,  whose  miscalled  obscurity 
is  80  often  "  all  glorious  within,"  bat  thick  and  slab  as  a 
witch's  gruel  with  forced  and  barbarous  eccentricities  of 
articulation.  As  his  language  in  the  higher  forms  of 
comedy  is  always  pure  and  clear,  and  sometimes  exquisite 
IB  tbe  simplicity  of  its  earnest  and  natural  graoe,  the  stiff- 
ness and  density  of  his  more  ambitious  style  may  perhaps 
be  attributed  to  some  pernicious  iktory  or  conceit  of  the 
dignity  proper  to  a  moral  and  philosophic  poet  Neyer* 
theless,  many  of  the  gnomic  passages  in  his  tragedies  and 
allegoric  poems  are  of  singular  weight  and  beauty;  the 
best  of  theoe,  indeed,  would  not  discredit  the  fame  of  the 
Teiy  greatest  poets  for  sublimity  of  equal  thought  and  ex- 
pression :  witness  the  lines  chosen  by  Shelley  as  the  motto 
for  a  poem,  and  fit  to  haye  been  chosen  as  the  motto  for 
his  life. 

The  romantie  and  aometimee  barbaric  grandeur  of  Chap- 
man's Homer  remaina  attested  by  the  praise  of  Keats,  of 
Coleridge,  and  of  Lamb ;  it  is  written  at  a  pitch  of  strenu- 
ous and  laborious  exaltation,  which  neyer  flags  or  breaks 
down,  but  nerer  flies  with  Uie  ease  and  smoothness  of  an 
eagle  native  to  Homeric  air.  From  his  occasioual  poems 
an  expert  and  careful  hand  might  easily  gather  a  noble 
anthology  of  excerpts,  chiefly  ^omic  or  mLeditative,  alle- 
goric <a  descriptive.  The  most  notaUe  examples  of  his 
tragic  work  are  comprised  in  the  series  of  plays  taken,  and 
ad4>ted  sometimes  with  singular  licence,  from  the  records 
of  such  part  of  French  history  as  lies  between  the  reign  of 
Francis  L  and  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  ranging  in  date  of 
subject  from  the  trial  and  death  of  Admiral  Chabot  to  the 
treason  and  execution  of  Marshal  Biron.  The  two  plays 
hearing  as  epigraph  the  name  of  that  famous  soldier  and 
conspirator  are  a  storehouse  of  lofty  thought  and  splendid 
Terse,  with  scarcely  a  flash  or  sparkle  of  dramatic  action. 
The  one  play  of  Chapman's  whose  popularity  on  the  stage 
sonriyed  the  Restoration  is  Bussy  cPAmboii  (d'Amboise), — 
a  tragedy  not  lacking  in  yiolence  of  action  or  emotion,  and 
abounding  eyen  more  in  sweet  and  sublime  interludes  than 
in  crabbed  and  bombastic  passages.  His  rarest  jeweb  of 
thought  and  yerse  detachable  from  the  context  lie  em- 
bedded in  the  tragedy  bf  C<Bmr  and  Pompey,  whence  the 
finest  of  them  were  first  extracted  by  the  unerring  and  un- 
equalled critical  genius  of  Charles  Lamb  In  most  of  his 
tragedies  the  lof^  and  labouring  spirit  of  Chapman  may 
he  said  rather  to  shine  fitfully  trough  parts  than  steadily 
to  perrade  the  whole ;  they  ^ow  nbbly  altogether  as  they 
stand,  but  eyen  better  by  help  of  excerpts  and  selections. 
Bat  the  excellence  of  his  best  comedies  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  a  student  who  reads  them  fairly  and  fearlessly 
through,  and,  haying  made  some  small  4^u<'tions  on  the 
score  of  occasional  pedantry  and  occasional  indecency, 
finds  in  AU  Foolt,  Mcmiewr  <f  Olive,  The  Oentleman  Uiher, 
and  The  Widou^s  Teart  a  wealth  and  yigour  of  humorous 
inyention,  a  tender  and  earnest  grace  of  romantic  poetry, 
which  may  atone  alike  for  these  passing  blemishes  and  for 
the  lack  o£  such  clear-cut  perfection  of  character  and 
socb  dramatic  progression  of  interest  as  we  find  only  in 
the  yet  higher  poets  of  our  heroic  age. 

So  much  it  may  here  suffice  to  say  of  Chapman  as  an 
<mginal  poet»  one  who  held  of  no  man  and  acknowledged 
no  master,  but  throughout  the  whole  generation  of  our 
^nslest  then,  from  the  birth  of  If arlowe  well-nigh  to  the 
death,  of  Jonson,  held  on  his  own  hard  and  haughty  way  of 
anstera  and  sublime  ambition,  not  without  kindly  and 


graceful  indi nation  of  his  high  grey  head  to  salute  such 
younger  and  still  nobler  compeers  as  Jobson  and  Fletcher. 
With  Shakespeare  we  ahould  neyer  haye  guessed  that  he 
had  come  at  all  in  contact^  had  not  the  keen  intelligence 
of  a  living  critic,  Mr  Minto,  diyined  or  rather  disowned 
him  to  be  the  riyalpoet  referred  to  in  Bhakespeare's  son- 
nets with  a  graye  note  of  passionate  satire,  hitherto  as 
enigmatic  as  almost  all  questions,  eonnected  with  those 
diyine  and  dangerous  poems.  This  co^jectura  the  critic 
has  fortified  bgr  such  apt  collocation  and  confrontation  of 
passages  that  we  may  now  reasonably  accept  it  as  an 
ascertained  and  memorable  fact 

The  objections  which  a  just  and  adequate  judgment  may 
bring  against  Chapman's  master-work,  hia  translation  of 
Homer,  may  be  summed  up  iir  three  epithetai  it  is 
romantic,  laborious,  Elisabethan.  The  qualities  implied 
by  these  epithets  are  the  reyerse  of  those  which  should  dis- 
tinguish a  translator  of  Homer ;  but  setting  lius  apart,  and 
considering  the  poems  aa  in  the  main  original  worka,  the 
superstructure  of  a  romantic  poet  on  the  aubmerged 
fpundationa  of  Qreek  yerse,  no  praise  can  be  too  warm  or 
high  for  the  power,  the  freshness,  the  indefatigable  strength 
and  inextinguishable  fire  which  animate  this  exalted  work, 
and  sedure  lor  all  time  that  shall  take  cognisance  of 
English  poeto^  ^  honoured  place  in  its  highest  annals  for 
the  memory  A  Chapman.  (a.  a  8.JL 

CHAPPB,  Claitdi  (176S-1805),  a  French  engineer,  and 
iIm  inyeator  of  the  simple  French  telegraph,  waa  born  in 
Normandy  in  1763.  Htt  inyention  conaisted  of  an  upright 
post,  on  the  top  of  which  waa  fastened  a  transyerse  W, 
while  at  tiie  ends  of  the  latter  two  smaller  arms  moved  on 
pivots.  The  positions  of  these  four  bars  represented  words 
or  letters ;  and  by  means  of  machinee  placed  at  intervals 
such  that  each  was  distinctly  visible  from  the  next,' 
messagea  could  be  conveyed  through  50  leaguee-in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was  said  that  Chappe  borrowed 
the  design  from  Hooke  and  Amontons,  and  the  charge  so 
deeply  affected  him  that,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  hu 
machine,  which  had  been  adopted  by  ^  Legislative 
Assembly  ih  1792,  he  was  seixed  with  deep  meltmcholia, 
under  which  he  committed  suicide  in  1805. 

CHAFTAL,  Jkan  Amtoikb  (1756-1832),  count  of 
Chanteloup,  an  eminent  French  chemist  and  stateeman, 
bom  at  Nogaret,  Lez^re,  4th  June  1756.  At  Montpellier, 
where  he  first  studied  chemistry,  he  obtained  his  doctor's 
diploma  in  17.77,  when  he  repaired  to  Paris.  Iji  1781^ 
the  States  of  Languedoc  founded  a  chair  of  chemistry  for 
him  at  the  school  of  medicine  in  Montpellier,  where  he 
taught  with  success  the  doctoines  of  Lavoisier,  in  oppoeitbn 
to  tiioee  of  StahL  The  capital  he  acquired  by  the  d^h 
of  a  wealthy  undo  he  employed  in  iht  establishment  of 
chemical  works  for  the  manufacture  of  mineral  acid%  alum, 
white-lead,  soda,  and  other  substances.  His  labours  in  the 
cause  of  applied  adence  were  at  length  recoenised  by  the 
French  Qovemment,  which  presented  him  wi^  letters  of 
nobility,  and  the  cordon  of  the  order  of  Saint  Michel  A 
publication  by  Chaptal,  entitled  Dialogue  entre  urn 
Mmtagnard  et  «m  Cfirondin,  caused  him  to  be  arrested ; 
but  being  speedily  set  at  liberty  through  the  intermiBsion 
of  his  friends,  he  undertook,  in  1793,  Sie  management  of 
the  saltpetre  works  at  Crenelle.  Jn  the  following  year  he 
went  to  Montpellier,  where  he  remained,  till  1797,  when 
he  returned  to  Paris.  After  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of 
Bmmaire  (9th  November  1799)  he  was  made  a  councillor 
of  state  by  the  first  consul,  and  succeeded  Lucien  Bonaparte 
as  minister  of  the  interior,  in  whiph  capacity  he  eetablished 
a  chemical  manufactory  near  Paris,  a  school  of  arts,  and  a 
society  of  industries ;  he  also  reoi^ganized  the  hospitals,  in- 
troduced the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
otherwise  greatly  encouraged  the  arts  and  aciencesL     A 
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miiimdentaiidiog  between  Kim  and  Napoleon  occasioned 
Chaptal's  retirement  from  oi&oe  in  1804 ;  bnt  before  the 
end  of  that  year  he  was  again  reoeiTed  into  fayour  by  the 
emperor,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  grand  croea  of  the 
legion  of  hononr,  and  made  him  treasurer  to  the  oonaerra- 
tiye  senate.  On  Napoleon's  retnra  from  £lba»  Ohaptal  was 
made  director-generd  of  commerce  and  manufactures  and 
a  minister  of  state.  Bb  was  oUi^  after  the  downfall  of 
the  emperor  to  withdxaw  into  pnTate  life ;  and  hit  name 
waa  for  a  time  renunred  from  the  list  of  the  peers  of 
Franoei  In  1816,  howerer,  he  was  nominated  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Scienoea  by  Louis  XYILL  Notwith- 
standing the  many  Ticissitudes  of  fortune  which  he  under- 
went, C^ptal  continued  to  promote  the  interests  of  science 
until  his  death,  which' took  place  at  Paris,  SOth  July 
1853. 

His  Uteruy  works  exhibit  both  rigour  and  penpicoitr  of  style  ; 
he  wrote,  in  addition  to  ▼arioui  articles  for  chemical  jooi^als, 
EUment  d$  Chtmie,  8  toIs.  8ro»  1790  ;  TraiU  $ur  It  SctipHre,  Sro, 
17M  ;  Aaai  tur  U  PtrftdvmMinmU  dt»  Arit  Chimiqitst  tn  France, 
Sto^  1800 ;  Art  d$  /aire,  d»  gouvtrmr,  it  dt  ptrfwtion/iur  U»  Vim*, 
I  ToL  8T0b  laOl ;  Traifi  ThioHqtu  it  PraHmu  tur  la  CuUwrt  dt 
ia  Vignt,  kc.,  8  toIs.  8to,  1801 :  Sttai  tur  It  Blanchimtnt,  1801 ; 
'Ckimit  appliqudt  aum  Jrtt,  i  Tola.  8to»  1807  ;  Art  dt  la  Ttinhtrt 
citf  Oaton  tn  rtrngt,  8yo»  1807  ;  Art  du  Ttinturitr  tt  du  Dtgraitttur, 
6rOk  1800;  Dt  FInduttrit  iVomfoiM,  2  Tola.  8to,  1819 ;  Mimoirt 
mtr  U  8ucrt  dt  Bttttravtt,  8yo;  OHimit  appliqutt  A  VAgricuiUurt, 
J  Tob.  8yo,  1828. 

CHAPTER,  the  community  of  clergymen  connected 
with  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church.     Bee  Cathbdkal. 

CHAPU,  an  important  maritime  town  of  China,  in  the 
{ffOTince  of  Che-keang^  50  miles  N.W.  of  Chinhai,  situated 
in  one  of  the  richest  and  best  cultlTated  districts  in  the 
country.  It  is  the  port  of  Han^-chow,  with  which  it  has 
good  canal  conunnnication,  and  it  was  formerly  the  only 
Chineie  port  trading  with  Japan.  The  town  has  a  circuit 
of  about  fiy^  miles,  exdusiTe  of  the  suburbs  that  lie  along 
the  beach ;  and  the  Tatar  quarter  ii  separated  from  the 
rest  h7  a  wall  It  was  attacked  and  much  iigured  by  the 
British  force  in  1842,  but  was  abandoned  immediately 
after  the  engagement. 

CHARAD^  a  trifling  spades  of  composition,  or  quasi- 
literary  form  of  amusement,  which  may  perhaps  be  best 
defined  as  a  punning  enigma  propounded  in  a  series  of 
descriptions.  A  word  is  taken  of  two  or  more  syllables, 
each  forming  a  distinct  word ;  each  of  these  is  described 
ill  Terse  or  prose,  as  aptly  and  enigmatically  as  possible ; 
and  the  same  procees  is  applied  to  the  whole  word.  Hie 
neater  and  briefer  the  descriptiye  parts  of  the  problem, 
the  better  the  charade  will  be.  In  selecting  words  for 
charadee,  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  absolute 
quality  of  the  syllables  composing  them,  inaccuracy  in 
trifles  of  this  sort  depriving  them  of  what  little  daim  to 
merit  they  may  possess.  Ae  brilliant  rhythmic  trifles  of 
W.  Mackworth  Freed  are  well  known.  01  representatiTe 
proee  charades,  the  following  specimens  are  perhape  as 
good  as  could  be  selected  : — "  My  flrtt,  with  the  most 
rooted  antipathy  to  a  Frenchman,  pndee  himself,  whenever 
they  meet,  upon  sticking  dose  to  his  jacket ;  my  tecond 
hae  many  virtues,  nor  is  its  least  that  it  gives  its  name  to 
my  first ;  my  tohoU  may  I  never  catch ! "  '^  My  Jirtt  ia 
company ;  my  tecond  shuns  company ;  my  third  collects 
company ;  and  my  whole  amuses  company. **  The  solutions 
are  Tar-tar  and  Co-nunrdrum.  "Acting  charades"  are 
simply  punning  enigmas  described  dramatically.  A  bril- 
liant description  of  thifi  variety  of  the  spedes  will  be  found 
in  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair, 

CHAUCAS.      See  Suobb. 

CHARCOAL,  the  more  or  less  impure  form  of  carbon 
obtained  from  varioas  vegetable  and  animal  materials  by 
their  ignition  out  of  contact  with  air. 


Wood  Charcoal  is  a  hard  and  brittle  black  substance,, 
that  retains  the  form  and  external  structure  of  the  wood 
from  which  it  is  made.  It  rings  when  struck,  and  has  a 
conchoidal  fracture ;  it  is  infusible,  and  ia  not  dbsolved  by 
water  or  adds ;  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  ii  a  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  dectridty.  Charcoal  vuriea  m«ch  in 
degree  of  compactness,  boz-wood  giving  a  very  solid^  and 
willow  a  porous  variety.  Ezduaive  of  its  pores,  it  has  a 
spedflo  gravity  of  1*5,  or,  if  made  at  a  high  tonperature^ 
of  3*0.  Charcoal  from  Scotch  fir  weigha  from  10*3  to 
10*9  lb  per  cubic  foot;  that  made  from  oak  is  heavier. 
Very  light  charcoal  is  prepared  from  dogwood,  alderwnody 
and  wulow.  Charcoal  contains,  besides  carbon,  varying 
(but  small)  qnantitiea  of  hvdrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen ; 
and  when  consumed,  it  yiekU  hom  1  to  5  per  cent  of  ash, 
or.  the  greater  part  of  the  mineral  matter  contained  in  the 
original  wood.  Charcoal  bums  without  flame,  and  has  in 
air  a  calorific  intensity  of  about  2700*"  C ;  its  spedfic  heal^ 
according  to  Regnault,  is  0*2411.  The  higher  the  temper 
ature  to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  the  higher  ia  the 
igniting  point  of  charcoal;  and  Uiat  made  at  the  mdting 
point  of  platinum  requires  a  temperature  of  1250"  C.  to 
kindle  it 

Fresh-burnt  charcoal  rapidly  absorbs  from  9*6  to  18  per 
cent  of  its  weight  of  atmospheric  moisture,  of  which  the 
commercial  artide  usually  contains  about  12  per  cent  It 
has  also  a  remarkable  abeorptive  action  on  gases,  condensing^ 
them  within  its  pores.  To  the  heat  thus  developed  has 
been  attributed  the  occadon«J  spontaneous  ignition  of  chap> 
coal  that  has  been  stacked  too  soon  after  maDufacture.. 
Recently-made  box -wood  charcoal  absorbs^  at  12"*  C.  and 
28*0  in.  pressure,  90  vdnmea  of  ammonia,  85  of  hydro> 
chloric  add,  65  of  sulphurooa  anhydride,  55  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  35  of  carbonic  aabydride,  9}  of  oxygen,  and  61 
of  nitrogen ;  only  1 J  vds.,  however,  of  hydroffen  (Sanssurejl 
The  absorptive  power  for  gases  is  neariy  in  the  ratio  of  the 
pressures  to  which  the  ohmoal  is  exposed,  the  temperatura 
being  constant 

Charcoal  can  be  made  at  a  temperature  as  low  as  300*  Gl 
It  is  produced  in  greatest  quanti^  at  a  heat  just  anifidettt 
thoroughly  to  char  the  wood.  The  charcoal  so  made  ccm- 
ts'ns  a  laiger  percentage  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen 
than  that  formed  at  higher  temperatures,  and,  bung 
readily  inflammable,  is  t^pted  for  the  manufaetnra  or 
gunpowder.  The  quantity  of  charcoal  obtainable  from 
wood  varies  acccnnding  to  the  nature  of  the  wood  employed 
and  the  method  of  manufacture.  By  distillation  95  to  27 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  wood  can  be  obtained.  Ordi* 
narily,  beech  yidds  about  15  per  cent  of  ita  weight,  boK 
20^  per  cent  Mr  Mushet  obtained  in  his  experiments  tha 
following  percentage  compoeition  of  various  lands  of  wood^ 
the  amount  of  each  kind  taken  being  1  lb  avoirdupoia  :— 


Oak 

Aah 

Birch 

Norway  Pine 

Mahogany , 

Sycamore , 

Holly 

Scotch  Pine. , 

Beech ^, 

Elra 

Walnut 

American  Maple 

American  Black  Beeoh. 

Laburnum , 

Lignum  Vitse. 

SaUow 

Cheetnnt 


Volatile 
Matter. 


76*896 

81'S60 

80717 

80*441 

78-628 

79-90 

78*92 

83096 

79104 

79-656 

78*621 

79*381 

77*612 

74-284 

72-648 

80*871 

76'm 


ChareoaL 


28*689 

17*979 

17*491 

19*904 

26*499 

19784 

19*918 

16*466 

19*941 

19*674 

90*663  . 

19*901 

91*446 

94*686 

96*867 

18*497 

98*980 


0*498 
0768 
1799 
0-866 
0*930 
1*066 
1*169 
0*449 
0-966 
0761 
0*816 
0768 
1-088 
1-180 
0*600 
1*189 
0*416 
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Bmnford,  who  employed  a  long-continued  moderate  heat, 
obtained  a  mnch  larger  quantity  of  charcoal  from  wood. 
During  the  charring  of  the  wood,  pyroligneouB  or  acetic 
acid,  creoeote,  pyroxjlic  spirit,  and  empyrenmatic  oib  are 
{ffoduced,  and  much  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  anhydride, 
hydrogen,  and  water  are  evolved. 

Charcoal  can  be  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  its 
purest  form  it-is  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  organic  sub- 
stances such  as  starch  and  sugar.  That  made  for  powder- 
miOs,  as  also  that  produced  in  acetic  acid  factories,  Is  the 
product  of  the  distillation  of  wood  in  iron  cylinders.  In 
Gbina  charcoal  is  prepared  in  pits,  preferably  in  a  clayey 
soil  In  some  parts  of  Sweden  it  is  made  from  rectangular 
ptks  of  wood,  the  process  being  regulated  by  the  careful 
admission  of  air  through  holes  in  the  covering  of  the  wood. 
In  Foocauld's  process,  a  portable  shroud  or  abri  of  wood 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  grass  is  used  to  cover 
tiie  heap  to  be  charred.  In  most  countries  where  wood  is 
abundant,  charcoal-burning  is  carried  on  by  firing  conical 
pQes  of  billets  of  wood,  about  12  feet  in  height,  and  10  to 
iO  feet  in  diameter,  from  the  top  of  a  central  hole  or 
diimney.  The  wood  is  feiled  in  winter,  and  must  be 
tolerably  dry  ;  it  is  built  up  with  the  bark  outermost,  the 
itigest  billets  being  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  pile  ;  over 
the  whde  u  laid  a  covering  of  turf,  or  of  charcoal-dust 
("breeae  ')  and  soil  The  combustion  of  the  wood  is  con- 
doeted  from  above  downwards,  and  from  the  exterior 
towards  the  centre ;  so  that  the  charcoal  in  a  half  burnt 
hesp  forms  an  inverted  oone.  At  the  sides  of  the  heap  are 
holes  for  the  admission  of  air,  the  number  and  size  of  which 
ris  a  matter  of  importance.  The  first  or  **  sweating " 
ncooBss  lasts  three  or  four  days,  daring  which  the  cover 
beoomes  moist  with  ooadeosed  water.  The  openings  round 
ibout  the  base  of  the  pUe  are  then  covered,  and  a  series  of 
hoks  is  made  about  half-way  from  she  top  of  tne  heap ;  as 
the  smoke  ceases  to  issue  from  these  they  are  dosed,  and 
other  series  of  holes  are  made  below,  as  required.  The 
tviy  products  which  collect  towards  the  close  of  the 
operation  are  removed  from  the  heap  by  means  of  gutters 
orpipea 

SomeUmes  the  base  of  the  heap  rs  made  in  the  shape  of 
a  fist  funnel,  from  which  proceeds  a  channel  for  the  tar  and 
acid.  When  the  air-holes  of  the  burning  heap  no  longer 
emit  smoke  and  flame,  they  are  carefully  stopped,  and  tiie 
pile  is  allowed  to  cool  for  two  or  three  days.  The  charcoal 
18  then  drawn,  and  any  pieces  which  may  still  be  glowing 
SIS  quenched  by  plunging  them  into  water  or  sand.  By 
tii6a})ove-described  method,  128  cubic  feet  (one  cord)  of 
wood  yield  about  30  bushels  of  charcoal. 

BeJdes  being  employed  as  a  fuel,  and  as  a  reducing 
cgeot  in  metaUurgy,  wood-cnarcoai  is  applied  to  a  variety 
01  parposes.  It  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
filters,  aod  as  a  medicine  it  may  be  administered  in  some 
caass  of  dyspepsia.  On  account  of  the  resistance  of 
diircosl  to  the  action  of  water,  stakes  for  wet  soils  and 
the  insides  of  casks  are  charred  previous  to  ose.  Charcoal 
is  valoabb  as  an  absorbent  of  noxious  effluvia,  which  it 
deoomposee  by  bringing  them  into  contact  with  condensed 
oxygen  within  its  pores.  IlS  absorbent  power  is  greater 
tbaa  that  of  spongy  platinum,  but  its  efficacy  as  a 
pmniotor  of  chemical  uaion  is  not  so  great.  Dr  Stenhouse 
oas  been  able  to  unite  the  properties  of  charcoal  and 
cpoQgy  piatinam  \a  what  he  calls  ''platinlBed  charcoal," 
which  is  made  by  boiling  cnarcoal  in  a  solution  of  platinic 
^oride,  and  then  heating  it  to  redness  in  a  closed  vessel 
^  preparation  may  be  employed  in  ventilators  and 
nipifators,  and,  on  account  of  its  oxidising  properties,  has 
been  proposed  for  use  as  a  mild  caustia 

Co(d4lai  Charcoal,  or  Qas-Carbcn,  is  a  dense  and  pure 
?aricfy  of  charcoal,  of  a  greyish  black  colour,  which  is 
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deposited  in  the  inside  of  gas-retorts.      It  is 
making  the  negative  poles  of  £unsen's  batteries. 

Lamp  Black  is  a  finely-divided  form  of  charcoal,  obtained 
by  condensing  the  smoke  of  burning  resinous  and  oily 
substances  in  cylindrical  chambers  hung  with  sacking  or 
sheep-skins.  The  crude  lamp  blac^  is  purified  by  heating 
to  redness  in  closed  vessels. 

Peat  Charcoal, — ^This  variety  of  charcoal  is  produced 
by  the  carbonization  of  peat  in  kilns  or  circular  shafts  of 
brick  and  stone-work.  The  ignition  is  made  to  proceed 
from  above  downwards.  Peat  may  also  be'  economically 
charred  by  means  of  the  wasto-gas  of  smelting-furnaces, 
or  of  heated  gases  produced  by  the  combustion  of  wood. 
In  Bohemia  a  muffle^like  chamber,  heated  at  the  sides  and 
end  by  peat-fires,  has  been  siMxessfully  employed, — 8  to  9 
cubic  metres  of  charcoal  being  produced  from  20  cubic 
metres  of  peat,  by  the  consumption  of  10  cubic  metres  of 
the  same,  and  at  a  cost  of  0s.  2^  per  cubic  metre  of 
charcoal  According  to  Stockhardt,  1 00  lb  of  wood-charcoal 
will  by  their  combustion  evaporate  as  much  waler  as  113 
lb  of  peat-charcoal  The  use  of  charred  peat  in  soma 
metallurgical  operations  must  depend  upos  the  cost  of  its 
preparation.  Its  friability  renders  it  unfit  for  the  blast- 
furnace; but  it  may  be  advantageously  used  on  black* 
smiths'  hearths.  Hitherto,  it  has  not  been  employed  on 
an  extensive  scale,  the  large  amount  of  ash  it  produces 
(45  per  cent.)  being  one  objection  to  its  consumption. 

Jnitnal  Charcoal,  ot  Bone-Black,  is  prepared  by  igniting 
fresh  and  coarsely  comminuted  bones,  which  have  been 
previously  boiled  to  remove  fat,  in  closed  vessels  of  iron  or 
earthenware.  The  bone-black  so  produced,  which  wei^s 
about  half  as  much  as  the  bones  employed,  is  hermeticsily 
sealed,  as  soon  as  made,  in  iron  canisters.  Animal  charcoal 
contains  of  carbon  about  14  per  cent  in  a  state  of  fine 
division,  of  calcic  phosphate  80  per  cent.,  of  calcic  carbonate 
5  per  cent,  with  nitrogen-  and  minor  impurities.  It  ia 
largely  employed  as  a  deoolorinng^  deodorizing,  and  filtering 
agent  It  removes  many  oi^ganio  substances  from  their 
solutions ;  thus  it  has  been  found  that  whilst  the  colour 
of  ale  can  be  made  paler  by  its  means,  the  bitterness  is  at 
the  same  time  wholly  removed.  This  action  of  animal 
charcoal  is  due  to  the  separatbn  of  the>  particles  of  carbon 
by  the  earthy  matter  present  in  it  The  precipitant  action 
of  bone-black  on  matters  b  solution  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  wood-charcoal  Its  decolorizing  properties  are 
found  to  be  greatly  enhanced  by  washing  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  subsequent  calcination  with  potash.  A  good 
decolorizing  charcoal  is  made  by  igniting  nitrogenous 
animal  matter,  such  as  horn  and  clippings  of  hides,  iu 
contact  with  pearl-ash,  and  washing  the  product  with 
water.  Animal  charc(Md  can  be  re-purified  after  use  by 
treating  it  with  acids;  or  by  putrefying  and  dissolving 
out  organic  impurities,  washing,  and  finally  igniting  it 
Animal  charcoal  is  used  as  a  pigment,  more  especially  in 
the  form  of  ivory  black,  and  also  as  a  manure  for  vegetable 
soils ;  and  it  has  been  recommended  by  Drs  Eulenberg  and 
Wohl  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  phoephorus  poisoning 

See  Wurtz,  DxeUcmnaif  d$  CMmie,  vol.  U..  18M.  pp.  848-847; 
Hunter,  "On  the  effects  of  Preature  cm.  the  Abeorption  of  Oaaea  by 
Charco%l,"  Joum.  Chem,  Sbc,  1871,  p.  78 ;  Percv,  Meiallvr^, 
Lend.  1876;  Wanklyn,  ••Oo  the  Prooeaa  of  Combuttion  wbich 
takes  place  in  the  Interior  of  certain  Porous  Filters,"  Chgm.  New, 
vol.  xzxiii  p.  348,  and  vol  xxxiv. 

CHARD,  a  municipal  borough  and  market- town  of 
England,  in  Somer^tsbre,  with  a  rail  way  junction,  18  miles 
south  of  Bridgewater,  and  139  miles  from  London.  It 
was  allowed  to  return  two  members  to  parliament  by 
Edward  1.,  but  was  deprived  of  that  privilege  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  TIL  The  town  stands  upon  an  eminenco  on  the 
south  border  of  the  county,  is  well  built,  and  has  a  town- 
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iMnue  and  market-hill  of  reeent  ereotioa  It  manufactarea 
4ace  anil  wooUen  goods,  and  iron  and  brass  wares.  Popu- 
lation in  1871,  2400. 

CHARDIN,  Sib  Johk  (1643-1 71S),  a  celebrated 
traveller,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1643.  His  "ifather,  a 
wealth/  jeweller,  gave  him  an  excellent  education  and 
trained  him  in  his  own  arl ;  but  instead  of  settling  down 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  craft,  he  set  out  in  company 
with  a  Ljons  merchant  named  Baisin  in  1665  for  Persia 
and  India,  partly  on  business  and  partly  to  gratify  his  own 
inclination.  After  a  highly  successful  journey,  during 
which  he  had  received  the  patronage  of  Shah  Abbas  IL  of 
Persia,  he  returned  to  France  in  1670,  and  there  published 
in  the  foUowing  year  ESeit  du  CauronnemetU  du  Boi  de 
Teru  SoUman  III,  Finding,  however,  that  his  Protestant 
profession  ent  him  off  from  all  hope  of  honours  or  advance- 
ment in  hii  native  country,  he  set  out  again  for  Persia  in 
August  1671.  This  second  journey  was  much  more 
adventurous  than  the  first,  as  instead  of  going  directly  to 
his  destination,  he  passed  by  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  the 
Oiimea,  Caucasia,  Mingrelia,  and  Georgia,  and  did  not 
reach  Ispahan  till  June  1673.  After  four  years  spent  in 
xeeeaiches  throughout  Persia,  he  again  visited  India,  and 
returned  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  In  1677. 
The  persecution  going  on  in  France  led  him,  in  1681,  to 
aetUe  in  London,  where  he  was  appointed  jeweller  to  the 
Court,  and  received  from  Charles  IL  the  hcmour  of  knight- 
Ikood.  In  1683  he  was  sent  to  Holland  as  representative 
of  the  English  East  India  Company;  and  in  1686  he 
published  the  first  part  of  his  great  narrative — The  Travels 
af  Sir  John  Chardin  into  Penia  and  the  £ast  Indies,  &c 
^London).  It  was  not  till  1711,  however,  that  t4e  com- 
plete account  of  his  travels  appeared,  under  the  title  of 
Journal  du  Voyage  du  Chevalier  Chardin,  at  Amsterdam. 
The  Persian  portion  is  to  be  found  in  voL  ii.  ot  Harris's 
CoUeetion,  and  extracts  are  reprinted  by  Pinkerton  in  vol 
ix.  The  best  complete  reprint  is  by  Langlte,  Paris,  1811. 
Bir  John  Chardin's  narrative  has  received  the  liighest 
praise  from  the  most  competent  authorities  for  its  fuhiess, 
comprehensiveness,  and  fidelity ;  and  it  furnished  Montes- 
quieu, Rousseau,  Qibbon,  and  Helv^tius  with  most  import- 
ant material  Sir  John  died  in  London  in  1713  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  his  monument 
bears  the  inscription  ITomen  eibi  fecit  emndo. 

CHABENTE,  an  inland  department  in  the  south- west 
of  France,  comprehending  the  ancient  division  of  Angou- 
jnois,  and  inconsiderable  portions  of  Saintonge,  Poitou, 
fAd  Limousin.  It  \b  bounded  N.  by  the  departments 
of  Denx-S^vres  and  Haute-Ylenne,  R  by  those  of 
Vienne  and  Dordogne,  and  S.  and  W.  by  Dordogne 
and  Charente-Inf^rienre.  The  greater  part  of  its  area  of 
2295  square  miles  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  Biver 
Charente,  which  rises  in  Haute-Vienne,  and  after  a  circuitous 
course  passes  into  the  department  of  Charente-Inf^rieure, 
where  it  falls  into  the  sea  opposite  Isle-Madame,  having 
received  in  ito  progress  the  waters  of  the  Tardoire,  Touvres, 
^^  Antoine,  and  Bontonne.  The  Charente,  though  rapid, 
has  been  artificially  rendered  navigable,  and  steamers  ply 
between  Angouldme  and  Saintes,  although  the  tide  ascends 
BO  higher  than  the  latter  town.  The  surface  of  the  depart- 
ment is  comparatively  level,  and  subject  to  frequent  inunds- 
tions;  and  in  the  arrondissement  of  Confolens  alone  there 
are  upward^  of  sixty  small  lakes.  The  hills,  which  belong 
to  the  Limousin  range,  are  generally  uniform  in  height,  and 
abound  in  marine  deposito  7  some  of  them  are  covered  with 
chestnut  forests,  which  supply  the  district  with  a  large 
amount  of  fruit  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  pre- 
vailing winds  dre  the  west  and  south-west.  The  principal 
productions  are  wine,  corn,  hemp,  fiax,  and  potatoes,  the 
wine  being  krgely  distilled  into  brandy,  for  which  the 


town  of  Cognac  is  famous.  Pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry  are 
extensively  reared  for  the  consumption  of  the  capital ;  and 
the  value  of  the  truffles  annually  brought  to  market  is 
estimated  at  several  million  franca.  The  mineral  produc* 
tions  consist  chiefly  of  iron,  lead,  antimony,  and  gypsum, 
of  which  iron  and  g3rp8um  only  are  worked  to  any  extent 
Among  the  manufactures  paper  occupies  the  foremost  place ; 
but  canvas,  linen  cloth,  hate,  cordage,  hoops,  and  pottery 
are  also  made.  Charente  lb  divided  into  five  arrondisse- 
mente,  which  derive  their  names  from  the  ^vb  principal 
towns  of  AngoulSme,  Cognac,  Buffec,  Barb^eux,  and 
Confolens.  Angouldme  is  the  chief  town.  The  popula- 
tion in  1872  amounted  to  367,520. 

CHABEKTE-INFERIEUBE,  or  Lower  CoABKim,  a 
maritime  department  of  France,  comprehending  the  old  pro- 
vinces of  Saintonge  and  Aunis,  and  including  the  islands  of 
B^  Citron,  Aix,  and  Madame.  It  has  an  area  of  2636  square 
miles,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Vend^  and  Deux-Sivres, 
K  by  Charente,  S.  by  Gironde,  and  W.  by  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  The  surface  is  exceedingly  flat  throughout  the 
whole  department,  and  along  the  coast-line  it  is  so  far  de- 
pressed as  to  require  in  many  places  the  erection  of  sea^kes 
And  extensive  artificial  draining.  The  fadlitiea  of  the  de- 
partment for  internal  communication  are  greatly  increased 
by  the  number  of  navigable  streams,  the  formation  of  two 
canals  (from  La  Bochelle  to  the  S6vre-Niortaiae,  and  from 
Brouage  to  Bochefort),  and  the  development  of  an  extensive 
railway  syiitem  in  the  hands  of  a  company  known  as  the 
Company  of  the  Charentes.  The  productions  veiy  nearly 
coincide  with  those  of  Charente,  witli  this  difference — thst 
ite  wines  and  brandy  are  greatly  inferior,  but  ite  fruite  and 
vegetobles  greatly  superior  to  tiiose  of  tlie  upper  province. 
It  has  also  more  extensive  pasturage,  and  considenibls 
revenue  accruing  from  the  pilchard  and  oyster  fisheries  on 
the  coast,  but  ito  mineral  wealth  and  manufactures  are 
neither  so  various  nor  so  productive.  The  former  is  confined 
to  iron  pyrites  and  the  salt  supplied  by  the  marshes  along 
the  coast ;  the  latter  includes  coarse  woollen  staffs,  leather, 
soap,  earthenware,  stoves,  timber,  and  chemicals.  It  hsa 
several  sheltered  bays  on  the  coast,  and  several  good 
harbours,  such  as  Bochefort,  Tonnay-Charente,  Boyaa,  and 
Marans,  at  which  a  brisk  coasting  trade  is  carried  on. 
There  is  considerable  trade  in  colonial  produce,  and  ship- 
building is  prosecuted  to  some  extent  The  dimato  is 
salubrious  except  along  the  coast,  where  fevers  and  agne 
prevail  There  ard  six  arrondissements,  cognominal  with 
the  towns  of  La  Bochelle,  Bochefort,  Marennee,  Saintes, 
Jonsac,  and  St  Jean  d'Angely, — La  Bochelle  being  the 
chief  town  of  the  department.  The  total  population  in 
1872  was  465,653. 

CHABENTON-LE-PONT,  a  town  of  France  in  the 
department  of  Seine,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maine,  near  ite  confluence  with  the  Seine,  a  short  distance 
south-east  of  Paris,  of  which  it  may  almost  be  regarded  as 
a  suburb.  It  derives  the  distinctive  part  of  ite  name  from 
the  stone  bridge  of  ten  arches  which  crosses  the  Mame  snd 
unites  the  town  with  the  village  of  Alfort,  famous  for  its 
veterinary  school  It  has  always  been  regarded  as^  point 
of  great  importance  for  the  d^ence  of  the  capital,  and  has 
frequently  been  the  scene  of  sanguinary  conflicts.  Of  its 
fortifications  the  most  important  is  the  Fort  de  Charentoa, 
which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  near  Alfort  In 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  Charenton  was  the  scene  of 
the  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the  Protestant  party,  which 
had  ito  principal  church  in  the  town.  At  present  ite  most 
remarkable  institution  is  the  lunatic  asylum,  or  Haiion  de 
Santo,  which  was  originally  founded  by  Le  Blanc  in  1664 
as  a  general  hospitol,  and  only  received  ite  present 
appropriation  by  a  decree  of  the  tenth  year  of  the 
Beyublic     In  1814  the  bridge  was  gaUautly  defended  by 
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ft»  papk  of  the  T^torinary  aekool  agunst  the  AnstriaiiB 
•Dd  Wflrtembergen.     Population  in  1872,  7x41. 

CELLRIOT,  in  antiquity,  was  a  conveyance  need  in 
latde^  for  the  chase,  in  public  processions,  and  in  games.  It 
had  two  wheels,  and  was  made  to  be  drawn  by  two  horus ; 
If  a  third  or,  more  commonly,  two  reserve  horses  were  added, 
Osy  were  attadied  on  each  side  of  the  main  pair  by  a  single 
iiaee  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  chariot,  as  may  be  seen 
SB  two  prise  vases  in  the  British  Mnsenm  from  the 
Buiatfaeaaie  games  at  Athens,  on  which  qvadriffot  are 
ispwented.  On  the  monuments  there  is  no  other  sign  of 
tneei^  from  the  want  of  which  wheelinff  round  must  have 
becB  difficult.  Immediately  on  the  aue,  without  springs 
flf  any  loDd,  rested  the  basket  or  body  of  the  chariot,  which 
eoDsisted  of  a  floor  to  stand  on,  and  a  semidrcular  guard 
lomd  the  front  about  half  the  height  of  the  driver.  It  was 
wtirely  open  at  the  bad:,  lo  that  the  combatant  mi^t 
nidily  Ue^  to  tha  ground  and  up  again  as  was  neeessary. 
Here  was  no  seat^  and  generally  only  room  for  the 
sombstant  and  hia  charioteer  to  stand  in.  Hie  pole  was 
prabaUy  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  axle,  thouj^  it 
^ipeaia  to  spring  from  the  front  of  the  basket ;  at  the  end 
ef  fte  pole  was  the  yoke,  which  conaiBted  of  two  small 
nddlss  fltting  the  necks  of  the  horses,  and  fastened  by 
Ivoad  bands  round  the  chest  Besides  this  the  harness  of 
«eh  hone  consisted  of  a  bridle  aod  a  pair  of  reins,  mostly 
the  same  as  in  use  now,  made  of  leather  and  ornamented 
with  studs  of  ivoiy  or  metal  The  reins  were  passed  tlurongh 
liiigi  attadied  to  the  collar  bands  or  yoke^  and  were  long 
«iMgh  to  be  tied  round  the  waist  of  the  charioteer  in  case 
ef  his  having  to  dsfend  himsell  Hie  wheds  and  body  of 
te  chariot  were  usually  of  wood,  strengthened  In  places 
wi&  broose  or  iron ;  the  wheeb  had  £rom  four  to  eight 
ipokes  sad  tires  of  bronse  or  iron.  This  description  i^pBes 
fBaorsIly  to  the  chariots  of  all  the  nations  of  antiqui^ ; 
the  difiirences  consirted  chiefly  in  the  mountings.  The 
dariots  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  wi£  whom 
the  bow  was  the  principal  arm  of  attack,  were  richly 
Boanted  with  quivers  full  qf  arrows^  while  those  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  characteristio  weapon  was  the  spear,  were 
slsin  eocc^t  as  regards  mere  decoration.  Among  the 
Feniaas,  again,  and  more  remark^ly  among  the  ancient 
Britons,  there  was  a  class  of  chariot  having  the  wheeb 
Bounted  with  sharp  sickUshaped  bladei^  which  cut  to 
fieeta  whatever  came  in  their  way.  This  was  probably  an 
atventbu  of  the  Persians ;  Cyrus  the  younger  emjdoyed 
tiiess  diariots  in  large  numbers.  Among  the  Qreeks  and 
Bomans,  on  the  other  hand«  the  diariot  had  pasaed  out  of 
«e  in  war  before  historical  times,  and  was  retained  only 
for  races  in  the  public  games,  or  for  processions,  without 
udergoing  any  alteration  apparently,  its  form  continuing 
Id  eonrespond  with  the  descriptions  of  Homer,  though  it  was 
h|^ter  in  build,  having  to  carry  only  the  charioteer.  On 
two  Fsaathenaio  prijce  vases  in  the  Bri^h  Museum  are 
Igurea  of  racing  hi^w,  in  which,  contrary  to  the  description 
given  abovc^  the  driver  is  seated  with  his  feet  resting  on  a 
hosrd  hanging  down  in  front  dose  to  the  legs  of  his  horses 
Ths  biffa  itsdf  consists  of  a  seat  resting  on  the  axle,  with 
a  rsil  at  eadi  side  to  protect  the  driver  from  the  wheek. 
The  chariot  waa  unsuited  to  the  uneven  soil  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  and  it  ia  not  improbable  that  these  nations  had 
teoug^  it  with  them  as  part  of  their  original  habits  fr6m 
flieir  former  seata  in  the  Esst  In  the  remains  of  E^tian 
and  Aaayriaa  art  there  are  numerous  representations  of 
diariots,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  with  what  ridmees  they 
were  sometimes  ornamented.  The  **  iron"  chariots  in  use 
iBkoog  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been  chariots  strengthened 
sr  plfisd  witli  metal,  and  no  doubt  were  of  the  form  above 
ieiofted,  which  prevaOed  generdfy  among  tha  other  ancient 


CH  AEITIES.  There  are  few  features  of  English  society 
more  remarkable  than  the  strength  of  its  charitable 
oi^ganixation.  It  is  not  merdy  that  the  vdnntary  contribu- 
tions of  individuals  to  the  purposes  usually  described  aa 
charitable  are  on  the  largest  scale,  but  that  endowments  in 
aid  of  every  variety  of  public  use  abound  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Thoee  endowments  are  mostly  of  private  founda- 
tion, end  but  for  comparativdy  secent  legislation,  would  be 
almost  entirdy  beyond  the  cognisance  or  control  of  the 
state.  8o  far,  indeed,  as  real  property  is  concerned,  the 
state  has  for  various  reasons  discouraged  its  application  te 
such  purposes.  During  the  feudd  period  of  English  law, 
the  rights  of  the  lords  of  the  soil  were  continually  being 
invaded  by  the  alienation  of  land  to  ecdemastical  corpora- 
tions. These  sodeties  had  perpetud  succesdon,  whereby 
the  rights  of  the  superior  inddentd  to  the  tenancy  of 
individuals  were  destroyed.  It  was  to  prevent  such  aliena- 
tions that  the  Mortmain  Acta  were  passed.  The  statute 
De  Rdigiosis,  7  Edwsrd  L  st  2,  a  1,  and  the  stetute  of 
Westminster  2d  enacted  t!iat  if  any  body  politic,  ecclesiasti- 
cd  or  lay,  sole  or  aggregate,  should  buy  or  sell  lands  or  by 
any  engine  oc  craft  appropriate  lands  in  such  a  way  that 
they  should  in  anyirise  come  into  mortmain,  the  lord  of  the 
fee  might  enter  within  a  year  of  the  dienation,  and  in 
default  oC  the  mesne  lord,  the  land  should  go  to  the  king^ 
The  15  Ria  n.  c  0  extended  this  stetate  to  all  lands,  &a» 
purchased  to  the  use  of  guilds  and  fraternities^  ^  When 
testamentary  power  over  freehold  lands  was  esteblished  in 
the  reign  of  Henir  VUL,  bodies  politic  and  corporate  were 
ezpresdy  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the  stetuteu  Aliena- 
tions in  mortmain,  as  they  were  called,  were  not  absdntdy 
void,  but  voidable  only  at  the  option  of  the  intermediate 
lords  or  the  king,  and  the  licence  of  the  lords  and  the  king 
confirmed  the  alienation.  A  devise  of  redty  to  a  ccwpora- 
tion  was  ineffdetual,  and  the  land  descended  to  the  heir, 
either  for  his  own  use  or  charged  with  the  trust  imposed 
on  it  1^  the  intended  deviM.  The  preamble  to  the  iai- 
portant  stetute  43  Eli&  c.  4  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  public  objecto  on  which  testotors  anci 
other  donors  were  in  the  habit  of  expending  their  wedth  i-^' 
^  Whereas  Jand,  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  profits,  heredita- 
ments, goods,  chattels,  money,  and  stocks  of  money  have 
been  hmb^ore  given,  limited,  appointed,  and  assigned,  aa 
wdl  by  the  Queen  and  her  progenitors  as  by  sundry  other 
well-disposed  persons;  some  for  rdid  of  aged,  impotent, 
and  poor  people ;  some  for  maintenance  of  d<^  and  maimed 
«oldieK:  and  mariners,  schoola  for  learning,  for  schools  and 
scholars  in  univernties ;  some  for  repair  of  bridges,  ports, 
havens,  causeways,  churches,  sea-banks,  and  highways; 
some  for  education  and  preferment  of  orphans ;  some  for  or 
towards  relief,  stock,  or  maintenance  of  houses  of  correction ; 
some  for  marriages  of  poor  mdds ;  some  for  supportation, 
dd,  and  hdp  for  young  tradesmen,  handicraftemen,  and 
persons  decayed;  and  others  for  relief  or  redemption  of 
prisoners  or  captives,  and  for  dd  or  ease  of  any  poor 
inhabitants,  concerning  paymento  of  fifteens,  setting  out  of 
soldiers,  and  other  taxes,  which  lands,  tenements,  Ac.,  have 
not  been  employed  according  to  the  charitoble  intent  of 
the  givers  and  foundera  thereof,  by  reason  of  frauds, 
breachee  of  trust,  Ac"  The  statute  gives  the  Lord 
ChanceUor  power  to  appoint  commisdoners  to  inquire  into 
such  cases.  A  diarity  under  the  stetute  has  been  defined 
to  be  a  gift  to  a  generd  public  use,  which  extends  to  tha 
rich  as  well  as  to  the  poor.  By  a  series  of  judidd  inter* 
pretotions,  the  power  of  devinng  lands  to  corporations  for 
charitable  uses  was  estobUshed,  and  the  subject  of  the 
Mortmain  Acto  was  to  a  certain  extent  frustrated. 

The  Act  9  Gea  IL  c;  36  takee  notice  of  the  public 
mischief  caused  1^  alienationa  or  diipodtions  made  by 
Ungniahing  at  dying  persons  to  uses  oaUed  chariteUe  usea 
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to  the  disfaerison  of  their  lawful  hein.  It  ia  accordingly 
enacted  that  no  real  property,  or  money  to  be  laid  oat  in 
the  purchase  of  real  property,  shall  be  transferred  in  any 
^ay  in  tmst  for  the  benefit  ot  any  charitable  use  whatso- 
erer,  unless  such  gift  be  executed  by  deed  at  least  twelve' 
months  before  the  donor's  death,  and  enrolled  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  within  six  months  of  its  execution.  Qifts  to 
the  universities  and  colleges  are  excepted  under  the  Act 
Qifts  to  uses  which  are  superstitious  within  the  Acts  of 
Henry  YIIL  and  Edward  YL  are  still  held  to  be  void. 

Muiy  Acts  have  been  passed  within  the  present  century 
for  the  better  regulation  of  charities.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor was  always  understood  to  have  a  prerogative  juris- 
diction, as  representing  the  king,  who  is  parent  patricB^ 
over  these  public  trusts.  The  Act  of  Efizabeth,  as  we 
have  seen,  gave  him  authority  to  appoint  commissioners 
of  inquiry,  and  under  that  Act  the  Court  of  Chancery 
developed  some  very  important  doctrines  regarding  charitiea 
The  chancellor's  commissions  fell  into  disuse,  and  it  was 
found  more  convenient  to  proceed  by  way  of  information 
on  the  part  of  the  Attorney-General  It  will  be  easily 
understood  that  great  abuses  must  have  sprang  up  under 
a  system  of  control  which  was  by  its  very  nature  casual, 
litigious,  and  intermittent.  In  the  case  of  charitable  cor- 
porations with  visiton  of  their  own,  the  power  of  the  court 
to  interfere  was  to  a  certain  extent  restricted  by  the 
visitatorial  jurisdiction.  In  1818  began  a  series  of  public 
investigationa  into  charitable  funds,  which  has  by  no 
means  yet  come  to  an  end.  At  the  instance  of  Lord 
Brougham,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
educations!  charities,  but  the  universities  and  large  schools 
were  exempted  from  its  operation.  A  second  commission 
with  further  powers  was  appointed  under  the  59  Qea  HX  a 
81 »  and  continued  until  1830.  Charities  under  special 
visitors  were  still  exempted,  but  this  exemption  was  discon- 
tinued  when  the  third  oonmiission,  under  1  and  2  Will 
lY.  6.  34,  was  appointed.  In  the  reports  of  the  comnus- 
•ioQ  it  is  stated  that  the  worst  cases  of  abuse  and  malad- 
miniitration  were  found  in  charities  having  special  visitors. 
Grammar  schools  in  that  position  are  described  as  being 
esped^ly  deplorable.  A  fourth  commission  was  appointed 
in  1835.  Th%  reports  of  these  various  commissions,  and 
of  a  House  of  Commons  committee  on  the  same  subject, 
called  public  attention  to  the  abuses  of  charity  administra- 
tion. After  many  efforts  the  Charitable  IVusts  Act  of 
1853  was  passed.  By  this  and  the  amending  Acts,  perma- 
nent commissioners  were  appointed  with  extensive  powers. 
It  is  their  duty  to  inquire  into  the  management  of 
charities,  and  to  insist  on  accounts  being  laid  before  them, 
and  they  are  now  enabled  to  undertake  the  administrative 
business  in  respect  of  charities  which  belonged  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Contentious  business  is  sUll  remitted 
into  court,  but  the  rest  is  carried  through  in  the  office  of 
the  commissioners.  In  cases  requiring  such  intervention, 
they  send  a  certificate  to  the  Attorney-General,  who  takes 
audi  proceedings  thereon  as  he  may  think  proper.  The 
universities  and  their  colleges,  cathedrals,  and  generally  all 
charities  connected  with  religious  worship,  or  supported 
solely  by  voluntary  contributions,  are  exempted  from  the 
juri3diction  of  the  commissioners.  Endowed  schools  were, 
by  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  1869,  handed  over  to  a 
peparate  commission,  and  the  powere  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  Chari^  Commissionera  were  restricted  with 
respect  to  them.  More  recently  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  has  been  allowed  to  expire,  and  its  duties  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Charity  Commission.  There  are  still 
many  charities  in  England  which  the  powers  of  the  Charity 
Commiaaioncrs  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  reach. 

CHARITON,  of  Aphrodisias  in  Caria,  probably  one  of 
the  last  of  the  Greek  erotic  writers^  lived  about  the  5  th 


century  A.D.,  and  was  the  author  of  a  romanee  entitled  Tin 
Lovet  of  ChoBTMi  and  Callirrhoe.  It  has  been  translated 
into  German  and  FrencL  The  best  edition  is  that  by 
D'Orville,  reprinted  by  Beck,  Lipa.,  1783. 

CHARLEMAGNE,  or  Chabliss  thb  Gbeat,  was  bom 
in  742,  succeeded  his  father  Pepin  as  king  of  the  Franks  io 
768,  was  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans  in  800,  and  died 
in  814  after  an  eventful  and  beneficent  reign  of  forty-six 
years.  His  father  had  divided  the  Frankish  kingdom 
between  him  and  his  younger  brother  Carloman,  but  the 
latter  dying  in  771,  Charlemagne  was  proclaimed  sole  ruler. 
The  monarchy  he  thus  inherited  was  a  veiy  extensive  one ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  Frankish  territory,  stretching  from 
the  Loire  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  there  were  Burgundy 
and  Allemania,  which  had  been  incorporated  by  hu 
ancestors,  while  almost  all  round  the  direct  empire  of  tlie 
Franks  stretched  a  group  of  vassal  nations.  Aquitaine^ 
Brittany,  Frisia,  Thuringia,  and  Bavaria  were  in  more  or 
less  close  subjection  to  them.  Tbey  were,  moreover,  the  pro- 
tectore  of  the  popes  against  the  Greeks  and  Lombards,  and 
the  champions  of  Christianitv  against  the  Saracens  on  the 
south-west  and^  thf  heathen  Kaxons  of  the  north-east  In 
fact,  before  the  accession  of  Chariemagne  the  Franks  Had 
attained  to  a  real  supremacy  over  most  of  the  (3ermanto 
nations,  and  were  the  bulwark  of  the  Christianity*  of  the 
West  This  many-sided  and  lofty  position  impoeed  a 
corresponding  complexity  of  duty  on  the  new  kin^  which 
he  fulfilled  with  an  energy  and  success  almost  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  maintaining  and  extending  on 
all  hands  the  influence  of  Christian  culture^  and  taking  the 
tint  steps  towards  converting  the  militaiy  monarchy  <rf  the 
Franks  into  an  organised  polity.  His  first  taak  was  to 
suppress  a  rising  in  Aquitaine.  In  772  commenced  the 
great  nuasion  of  his  L'fe,  the  conquest  and  convenion  of  the 
Saxons,  a  work  which  could  be  effected  only  after  thirty* 
two  yeara  of  the  fiercest  and  most  passionate  warfare.  With 
the  doubtful  exception  of  the  Frisians,  the  Saxons  were  the 
last  remnant  of  the  pld  Germanic  resistance  to  the  military 
supremacy  of  the  Franks^  and  the  last  Germanic  champions 
of  the  religion  of  Odin  against  the  onward  progress  of 
Christianity.  Charlemagne  nerer  had  much  diffioilty  in 
vanquishing  the  badly-organized  Saxon  forces,  and  in  com- 
pelling a  temporary  or  partial  submission ;  but  with  a  loose 
confederation  like  the  Saxons,  which  had  no  definite 
organization  and  no  properly  recognized  representative,  tl 
was  difficult  to  make  a  fixed  and  universally  accepted 
arrangement  Heuoe  the  incessant  renewal  of  an  apparently 
decided  confiict,  and  the  outcry  of  the  Frenks  against  the 
treachery  of  their  enemies.  The  encroachments  of  the  Saxons 
on  his  eastern  frontier  was  the  occasion  of  his  first  expedi- 
tion, which  was  directed  into  the  ancient  forest  of  Teutobarg^ 
famous  as  the  scene  of  the  old  Germanic  resistance  to  the 
Romans.  Here  he  stormed  the  fortress  of  Ehreeburg, 
overthrew  the  Irminsul,  a  mysterious  column-shaped  idol 
much  revered  among  the  Saxons,  destroyed  the  sanctuary 
of  Odin,  and  compelled  the  Westphalian  Saxons  to  sabmit. 
Events  in  Italy  now  summoned  Charlemagne  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps,  in  order  to  chastise  the  Lombards  who 
were  invading  the  possessions  of  the  Pope.  The  Frankiah 
king  was  victorious,  dethroned  Desideriua  the  Lombard 
king,  and  placed  the  Lombard  crown  on  his  own  head 
(774).  Meanwhile,  the  Scions  had  profited  by  hb  absence 
to  expel  the  Frantish  garrisons,  and  even  to  renew  their 
old  ravages.  Charlemagne  immediately  set  out  against 
them,  and  in  two  campaigns  enforced  the  submission  ol 
the  entire  Saxon  confederation.  In  a  great  Champde-Mai 
at  Paderbom  the  Frankish  king,  surrounded  by  hb  chiefa 
aod  by  ambassadors  from  distant  nations,  received  the 
homage  of  the  Saxon  warriors,  many  thousands  of  whoci 
submitted  to  be  baptized  (777).     ^e  Sa?:oDS  apparently 
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jobdiwd,  Charles  eroeaed  the  Fyrenees,  and  received  the 
jobfljuniozi  of  the  country  as  ftir  as  the  Ebro.  On  his 
letam,  however,  th6  rear-guard  was  assailed  and  cut  off  bj 
the  moantaioeerB  in  the  pass  of  Ronoesvalles ;  Eoland  their 
leader  was  slain,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Franks,  trans- 
formed and  wrought  up  in  eveiy  possible  way,  became  one 
of  the  great  themes  of  song  and  romance  (778).  His  march 
home  from  Spain  had  been  unseasonably  hastened  by  a 
general  revolt  of  the  Saxons,  this  time  assisted  by  the 
Danes.  Charles  was  again  easily  victoi^ious,  but  no  sooner 
had  he  left  the  country  than  the  Saxons,  mad  with  revenge, 
and  animated  by  the  fiercest  national  and  religious  hate, 
resumed  the  struggle.  Even  the  massacre  of  Yerden  (782), 
in  which  4500  Saxon  prisoners  were  slain  in  cold  blood, 
served  only  to  intensify  the  spirit  of  resistance  ;  but  their 
rade  courage  was  no  match  for  the  large  and  well-dis- 
dplined  armies  of  the  Frankish  king.  They  were  again 
completely  defeated ;  even  Wittikind,  the  hero  of  the  whole 
m,  was  compelled  to  confess  the  superiority  of  the  God 
ef  Charlemagne,  and  at  Attigny  received  the  rite  of  bi^tism 
(785).  His  example  WBb  generally  fdlowed;  and  the 
Fiankish  organization,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  was 
systematically  introduced.  Germany  had  become  Christian ; 
it  was  now  the  Northmen,  among  whom  thousands  of 
Sszons  had  found  refuge,  that  took  up  the  task  of  support- 
ing a  gradually  declining  causa  But  though  this  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  deciding  act  In  the  drama  of  dd  Qer- 
manie  resistance,  there  were  still  many  bloody  and  almost 
genenl  revolts  of  the  Saxons.  To  punish  Uiese  Charles 
adopted  even  a  more  effective  method  than  the  planting  of 
Fnnkish  garrisons ;  thousands  of  Saxon  famQiee  were  de- 
ported into  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  more  loyal 
nbjects  mtroduced  to  fill  the  vacant  space.  It  was  not  till 
804  that  the  last  sparks  of  resistance  were  quenched. 

In  the  year  788,  Bavaria  was  incorporated  with  the 
Fiaiikish  empire.  Its  duke,  Thassilo,  had  more  than  once 
inconed  the  displeasure  of  Charles  by  too  pronounced 
nessures  towards  the  recovery  of  his  independence,  and 
had  even  alienated  his  ambjects  by  schemes  of  alliance  with 
the  heathen  Avars  and  the  heretic  Greeks.  Consequently 
Chadea  had  no  difficulty  in  dethroning  him.  This  was 
followed  in  791  by  a  vast  and  well-organized  expedition 
agahiBtthe  Avars,  a  savage  robber  nation  of  Mongols  inliabit- 
ing  the  modem  Hungary.  The  Franks  were  again 
victorious  everywhere ;  but  other  work  of  a  more  pressing 
kind  prevented  CJharles  from  completing  their  reduction, 
which  was.  afterwards  ^ected  chiefly  by  his  lieutenants. 
Their  immense  circular  encampments,  or  rings,  from  which 
they  had  issued  to  carry  havoc  into  all  the  surrounding 
countries,  were  forced,  and  their  treasures  became  the  spoU 
of  the  CSiristian  armies  (798).  They  submitted ;  and 
Qerlnan  colonbts  were  introduced  into  many  of  those 
legions.  In  this  way  Pannonia  was  added  to  the  empire 
of  C!hailee.  Other  campaigns  carried  on  at  various  times 
by  Charlemagne  or  Ids  lieutenants,  on  the  Elbe  and  even  in 
EDhemia,  against  the  Danes,  the  Wends,  and  the  Czechs, 
sun  further  increased  the  prestige  of  the  Frankisli  anniee, 
and  enlarged  the  empire  of  their  great  monarch  against 
Slavish  and  Scandinavian  heathendom,  while  his  troops 
maintained  the  Spanish  march  agaiast  his  south-western 
enemies,  Moslem  and  (Christian,  and  the  duke  of  Bene- 
teatum  in  Southern  Italy  was  obliged  to  become  his  vassal 
Thus  from  the  Eider  to  Sicily,  and  from  the  Ebro  to  the 
Theiqa^  the  will  of  Charles  was  supreme ;  while  over  the 
Shvonio  tribte,  as  ^  as  the  Oder  or  even  the  Vistula,  his 
infloence  was  felt  in  no  feeble  way.  The  genius  and  energy 
of  one  man  had  succeeded  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
political  dislAtegration,  and,  in  the  interest  of  culture  and 
eoQstructive  order,  in  welding  into  one  great  monarchy  all 
the  races  of  continental  Germany.    It  was  no  wonder  that 


men  who  associated  the  ideas  of  imperial  order  and  con- 
structive civilization  with  the  name  of  Rome  should  have 
recognized  in  the  monarchy  of  Charles  the  restoration  of 
the  power  of  the  Caesars.  When,  therefore,  at  Rome,  on 
Christmas  eve  of  the  year  800,  he  was  crooned  emperor  of 
the  Romans,  it  seemod  the  natural  consummation  of  hia 
whole  career.  And  when  in  801  an  embassy  arrived  with 
curious  presents  from  Harun-al-Haahid,  the  great  caliph 
who  held  in  the  East  the  same  place  as  Charles  in  the 
West,  men  recognized  it  as  a  be<>;)ming  testimony  to  the 
world-wide  reputation  of  the  Frankish  emperor. 

Charles  was  far  more  than  an  ordinary  conqueror.  He 
displayed  not  less  energy  in  the  internal  organization 
and  administration  of  his  kingdom  than  in  foreign 
affairs.  The  whole  empire  was  divided  into  districts, 
presided  over  by  counts,  who  were  responsible  for  their 
good  government;  whUe  in  the  exposed  frontiers  or 
marches,  other  counts  {Marhgr<tfen)  were  stationed  with 
forces  capable  of  defending  them,  in  order  to  superintend 
these  provincial  authorities,  to  give  effect  to  the  royal  will, 
to  preserve  the  due  subordination  of  the  outlying  portions 
of  the  empire  to  the  central  power,  and  in  this  way  to 
complete  and  secure  the  organization  of  the  empire,  the 
mtui  dominieif  experienced  men  both  of  the  laity  and 
clergy,  were  despatched  in  all  directions.  Two  great 
assemblies  were  held  every  year, — the  Champ*de-Mai,  which 
was  a  kind  of  national  muster,  essentially  military,  and  an- 
other in  autumn,  of  the  high  officials,  of  a  deliberative  and 
advisory  nature.  In  the  capitularies  (edicts  issued  as  the 
necessities  of  the  empire  required),  in  his  endeavours  to 
promote  education,  in  his  organization  of  the  church  and 
the  definitive  institution  of  tithes,  in  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  join  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  by  a  canal,  he 
gave  proof  of  the  noblest  desire  to  conserve  and  propagate 
Uie  culture  of  former  times.  Learned  men — Eginhard, 
Paul  Warnefried,  and,  above  all,  Alouin — were  his  intimate 
friends  «nd  teachers ;  Guizot  calls  Alcuin  his  btellectual 
prime  minister. 

Charlemai^ne  died  on  28th  January  814,  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  was  buried  there.  The  empire  created 
and  organized  by  his  genius  gradually  fell  to  pieces  after 
hb  deatn.  His  endeavour  to  resuscitate  an  old  civilization, 
to  engraft  the  Christian  Roman  culture  on  the  vigorous 
stem  of  the  Teutonic  races,  and  to  unite  all  the  Germanic 
tribes  ill  one  empire,  before  the  long  action  of  historic 
influences  had  stamped  upon  them  a  distinct  national 
character — this  was  to  a  great  extent  a  failure,  because  one 
life-time  was  too  short  for  its  accomplishment  His 
greatness  lies  ifl  the  nobility  of  his  aim,  in  the  energy  and 
wisdom  with  which  he  carried  it  out  during  hia  life,  and 
also  in  the  enduring  traces  of  valuable  work  which  remained 
notwithstanding  the  general  wreck  of  his  empire;  for, 
though  the  central  organization  was  swept  away,  the 
provincial  authorities  remained,,  to  be  transformed  into  the 
new  feudal  organization  of  Western  Europe,  whilst  the  idea 
of  the  revival  of  the  Christian  Romsn  Empire  was  to  be 
taken  up  by  other  sections  of  the  Germanic  race.  Though 
the  circumstances  of  his  time  prevented  him  from  being  the 
founder  of  a  new  epoch  in  history,  like  Caesar  or  Alexander, 
yet,  in  the  greatnoBS  of  his  character,  in  his  marvellous 
many-sided  activity,  and  In  the  magic  influence  of  hia 
name  on  subsequent  generations,  he  was  equal  to  either. 

The  works  of  Charlemagne  are— 1.  Hia  CapUulariti^  first  col- 
lected by  AnBegise,  abbot  of  8t  WonOrille,  the  best  edition  c^ 
which  ii  that  of  Etienne  Baluze,  Paris,  1677,  2  toIb.  folio ;  a 
Letters^  contained  in  the  collection  of  D.  Bouqnot ;  8.  A  Cframmar^ 
of  whidi  fragments  are  to  be  found  in  the  Polygraphia  of  Trithe- 
mioa;  4.  His  Testament,  contained  in  Bonchcl's  Bibliothiqtu  du 
DroU  Fran^iSf  torn,  iii.,  printed  at  Paris,  1667,  folio ;  6.  Some 
Latin  poems, «  ^. ,  the  Epiiavh  qfPope  Adrian  and  the  Song  <ifJtokmdf 
6.  The  CaroliM  Books.    The  great  contemporary  authority  for  the 
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life  of  ChArlemigoe  If  Ae  VUa  OaroH  Mamni,  bjr  Ednhard,  wbo 
alio  writM  AmiaUg,  There  !•  •  good  Z0,  in  Bnglldi,  hf  O.  P. 
R.  Juam.  Sketohea  of  Charlemagne  in  hiatoriea  of  a  move  general 
kind  are  innunenble  ;  probably  the  beat  reoent  one  ii  to  be  foond 
in  Hartin's  HifMn  de  Frane$,  (T.  K.) 

CHAELEMAOt^  Jsak  Abmand  (1759-1838),  a 
French  dramatic  author,  was  bom  at  Botuget  in  1759. 
He  was  intended  for  the  church,  but  onlj  remained  a  few 
mcnths  at  the  theological  seminary.  He  first  became  a 
■olidtor's  derk,  and  then  entered  the  army,  and  served  in 
the  American  war  of  independence.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  he  returned  to  France,  and  commenced  publishing 
tracts  on  social  subjects,  but  it  was  ten  years  hAet  before 
he  began  to  write  for  the  stage.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
lugd  number  of  comedies  and  poems  and  romances,  and  of 
an  essay,  published  in  1794,  and  entitled  ObsmKOioiu  d$ 
qudquet  pairio€e$  9wr  la  lUceuiU  de  eoiuenfer  UtwiomvmmUt 
d$  la  litUnOure  H  de$  arU, 

CHABLEMONT,  a  great  fortress  on  the  Franco-Belgian 
frontier,  on  a  rock  above  the  town  of  Qivet    See  Qitxt. 

OHABLEEOI,  a  town  of  BelAum,  In  the  provinoe  of 
Hainault,  about  iZ  miles  south  of  Brussels,  on  ue  Sambre, 
a  Bayigable  tributary  of  the  Meusa  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  primary  instance,  and  possesses  a  gymnasium,  an 
aeademy  of  painting,  a  hospital,  a  parish  ehuBeh  dating 
from  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  a  prison  erected  in  1852 
in  the  style  of  a  feudal  castle.  Situated  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  mining  district^,  it  has  developed  into  one  of 
the  most  important  mdustHal  centres  in  the  country,  oany- 
ing  on  a  Isfge  manufacture  of  glass,  iron,  eutlery,  cotton 
doth,  and  woollen  yam.  Several  thousand  persona  are 
engaged  in  the  nail  trade  alone;  and  the  foiges  of  OouiIlet» 
about  two  mUes  from  the  town,  iupoly  a  thi^  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  cast-iron  produced  in  Uie  kingdom.  In  1870 
upwards  of  24,000  people  were  employed  in  the  coal  mines 
of  the  district ;  and  3,832,850  tons  of  coal  were  brought 
to  the  surface^  Abundant  means  of  transit  are  aiforaed 
hf  the  ^ways,  which  form  a  junction  at  the  town,  and 
by  the  Brussels  and  Charieroi  canal,  which  was  opened  in 
1832,'and  forms  a  connection  at  the  capital  with  theinUe- 
broek  canal  to  Antwerp.  In  1866  the  population  of  the 
town  was  12,150 

Gharieroi  waa  founded  In  1066  by  C9iailiS  II.  of  Spain,  en  ^e 
site  of  tho  viUaxn  of  Chamoy,  which  changed  Its  name  to  tne 
present  form  in  nonoor  of  the  kin(^  The  fortiiloatiana,  ho>wtver, 
which  tiie  Spanlarda  had  oommenoed.  were  interrupted  by  the 
nnroaoh  of  the  FrenoL  and  their  oompletion  waa  doe  to  the  genina 
of  vaaban.  During  tne  rest  of  the  oentmy  it  paaaed  more  than 
cnoe  from  French  to  Spaniah,  and  from  Spaniah  to  French  poaaea- 
Moa;hi  1740  it  waa  captured  by  the  prfaice  of  Oonti.  bot  in  1749 
it  waa  reatored  to  the  houae  of  Anatria.  Dnring  the  Bevoliitionanr 
War  in  1704  it  waa  fonr  times  beaieged  by  the  French,  to  whom  it 
waa  ultimately  compelled  to  aorrender  on  the  2((th  of  June.  The 
ioUowing  year  aaw  tho  dastmotioa  of  tho  fi)rtifloatioo%  but  they 
were  reatored  in  1816. 

CHARLES  L  (1600-1649),  king  of  England,  bom  at 
Dunfermline  on  the  19th  Koyember  1600,  was  the  second 
and  frkvourite  son  of  James  L  Bt  the  death  of  his  brother 
Henry,  he  became  Prince  of  Wales  in  1612,  but  the  first 
pubUo  matter  of  importance  in  which  he  was  concerned  was 
the  Bpanidi  maniaga  At  first  he  was  quite  indifferent  to 
the  affair,  and  in  1622  he  was  fuU  of  a  dream  that  he 
would  lead  an  army  into  the  Palatinate,  and  set  his  deer 
aister  upon  her  thronei  But,  by  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year,  Buckingham  had  filled  him  with  iSb»  romantio  notion 
of  settingoff,  in  defiance  of  all  policy,  on  a  private  visit  to 
I^Non.  His  conduct  while  at  Madrid  displays  the  weakest 
aide  of  his  character.  He  took  a  violent  fancy  for  the 
Infanta,  whom  he  seriously  alarmed  by  leaping  over  the 
wan  of  the  garden  in  which  she  was  walking  in  order  that 
he  mi^t  eigoy  the  private  conversation  which  Spanish 
etiquette  refused  to  permit  With  a  mixture  of  infatuation 
and  duplicity,  he  bore  with  repeated*  insulto;  he  aUowed  hii 


ch^lains  to  be  excluded  from  the  palace,  and  his  rettnoa 
to  be  sent  back  to  England,  and  gave  way  to  each  of  tha 
ever-growing  demands  of  tlie  Spanisli  favourite  OlivareL 
He  promised  what  he  knew  he  had  no  power  to  fulfil,  the 
abrogatbn  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics  within 
three  years ;  he  listened  req>ectf ully  to  the  arguments  of 
the  Spanish  theologians,  and  promised  to  listen  whenever 
the  princees  should  require  it ;  he  addressed  to  the  Pope 
a  disgraceful  letter,  which,  rrhile  binding  him  to  nothing 
gave  rise  to  the  greatest  expectations ;  and  thus  he  held 
out  hopee  of  a  conversion  which,  according  to  his  own 
subsequent  declaration,  he  believed  would  never  take  places 
At  last  the  Spaniards  made  up  their  minds  to  the  match ; 
but^  though  immediately  iKifore  leaving  Spain  Charles 
swore  to  carry  out  the  marriage^  his  ardour  had  cooled,  end 
Buckingham  was  throwing  cold  water  on  the  dying  emben. 
James  was  persuaded  to  demand  the  restoiatioii  of  the 
Palatinate  to  the  elector  Frederick  aa  an  esssntiiiT 
preliminary;  the  match  waa  broken  off;  and  in  16Si 
Buckingluun  had  arranged  a  marriage  with  Hdmetto  Maria 
of  Franca  Not  the  least  dishonourable  part  of  CharWa 
oonduct  in  connection  with  this  affair  was  lus  treatment  of 
the  earl  cl  Bristol,  the  En^iah  ambassador  to  Spain.  Iliia 
only  too  faithful  servant  of  the  Crown  he  was  mean  enoo^ 
to  subject,  at  the  instigation  of  his  favourite,  to  a  peisistent 
and  iUegal  persecution.  On  the  summons  of  the  second 
parliament  of  hb  reign  he  commanded  that  BristoTs  writ 
should  be  withheld ;  he  sought  to^punish  him  in  an  under- 
hand way  l^^  forbidding  his  attendance ;  and  when  the  eail 
oontinued  to  insist  on  his  ridits,  and,  after  two  yesn  of 
confinement  to  his  house,  laid  the  king's  letter  before  the 
Lords  with  a  request  for  leave  to  impeach  the  duke,  he 
even  accused  him  of  hi^  treason,  and  employed  hk 
personal  infiuence  against  him.  The  reason  of  all  this  was 
that  Bristd  had  offended  Bucking^iam;  and  the  faults 
whkh  were  laid  against  him  were  really  chArgeable  to  hia 
accusers.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  been  too  well  deceived 
by  Charles's  acting,  had  imagined  that  he  was  really  indined 
to  Catholicism,  and  had  offbred,  if  this  were  aq,  to  keep  the 
matter  secret ;  and,  secondly,  he  had  sought  to  preserve  his 
oountiy's  honour  l>y  striving  to  prevent  the  capricious 
rupture  of  die  treaty  which  had  been  completed  with 
Spain* 

InMarchl625  Charles  came  to  the  thronei  llieeauited 
foy  with  which  he  had  been  welcomed  home  from  Spain 
had  given  way  to  suspicion  as  fuller  reports  of  his  eonduci 
spread  abroad,  and  there  was  liow  prevalent  an  anxiona 
dread  of  the  growth  of  Catholicism.  .The  first  PkLriiament 
sent  Montagu  to  the  Tower  for  preaching  the  do<^rines  of 
divine  ri^t  and  the  reel  presence;  and,  as  difficulties  arose 
conoeming  the  old  method  of  levying  tonnage  and  poundage^ 
it  refused  to  grant  the  impost  for  more  than  ayear.  Fran  a 
paper  <tf  Sir  John  Eliof  s,^  it  would  seem  that  this  wss  in- 
tended merely  as  a  temporary  measure ;  but  to  please  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  CSiarles  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and 
took  a  pitiful  revenge  by  making  Montagu  royal  chaplain. 

The  king  was  now  at  the  disposal  of  his  favourite,  who 
was  fun  of  great  and  warlike  schemes.  All  were,  however, 
doomed  to  failure.  The  English  sailors  refused  to  fij^ 
against  the  Huguenots  of  Bo(£eM6;  the  expedition  against 
Cadia  was  mismanaged  from  first  to  last ;  and,  wont  of  aU^ 
the  pawning  of  the  crown  jewels  brought  in  but  a  veiy  small 
sum.    It  was  necessary  to  summon  another  Parliament 

But  this  Parliament  waa  not  leas  determined  than  tha 
first  The  House  of  Lords  vindicated  its  independenca 
by  acquitting  the  eari  of  Bristol  The  Commons,  led  by 
the  ardent  and  eloquent  Sir  John  Eliot,  ventured  on  tha 
bold  step  of  exhibiting  eight  articles  of  impeachment 
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.against  tlie  dnke  of  Baokingham.  Hb  majesty  replied 
witii  ft  haughty  measage  that  the  dnke  had  acted  only  at 
loB  directtoD,  threw  ELiot  and  Sir  DadJey  Digges  iuto 
jtiaon,  and  finally  dissolved  the  Parliament  again,  without 
any  improyement  of  his  finances.  Forced  loans  were 
lesoited  to ;  the  common  people  who  refused  to  pay  were 
pressed  for  the  navy;  the  gentlemen  were  sunmioned  before 
the  couneily  or  committed  to  prison  pertpeeiaU  mandaium 
ftgia.  At  this  inopportune  moment  Buckingham  proroked 
a  war  with  France^  and  led  an  expedition  against  Ehd, 
which  proved  an  utter  fiiQure.  In  1626  CharlcB  was  com- 
pelled to  call  a  third  Fhtfliament. 

Hia  House  of  Conunons  whldi  now  isscfahlotl  was 
remarkable  alike  for  the  social  standing  of  its  membeii  and 
lor  their  wealth,  which  was  three  times  that  ol  the  House 
of  LoidsL  But  equally  with  the  other  two  which  had  met 
in  tfan  reign,  it  was  detennined  to  obtain  redress  of 
grievances.  Its  first  act  was  to  draw  up  the  Petition  of 
Bi^^  whidi  declares  the  illegality  of  forced  loans,  of 
martial  law  in  time  ol  peace,  and  of  die  billeting  of  soldiers 
en  private  houses.  CSiaracteristically,  Charles  at  fint 
attempted  an  evasive  reply — ^  The  kiiig  willeth  that  right 
be  dcuie  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm." 
When,  however,  the  CJommons  proceeded  to  censure 
Bii^ingbftm,  he  ^ve  the  regular  fonnal  assent  Tetsuch 
was  bis  insincenty  that  he  caused  1500  copiea  of  the 
PetitioQ  to  be  distributed  with  the  first  answer  attached, 
the  Conunons  now  made  known  their  readineaa  to  vote 
tonnage  and  poundage,  provided  t|pt  the  king  would 
admit  that  his  arbitrary  levy  had  been  illegal;  as^  Hollis 
and  Valentine  held  the  speaker  in  the  chair  while  Miot 
read  ^  protest  agamst  Arminians  and  Papists,  and  against 
the  irregular  levy  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  A  few  weeks 
bef(»e,  Buckingham  had  ^dlen  by  the  d^^r  of  a  disap- 
pointed officer.  But  the  king's  policy  was  unchanged. 
The  usual  plan  of  dissolution  was  resorted  to ;  nd  Eliot, 
Hdlis,  and  Valentine  were  heavily  fined,  and  ao  strictly 
hoprisoned  that,  though  £liot*s  health  gave  way,  his 
petiti<m8  for  a  temporary  release  were  repeatedly  refused 
by  CSiarles,  and  he  was  aUowed  to  die  in  the  Tower. 

i^om  thb  time  there  was  no  PEurliament  for  eleven  yean 
(Kardi  1629  to  April  1640).  Every  year  made  the  people 
better  acquainted  with  the  character  of  their  king,  who 
dkowed  an  unhappy  ignorance  both  of  the  history  and  the 
tamper  of  the  nation ;  and  tau^t  them  to  feel  more  and 
more  deeply  that  stronger  s^eguards  were  needed  to 
withstand  the  arbitrary  power  of  tiie  sovereign.  The  Lon- 
don merchant  who  compared  the  rule  of  Chcu'les  to  that  of 
the  sultan  of  Turkey  was  not  altogether  unjust  A  pater- 
nal government  was  his  heaw-ideal ;  and  Parliament  was 
to  be  summoned  only  to  give  advice  to  the  king,  and  to 
acquaint  bim  with  the  ne^  of  the  people.  The  Petition 
of  Bight^  to  which  he  had  recentiy  given  his  assent,  he 
utterly  disregarded.  He  descended  to  a  puerile  exereise  of 
authority.  His  proclamations  forbade  the  country  people 
to  come  np  to  the  metropolis,  commanded  all  the  shops 
m  Cheapside,  except  those  of  the  goldsmiths,  to  be  shut, 
and  prohibited  the  building  of  more  houses  in  London, 
unless  special  leave  (to  be  well  paid  for)  were  first  obtained. 
But  the  great  necessity  was  to  procure  money.  The 
Council  of  the  North  was  directed  to  compound  with 
recusants.  Monopolies  were  granted  to  companies  in 
defiance  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Neglect  of  the  knight- 
hood vHiich  was  no  longer  an  honour  waa  puniahed  by  a 
fine^  which  was  often  extremely  severe.  Pretensions  to 
iorastlanda,  which  prescription  had  long  made  uigust, 
were  revived.  And,  lastly,  the  famous  ship-money  was 
levied.  Besides,  G^iarles  must  also  be  hell  personally 
Jesponstble  for  oUier  tyranny  than  that  whidh  was  executed 
4tt  his  direct  command.     During  these  years  Strafford  was 


maturing  his  policy  of  "  Thorough,"  by  which  England  was 
to  be  mode  subject  to  a  standing  army ;  and  if  Charles  did 
not  carry  out  this  scheme  as  far  as  might  have  been 
possible,  it  was  not  because  it  was  too  bad,  but  only  because* 
it  w&s  too  great  for  him.  Though  he  had  no  love  for  its 
inventor  he  showed  his  respect  for  his  absolute  policy  by 
making  him  president  of  die  Council  of  the  North,  and 
sending  him  to  govern  Ireland  with  an  iron  otemncss, 
which,  though  it  certainly  added  to  the  prosperity  of  some 
parts  of  the  island,  as  certainly  helped  to  arouse  in  othere 
the  feeling  which  resulted  in  the  horrors  of  the  Irish 
massacre.  He  allowed  the  Star  Chamber  to  sentence  a 
clergyman  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  mutilation,  and 
whipping  for  a  libd  against  the  bishops,  and  to  reduce  a 
gentleman  to  poverty  for  merely  sneering  at  the  badge  of 
a  nobleman.  He  sanctioned  the  inquisitorial  Court  of  High 
Commission.  He  supported  Luid's  oppression  of  the 
Puritans,  his  inculcation  of  ceUbacy  among  the  clergy,  of 
auricular  confession,  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  of  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  he  advanced  men  like  Montagu, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  desirous  of  a  reunion  of  the  EngUsh 
Church  with  Boma,  confirming  by  all  this  the  snspiciona 
which  the  disclosures  of  Bristol  had  awakened. 

At  length,  on  his  own  -sole  authority,  he  commanded 
Scotland  to  receive  a  b'tnrgy  and  a  book  of  canons. 
The  fatal  results  of  tbis  act  belong  to  the  history  of 
Scotland.  Unable  to  meet  the  Scottish  army  with  a 
tufllcient  force,  Charles  summoned  the  Short  Parliament ; 
but  as  it  refused  to  vote  supplies  tiU  it  made  mquiry  into 
the  causes  of  the  imprisonment  of  Eliot  and  his  two  com- 
panions, into  ship-money,  and  other  matters  of  that  kind, 
it  was*  speedily  dissolved.  A  great  council  of  the  peere 
would  not  act  alone;  and  in  November  1640  he  waa 
compelled  to  summon  the  Long  Parliament  The  Commons 
were  now  happy  in  a  leader  magni^cently  fitted  for  the 
times.  His  fiery  energy  was  repressed,  not  quenched,  by 
the  ripeness  of  his  age ;  his  courage  and  determination  were 
too  firm  to  be  shaken ;  ^is  respect  for  law  and  order  was 
deep  and  strong ;  but  deeper  still  and  stronger  were  his 
love  of  liberty,  and  his  resolve  that  nothing  should  serve 
as  a  bulwark  against  despotism.  With  the  sagacity  of  the 
true  statesman,  Pym  struck  the  first  blow  at  the  strongest 
pillar  of -the  hateful  structure.  He  exhibited  articles  of 
impeachment  against  the  earl  of  Strafford.  The  impeach- 
ment was  allowed  to  drop  (against  his  wish),  but  it  was 
only  in  favour  of  a  bill  of  attainder.  The  preachen 
pr^iched  and  the  mob  yelled  against  the  great  delinquent 
Thekbg  went  in  person  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  tried 
to  buy  him  off  by  promising  never  to  employ  him  again ; 
and  then  listened  to  a  scheme,  hatched  by  certain  hot-he&ded 
officers  and  some  of  the  fierier  of  the  courtiers,  to  bring  up 
the  army  of  the  north  and  overawe  the  Parliament  But 
his  entreaty  was  voted  irregular ;  the  plot  was  discovered, 
and  the  earl  was  condemned  to  death.  Charles's  weakness 
was  now  fatal  to  himself.  A  few  months  later  the  splendid 
ability  of  Strafford  would  have  been  invaluable  to  him. 
But  he  had  no  affection  for  the  stem,  haughty  '*  dark  earl,* 
and,  when  the  Lords  refused  his  humiliating  request  that 
they  would  suggest  to  the  Commons  some  milder  punish- 
ment, he  sacrificed  his  greatest  servant  At  the  same  time, 
Charles,  who  never  knew  the  true  place  for  firmness^ 
yielded  on  another  fatal  point  by  confinning  a  biU,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Parliament  then  sitting  was  not  to  be 
duBolvod  without  its  own  consent  Before  the  triumphant 
course  of  the  Commons  everything  had  now  to  give  way. 
The  Triennial  Bill  was  passed,  ship-money,  the  Star 
Chamber,  the  High  Commission,  Uie  CouncO  of  the  North, 
the  Council  of  Wales,  the  Council  of  Lancaster  and 
Cheshire,  the  whole  system  of  illegal  exaction  and 
injustice,  were  swept  away.    Hie  religious  passion  of  the 
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Houses  siaoifeated  itself  in  an  impeachment  of  Land,  and 
ft  proposal  to  abolish  Episcopacy. 

Charles  once  more  resorted  to  the  crooked  policy  which 
he  Qsqally  employed  in  extremity.  He  Tisited  Edinbargh, 
attended  the  Presbyterian  worship,  and  loaded  Ai^gyll, 
Hamilton,  and  the  other  Presbyterian  leaders  with  marks 
of  faTour,  while  all  the  time  he  was  intriguing  with  the 
earl  of  Montrose,  Argyll's  open  enemy.  There  was  a 
darker  suspicion  at  the  time  that  an  attempt,  known  as 
the  "  Incident,*  had  been  made  by  Montrose,  with  the 
king's  knowledge,  to  assassinate  Argyll;  but  this  worse 
treachery  is  by  no  means  proved.  At  this  moment,  while 
men's  minds  were  full  of  excitement  and  apprehension,  a 
massacre  of  thousands  of  Protestants  took  place  in  Ireland. 
It  was  known  that  (yNeale,  the  leader  of  the  butchery, 
professed  to  have  the  king's  written  warrant  and  the  ardent 
support  of  the  queen;  and  many  believed  the  hideous 
charge.  They  would  have  been  more  strongly  convinced 
had  they  seen  the  letter  in  which  his  migesty  coldly 
remarked  that  he  trusted  this  trouble  in  Ireland  would 
help  to  cure  the  fdly  at  homo.  Other  plots  were  also 
bei^  discovered,  of  which  men  tnore  naturally  ascribed 
some  knowledge  to  the  king.  Pym's  life  was  in  constant 
danger.  An  attempt  was  made  to  convey  plague  infection 
to  him  in  a  letter,  and  a  gentleman  was  stabbed  by  mistake 
for  him  in  Westminster  HalL 

But  Pym  and  the  Parliament  yielded  not  one  step.  On 
the  1st  December  1641  the  Qrand  Bemonstranoe  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  who  received  the  oommittde  which  pre- 
sented it  in  the  highest  spirits.  He  had  returned  from 
Scotland  but  a  few  days  before,  had  been  entertained  at  a 
great  banquet  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  show  the  Parliament  that  he  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  He  had  already  appointed  Colonel  Lunsford,  a  dis- 
reputable scapegrace,  to  the  command  of  the  Tower.  He 
now  replaced  the  guard,  which  had  protected  Parliament 
since  the  news  of  the  Army  Plot,  by  a  company  under  the 
earl  of  Dorset,  who  did  not  pass  his  first  day  of  duty 
without  firing  on  the  people.  Mobs  far  from  orderly 
began  to  assemble  round  Westminster  Hall,  and  a  petition 
against  the  bishops  was  presented  to  the  Commons.  The 
bishops  themselves  were  mobbed  on  their  way  to  the  House, 
and  when  they  protested  against  the  legality  of  whei  should 
be  done  in  their  absence,  were  summarily  silenced  by  an 
impeachment  The  excitement  in  the  city  grew  dangerously 
intense,  and  Charles  fanned  the  fiame  by  accepting  a  com- 
•  pany  of  armed  soldier-adventurers  as  guard,  and  allowing 
them  to  quarrel  with  the  unarmed  crowd. 

It  was  on  the  3d  of  January  1642  that  the  final  breach 
was  made.  Pym  was  not  to  hd  gained  over,  for  only  a  few 
days  before  he  had  refused  o£5ce.  The  king  now  practically 
declared  war  against  the  Parliament.  How  far  he  acted 
alone  ii  disputed ;  but  Clarendon  is  very  likely  right  in 
saying  that  he  was  goaded  on  by  the  queen,  wh  had 
retained  from  the  political  theory  in  which  she  had  been 
educated  some  very  lofty  notions  about  the  rights  of  kings 
and  the  duties  of  parliaments.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d, 
he  commanded  Attomey-Qeneral  Herbert  to  impeaeh  Lord 
Kimbolton  (against  whom,  however,  the  matter  r::ji  not 
pressed),  I'yin,  Hampden,  Haslerig,  HoUis,  and  Strode  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  founded  upon  their  parliamentary 
eonduct  The  rooms,  drawers,  and  truxiks  of  the  five 
members  were  illegally  sealed  at  the  king^s  oonunand,  and 
the  king's  sergeant-at-arms  was  illegally  sent  to  demand 
their  persons.  The  Commons  behaved  with  the  greatest 
dignity.  The  sergeant  was  commanded  to  show  his  respect 
for  the  House  by  Lying  aside  his  mace,  and  four  members, 
of  whom  two  were  privy-counciUors,  were  sect  with  a 
message  to  the  king  that  the  House  would  give  him  an 
Answer  as  speedily  as  the  greatness  of  the  business  would 


allow,  and  that  the  memben  ahooM  meet  any  legal  charge 
against  theuL  But  Charles  bad  determined  to  crush  the 
Parliament  by  force,  and  to  make  it  for  ever  subservient 
to  the  Crown.  He  sent  orders  to  the  lord  mayor  that  the 
guard  sought  by  the  Parliament  should  be  employed  to 
disperse  aU  crowds,  and  to  **  shoot  with  bullets  "  all  who 
resisted.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  at  the  head  of  his 
attendants,  his  pensioners,  and  the  Whitehall  guard,  armed 
with  partisans,  swords,  and  pistols,  to  the  number  of  three 
or  four  hundred  men,  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  demanded  the  persons  of  the  five  members,  declaring 
that  treason*  has  no  privilege.  But,  with  the  foimal  consent 
of  the  House,  they  bad  taken  refuge  in  the  dty ;  to  the  king'k 
demands  the  sole  reply  was  thc^  given  by  the  speaker^ 
bravely,  though  tremblingly,  and  on  his  knees,  that  he  could 
speak  only  as  he  was  commanded  by  the  House;  and 
Charles  was  obliged  to  retire  with  undignified  threats  upon 
his  lips.  The  consequence  of  this  act  was  the  most  ter- 
rible excitement  Some  members  of  the  Commons  cried 
"  Privilege  "  in  the  very  presence  of  his  m^esfy.  Ip.  Lon- 
don the  shops  were  ^ut;  there  was  a  report  that  the 
cavaliers,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  T7ere  about  to  firs 
the  city,  and  it  became  known  that  a  seisure  of  the  aims 
of  the  citizens  was  contemplated.  When  the  king  visited 
the  city  next  day,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  court-rooo  of 
the  conmion  ooundl,  he  was  met  by  cries  of  "  Privily 
of  Parliament  1 "  The  panic  still  grew ;  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  almost  frenzied  crowds;  the  train  bands 
were  collected.  X)tlilr  crowds  poured  in  from  the  countiy, 
one  with  a  petition  signed  by  Uiousands  for  the  protection 
of  Pym,  another,  from  Buckinghamshire,  eager  to  live  and 
die  with  Hampden,  to  serve  the  Commons,  respectfully  to 
petition  the  king.  The  very  sailors  in  the  river  caught  the 
enthusiasm,  and  offered  their  assistance.  And  the  House 
of  Commons,  declaring  itself  no  longer  safe  at  Westminster, 
acyonmed  first  to  Quildhall  and  then  to  Qrocers'  HalL  On 
the  10th  Charles,  eeeing  that  the  true  magnitude  oi  his 
attenipt  had  been  understood,  and  that  he  waa  met  with 
his  own  weapons,  retired  in  ularm  to  Hampton  Court  On 
the  following  morning  the  five  members  returned  to  their 
seats  in  triumph,  amid  salutes  from  the  river,  the  shouts  of 
the  crowd,  and  a  parade  of  the  train  bands. 

The  Parliament  retaliated  the  kingfs  attack  by  paasioga 
bin  assuming  the  command  of  the  militia,  and  i^ipointing^ 
the  lieutenants  of  counties.  But  the  king  on  his  jonney 
from  Dover,  where  the  queen  had  embarked  with,  the  crown 
jewels,  had  met  with  so  many  expressions  of  loyalty  that 
he  refused  his  consent  He  requested,  however,  that  all 
requirements  should  be  drawn  up  in  one  document^  and 
submitted  to  him.  Accordingly,  in  June  1642,  Parliament 
presented  <'  The  Nineteen  IVopositions."  They  were  sn^ 
as  would  have  entirely  altered  the  constitution.  Constito- 
tional  concessions  could  no  longer  avail  the  king ;  fifteen 
years  of  unconstitutional  rule  had  made  that  impossible. 
He  had  striven  to  obtain  the  tyranny ;  he  had  appealed  to 
force  ;  and  the  Civil  War  had  already  begun  with  the 
Westminster  tumults.  On  the  22d  August  1642,  it  wsa 
formally  commenced  by  the  erection  of  the  royal  standard  at 
Nottin^am.  At  first  success  was  on  the  side  of  the  kin^^ 
and  the  Parliament  suffered  so  severely  in  Yhe  west  that  they 
began  to  discuss  terms  of  peace,  while  several  defections  to  the 
royalist  party  took  place.  But  Charles  was  too  highly  elated; 
having  summoned  a  parliament  of  his  own  at  Oxford,  he 
declared  that  which  met  at  W^tminater  to  be  none;  and 
when  the  earls  of  Holland.  Bristol,  and  Clare  came  over  to  his 
party,  he  treated  them  with  so  much  neglect  and  insult  that 
.after  three  months  they  turned  back,  and  no  others  risked 
the  treatment  they  had  received.  But  as  the  troops  of  the 
Parliament  became  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  ita 
officers  to  the  tactics  ei  war,  the  inf eriori^  of  the  royaBs^ 
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bec&ma  apparent  In  the  beginning  of  1645  tho  Parlia- 
ment was  in  a  position  to  demand,  in  the  treaty  of 
Uxbridge,  that  Preabyterianism  ahould  be  established,  and 
that  it  shoald  haTB  Uia  command  of  the  army  and  navy 
and  the  direction  of  the  war  with  Ireland. 

In  the  same  year,  after  the  decisive  victory  at  Naseby, 
the  king's  cabinet,  containing  a  number  of  letters  which 
proved  that  he  waa  promising  toleration  to  the  Catholics 
and  seeking  aid  from  several  foreign  powers,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  letters  were  pnblished. 
8oon  after  a  still  more  important  discovery  \^as  made, — 
tiiat  of  a  treaty  entered  into,  by  means  of  the  earl  of 
Glamorgan,  with  the  Irish  CathoUcs,  whose  aid  was  to  be 
bought  at  the  price  of  great  religions  concessions.  Charles 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  affair,  and  Glamorgan  was 
imprisoned  for  a  short  time ;  but  subsequent  evidence  gives 
strong  reason  for  believing  that  he  was  deeply  implicated 
in  the  matter.  Owing  to  the  anti-popish  bigotry  which 
they  offended,  and  the  insincerity  which  they  manifested, 
these  disclosures  were  extremely  damaging  to  the  king. 

In  May  of  the  next  year  Charles  had  A&d,  to  the  Scots  at 
Kewark;  and  in  January  1647  he  was  delivered  by  them 
mto  the  hands  of  the  English  Parliament,  who  placed  him 
in  Holmby  House,  six  miles  from  Northampton  Terms 
similar  to  those  offered  at  Uxbridge  were  again  tendered 
at  Newcastle ;  but  Charles,  being  sincerely  attached  to 
Episcopacy,  was  most  unwilling  to  yield  concerning  church 
affairs,  and,  holding  himself  necessary  to  any  settlement, 
believed  that- he  had  only  to  insist  upon  more  favourable 
(^ers.  In  June  the  army  took  possession  of  his  person, 
and  finally  brought  him  to  his  pcuace  at  Hampton  Court 
He  was  treated  with  respect  and  kindness ;  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  sought  to  bring  ^nt  a  secure  peace ;  and  the  latter, 
on  behalf  of.  the  Agitators  or  Acyutators,  who  formed  the 
parliament  of  the  army,  drew  up  most  favourable  terms. 
But  imabld  to  see  that  the  army  was  now  supreme,  and 
homing,  eontraijr  to  his  whole  experience,  to  obtain  some- 
thing more  from  the  Parliament  or  the  Scots,  with  whom  he 
ikfls  treating,  Charles  haughtily  broke  with  the  officers,  and 
leomfnlly  refused  their  offers.  To  many  it  was  now 
apparent  that  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  a  settlement  by 
means  of  oompromise. 

From  thiB  moment  the  ascendency  was  taken  by  a  party 
(^enthusiasts,  who  held  that  a  crown  should  not  excuse  the 
oinie  of  treason  against  the  country,  and  sternly  called  for 
jostice  on  the  grand  delinquent  Fearing  assassination, 
Cfliarles  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where,  however,  he  was 
captured.  But  trusting  in  the  Scots,  who  now  prepared  to 
piotect  him  by  force,  he  still  rejected  the  offers  of  the 
Hiliament,  which  were  again  tendered  to  him  at  Carisbrook 
and  at  Newport  At  length  the  army  impatiently  seised 
him  once  more,  removed  him  to  Hurst  Castle,  and  thence 
to  Windsor  and  St  James's,  purged  the  Parliament  by 
cidnding  some  hundred  and  forty  members,  and  resolved 
to  bring  him  to  trial  On  the  1st  of  January  1649,  though 
the  Peers  adjourned  refusing  to  consider  the  question,  tibe 
Commons  voted  the  appointment  of  a  High  Court  of 
Jostioe  "  to  the  end  no  chief  officer  or  magistrate  might 
presume  for  the  future  to  contrive  the  enslaving  and 
deetmetion  of  the  nation  with  impunity."  One  hundred 
and  thirty-two  commiasioners  were  elected,  of  whom  about 
half  took  part  in  the  trial  Bradshaw  was  elected  Lord 
Pretident,  and  Cook  solicitor  against  the  king.  On  the 
30th,  the  22d,  and  the  23d,  Charles  was  brought  before 
tidi  eoiut ;  but  with  a  calm  and  admirable  dignity,  due  to 
a  nneere  belief  in  his  own  pretension,  he  proudly  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  court,  declaring  that  obedience  to 
kings  18  commanded  by  Scripture,  that  by  the  law  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong,  that  the  Commons  hevo  no  authority  of 
themaelf  ea  to  erect  a  court  of  judicature,  and  that  they  had 


not  received  such  authority  from  the  people,  whose  power  to 
confer  it  he,  besides,  declined  to  admit  On  the  2Cth  the 
court  went  through  the  form  of  listening  to  evidonco  that 
he  had  appeared  m  arms  against  the  Parliament,  r/hich  was 
declared  to  represent  the  nation.  On  the  27tli  BradL<Law 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  against  Charles  Stuart,  as  a 
tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  a  traitor  to  lus  country  ;  and  on  tho 
afternoon  of  the  30th  of  January  1 649,  Charles  was  beheaded 
in  front  of  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall  His  body 
was  conveyed  to  v\rind8or,  and  on  the  8th  of  February  waa 
buried  in  St  George's  Chapel  without  any  service. 

In  person  and  in  demeanour  Charles  presented  a  most 
favourable  contrast  to  his  ungainly,  babbling  father.  A 
somewhat  painful  stammer  was  his  only  physical  defect 
His  manner,  also,  was  grave  and  reserved ;  his  scrupulous 
observance  of  the  ordiiiances  of  religion  was  accompanied 
by  strict  decorum  of  conduct ;  and  he  possessed  consider- 
able  taste  for  literature  and  art  Yet  of  almost  all  the 
essential  kingly  qualities  he  waa  utterly  destitute.  He 
had,  indeed,  a  strong  sense  of  personal  and  royal  dignity, 
but  this  very  feeling  waa  fatal  to  him.  It  rendered  intoler* 
able  the  least  limitation  of  the  prerogative  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  lus  divinely-appointed  birthright ;  and  thus  il 
placed  him  in  obstinate  opposition  to  the  strongest  ten* 
dency  of  his  time, — that  tendency  which  had  already  re- 
sulted in  the  Beformation,  and  which  now  manifested  itself 
in  the  devebpment  of  Puritanism  and  -the  growth  of  the 
English  constitution.  Kor  did  he  possess  the  qnalitice 
mhich  might  have  given  him  a  chance  of  euccees  in  the 
contest  Affectionate  toward  lus  intimate  friends  to  a 
degree  of  weakness  which  often  arouses  contempt,  he  had 
no  magnanimity  for  an  enemy,  nor  even  fidelity  to  a 
servant,  however  great,  who  did  not  awaken  his  fondness. 
In  political  sagacity  he  was  utterly  wanting ;  and  so  com- 
pletely did  he  identify  political  skill  with  dup^city  that,  in 
public  matters,  he  could  never  be  trusted,  and  compromise 
with  him  was  impossible. 

Aboat  the  time  of  Chaile8*8  death  eoreral  works  appealed  purport* 
ing  to  be  by  his  hand.  Of  theee  the  chief  is  the  Bikon  Auiliktt 
The  Porlraitur€  qf  hit  Sacred  Majesty  tn  hi$  toliiudi  and  wugerimgu 
After  the  Beetoration  Bishop  Gauden  deelaied  himself  its  anthor, 
and  his  claim  was  sot  diluted  either  by  Clarendon  or  by  Charles 
II.,  who,  on  the  eontraiy,  nve  him  ecolcaiastical  preferments.  The 
controversy  as  to  its  anthonhip  hasleft  little  doabt  that  it  fs  a  fcn^geiy. 
A  collection  of  the  works  was  published  at  the  Hague  in  1661,  under 
the  title  of  Setiquim  Saeree  CaroHnm:  Tht  workt  qf  OuU  Great 
Monarch  and  gtoriout  Martyr ,  King  CharUt  L 

The  chief  contemporary  authorities  for  the  histoiy  of  this  reign 
are  : — Ruahworth,  a  banister,  and  a  member  of  the  I<oug  Parliameiit, 
who  gives  an  account  of  the  proooedings  of  the  Paruamcnt  from 
1615  to  1640,  and  also  relates  the  trial  of  Strafford  ;  Whitelocke,  a 
moderate  Parliamentarian,  whose  Memorials  extend  from  the  acree* 
sion  cf  Charlee  to  the  Bestoration ;  Sir  Balph  Yerney  and  l^rr 
SvmondsD'Ewes,  members  of  the  LoogParliamont;  and  May,  at:thor 
of  the  History  qfths  Long  Parliament.  The  ffardtsieke  and  Clarendon 
State  Papere;  the  recently  published  Calendars  of  State  Papers; 
Carte*s  Mitiory,  Irish  Massacre  set  in  a  dear  light,  and  Life  cf 
Ormond;  Imnd^u  Diary ;  CisimdoD^B  History  of  the  Cfreat  Bchalfion, 
the  work  of  a  royalist  partisan,  whose  great  talents  did  not  include 
political  inai^^t;  and  The  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Sy  Thomas  Carlvle,  also  contain  original  information.  As  it 
deserves,  this  peiiod  has  been  more  frequently  treated  by  modem 
historians  than  any  other  in  English  history.  In  1822  sppeared 
Brodie's  caiefiil  History  qf  the  British  Empire  from  the  Jecetsiom 

2^  Ch(SrUs  L  to  the  Restoration;  in  ]l82i-28  Godwin's  repub- 
can  History  qf  ths  Commoawealth  j  in  1880  Isaao  pisraeli's 
ComtnsntariesontkeJUignqfCharlesI.  See  also  Hallam's  CofuWu- 
tional  History  ;  Forster^s  Sir  John  Eliot,  Ths  Grand  Remcnstramos^ 
Ths  Impeachment  of  ths  Fiioe  Msmhers,  and  Statesmsn  qf  ths  Cow^ 
monweaUh  ;  8.  B.  Gardiner's  Prince  Charles  and  the  Spanish  Mar' 
riwge;  Sanford's  Illustrations  qf  ths  Great  Ilebellion;  Burton's 
History  of  Scotland,  Especially  on  account  of  th  analogy  of  this 
portion  of  Eneliah  history  with  the  French  Bevolution,  Ithas  been 
carelVilly  studied  by  several  French  historians,  among  whom  the 
most  important  is  Guizot,  who  has  p^blislied  a  Histoire  dc^  la  Bs* 
volution  cTAngleterre,  and  a  Htsfoire  <f  Oliver  Cromtcell.  1 1  has  also 
been  treated  in  German  by  Dohlmann.   SeeENOLAMO.   (T.IL'W.) 
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CHABLB8  H' (1680-1685),  king  of  England,  bom  in 
1630,  ihoni^  the  aeoond  Bont)f  Charles  L,  was  Prince  of 
Wales  from  hia  birth.  In  the  e^lier  and  mure  imp<»iant 
campaigna  of  ihe  Ciyil  War  he  held  e  nominal  command  in 
the  west^  bnt  he  was  too  yonng  to  take  any  real  part  in  the 
eonfliot  After  the  battle  of  Naseby  h^  paaaed  by  way  of 
Bcilly  and  Jersey  to  join  hia  mother  at  St  Qermain  Till 
1649  he  spent  his  time  either  at  Paris  or  at  the  Hagoe^  with- 
out interfering  in  jmblio  afiairs,  except  whtn  he  attempted  to 
save  hia  fother'a  life  l^  forwaiding  a  sign  4  carte  hkiuke  to 
the  Parliament  to  be  filled  np  with  any  terma  which  they 
wonld  aooept  aa  the  price  of  his  safety.  On  the  execution 
of  Charles  L,  he  nnmediately  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
The  Scotch  Gforerament  offered  to  place  him  on  the  throne 
by  force,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  tlie  Hague.  For  %  time 
CHiarles  protracted  the  negociation%  meanwhile  urging 
Montrose  to  make  him  ind^>endent  of  the  Preabyteruma. 
But  when  the  rising  was  crushed,  and  Montrose  lumself 
ezecutedy  he  accepted  their  iuTitation.  In  June  1650  he 
landed  in  Scotland;  and  he  was  crowned  at  Scone  on  the 
1st  Januaiy  1651.  But  as  he  had  been  obliged  to  sign  the 
Corenanty  and  conform  to  the  austere  manners  of  the 
Corenantera,  he  soon  b^gan  to  feel  the  price  of  their  assist- 
ance intolerably  heayy.  The  aecret  efforts  which,  during 
the  whole  tiny  he  was  treating  with  the  Presbyterians,  he 
h^  been  macing  to  bring  together  %  sufiScieot  force  of 
Highlanders  proTisd  unsuccessful;  and,  on  the  defeat  of 
Ledie  at  Dunbar,  he  was  glad  to  march  south,  with  the 
hope  of  arousing  the  loyalty  of  the  English.  The  ^>peal 
failed;  and  the  royalist  forces  were  again  routed  by 
CromweQ  at  Worcester  (1651).  Thanks  to  his  own  great 
coolness  and  address,  and  the  fidelity  of  tiioee  in  whom  he 
confided|  Charles  contrived  to  reach  France.  Here  he 
remainea  tiU  1654,  when,  having  received  a  pension  from 
the  French  king,  he  retired  to  Gclognei  Thence  he  removed 
to  Bruges,  where  he  principally  resided  tUl  the  death  of 
CromweU.  For  the  meet  part,  notwithstanding  the  small- 
ness  of  his  means  and  the  wretchedness  of  his  circumstances, 
he  passed  his  time  in  careless  dissipation,  surrounded 
by  a  little  court  in  which  the  few  old  cavaliers,  like 
Clarendon,  whd  maintained  the  dignified  manners  which 
bad  adorned  the  court  of  Charles  L,  wero  lost  in  a  crowd 
of  gay  young  libertines  and  sprightly  women  of  disreputable 
character.  His  applications  for  assistance  to  France  and 
Bome  were  all  unheeded ;  and  he  was  equally  unsuccessful 
in  his  attempts  to  oontract  an  advantageous  marriage.  At 
length,  through  the  contrivance  of  General  Monk,  but  still 
more  through  the  open  and  enthustastio  wish  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  people,  he  was  recalled  to  England;  his 
conciliatory  declaration  from  Breda  was  wcJ]  received ;  and 
l>e  entered  London  amid  sincere  public  rejoicings  on  hb 
thirtieth  birthday.  May  29,  1660. 

Charles's  course  was  at  first  attended  by  no  difficulty. 
The  loyalty  of  the  Convention  summofled  by  Monk  was 
sufficient  for  the  time.  It  sympathized  in  the  one  desire 
for  vengeance  in  which  he  was  earnest ;  it  was  resolved  on 
the  pumshment  of  the  regicides.  Thirteen  were^ezecuted, 
some  in  direct  opposition  to  the  apparent  intention  of  the 
king's  declaration  of  oblivion ;  the  bodies  of  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  were  hung  in  chains ;  and  even  the  coffin  which  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  Blake  was  cast  out  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  «and  thrown  into  a  common  churchyard.  And, 
finally,  though  some  of  the  measures  of  the  Convention 
prove  that  it  had  not  lost  all  the  spirifc  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment which  preceded  it,  it  showed  its  enthusiastic  loyalty 
in  a  manner  very  agreeable  to  Charies,  viz.,  by  granting  him 
the  dangerous  gift  of  £1,200,000  a  year  for  lifei  But  if  the 
Convention  was  sufficiently  loyal,  tiie  royalism  of  the  first 
regular  Parliament  of  the  reign  was  extravagant  It  insisted 
on  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign,  and  abased  itself  before 


him.  At  his  express  request  it  repealed  the  Triennial  Act ; 
and  it  allowed  him  to  dediEire  that  he  would  not.be  forced 
by  that  Act  to  summon  frequent  parliaments,  if  he  believed 
that  they  would  be  disadvantageous  to  ^e  Crown.  It 
bhowed  much  reluctance  to  oonfinn  ^  Act  of  Indemnity. 
It  assisted  him  to  complete  his  revenge  by  the  sacrifice  <^ 
Yaneand  Lambert,  whom  he  had  pledged  his  word  to  spare 
But  its  royalism  was  equaDed  by  its  attachment  to  tho 
Church  of  England ;  and  thus  commenced  its  opposition  tc 
the  sovereign  it  professed  to  worshipi  Chariea  desired  to 
tolerate  the  Catholics,  and  accordingly  issued  a  General 
Declaration  of  Indulgence^  Its  ille^^ty,  however,  raised 
so  much  opposition,  even,  among  the  Protestant  diasenterB 
whom  it  benefited,  that  he  prudently  recalled  it,  and  even 
published  a  proclamation  banishing  all  Roman  Cathdbic 
priests. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  Plotestant'temper  of  the  nation  whidi 
was  ^  most  powerful  influence  against  which  Charlea!a 
policy  had  to  contend.  Fortunat^  for  himself  he  was 
able  to  estimate  its  strength.  Himself  a  Roman  GatlK^e^ 
he  made  several  attempts  to  grant  toleration  to  his  co- 
religionists ;  but  he  always  gave  way  when  the  anti-popiah 
passion  seised  the  people  Twice  he  yielded  to  a  degree 
which  more  than  any  other  of  his  acts  displsys  the  utter 
selfishness  of  his  diaracter.  In  order  to  blind  the  pec^e^ 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  trial  of  Shaftesbury,  he 
sacrificed  the  Catholic  Archbiahop  Plunkett,  the  accusation 
against  whem  was  supported  only  by  the  most  worthlesa 
witnesses.  But  the  basest  compliance  of  which  he  was 
guilty  was  in  :he  case  of  the  pretended  Popish  plot  He 
did  nothing  to  allay  the  populiff  frenxy ;  he  allowed  Gates 
to  be  handsomely  pensioned,  and  located  at  Whitehall;  the 
only  case  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have  interfered  wat 
thLt  of  his  wife,  who  was  not,  indeed,  seriously  threateiied  ; 
and  he  calmly  signed  the  death-warrants  of  men  wh^nn  ha 
must  have  regarded  as  martyrs. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  matter  in  legard  to  which 
Charles  most  firmly  withstood  opposition  was  one  in  which 
he  was  not  personally  concerned — the  exclusion  of  hia 
brother,  the  duke  of  Tork,  from  the  suooession.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  thai 
his  affection  was  much  stronger  for  the  duke  of  Monmovth, 
his  own  son  by  Lucy  Walters.  He  treated  him  like  a 
legitimate  prince,  and  permitt^  him  to  wear  the  royal 
arms  without  the  bar  sinister,  and  to  make  progreasea 
through  the  kingdom,  on  which  he  was  received  aa  if  he 
bad  been  heir  to  the  throne  Towards  the  end  of  hn  life 
(in  1682),  however,  he  was  so  seriously  displeased  with  one 
of  these  progresses  as  to  banish  the  duke  to  Holland ;  poa- 
sibly  the  licence  which  Monmouth  assumed  was  only  per- 
mitted by  the  king ;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  give  him  credit 
for  having  all  along  unselfishly  desired  tl^  his  brother 
and  a  Catholic  king  should  succeed  him. 

Concerning  the  character  of  Charles  historians  are  in 
general  agreement  His  selfishness,  which  was  of  the 
sensual,  indolent,  good-humoured  type,  was  such  that  he 
was  incapable  of  understanding  motives  different  from  his 
own.  His  chief  aim  was  to  support,  without  trouble  or 
censure,  his  own  gay  and  dissipated  life,  and  his  troop  d 
mistresses.  This  was  no  easy  matter ;  his  mistresses  were 
numerous,  and  he  was  fond  of  indulging  them  to  the  utmost 
of  hb  power.  One  was  raised  to  Sie  rank  of  duchees  of 
Portsmouth,  another  to  that  of  duchess  of  Cleveland ;  mx 
of  tho  eons  they  brought  him  were  created  dukes  ;^  and 
means  wero  supplied  to  maintain  their  loffcy  dignity.  They 
occupied  a  recognized  position  at  court ;  and  the  queen  was 
obliged  to  humiliate  herself,  and  to  treat  them  without 

'  Tho  dukc3  of  Momnottth  (by  Lacy  Waltcn),  8t  Albans  (by  Hall 
G wyxm),  RicLmond  ^by  Loais6  d»  Qaarooailk)^  sad  Cl«T«Iaad,  GxtAan, 
and  KoHbumberland  i\(j  Barbara  VilUai^ 
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scorn,  and  eren  ^ih  familiurit j  In  abort)  the  conrt  of 
Charlea  was  the  moat  Mandaloua  which  England  has  aeen. 
Yoty  being  afiable  and  witty,  and  free  from  all  vindictive- 
Bess,  Charles  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  popularity,  if  nothing 
of  respect 

In  1662  Charles  married  Catherine,  pnnccas  of  Portagal, 
who  brought  him  half  a  million  of  money,  Bombay,  and 
the  fortreaa  of  Tangiers.  He  died,  probably  of  apoplexy, 
without  legitimate  issue — for  there  is  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  popular  belief  in  the  legitimacy  of  Monmouth — 
on  the  6th  February  1685,  after  receiving  extreme  unction 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  named  Huddlestonei 

Throughout  his  whole  reign,  and  especially  by  his  secret 
B^goeiationa  with  Louis  XIY.  of  France,  whose  pensioner 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  be,  Oharlee  exerted  a  powerful  and 
harmful  influence  on  English  pditios;  but  his  political 
action  ii  matter  of  history,  and  is  treated  elsewhere. 

8m  the  Diaritt  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn ;  The  MhnoirM  d§  OramorU; 
ths  EngUah  histories  of  namet,  HsUam,  and  liscanUy ;  Kennef  s 
Mtgiakr;  and  Tlu  CaUndat  of  SOaU  Papwt  qftht  lUign  of  C?uirh$ 
JZ,  edited  by  Uazy  Anne  Everett  Qieen  (1860-66). 

CHABLES  L,  the  6aM  (82^-877),  king  of  France  and 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  was  son  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
by  his  second  wife  Judith.  To  furnish  him  with  a  king- 
dom, lus  father  deprived  his  elder  brothers  of  some  of  the 
teintoiy  he  had  previously  assigned  to  them,  and  war  ensued, 
aft  the  end  of  which,  after  many  failures  and  successes, 
Charles  was  left  in  possession  of  a  great  kingdom  in  the 
west  of  the  empire.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  840, 
Charles  so>aght  to  succeed  as  emperor,  and  allied  himself 
with  hia  brother,  Louis  the  German.  Iii  841,  in  a  battle 
at  Fontraaiy  remarkable  for  the  number  of  the  slain  and 
the  fierceness  with  which  it  was  contested,  Charles's  rival 
and  eUest  brother  Lothaire  was  defeated ;  but  such  had 
been  the  loss  even  of  the  victor  that  it  was  impossible  to 
foUow  up  the  victory.  The  allianiDe  between  Louii  and 
Charies  was  renewed,  the  former  taking  his  oath  in  words 
which  form  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  Romance 
language ;  and  in  843  the  treaty  of  Verdun  confirmed  to 
Cbtrles  the  possession  of  his  kingdom,  which  comprised 
France  to  the  west  of  the  Mouse,  Sa6ne,  and  Rhone,  and 
^tain  from  the  Kbro  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  weakness  of 
CJiarles's  government  was,  however,  extreme.  The  Normans, 
sailing  np  the  rivers  in  small  companies  of  a  few  hundreds, 
pillaged  the  country  almost  without  rcsictanco ;  at  length 
in  858  the  people  in  despair,  calling  in  the  aid  of  his  brother 
Louis,  drove  the  king  from  the  country  for  a  time. 
Charles  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  bishops,  and 
his  submission  did  not  go  without  reward ;  in  875  he  was 
crowned  emperor  by  the  Pope.  But  Louis  attacked  him 
with  great  success ;  and  his  power  was  far  from  stable  when, 
having  been  summoned  into  Italy  by  the  Pope  against  tho 
flaraoenis  he  died  in  877  near  Mont  Cenis.  The  last  and 
perhuM  moet  important  act  of  his  reign  was  the  decree  of 
Chienii,  by  which  the  tenure  of  the  counties  was  made 
hereditary. 

CHARLES  n.,  the  Fat  (832-888),  king  of  France  and 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  was  the  third  son  of  Louis  the 
German.  Swabia  he  inherited  from  his  father ;  the  death 
of  his  brother  Carloman  of  Bavaria  made  him  king  of  Italy 
in  880;  in  881  he  was  crowned  emperor  {  the  death  of 
another  brother,  Louis  of  Saxony,  gave  him  possession  of 
aU  Germany  in  882 ;  and  that  of  Carloman  the  French 
king  in  885  left  him  the  kingdom  of  France.  Thus,  by 
BO  effort  of  his  own,  he  became  sovereigif  of  all  the 
dominions  of  Charlemagne.  But  he  was  soon  found  to 
be  Qtteriy  incapable  of  ruling.  He  was,  in  fact^  given  up 
to  pleasure,  especiaUy  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  When 
the  Korthmen  besieged  Paris,  he  made  not  the  least 
attempt  to  repolse  them  by  means  of  the  vast  army  which 


he  led  against  them,  but  bought  them  off  with  disgraceful 
presents.  He  was,  therefore,  justly  rejected  by  the  people ; 
in  887  he  was  deposed  at  Tribur;  and  he  died  in  the 
cloister  during  the  following  year. 

CHARLES  III.,  the  Simple  (879-929),  king  of  France, 
was  a  posthumous  son  of  Loms  the  Stammerer.  On  the 
deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  887,  he  was  excluded 
from  the  throne  by  his  youth;  but  during  the  reign  of 
Eudes,  who  had  succeeded  Charles,  he  obtained  the  alUanoo 
of  the  emperor,  and  forced  the  former  to  cede  Keustria. 
In  898,  by  tly^  death  of  lus  rival  he  obtained  possession  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  His  most  important  act  was  the  treaty 
which  he  made  with  the  Normans  in  911.  They  wera 
baptised;  the  territory  which  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  duchy  of  Normandy  was  ceded  to  them  ;  and  theit 
chief,  Rollo,  married  the  sister  of  the  king,  and  was 
created  duke.  In  922  the  barons,  jealous  of  the  growth  of 
the  royal  authority,  rebelled  and  elected  Robert,  brother 
of  the  late  king,  in  place  of  Charles.  Robert  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Soissons  by  Charles's  own  hand,  but  the 
victory  remained  with  his  party,  who  elected  Raoul,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  king.  In  his  extremity  Charles  trusted  him- 
self to  Herbert^  count  of  YermandoiB,  who  deceived  him, 
and  threw  him  into  confinement  Released  by  his  old 
enemy,  Raoul,  he  died  at  Peronne  in  929. 

CHARLES  IV.,  the  Fair  (1294-1328),  king  of  France 
and  Navarre,  was  the  third  son  of  Philip  the  Fair.  In 
1322  he  succeeded  his  brother  Philip  Y.  on  the  throne 
of  France  and  Navarre.  The  chief  aim  of  his  domestic 
policy  was  to  free  4he  countiy  ^m  the  Lombards  and 
from  the  exactions  of  ihe  barons  and  the  judges  ;  and  he 
did  something  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Jews.  He 
assisted  his  sister  Isabella  in  her  contest  with  her  husband, 
Edward  IL  of  England.  In  1325,  being  supported  by 
the  Pope,  Charies  sought  the  imperial  crown,  but  without 
the  leasE  success. 

CHARLES  V.  (1337-1380),  king  of  France,  bom  in 
1337,  was  the  eon  of  John  II.  His  physical  weakness, 
precluding  him  from  the  usual  ambitions  of  his  rank,  led 
him  to  cultivate  the  taste  for  literature  and  the  political 
ability  which  gained  for  him  the  title  of  "  the  Wise." 
From  the  age  of  nineteen  to  that  of  twenty-three,  during  the 
exile  of  his  father,  a  period  of  great  disturbance  and 
difficulty,  he  ruled  as  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  The  first 
States-Qencrai  which  he  summoned,  led  by  Stephen  lilarccl, 
president  of  the  tiera-^tat,  and  Robert  le  Coq,  prwidcnt  of 
the  clergy,  refused  to  raise  levies  or  subsidiea,  and 
demanded,  first,  the  trial  before  judges  nominated  by 
themselves  of  the  ministors  of  justice  and  of  finance,  whom 
they  accused  of  corruption ;  secondly,  the  establishment  of 
a  council  chosen  from  the  three  chimibers  to  be  consulted 
in  all  cases  by  the  dauphin ;  and  lastly,  the  release  of  the 
king-  of  Navarre.  Ivext  year  (1367)  they  were  equally 
determined ;  they  forced  the  dauphin  to  give  his  absent  to  an 
ordinance  which  greatly  extended  the  authority  of  the  States, 
and  the  commisjion  appelated  to  carry  it  out  ruled  for 
some  time  with  dictatorial  power.  The  authority  of  Marcel 
also  was  euch  that  he  was  bold  enough  to  enter  the  palace 
of  the  dauphin,  and  slay  two  of  his  chief  officora, — the 
marshab  of  Champagne  and  Normandy,  At  the  came 
time  another  enemy,  Charies,  the  king  of  Navarre,  was 
enjoying  unbounded  popularity  among  3ie  people  of  Paris, 
and  maintaining  their  cauca.  France,  indeed,  seemed  ripe 
for  revolution,  for  its  condition  was  wretched  in  the 
extreme.  The  heartless  ravagc3  of  the  English,  of  the  free 
companies,  and  of  the  French  nobles  themselves  had  laid 
waste  the  country,  and  maddened  the  peasantry  till,  nnder 
the  dame  of  La  JacqverUf  they  burst  into  hideous  revolts, 
in  which  they  committed  the  most  brutal  outrages  against 
the  hated  nobilitv.     Bat  after  a  few  months,  by  the  assaa* 
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fiinatioQ  of  Marcel,  and  the  rapport  of  the  nobleu  and  of  the 
proviQcial  States,  Cliarles  regained  the  supremacy.  When 
he  again  appealed  to  the  Statee-Qeneral,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  rejection  of  the  ruinous  treaty  of  London,  which  John 
had  signed  in  his  eagerness  to  procure  his  own  release,  he 
also  receiTed  from  them  troops  and  money  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  Hcardy.  But  he  never  again  convoked  them,  ex- 
cept on  one  occasion  (in  1369),  when  they  are  said  to  have 
proved  extremely  aubnussive.  Erer  after  he  had  recourse 
to  assemblies  of  notables,  or  to  the  provincial  States,  which 
never  ventured  to  offer  him  serious  opposition. 

From  1360  to  1364  John,  ransomed  by  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny,  ruled  in  person ;  but  in  the  latter  year,  to  save 
his  honour,  he  returned  to  London,  and  in  April  he  died 
there,  leaving  the  crown  to  Charlea 

Charles  at  once  set  himself  vigorously  to  the  task  of 
binding  up  the  wounds  of  the  kingdom,  and  preparing  to 
expel  the  English.  He  employed  Duguesclin,  an  able 
soldier  of  Brittany,  to  lead  30,000  men  of  the  free  com- 
panies into  Spain,  and  to  set  Henry  of  Transtamare 
upon  the  thronei  Thus  he  not  only  freed  the  country 
from  a  grievous  scourge,  but  also  obtained  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Spanish  king.  He  had  already  made  alliances 
with  the  king  of  Castile,  with  the  count  of  Flanders, 
with  Scotland,  and  even  with  Charles  of  Navarre;  and 
after  having  carefully  fortified  the  principal  towns,  he 
provoked  a  renewal  of  the  war  with  England.  The  wise 
policy  on  which  he  had  resolved  was  carri.ed  out  with  great 
firmness.  Pitched  battles  were  avoided,  and  the  enemy, 
being  repulsed  by  the  towns,  had  nothing  left  but  to  ravage 
the  country,  with  the  result  of  deepening  the  hatred  of  the 
people.  The  Bretons  were  gained  over,  and  soon  all  the 
land  to  the  north  of  the  Qaronne  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
English  (1373).  In  1380  the  conquest  of  Quienne  by 
the  Fiench  left  them  only  Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  Brest,  and 
Calais. 

At  the  same  time  Charles  erushed  his  other  great  enemy, 
the  king  of  Navarre.  After  accusing  him  of  various  plots 
against  himself  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  he 
took  his  two  sons  as  hostages,  executed  two  of  his  ministers, 
and  raised  up  enemies  against  him  who  seiEed  great  part 
of  his  territory,  and  forced  him  to  give  up  twenty  places  as 
security  for  peace. 

But  Charles's  last  aggressive  attempt  was  not  equally 
successful  He  summoned  the  duke  of  Brittany  before 
him,  and  when  he  failed  to  appear,  declared  his  dukedom 
confiscated  to  the  crown.  The  result,  however,  was  that  the 
people  recalled  the  duke,  who  had  previously  been  banished, 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  England  While  affairs  were 
in  this  condition  Charles  died  at  Yincennes,  on  the  16th 
September  1380. 

His  reign  had  left  many  important  results.  The  country 
had  been  freed  for  a  tim&— though,  unfortunately,  only 
for  a  time — from  its  two  great  scourges,  the  free  companies 
and  the  English.  The  residence  of  a  pope  at  Avignon 
under  the  influence  of  the  king  tended  to  make  the 
Qallican  Chi|rch  more  independent.  The  privileges  of  the 
nobility  were  somewhat  invaded  by  Charles's  favour  to  the 
burgesses  of  Paris.  Something  was  done  to  increase  the 
purity  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  parliament 
of  Paris  was  allowed  to  become  self-elective, — a  reform 
which,  however,  was  only  temporary,  a  retrogressive  change 
being  made  under  Charles  YII.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
States-General  were  silenced ;  the  personal  power  of  the  kbg 
vas  increased ;  and  the  weight  of  taxes,  often  from  their 
nature  pecnliarly  oppressive,  was  greatly  multiplied,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  grievous  war  expenses,  Charles  set  no 
limit  to  the  free  indulgence  of  his  tastes.  He  left  several 
costly  specimens  of  the  expensive  art  of  architecture, 
includnig  the  splendid   palace   of   Saint  Paul  and  the 


strong  walls  of  the  Bastille  |  and  he  distiDguifihed  hiBh 
self  still  more  honourably  by  founding  the  royal  library  at 
Paris. 

See  Froiasart,  Roy*i  Eiidoin  tU  CharUi  F.  aBiS),  and  Thi 
ChronicU  of  Si  Denis, 

CHAKLES  YL  (1368-1422),  king  of  France,  was  the 
son  of  Charles  Y.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1380,  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  The  treasure  left  him  by  his  father  was  at 
once  seized  by  his  four  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Bur- 
gundy, Aig'on,  and  Bourbon,  whose  tyranny  and  rapa- 
city aroused  a  general  rebellion  throughout  France.  It 
gained  the  supremacy  in  Paria  (where  the  insurgents,  from 
the  weapon  with  which  they  armed  themselves,  took  the 
name  of  MailloHut),  in  Bouen,  and  in  many  other  French 
towns,  and  also  in  the  Flemish  cities,  of  which  the 
foremost  was  Qhent,  now  led  by  Philip  van  Artevelde. 
At  first  the  union  of  the  popular  parties  in  the  Tarioua 
towns  was  successful  against  the  nobility,  but  in  1382 
the  latter  won  a  great  victory  at  Roosebeke,  in  which 
Artevelde  was  killed,  and  after  which  many  of  the  rebela 
were  punished  by  death  or  by  heavy  fines.  In  1385 
immense  and  oobtly  preparations  were  made  for  an  in- 
vasion of  England,  in  which  the  king  was  to  take  part 
in  person,  but  on  account  of  various  obatadee,  over 
which  *he  had  not  sufficient  resolution  to  triumph, 
nothing  was  done.  In  1388,  with  the  advice  and  support 
of  the  cardinal  of  I<aon,  Charles,  who  had  six  years  before 
reached  the  age  fixed  for  his  majority  by  hJB  ^ther,  threw 
off  the  control  of  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Beiry  and 
Burgundy.  But  in  1392,  on  his  march  against  the  duke 
of  Brittany,  who  had  seized  and  then  attempted  to  asaa^ 
sinate  the  constable,  De  Clisson,  the  appearance  of  a  rougji' 
looking  man,  who  declared  that  the  king  was  betrayed,  ao 
affected  him  that,  in  a  fit  of  madness,  he  killed  four  ai  his 
attendants,  and  was  for  some  time  after  insane.  During 
the  next  year  another  accident,  by  which  he  was  nearly 
burnt  to  death,  brought  on  a  second  fit,  from  whid^  lie 
never  completely  recovered.  By  these  unfortunate  eventa 
a  field  was  opened  for  the  ambition  of  tiie  dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Orleans.  The  latter  first  obtained  the 
government ;  but  the  forqier,  John  Sana  Peur,  as  chunpioQ 
of  the  people  of  Paris,  gradually  became  so  powerful  that^ 
in  1407,  he  ventured  to  assassinate  his  rival  and  allow  the 
mob  to  massacre  his  adherents.  But  a  confederacy  was 
formed  against  him,  the  duke  of  Orleans  who  succeeded 
his  victim  being  joined  by  the  dukes  of  Beny,  Bourbon, 
and  Brittany,  and  the  powerful  and  able  count  of  Armag- 
nac.  The  Parisians  opened  their  gates  to  the  Armagnaos 
(as  the  party  was  now  called),  but  they  in  turn  treated  Pbiia 
as  if  it  had  been  a  hostile  city  conquered  by  forc«;  lo 
1415  Henry  Y.  of  England,  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny  being  refused,  landed  in  France,  and  gained  the 
victory  of  Agincourt  In  1418  the  gates  of  Paris  were 
opened  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  another  massacre  of 
the  Vrmagnacs  took  place.  Famine  and  plague  carried  off 
thousands  of  others.  Charles  died,  deprived  of  almoet 
every  sign  of  royal  dignity,  in  1422. 

See  The  Chronicle  of  St  Denis^  Monstrelet,  Jav^nal  des  UniB^ 
Le  Labonreur,  De  Choiay,  Saint-Romy. 

CHARLES  YIL  (1403-1461),  king  of  Fiance,  the  eon 
of  Charles  YL,  was  betrothed  at  ten  to  Mary  of  Ai^joii, 
daughter  of  I^uis,  king  of  Sicily,  whom  he  married  nine 
years  after.  He  became  danphin  at  the  age  of  thirteen ;. 
and  while  only  fourteen,  on  account  of  the  insanity  of  hie 
father,  he  held  the  position  of  lord-lieutenant  of  the  kiiig>> 
dom.  At  first  the  strong  hand  of  Bernard  of  Annagnec, 
the  constable,  guided  the  government ;  but  the  trinmpli  of 
the  Armagnacs,  crovmed  by  the  murder  of  John  of  Burgondj 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  dauphin,  brought  the  moat 
serious  trouble  upon  France.     Aided  by  the  BurgundiaB^ 
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the  Eoj^ish  foon  gained  a  mastery  so  complete  tliat  in  1420 
tiie  treaty  of  Troyee  conferred  tiie  eaccession  upon  their 
king,  Henry  Y.,  who  had  married  Catherine,  the  daughter 
of  diaries  YL  In  August  1 422,  however,  Henry  died,  and 
Chtiles  YI.  a  few  weeks  after.  Bedford  became  English 
regent  of  France;  and  the  ability  of  his  adminbtration 
resisted  all  hostile  attempts.  The  defeats  of  the  French  at 
OeTant  (1423)  and  Yemeuil  (1424)  were  disastrous,  and 
&eir  successes  were  few  and  unimportant  It  was  plain 
that  Charles,  intent  upon  nothing  but  a  round  of  frirolous 
disBipation,  would  never  effect  the  independence  of  the 
eoontry.  Though  he  was  capable  of  being  roused  to  energy^ 
tlie  w^Jmess  of  his  character  was  conspicuous.  He  was 
dependent  upon  a  succession  of  adyisers,  which  included 
both  tl^  worst  and  the  greatest  men  and  women  of  his 
day.  No  king  was  ever  cursed  by  more  worthless  favourites 
than  Charles  during  his  youth,  and  no  French  court  was 
BTer  in  a  state  of  more  miserable  anarchy  than  that  of  the 
first  years  of  his  reign;  but  jret  to  none  could  the  title 
of "  Well-Served  *  have  been  more  fitly  applied,  for  none 
bss  borrowed  more  undeserved  glory  from  the  great  men 
who  surrounded  him.  Favourite  et  first  n^idly  followed 
IsTourite, — ^Tannegui  Ddchatel,  the  lawyer  Louvet,  Pierre 
de  Giao,  the  haughty  Lecamus  de  Beaulieu,  and  La  Trd- 
moaille. 

But  France  was  not  entirely  left  to  these  selfish  courtiers. 
k  national  spirit  was  rising,  and  she  possessed  many  bold 
•oldlers  who  were  willing  to  fight  her  battles.  The  con- 
stable Ricbemont,  though  violent,  and  though  he  unfor- 
tunately laboured  under  a  superstitious  terror  of  heresy 
•ad  sorcery,  was  honest  and  capable.  Under  him  fought 
Dmiois  the  bastard  of  Orleans,  La  Hire,  Xaintrailles, 
Br^  Jean  and  Qaspard  Bureau,  and  the  three  brothers 
Ohabannes.  But  the  greatest  impulse  was  giyen  to  the 
French  arms  by  the  noble  country  maiden,  Joan  of  Arc, 
who,  after  placing  the  king  firmly  on  the  throne,  received 
from  him  as  reward  nothmg  but  jealousy  and  the  most 
heartless  desertion  (see  Joan  or  Abo).  The  benefit  which 
she  wrought  for  France  did  not  end  with  her  lifei  The 
English  were  still  forced  to  give  way.  In  1436,  by  the 
treaty  of  Arras,  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy  broke  with 
them,  and  jomed  the  Freneh ;  the  death  of  Bedford  in 
tiie  same  year  left  them  no  chance  of  rallying;  and  soon 
Paris  received  its  rightful  soveveign. 

In  the  meantime  a  great  change  had  come  over  the  court 
and  the  king.  Charles  had  fallen  into  better  hands.  A 
most  beneficial  influence  has  been  ascribed  to  Yolando  of 
Aragon,  his  mother-in-law,  Isabel  of  Lorraine,  his  sister-in- 
kw,  and  Agnes  Sorel,  his  mistress.  And,  more  important 
atin,  a  great  revolution  had  taken  place  m  the  royal  council, 
a  large  part  of  which  now  consisted,  not  of  nobles,  but  of 
eommoners.  TIte  greatest  of  thebe  was  Jacques  Coeur,  who, 
having  amassed  a  vast  fortune  by  financial  speculations  and 
commerce,  had  become  the  argenUer  of  the  king,  and  gradu- 
ally acquired  power  in  all  the  branches  of  administration. 
Burrounded  by  men  of  energy  and  patriotism,  Charles's 
&cQe  nature  reflected  both  these  virtues,  and  he  appeared 
m  the  battle-field  among  his  troops.  Normandy  was  re- 
covered by  Dunois  and  Richemont  (1449);  the  English 
were  driven  out  of  Quienne;  and  in  1453  there  remained 
to  them  nothing  but  the  single  fortress  of  Calais.  Among 
tiie  other  important  events  that  had  meanwhile  taken 
place  may  be  mentioned  the  ratification  in  1438  of  the 
"ftagmatio  Sanction,''  and  extensive  army  reforms  whereby 
both  privates  and  officers  became  immediately  dependent 
upon  the  sovereign,. 

In  1460  Agnes  Sorel  died  Soon  after,  and  in  connec- 
tioQ  with  her  death,  occurred  Charles's  second  great  act  of 
Ingratitude.  Jacques  Coeur,  by  aid  of  whose  abilities  and 
Boney  much  of  the  success  of  the  reign  had  been  achieved^ 


was  accused  of  intrigues  with  the  dauphin,  and  charged 
with  poisoning  Agnes  at  his  instigation.  He  cleared  him- 
self of  theee  charges,  but  others  were  immediately  substi- 
tuted,  which,  so  far  as  they  were  true,  afford  no  excuse  for 
Charles.  He  was  condemned  to  death ;  and  though  hia 
life  was  spared,  his  property  was  confis^ted,  and  himself 
banished  from  the  country  (1453). 

Towards  the  dose  of  Charles's  life  his  condition  became 
even  more  scandalous  and  wretched  than  it  had  been  in  the 
troublous  times  of  his  youth.  With  the  death  of  Agnes 
all  show  of  dignity  and  decency  was  cast  aside,  and  the 
king  at  length  died,  the  miserable  victim  of  his  own  faults. 
Bitter  ill  feeling  had  arisen  between  him  and  the  dauphin ; 
the  latter  had  'fled ;  his  father's  repeated  entreaties  could 
not  induce  him  to  return;  and  Charles,  iiuane  through 
his  fear  that  his  son  would  seek  to  get  rid  of  him  by  means 
of  poison,  refused  to  eat,  and  on  Uie  22d  July  1461  died 
at  Mehun  of  starvation. 

During  this  reign  there  had  taken  place  three  events  of 
the  first  importance  to  France, — the  expulsion  of  the 
English  and  of  the  free  companies,  tiie  establishment  of 
a  standing  army,  supported  by  a  large  permanent  tax, 
and  the  enactment  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Besides 
these,  the  university  of  Paris  has  been  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament^  and  other  reforms,  such  as 
the  shortening  of  the  legal  processes^  and  the  strict  prohibi* 
tion  of  all  presents  to  members  of  the  court,  had' been 
effected.  In  case  of  vacancies  it  was  decreed  that  the 
Parliament  should  nominate  two  or  three  persons,  from 
whom  the  king  should  select  ona  The  Court  of  Aids  was 
also  instituted,  to  decide  all  cases  connected  with  the 
levying  of  taxes ;  but  its  constitution  was  extremely  faulty^ 
as  it  gave  to  the  same  persons,  vis.,  the  treasurers,  the 
power  of  extortion  and  of  trymg  for  extortion. 

See  Yallet  de  Yiriville,  Charles  VII.  tt  ton  ipoqut  (1893-I0*  *nd 
CUment,  Jacques  Casur  tt  Charles  7IL  (1878)'. 

CHARLES  Vin.  (1470-1498),  king  of  France,  bora 
in  1470,  succeeded  in  1483  to  the  power  acquired  by  the 
astute  policy  of  his  father  Louis  XL  His  sister,  Anne  of 
Beaujeu,  though  only  twenty-two,  by  the  firmness  and 
craft  which  she  inherited  from  her  father,  gained  the 
supreme  authority  as  regent  She  was  oppoMd  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans  and  Count  Dubois,  who  were  supported 
by  the  duke  of  Brittany  and  the  emperor  Maximilian ;  but 
DuDois  was  defeated  in  Quienne;  end  in  the  battle  of 
St  Aubin  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  routed  and  taken 
prisoner.  One  important  internal  reform  took  place  under 
the  government' of  Anne, — a  change  was  made  in  the  mode 
of  election  of  the  States-Qener^  In  the  first  place, 
members  were  no  longer  called  as  feudatories  of  the  king, 
even  barons  and  bishops  appearing  not  by  right  of  title 
but  as  representatives  of  the  gentiy  and  the  ^ergy;  and 
secondly,  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  the  tiers-^tat 
was  given  even  to  the  peasantry.  In  1490  Anne's  authority 
came  to  an  end,  for  the  king  released  Orleaiis,  and  entered 
into  the  most  familiar  friendship  with  him,  and  also  took 
Dunois  as  his  chief  adviser;  Under  his  influence  he  broke 
off  the  contract  of  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Maxi- 
milian, and  took  as  his  wife  Anne  of  Brittany,  to  whom 
Maximilian  had  been*  betrothed.  In  consequence  a  war 
broke  out,  in  which  England  and  Spain  took  part  against 
France ;  but  Henry  VIL  was  bought  off  by  a  gift  of 
money,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Senlis,  Spain  was  persuaded 
to  make  peace  by  the  surrender  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne, 
and  Maximilian  by  the  restoration  of  Franche-Comt^  and 
Artois. 

Charles  was  now  at  liberty  to  attempt  the  realixation  of 
his  drieam  of  founding  an  Extern  empire.  His  father  had 
purchased  the  claim  of  the  House  of'Aigou  to  the  throne 
of  Naples,  and  he  himself  bought  the  title  of  Andrew 
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rd»ologii8,  the  nepliew  of  the  emperor  o£  Constantinople. 
Having  made  a  treaty  with  the  Pope,  Charles  in  1495 
entered  Naples  onresisted.  Bat  he  showed  no  favour  to 
the  Neapolitan  nobility,  and  gave  all  ioffices  to  his  own 
soldiers.  In  consequence  mndi  discontent  arose,  and  a 
lesgne  was  formed  mlnst  him  by  the  Tope,  the  emperor, 
Spain,  and  Venice.  With  5000  men  he  defeated  at  Fomova 
an  army  greatly  o^tnnmbering  his  own ;  but  the  victory 
merely  enabled  him*  to  reach  France.  Naples  soon  f eU  into 
the  hands  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain;  and  Charles  died  at 
Amboise,  through  sn  accident,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
before  he  coold  carry  oat  his  intentioii  of  retonung  to  Italy 
(U93) 

CHARLES  IX.  (1550>1574),  king  of  Fiance,  was  the 
second  son  of  Henry  IL  and  Catherine  de^  Medici  At  the 
age  of  ten  he  sacceeded  his  brother  Francis  IL  His  mother 
became  regent,  and  Anthony  of  Navarre  lieatenant  of  the 
kingdom.  Daring  Charles's  youth  there  was  fierce  and 
eoatinoal  war  between  the  Hugaenots^  under  CoDd6  and 
Coligny,  and  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  adherents.  In  tiie 
second  period  of  the  contest  Catherine  opposed  the  former 
party ;  but  in  1570  Charles,  declaring  himself  convinced 
that  conformity  in  religion  is  impossible,  and  avowedly 
acting  on  his  own  judgment  and  in  opposition  to  his 
mother,  brought  about  a  recondliation  with  the  Huguenots. 
His  sister  was  married  to  the  young  Huguenot  king  of 
Navarre,  Charlee  protesting  that  their  union  should  not  be 
prevented  even  by  the  Pope  Admiral  Coligny  was  received 
into  familiar  friendship,  made  one  of  the  council,  and  treated 
as  the  chief  advisor  of  the  king,  i^iile  on  the  attempt  to 
assassinate  him  Charles  expressed  deep  regret  and  an  earnest 
intention  to  punish  the  crime.  His  sincerity  in  this  course 
of  conduct  has  been  questioned ;  we  are  reminded  that  he 
was  neither  scrupulous  nor  merdful,  and  it  is  said  that 
his  restless  and  apparently  open  manner  concealed  a  long- 
conceived  and  terrible  traachery.  According  to  another 
and  more  probable-account,  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
plots  of  his  mother  till  their  fulfilment  was  almost  at  hand, 
and  it  was  on.  the  ground  that  the  Huguenots  were  conspi]^ 
Jng  against  the  throne  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  not  to 
interfere  in  preventing  the  massacre  of  St  BarUiolomew's 
day  1572i  His  consent  was  wrung  from  him,  it  is  said, 
in  an  agony  of  passion,  and  the  memory  of  the  event 
tortured  him  till  his  deaUi,  which  occurred  at  '^^cennes 
only  two  years  later.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  con- 
aenc  was  given,  for  next  day  he  avowed  the  act,  declarmg 
that  it  had  proved  necessary  in  order  to  check  a  dangerous 
rebellion*  Charles  left  a  work  on  hunting,  entitled  La 
Chasse  EoyaU,  an  edition  of  whicb,  publiMied  in  1857, 
contains  also  several  poems  by  him. 

ContcmporaiT  accounts* of  this  reign  were  published  by  Des 
Portea,  Sointe-Foy,  and  Favier  in  1674,  the  7«iar  of  Charles's  death, 
and  by  Yarillos  In  1584 

CHABLES  X  (1757-1836),  king  of  France,  a  younger 
brother  of  Louis-  XVL,  known  before  his  accession  as 
Charles  Philippe^  Count  of  Artois,  was  bom  in  1757  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  married  Maria  Theresa  of  Savoy. 
His  youth  was  passed  in  a  coarse  of  scandalous  dissipa- 
tion; but  for  a  short  time  he  joined  the  French  army 
at  Qilnraltar,  and  during  the  disturbances  immediately 
prior  to  the  Revolution  he  took  a  minor  part  in  politics. 
In  July  1789  he  left  France,  and  visited  several  of  the 
European  courts^  in  order  to  procure  assistance  for  the 
royalist  cause  On  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL,  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Monsieur,  and  in  the  campaign  of 
1792  he  command^  a  regiment  of  French  gentlemen ;  but 
fax  Februarv  1793  he  retired  to  Russia,  where  he  was 
warmly  welcomad  by  Catherine.  In  August  1795  he 
Ud  ati  expedition,  fitted  out  by  the  English,  to  assist  the 
rofolt  in  Ia  Vendee  bat  he  displayed  fio  energy,  and 
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effected  nothing.  Retiring  after  this  to  England,  he  re- 
sided for  a  time  at  Holyrood  Palace,  and  afterwards  with 
his  brother  Louis  at  HartwelL  In  April  1814  he  was 
cordially  welcomed  back  to  Paria  by  the  Provisional 
Qovemment.  Daring  the  reign  of  his  brother,  Louis 
XVnL,  ha  was  the  leader  of  the  extreme  royalist  party, 
who  aimed  at  bringing  back  the  state  of  affairs  whidi  haid 
exicted  before  the  Revolution ;  and  on  succeeding  to  tho 
throne  in  September  1824  he  continued  to  foUow  the  same 
policy.  His  frequent  appearances  in  public,  and  the  dignity 
of  his  address,  at  first  awoke  considerable  enthusiasm; 
bntlus  popularity  was  brief.  M.  Yill^le,  who  had  already 
directed  the  government  for  some  time,  continued  to  be 
chief  minister.  A  bill  was  passed  by  which  a  thousand 
milh'nns  of  francs  were  devoted  to  recompense  the  losses  of 
the  emigrte  (March  1825);  The  Jesuits  wera^  it  was 
believed,  eocouiagcd  to  return  to  France.  Severe  laws 
were  made  against  sacrilege,  death  being  assigned  as  the 
penalty  for  theft  f fom  consecrated  ground,  and  prof anatioa 
of  the  consecrated  elements  being  regarded  aa  a  crimo 
equal  to  parricide;  and  the  censoriiiip  of  the  press,  which 
he  had  abolished  at  his  accession,  was  re-imposed.  At- 
length,  in  Janpary  1828,  Charles  made  a  compromise  by 
repkcing  the  unpopular  ministry  of  Villus  by  a  ministrj 
h^Mied  by  the  Marquis  of  Martignaa  But  the  change 
was  temporary ;  soon  after  he  called  to  the  head  of  affairs 
Prince  Polignac,  *a  personal  friend,  whose  views  exactly 
coincided  with  his  own,  and  the  dioice  of  whom  conse- 
quently aroused  the  deepeet  dissatisfaction.  But  CSiarlee 
refused  to  give  way,  and  the  address  of  the  Chambers 
requesting  the  diunissal  of  the  prince  was  answered 
with  a  dissolution.  His  foreign  policy,  meanwhile,  was 
popular,  for  his  troops  gave  assistance  to  Qreece  and 
conquered  Algien.  But  this  could  not  save  a  king  who  so 
little  understood  the  temper  of  his  people.  On  Uie  25th 
June  1830  he  issued  ordinances,  of  which  one  forbade 
the  publication  of  any  periodical  without  Government 
permission,  another  dissolved  the  new  House  6t  Deputies 
which  had  not  yet  n^e^  and  a  third  placed  the  elections 
under  the  power  of  the  prefects.  This  excited  a  spirit  oC  * 
resiBtanct>  which  spread  rapidly  through  Paris ;  barricades 
were  thrown  up;  the  troops  were  repulsed;  and  in  three  days 
the  revolution  was  completed,  Charles  meantime  doing 
absolutely  nothing.  At  length  he  recalled  his  edicts;  and  he 
afterwards  resigned  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  duke  of 
Bordeaux.  But  all  was  now  in  vain.  Louis  Philippe  was 
elected  king ;  and  Charles  retreated  from  St  Cloud  toTrianoiiy 
from  Trianon  to  Rambouillet,  and  finally  returned  to  Holy- 
rood,  where  he  lived  four  years.  He  died  at  Gorts  in  lC36w 
The  dose  ol  his  life  was  spent  in  religious  austerities^ 
which  were  intended  to  atone  for  his  former  dissoluteneaa. 

CHARLES  L,  emperor.    See  CHARLTSMiOKB. 

CHARLES  IL,  emperor.     See  Chables  L  of  Fhmea 

CHARLES  m.,  emperor.    See  Chables  IL  of  France. 

CHARLES  lY.  (1316-1378),  emperor  of  the  Romans^ 
was  the  son  of  John  of  Luxembourg,  king  of  Bohemia.  As 
a  child  he  spent  J^^e  years  at  Pkiris,  but  at  the  age  of  twelve 
he  returned  to  his  father^  court  While  only  sixteen  he 
was  i4)point6d  viceroy  of  Italy,— a  post  of  the  {jreatcst 
difficulty,  from  which  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  obliged 
to  retire.  He  next  took  part  in  the  Corinthian  war  against 
the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  great  enemy  of  the 
Pope.  In  1346,  on  the  death  of  his  father  at  Cr6cy,  he 
beoime  king  of  Bohemia;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  emperor  in  pkce  of  Louis,  through  the  influence  of 
Pope  Clement  YL  But  Charles  only  gained  this  dignily 
at  the  cost  of  many  humOiating  concessions,  which  made 
him  ^pear  the  mere  tool  of  the  Pope  and  robbed  him  cf 
the  respect  of  the  electors.  On  the  death  of  Louis  in  the 
next  year,  they  refused  to  recognise  him,  and  choae  fizBl 
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Edward  IH  of  EngUnd,  then  the  Marquis  of  Mcisson,  and 
lastly,  when  both  of  these  refused  the  honour,  Count 
Qiinther  of  Bchwarzburg.  On  the  death  of  the  last,  how- 
ever (an  event  which  he  was  accused  of  having  accelerated 
by  poison),  Charles,  who  had  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
the  Elector  Palatine,  and  given  his  own  daughter,  with 
l^rol  as  dowry,  to  the  duke  of  Austria,  was  unanimously^ 
elected.  He  devoted  all  his  care  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
himself  and  his  family ;  and  the  government  of  the  empire 
was  very  negligently  admioisteiBd.  In  1354  he  visited 
Italy,  ami  was  crowned  at  Milan,  Bome,  and  Ostia ;  but  he 
received  many  indignities,  being,  for  example,  refused 
entranoe  to  several  dtiea,  and  only  allowed  to  remain  at 
Bome  a  single  day.  He  was  obliged  to  confirm  the 
Yiscontis  in  their  usurpation ;  and  he  left  the  country,  after 
amassing  a  large  sum  of  money, — a  mockery  to  both  Quelf 
and  Qhibelline.  As  third  wife  Charles  took  the  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Janer,  to  whoee  dukedom  he  hoped  thus  to 
obtain  the  wicceasion.  He  also  added  Brandenburg,  Silesia, 
and  Lower  Lnsatia  to  the  poesessions  of  the  House  of 
Lazembourg ;  and  he  obtained  from  the  electors,  by  means 
of  large  b]S)e8,  the  recognition  of  Wenceslas  as  his  suo- 
eessor.  He  aUowed  the  empire  meanwhile  to  be  overrun 
If  banditti^  and  he  only  once  took  up  arms.  This  was  at 
the  call  of  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  was  always  submissive ; 
hot  even  on  this  occasion  he  allowed  himself  to  be  bought 
off  by  bis  adversaries,  the  tyrannous  Yiscontis  The  only 
hnportant  measure  which  he  effected  uras  the  publication  of 
tiie  Golden  Bull  (1356),  which  determined  Uie  method  of 
election  for  the  dignity  of  emperor.  It  decreed  that  the 
somber  of  the  electors  should  be  seven : — three  eoolesiasti- 
esl,  vi&y  thoee  of  Mayence,  Cologne,  and  Tr^vee ;  and  four 
aeenkr,  viz.,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  (I!ount  Palatine^  the 
duke  ol  Saxony,  and  the  maigrave  of  Brandenburg.  Hie 
fa'ng  of  the  Romans,  and  future  emperor,  was  to  be  elected 
by  the  minority  in  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Frankfort  The 
Pope  thus  lost  all  influence  over  elections ;  and  to  escape 
his  anger  Charles  granted  him  a  tithe  cl  all  ecdesiastioed 
Incomes,  together  with  some  other  concessions.  Charles 
died  at  Prague  in  1378,  having  immensely  enriched  the 
house  of  Luxembourg,  but  leaving  the  empire  greatly  the 
wofse  for  his  reign. 

Bee  OroKhien,  i>i  OonmuHoiiibui  Oaroti  tV.  (1617) ;  BOnniget, 
fltadUdUf  iM  Jkut$ek*n  £aiserthum$  im  U  Ja^rhundtH  (lUl)  : ' 
SDd  Pebd,  OeaeMAU  Kaimr  KarU  IF,  (1780X 

CHARLES  y.  (1500-1558),  emperor,  the  ablest  and 
meet  powerful  monarch  of  the  16th  century,  was  bom  at 
Ghent,  February  24^  1500.  He  was  the  converging 
point  and  heir  of  four  great  royal  lines,  which  had  become 
mdted  by  a  series  of  fortunate  matrimonial  alliances.  His 
faAer  was  Philip  of  Austria,  who  being  the  son  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  and  of  Mary,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  transmitted  to  him  Sie  posses- 
sion of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  Austria,  as  well  as  a  solid  claim  to  the  imperial  crown 
of  Ctermany  at  the  next  election.  His  mother  was  Joanna, 
second  dau^ter,  and  finally  heiress,  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  and  IsabelU^  of  C!astile,  joint  iiilers  of  Spain,  who 
handed  down  to  their  grandson  the  united  monarchy, 
increased  by  the  conquest,  of  Granada  in  1492,  by  the 
addition  of  the  two  Sicilies  in  1504,  by  the  annexation  of 
the  southern  part  of  Navarre  in  1512,  and  by  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World.  Seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  any  one  been  bom  to  such  vast  possessions  and 
to  such  weighty  responsibilities.  He  feu  heir  to  the 
Nethflvlands  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1506,  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  and  Naples  on  the  death  of  lus  grandfather 
Ferdinand  in  1516,  and  to  the  archdukedom  of  Austria  on 
the  death  of  his  grandfather  Mazimilian  in  1519.  Before 
the  future  emperor  was  bora,  Columbus  had  been  discover- 


ing for  him  territories  of  unlimited  extent  and  fabulous 
w^th  beyond  the  pillars  of  Horculea  When  he  was  only 
fifteen  years  of  age  the  first  European  saw  the  Padfio 
Ocean;  and  while  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  and  Bar^ 
barossa  was  being  placed  on  his  head  at  Aix-la-CSiapelley 
Magellan  was  prosecuting  the  great  voyage  which  was  to 
result  in  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  and  Cortes 
was  engaged  in  the  arduous  conquest  of  Mexico.  Ere  ho 
had  been  twenty  years  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  Pizarro  had 
completed  the  conquest  of  Peru.  This  was  not  all  It 
must  be  remembered  that  two  at  least  of  the  countries  ho 
vras  destined  to  rule  were  approaching  the  very  highest 
point  of  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  material  development; 
llie  ingenious  and  energetic  population  of  ihe  Netherlands 
were  carrying  industry  to  a  pitdi  till  that  time  unexampled 
in  tiie  history  of  the  world,  while  the  vast  wealth  thej 
accumulated  could  in  the  hands  of  a  politic  raler  become 
an  almoet  exhaustless  source  of  revenue.  It  was  the  heroio 
period  in  the  histoiy  of  Spain,  the  period  of  final  victory 
over  the  Moors,  and  of  the  romantic  conquest  of  a  new 
world,  when  rdigious  and  military  enthusiasm  elevated 
the  national  character  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner ;  in 
war,  diplomacy,  and  government  the  pre-eminence  of  tha 
Spaniards  was  acknowledged  and  dreaded.  In  fact,  the 
material  wealth  of  great  countries  and  the  genius  necessary 
to  form  it  and  to  guide  it  were  available  to  an  extent 
which  has  seldom  h&ea  snrpassed. 

On  to  1517,  when  he  went  to  enter  upon  the  government 
of  Spain,  Charles  lived  in  the  Netherlands.  He  was 
carefully  educated,  though  his  tastes  attracted  him  more  ta 
the  active  exercLses  of  the  chase  and  of  the  tilting  ground 
than  to  the  dry  and  pedantio  learning  of  the  time. 
WUliam  of  Croy,  Lord  of  C!hi6vres,  was  appointed  to 
superintend  his  education,  while  under  him  Adrian  of 
Utrecht^  afterwards  Pope  by  the  name  of  Adrian  VI.,  was 
the  teacher  of  the  young  prince.  The  latter  was  not  able 
to  inspire  him  with  any  love  for  the  scholastic  learning  in 
which  he  excelled,  while  the  former  did  not  attempt  to  lay 
any  constraint  upon  his  natural  bent  He  took  care,  how- 
ever, to  instract  him  in  the  knowledge  more  directly  useful 
to  a  prince^  in  the  study  of  histoiy  and  the  science  of 
government^  ahd  especially  sought  to  interest  him  in  the 
practical  direction  of  affairs.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
result  he  was  perfecUy  successful,  as  his  pupU  grew  up  to 
be  a  great  adept  in  the  arts  of  government,  and  to  be  the 
active  and  direct  moving  power  in  everything  that  tran« 
spired  during  bis  reign,  xet  his  character  was  late  in 
developing;  His  excessive  deference  to  his  teachers  and 
the  nndue  place  he  gave  them  in  the  government  rendered 
him  very  nnpopular  during  his  first  visit  to  Spain 
(1517-19). 

In  1519  the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  his  grandfather 
Maximilian,  and  then  of  his  own  election  to  the  imperial 
crown.  The  contest  between  him  and  Francis  L  had 
excited  universal  attention  in  Europe.  The  crown  had  been 
first  offered  to  Frederick  the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  but 
that  prince  recommended  Charles  on  the  plea  that  the 
critical  state  of  the  empire,  especially  on  account  of  the 
alaraung  progress  of  the  Turks,  requked  for  it  a  powerful 
protector.  And,  indeed,  now  that  Charles  had  attained  to 
the  higheet  position  in  Christendom,  he  found  that  the  vast 
extent  of  an  empire,  consisting  of  nations  geogmphically 
disconnected  and  brought  under  the  same  h^ui,  not 
through  any  real  affinity,  but  by  the  accident  of  matrimonial 
alliances,  had  only  increased  tiie  number  of  his  rivals  and 
the  many-sided  complexity  of  his  duties.  Between  Charles's 
dominions  in  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  holding  tha 
duchy  of  Buigundy,  which  Charles  claimed  by  heteditciy 
right,  and  the  duchy  of  Milan,  over  which  he  was  nocnd 
to  assert  the  old  imperial  claims,  angry  because  of  tho 
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Spanish  oonqneet  of  KAvarre,  and  ehagrined  by  his  defeat 
in  the  contest  for  the  imperial  crown,  Francis  ruled  a  com- 
pact and  united  kingdom,  not  capable  certainly  of  matching 
the  vast  empire  of  Charles,  yet  not  easily  accessible  to 
attack,  and  formidable  on  Uie  battle-field.  About  the 
fame  time  that  Charles  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
throne  of  Turkey  was  ascended  by  Soliman  the  Magnificent, 
who  himself  the  heir  of  mighty  conquests  and  of  well-dis- 
dplined  armies,  carried  the  Ottoman  empire  to  the  very 
pinnacle  of  its  power  (1520-66);  his  progress  through 
Hungary  up  to  the  walls  of  Vienna  was  marked  by  an 
ever-advancipg  line  of  fire  and  blood ;  his  fleets  commanded 
the  Mediterranean,  and  threatened  ihe  coasts  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  while  the  corsairs  of  Tunis  and  Algiers,  under  the 
renowned  Barbarossa,  who  was  soon  to  acknowledge  his 
allegiance,  infested  the  seas,  and,  spreading  terror  all  along 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  carried  thousands 
of  Christians  into  slavery.  The  Pope  was  a  doubtful  and 
suspicious  ally  or  an  open  enemy,  as  the  interests  or 
passions  of  the  Holy  See  seemed  to  dictate,  and  Henry  of 
England,  aspiring  to  be  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  pursued  an 
equally  capricious  course  of  Yaoillation.  In  Spain  itself  the 
discontent  of  the  commotio  broke  into  open  revolt,  while 
the  haughty  nobles  required  to  be  sldlfully  managed. 
Above  all,  on  the  very  year  of  the  coronation,  Martin 
Luther  had  burned  the  papal  bull  which  condemned  him  at 
the  gate  of  Wittenberg.  No  one  could  yet  foresee  th^ 
extent  of  the  chasm  opened  up  in  the  Christian  world  by 
the  heroic  defiance  thus  hurled  at  its  spiritual  chief ;  but  it 
toon  became  clear  that  the  heart  of  Germany  was  with  the 
Augustinian  monk,  and  that  many  powerful  influences,  in 
the  empire  and  out  of  it»  religious,  social,  and  national, — 
science,  culture,  patriotism,  morality,  and  piety — were  work- 
ing towards  the. overthrow  of  priestly  domination.  On  all 
sides,  then»  Charles  had  difficult  work  to  do.  In  Italy  and 
Navarre,  and  on  the  Flemish  frontier,  he  had  to  make  head 
against  the  armies  of  Francis ;  in  Hungary  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  he  had  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Turks ; 
he  required  to  watch  the  wayward  king  of  England  and  the 
crafty  popes,  to  manage  the  haughty  susceptibility  of 
Spanish  grandees  and  ti^e  boisterous  independent  spirit  of 
the  Flemish  cities,  to  compose  the  religious  troubles,  and 
to  stay  the  growing  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  old  state 
of  things. 

From  his  coronation  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  Charles  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  which  opened  on  the  28th  of 
January  1521.  After  a  council  of  regency  had  been 
appointed,  which  nnder  the  presidency  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  was  to  govern  during  the  emperor's  absence,  and 
other  busintibs  had  been  disposed  of,  the  religious  difficulty 
was  taken  up.  Though  political  considerations  always 
prevailed  with  Charles  during  his  active  career,  he  was  a 
Catholic  by  conviction,  and  was  by  no  means  dbposed  to 
encourage  the  hopes  entertained  of  bim  by  the  liberal  party 
in  Qennany.  Besides,  the  old  traditions  of  the  empire,  in 
which  he  firmly  believed,  required  that  he  should  support 
the  church.  At  the  same  time,  the  Reformation  was  too 
strongly  supported  to  admit  of  the  summary  measures 
most  congenial  to  his  character  and  most  suitable  to  his 
political  position.  Lather  was  therefore  heard,  and  his 
safe-conduct  respected ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  diet  Charles 
had  the  ban  of  the  empire  pronounced  upon  him  and  his 
adherencsL  This  edict,  however,  which  had  been  obtained 
by  unfair  means,  remained  inoperative.  The  war  with 
Francis  which  now  broke  out,  and  occupied  the  emperor 
for  eight  years,  prevented  him  from  obstructing  the  Refor- 
mation. In  the  meantime,  disturbances  had  been  going  on 
in  another  part  of  his  donainions  (1519-21).  The  discon- 
tent of  the  commons  of  Castile  at  the  summary  proceedings 
d  Ximenes,  at  the  excessive  preference  given  to  Flemish 


officials  in  the  government  of  Spain,  and  at  the  other  uncoo* 
stitutional  measures  of  the  new  Government,  broke  into  open 
revolt  Toledo  was  the  first  to  rise,  and  the  insurgent 
cause  soon  became  powerful  in  Castille.  Even  many  of  the 
nobles  sympathized  with  the  movement ;  one  of  iheit 
number,  Don  John  de  Padilla,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  it ;  but  divisions  among  the  commons,  and  their  aliena- 
tion from  the  nobility,  wedcened  their  strength.  An  army 
was  brought  up  against  them,  .which  defeated  Padilla,  and 
took  Toledo  after  a  hard  siegi^.  Like  disturbances  took 
place  in  Valencia.  On  his  return  from  Germany,  Charlea 
treated  the  insurgents  with  great  clemency,  and  wiselj 
attached  the  nobiUty  to  his  person ;  but  the  old  liberties 
of  Castile  became  little  more  than  a  dead  letter. 

After  his  return  from  the  Diet  of  Worms,  CharlM 
remained  in  Spain  till  1529,  directing  the  war  against 
Francis.  The  emperor  was  upon  the  whole  dec^edly 
victorious.  The  French  were  foiled  in  Navarre^  and 
expelled  from  Milan  and  from  tha  whole  of  Italy.  TIm 
failure  of  the  imperialists  in  an  invasion  of  Provanea  and 
the  siege  of  Marseillee  was  compensated  £y  the  splendid 
victory  of  Pavia,  in  which  the  French  austained  enormous 
loases,  and  Francis  himself  was  made  prisoner  (1625)l 
The  triumph  was,  indeed,  too  decisive,  «§  it  made  Charies 
oblivions  of  eveiy  chivalrous  principle  in  his  treatment  of 
the  captive  king,  and  alarmed  hi»  alliea^  Henry  of  EngfUad 
and  Clement  VIL,  into  espousing  the  French  cause. 
Frandi  nominally  accepted,  but  immediately  after  hit 
liberation  repudiated  the  humiliating  peace  of  Madrid,  and 
with  his  allies  recommenced  the  war.  Thoa  Charlea  loat 
the  fruits  of  his  victory;  bat  he  was  again  snoceaafnL  Hie 
mercenary  army  of  Ecmrbon  plundered  Rome,  and  kept 
the  Pope  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo^  while  tht 
efibrts  of  Francis  to  maJntain  himself  in  Italy  proved  a 
failure.  At  length  the  rival  monarohs  composed  their 
differences  for  a  time  at  the  peace  of  Cambray  1529,  by 
which  Francis  renounoed  his  pretensions  to  Milan,  and 
retained  the  duchy  of  Burgundy.  The  superior  generalship 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  deeper  and  more  persevering  poli^ 
of  Charles,  and  the  defection  of  Bourbon  (who,  grievously 
i Inured  at  the  French  court,  carried  over  to  the  enemiea  oi 
his  country  his  military  skill  and  a  thirst  for  revenge) 
had  given  him  the  foremost  place  in  Christendom,  ia 
reaUty  as  well  as  in  name,  while  the  peace  left  bim  free  for 
other  labours.  Leaving  Spain  nnder  the  regency  of  hit 
beloved  queen,  Isabella  of  Portugal,  whom  he  had  wedded 
in  1526,  he  proceeded  to  Italy.  At  Bologna,  where  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  Pope,  he  was  crowned  emperor  and 
king  of  Italy;  and  Florence,  which  had  expelled  the 
Medici,  was  taken  after  a  long  siege,  deprived  of  its 
republican  constitution,  and  placed  under  a  member  of 
that  celebrated  family.  After  having  arranged  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  the  emperor  crossed  the  Tridentine  Alps  into 
Germany  to  attend  the  diet  which  had  been  summoned  la 
meet  at  Augsburg  (1530).  Notwithstanding  the  Peasants' 
War,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  strenuous, 
often  threatening,  opposition  of  the  powers  temporal  and 
spiritual,  especially  of  Southern  Germany,  the  Reformation 
hod  made  marvellous  progress  during  the  nine  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  Edict  of  Worms,  and  was  rapidly 
overspreading  the  whole  empire.  It  was  clear  that  if  the 
influence  of  Uie  church  beyond  the  Alps  was  not  altogethei 
to  be  lost,  the  emperor  must  interpose  with  the  whole 
weight  of  his  auUiority.  Accordingly,  at  Angsbnrg, 
Charles  made  every  effort  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
arrangement  of  the  religious  differences ;  but  he  soon  found 
that  be  had  quite  mistaken  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
the  new  movement.  The  Protestants  held  resolutely  by 
the  confession  they  had  presented ;  and  when  Charles 
proceeded  to  issue  a  hostile  edict  against  thcro.  they  fonnsJ 
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themselves  into  a  league  for  mntoal  defeDce  ander  the 
leadership  of  Sazonj  and  Hesse.     This  was  the  famous 
Smallcald  League,  which  from  the  end  of  1530  continued 
to  be  the  political  bulwark  of  German  Protestantism.     The 
lesgae  entered  into  communication  with  both  France  and 
England ;  but  it  was  from  a  much  stranger  quarter  deliver- 
ance was  to  come.     As  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  it  was 
Fraocis,  so  now  it  was  Soliman  that  averted  an  armed 
collision  between  the  young  Protestantism  and  the  imperial 
power.    Foiled  in  his  attack  on  Vienna  in  1529,  the  sultan 
was  again    threatening    the    south-eastern    frontiers    of 
Qennsny  with  a  terrible  army.     Charles  felt  it  necessary 
to  unite  the  empire  against  him,  and  so  at  Nuremberg 
effected  a  compromise  with  the   Protestants,   by  which 
freedom  of  worship  was  secured  till  the  calling  of  a  general 
eounciL     With  all  enthusiasm  they  then  armed  against 
the  Turk.     At  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  armies 
ever  equipped  by  Christendom,  Charles  for  the  first  time 
took  the  field  in  person.     Qreat  deeds  were  expected  at 
thtt  hostile  meeting  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  worlds ; 
but  the  sultan,  reckoning  on  the  religious  quarrels  of 
Gennany,  did  not  anticipate  that  he  would  have  to  confront 
the  united  forces  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  soon  with- 
drew within  his  own  frontier  (1532).     Not  l>eing  able  to 
follow  the  enemy  through  the  wasted  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
the  emperor  returned  dirough  Italy '  to  Spain.     His  next 
expedition  was  against  Tunis,  now  the  stronghold  of  the 
great  pirate  Barborossa.     The  emperor  defeated  Barbaroesa, 
took  the  city,  and  released  thousands  of  Christian  slaves, 
1^  retoming  to  Europe,  spread  abroad  the  fame  of  their 
generous  deliverer  (1 535).   The  same  year  vrar  was  resumed 
with  Francis,  who  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  and 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  duke  of  Baroy.      Charles 
failed  completely  in  an  invasion  of  Provence,  and  the  war 
ended  without  any  important  result  by  the  truce  of  Nice 
(1538).     Next  year  the  emperor  lost  his  wife  Isabella,  to 
whom  he  was  deeply  attached.     Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  (1539),  when  a  revolt  of  the  city  of  Ghent  required 
\m  presence  in  Flanders,  Charles  passed  through  Paris  on 
tiie  special  invitation  of  the  French  king,  giving  to  Europe, 
as  was  thought,  a  noble  example  of  chivalrous  confidence 
and  forgetfulnees  of  past  enmities.     The  emperor  was  too 
BQch  occupied  with  present  emergencies  to  introduce  a 
somatic  despotism  into  the  Netherlands ;  but  when  the 
privileges  of  the  cities  came  into  conflict  with  his  imperial 
plans  they  were  little  respected.     The  most  cruel  edicts 
had    been    issued  against    Lutheranism  and    a    bloody 
pecKCution  carried  on.     But  to  Charles  the  Netherlands 
vers  above  all  things  an  inexhaustible  source  of  revenue, 
from  which' he  drew  the  supplies  for  his  many  wars.     They 
paid  annually  twice  as  much  as  Spain  and  the  Indies  put 
together,  and  were  continually  called  upon  for  extraordinary 
contributions.     The  great  city  of  Ghent,  his  own  birthplace, 
had  lately  refused  to  contribute,  and  even  entered  into 
eommunication  with  Francis,  who  betrayed  it  to  Charles. 
The  emperor  entered  the  city  with  a  numerous  army  and 
an  imposing  retinue,  caused  the  ringleaders  to  be  executed, 
annulled  the  constitution  of  the  city,  and  placed  it  entirely 
under  the  government  of  persons  nominated  by  himself 
(1540).      In  the  autumn  of    next  year  Charles  made 
another  expedition  against  the  corsairs  of  North  Africa, 
who  had  now  made  Algiers  their  great  stronghold  and  the 
centre  of  their  nefarious  power.     But  he  was  unsuccessful ; 
a  tremendous  tempest  so  disabled  the  army  and  injured 
&e  fleet  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  before  he  had  in  the 
least  accomplished  the  object  of  the  expedition.     He  had 
unwisely  persisted  in   it  during  a  highly  uufavourable 
season  ;  but  the  bravery  with  which  he  exposed  himself  to 
dancer  and  hardship  of  every  kind  to  some  extent -atoned 
for  DJs  rashness.     The  reverses  sustained  by  the  emperor 


at  Algiers  encouraged  the  most  persevering  oi  nis  enemies, 
Francis,  to  renew  the  war  in  alliance  with  the  Turks. 
Consequently,  Charles  was  once  more  obliged  on  every  side 
to  make  head  sgainst  his  old  foes,  against  the  French  armies 
in  Piedmont  and  on  the  Spanish  and  Flemish  frontiers, 
against  the  Turkish  armies  in  Hungary,  and  sgainst  a 
junction  of  the  French  and  Turkish  fleets  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. At  length  a  fresh  compronuse  with  the  Protestant 
princes  enabled  him  to  invade  Champagne  with  a  powerful 
German  army,  which  so  alarmed  the  French  capital  that 
Francis  found  it  expedient  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Creepy 
(1544).  This  was  the  last  war  of  Charles  with  his  French 
rival  The  emperor  had  all  along  maintained  his  superiority 
over  the  king,  but  except  that  the  French  had  been  expelled 
from  Italy,  they  remained,  territorially,  as  they  had  been  at 
the  beginning. 

This  peace  with  Francis,  and  a  truce  subsequently  con- 
cluded with  Soliman,  now  loft  Chfirles  free  to  grapple 
with  his  last  and  most  diflicult  labour,  the  suppression  of 
the  Keformation.  The  religious  question  always  lay  very 
near  to  the  heart  of  the  emperor.  But  during  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  his  reign,  it  had  only  been  at  short 
and  broken  intervals,  left  him  by  his  wars  and  other  multi- 
form relations  with  Francis,  Henry,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Turk,  that  he  had  been  able  to  take  it  in  hand.  Scarcely 
had  he  been  able  to  ente»  on  some  deliberate  method  of 
dealing  with  it  when  one  or  other  of  those  rivals  or 
suspicions  friends  crossed  his  path,  and  called  his  attention 
elsewhere.  And  now,  when  he  could  devote  seven  years 
of  almost  nnintermpted  leisure  to  the  work,  and  could 
concentrate  the  entire  strength  of  his  empire  on  the 
execntion  of  it,  he  was  destined  to  discover  that  the  Refor- 
mation had  grown  too  strong  to  be  arrested  even  by  his 
imperial  will  Its  progress,  great  as  it  had  been  from 
the  Diet  of  Worms  to  that  of  Augsburg,  had  been  far 
greater  from  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  to  the  period  at  which 
we  have  arrived.  At  Augsburg  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  Philip  of  Hesse  were  the  only  considerable  princes 
that  supported  the  Reformation.  By  this  time  Wiirtem- 
1>erg,  Brandenburg,  the  dukedom  of  Saxony,  and  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  had  declared  for  it  Northern 
Germany  was  almost^ntirely  Protestant,  whilst  in  Southern 
Germany  the  imperial  cities,  and  even  to  some  extent  the 
nobility  of  the  Austrian  hereditary  states,  were  in  favour  of 
it.  Bohemia  was  strongly  inclined  in  the  same  direction  ; 
and  towardis  the  West  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Netherlands 
was  threatened  by  the  duke  of  Cloves^  who  was  going  to 
enter  the  Smalkald  League,  when  his  plans  were  cut  short 
by  the  emperor,  and  stiU  more  so  by  Hermann,  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  who  was  engaged  in  inaugurating  a  moderate 
reformation  of  his  province  under  the  advice  of  Bucer  and 
Melanchthon.  Thus  had  the  new  movement  profited  by 
the  distractions  of  an  emperor  who  wished  to  arrest  it. 
Now  it  was  clearly  time  for  the  most  strenuous  and  com- 
prehensive effort  It  was  to  be  expected  of  the  politic 
nature  of  Charles  that  he  would  not  have  recourse  to  extreme 
measures  tall  all  means  of  accommodation  had  been 
exhausted.  Accordingly,  in  1541,  at  Ratisbon,  a  great 
religious  conference  had  been  held  by  some  of  the  most 
moderate  theologians  on  either  side.  No  little  harmony  of 
opinion  had  been  arrived  at,  but  they  differed  as  to  tran- 
substantiation  and  the  powers  of  the  church,  the  more 
decided  heads  of  both  parties  were  afraid  that  compromise 
was  being  carried  too  far,  and  the  result  was  that  they 
separated  without  any  common  platform  being  secured. 
Towards  the  end  of  1545  another  of  the  methods  all  along 
proposed  for  the  arrangement  of  the  religious  diOiculty,  and 
constantly  urged  on  the  popes  by  the  emperoi^  was  at  length 
to  be  tried.  But  the  Protestants  were  resolved  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  so-caUed  general  council  which  was 
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composed  almost  totirely  of  Italians  and  Spaniards,  where 
the  Pope  and  the  old  party  were  ahsolntely  predominant, 
and  where,  consequently,  the  Church  of  Germany  had  no 
chance  of  a  fair  representation  or  even  of  a  fair  hearing. 
The  calling  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  therefore,  had  the  sole 
effect  of  widening  the  chasm  between  tho  old  and  the  new ; 
and  tho  course  its  deliberations  were  to  take  had  the  same 
result  in  signalizing  the  contradiction  between  the  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  point  of  view.  Perceiving  that  milder 
methods  were  of  no  avail,  Charles  now  made  preparations 
to  compel  the  submission  of  the  Protestant  princes.  The 
dissensions  among  ihem  greatly  lacilitated  lus  plans. 
Aiaurice,  duke  of  Saxony,  always  at  feud  with  lus  Ipnsman 
the  elector,  was  ready,  with  reasonable  pron>ect  of  self- 
aggrandizement,  to  take  the  imperial  side,  and  the  elector 
bf  Brandenburg  took  no  active  part  in  the  struggle,  so  that 
Electoral  Saxony,  Hesse,  Wtbrtemberg,  and  the  imperial 
cities  alone  were  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  counsel  of  the 
great  general  Sch&rtlin,  who  commanded  Kbjb  troops  of  the 
cities^  to  fall  upon  Chules  at  Katisbon  before  his  forces 
were  assembled,  and  then  to  seize  the  passes  of  l^rol,  so 
••  to  break  the  communication  between  Italy  and  the 
imperial  camp,  was  set  aside  by  the  hesitating  and  over- 
scrupulous leaders  of  the  Protestant  party.  AccoYdingly, 
Charles  was  allowed  to  concentrate  his  troops  and  take  the 
offensive.  Uaurice  thereupon  declared  hunself,  and,  in- 
vading the  territories  of  Sectoral  Saxony,  compelled  the 
elector  to  withdraw  from  the  Protestant  camp,  which  con- 
sequently soon  broke  up,  leaving  the  emperor  to  have  his 
own  way  in  South  Qermany,  and  to  suppress  the  Reforma- 
tion in  tiie  province  of  Cobgne.  Thus,  disastrously  for  the 
Proteiftants,  ended  the  campaign  of  1546,  the  result' of  their 
own  indecision,  as  their  forces  were  superior  to  those  of 
the  emperor. 

In  the  meantime^  the  Saxon  elector  had  been  chastising 
If aurice  for  his  treacherous  invasion  of  the  electorate.  In 
the  spring  of  1547  the  emperor,  hastening  to  assist  his  ally, 
concentrated  his  forces  at  ISger  on  the  Bo&emian  frontier, 
overtook  the  electoral  forces  at  Hiihlberg  on  the  Elbe, 
defeated  thfm  easilT,  and  took  the  elector  prisoner.  He 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  humiliating  arrangement^  by 
which  he  resigned  his  territory  and  the  electoral  hat  to  his 
enemy  Maurice.  Shortly  after,  Philip  of  Hesse  was  like- 
wise compelled  to  yield,  and  was  detained  a  prisoner  by 
the  emperor,  whose  dishonourable  conduct  on  this 
occasion  excited  the  indignation  of  his  Protestant  allies, 
especially  of  Maurice,  who  was  son  in  law  to  the  landgrave. 
In  a  little  time  Protestantism  seemed  to  be  at  the  feet  of 
the  emperor.  The  city  of  Magdeburg  was  the  only 
important  seat  of  resistance  remaining.  But  while  the 
emperor  had  been  beating  down  the  enemies  of  the  cfadrch 
on  the  field  of  battle,  her  representatives  at  Trent  were 
proceeding  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  a  permanent  settle- 
ment of  ^e  question  impossible.  The  politic  Charles  was 
anxious  to  concede  certain  points  to  the  Protestants,  so  as 
to  secure  peace  while  still  maintaining  the  rights  o^  the 
church.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  council  did  not 
admit  of  compromise ;  and  to  make  matters  worse,  the  Pope, 
alarmed  at  the  victorious  attitude  of  Charles,  removed  it 
from  Trent  to  Bologna.  Elated  by  his  victories  to  an 
extent  that  was  not  to  be  expected  of  an  old  and  experienced 
statesman,  the  emperor  now  adopted  some  very  doubtful 
measures.  Under  his  auspices,  the  Augsburg  Interim  was 
framed — an  attempt  to  supply  a  common  religious  platform 
for  all  parties  in  the  empire,  and  thus  by  his  own  imperial 
authority  put  an  end  to  the  schism.  But  it  pleased  neither 
party,  for  the  Catholics  rejected  it,  and  &e  Protestants 
accorded  it  only  a  limited  and  enforced  obedience.  Another 
plan  of  the  emperor,  to  induce  the  German  electors  to  cancel 
the  election  of  his  l^other  Ferdinand  as  king  of  the  Bomana 


and  to  choose  his  own  son  Philip  instead,  also  foiled.  Tims 
the  ambitious  dream  of  Charles  to  transmit  all  his  own 
po^er  to  lus  son,  and  if  possible  make  it  hereditaiy 
in  his  family,  could  not  be  realized.  Meanwhile^  aU 
unknown  to  himself,  a  plot  was  maturing  by  which  he  was 
to  be  hurled  from  a  position  of  splendid  triumph  into  the 
bitterest  reverses  of  his  life.  The  profound  and  skilful 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  finding  that  he  had  got  frc»n  the 
emperor  all  that  was  to  be  expected,  and  perceiving  bow 
de^ly  he  had  outraged  the  national  and  reb'gious  sonti' 
ment  of  Germany,  resolved  to  seize  the  advantage  gtveo 
him  by  ^  high-handed  and  oj^reesive  measures  of  his  ally 
in  order  to  retrieve  his  own  lost  credit  According  a 
combination  of  princes  was  formed  with  the  greatest 
secrecy,  and  an  allbnce  concluded  with  Henry  IL  of 
France.  While  the  French  king,  marching  eastward  as  Hia 
"Protector  of  the  Liberties  of  Germany,*  seized  Tool, 
Verdun,  and  Metf,  and  threatened  ^StrasbUrg,  and  the 
Turks  renewed  the  war  on  the  Austrian  frontiers,  Manrice 
and  his  confe4erate8  advanced  suddenly  into  South 
Germany,  and  surprised  the  emperor  at  Innsbruck,  whence^ 
saved  from  capture  by  a  mutiny  among  the  German  lands- 
knechts,  he  fled,  sick  of  gout,  over  the  Tyrolese  Alps  into 
Carinthi&  Weaiy  of  the  religious  divisions  of  Germany, 
Charles  left  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  the  task  of  arranging 
a  peace,  first  at  Passau  (1552),  and  finally  at  Augsburg 
(1555).  But  he  was  doomed  ere  long  to  sustain  another 
severe  reverse.  While  renouncing  the  task  of  arranging 
the  internal  affairs  of  Germany,  he  had  chosen  for  bimadf 
the  duty  of  d^astiBing  her  foreign  enemies,  and  winning 
back  an  important  possession.  At  the  head  of  «  splendid 
army  of  60,000  men,  he  besieged  Mets  from  the  end  of 
October  155S  to  the  b^inning  of  January;  but  all  his 
efforts  to  retake  the  dty  availed  nothing  against  the  skill 
of  Guise,  and  the  bravery  of  the  French  nobles,  who  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  dty  in  great  numbm  After 
suffering  great  losses  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  Metzwaa 
for  three  centuriee  lost  to  the  German  empire.  Soon  after, 
in  a  TOTdifferentqnarter,  the  policy  of  Chailes  gained  a  greal 
triumph,  which  likewise  proved  illusoiy.  The  frequent 
changes  in  the  direction  of  English  politics  had  always  been 
a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  him,  and  had  to  some  extent 
affected  his  own  course,  though  only  in  a  secondary 
way.  Now,  however,  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  there  was 
real  ground  for  the  nope  that  England  might  be  drawn 
into  the  closest  connection  with  his  policy,  and  most 
intimately  intereatkt  in  the  great  struggle  against  the  new 
movement,  which  had  gradually  become  the  supreme  quee- 
tion  in  European  politics.  Mary  had  akeady  been 
betrothed  to  Charles,  and  expressed  her  willingness  to 
become  his  second  empress ;  but  he  transferred  Uie  state 
duty  of  marrying  Mary  to  his  son  Philip,  who  according}y 
did  so  in  1554.  The  presence  of  Philip  in  England  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  the 
country,  and  Mary  was  very  glad  to  fall  in  with  the  general 
policy  of  Charles.  An  heir  only  was  wanting  to  the 
stability  of  the  union,  an  heir,  too,  who  was  destined  by 
the  marriage  treaty  to  rule  over  England  and  the  possoi 
sions  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  his  birth  was  expected 
with  many  prayers  in  the  Catholic  world,  and  with  great 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  Charlea.  Happily  for  England,  the 
hopes  of  Mary  were  not  realized.  The  English  allianoa 
continued,  but  its  insecurity  was  only  too  apparent. 

Long  before  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived,  Chailee 
had  entertained  the  idea  of  relinquishing  the  throne  in 
order  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  quiet  retirement 
and  preparation  for  another  world.  With  a  feeling  of  thii 
kind  it  had  been  purposed  by  him  and  his  wife  Isabrfh^ 
who  died  in  1539,  to  withdraw,  he  into  a  monastery,  she 
into  some  neighbouring  nunnery,  and  than  spend  the 
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•Feniog  of  their  days  in  religions  exercises.  On  his  returu 
from  the  unhappy  expedition  against  Algiers  his  suite 
remarked  the  impression  mode  on^  him.  by  the  quiet 
simplicity  of  the  monastic  life.  In  1543,  the  secret  had 
been  coniSded  to  Francisco  Borja,  afterwards  famous  in  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Kow  -when  he  had  been  thwarted  in  his 
dearest  schemes,  obliged  to  renounce  all  pretension  to 
control  the  religious  movement  in  (Germany)  and  foiled  in 
a  ^reat  attempt  to  i;^over  an  imperial  city  treacherously 
seized  by  his  latterest  foes,  and  when  the  last  great  effort  of 
]aa  statesmanship  depended  on  the  life  of  a  sickly  woman^  it 
is  no  wonder  that  he  proceeded  to  carry  his  plan  into  execu- 
tion. But  beyond  a  doubt  Jbhe  great  reason  for  finally 
edopting  the  resolution  to  abdicate  was  his  feeble  health. 
The  vigour  which  in  his  younger  days'  had  fitted  him  so 
weU  for  the  chase,  the  tournament,  snd  the  battle-field,  was 
already  eomifietely  undermined  by  incessant  labour  and 
anxiety,  by  repeated  attacks  olgout,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
by  the  moat  extraordinary  eq^cees  at  table.  In  1554  he 
transferred  the  crown  of  Naples  to  his  son  Philip,  in  order 
that  Philip  might  marry  Mary  of  England  on  equal  terms. 
Next  year,  on  the  26ih  of  October,  the  Stateaof  the  Nether- 
lands were  assembled 'at  Brussels  to  receive  a  formal 
ahdicatioQ  of  those  provinces.  Supported  by  a  crutch  on 
the  right  hand,  the  left  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  the  young 
prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  renowned  as  the  liberator  of 
Holland,  Charles  recounted,  the  many  journeys  he  had 
Bade  and  the  long  and  arduons  labours  he  ha&  undergone 
in  the  service  of  his  people ;  he  intimated  that  the  state  of 
his  health  now  required  that  he  should  transfer  the  cares  of 
government  to  his  young  son,  whom  he  introduced  to  the 
anembly ;  and,  exhorting  them  to  adhere  stedfastly  to  the 
Gstholio  faith,  requested  ^heir  forgiveness  of  aU  the  errors 
committed  during  his  reign.  The  assembly,  fuH  of  the 
lacient  spirit  of  reverent  loyalty,  and  struck  by  the 
marvdloua  spectacle  of  the  highest  earthly  power  voluntarily 
divesting  itself  of  its  ipajesty  and  descending  into  obscurity 
before  the  natural  time,  burst  into  tears  and  sobs.  The 
onperor  himself,  as  he  sunk  exhausted  in  his  chair,  wept 
like  a  child.  The  same  year  Charles  intimated  to  his 
brother  Ferdinand  his  determination  to  resign  the  imperial 
dignity;  but  owing  to  the  tedious  formalities  of  the 
empire,  and  the  objections  of  Ferdinand,  it  was  not  till 
1558  that  tl}e  process  of  abdication  was  completed.  In 
the  beginning  ctf  1556  he  formally  laid  down  the  crown  of 
Spain. 

After  he  had  thus  relieved  himself  of  the  responsibilities 
of  government,  Charles  sailed  from  Flushing  on  Che  17  th 
September  for  a  climate  better  suited  to  his  broken  health. 
He  knded  at  Laredo  in  Spain  on  the  28th,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  February  of  next  year  finally  settled  at  Yuste, 
a  Hieronymite  monastery  in  the  north  of  Estremadura.  It 
stood  in  a  pleasant  and  genial  valley,  protected  from  the 
north  wind  by  a  range  of  mountains.  He  had  selected  the 
spot  some  time  before,  and  had  caused  a  house  to  be  built 
for  hia  reception  a4Joining  the  monaste^.  Here  he  stayed 
till  his  death,  a  period  of  one  year  and  eight  months  nearly. 
His  life  in  retirement,  so  ehroneously  painted  by  Robertson, 
has  been  described  with  great  minuteness  by  many  recent 
historians  of  great  ability.  The  romance  in  which  it  has 
been  enveloped  has  been  done  away,  and  his  character 
appears  in  nnboirowed  and  somewhat  prosaic  reality.  It 
is  truo  that  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  religious 
ezerdsee ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  «  prince, 
who  had  not  allowed  a  single  day  to  pass  ^nce  the  age  of 
twenty-one  without  spending  a  portion  of  it  in  inward 
prayer,  would  intermit  the  practice  in  his  declining  years, 
and  during  a  retreat  chosen  for  the  purpose.  He  spent 
much  of  his  leisure  in  gratifying  his  mechanical  tastes,  but 
so  far  W23  ho  from  learning  the  principle  of  toleration  from 


the  impossibility  of  making  two  watches  go  exactly  alike, 
that  he  exlK>rted  his  children,  in  the  most  urgent  manner, 
to  destroy  heresy  with  fire  and  sword.  He  still  delighted 
in  the  converse  of  learned  and  experienced  men,  but  instead 
of  entertaining  them  familiarly  at  table  he  maintaiucd  the 
stately  Castilian  etiquette  of  dining  alone,  only  once 
deigning  to  partake  of  the  meal  of  the  friflrs,  whom  he  con- 
tinued to  respect  as  much  as  ever.  The  simplicity  of  his 
table  especially  is  a  mere  imagination.  So  long  as  he  was 
tolerably  well  he  kept  his  dependents  in  continual  anxiety 
to  have  it  well  furnished  with  those  pernicious  dainties 
which  had  contributed  to  ruin  his  health,  and  this  was  only 
equalled  by  the  anxiety  of  his  medical  and  other  advisers, 
when  excess  had  brought  about  its  natural  conseqnences. 
His  retirement  certainly  delivered  him  from  the  necessity 
of  moving  in  a  prescribed  line  of  anxious  duty  and 
responsibility,  but  his  own  sympathy  with  public  affairs, 
and  the  emergencies  in  which  Philip  found  himself  in  con- 
sequence of  a  new  combination  of  the  French,  the  Turks, 
and  the  Pope,  obliged  him  to  come  forward  with  his  advice, 
which  was  always  attended  to  with  the  utmost  deference, 
and  in  financial  matters, .with  his  active  help.  The  couriers 
despatched  to  Yuste  found  him  keenly  alive  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  good  and  evil  fortune  which  'his  empire  was 
still  destined  to  experience.  The  brilliant,  but  somewhat 
barren  victories  of  St  Quentiu  and  Qravelines,  the  extra- 
ordinary peace  concluded  by  Philip  with  the  Pope,  the  Ioas 
of  Calais  and  Thionville,  the  advance  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
to  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  much-desired  but  never  to- 
be-fulfilled  hope  of  Mary  of  England,  that  God  might 
give  her  a  child  for  the  good  of  the  church — all  these 
matters  interested  him  as  much  as  when  he  was  the  moving 
spirit  of  European  politics.  The  soft  air  of  V'uste  and  the 
easy  way  of  life  he  led  had  for  some  time  a  most  beneficial 
effect  on  his  healtL  He  became  stronger  than  he  had 
been.  But  his  gout,  and  above  all  his  injudicious  diet, 
still  rendered  him  an  invalid.  He  could  not  ride,  nor 
could  he  walk  much,  but  was  usually  carried  about  in 
a  chair,  and  delighted  to  enjoy  the  warm  air  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees  of  the  monastery.  At  length,  during 
the  month  of  August  1558,  serious  symptoms  began  to 
show  themselves,  and  h  was  remarked  that  his  mind  dwelt 
more  than  ever  on  the  religious  ceremonies  prescribed  by 
the  ehurch  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  The  Hieronymite 
chroniclers  relate  that  he  even  caused  his  own  obsequies  to 
be  performed  before  his  death.  There  ere  a  good  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  their  narrative  ;  but  Sir 
W.  Stirling  Maxwell  and  Prescott  are  both  disposed  to 
believe  that  his  funeral  service  was  in  some  form  celebrated 
during  hjs  life.  The  same  day,  the  SOlh  August,  he  felt 
considerably  worse.  In  a  little  time  his  ailment  took  tlie 
form  of  fever,  of  which  he  expired  at  two  o'clock  iu  the 
morning  of  the  2 1st  September  (1558).  He  died  the  death 
of  a  good  Catholic,  earnestly  commending  hia  soul  to  Qod 
according  to  all  the  forms  observed  by  the  church.  He  was 
interred  in  the  monastery;  but. after  the  completion  of  the 
Eacorial  by  Philip,  his  remains  were  removed  thither,  where 
they  were  again  laid  to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  dearly  beloved 
and  much  regretted  Isabella. 

Ah  important  point  in  the  codicil  to  his  will,  executed 
some  days  before  his  decease,  must* be  mentioned  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  character  of  Charles  and  on  the 
subsequent  history  of  Europe.  .In  the  very  year  of  hie 
death  the  most  conclusive  proof  had  been  given  of  the 
influence  of  Luther's  teaching  even  at  the  court  and  round 
the  throne  of  Spain.  At  the  time  of  this  alarming  dis- 
closure Charles  had  ^urged  the  severest  measures  for  the 
extinction  of  heresy,. and  now  in  this  codicil  he  enjoiiied  his 
son  in  the  solemmsst  manner  to  root  it  out  Thus  the  liast 
energies  of  the  emperor  were  spent  in  mnsecrating.  that 
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terrible  lyitem  of  religiont  p(^oy  which  led  the  dtfiidrent 
branohet  of  his  house  into  the  fatal  crnsade  against  the 
Befonnation,  set  one-half  of  Christendom  in  anns  against 
the  other,  and  permanently  arrested  the  deyelopment  of 
Southern  Europe.  As  to  Lather  and  the  Diet  of  Worms 
he  regretted  that  respect  for  human  engagements  had  led 
him  to  forget  his  duty  to  God  in  permitting  the  arch-heretio 
to  escape,  bat  congratnlated  himself  that  he  had  never 
exposed  hii  soal  to-  contamination  by  hearing  the  new 
doctrines  defended  in  his  presence,  as  if  ignorance  were  the 
only  sure  safegoard  of  trath.  At  the  same  time,  those 
who  would  see  in  this  proof  of  a  blood-thirsty  disposition 
entirely  mistake  the  character  of  Charles  or  the  state  of  the 
Spanish  conscience^  Charles  was  neither  cruel  nor  cold  by 
nature ;  he  was  popular  among  all  classes  and  nationalities 
of  his  subjects,  clement  to  rebeJs,  revered  by  his  immediate 
attendants,  loved  by  the  members  of  his  own  family,  and 
deeply  attached  to  his  wife.  Conscious  that  he  was  by 
divine  right  the  political  head  of  Christendom,  he  did  not 
evade  or  depreciate  the  duties  such  a  position  imposed,  but 
eizerted  hiinself  to  the  utmost  and  in  a  religious  spirit  to 
fulfil  them,  though  by  no  means  unwilling  to  employ  all 
the  arts  permitted  by  the  statesmanship  of  the  tim^  In 
fact  he  fulfilled  better  than  most  men  the  mission  which 
his  experience  and  position  imposed  and  his  education 
enabled  him  to  comprehend,  and  of  this  he  considered  the 
suppression  of  opinion  destructive  of  the  church  the  most 
indispensable  part»  quite  as  obligatory  as  the  defence  of 
Christendom  against  the  Turks  and  the  corsairs,  more  so 
than  the  assertion  of  his  imperial  dignity  against  the  Pope, 
or  of  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Austria  against  tlie  French. 
But  his  conscientious  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  sup- 
pressing heresy  neutralised  all  the  exceDencies  of  his 
charaoteCi  It  was  not  so  much  in  what  he  did,  as  in  what 
he  was  not  permitted  to  do,  Xhat  his  reign  was  helpful 
to  the  civilisation  of  modem  Earope. 

The  memoin  of  Charles,  dictated  by  him  in  leisure  hotin  whUe 
tailing  op  the  Rhine  in  1650,  were  diMoreied  in  1861  bv  Baron 
Kerryn  de  Lettenhore,  while  making  eome  searohee  in  the  Imperial 
library  at  Paris.  The  mannicript  was  in  Portogueee,  and  profeeaed 
to  be  a  translation  made  from  the  original  at  Mubid  in  1620.  That 
snch  memoirs  had  existed  was  weu  known  trom  the  testimony  of 
Yan  Male,  literary  secretary  to  Charles,  and  from  other  contemporary 
notices;  and  their  existence  was  affirmed  in  1628  by  Ck>njadez 
d*  A  Vila,  historio^pher  of  Philip  III.  They  were  written  in 
Trench  In  a  concise  and  dignified  stylcL  and  give  a  brief  snmmanr 
4)f  his  life  from  1616  to  1648,  —very  brief  at  first,  somewhat  m  detail 
from  1646  to  1648.  English  translation  by  L.  F.  Simpson  (Long- 
mans, 1862). 

Other  anthorities  t-^Robertson's  CharU$  V.;  Rankers  DetUaeks 
Vuohichh  im  ZmtaUer  d$r  Jie/ormtUim,  which  is  almost  coexten- 
lant  with  Charles's  life.  For  life  during  his  ntirement  consult  Sir 
W,  Stirling  MaxweU's  Chister  Life  qf  t3uirle$.F.;  Pr«ecott*s 
Appeadiz  to  Robertson;  Pichofs  Ohroniqu4  ds  OharUi-Quint ; 
Qachard's  RetraiU  tt  mort  de  CharU$- Quint,  and  HiAnet's  CharU$ 
Quint,  all  which  works  are  bas»d  on  researches  into  the  archives  of 
Rimanna^  especially  on  those  of  Gonsales.  (T.  K.) 

CHABLES  VL  (1685-1740),  emperor,  was  the  second 
son  of  Xeopold  I  As  the  only  male  representative  of  the 
house  of  Hapsbuig,  he  claimed  the  thfooe  of  Spain,  which 
was  left  by  Charles  IL  to  Philip,  ^uke  of  Ai^'ou,  grandson 
of  Louis  "XIV. ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  predominance 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  England,  Holland,  Prussia, 
Cermany,  and  Portugal  gave  him  their  support  In  1703 
lit  was  proclaimed  at  Vienna ;  and  having,  after  a  visit  to 
£Aglan4  invaded  Spain,  with  the  assistance  of  an  English 
ffeet  nnder  Peterborough  and  an  English  knd-force  under 
the  earl  of  Qalway,  he  was  proclaimed  king  in  Madrid  in 
1706.  He  himsdf  remained  at  ikrcelona ;  and  the  war 
ooQtimied  with  varying  success,  till  the  death  of  his  brother, 
the  Emperor  Joseph  L,  in  1711,  produced  the  most  im- 
portant changes  in  the  policy  of  the  allied  European  powers. 
They  oecarae  as  much  afraid  of  the  supremacy  of  the  house 


of  Hapebuig  as  they  had  formerly  been  of  that  of  Bourbon; 
and  in  1713,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  they  made  psaos 
with  France.  In  the  next  year  Charles  was  obliged  to 
follow  their  example,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Bastadt  he  gavs 
up  all  to  Philip  except  the  Spanish  possessions  in  ths 
Netherlands  and  Italy.  In  1715  Charles  undertook  ths 
defence  of  Venice  against  the  Turks ;  his  genersl,  Prinee 
Eugene,  gained  some  considerable  successes,  including  dit 
victory  of  Belgrade ;  and,  at  the  inclusion  of  peace  in 
1718,  he  added  Bslgrade,  and  parts  of  Servia,  Slavonis, 
Bosnia,  and  Wallachia  to  the  empire.  He  was  next  eagsged 
in  meeting  an  attack  on  his  Italian  territory  made  by  Spain, 
whose  policy  was  then  directed  by  Alberoni ;  aiui,  with 
the  assistance  of  England,  France,  and  Holland,  he  wss 
speedily  successful  After  this  for  several  years  all  hit 
efforts  were  spent  in  endeavouring  to  obtein  the  recognition 
by  the  European  powers  of  his  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  171S, 
which  settled  the  succession  on  his  daughter,  Maria  Thereis,* 
and  her  heirs.  By  ceding  Parma  and  Piacenaa,  Charles 
purchased  the  favour  of  Spain,  and  he  afterwards  in  a 
similar  manner  acquired  the  alliance  of  Russia  and  Pnuaii. 
But  England,  France,  Denmark,  and  Holland  united  to 
oppoee  him ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  cost  jsi  oonsideraUa 
sacrifices  that  he  at  length,  in  a  conference  held  at  Vienm 
in  1731,  obtained  their  recognition  of  his  schemei  One  of 
the  promises  which  he  then  made  was  to  secure  the 
successioif  to  the  crown  of  Poland  to  the  aon  ol  the 
reigning  king ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  he  wai 
consequently  involved  m  a  war  with  France,  Spain,  and 
Sardinia,  which  supported  a  rival  claimant  In  tUi 
struggle  he  lost  Mil^  Lorraine,  and  most  of  Lombaidj, 
which  were  seised  by  the  Frendi,  toffsther  with  the  two 
Sicilies,  which  were  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  Hb  kst 
war,  against  the  Turks,  was  equally  unfortunate.  He  died 
in  1740,  leaving  the  empire  considerably  weakened  by  his 
reign.  ^ 

CHARLES  Vn.  (1697-1745),  emperor,  also  knows  by 
the  name  ol  Charles  Albert,  was  the  son  of  MazimiliBh 
Emmanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria.  He  Was  taken  from  home 
whQe  a  child  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  I,  who  had  outlawed 
his  father,  and  seized  Bavaria ;  andT  he  was  not  liberated 
till  tho  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Bastadt  in  1714.  He 
commanded  against  the  Turks  in  the  war  which  the 
Emperor  Charles  VL  undertook  in  order  to  protect  tli^ 
Venetians.  In  1722  he  obtained  in  marriage  the  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Joseph,  after  renouncing  ah 
claims  to  the  imperial  crown.  But  when  he  succeed^  to 
he  <»lectorate  of  Bavaria  (1726),  he  refused  to  recogniie 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  and 'on  the  death  of  Charles  VL 
he  gaineid  the  alliance  of  France  and  Spain,  proclaifflod 
himself  king  of  Bohemia,  and,  having  obtained  his  own 
unanimous  election,  was  crowned  as  emperor  at  Frankfort 
in  1742.  llie  Hungarians,  however,  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  Maria  Theresa,  she  was  enabled  to  occupy  Upper 
Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  Charles  was  forced  to  retire. 
In  the  next  year  his  general,  Seckeadorf,  met  with  some 
success,  and  in  1744  Frederick  of  Prussia  invaded  Bohemia 
in  his  interest     Charles  died  at  Munich  in  1745. 

CHARLES  L  of  Spain.     See  Charlbb  V.,  emperor. 

CHARLES  n.  (1661-1700),  king  of  Spain,  son  d 
PhQip  IV.,  was  only  four  years  old  ti  the  death  of  his 
father.  The  regency  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  qneesK 
Anna  Maria  of  Austria.  She  appointed  a  council,  at  ths 
head  of  which  she  jdaced  Neidhard,  her  confessor,  whom  she 
also  made  grand  inquisitor.  But  Don  John,  the  illegitimsts 
son  of  the  late  king,  having  gained  great  {ppularity  by  his 
mflitary  successes,  marched  on  Madrid,  and  forced  her  to 
dismiss  Neidhard,  and  give  to  himself  the  vice-royalty  of 
Aragon.  An  unsuccessful  war  with  France,  and  the  Iosb 
of  Sicily  further  waakened   her  power ;  and  ^  in    1676 
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diidM  Mwimftd  the  goYvnmeat,  and  took  Don  John  m 
\k  diief  adTiwr.  8^  Spun  oontinaed  to  snfTer  in  the 
gnat  European  epnteet ;  and  in  1678  she  was  forced,  in 
the  treaty  of  Kim^goen,  to  cede  IVanche-Comt^  and 
•efocal  considerable  towns  in  the  Low  Conntries  to  Franca 
In  the  next  year  she  snstained  another  serious  loss  in  the 
deaUi  of  her  ablest  minister,  Don  John.  Immediately  after 
the  treaty  of  Kimeguen,  Charles  esponsed  Lonisa  of 
Orisans,  a  niece  of  Lonis  XIV,,  who  for  the  next  eleven 
years  maintained  harmony  between  Bpain  and  France. 
The  queen-mother  now  left  the  retirement  of  the  convent 
in  which  she  had  been  placed,  and  once  more,  amid  the 
empty  folly  of  the  king  and.the  court,,  assumed  considerable 
snUkority.  After  the  death  of  Louisa,  Charles  married 
Anne,  a  sister  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  L ;  and  in  1694 
he  joined  the  country  of  his  wife  and  of  his  mother  in 
declaring  war  against  France.  But  he  effected  nothing, 
and  the  French  troops  had  reached  Barcelona,  when  Spain 
was  saved  by  the  treaty  of  Byswick  (1697).  As  the  king 
was  duldlees,  negotiations  concerning  the  succession  occu- 
pied the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  after  leaning  for  a 
long  time  to  the  side  of  Austria,  at  last,  a  month  before 
his  death  in  1700,  greatly  through  the  influence  of  the 
Pope,  he  left  the  crown  to  Philip  Bourbon,  grandson  cf 
Loob  Xiy.y  who^succeeded  as  Phuip  Y. 

See  ^ptrin  undsr  Oharlsi  IL  ;  tsetrtuU  from  ihi  eorr$$pond&ne$  <if 
AUaamAsr  JStamkcpe,  BrMiah  ambeu$ador  at  Madrid  fnm  1690  to 
1700,  sdited  by  lUhon  (Load.  1840),  and  Mignet'a  NtgooiaUona 

CHABLES  m.  (1716-1788),  king  of  Spain,  was  the 
Second  son  of  Philip  Y.  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Tuscany, 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  were  bestowed  upon 
Hwrl***,  who  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  furnished  with  an 
armj,  «id  sent  to  take  possession  of  his  principality.  At 
eighteen  he  conquered  the  two  Sicilies,  and  the  emperor 
waa  obliged  to  recognize  him  as  king.  In  1759,  by  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Giarles  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his 
natiTe  country.  His  reign'  was  a  usetul  one  ;  for  he  was 
a  man  of  ability  and  of  liberal  temper,  and  he  was  served 
by  sndi  ministerB  as  Arenda,  Qrimaldi,  and  Florida  Blanca. 
Ilie  administration  of  the  finances  was  reformed,  and  a 
bank  waa  instituted,  ai  the  capital  The  Jesuits  were 
baniaihedy  and  an  atten^yt^  which  was  not,  however,  sue- 
eeiafal,  was  made  to  bring  the  Inquisition  under  the  power 
of  Uie  eivil  government  Something  was  done  to  abolish 
brigandage ;  and  on  two  occasions  CSiarles  endeavoured  to 
c^aeaa  the  piracy  of  the  Algerines ;  he  interested  himself 
greatly  in  the  development  of  commerce,  science,  and  art ; 
.and,  lastly,  he  did  much  to  strengthen  the  army  and  navy. 
^Rie  wars,  bowever,  which  Be  carried  on  with  England,  in 
aHiance  with  the  French,  brought  him  little  success.  In 
1763  he  ceded  Florida  to  the  Englirii  in  exchange  for 
Cuba.  Hd  joined  France  in  sending  assistance  to  the 
United  States  during  the  War  of  Independence;  and  in,  the 
peace  which  was  concluded  after  that  war,  he  recovered 
Florida,  and  also  gained  Minorca.  But  his  attack  on 
Gibraltar  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  English  refused  to  treat 
£»  its  reatoratioiL  Charles'  died  at  ^drid  in  1788,  after 
a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years.  See  the  Blogio  of  Cabarrus, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  reign  by  Beecatini  and  Roy. 

CHARLES  lY.  (1748-1819),  king  of  Spain,  was  the  son 
of  Obades  lEL,  whom  he  succeedeid  in  1788.  He  waa 
married  while  very  young  to  his  cousin,  Maria  Louiisa  of 
Hnaay  who  soon  acquired  the  greatest  ixifluence  over  him. 
b  most  remarkable  minister  was  Manuel  Qodoy,  a  good 
lff*^«g  guardsman,  who  gained  the  friendship  of  both  the 
queen  and  her  husband,  rose  from  the  ranks  to  the  position 
of>  HeutMiant-general,  and  was  made  duke  of  Alcudia,  and 
Bhiater  of  foreign  affiuxs.  In  1795  Qodoy  concluded  a 
of  peace  with  the  French  HepuUic  at  Basely  after 


an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  king  to  aid  his  relative^ 
Loms  XYL  Soon  after  the  peace  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance  was  entered  into  with  France ;  and  Spain  was 
thus  involved  in  a  short  war  with  Portugsd  and  a  longer 
struggle  with  England,  during  which  Kelson  shattered  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  (1806).  In  1807 
Charles  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Ki^leon,  according  to 
which  Portugal  was  to  be  seised  by  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  imd  the  greater  part  divided  between  Godoy 
and  tha  quean  of  Etruria,  and  Charles  was  to  assume  the 
title  of  emperor  of  America.  At  the  same  tilhe  16,000 
Spanish  troops  were  sent  to  assiBt  the  French  in  Denmark. 
Meanwhile  Napoleon  also  carried  on  intrigues  with  Doo 
Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  who  was  soon  after 
disoovered  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  bis  father.  Though 
pardoned,  Ferdinand  continued  to  do  all  that  he  could  to 
arouse  ill  feeling  against  the  court ;  and  in  1808  Charles 
was  BO  alarmed  by  cUsturbances  in  Madrid,  that  he  abdicated 
in  bis  favour.  He  declared  almost  immediately  that  the 
act  wiA  not  voluntary;  but  the  matter  was  dodded  by  a 
meeting  with  Napoleon  at  Bayoime.  Urged  by  Gk>doy, 
who  was  moved  by  his  fear  of  Ferdinand,  and  also  by  the 
queen,  Charles  surrendered  the  crown  to  Napoleoiiy  who 
gi^ve  him  a  pension  of  6,000,000  francs  with  the  castle  and 
grounds  of  Chambord ;  and  ^m  that  time  he  lived  in 
retirement  with  his  wife  and  the  favourite,  refusing  to 
return  to  the  throne,  even  when  he  might  have  done  so 
with  safety  on  account  of  the  great  unpopularity  of  his  soil 
He  died  at  Rome,  soon  after  the  decease  of  his  vHfe,  in 
1819. 

CHARLES  IX.  (1560-1611),  king  of  Sweden,  was  the 
foutth  son  of  Oustavus  Yasa.  His  nephew,  Sigismund, 
king  of  Poland,  who  inherited  the  crown  in  1692,  being  a 
Roman  Catholic,  Charles  was  appointed  to  direct  the  govern- 
ment, till  S^mund  signed  a  decree  establishing  Lather- 
anism  as  the  religion  of  Sweden.  There  was  also  a  general 
feeling  against  the  occupation  of  the  throne  of  Sweden  by  a 
Polish  king,  and,  after  several  fruitless  attempts  at  accom- 
modation, SigisUiund  was  deposed  and  Charles  elected  king 
in  1 604. "  He  carried  on  a  vigorous  war  with  Poland,  Russia, 
and  Denmark  with  varying  success ;  and  at  the  age  of 
sixty  he  challenged  (though  without  result)  Christian  lY., 
the  king  of  the  last-named  country,  to  single  combat. 
Many  of  his  domestic  measures  were  very  beueficiaL  He 
founded  the  university  of  Gothenburg,  and  otherwise 
furthered  the  spread  of  education;  and  he  drew  up  a  new 
code  of  laws.  He  left  a  rhymed  chronide,  and  a  numbe 
of  letters  addressed  to  Henry  lY.  of  France  and  others, 
on  the  subject  of  the  war  with  Poland,  which  were  printed 
in  German  at  Amsterdam  in  1608.     He  died  in  1611. 

CHARLES  GUSTAYUS  X.  (1622-1660),  king  of 
Sweden,  was  the  son  of  John  Casimir,  Elector  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  and  of  Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles  IX.  of 
Sweden.  He  studied  at  XJpsala,  and  travelled  in  France 
and  Germany,  took  part  in' the  Thirty  Years' War,  and 
fought  at  Leipsic  and  elsewhere.  On  his  return  to  Sweden 
he  sought  the  hand  of  his  eccentric  cousin.  Queen  Christina, 
whom  he  professed  to  love  sincerely.  He  was  rejected ; 
but  in  1654  she  voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne,  and 
was  succeeded  by  him.  He  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  passion  for  war.  In  1666  he  overran  Poland, 
on  the  pretextythat  the  king  had  protested  against  his 
accession  and  desired  to  supplant  him.  The  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  after  that  the  dukedom  of  Prussia,  were  com- 
pelled to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  Charles  next  seize(^ 
the  continental  territory  of  Deiunark.  He  proposed  to 
Holland  and  England  a  plan  for  dividing  Denmark  among 
the  three  nations,  but  Cromwell  scornfully  refused  to  share 
in  the  robbery.  Charles  was  still  fighting  against  Denmaric 
wheu  he  died  at  Gothenburg  (IC60)  in  his  38th  year. 
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CHARLES  XL  (1655-1697),  king  of  Sweden,  was  five 
years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Charles  X.,  and  was 
left  under  the  regency  of  his  mother  and  of  a  coonciL 
Brought  up  without  care,  he  arrived  at  manhood  unable 
even  to  r^d.     In  1672  he  assumed  the  government,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  France,  was  speedily  engaged  in  the 
invasion  of  the  electorate  of  Brandenbarg.     The  elector 
was  assisted  by  Denmark  and  Holland ;  and  Charles's  army 
at  first  met  with  serious  reverses  ;  but  afterwards,  taking 
the  command  in  person,  he  won  several  battles,  including 
those  of  Lund  and  Landskrona  ;  and  in  1679  peace  was 
signed,      Charles    now   devoted  his   energy   to  establish 
the  absolute  independence  of  the   kingly  authority.     He 
diminished  the  number  of  senators,  and  made  them  mere 
royal  councillors ;  he  reunited  to  the  Crown  all  the  lands 
'which  had  been  divorced   from   it  since   1609;   and  in 
December  1 682  the  States  were  induced  to  declare  that  the 
king  was  responsible  for  the  use  of  his  authority  to  none 
but  Qod,  that  he  was  not  bound  by  forms  of  government, 
and  that  he  need  only  seek  the  consent  of  the  senate  at  his 
own  pleasure.     The  power  thus  gained  was  creditably  used 
Ibr   purposes   of  government.      Charles   paid    the   public 
debts,  published  annual  accounts  of  the  finances,  travelled 
through  the  country  that  he  might  be  personally  acquainted 
with  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  people,  defended 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  established  a  strong 
and  just  legal  administration,  and  commenced  the  drawing 
up   of  a   general  code.     He   also   added  largely   to  the 
territory  of  the  kingdom.     Under  his  reign  no  religion  was 
tolerated  but  Lutheranism ;   and  the  king  often  showed 
himself  stem  and  rough.     He  died  at  Stockholm  in  1697. 
CHARLES  XIL,  king  of  S  vreden,  was  bom  at  Stockhohn. 
on  June  27,  1682.     He  received  an  excellent  educatioi^, 
and  was  able  to  speak  German,  French,  and  Latin  fluently. 
In  the  spring  of  1697  his  father,  Charles  XI.,  died,  and 
the  prince,  then  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was  declared  of 
age   by  the   States-General  and  invested  with   the   royal 
authority.     As  might  have  been  expected,  the  boy-king 
showed  himself  but  b'ttle  disposed  for  state  afi'aira.     His 
time  was  divided  between  study  and  amusement ;  now  he 
was  poring  over  the  exploits  of  Alexander  in  the  pages  of 
Quintus  CurtittS)  now  spending  whole  hours  in  gymnastic 
exercises,  or  joining  a  hunting  party  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
bear ;  and  thus  he  was  rapidly  developing  the  iron  strength 
of   constifution   which    he  displayed  in   his  subsequent 
campaigns.      At   this  juncture    Frederick   lY.,   king  of 
Denmark,  conceived  the  idea  of  wresting  the  crown  from 
the  young  king,  and  codding  Sweden  to  his  possessions  in 
the   Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  Augustus   II.,  king  of 
Poland   and  elector  of  Saxony,  and   the   czar,  Peter  the 
Great,  agreed  to  second  his  enterprizo  by  seizing  the  con- 
tinental provinces  of  Sweden.     The  Danes  struck  the  first 
blow  by  invading  the  territories  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  and 
the  duke,  who  had  married  the  siater  of  Charles,  fled  to 
Stockholm  and  begged  for  assistance  to  recover  his  states. 
Charles  proposed  immediate  operations  against  Denmark, 
confident  in  his  own  prowess  and  in  promises  of  substantial 
aid  received  from  the  court  of  St  James's,  for  William  of 
Orange  saw  in  Sweden  a  valuable  ally  for  his  Continental 
policy,  and  was  resolved  not  to  allow  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  north  to  be  destroyed  by  the  triole  alliance.     Sir 
George  Rooke,  with  an  Anglo-Dutch  squadron,  formed  a 
junction  with  the  Swedish  fleet,  and  at  the  head  of  fifty-four 
sail  of  the  line  swept  the  Baltic,  drove  the  Danish  fle^t  into 
^Copenhagen,   and  bombarded   the   city,  doing,  however, 
little  damage.     Meanwhile  Charles  had  landed  in  Zealand 
with  a  Swedish  army,  leading  his  troops  to  the  shore  in 
person,  and  wading  through  the  water  up  to  his  chin  in  his 
eagerness  to  land.     The  Danes,  inferior  in  numbers,  retired 
before  him,  and  Frederick  seeing  his  capital    threatened 


with  a  siege  by  land  and  sea,  abandoned  the  triple  aUiance, 
and  sued  for  peace,  leaving  Charles  free  to  turn  Ida  arms 
against  Russia  and  Poland. 

From  this  campaign  we  may  date  Charles's  assumption 
of  those  Spartan  manners  which  distinguished  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  gave  up  the  use  of  wine  ;  at  night  he 
slept  upon  his  cloak  spread  upon  the  floor  of  his  taom  or 
on  the  ground  in  the  open  air.  His  dress  w&a  of  the 
plainest,  his  whole  wardrobe  consisting  of  a  suit  of  blue 
cloth  with  copper  buttons.  He  seemed  to  care  for  no 
pleasure  or  amusement ;  he  had  an  amount  of  endurance 
which  defied  fatigue,  and  he  was  alike  insensible  to  the 
heat  of  summer  and  the  almost  arctic  cold  of  a  northern 
winter.  Hardy,  brave  to  the  extent  of  recklessness,  capable 
of  inspiring  in  his  followers  personal  devotion  to  himself, 
and  with  all  that  astute  and  sagacious  in  councU,  he  was 
the  very  model  of  a  soldier  king.  Yet  in  the  end  Sweden 
reaped  no  advantage  even  from  his  victories.  He  had  left 
Stockholm  to  defend  the  country  from  a  pressing  danger, 
but  once  he  had  tasted  the  pleasures  of  military  success, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  allured  onward  to  a  career  of 
conquest,  and  he  never  saw  his  capital  again. 

When  Frederick  sued  for  peace,  Peter  the  Grei*  iias 
threatening  Narva  and  the  Swedidi  province  of  Livonia 
on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  while  Augustus  II.,  elector  of 
Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  was  besieging  Riga,  then  a 
Swedish  town.  Charles  disembarked  in  Livonia  vith 
20,000  men.  The  Russian  army,  said  to  have  been  50,000 
strong,  lay  before  Narva  in  an  entrenched  camp.  With 
10,000  of  the  splendidly  discipliifbd  infantry  of  Sweden, 
Charles  attacked  them  there  on  November  30,  1700.  Id 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  camp  was  stormed,  and  tlie 
Russian  army,  which  must  have  been  largely  composed  of 
raw  troops,  was  completely  routed  and  dispersed.  Tuning 
southward,  Charles  marched  against  the  Saxons  and  Poles, 
defeated  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  and  raised  the 
siege  of  Riga.  He  might  now  have  dictated  a  peace  which 
would  have  given  Sweden  an  undisputed  pre-emiinence  in 
Northern  Europe.  But  his  ambition  was  aroused ;  Angustns 
was  by  no  means  a  popular  king,  and  while  continoiDg 
the  war  against  him,  Charles  intrigued  with  the  party 
adverse  to  him  in  Poland.  The  Saxon  army  of  Augoslas 
was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Gissow  (1703),  and  FoW 
was  occapied  by  the  victorious  Swedes.  Radzi^owakip 
the  cardinal  primate,  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and 
under  the  influence  of  Charles,  the  diet  conferred  the 
crown  upon  his  friend  Stanislas  Leszczynski,  the  young 
palatine  of  Posnania.  But  even  now  Cbar]e»  would  not 
sheath  the  sword.  He  carried  the  "^ar  into  Saxony,  over- 
ran the  hereditary  states  of  Augustus,  and  in  1706  dic- 
tated to  him  the  peace  of  Altranstadt,  by  which  Afguitos 
resigned  all  claim  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  further 
agreed  to  give  up  to  the  conqueror  John  Reginald  PstXol, 
the  ambassador  of  the  cxar  at  Dresden.  Patlol  was  by 
birth  a  Livonian,  and  therefore  a  subject  of  Sweden,  lut 
he  had  transferred  his  allegiance  to  Russia,  and  it  *  as  said 
that  he  was  the  real  author  of  the  league  bct)»ecn  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Denmark.  It  was  very  doubtful  if  be  ocuW 
have  been  adjudged  guilty  of  ti-eason,  and  in  any  case  his 
position  as  ambasBador  ought  to  have  protected  bim ;  but 
Charles  thought  only  of  vengeance,  and  after  the  form  of 
a  trial  had  been  gone  through,  Patkul  was  conderonod  to 
be  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  the  cruel  sentence  was  executed, 
the  king  refusing  to  mitigate  it  in  the  least  degree.  The 
whole  affair  has  left  an  indelible  blot  upon  his  memory, 
and  it  shows  how  much  of  vindictive  passion  was  con- 
cealed under  a  perfectly  impassive  exterior.  Even  had 
Charles  been  willing  now  to  bring .  the  war  to  a  dose,  the 
execution  of  his  ambassador  would  not  have  allowed  the 
czar  to  accept  a  peace.     Twice  heinvadod  Poland,  but  each 
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tiBie  he  liad  to  retire  before  the  Swedes.     By  the  aatumu 
vf  1707  Charles  had  collected  43.000  men  in  Saxony ;  a 
T^OTve  of  20,000  under  General  Levenhaupt  was  in  Poland, 
md  a  third  army,  15,000  strong,  was  upon  the  frontier  of 
Finland.     In  the  following  January,  in  the  midst  of  the 
ice  and  snow,  he  suddenly  broke  up  his  camp,  marched 
against  the  Russians,  surprised  and  almost  captured  the 
cxar  at  Qrodno,  and  then  continued  his  advance,  driving  the 
Russians  before  him,   and  defeating  them  in   numerous 
encoonters.     He  had  forced  the  Beresina  and  won  a  battle 
near  Smolensko,  and  the  way  to  Moseow  lay  almost  open 
before  him,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  his  army,  he  turned 
soathward  to  the  district  of  the  Ukraine.     The  fact  was 
that  he  bad  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  hetmann  of 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,   Mazeppo,  whose  romantic 
•tory  has  been  made  so  famous  by  the  Terse  of  Byron. 
The   hetmann  had  promised  to  join   the   Swedes  with 
30,000  Cossacks  and  abundant  supplies.     But  when,  after 
a  difficnU  march,  Charles  reached  the  Ukraine,  he  fonnd 
that  the  Russians  had  discovered  and  frustrated  Mazeppa's 
design,  and  th^  hetmann  brought  him  only  a  handful  of 
followers.     Nor   was  this  his   only  disappointment      A 
reinforcement  of  15,000  men  under  Levenhaupt  was  inter- 
ested and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  czar,  and  after  wasting  the 
aommer  in  a  desultory  warfare,  the  Swedes  found  ^m- 
selrea  oreitaken  by  the  severe  winter  of  1708-1709  in  the 
midst  of   an  enemy's  country.    Still  Charles  would  not 
abandon  the  idea  of  reaching  Moscow.     Though  his  army 
was  reduced  by  cold  and  privations  to  23,(K)0  men,  he 
maintained  himself  till  spring,   and  dien  besieged  the 
fortress  of  Pultowa.    The  place  held  out  until  July,  when 
tlte  czar  approached  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.     On  the 
7th  Charles  was  wounded  in  reconnoitring  the  enemy.    In 
the  famous  battle  which  took  place  next  day  he  had  to  be 
carried  in  a  litter  amongst  his  staC  The  battle  ended  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Swedes.    Charles,  leaving  most  of  his 
officers  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  fled  with  a  few 
attendants  across  the  Bug  into  the  Turkish  territories,  and  was 
hispitably  received  by  the  Turks  at  Bender  on  the  Dniester. 
Charles  resided  three  years  in  Turkey,  during  all. which 
time  bis  expenses,  and  those  of  his  numerous  household, 
were  paid  by  the  Turkish  Qovemment,  in  accordance  with 
«  very  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Eastern  law  of  hospi- 
tality.    From  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Bender  his  constant 
aim  was  to  involve  Russia  and  Turkey  in  war.    He  succeeded 
in  producing  an  outbreak  of  hostilities;  the  Turks  out- 
manoeuvred and  surrounded  Peter  and  his  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pruth,  and  the  czar  would  have  been  eitlier 
kiQed  or  taken  had  not  his  wife  Catherine,  by  her  energy 
and   courage,  obtained  an  armistice  for  him  on  favourable 
tenns  from  the  grand  vizier.     Removing  his  residence  to 
Vranitza,  where  his  followers  formed  a  Uttle  camp  around 
the  strongly-built  house  in  which  he  lived,  Charles  con- 
tiaaed  his  intrigues  to  produce  another  war  with  Russia, 
snd  though  once  on  the  point  of  success,  he  eventually 
lailedy  and  the  counter-intrigues  of  the  czar  began  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  at  Constantinople.     At  'this  time  Charles 
occupied  a  very  humiliating  position,  short  of  money,  afraid 
to  laare  Turkey  for  fear  of  falling  into  an  enemy's  hands, 
dnadiag  at  any  moment  to  be  betrayed  by  the  Turks,  and 
knowing  that  all  his  conquests  had  been  useless,  and  that 
the  Swedish  provinces  were  being  invaded   by  Danes, 
Stxoas^  Poles,  and  Russians.     The  Porte  disphiyed  a  singu- 
lar amount  of  patience  in  treating  with  him,  but  at  length 
it  became  evident  that  so  long  as  Charles  felt  himself  safe 
vaong  his  Polish  and  Swedish  guards  at  Vranitza  he  would 
Eot  leave  Turicey.     A  fetva  of  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  declared 
tat  the  rights  of  hospitality  would  not  now  be  violated  by 
tis  forcible  removal,  and  Ismael  Pacha,  the  governor  of  the 
district,  received  orders  to  seize  him  dead  or  alive. 


Charles  having  i)er8istently  refused  to  come  to  terms, 
Ismael,  with  several  thousand  janissaries  and  Tartars,  sur- 
prised the  little  camp  and  took  his  300  guards  prisoners ; 
he  then  attacked  the  house  held  by  Charles  and  forty  of 
his  suite.  The  king  defended  himself  desperately;  the 
house  was  set  on  fire  over  his  head,  and  he  was  retiring, 
driven  out  by  the  flames,  when  his  spurs  became  entangled, 
and  he  fell  and  was  secured  and  disarmed  by  the  janissaries. 
His  eyebrows  were  singed  and  his  clothes  torn  and  stained 
with  blood  For  a  while  he  was  kept .  in  honourable 
imprisonment,  then  he  was  allowed  to  reside  with  a  few 
attendants  at  Demotica,  where  he  still  spoke  of  de^mrting 
escorted  by  a  Turkish  army,  and  feigned  illness  in  order 
to  gain  time  for  negotiations,  which  in  the  end  led  to 
nothing.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  desirous  of  forming  a 
league  with  him  against  the  czar,  and  would  have  secured 
for  him  an  honourable  return  to  his  states,  the  one  con- 
dition being  that  Stanislas  should  abdicate  and  Augustus 
II.  be  recognized  as  king  of  Poland.  Stanislas  was  quite 
willing  to  abandon  his  doubtful  claim  to  the  throne,  but 
Charles  with  characteristic  obstinacy  refused  to  listen  to 
the  proposal  ''  If,"  he  said,  "  my  friend  Stanislas  will 
not  be  king,  I  can  find  some  one  else  to  take  his  place." 
At  length  he  saw  that  there  was  no  chance  of  the  Porte 
granting  his  demands,  and  sending  his  respectful  adieux 
to  Constantinople,  he  set  out  suddenly  with  only  two 
attendants,  and  traveUing  unceasingly,  riding  by  day  and 
sleeping  in  a  carriage  or  cart  at  night,  he  passed  through 
the  Austrian  territories,  Bavaria,  Westphalia,  and  Mecklen- 
burg, and  thus  avoiding  the  districts  held  by  his  enemies, 
reached  his  own  town  of  Stralsund,  in  Swedish  Pomerania, 
late  at  night,  on  November  21,  1714,  after  a  journey  of 
sixteen  days.  He  announced  himself  as  a  Swedish  officer 
charged  with  important  despatches  from  Bender.  The 
governor  received  him  at  once  in  his  bedroom,  and  asking 
for  news  of  the  king,  recognized  Charles  by  Uie  sound  of 
his  voice  when  he  replied,  and  the  tidings  of  his  arrival 
soon  spread  through  the  city,  which  was  illuminated  for 
the  rest  of  the  night.  The  return  of  Charles  only  drew 
more  closely  the  alliance  between  the  powers  which  had 
been  plotting  in  his  absence  the  diismemberment  of 
Sweden.  Stralsund  was  besieged  by  a  combined  army  of 
Saxons,  Danes,  Prussians,  and  Russians.  Charles  made  a 
protracted  defence,  but  on  December  28,  1715,  the  place 
was  forced  to  capitulate,  the  king  embarking  immediately 
before  the  surrender,  and  taking  up  his  residence  at  Lund 
in  Scania. 

Arrived  in  Sweden,  he  took  measures  to  protect  the 
coasts  of  the  kingdom  against  a  descent  of  his  enemies, 
and  with  a  small  army  invaded  Norway  in  March  1716  ; 
he  overran  a  large  part  of  the  country,  but  was  forced  to 
retire  for  want  of  supplies.     About  this  time  thd  Baron 
von  Gortz,  a  German  officer,  who  had  during  his  stay  in 
Turkey  become  his  principal  adviser;  proposed  to  him  a 
complete   change    of    policy,   and    Charles    immediately 
accepted  the  scheme  which  Gortz  had  elaborated,  and  of 
which  he  had  already  executed  some  of  the  preliminaries. 
He  proposed  that  Charles  should  make  peace  with  the 
czar,  cede  to  him  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Sweden,  and  gain 
his  alliance.     The  allies  were  to  replace  Stanislas  on  the 
throne  of  Poland  and  restore  the  duke  of  Holstein  to  bin 
states  which  had  been  seized  by  Denmark.     Charles  waa 
to   invade  and  conquer  Norway,  and  then  land  a  small 
army  in  Scotland,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Jacobites, 
restore  the  house  of  Stuart  in  England,  Cardinal  Alberonl, 
then  all-powerful  in  Spain,  promising  to   assist   in    the 
accomplishment  of  this  part  of  the  project     The    otbcr 
allies  had  lately  been  showing  a  marked  jealousy  ot  t\ie 
growing  power  of  the  czar,  and  it  was  no  difficult  matter 
for  Gortz  to  detach  him  from  the  alliance  and  negotiate  ^ 
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peace  on  the  pari  of  Sweden.  This  first  step  being 
succeeBfoIlj  accomplished,  Charles  burst'  into  Norway, 
speedilj  occtmied  several  provinces,  and  in  the  early 
winter  of  1718  besieged  Fredrikshall,  a  strong  fortress, 
which  wad  regarded  as  the  key  of  Norway.  On  Sunday, 
November  30,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  and  by  Siguier 
and  Haigret,  two  French  officers  in  his  service,  be  visited 
the  trendies  in  the  afternoon.  Arrived  in  the  foremost 
trench  he  fonod, fault  with  the  progress  of  the  work,  sent 
for  somQ  more  sappers,  and  leaning  on  the  gabions  in  front 
of  tbe  trench,  himself  directed  their  operations.  Night 
came  on  rapidly,  but  stiU  he  remained  there  exposed  to  the 
shot  of  the  fortress,  for  the  Danes  threw  up  light-balls, 
and  kept  np  a  continual  fire  from  their  batteries;  His 
officers  in  vain  endeavonred  to  persuade  him  to  rehire 
from  }^\a  dangerous  post,  he  obstmately  refused  even  to 
shelter  himself  behind  the  gabions,  though  several  of  those 
around  him  had  been  struck,  and  about  nine  o'clock, 
when  the  moon  had  risen  apd  shining  on  the  snow  made 
the  night  almost  as  bright  as  day,  a  well-aimed  shot  struck 
him  on  the  temple,  his  head  fell  forward,  his  hand  instinc- 
tively grasped  his  sword  hilt,  and  His  officers  running  ap 
found  him  leam'ng  over  the  gabions  dead.  A  musket 
ban  had  passed  through  his  head,  destrojring  his  ]eft»eye 
and  driving  the  right  out  of  its  orbit  The  shot  put  an  end 
at  once  to  the  invasion  of  Norway,  the  projects  of  Odrtz, 
and  the  power  of  Sweden  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

Before  the  end  of  tbe  following  year  it  began  w  be 
whispered  that  Ihe  shot  which  kOled  Charles  came  not 
from  the  rampaits  of  Fredrikshajl,  but  from  the  Swedish 
trenches.  The  two  French  officers  were  in  turn  pointed 
out  as  the  probable  assassins,  and  Siguier  in  the  ravings  of 
fever  aotu^y  charged  himself  with  the  murder.  On  his 
recovery  he.  denied  it,  but  his  involuntary  self -accusation 
was  generally  beUeved  in  prc^erenise  to  his  denial  Others 
kid  the  alleged  crime  upon  the  Swedish  generals  Cronstadt 
ftnd  Stiemross,  and  it  was  said  that  they  had  been  bribed 
to  break  up  the  project  of  Qdrts  by  a  successful  pistolrshot 
before  Fredrikshall  In  1746  the  tomb  of  Charles  XIL 
was  opened  and  the  remains  were  examined  in  order  to  see 
if  in  this  way  the  question  could  be  settled.  The  officials 
charged  with  the  examination  seem  to  have  known  very 
little  about  snrgery.  The/ at  first  suggested  that  the  hole 
through  the  skull  was  made  by  a  dagger ;  then  apparently 
misled  by  their  ignorance  of  the  well-known  fact  that  ihd 
wound  at  the  point  of  exit  is  almost  invariably  larger  than 
that  at  the  point  where  the  bullet  enters,  they  alleged  that 
the  ball  had  struck  the  right  side  of  the  king's  head,  which 
was  turned  away  from  the  fortress;  This  naturally  con- 
firmed the  belief  that  he  had  been  assassinated,  although  a 
great  mass  of  concurrent  testimony  tended  to  exculpate 
every  one  who  had  been,  charged  with  the  crime.  To 
solve  the  mystery  of  his  death,  the  body  was  again  ex- 
humed by  Charles  XY.,  so  recently  as  1859,  when  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  skull  by  three  eminent  medical 
professors  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fatal  shot  had 
been  fired  from  a  distance  on  the  king's  left,  and  from  a 
higher  level  than  that  on  which  he  stood.  Thus  it  was 
finally  proved  that  Charles  fell,  not  by  the  hand  of  a 
traitor,  but  from  his  recklessly  exposing  himself  to  the 
fire  of  the  fortress. 

The  character  of  Charles  was  a  strange  mixture  of  good 
and  evil  In  him  almost  everything  was  vitiated  by  a  kind 
of  exaggeration.  Thus  his  courage  at  times  degenerated 
into  rashness,  his  determination  into  mere  obstinacy. 
While  we  praise  his  temperate  and  simple  habits,  wo  cannot 
be  sure  that,  in  despising  the  ostentation  and  luxury  of 
his  brother  kings,,  he  was  not  actuated  by  a  subtle  vanity 
that  made  him  more  proud  of  the  blue  coat  with  copper 
buttons    than    another    would   have    been   of  a    richly 


embroidered  uniform.  Uk  victoried  and  conquests  an  aU 
the  more  wonderful  when  we  conmder  bow  young  be  was. 
at  the  time  of  his  greatest  achievements,  fle  was  only 
eighjteen  when  he  extorted  a  peace  from  Frederick  <^ 
Denmark  and  defeated  the  Russians  at  Narva,  and  he  was 
O^y  twenty-one  when  the  victory  of  CUssow  made  him 
master  of  tiie  destinies  of  Poland.  War  had  not  in  those 
days  the  lightning  rapidity  of  modem  times,  or  Charles 
might  have  more  than  rivalled  the  victories  of  the  first 
Napoleon.  But  he  was  really  little  more  than  a  soldiar ; 
as  a  statesman  he  must  be  placed  bebw  the  second  rank, 
and  the  only  result  of  his  reign  was  the  weakening  and 
impoverishment  of  his  kingdom.  He  found  Sweden  one 
o(  the  first  powers  of  Europe,  he  left  her  fallen  to  a 
secondary  place,  and  she  has  never  recovered  her  fonner 
position. 

See  the  histories  written  bv  his  chaplain  H^irbeig  and  by  Alderw 
field,  one  of  hirofilcsrs.  Voltaire's  well-known  memoir  is  usefbl, 
but  contains  aereral  inaocoracies.  There  are  alao  very  foil  bio^ 
graphies  by  FiyzeU  and  Londblad.  Amooff  oontsmporazy  paUica^ 
tions  there  is  a  onrious  aoconnt  of  his  wara^'  by  a  Soota  gentlemaa 
m.the  Swedish  service,**  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  ia 
London  in  1716,  before  the  death  of  Chaxlea^  the  aecoiid  in  171& 
Tbe  real  author  was  Paniel  Defoe.  ^  (A.  H.  A.) 

CHARLES  Xm.  (1748-1818),  king  of  Sweden,  was  Uie 
second  son  of  Adolphus  Frederick  and  of  Lodsa  Ulrica^ 
sister  of  Frederick  the  Great  He  was  educated  for  tlia 
office  of  high-admiral,  and  commanded'  with  credit  against 
the  Eussians.  On  the  accession  of  his  brother  Qu&tavna 
IIL,  in  support  of  whom  he  exerted  all  his  influence,  he 
^aa  appointed  governor  of  Stockholm  and  created  duke 
of  Sudennania;  and  he  became  regent  when  Qnstavns 
was  assassinated  in  1792.  In  1796  Gustavus  lY.  ccine  to 
his  majority,  and  Charles  retired  from  political  life.  But 
when  Sweden  was  threatened  by  .the  arms  of  N^ioleoii, 
Gustavus  directed  lus  forces  with  an  incapacity  so  remsffk- 
able  that  the  people  refused  any  longer  to  bear  his  goveni- 
ment  In  March  1809*  he  was  obliged  to  abdicate ;  and 
in  May  the  crown  was  effered  to  C£arles.  A  year  af ter» 
Prince  Christian,  the  heir  appointed  by  the  States,  having 
died,  Charles,  yielding  to  the  with  of  the  nation,  nomi- 
nated Charles  Bemadotte  prince  royal,  and  -  gave  the 
govemmeat  into  his  hands,  though  still  retaining  tha  tiUa 
and  some  of  the  dignity  of  kin^  After  occupying  thia 
position  for  eight  years,  Charles  died  in  February  1818. 

CHARLES   XIV.,  king  of  Sweden.-   See  Bbbhadottb. 

CHARLES  XV.  (1826-1872),  king  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  succeed^  to  the  throne  in  1859,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Osbar  L,  son  of  Charles  XIV.  His  rule  waa 
popular  and  liberal  The.most  important  event  in  his  reign 
was  the  change  which  was  effected  in  1866  in  the  consti- 
tution.of  the  Storthing,  or  parliament,  which,  from  that  time 
has  consisted  not  of  four  but  of  two  chambers — the  first 
being  elected  by  the  provincial  representatiyeei;  thd  second 
by  the  people.  In  character  Charles  was  generons  and 
kindly,  and  his  disposition  is  shown  in  his  refusal  to 
sanction  capital  punishment  He  possessed  consideraUe 
taste  for  literature  and  art,  and  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  which  were  translated  into  German  by  A.  Van 
Wmderfeld  (Berlin,  1866).  In  1650  he  maiYied  Looisa, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  by  whom  he  had 
one  daughter,  Louisa,  who  became  the  wife  <^  Prince 
Frederick  of  Denmark.  His  relations  with  Denmark  were 
of  the  most  intimate  kind,  owing  to  bis  personal  friendship 
with  the  king;*  but  during  the  struggle  of  that  eonntij 
against  the  aggressions  of  Prussia  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  neutral,  since  neither  Sweden  nor  Norway  wooUL 
take  up  arms.     Charles  died  September  18,  1872. 

CHARLES,  count  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  king  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  born  between  the  years  1220  yid 
1226.   was  the   ninth  son   of    Louis  VIIL   of  Fraaoar 
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He  married  Beatrice,  heiress  <^  Provence,  after  scattering 
his  rivals  by  the  aid  of  an  army  famished  by  his  brother, 
Lcmis  IX. '  Soon  after  he  accompanied  the  king  on  a 
ernsade,  daring  which  he  f onght  with  bravery,  bat  achieved 
BO  permanent  soccess,  and  he  was  at  last  taken  prisoner 
with  his  brother.  Daring  his  absence  mostf  of  the  towns  of 
Provence  formed  themselves  into  republics;  but  on  his 
retain  they  were  quickly  subdued,  and,  among  others, 
Kaiseilles  lost  the  independeuce  she  had  before  enjoyed. 
Charles's  power  was  now  very  considerable;  but  his 
ambition  was  far  from  being  satisfied.  He  therefore  un- 
laapaloasly  lent  his  arms  to  Margaret  of  Flanders,  who 
oflered  him  the  province  of  Hainaalt  in  retam  for  his 
sssiBtance  in  setting  aside  her  husband's  children  by  a 
former  wife  in  favour  of  her  own ;  but  this  scheme  was 
crashed  by  Louis,  who  caused  him  to  give  up  Hainault  for  a 
torn  of  money.  Charles  had  now,  besides,  conceived  a 
loftier  ambition.  He  had  been  requested  to  assume 
the  crown  of  the  two  Sicilies  by  Pope  Urban  lY.,  who 
desired  to  overthrow  the  bastard  Manfred,  the  Qhibelline 
king;  and  in  1265  he  was  crowned  at  Rome.  A  crusade 
was  prrached  against  Manfred,  who  was  defeated  aad  slun. 
The  legitimate  hdr,  Conradin,  was  also  routed  (1268),  and 
being  betrayed,  was  meanly  tried  and  executed ;  a  similar 
tite  befell  a  large  number  of  Italian  nobles ;  many  fiefs 
were  confiscated  to  reward  the  French  foUowers  of  the  new 
king ;  and  the  rule  of  the  Proven9ail8  was  often  arbitrary 
and  bmtaL  Charles's  ambition  continued  to  widen.  He 
■ow  designed  to  make  himself  the  Head  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  again  accompanied  his 
brother  on  a  crusade ;  but  the  accomplishment  of  his 
oltimate  design  was  prevented  by  a  terrible  storm,  and  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  plague.  He  also  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  Po;>e,  Nicholas  III,  by  haughtily  refusing  to  accept 
the  hand  of  his  niece  for  'his  own  grandson.  Nicholas 
joined  the  GhibelUnes,  and  took  from  Charles,  who  offered 
no  resistance,  his  titles  of  senator  of  Rome  and  vicar-general 
of  Italy.  But  in  1280  Nicholas  died,  and  Charles,  by 
means  of  many  intrigues,  and  after  imprisoning  two  of  the 
cardinahi,  effected  the  election  of  a  Frenchman,  Martin  IV. 
In  return,  he  was  made  senator  of  Rome,  and  his  rival,  the 
Emperor  Michael  PaUsobgus,  was  exconununicated.  An- 
other expedition  was  already  fitted  out  against  the  East, 
when  news  was  brought  of  the  rebellion  known  as  the 
Sicilian  Tespers.  Aroused  by  the  rough  rule  of  the  French, 
Uie  people  were  also  stirred  by  the  burning  exhortations  of 
John  of  Procida,  a  Calabrian  doctor,  formerly  friend  of 
Frederick  imd  of  Manfred,  who  had  been  traveUing  in 
disguise  through  Italy,  Qreece,  and  Spain,  seeking'assistance 
against  the  usurpation  of  Charles.  On  Easter  Monday, 
1282,  he  collected  a  large  assembly  of  the  Sicilian  nobles 
at  Palermo.  An  opportune  pretext  for  a  rising  soon 
occurred.  The  viceroy  had  forbidden  the  bearing  of  arms  ; 
sad,  on  the  pretext  that  weapons  were  concealed  under  her 
drees,  a  Frenchman  insulted  a  girl  of  noble  family  on  her 
Tery  paaeage  to  the  church  where  she  was  about  to  be 
■larried.  He  was  kflled  on  the  spot,  and  every  Frenchraan 
m  the  city  soon  shared  his  ftite.  Some  of  the  other  Sicilian 
towns  followed  this  example ;  others  expelled  the  French 
■ore  mildly.  Charles  at  once  directed  his  fleet  against 
Messina.  He  refused  aU  offers  of  capitulation,  and  Messina 
held  out  till  aid  was  brought  it  by  Don  Pedro  of  Arafon, 
tad  Charles's  fleet  was  burned  by  the  famous  sailor,  Roger 
de  Loria.  Charles,  despairing  of  other  means  of  success, 
now  challenged  Pedro  to  single  combal  Pedro  accepted 
the  diallenge,  but  Charles  alone  entered  the  lists.  It  is 
said  that  the  former  was  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangements, 
tiiough  others  regard  his  acceptance  as  a  mere  ruse.  Soon 
after  Charles's  son  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  in 
1285  Charies  himself  fell  01,  and  died  at  Foggia. 


CHARLES  IL  (1332-1387),  king  of  Navarre  and  count 
of  Evreux,  was  a  grandson  of  Louis  Hutui,  and  possessed  a 
title  to  the  French  throne  inferior  to  that  of  John  IL  only 
on  account  of  the  Salic  law,  and  superior  to  that  of  Edward 
III.  of  England.  Handsome,  clever,  eloquent,  and  bold^ 
he  yet  thoroughly  deserved  the  title  of  '*  the  Uad "  with 
which  he  mounted  the  throne  in  1349,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen. The  commencement  of  his  notorious  career  was  the 
assassination  of  Le  Cerda,  the  favourite  of  John,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  duchy  of  Angoul^me,  which  the  king 
had  bought  from  Charles's  mother,  but  of  which  the  price 
was  not  yet  paid.  For  this  deed, — which  Charles  openly 
avowed,  declaring  it  to  be  a  punishment  richly  deserved, — 
John  was  at  first  unable  to  retaliate,  being  indeed  obliged  to 
make  good  his  debts ;  but  not  long  after  (1356)  Charles  was 
seized  aud  thrown  into  prison.  During  the  king's  exile  in 
England,  Charles,  aided  by  the  States-General,  obtained  his 
release,  and  by  his  eloquence  and  the  suavity  of  his  man- 
ners gained  the. hearts  of  the  Parisians,  who  made  him 
their  captain-gen;TaL  Suspecting  him,  however,  of  too 
great  favour  for  the  aristocracy,  ^ey  deprived  him  of  the 
office  ;  but  he  maintained  his  alliance  with  Stephen 
Marcel,  and,  at  the  head  of  companies  of  banditti  he  con.- 
tinued  to  lay  waste  the  country  till  1360,  when  he  made 
peace  with  the  king.  This  peace  was  not  final,  for  Charles 
y.  was  resolved  to  crash  him.  He  was  accused  of  various 
unscrupulous  plots,  and  extravagant  stories  were  circulated 
against  him,  as,  for  example,  that  the  king^s  weakness  was 
due  to  poison  administered  by  his  contrivance.  On  the 
charge  of  being  concerned  in  these  intrigues,  two  of  his 
ministers  were  executed,  and  his  two  sons  were  seized  as 
hostages.  The  doke  of  Aujoa  was  persuaded  to  attack 
Montpellier,  the  king  of  Castile  to  invade  Navarre,  and 
Duguesclin  was  sent  to  seize  his  fiefs  in  Normandy,  and 
Charles  was  obliged  to  3rield  twenty  places  as  security  before 
he  regained  his  territory.  According  to  the  popalar  story, 
he  expired  by  a  divine  judgment,  through  the  burning  of 
the  clothes  steeped  in  sulphur  and  spirits  in  which  he  had 
been  wrapped  as  a  cure  for  a  loathsome  disease  caused 
by  his  debauchery;  but  the  bishop  who  attended  him 
affirms  that  he  died  placidly  and  in  the  odour  of  sanctity 
(1387).     See  Secousse,  Hisioire  de  Charles  le  Mauvait. 

CHARLES  IV.  (1421-1461),  king  of  Navarre,  was 
the  son  of  John  of  Aragon,  and  of  Blanche,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Charles  III.,  king  of  Navarre.  On  her  death  the 
throne  belonged  to  Charles,  but  his  father  retained  it,  and 
took  as  second  wife  the  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  Jeanne 
of  Castile.  Charles  did  not  press  his  claim,  but  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  uulll  his  step-mother  roused  him  by 
repeated  indignities,  lio  succeeded  in  having  himself 
crowned,  but  coon  after  was  defeated  and  imprisoned 
(1652).  Next  year  he  was  released;  the  struggle  recom- 
menced, and  he  gained  possession  of  a  considerable  part 
of  Navarre.  He  was  reconcUed  to  his  father,  and  recog- 
nized as  king  of  Barcelona ;  but  Jeanne  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  and  poisoned.  He  was  a  man  of  gentle  disposition, 
and  of  considerable  learning.  He  left  a  Spanish  transla- 
tion of  the  Ethici  of  ArisiotUy  &  chronicle  of  the  kings  of 
Navarre,  and  several  poems. 

CHARLES,  or  Cham^  Loxna  (1771-1847),  archduke 
of  Austria,  was  the  third  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  IL 
He  commenced  active  service  against  the  French  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  and  so  distinguished  himself  that  at 
twenty-five  he  was  intrusted  with  the  supreme  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  He  defeated  Jourdan  at 
Teiningen,  Amberg,  and  Wiirzburg,  and  Moreau  at 
Rastadt;  and  the  year  after  (1797)  he  was  honoured 
with  the  command  against  Napoleon  in  Italy.  In  a  month, 
however,  peace  was  concluded;  but  the  war  Boon  re> 
commenced,  and  in  1 799  Charles  defeated  Jourdan  once 
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mor«  in  Swabta,  and  tlien  checked  Massona  ic  Switzerland. 
After  thU  he  was  forced  by  ill-health  to  retire  from  service. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Bohemia ;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  he  had  again  to  oppose  his  old  enemy 
Moreaa,  with  whom  he  made  terms  which  were  afterwards 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  peace  of  Lnn^ville.  His  popu- 
larity was-  now  such  that  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  which  met 
in  1802,  resolved  to  erect  a  statue  in  his  honour,  and  to 
give  him  the  title  of  Saviour  of  his  Country  ;  but  Charles 
refused  both  distinctions.  He  was  for  doihe  time  president 
of  the  council^  of  war,  but  in  1805  he  was  once  more  in 
Italy,  where  he  won  the  victory  of  Caldiero  over  Massdna. 
On  his  return  to  Austria  he  became  commander-in-chief 
and  again  president  of  the  aulio  council  of  war.  He 
employed  his  time  in  organizing  the  army  and  establish- 
bg  a  strong  reserve  force,  till  in  1809  he  took  the  field 
against  the  French  army  commanded  by  Napoleon  in 
person.  He  carried  on  the  conflict  for  five  days,  and 
fought  with  great  gallantry  ;  but  at  last,  bebg  wounded 
and  overpowered,  he  retreated  in  good  order.  At  the  end 
of  the  campaign  he  gave  up  all  his  military  offices,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  Uife  in  retirement,  with  Uie  exception 
of  a  short  time,  when  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elbe, 
he  became  governor  of  Mayence.  He  published  OruncUdtu 
der  Strategic  (18U),  and  GuchiehU  det  Feldzvgt  v<m  1799 
in  Deutichland  vnd  der  Sehwnt  (1819). 

CHARLES,  the  Bold  (H3S-U77),  duke  of  Bui^ 
gundy,  born  in  1433,  was  Uie  son  of  Philip  the  Good  of 
Burgundy  and  Isabella  of  Portugal  Remarkable  both  for 
his  personal  qualities  and  also  for  his  position  as  the 
leader  of  the  last  great  struggle  of  the  feudal  lords  against 
royalty  in  France,  and  as  the  life-long  enemy  of  crafty 
Louis  XL,  Charles  was  the  last  great  figure  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  His  physical  strength  and  energy  were  extraor- 
dinary. He  was  full  of  the  most  lofty  ambition,  and 
capable  of  the  most  obstinate  determination.  He  never 
forgot  an  injury.  His  passion  was  terrible  and  frequent. 
His  boldness  amounted  to  the  rashness  of  fury.  He  was 
careless  of  luxury,  though,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  con- 
querors about  whom  he  loved  to  read,  he  delighted  bo 
surround  himself  with  magnificent  display;  and  he  pre- 
sented an  example  of  conjugal  fideHty  most  remarkable  in 
the  society  in  which  he  lived. 

As  Charles  rose  to  manhood,  he  found  his  father  under 
the  .control  ot  the  Croys,  whose  usurpation  of  what  he 
regarded  as  his  own  rightful  function  he  deeply  resented ; 
and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  banished  rather  than  take 
one  of  the  family  into  his  household.  Soon  after — he 
was.at  this  time  count  of  Charolais — he  joined  the  duke  of 
Brittany  in  forming  a  great  confederation  of  the  French 
nobles  against  King  Louis.  The  confederates,  calling 
themselves  the  League  of  the  Public  Weal,  declared  that 
their  object  was  to  get  rid  of  bad  ministers,  to  abolish 
taxes,  and  relieve  the  people  from  oppression.  They 
maintained  good  discipline,  paid  for  all  they  consumed, 
and  consequently  were  opposed  neither  by  the  townsmen 
nor  by  the  country-folk,  while  the  gentry  with  their 
dependants  flocked  to  their  standard.  In  14G5  Charles 
met  the  royal  army  in  the  battle  of  Montlh^ry,  which  was 
decided  by  the  retreat  of  the  latter  during  the  following 
night  Paris  was  besieged ;  and  Louis  was  forced  to 
surrender  Normandy  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  the  towns  on  the 
Somme  and  the  counties  of  Boulogne  and  Ouienne  to  the 
•sount  of  Charolais,  and  other  territory  to  other  of  the 
nobles.  Charles's  next  exploit  was  the  conquest  of  Li^e, 
which,  hitherto  ruled  democratically  under  the  constitu- 
tional control  of  its  bishop,  was  now  struggling  against  the 
encroachments  of  Burgundy.  The  town  of  Dinant  alone 
he  excepted  from  the  peace  which  he  granted  to  the  rest  of 
the  principality;  and  a  year  later  he  returned  to  take  von- 


ffi»auoe  upon  it  Its  crime  was  that  some  of  its  apprentices 
had  insulted  himself  and  his  mother  by  burning  him  in 
efiigy  as  a  bastard,  and  its  punishment  was  an  extravagant 
revenge.  It  was  burned  to  the  ground ;  of  its  men 
numbers  were  butchered,  and  the  rest  remained  ,the 
unfortunate  prisoners  of  the  rude  soldiery.  The  women 
were  spared  to  be  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  cold  and 
hunger,  but  were  saved  from  worse  treatment  by  the  stem 
tegard  for  female  honour,  which  was  Charles's  most  admir^ 
able  characteristic. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-four  (1467)  Charles  became  duke 
of  Burgundy.  Immense  changes  were  at  once  effected. 
He  permitted  none  of  the  gay  festivity  and  wasteful  pro- 
fusion which  had  been  common  in  his  father's  time,  bat 
the  court  was  directed  with  a  stately  and  splendid  cere- 
mony, in  which  the  duke  took  his  full  share.  Everytliing 
was  arranged,  though  liberally,  yet  with  strict  order  and 
economy ;  the  state  of  the  finances  was  carefully  examined, 
and  the  amount  in  the  treasury  was  largely  increased  by 
unusual  demands  from  the  Estates.  Every  petitioner,  how- 
ever humble,  was  heard ;  the  duke  shirked  no  details  of 
business,  was  present  at  every  council,  and  sharply  rebuked 
or  punished  with  a  fine  any  absence  or  inattention  on  the 
part  of  the  courtiers.  A  strict  system  of  administering 
justice  was  instituted,  and  the  law  was  carried  out 
impartially  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
nobles. 

Soon  after  his  accession  Charles  Increased  his  political 
influence  by  taking  as  his  second  wife  Margaret  the  sister  of 
Edward  lY.  of  England.  It  was  not  long  before  he  required 
all  his  power;  for  soon  Louis  again  took  possession  of 
Normandy,  and  contrived  to  detach  the  duke  of  Brittany 
from  his  alliance  with  Burgundy.  But  Charles  at  once 
made  ready  for  war,  and  the  king  in  alarm  took  the  daring 
step  of  requesting  a  meeting,  and  placing  himself  in  the 
duke's  hands  at  Peronne.  Unfortunately  for  Louis,  he 
had  been  for  some  time  inciting  the  people  of  Li^ge  to 
rebellion^  and  they  chose  this  moment  for  an  outbreak. 
Charles  was  mad  with  indignation,  and  with  great  diflScultj 
restrained  himself  from  taking  vengeance  upon  the  person 
of  the  king.  After  three  days  of  irrepressible  passion  his 
wrath  was  so  far  spent  that  he  contented  himself  with 
requiring  Louis  to  undergo  the  ignominy  of  witnessing  the 
punishment  of  the  revolt  which  he  had  himself  instigated, 
and  with  extracting  from  him  a  treaty,  which,  among  other 
most  important  concessions,  confirmed  to  the  duke  the 
possession  of  the  territory  which  he  then  held,  sanctioned 
the  alliance  with  England,  and  took  away  the  right  ot 
appeal  from  the  courts  of  Flanders  to  the  PiHiament  of 
Paris.  In  case  of  violation  of  this  compact,  the  king 
invoked  upon  himself  the  curse  of  excommunication  and 
the  loss  of  the  fealty  of  Burgundy ;  and  a  letter,  signed  by 
Louis,  wos'  despatched  to  each  of  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
requiring  them  in  that  event  to  take  up  arms  against 
hira. 

Soon  after  this  Li6ge  was  burned,  like  Dinan^  and  its 
inhabitants  nearly  exterminated,  the .  fighting-men  being 
mostly  butchered,  and  the  aged,  the  women,  and  Uie 
children  exposed  to  the  terrible  cold ;  and  the  powerful 
city  of  Ghent,  whose  mob  had  forced  from  the  duke 
the  abolition  of  the  hated  cueillote  and  certain  other 
con(^ssions  during  hio  passage  through  the  city  before  his 
coronation,  was  fain  to  avert  his  anger  by  giving  up  all, 
and  allowing  its  charter  to  be  annulled. 

Charles  had  now  reached  the  height  of  his  power,  but  his 
greatness  was  unsubstantioL  His  subjects  were  becoming 
much  estranged  from  him.  The  placid  trade-lovii^ 
Netherlandcrs  found  it  hard  to  bear  his  arbitrary  and 
haughty  passion.  The  courtiers  became  weaiy  of  the  stiff 
c<^remnnial  of  the  coiut  and  the  constant  toil  they  were 
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obliged  to  naddrgo.  Comines  (seeing,  a\  he  tells  us,  that 
his  master  was  madly  rushiag  to  destruction,  but,  as  we 
caa  peroeiTe,  also  affected  by  the  promises  of  Louis)  went 
I  oTor  to  the  court  of  Franco.  The  king  was  now  bold 
eooogh  to  reverse  his  hypooritical  policy,  and  deny  the 
;  nlidity  of  the  treaty  which  he  had  signed  under  constraint 
St  Peronne ;  and  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  never  loyal  to 
Borgandy,  were  reattached  to  France.  The  consequent 
war  was,  however,  carried  on  by  Charles  with  his  usual 
success  and  his  usual  extravagance  of  severity. 

His  ambitiou  and  his  policy  were  now  changed.  He 
eared  no  longer  to  make  the  lords  Independent  of  the  king, 
but  aimed  at  erecting  a  king4om  with  himself  as  indepen- 
dent sovereign.  Circumstances  enabled  him  to  obtain  the 
reversion  of  Gueldres;  and  he  entered  into  negotiations 
I  with  the  Emperor  Frederick,  to  whose  son  he  agreed  to 
I  many  his  daughter  on  condition  that  he  should  himself  be 
elected  king  of  the  Romans.  The  emperor  proposed 
instead  to  crown  him  king  of  Burgundy.  A  meeting, 
I  e&hveued  by  a  protracted  round  of  gorgeous  jousts  and 
frasts,  was  held  at  Treves  (1473),  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
latter  proposal;  but  the  electors  made  a  protest  to 
Trederick,  who  was  not  remarkable  for  decisioD,  and 
perBUoded  him  to  flee  secretly  by  night. 
In  1469  Sigbmnnd,  duke  of  Austria,  being  in  great 
I  financial  difl^ulty,  had  sold  Alsaoe  to  Charles.  The 
governor  appointeid  by  the  latter  was  Peter  von  Hagenbach. 
His  boldness  as  a  soldier,  his  rough  shrewdn^  and  hb 
capacity  for  strong  government  had  recommended  him; 
bitt  horrible  stories  were  told  of  his  brutality,  his  licence, 
and  hU  blasphemies.  He  did  indeed  terrify  the  country 
into  order,  but  his  ^verity  at  length  excited  people  and 
nobles  alike  against  him,  and  he  was  tortured  and 
condemned  to  death  by  a  court  of  deputies,  repre- 
senting the  Alsatian  towns,  with  Born,  and  one  or 
two  others.  Oharles  did  not  fail  to  take  signal  ven- 
g^ee,  aod  the  country  was  given  up  to  indiscriminate 
sianghter  and  devastation.  But  he  was  now  surrounded 
by  powerful  and  determined  enemies.  Ha  had  himself 
rafi^ed  to  renew  the  treaty  with  Louis,  who  had  on  his 
part  purchased  the  aUiance  of  the  Swiss.  Sigismund  of 
Austria,  now  desirous  of  redeeming  Alsace,  but  having  no 
objectbu  to  save  his  money,  had  been  concerned  in  the 
r^lion  of  that  province,  and  afterwards  openly  joined  the 
French.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  in  spite  of 
the  prohibitions  and  threats  of  the  emperor,  Charles  pre- 
I  pared  for  the  invasion  of  Cologne,  in  support  of  its  bishop- 
I  raler,  by  whose  means  he  expected  to  bring  the  city  under 
his  own  control  As  a  preliminary  he  attacked  the  strong 
town  of  Neusa.  For  eleven  months*  it  appeared  that 
;  nothing  could  tear  him  from  the  siege.'  The  Swiss  routed 
I  his  army,  aod  ravaged  Franche-Comtd  ;  the  French  army 
laid  waste  his  territory  and  pillaged  his  towns ;  the 
emperor  opposed  him  with  a  large  force ;  the  Pope 
cootDianded  him  to  desist.  At  length  he  came  to  an 
andcrstauding  with  the  emperor.  Neuss  was  put  under  a 
papal  legate,  and  the  fate  of  Cologne  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Uoly  Father  (June  1475). 

Immediately  after  this  the  English  landed  at  Calais, 
bat  only  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Louis  at  Picquigny. 
Tet  Charles  did  not  give  up  heart ;  and  an  important 
•txiaisitiou  was  made  iu  tho  conquest  of  Lorraine.  Again 
tlie  Swiss  took  the  accgressivo,  and  possessed  them- 
«lvu  of  the  Pays  do  YaudL  Notwithstanding  his  capture 
;  of  Grandson,  Charles  was  plainly  overmatched  ;  and,  in 
I  1476,  he  was  utterly  routed  by  them   at   Morat  with 

btmeose  sianghter.  Still  with  no  thought  of  jrielding,  he 
deroted  himself  with  all  his  energy  to  raise  and  organize 
a  fresh  army.  In  a  few  months  he  was  once  more  ready 
for  war.     Ren6  had  meauwhile  recovered  Nancy ;  bi*t 


soon,  through  the  cowardice  of  the  Alsatians,  ho  was 
desorted,  and  his  capital  was  invested  by  Charles.  But 
Rent's  triumph  was  at  hand.  The  assistance  of  the  Swiss 
was  gained,  and  the  Burgundians  were  attacked  by  'an 
enemy  they  could  not  resist.  On  the  5th  of  January 
1477  the  battle  took  place.  The  Burgundians  were 
scattered,  and  next  day  the  massive  body  of  Charles  the 
Bold  was  found  in  a  ditch,  mutilated  by  several  deadly 
wounds.  It  was  buried  at  Nancy,  but  in  1550  his  remains 
were  removed  to  Bruges  by  Charles  V. 

Be%  Comines,  Mhnoires;  m  Barante,  Histoir*  dM  dues  d«  Bout' 
gognt;  J.  Fontcr  Kirk,  Charles  th»  Bold,  (T.  M.  W.) 

CHARLES  ALBERT  (1798-1849),  king  of  Sardinia, 
was  the  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel  of  Savoy  Carignano.  In 
his  youth  Charles  became  attached  to  the  national  party 
in  Italy,  and  even  fotmed  a  connection  with  the  Carbonari 
In  1821  Victor  Emmanuel,  on  his  abdication,  appointed 
him  regent;  and  he  now  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  carrying  out  a  liberal  policy.  He  confirmed 
the  constitution  which  had  lately  been  established  on  the 
model  of  the  new  Spanish  constitution,  and  which  con- 
sbted  of  an  assembly  of  one  chamber,  with  a  Ung  de- 
prived of  the  right  H>f  veto  and  of  almost  all  resfpower. 
The  approach  of  the  Austrians,  however,  and  the  declaration 
of  the  new  king,  CSiarles  Felix,  refusing  to  recognise  his 
acts,  caused  him  to  flee  secretly  from  Turin  after  holding  the 
regency  little  more  than  a  week,  and  he  was  afterwards 
forbidden  to  enter  the  Sardinian  court  In  1823  he  served 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  French  army  which  invaded  Spain  in 
order  to  overthrow  its  new  constitution ;  and  by  thus  de- 
serting his  principles  he  obteined  permission  to  return  to 
Turin.  He  was  for  a  few  monthB,  in  1829,  viceroy  oi 
Sardinia ;  and  in  1831  he  succeeded  Charles  Felix  on  the 
throne.  He  felt  obliged  to  resort  to  severe  measures  in 
order  to  secure  his  t&one  against  the  secret  societies,  of 
which  the  chief  at  that  time  was  the  society  of  **  Young 
Italy,''  which  had  been  founded  by  MazzinL  In  1847 
risings  took  place  in  Sicily,  Rome,  Tuscany,  and  Naples ; 
the  Austrians  were  expelled  from  Milan,  and  the  people  of 
Piedmont  gained  the  re-establishment  of  the  constitution 
which  Charles  had  advocated  in  his  youth.  At  the  Same 
time  Charles  greatly  increased  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
During  the  next  year  he  marched  against  the  Austrians, 
who  had  ah*eady  been  broken  by  defeat,  and  who  at  once 
retreatod.  On  the  last  day  of  April  1848  he  won*  tho 
victory  of  Pastrengo,  and  in  the  end  of  May,  that  of  Goito. 
But  two  months  after  he  was  defeated  at  Custozza  by 
Marshal  Radetsky,  and  forced  to  retire  to  Milan,  where  he 
made  an  armistice  wltH  the  Austrians,  and,  contrary  to  hi? 
promise,  surrendered  the  city.  On  the  expiration  of  the 
truce  Charles  again  took  up  arms.  A  battle  ensued  with 
Radetsky  at  Nofara,  iu  which  the  Piedmontese  army  was 
rapidly  and  completely  routed,  though  the  king  risked  his 
life  bravely,  and  some  thought  even  desperately.  An 
armistice  was  again  sought,  but  the  terms  offered  by  Austria 
were  such  that  Charles  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Victor 
Emmanuel  IL  He  died  four  months  later,  on  28th  July 
1849.  Charles  did  what  he  could  to  further  commerce  and 
to  popularize  art  and  science,  and  appears,  notwithstanding 
apparent  inconsistencies,  to  have  sincerely  desired  the  good 
of  his  people. 

CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  (1757-1828),  grand-duke  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  having  been  early  deprived  of  his  father, 
was  educated  under  'the  governorship  of  Count  Gortz, 
and  among  his  tutors  were  Wieland,  Knebel,  Seidler,  and 
He^nann.  At  seventeen  he  commenced  bis  friendship 
with  Goethe,  who  afterwards  joined  Schiller,  Wieland,  and 
Herder  in  forming  the  company  of  men  of  genius  that  dis- 
tingaished  his  court.  Charles  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
goverpment  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  and  in  the  next  year 
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entered  the  Pniasian  army,  in  which  he  remained  till  after 
(he  defeat  at  Jena  (1800),  when  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Bhenish  confederacy,  and  famished  aid  to  the  French. 
In  1813,  he  joined  the  coalition  againgt  Napoleon,  and  took 
the  command  of  an  army  of  Sazone,  Hessians,  and  Kossians. 
He  fought  among  the  Allies  in  1815  ;  and  at  the  Cbngress 
of  Vienna  he  received  as  reward  for  his  services  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  principality,  and  its  erection  into  a  grand- 
dnchy.  Charlee  died  in  1828.  His  correspondence  with 
Goethe  was  published  in  1863  at  Leipsic 

OHARLES  EDWARD,  or,  in^  full,  Chaslbs  Edwasb 
Louis  Philip  Casdoe  (1720-1788),  was  bom  on  the  3 1st 
December  1720.  He  was  the  elder  son  of  James,  kuown 
as  the  Pretender  and  the  Chevalier  St  Qeorge.  Grandson 
of  James  XL  and  nephew  of  Anne,  he  was  heir  of  line  of 
both  these  sovereigns ;  but  the  hereditary  rights  of  his  father 
and  himself  had  been  declared  null  under  the  Proclamation 
of  Bights  and  other  parliamentary  enactments  which  fol- 
lowed and  completed  Uie  Bevolution  of  1688. 

The  young  prince  was  educated  at  Bome,  his  mother, 
by  blood  a  Sobieski,  superintending  his  studies  for  some 
years,  ^n  the  whole  his  education  was  good ;  he  became 
ooaveoaiit  with  the  French,  Italian,  Mad  Lalm  kaguages, 
and  his  leligioaB  taSning  was  watched  with  interest  by  the 
Pope.  His  father's  miniature  court  was  frequented  b^ 
\  Ei^lish  and  Scottish  noblemen  of  Jacobite  sympathies,  by 
foreign  enemietxof  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  by  bigoted 
supporters  of  the  Bomish  faith ;  and  the  influtQce  of  this 
society  is  distinctly  evident  upon  his  after  life.  In  1734, 
the  duke  of  Livia,  afterwards  duke  of  Berwick,  who  was 
prooeeding  to  join  Don  Carlos  in  his  struggle  for  the  crown 
of  Naples^  passed  through  Bome.  He  offered  to  the 
Pretender  to  take  charge  of  his  son,  should  Charles  be 
willing  to,  aooompany  hun  in  his  expedition.  This  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  youth  of  fourteen,  having  been 
appointed  general  of  artilleiy  by  Don  Carlos,  shared  with 
credit  the  dangers  of  the  suooessful  siege  of  Gaeta. 

The  handsome  and  aooomplished  youth,  whose  doings 
were  eagerlv  reported  by  the  English  ambassador,  was  now 
introduced  by  his  &ther  and  the  Pope  to  the  highest  Italian 
society,  which  he  fascinated  by  the  frankness  of  his  manner 
and  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  bearing.  To  these,  more 
than  to  any  power  of  his  mind  or  heroism  of  his  career,  are 
to  be  attributed  the  successes  of  his  early  life.  James 
despatched  his  son  on  a  tour  through  the  chief  Italian 
cities,  that  his  education  as  a  prince  and  man  of  the  world 
might  be  completed.  The  distinction  with  which  he  was 
received  on  his  joumey,  the  royal  honours  paid  to  him  in 
Venice,  and  the  jealous  interference  of  the  English 
ambas»Euior  in  regard  to  his  repeption  by  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  show  how  great  was  the  respect  in  which  the 
exiled  house  was  held  by  foreign  Catholic  powers,  as  weU  as 
the  watchful  policy  of  England  in  regard  to  its  fortunes. 

The  Pretender  himself  calculated  upon  foreign  aid  in  his 
attempts  to  restore  the  monarchy  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  the 
idea  of  rebellion  unassisted  by  invasion  or  by  support  of 
any  kind  from  abroad  was  one  which  it  was  left  for 
Charles  Edward  to  endeavour  to  realize.  Of  all  the 
European  nations  France  was  the  one  on  which  Jacobite 
hopes  mainly  rested,  and  the  keen  sympathy  which  Cardinal 
Tenein,  who  had  succeeded  Fleury  as  French  minister 
of  war,  felt  for  the  Pretender  resulted  in  a  defioite  arrange- 
\ment  for  an  invasion  of  England  to  be  timed  simul- 
taneously with  a  pre-arranged  Scottish  rebellion.  Charles 
was  secretly  despatched  to  Paris.  A  squadron  under 
Admiral  Boquefeuille  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Fraiu;e. 
Transports  containing  7000  troops,  to  be  led  by  Marsnal 
Saxc,  accompanied  by  the  young  prince,  set  sail  for  England. 
Ther  sight  of  the  English  deet  and  a  severe  storm  effected, 
however,  a  complete  disaster  without  any  actual  engagement 


having  taken  place.  Hie  loss  in  ships  of  the  line,  ba 
transports,  and  in  lives  was  a  crushing  blow  to  the  hc^tm 
of  Charles,  who  remained  in  France  in  a  retirement  whi^ 
he  keenly  felt,  and  which  he  resolved  to  quit  by  a  persoiiaL 
visit  to  Scotland. 

He  had  at  Bome  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  EtdiO' 
and  of  Murray  of  Broughton ;  at  Paris  he  had  seen  manj 
supporters  of  the  Stuart  cause ;  he  was  aware  that  in  every 
European  court  the  Jacobite  were  represented  in  eamesL 
intrigue;  and  he  had  now  taken  a  considerable  share  ia. 
correspondence  and  other  actual  work  connected  with  fh» 
promotion  of  his  own  and  his  father's  interests.  *Althoiigk 
dissuaded  by  every  friend  he  had,  he,  on  13th  July  1745, 
sailed  for  Scotland  on  board  the  small  brig  "  La  DouteHey"^ 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  French  man-of-war,  "  Th» 
Elizabeth,"  laden  with  arms  and  ammunition.  ''Tlift 
Elizabeth "  fell  in  with  an  English  man-of-war  and  bad 
to  return  to  France,  while  C^les  escaped  during  th» 
engagement,  and  at  length  arrived  on  the  2d  of  Augoat 
off  Erisca,  a  little  island  of  the  Hebrides.  Becelvin^ 
however,  but  a  cool  reception  from  Macdonald  of  Boisdale^ 
he  set  safl  again  and  arrived  at  the  bay  of  Lochnahuag^ 
on  the  west  coast  of  Inverness-shire. 

The  Macdonalds  of  Clanranald  and  Kinloch  Moidai^ 
along  with  other  chieftains,  again  attempt  to  disenada 
him  from  the  rashness  of  an  unaided  rising,  but  they  yielded 
at  last  to  the  enthusiasm  of  his  manner,  and  Charles  landed 
on  Scottish  soil  in  the  company  of  Uie  '^Sevea  Hen  oT 
Moidart,**  who  had  come  with  him  from  France.  EveiT^ 
where,  however,  he  met  with  discouragement  among  tba. 
chiefs,  whose  adherence  he  wislied  to  secure ;  but  at  bat^ 
by  enlisting  the  support  of  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  he  gpuaed 
a  footing  for  more  than  a  miniature  rebellion.  Witik 
secrecy  and  speed  communications  were  entered  into  inA 
the  known  leiuiers  of  the  Highland  tribes,  and  on  the  19& 
of  Augusl^  in  the  vaUey  of  Qlenfinnan,  the  standard  at 
James  III.  and  YIIL  was  raised  in  the  midst  of  a  modff» 
but  increasing  crowd  ^ 

On  the  same  day  Sir  John  Cope,  at  the  head  of  1500^ 
men,  left  Edinburgh  in  search  of  Charles ;  but,  fearing  as 
attack  in  the  Pass  of  the  Corryarrick,  he  changed  im 
propose4  route  to  Invemess,  %nd  Charles  thus  had  thtt 
undefended  south  country  before  him.  In  the  beguming- 
of  September  he  entered  Perth,  having  gained  numeror" 
accessions  to  his  forces  on  his  marcL  Passing  throng. 
Dunblane,  Stirling,  Falkirk,  and  Linlithgow  he  arrived 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  astonished  metropolii,  and  on  tto 
16th  of.  September  a  body  of  his  skirmishers  defeated  fb& 
dragoons  of  Colonel  Gardiner  in  what  was  known  aa  thft 
"Canter  of  Coltbrig.''  His  success  V7as  still  fnrtliflr 
augmented  by  his  being  enabled  to  enter  the  city,  a  few  c£ 
Cameron's  Highlanders  having  on  the  following  mcnnina^ 
by  a  happy  ruse,  secured  the  Netherbow  Port  On  the  Ifin 
he  occupied  Holyrood. 

Cope  had  by  this  time  brought  hie  disappointed  foroea 
by  sea  to  Dunbar.  On  the  20^  Charles  met  and  defeated 
him  at  Prestonpans,  and  returned  to  prosecute  Uie  megM 
of  Edinburgh  Castle,  which,  however,  he  raised  on  General 
Guest's  threatening  to  lay  the  city  In  minsw  la  tha 
beginning  of  November  Charles  left  Edinburgh  never  to 
return.  He  was  at  the  head  of  fit  least  6000  men ;  boa. 
the  ranks  were  speedily  thinned  by  the  desertion  of  Hig^ 
landers,  whose  experience  had  led  them  to  consider  tiar 
merely  as  a  raid  and  an  immediate  retum  with  plnndec 
Having  passed  through  Kelso,  he,  on  the  9th  Novembot^ 
laid  siege  to  Carlisle,  which  capitulated  in  a  week.  Ob 
the  4th  of  December  he  had  reached  Derby  and  was  witiuB 
two  days'  march  of  London,  whose  inhabitants  were  tertor^ 
strack,  and  where  a  commercial  panic  immediately  ensoadL 
Two  armies  under  English  leadership  were  now  in  the  fidft 
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•giiiist  liiin,— the  one  under  Marshal  Wade,  wboin  he  had 
eyaded  bj  entering  England  from  the  west,  and  the  other 
Qnder  the  doke  cf  Cumberland,  who  had  returned  from 
the  Continent.  London  was  not  to  be  supposed  helpless 
m  such  an  emergency  ;  Idanchester,  Glasgow,  and  Dumfries, 
rid  of  his  presence,  had  risen  against  him,  and  Charles 
paused.  There  was  division  among  his  advisers  and 
desertion  among  his  men,  and  on  the  6th  of  December  he 
commenced  his  retreat 

Goaely  pursued  by  Cumberland,  he  marched  across  the 
border,  and  at  last  stopped  to  ky  siege  to  Stirling.  At 
Falkirk,  on  the  17th  of  January  1746,  he  defeated  General 
Hawley,  who  had  marched  from  Edinbuigh  to  intercept  his 
retreat.  A  fortnight  later,  however,  Charles  raised  the  siege 
of  Stirling,  and  after  a  weary  though  successful  march, 
rested  his  troops  at  Inverness.  Having  taken  Forts  George 
and  Augustus,  and  had  varying  anccess  against  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  in  the  north,  he  at  last  pre- 
paid to*  face  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  passed  the 
early  spring  at  Aberdeen.  On  the  8th  of  April  the  duke 
marched  ihence  to  meet  Charies,  whose  little  army,  ex- 
hausted with  a  futile  night  m'arch,  half -starving,  and  broken 
by  desertion,  he  engaged  at  Oulloden  on  16th  April  1746. 
The  decisive  and  cruel  defeat  sealed  the  fate  of  Charles 
Edward  and  the  house  of  Stuart 

Charles  fled.  Accompanied  by  the  faithful  Ned  Burke, 
and  a  few  other  followers,  he  gained  the  western  coast 
Hunted  hither  and  thither,  the  prince  wandered  on  foot  or 
emised  restlessly  in  open  boats  among  the  many  inlands  of 
the  wee£  Ihe  barren  Benbecula  sheltered  him  for  a  month. 
In  lack  of  food,  ousightly  in  appearance,  having  a  strange 
cobtentment  under  his  misfoctunes^  and  already  betraying 
his  weakness  for  liquor,  Charles,  upon  whose  head  a  price 
of  XSO.OOO  had  a  year  before  been  set,  wss  relentlessly 
pursued  by  the  spies  of  the  Government  Disguised  in 
women's  dothes,  and  aided  by  a  passport  obtained  by  the 
devoted  Flora  MacDonald,  he  passed  through  Skye,  and 
ps.rted  from  his  conductress  at  Portree.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  again  on  the  mainland,  and  in  the  end  of  July  he 
took  refuge  with  the  "  Seven  men  of  Glenmoriston,''  a  body 
of  ondawed  Jacobite  freebooters,  with  whom  for  a  time  he 
was  flafe.  Having  joined  Lochiel  and  Cluny  Macpherson, 
he  at  last  heard  that  two  French  ships  were  in  waiting  for 
htm, at  the  place  of  his  first  arrivsl  in  Scotland — Ix)ch- 
aahuagh. 

He  embarked  with  speed,  and  sailed  for  France.  Ere- 
long he  was  a^in  intriguing  in  Paris,  and  even  in  Madrid. 
So  far  as  political  assistance  went  his  efforts  were  in  vain ; 
andrhe  plunged  eagerly  into  the  gaieties  of  Birisian  society, 
of  which  he  was  the  hero  for  some  years. 

The  enmity  of  the  English  Government  to  Charles 
E4prard  made  peace  with  France  an  impossibility,  so  long 
as  che  continued  to  harbour  the  young  prince.  A  condition 
of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  concluded  in  October 
174(5,  was  that  every  member  of  the  house  of  Stuart  should 
be  expelled  the  French  dominions.  Charles  had  forestalled 
the  proclamation  of  the  treaty  by  an  indignant  protest 
against  its  injustice,  and  a  declaration  that  he  would  not 
be  bound  by  its  provisions.  But  his  indignation  and 
persistent  refusal  to  comply  with  the  request  that  he  should 
voluntarily  leave  France  had  to  be  met  at  last  with  force  ; 
he  was  api^fehended,  imprisoned  for  a  week  at  Yincennes, 
and  on  the  17th  December  conducted  to  the  French 
border.  He  lingered  at  Avignon ;  but  the  French,  com- 
pelled to  hard  measures  by  the  English,  refused  to  be 
satisfied ;  knd  the  Pope,  under  threat  of  a  bombardment 
of  Civita  Yecchia,  advised  the  prince  to  withdraw.  Charles 
simply  and  quietly  disappeared  ;  and  for  years  Europe 
watched  for  him  in  vain.  Tt  is  now  established,  almost 
with  certainty,  that  he  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of 


Paris ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  his  residence  was  known  to 
the  French  ministers,  who,  however,  firmly  proclaimed 
their  ignorance.  In  1750,  in  1762,  and  again,  it  is  thought, 
in  1754,  he  was  even  in  London,  hatching  futile  plots  and 
risking  his  safety  for  his  hopeless  cause. 

During  the  iiext  ten  years  of  lus  life  Charles  Edward 
had  become  a  confirmed  profligate.  His  illicit  connection 
with  a  Miss  Walkenshaw,  whom  he  had  first  met  at 
Bannockbum  House  while  conducting  the  siege  of  Stirling, 
his  imperious  fretful  temper,  his  drunken  habits  and 
debauched  life,  could  no  longer  be  concealed.  He  wandered 
over  Europe  in  disguise,  alienating  the  friends  and  crushing 
the  hopes  of  his  party;  and  in  1766,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  was  treated  even  by  the  Pope  with  contempt, 
and  his  title  as  heir  to  the  British  throne  was  openly 
repttdiated  by  the  great  powers. 

It  was  in  1773  that  France,  still  intriguing  against 
Engknd,  anaaged  that  Louise,  Princess  of  Stolberg,  should 
marry  the  besotted  priooe  (now  passing  under  the  title  oi 
Count  Albany)  who  twelve  yeazs  before  had  so  cruelly 
maltreated  his  paramour  that  she  had  left  him  for  ever. 
Six  years  afterwards,  however,  the  countess  had  to  take 
refuge  in  a  convent  Her  husband's  conduct  was  brutal^ 
and  her  own  life  was  in  danger  at  his  hands.  Her  sus- 
pected attachment  to  Alfieri  the  poet  and  the  persistent 
complaints  of  the  prince  at  last  brought  about  a  fonnal 
separation,  and  Charles  Edward,  lonely,  ill,  and  evidently 
near  death,  remained  at  Florence.  In  reuMrse  he  wrote 
for  his  daughter,  the  child  of  Miss  Walkenshaw,  and  she 
remained  with  him,  under  the  name  of  duchess  of  Albany, 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Rome  on 
the  SI  St  of  January  1788,  and  was  buried  in  the  GrotU 
VaHcatu  oi  St  Peter's. 

See  Earl  Stanhope's  rks  FoHy-Five,  Chambers's  History  qf  tht 
BtMlion,  0^1745-6,  Barton's  Bi^ory  qf  Scotland,  Hayward's  Ssaay^, 
(toL  ilX  Ewald's  X^«  and  Timss  qf  Ckarlm  StuaH,  The  Autobio* 
graphf  qfFhra  Maodonald,  ko, 

CHARLES  EMMANUEL  I.,  The  Great  (1562-1630), 
duke  of  Savoy,  succeeded  his  father  Philibert  Emmanuel  in 
1580.  After  having  fought  in  allianee  with  Spain,  France, 
and  Germany,  he  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  France  on  the 
death  of  Henry  IIL  He  became  involved  in  war  with 
Henry  lY.  and  also  with  the  Swiss,  and  was  defeated  at 
St  Joire  in  1589.  But  the  peace  to  which  his  defeat  com- 
pelled him  was  soon  broken,  and  he  joined  the  Catholic 
league.  He  gained  several  successes,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Saluzzo,  for  which  he  had  fought  both  with  Heniy 
IIL  and  Henry  lY.  He  next  attacked  Geneva,  but  without 
success ;  and  lus  alliance  with  France  against  Spain  was 
equally  unfortunate,  for  Henry  IV.  dying,  the  regent 
miade  peace  with  Spain,  and  Charles  was  compelled  to  follow 
her  example.  After  this  he  conquered  Montferrat,  which, 
however,  he  was  unable  to  retain;  and  in  1619  he  laid 
claim  to  the  imperial  crown  without  success.  New  leagues 
against  Spain  and  against  the  Genoese  followed.  But 
finally  the  French  conquered  Savoy  and  part  of  Piedmont, 
and  Charles  died  overwhelmed  with  misfortune. 

CHARLES  M ARTEL  (about  689-741),  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Pepin  d'Heristal,  duke  of  Austrasia  and 
mayor  of  the  palace  of  the  Merovingian  kings  of  France. 
The  wildness  of  Charles's  youth,  and  most,  of  all  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  his 
brother,  totally  estranged  the  afiection  of  his  father,  who 
l^t  the  mayoralty  to  one  of  his  grandsons,  and  the  regency 
to  his  wife.  The  Austrasians,  however,  unwilling  to  be 
ruled  by  an  infant  and  a  woman,  made  CSiarles  their  duke. 
HiB  life  was  from  that  time  one  continual  battle,  of  which 
the  result  was  to  1^  the  foundation  of  the  modern  French 
kingdom.  He  subdued  the  Neustrians,  and  made  himself 
mayor  of  the  palace ;  he  forced  the  duke  of  Aquitsine  to  do 
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homage  to  the  French  ctowd  ;  he  drove  back  the  Sozona, 
Bavarians,  and  other  German  tribes,  who  ravaged  the  fron- 
tier ;  and  he  compelled  the  Frisians  to  embrace  Christianity. 
But  by  far  his  most  important  achievement  was  the  victory 
which  he  won  between  Toars  and  Poitiers  in  732,  when 
he  finally  stayed  the  northward  advance  of  the  Saracens, 
and  thus  materially  affected  the  sube^tient  course  of 
European  history.  It  is  a  commonly  accepted  tradition 
that  it  i»a8  hia  valour  in  this  battle  which  gained  him  the 
title  of  Martel,  or  "  the  Hammer."  In  7S7,  on  the  death 
of  Thierry  lY.,  Charles  did  not  go  through  the  form  of 
appointing  another  nominal  king,  though  he  never  altered 
his  own  titlew  He  divided  his  territory  between  his  two 
sons,  Pepin  and  Carloman,  the  former  receiving  Neustria, 
the  latter  Austrasia ;  and  on  the  death  of  Carloman,  Pepin 
gained  posaeasbn  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  king.  Of  the  favour  of  the  church  Chariea  Martel 
was  careless ;  he  seized  her  lands  to  reward  his  warriors ; 
and  though  he  more  than  once  defended  the  Pope,  his  name 
was  execrated  by  the  clergy,  who  were  fond  of  painting 
him  amid  the  torments  of  hell. 

CHARLESTOK,  a  city,  a  seaport,  and  the  capital  of 
Charleston  county,  SoutJi  Carolina,  United  States,  is 
situated  in  32'  45''  N.  lat.  and  79**  57'  W.  long.  It 
stands  upon  a  flat  tongue  of  land  pointing  south-eastward 
between  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  which  here  de- 
Louche  into  a  spacious  harbour  extending  about  7  miles 
south-east  to  the  Atlantic,  with  an  average  width  of  two 
miles.  The  harbour  is  surrounded  by  land  on  all  sides 
except  the  entrance,  which  is  about  one  mile  wide  and  18 
feet  deep.  The  water  in  the  harbour,  however,  is  very 
much  deeper,  and  the  work  of  increasing  the  depth  of  the 
entrance  is  in  progress.  Fronting  Uie  Atlantic,  and 
extending  northwards,  is  Sullivan's  Island,  about  six  miles 
long;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  entrance  is  Morris 
Island  which  stretches  to  the  southward.  Both  islands 
are  penetrated  by  channels.  .Hie  harbour  is  well  defended, 
— at  its  entrance  by  Furts  Sumter  and  Moultrie,  and  in- 
side by  Castle  Pinckney  and  Fort  Ripley. 

Owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built, 
Charleston .  presents  a  peculiarly  picturesque  appearance 
from  the  harbour.  Its  spires  and  public  buildings  seem  to 
rise  out  of  the  sea,  while  the  richness  of  the  surrounding 
foliage  gives  the  place  a  particularly  engaging  aspect  Its 
proximity  to  the  ocean  tends  materially  to  the  equalization 
of  the  climate.  In  June  1874  tho  mean  temperature  in 
January  was  52^  I',  in  June  81**,  in  July  79°  3',  and  in 
August  79^  r.  .  The  maximum  temperature  (96**)  occurred 
in  June,  and  the  minimum  (27°)  in  January.  The  city 
covers  an  area  of  about  five  square  miles,  and  has  a  water 
front  of  about  nine  miles.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid 
out,  and  are  generally  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas. 
King  Street  and  Meeting  Street,  the  two  chief  avenues  of 
the  city,  extend  in  nearly  parallel  lines,  and  are  intersected 
by  the  shorter  cross  streets,  which  run  between  Ashley  and 
Cooper  rivers.  There  is  little  uniformity  in  the  buildings, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  public  squares  and  places;  but 
many  of  the  residences  are  surrounded  with  spacious  orna- 
mental grounds,  which,  with  the  numerous  shade  trees  of 
all  kinds,  give  the  city  a  picturesque  appearance.  The 
most  noted  public  buildings  are  the  city  orphan  house, 
which  has  extensive  grounds,  the  city  hall,  the  custom-house, 
the  arsenal,  the  court-house,  and  the  Academy  of  Music,  a 
theatre,  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  the  southern 
States.  The  population  of  Charleston  has  increased  from 
18,711  in  1800  to  42,985  in  1850,  to  40,519  in  1860, 
to  48,956  in  1870  (of  whom  22,749  were  coloured  and  4892 
foreigners),  and  to  56,640  in  1875  (of  ^whom  32,012  were 
coloured). 

Charleston  is  one  of  the  leading  commercial  cities  of  the 


South,  being  the  outlet  for  a  veiy  rich  rice  and  cotton  pn>> 
ducing  country,  and  a  point  of  supply  for  an  exteasivs 
territory  embracing  South  Carolina  and  parts  of  Vorth 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Tennessee,  add  Mis- 
slssippL  The  commerce  consists  chiefly  of  exports.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  the  foreign  commerce 
comprised  exports  to  the  value  of  |1 9,655,966,  and  imports 
valued  at  |680,343.  Included  in  the  exports  there  were 
265,410  bales  of  cotton,  valued  at  |18,709,949.  Besides 
thb  foreign  commerce  there  is  an  extensive  trade  in  cotton, 
rice,  naval  stores,  phosphate,  and  lumber,  which  are  shipped 
in  large  quantities  to  ports  of  the  United  States.  The 
extent  of  the  commerce  in  these  articles  ivill  be  indicated 
by  the  following  statement  of  the  quantities  received  in 
Charleston  from  the  interior  for  shipment  for  a  aeries  of 
years  ending  Auj^st  31 : — 
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Of  the  total  shipments  of  cotton  during  the  year  ending 
August  31, 1875,  264,305  bales  were  sent  to  foreign,  and 
154,869  to  home  ports.  The  large  quantities  of  bone 
phosphate  annually  shipped  are  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city»  where  the  richest  deposits  of  this  material  in  the 
United  States  have  been  discovered.  A  valuable  fertilisec 
is  manufactured  itom  the  phosphate.  During  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1875,  .236  vessels,  of  102,023  tons,' 
entered  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  268,  of  119,274  tons, 
cleared ;  504  vessels,  of  382,018  tons,  entered,  and  461, 
of  328,266  tons,  cleared  in  the  coastwise  tradeu  The 
number  of  vessels  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  was 
185,  of  12,051  tons.  The  manufactures  of  Charleston  are 
of  inferior  importance  compared  with  its  conunercsi 
Among  the  most  important  industries  are  the  manufaetore 
of  fertilizers  from  phosphate,  in  which  more  than  |2,000,000 
is  invested,  and  the  preparation  of  rice  for  market  hj 
removing  the  husk,  cleaning,  &c  There  are  three  rice 
mills  in  the  city,  where  a  large  part  of  the  rice  orop  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  is  cleaned.  The  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  extensively  carried  on  in  connection 
with  Uie  phosphate  industry.  Charleston  has  an  extensive 
wholesale  trade  in  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  hats 
and  caps,  drugs  and  medicines,  &c  The  city  has  tLree 
national,  four  State,  and  five  savings  banks.  Three  rail- 
roads have  their  termini  here, — the  North-Eastem,  extending 
to  Florence ;  the  South  Carolina,  to  Augusta,  Ga.;  and\he 
Savannah  and  Charleston.  The  Santee  canal,  22  miles 
long,  connects  Charleston  with  the  Santee  Eiver.  The  city 
is  divided  into  eight  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a.. mayor 
and  eighteen  aldermen.  It  has  an  excellent  fire  depart- 
ment and  an  efficient  police  system.  Among  the  public 
charitable  institutions  are  the  city  orphan  house,  the  catholin 
orphan  asylum,  the  almshouse,  the  asylum  for  the  aged 
and  infirm,  the  city  hospital,  and  the  asylum  for  coloured 
orphans.  In  1874  the  school  population  was  12,727 
of  whom  3291  white  and  2221  coloured  children  were 
attending  the  public  schools.  There  were  75  teachers 
employed,  of  whom  all  were  white,  and  all,  except  four, 
were  females.  The  public  schools  are  graded  as  primary, 
grammar,  and  higii.  Thero  is  also  a  normal  school  for  girls. 
The  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  the  College  of 
Charieston,  founded  in  1785,  which  has  a  facnl^  of  five 
and  an  excellent  museum  :  and  the  Medical  Coll^  of  the 
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fitato  of  South  Carolina,  opened  in  1833,  which  has  a 
facnltj  of  eight  and  a  valuable  pathological  and  anatomical 
moseom.  The  Charleston  library  was  founded  in  1748, 
and  has  abont  15,000  volumes.  There  are  published  in 
the  city  fifteen  newspapers  and  periodicals — four  daily,  two 
thrice  a  week,  four  weekly,  two  fortnightly,  two  monthly, 
and  one  quarterly.  The  city  contains  39  churches,  the^ 
most  noted  edifices  being  St  Michael's,  built  in  1752,  and 
St  PhUip's,  both  Episcopal 

Qiarleston  was  founded  about  1680  by  English  colonists 
who  had  come  over  with  William  Sayle.  As  early  as  1670 
they  had  settled  a  few  mUes  distant  from  the  site  of  the 
present  city  at  a  place  which  they  named  Charleston.  The 
new  village  soon  began  to  flourish,  while  the  original 
■ettlement  dwindled  away  and  disappeared.  Daring  the 
revolutionary  war  two  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by 
the  British  forces  to  take  Charleston, — the  first  by  Sir 
Peter  Parker  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  1776,  and  the 
second  by  General  Prevost  in  1779.  After  a  siege  of 
several  weeks,  the  city  was  taken  in  May  1780  by  a  force 
ander  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  but  it  was  evacuated  by  the  British 
in  December  1782.  In  the  recent  civil  war  between  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  States  Charleston  jiras  the  scene 
of  the  first  hostilities,  which  commenced  April  12,  18G1, 
with  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Suinter  by  the  Confederate 
General  Beauregard.  After  the  surrender  of  the  Fort  the 
Confederates  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  held  it  nntil 
February  1865.  In  April  1863  a  naval  attack  was  made 
upon  the  fortifications  in  the  harbour  by  a  Federal  fleet  of 
nine  iron-clads  commanded  by  Admiral  Du  Pont  This 
effort,  however,  proved  unsuccessful,  as  was  also  a  land 
attack  made  by  General  Gillmore  in  July  ensuing.  The 
advance  of  General  Sherman's  army  through  South 
Carolina,  and  the  fall  of  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
led  to  the  evacuation  of  CSiarleston  by  the  Confederates 
on  the  17th  of  Febmaiy  1865.  The  public  buildings, 
cotton  warehouses,  stores,  shipping,  &c.,  had  previously 
been  fired  by  order  of  the  general  in  command.  From 
this  and  other  causes  the  city  suffered  much  injury  during 
the  war ;  but  since  its  dose  many  new  buildings  have  been 
erected,  and  there  has  been  marked  commercial  and 
industrial  progress.  (e.  8.  d.)    - 

CHARLESTOWN,  formerly  a  separate  city  of  the 
United  States,  in  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  but 
since  1874  incorporated  with  the  city  of  Boston,  vrith  which 
it  had  long  before  been  in  many  respects  practically  one. 
It  was  founded  in  1628  or  1629,  and  soon  rose  into  im- 
portance. The  most  remarkable  event  in  its  history  is  its 
almoflit  complete  destruction  in  1775  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  Its  population  in  1800  was  2751,  which  at 
tiie  time  of  its  incorporation  with  Boston  had  increased  to 
32,040.     See  Bostok. 

CHARLET,  Nicolas  Toussaint,  a  ^signer  and 
painter,  more  especially  of  military  subjects,  was  born  in 
Paris  on  20th  December  1792,  and  died  there  on  30lh 
October  1845.  He  was  the  son  of  a  dragoon  in  the  Re- 
publican army,  whose  death  in  the  ranks  left  the  widow 
and  orphan  in  very  poor  circumstances.  Madame  Chailet, 
however,  a  woman  of  determined  spirit  and  an  extreme 
Napoleonist,  managed  to  give  her  boy  a  moderate  education 
at  the  Lyc^e  NapoUon,  and  was  repaid  by  his  Ufelong 
affection.  His  first  employment  was  in  a  Parisian  mairie, 
where  he  had  to  register  recruits :  he  served  in  the 
National  G«ard  in  1814,  fought  bravely  at  the  Barriere  de 
€3idiy,  and,  being  thus  unacceptable  to  the  Bourbon  party, 
was  dismissed  from  the  mairie  in  1816.  He  then,  having 
from  a  very  early  aga  hod  a  propensity  for  drawing,  entered 
the  atelier  of  the  distinguished  painter  Baron  Gros,  and 
toon  began  issuing  the  first  of  those  lithographed  designs 
which  eventually  brought  him  renown.     His  Greuadie**  dc 


Waterloo,  with  the  motto  **  La  Garde  meurt  et  ne  se  retid 
pas"  (a  famous  phrase  which  has  got  attributed  to  Com- 
bronne,  but  which  he*  never  uttered,  and  which  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  traced  farther  than  to  this  lithograph  by 
Charlet),  was  particularly  popular.  It  was  only  towards 
1822,  however,  that  he  began  to  be  successful  in  a  pro- 
fessional sense.  Litho^phs  (about  2000  altogether), 
waler-colours,  sepia-drawings,  numerous  oil  sketches,  and  a 
few  etchings  foUowi^d  one  another  rapidly;  there  were 
also  three  exhibited  oil  pictures,  the  first  of  which  was 
especially  admired — Episode  in  the  Oampaign  of  Russia 
(1836),  the  Passage  of  the  Rhine  by  Mortau  (1837), 
Wounded  Soldiers  Halting  in  a  Ravine  (1 843V  Besides  the 
military  subjects  in  which  he  peculiarly  aelighted,  and 
which  found  an  energetic  response  in  the  popular  heart, 
and  kVpt  alive  a  feeliog  of  regret  for  the  recent  pa^t  of 
the  French  nation  and  discontent  with  the  present — 
a  -feeling  which  increased  upon  the  artiist  himself 
towards  the  close  of  his  career, — Charlet  designed  many 
subjects  of  town  life  and  peasant  life,  the  ways  of  children, 
^c,  with  much  wit  and  whim  in  the  descriptive  mottoes. 
One  of  the  most  flmous  sets  is  the  Vie  Ciyile,  Politique,  el 
Militaire  da  Caporal  Yalentio,  50  lithographs,  dating 
from  1838  to -1842.  In  1838  his  health  began  to  fail, 
owing  to  an  affection  of  the  chest.  Charlet  was  an  uncom- 
monly tall  man,  with  an  expressive  face,  bantering  and 
good  natured ;  hia  character  corresponded,  full  of  boyish 
fun  and  high  spirits,  with  manly  independence,  and  a  vein 
of  religious  feeling,  and  he  was  a  hearty  favourite  among 
his  intimates,  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  painter 
G^ricault  Charlet  married  in  1824,  and  two  sons  survived 
him.  A  life  of  him  was  published  in  1856  by  a  military 
friend,  De  la  Combe. 

CHARLEYILLE,  a  handsome  and  well-built  to^n  of 
France,  on  the  left  back  of  the  Meuse,  in  the  department 
of  Ardennes,  about  one  mile  north  of  M^zi^res,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  sospension  bridge.  Since  tho 
end  of  the  ]r7th  century  it  has  become  a  thriving  place, 
with  manufactures  of  nails,  hardware,  and  firearms,  and  an 
active  export  trade  in  wine,  spirits,  coal,  iron,  asd  slates. 
It  has  tribunals  of  primary  instance  and  commerce,  a  com> 
modious  poit,  a  theatre,  a  large  public  library,  and  a  cabinet 
of  natural  history.  The  royal  manufactory  of  arms  foimerl^ 
established  here  was  transferred  to  Tulle  and  Chatellerault. 
Charleville  was  founded  by  Charles  of  Gonzagua,  eighth 
duke  of  Mantua,  in  1606,  and  continued  in  the  possession 
of  his  family  till  1 708.  Its  fortifications  were  dismantled 
in  1687  ;  and  in  1815  it  was  plundered  by  the  Prussians. 
Louis  Dufour,  the  abb^  of  Longueme,  was  born  in  tho 
town.     Population  in  1872,  12,059. 

CHARLEVOIX,  Pieerb  FBAN901S  Xavier  'DB  (1C82- 
1761 ),  a  French  Jesuit  traveller  and  historian,  was  bom  ot 
St  Quentin  in  1682.  At  the  age  of  siicteen  he  entered  the 
society  of  the  Jesuits ;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenfy-tbrce, 
was  sent  to  Canada,  where  he  remained  for  four  years. 
He  afterwards  became  professor  of  belles  lettres  at  home  ; 
and  travelled  on  the  errands  of  his  society  in  variousi 
countries.  In  1720  he  visited  America  for  two  years,  in 
order  to  collect  materials  for  his  Ilisioire  de  la  I^^ouvellc- 
France^  which  appeared  in  1744.  He  also  wrote  Histoire 
de  Paraguay  (1766),  Histone  de  Saint  Domingne  (1730), 
Histoire  du  Japon,  a  compilation  chiefly  from  Kampfer 
(Rouenr,  1716);  and  he  was  one  of  the  directors  of  tho 
Journal  de  Trevoux. 

CHAKLOTTENBURG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  ih  the  pro. 
vince  of  Erandenburg,  district  of  Potsdam,  aod  circle  of 
Teltow,  situated  on  the  Spree,  four  miles  west  of  iJerlin,  with 
which  a  fine  promenade  connects  it.  The  town  has  well- 
built  straight  streets,  two  churches,  and  a  free,  park  ;  it  hao 
several  spinning  mills,  oil  and  vitriol  factories,  a  beer  brexrery. 
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ana  distilleries.  It  is  mucti  frequented  in  summer  by 
irisitors  from  Berlin,  The  castle,  built  in  1 696  for  the  queen 
of  Frederick  I,  the  electress  Sophia  Charlotte,  after  whom 
the  town  was  named,  contains  a  collection  of  antiquities 
and  paintings.  In  the  castle  grounds  there  is  an  extensive 
orangery,  as  also  a  granite  mausoleum,  the  work  of  Schen- 
kel,  with  monoments  of  Frederick  William  in.  and  Queen 
Lopiae  by  Ranch.     The  population  in  1871  was  19,518. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
the  capital  of  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  situated  abont  65 
miles  north-west  of  Richmond  on  Moore's  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  Rivanna  river.  It  is  a  railway  junction  of  some  import- 
ance ;  but  its  celebrity  is  due  to  the  iMdveraity  of  Virginia 
and  the  residence  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  are  both  in 
ttte  neighbonrhood.  The  university  was  founded  by 
Jefferson  in  1819,  and  over  $200,000  waa  spent  ^n  the 
buildings ;  it  is  endowed  and  controlled  by  the  state,  and 
was  attended  in  1875  by  330  students.  Monticello,  the 
founder's  residence,  is  still  standing,  though  in  a  somewhat 
dilapidated  state,  and  his  tomb  is  to  be  seen  in  the  family 
burying-ground.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1 870  was 
2838,  of  whom  1473  were  coloured.       « 

CHARLOTTE  TOWN,  a  town  of  British  America,  in 
the  Dominion  ef  Canada,  the  capital  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  IB  situated  on  gently  rising  ground!  on  the  north 
bank  of  Hillsborough  River,  at  its  junction  with  York 
River,  not  far  from  the  south  coast,  in  14^  15'  N.  lat  and 
63^  7'  W.  long.  It  ^  a  good  harbour  in  Hillsborough 
Bay,  and  the  river  is  navigable  by  the  largest  vesseb  for 
several  miles.  Besides  the  €k>vernment  buildings  and  the 
court-house,  the  town  possesses  an  Episcopal,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  a  Scotch  church,  a  fort  and  barracks,  a  con- 
vent,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  exchange,  a  jail,  three  banks, 
and  an  almshouse;  its  educational  institutions  include 
the  Prince  of  Wales  College,  supported  by  the  province,  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  of  St  Dnnstan's,  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Academy,  founded  in  1871,  and  a  normal 
school ;  and  among  its  industrial  establishments  are  an  iron 
foundry,  a  woollen  factory,  and  shipbuilding  yards.  Large 
quantities  of  grain  are  exported,  as  well  as  potatoes,  fii£, 
and  pork.'  A  steamer  plies  between  the  town  and  SouUiport 
every  hoor,  and  there  is  regular  communication  with  several 
of  the  other  continental  ports.  A  railway,  with  a  total 
length  of  200  miles,  runs  east  to  Georgetown  and  Souris, 
and  west  to  Someraide,  Alberton,  and  Tignish.  Population 
in  1871,  8807. 

CHAROLLES,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  8 
miles  by  rail  W.N.W.  of  Mftcon.  It  has  tribunals  of 
primary  instance  and  commerce,  an  agricultural  society, 
a  communal  college,  a  public  library,  manufactories  of 
Ipotteryware,  iron  forges,  and  a  considerable  trad^  in  corn, 
wine,  cattl^  and  timber.  It  was  the  capital  of  Charolais, 
an  old  division  of  France,  which  from  the  13th  century 
gave  tlie  title  of  count  to  its  possessors.  In  1327  the 
countship  passed  by  marriage  to  the  house  of  Armagnac ; 
and  in  1 390  it  was  sold  to  Philip  of  Burgundy.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who  in  his  youth  had  borne  the 
title  of  count  of  Charolais,  it  was  seized  by  Louis  XI  of 
France;  but  in  1493  it  was  ceded  by  Charles  VIII.  to 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  the  representative  of  the  Burgundiah 
family.  XFltimately  passing  to  the  Spani&h  kings,  it 
became  for  a  considerable  period  an  object  of  dispute 
between  France  and  Spain,  until  at  length  it  was  assigned 
to  Cond^  the  Great,  in  reward  for  the  aervices  he  had 
rendered  to  the  Spanish  monarcL  The  ruins  of  the  count's 
castle  occupy  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town.     Population  in  1872,  3064. 

CHARON,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  son  of  Erebus  and 
Kox,  whose  office  it  was  to  ferry  the  souls  of  the  doMOsed 


who  had  received  the  rite  of  sepulture  over  the  waters  of 
Acheron.  For  this  service  each  soul  was  required  (o  paj 
an  obolus  or  dauace,  one  of  which  coins  was  aocordiiigly 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  e^ery  corpse  previous  to  burial 

CHAROKDAS,  a  celebrated  lawgiver,  who  l^;is]ated 
not  only  for  his  native  Catana»  but  likewise  for  various 
cities  of  Magna  Grsscia.  By  some  he  is  said  to  ^ve  been 
a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  who  flourished  540-510  B.a  ; 
and  according  to  the  common  account  (as  givea  by 
Diodorus,  xn.),  he  also  drew  up  a  code  for  the  use  of  tlra 
Thurians ;  but  this  statement  u  scarcely  admissible,  ainca 
Thurii  was  not  founded  till  the  year  443,  and  it  is  known 
that  the  laws  of  Charondas  were  in  use  among  the  Rhegians 
till  they  were  abolished  by  Anaxilaus,  who  reigned  from 
494<-476  B.C.  It  is  traditionally  related  that  Charondas 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  one  of  his  own  laws,  by  which  it  wa& 
made  a  capital  offence  to  appear  armed  in  a  public  assembly. 
Hastening  to  quell  a  tumult  on  his  return  from  a  miUtaiy 
expedition,  his  sword  still  hanging  by  his  side,  he  was 
reminded  by  a  citixen  of  his  violation  of  the  law,  upon 
which  Charondas  exclaimed — "Then  will  I  seal  it  with 
my  blood  I "  and  immediately  plunged  the  weapon  into 
his  breast.  Fragments  of  his  laws  are  given  in  Heyne'a 
Opusatla,  vol.  il 

CHARPENTIER,  Frahjois  (1620-1702).  archaologiBt 
and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Paris.  Intended  for  the 
bar,  he  quitted  law  for  literature  at  an  earfy  age,  and  was 
employed  by  the  great  minister  Colbert,  who  had  deter- 
mined on  the  foundation  of  a  French  East  India  Company, 
to  draw  up  an  explanatory  account  of  the  project  for  the 
perusal  of  Louis  XTV. ;  to  the  memoir  he  thus  prepared  he 
afterwards  added  a  second  part  Charpentier,  who  was  so 
ardent  admirer  of  his  own  tongue,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  the  use  of  Latin  in  montn- 
mental  inscriptions,  and  to  him  was  entrusted  the  task  of 
supplying  the  paintings  of  Lebrun  in  the  VersaOles  Gallery 
with  appropriate  legends.  He  acquitted  himself  ao 
indifferently  of  the  commission  that  his  verses  had  to  be 
replaced  by  others,  the  work  of  Racine  and  Boileau.  With 
these,  poets  Charpentier  had  already  quarrelled,  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Ferrault  in  the  famous  academical 
dispute  (1687)  concerning  the  relative  merit  of  the  ancients 
and  modems,  and  their  notices  of  him  are  by  no  meana 
calculated  to  place  his  abilities  in  the  most  fiafourable 
light  He  is  credited  with  an  important  share  in  the 
production  of  the  magnificent  series  of  medals  that  com- 
memorate the  principal  events  of  the  age  of  Louis  Quatone. 
CliarpeDtier,  who  was  long  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  1200 
livres  from  Colbert,  was  eradite  and  often  ingenious,  but 
he  was  always  heavy  and  commonplace.  His  principal 
works  are  a  F»«  c20  SoercUe  (1650),  a  translation  of  the 
Cyropasdia  of  Xcno)>hon  (1659),  the  Traiie  de  la  Pdninrt 
POrlarUe  (1^84),  and  the  DBfenu  de  VExceUence  de  la 
Laturue  Fixin^ise  (1695). 

CHARRON  PiERBB  (1541-1603),  a  French  philoeophei^ 
bom  in  Paris  in  1541,  was  one  of  the  twenty-five  children 
of  a  bookseller  of  that  city.  After  studying  law  at  Orleans 
and  Bourges,  and  obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor  from  the 
latter  university,  he  settled  at  Paris  to  practise  as  sa 
advocate.  But,  having  met  with  no  great  success  during 
five  or  six  years,  he  entered  the  chuixh,  and  soon  gained 
the  highest  popularity  as  a  preacher,  rising  to  the  dignity 
of  canon,  and  being  appointed  pr^icher  in  ordinary  to 
(Jueen  Margaret  At  length,  when  about  for^-eeven  yean 
ol  age,  he  determined  to  fulfil  a  vow  which  he  had  once 
made  to  enter  the  cloister ;  but,  being  rejected  by  the 
Carthusians  and  by  the  Celestines,  and  having  taken  the 
advice  of  some  professed  casuists,  he  held  himself  absolved, 
and  continued  to  follow  his  old  profession.  He  delivered 
a  course  of  senuonn  at  AnigerR,  and  in  the  next  year  peaaed 
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to  Bordaanx,  i(here  lie  formed  hie  ehori  imt  lamoue  and 
nporteot  friendihip  with  Montaigne.  Its  intimacy  ia 
abovn  h%ihB  fact  that  at  the  death  of  Montaigne, in  1592, 
Cbanon  waa  leqneated  in  hia  will  to  bear  the  arms  of  his 
fmily. 

In  1694  Charron  published  (at  first  anonymonsly,  after- 
wda  under  the  name  of  "  Benedict  YaiDant,  Advocate  of 
9hB  Holy  Faith,"  and  also,  in  1594,  in  his  own  name)  Let 
^roig  Yirkitf  in  which,  by  methodical  and  orthodox  argn- 
Tttenk,  he  a^eks  to  prore  that  there  is  a  God  and  a  true  re- 
Jigjon,  that  the  true  religion  is  the  Christian,  and  that  the 
^me  diurdi  is  the  Boman  Catholic.  The  last  book  (which  is 
tliree-fonrths  of  the  whole  work)  is  chiefly  an  answer  to 
the  famous  Protestant  work  entitled  Le  Traits  de  Viglise 
"hf  Ba  PlessiB  Momay ;  and  in  the  second- edition  n595) 
tbere  is  an  eUborate  reply  to  an  attack  t>n  the  third  YSriU 
-^doh  had  been  pablii^ed  anonymously  by  a  Protestant* 
^wxifcar.  Le$  TroU  ViriiH  gained  considerable  popularity, 
nuD  through  several  editions,  and  obtained  for  its  author  the 
'  of  tiie  biahop  of  Oahors,  who  appointed  him  grand 
and  theological  canon.     It  also  led  to  his  being 

0  dqmtj  to  the  g^eral  assembly  of  the  clergy,  of 

•vlitch  body  he  became  ,\itLti  secretary.  It  waa  followed 
im  1600  by  Diteaun  Ckredieiu,  a  book  of  sermons,  lumilar 
iD  tone,  half  of  which  treat  of  the  Eucharist. 

In  tiie  fiollowing  year  (1601)  Charroo  published  at 
^mdBKox  his  thinl  and  most  remarkable  work — the 
b^Mma  D$  laSagfte,  a  tomplete  popular  system  of  moral 
pUoBt^y.  Usually,  and  so  far  correctly,  it  is  coupled 
-Willi  the  Essays  of  Montaigne,  to  which  the  author  is  under 
wcny  estensiTe  obligations ;  but  though  it  is  avowedly  com- 
posed hi  great  part  of  the  thoughts  and  even  the  words  of 
'<it]ien^  there  is  distinct  individuality  in  the  book.  It  is 
'  interesting  from  the  time  when  it  appeared,  and 
by. whom  it  waa  written.  Conspicuous  as  a 
I  of  orthodoxy  against  atheists,  Jews,  and  Rotest- 

-without  resigning  this  position,  and  still  upholding 

pwifttical  orthodoxy — Charron  suddenly  stood  forth  as  the 
jwpreaentative  of  the  most  complete  intellectual  aceptidsm. 
^  ffifl  psychology  is  sensationalist.  WvOi  sense  all  our 
'taftowledge  commences,  and  into  aense  all  may  be  resolv^. 
The  soul,  located  in  the  ventridea  of  the  brain,  is  affected 
hy  the  temperament  of  the  individual ;  the  dry  tempera- 
-aaeot  produces  acute  intelligence ;  the  moist,  memory ;  the 
hot,  imaginatioD.  Dividing  the  inteUigent  soul  into  these 
ttxee  Acuities,  he  shows — after  the  manner  which  Bacon 
aitiaeqqently  adopted — what  branches  of  science  correspond 
«itii  eadi.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  he  merely 
tfootea  opinions.  The  belief  in  its  immortality,  he  says,  is 
tte  moat  universal  of  beliefs,  but  the  most  feebly  supported 
hy  nason.  As  to  man's  power  of  attaining  truth  his 
■ocqptictsm  is  decided ;  and  he  plainly  declares  titiat  none  of 
«ar  faculties  enable  us  to  distinguish  truth  from  error. 
Jm  comparing  man  vrith  the  lower  animals,  Charron  insists 
that  there  are  no  breaks  in  nature.  "  Those  parts  which 
aiyproach  and  touch  one  another  are  more  or  less  similar. 
So  between  man  and  the  other  animals  there  is  mndi  near- 
wem  and  kindred."  The  latter  have  reason ;  nay,  they 
have  virtue ;  and,  thougjh  inferior  in  some  respects,  in  others 
ftej  are  superior.  The  estimate  formed  of  man  is  not, 
faftdeed,  flattering.  His  6ve  most  essential  qualities  are 
Tsiitty,  weakness,  inconstancy,  misery,  presumption.  Upon 
thia  -view  of  human  nature  and  the  human  lot  Charron 
fonnda  his  moral  system.  Equally  sceptical  with  Mon- 
taigne, and  decidedly  more  cynical,  he  is  distinguished  by 
%  deeper  and  sterner  tone.  Man  cornea  into  the  world 
to  4Ddnre ;  let  him  endure  then,  and  that  in  sQence.  To 
ho  grieved  by  others'  sorrows  is  a  weakness ;  our  compas- 
*  n  should  be  Uke  that  of  Ood,  who  succours  the  suffer- 

\  without  sharing  in  their  pain.     Avoid  vulgar  errors ; 


cherish  univenai  sympathy.  Let  no  passion  or  attachment 
become  too  powerftd  for  restraint.  Follow  the  customs  and 
lawa  which  surround  you.  Such  are  the  maxims  he  lays 
down. 

Special  intereat  attaches  to  Charron'a  treatlnent  of  reli- 
gion. He  has  been  lauded  for  his  piety,  and  condemned  for 
his  infidelity;  but  he  is  justly  to  be  regarded  as  a  sceptio 
of  the  school  of  Montaigne.  He  insists  on  the  diversitiea 
in  religions ;  he  dwells  also  on  what  would  indicate  a  com- 
mon origin.  All  grow  from  small  beginnings  and  increase 
by  a  sort  of  popular  contagion ;  all' teach  tlut  God  is  to  be 
appeased  by  prayers,  presents;  vows,  but  especially,  and 
most  irrationally,  by  human  suffering.  Each  is  said  by 
its  devotees  to  have  been  given  by  inspiration.  In  fact, 
however,  a  man  is  a  CSiristian,  Jew,  or  Mahometan,  before 
he  knows  he  is  a  man.  One  religion  is  built  upon  another; 
the  Jewish,  for  instance,  on  the  Egyptian  and  other  Gen- 
tile religions,  the  Christian  on  the  Jewish,  the  Biahometan 
on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  combiAed.  But  while  he 
openly  declares  reljgton  to  be  "  strange  to  common  sense," 
the  practical  result  at  which  C}iarron  arrives  is  that  one  is 
not  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  faith,  i)ut  to  be  "  simple  and 
obedient,**  and  to  allow  himself  to  be  led  by  public  autho- 
ri^.  This  is  one  rule  of  wisdom  with  regard  to  religion  , 
aaid  another  equally  important  is  to  avoid  superstition. 
What  superstition  is  he  boldly  Yentoree  to  define.  It  in 
the  belief  that  God  is  Uke  a  hard  judge  who,  eager  to  find 
fault,  narrowly  examines  our  slightest  act,  that  Fe  is 
rerengeful  and  hard  to  appease,  and  thi^t  therefore  He  must 
be  flattered  and  importuned,  and  won  over  by  pain  and 
sacrifice.  True  piety,  which  is  the  first  ef  duties,  is,  ou 
the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  one's  self,  tho 
Utter  knowledge  being  necessary  to  the  former.  It  is  the 
abasing  of  man,  the  exalting  of  God» — the  belief  that  what 
He  sends  is  all  good,  and  tluit  all  the  bad  is  from  ourselves. 
It  leads  to  spiritual  worship;  for  external  ceremony  is 
merply  for  our  advantage,  not  for  His  gloijr. 

Charron's  political  views  are  neither  original  nor  indu- 
pendent  He  pours  much  hackneyed  scorn  on  the  common 
herd,  declares  the  sovereign  to  be  the  source  of  law,  and 
asserts  that  popular  freedom  is  dangerous. 

At  once  the  De  la  Sageu€  brought  upon  its  author  the 
moat  violent  attach,  the  chief  being  by  the  Jesuit  Garasse. 
A  second  edition  was  nevertheless  soon  called  for.  In 
1603,  notwithstanding  much  opposition,  it  began  to  appear  ; 
but  only  a  few  pages  had  been  printed  when  Charron  died 
suddenly  in  the  street  A  summary  and  defente  of  the 
SagetMy  written  shortly  before  his  death,  appeared  in  1606. 
In  1604  his  friend  Michel  de  U  Bochemaillet  prefixed  to 
an  edition  of  the  Sagtste  a  Life,  which  depicts  Charron  as  a 
man  of  the  most  amiable  disposition  and  purest  <^^*^^][ 
His  complete  works,  with  this  Life,  were  published  in  1635 
An  excellent  abridgment  of  the  Sagem  is  given  in  Tenne- 
mann's  Philotophie,  vol  ix.  . .  , 

CHARTER.     The  word  charter,  from   X^V^^*  j"  ~^ 
paper  or  parchment,  came  to  be  applied,  from  *^\^"^'^®^^^ 
on  which  it  was  written,  to  a  document  granted  oy^  ^v- 
conferring  or  acknowledging  privileges  to  be  ^^^,      J 
either  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  people  under  nia  ^  • 
In  EngUnd,  from  the  Conquest  downwards,  Uiere  w^ 
struggle  between  those  who  sought  to  enforce   «ie  ^^^ 
exactions  which  the  Normans  had  learned  in    **J^5^, vL 
those  who  attempted  to  resist  the  innovatiot^  ^^^  J^^   J^ 
the  old  Saxon  customs.     If  at  first  it  was  a  oox^teati  ^^^^^^ 
the  monarch  with  his  Norman  followers  on    tVie   ?^*  T^^ 
andthe  Saxon  population  on  the  other,  tho  oox^AiUoti*  »  ^ 
changed  during  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  ceiit;u.r-y   ^x^d  ^     ^ 
preceding  the   reign   of   Joht^  end   the    l>a,iroT^»   -w*^  ^ 
frequently  incensed  by  the  oppressions  an^l.     ^-xMxSoFi^^ 
the  wpbitions  kinga,  to  whoae  power  tihcy  lxa,«a    <5««i!t«^^ 
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SO  mucli,  that  tbey  joined  in  the  general  demand  fur  '*  tue 
good  old  lawi  of  Edward  the  Confessor.*'  Even  so  early 
as  the  reign  of  the  Conqaeror  himself,  there  was  a  royal 
acknowledgment  of  franchises  or  liberties,  and  the  charters, 
renewals,  or  confirmations  granted  by'bubseqncnt  kings  are 
inextricably  numerous.  Coke,  without  exhausting  tliem, 
counts  thirty-two.  The  Great  Charter  of  King  John 
(1215)  has  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  liistory,  not  only  from 
its  comparative  completeness,  but  because  it  was  exacted 
by  men  with  arms  in  their  hands  from  a  resistiog  king,  and 
was  thus  an  enforced  stipulation  likely  to  be  rigidly 
interpreted,  instead  of  a  concession  carelessly  conceded  and 
readily  forgotten.  A  great  many  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
Qreat  Charter  refer  to  feudal  exactions  now  so  long  obsolete 
that  the  restraints  on  them  cease  to  be  intelligible ;  and 
those  who  have  looked  at  the  "  palladium  of  our  liberties,'' 
expecting  to  find  in  it  high-sounding  definitions  of  freedom 
like  those  in  modem  Continental  declarations  of  right,  have 
been  much  disappointed.  Even  in  the  comparatively 
popular  bnguage  of  Bkckstone  there  is  not  much  to  convey 
a  distinct  expression  to  unprofessional  modem  readers. 

"  It  fixed,"  he  says,  "  the  forfeiture  of  lands  for  felony  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  still  remains,  and  prohibited  for  the  fnture  the 
grants  of  ^zclosiTe  fisheries,  and  the  erection  of  new  bridges  so  as 
to  oppress  the  neighboarkood.  With  respect  to  private  rights,  it 
estsDiished  the  testamentary  power  of  the  subject  orer  part  of  his 
peTsonal  estate,  the  rest  being  distributed  among  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  it  laid  down  the  law  of  dower  as  it  has  con  tinned  ever  since ; 
and  it  prohibited  the  appeals  of  women,  nnlesa  for  the  death  of 
their  husbands.  In  matters  of  public  police  and  national  concern, 
it  enjoined  a  uniformity  of  weights  and  measurva,  gare  new  en- 
couragements to  commerce  by  the  protection  of  merchant  strangers, 
and  forbade  the  alienation  of  lands  in  iiortmain.  With  re^nl  to 
th)  administration  of  Justice,  besides  prohibiting  all  donuls  or 
delays  of  it,  it  fixed  the  court  of  common  pleas  at  Westminster, 
that  the  suitors  might  no  longer  be  harassed  with  following  the 
king*s  person  in  all  nis  progi-esaes ;  and  at  the  same  time  brought 
the  trial  of  issues  home  to  the  very  doors  of  the  freeholders,  oy 
directing  assizes  to  be  taken  in  the  proper  counties,  and  Mtablish- 
ing  annual  circuits.  It  also  corrected  some  abuses  then  incident  to 
the  trials  by  wager  of  law  and  of  battle,  directed  the  re^lar 
awarding  of  inquests  fur  life  or  member,  prohibited  the  king's 
inferior  ministers  from  holding  pleas  of  the  Crown,  or  trying  any 
criminal  charge,  whereby  many  forfeitures  might  otherwise  have 
nnjustlv  accrued  to  the  exchequer,  and  regulated  tlie  time  and 
place  of  holding  the  inferior  tribunals  of  justice,  the  county  court, 
sheriETs  turn,  and  court-leet.  It  confinned  and  established  the 
liberties  of  the  city  of  London,  and  all  other  cities,  boroughs,  towns, 
and  ports  of  the  kin^om.  And,  lastly,  it  protected  ereir  indi- 
vidual of  the  nation  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  liberty, 
and  his  property,  unless  declared  to  be  forfeited  by  the  judgment  of 
his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land.'* 

The  material  feature  of  the  document  is  that,  so  slightly 
referred  to  in  the  above  extract,  which  says,  "  No  freeman 
shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseised  of  his  freehold 
or  liberties,  or  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed  or  exiled,  or 
any  otherwise  damaged,  nor  will  we  pass  upon  him,  nor 
send  upon  him,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by 
the  law  of  the  land."  In  this  stipulation  there  is  inferred 
that  supremacy  of  the  fixed  principles  of  the  law  over  the 
will  ftnd  power  of  the  monarch,  which  has  rendered  the 
fanatical  devotion  of  the  English  lawyers  to  their  common 
law  so  justifiable ;  and  as  a  farther  security,  the  right  of 
trial  by  peers  or  jurymen  appointed  a  perpetual  popular 
tribunal  to  check  the  ofiicial  judges,  should  they  be 
tempted  to  sell  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  subject 
Hallam,  a  t^ery  competent  judge,  says,  "  The  institutions  of 
positive  law,  the  far  more  important  changes  which  time 
iias  wrought  in  the  order  of  society  during  600  years 
subsequent  to  the  Great  Charter,  have  undoubtedly  lessened 
its  direct  application  to  our  present  circumstances.  But  it 
IB  still  the  keystone  of  English  liberty.  All  that  hfas  since 
been  obtain^  is  little  more  than  a  confirmation  or  com- 
mentary ;  and  if  every  subsequent  law  were  to  be  swept 
way.  there  would  still  remain  the  bold  features  that  dis- 


tinguish a  free  from  a  despotic  monarchy.''— (J/tc/c/Ztf  J^et^ 
chap,  viil) 

Exemplarl  of  the  Great  Charter  were  prtserved  among 
the  muniments  of  cathedrals,  and  in  other  places  calculated 
to  preserve  public  archives.  The  Record  CoromissioOy 
when  they  published  their  edition  of  the  statutes  of  the 
realm,  were  desirous  to  print  the  best  authenticated  version 
of  the  charter  of  Kifig  John ;  and  they  state,  that  "  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  an  origind  of  the  Great  Charter  of 
Liberties,  granted  by  King  John  in  the  seventh  year  of  bia 
reign,  is  preserved  in  a  perfect  state.  Thb  charter  sippeara 
to  be  of  superior  authority  to  either  of  the  two  charters  of 
the  same  date  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  From  the 
contemporary  indorsement  of  the  word  Lincolina  on  two 
folds  of  the  charter,  this  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  charter 
transmitted  by  the  hands  of  Hugh,  the  then  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  who  is  one  of  the  bishops  named  in  the  introdnctoij 
clause." — (IrUroductum,  xxix.) 

Among  the  other  concessions  of  a  less  comprehensive 
nature,  the  Charter  of  the  Forest  was  deemed  next  in 
importance  to  Magna  Charta.  In  nothing  was  the  selfiah 
rapacity  of  the  Korman  monarchs  piore  conspienoua  than 
in  their  relentless  clearings  of  great  districts  of  country  foie 
the  establishment  o^  forests  or  chases,  where  the  sanctitj 
of  their  field-sports  was  protected  with  a  strict  legal  severity 
not  conceded  to  the  protection  of  ordinary  property  and 
personal  freedom.  The  Charter  of  the  Forest  imposed 
wholesome  limits  on  such  inroads,  and  hence,  along  with 
the  Qreat  Charter,  it  has  been  printed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  English  statutes.  The  position  of  these  documents 
in  a  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament  is  not  so  anomalous  as  it 
might  seem  ;  for  it  would  be  very  difiicult  to  distinguiak 
the  charters  from  the  earliest  sta^ites,  which  were  con- 
cessions or  admissions  granted  by  the  monarch  on  the 
requisition  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  realm  assembled 
together.  Our  statutes,  indeed,  still  bear  in  their 
phraseology  a  testimony  to  this  origin. 

The  early  use  of  the  word  "  charter,**  as  a  foundation  ai 
constitutional  liberties,  led  to  its  being  applied  on  varions 
occasions  to  fundamental  constitutional  codes  or  rulea  of 
government  adopted  by  various  nations.  The  most 
memorable  instance  is  the  French  Charte,  containing  the 
constitution  of  the  French  Government,  as  adjusted  at  tbe 
restoration  in  1815,  and  amended  at  the  revolu^on  of 
1830,  which  had  its  origin  in  an  attempt  of  Charles  X.  to 
stretch  one  of  its  dubious  clauses. 

From  such  public  acts  as  Magna  Charta,  the  concessiiM 
of  privileges  by  charter  from  the  Crown  descended  throng 
various  grades.  Both  in  England  and  Scotland  the 
privileges  of  municipal  corporations  either  were  conferred 
of  old  by  charter,  or  were  presumed  to  have  been  so  con- 
ferred The  power  of  the  Crown  has  in  this  form 
long  virtually  departed,  but  it  is  still  competent  to  incor- 
porate collective  bodies  with  certain  limited  powers  by  royal 
charter  ;  though,  in  general,  it  is  deemed  necessary  when 
the  powers  might  afifect  personal  or  public  interests  to  secnrt ' 
them  by  Act  of  Parliament  Insidious  privileges  were 
sometimes  granted  by  charter,  and  were  among  the  objects 
of  the  af  tacks  on  the  Crown's  power  to  grant  monotiolies 
in  the  1 7th  century. 

By  the  practice  of  mimicking  the  usages  of  the  sovereign 
through  idl  grades  of  feudality,  it  became  the  custom  fur 
every  feudal  lord  or  superior,  high  or  low,  when  conceding 
any  privilege  as  to  his  fief  or  landed  property,  to  do  so  by  a 
charter.  Thus,  throughout  the  British  empire,  and  in 
Scotland  especially,  one  of  the  most  ordinary  deeds  cou' 
nected  with  the  commerce  in  land  assumes  to  this  day  the 
shape  of  a  concession  of  privileges  by  a  sovereign  or  other 
high  feudal  lord  to  his  vassal.  One  of  the  essentisl  features 
which  the  student  of  Scottish  law  has  to  master  in  tht 
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pnedoe  of  oonvw/andng  Is  the  eoiuititation  of  tho  charter. 
Althoogh  modem  practice  has  ingrafted  on  it  other  dasses 
aC  deeds,  to  suit  tiia  exigencies  of  the  commerce  in  land, 
such  as  the  disposition,  the  assignation,  &c,^  yet  ''the  char- 
tar  "  is  the  or^^inal  sonrcefrom  which  the  spirit  and  tenor 
•f  the  whole  'iiystem  of  conyeyandng  are  to  be  acquired. 

CHABTER-PABTY,  a  written  or  partly  written  and 
partly  printed  contract^  by  which  a  ship  is  let  or  hired  for 
tiie  conyeyance  of  goods  on  a  specified  voyage,  or  for  a 
definite  period.  By  the  terms  of  this  contract  the  owners 
dedare  the  ship  to  be  "  tight,  stanch,  strong,  and  every 
way  fitted  for  the  voyage';*  and  they  are  accordingly  liable 
ia  damages  to  the  merchant  or  charterer,  if  the  ship  be 
mseaworAy,  or  if  they  fail  to  provide  her  with  any 
oaoesaary  equipment  or  dearancefli  The  shipowners  are 
further  boand  to  have  the  vessel  ready  to  receive  her  cargo 
at  the  stipnlated  time ;  and  they  are  responsible  for  the 
proper  stowage  of  the  goods  received  on  .board.  On  the 
loading  being  completed,  the  vessel  most  proceed  without 
delay  to  her  appointed  destination;  and  should  she  un- 
neeessarily  deviate  from  the  regular  course  of  the  voyage 
(ia  prooeeding  which  might  vitiate  the  mecehant's  insurances), 
tka  owners  are  liable  In  damages  to  the  merchant  On 
anifal  at  the  port  of  destination  the  goods  are  to  be 
delivered  **  agreeably  to  bills  of  lading,"  the  reepoDsibility 
of  the  shipowners  in  this  particular  being  limited  by  the 
osoal  exception  against  loss  or  damage  by  "  the  act  of  Qod, 
fk»  queen's  enemies,  fire,  and  all  and  every  other  dangers 
and  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation  of  whatever 
nature  and  kind  soever."  The  freight  payable  to  the  ship- 
ewners  is  the  amount  specified  in  ti^  charter-party,  whidi 
mmj  in  certain  cases  be  either  more  or  less  than  the  rates 
mentioned  in  the  bills  of  hiding, — the  charterer  having 
wuuSij  the  right  of  sub-letting  the  ship  in  part  or  in  whole 
to  other  ahii^>ers,  on  terms  agreed  upon  between  themselves, 
wlikh  it  is  customaiy  to  specify  in  their  separate  bills 
of  ladings  without  prejudice  to  the  original  agreement  In 
aodh  cases,  however,  Uie  shipowners'  Uen  on  the  goods  for 
ireifl^  axtends  only  to  the  amount  specified  in  the  bills  of 
kdug ;  and  they  must  look  to  the  charted  personally  for 
any  further  sum  which  may  be  due  to  them. 

llio  charterer,  on  his  part,  is  bound  to  furnish  the  cargo 
aft  tiia.port  of  loading,  and  to  take  delivery  of  the  same  at 
tlia  port  of  discharge  within  specified  periods,  which  are 
asma&jr  called  **  lay&ya."  He  may  detain  the  vessel  for  a 
eortain  fixed  time  beyond  the  stipulated  laydays  on  payment 
td  a  specified  sum  as  "  demurrage  "  for  each  day  the  ship  is 
■o  detained.  The  laydays  commence  on  the  ship  bung 
teadj  to  load  or  to  discharge,  even  although  it  may  happen 
firom  the  port  being  crowded,  or  from  similar  causes,  tibat 
sihe  cannot  at  the  time  be  placed  in  a  berth  where  it  v^uld 
ba  convenient  or  practicable  for  the  merchant  jto  begin  these 
operations. 

The  vessel  is  not  bound  to  proceed  nearer  to  her  porf  of 
!oading  and  discharging  than  *'  she  may  safely  get ;"  and 
tfda  generally  means  that  she  is  not  bound  to  go  nearer  to 
a  loading  port  tnan  to  the  point  from  which  she  can  safely 
get  away  agun  with  her  cargo  on  board.  The  charterer, 
therefiure^  must  pay  the  expense  of  necessary  lighten^  in 
loading  or  discharging  unless  there  be  a  specific  agreement 
%>  the  contrary. 

Xt  is  nt  osl  to  insert  in  charter-parties  a  clause  by  which 
d»  parties  bind  themselves  to  fulfil  their  contract  under  a 
specified  snm  as  penalty  for  non -performance ;  but  the 
amount  of  this  penalty  is  not  the  absolute  limit  of  the 
damages  which  either  party  may  be  entitled  to  recover 
ander  any  of  the  other  conditions  which  may  have  been 
violated.    SeeOABBzn. 

CHABTISB,  ALAnr,  the  most  distinguished  French  man 
af  letters  during  the  ISth  eantuy,  was  bom  at  Bayeux. 


The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  M.  Yallct  de 
Yiriville  places  it  between  1380  and  1890.  After  a 
complete  course  of  study  at  the  university  of  Paris,  he  14 
supposed  to  have  entered  the  service  of  Qiarles  YL,  who 
is  said  to  have  charged  him  with  important  missions. 
.  After  this,  however,  he  is  known  to  have  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Charles  the  -Dauphin,  afterwards  CSiarles  YIL, 
and  to  have  been  employed  by  that  prince^  about  1420,  in 
the  triple  capacity  of  derk,  notary,  and  financial  secretary. 
He  is  also  said  to  bave  held  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
chnrdi  of  N6tre-Dame  de  Paris,  of  whidi  he  was  likewise 
arch-deacon,  and  to  have  been  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Scottish 
court  A  Latin  epitaph,  discovered  in  the  18th  century, 
and  pronounced  authentic  by  the  biographer  alh^dy  cited, 
credits  him  with  the  enjoyment  of  other  dignities  than 
those  referred  to,  and  declares  that  he  "  i*endormt't  enfln 
dan$  U  Bnffneur,"  in  the  dty  of  Avignon,  **  Can  de 
C Incarnation,  1449." 

There  b  some  analogy  between  the  fate  of  Alain  Chartier 
and  that  of  Bonsard.  Both  enjoyed  an  extraordinary 
reputation  during  their  lives,  and  after  death  both  were 
neglected  and  forgotten.  Alain  Chartier's  lot  was  cast  in 
troublous  times — he  felt  the  agony  of  Agincourt,  and 
witnessed  the  rise  of  the  Maid — but  this  would  seem  to 
have  increased  his  renown.  The  story  of  the  famous 
kiss  bestowed  by  Margaret  of  Scotland,  wife  of  that 
Louis  the  Dauphin  who  was  afterwards  to  be  known  as 
Louis  XI.,  on  "/a  prSdeiue  bouche  de  laquelU  sont  ittus 
et  sordt  tani  de  lone  mote  et  vertueueet  eenUncte^  authontio 
or  not,  is  interesting,  if  only  as  a  proof  of  the  high  degree 
of  estimation  in  which  the  ugliest  man  of  his  day  was  hdd. 
Jean  de  Miadee,  who  annotated  a  portion  of  his  verse,  has 
recorded  how  the  pages  and  young  gentlemen  of  that 
epoch  were  required  daily  to  learn  by  heart  passages  of  his 
Brhnaxre  dee  JTobUe ;  Lydgate,  the  English  rhymester, 
studied  him  ardently  and  affectionately;  and  Client 
Marot  and  Octavien  de  Saint-Q^lais,  writing  fifty  years 
after  his  death,  find  many  fair  words  for  the  old  poet,  their 
master  and  pr^ecessor.  For  the  last  three  centuries,  how- 
ever, Alain  Chartier  has  been  remembered  rather  on  account 
of  the  kiss  aforesaid  than  for  the  sake  of  any  of  the  hone 
mote  and  vettuetieee  eentencee  that  induced  it  The  Eenais- 
sacce  of  1830,  even,  that  has  made  so  many  glories  to 
blossom  anew,  has  not  justified  again  his  old  renown  in 
the  eyes  of  men.  As  a  poet  his  fame  has  yielded  to  that 
of  his  contemporary,  Charles  of  Orleans;  and  even  his 
doquent  prose,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best  part  of  his 
work,  has  awakened  no  interest  whatever.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  Alain  Chartier  deserves  notice  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  influential  men  of  his  time.  His 
writings,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  breathe  an  ardent  spirit 
of  patriotism,  and  are  notable,  in  some  instances,  for  a 
boldness  of  thought  and  freedom  of  idea  that  seem  to 
foreshadow  the  great  utterances  of  the  16th  century. 

Alain  Chartifir,  who  is  credited  with  the  inyention  of  the  ran- 
deau  d6dinoUift  need  all  the  fonns  of  Terse  oarrent  at  that  period— 
Toimde],  lay,  ballad,  and  oomplaint  Hit  best  books  are  'aaid  to 
be  L»  livn  dee  QtuUre  Dames,  which  was  called  forth  by  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  and  L«  QuadrOoquS'Inveet^f,  a  fine  pamotio 
dialogue,  bearing  date<1422.  Bee  Manoel,  Alain  Chartkr,  itiude 
bibliographique  et  lUUraire,  Svo.,  Paris,  18i9. 

CHABTISM  was  a  movement  for  radical  reform  in  Eng- 
lish politics,  which  originated  in  1838,  reached  its  culminat- 
ing point  in  1848,  and  collapsed  the  same  year ;  it  took  its 
name  from  the  "  People's  Charter  ■  or  "  Natioiial  Chajrter,* 
the  document  in  whidi  the  scheme  of  reform  was  embodied. 
The  Beform  Bill  of  1832  left  a  large  dass  of  the  popula- 
tion,  especially  the  working-men,  dissatisfied.  Aocordin^y, 
in  1838,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  initiate  a  scheme 
of  more  radical  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons,  dx  of 
the  most  advanced  members  of  the  House  had  a  conaultation 
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With  the  deputies  of  the  "  Working-men'B  Aasociation,**  the  ) 
result  being  the  appearance  of  the  People's  Charter,  which 
embodied  in  the  six  following  points  the  programme  of  their 
party: — (1)  annual  parliaments;  (2)  universal  sufirage; 
(3)  vote  by  ballot ;  (4)  abolition  of  the  property  qualification 
for  membership  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmons ;  (5)  payment  of 
members;  (6)  equal  electoral  districts.  The  most  influ- 
ential of  the  six  members  of  the  House  who  took  part  in 
the  drawing  up  of  the  charter  was  (VConnell,  and  the 
methods  ^opted  for  the  propagation  of  their  views  were 
these  practised  by  the  great  agitator  with  such  success. 
Monster  meetings  were  held,  at  which  seditious  language 
was  occasionally  spoken,  and  slight  collisions  with  the 
military  took  place.  Petitions  of  enormous  size,  signed  in 
grea%  part  with  fictitious  names,  were  presented  to  Parlia-* 
ment ;  and  a  great  many  newspapers  were  started,  of  which 
the  Northern  Star,  conducted  by  Feargus  0'Ck>nnor,  the 
active  leader  of  the  movement,  had  a  circulation  of  50,000. 
In  1840  the  Ohartist  movement  wns  still  further  organized 
by  the  inauguration  at  Manchester  of  the  National  Charter 
Association,  which  rapidly  became  powerful,  being  the  head 
of  about  400  sister  societies,  which  are  said  to  have 
numbered  40,000  members.  Bome  time  after,  efforts  were 
made  towards  a  coalition  vrith  the  more  moderate  radicals,  but 
these  failed ;  and  a  land  scheme  was  started  by  O'Connor, 
which  prospered  for  a  few  years.  In  1844  the  fanatical 
spirit  of  some  of  the  leaders  was  only  too  well  illustrated 
by  their  attitude  towards  the  Anti-Com-Law  League. 
O'Connor,  especially,  entered  into  a  public  controversy 
with  Cobden  and  Bright,  in  which  he  was  worsted;  and 
ke  even  endeavoured  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  League. 
But  it  vras  not  till  1848,  during  a  season  of  great  suffering 
among  the  working  classes,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
revolution  at  Paris,  that  the  real  strength  of  the  Chartist 
movement  was  discovered,  and  the  prevalent  discontent 
became  known.  Early  in  March  disturbances  occurred  in 
Glasgow  which  required  the  intervention  -ot  the  military, 
while  in  the  manufacturing  districts  all  over  the  West  of 
Scotland  the  operatives  were  ready  to  rise,  in  the  event  of  the 
main  movement  succeeding.  Some  agitation,  too,  took  place 
m  Edinburgh  and  in  Manchester,  but  of  a  milder  nature ; 
in  fact,  whSe  there  was  a  real  and  wide-spread  discontent, 
men  were  indisposed  to  resort  to  decided  measures.  The 
principal  scene  of  intended  Chartist  den^onstration  was 
London.  An  enormous  gathering  of  half  a  million  was 
announced  for  the  10th  April  on  Eennington  Common, 
from  which  they  were  to  march  on  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
to  present  a  petition  signed  by  nearly  six  mfllion  names,  in 
order  by  this  imposing  display  of  numbers  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  the  six  points.  Probably  some  of  the  more 
violent  members  of  the  party  thought  to  imitate  the 
Parisian  mob  by  taking  power  entirely  into  their  own 
hands.  The  announcement  ef  the  procession  excited  great 
alarm,  and  the  most  d^ided  measures  were  taken  by  the 
authorities  to  prevent  a  rising.  The  procession  was  for- 
bidden. The  military  was  cslled  out  Under  the  command 
of  tiie  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  by  him  concealed  near  the 
bridges  and  other  points  where  the  procession  might 
attempt  to  force  its  way.  Even  the  Bank  and  other  pubb'c 
buildings  were  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  special  con- 
stables, to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  170,000,  were  enrolled, 
one  of  whom  was  destined  shortly  after  to  be  the  emperor  of 
the  French.  After  all  these  gigantic  preparations  on  both 
sides  the  Chartirt  demonstration  proved  to  be  a  very 
insignificant  affair.  Instead  of  half  a  million,  only  about 
60,000  assembled  on  Kennington  Common,  and  their 
leaders,  Feargus  O'Connor  and  Ernest  Jones,  shrank  from 
the  responsibility  of  braving  the  authorities  by  conducting 
the  procession, to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  The  monster 
petition  was  duly  presented,  and  scrutinized,  vrith  the  result 


that  the  number  of  signatures  was  found  to  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  and  that  the  most  unheard  of  falsificsr 
tion  of  names  had  been  resorted  ta  Thereafter  the 
movement  specially  called  Chartism  soon  died  out  The 
return  of  national  prosperity  sieved  the  working  dashes  of 
their  most  pressing  grievances ;  and  subeeqent  legislatiTe 
changes  have  in  great  measure  removed  the  causes  that 
existed  for  discontent  among  the  classes  which  mainly  sap- 
ported  the  charter. 

CH  ARTHES,  the  chief  iown  of  the  department  of  Enre- 
et-Loir,  65  miles  south-west  from  Paris  by  raQway,  standa  on 
a  slope  skirted  by  the  River  Eure,  which  flows  partly  within 
and  i>artly  beyond  the  ramparts.  Its  houses  are  antique 
and  straggling ;  but  there  are  four  fine  squares,  in  one  of 
which,  used  as  the  herb-market,  is  an  obeliJBk  io  memory  of 
QenendMaroeau,  a  native  of  the  town.  Chartres  is  theaeat  of 
a  tribunal  of  the  first  instance,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  com- 
munal college,  and  a  diocesan  seminary ;  and  it  has  a  weekly 
corn-market,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  France  and  is 
well  managed  by  a  corporation  of  women.  Its  chief  mami- 
factures  are  woollens  and  leather.  Its  cathedral  of  N6txe 
Dame,  a  vast  Gothic  edifice,  with  two  spires  of  different 
construction^  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  cathedrals  bk 
France.  It  was  founded  in  the  11th  century  by.  Bishop 
Fulbert  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1 020.  In  1 1 94  another  conflagration  laid  waste  the  new 
building  then  hardly  completed ;  but  clergy  and  people  set 
zealously  to  work,  and  the  main  part  of  the  present  struciare 
was  finished  by  1240.  Though  there  have  been  nnmooos 
minor  additions  and  alterations  since  that  time,  the  general 
character  of  the  cathedral  is  unimpaired.  The  upper 
woodwork  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1830,  as  well  as  the 
beautiful  belfry  of  the  old  tower,  but  the  rest  of  the  building 
was  saved;  and  it  still  preserves  some  of  its  magnificent 
stained-glass  windows  of  th^  13th  century.  (See  Bnltean, 
Deteript,  de  la  eathidr,  de  Chartres,  I860.)  The  churches  of 
St  Pierre  and  St  Andr^  may  also  be  noticed. 

Chartrte  was  one  of  the  prindpd  towns  of  the  Osmntei,  and  by 
the  Bomans  was  called  Aatrioum,  from  the  river  Autura  <£cn). 
Fiom  the  Bomada  it  poaaed  into  the  handa  of  the  Frankiah  kinga, 
and  was  aucoearively  taken  by  Jhieny  II.,  kio^  of  Ozleana  and 
Bargtmdy,  and  hv  the  Normana,  who  bnrnt  it  m  852  and  S72. 
It  afterwarda  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  English,  from  whom  it  vo 
recovered  In  1482.  It  was  attacked  cnaQcoeasfally  bv  the  Pre- 
testanta  in  1S68,  and  waa  taken. in  1691  by  Henry  lY.,  whowaaeoa* 
aecrated  there  three  years  afterwards.  In  the  maeo-Pmasiaa  War 
it  waa  seised  by  the  Germana  on  21st  Oct  1870,  and  oontinned 
dnrfng  the  reat  of  the  campaign  an  important  centre  of  operatioiis. 
During  the  Middle  Agea  it  wfl«  the  chief  town  of  the  oiatrict  of 
Beaooe,  and  gave  ita  name  to  the  connta  of  Chartrea  ;  and  aince  the 
time  of  Lome  Xlll.  the  title  of  duke  of  Chartres  has  been  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  Oiieana.  Population  of  the  town  in  1872,  19,822; 
and  of  the  commnne,  19,580. 

CHAETREUSE,  or  more  usually,  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  establishments  of  the  order,  La  Gbakdb  Chabtbeub^ 
a  famous  Carthusian  monastexy  of  France,  in  the  depait- 
ment  of  Is^re,  situated  about  li  miles  noithof  Grenoble^ 
at  a  height  of  4268  feet  above  the  level  of  the  8ea»  in  one 
of  the  upper  valleys  of  a  group  of  calcareous  mountains, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Quiers  Mort  and  the  Guiers  Tif, 
two  tributaries  of  the  Bhone.  The  settlement  was 
•originally  founded  in  1084,  and  derived  its  name  from  a 
small  village  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east,  whidi  was 
formerly  Imown  simply  as  Chartreuse  or  Cartusia,  but  is 
now  distinguished  as  Saint  Piene  de  Chartreuse.  The 
first  convent  on  the  present  site  was  not  erected  till  1137, 
and  most  of  the  present  edifice  is  of  a  later  date  than 
1676.  It  stands  in  a  large  meadow,  which  slopes  to  the 
south-west,  and  is  watered  by  a  tiny  tributary  ol  the 
Guiers  Mort ;  on  the  north  a  fine  forest  rises  up  to  the  Col 
of  La  Ruch^re,  while  on  the  west  the  valley  is  shut  in  by 
well-wooded  heights,  and  on  the  oast  is  overshadowed  b^ 
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the  white  ridges  of  Qmidtomy  which  rise  upwards  of  2500 
feet  aboTe  the  conrent  rouf.     All  access  to  the  spot  was 
formerlj  by  difficult  and  dafenBible  pathways  ;  and  before 
the  constractbn  of  the  modem  roads,  it  was  very  seldom 
that  alien  Tidtors  disturbed  the  monks  in  their  retreat 
One  of  the  principal  approaches  is  by  the  valley  of  the 
Ckuera  Mort,  which  the  traveller  enters  at  8t-Laarent-dn- 
Font,  a  village  of  aboat  1800  inhabitants,  with  a  deaf-mate 
institution  supported  by  the  Carthusians.      Passing  up 
the  left  bank  cSf  the  stream  he  next  reaches  the  picturesque 
hamlet  of  Fourvoirie  (Latin /oro/a  via),  so  nameid  from  the 
road  which  was  driven  up  the  pass  at  the  suggestbn  of  Le 
Booz,  the  thirty-third  general  of  the  order,  in  the  1 6th 
cMituiy.    It  is  the  seat  of  iron  forges,  a  saw-mlU^  a  farm, 
and  laboratories  belonging  to  the  monks;  and  it  was  formerly 
the  site  of  the  first  gateway  that  guarded  the  entrance  to 
their  domain.    The  river  is  there  spanned  by  a  noble  three- 
storied  bridge  of  a  single  arch  ;  and  about  three  miles 
higher  up  is  the  bridge  of  St  Bnmo,  which  has  replaced 
die  older  P^But  bridge  still  hanging  in  romantic  dilapida- 
tioQ  over  the  torrent.    A  short  distance  higher  up  begins 
tiie  new  part  of  the  road  constructed  by  M.  Eugene  Yiaud 
in  1853--4  ;  it  soon  leads  through  the  narrow  passage  •of 
the  (EUlette  or  AiguOlette,  formeriy  guarded  by  a  second 
gateway,  beyond  which  no  female  footste]^  was  permitted  ; 
and  after  having  passed  tiirough  four  separate  tunnels,  it 
bfinga  the  traveller  in  sight  of  the  convent  in  about  three 
hoozB  from  Bt-Lanrent-du-Pont.      Other  routes  of  less 
inteceat  are  by  the  villages  of  Sappey  and  La  Charmette. 
There  is  nothing  very  striking  or  beautiful  about  the 
arditeetore  of  the  Chartreuse, — ^its  principal  features  being 
th«  high  roofs  of  dark  slate  and  the  eross-surmounted 
tmreta.    Within  the  buildings  there  are  four  halls  for  the 
noeption  of  monks  from  %b»  Cartiiasian  provinces  of 
Trance,  Italy,  Burgundy,  and  Germany,  abont  sixty  cells 
for  the  resident  brethren,  a  church  of  the  16th  and  l6th 
ceaftariee,  several  chapels,  and  a  library,  which  before  the 
Bevolntion  contained  a  yaluabk  collection  both  of  books 
and  manuscripts.    A  short  distance  from  the  main  building 
is  the  infirmary,  now  set  apart  under  ike  direction  of  the 
atatecs  ci  charity  for  the  entertainment  of  female  visitors. 
&»ce  die  revolutionary  confiscation  of  1793  the  domain  of 
CSiactreose  has  belonged  to  the  state,  and  the  monks,  who 
vere  permitted  to  return  to  the  monastery  in  1816,  pay  a 
nominal  rent  for  the  use  of  the  buildings  and  the  right  of 
paataage^  and   have  no  longer  any    propert3r  in   the 
aeighbonring  forests,  which  are  in  great  measure  due  to 
their  predecessors.    Their,  revenue  is  augmented  by  the 
sale  of  various  pharmaceutical  preparations  known  as  the 
EUziz,  the  Boule  d'Acier  (a  mineral  paste  or  salve),  and  the 
C%artreose.     In  the  manufacturo  of  the  last— a  famous 
arovnatie  liqueur— carnations,  absinthium,  and  the  young 
bods  of  the  pine  tree  are  employed ;  there  are  three  kinds 
— a  green,  a  yellow,  and  a  white— -differing  in  degree  of 
strength.      The  monks  are  distinguished  by  an  active 
benevolence,  the  effects  of  which  are  visible  in  all  the 
surrounding  villages,  where  churches,  schools,  hospitals, 
and  similar  (nstitutions  have  been  erected  and  maintained 
at  their  expense.    See  Bbvko  and   Oabthit&ians  ;   also 
Adrfdphe  Joanne's  I>aiq>Mn6  H  Savoie,  1870,  and  Jules 
Tanliei's  Gvide  du  Voyagtur  d  la  Grande  Chartreuse,  1860. 
CHABYBDI&    See  Sotlla.  Aim  Charybdis. 
CHASE,  Salxok  Poxtuitd  (1808-1873),  an  American 
statesman,  was  bom  in  Oomish,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
IMi  of  January  1808.    After  (praduating  with  distinction 
at  Dartmouth  College,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  opened  a 
ilassfiml  school  at  Washington,  and  commenced  the  stud)r 
of  law  under  William  Wirt    In  1880  he  was  admitted  to 
Cha  bar ;  and  he  soon  after  gained  for  himself 'considerable 
rejiatatioo   by  a  compilation   of  the  statutes  of  Ohia 


Throughout  his  whole  career  he  was  a  consistent  and 
vigorous  opponent  of  slaveiy.  From  the  first  he  was 
willing  to  nsk  his  hopes  of  professional  success  by  under- 
taking the  defence  of  runaway  slaves  or  of  those  who 
assisted  their  escape ;  and  he  boldly  argued  that  slavery 
was  merely  an  institution  of  the  individual  States,  to  whioi 
the  national  Qovemment  could  not  extend  its  sanction.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  anti-slavery  convention  which 
met  at  Columbus  in  1841,  in  the  first  "National  Liberty 
Convention"  of  1843,  in  the  "Southern  and  Western 
Liberty  Convention  "  of  184^,  and  in  the  second  "  National 
Liberty  Convention  "  of  1847.  He  also  presided  over  the 
"  National  Convention  "  of  1848,  which  nominated  Van 
Buren  for  president  and  Adams  ior  vice-president  In 
1849  he  became  member  of  the  senate ;  and  in  1855  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Ohio,  in  which  position  he  was  so 
popular  that  he  was  rejected,  two  years  after,  by  an 
extraordinarily  large  number  of  votes.  He  was  also  three 
times  nominated  for  the  oresidoncy,  though  he  never 
attained  that  dignity. 

On  the  accession  of  Lincoln  to  the  presidency,  in  March 
1861,  Chase  became  secretaiyof  the  treasury;  andhe  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  this  most  important  and  difficult  post  with 
the  greatest  energy  till  June  1864.  StUl,  notwi^tanding 
his  f9[>ility  and  seal,  it  cannot  be  said  that  thd  measures  ho 
adopted  were  the  best  even  in  the  extremely  difficult  cir- 
cumstan{;es  in  which  he  was  placed.  Though  he  appears 
to  have  apprehended  some  of  the  evil  consequences  likely 
to  arise  fix>m  the  creation  of  inconvertible  notes,  he  argues 
that  their  issue  was  necessary  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
increase  the  loanable  capital  of  the  country,  while,  in 
fact,  employed  as  it  was  by  Government  in  defraying 
expenses,  it  could  have  no  such  effect  At  first  Chase 
contemplated  raising  a  large  sum  by  direct  taxation  ;  but 
this  course  Congress  refused  to  pursue.  He  was  forced, 
therefore,  to  rdsort  to  a  considerable  incrcose  of  the  taxes 
on  imports,  to  issues  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency, 
and  to  enormous  loans,  whidi  were  contracted  upon  un- 
necessarily expensive  terms.  The  interest  was,  in  reality, 
about  double  its  nominal  amount,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  paid  in  gold ;  and,  beside  this,  a  considerable  loss  was 
sustained  through  the  arrangqpient  by  which  the  debt  con- 
tracted in  depreciated  paper  was  discharged  in  coin. 

It  was  under  his  management  that  Congress  passed  the 
Banking  Law  of  February  1863,  which,  as  amended  in  June 
1864,  is  still  in  force  (see  Baitkiko,  voL  iii  p.  3 10).  It  wss 
at  that  time  useful  in  two  ways ;  for  it  procured  for  the 
Qovernment,  in  its  necessity,  a  considerable  loan  from  the 
banks,  and  it  replaced  the  notes  of  the  banks,  which  had  lost 
their  credit  through  frequent  failures,  by  notes  which  pos- 
sessed the  Gk>vemment  guarantee.  Its  great  recommenda- 
tion at  present  is  that  it  securee  the  trusts^orthinesri  of  the 
note  currency. 

In  December  of  the  year  in  which  he  resigned  tha 
secretaryship  of  the  treasury.  Chase  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
this  capacity  he  had  to  undertake  the  responsibQity  of 
superintending  the  trial  of  President  Johnson.  But  his 
health  was  now  broken,  and  his  old  activity  was  no  longer 
possible.  In  June  1870- he  suffered  a  shock  of  aooplexy, 
and  on  May  7,  1873,  he  died  at  New  Tork. 

CHASTELAIN,  Gsobobs  (1403-1475),  called  VAdvm- 
iureux,  the  celebrated  Burgundian  chronicler,  was  bom  at 
Alost  in  Flanders.  When  only  seven  years  old  be  began 
the  study  of  lettera.  This,  however,  he  abandoned  to 
become  a  soldier,  serving  first  of  all  as  a  squire.  Particn- 
larly  favoured  byPhilip  the  Qood,  duke  of  Burgundy,  ho 
quitted  the  career  of  arms*  towards  1443,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  service  of  that  prince,  who  made  him  successively 
(lautlkr,  orator*  and  finally  grand  chronicler  of  the  house  of 
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Bargundj.  In  additioa  to  snch  datles  as  tLese  offices 
entiuled  upon  their  holder,  CLastelain  was  often  em- 
oloyed  dipLomatically,  and  was  also  accnstomod  to  direct 
the  dramatic  entertainments  designed  for  the  amusement  of 
thetdaoal  court  A  heavy  but  insolent  opuscule  in  verse, 
published  by  him  in  1455,  had  nearly  compromised  his 
safety,  as  it  was  held  to  contain  reflections  usurious  to  the 
hdQour  of  the  king  and  nobility  of  France;  Chastelain, 
however,  extricated  himself  from  the  difficulty  by  issuing  a 
sort  of  reply  (in  proee)to  his  own  libel  About  this  time, 
too,  at  the  request  of  Philip,  he  began  his  moat  important 
work,  the  Grand*  Ckronique,  FUlip's  son,  Charles  the 
Bold,  continued  to  confide  in  and  favour  Chastelain  as  his 
father  had  done,  and  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the* 
Golden  Fleece,  with  the  title  of  Indieia%re—tk  designation 
intended  as  deBcriptive  of  one  who  '^  ddmoostroil  par 
escnpture  authentique^lea  admirables  gestes  des  chevaliers 
et  confreres  de  Fordre."  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  reigA, 
howev^,  Chastelain  retired  to  Valenciennes,  where  he  busied 
himself  till  his  death  in  the  production  of  his  Ckronique 
(in  which  he  wits  assisted  by  Jean  Molinet,  his  disciple 
and  continnator)  and  of  other  works^  imaginative  and  hia- 
toricaL 

Among  his  contemporaries,  Qeorgea  Chastelain  acquired 
by  his  verses  the  style  and  title  of  a  second  Homer ;  but 
posterity,  in  relegating  his  poetry  to  eternal  oblivion,  has 
been  careful  of  hu  memory.  As  an  historian,  Chastelain  is 
deserving  of  more  attention.  He  was  a  soldier  and  traveller, 
who  had  yet  been  trained  to  letters,  the  favourite  of  a 
•l^endid  prince,  and  personally  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
actors  in  the  great  scenes  which  his  position  enabled  him 
to  study  on  the  very  theatre  of  their  action.  His  method  of 
writing  history,  to  judge  by  a  declaration  of  his  own  yet 
extant^  was  nut  such  as  would  have  occurred  to  the  mere 
compiler  or  writer  from  dictation.  The  vast  mass  of  material 
collected  during  his  long  and  bosy  life  was  intended  to  be 
fused  and  shaped  as  his  own  conclusions,  his  own  great 
experience  of  men  and  years,  should  determine,  and  not 
idtogether  according  to  the  requirements  of  party  and  feudal 
feeling.  Impartiality,  however,  must  not  be  considered 
one  of  his  virtues.  A  brilliant  satirist,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  master  of  eulogy,  it  was  his  interest  to  use  all  his 
gift  in  his  master*s  service,  and  he  did  so  use  it 

Only  three  f  ragmente  of  the  Chroniqve,  which  was  to  have 
filled  six  volumes,  in  folio  are  known  to  exist — the  first  ex- 
tending from  1419  to  1422,  and  the  second,  withlarge  breaks 
In  the  text,  from  1461  to  1474.  A  third  mutilated  frag- 
ment is  understood  to  refer  to  the  period  uncovered  by  the 
larger  chapters,  but  it  neither  tells  a  connected  stoiy  nor 
fills  the  great  gap  between  the  other  two. 

See  Bnohon,  Chronigue*  luUionaUt  and  Ponihtnn  lUUrairt; 
Qoichent,  BiblioOUquM  dt  tEeoU  dss  Chatiaj  Keiffenhei^  Duet 
d$  Bourgofftu,  8yo,  1886. 

CHASTELARD,  Fibru  Bosoobkl  db  ([H0-U63\ 
a  French  poet  whose  name  is  inseparably  connected  with 
that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  bom  in  Dauphin^ 
and  was  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Bayard.  From  the  service 
of  the  Constoble  Montmorency,  Chastelard,  then  a  page, 
passed  to  the  household  of  Marshal  Damvilld,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  journey  to  Scotland  in  escort  of  Mary 
(1561).  He  returned  to  Paris  in  the  marshal's  train, 
but  left  for  Scotland  again  shortly  afterward,  beariog 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Mary  from  his  old  protector, 
Montmorency,  and  the  HSffrett  addressed  to  the  ex-queen 
of  France  by  Pierre  Ronsard,  his  master  in  the  art  of  song. 
He  is  also  understood  to  have  undertaken  the  charg^  for 
transmission  to  the  poet,  of  the  service  of  plate  with  which 
Mary  rewarded  him.  But  he  had  fallen  in  love  wiUi  the 
queen,  who  is  said  to  have  encouraged  his  passion.  Copied  of 
verso  passed  between  them ;  she  lost  no  occasion  of  showinii; 


herself  partial  to  his  person  and  conversation.  Tlie  young 
man  hid  himself  under  her  bed,  where  he  was  discovered 
by  her  maids  of  honour.  Mary  pardoned  the  offence,  and 
the  old  familiar  terms  between  them  were  resumed. 
Chastelard  was  so  rash  as  again  to  violate  her  privacy. 
He  was  discovered  a  second  time,  seired,  sentenced,  and 
hanged  the  next  morning.  He  met  hb  fate  valiantly  and 
consistently,  reading,  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  his  maa- 
ter'a  noble  HymM  de  la  Mori — "  Tr^bien  fait  et  propro 
pour  ne  point  faire  abhorer  la  mort  ** — and  taming  at.  the 
instent  of  doom  towards  t1)e  palace  of  Holjrrood,  to  addreaa 
to  his  unseen  mistress  the  famous  farewell-^'*  Adieu,  toi 
si  belle  et*  si  craelle,  qui  me  tues  et  que  je  ne  puis  oeaaer 
d'aimer.'  This  at  least  is  the  version  of  BrantOme,  who  is, 
however,  as  notoriously  untrustworthy  as  an  authority 
as  he  is  charming  as  a  writer.  Another  account  ia  that 
the  plaint  was  a  reproach,  contained  .in  the  exrlamafcinn 
"  Craelle  relne  1"  and  emphasixed  by  a  threatening  gastoie 
addressed  to  Mary's  apartments. 

Sworder  and  amorist,  audacious  and  irreligiona,  with  a 
strong  sense  of  the  nobility  of  art  and  some  taste  for 
i^  practice,  Chastelard  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
golden  youth  of  ih6  French  Renaissance.  As  a  poet  he 
is  not  zemarkable— merely  one  of  *^  the  mob  of  igentle- 
men  who  wrot^with  ease,"  in  spite  of  the  notes  of.  tmth 
and  passion  occasionally  to  ]i>e  distinffuidied  through  the 
dink  and  fall  of  his  verse.  But  for  his  madness  of  love, 
indeed,  it  is  possible  that  he  would  have  left  no  shadow  or 
shred  of  himself  behind.  As  it  is,  however,  his  life  and 
death  are  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  wild  days  in  which 
lus  lot  was  cast 

See  Chtlmen,  Lifi  af  Mttry  Quem  i^  Scott;  Knox,  HiaUrff  tf 
iht  Be/artnaHan;  Jiignet,  BiUoirt  <U  Maris  Stutui;  Damn^ 
EitUfirt  dt  Maris  Stuart ;  Le  Laboureor,  Mimoire$  di  CdateStau  i 
Brtntdme,  Mtmairet,  Mr  Svioburne's  tragedy  of  Chastelard  is  too 
well  kaown  to  need  more  than  passing  reference. 

CHATEAUBRIAKD,  FRAK901S  KsNi,  Yiscoijitt  db 
(176S-1848),  the  most  brilliant  representative  of  the 
reaction  against  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  motft  conspicuous  figure  in  French  literature  during  the 
First  Empire,  was  born  at  St  Male,  September  4,  1768, 
Here,  as  beautifully  narrated  by  himself,  his  naturaBy 
poetical  temperament  i^as  fostered  by  picturesque  inflneoces^ 
the  mysterious  reserve  of  his  morose  &ther,  th,o  ardent  piety 
of  his  mother,  the  traditions  of  his  ancisQt  fiunOy,  tlia 
legends  and  antiquated  customs  of  Che  sequeMered  Breton 
district,  above  all,  the  vagueness  and  solemnity  of  the 
ileighbonring  ocean.  He  received  his  eduoaition  at  Dd  and 
Rennes,  and  after  declining  to  enter  the  chnroh  from  an 
absence  of  vocation,  obteined  a  commission  in  the  anny 
when  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  try  his  fortune  in  .India 
(1788).  ^ 

His  thirst  for  distinction,  further  excited  by  the  political 
convnlsbns  of  the  following  year,  found  vent  in  a  romantic 
scheme  for  the  discovery  of  the  North  West  Passage,  iir 
pursuance  of  which  he  departed  for  America  in  1790.  Thib 
passage  was  not  found  or  even  attempted,  but  the  adventorer 
retumed  enriched  with  the  to  him  more  importent  diaooveri 
of  his  own  powers  and  vocation,  conscious  of  his  marvelloiik 
faculty  for  the  delineation  of  nature,  and  stored  with  ideas 
and  imagery,  the  material  of  much  of  his  future  work.  Hi» 
retum  coincided  with  the  execution  of  Louis  XYL  Chatean- 
briand,  a  Breton  and  a  soldier,  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
throw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  emigrants.  After  the 
failure  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  invasion  he  retired  to 
England,  where  he  lived  obscurely  for  several  jrears,  gaining 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  English  literature,  and 
elaborating  TkeKatehsM^  a  prose  epic  designed  to  portray 
the  life  of  the  R^  Indian  tribes,  and  inspired  by  reminie- 
oences  of  his  American  travels.     Two  brilliant  epieodsa  bL 
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this  wotk,  Aiata  and  EenS,  have  acquired  uuiYeraal 
renown ;  bnl  the  work  as  a  whole,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
noreaU^  of  its  pictures  of  savage  Ufe,  belongs  to  that 
nnfortanate  compromise  between  the  forms  of  prose  and 
poetry  in  a  manner  imposed  upon  the  French  language  by 
the  pennry  of  its  poetic  diction,  but  incapable  of  the 
perfection  of  either  poetry  or  prose.  Chateaubriand's  first 
publication,  however,  was  the  Bssay  on  RevoliOiont  (1797). 
in  this  remarkable  work,  which  the  author  subsequently 
letracted,  bnt  took  care  not  to  suppress^  ho  appears  as  a 
mediator  betw^n  royalist  and  revolutionary  idras,  a  free- 
thinker in  religion,  and  in  philosophy  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Rousseau.  A  great  change  in  his  views  was, 
however,  at  hand,  induced,  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  by 
tiie  death  of  Ids  mother  in  the  same  year.  It  is  certain 
that  upon  his  restoration  to  his  country  three  yean  subse- 
quently, the  GeniuM  of  Chriatianity  was  alzeady  in  an 
advanced  states  Before  publishing  it,  however,  he 
determined  to  make  an  essay  with  an  episode  of  his 
fomance.  Atala,  or  The  Loves  of  Ttoo  Savages,  appeared 
In  1801,  and  immediately  raised  the  author  to  the  summit 
of  literary  distinction.  Ezquisite  style,  impassioned 
«k)qnence^  and  glowing  descriptions  of  nature,  gained 
mdulgence  for  the  incongruity  between  the  rudeness  of  the 
personages  and  the  refinement  of  the  sentiments,  and  for 
the  distestef  ul  blending  of  prudery  with  sensuousness ;  the 
latter  was  indeed  conformable  to  the  example  of  the  anUior's 
modela  and  predecessors.  Alike  in  its  merits  and  defects, 
the  piece  is  a  more  emphatic  and  highly-cobured  **  Paul 
and  Virginia/'  it  has  been  justly  said  that  Bemardin  Saint 
Pierre  models  in  marble  and  Chateaubriand  in  bronze. 
Eooooreged  by  his  success,  the  author  resumed  his  Genius 
^  CkrManify,  which  appeared  in  the  following  year,  just 
tipon  the  eve  of  Napoleon's  re-establishment  of  ^e  Catholic 
religioD,  for  which  it  thus  almost  seemed  to  have  prepared 
the  way.  No  coincidence  could  have  been  more  opportune, 
and  Ciukteaubriand  might  almost  be  pardoned  for  esteemiuff 
himself  the  counterpart  of  Napoleon  in  the  intellectuid 
order,  as  he  certainly  did.  In  composing  his  work  he  had 
borne  in  mind  the  admonition  of  his  friend  Joubert,  that 
ihe  public  would  care  very  little  for  his  erudition  and  very 
much  for  his  eloquence.  It  is  consequently  an  inefficient 
production  from  the  point  of  view  of  serious  argument 
The  considerations  derived  from  natural  theology  are  but 
eommonplaces  rendered  dazding^by  the  magic  of  style; 
ftod  the  parallels  between  Christianity  and  antiquity, 
specially  in  arts  and  letters,  are  at  best  ingenious  sophis- 
triea  ,The  less  polemical  passages,  however,  where  the 
aoihor  'depicts  the  glories  of  the  Catholic  liturgy  and  its 
aeeessofies,  or  expounds  its  symbolical  significance,  are 
aplendid  instances  of  the  effect  produced  bjr  the  accumula- 
tioa  and  judicious  distribution  of  particulars  gorgeous  in 
the  mass,  and  individually  treated  with  the  utmost  refine- 
ment of  detail  Taken  altogether,  the  work  is  a  master- 
piece of  literary  art,  and  its  immediate  effect  was  very 
eonsiderable.  It  admirably  subserved  the  statecraft  of 
Napoleon,  who  appointed  the  writer  attach^  at  Bome, 
and  when  his  insubordinate  and  intriguing  spirit  compelled 
Ills  recall,  transferred  him  as  envoy  to  fiie  canton  of  the 
TsJais.  The  murder  of  the  duke  of  Enghien  took  place 
during  his  absence  on  this  mission.  Chateaubriand,  to  his 
bonour,  immediately  resigned  his  post,  and  subsequently 
manifeeted  great  courage  in  his  indirect  censures  of 
Kapoleon  in  a  journal  of  which  he  had  become  proprietor, 
and  which  was  intimately  suppressed.  Ere  this  he  had 
departed  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  undertaken,  as  he 
■nbsaqnently  admowledged,  less  in  a  devotional  spirit  than 
in  qusF  of  new  imagery,  and  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
a  kd*"  friend.  The  jouniey  produced  (1811)  a  record  of 
tnml  distinguished  by  his  habttnal  picturesqueness,  and 


also  inspired  hb  prose  epie  of  The  Marlyn,  published  two 
years  previously.  This  work  may  be  regarded  as  the 
argument  of  tlie  Genius  of  Christianity  thrown  into  an 
objective  fonn.  Moore's  epicurean,  and  the  more  ambitious 
passages  of  Bnlwer's  earlier  romances,  may  convey  ao 
adequate  notion  of  it  to  the  merely  English  reader.  As  in 
the  £pieweanf  the  |irofessed  design  is  the  contrast  between 
Paganism  and  Christianity,  which  &ils  <d  its  pnrposs 
partly  from  the  absence  of  teal  insight  into  the  genius  of 
antiquity,  and  partly  because  the  heathen  are  the  most 
interesting  characters  after  aU.  Two  years  previously  had 
appeared  Seni,  another  detached  episode  of  The  Jfatehes, 
and  perhaps  dmteaubriand's  most  eharacteristic  production. 
The  connecting  links  in  European  literature  between  Wer- 
iher  and  Childe  Harold,  it  paints  with  wonderful  mastery 
the  misery  of  a  morbid  and  dissatisfied  soul,  the  type  of  a 
character  blighted  by  over«ensitivenes8  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  egotism  thinly  disguised  by  poetical  sentiment  on 
the  other.  The  representation  is  mainly  from  the  life,  and 
Chateaubriand  must  certainly  be  acquitted  of  the  unreality 
and  affectation  which  so  frequently  characterise  similar 
delineations  of  the  poetic  temperament  Be.n^'s  morbid  de- 
spondency is  but  the  too  faithful  protrait  of  the  desolation 
begotten  in  his  own  mind  by  the  nnnatnral  alliance  lietween 
opulence  of  imagination  and  poverty  of  heart  His  sister 
Lucile  is  the  Am^lie  of  the  story.  The  Natehet,  of  which 
Reni  was  to  have  formed  an  episode,  was  not  published 
until  1826,  at  which  time  also  appeared  the  beautiful  tale 
of  Tlu  Lad  of  the  Abeneerrages,  written  about  1809,  and, 
as  the  author  asserts,  withheld  from  publication  on  account 
of  the  Peninsular  War.  With  this  composition  Chateau- 
briand's career  as  an  imaginative  writer  is  closed ;  and  we 
have  henceforth  chiefly  to  consider  him  as  a  politician. 
His  character  in  this  point  of  view  may  be  comprised  in  a 
sentence;  he  was  equally  formidable  to  his  antagonists 
when  in  opposition  and  to  his  friends  when  in  office.  His 
poetical  receptivity  and  impressionableness  rendered  him 
honestly  inconsistent  with  himself,  while  his  vanity  and 
ambition,  too  morbidly  acute  to  be  restrained  by  the  ties 
of  party  allegiance,  made  him  dangerous  and  untrustworthy 
as  a  pditical  associate.  His  pamphlet,  Bonaparte  and  the 
Bourbons,  published  in  1814,  while  the  fate  of  Kapoleon 
yet  trembled  in  the  balance,  was  as  opportune  in  the 
moment  of  its  appearance  as  the  Genius  of  Christiamty,  and 
produced  a  hardly  less  signal  effect  Louis  XYIII.  declared 
that  it  had  been  worth  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  him. 
Chateaubriand  was  called  to  his  councils,  accompanied  him 
to  Ghent  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  for  a  time  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  excesses  of  the  royalist  reaction. 
Pblitical  bigotry,  however,  was  not  among  his  faults; 
he  gradually  drifted  into  liberalism  and  opposition,  and 
upon  a  change  of  ministry,  obtained  the  London  embassy, 
from  which  he  was  transferred  to  represent  his  country  at 
the  Congress  of  Yerona.  He  here  made  himself  mainly 
responsible  for  the  iniquitous  Invasion  of  Spain, — an 
expedition  undertaken,  as  he  himself  admits,  with  the 
puerile  idea  of  restoring  French  prestige  by  a  mOitary 
parade.  He  next  received  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs, 
which  he  soon  lost  by  his  desertion  of  Ids  colleagues  on  the 
question  of  a  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
After  another  interlude  of  effective  pamphleteering  in 
oppoeitbn,  he  accepted  the  embassy  to  Bome  under  the 
Martignao  administration,*  resignsd  it  at  Prince  Polignao's 
accession  to  office,  and  on  the  downfall  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons,  made  one  last  extremely  brilliant  but 
Inevitably  fruitless  protest  from  the  tribune  in  defence  of 
the  principliB  of  legitimacy.  During  the  first  half  of  Louis 
Philippe's  reign  he  was  still  active  with  hb  pen,  and  was 
regard^  as  the  most  efficient  champion  of  iJie  exiled 
dynasty,  but  as  years  increased  upon  Lim,  and  th6  prospect 
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of  Ilia  again  performing  *  conspicaona  p&rt  diminitthed,  he 
relapsed  into  an  attitude  of  complete  diBOoaragement,  and 
contributed  to  chill  the  ardour  of  his  own  party.  HIb 
narrative  of  hLs  share  in  the  Congress  of  Verona,  the  L\f€  of 
Band,  and  his  transUtion  of  MUtou,  belong  to  the  writings 
of  these  later  days.  He  expired  on  July  4,  1848,  wholly 
exhausted  and  thoroughly  discoutented  with  himself  and  the 
world,  but  affectionately  tended  by  his  old  friend  Madame 
Rdcamier,  herself  deprived  of  eight  His  remains  were 
interred  in  Grand  Bey,  a  lonely  islet  off  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  Shortly  after  his  death  his  memory  was  power- 
fully revived,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  much 
adverse  criticism,  by  the  publication,  with  sundry  mutila- 
tions as  has  been  suspected,  of  his  celebrated  Memoirei 
cPOutrt-Tombe,  the  composition  of  which  had  occupied  him 
at  intervals  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  These 
memoirs  undoubtedly  reveal  his  vanity,  his  egotiam,  the 
frequent  hollowness  of  his  professed  convictions,  and  his 
incapacity  for  sincere  attachment,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  Madame  R^camier.  They  abound,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
with  beauties  of  the  first  order,  and  much  of  the  rough 
treatment  they  have  experienced  b  attributable  to  the 
animosity  of  party.  Their  principal  literary  defect  is  the 
frequent  encroachment  of  ihe  historical  element  npon  the 
autobiographical,  the  writer's  exaggerated  estimate  of  his 
own  consequence  leading  him  to  allow  a  dbproportienate 
space  to  transactions  in  which  he  had  in  fact  but  little 
share. 

Chateaubriand  ranks  rather  as  a  great  rhetorician  than 
as  a  great  poet,  rather  as  a  great  writer  than  a  great  man. 
Something  of  affectation  or  unreality  commonly  interferes 
with  the  enjoyment  of  his  finest  works.  The  Genius  of 
ChristiaHity  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  special  pleading ;  Atala 
is  marred  by  its  unfaithfulness  to  the  truth  of  oncivilixed 
hnman  nature,  Jieni  by  the  perversion  of  sentiment  which 
solicits  sympathy  for  a  character  rather  deserving  of  con- 
tempt Chateaubriand's  fame  owes  much  to  the  timeliness 
of  his  appearances  in  print,  and  even  more  to  the  genuine 
conviction  of  lus  countrymen  that  French  literature  and 
European  literature  are  practically  convertible  terms.  They 
have  hence  made  his  position  in  the  former  the  standard  of 
his  influence  over  the  latter^  which,  for  an  author  so  widely 
read  and  so  generally  admired,  haff  in  reality  been  but 
small  Even  in  France  he  is  chiefly  significant  as  marking 
the  transition  from  the  old  dafisical  to  Uie  modem  romantic 
school  He  belongs  to  the  latter  by  the  idiosyncrasy  of  his 
genius,  to  the  former  by  the  comparative  severity  of  his 
tasta  The  fertility  of  ideas,  vehemence  of  expression,  and 
luxury  of  natural  description,  which  he  shares  with  the 
romanticists,  are  controlled  by  a  discipline  imbibed  in  the 
school  of  their  predecessors.  His  palette,  always  brilliant, 
is  never  gaudy ;  he  b  not  merely  a  painter  but  an  artist 
He  is  a  master  of  epigrammatic  and  incisive  sayings, 
and  has  contributed  as  much  as  any  great  French  writer  to 
foster  the  disastrous  national  partiality  for  la  phr<i$e» 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  truly  characteristic  feature  of 
his  genius  is  tlie  peculiar  magical  touch  which  Mr  Arnold 
has  indicated  as  a  note  of  Celtic  extraction,  which  reveals 
some  occult  quality  in  a  familiar  object,  or  tinges  it,  one 
knows  not  how,  with  "  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land.**  Thia  incommunicable  gift  is  of  necessity  genuine, 
and  supplies  an  element  of  sincerity  to  Chateaubriand's 
writings  which  goes  iar  to  reddiun  the  artificial  effect  of 
his  calculated  sophistry  and  set  declamation.  It  is  also 
fortunate  for  his  fame  that  so  large  a  part  of  his  writings 
should  directly  or  indir^actl.^  refer  to  himself,  for  on  this 
theme  he  alwajrs  writes  well  Egotism  was  his  masterw 
passion,  and  beyond  his  intrepidity  and  the  loftiness  of  his 
intellectnal  carriage  his  character  prteents  little  to  admire. 
He  is  a  signal  instance  of  the  compatibility  of  genuine 


poetic  emotion,  and  sympathy  with  the  grander  aspects  both 
of  man  and  nature,  and  even  munificence  in  pecuniary 
matters,  with  absorption  in  self  and  general  sterility  of  heart 

Tha  principal  authority  for  Chateaubriand's  biography  is  hia 
own  Mimoiret  dPOutr^-Tombe,  Tho  SouvnUra  d  Corrttimuianet  ci 
Madame  R^camier  may  aUo  be  consulted.  The  best  general  review 
of  hit  character  and  writings  b  Sainte  Benve's  C9uU«aubriand  «t  m 
Oroupt  LUUraWe,  Paris,  1872 ;  see  also  the  Count  de  Maitielhis's 
Chaieavbriand  ei  ion  Temps,  and  for  hb  diplomatio  career  the 
btter^s  Souvenir*  IHplanuUiques.  The  best  edition  of  hb  works  b 
Sainte  BenreX  Paris,  1859-00.  (B.  O.) 

CHITEAUBRIANT,  a  town  of  France,  at  the  head  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Loire  Inf^rieore,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ch^,  a  tributary  of  the  Vilaine,  3& 
miles  N.K.E.  of  Kantes.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  castle 
founded  in  1015  by  Briant,  count  of  Penthiivre;  and  its 
principal  ornament  b'another  castle,  built  in  1524  by  Jean  de 
Laval,  and  famous  in  hutory  as  the  scene  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Fran^oise  de  Foix.  There  b  also  an  intereeting 
Romanesque  church  dedicated  to  St  Jean  de  B^re.  The 
manufactures  are  mainly  wooUen  stuffs  and  cpnfectionay ; 
and  the  trade  b  in  iron^  coal,  and  wood.  Population  in 
1879,  4134. 

CHJlTEAUDUN',  a  town  of  France,  capital  formerly  of 
the  countship  of  Dunois,  and  now  of  an  arrondissement  in 
the  department ,  of  Eure-et-Loir,  28  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Chartres.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Loir,  and  has  remains  of  an  old  castle,  several  ancient 
churches,  a  toiin-hall,  a  communal  college,  a  public  library, 
and  manufactures  of  woollens  and  leather..  It  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1723,  and  in  1870  it  was 
captured  by  the  Germans.     Population  in  1872,  5923. 

CHITE  AU-QONTIER,  a  town  of  France,  at  the  head  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Mayenne,  on  the  ri^t 
bank  of  the  Mayenne  river,  here  croesed  by  a  stone  bridge, 
17  miles  S.S.E.  of  LavaL  It  has  a  fine  Qothic  church,  » 
communal  college,  three  hospitab,  an  agricultural  society, 
public  baths,  extensive  bleach  fields,  and  manufactures  of 
linen  and  woollen  stuffs.  It  b  abo  the  entrepdt  of  a  great 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  department  in  wine,  slate,  iron,  and 
coaL  Ch&teau-Qontier  owes  its  origin  and  its  name  to  a 
castle  erected  in  1037  by  Gunther,  die  steward  of  Fulquea 
Nerra  of  Anjou,  on  the  site  of  a  farm  belonging  to  the 
monks  of  St  Aubin  d'Angera  On  the  extinction  of  the 
family,  the  lordship  was  assigned  byLoub  XI.  to  Philippe 
de  Coinine&  The  tovn  suffered  severely  during  the 
wars  of  the  League,  and  in  the  Yendean  struggle  it  was 
the  scene  of  sanguinary  proceedings.  Pupulatiim  in  18?2, 
7048. 

CHiTEAUROUX,  a  town  of  France,  capital  *of  the 
department  of  Indre,  b  situated  in  a  fine  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Indre,  90  miles  by  rail  S.W.  of  Orleans.  It  b  the 
seat  of  a  court  of  assise,  and  tribunab  of  primaiy  instance 
and  commerce;  and  it  has  a  castle,  now  used  as  tbo  town-hall» 
a  cathedral,  erected  about  1873,  a  society  of  arts  and 
agriculture,  a  communal  college,  a  theatre,  and  a  public 
library.  It  is  ill  built,  with  narrow  filthy  streets^  The 
principal  manufacture  b  wodlene,  in  which  a  great  part  of 
its  inhabitants  are  empbyed;  it  has  an  active  trade  in 
woollen  yam,  leather,  iron,  grain^  and  cattle,  and  there  axe 
quarries  of  lithographic  stone  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
castle  from  which  it  takes  its  name  was  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  10th  century  by  Raonl,  prince  of  Dtels,  and 
passed  into  the  possession  of  several  noble  familiea.  In 
1215  one  of  the  earb'est  of  the  Francitcan  monasteries  was 
founded  in  the  town  by  William  of  Chanvigny.  Raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  countship  in  1497,  and  to  that  of  duchy  in 
1616,  it  finally  passed  into  the  possession  of  Lome  IL  of 
Bonriwn,  prince  of  Cond^,  and  the  castle  served  lor  the 
incaiceiation  of  hb  wife  for  twenty-three  yetn.  Genicil 
Bertcand  was  bom  in  the  castle  in  1773,  and  his  ftitip 
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ftdoms  the  Place  Saisto  Hd^oe.  Population  d  Uie  town  in 
18T2,  16,S58;  of  the  commuDa,  18,670, 

CEATEAU-THIERRY,  a  towa  of  FraDce^  at  tbe  head  of 
%a  artoudk&emeiit  io  tbn  <lc^artmeiit  of  Ai^uifj,  qn  the  right 
btnk  of  the  Miime,  and  connected  with  j^n  eiteUBive  suburb 
ea  th^  oppoeito  bank  hj  a  tae  stone  bridge  of  thxeo 
an&es.  It  ia  the  eeat  of  a  tribtinal  of  piim&rj  in^taciOB, 
and  has  a  eommuuftl  college,  a  pablio  library^  and  inann- 
CactnitA  of  linen,  cotton,  leather,  and  earthen  wars.  It 
cootaiua  a  murble  fitatne  erected  to  the  memory  of  La 
FoDtaJne,  who  was  bora  in  the  towa  i  and  hie  boiud  m  etilL 
presQiT^  in  tha  street  that  waa  formerly  called  after  tbe 
Oordelieta,  bat  now  bears  the  namo  of  tio  poet  On  the 
top  of  tile  hill  are  tho  ruins  of  a  castle,  which  is  aaid  to 
have  been  built  by  Charle»  M artel  for  Thierry  IV.,  and  ia 
plaioJy  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  town.  GhAtean- 
TWerry  was  Jbrmerly  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Brie 
Pouilleu^e,  and  r^eived  the  title  of  a  duchy  from  Charles 
IX.  iu  J  5*j6,  Ita  position  has  brought  upon  it  nnmerouB 
disastera  from  time  to  time.  It  was  captured  by  tha 
•English  m  1431,  by  Charlea  V.  in  1545,  and  by  the  Spanhh 
ia  150L  During  tte  wars  of  ihe  Fronde  it  was  pillaged 
in  16r»2 ;  and  in  the  campaign  of  1814  it  suffered  severely. 
On  February  13  of  the  latter  j ear  the  Baaachprnaaian  forcBa 
werd  beaten  by  Napokoa  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  Fopula- 
don  of  the  town  in  1B72,  5347;   of  tbo  c^mimnne,  6623. 

CHATELLEEAULT,  i  town  of  France,  at  the  head  of 
an  azToadieaement  in  the  depart  me  nt  of  Vieune,  on  the  right 
bank  of  tha  Tionad,  here  rrossed  by  a  handeome  stone 
bridge,  which  oonnEcta  it  with  the  suborb  of  Chitoanneuf 
on  the  oppoeite  aide  of  the  Hvor,  ^4  mOea  N.N.E.  of  Foitiero. 
It  BtaJic^  la  a  fertile  valley,  and  haa  aeTcrol  flae  promenEidDfl, 
bat  ii  irregularly  built  It  has  tribunals  of  prirnai^ 
instauco  aud  commerce,  a  fine  Oothio  church,  a  pobUc 
foniitaia,  a  communal  college,  an  exchange,  a  hospital,  a 
Boeiaty  of  agricaltuTe,  and  a  theatre.  It  ia  oae  of  the  chief 
B8at9  of  the  mannfactuje  of  cutlery  in  France ;  and  haa  a 
QoTertimant  manufactory  of  sworda  andbayongta,i»tabiiahed 
in  1820*  There  is  a  large  trade  in  winee,  dried  fniitd, 
datee,  iroD,  corn,  hemp,  imd  timber.  Population  in  1673, 
IS,  36  3. 

ChatfTl  until  t,  BT  Ctuintm  Etraldi^  derives  ita  mtuc  from  k  cm  tie 
bldlt  in  the  lull  wutnf^.  Id  l&H  it  wom  tnode  k  duclriy  in  favctu-  of 
Gilbart  of  BniirboD^  coaut  of  tJantj'eiiiieT,  bot  ant  kng  after  it  wan 
mmit«d  to  ttia  Cro*TL  In  1643  \l  waa  bps^tawcd  on  Js.rueB  TTaiuil- 
tOB,  B<B^oiid  i?ajl  of  ArrflLn ;  bat  it  w%9  forfinted  by  ffiiJnro  of  mflJt  iRaufu 
TIm  Utle,  however,  contioneii  to  he  cMmfd  by  tho  dukoa  nf  HEnniL- 
ton  and  tha  eu-jj  of  AhsTcoro,  who  Ten  Ixith  dcK'«Dd<!>d  by  tho: 
fanula  nda  from  th«  orlgiTial  poiseiSDr.  A  ddcrw  of  the  French 
CoGiKil  of  Auto  deatdp^  ngahml  the  «rl,  *ad  tie  titk  w*a  rebeaton  od 
tn  the  4ak6  of  HuniltoD.  bj  KLpolean  IIL 

CHATHAM,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
OD  the  3outh  aide  of  the  Med  way  about  15  mites  from^  ita 
f1lncti^^u  with  the  ©at^iory  of  the  Thamca,  and  27  mile* 
•ast  of  London.  Though  etiU  nocnvQaliy  dietioct^  it 
is  pra-cticaBy  united  with  Rochester  on  the  west,  and 
is  in  eloao  protimity  to  Bromptou  and  Gillingham  on  the 
ea&t.  In  Chatham  proper  the  streets  tr&  for  the  most  part 
Barrow,  and  with  the  aiception  of  the  docka  and  forti^co- 
tiona,  there  are  but  few  objects  of  interest.  St  Mary's 
ehnrcb  u  a  brick  bnildiDg  erected  about  1 786,  but  occupying 
the  site  of  on  earlier  structure  of  tha  14th  century;  it  eon- 
Uins  a  mooumeatal  brass  to  the  memory  of  Stephen 
Borough^  the  diseoTerer  of  the  northern  paaaage  to  Kuaflia. 
There  are  a  few  remains  of  the' hospital  for  lepers  founded 
by  Bishop  Onndulf  in  1078;  but  the  funds  for  its  main- 
teoonce  were  appropriated  by  decision  of  the  court  ci 
cbaacety  to  the  new  ho^ital  of  St  Bartholomew  erected  in 
1R63  within  the  boundariaii  of  Kochester.  The  almshomiet 
established  \n  1  592  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  fer  poor  decajed 
seamen  and  ihipwrights,  is  still  in  existence,  the  building 


having  been  re-eroctad  itt-the  present  centnryj  but  t^efnnd 
called  the  Chatham  Ches^  originated  by  Hawkini  and 
Drake  in  1588 ^  woe  incorporated  with  Greenwich  Hoepital 
in  1B02.  The  town  poescssea  numerous  chnrcbes  and 
chapels  of  Tarions  denominations,  a  ragged  school,  a  nautical 
school,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a  lecture  hall  The 
Med  way  naion  workhouse  ia  situated  a  abort  diatonce  to 
the  suuth-east.  The  water  supply  is  obtaitied  from  springs 
at  the  village  of  Lupton,  about  half  a  mile  further  off  in 
the  same  direction]  and  extensive  reaervoirB  were  con- 
structed in  1362  at  Star  Hill  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  tha 
village,  Numcroui!  brickyards,  lime-kilna,  and  flour-miEs 
are  in  the  stirronndiag  district,  and  the  town  esrriea  on 
a  large  retail  trade,  partly  from  the  presence  of  the  garrison. 


FUn  of  C'LsUiudp 

The  fortificationa  are  amoog  the  most  elaborate  ia  the 
kingdom.  ITie.  ao-called  Chatham  lines  ought  rather  to 
bear  the  name  of  tte  village  of  Brompton  which  they 
enclose.  They  were  commeoced  in  J  758  aod  completed 
m  1807  ;  but  various  alterations  and  additions  have  since 
been  effected.  They  are  strengthened  by  several  detached 
fOfta  and  redoubts,  and  consiat  of  a  very  intricate  system 
of  trenches,  batteries,  aod  aubterranean  posaages.  Fori 
Pitt,  whicT.  rises  above  the  town  to  the  wcfit,  waa  built  in 
177&,  and  ia  now  used  aa  a  general  militaiy  hospital;  it 
waa  regattied  as  the  pnacipal  eatablishinent  of  the  kind  ia 
the  country  till  the  foundation  of  NeUey  in  Hampshim 
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Thd'Haes  inclado  the  Chatbam,  the  Royal  Mariae,  tlie 
BromptoQ,  tho  Hut,  and  St  Mar/a  barracks ;  the  garrison 
hospital  and  MclvUle  hospital ;  the  arsenal  with  its  large 
park  of  artillery  ;  the  gymnasium,  established  in  1864  for 
gymnastic  exercise  ;  the  military  school  for  the  practical 
instruction  of  sappers  and  engineers,  opened  in  1812 ;  a 
military  institute  for  the  men  in  garrison;  the  conyict 
prison;  and,  finally,  the  extensive  system  of  dockyafda 
r^hich  haa  made  the  town  so  famous. 

Numerous  Roman  remains,  both  architectural  and 
domestic,  have  been  discovered  at  Chatham  and  Brompton ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  Roman  city  of 
Rochester.  Till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  place  was  a 
mere  insignificant  village;  but  before  1588  the  queen 
astablished  the  first  dockyard  on  the  site  of  what  is  now 
called  the  Ordnance  Wharf,  and  erected  Castle  Upnor  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  for  its  defence.  The  situa- 
tion was  changed  in  the  following  reign,  and  under  the 
Charleses  extensive  additions  were  made.  The  history  of 
the  town  sioce  the  attack  of  the  Dutch  in  1667  has  been 
mainly  the  history  of  the  naval  and  military  establishments. 
The  parliamentary  borough,  which  returns  one  member, 
includes  the  towns  of  Chatham  and  Brompton,  and  the 
villages  of  Qillingham,  Chatham  Hill,  and  New  Brompton, 
and  covers  an  area  of  2707  acre&  The  population  of  the 
borough  in  1871  numbered  45,792  persons,  of  whom 
24,873  were  males  and  20,919  females. 

CHATHAM,  William  Pitt,  Fisst  Eabl  of  (1708- 
1778),  one  of  ^e  greatest  of  English  statesmen  and  parlia- 
mentary orators,  was  bom  at  Westminster  on  the  15  th 
November  1708.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  Robert  Pitt 
ci  Boeonnock,  in  Cornwall,  and  grandson  of  Thomas  Pitt, 
governor  of  Madras,  who  waa  known  as  Diamond  Pitt, 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  sold  a  diamond  of  extra- 
ordinary size  to  the  Regent  Orleans  for  £135,000.  It  was 
mainly  by  this  fortunate  transaction  that  the  governor  was 
enabled  to  raise  his  family,  which  was  one  of  old  standing, 
to  a  position  of  wealth  and  political  influence.  Th^  latter 
he  acquired  by  means  of  the  former  in  the  direct  open 
method,  then  so  common,  purchasing  the  burgage  tenures 
of  Old  Sanun,  which  was  thus  destined  to  be^me  famous 
as  represented  by  .William  Pitt  a  hundred  years  before  it 
became  notorious  as  the  typical  ''  rotten  borough  **  in  the 
debates  on  the  first  reform  bilL 

Of  the  early  life  of  William  Fitt  comparatively  little  is 
known.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  in  January  1726 
was  entered  hs  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Tiinity  College, 
Oxford.  There  is  evidence  that  he  was  an  extensively 
read,  if  not  a  minutely  accurate  classical  scholar  >  and  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  Demosthenes  was  hia  favourite 
author,  and  that  he  diligently  cultivated  the  faculty  of 
eippression  by  the  practice  of  translation  and  re-translation. 
An  hereditary  gout,  from  which  he  had  suffered  OTen  during 
his  school-days,  compelled  him  to  leave  the  university 
without  taking  his  degree,  in  order  to  travel  abroad.  He 
spent  some  time  in  France  4Eknd  Italy ;  but  the  disease 
proved  intractable,  and  he  continued  subject  to  attacks  of 
growing  intensity  at  frequent  intervals  tiU  the  close  of  his 
life.  In  1727  his  father  had  died,  and  on  his  return' 
home  it  was  necessary  for  him,  as  the  younger  son,  to 
choose  a  profession.  Having  chosen  the  army,  he  obtained 
through  the  interest  of  his  friends  a  cornet*s  eommission 
in  the  dragoons.  But  his  military  career  was  destined  to 
be  short  His  elder  brother  Thomas  having  been  returned 
at  the  general  election  of  1734  both  for  Oakhampton  and 
for  Old  Sarum,  and  having  preferred  to  sit  for  the  former, 
the  family  borough  fell  to  the  younger  brother  by  the  sort 
of  natural  right  usually  recognized  in  such  cases.  Accord* 
inglly,  in  January  1735,  WiBirjn  Pitt  entered  Parliament 
as  member  for  Old  Sarum.     Attaching  himself  at  once  to 


the  formidable  band  of  diaeontented  Whigs  known  as  the 
Patriots,  whom  Walpole's  love  of  exdufdve  power  had 
forced  into  opposition,  he  became  in  a  very  short  time  one 
of  its  most  prominent  members.  His  maiden  speech  was 
delivered  in  April  1736,  in  the  debate  on  the  congratulatory 
address  to  th^  king  on  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  compliment,  and  there  is  nothing 
striking  in  the  speech  as  reported ;  but  it  served  to  gain 
for  him  the  attention  of  the  honse  when  he  presented 
himself,  as  he  soon  afterwards  did,  in  debates  of  a  party 
character.  So  obnoxious  did  he  become  as  a  critic  of  the 
Qovemment,  that  Walpole  thought  fit  to  punish  him  by 
procuring  his  dismission  from  the  army.  Some  years  later 
he  had  occasion  vigorously  to  denounce  the  ayatem  of 
cashiering  officers  for  politioed  differences,  but  with  charac- 
teristic loftiness  of  spirit  he  disdained  to  make  any  reference 
to  his  own  case.  The  loss  of  his  commission  waa  ao<m 
made  up  to  him.  The  heir  to  the  throne,  as  has  usually 
been  the  case  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  if  not  in  reigning 
families  generally,  was  the  patron  of  the  opposition,  and  the 
ex-comet  became  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  prince 
of  Wales.  In  this  new  poeitbn  his  hostility  to  the  Qovem- 
ment did  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  any  degree  relax. 
He  had  all  the  natural  gifts  an  orator  could  desire, — 
a  commanding  presence,  a  graceful  though  somewhat 
theatrical  beanng,  an  eye  of  piercing  brightness,  and  a 
voice  of  the  utAiost  flexibility.  His  style,  if  occasionally 
somewhat  turgid;  was  elevated  and  passionate,  and  it 
always  bore  the  impress  of  .that  intensity  of  conviction 
which  irthe  most  powerful  instrument  a  speaker  can  have 
to  sway  the  convictions  of  an  audience.  It  was  natozal, 
therefore,  that  in  the  beries  of  stormy  debates,  protracted 
through  several  years,  that  ended  in  .the  downfall  of 
Walpole,  his  eloqaence  should  have  been  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  forces  that  combined  to  bring  about  the 
final  result  Specially  effective,  according  to  contemporary 
testimony,  were  his  speeches  against  the  Hanoverian 
subsidies,  against  Uie  Spanish  convention  in  1739,  and  in 
favour  of  the  motion  in  1742  for  an  investigation  into  tho 
last  ten  years  of  Walpole's  administration.  It  must  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  the  reports  of  these  speeches  which 
have  come  down  to  us  were  made  from  hearsay,  or  at  best 
from  recollection,  and  are  necessarily  therefore  moal 
imperfect  The  best  known  specimen  of  Pitt* s  eloquence, 
his  reply  to  the  sneers  of  Horatio  Walpole  at  his  youth 
and  declamatory  manner,  which  has  found  a  place  in  all 
handbooks  of  elocution  published  during  the  last  hnndrod 
years,  is  evidently,  in  form  at  least,  the  work,  not  of  Pitt, 
but  of  Dr  Johnson,  who  furnished  the  report  to  the 
GetUUman't  Magazine,  Probably  Pitt  did  say  something 
of  the  kind  attributed  to  him,  though  even  this  is  by  no 
means  certain  in  view  of  Johnson's  repentant  admissioD 
that  he  had  often  invented  not  merely  the  form  but  the 
substance  of  entire  debates. 

In  1742  Walpole  was  at  last  forced  to'  succumb  to  the 
long  continued  attacks  of  the  opposition,  and  was  succeeded 
as  prime  minister  by  the  earl  of  Wihnington,  though  the 
real  power  in  the  new  Government  was  divided  between 
Carteret  and  the  Pelhams.  Pitt's  conduct  on  the  change 
of  administration  was  open  to  grave  censure.  The 
relentless  vindictiveness  with  which  he  insisted  on  the 
prosecution  of  Walpole,  and  supported  the  bill  of  indemnitj 
to  witnesses  against  the  fallen  minister,  was  in  itself  no4 
magnanimous ;  but  it  appears  positively  unworthy  when 
it  is  known  that  a  short  time  before  Pitt  had  offered,  ou 
certain  conditions,  to  use  all  his  influence  in  the  other 
direction.  Possibly  he  was  embittered  at  the  time  by  the 
fact  that,  owing  to  the  strong  personal  dislike  of  the  king. 
caused  chiefly  by  the  contemptuous  tone  in  which  he  had 
spoken  of  Hanover,  he  did  not  by  obtaining  a  place  in  the 
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sev  ministry  reap  tha  fruits  of  the  victory  to  which  he 
had  so  lai^y  contributed.     The  so-called  *'  broad  -bottom  " 
administration  formed  by  the  Pelhams  in  1744,  after  the 
dismissal  of  Carteret,  though  it  included  several  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  act,  did  not  at  first 
indnde  Pitt  himself  even  in  a  subordinate  office.     Before 
the  obstacle  to  Ids  admission  was  overcome,  he  had  received 
a  renurkable  accession  to  his  private  fortune.   The  eccentric 
dochess  of  Marlborough,  dying  in   1744,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  left  him  a  legacy  of  £10,000  as  an  *'  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  noble  defence  he  had  made  for  the  support  of 
the  laws  of  England  and  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  country." 
As  her  hatred  was  known  to  be  at  least  as  strong  as  her 
\or%  the  legacy  was  probably  as  much  a  mark  of  her 
detestation  of  Walpole  as  of  her  admiration  of  Pitt   It  may 
be  mentioned  here,  though  it  does  not  come  in  chronological 
order,  that  Pitt  was  a  second  time  the  object  of  a  form  of 
acknowledgment  of  public  virtue  which  few  statesmen  hav^ 
had  the  fortune  to  receive  even  once.  About  twenty  years 
after  the  Marlborough  legacy,  Sir  'William  Pynsent,  a  Somer- 
setshire baronet  to  v^m  he  was  personally  quite  unknown, 
left  him  his  entire  estate,  worth  about  three  thousand  a 
year,  in  testimony  of  approval  of  his  political  career. 

It  was  with  no  very  good  grace  that  the  king  at  length 
eonaented  to  give  Pitt  a  place  in  the  Qovemment,  although 
the  latter  did  all  he  could  to  ingratiate  himself  at  court,  by 
changing  his  tone  on  the  questions  on  which  he  had  miade 
himself  offensive.  To  force  the  matter,  the  Pelhams  had 
to  resign  expressly  on  the  question  whether  he  should  be 
admitted  or  not,  and  it  was  only  after  all  other  arrange- 
ments had  proved  impracticable,  that  they  were  re-instated 
with  the  obnoxious  politician  as  vioe-treasurer  of  Ireland. 
This  was  in  February  1746.  In  June  of  the  same  year  he 
was  promoted  to  the  more  important  and  lucrative  office  of 
paymttiter^neral,  which  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Privy 
Council,  though  not  in  the  Cabinet  Here  he  had  an 
opportunity  ol  displaying  his  public  spirit  and  integrity  in 
s  way  that  deeply  impressed  both  the  king  and  the  country. 
Ito  had  been  the  usual  practice  of  previous  paymasters  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  interest  of  all  money  lying  in 
their  hands  by  way  of  advance,  and  also  to  accept  a  eom- 
minioa  of  one-ludf  per  cent  on  all  foreign  tubeidies. 
Although  there  was  no  strong  public  sentiment  against  the 
practice^  Pitt  altogether  refused  to  profit  by  it  All 
advances  were  lodged  by  him  in  the  Bank  of  England  until 
required,  and  all  subsidies  were  paid  over  without  deduc- 
tion, even  though  it  was  pressed  upon  him,  so  that  he  did 
not  draw  a  shilling  from  l^s  office  beyond  the  salary  legally 
attaching  to  it  Conduct  like  this,  though  obviously  dis- 
interested, did  not  go  without  immediate  and  ample  reward, 
in  the  public  confidence  which  it  created,  and  which 
formed  the  mainspring  of  Pitt's  power  as  a  statesman^ 

T3ie  administration  formed  in  1746  lasted  without 
material  change 'till  1754.  It  would  appear  from  his 
published  correspondence  that  Pitt  had  a  greater  influence 
in  shaping  its  policy  than  Mb  comparatively  subordinate 
position  would  in  ita^  have  entitied  him  to.  His  conduct 
in  supporting  measures,  sudi  as  the  Spanish  treaty  and  the 
Continental  subsidies,  which  he  had  violentiy  denounced 
when  in  opposition,  had  been  much  critidxed.  One  of  his 
bii>graphers,  Mr  Thackeray,  takes  the  trouble  to  offer  an 
elaborate  defence  of  it;  but  the  vindication  is  in  part 
annecessary,  and  in  part  unsatisfactory.  Within  certain 
limits,  not  indeed  very  well  defined,  inconsistency  has  never 
been  counted  a  vice  in  an  English  statesman.  The  times 
change,  and  he  is  not  blamed  for  changing  with  the  timea 
Pitt  in  office,  looking  back  on  the  commencement  of  his 
publio  Hfe,  inight  have  used  the  plea  ''A  good  deal  has 
happened  since  then,"  at  least  as  justiy  as  some  others  have 
^ooa    ADownnce  must  always  be  made  for  the  restraints 


and  responsibilities  of  office,  in  Pitt*s  case,  too,  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  opposition  with  which  he  had 
acted  gradually  dwindled  away,  and  that  it  ceased  to  have 
any  organized  existence  after  the  death  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  in  1751.  Then  in  regard  to  the  important  question 
with  Spain  as  to  the  right  of  search,  Pitt  has  disarmed 
criticism  by  acknowledging  that  the  course  he  followed 
during  Wfl3pole*s  administration  was  indefensible.  All 
due  weight  being  given  to  theso  various  considerations,  it 
must  be  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  Pitt  did  overstep  the 
limits  within  which  inconsistency  is  usually  regarded  as 
venial  His  one  great  object  was  first  to  gain  office,  and 
then  to  make  Ids  t^ure  of  office  secure  by  conciliating  the 
favour  of  the  king.  The  entire  revolution  which  much  of 
his  policy  underwent  in  order  to  effect  this  object  bears  too 
close  a  resemblance  to  the  sudden  and  inexplicable  changes 
of  front  habitual  to  placemen  of  the  Tadpole  stamp  to  be 
altogether  pleasant  to  contemplate  in  a  politician  of  pure 
aims  and  lofty  ambition.  Humiliating  is  not  too  strong  a 
term  to  apply  to  a  letter  in  which  he  expresses  his  desire 
to  "  efface  the  past  by  every  action  of  his  life,"  in  order 
that  he  may  stand  well  with  the  king. 

In  1754  Henry  Pelham  died,  and  was  succeeded  at  the 
head  of  a&irs  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Kewcastie. 
To  Pitt  the  change  brought  no  advancement,  aud  he  had 
thus  an  q>portunlty  of  testing  the  truth  of  the  description 
of  his  ohmf  given  by  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  **  His  name  in 
treason.*  But  there  was  for  a  time  no  open  breach.  Pitt 
continued  at  his  post ;  and  at  the  general  election  which 
took  place  during  the  year  he  even  accepted  a  nomination 
for  the  duke's  pocket  borough  of  Aldborough.  He  had 
sat  for  Seaford  since  1 7 47.  When  Parliament  met,  however, 
he-  was  not  long  in  showing  the  state  of  his  feelinga. 
Ignoring  Sir  Thomas  Bobinson,  the  political  nobody  to 
whom  Kewcastie  had  entrusted  the  management  of  the 
Commons,  he  made  frequent  and  vehement  attacks  on 
Newcastie  himself,  though  still  continuing  to  serve  under 
him.  In  this  strange  state  matters  continued  for  about 
a  year.  At  length,  just  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
in  November  1751,  Pitt  was  dismissed  from  office,  having 
on  the  debate  on  the  address  spoken  at  great  length  against 
a  new  system  of  Continental  subsidies,  proposed  by  the 
Covemment  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Fox,  who  had 
just  before  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  retained  his 
place,  and  though  the  two  men  continued  to  be  of  the 
same  party,  and  afterwards  served  again  in  the  same 
Qovemment,  there  was  henceforward  a  rivalry  between 
them,  which  makes  the  celebrated  opposition  of  their  illus- 
trious sons  seem  like  an  inherited  quarrel 

Another  year  had  scarcelv  passed  when  Pitt  was  again  in 
power.  The  inherent  wewieas  of  the  Qovemment,  the 
vigour  and  eloquence  of  his  opposition,  and  a  series  of 
mUitary  disasters  abroad  combined  to  rouse  a  public  feeling 
of  indignation  which  could  not  bo  withstood,  and  in  Dec- 
ember 1756  Pitt,  who  now  sat  for  Oakhampton,  became 
Secretary  of  State,  ajid  leader  of  the  Commons  under  the 
premiership  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  He  had  made  it 
a  condition  of  his  joining  any  administration  that  Kewcastie 
should  be  excluded  from  it,  thus  showing  a  resentment 
which,  though  natural  enough,  proved  fatal  to  the  lengthened 
existence  of  his  Qovemment  With  the  king  unfriendly, 
and  Newcastie,  whose  oorrapt  influence  was  still  dominant 
in  the  Commons,  estranged,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on 
a  Qovemment  by  the  aid  of  public  opinion  alone,  however 
emphatically  that  might  have  declared  itselt  on  his  side. 
In  April  1757,  accordingly,  he  found  himself  again  dismissed 
from  office  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  king's 
favourite  Continental  policy.  But  the  power  that  was  in 
sufficient  to  keep  him  in  office  was  strong  enough  to  make 
any  arrangement  that  excluded  him  impracticable.     The 
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paUio  ToiM  spoke  in  a  way  that  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 
VtohMj  no  EngUsK  minister  ever  received  in  so  short  a 
time  80  many  proofs  of  the  confidence  and  admiration  of 
the  public,  the  capital  and  all  the  chief  towns  voting  him 
addresses  and  the  freedom  of  their  corporations.  From  the 
political  deadlock  that  ensued  relief  conld  only  be  had  by 
an  arrangement  between  Newcastie  and  Fitt  After  some 
weckf  negociation,  in  the  coarse  of  which  the  firmness  and 
modeiation  of  "  the  Qreat  Ckymmoner,  "  as  he  had  come  to 
be  called,  contrasted  favourably  with  the  characteristic 
tortaosities  of  the  crafty  peer,  matters  were  settled  on  each 
a  basis  that,  while  Newcastle  was  the  nominal,  Pitt  was 
tiie  virtaal  head  of  the  (government.  On  his  acceptance 
of  office  he  was  chosen  member  for  Bath. 

This  celebrated  administration  was  formed  in  Jane  1757, 
and  continued  in  power  till  1761.  Daring  the  four  years 
of  its  existence  it  has  been  usual  to  say  that  the  biography 
of  Pitt  is  the  history  of  England,  so  thoroughly  was  lie 
identified  with  the  great  events  which  make  t&  period,  in 
so  &r  as  the  external  relations  of  the  country  are  concerned, 
one  of  the  most  glorious  in  her  annals.  A  dlstailed  account 
of  these  events  bebngs  to  history;  all  that  ib  needed  in  a 
biography  is  to  point  out  the*  extent  to  Vhich  Pitf s 
personal  influence  may  really  be  traced  in  them.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  in  the  general  opinion  of  his 
contemporaries,  the  whole  glory  of  these  years  was  due  to 
his  single  genius ;  his  abne  was  the  mind  that  planned,  and 
his  the  spirit  that  animated  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
the  British  arms  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Foe^ 
terity,  however,  has  taken  the  liberty  of  xeviBing  this  en- 
thusiastic verdict)  and  has  placed  his  renown  on  what  seems 
a  truer  and  therefore  a  firmer  basis.  It  has  recognized 
more  fully  than  his  contemporaries  the  independent  genius 
of  those  who,  as  subordinates  or  allies,  carried  out  his  pur- 
poses. The  heroism  of  Wolfe  would  have  been  irrepres- 
■p>le,  dive  would  have  proved  himself  ^a  heaven-bom 
genraa],"  and  Frederick  tiie  Great  would  haVe  written  his 
name  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  strategists  the 
world  has  known,  whoever  had  held.the  seals  of  office  in 
England.  But  Fitt^s  relation  to  all  three  was  such  as  to 
entitie  him  to  a  large  share  in  the  credit  of  their  deeds. 
It  was  his  discernment  that  selected  Wolfe  to  lead  the 
attack  on  Quebec,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  dying 
a  victor  on  the  heights  of  Abraham.  He  had  personally 
less  to  do  with  the  successes  in  India  than  with  the  other 
great  ehterprises  that  shed  an  undying  lustre  on  his  adminis- 
tration ;  but  his  generous  praise  in  Ftoliament  stimulated 
the  genius  of  dive,  and  the  forces  that  acted  at  the  doae 
of  the  stoiggle  were  animated  by  his  indomitable  spirit 
l^ederick  the  Qreafs  Seven  Yean*  War  might  weU  have 
been  another  Thirty  Years'  War,  if  Fitt  had  not  furnished 
him  with  an  annual  subsidy  of  X700,000,  and  in  addition 
relieved  him  of  the  task  of  defending  Western  Germany 
against  Franca. 

Contemporary  c^inion'was,  of  opiirse,  incompetent  to 
estimate  the  permanent  results  gained  for  the  country  by 
the  brilliant  foreign  policy  of  Fitt  It  has  long  been 
generally  agreed  ^bat  by  seversl  of  his  most  oosUy'expe- 
ditions  nothing  was  won  but  empty  g^iy.  It  has  even 
been  said  that  the  only  permanent  acquisition  that  England 
owes  directiy  to  him  is  her  Canadian  dominion ;  and, 
striotiy  speaking,  this  is  true,  it  being  admitted  that  the 
campaign  by  y^^oh  the  Indian  empire  was  virtually  won 
was  not  planned  by  him,  though  brought  to  a  successful 
issue  during  his  ministry.  But  material  aggrandisement, 
though  the  only  tangible,  is  not  the  only  real  or  lasting 
effidct  of  a  war  policy.  More  may  be  gained  by  crushing 
a  formidable  rival  than  by  conquering  a  province.  The 
lo4s  of  her  Osnadian  possessions  was  only  one  of  a^  series 
of  dlsastan  tnfferedbjr  Fianee^  which  ladisally  affected  the 


future  of  Europe  and  the  world.  Deprived  of  her  most 
valaable  colonies  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and 
thoroughly  defeated  on  the  Continent,  her  humiliation  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  history.  The  victorious 
policy  of  Fitt  destroyed  the  military  prestige  which  repeated 
experience  has  shown  to  be  in  France  as  in  no  otiier 
country  the  very  life  of  monarchy,  and  thus  was  not  the 
least  considerable  of  the  many  influences  that  slowly 
brought  about  the  French  Bevolution.  It  effectually  de- 
prived her  of  the  lead  in  the  councilB  of  Europe  which 
she  had  hitherto  arrogated  to  herself,  and  so  has  affected 
the  whole  course  of  Continental  politics  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  such  far-reaching  results  as  these,  and  not 
the  mere  acquisition  of  a  single  colony,  however  valuable, 
that  constitute  Fitf  s  claim  to  be  considered  as  on  thei  whole 
the  most  powerful  minister  that  ever  guided  the  foreign 
policy  of  England. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  a  series  of  changes  which 
tdtimately  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  was  the 
death  of  Qeorge  IL  on  tiie  25th  October  1760,  and  the 
accession  of  his  grandson,  Qeorge  IIL  The  new  king  had, 
as  was  natural,  new  'Counsellors  of  his  own,  the  chief  of 
whom.  Lord  Bute,  was  at  once  admitted  to  Uie  cabinet  aa 
a  secretary  of  state.  Between  Bute  and  Fitt  there  speedfly 
arose  an  occasion  of  serious  difference.  The  existence  oi 
the  eo-caEed  family  compact  by  which  the  Bourbons  d 
France  and  Spain  bound  tiiemselves  in  an  offensive  alliance 
against  England  having  been  brought  to  light,  Pitt  urged 
that  it  should  be  met  by  an  immediate  declaration  of  war 
with  Spain.  To  this  course  Bute  would  not  consent^  and 
as  his  refusal  was  endorsed  by  all  his  colleagues  save 
Temple,  Fitt  had  no  choice  but  to  leave  a  cabinet  in  whidi 
his  advice  on  a  vital  question  had  Wn  rejected.  On  his 
resignation,  which  todc  place  in  October  1761,  the  king 
urged  him  to  accept  some  signal  mark  of  royal  favour  in 
the  form  most  agreeable  to  himself.  Accordin|^j  he 
obtained  a  pension  of  £3000  a  year  for  three  lives,  and  hia 
wife.  Lady  Hester  Qrenville,  whom  he  had  married  in  1754» 
was  created  Baroness  Chatham  in  he^  own  right  In  con- 
nection with  the  latter  gracefully  bestowed  honour  it  maj 
be  mentioned  that  Pitfs  domestic  life  was  a  singuJarlx 
happy  one. 

Pitf  s  spirit  was  too  lofty  to  admit  of  his*  entering  on  anj 
merely  factious  opposition  to  the  Government  he  had  quit- 
ted. On  the  contrary,  his  conduct  after  hit  Tetirement 
was  distinguished  by  a  modeiation  and  didnterestedness 
which,  as  Burke  has  lemariced,  *'  set  a  seal  upon  his  diar- 
acter."  The  war  with  Spaiii«  in  which  he  had  urged  the 
Cabinet  to  teke  the  initiative,  proved  inevitable ;  but  he 
scorned  to  use  the  occssion  for  *'  altercation  and  recrimina- 
tion," and  spoke  in  support  of  ihe  Govenmient  measures 
for  carrying  on  tiie  war.  To  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace 
concluded  in  February  1763  he  offered  an  indignant  reaisi- 
ance,  considering  the  terms*  quite  inadequate  to  the  auo^ 
cesses  that  had  been  gained  by  the  country.  When  the 
treaty  was  discussed  in  Parliament  in  December  of  the  pie- 
ceding  jrear,  though  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  gont^ 
he  was  carried  down  to  the  house,  and  in  a  speech  of  three 
hours'  duration,  interrupted  more  than  once  by  paroxysms 
of  pain,  he  strongly  protested  against  its  various  conditions. 
The  physical  cause  which  rendered  this  effort  so  painful 
probid>ly  accounts  for  the  infrequency  of  his  appesianoes 
in  Parliament,  as  well  as  for  much  that  is  otherwise  inex- 
plicable in  his  subsequent  conduct  In  1763  he  spoke 
against  the  obnoxioub  tax  on  eider,  imposed  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  €^rge  Grenville,  and  his  opposition,  though  nn- 
successful  in  the  house,  helped  to  keep  alive  his  popularity 
with  the  country,  which  cordially  hated  the  exdse  and 
all  oonnected  with  it  When  next  year  the  question  of 
geaaial  warrants  was  laised  in  oonoectioa  with  the  caee  of 
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WilkM,  Pitt  YigotwuHj  maintained  their  illegality,  thai 
defeoding  at  once  the  priyileges  of  Parliament  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.     Daring  1765  he  seems  to  have  been 
totallj  incapacitated  for  pnblic  bnsiness.     In  the  follow- 
ing jear  he  sapported  with  great  power  the  proposal  of  the 
Bockingfaam  administration  for  the  repeal  of  the  American 
Stamp  Act,  argning  that  it  was  anconstitutional  to  impose 
tszsi  npon  the  colonies.     He  thns  endorsed  the  contention 
^  of  the  colonists  on  the  gronnd  of  principle,  while  the  ma- 
jotitj  of  those  who  acted  with  him  contented  themselves 
with  resisting  the  disastroas  taxation  scheme  on  the  groond 
of  expediency.     The  Repeal  Act,  indeed,  was  only  passed 
pari  passu  with  another  censaring  the  American  Assembly, 
snd  declaring  the  aathority  of  the  British  Parliament  orer 
the  colonies  "in  all  cases  whatever;''  so  that  the  House  of 
Gbmmons  repudiated  in  the  most  formal  manner  the  prin< 
ctple  Pitt  laid  down.    His  langoage  in  approval  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  colonists  was  nnnsoally  bold,  and  perhaps  no  one 
bat  himself  coald  have  employed  it  with  impunity  at  a  time 
when  the  freedom  of  debate  was  only  imperfectly  conceded. 

Pitt  had  not  been  long  out  of  office  when  he  was  solicited 
to  retom  to  it,  and  the  solicitations  were  more  than  once 
leoewed.  Unsuccessful  overtures  were  made  to  him  in 
1763,  and  twice  in  1765,  in  May  and  June, — the  negotiator 
in  ICaj  being  the  king's  uncle,  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  went  down  in  person  to  Hayes,  Pitf  s  seat  in  Kent 
It  is  known  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  joining  the 
ntuquis  of  Rockingham's  short-lived  administration  at  any 
time  on  his  own  terms,  and  his  conduct  in  declining  an 
amagement  with  that  minister  has  been  more  generallj 
condemned  than  any  other  step  in  his  public  life.  Even 
Thackeray,  his  admiring  biographer,  has  admitted  that 
in  this  matter  he  was  "  neither  kind  as  a  man  nor  wise  as 
a  politician."  In  the  autumn  of  1766  Rockingham  was 
dismissed,  and  Pitt  was  entrusted  by  the  king  with  the 
tuk  of  forming  a  Government  entirely  on  his  own  condi- 
tions. The  result  was  a  cabinet,  strong  much  beyond  the 
average  in  ito  individual  members,  but  weak  to  powerless- 
Mss  in  the  diversity  of  ito  composition.  Burke,  in  a' 
memorable  passage  of  a  memorable  speech,  has  described 
this  **  chequered  and  speckled  **  administration  with  -great 
hnmour,  speaking  of  it  as  "  indeed  a  very  curious  show, 
but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch  and  unsure  to  stand  on."  Pitt 
for  himself  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  which 
his  removal  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  he 
\  Yisoount  Hti  and  Earl  of  Chatham. 

By  the  aocepteiice  of  a  peerage  the  great  commoner  lost 
at  least  as  mvLck  and  as  suddenly  in  popularity  as  he  gained 
hi  dignity.  One  significant  indication  of  this  may  be 
Boitbned.  In  view  of  his  probable  accession  to  power, 
preparations  were  made  in  the  city  of  London  for  a  banquet 
and  a  general  illumination  to  celebrate  the  event  But  the 
eelebntion  was  at  once  countermanded  when  it  was  known 
that  he  had  become  earl  of  Chatham.  The  instentaneous 
levolsion  of  public  feeling  was  somewhat  unseasonable,  for 
FStf  s  health  seems  now  to  have  been  beyond  doubt  so 
■battered  by  his  hereditary  midady,  that  he  was  already  in 
old  age  though  only  fifty-eight  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  he  ahould  choose  a  sinecure  offioe  and  the  ease  of  the 
Loffds.  But  a  popular  idol  nearly  always  suffers  by  re- 
moval from  immediate  contact  with  the  popular  sympathy, 
be  the  motives  for  removal  what  they  may. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  new  ministry  was  to  lay 
an  embargo  upon  com,  which  was  thought  necessary  in 
Older  to  prevent  a  dearth  resulting  from  the  unprece- 
dsmtedly  hud  harvest  of  1766.  The  measure  was  strongly 
opposed,  and  Lord  Chatham  delivered  his  first  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  support  of  it  It  proved  to  be 
;  the  only  measure  introduced  by  his  Government  in 
he  personaDy  interested  himself.     His  attention 


had  been  directed  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  affidrs 
of  India,  and  there  in  evidence  in  his  correspondence  that 
he  was  meditating  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  transferring 
much  of  the  power  of  the  company  to  the  Crown,  when 
he  was  withdrawn  from  public  business  in  a  manner  that 
has  always  been  re^rded  as  somewhat  mysterious.  It  may 
be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  even  had  his  powers  been 
unimpaired  he  could  have  carried  out  any  decided  policy 
on  any  question  with  a  cabinet  representing  interests  so 
various  and  conflicting;  but,  as  it  happened,  he  was 
incapacitated  physically  and  mentally  during  nearly  the 
whole  period  of  his  tenure  of  office.  He  scarcely  ever  saw 
any  of  his  colleagues  though  they  repeatedly  and  urgentiy 
pressed  for  interviews  with  him,  and  even  an  offer  from 
the  king  to  visit  him  in  person  was  declined,  though  in  the 
language  of  profound  and  almost  abjsct  respect  which 
always  marked  his  communications  with  the  court  It  has 
been  insinuated  both  by  contemporary  and  by  later  critics 
that  being  disappointed  at  his  loss  of  popularity,  and  con- 
vinced of  the  impossibilty  of  cooperating  with  his 
colleagues,  he  exaggerated  his  malady  as  a  pretext  for  the 
inaction  that  wa^  forced  upon  him  by  curcumstences.  But 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  reaUy, 
■as  his  friends  represented,  in  a  state  that  utterly  unfitted 
him  for  business.  He  seems  to  have  been  freed  for  a  time 
from  the  pangs  of  gout  only  to  be  afflicted  with  a  speciea 
of  mental  alienation  bordering  on  insanity.  This  is  the 
most  satisfactory,  as  it  is  the  most  obvious,  explanation  of 
his  utter  indifference  in  presence  of  one  of  the  roost 
momentous  problems  that  ever  pressed  for  solution  on  an 
EngUsh  statesman.  Those  who  are  able  to  read  the  history 
in  the  light  of  what  occurred  later  may  perhaps  be  con- 
vinced that  no  policy  whatever  initiated  after  1766  could 
have  prevented  or  even  materially  delayed  the  declaration 
of  American  independence ;  but  to  the  politicians  of  that 
time  the  coming  event  had  not  yet  cast  so  dark  a  shadow 
before  as  to  paralyze  all  action,  and  if  any  man  could 
have  allayed  the  growing  discontent  of  the  colonisto  and 
prevented  the  ultimate  dUsmemberment  of  the  empire,  it 
would  have  been  Lord  Chatham.  The  fact  that  he  not 
only  did  nothing  to  remove  existiog  difficulties,  but 
remained  passive  while  his  colleagues  took  the  fatal  step 
which  led  directiy  to  separation,  is  in  itself  clear  proof  of 
his  entire  incapacity.  The  imposition  of  the  import  duty 
on  tea  and  other  commodities  was  the  project  of  Charlea 
Townshend,  and  was  carried  into  effect  in  1767  without 
consultation  with  Lord  Chatham,  if  not  in  opposition  to 
his  wishes.  It  is  probably  the  most  singular  thing  in 
connection  with  this  singular  administration,  that  ito  most 
pregnant  measure  shoxld  thus  have  been  one  directiy 
opposed  to  the  well-known  principles  of  ito  head. 

For  many  months  things  remained  in  the  curious  posi- 
tion that  he  who  was  understood  to  be  the  head  of  the 
cabinet  had  as  littie  share  in  the  government  of  the  country 
as  an  unenfranchised  peasant  As  the  chief  could  not  or 
would  not  lead,  the  subordinates  naturally  chose  their  own 
paths  and  not  hiiL  The  lines  of  Chatham's  policy  were 
abandoned  in  other  cases  besides  the  imposition  of  the 
import  duty ;'  his  opponento  were  taken  into  confidence ; 
and  friendis,  such  as  Amherat  and  Shelbume,  were 
dismissed  from  their  posts.  When  at  length  in  October 
1768  he  tendered  his  resignation  on  the  ground  of  shattered 
health,  he  did  not  fail  to  mention  the  dismiHssl  of  Amherst 
and  Shelbume  as  a  personal  grievance. 

Soon  after  his  resignation  a  renewed  attack  of  gout  freed 
Chatham  from  the  mental  disease  under  which  he  had  so 
long  suffered.  He  had  been  nearly  two  years  and  a  half 
in  seclusion  when,  in  July  1769,  he  again  speared  in 
public  at  a  royal  levee.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1770 
that  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.     He  had 
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Aov  almoat  no  personal  fbllowuig,  ukaiuly  owing  to  the 
grare  mifitake  he  had  made  In  not  fonningan  alliance  with 
the  Rockiqgham  party.  Bat  his  eloquence  was  as  powerful 
as  erer,  and  all  ils  power  was  directed  against  the  Govern- 
ment policy  in  the  contest  with  America,  which  had  become 
the  question  of  all  absorbing  interest  His  last  appearance 
in  the  House  of  Lords  was  on  the  2d  April  177S,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  duke  of  Eichmond's  motion  for  an  address 
praying  the  king  to  conclude  peace  with  America  on  any 
terms.  In  view  of  the  hostile  demonstrations  of  Fiance 
the  Tarious  parties  had  come  generally  to  see  the  necessity 
of  such  a  measure.  But  Chatham  couM  not  brook  the 
thought  of  a  step  which  implied  submission  to  the 
**  natural  enemy  ^  whom  it  had  been  the  main  object  of  his 
life  to  humble^  and  he  declaimed  for  a  considerable  time, 
though  with  sadly  diminished  vigour,  against  the  motion. 
After  the  duke  of  Bichmond  had  replied,  he  rose  again 
excitedly  as  if  to  speak,  pressed  his  hand  npon  his  br^t, 
and  fell  down  in  a  fit  He  was  removed  to  his  seat  at 
Hayee,  where  he  died  on  the  Xlth  May.  With  graceful 
nnauimity  all  parties  combined  to  show  their  sense  of  the 
national  loss.  The  Commons  presented  an  address  to  the 
king  praying  that  the  deceased  statesman  might  be  buried 
with  the  houours  of  a  pnUic  funeral,  and  voted  a  sum  for 
a  public  monument  which  was  erected  over  his  grave  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Soon  after  the  funeral  a  bill  was 
passed  bestowing  a  pension  of  £4000  a  year  on  his  succes- 
sors in  the  earldouL  He  had  a  family  of  three  sons  and 
two  daughters,  of  whom  the  second  son,  William,  was 
destined  to  add  fresh  lustre  to  a  name  wliich  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  England. 

Dr  Johnson  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "  Walpole  was  a 
minister  given  by  the  king  to  the  people,  but  Pitt  was  a 
minister  ^ven  by  the  people  to  the  kine,**  and  the  Temark 
correctly  mdioates  Chatham's  distinctive  place  among  English 
statesmen.  He  was  the  first  minister  whose  main  strength 
lay  in  the  support  of  the  nation  at  large  aa  distinct  from 
its  representativea  in  the  Commomi,  where  his  personal 
following  was  always  small.  He  was  the  first  to  discern 
that  public  opinion,  though  generally  slow  to  form  and 
alow  to  act,  is  in  the  end  the  paramount  power  in  the  state ; 
and  he  was  the  first  to  use  it  not  in  an  emergency  merely, 
but  throughout  a  whole  poUtical  career.  He  marks  the 
commencement  of  that  vast  change  in  the  movement  of 
English  politics  by  which  it  has  come  about  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  now  tislls  dOfectively 
on  the  action  of  the  (government  from  day  to  day, — almost 
from  hour  to  hour  He  was  well  fitted  to  secure  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  his  couhtiymen,  for  his  virtues 
and  his  failings  were  alike  English.  He  was  often  incon- 
aistent,  he  was  generally  intractable  and  overbearing,  and 
he  was  always  pompous  and  affected  to  a  degree  which, 
Macanlay  has  remarked,  seems  scarcely  compatible  with  true 
greatnefs.  Of  the  la^t  quality  evidence  is  furnished  in  the 
stilted  style  of  his  letters,  and  in  th^  fact  recoiled  by 
Seward  that  he  nevei'  permitted  his  nnder-secretaries  to  sit 
in  his  presence.  Burke  speaks  of  "  some  significant, 
pompous,  creeping,  explanatory,  ambiguous  matter,  in  the 
true  Chathamic  style"  But  these  defecto  were  known 
only  to  the  inner  circle  of  his  associates  To  the  outside 
publie  he  was  endeared  as  a  statesman  who  could  do  or 
puffer  "nothing  baae."  and  who  had  the  rare  power  of 
transfusing  hik  own  indomitable  energy  and  courage  into 
all  who  served  under  him.  "A  spirited  loreign  policy  "  has 
always  been  popular  in  England,  and  Pitt  was  the  most 
popcdar  of  English  ministers,  because  he  was  the  most 
successful  exponent  of  such  a  policy.  In  domestic  affairs 
hia  influence  was  small  and  almost  entirely  indirect  He 
himself  confessed  his  unfitness  for  dealing  with  questions 
of  financo.     Tho  commercial  prosperity  that  was  produced 


by  his  war  poli^  was  in  a  great  part  delusive^  as  proeperiftf 
so  produced  must  always  be,  &ongh  it  had  permanent 
effects  of  the  highest  moment  in  the  rise  of  such  centres  ol 
industry  as  Glasgow.  This,  however,  was  a  remote  result 
which  he  could  have  neither  intended  nor  foreseen.  Mora 
directly  attributable  to  him  was  the  policy  which  led  to  the 
pacification  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  With  the  happy 
instinct  of  a  chivalrous  mind  he  advised  the  formation  of 
the  Highland  regiments,  and  so  succeeded  in  transforming 
high-spirited  though  mistaken  rebels  into  the  bravest  and 
most  loyal  soldiers  of  the  British  <;rown. 

See  A  History  of  the  Right  Hcni,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chaikam, 
(2  Tola.  4to,  1827)  by  tho  Rev.  Francis  Thackeray  ;  Corrt^wtuUnm 
(f  WiUiam  Pitt,  Earl  qf  ChatkMn  (4  rola.  Sva  1888-40)  ;  aad 
Almon*s  Aneedotea  qf  Chaihain,  with  hi$  Swttekn  in  PariiuMnd 
(2  vols.  4to»  1792).  A  voluiue  of  Pitt's  letteis  to  hia  nepheii^ 
Thomas  Pitt  Lord  CamelfoitL  was  pablisLed  in  1804.  (W.  B.  B.) 

CHATHAM  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  the  Pacific,  560  mOes 
e^t  of  Kew  Zealand,  lying  between  43"*  40*  and  45**  2(r  8. 
lat.  and  between  176"*  10'  and  177**  20^  W.  long.  It  conaista 
of  three  islands,  a  large  one  called  Wari-EaurL  or  Ghatham 
Island,  a  smaller  one.  Bangl-Haute,  or  Pitt's  Island,  and  a 
third.  Bangatira,  or  South-east  iBlaLd.  There  are  also 
several  small  ro<^  islets.  Chatham  Islaud.  according  to 
Dieffenbacb.  contains  an  area  of  305.280  acrps ;  of  which, 
however,  57.600  acres  are  lakes  and  lagoons.  In  the  centra 
is  a  large  brackish  lake  called  Tewauga,  about  25  miles 
long  and  6  or  7  broad,  which  at  the  southern  end  is 
sejjarated  from  the  sea  by  a  sandbank  only  150  yards  wide, 
which  it  occasionally  bursts  throogh.  The  southern  part  of 
the  island  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  is  covered  either 
with  an  open  forest  or  with  high  ferns.  In  general 
the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  where  it  is  naturally 
drained,  a  rich  vegetation  of  fern  and  flax  (Pkormutm 
tmax)  has  sprang  up,  giving  firmness-  to  the  soil  and 
yielding  a  rich  harvest  to  the  planter.  On  the  north-weat 
are  three  or  four  conical  hills  of  basalt,  which  aro 
surrounded  by  oases  of  fertile  soil.  On  the  weatcrn  side 
is  Petre  Bay,  40  miles  across  on  which,  at  the  month  of 
the  River  Mangatu,  is  Waitangi,  the  principal  settlement. 
The  country  to  Uie  east  of  the  great  lagoon  is  quits  flat,  and 
is  scareely  50  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  climate  is  Tory 
mild,  in  winter  varying  only  from  45°  to  60**.  The  changea 
of  temperature  are  less  sudden  than  in  New  Zealand.  The 
inhabitants  cultivate  potatoes,  tumipe,  cabbages,  taro  (eeoo- 
lent  arum),  tobacco,  and  pampkins.  The  trees  and  shruba 
resemble  those  of  New  2^eatand,  but  the  former  are  of  veiy 
small  size.  Horses  and  cattle  are  bred  in  considerable 
numbers  for  the  New  Zealand  market  Birds  of  many 
kinds,  chiefly  ducks,  ^snipes,  plovers,  curlews,  redbilk, 
sandlarks,  and  parroquets,  abound.  Fish  are  plentiful 
on  the  coast,  and  whaling  is  actively  prosecuted  all  round 
the  groap.  Pitt's  Island  is  about'  12  miles  long  and.  8 
broad  ;  it  has  no  harbour.  These  islands  were  discovered 
in  1791  by  Lieutenant  Broughton,  who  gave  them  the 
name  of  Chatham  from  the  brig  which  he  commanded. 
The  natives,  who  are  known  as  Morioris  or  Maiorioris, 
«rere  conquered  in  1832-33  by  the  Maotid  of  New  Zealand, 
who  kill^  great  numbers  of  them,  and  in  1839  half  of 
those  left  die(i  of  an  epidemic  of  influenza.  Their  num- 
bers have  been  reduced  from  1500  to  140,  and  they  aiB 
now  a  Jteeble  and  degenerate  race.  The  geolo^  and  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  -the  ishrnds  indicate  their  physical 
connection  with  New  Zealand,  to  which  ooliticaUy  ^ev 
belong. 

CHATILLONrSUfirSEINE,  a  town  of  France,  formeHj 
the  capital  of  the  Pays  de  la  Montague  or  Country  tf  the 
Mountain,  in  burgundy,  and  now  at  the  head  of  aa 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  C6te  d'Or,  is  sitaatad 
about  40  miles  south-west  of  Troyes  on  t)ie  Upper  Seine. 
It  is  built  on  both  sides  ctf  the  river,  end  formerly  consisted 
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U  two  diitinot  portions  known  as  CSuramont  and  Bourg, 

sadt  with  its  own  f ortifioationSi    It  is  the  seat  of  a  court 

of  piimaxy  instance^  and  poaaeseea  the  rains  of  a  magnificent 
.cartle,  a  hospita],  a  town-honse^  a  conunnnal  college,  a 

pahiic  library,  and  some  fine  promenades.  The  church  of 
St  Yorle  dates  from  the  12th  century,  and  contains  a 
number  of  frescoes  included  among  the  historic  monuments 
ef  FEsnoe.  Marshsl  Marmont^  duke  of  Eagusa,  who  was 
bom  in  the  town  in  1774,  has  left  a  memento  in  the  shape 
of  a  handsome  chateau.  A  considerable  trade  is  maintained 
bj  ChAtilloD  in  timber,  wool,  leather,  and  lithographic 
stones;  and  it  has  cloUi-foctodes,  paper-mills,  foundries, 
flour-miUs,  and  various  other  indostrial  establishments. 
Hie  origin  of  the  town  probably  dates  from  the  5th 
century.  For  sereral  centuries  it  was  a  fsTourite  residence 
of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  In  modem  times  it  is  mainly 
remsikable  for  the  conference  held,  in  February  181  ^ 
between,  Kapoleon  and  the  Allies,  in  which  the  former 
rejected  the  proposal  that  he  should  rule  over  the  France 
cl  pre-Bevoktionary  limits.    Population  in  1872,  4691. 

CHATSWOBTH,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  private  residences  in  England, 
is  situated  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  Hiver  Derwent,  Sjf  miles 
noctb-eastof  the  village  of  Bakewell,  and  8  miles  west  of  the 
town  of  Chester#eld.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
lifer,  opposite  the  hamlet  of  Edensor,  and  as  seen  from  the 
west  presents  a  magnificent  facade  in  fine  relief  against  the 
wooded  ridge  of  Bunker's  HilL  The  buildmg  is  in  the 
Lnne  style,  and  the  principal  part  is  composed  of  four 
■early  equal  sides,  surrounding  an  open  quadrangular 
eoort  widi  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  A  wing  and  other 
somewhat  extensive  additions  have  been  made  since  1820. 
Chatsworth  contains  some  beautiful  wood  carvings  by 
Gibbons  and  Watson,  several  pieces  of  sculpture  by  Canova, 
Thorwaldsen,  Chimtrey,  and  Wyatt,  and  a  unique  collection 
of  original  drawings  by  Titian,  Bubens,  Salvator  Boss, 
Baphael,  Claude  Lorraine,  and  others  of  the  older  masters. 
Hie  park  is  upwards  of  11  miles  in  circuit;  the  gardens 
are  among  the  most  celebrated  in  the  kingdom,  and  cover 
an  area  of  twelve  acres.  The  grand  conservatory,  an 
sen  in  extent,  erected  by  Sir  Joseph  Faxton,  is  un- 
eqittUed  by  any  in  Europe;  and  the  waterworks, 
which  .indude  one  fountain  with  a  jet  260  feet  high,  are 
ooly  surpassed  by  those  of  Yersailles.  The  domain  of 
Chatsworth  Ib  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  as  Chetesvorde. 
In  the  16th  century  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  William  Caven- 
diflh.  The  mansion  which  he  erected  afterwards  served  as 
a  place  of  confinement  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  from  1570 
to  1581.  It  has  entirely  disappeared;  and  the  present 
boilding  was  commenced  in  1688  by  the  first  duke  of 
Devonshire  and  was  completed  in  1840  by  the  seventh. 

CHATTANOOGA,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
eoonty  of  Hamilton,  Tennessee,  about  250  miles  by  water 
from  EnoxviUe,  at  the  foot  of  Lookout  Mountain,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  which  ib  navigable  for  steamers 
dvittg  dght  months  of  the  year.  It  has  free  communica- 
tion hj  four  railway  lines,  and  carries  on  a  pretty  extensive 
tiade  in  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  district,  which  is 
well  supplied  with  timber,  iron-ore,  and  coaL  Among  its 
establishments  are  saw-miUs  and  wood-work 
In  1862  and  1863  the  Confederates  were 
MBated  here  by  the  Federal  forces  under  Qeneral  Qrant 
Tlopolation  in  1870,  6093,  o(  whom  2221  were  coloured. 

CHATTEBTOK,  Thoicas  (1752-1770).  Among  ihe 
poets  of  the  18th  century,  Thomas  Chatterton  occupies  a 
phee  sltogether  unique.  He  indeed  daiins  scarcely  less 
the  interea*  of  the  psychologist  aa  a  marvellous  example  of 
matured  intellectual  precocity,  than  that  of  the  student  of 
Eai^  Eteratnre  as  a  poet  remarkable  in  an  age  of  varied 
fitenry  exoellanoei     Fully  to  estimate  the  characteristics 


in  which  CSiatterton  stands  out  with  such  exception:! 
prominence,  it  has  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  that  ho 
was  a  posthumous  child,  the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  self- 
taught  m  all  but  the  merest  rudiments  of  education  acquired 
at  a  diarity  school ;  that,  so  far  from  receiving  encoumge- 
ment,  he  was  thwarted  at  every  step  in  lus  strange,  bnef 
career;  and  that  he  was  buried  by  strangers,  in  a  pauper's 
grave,  when  only  seventeen  yean  of  age. 

Bom  though  Chatterton  was  in  a  humble  rank  of  life, 
lus  pedigree  has  a  curious  stgnificanosi  The  office  of  sexton 
of  St  'hbaj  Beddiffe,  at  Bristol,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  parochial  church  architecture  in  England,  had 
been  transmitted  for  nearly  two  centuries  in  the  Chatterton 
family ;  and  throughout  the  brief  life  of  the  poet  it  waa 
held  by  his  undo,  Bichard  Phillips.  The  poef s  father- 
the  first  of  the  Chattertons  who  aspired  to  a  position 
requiring  education  and  natural  ability — was  a  musical 
genius,  somewhat  of  a  poet,  an  antiquary^  and  a  dabbler  in 
oocuh  arts.  He  was  one  of  the  subchanters  of  Bristol 
Oathedral,  and  master  of  the  I^le  Street  Free  School  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bedclifife  church.  But  whatever  hereditary 
tendencies  may  have  been  transmitted  from  the  father,  the 
sole  training  of  the  boy  necessarOy  devolved  on  his  mother, 
who  was  in  the  fourth  month  of  her  widowhood  at  the  time 
of  his  birth  (20th  November  1752). 

The  young  widow  established  a  girPa  school,  took  in 
sewing  and  ornamental  needlework,  and  so  brought  up  her 
two  children,  a  girl  and  boy,  till  the  latter  attained  his 
eighth  year,  when  he  was  admitted  to  Colston's  Charity. 
But  the  Bristol  Uue-ooat  school  had  little  share  in  the 
education  of  its  marvellous  pupil.  The  hereditaxy  race  of 
sextons  had  come  to  r^^tiie  church  of  St  Mary  Beddiffe 
as  their  own  peculiar  domain ;  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
his  undo,  the  orphan  child  found  there  his  favourite  haunt 
The  knights,  ecclesiastics,  and  dvic  dignitaries,  recumbent 
on  its  altar  tombs,  became  lus  familiar  associates ;  and  by 
and  by,  when  he  was  able  to  spell  his  way  through  the 
inscriptions  graven  on  their  monuments,  he  found  a  fresh 
interest  in  certain  quaint  oaken  diests  in  the  muniment 
room  over  the  porch  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  where 
parchment  deedi,  old  as  the  Wars  of  the  Boses,  long  lay 
unheeded  and  forgotten.  HIb  father,  the  schoolmaster,  had 
already  made  free  with  them  for  wrappers  to  his  copy 
books;  his  mother  turned  them  to  account  for  thread 
papers  and  patterns ;  and  they  formed  the  child's  playthings 
almost  from  lus. cradle.  He  learned  Ids  first  letters  from 
the  illnminated  capitals  of  an  old  musical  folio,  and  turned 
to  account  deeds  and  charters  of  the  Henrys  and  Edwards 
as  his  primers.  Wayward,  as  it  seems,  almost  from  his 
earliest  years,  and  manifesting  no  sympathy  with  the 
ordinary  pastimes  of  children,  he  was  regarded  for  a  time 
as  deficient  in  intellect  But  he  was  even  then  ambitious 
of  distinction.  One  of  Mb  sister's  earliest  recollectiona  of 
him  was  hb  thirst  for  pre-eminence.  He  was  confident  in 
his  own  resources,  and  while  stiU  little  more  then  a  child 
was  wont  to  say  that  a  man  might  do  anything  he  chose. 
But  from  hu  earliest  years  he  was  liable  to  fits  of  abstrac- 
tion, sitting  for  hours  in  seeming  stupor,  or  yielding  after 
a  time  to  tears,  for  which  he  would  assign  no  reason.  He 
had  no  one  near  him  to  sympathise  in  the  strange  world  of 
fancy  which  his  imagination  had  already  called  into  beings 
or  to  fed  any  interest  in  the  wonderful  productions  of  his 
pen,  which  ere  long  were  the  fruits  of  such  musings. 

The  infiuence  of  this  lack  of  appreciative  sympathy,  along 
with  the  suspidons  which  his  incomprehens&)le  love  ol 
solitude  exdted,  hdped  to  foeter  his  natural  reserve,  and 
beget  that  love  of  mystery  which  exercised  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  devdopment  of  his  gsnius.  When  the 
stMnge  diild  had  attained  his  sixth  year  his  mother  began 
to  recognise  his  capadty;  at  eight  he  was  so  eager  for 
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bookB  that  when  nniertndned  he  would  read  from  an  n^rly 
lionr  till  bed-time;  and  by  the  time  he  reached  his  eleventh 
year  he  had  become  a  eontribator  to  FeltM  Farlep*i  Brtstol 
Journal,  A  beautiful  cross  of  curious  workraanAhip  had 
adorped  the  churchyard  of  St  Mary  RedcUfie  for  upwards 
of  three  centuries,  until,  in  1763,  it  became  an  object  of 
ofbnoe  to  an  over  zealous  churchwarden,  and  was  swept 
away.  The  spirit  of  Teneralion  was  strong  in  the  boy ;  and 
taking  up  his  pen,  he  sent  to  the  local  journal  a  dsTer 
satire  on  the  parish  Vandal  Other  juvenile  productions 
followed,  characteristic  of  the  precocity  of  tbeir  author; 
and  under  various  disguises  he  sported  with  the  satiric 
muse,  or  in  graver  mood  strove  to  awake  some  reverence 
for  the  past  in  the  unsympathetic  community  amid  which 
his  lot  was  cast  He  had  a  bold  independent  bearing ;  and 
except  during  his  fits  of  reverie,  he  was  frank  and  companion- 
able, and  manifested  a  special  fondness  for  female  society. 
£ut  his  delight  was  to  lock  himself  in  a  little  attic  which 
he  had  appropriated  as  his  study,  and  there,  with  books, 
parchments,  and  drawing  materials,  the  child  alreadv  dallied 
with  the  muse,  and  began  the  strange  literary  maudngs  on 
which  his  fame  depends. 

On  the  3d  of  August  1760^  when  in  his  eighth  year, 
Chatterton  was  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Colston's 
Hospital.  This  charity  is  popularly  s^W  the  Blue-coat 
School  of  Bristol,  and  as  such  has  been  referred  to  as  an  in- 
stitution of  a  similar  character  to  that  of  Oirist's  Hospital, 
London.  But  except  in  the  quaint,  half-monkish  garb  of 
Its  inmates,  Colston's  Hospital  bore  little  resemblance  to 
the  foundation  where  Barnes  and  Markland  acquired  their 
•cholarship,  and  Lamb  and  Coleridge  found  culture  for  their 
genius,  llie  *'  great  house  on  St  Aognstine's  Back,**  which 
had  been  converted  to  the  use  of  Colston's  Charity,  was  a 
fine  civic  mansion  erected  in  Tudor  times  on  the  site  of  a 
dissolved  house  of  Friars  Carmeb'tes.  Queen  Elisabeth  had 
held  court  there  in  1581 ;  and  when  ^e  Stuarts  succeeded 
to  the  Tudors,  its  hospitalities  had  been  exerdaed  by  Sire 
Ferdinand  Gorges,  one  of  the  merchant  piinoes  of  the  old 
seaport  But  though  Edward  CoUton,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  line  of  merchant  adventurers  who  had  flourished 
in  Bristol  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI,  no  less  deserved 
that  titie,  the  civic  mansion  when  transferred  to  his  care 
rather  resembled  the  dwelling  of  the  older  friars,  except  in 
its  lack  of  their  redeeming  feature  of  monkish  learning. 
Bristol  had  its  grammar  school,  with  h'beral  endowmeutti 
and  university  e^ibitions,  for  the  sons  of  its  more  favoured 
citirens.  But  the  rules  of  Colston's  Hospital  provided  for 
the  training  of  its  inmates  in  "the  principles  of  the 
Christian  rdigion,  as  laid  down  in  the  diurch  catechism,^ 
and  in  fitting  them  to  be  apprenticed  in  due  course  to 
some  trade.  But  Chatterton  was  too  young,  as  yet,  to 
comprehend  the  difference  between  the  two  schools.  He 
was  thirsting  for  knowledge,  and  was  greatiy  elated  at  his 
election  on  the  foundation,  "thinking,''  as  his  foster- 
mother  said,  "  that  he  should  there  get  all  the  learning  he 
wanted."  But  he  speedily  discovered  that  its  meagre  cur- 
riculum was  inadequate  to  his  cravings,  and  he  indiguantiy 
complained  that  he  could  not  learn  so  much  as  at  home. 

Chatterton  remained  an  inmate  of  Colston's  Hospital  for 
upwards  of  six  years,  learning  littie  more  than  the  most 
ordinary  elements  of  a  common  school  education  ;  and  its 
chief  value  was  that  it  lightened  to  his  poor  mother  the 
burden  of  his  maintenance.  Some  influences,  however,  of 
a  more  congenial  character  are  traceable  to  the  friendly 
sympathy  of  one  of  its  ushers.  Thomas  Phillips,  himself  a 
writer  of  verse,  strove  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  among 
the  older  of  his  pupils  and  found  in  Chatterton  a  response 
to  his  appeal.  Three  X>i  his  companions  are  named  along 
with  hun,  as  youths  whom  Phillips's  taste  for  poetry 
stimulated  to  rivahry,  and  ere  long  enlisted  among  the 


ctntribtttors  to  Fdia  FcarUfft  Jatrual,  But  Chatterton 
had  already  oanoei  ved  more  daring  literary  adventures ;  and 
it  was  while  still  an  inmate  of  Colston's  Charity  that  ha 
essayed  on  Phillips  his  first  serious  attempt  to  pass  off. 
verses  of  his  own  as  the  production  of  a  poet  of  the  15tb 
century.  Except,  indeed,  in  the  immaturity  and  inexperi- 
ence inseparable  from  his  years,  Chatterton  was  the  superior 
of  those  to  whose  society  he  was  limited,  and  was  in  aU 
essential  respects  his  own  teacher.  His  little  pocket-money 
was  spent  in  borrowing  books  from  a  circulating  library : 
and  he  early  ingratiated  himself  with  book  coUectors,  by 
whose  aid  he  found  access  to  Weever,  Dugdale,  and  Collins, 
as  well  as  to  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  other  writers  strange!^ 
out  of  the  line  of  reading  of  a  charity  boy,  or  indeed  of 
any  boy  of  his  age.  His  holidays  were  mostly  spent  at  his 
mother's  house ;  and  much  of  them  in  the  favourite  retreat 
of  his  attic  study  there.  He  had  already  conceived  the 
rom^ce  of  an  imaginary  monk  of  the  15th  centmry,  and 
lived  for  the  most  part  in  an  ideal  world  of  his  own, 
relegated  to  that  elder  time  when  Edward  lY.  was 
En^and's  king,  and  Master  William  Canytige — familiar  to 
him  among  the  recumbent  effigies  in  Beddifie  dinrch — 
still  ruled  in  Bristol's  civic  chair.  "  The  Storie  of  William 
Canynge,"  a  poem  of  great  beauty  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  shorter  pieces  of  his  ingenious  romance,  represents 
the  bard  endowed  by  Truth,  a  heavenly  maid,  with  divine 
insighty  and  so  translated  to  those  elder  times,  and  thai 
more  real  poetic  life,  in  which  Chatterton  had  revelled  from 
his  own  childhood  . — 

*'  Straight  was  I  carried  hack  to  timaa  of  yore, 

WhiUt  Canvnge  awathed  yet  in  fleably  bed, 

And  aaw  all  sctiona  which  had  been  Mfore^ 
And  all  the  scroll  of  Fate  unravelled ; 

And  when  the  fate-marked  babe  acon>e  to  sights 

I  aaw  him  eager  gasping  after  light. 

[n  all  his  rample  gambola  and  child^a  play. 
In  every  merry-making,  fair,  or  wake, 

I  kenn*d  s  perpled  li^ht  of  wi8dom*s  ray  ; 
He  ate  down  leamina  with  the  wastel-cske; 

As  wise  as  any  of  the  aldermen. 

He  *d  wit  enow  to  make  s  nwyor  at  ten." 

This  beautiful  picture  of  the  childhood  of  the  ideal 
patron  of  Rowley  is  in  reality  that  of  the  poet  himself,— 
"  the  fate-marked  babe,^  with  his  wondrous  chfld-geniiia^ 
cod  aU  his  romantic  dreams  realised.  The  first  lines  are^ 
Indeed,  referred  to  by  Mr  Skeat,  in  his  annotated  editioa 
of  the  poems,  ss  "  clearly  an  oversight^"  in  which  the  poet 
writes  in  his  own  person  and  modem  character,  and  so 
introduces  "an  unconscious  admission  of  forgery."  The 
literary  masquerade  which  thus  constituted  the  life^rean 
of  the  boy  was  wrought  out  by  him  with  marvellooa 
consistency  into  a  coherent  romance,  until  the  credulous 
scholars  and  antiquaries  of  his  day  were  persuaded  into  the 
belief  that  there  had  lain  in  the  pariah  chest  of  Beddifie 
church  for  upwards  of  three  centuries,  a  collection  of 
poems  of  rare  merit,  the  work  of  Thomas  Rowley,  an 
unknown  priest  of  Bristol  in  the  days  of  Henry  TL  and  his 
poet  laureate,  John  Lydgate. 

Among  the  Bristol  patrons  of  Chatterton,  Mr  Geoiga 
Catcott  and  Henry  Buigum,  his  partner  in  their  trade  an 
pewterers,  occupy  a  pR^minent  placa  The  former  was  one 
of  the  most  sedons  accreditors  of  Rowley,  the  imsginary 
priest  and  poet  of  the  times  of  the  Roses,  and  continued  to 
collect  his  reputed  writings  long  after  the  death  of  their 
real  author.  The  credulity  of,  the  other  was  subjected  to 
a  more  severe  test.  He  had  oome  from  Gloucestershire  to 
Bristol,  a  poor  friendless  boy,  and  himself  owed  to  ono  of 
Colston's  charities  his  first  start  in  life.  He  had  risen, 
mainly  by  his  own  exertions,  to  the  position  of  a  suceess- 
ful  tradesman,  and  gave  full  licence  to  the  vanity  with 
which  he  asserted  £e  claims  of  his  new  pontion.  On 
him,  accordingly,  the  Uue-eoat  boy  palmed  ofi*  the  IH 
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Ber^iam  pedigree,  and  other  eqaallj  aiiocryphal  evidences 
d  the  pewteier'e  descent  from  an  ancestry  old  as  the 
Ubiman  Conquest  The  De  Bergbam  quarterings,  blazoned 
en  a  piece  of  parchment  doubtless  recoTered.  from  the 
ledcUffe  mnniment  cheat,  was  itself  supposed  to  have 
Jsin  for  oentoriee  in  that  ancient  depository.  The  pedigree 
vas  professedly  collected  by  Chattertpn  from  original 
Mcocds,  including  "The  Rowley  MSS."  Into  this  he 
intrcMluced  an  ingenious  romance  of  one  of  the  pewterer's 
ancestors,  who  was  also  a  metallurgist,  though  after  a  moro 
^Ugnified  fashion.  According  to  this  the  De  Bergham  of 
that  elder  time  obtained  from  Heniy  YL  a  royal  patent  to 
play  the  alchemist,  and  so  to  transmute  pewter  and  other 
base  metals  into  gold.  He  left  issue  four  sons,  one  of 
whom  figures  as  '*  Edward  Asheton  of  Chatterton,  in  Com. 
lAna  in  the  ri^^t  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Baddiffe  de  C£atterton  of  Chatterton,  the  heir  general  of 
aiany  families."  The  ped^^^ree  still  exists  in  Chatterton's 
own  handwriting,  oopud  into  a  book  in  which  he  had 
previously  transcribed  portions  of  antique  verse,  under  the 
title  of  ''Poems  by  Thomas  Rowley,  priest  of  St  John's,  in 
the  city  of  Bristol;"  and  in  one  of  these,  "The  Tourna- 
ment," 8yrr  Johan  de  Beighanmne  plays  a  conspicuous 
part  The  ennobled  pewterer  rewarded  Chatterton  with 
^^  shillings,  and  was  satirized  for  this  valuation  of  a  noble 
pedigree  in  some  of  his  latest  verse.  The  pedigree  and  all 
its  accesBoriea  are  crude  enough ;  but  as  the  production  of 
a  boy  not  fourteen  yeaia  of  age,  whose  whole  education  had 
been  acquired  in  a  charity  school,  it  is  a  remarkable 
evidenoe  of  precocity. 

On  the  1st  of  July  1767,  beforo  he  had  completed  the 
seventh  year  of  his  residence  in  Colston's  Hospital, 
C3iatterton  was  transferred  to  the  office  of  Mr  John 
Lsmb^,  attorney,  to  whom  he  was  bound  apprentice  as  a 
6bA.  Thero  he  was  left  much  alone ;  and  after  fulfilling 
iSbe  routine  duties  devolving  on  him,  he  found  leisuro  for 
hii  own  favourite  pursuits.  An  ancient  stone  bridge  on 
tbe  Avon,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  H,  and  altered  by 
Bsny  later  additions  into  a  siogularly  picturesque  but 
moonvenient  thoroughfare,  had  been  displaced  by  a 
strocture  better  adapted  to  modem  requirements.  In  the 
Bonth  of  Septemb^  1768,  when  C^tterton  was  in  the 
second  year  of  his  apprenticeship,  the  new  bridge  was 
psrtiaDy  opened  for  traffia  Shortly  afterwards  the  editor 
cf  l^eiix  Farle^B  JoumcU  received  from  a  correspondent, 
signing  himself  Dundtnu*  Bristolimns,  a  '*  description  of 
the  mayor's  first  passing  over  the  old  bridge,"  professedly 
derived  from  an  andent  MS.  Mr  William  Barrett,  F.S.A., 
surgeon  and  antiquary,  who  was  then  accumulating 
materials  for  a  history  of  Bristol,  secured  the  original 
manuscript,  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  along  with  other  Chatterton  MSS.,  most  of  which 
were  ultimatdy  incorporated  by  the  credulous  antiquary 
into  a  learned  quarto  volome,  entitled  the  History  and 
AniiquUies  of  tU  CUy  of  Brittol,  published  nearly  twenty 
years  after  the  poet's  death. 

The  publication  of  the  description  of  the  ancient  opening 
cf  the  bridge  naturally  excited  inquiry ;  for  the  picturesque 
■nrative  acquired  a  suitable  flavour  of  antiquity,  without 
bang  too  much  obscured  for  the  general  reader,  by  its 
snhaie  language  and  spelling ;  and  so  a  desire  was  mani- 
teted  to  teace  it  to  its  source.  Chatterton  was  ere  long 
reoognized  as  its  contributor,  on  presenting  himself  at  the 
offiee  of  the  Brutol  Journal  with  another  of  his  productions ; 
and  dien  it  was  that  the  definite  story  made  its  appear- 
ance—over  which  critics  and  antiquaries  wrangled  for 
■eariy  a  century — of  numerous  ancieAt  poems  and  other 
MSa  taken  by  the  elder  Chatterton  from  a  coffer  in  the 
■wiment  room  of  Reddiffe  church,  and  transcribed,  and 
so  resenad  from  oblivion,  by  his  son. 


Tho  dream  of  ilio  boy-poet  was  of  on  tge  devoid  of  all  tbe  sordid 
meannen  of  his  own,  and  of  a  patron  of  the  mueoa  generous  as  the 
ideal  Canynge  of  his  romance.  Living  in  this  imnginsry  world, 
he  oontinnedto  invent,  aud  ascribe  to  the  authorship  of  the  good 
priest  Thomas  Bovrley,  dramatic,  lyrical,  and  descnptive  poems, 
along  with  letters,  -fra^ents  of  Iocs!  or  general  history,  ana  other 
miscellaneous  prodaotions  ki  proae,— nearly  all  of  them  pertaining 
to  the  romance  of  Bowley  and  Master  Cauynge,  the  old  ciUzen  and 
navor  of  Bristol  With  a  persistent  coherence  to  this  ideal,  which 
he  had  formed  in  his  own  mind  while  still  a  mere  child,  Chatterton 
produced  nearly  all  tho  manrellous  literary  creations  on  which  hb 
fsine  denends.  In  tlie  interval  between  his  first-known  antique 
ballad,  the  **£linonre  and  Juga,'*  written  whUe  still  an  inmate 
of  Ck>l8ton's  Hospital,  and  his  leaving  Bristol  at  the  sge  of  seventeen, 
his  pieces-  indude  the  *'  Briatowe  lYagedy,!*  another  and  longer 
ballad  ;  his  **iEUa,  a  Traeycal  Interiude,^  as  he  atylet  it,  but  in 
reality  a  dramatic  poem  orsustained  iiower  and  cnnous  originality 
of  structure ;  his  "Ooddwyn,"  another  dramatic  poem ;  his  '*Toar- 
nament,"  "Battle  of  Hastings,"  «*Th6  Parliament  of  Sprites,*^ 
with  numerous  smaller  pieces  of  antique  verse — forming  altogether 
a  goodly  volume  of  poetry,  the  rare  merit  of  which  is  indisputable, 
wholly  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  mere  boy. 

Yet  this  only  partially  illustrates  Uie  fertility  of  his  genius. 
During  the  same  period  he  had  thrown  oif  numerous  lyrics,  and 
had  given  vent  to  his  satirical  humour  in  several  lengthened  poems, 
which,  thou£^  for  the  most  jpart  inferior  in  merit  to  his  antique 
verse,  would  ezdte  wonder  as  the  sole  productions  of  any  bov  of  hisage. 
But  tiie  authorship  even  of  those  modem  poema  was  lardy  avowed. 
The  habit  of  aecretiveneas  |pew  ere  long  into  a  love  of  myttf  ry, 
which  ultimately  proved  preiudidal  to  the  boy.  Unfortnnatdy  for 
him,  his  ingenious  romance  had  either  to  be  acknowledged  as  his 
own  creation,  and  so  4n  all  probability  be  treated  with  contempt^ 
or  it  had  to  be  sustained  by  the  manufacture  of  spurious  antiques. 
To  this  accordingly  Chatterton  resorted,  and  founa  no  diiRculty  in 
gulling  the  most  learaed  of  his  credulous  dupes  with  his  parchments. 

The  literary  labours  of  the  boy,  though  oiligentiy  pursued  at  his 
desk,  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  Jir  Lambert's 
office.  Keverthdess  such  a  mode  of  emdoyinff  any  portion  of  Ms 
time  was  peculiarly  distasteful  to  the  Bristol  attorney.  He  was 
wont  to  search  his  apprentice's  drawer,  and  to  tey  m»  any  poems 
or  other  manuscripts  that  he  could  lav  his  hands  upon  ;  so  tnat  it 
was  only  during  the  absences  of  Mr  Lambert  from  Bristol  that  he 
was  able  to  expend  his  unemployed  time  in  his  favourite  pursuits. 
But  repeated  allusiona,  both  hj  Chatterton  and  others,  seem  to 
indicate  that  such  intervals  of  freedom  were  of  finsquent  occurrence. 
Then  he  could  finish  his  average  two  houn  of  legitmiarte  office  work, 
attend  to  whatever  other  duties  devolved  upon  aim,  and  thereafter 
betake  himself  to  song  or  satire,  or  abandon  himself  to  the  romance 
of  that  antique  worid  in  which  his  deasantest  hours  were  passed. 

But  such  mtervals  of  freedom  only  tended  to  increase  his  dislike 
for  the  restraints  of  office-life  under  his  master's  e^e.  In  every 
ehanyng  mood  of  mind  he  was  prone  to  seek  relief  in  his  pen  : — 
yieldmg  at  times  to  earnest  thought,  and  giving  lyricd  form  to  ids 
reliffious  feelings  and  convictions ;  at  other  times  giving  freest  scope 
to  his  satirical  humour,  and  subjecting  all  who  came  within  its 
range  to  ridicule  or  scornful  invective ;  or  again,  lapsing  into  ro- 
msntio  reverie,  and  revelling  in  the  creations  of  his  antique  muse. 
Some  of  his  modem  poems,  such  as  the  piece  entitied  **  Resignation,'' 
are  of  great  beauty ;  and  theae,  with  the  satires,  in  which  he  took 
his  reven^  on  all  the  locd  celebrities  whose  vanity  or  meavness  had 
excited  his  ire,  are  alono  sufficient  to  fill  a  volume.  The  Catcotts, 
Burgum,  Barrett,  and  others  of  his  patrons,  figure  in  theae  satires, 
in  impradent  yet  discriminating  caricature,  along  with  mayor, 
aldermen,  biahon,  dean,  and  other  notabilities  of  Briatd.  But 
such  satiricd  sallies  were  the  mere  sportive  efiusioiis  of  tbs  boy,  in 
which  he  thoughtlessly  exposed  even  the  foibles  of  his  friends. 
Towards  Lambert  his  feelings  were  of  too  keen  a  nature  to  find 
relief  in  such  sarcasm.  "When  he  does  give  utterance  to  them,  it  is 
with  a  bitter  sense  of  one  deeply  wronged.  Doubtiess  the  abilities 
of  the  attorney's  derk  were  widely  different  from  wihst  he  had 
bargained  for ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  boy  whom  Le  had  received 
into  hia  house  was  regaiiled  by  him  with  no  more  symmthy  than  any 
transient  menid  who  drudged  for  hire.  At  length,  m  1770,  Chat- 
terton's  connexion  with  Lambert  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  dose. 
Thus  far  the  muse  had  rewarded  him  only  by  the  pleasure  of  secret 
hours  spent  in  her  service,  llie  very  appreciation  of  his  antique 
poems  by  the  few  to  whom  they  had  been  communicated  was  accom- 
panied by  an  utter  ignoring  of  any  capacity  on  the  part  of  their  red 
author ;  and  every  attempt  to  win  rec(M(nition  of  hia  merits  only  sub. 
jected  him  to  fresh  slights.  The  ambition  to  be  able  to  hold  his 
place  among  his  companions,  in  dress,  and  in  the  pastimes  suited  to 
their  age,  made  hiifi  incnaBingly  sensitive  to  his  menid  poaitiou, 
and  tempted  him  to  look  to  his  pen  for  other  returns  than  the 
pleasure- derived  from  his  romantio  dream.  Mr  Cottle  gives  an 
extract  from  a  letter  written  about  this  time,  in  which  he  curses 
the  Muses,  exclaiming,  **I  abominate  them  and  iheir  works. 
They  an  tlie  nurses  of  poverty  and  insanity." 
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Af  tlie  boy  b^gui  to  imUm  the  prtetietl  neceasitiet  of  life,  and 
indulge  in  dneme  of  feme  and  fortune  ooneeanent  on  the  recognition 
of  hie  merite,  he  reeolTed  to  attempt  the  introdnction  of  Rowley  to  the 
woild.  Aeoordingly  in  Deoemoer  1768,  while  ttill  only  entering 
on  hie  eerenteenth  year,  he  wrote  to  Dodsley,  the  London  pnbliaher, 
fitting  hie  ability  to  procnre  for  him  **  oopiee  of  several  ancient 
poema,  and  an  interlnoe,  perhaps  the  oldest  dramatio  piece  extant, 
wrote  br  one  Rowley,  a  priest  in  Bristol,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  TL  and  Edward  IV.**  To  this  letter  he  appended  the  initials 
af  his  Ufwuita  peendony  m,  Duntlmug  Bri$toli4n$tit  bot  directed  the 
answer  to  be  sent  to  the  care  of  Thomas  Chatterton,  Reddiffe  Hill, 
Bristol.  To  this,  as  well  as  to  another  letter  enclosing  aa  extract 
from  the  tragedy  of  "iBUa,"  no  aasw^  appears  to  have  been 
returned.  The  diplomacy  of  the  romancer  was  ouIt  too  charaeteristio 
ef  his  inexperience ;  though  we  have  a  hint  in  the  second  letter  of 
another  and  perhaps  more  practioal  idea  for  the  publication  of 
his  antlaue  diama.  '*  If  it  snould  not  suit  you,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  Ton  if  you  would  oaleulate  the  expense  of  printing  it,  as  I  will 
enoeavour  to  nablish  it  by  subscription  on  my  own  aooount" 

In  the  Rowley  romance,  Chatterton  pictures  the  old  poet  as  the 
ehapkin  and  confidential  fHend  of  Master  Oanynge,  mayor  of 
Bristol,  builder  of  the  church  of  8t  llary  on  Bedoliffe  HiU,  and 
patron  of  all  liberal  arts, — ^who  reioioed  in  gathering  round  him  a 
group  of  poeta,  and  making  them  tne  abarers  of  his  bounty.  Rowley 
sends  to  him  his  -versee  from  time  to  time,  erer  euro  of  some 
liberal  acknowledgment  in  return :  and  Maeter  Oanynge  suppliee 
him  with  funds  tliat  he  mar  expend  them  in  traTelling  and  collect- 
faig  manuscripts  for  his  library.  Dean  MUles,  President  of  the 
Bociety  of  Antiquaries,  and  one  of  the  most  sealons  malntainers  of 
Uie  flenutneneae  of  the  imaginary  Rowley,  deeoribee  the  old  mayor 
and  nis  literary  assoclatee  as.  a  pamllel  to  lleoenaa  with  his  tluree 
fdends,  Tiigil,  Horace,  and  Yams.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Chatterton,  eonceiring  the  idea  of  finding  armpathy  and  aid  at  the 
hutd  of  eome  modem  Oaimige,  bethought  nim  of  Horace  Walpole, 
subeequentlT  fourth  earl  of  Oriford.  Thu  patrician  Tirtuoeo  loved  to 
dally  with  the  musee,  and  had  made  art  and  letters  the  business  of 
his  life.  He  profeesed  extreme  social  liberaUsm,  and  not  only 
indulged  in  a  mediaval  renaissance  of  hie  own,  but  was  the  reputed 
author  of  the  OcutU  nf  Otranta,  a  spurious  antique  of  times  akin 
to  thoee  in  which  Chatterton  had  in  like  fashion  dellffhted  to  reveL 
From  tiie  point  of  view  of  the  inexperienced  youth,  the  idea  of 
finding  in  Walpole  the  patron  of  whom  he  dreamt  was  by  no  means 
an  extravagant  one.  He  accordingly  addrened  a  letter  to  him, 
givinfl  him  aa  account  of  the  Rowley  poems  and  other  MS3.  as 
genume  antiquea  of  tho  fifteenth  oenturv,  and  enclosing,  as  a 
specimen,  a  brief  poem  on  Richard  L — ^probably  his  Eclogue  etyled 
*^  Nygelle,*  which  extends  to  eight  etanzas.  To  this  Walpole  replied 
with  courteous  scknowledgments.  Ae  characterised  tne  verses  as 
**  wonderful  for  their  harmony  and  spirit^"  and  added,  *'  Give  me 
leave  to  ask  you  where  Rowley's  poems  are  to  be  had  f  I  should 
not  be  sorry  to  print  them ;  or  at  least  a  specimen  of  them,  if  they 
have  never  been  printed.**  The  courteey  of  his  correspondent 
tempted  the  poor  bov  to  a  more  unreserved  communication.  He 
replied,  enclosing  additional  specimens  of  antique  verse,  and  telling 
Walpole  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  and  clerk  to  an 
attorney,  but  had  a  taste  for  more  refined  studies,  and  hinted  a 
wish  tlutt  he  might  help  him  to  some  more  congenial  occupation. 
Widpole'a  manner  underwent  an  abrupt  change.  The  specimens  of 
verse  had  been  submitted  to  his  friends  Gray  and  Hason,  the  poets, 
and'pronounced  modem.  They  did  not  thereby  forfeit  the  wonder- 
ful harmony  and  spirit  which  Walpole  had  already  profeesed  to 
recognize  in  them.  But  he  now  coldly  replied,  advinng  the  bov  to 
stick  to  the  attorney's  office ;  and  **  when  he  should  have  made  m 
fortune,**  he  might  betake  himself  to  more  favourite  studies. 

Walpole  haa  been  loaded  with  more  than  hie  Just  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  poet  That  he  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  merits  of  the  wonderftil  poems  sent  to  him  by  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  and  dwelling  alone  on  the  mystification  with  which  thej 
were  palmed  on  him  as  genuine  antiques,  retU(*ned  them  to  their 
anthor  and  thought  no  more  about  them,  is  what  hundreds  would 
do  in  like  eiroumitances.  Yet  the  literary  f^aud  was  no  more  than 
he  himself  had  practised  in  his  CkutU  if  Otranio;  and  aU  the 
(kme  which  he  so  greedily  coveted  was  as  nothing,  compared  with 
what  he  might  have  made  his  own,  had  he  betriendea  the  boy, 
of  whom  he  admitted  when  too  late  *'I  do  not  believe  there 
tvar  existed  so  masterly  a  genius.** 

Chatterton  now  abandoned  the  antique  muse,  turned  his  attention 
to  periodical  litefature  and  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  exchanged 
Fkum  litrUj^a  BriaM  JourruU  for  the  Town  and  Chuniff  Magaaint 
and  other  London  periodicals.  Assuming  the  vein  ef  Junius — 
then  in  tiie  fUl  Uase  c^  his  triumph— he  turned  his  pen  against  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  the  earl  of  Bute,  and  the  princess  of  Walea.  It 
was  while  thus  busied  with  politics  and  modem  satire,  that  another 
and  very  different  production  was  penned,  which,  whether  written 
in  Jest  or  earnest,  Drought  Us  Bristol  career  abruptly  to  m  dose. 
Ha  had  just  despatched  one  of  hie  political  diaMbes  to  the 
Middkma  JmrmU,  when  he  sat  down  on  Easter  Bva  17th  April 


1770,  and  penned 

satirical  compound  of  jeat  and 


his   "Last  WiU  and  Teetament,"  a  Strang 

mated  hia 


in  which  he  intimated  1 


intention  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life  the  fdlowing  evening.  Among 
his  satirical  bequests,  such  as  his  "humility^  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
Camplin,  his  " religion **  to  Dean  Barton,  and  his  "modesty" 
along  with  his  '*  prooedy  and  grammar  **  to  Hr  Bnrg*im,  he  leavea 
"  to  Bristol  all  his  spirit  and  disinterestedness,  parcels  of  goods 
unknown  on  its  quay  aince  the  days  of  Canynge  and  Rowley.*  In 
mors  gsnnine  earnestness  hs  recalla  the  name  of  Mr  CUyfield,  a 
friend  to  whom  he  owed  intelligent  sympathy,  and  leaves  to  hlna 
"  the  sinoersst  thanks  my  gratitude  can  give, ^— adding  with  mva 
humour,  the  bequest  of  a  full  valuatlan  to  be  paid  to  Mr  Clsyneld, 
as  his  executor,  of  "whatever  any  person  may  think  the  pleasnrs 
of  reading  my  wcrics  worth."  According  to  his  foster-mother' 
account,  ue  will  was  purpoeelv  prepared  in  order  to  fridliteA  hh 
master  into  letting  him  go.  If  so,  it  had  the  desired  effen.  Lam- 
bert cancelled  his  indentures ;  his  friends  ana  acquaintance  : 

"a  bund 


him  up  a  purse ;  and  sc^  with  light  heart,  and  i 


ndle  of 


scripts  of  rare  worth  by  which  he  atiU  fondly  hoped  that  his  fortan* 
was  to  be  achieved,  he  set  forth,  at  the  age  of^seventeen,  to  plaj 
his  brief  part  as  a  man  of  letters  in  the  great  metropolia. 

Chatterton  was  already  known  to  the  readers  of  the  MiddUtm 
Journal  as  a  rival  of  Junius,  under  the  nom  ds^umt  of  Decimasi 
He  had  also  been  a  contributor  to  Hamilton*a  Town  and  Ootmfr$ 
Magaaina,  and  speedily  found  access  to  the  /WdboUsr**  Magaalma, 
another  political  miscellany  strong  for  Wilkes  and  liberty.  Hli 
contributions  were  finely  accepted ;  and  the  sanguine  yontib  flattered 
himself  that  his  position  was  already  established,  and  his  fottea 
sure.  ,He  wrote  accordingly  in  toe  most  hopeful  terms  to  hit 
mother  and  aister,  and  spent  the  first  money  received  by  h^  la 
purchssing  acceptable  gifta  for  both.  His  pnde  and  ambition  were 
amply  gratified  oy  the  promises  and  Intereeted  fUtteir  of  editon 
and  political  adventurers  ;  Wilkes  himself  had  noted  his  trsndiaat 
style,  "and  expressed  a  desire  to  know  the  author;**  and  Lord 
Mavor  Beokford  graciously  acknowledged  a  political  addreaa  of  bis. 
and  greeted  him  **a8  politely  as  a  dtisen  oould."  Bat  of  actaal 
money  his  received  but  litUe.  He  was  not  only  fhigal,  bat 
abstemious,  while  he  flattered  himself  with  dreams  oTooming 
triumphs  and  ample  recompense.  His  diligence  was  great,  aad  his 
versatility  wonderfuL  He  ooold  assume  the  ^le  of  Jaaios  sr 
Smollett,  reproduce  the  satirio  bitterness  of  ChnrehiU,  parody 
KacpherBon*8  Ossian,  or  in  gra\'er  mood  ape  the  rythmical  nicetiea 
of  Fop^  or  the  polished  grace  of  Gray  and  Collins.  He  wrote 
poUtiod  letters,  eclogues,  lyrics,  operas,  and  satires,  both  in  nroee 
and  verM.  He  played  in  all  waya  thft  versatile  mocking-urd, 
while  still  planning  the  leaumption  of  hb  antique  romance,  with 
the  hope  of  winning  therebv  not  only  fortune  but  enduring  fame. 

In  th^  month  of  June  17f  O—after  Chatterton  had  been  some  nine 
weeks  in  London— he  removed  fh>m  Shoieditch,  where  he  hadhitherto 
lodged  with  a  relative^  to  an  attio  in  Brook  Street^  Holborn.  His 
busy  pen  had  dashed  off  aon^  pasquinades,  a  burlettay  aa  oratorio^ 
satirlMl  sketches,  and  political  articles  enough  to  flU  more  than 
one  month's  msgasine.  But  for  most  of  those  the  payment  was 
delayed ;  and  now  state  prosecutions  of  the  press  rendered  letters  in 
the  Junius  vein  no  lon^r  admlnible,  and  threw  him  baek  on  the 
lighter  resources  of  his  pen.  In  Shoreditch,  as  in  his  lodging  at 
the  Bristol  attome/s,  he  had  only  shared  a  room ;  but  now,  for  the 
first  time,  in  his  new  lodging,  he  enjoyed -the  delists  of  aniater- 
rupted  solitude.  His  bed-fellow  at  Mr  Walinsley*s,  Shoi^tdi, 
noted  that  much  of  the  night  was  spent  by  him  in  writing ;  and  now 
that  all  restraint  wss'nmoved  the  dawn  frequently  found  him  still 
at  work.  Fancy  once  moro  hud  free  play ;  the  romanoo  of  his 
earlier  years  revived,  and  be  transcribed  ftom  an  imaginary  pavdi- 
ment  of  the  old  priest  Rowley-  his  "Excelente  Balaile  of  Charitie." 
This  fine  poem,  perversely  disguised  in  archaic  langutte,  he  sent  to 
the  editor  of  the  Toton  and  County  MagoMine,  and  hadit  ngected. 

The  high  hopes  of  the  sanguine  boy  had  begun  to  fade.  He  had 
not  yet  completed  his  second  month  m  London,  and  already  failnia 
and  starvation  stared  him  iii  the  face.  Mr  Cross,  a  neigbbonring^ 
apothecary  whoee  acquaintance  he  had  made,  ana  who  had  been 
fascinated  by  his  fine  conversational  powers,  dtsoeraed  ere  long  tii« 
evidence  of  the  privations  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  repeatedly 
invited  him  to  join  him  at  dinner  or  supper ;  but  he  replied  the 
proffered  hospitality.  His  landlady  also^  suspecting  his  neoeaalty, 
pressed  him  to  ehare  her  dinner,  but  in  vain.  "  She  knew,"  as  she 
afterwards  said,  "  that  he  had  not  eaten  anything  for  two  or  three 
days."  But  he  was  offended  at  her  uzgency,  and  assured  h«r  that  he 
waa  not  hungry.  Only  a  month  before,  he  had  written  to  his  sistsi 
in  the  highest  spirits,  with  talk  of  china,  silver  fius,  and  fine  sflka 
in  ston  for  them,  and  had  actually  sent  them  valued  presents  bought 
with  his  first  earnings.  But  ue  needy  political  adventureta  la 
whose  service  he  had  enlisted  changed  their  tone  when  he  bma 
to  press  for  payment  for  his  oontributions ;  and  the  aota  of  hia 
actual  reoeipte.  found  in  hie  pocket-book  after  his  death,  shows  thai 
Hamilton,  Fell,  and  other  editors  who  had  been  so  liber^  in  flattery, 
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had  paid  the  inexperieaoed  youth  at  the  rate  of  a  diilliag  i 
article,  and  iomewnat  Ims  thw  cfgjhtpenoe  each  for  hii  aoogs ; 
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jrack  wliieh  bad  been  accepted  wei  held  in  reeerre,  and  atOl  unpaid 
lor.  nie  ^fgfffwfwg  <d  a  new  month  rerealed  to  him  the  indeimite 
pnet|wm<imimt  of  their  pablieation,  and  with  it  of  the  proepect  either 
tt  pajment  or  of  ftirther  demand  for  hia  labours.  He  had 
wished,  according  to  hia  foster*mother,  to  atudy  medicine  with 
Berrett ;  and  one  of  hia  companions  specially  refers  to  the  charm 
which  fhe  practiee  of  phviio  nad  for  him.  In  his  desperati<m  he 
BOW  reverted  to  this,  ina  wrote  to  Barrett  for  such  a  letter  as  might 
hdp  him  to  an  opening  as  a  soigeon's  assistant  on  board  an  AiHoan 
trader.  He  app«ded  ^  to  Mr  Catoott  to  forward  bis  plan,  but  in 
Tsin.  The  leUers  were  written  before  the  middle  of  the  month,  and 
hseoDtiniied  to  hope  against  hope,  as  he  awaited  their  replies. 
What  these  were  we  can  only  snrmisa  On  the  24th  of  August 
1770,  he  retired  for  the  lest  time  to  his  attic  in  Brook  Street,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  poison  which  he  there  drank,  after  tearing  into 
fragments  whaterer  literary  remains  were  at  hand.  In  the  morning 
ke  was  ibund,  with  limbs  and  features  distorted  by  his  last  com* 
TuUons,  a  ghastly  corpse. 

Thus  perished  by  his  own  hand,  in  an  obscure  lodging  in  London, 
among  strangers  and  in  absolute  want,  a  youth  assuredly  without 
ids  et^ual  in  uiat  eighteenth  century.  He  was  only  seventeen  Tears 
anl  nme  months  oM  ;  yet  he  had  already  written  poema  whicn  fill 
two  ample  rolnmes,  and  which  now,  upwards  of  a  century  after  his 
dsatli,  eommand  our  admiring  wonder  for  the  rare  eridenoe  of 
milas  and  snatained  power  wMch  they  dii^ay.  The  intelligent 
Isboara  of  the  Rer.  W.  W.  Skeat  have  at  length  preeented  them  in 
a  fonn  worthy  of  their  unique  merit,  not  only  as  evidence  of  fine 
Boetio  genius,  but  as  an  unpiiralleled  example  of  youthful  preoooity 
di^kyed  Sn  spite  of  eveiy  disadvanta^  that  poverty  ana  adverse 
Iste  could  interpoee  to  prevent  its  display.  Yet  even  now  com- 
paratively few  know  what  a  rich  vein  oi  romance  and  tru«  poetry 
oca  eoneealed  under  the  antique  guise  of  the  Rowley  poems,  or  how 
ABgnlar  is  the  stud  v  which  they  involTe.  The  best  of  his  numerous 
produetiona,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  require  no  aUowanoe  to  be 
aade  for  the  immature  years  of  their  author,  when  comparing  him 
witii  the  ablest  of  his  oontemporariesL  Yet  he  was  writug  sj^ted 
sstixes  at  ten,  and  he  produced  some  of  the  fihest  of  his  antloue  verse 
bcfiare  he  was  dzteen  years  of  age.  He  pictures  Lrdgate,  tne  monk 
ef  Bnzy  St  Edmxmds,  challenging  Bpwm  to  a  trial  at  versemaking, 
sad  under  cover  of  this  ilotioo,  produces  nis  **Songe  of  ^Ua,"  a  piece 
ef  me  lyrical  beauty,  worthy  ot  comparison  with  any  antique  or 
Bodenrprodnctionofitsdaas.  Again,  mhis  ''Tragedy  of  Ooddwyn,** 
ef  which  only  a  fragment  has  been  preserved,  the  "Ode  to  liberty," 
with  which  it  abruptly  closes,  is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  bold 
imafioy  which  may  dalm  a  place  among  the  finest  martial  lyrics  in 
theJiagnago. 

Tne  ooUeotion  of  poems  in  which  such  specimens  occur  furnishes 
by  hr  tiie  most  remarkable  example  of  intellectual  precocity  in  the 
whole  history  of  letters ;  nor  is  it  the  least  among  all  the  notable 
features  which  distingidsh  the  boy's  writings,  that,  ttom  first  to 
last,  he  consistently  maintained  his  romance  of  Canynge  and 
kowley  through  all  the  diverse  scenes  of  verse  and  prose  in  whieh 
(hose  imaginary  characters  are  made  to  figure".  The  age  at  which 
ke  died,  l^fore  he  had  even  reached  manhood,  adds  to  the  tender 
]<ty  which  his  fate  awakens  even  now,  upwards  of  a  century  after 
kis  death.  Collins,  Bums,  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Byron  all  awaken 
Hrrow  over  the  premature  arreetment  of  their  genius ;  but  the 
youngest  of  them  survived  to  his  twenty -fifth  year,  while  Chatterton 
■'wsa  only  seventeen  when  he  perished  despaiUngly  in  his  miserable 
garret. 

The  dsftth  of  Chatterton  attracted  little  notice  at  the  time ;  for 
the  fow  who  then  entertained  any  appreciative  estimate  of  tiie 
BowUj  poems  regarded  him  as  their  mere  transoriber.  He  was 
interred  in  a  burying  pound  attached  to  Shoe  Lane  *Workhouse, 
in  the  pariah  of  St  Andrew's,  Holbom,  which  has<ainos  been  con- 
verted into  a  site  for  Farringdon  Market  Bnt  a  story  has  been 
eenoit  from  an  early  dat^  and  credited  by  some  tfustworUiy  in- 
veatigpitorsb  that  the  body  of  th^  poet  was  recoyered  througih  the 
interwition  of  one  of  his  London  relatives,  and  secretly  interred  by 
his  uncle»  Biohard  Phillips,  in  Bedcliffo  Chnrchyud.  There  a 
monqment  has  since  been  erected  to  his  memory,  with  the  appr<^ 
priata  inscription,  borrowed  from  his  **Vfj]l^*  and  so  supplied 
fay  the  poef  s  own  pen— *'To  the  memory  of  Thomas  Chatterton. 
Iteaderl  judge  not  If  thoa*art  a  Chrirtian,  believe  that^e  shall 
he  judged  by  a  Snperior  Power.  To  that  Power  only  is  he  now 
answerable.*  (D.  W.) 

CHAUCER,  OiorFBxr  (<^  1340-1400).  There  are  few 
fieldiof  research  in  which  antiqaarians,  from  Speght  to  Fami- 
▼aB,  have  laboured  eu  sealooaly  and  sacceeafollj  as  the  life 
of  Chaoeer.  The  secret  of  Uieir  success  has  been  that 
Cbaaoer  was  more  aotivelj  engaged  in  pnblio  affairs  than 
any  poet  of  celebrity  since  his  time,  and  has  consequently 
kfl  many  traces  in  official  records.  The  chief  biographicid 
fact  known  to  Speght  was  that  Chaucer  gaye  eridsnce  in 


a  case  tried  at  Westminster  in  1386  touching  the  right  of 
Lord  Scrope  to  bear  certain  arms,  and  then  deposed  that 
he  was  **  forty  years  old  and  upward,"  and  had  borne  arms 
for  twenty-seven  years.  A  casual  fact  of  this  sort  offered 
no  clue  to  further  inyestigation;  but  the  fact  that  Chaucer 
received  from  Edward  111  a  pension  of  twenty  marks  was 
more  suggeetive.  This  clue  was  first  energeiicaUy  followed ' 
up  by  Godwin,  the  author  of  Caleb  William*  and  Political 
Juttiee,  who  searched  diligently  through  several  records, 
chiefly  the  Patent,  Close,  and  French  RoHs,  for  other  notices 
of  Chaucer's  name,  and  succeeded  in  enriching  his  bio- 
graphy of  Chaucer,  published  in  1804,  with  various  im- 
portant particulars.  He  was  followed  by  8ir  Harris 
Nicolas,  who  made  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  Issue 
Roll^  of  the  Exchequer,  and  published  the  results  in  1843. 
Another  determined  search  through  records  which  Godwin 
and  Kioolas  had  shrunk  from  was  made  in  1873  by  Mr 
Fnmivall,  and  this  also  resulted  in  several  important  finds. 

It  is  to  Mr  Fumivall  that  we  are  indebted  for  finaUy 
settling  the  parentage  of  Chaucer.  Speght  in  the  course 
of  his  researches  had  hit  upon  the  name  of  one  Richard 
Chancer,  a  vintner,  who  died  in  ]  348,  and  made  a  bequest 
to  the  church  of  St  Maiy  Aldermary.  Merely  on  the 
ground  of  the  name,  Speght  supposed  this  to  be  tiie  father 
of  Chaucer;  but  Uny  and  I^rnrhitt^  in  the  18th  century, 
disputed  this,  and  wished  to  give  the  poet  a  higher  lineage, 
be(»use  in  the  grant  of  a  pension  made  to  him  in  41 
Edward  IIL  he  was  described  as  '*  valettus  noster."  Mr 
Fumivall  settled  thft  question  by  bringing  to  light  a  deed 
dated  1380,  in  which  Chaucer,  relinquishing  his  right  in  a 
house  belonging  to  his  father,  describ«i  himself  as  "  the 
son  of  John  Chaucer,  vintner."  By  other  docunaents  this 
John  Chaucer  is  shown  to  be  the  son  of  Speght*s  Richard. 
It  is  thus  established  that  both  the  poef s  fMber  and  hia 
grandfather  were  London  vintners.  The  precise  date  of 
his  birth  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  accepted  date  till 
lately  was  1328  The  difficulty  with  this  date  was  his 
being  described  aa  "forty  years  and  upwards"  in  1386, 
and  of  late  opinion  has  incjpied  to  1340  as  a  more  probable 
year.  Thu  is  favoured  by  the  discovery  that  tiie  poet  was 
Richard  Chaucer's  grandson  and  not  his  son,  and  fits  in 
better  with  {he  facts  than  1328.  * 

How  Chaucer  was  educated,  whether  like  ''  Fhilogenet," 
the  name  which  he  assumes  in  the  Court  of  Love^  he  was 
"  of  Cambridge  derk,"  and  how  he  was  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  court,  is  left  to  conjecture.  His  name  occurs 
in  the  household  book  of  the  wife  of  Prince  Lionel,  second 
son  of  Edward  IIL,  in  1357,  probably,  Mr  Fumivall  con- 
jectures, as  a  page.  He  bore  arms  in  Edward  m.'^ 
invasion  of  France  in  1359,  John  Chaucer  being  also  in 
the  expedition,  probably  in  connection  with  the  commis- 
sariat There  was  little  fighting  in  that  expedition,  the 
ravages  of  the  V>t>g1iah  for  several  years  before  having  left 
little  to  fight  for ;  bnt  in  the  course  of  a  disastrous  retreat, 
compelled  rather  by  hunger  than  by  martial  force,  Chaucer 
was  taken  prisoner.  In  1360  the  king  paid  .£16  for*  his 
ransom.  From  1360  to  1366  there  is  a  gap  in  the  record 
of  his  life ;  but  in  the  latter  year  his  name  occurs  in  a  list 
of  the  members  of  the  royal  household  as  one  of  thirty- 
seven  "esquires"  of  the  king,  who  were  to  receive  a 
gift  of  clothes  at  Christmas.  By  this  time  alio  he  would 
seem  to  have  been  married,  if  the  Philippa  Chaucer,  one  of 
the  demoiselles  of  Queen  Philippe,  who  in  1366  was  granted 
a  yearly  pension  of  ten  marks,  was,  as  is  moat  probable,  his 
wife  (see  the  discussion  of  the  question  in  Sir  H.  Nicolas's 
memoir).  In  1367  Chaucer  himself  received  a  pension  oi 
twenty  marks  from  the  king,  being  described  as  "  dilectus 
valettus  noster."  To  show  that  in  being  courtier  and 
schohr  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  soldier,  he  took  part  in 
another  inglorious  expedition  against  France  in  1369,  in 
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wlilch  from  the  Fabian  tactics  punned  bj  the  French  king 
there  was  little  opportunity  for  distinction  He  was  back 
in  London  towards  the  end  of  1370,  and  henceforward 
devoted  himself  to  more  peaceful  pursuits.  His  talents  for 
diplomaey  and  his  acquaintance  with  commerce  were 
recognised  by  the  erowo.  In  1372  he  was  despatched  to 
Oenoa  as  a  commissioner  to  arrange  a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  Genoese.  About  this  embassy  much  has  been 
written^  on  the  supposition  that  he  may  haye  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Petrarch  in  the  course  of  his  risit  to  Italy. 
Whether  in  recognition  of  his  serrices  or  on  other  grounds, 
he  received  on  his  return,  in  1374,  the  grant  of  a  pitcher 
of  wine  daily ;  and  soon  after,  in  further  evidence  of  th^ 
royal  favour,  he  was  (^pointed  comptroller  of  the  customs 
and  subsidy  of  wools,  skins,  and  tanned  hides  in  the  port 
of  London.  In  1376  he  was  associated  with  Sir  ^hn 
Burley  on  some  secret  service,  the  nature  and  place  of 
which  are  not  known,  and  in  1377  he  was  sent  on  the  secret 
mission  to  Flanders.  And  it  was  not  merely  in  commercial 
matters  that  the  poet  was  considered  serviceable;  in  1378, 
dfter  the  accession  of  Richard  II.,  he  was  attached  to  a 
mission  sent  into  France  to  negotiate  a  marriage  for  the 
young  king  His  fortunes  continued  steadily  to  improve  ; 
with  his  pension  of  twenty  marks  from  the  king,  £10  from 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  his  allowance  for  robes  as  one  of  the 
king's  esquires,  his  salary  as  comptroller,  his  payments  for 
occasional  services,  his  pitcher  of  wine  (commuted  in  1378 
into  an  annuity  of  twenty  marks),  and  his  wife's  pension, 
he  had  no  reason  to  complain  that  his  genius  was  n^^Iected. 
The  wonder  was  that  his  genius  was  not  smothered.  His 
employment  as  comptroller  was  not  a  sinecure';  he  was 
bound  to  write  the  rolls  of  his  office  with  his  own  hand* 
and  he  had  to  be  cpntinually  present  at  liis  office,  not 
having  the  option  of  appointing  a  deputy.  Apparently  as 
he  rose  in  the  world  be  was  allowed  to  make  an  easier 
arrangement ;  in  1382  he  was  appointed  comptroller  of  the 
petty  customs  of  the  port  of  London,  with  the  privilege  of 
appointbg  a  deputy,  and  id  1385  he  ^as  aUowed  to 
'appoint  a  deputy  for  the  other  comptroUership.  In  1386 
he  touched  the  summit  of  his  fortune,  being  returned  to 
Parliament  as  a  knight  of  the  shire  of  Kent  But  that 
was  an  unfortunate  year  for  him  ;  his  patron,  John  of 
Gaunt,  lost  his  ascendency  at  court,  and  a  commission 
which  sat  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the  preceding 
administration  superseded  Chaucer  in  hi0  two  comptroller- 
ships.  In  the  course  of  two  years  he  was  obliged  to 
transfer  his  annuities  to  another  man,  probably  selling 
them  for  a  sum  of  ready  money.  The  return  of  Lancaster 
, bo  power  in  1389  again  brightened  his  prospects;  he  was 
appointed  derk  of  fiie  king's  works,  and  four  years  after- 
wards obtai;ied  a  grant  of  an  annuity  of  £20.  How 
much  he  wanted  this  assistance  appears  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  several  times  obliged  to  apply  for  small  portions  of 
it  in  advance.  When  Bolingbroke  came  to  the  throne  in 
1399  he  gave  the  old  poet  an  additional  annuity  of  forty 
marks,  which  came  in  time  to  comfort  the  last  year  of  his 
life.  The  minutes  of  his  pension  cease  in  1400,  and, 
according  to  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  he  died  on  the 
25th  of  October  of  that  year 

These  are  the  main  facts  of  Chaucer's  life  as  brought  to 
light  by  successive  investigators,  and  they  form  a  tolerably 
complete  outline  biography,  more  complete  than  Spenser's 
or  Shakespeare's.  Thej  are  significant  facts,  throwing 
light  on  the  singularly  varied  circumstances,  aptitudes,  and 
occupations  of  the  man,  supplementing  in  a  really  sub- 
stantial way  what  may  be  gsU^hered  from  his  worka  They 
show  that  Chaucer  was  not  merely  a  poet  and  a  scholar, 
deeply  read  in  what  then  passed  for  science  and  philosophy, 
as  well  as  in  the  rich  literature  of  his  poetical  predecessors, 
but  a  soldier,  a  courtier,  a  man  of  business,  familiar  from 


the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  subsequent  rise  in  poai- 
tion  with  all  sides  of  the  life  of  his  time,  ready  to  under- 
take any  kind  of  employment  that  his  powerful  patrana 
chose  to  obtain  for  him,— comptroUership  of  customs,  secfe* 
taiyship  of  an  embassy,  diplomatic  commissionershq)^ 
guardianship  of  a  minor.  M^  Fumivall  has  also  disoovered 
that,  rather  late  in  life,  he  was  charged  with  being 
concerned  in  the  **  raptus  "  (abduction,  probably)  of  a  girl» 
which  would  show  that  he  was  willing  to  undertake  mora 
questionable  serv^es,  unless  the  "  raptus  "  was  for  his  own 
benefit  Great  caution  must  be  observed  in  trying  to  fill 
up  from  hints  in  his  poems  the  gape  in  the  documentaiy- 
facts  of  his  biography, — great  caution,  that  is,  if  we  wi^ 
to  get  at  the  truth  and  not  merely  to  speculate  for  the  sake 
of  speculating.  Antiquarian  speculators  are  usually  more 
distinguished  for  fancy  than  imagination.  They  catch  at 
hints  and  push  them  to  condnsionB  without  having 
imagination  enough  to  take  account  of  qualifying  conaidera- 
tions.  Thus  it  has  often  been  taken  for  granted  that  in 
the  description  of  the  poet  of  the  CwkUrhury  TaUt,  w» 
have  an  authentic  portrait  of  Chaucer  himself.  The  peek 
is  a  very  quiet  unobtrusive  man,  and  the  Host,  master  oC 
the  ceremonies,  suddenly  casts  his  eye  on  him,  and  aJdrwiDM 
him  in  his  bullying  way  : — 

What  man  art  thoa  f  qnod  he. 
Thou  lookeat  as  thoa  wonldst  find  an  han. 
For  «T«r  upon  the  gronnd  I  see  thee  stareu 
Approach^  near,  and  look^  merrily. 
Sow  ware  yon,  sin,  and  let  thie  man  hare  spaes. 
He  in  the  waist  is  ahapen  aa  well  aa  I ; 
This  were  a  puppet  in  aa  ann  to  embraos 
For  any  woman,  mall,  and  fair  of  Cmow 
He  seemeth  elviah  by  hie  oonntenanee^ 
For  unto  no  wight  wxk  he  dallianftei 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppoee  that  this  qiiaint,  shy  little 
figure  was  any  more  like  Chaucer  than  the  Spidator  was 
like  Addison  or  Steele.  The  aUasion  to  his  wmiat^  oomin^ 
from  the  bnily  hort.  la  evidently  joenlar,  and  the  whole 
piotnre  is  in  all  likelihood  a  hnmorous  desoru»ti6n  of  the 
opposite  of  Chaucer's  own  appearance.  We  moat  be 
particnlaily  careful  in  aooepting  literally  the  statements  d 
a  wril^Br  one  of  whosa  fitvonrite  veins  of  humour,  appear- 
ing in  every  one  of  his  works,  is  self-depreciation.  We 
should  remember  that  Chancer  wrote  for  a  lunited  andienoe,, 
all  of  whom  knew  iiim  personally,  and  for  idioae  aniuBement 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  comical  allusions  to  himaelf. 
His' jokes  were  more  of  the  nature  of  family  jokea  than  we 
are  now  accustomed  to  in  writimEs  intended  for  wide  and 
proriuBcnooB  circulation.  When  he  made  the  eagle  in  tlie^ 
iTjfKiM  <3f  Fam$  complain  of  hia  being  heavy  to  cany,  or** 
promise  to  make  him  the  bntler  of  the  gods,  or  append  to 
the  statement  that  he  lited  like  a  hermit^  the  qnalificatioa 
— ''  although  thine  abstinence  is  little,"  or  remind  him  that 
he  had  had  no  personal  esEperience  <^  love,  he  knew  that 
these  little  Jests  at  hia  own  expense  would  be  fully  appraci- 
atedbv  his  few  readers.  The  extreme  of  frivoVonscoigeetiira 
isreacmed  when  it  is  auppoeed  that  hia  wife  was  a  tennagant 
because  he  '<  cha£fo  *  women  frequently.  His  graceful  and 
chivalrous  compliments  tO  womien  are  quite  aa  frequent  as 
his  chsft  There  is,  indeed,  one  passage  in  the  Utmm  ^ 
FafM  which  is  pretty  clearly  ijitended  for  hii  wife^  thi^ 
where  the  eagle  cries  **  awake  "  to  him — 

Bight  in  the  sam^  voice  and  ^teren  (aoond) 
That  nseth  one  I  oonhU  neven  (name). 

But  if  it  had  been  anything  more  serious  than  commoBr 
place  conjugal  banter,  he  would  htfdly  have  dared  to 
circulate  it.  A  conjecture  of  an  equally  frivolout  kind  is 
that  he  was  unmarried  in  1369,  because  in  that  year  he 
spoke  of  having  suffered  for  eight  years  panga  whidi^  none 
but  one  could  heaL  The  pangs  may  have  been  matrimonial 
pangs,  or  pangs  of  poverty,  or  pureljc  imaginaiy  panga,. 
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xAinStj  becoming  in- the  poei-narrator  ;  bat  Mr  Furnivall 
n  m  cfATineed  that  the  poet's  sicknees  waa  a  real  love- 
■ebien,  and  that  he  was  not  then  married  to  the  queen^s 
demoiselle  Fhilippa  Chancer,  that  he  accoants  for  this 
lady's  name  by  snpposing  her  to  have  been  Chaucer's 


A  similar  inelasticity  of  coi\jeotaie  ai^>ear8  in  the 
grounds  on  which  certain  of  the  i^ks  commonly  attributed 
to  CSianoer  are  rejected  as  sporious.  The  TetiaiMiU  of 
Love,  the  A$tembfp  of  Ladies,  and  the  LameiUatim  of  Mary 
Magdalene  bear  no  internal  marks  of  being  Chaucer's,  and 
are  now  universally  rejected ;  but  of  late  some  commentators 
bave  adopted  a  test  of  genuineness  which  would  deprive 
OS  of  several  works  which  are  in  no  respect  unworthy  of 
Chaucer's  genius.  It  is  known  from  Chaucer's  own  state- 
ment in  t£i  undisputed  Legend  of  Good  ITomea  that  he 
tnnalated  the  Roman  de  la  Hoee,  but  Mr  Bradshaw  refuses 
to  believe  tiiat  the  extant  translation,  of  whicl^  we  have 
only  one  l&th  century  manuscript,  can  be  his,  because  its 
ihymsB  do  not  conform  to  a  rhyme-test'  which  Chaucer 
observed  in  works  which  are  undoubtedly  his.  The  extant 
Samanee  of  the  Roee  admits  the  adverbial  ly  to  rhyme 
with  the  adjectival  or  infinitival  ye^  and  it  cannot  "be 
CSiancer's  because  y  is  never  allowed  to  rhyme  with  ye  in 
the  Houte  of  Fame  and  the  Canterbury  Talee.  For  the 
time  reason — ^no  other  of  any  shadow  of  validity  has  yet 
been  adduced — ^the  Court  of  Love,  which  Mr  Swinburne 
esDs  "  that  most  beautiful  of  young  poems,**  and  the  Floteer 
and  the  Leaf,  which  Dryden  and  Hazlitt  have  praised  and 
quoted  as  a  choice  example  of  the  poet's  genius,  have  also 
been  pronounced  to  be  spurious.  We  cannot  give  up  such 
poems  unless  more  urgent  reasons  are  advanced  for  their 
eonfiKation.  They  cannot  be  set  aside  as  spnrious  so  long 
S8  Utair  variation  from  the  rhyming  rule,  which  the  com- 
mentators have  shown  much  ingenuity  in  detecting,  can  be 
explained  in  any  reasonable  way.  There  is  no  getting  over 
the  plain  question  which  every  one  asks  when  first  told  that 
they  are  not  Chaucer's.  If  they  are  not  his,  who  else 
eonld  have  written  them  f  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  name 
<tf  the  writer  of  such  works  could  have  been  utterly  un- 
known in  his  own  generation,  or  if  known  could  have  been 
by  aoddent  or  design  so  completely  suppressed  t  If  he 
deliberately  teied  to  palm  them  off  as  Chaucer's  upon  the 
tmscriberB,  wonld  not  this  rule  of  rhyme  have  been 
pieciselj  the  sort  of  mechanical  likeness  which  he  would 
have  tried  to  preserve  t  The  Court  of  Love  we  have  special 
reasons  for  declining  to  give  up.  It  might  be  argued  that, 
though  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf  bears  internal  marks  of 
being  CSiancer's,  although  its  picturesque  richness,  its  tender 
stmoephero,  and  the  soft  fall  of  its  words  are  like  lus,  yet 
it  is  easy  to  grow  the  plant  once  you  have  the  seed,  and  it 
may  be  the  work  of  an  imitate.  The  Flower  and  the 
Leaf  professes  to  be  written  by  a  lady,  and  there  may 
have  been  at  the  court  some  wonderful  lady  capable  of  it, 
although  it  passed  in  the  monkish  scriptorium  as  Chaucer's. 
But  there  is  some  external  evidence  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  Court  of  Love,  which  also  contains  traces  of 
Chaucer's  most  inimitable  quality,  his  humour.  Mr  Minto 
has  put  forward  some  minor  considerations  for  believing 
thb  to  be  Chaucer's  {Characterietice  of  English  Poets,  p 
23),  but  the  atrongest  fact  in  its  favour  is  thatithe  Court 
of  Love  waa  Imitated  by  James  I.  of  Scotland  in  the  King's 
Quhair,  and  that  in  paying  the  customaiy  compliment  to 
his  poetical  masters,  he  mentions  no  names  but  Lydgate 
and  Qower,  who  Wfre  clearly  incapable  of  writing  the 
poem,  and  Chaucer.  James's  captivity  in  England  began 
five  years  after  Chaucer's  death,  and  it  is  simply  inconceiv- 
able that  he  could  have  attributed  the  Court  of  Love  to 
Chsncar  in  ignorance,  and  without  having  heard  a  whisper 
cl  Its  real  janthorship.     If,  indeed,  thia  rhyme-test  were 


absolute,  we  should  have  to  treat  these  other  concideratioAs 
as  inexplicable  difficulties  and  submit  But  when  we 
remark  that  all  the  poems  in  which  y  ye  rhymes  occur 
are  earlier  works  of  Chaucer'p,  if  they  are  his  at  all,  beanng 
the 'touch  of  his  hand  but  wanting  the  sustained  strength 
of  his  mature  workmanahip,  and  when  we  remember  that 
the  y  ye  rhyme  was  the  common  practice  of  his  predeces- 
sors, a  very  simple  explanation  of  the  rhyme  difficulty 
becomes  apparent  Cliaacer  adhered  to  the  practice  of  his 
predecessors  till  he  felt  strong  enoagh  to  impose  upoa 
himself  a  j-estriction  of  his  own  devising. 

A.t  what  periods  of  his  life  Chaucer  wrote  Ids  poetry,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  There  are  no  manoscripta 
of  any  of  hia  works  that  can  be  referred  to  hia  own  time; 
the  earlieat  of  them  in  existence  are  not  supposed  to  hav<» 
been  written  till  several  years  after  his  death.  The  only 
one  of  lus  works  of  which  the  date  is  fixed  by  an  external 
circumstance  is  the  Book  of  the  Duchess;  if,  as  is  taken 
for  granted,  this  was  written  to  commemorate  the  death  of 
the  wife  of  hia  patron  John  of  Qaunt,  its  date  is  1 369. 
Chaucer,  if  bom  in  1340,  would  then  have  been  twenty- 
nine,  and  there  is  none  of  hia  extant  works,  except  the 
translation  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  and  the  Dre^tm 
(which  we  hold  to  be  Chaacer's,  though  its  authenticity  is 
not  worth  contending  for),  which  can  be  confidently  assigned 
to  an  earlier  period.  Philogenet,  in  the  Court  of  Love, 
professes  to  be  eighteen,  but  thb  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  concluding  tlmt  Chaucer  was  that  age  when  he  wrote 
it  The  Book  of  the  Duchess  is  certainly  not  very  mature 
work  for  a  poet  of  twenty-nine,  and  it  is  prolrable  that 
Chaucer  did  not  cultivate  Ulc  art,  as  he  certainly  did  not 
develop  the  faculty^  till  coinpan^ively  late  in  Ufe.  The 
translation  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  is  to  all  appearance 
the  earliest  of  his  surviving  compositions.  If  we  may 
judge  from  hb  evident  acquaintance  with  dry  studies^  and 
his  capacity  for  hard  business  work,  the  vintner's  son 
received  a  scholastic  training  in  the  trivium  and  qvadrivium 
which  then  formed  the  higher  education.  If  he  had  been 
nurtured  on  troubadour  love  from  his  youth  i^>.  It  Ss 
exceedingly  unlikely  that  he  would  afterwards  have  been 
able  to  apply  himself  to  less  fascinating  labours.  His 
study  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  his  old  age  for  the 
benefit  of  **  little  Lewis,  his  son,"  looks  like  a  return  such 
as  we  often  see  in  age  to  the  studies  of  youth.  Bnt^ 
indeed,  he  can  hardly  be  said  ever  to  have  lost  his  iyteresi 
in  such  studies,  for  in  his  theory  of  sound  in  the  ffouee  of 
Fame  and  his  description  of  alchemical  processes  in  the 
Canon's  Yeoman's  Prologue  he  shows  a  genuine  scholar'a 
interest  in  tbe  dry  details  of  learning.  His  knowledge  of 
the  Trouv^  and  Troubadour  poetry,  from  which  his  genius 
received  its  impulse,  probably  b4;an  with  hia  introduo- 
tion,  however  that  was  brought  about,  to  court  society. 
He  was  about  seventeen  at  the  date  of  the  first  mention  of 
his  name  as  attached  to  the  household  of  Prince  Lionel 
It  is  permissible  to  conjecture  that  he  had  French  poets  to 
beguile  his  captivity  in  France  a  few  years  afterwards. 

Professor  Ten  Brink  divides  Chaucer's  work  into  three 
periods  : — a  period  of  French  influence,  lasting  up  to 
1372-3,  the  date  of  his  visit  to  Italy ;  after  that  a  period 
of  Italian  influence,  lasting  up  to  1387,  the  supposed  date 
of  his  Bouse  of  Fame  ;  finally,  a  period  of  mature  strength 
and  originality,  in  which  he  pursued  the  bent  of  his  own 
genius.  Not  much  b  gained  by  thb  divbion  into  strict 
periods.  It  b  obvious  enough  that,  in  the  ffotue  of  Fame, 
the  'Legend  of  Good  Women,  and  the  general  plan  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  Chaucer,  strikes  out  more  unmbtakably 
a  path  for  himself,  and  exhibits  a  maturer  power,  a  more 
masterly  freedom  of  movement  than  in  hb  earlier  works, 
but  there  profitable  divbion  ends.  To  erect  a  period  of 
Ttalbn  influence,  implying  that  at  any  time  the  stimulus 
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that  Chancer  received  from  Italian  sources  was  at  all  com- 
parable to  the  stimuloB  he  receired  from  French  sources,  is 
most  misleading.  The  difference  hetween  the  Book  of  the 
Duchess  and  the  House  of  Fame,  or  between  the  Court  of 
Lave  and  Troilus  and  Cresside  is  not  to  be  explained  bj 
an  inflnz  of  Italian  influence ;  it  is  part  of  the  self-gOTerned 
development,  the  spontaneous  expansion  of  his  own  mind. 
As  he  went  on  writing,  his  powers  oontiiiined  to  expand, 
«nd  to  take  in  materials  and  suggestions  frpm  all  quarters 
open  to  him,  French,  Italian,  or  Latin.  Comparing  the 
Troilus,  the  raw  material  of  which  is  taken  from  Boccaccio^s 
FUottraio,  with  his  Romance  of  the  Rose,  we  can  trace  no 
change  in  method  or  in  spirit  fairly  attributable  to  Italian 
influence.  In  botLtranslattons  he  shows  a  bold  independence 
of  his  originals;  they  are  not  so  much  translations  as 
adaptations.  He  does  not  imbibe  the  spirit  of  Quillaume 
de  Lorris  or  Jean  de  Meun  in  the  one  and  the  spirit  of 
Boccaccio  in  the  other;  he  boldly  modifies  all  three  to 
bring  them  into  harmony  with  his  own  conceptions  of 
love's  laws,  and  in  both  his  so-called  translations  there  is 
the  same  high  spirit  of  chivalry  and  the  same  tender 
worship  snd  kindly  mockery  of  woman.  Where  he  chiefly 
shows  advance  of  strength,  apart  from  the  mere  technical 
workmanship,  is  in  his  grasp  of  character;  and  that  is  a 
clear  development  on  the  lines  of  his  earlier  conceptions 
and  not  a  new  acquisition.  His  Cresside  and  his  Pandarus 
were  not  the  Cresside  and  Pandarus  of  Boccaccio ;  they 
are  regenerated  by  him  and  developed  till  they  become 
figures  that  might  have  moved  in  his  6wn  Court  of  Love. 
He  held  the  knightly  and  "  gentle  "  character  too  high  to 
adopt  Boccaccio's  conceptions.  In  the  method  also,  Troilus 
has  a  close  affinity  wuh  Chaucer's  earlier  work  and  his 
flrst  modeU.  Troilus'  pursuit  of  Cresside  is  the  pursuit 
of  the  Rose  over  again  in  the  concrete.  The  greater 
Rubtilty  of  the  stages  is  due  to  the  increased  strength  of 
the  narrator's  faculty. 

M.  Sandras  is  in  the  main  right  as  to  the  extent  of 
Chaucer's  obligations  to  French  sources,  although  he  fails 
to  recc^nize  the  forceful  individuality  of  the  man.  Chaucer 
was  really  an  English  trouvh'C,  thoroughly  national,  English 
in  the  whole  texture  of  his  being,  but  a  trouvire.  We 
must  not  allow  our  conviction^  of  his  loyalty  to  his  own 
English  nature  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  poet 
in  the  school  of  Quillaume  de  Lorris ;  nor  on  the  other 
hand' must  we  allow  the  pecuUar  extent  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  his  predecessors  in  the  school  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  he  was  an  original  poet  M.  Sandras  is  a  special 
pleader  for  one  side  of  the  case,  and  naturally  presses 
unfairly  against  the  other.  Chaucer,  writing  in  a  different 
language  from  his  masters,  was  at  liberty  to  borrow  from 
them  more  literally  than  he  could  have  done  if  he  had 
written  in  their  language ;  but  though  M.  Sandras  proves 
with  superfluous  completeness  that  he  freely  appropriated 
from  them  not  merely  stories  and  hints  of  stories,  but 
narrative  methods,  phrases,  images,  maxims,  reflections, — 
not  only  treated  their  works  as  quarries  of  raw  material, 
but  adopted  their  architectural  plans,  and  even  made  no 
scruple  of  seizing  for  his  own  purposes  the  stones  which 
they  had  polished,  still  he  so  transmuted  the  borrowed  plans 
and  materials  that  his  works  are  original  wholes  unmis- 
takably stamped  with  his  own  individuality.  Whatever 
he  appropriated,  whether  ore  or  wn>ught  metal,  all  passed 
through  his  own  alembic,  and  his  moulds  were  his  own, 
though  shaped  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  school.  The 
very  affluence  of  Chaucer's  pages,  their  wealth  of  cofour,  of 
tender  and  humorous  incident,  of  worldly  wisdom,  is  due 
to  his  peculiar  relations  to  his  predecessors,  to  the  circum- 
stance which  enabled  him  to  lay  them  so  royally  under 
tribute.  He  was  not  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  but 
the  son  and  heir  of  a  family  which  for  goneratbns  hod  been 


accumulating  wealth.  Edward  HL's  spoliatloD  of  the 
French  was  nothing  to  Chaucer's,  and  the  poet  had  this 
advantage,  that  his  appropriations  neither  left  the  spoiled 
country  desolate  nor  corrupted  the  spoOer. 

"The  ground-work  of  literary  genius,**  Mr  Matthew 
Arnold  says,  "  is  a  work  of  synthesis  and  expositiom,  not 
of  analysis  and  discovery ;  its  gift  lies  in  the  facol^  oi 
being  happily  inspired  by  a  certain  inteUectual  and  spiritual 
atmosphere,  by  a  certain  order  of  ideas,  when  it  finds  itself 
in  them,  of  detfRng  divinely  with  these  ideas,  presenting 
them  in  the  most  effective  and  attractive  combinations — 
making  beautiful  works  with  them,  in  short.*'  The  poet's 
constructive  power  must  have  materials,  and  ideas  round 
which  materials  accumulate.  The  secret  of  the  richness 
and  enduring  character  of  Chaneer's  work  is  that  he  had  a 
fruitful  idea  ready  to  his  hand,  an  idea  which  had  been 
flowering  and  bearing  fruit  in  the  minds  of  two  centuries, 
which  had  inspired  some  later  songs  and  tales,  which,  had 
been  illustrated,  expounded,  formulated  by  every  variety 
of  native  invention  and  critical  ingenuity.  Chivalrous 
love  had  been  the  presiding  genius,  the  inspiring  spirit  of 
several  generations  of  poets  and  critics  when  Chaucer 
began  to  write.  Open  any  of  his  works,  from  the  Court  of 
Love  down  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  yon  find  that  the 
central  idea  of  it  is  to  expound  this  chivalrous  sentiment, 
either  directly  by  tracing  its  operation  or  formulating  ^ta 
laws,  or  indirectly  by  setting  it  off  dramatically  against  its 
counterpart,  the  sentiment  of  the  villain  or  churL  Gradaall/ 
as  years  grew  upon  him,  and  his  mind  assumed  more  and 
more  its  natural  attitude  of  descriptive  impartiality,  he 
became  less  a  par^izan  of  the  sentiment,  more  inclined  to 
view  it  as  one  among  the  varieties  of  human  manifestation, 
but  never  to  the  last  does  he  become  wholly  impartiaL 
Not  even  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  does  he  set  Uie  churl  on 
a  level  with  "  the  gentles."  Thoroughly  as  he  enjoyed  the 
humour  of  the  churl,  freely  as  his  mind  unbent  itaelf  to 
sympathize  with  his  unrestrained  animal  delights,  he  always 
remembers,  when  he  comes  forward  in  his  own  person,  to 
apologize  for  this  departure  from  the  restraints  of  chividry. 

The  very  opposite  of  this  is  so  often  asserted  about  the 
Canterbury  Talei  that  it  almost  has  a  paradoxical  air, 
although  nothing  can  be  more  plain  to  any  one  wbo  takes 
the  trouble  to  read  the  tales  obseirantly.  It  has  been 
said  to  be  the  crownio^  merit  of  Chaucer  that  he  ignores 
distinctions  of  caste,  and  that  his  pilgrims  associate  on 
eaual  terms.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  in  the  first 
pfaoe,  that  in  the  Prologue,  he  finds  it  necessaiy'to  apologize 
for  not  "  setting  folk  in  their  degree,"  "  as  that  they  ahoolde 
stand ; "  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  although  he  does 
not  separate  the  pilgrims  according  to  their  degrees  in  the 
procession,  yet  he  draws  a  very  clear  h'ne  of  separation 
between  them  in  the  spirit  of  their  behaviour.  At  the 
outset  of  the  pilgrimage  the  gentles  are  distinctly  so 
mentioned  as  taking  a  sort  of  corporate  action,  thoo^  in 
vain,  to  give  a  more  decorous  aspect  to  the  pilgrimage. 
When  the  Knight  tells  his  tale,  it  is  loudly  applauded  by 
the  whole  company,  but  the  poet  does  not  record  their 
verdict  indiscriminately  ;  he  is  careful  to  add,  particoladj 
by  **  the  gentles  every  one."  And  though  all  applanded 
the  tale,  the  more  vulgar  and  uproarious  spirits  were  some- 
what restive  under  its  gravity,  the  host  called  for  a  merry 
tale,  and  the  Pardoner  eagerly  stepped  forward  to  comply 
with  his  request  But  *'  the  gentles "  interposed,  and 
began  to  cry  that  they  must  have  no  ribaldry  ;  ^  tell  na," 
they  said,  "  some  moral  tale  that  we  may  learn.**  And  the 
gentles  would  have  carried  their  point  if  the  Miller,  as  the 
poet  is  most  careful  to  make  clear,  had  not  been  so  drunk 
that  he  insisted  upon  telling  a  noble  tale  that  he  k&e%  and 
would  forbear  for  no  man.  Chaucer  is  prcrfose  in  bis 
apologies  for  introducing  such  a  tale ;  it  iras  a  chnrlish 
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tale,  1m  admits,  told  m  a  ehnnisn  manner,  and  he  does  not 
wish  to  be  re^nsible  for  it 

"ETuy  gentle  wight  I  pny 
For  Ooddte  ]ar%  deemeth  not  thst  I  mj 
Of  evil  intent ;  bat  for  I  moit  nhema 
Their  teUs  all,  be  they  better  orwone^ 
Or  eU^  ialaen  some  of  taj  matter  ^ 

If  gentle  readers  do  not  like  it,  the^  may  torn  over  the 
toa£»  and  choose  another  tale ;  there  is  plenty  "of  storial 
thixig  that  toncheth  gentiUesse."  They  most  not  blame  him 
for  repeating  this  churlish  tale ;  ''the  Miller  is  a  ohnri,  ye 
know  well  this,"  and  snch  tales  are  in  his  way.  OenUe 
readers  most  not  take  it'  too  seriously  ;  **  men  should  not 
flttke  eameet  of  game  ;*  it  is,  after  aO,  only  for  their 
smuaement  that  he  thus  exhibits  to  them  the  humours  of 
the  lower  orders. 

Such  is  the  elaborate  apology  that  CSiaucer  makes  for 
tntrodaciQg  into  his  Terse  anything  inconsistent  with  the 
sentiments  of  chivalry.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  all  a 
hamoroos  pretence  ;  and  so  no  doubt  it  is,  still  it  is 
efaaiacteristic  that  the  pretence  should  be  of  so  oourtly  a 
tone.  All  through  the  Canterbury  Tales  C!hauoer  is  very 
esieful  to  remember  thst  he  was  writing  for  a  courtly 
so  lience,  studious  to  guard  against  giving  offence  to  the 
ehivalrous  mind.  He  contrives  that  the  gentles  shall  mix 
with  the  churls  without  sustaining  any  loss  of  dignity ;  they 
give  the  churls  their  company,  and  with  polite  compliance 
let  them  have  their  own  gross  will,  but  they  never  lay 
•side  the  restraints  of  their  own  order.  Every  here  aud 
there  is  some  trace  of  deference  to  them  to  show  that  their 
ribald  oompanions  have  not  wholly  forgotten  themselves, 
sad  are  only  receiving  a  satumalian  licence,  for  the  time. 
NoUiing  is  done  to  throw  any  disrespect  on  the  gentle 
order;  its  members — ^the  Knight,  the  Squire,  the  Monk,  the 
Prioress,  the  Second  Hun ;  and  the  professional  mefr— the 
lawyer,  the  Doctor,  the  Olerk — admit  no  ribaldry  into  their 
tales,  and  no  ribeJd  ^es  are  told  about  them.  The 
ribaldry  is  confined  to  the  meaner  members  of  the  company^ 
—the  Beeve,  the  Miller,  the  Fiiar  the  Summoner,  the  Wde 
of  Bath  ;  the  narrators  as  well  as  the  subjects  of  the  ribald 
tales  are  of  diurlish  and  not  of  gentle  position. 

The  Canterbwrp  TaUi  are  nally  in  their  underlying 
design  an  exposition  of  chivalrous  sentiment,  thrown  inta 
idief  by  contrast  with  its  opposite.  The  s^t  of  chivalry 
is  the  vital  air  d  all  Chancers  creations,  the  rain,  the  wind, 
and  the  sun  which  have  quickened  their  germ  and  fostered 
their  growth.  We  to  whom  the  chivalrous  spirit,  at  least 
ia  the  fantastio  developments  of  its  vigorous  medieval 
youth,  is  an  historical  tMng  are  apt  to  overlook  this.  Thero 
m  so  much  on  the  surface  of  Chaucer's  poems,  such  vivacity 
of  movement,  such  tender  play  of  feeling,  such  humour, 
wacti  delight  in  nature,  in  green  leaves  and  sweet  air,  sun- 
shine and  bird  singing,  that  few  of  us  care  to  look  beneath. 
The  open  air,  on  Sie  breezy  hillside:  or  by  the  murmuring 
brook,  seems  the  only  proper  atmosphere  for  such  a  poet 
There,  no  doubt,  with  sun  and  wind  contending  playfully 
to  divert  us  from  the  printed  pages,  there  perhaps  more 
thah  anywhere  else,  Chancer  ia  a  delightful  companion ; 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  dry-as-dust  critic  to  remind  us 
that  Chaucer's  sweet  verses  were  i  list  read  under  wholly 
diffierertt  eonditbns,  in  tapestried  chambers,  to  the  gracious 
ear  of  embroidered  lords  and  ladies.  It  was  from  such  an 
audience  that  Chaucer  received  in  a  vapour  what  he  poured 
back  in  a  flood.  This  is  the  secret  of  his  exquisite 
courtliness  of  phrase,  his  unMling  tone  of  graceful  defer- 
eoce,  his  protestations  of  ignorance  and  lade  of  cunning, 
his  tender  handling  of  woeful  love-cases,  the  gentle  play- 
fulness of  his  satire,  the  apologetic  skill  with  which  he 
introdufies  a  broader  and  more  robust  humanity  into  his 
If  you  place  yourself  within  the  circle  for  which 


the  poet  wrote,  yon  see  the  smile  play  on  sweet  lipa  aa  he 
proceeds ;  you  see  the  tear  gather  in  the  eye ;  you  see  the 
needle  laid  aaide,  aa  the  mind  of  the  fair  listener  is  trana- 
ported  to  the  poef a  flowery  mead,  or  plied  more  briakly  aa 
she  bends  over  her  work  to  conceal  her  laiighter  at  lus 
more  vulgar  adventnrea.  It  was  because  Chancer  wrote 
for  such  an  audience  that  his  picture  of  the  life  of  the  time, 
various  and  moving  aa  it  is,  is  so  incomplete  on  one  sida 
There  was  more  than  romancing  in  green  flelds  and 
Canterbniy  pil^;riming  in  the  travelled  times  in  which 
Chaucer  lived;  there  were  wars,  plaguee^  insurrections, 
much  misery  aud  discontent  But  for  the  disagreeable 
side  of  the  14th  oentury  we  must  go  to  the  writer  of  Piers 
the  Plowman ;  we  find  little  trace  of  it  in  Chaucer.  The 
outside  of  the  waUs  of  the  Garden  of  Mirth  is  painted  with 
horrible  and  squalid  figures, — Ire,  Envy,  Covetice,  Avarice, 
Felony,  YiUany,  Sorrow,  Eld.  and  Poverty;  but  no  such 
figures  are  admitted  witiiin  the  gates;  the  conderge  ia 
I&nees ;  the  chief  inmates  are  Love>  Sweetlooking,  B^ty, 
Richesse,  Largesse,  Franchise,  and  Conrtesy ;  and  MirUi 
and  Qladnees  are  the  master  and  mistress  of  Uie  ceremonies. 
All  Chancer'a  works  are  Steeped  in  the  nectar  of  the 
court;  the  perfume  of  chiv^rous  sentiment  breathes  from 
them  aU.  It  is  impossible,  aa  we  have  said,  to  determine 
strictly  the  order  of  their  composition,  though  it  is  very 
easy  to  distinguish  his  earlier  from  his  later  work.  There  .• 
is  a  passage  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women 
whidi  eettlea  the  position  of  that  poem.  The  poet  there 
pretends  to  have  an  interview  with  the  king  and  queen  of 
love,  as  he  is  out  on  a  May  morning  to  worehip  the  daisy. 
The  king  challenges  hts  worthiness  to  do  homage  to  tins 
his  own  flower,  and  upbraids  him  with  having  translated 
the  Bomanee  of  dU  Sou,  widch.  (in  its  second  part  at  least) 
is  a  heresy  against  love'a  law,  and  also  with  having  told 
the  atory  of  Creeside,  and  thrown  discredit  on  women. 
But  the  queen  of  love,  Alcestts,  speaka  up  for  the  poet  ; 
perhaps,  she  pleads,  he  was  ordered  to  do  these  translations 
and  durst  not  refuse ;  and  he  had  done  good  aervioe  by 
extending  the  praise  of  love  among  the  unlearned  folk»  ion-* 
"  He  made  the  book  that  hight  the  house  of  Fsaa 
And  eke  the  death  of  Blanch^  the  Dndiess^ 
And  the  Parliament  of  Fowlia  as  I  gneas^ 
And  all  the  love  of  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
Of  Thebte,  though  the  atory  is  knowen  Htb ; 
And  many  a  hymni  for  yonr  holy  daya 
That  highten  BaUads,  Boondela,  Yirelays." 

The  translation  of  the  Bomanee  of  the  Rose  was  probab^ 
th»  first  of  theee  works.  It  may  have  been  written  soon 
after  or  during  his  captivity  in  France,  when  he  wae  a 
youth  of  twenty,  but  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  of 
st}ie  between  it  and  the  Book  of  the  JDuchesM,  whidi  if  it 
commemorates,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  the 
death  of  the  first  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  must  have  been 
written  after  1369,  when  Chaucer  was  twenty-nine.  The 
idea  of  writing  in  the  vulgar  tongue  may  have  been 
suggested  to  him  by  the  examplo^of  Dante.  The  Mouse  of 
Fame  is  probably  later  than  the  Book  of  the  Duchess,  The 
Court  of  Love  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  above  list, 
but  it  may  be  referred  to  m  the  following  lines  of  th^ 
prologue  : — 

••  Hast  thou  not  in  a  book  lyeth  in  thy  cbest 

l*he  greats  coodneaa  of  the  Queen  AloeaCe 

That  turned  was  into  a  day^ye ) " 

Aloestis  is,  undtf  Venus,  the  lady  and  queen  of  the  Court 
of  Love.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  why  Chaucer  should  have 
kept  the  Court  of  Love  in  his  chest  The  tide  of  Puritanic 
religious  sentiment  which  was  destined  to  aweep  into 
temporary  oblivion  the  airy  structiuw  of  the  duvalric 
imagination  had  already  in  the  middle  of  Chaucer's 
life  begun  to  rise.  In  the  Court  of  Love  he  fully 
accepted   the   troubadour  notion   of  love  and   marriage, 
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BuJang  the  hiuband  tlie  natural  enem^  of  the  lover;  and 
he  may  have  had  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  taste  of 
the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  the  widow  of  the  Black  Prince,  the 
Alcestis  of  the  time,  and  put  hii  poem  out  of  sight,  only 
pleading  that  even  in  it  he  had  paid  homage  to  *'the  greats 
goodness  of  the  Queen  Alceete." 

There  ia  no  good  edition  of  Chancer,  net  even  a  good  text  The 
caalj  text  or  rather  collection  of  texts  that  the  Chaucerian  scholar 
wonld  think  of  osin^  is  the  vahiahle  parallel  ilx-text  edition,  pubUahed 
by  the  CAauodr  Bocuiy,  For  the  general  reader  one  text  is  about  aa 
good  aa  another;  there  is  little  to  choose  between  Tyrwhitt*B,  Bell's, 
and  Dr  Morris's  text  in  the  Aldiua  edition.  (W.  M.) 

OHAUDES-AIOUES,  an  old  town  of  Upper  Anvergne 
in  France,  in  the  department  of  Cantal,  17  nules  S.S.W.  of 
St  Flour.  It  b  celebrated  for  its  hot  mineral  springs, 
which  vary  in  temperatura  from  Idd**  to  177''  Fahr.,  and 
at  their  msrimnm  rank  as  the  hottest  in  France.  The 
water,  which  is  very  slightly  alkaline,  is  employed  not  only 
for  medical  purposes,  but  also  in  the  washing  of  fleeces,  the 
incubation  of  eg^gs,  and  variou  i  other  economic  applications ; 
and  it  furnishes  a  ready  rneai^  of  heating  the  houses  of 
the  town  during  winter.  In  the  2i:.t2i^^<iiate  neighbourhood 
lathe  cold  chalybeate  spring  of  Condamine.  The  warm 
springs  were  known  to  the  Bomans,  and  are  mentioned  by 
Stdoniua  Apollinaris.  The  populatioii  of  the  town  ia  about 
iMOO. 

OHAUMONT,  a  town  of  France, thecapital  of  thedepart- 
ment  of  Haute  Marne,  on  an  eminence  between  the  Mame 
9&d  the  Suize,  145  miles  S.E.  of  Paris  by  the  railway, 
which  here  crosses  a  fine  viaduct  It  lb  the  seat  of  itnbunals 
of  primary  instance  and  commerce,  is  tolerably  well  built, 
and  has  an  elegant  town-hall,  a  court-house,  a  communal 
college,  a  hospital,  a  theatre,  a  public  lU>rary,  and  a 
botanical  garden.  A  single  tower  remains  of  the  Castle  of 
Haute  FeuiUe,  which  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Champagne , 
and  thero  is  a  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Kapoleon  L  and 
finished  by  Louis  JLVIiL  The  church  of  Saint  Jean- 
Baptiste,  a  building  of  the  13th  century,  and  the  chapel  of 
the  old  college  of  the  Jesuits,  are  classed  among  the  historio 
monuments  of  France.  Coarse  woollens,  hosiery,  and 
gloves  are  manufactured  in  the  town;  and  then  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  iron  and  iron-wares  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  rise  of  Chaomont  into  importance  dates  from 
1190,  when  it  received  a  charter  from  the  counts  of 
Champagne.  In  the  13th  century  it  became  the  seat  of 
a  provost ;  and  in  the  16th  it  was  surrounded  with  -forti- 
flcatioud.  It  was  here  that  the  treaty  of  18H  was  con- 
cluded by  which  England,  Austria^  Bnssia,  and  Prussia 
formed  an  alliance  against  Napoleon.  Population  in  1872, 
8474. 

CHAUNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aisne,  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Laon,  situated  partly  on  the 
riig^t  bank  of  the  Oise  and  partly  on  an  island  at  the 
commencement  of  the  canal  of  St  Quentin.  It  has  some 
trade  in  cider,  linen  cloth,  and  hosiery,  and  is  a  dep6t  for 
coals  from  Flanders  and  gl^ss  mirrors  from  St  Qobain. 
Popglation  in  1872,  8831. 

CHAUYIN,  ^insKNS  (1640-1725),  a  celebrated  minister 
of  the  Reformed  religion,  was  bom  at  Nlmes.  At  the 
revocation  of  ^he  Edict  of  Nantes  he  retired  to  Rotterdam ; 
and  in  1695  the  elector  of  Brandenbuig  appointed  him 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Berlin,  where  he  enjoyed  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  representative  of  Cartesianism, 
and  as  a  student  of  physics.  His  principal  work  is  a 
laborious  Lexicon  ScUiomiUf  sivs  Thesaurus  FhiloaophicuSy 
which  he  published  at  Rotterdam  in  1692,  and  of  which 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition  was  printed  at  Leeuwarden  in 
1703.  He  also  wrote  Theses  de  Co^iiione  Dei,  and  started 
the  Nijuvean  Journal  des  Savants  (1694-98).,  Chauvin 
died  in  1725 


CHAUX  DE  FONDS,  a  town  of  Switxeiknd,  in  the 
canton  of  Neuch&tel,  and  ten  miles  N.W.  of  the  city  of 
that  name,  at  a  height  of  3200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  in  the  rugged  and  narrow  valley  of  the  Jura.  Rebuilt 
after  the  conflagration  of  1794,  the  town  has  a  handsome 
and  pleasant  appearance,  and  its  public  buildings  include  a 
church  with  vaulted  roof,  extensive  schools,  and  a 
theatre.  There  are  also  some  peculiar  subterranean  mills 
turned  by  a  stream  before  it  sinks  into  the  ground.  The 
principal  trade  is  the  manufacture  of  watches,  which  are 
turned  out  at  the  rate  of  150,000  annually;  but  gilding, 
enamelling,  and  carving  are  also  carried  ou,  as  well  aa  the 
manufacture  of  scientific  and  musical  instruments.  The 
watch  trade  was  introduced  in  1679,  and  U  conducted  on 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour.  Population  in 
1872,  19,930. 

CHAVES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  not  far  from  the  frontier, 
in  the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes,  on  a  plain  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tamega,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  old 
Roman  bridge  of  eighteen  arches.  -It  was  formerly  one  of 
the  principal  fortifications  in  the  country,  and  in  fact 
derives  its  present  name  from  its  forming  the  "  keys  "  or 
^  chaves  "  of  the  north.  It  has  hot  saline  springs  which 
were  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Aqua  Flavia,  In  one 
of  its  churehes  is  the  tomb  of  Alphonso  L;  and  it  gave  the 
title  of  marquis  to  Pino  de  Fonseca,  the  galkrit  supporter 
of  Dom  Miguel  Population  formerly  about  20,000,  ncTw 
4870. 

CHAZ£LLES,JKANMATHisnDK(1657-1710),a  French 
mathematician  and  engineer,  was  bom  at  Lyons  m  1657 
He  was  employed  for  some  time  by  Cassini  in  mesisuring 
the  meridian,  and  afterwards  taught  mathematics  to  the 
duke  of  Mortemar,  who  procured  him  the  preferment  of 
hydrographic  professor  for  the  galleys  of  Marseilles.  In 
1686  Chazelles  went  on  board  the  galleys  in  their  campaigns, 
and  kept  his  school  at  sea.  He  was  sent  to  the  west  coast 
in  July  1689  to  examine  the  practicability  of  so  contriving 
gallejrs  that  they  might  live  upon  the  ocean,  and  bo  employed 
to  tug  the  men-of-war  when  becalmed ;  and  having  set  sail 
with  fifteen  galleys  from  Rochefort,  he  cruised  as  far  as 
Torbay,  in  Devonshire,  and  took  part  in  t)ie  descent  upon 
Teignmouth.  On  his  return  he  published  his  observations, 
wi^  maps  of  the  coasts  and  harbours  he  had  visited. 
These  maps  were  inserted  in  the  Ifeptuns  Fran^ais, 
published  in  1692.  In  1693,  Monsieur  de  Pont-, 
chartrain,  secretary  of  state  for  the  marine,  engaged*^ 
Chacellee  to  publish  a  second  volume  of  the  J/eptwts 
Fran^u,  which  was  to  include  the  hydrography  of  the 
Mediterranean.  For  this  purpose  he  passed  through 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  EgypU  When  in  Egypt  he  measured 
the  p3rramids,  and  finding  that  the  angles  formed  by  the 
sides  of  the  largest  were  in  the  direction  of  the  feur  cardinal 
points,  he  concluded  that  this  position  must  have  been 
intended,  and  also  that  the  poles  of  the  earth  and  meridians 
had  not  deviated  since  the  erection  of  these  cclosoal  &tnio- 
tures.  Chazelles  likewise  made  a  report  of  his  voyago  in 
the  Levant,  and  another  concerning  the  position  of 
Alexandria.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Acadcm/  in 
1695,  and  died  in  1710. 

CHEDUBA,  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  citaatcd 
ten  miles  from  the  coast  of  Aracan,  between  18**  40'  and 
18''  56'  N.  lat,  and  between  93**  31'  and  93**  6^  E.  long. 
It  extends  about  20  miles  in  length  from  north  to  souths 
and  17  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  its  area  of  250  squara 
milea  supports  a  population  of  10,000.  The  channel 
between  the  island  and  the  mainland  u  navigable  fc^ 
boats,  but  not  for  largo  vessels.  The  surface  oi  the 
interior  is  richly  diversified  by  hiU  and  dale,  and  in  tbo 
southern  portion  some  of  the  heights  exceed  a  thouaaod 
feet  in  elwatiou.     There  aro  vr^rious  ic^ications  of  funaar 
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loleBiife  aetiTitji  and  along  the  eoaal  are  ^  earthy  oonea 
«omed  with  graea-flward,  from  wkldi  laitie  apriiifi  of 
randdy^wator  evnitting  bubblea  of  gas.  C<^p6r,  iron,  and 
ailrer  ore  Iultb  been  disooyered ;  but  the  ialand  is  obieflj 
noted  for  its  petroleum  wella,  the  oil  derived  from  which  is 
of  excellent  qoality,  and  ia  teteneiToIj  need  in  the  oom- 
pocition  of  paint,  aa  it  preaenrea  wood  from  the  ravagea  of 
laaeets.  Timber  ia  not  abonda^t,  but  the  gamboge  tree 
and  tile  wooddl  tree  an  fonqd  of  a  good  aixe.  Tobacco, 
dottouy  sugar-cane,  heftkp,  and  indigo  are  grown,  and  the 
ataple  article  ia  rice,  which  ia  of  anperior  quality,  and  the 
diief  article  of  export  The  inhabitanta  of  the  island  are 
oainlj  Mugha.  Cheduba  fell  to  the  Burmese  in  the  latter 
part  3f  the  last  oentory.  From  them  it  was  captured  in 
1824  by  the  British,  whose  poaaeasion  of  it  was  confirmed 
m  1826  bj  the  treaty  oondnded  with  the  Burmese  at  Tan- 
daboo. 

CHE-FOO,  or  YsH-mi,  aa  it  la  oaDed  by  the  natives, 
a  seaport  town  of  Northern  CShina,  on  the  aouthem  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Pih-chih-li,  in  the  province  of  Shan-tung  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Ti-ho^  and  about  30  miles  east  of  the  city 
of  Tang-«how-foo.  Till  recently  it  was  quite  a  small  place, 
aod  had  only  the  rank  of  an  unwalled  viltago ;  but  it  waa 
^oeen  aa  the  port  of  Tan|^chow  opened  to  foreign  trade 
in  1858  by  the  treaty  of  ^n-tsin,  and  it  is  now  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Tan-tai,  or  intendant  of  a  circuit,  the  centre  of  a 
gradually-increasing  oommeroe,  and  the  seat-  of  a  British 
consulate,  a  C9iinese  custom-house,  and  a  considenibleforeign 
settlement.  The  naAive  town  ia  yearly  extending^  and 
though  most  itf  the  inbabitanto  are  amall  shop-keepers  and 
coolieB  of  the  lowest  daas,  the  houses  are  for  the  meet  part 
well  and  solidly  built  of  atona  The  foreign  settlement 
occupies  jk  position  between  the  native  town  and  the  sea, 
iriiich  neither  affrards  a  convenient  access  for  shipping  nor 
allows  space  for  any  great  extension  of  area.  Its  growth, 
however,  has  hitherto  been  steady  and  rapid.  Various 
streets  have  been  laid  out,  a  large  hotel  erected  for  the 
reception  of  the  visi^rs  who  resort  to  the  place  ^  a 
sanitarium  in  summer,  and  the  religious  wanta  of  the 
community  supplied  by  a  Roman  Catholic  and  aPtotestant 
dinreh.  Though  the  harbour  is  deep  aUd  extensive,  and 
possessed  of  exceDent  anchorage,  large  vessels  have  to  be 
moored  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  The 
foreign  trade  u  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  English  and 
Americans,  the  Germans  and  the  Siamese  ranking  next  in 
importance.  In  1872  there  entered  the  port  233  British 
Teasels,  with  a  tonnage  of  97,239  tons  and  ^sargoes  valued 
at  £144,887 ;  while  in  the  same  year  the  ships  of  all  other 
oationalitias  numbered  348,  with  a  tonnage  of  149,197  tons 
and  a  value  of  £1 77,1 68.  The  imports  are  mainly  woollen 
tod  cotton  goods,  iron,  and  opium ;  aad  the  exports  inchide 
bean-cake,  bean-oil,  and  peas,  raw  ailk,  and  straw-braid 
manufactured  by. the  peasants  of  Lai-chow-foo,  walnuts 
irom  Tsing-chow-foo,  a  coarse  kind  of  vermicelli,  vegetables, 
and  dried  friiii  A  certain  amount  of  trade  ii  carried  on 
with  the  Bussian  settlements  of  Manchuria,  in  which  the 
edible  searweed  gathered  in  the  ahaUows  of  the  coast 
■re  exchanged  for  piece  goods,  liqueon,  and  sundries  from 
Cbtna. 

CHEESE^  a  solidified  preparation  from  milk,  the 
ttsential  oonstitaeat  of  which  is  the  proteinous  or  nitro- 
genous Bubstanocr  eatein.  All  cheese  contaii^  in  addition 
eome  proportion  of  fatty  matter  or  butter,  and  in  the  more 
valuable  varietiea,  the  butter  present  is  often  greater  in 
amount  than  the  casein.'  Cheese  being  thus  a  compound 
•abstance  of  no  definite  chemical  compibsition  is  found  in 
eomm^x»  of  many  different  varieties  and  qualities ;  and 
'  «uch  qualitiea  an  generally  recognized  by  the  names  of  .the 
localities  In  whMi  they  are  manufactured.  The  principal 
distinctions  arise  from  differences « in  thb  composition  and 
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condition  of  the  milk  operated  upon,  from  variaftiona  in 
the  method  of  preparation  and  curing,  and  from  the  tisa 
of  the  milk  of  other  animals  besides  the  cow,  as,  for  example, 
the  goat  and  the  ewe,  from  the  milk  of  both  of  which 
cheese  ii  manufactured  on  a  commercial  scalei 

The  quality  and  the  composition  of  the  milk  operated 
on  are  of  prime  importance  in  cheese-making.  Not  only 
does  this  substance  vaiy  widely  in  richness  and  flavour 
owing  to  the  breed,  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the" 
state  of  the  health  of  the  animal  yielding  it,  and  many 
other  circumstances ;  but  in  cheese-making  the  differences 
are  still  further  increased,  in  some  cases  by  adding  cream 
to  it,  and  in  others  by  using  it  as  skim-milk  or  milk  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  its^at  Taking  as  a  standard  the  ordinary 
sweet  milk  of  cows,  the  following  analyses  (No,  1  given 
on  the  authority  of  Dr  Parkes,  and  Na  2  by  Dr  Yoelcke^) 
may  be  taken  to  represent  its  average  composition  .* — 

Compoaieioa  lfo.L  Ko  >. 

Water  .' 8«7  86-W 

Batter ^....  8*7  8M 

Cftwin 40  8-47 

Milk  Sugar 6-0  611 

Mineral  matter .  0'6  *78 

The  object  of  the  cheese-maker  is  to  obtain  in  a  solid 
fofm  aa  large  a  proportion  aa  possible  of  the  casein  and 
butter  contained  in  the  milk  dealt  with.  The  pov«ty  in 
these  constituents  of  the  whey  or  liquid  matter  separated 
in  the  process  of  making  cheese  ii  therefore,  to  some  extent, 
a  measure  of  the  success  of  the  operation.  The  average 
composition  of  the  whey  drained  off  may  be  thus  stated : — 

Water 9205 

Butter •24 

Caaeiii -81 

Milk  Sugar  and  Lftotio  Acid  6-27 

Mineral  matter TB 

Milk,  as  is  well  known,  if  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time,  beioomes  thick,  and  is  then  separable  into  two  portions — 
a  solid  white  curd,  and  a  greenish  liquid  whey.  Such  a 
coagulation  and  separation  is  essential  in  the  making  of 
cheese ;  but  only  to  a  small  extent,  in  Holland  and  some 
other  localities,  is  the  natural  acid  coagulation  taken 
advantage  of.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  solid  con 
stituents  of  milk  are  held  in  solution  by  an  alkaline 
substance,  and  that  coagulation  ia  the  result  of  the  neutra- 
lisation of  the  alkali  by  the  development  within  the  fiuid 
of  lactic  acid,  as  in  the  case  of  sour  milk,  or  by  the  addition 
of  an  acid  substance  as  ii  someCimes  the  practice ;  but  thia 
theory  does  not  satisfactorily  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
of  coagulation.  Acid  substances,  however,  do  readily  curdle 
cheese,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  tartaric  acid,  vinegar,  and 
cream  of  tartar  have  all  been  employed  to  produce  coe^gula- 
tion  for  cheese-making.  The  curding  is  also,  ii  practice, 
produced  by  the  action  of  such  substances  as  the  juice  of 
figs,  and  decoctions  of  thistle  tops,  artichoke  flowers,  the 
butter-wort,  and  other  plants.  But  the  substance  used 
uniformly  in  Qreat  Britain,  and  in  all  great  cheese-producing 
districts,  is  rennet,  a  preparation  of  the  fourth  or  digesting 
stomach  of  the,  sucUing  calf.  Bennet  is  prepai^ed  by 
cutting  up  the  membrane  in  strips,  salting,  smoking,  and 
sometimes  treating  it  with  spices  and  aromatics.  The 
influence  of  rennet  is  due  to  the  fact  of  its  exciting  a  kind 
of  fermentative  action  ;t  but  that  it  thereby  changes  the 
sugar  of  milk  (lactin)  into  lactic  acid,  and  so  cosgulates 
the  casein,  has  been  denied  by  Dr  Yoeleker,  who  holds  its 
action  to  ba^  "  n<t  peneris,  and  as  yet  only  known  by  its 
effects." 

In  the  practice  of  cheese- making  it  is  found  necessary, 
in  order  to  hasten  the  coagulating  action  of  rennet,  and  to 
produce  a  curd  of  sufficient  hardness,  to  heat  the  milk  to  a 
temperature  which  varies  from  72''  to  85**  or  90?  Fahr.  The 
lower  temperature,  it  is  found,  yields  a  soft  cheese,  retaining 
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muca  whey  aud  ripeuing  soon ;  while  the  increased  heat 
produces  a  firm  curd  and  a  sob'd  slow-ripening  cheese. 
After  due  coagulation  the  curd  is  broken,  and  by  a  variety 
of  manipulative  processes  as  much  as  ppsaible  of  the  whey  is 
drained  away,  and  the  curd  is  reduced  to  comparatively  dry 
crumbly  fragments.  At  this  stage,  sometimes,  but  not 
frequently,  the  curd  is  salted ;  it  is  then  collected  into  a 
xlean  cheese-doth,  placed  in  a  cheese  vat  of  the  form  and 
size  of  the  cheese  to  be  made,  and  submitted  to  pressure  in 
the  cheese  press.  While  in  the  press  it  is  frequently 
turned,  a  good  deal  of  whey  meantime  continuing  to  einide ; 
and  it  is  found  that  the  amount  of  pressure  has  much 
influence  on  the  solidity  and  rate  of  ripening  of  the  cheese. 
As  soon  as  a  sufficient  skin  has  formed  on  the  cheese  to 
preserve  its  shape,  it  is  removed  from  the  press  and  salted 
by  repeated  rubbings  of  salt  over  its  surface.  The  cheese 
IB  then  put  aside  in  a  clean,  cool,  airy  situation  for 
ripening,  a  process  which  takes  a  variable  period  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  cheese,  its  method  of  preparation,  and 
other  circumstances. 

The  ripening  of  cheese  is  tne  result  of  a  slow  process  of 
decay  caused  by  a  spontaneous  fermentative  action.  In 
hard,  solid,  poor  cheeses  it  acts  veiy  slowly,  while  in  those 
whidi  contain  butter  in  large  proportions  its  action  is  very 
energetic,  and  they  cannot  be  preserved  for  any  considerable 
period.  Cheese  when  newly  made  has  an  acid  reaction, 
but  by  degrees  from  without  inwards  the  acid  reaction 
becomes  less  apparent,  and  the  cheese  ripeas.  A  portion 
of  the  casein  suffers  decomposition,  evolvmg  ammonia  and 
ammoniacal  bases  which  neutralize  the  acid  of  the  cheese. 
In  a  similar  way  the  fat  is  partly  decomposed,  and  the 
resulting  fatty  acids  also  combine  with  the  ammonia  evolved 
by  the  casein.  When  this  action  is  allowed  to  proceed  too 
far  the  cheese  becomes  alkaline,  putrefactive  decay  ensues, 
free  ammonia  is  evolved,  an  offensive  odour  is  produced, 
and  sometimes  even  poisonous  compounds  are  formed.  A 
satisfactory  indication  of  ripening  found  in  Stilton  and 
other  rich  cheeses  is  the  appearance  of  a  green  mould, 
streaked  throughout  the  mass,  produced  by  the  fungus 
Aspergillus  glavcui,  A  red  mould  also  develops  from 
Sporendonema  Ccuei,  and  when  the  ripening  becomes 
advanced  the  cheese-mite,  Acanis  domeaticu^^  is  produced 
with  great  rapidity  in  inconceivable  numbers. 

In  England  the  milk  of  cows  only  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese.  Excluding  the  so-called  cream  cheeses — 
a  preparation  of  a  soft  buttery  consistence  made  from 
cream  gently  pressed,  which  must  be  used  new  and  fresh, 
— British  cheese  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: — Ist, 
that  made  with  whole  milk  plus  cream ;  2d,  that  made  with 
whole  milk ;  and  3d,  that  made  with  milk  minus  cream,  or 
skim-milk.  Stilton  and  double  Gloucester  belong  to  the 
first  class,  being  made  of  morning  milk  to  which  the  cream  of 
the  previous  evening's  milking  is  added.  Whole  milk  cheese^ 
are  represented  by  single  Qbucester,  Cheshire,  Cheddar, 
and  Dunlop ;  and  the  ordinary  country  cheese  used  by  the 
labouring  classes  represents  the  third  class.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  understood  that  all  gradations  in  richness  are  met 
with  in  cheese,  as  ceen  by  the  table  below,  and  that  quality 
depends  on  other  circumstances  besides  proportion  of 
butter.  Of  foreign  cheese  imported  into  Great  Britain,  the 
most  important  in  point  of  quantity  and  value  is  American ; 
and  since  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  of  cheese- 
making  in  the  United  States,  this  has  greatly  improved  in 
quality  and  become  an  important  and  extensive  article  of 
commerce.  A  large  quantity  of  cheese,  both  fat  and  poor, 
is  also  made  and  exported  from  Holland.  Parmesan  cheese 
and  Gruy^€  cheese,  which  are  highly  relished  on  account  of 
their  flavour,  are  skim-miJk  products,  the  former  being 
•oloured  and  artificially  flavoured  with  saffron.  The 
•tlebrated  French  Roquefort    cheese  is  made  from  ewe's 


milk,  and  matured  in  tlie  caves  of  Roquefort,  where  % 
uniform  low  temperature  is  found  throughout  the  year.. 
The  accompanying  table,  compiled  from  various  sources, 
gives  the  average  composition  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
cheese  at  present  known  in  commerce  :  — 
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Stilton    

ChMhlre 

Cheddar  

Doable  Gloacester 

Single  Gloacester  

Wiltrfiire: 

Dunlop    -. 

Ordinary  Skim-milk 

American 

Dutch  (Gouda)  

Camemoert 

Pannesan    , 

Gruy^   „ , 

Brie 

Roquefort    

Neofch&tel  (Cream  Cheeee) 


20-27 
82*69 
80-32 
38-41 
8e-50' 
89-22 
88-46 
89-48 
27-29 
86-10 
61-94 
27-56 
40-00 
46-25^ 

84 -es* 

86-58 


Cas«lo. 


83*45 
26-06 
28*18 
27-75 
25-75 
84-22 
25-87 
80-87 
26-87 
29-48 
l%-90 
44-08 
81-50 
18-48 
26-52 
8-00 


43^8 

82-61 

86-68 

82-69 

28-75 

19-26 

81-86 

27-08 

85-41 

27-54 

21-05 

15-95 

24-0 

2578 

80-14 

40-71 


MUk- 
Suc«r. 


A*h  I 


4-53 
1-66 
2*23 
4-68 
2-28 

0-22 
6-21 
6-94 
4-40 
6-69 
1-6 
4-94 
8-72 
16-80 


2-20 
4*81 

4-ai 

3 -92 
4-82 
6  02 
8-81 
2-90 
5-22 

4*71 
6-72 
8-00 
6-61 
6-67 
0-si 


As  an  article  of  food  cheese  is  used  in  a  double  capacity. 
Rich  cheese  in  an  advanced  stage  of  ripeness  is  eaten  in 
small  quantities  partly  'on  account  of  its  piquancy,  and 
partly  also  as  a  digestive  stimulant.  Skim-milk  cheese,  and 
all  the  varieties  poor  in  fat,  again,  are  valuable  articles  of 
food  on  account  of  their  high  percentage  of  nitrogenous 
matter,  and  the  cheaper  qualities  are,  on  this  account, 
extensively  consumed  among  the  classes  by  whom  other 
animal  food  is  not  usually  obtainable.  As  an  article  of 
ordinary  diet,  cheese  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  hk^d  of  digestion ;  and  especially  when  it  is  toasted, 
as  is  frequently  the  practice,  it  really  is,  as  haa  been 
observed,  '  about  as  digestible  as  leather.^  According  to 
Dr  Prankland's  experiments,  the  maximum  amount  of  forc^ 
produced  by  the  complete  dxidatioir  of  I  lb  of  Cheshire 
cheese  within  the  human  bo4y  is  270^  foot-tons. 

The  imports  of  cheese  into  Qre^t  Britain  during  the  year 
1875  amounted  to  1,626,413  cwt,  of  an  estimated  value 
of  £4,705,229 ;  of  this  quantity  about  one-half  was  imported 
from  the  (Jnited  States  and  one-fourth  came  from  Holland. 
Of  course  the  imports  only  represent  a  small  proportion  of 
the  total  quantity  consumed. 

CHEETAH,  or  Hunting  Licopaed  (Gueparda  Juhaia\ 
a  Carnivorous  Mammal  belonging  to  the  family  Felidcg,  but 
exhibitingiin  form  and  habits  such  a  mixture  of  feline  and 
canine  characteristics  as  have  led  naturalists  to  regard  it  aa 
a  transition  form  between  the  cat  and  dog  groups.  Unlike 
the  typical  Felidcs,  its  head  is  short  and  round,  its  lege 
elongate  and  slender,  and  the  flesh  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw 
thin  and  longitudinally  compressed.  Its  claxrs,  being 
only  partially  retractile,  get  blunted  by  exposure  t^ 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  so  are  less  adapted  to  the 
purely  feline  mode  of  capturing  prey.  The  cheetah  attatna 
a  length  of  3  to  4  feet,  is  of  a  pale  fulvous  colour,  marked 
with  numerous  spots  of  a  deep  black  on  the  upper  surface 
and  sides,  and  is  nearly  white  beneath.  The  fur  is  some- 
what crisp,  altogether  lacking  the  sleekness  which  chaiao- 
terizes  the  fur  of  the  typical  cats.  Its  tail  is  long  and  some- 
what bushy  at  the  extremity.  In  confiuement  it  soon  becomes 
fond  of  those  who  are  kind  to  It,  and  gives  evidence  of  ita 
attachment  in  an  open,  dog-like  manner.  According  to 
Mr  Bennet  (Towev  Menageries)  "the  character  of  the 
cheetah  seems  to  be  entirely  free  from  that  aly  aud 
suspicious  feeling  of  mistrust  which  is  so  strikingly  visible 
in  the  manner  and  actions  of  all  the  cats,  and  which  renders 
them  so  little  susceptible  of  real  or  lasting'  attachment;'* 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  same  writer  that  the  cheetalk 
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might  be  thorooglily  dumftticated  and  ''rendered  nearly 
at  iamQiar  and  faithful  as  the  dog  himself."  The  cheetah 
B  found  throughout  Africa  and  Southern  Aaia,  and  has 
been  employed  for  centuries  in  India  and  Persia  in  hunting 
antelopes  and  other  ruminant  game.  According  to  Sir  W. 
Jones  this  mode  of  hunting  originated  with  Hoahing,  king 
of  Persia,  869  B.a,  and  afterwards  became  ao  popular  that 
certain  of  the  Mongol  emperors  were  in  the  ha3>it  of  l>eing 
aocompenLad  in'  their  sporting  expeditions  by  a  thousand 
hnoting  leopards.  In  prosecuting  this  sport  at  the  present 
day  the  cheetah  is  conveyed  to  the  field  in  a  low  car  with- 
o«:  aides,  hooded  and  chained  like  hnntiog-birda  in  Europe 
in  the  days  of  falconry.  When  a  herd  of  deer  or  antelopen 
is  wen,  the  car,  which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  th« 
ordinary  vehicles  used  by  the  peasants,  is  usually  brought 
within  200  yards  of  the  game  before  the  latter  takes  alarm  ; 
the  cheetah  is  then  let  loose  and  the  Lood  removed  from 
its  eyes.  Ko  sooner  does  it  see  the  herd,  than  dropping 
from  the  car  on  the  side  remote  from  its  prey,  it  approaches 
stealthily,  making  use  of  whatever  means  of  concealment 
the  nature  of  the  ground  permits,  until  observed,  when 
making  a  few  gigantic  bounds,  it  generally  arrives  in  the 
midst  of  the  herd  and  brings  down  its  victim  with  a  stroke 
of  its  paw.  The  sportsman  then  approaches,  draws  off 
t  bowl  of  the  ruminant's  blood,  and  puts  it  before  the 
cheetah,  which  is  again  hooded  and  led  back  to  the  car. 
Should  it  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  herd  in  the  first 
lew  bounds,  it  makes  no  further  effort  to  pursue,  but 
ratires  seemingly  dispirited  to  the  car.  In  Africa  the 
cheetah  ia  only  valued  for  its  skin,  which  ia  worn  by  chiefs 
and  other  people  of  rank.  It  forma  %n  article  of  export 
from  Senegal 

CHC&K,  Sib  Johk  (1514-11^57),  was  bom  of  good 
Ihmfly  at  Cambridge,  and  was  educated  at  St  John's 
College.  Hia  learning  gained  him  the  position  of  king's 
scholar,  and  in  1540  he  was  di-xicn  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Qrsek  then  instituted  by  Henry  YUI>  Together  with  Sir 
Thomaa  Smith  he  h^  tlie  honour  of  Naing  one  of  the  first 
who  revived  the  knowledge  of  that  language  in  England. 
He  specially  interested  himself  in  its  proifn^sciation  ;  and 
be  finally  carried  hia  point,  through  hia  popularity  with  the 
students,  notwithstanding  the  strunuous  opposition  of  thai 
ehaneellor.  Bishop  Qardiner.  Among  Uiose  wbnra  he 
taught  were  William  Cecil  and  Boger  Aaeham,  the  latter 
of  whom,  in  hia  Schoolmaster,  gave  him  the  highest  praise 
both  for  scholarship  and  character.  About  1544  he  was 
appointed  tutor  to  Prince  Edward,  and  on  tha  accession  of 
his  pupil  to  the  throne  he  received  several  eonaiderable 
grants,  and,  among^  other  hononra,  rose  to  t^ie  position  of 
eeeretary  of  state.  Unfortunately  for  him^f  he  followed 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  acted  as  secretary  to 
Lady  Jane  Qrey  during  her  nliie  days'  nominal  reign.  In 
eoosequence  Kary  threw  him  into  the  Tower,  and  confiscated 
his  wealth.  In  September  1554  he  obtained  his  liberty, 
with  leave  to  travel  abroad.  He  visited  Italy,  gave  lectures 
on  Ckeek  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  was  forced  to  support 
himself  by  teaching  that  language  at  Strasburg.  In  1556 
he  was  lured  to  Bruasela  by  a  message  that  his  wife  was  in 
that  town,  and,  on  his  way  thither,  was  seized  by  order  of 
Philip  of  Spain,  and  again  brought  to  the  Tower.  He  was 
bunediately  visited  by  two  Catholic  priests,  who  failed  to 
eonvert  him  till  he  was  informed  that  he  must  recant  or  be 
burned.  Upon  this  he  yielded,  and  made  two  public 
neentationa.  He  did  not  long  survive  his  disgrace,  and  in 
September  1557  he  died  in  London.  Perhaps  the  most 
tateresting  of  Choke's  workd^is  the  HuH  of  Sedition  (1549), 
whidi  gives  adrice  to  the  people  who  had  risen  in  rebellion 
Bnder  Ket.  To  seek  equality,  he  argues,  is  to  make  all 
poor ;  and,  besides,  '*  riches  and  inheritance  bo  Qod's 
pcovidenoe.  i>nd  f;iven  to  whom  of  His  wisdom  He  thinketh 


good."  He  also  wrote  Latin  translutiona  of  some  of  St 
Chrysostom's  homilies  ;  De  Obitu  Martini  Buceri  (1551)  ; 
De  Fronunciatione  Grcecat  Lingvas^  1555);  De  Super- 
ititione,  presented  to  King  Henry  VIII. ;  translation  of  Leo 
De  Apparatu  BelJico ;  Carmen  Beroicum,  avt  Spitapkivm- 
in  Antonium  Deneium,     See  Life  by  Strype. 

CHELMSFORD,  the  county-town  of  Essex,  in  England, 
29  mUes  N.N.£.-of  London,  with  which  it  ia  connected 
by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley 
on  the  Chelmer,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Cann,  and  has 
commnnioation  by  the  river  with  Maldon  and  the  sea,  1 1 
miles  to  the  east  The  Cann  is  crossed  by  tito  bridges, 
one  of  stone  and  the  other  of  cast-iron  ;  and  there  is  also 
a  bridge  over  each  of  the  two  bYanches  into  which  the 
Chelmer  ia  divided  at  this  pert  of  its  course.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  island  enclosed  by  this  bifurcation 
are  the  worka  of  the  gaa  company,  and  the  wharves  for 
the  barges  on  the  river.  Besides  the  paricJi  church  of 
St  Mary,  an  ancient  and  elegant  edifice,  rebuilt  in  14 2d 
and  again  in  1800,  th»  town  has  seven  diurches  and 
chapels  belonging  to  different  denominations,  a  gi-ammar 
school  founded  by  Edward  YL,  an  endowed  charity 
school,  a  mechanica'  institute,  a  muaeum,  and  a  library 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  county  assizes  and  quarter  sessions 
and  has  an  elegant  and  commodious  shire  hall  Its  corn 
and  cattle  markets  are  among  the  largeat  in  the  county ; 
for  the  former  a  fine  exchange  waa  provided  in  1856  at 
a  coat  of  £10,000,  and  a  similar  sum  is  being  expended 
on  an  enclosure  for  the  latter.  In  tlie  centre  of  the 
square  in  which  the  corn-exchange  ia  situated  there  stands 
a  bronxe  statue,  by  Bailey,  of  Lord  Chief-Justice  Tindal, 
who  waa  a  native  of  the  parisL  There  are  com  mills, 
tanneries,  and  a  brewery  in  the  town^  but  most  of  th^ 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture  or  the  trades  im- 
mediately connected  with  it  About  a  mil6  to  the  north 
is  aituated  the  county  jail  at  Springfield  Hill,  and  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles  to  the  south  ia  the  racecourse, 
with  a  grand  stand  erected  in  1863.  The  town,  not  being 
a  corporation,  is  under  tbe  government  of  a  local  board,  and 
within  the  limits  of  that  jurisdiction  it  had  9318  inhabi- 
tants in  1872. 

Chelmsford  lies  but  a  short  distance  from  the  site  of 
the  Boman  colony  of  C»saromagus,  nanally  identified  with 
Writtle.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  manor  was 
held  by  the  bishopa  of  London  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
L  the  town  was  indebt^  for  its  bridge  over  the  Cann  to 
Bishop  Maurice.  After  this  improvement  it  rapidly 
increaaed  in  prosperity,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
it  sent  four  representatives  to  the  council  at  Westminster. 
Of  the  Dominican  convent  founded  in  the  town  at  an  early 
period  there  are  no  remains ;  but  a  chronicle  composed  by 
friar  Langford  is  still  extant 

CHELSEA,  formerly  a  village  about  two  milea  west 
of  London,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  but  now^ 
an  integral  part  of  the  great  metropolis.  It  gives  its 
name  to  a  parish  and  a  parliamentary  borough,  the  forme: 
with  71,089  inhabitants,  and  the  latter,  which  includea 
Fulham,  Hammersmith,  Kensington,  and  part  of  WiUesden, 
with  268,050,  at  the  jjensus  of  1871.  It  is  connected 
with  the  district  of  Battersea  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
by  three  bridges,  known  respectively  as  Battersea,  Albert, 
and  Chelsea  suspension  bridges.  ,  Like  many  of  the 
suburban  villages  of  London,  it  has  an  interesting  history 
of  its  own.  In  785  it  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of 
Cealscythe  as  the  seat  of  an  ecclesiastical  synod ;  and  in 
Domesday  Book  it  appears  as  Cercehede  or  Chelched.  The 
name  was  still  written  Chelchith  in  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  had  a  house  in  the  village,  but  it  began  to 
assume  the  form  of  Chelsey  in  the  16th  century.  The 
manor  was  bestowed  by  Henry  VIIL  on  Catharine  Parr, 
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•nd  it  ftftarwardB  passed  raooeMtrely  into  the  ponenion  of 
the  duke  of  Korthamberland,  Lord  CSieyne,  and  Sir  Hans 
81oana  It  was  at  Ohelsea  that  Sir  John  Danvers  in- 
troduced the  Italian  style  of  ganiening,  which  was  so 
greatly  admired  by  Bacon  and  soon  after  became  prevalent 
in  England ;  and  here  in  our  own  day  were  the  gardens  of 
the  English  botanist  William  Oortis,  arranged  according  to 
the  Ttin'^Mm  gygtem.  Daring  the  18th  century  the  village 
was  the  residence  of  many  of  the  most  famoos  men  of  the 
period.  Atterbnry,  Swift,  and  Arbnthnot  lived  in  Chnrch- 
lane ;  Ga j,  Smollett,  and  Stei^  were  for  a  time  inmates  of 
Monmoath  House;  and  Ooont  Zinzendorf  established  a 
Moravian  society  at  Lindsay  House.  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
reddence  was  extant  till  1810 ;  and  till  1824  the  bishops 
of  Winchester  had  a  palace  at  the  end  of  Oheyne  Walk,  a 
fine  promenade  AytAn<iing  along  the  river  and  now  fronted 
by  part  of  the  Thames  embankment,  which  has  greatly  im- 
proved its  appearance.  The  house  and  grounds  of  the  earl 
of  iftAiiAlftgli  were  1^  favourite  resort  from  1742  till  1803 ; 
and  Cremome^  which  was  built  by  the  eail  of  Huntingdon, 
father  of  Steele's  '*  Aspasia,*'  is  still  a  place  of  popular 
amusement  The  old  church  and  churchyard  contain  the 
tombs  of  Sir  Thomas  More^  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Gtoorge 
Herbert* B  mother,  Thomas  Shadwell,  Woodfall  the  printer 
of  Junius,  and  other  persons  of  celebrity.  Of  greater 
importance  than  any  of  the  buildings  already  mentioned  is 
the  great  Chelsea  Hospital  for  invalid  soldiers,  built  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  (1682-1690),  on  the  site  of  King 
James's  College ;  and  to  the  north  of  the  hospital  is  the 
Royal  Military  Asylum,  founded  by  Frederick  Duke  of 
York,  for  the  education  of  children  connected  with  the 
army.     For  further  details  see  the  article  London. 

CHELSEA,  a  city  of  tl^  Umted  States,  in  Suffolk 
county,  Massachusetts,  fonmng  part  of  the  suburbs  of 
Boston.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mystio 
Biver,  which  separates  it  from  Charleetown,  while  Chelsea 
creek  lies  between  it  and  East  Boston.  It  communicates 
both  with  Charlestown  and  with  East  Boston  by  bridges. 
{See  plan,  vol  iv.  p.  731).  Its  public  buildiiigs  comprise 
the  city  hall,  Winnisimmet  hall,  the  naval  hospital,  the  marine 
hospital,  an  academy  of  music,  a  free  pablio  library  opened 
m  1870,  a  high  school,  a  national  bank,  and  about  a  dosen 
churches;  and  among  its  industrial  establishments  ^re 
several  foundries,  brick-works,  worsted  factories,  soapworks, 
and  oilworks,  a  manufactory  of  washing  machines,  a 
brewery,  and  a  salt-refinery.  It  is  supplied  with  water 
from  the  works  in  Charlestown,  which  are  fed  by  the 
Mystic  River.  In  1871  there  were  3092  houses  in  the 
city,  and  in  1874  the  population  amounted  to  20,695, 
showing  an  increase  since  1830  of  19,925.  The  first 
settlement  dates  from  1630,  and  in  the  following  year 
Winnisimmet  feny  was  established.  Till  1738  the  place 
itself  was  known  as  Winnisimmet,  and  was  regarded  as  part 
of  Boston,  but  in  that  year  it  was  organized  as  a  separate 
town,  for  the  convenience  of  its  inhabitants,  who  found  it 
difficult  to  attend  the  municipal  meetings  of  the  city.  In 
1857  it  obtained  a  city-charter  of  its  own. 

CHELTEI^HAM,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough 
of  England,  in  Gloucestershire,  situated  about  88  miles 
N.W.  from  London,  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  Chelt,  and 
sheltered  on  the  E  and  N.E.  by  the  Cotswold  Hills.  Its 
streets  and  buildings  are  spacious  and  elegant,  and  its  spas 
and  promenades  are  reckoned  among  the  finest  in  England. 
The  "  Promenade  "par  excellence,  indeed,  which  extends  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  is  lined  with  trees,  will 
bear  comparison  with  any  in  Europe.  Besides  the  parish 
diurch  of  St  Msiy^s,  which  probably  dates  from  the  14tb 
century,  there  are  ten  Episcopalian  churches  and  numerous 
other  places  of  worship ;  several  of  them  are  beautiful 
/specimens  of  modem  architecture,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 


church  of  Saint  Gregory  is  especially  admired.  Among 
the  educational  institutions  the  most  important  are  the  well 
known  Cheltenham  College,  which  dates  from  1842,  and 
numbers  upwards  of  600  pupils ;  a  foundation  grammar 
school,  ori^^nally  established  in  1574  by  Richard  FUaa  of 
Gloucester ;  a  Chureh  of  England  college  for  the  training 


Cheltenluun  (Central  pttt). 

of  teachers  for  national  and  parochial  schools;  and  tbe 
Ladies'  College  at  Cambray  House  opened  in  1854.  Of 
the  charitable  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  Gtoeml 
Hospital  and  Dispensary,  whidi  ir  supp9rted  by  donations 
and  subscriptions,  and  the  Female  Oiphan  Asylnm,  whidi 
owes  its  existence  to  Queen  Charlotte.  There  are  no 
manufacturing  establishments  of  any  importance ;  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  town,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  healthiest,  deanest,  che^>est,  and  best  regulated 
places  in  the  kingdom,  4s  mainly  due  to  its  being  a 
fashionable  and  educational  resort  The  mineral  springs 
are  four  in  number — the  Old  Wells,  Montpellier,  Cambray, 
and  Fittville;  and  with  the  exception  of  Cambray,  whidi 
is  chalybeate,  they  all  furnish  a  saline  water.  TIm 
Fittville  spring  is  the  mildest  and  most  attractive,  and 
it  also  possesses  the  best  pump-room  in  the  town,— « 
handsome  building,  surrounded  by  an  Ionic  cdo&nade, 
which  was  erected  in  1825  by  Joseph  Pitt,  at  a  cost  of 
£20,000. 

Cheltenham  probsbly  eziBted  at  s  veiy  esriy  period,  and  Bomaft 
remains  hare  been  disooyered  on  its  site.  The  manor  in  described 
in  Domnday-Book  as  terra  regis,  or  king's  land,  and  it  poaaeaed 
important  privilecres  granted  by  several  charters.  In  the  reign  ol 
Queen  Elizabeth  uie  town  was  relieved  from  the  burden  of  ■*^'^*''^ 
two  members  to  Parliament  It  rose  rapidly  into  importance  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  oeotaiy  through  the  diMoreiy  of 
its  mineral  waters,  which  were  vidted  in  1788  by  Geoive  III.,  and 
soon  after  attracted  general  attention.  In  1 804  it  consLBted  of  only  one 
street,  and  containwl  710  houses  and  8076  inhabitants ;  whereaa  at 
the  censns  of  1871  the  parish,  which  has  sn  area  of  4208  atatata 
acres,  contained  7825  mhabited  houses,  and  had  a  popolatioa  oi 
41,024.  The  Parliamentary  borouffh,  which  was  extended  by  an 
Act  of  81  and  82  Vict  to  an  area  <»  4461  acres,  and  oontaina  pari 
of  the  parish  of  Leckhampton,  had  in  the  same  jcmx  8S81  In* 
habited  nouses  and  a  population  of  4^610  persons,  of  whom  18^0/ 
were  males,  and  26,149  females.  It  returns  one  member  to  Faiw 
liament,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  County  Court,  a  oentn  imdar  Use 
Bankruptcy  and  Judicature  Activ  s^  the  depdt  of  Hks  ^eoo&tjy 
police. 
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TTIBTORICAL  INTRODUCfnON.--Theacq72amtMice 
n  of  the  ancients  with  the  modes  of  extracting  several 
of  the  metals  from  their  ores,  and  also  with  the  arts  of 
dyeing,  tanning;  and  glassmaking,  and  their  recognition 
id  Tarions  kinds  of  sidts,  earths,  and  inflammable  sub- 
stances  show  that  thej  must  have  been  possessed  of  a 
loiowledge  of  a  considerable  number  of  chemical  facts ;  bat 
that  this  knowledge  was  to  any  extent  gained  by  experi- 
mental research  mther  than  by  mere  accident,  or  that  when 
seqnired  it  was  applied  to  Uie  "classification  of  chemical 
pheaomena,  or  to  Uie  establishment  of  any  theory  explan- 
atory of  ihj($m,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show.  Until  com- 
paiatiyelj  recent  times  the  principles  of  metaphysical 
l^uloeophj  were  not  recognized  as  distinct  from  ^ose  of 
diemistiy  ;  men  of  learning  gave  themselves  np  to  specu- 
htioo  npon  the  obvioca  physical  characteristics  of  matter, 
whiirt  they  neglected  the  indirect  observation  of  their 
intrinsic  and  specific  properties ;  analogies  were  a  sufficient 
basis  for  the  classification  of  bodies,  and  a  consideration  of 
^eir  external  peculiarities — "  a  decomposition  of  bodies,** 
to  use  the  words  of  Whewell,  ''  into  a4jective8,  not  into 
mbstantivee  ° — stood  in  the  place  of  analysis.  Thus  we  find 
that  ihe  qualities  of  the"  elements  "of  the  school  of 
Aristotle  are  all  physical,  they  are  dry  or  humid,  warm  or 
cold,  light  or  heavy  ;  the  idea  of  substances  distinguished 
by  speoal  chemical  properties  was  as-  yet  no  less  foreign 
to  meo^  minds  than  a  knowledge  of  Uieir  ultimate  eqpor 
position. 

Ideas  similar  to  those  of  Aristotle  concerning  the  elemen- 
taiy  constitution  of  the  universe  were  early  prevalent  in 
the  East,  wheftce  they  appear  to  have  found  their  way  into 
Europe.  The  elements,  according  to  the  Hindus,  were 
earUi,  air,  fire,  water,  and  ether ,  and  in  the  fourth  kok 
of  "  Chow, "  forming  part  of  the  Chinese  historical  records 
known  A  the  Shoo  King,  there  is  a  document  supposed  to 
date  from  2000  B.O.,  in  which  is  given  an  account  of  the 
five  elements,  namely,  earth,  fire,  water,  metal,  and  wood. 
Of  what  predsely  was  meant  by  an  '' element  **  in  the 
language  of  the  ancient  pbiloeophers  and  early  chemists  it 
is  difficult  to  get  any  definite  idea  >  the  term  could  hardly, 
m  fact,  be  us^  otherwise  than  in  a  vague  sense  before  the 
eiact  processes  of  chemical  analysis  had  shown  that  the 
properties  of  matter  vary  according  to  tiie  presence  or 
absence  witliin  it  of  definite  quantities  of  certain  sub* 
stances,  distinct  in  properties  from  one  another,  and  un- 
vesolvable  into  other  substances 

To  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  elements,  as  opposed  to 
the  systems  of  Thales  and  Eeraclitus,  may  be  ascribed  the 
origin  of  the  conception  that  by  the  analysis  and  synthesis 
oC  b^idiea  the  various  kinds  of  matter  with  all  their  diversity 
of  phyaical  features  might  be  produced,  a  conception  that 
took  practical  shape  in  Uie  prooessee  of  alchemy,  wfiich,  as 
Liebig  has  remarked,  "  was  never  at  any  time  different  from 
chemistry. "  During  the  alchemistical  period  a  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  bodies  was  acquired  ;  afterwards 
^emistry  showed  the  relations,  connections,  and  limits  of 
these  properties.  The  firgt  mention  of  chemistry  (xnfJ^^^a) 
is  found  in  the  dictionary  of  Suidas,  who  flourished  in  the 
11th  century;  he  defines  it  as  "the  preparatiton  of  silver 
and  gold,"  and  relates  that  Diocletian,  lest  the  Egyptians 
should  become  rich  and  capable  of  resisting  the  Eoman 
power,  caused  their  books  on  chemistry  to  be  burnt  He 
farther  asserts  that  the  art  was  known  as  early  as  the 
period  of  the  Argonautio  expedition,  the  golden  fleece 
being  a  treatise  written  on  skins  (h^iuun)  concerning  the 
makii^  of  gold.     The  belief  in  the  art  of  making  gold  and 


sQrer,  held  by  the  Greeks  from  tho  6th  to  the  15tk 
century)  was  by  them  communicated  to  the  Ai^bs,  possibly 
not  long  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in  640 ;  and  from  the 
1 1th  to  the  15thM»ntury.alchemy  was  diligently  studied  by 
the  philosophers  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  England. 

That  tfa<  claims  of  alchemy,  notwithstanding  repeated 
demonstrations  of  their  futility,  so  long  received  the  serious 
attention  of  mankind,  ii  attributable  to  Tarious  causes. 
Not  only  did  impostors  find  free  scope  in  the  credulity  of 
an  age  of  ignorance  for  the  exercise  of  their  arts ;  but  men 
of  talent  and  culture,  relying  on  tradition,  were  led 
honestly  to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  transmutation  of 
metals.  The  exiBtence  of  the  philosopher's  stone  having 
once  been  accepted  as  an  ascertained  fact,  it  is  not  extra- 
ordinary  that  Isaacus  HoUandus  is  able  to  indicate  the 
method  of  its  preparation  from  "adamic'*  or  "virgin" 
earth,  and  its  action  when  medicinedly  employed;  that 
Roger  Bacon,  Raymond  Lully,  Basil  Valentin,  and  John 
Price  know  the  exact  quantities  of  it  to  be  used  in  trans- 
mutation ;  and  that  George  Rippel,  in  the  16th  century, 
has  grounds  for  regarding  its  action  as  similar  to  that  of  a 
ferment.  In  the  view  of  some  alchemists,  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciples of  matter  were  Aristotle's  four  elements,  the  proxi- 
mate constituents  were  sulphur  and  mercury,  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  metals ;  gold  was  supposed  to  have  attained 
to  the  perfection  of  its  nature  by  passing  in  succession 
through  the  forms  of  lead,  brass,  and  silver ;  gold  and 
ailver  were  held  to  contain  very  pure  red  sulphur  and 
white  quicksilver,  whereas  in  the  other  metals  these 
materials  were  coarser  and  of  a  different  colour.  Geber, 
judging  from  an  an^cgy  instituted  between  the  healthy 
human  being  and  gold,  the  most  perfect  of  the  metals, 
regarded  silver,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  tin  in  the 
light  of  lepers  that  required  to  be  healed. 

To  the  evidence  of  their  imaginations  the  alchemists 
were  able  to  add  that  of  actuaf  observation ;  the  fact  that 
many  ores  resembEng  metals  were  changed  and  decom- 
posed by  heat  could  not  but  offer  support  to  theories 
formed  ai  a  time  when  the  pature  of  chemical  combination 
was  not  understood ;  and  the  apparent  transition  of  many 
bodies  into  one  another,  as,  for  example,  that  of  clouds 
into  water,  was  not  leaa  wonderful  to  them  than  the 
transmutation  of  the  lighter  metals  into  gold. 

It  was  in  the  16th  century  that  a  new  race  of  alchemists, 
or  spagyrists,  as  they  were  termed,  arose,  who,  abandoning 
the  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  began  to  direct 
-their  energies  to  the  discovery  of  chemical  remedies  for  the 
various  dweases  of  the  body.  "  The  true  use  of  chemistry,*' 
says  Paracelsus  (1493-1541)  "is  not  to  make  gold,  but 
to  prepare  medicines."  Rejecting  the  teaching  of  Galen,  he 
admitted  three  or  four  elements,  the  tiar,  the  root,  the 
element,  and  the  sperm  or  true  seed,  which  were  originally 
confounded  together  in  the  chaoi  or  yliados  ;  these  ele- 
ments he  asserted  were  composed  of  the  three  principles 
siderio  salt  and  sulphur  and  m^cvry,  the  cause  respectively 
of  the  qualities  of  fixify,  combustibility,  and  fluidity  and 
volatility.  The  theories  of  Paracelsus  found  many  advo- 
cates, amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Thumeysser 
(1631-1696),  Bodenstein,  Taxites,  Dom,  Sennert,  and  Du- 
chesne ;  and  with  some  modifications  they  were  main- 
tained in  the  17th  centuiy  by  Dr  WiJHs  (1621-1676),  the 
celebrated  English  anatomist  and  iatro-chemist,  and  by 
Lef  ebvre  and  L<6mery  in  France,  according  to  whose  system 
matter  consisted  of  the  active  principles  mercury  or  spirit, 
sulphur  or  oil,  and  #aft,  and  the  passive  principles  water 
or  phlcgrn  and  earth. 
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Among  the  contemporaries  bat  not  the  followers  of 
Paracelsiu,  the  Qerman  metallurgist  Agricola  (1494-1556) 
deserres  mention ;  his  great  work,  De  R€  Jfetalliea,  is  the 
most  Yaluable  eontribution  to  practical  chemistry  that 
appeared  in  the  16th  eentory.  Libavios  also,  who  died  in 
1616,  did  much  to  forward  chemical  science  at  thiSfperiod. 
From  his  writings,  however,  in  which  he  pats  forward  the 
views  both  of  Paracelsus  and  of  Aristotle  concerning  the 
oonstitation  of  bodies,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  notions 
of  chemical  combination  were  more  definite  thaa  those  of 
his  predecessors. 

J.  B.  Van  Helmont  (1577-1644),  who,  like  Paracelsus, 
repadisted  the  doctrines  of  the  Oalenists,  held  opinions 
that  in  many  respects  were  no  advance  npon  those  of  the 
former.  He  looked  upon  water  as  the  trae  priaciple  of  all 
existing  things^  inclusive  of  the  three  principles  salt,  sul- 
phur, and  mercury,  which  therefore  were  not  eloments ;  to 
air,  however,  he  granted  the  rank  of  a  true  element  The 
anc^ii#— something  without  form,  and  independent  of  the 
elements — he  imsgined  to  draw  sJl  bodies  from  water,  to 
which  its  generating  spirit  was  attracted  by  the  odour  of 
a  fermtnt  or  aura  vitalis.  Thd^  vapour  produced  by  the 
fermentation  of  water  was,  according  to  Van  Helmont,  a 
gas,  and  the  same  term  was  by  him  for  the  first  time  applied 
to  carbon  dioxide,  which  he  termed  gat  tylvettre,  and  to 
other  bodies  resembling  air. 

To  Francis  de  la  Boe  Sylvius  (1614-1672),  who  studied 
with  care  the  works  of  Tan  Helmont  and  of  Descartes,  is 
due  the  foundation  of  the  iatro-chemi'cal  sect  among  phy- 
sicians. In  his  view  the  health  of  the  human  frame 
depends  upon  the  relation  of  its  fluids,  which  were  acid 
and  alkaline  (aeidum  and  lixivum),  and  these  by  union 
produced  a  neutral  and  milder  substance  ;  two  kinds  of 
diseases  were  distinguished,  the  result  either  of  alkaline  or 
of  acid  acridity.  The  new  doctrine  served  to  explain  many 
chemical  facts,  and  led  to  the  establishment  by  L^mery 
and  Macquer  of  a  distinction  between  acid  and  alkaline  or, 
as  they  were  afterwards  called,  basic  compounds.  This 
recognition  of  this  chemical  difference  in  bodies  and  their 
consequent  disposition  to  unite  prepared  the  way  for  the 
conception  of  chemical  attraction  or  affinity. 

In  the  works  of  Glauber  (1604-1668),  alchemy,  the 
preparation  of  chemical  medicines,  and  the  processes  em- 
ployed by  him  for  that  end  are  treated  of.  His  Miraculum 
Mundi  has  for  its  subject  the  virtues  of  the  tal  mirabiU, 
sulphate  of  sodium,  or  Glauber's  salt,  of  which  he  was  the 
discoverer ;  and  in  other  of  his  works  he  describes  various 
chlorides  of  the  metals,  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper, 
and  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  but  with  respect 
to  their  ultimate  constitution  he  advances  no  theory  ;  he 
variously  states  in  lus  different  works  that  mercury  and 
salt  are  the  principles  of  all  metals,  that  salt  is  the  origin 
of  all  things,  and  again  that  water  and  earth  have  pro- 
duced all  the  minerals  and  metals. 

The  first  to  attempt  to  overthrow  the  doctrines  of  the 
iatro-chemists  was  Robert  Boyle  (1627-1691),  who  in 
1661  published  the  first  edition  of  The  Sceptical  Chemist, 
or  Chymico-Phyeical  Doubts  and  Paradoxes  touching  the 
Experiments  whereby  vulgar  Spagyrists  are  Vfont  to  endeavour 
to  evince  their  Salt,  Sidphur,  and  Mercury  to  be  the  true 
Principles  of  Things,  a  treatise  in  which  he  shows  the 
doubtful  character  of  the  doctrine  of  the  threefold  con- 
stitution of  matter,  and  lays  stress  upon  the  influence  of 
heat  in  the  formation  of  new  bodies,  not  necessarily  pre- 
existent  as  such  in  the  substances  from  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. If,  as  he  tells  us,  he  is  somewhat  too  indulgent  of 
Auupicion  against  the  hypotheses  or  arguments  of  other 
chemists,  he  is  only  acting  in  compliance  with  the  advice 
of  Aristotle,  and  bending  a  crooked  stick  the  contrary  way, 
lo  radiict  it  at  length  to  straightnesa.     Into  the  mouth  of 


"  Themitttiua  **  he  puts  the  complaint  that "  Aristotle's  hypu- 
thesis  had  not  been  called  in  question  till  in  the  last  cen- 
tury Paracelsus  and  some  few  other  sooty  empiricks, 

having  their  eyes  darkened  and  their  brains  troubled  wiUi 
the  smoke  of  their  furnaces,  began  to  rail  at  the  Peripatetix^ 
doctrine,  which  they  were  too  illiterate  to  understand,  and 
to  tell  the  credulous  world  that  they  could  see  the  three 
ingredients  in  mixed  bodies,  which,  to  gain  themselves 
the  repute  of  inventors,  they  ejideavoured  to  disguise  by 
calling  them — ^instead  of  earth,  and  fire,  and  vapour — salty 
sulphur,  and  mercury,  to  which  they  gave  the  canting  title 
of  hypostatical  principles.*'  Boyle  inclines  to  a  belief  in 
"  but  one  universal  matter  of  things,  as  it  is  known  that 
the  Aristotelians  themselves  acknowledge,  who  called  it 

mcUeria  prima  ; the  portions  of  this  matter  seem  to 

differ  from  one  another  in  certain  qualities  or  accidents, 
fewer  or  more.**  Ho  thinks  that  elementary  corpuscles  are 
of  various  sizes,  and  of  more  sorts  than  three  or  four  or  five; 
and  that  the  combination  of  two  of  these  corpuscles  may 
give  rise  to  a  new  body  as  really  one  as  either  of  the  oor- 
poscles  before  they  were  nungled  or  confounded,  this- con- 
cretion being  endowed  with  distinct  qualities,  and  no  mor* 
by  fire  or  any  known  way  of  analysis  divisible  into  the 
corpuscles  that  had  first  concurred  to  make  it,  than  ^ther 
of  them  could  by  the  same  means  be  subdivided  into  other 
particles.  He  furthermore  deduces  from  his  arguments  the 
corollary,  "  That  it  may  as  yet  be  doubted  whether  or  no 
there  be  any  determinate  number  of  elements  ;  or,  if  yon 
please,  whether  or  no  all  compound  bodies  do  consist  of  the 
same  number  of  elementary  ingredients  or  material  prin- 
ciples." In  another  ^ork.  The  Imperfections  of  the  Chemied 
Doctrine  of  Qualities,  Boyle  points  out  the  arbitrary  nature 
of  Sylvius*s  classification  of  all  substances  as  acids  and 
alkalies,  and  the  needlessness  and  unsatisfactory  character 
of  his  hypotheses.  latro-chemistry  was  opposed  also  by 
Conring  (1606-1681),  Sydenham  (1624-1689),  Pitcaime 
(16^12-1713),  and  his  pupil  Boerhaave  (1668-1738),  the 
author  of  the  excellent  Elem>enta  Chemice;  ^nd  though  "wig- 
orously  supported  by  De  Blegny,  Borrichius,  .Viridet» 
Vieussens,  and  others,  it  gradually  lost  repute,  and  waa 
finally  overthrown  by  F.  Hoffmann  (1660-1742). 

Of  the  labours  of  Kunckel  (1630-1703)  in  the  caose  of 
chemistry  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  account  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  present  sketch ;  but  whilst  the  science  was  en- 
riched by  means  of  his  ntimerous  researches,  amongst  which 
may  be  mentioned  those  on  phosphorus,  it  received  no 
assistance  from  his  theoretical  views  concerning  the  consti- 
tution of  bodies  ;  thus,  for  instance,  he  rejected  the  belief 
in  the  three  principles  of  Paracelsus,  yet  maintained  tbat^ 
all  metals  contained  common  quicksilver  ;  and  though  their 
increase  in  weight  by  calcination  was  not,  according  to 
him,  due  to  the  absorption  of  ponderable  fiery  material,  the 
explanation  he  offer^  of  this  phenomenon  was  even  lese^ 
satisfactory. 

To  Becher  (1635-1682)  and  to  Stahl  (1660-1734) 
chemistry  owes  the  introduction  of  the  first  consistent 
theory  of  the  constitution  ef  compounds  and  of  chemical 
action.  Becher  held  that  the  primary  ingredients  of  matter 
were  water  and  earth,  and  that  from  these  were  produced 
three  earths — the  fusible  or  stony,  the  fatty,  and  the 
fluid  earths, — improperly  called  salt,  sulphur,  and  mer> 
cury.  Stahl,  who  developed  ihe  doctrines  of  Bech^, 
enumerated  four  elements — water,  acid,  earth,  andphlogistoo. 
Becher  had  explained  the  calcination  of  metals  on  the 
supposition  that  they  consisted  of  an  earth  and  a  8om»> 
thing  of  which  they  became  deprived  on  ignition  ;  Ae 
burning  of  brimstone  was,  in  like  manner,  thought  to  be 
its  resolution  into  an  acid  and  true  sulphur,  or  that  combus- 
tible part  which  was  dispelled  by  heat  It  was  this 
supposed  combustible  body  to  which  the  name  phlogistoii 
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{4^vfurrw,  combuatiVe)  was  applied  by  Stahl  —  the 
materia  autprincipium  ignis  rum  ipw  ignis.  The  phlogifton 
of  Stahl  anBwen  ia  some  measure  to  the  aonls  and  spirfto 
assignee^  to  metalB  and  salta  by  the  alchemifits,  or  to  what 
Qehee  called  the  **  humidity/'  and  Cardan  the  "  celestial 
heat "  of  metala.  When  by*  means  of  charcoal  a  metallic 
calx  vas  reduced,  or  a  compound  containing  sulphur 
was  obtained  from  fused  sodium  sulphate,  phlogiston  was 
sapposed  to  be  absorbed  from  the  charcoal,  which  with 
aamp  black  and  other  reducing  agents  came  in  time  to  be 
regarded  as  nearly  pure  phlogiston.  Bodies  that  would  not 
burn  were  thought  to  have  already  parted  with  their 
phlogiston.  From  a  consideration  of  the  insolubility  of 
most  combustible  substances  arose  the  idea  that  phlogiston 
xras  a  dry  and  earthy  body,  capable  of  receiving  a  motion 
of  great  velocity — the  mottu  twr^ict^m—- manif ested  when 
ignitbn  or  ^ame  was  produced.  John  Rey  had  in  1630 
remarked  that  metals  grow  heavier  when  Reined  by  the 
absorption  of  ''thickened  air,"' but  had  given  no  general 
theory  of  combustion,  or  explanation  why  many  substances 
become  lighter  or  are  lost  sight  of  when  heated.  .  Boyle, 
too,  had  noticed  the  increase  of  weight  caused  by  the 
calcination  of  metals,  and  had  attributed  it  to  the  combina- 
tion of  the  latter  with  heat  particles  ;  and  Stabel  and 
others  were  not  slow  to  object  that  this  fact  negatived  the 
supposition  that  calcination  consisted  in  a  subtraction  of 
phlogiston  ;  the  Stahlians,  however,  met  the  difficulty  by 
declaring  that  substance  to  be  the  principle  of  levi^  or 
negative  weight.  • 

F.  Hoffmann,  who  contributed  ffreatly  to  the  progress  of 
analytical  chemktry  in  Germany,  held  with  Stahl  tha^t  sul- 
phur oonaisted  of  acid  and  phlogiston,  and  that  combustible 
bodies  contained  something  wMch*  might  be  described  as 
phlogiston,  but  thought  it  possible  that  the  calces  of  metals 
were  formed,  not  by  the  subtraction  of  phlogiston,  but  by 
the  combination  of  the  metals  with  an  ac^.  material. 
Boerhaave,  without  directly  attacking  the  phlogistic  theory, 
casts  doubts  upon  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a 
oombustiblfr  principle  and  of  earthy  substances  in  the 
metals.  The  view  of  Homberg  (1652-1715)  was  that 
the  principle  of  combustibility  in  inflammable  minerals  and 
In  yegefcable  substances  was  sulphur  ;  and  X  F.  QooStoy 
(1672-1731)  regarded  phlogiston  as  a  sulphurous  or  oily 
prindpld.  Amongst  the  most  active  supporters  of  the 
doctrines  of  Stahl  were  Neumann  (1683-1737);  J.  H. 
Pott  (1692-1777),  distinguished  for  his  researches  on  the 
behaviour  of  mineral  substances  at  high  temperatures  ; 
Marggraf  (1709-1782);  and  Macquer  (1718-1784),  the 
discoverer  of  arsenic  acid.  Other  celebrated  chemists  who 
flourished  during  the  phlogistic  period  were  B^umur  ( 1 683- 
1757),  Hellot  (1685-1766),  and  Duhamel .  du  Monceau 
(1700-1782),  who  first  proved  tkd  nature  of  the  base  of 
common  salt 

The  phlogistic  theory  of  Stani,  tnough  incorrect,  was  of 
DO  small  assistance  towards  a  true  understanding  of 
ehemical  phenomena.  It  was  based  upon  experimental 
data,  the  interpretation  of  which  served  for  the  correlation 
of  facts  of  which  biit  vague  and  enigmatio  explanations  had 
formerly  been  given.  The  supposed  subtraction  of 
phlogiston  in  the  calcination  of  metals,  though  equivalent 
in  reality  to  the  addition  of  oxygen,  was  yet  a  loss  of 
potential  energy,  by  virtue. of  the  combination  of  the 
metal  with  the  gas ;  and  the  gain  of  phlogiston  was  an 
increase  of  potential  energy,  attendant  on  the  removal  of 
oxygen. 

It  was  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  that 
the  infinenoe  of  the  presence  of  air  upon  the  formation  of 
many  chemical  conrponnds  was  generally  perceived,  and 
that  through  the  use  of  the  balance  the  nature  of  gases 
began   to  be  comprehended    and  such  airy  nothingness 


became  commonly  regarded  as  an  intimate  and  uecessai^ 
constituent  of  various  solid  and  fluid  bodies.  The 
phlogistic  theory  gave  to  its  ^adherents  so  plausible  and 
moreover  so  circumstantial  an  account  of  the  modes  of 
chemical  action,  that  fact^  and  observations  which  caused 
at  a  later  time  a  complete  revolution  in  the  theory  of 
chemistry,  such,  for  instance,  as  regarded  the  existence  and 
properties  of  oxygen,  remained  without  explanation,  and 
almost  unheeded.  Robert  Hooke,  so  early  as  1665,  in  his 
Micrographia,  foreshadowed  the  discoveries  of  Priestley 
and  his  contemporaries,  when  he  advanced  the  opinion  that 
in  common  air  there  existed  a  substan6e  like,  if  not  the 
same  as,  that  fixed  in  saltpetre,  and  which  at  an  elevated 
temperature  dissolved*  combustibles  such  as  sulphnrots 
bodies  with  a  rapidity  sufficient  to  occasion  the  motion  of 
fire,  and  to  create  light ;  this  solvent  he  considered  to  De 
far  less  for  a  given  bulk  of  air  than  of  saltpetre.  .  The 
investigations  of  Mayow  (1645-1679)  are  particularly 
interesting.  In  treatises  published  at  O^ord  in  1668  and 
1674  oxygen  is  actually  described  by  him  under  the  name 
of  flre^r,  airial  Mpiriiy  and  nitre^ir  ;  all  acids  are  said  to 
contain  it,  and  it  is  neceesaiy  for  combustion  and  respira- 
tion, processes  which  are  therefore  analogbus ;  it  is  the 
nitre-air  of  the  atmosphere  that  causes  fermentation  and 
the  souring  of  wines,  that  produces  sulphuric  acid  from 
sulphur,  and  effects  the  calcination  of  metals. 

Early  in  the  18th  century  Newton  in  his  Optieh  indi- 
cated Uie  nature  and  the  modes  of  formation  of  gases. 
**  Dense  bodies,''  he  teUs  us,  "  by  fermentation  rarefy  into 
several  sorts  of  air ;  and  this  air  by  fermentation,  and 
sometimes  without  it,  returns  into  dense  bodies;"  and 
further  on  he  remarks  that  the  particles  shaken  off  from 
bodies  by  heat  or  fermentation,  so  soon  as  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  attraction  of  the  body,  recede  from  i%  and 
also  from  one  another  with  great  stren^h,  so  as  sometimes 
to  take  up  above  a  million  of  times  more  space  than  they 
did  before  in  the  form  of  a  dense  body.  This  vast  con- 
traction and  ejppansion  seem  to  him  unintelligible  by 
feigning  the  partidte  of  air  to  be  springy  and  ramou9,  or 
rolled  up  like  hoops,  or  by  any  other  means  than  a  repulsive 
power;  the  particles  of  fluids  which  do  not  cohere 
strongly  are  most  easily  rarefied  into  vapour ;  but  those 
which  are  grosser,  or  cohere  by  a  stronger  attraction,  are 
not  separated  without  a  stronger  heat,  or  perhaps  not 
without  fermentation ;  being  rarefied  by  fermentatioi^  they 
beoome  true  permanent  air,  those  particles  receding  from 
one  another  with  the  greatest  force,  and  being  most 
difficultly  brought  together,  which  upon  contact  adhere 
most  firmly. — {Optieh,  bk.  iii.,  qu.  30  and  3I,  1730.) 

In  1727  Dr  Stephen  Hales  (1677-1761),  who  had  for 
some  years  been  engaged  in  investigations  similar  to  those 
of  Mayow,  gave  to  Uie  world  in  his  StaHoal  Etsayt  the 
oollective  results  of  his  observations.  The  atmosphere  he 
describes  in  this  work  as  a  fine  elastic  fluid,  with  particles 
of  very  different  natures  floating  in  it,  whereby  it  is  fitted 
to  be  the  breath  of  life  of  vegetables  as  well  as  of  animals. 
The  effect  of  respiration  and  of  the  burning  of  sulphur  in 
^ir  18  to  deprive  it  of  its  elasticity;  and  country  air  is 
cleaner  and  more  elastic  than  that  of  towns.  Elasticity, 
we  read,  is  not  an  essential  immutable  property  of  air 
particles ;  **  they  are  easily  changed  from  an  elastic  to  a 
fixed  state  by  the  strong  attraction  of  the  add,  sulphureous, 
and  saline  partides,  which  abound  in  the  air.  Whence  it 
ia  reasonable  to  condude  that  our  atmosphere  is  a  chaos, 
consisting  not  only  of  elastic,  but  also  of  n^elastic  air 
partides,  which  in  great  plenty  float  in  it** — (Stat.  Et9,j 
vol  I  4th  ed.,  1769.)  Hales  did  not,  however,  attempt 
to  determine  the  distinctive  properties  of  the  various  gaseous 
constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  substances  on 
which  he  experimented;  all  are  indiscriminatdy  designs  ted 
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**  Air."  It  is  air  that  is  generated  by  fermentation,  and 
tliat  contribntee  to  the  briekness  of  Pyrmont  and  other 
mineral  waters;  108  cnbio  inches  of  air  are  procnred 
from  a  onbio  inch  of  iron  filingK  and  the  same  quantity  of 
oil  of  vitriol ;  and  33  cnbio  inches  of  air  are  the  result  of 
distilling  a  cnbio  inch  of  dog's  blood.  Hales  determined 
also  the  volnme  of  air  to  be  obtained  by  distilling  certain 
quantities  of  amber,  chalk,  ooal,  grey  pyrites,  aqna-fortis, 
antimony,  tobacco,  and  other  materials,  but  apparently 
with  no  oUier  end  in  tIow  than  the  establishment  <^  the  fact 
that  air  is  contained  in  a  great  number  of  substances.  He 
had  learned  to  interrogate,  but  not  to  cro8»«zamine  nature. 

The  first  important  step  towards  a  knowledge  of  the 
specific  properties  of  the  various  gaseous  bodies  was  that 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century  by  Dr  Black,  who 
experimentally  proved  that  the  causticity  acquired  on 
ignition  by  mild  magnesia  and  lime  was  attributable  not 
to  the  entrance  into  them  of  ponderable  caloric,  but  to  the 
expulsion  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  air,  which  occurred  fixed, 
or  in  a  state  of  combination,  in  the  unbumt  or  mild  earths, 
and  caused  them  to  be  heavier  before  than  after  exposure 
to  heat.  He  found  it  possible,  in  fact,  to  impart  to  these 
substances  a  large  amount  of  heat,  which  became  latent, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  their  weight  was  lessened  by  the 
loss  0t  "fixed  air "  (carbon  dioxide).  It  was  discovered 
by  Black  that  alkalies  in  contact  with  quicklime  became 
eanstio  by  giving  up  their  fixed  air  to  the  lime,  which  was 
thereby  increased  in  weight  and  rendered  mild.  It  was 
thus,  by  employing  the  bcUance  as  an  experimental  test  of 
the  composition  of  bodies,  that  Black  laid  the  foundation 
of  quantitative  chemistry,  and  in  so  doing  gave  the  first 
occasion  to  the  strife  that  twenty  years  liter  began  to  rage 
between  the  followers  of  Stahl  and  the  antiphlogiBtians. 

Foremost  in  the  number  of  thoee  who  after  Black  dis- 
tinguished  themselves  as  pneumatic  chemists,  was  Dr  J. 
Priestley  (1733-1 804).  His  first  discovery,  made  in  1772, 
was  nitric  oxide  gas,  which  he  soon  employed  in  the  analysis 
of  air,  Boyle,  more  than  a  century  before  Priestley  began 
hn  experiments,  had  stated  in  The  ScepticiU  Chemiti,  that 
"  without  the  addition  of  any  extraneous  body,  quicksilver 
may  by  fire  alone,  and  that  in  glass  vessels,  be  deprived  of 
its  sQver-like  colour,  and  be  turned  into  a  red  body ;  from 
this  red  body,  without  addition,  likewise  may  be  obtained 
a  mercury  bright  and  specular  as  it  was  before^" — (BoyUs 
WorU,  ed.  Bireh,  p.  352,  Lond.  1744.)  On  the  1st  of 
August,  1774«  Priestley  discovered  that  the  red  oxide  of 
mercury  evolved  a  gas  when  heated.  This  gas  (oxgyen) 
being  superior  even  to  the  air  as  a  supporter  of  combustion 
was  regarded  by  him  as  depMogutieaied  air;  the  incom- 
bnstible  part  of  the  atmosphere  he  supposed  to  be  saturated 
with  phlogiston,  on  the  assumption  that  a  gas  was  so  much 
the  better  adapted  for  supporting  combustion  as  it  contained 
within  itself  a  smaller  quantity  of  that  body.  Common 
air,  by  drawing  phlogiston  from  burning  substances,  becaxne, 
as  he  thought,  phlogisticated  air,  and  on  that  account  liad 
no  longer  any  attraction  for  phlogiston,  or,  in  other  words, 
any  power  of  supporting  combustion.  The  phlogiston 
evolved  in  the  burning  of  combustibles  and  in  tlie  calcina- 
tion of  metals  was  supposed  to  unite  with  the  atmosphere 
or  the  dephlogisticated  air  contained  therein,  and  that 
which  was  produced  by  the  action  on  the  atmosphere  of  the 
phlogiston  lost  by  the  metals  was  the  cause  of  the  increased 
weight  of  their  calces.  The  opinion  that  the  air  given  off 
during  the  solution  of  metals  in  acid  was  their  combustible 
constituent  had  been  advanced  in  1700  by  L^mery;  and 
Priestley,  guided  apparently  by  the  notion  suggested  by 
Cavendishes  experiments,  that  to  unite  with  acids  metals 
must  part  with  their  phlogiston,  considered  inflammable  air 
(hydrogen)  either  as  identical  with  or  at  least  very  rich  in 
tbal  prmcipla     In  1788>  in  order  to  explain  the  formation 


of  water  from  a  mixture  of  inflammable  and  dephlogisticated' 
air,  he  put  forward  the  hypothesis  that  water  entered  into 
the  comjKwition  of  these  and  of  fixed  and  other  airs ;  inflam- 
mable air,  he  thought,  might  be  the  principle  cf  alkalinity^, 
dephlogisticated  air,  as  Lavoisier  had  shown,  being  the 
principle  of  acidity.  To  the  last  Priestley  was  an  advocate 
of  the  phlogistic  philosophy,  and  though  unquestionably 
one  of  the  fathers  of-  modem  chemistry  was  always^  ta 
quote  the  words  of  Cuvier,  '*  un  pere  qui  ne  voulut  jamaia 
reconnoitre  sa  fiUe."  Besides  nitric  oxide  and  nitrogen, 
Priestley  first  made  known  sulphurous  acid  gas,  gaseous 
ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  carbon  monoxide ;  and 
he  it  was  who,  by  showing  that  the  condition  of  ammoniacal 
gas  and  of  common  air  is  altered  by  the  transmieaioa 
of  electric  sparks,  led  to  Berthollet's  analysis  of  ammoni% 
and  Cavendish's  discovery  of  the  compomtion  of  nitric 
acid. 

Henry  Cavendish  (1731-1810),  who,  like  Prilstley,  was  of 
the  phlogistic  school,  contributed  by  his  discoveries  and  care> 
fully  conducted  investigations,  especially  as  regards  gasea» 
scarcely  less  than  that  experimenter  to  the  advance  in  chemi 
cal  knowledge  which  before  the  beginning  of  the  19  th  cen- 
tury effected  the  subversion^  of  the  Stahlian  philosophy. 
To  him  chemists  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  tie 
pneumatie  trough,  and  to  him  is  due  the  first  recognitioD 
of  the  importance  of  determining  the  specific  gravities  of 
the  various  gases.  He  established  the  radical  difference 
between  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  and  discovered  in  1781 
that  hydrogen  and  dephlogistioatec^  air  (oxygen),  when  est 
ploded  in  a  close  vessel  in  proportions  suBlcient  elmoet^ 
entirely  to  phlogisUcate  the  burnt  air,  produced  pure  water  | 
and  that  water  was  also  formed  when  a  mixture  of  common 
air  and  inflammable  air  was  exploded,  a  reduction  of  on^ 
fifth  of  the  bulk  of  the  former  air  being  then  observable. 
According  to  Cavendish,  water  consisted  of  phlogiston  and 
dephlogisticated  air;  inflammable  air,  of  phlogiston  and 
water ;  the  action  of  dephlogisticated  upon  inflammable  ail 
when  exploded  with  it  was  to  unite  wiUi  its  phlogiston  to 
form  water,  and  consequently  to  set  free  the  water  of  tiM 
inflammable  air ;  thus  both  airs  became  water. — (fVtuHL 
Roy.  Soe,,  1784  and  1785.)  Lavoisier  had  shown  in 
1770  the  incorrectness  of  the  notion  prevalent  among 
chemists  that  water  by  continued  boiling  and  redistillation 
could  be  transformed  into  an  e&rtE  Cavendish's  discovery 
deprived  it  of  the  rank  of  an  element,  to  which,  aceording 
to  the  vague  Aristotelian  doctrines  of  the  time,  it  Was  en- 
titled, and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  acceptation  of 
correct  and  deflnite  views  concerning  the  elementary  bodiesw 
Lavoisier,  availing  himself  of  the  facte  ascertained  by 
Cavendish,  taught  that  oxygen,  the  so-called  dephlogisticated 
air,  was  an  element,  and  that  combined  with  it  was  impon* 
derable  caloric  j  inflammable  air,  or  hydrogen,  as  he  termed 
it^  was  another  element,  which  had  the  power  of  disengaging 
from  caloric  a  weight  equal  to  its  own  of  oxygen,  with 
which  it  united  to  form  water.  The  new  doctrine  did  not» 
however,  meet  with  very  ready  acceptance  from  the 
pblogistians.  "  It  is  inconceivable,''  writes  on^  of  them^ 
"  how  water,  which  is  absolutely  incombustible,  should 
have  so  combustible  a  body  as  inflammable  gas  is  for  one 
of  its  component  parts  ;  whereas,  by  admitting  pure  air  in 
its  whole  substance  to  be  one  of  the  component  parte  ol 
water,  and  the  other  to  consist  of  the  base  only  of  inflam* 
mable  gas,  which  being  burnt  by  the  passage  of  the  electric 
spark  through  it,  its  phlogiston  is  converted  into  light  and 
heat,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  generation  of  water  beeosiea 
plain  and  easy." — (Hopson,  Chemistry ,  1789.) 

Among  the  most  eminent  of  the  contemporaries  ol 
Priestley  and  Cavendish  that  cherished  a  belief  in  tbe 
existence  of  phlogiston  was  the  Swedish  cheirist  Scheie 
0  742  ]78G^      In    cxpenmeuu   made   to    ascertain    tb» 
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Qttare  of  lieat  and  fire,  he  found  tlmt  measured  quantities 
«f  eommoii  air,  when  kept  in  contact  with  certain  aub- 
atancea,  e^.^  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  or  moist 
ironrfilingB,  contracted  in  volume,  and  became  incapable  of 
lapporting  combustion.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  the  air 
had  not  augmented,  the  decrease  of  bulk,  Scheele  con- 
dnded,  could  not  be  due,  as  he  had  at  first  ootgectured,  to 
the  absorption  of  phlogiston ;  the  atmosphere  must,  there- 
fore, consist  of  two  distinct  bodies.  'One  of  these,  the 
residual  air,  he  assumed  to  be  incapable  of  combining  with 
phlogiston ;  the  other,  having  a  strong  Attraction  for  that 
mb^^moe,  had  united  with  it,  forming  heat,  which  had 
penetrated  through  the  walls  of  the  vessel  containing  it — 
hence  ^  dimiiyition  of  the  original  volume  of  air.  Heat, 
Scheele  considered,  was  decomposed  by  means  of  bodies 
which  had  a  strong  attraction  for  its  phlogiston,  such  as 
the  calces  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury,  and  oil  of  vitriol 
adzed  with  Uack  manganese  ore,  and  consequently  the 
9&st  constituent  of  heat,  empyreal  or  fire-air  (oi^gen). 
became  isolated.  Heat  could  be  synthesized,  for  it  was 
produced  by  the  union  of  the  phlogiston  of  coals  with  fire-' 
sir.  Light,  b*ke  heat,  was  a  compound  of  fire-air  and 
phlogistcm,  but  was  richer  in  the  latter  constituent,  to  the 
▼siying  proportions  of  which  it  owed  its  difierencee  of 
oobdt.  Subsequently,  when  it  became  impossible  for 
Bobeele  to  ignore  the  consideration  of  the  increase  observ- 
aUe  in  many  iubstanoes  after  burning  or  calcination,  he  so 
br  modified  his  views  as  to  regard  fire-air  as  a  compound 
containing,  with  a  very  little  phlogiston,  a  saline  principle 
{jprmeipiMm  mUnum)  and  water,  which  last  gave  to  fire-air 
the  greater  part  of  its  weight  When  fire-air  formed  heat 
Of' combining  with  phlogiston,  it  gave  up  its  water  to  the 
mstanali  it  dephlosistioated,  and  thus  it  was  that  they 
were  rendered  neavier  by  ignition.  Such,  in  brief,  were 
the  theoretical  conceptions  of  Scheele ;  it  is  upon  his  work 
is  a  ptactioal  chemist  that  his  fame  must  rest  Tartaric 
idd  was  isolated  by  him  in  1769,  and  he  made  the  dis- 
eoveiy  in  1774  of  baryta  and  of  dephlogisticated  muriatic 
add  (dUorine);  and  in  1779  of  glycerine,  the  properties  of 
W^  he  pointed  out  in  1784  ;  in  1781  he  demonstrated 
the  nature  of  hydrc^uoric  add,  first  obtained  by  him  in 
1771,  and  ptepwed  tungstio  acid,  before  unknown ;  and 
between  the  years  1776  and  1786  he  discovered  bensoic, 
aolybdie,  lactic,  mucio,  oxalic,  malic,  and  gaiUc  adds,  and 
Bade  important  observations  on  the  compounds  of  arsenious 
add.       ^ 

Tbe  advance  made  during  the  last  part  of  the  18th 
eantory  in  analytical  chenustry  is  attributable  in  great 
measure  to  the  labours  of  Totbem  Bergman  of  Upsala 
(1735-1784),  who  devised  systematic  methods  of  examining 
ttmponnds  by  the  wet  way,  and  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe, 
and  ^xa^  rendered  it  posdble  to  analyse  minerals  insoluble 
ia  adds  by  fusing  thein  witii  an  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate. 
In  1718  K  F.  Oeofflx>y  had  published  tables  in  which  he 
exhibited  the  redprocal  chemical  affinities  of  various  sub- 
stancesy  and  these  tables  had  been  improved  upon  by 
Gellert  in  his  lletaUurgie  Ch&mit^,  1751,  and  by 
Limbourg,  1761.  Bergman^- in  1775,  gave  in  a  disserta- 
tion on  eUetiffS  attractions,  as  he  named  affinity,  an 
anangement  in  59  columns  of  all  the  chemical  substances 
known  at  the  time,  in  which  was  shown  the  order  of  their 
decomposition  when  in  solution,  and  when  exposed  to  a 
Btrong  heat,  ^le  nature  of  the  compounds  formed  by  tho 
duxtore  of  reagents  depended,  in  Bei^pnan's  estimation,  on 
the  sum  of  their  attractions.  Bergman  oontributed  also 
ia  some  measure  to  the  determination  <tf  the  constitution 
itf  neutral  salts--a  subject  treated  of  by  Homberg  in  1699, 
aad,  after  Bergman  and  Kirwan,  investigated  by  Wensd  in 
his  TtHmmgtm  itinr  die  ^mniadu  VermmdUekcfi  der 
ArTNTy  imbUad  in  1777.     From  Wensel's  observationB 


the  idea  of  equivalency  took  its  rise.  He  showed  that  the 
products  of  the  mutual  decompodtion  of  two  neutral  salta  * 
were  themselves  neutral,  or,  in  other  words>  that  the  same 
weight  of  base  satisfies  definite  quantities  of  two  different 
adds.  Thus,  according  to  his  experiments,  123  parts  of 
lime  and  222  of  potash  must  be  conddered  equivalent 
to  each  other,  being  both  competent  to  neutralise  181'& 
parts  of  sulphuric,  or  240  parts  of  ilitric  acid. 

In  England,  ten  years  previoudy  to  the  publication  of 
Wenzel's  treatise.  Cavendish  described  certain  quantitiea 
of  fixed  alkali  and  marble  as  **  equivalent ; "  and  in  17  88 
he  stated  that  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  suffident  to 
produce  100  parts  of  plumbum  ponderosum  with  sugar  of 
lead  would  diasolve  33  of  marble,  since  he  found  by 
experiment  that  so  much  oil  of  vitriol  would  saturate  as 
much  fixed  alkali  as  a  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  suffident  to 
dissolve  33  of  marble.— <PAi/.  Trans,  1767,  p.  102;  1788^ 
p.  178.) 

In  1792,  J.  E  Bichter  (1762-1807)  published  a  work 
on  Sakhiometrie,  or  the  Art  of  Measuring  Chemioal 
Elements,  in  which  he  gave  in.  two  series  ci  tables  the 
weights  of  di^rent  bodies  which  neutralised  1000  parts  of 
various  adds,  and  thd  weights  of  add*  that  similarly  cor- 
responded to  1000  parts  in  the  case  of  the  bases,  and 
pointed  out  the  pro^>ortionality  that  existed  between  the 
weights  of  the  bases,  as  also  of  the  adds,  in  each  seriask 
There  was,  he  remarked,  a  conatant  ratio  between  the 
quantity  of  an  acid  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the 
weights  of  the  bases  needed  for  its  complete  saturation, — a 
fact  afterwards  restated  by  Bersdius^  who  showed  that  a  ' 
simple  and  uniform  relation  was  observable  between  tha 
amounts  of  oxygen  in  the  acid  and  bade  portiona  of  aaka 
of  the  same  class. 

Although  neither  the  science  of  chemistry  nor  yet  a 
change  in  its  objects  can  be  said  to  have  originated  with 
Lavoider  (1743-1794),  the  means  he  introduMd  of  attafln- 
vAg  those  objects,  the  ideas  he  put  forth  concerning  the 
constitution  of  bodies,  and  the  explanations  he  gave  of 
various  phenomena  were  new,  and  gave  to  the  science  in  the 
twenty  years  preceding  his  death  a  completdy  altered  aspect 
The  mine  of  chemistry  had  yidded  rich  returns  long  before 
Lavoisier  came  to  labour  in  it ;  he  availed  himsdf  of  the 
old  workings  and,  extending  them,  opened  the  main  lode. 
''He  discovered,''  says  Liebig,  ''no  new  body,  no  new 
property,  no* natural  phenomenon  previously  unknown; 
but  all  the  facts  established  by  him  were  the  necessary 
consequences  of  the  labours  of  those  who  preceded  him. 
His  merit,  his  immortal  glory  consisted  in  this — ^that  he 
infused  into  the  body  of  the  science  a  new  spirit ;  but  all 
the  members  of  that  body  were  already  in  existence,  and 
rightly  joined  iogBihtr.**-— (Letters  on  Chemistry,  ii)  In 
the  first  of  his  papers,  in  1766,  Lavoisier  indicates  no  doubt 
of  the  exiBtence  of  phlogiston.  In  1775  he  still  spoke  of 
it,  but  in  the  following  year  he  expressed  his  conviction 
that,  for  the  elucidation  of  certain  phenomena,  one  must 
ascribe  to  phlogiston  other  qualities  than  those  assigned  to 
it  by  StahL  It  was  in  1775  that  he  presented  to  the 
French  Academy  a  memoir  On  the  Nature  of  the  PrincipU 
which  combines  with  the  Metals  during  thei"^  Calcination, 
and  which  augments  their  Weight,  in  which  he  describee  tha 
formation  of  fixed  air  from  charcoal  in  the  reduction  of 
calces,  and  the  preparation  and  properties  of  oxygen ;  but  ha 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  fact  that  I^estley  had  in  X^ovember 
of  the  foregoing  year  laade  him  acquainted  with  that  g^ 
or  to  the  ol^rvations  of  Bayen  in  the  Journal  de  Physiquti. 
February  and  April  1774,  to  the  effect  that  the  chuige  cf 
a  metal  into  a  calx  is  attributable  to  the  fixation  of  an 
aerial  fiuid,  and  that  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  ia  rednotd 
by  heat  without  the  addition  of  anything,  and  loaes  m 
weight  fay  reduction. 
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In  1776  Layoiflior,  by  experimenU  with  phosphorus 
And  Bulphnr,  confinned  resalts  already  arrived  at  by  him — 
that  the  atmoepbere  contained  two  gases,  azote  or  nitrogen, 
and  a  highly  respirable  air,  the  absorption  of  which  by 
bonung  subtttances  accounts  for  their  increase  in  weight. 
In  1777  he  combated  the  assertion  of  Priestley  that  air 
is  rendered  irresi^rable  by  becoming  loaded  with  phlogiston, 
and  showed  that  air  in  which  candles  were  burnt  furniahed 
about  two-fifths  of  its  volume  of  fixed  air,  and  that  pure  or 
dephlogisticated  air  under  the  same  conditions  became 
almost  completely  transformed  into  that  gas.  In  a  paper 
received  by  the  Academy  in  1778  Lavoisier  broached  his 
theory  that  the  dephlogisticated  air  of  Priestley  was 
the  universal  acidifying  or  oxygenizing  principle,  which 
by  combination  with  charcoal,  sulphur,  nitrogen,  and 
phosphorus  formed  carbonic,  vitriolic,  nitric,  and  phosphoric 
«cids,  and  with  metals,  calces ;  all  tiie  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion, Lavoisier  contended,  wer&  expUcable  without  the 
supposition  of  the  existence  of  phlogiston,  of  which  there 
was  no  evidence.  In  -1783,  when  he  had  determined  to 
discover  by  carefully  conducted  experiments  the  nature  of 
the  product  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen,  Lavoisier 
learned  that  Cavendish  had  ascertained  that  body  to  be 
water.  He  therefore  repeated  Cavendish's  experiments, 
and  with  the  aid  of  MeusnTer  proved  that  water  con- 
tains hydrogen,  by  passing  steam  through  a  red-hot 
povcelain  tube  containing  iron  'wire.  Lavoisier  had  long 
been  unable  to  hold  the  doctdne  that  hydrogen  was  the 
phlogiston  of  metals,  seeing  'that  the  «dces  were 
'  '^actually  heavier  than  the  metals  supposed  to  contain  them, 
and  thiat  the  hydrogen  supposed  to  be  evolved  by  the 
metals,  though  light,  certainly  had  "weight.  Lavoisier  now 
explained  the  production  of  hydrogen  during  the  solution 
of  metah  in  acids  on  the  assumption  that  water  was 
decomposed,  its  oxygen  uniting  with  the  metals,  whilst  its 
hydrogen  escaped.  In  the  case,  however,  of  nitric  a:cid, 
oxygen  was  supposed  to  be  supplied  by  the  acid.  The 
«ffect  of  Lavoisier's  reasonings  upon  his  contemporaries 
is  illustrated  by  Priestley's  renwirk  (PhU.  Tram.,  1788, 
p.  155)  that,  "  the  doctrine  of  the  dewmpotition  of  WQier 
being  set  aside,  that  of  pJdoguton  (which  in  consequence  of 
t*:D  late  experiments  on  water  has  been  almost  universally 
abandoned)  wUl  much  better  stand  its  ground.''  But  the 
fate  of  the  Stahlian  philosophy  was  sealed ;  and  in  1792 
Klaproth  and  the  Berlin  Academy  gave  in  their  adhesion 
to  Uie  new  doctrines.  Qren  and  Wiegleb  in  Germany, 
Delametherie  in  France,  and  Kirwan  in  England  endea- 
voured but  in  vain,  to  support  the  phlogistic  theory;  and 
ere  long  Lavoisier's  innovations  could  be  regarded  not 
simply  as  the  anti-phlogistic,  but  as  the  universally  accepted 
system  of  chemistry.  "  It  was  the  glory  of  Lavoisier," 
wrote  Davy  in  1814,  "to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  sound 
logic  in  chemistry  by  showing  that  the  existence,  of  this 
principle  (phlogiston),  or  of  other  principles,  should  not  be 
assumed  where  they  could  not  be  detected."  In  1789  was 
published  Lavoisier's  TraiU  iUmetUaire  de  Chimie,  in  which 
the  new  chemical  doctrines  were  set  forth  with  remarkable 
oleamess  and  ability.  A  list  of  33  *'  simple  substances  "  is 
given  in  th»  2d  part  of  the  1  st  vol.  of  this  work,  wherein 
light  and  caloric  are  included  with  oxygen,  azote,  and 
hydrogen  as  elements  of  bodies ;  but  as  to  whether  light 
was  a  modification  of  caloric,  or  caloric  a  modification  of 
light,  it  was  impossible,  Lavoisier  considered,  to  decide 
(Traits  Mement,  tom.  1.  part  ii  chap.  1).  Under  the 
head  of  **  oxidable  or  acidifiable  substances  "  he  placed 
sulphur^  phosphorus,  carbon,  and  the  muriatic,  fluoric,  ^d 
boraoio  ndicals ;  the  "  oxidable  and  acidifiable  metals " 
are  antimony,  silver,  arsenic,  bismuth,  cobalt,  copper,  tin, 
iron,  manganese,  mercury,  molybdenum,  nickel,  gpld, 
platinum,  lead,  tun^ten,   and   zinc;    and  the   ''simple 


earthy  and  salifiable  substances"  are  lime,  magnesia, 
baryta,  alumina,  and  tfilica.  Of  met:Jlic  oxides,  he  says 
(Train  eliment.,  tom.  i  part  t  chap.  Til),  **  they  ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  completely  saturated  with  oxygen, 
because  t£eir  action  on  that  principle  is  balanced  by  the 
force  of  attiraction  exercised  upon  it  by  caloric.  Oxygen, 
then,  in  the  calcination  of  metals,  obeys  really  two  forces 
— that  exercbed  by  the  caloric  and  that  exercised  by  the 
metal"  Davy,  who  by  his  experiments  on  the  effects  of 
friction  on  ice  did  much  to  dispel  the  belief  in  the 
materiality  of  heai;  but  who  regarded  light  as  a  body  in  a 
peculiar  state  of  existence,  and  consisting  of  minute  particles, 
held  the  view  that  light  in  phoaoxygen  (oxygen  gas)  was 
intimately  combined  with  oxygen.— -(lKori»,/ vol  ii.  pi>. 
11-32.)  * 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  elementary  bodies 
from  the  time  of  £he  publication  of  Lavoisier's  TraiU 
HemetUaire  ;  the  second  and  third  columns  give  the  authori- 
ties by  whom  and  the  dates  when  these  bodies  were  either 
first  isolated,  or  were  recognized  as  simple  substances  : — 


Umlttm 

Ktoproth 

1789 

Sfcnmtlun 

Dbtj 

ISOS 

Tiunioro 

KlaproUi 

17M 

ChlorlM 

D«Tf 

is: 

ChnNnlmn 

VMf««na 

ITtT 

Fluoriae 

▲B^ 

TaOB^wa 

K1q>rt)Cli 

1798 

lodlM 

Conrtoto 

itii 

TaatataB 

iRrtdMlta) 
lEkeburg     ; 

1801 

tMhl«B 

ArfvcdMO 

1S17 

1801 

SalanhuB 

BcneUu* 

1817 

VMUdlnn 

JDel  Blond) 

1801 
1880 

Oidataa 

bs2"*^ 

181S 

anon 

18XS 

COTtum 

RMofer.  h\ 

18BS 

Zlraontam 

BaneUoB 

18M 

PtIUdlam 

(ptprotii    > 

1801  !2S!!hiiB> 

Balizd 
WWiltr        i 

1«» 
18S7 

Irldiiua 

tawut 

1804 

Otetenm  ; 

1898 

OnnlaiB 

Tennut 

ISO* 

TlMrtam 

BmwIIiu 

18SS 

Bhodlnm 
Sodium     1 

WoUaitOB 

1S04 
1807 

Lurthuamf 

WBhl«c 

1SS8 
1841^ 

(Pontta        ) 

Irtilva 

MoMBiflr 

IMS 

fivmrn 

1808 

mobloB 

Bom 

1844 

BBkhMUlUB 

CUn* 

1S44 

(D«Ty,   and 

GMlma       > 
RnMdJm    ; 

nitDlam       1 

i^' 

ISSO 

llonm 

\t^(isss\ 

1808 

1881 
18«1 

lD«Ty,    ud 

•odUmy 

ISO 

Caldw 

•  Benelloaaf- 
(PonUB        >. 

1808 

iBdllUB 

|£SL--} 

ISO 

bary 

1808 

OdUum 

1878 

Lavoi'sier  was  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  his  system 
by  Fourcroy  (1765-1809),  Monge  (1746-1818),  Guyton 
de  Morveau  (1737-1816),  and  Berthollet  (1748-1822); 
Lavoisier's  theory  that  oxygen  was  the  principle  of  acidity 
was  not,  however,  accepted  by  Berthollet  In  1803 
appeared  Berthollet's  Chemical  Statiet,  in  which  Bergman^ 
conclusions  with  respect  to  the  laws  of  the  com1>iiiation 
of  acids  and  bases  were  disputed.  AAnity,  it  was 
argued,  could  not  be  simply  an  attraction,  for  then  no 
decomposition,  but  only  an  addition  of  constitaenta 
would  take  plZce  when  solutions  of  different  compounds 
were  mixed  together;  affinity  might  be  regarded  as  an 
attraction  between  combining  substances  probably  like  that 
existing  between  the  planetary  bodies — an  attraction 
dependent  on  mass,  not  on  elective  force,  so  that  com- 
bination between  the  various  kinds  of  matter  could  taka 
place  in  all  sorts  of  proportions.  The  complete  removal 
of  a  constituent  of  a  compound  by  means  of  a  decomposing 
agent  was  attributed  by  Berthollet  to  its  elasticity  or 
insolubility  in  the  free  state.  Thus,  he  considered  tliat 
barium  sulphate  was  precipitated  by  solution  of  potaastom 
sulphate  because  it  was  insoluble  in  water,  but  that  a  triple 
compound  was  formed  when  solutions  of  the  sulphates  of 
sodium  and  potassium  were  mingled.  The»  decomposition 
of  ammonium  carbonate  by  sulphuric  acid  he  assarted  to  be 
due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  that  sMsped. 
Berthollet's  hypotheses  found  an  opponent  in  PKnisI 
(1755-1826),  who  had  already  written  on  the  constancy  ol 
the  relations  by  weight  of  the  component  parts  of  bodiec, 
and  had  shown  t^hat  tin  and  antimony  nhils  with  osygesu 
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iod  inm  with  ttilp]inr»  in  two  definite  mportioni  respeo- 
MLj.  In  a  eontroTen^  with  Berthollet  that  extended 
¥m  fome  jeart  he  sacceeef nll^  demonstrated  that  all  com- 
poaade  are  definite^  and  contain  onl^  certain  determinate 
proportions  oC  their  coostitaents. 

In  Angnst  1804,  Dalton  (176^1844)  communicated  to 
Dr  Thomson  hii  theory  of  the  atomic  composition  of 
bodies.  Dalton's  ideas  had  been  Tsgnelj  foreshadowed  bj 
W,  Higgins  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxfoi^  in  a  publication 
entitled  A  C<mpcaraUv  View  of  ih$  PhlogMe  and 
iMt^pUogiHic  Thearus,  where  we  read  that — 

**  la  Tdfttile  titrlolio  tdd  t  dngle  ultimate  puHele  of  enlphtir  it 
faitlBetafyiiiiitadonlytos  dngla  pertideol  dephlogistiestad  sir ; 
•ad  ia  perfect  TitrioUo  tdd  stvit  eingle  pertiele  d  eolphnr  !e 
■sited  to  two  of  d«phl«gLfticsted  sir,  betng  ttie  qnentiiy  neceeeery 
le  eetoratloB.  Ae  two  oabie  inchee  of  light  inflsmmsble  eir  require 
tet  one  of  dopUogietiotted  eir  to  eondenee  them,  we  mast  eoppoee 
tbfet  tiMTOoDisia  eqael  number  el  diriikMie^  end  that  the  differenee 
ef  their  epeoUo  gnritj  depends  ehiefly  on  the  die  of  their  altl- 
Mle  seitieles;  or  wo  moot  suppose  that  the  altimste  pertides 
flf  lii^  inflsmmsble  sir  require  two  or  three  or  more  of  dephlo- 


gletieated  eir  to  eetnrste  them.    If  thie  hitter  weis  the  oese»  we 


el,mt) 

The  alomio  theory  irst  soggested  itself  to  Dalton  during 
lis  iuTcstigstioiis  on  marsh-gas,  or  light  carbnretted  hydro- 
gen, and  Msfiant  gas.  He  calculated  that  if  the  weight 
of  carbon  in  each  of  these  compounds  were  reckoned  to  be 
the  same,  then  marsh-gas  contained  exactly  twice  the 
weight  ot  hydrogen  present  in  olefiant  gas.  He  further 
ebemed  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  carbonic  acid  gas  was 
twies  as  much  as  in  carbonic  oxide  gas.  Theseand  simUar 
&cli  he  conceived  might  be  explained  by  assuming  the 
idtimate  particles  of  matter  to  be  incapable  of  further 
diTision,  (ff,  in  other  words,  atam$f  possessing  definite 
UtigjbiB^  the  ratios  of  which  could  be  denoted  by  numbers, 
Ami  we^^t  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  being  taken  at  unity. 
TIm  combinatbn  of  these  atoms  with  one  another  would 
seeount  tiien  for  the  definite  proportions  in  which  the 
dements  united.  For  clearness  the  atoms  were  represented 
by  smbolsw  thus  :— 

BdaUTO  Wtlglita 

O  Oxygen 6*5 

O  Hy(&)gen  1 

•  Carbon  5 

0  A2ote..r 5 

•  Binary  oompounds  with  their  weights  were  denoted 

O0  Water 7-5 

•  0  Olefiant  gas  6 

00  Ammonia  0 

O0  Carbonio  oxide 11*5 

nd  ternary  compounds  in  a  similar  manner  »— 

0#0  Garbonio  acid  gas..... 18 

•  0«  Ether  11    ^ 

0  0  0  Carburetted  hydrogen  gas 7 

Ihe  weight  of  the  smallest  particle  of  a  compound  was 
therefore,  according  to  Dslton's  theory,  to  be  obtained  by 
adding  together  the  weights  of  its  constituent  atoms ;  the 
laws  discovered  by  Weni6l  and  Bichter  were  thus  in- 
cbded  within  the  law  of  atomic  weights. 

The  new  theory  was  promulgated  in  Dr  Thomson's 
8pUm  ef  Chtmtdrjf^  8d  edit,  1807.  In  the  same  year 
IhoBson  showed  that  the  amount  of  oxalic  add  required 
to  focm  strontium  hinonlate  was  twice  as  great  as  that 
in  the  case  of  the  oxalate,  supposing  the  weight  of  strontium 
a  cadli  saltto  be  the  same ;  and  Dr  WoDaston  proved  that 
three  potassium  oxalates  were  obtainable^  to  forar  which 


a  definite  amount  of  potash  needed  weighto  of  oxabe  acid 
in  the  proportion  of  I  :  2  :  4. 

In  1808,  the  year  of  the  publication  of  Dalton's  JTeie 
Sifttem  of  Chemical  PkUoiophy,  Qay-Lussac  made  known  te 
the  world  the  laws  of  the  combinations  of  gases  by  Tolnme-v 
to  which  his  attention  had  been  directed  by  the  discovery 
which  he  and  A.  Yon  Humboldt  had  made,  that  a  definite 
volume  of  oxygen  combined  with  exactly  twice  ite  bulk  of 
hydrogen.  He  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  simple  relation 
between  the  volumes  of  two  gases  which  unite  together, 
and  also  between  their  collective  volume  in  the  uncombined 
and  in  the  combined  condition.  Thus,  three  volumes 
of  hydrogen  combine  with  one  of  nitrogen  to  form  two 
volumes  of  ammonia ;  one  volume  of  chlorine  with  one  of 
hydrogen  produces  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas ; 
and  two  volumee  of  nitrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  give  two 
volumes  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen.  The  law  of  definite 
proportions  was  shown  to  hold  good  with  resoect  to  the 
volumes  as  well  as  to  the  weighte  of  combining  oodies. 

In  1811  JLvogadro^  remarking  that  equal  variations  of 
temperature  uid.  pressure  produce  in  all  gases  and  vapoura 
the  same  changes  of  volume^  enunciated  the  hypothesis 
that  equal  volumes  gf  any  gas  or  vapour  contain  tha 
same  nuSaber  of  atoms,  and  the  same  do^rine  was  brought 
forward  in  1814  by  Ampire.  On  this  hypothesii  the 
density  of  equal  volumes  of  gases  was  shown  to  rep^'esent 
the  relative  weig^  of  their  atoms  ;  and  thus,  as  it  had 
been  discovered  that  gases  frequently  do  not  unite  vokime 
for  volume^  a  distinction  came  to  be  drawn  between  atomio 
weighto  and  equivalenta.  If  we  say  atom  for  volume^  wrote 
Beraeliu%  we  find  in  Qay-Lussac*s  discovery  one  of  the 
meet  direct  argnmento  in  ^vour  of  Dalton's  hypothesiai 

Berxelius  (1779-1848),  from  considerations  based  on  the 
law  of  combination  by  volume^  accounted  the  atoms  of 
elemento  distinct  from  their  equivalents.  Thus  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  were  recognised  as  the  equivalento  of 
one  volume  of  oxygen,  the  relative  weighte  of  equal 
volumes  of  the  two  gases  being  those  of  their  atoma 
Berzelius  adopted  100  parte  of  oxygen  as  his  standard  of 
atomio  weight,  the  atomio  weight  of  hydrogen  was  there> 
fore  '6*24,  ite  equivalent^  12*481  He  considered  that  the 
atoms  of  aluminium,  arsenic^  antimotiy,  bromine,  chlorine^ 
fluorine^  hydrogen,  iodine^  nitrogen,  and  some  other 
elemento  had  a  wdffht  equal  to  <mly  half  that  of  theii 
equivalents,  which  latter  were  double  and  inseparaUe 
atoms.  In  place  of  the  symbols  used  by  Dalton  to 
denote  the  proportions  in  whidi  the  elemento  combine  by 
weight,  he  employed  a  nototion  in  which  letters  were 
used  to  indicate  the  names  of"  the  elements.  He  introduced 
also  an  abridged  notation,  in  which  the  equivalento  or 
double  atoms  were  repreeented  by  drawing^  a  bar  through 
the  symbol  of  the  element  A  dot  being  used  to  signify 
an  atom  of  oxygen,  the  formula  of  water  was  written  d; 
and  HCI  denoted  hydrochlorio  add,  which  was  viewed  as 
consisting  of  a  double  atom  of  hydrogen  united  to  a  double 
atom  of  dblorine, — an  hypothesis  whidi  left  unexplained  the 
fact  that  the  combination  ef  the  so-caUed  double  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  resulted  always  in  the  formation 
of  two  molecules,  instead  of  one,  of  hydrochldrio  acid  gas. 
Berzelius  constructed  a  toble  of  atomio  weighto  and 
equivalento,  which  the  discoveiy  by  Dulong  and  Petit  in 
1819  of  the  connection  between  the  q>ecificheato  and  the 
atomic  weighto  of  the  elemonts,  and  that  of  the  law  of  iso> 
morphism  by  Mitscherlich  in  1820,  enabled  hjm  to  modify 
and  improve.  The  equivalent  notation  of  Berselins  was 
adopted  by  Qay-Lussac,  and  displaced  in  time  thaf  founded 
upon  the  atomic  weighto ;  but  it  was  not  generally  applied 
with  strictness  to  all  compounds,  molecular  and  not 
equivalent  formuln  being  employed  in  some  cases.  It  had 
this  objection,  that  it  masked  the  relative  atom-fixing 
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powera  of  ihe  Tarioos  acids ;  thus  the  formola  AgO.lPO. 
did  not  ezpreos  the  tiibasic  character  of  a  molecule  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  its  relations  to  the  molecules  of  acids 
of  lees  basicity.  Observing  the  ratio  between  ihe  oxygen 
of  bases  and  acids,  Berzelius  was  led  to  the  conception  of 
the  dnalistic  theory,  according  to  vrMck  all  compounds 
consuBt  of  paired  oonstituents  or  groups  of  constituents. 
This  theory  was  applied  to  both  organic  and  inorganic 
substances,  and  received  considerable  support  from  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  compound  radicles,  of  which 
Berzelius  was  the  chief  supporter. 

De  Morveau,  in  a  memoir  On  the  DevelopmetU  of  the 
PrincipUe  of  Metkodieal  Jfomenclaiure,  had  in  1787  given 
the  name  of  radielee  to  the  **  acidifiable  bases  "  of  acids, 
and  Lavoisier  in  his  TraitS  Hhnenicnre  had  spoken  of  the 
^  hydrocarbon  radicles "  in  oils,  starch,  sugar,  and  gum. 
In  1817  Berzelius,  following  Lavoisier,  held  the  opinion . 
that  all  inoiganio  oxides  contained  simple  radicles,  and 
organic  oxides  compound  radides.  Li  1832  Liebig  and 
Wohler  discovered  the  composition  of  bitter^mond  oil, 
which  they  showed,  on  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of 
a  radicle  CyH^O,  might  be  compared  with  the  compounds 
t>f  potassium  and  other  metals.  Berzelius  at  first  accepted 
thcor  explanation  of  the  constitution  of  benzoyl-compounds, 
bnt  afterwards  rqjected  it,  as  his  electro-chemical  theory  did 
m«i  support  the  view  that  oxygen  could  be  a  constituent  of 
a  radicle.  Benzoic  acid  was  represented  by  him  as  a  com- 
pound containing  the  radicle  O^^H. ,  thus : — Oi4H..^+  HO, 
and  alcohol  as  an  oxide  of  the  radicle  CH3,  or  2(CHg).0. 

JjOL  1834  Dumas  made  known  his  observations  on  the 
•abetitution  of  hydrogen  by  other  elements ;  and  Laurent 
inbeequently  eondud^  from  numerous  experiments  that, 
when  hydrogen  is  subetituted  by  an  equivalent  of  chlorine 
or  bromine,  these  elements  take  the  place  occupied  by  the 
hydrogen,  performing  to  a  certain  extent  the  functions  of 
the  la&er  in  the  new  compound,  which  is  therefore  analogous 
to  that  from  whidi  it  has  been  produced.  Thus  was  given 
the  first  blow  to  the  dualistio  theory.  The  disooveiy  of 
Irichloracetic  add  by  Dumas  gave  ocmdderable  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  the  new  doctrine;  but  Berseliua  and 
others,  who  were  unable  to  reconcile  with  the  electro- 
chemical theory  the  substitution  of  an  dectro-podtive  by 
an  deotro-negative  dtoient,  sought  to  explain  die  facts  of 
nibstitution  in  accordance  witii  dualistio  notions.  Berzelius 
considered  that  a  compound  in  which  oxygen  was  a  fourth 
dement  was  at  once  an  oxide  and  a  chloride ;  trichloraoetio 
add  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  copulated  compound  of 
cesquichloride  of  carbon  witli  sesquioxide  of  carbon  (oxalic 
add)  OjCl^  +  C^Og+HO;  acetic  add,  on  tiie  other  hand, 
waa  a  tnoxide  of  acetyl  (O4H3)  with  the  formula 
O4ELO3  +  HO.  The  Bubbtitution-compounds  discovered 
by  Malaguti  and  Regnault  were  in  like  manner  represented 
dualistlcally ;  dichloroformic  ether,  for  example,  waa  written 
20aH.O, + OsH.CIs  +  20J3:^,O.  +  O4HS.CI3  ;  such  complex 
formula,  however,  which  impued  in  most  cases  a  widdy 
diffsrent  oonstitution  for  bodies  obvioudy  related  in 
properties,  were  recdved  with  but  littie  favour  by  d^emists. 
At  length  Mdsens,  by  converting  trichloracetic  add  into 
acetic  add,  gave  decidve  evidence  as  to  tiie  truth  of  the 
prindple  of  the  substitution  theory. 

Qerhardt,  who  regarded  all  compounds  as  simple 
molecules,  certain  atcmis  of  which  were  displaceable  by 
double  decomposition,  discarded  entirdy  the  conception  of 
radides.  He  dassified  organic  substances  according  to  the 
number  ol  carbon  atoms  contained  in  their  molecules; 
hence  the  recognition  of  homologous  series  of  organic  com- 
ponndsL  What  he  termed  reeidttea — molecules  deprived  of 
certain  of  tiieir  constituents — ^were  in  many  instances 
identical  with  the  radicles  employed  by  Berzelius,  but  were 
not  hdd  necessarilj  to  pre-exist  in  compounds.     Qerhardt 


was  the  means  of  re-intp^dudng,  in  a  modified  form,  the 
atomic  notation  of  Berzelius.  Observing  that  the  smallest 
quantities  by  weight  of  carbonic  add  gas  and  water  pro- 
duced in  reactions  were  eipreased  by  the  formuls  €^04 
and  H^Oj,  he  conduded  that  these  must  represent  the 
molecules  of  the  two  bodies,  which  might  be  more  con- 
venientiy  written  CO^  and  ELfi,  the  atomic  weighte  ol 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon  odng  taken  as  1,  16,  and 
12  respectively.  He  made  the  atomic  weights  of  brumine, 
chlorine,  fluorine,  hydrogen,  iodine,  nitrogen,  and  other  of 
the  demente  equal  to  those  given  by  Berzelius,  thus  enabl- 
ing the  formulae  of  water  and  most  volatile  compounds  to 
be  expressed  in  agreement  with  the  law  of  Gay-Lussac ;  bnt 
he  hdved  the  old  atomic  weighte  of  most  of  the  metals, 
supposing  that  all  metallic  oxides  were  similar  in  constitn- 
tion  to  water,  or  contained  two  atoms  of  metal  to  one  of 
oxygen.  Regnault  afterwards  proved  that,  according  to 
the  law  of  Dubng  and  Petit,  tiiis  alteration  ought  to  ba 
made  in  the  case  only  of  the  atomic  weighte  of  the  metala 
lithium,  potasdum,  sodium,  and  silver ;  many  metals  were 
accordin^y  to  be  regarded  as  having  oxides  of  the  general 
formula  BO.  Sodi  metals,  being  compared  with  tha 
diatomic  radidea  of  orgaidc  chemistry,  were  called  diatomio 
by  Cannizzaro  in  1858.  Thus  originated  the  idea  id  tha 
polyatomidty  of  the  metals. 

The  theory  of  types  dates  from  the  time  of  the  discoyerf 
of  trichloraoetio  acid  by  Dumas,  who  observed  that  tliii 
body  and  others  similarly  obtained  must  be  of  the  same 
chemical  type  with  the  hydrogenated  substances  from  which 
they  are  derived.  The  discovery  by  Wurtz  of  the  com- 
pound ammonias,  and  by  Hof maim  of  diethylamine  and 
triethylamine,  led  to  the  creation  of  the  anunonia  type  ;  and 
Williamson,  by  the  discovery  in  1850  of  the  mixed  cthcra^ 
was  enabled  to  refer  ether,  alcohol,  and  adds  to  the  water 
type,  and  to  predict  tiie  existence  of  acetic  anhydride,  which, 
as  wdl  as  benzoic  anhydride,  was  discovered  in  1852  by 
Gerhardt  To  these  typee  Qerhardt  added  two  others^ 
those  of  hydrogen  and  hydrochloric  add,  and  with  the 
former  associated  the  aldehydes,  ketones,  and  many  hydro- 
carbons, e.ff.,  the  radicles  discovered  by  Frankland  and 
Kdb&  The  theory  of  typee  was  still  further  extended  by 
Willian)son,  to  whom  the  conception  of  condensed  ^pes  is 
due ;  by  Odling,  who  first  suggested  the  idea  of  represent- 
ing the  relations  of  compounds  by  the  use  of  mixed  typea; 
and  by'kekul^  and  numerous  other  investigators. 

The  foundation  of  dectn^chemical  science  may  be  said 
to  have  been  laid  by  Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  who  in  1800 
discovered  the  decompodtion  of  water  by  the  agency  of* 
the  vdtaio  pile;  but  the  earliest  dectro-chemical  expori- 
mente  were  those  made  by  Priestley,  in  1775  upon  am* 
monia  gaa^  and  by  Deiman  and  Tan  Troostwqk  in  1789 
npon  water,  by  means  of  frictional  dectridty.  Omickshank 
by  experimente  witii  the  chloridea  of  magneainm,  sodium, 
and  ammonium  demonstrated  that  when  those  aalto  are 
decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  alkali  always  appears 
at  the  negative,  and  add  at  the  podtive  pole. 

Lr  1803  Berzdius  and  Hisinger  published  tiieir  observa- 
tions on  the  dectrical  decompodtion  of  salto  and  some  of 
their  bases ;  oxygen,  adds,  and  oxidized  bases,  they  said, 
appear  at  tiie  podtive  pole ;  combustible  bodies,  alkalies^ 
and  earths  at  the  negative.  Later  experimenters,  however, 
showed  that  it  is  the  metal,  not  the  oxide,  that  appears  a* 
the  negative  pde  when  salte  are  electrdyzed,  and  that 
oxidee  caimot  be  supposed  to  exist  ready  formed  in  salts. 
Davy,  whose  electrical  experimente  were  oommenced  in 
1800,  undertook  in  1806  a  course  of  investigations  which 
led  him  to  the  discovery  of  tho  metals  of  the  alkaliea  and 
alkaline  earths.  In  1807  he  expressed  the  opini<m  that 
bodies  having  an  affinity  for  one  another  are  in  diffoent 
atatea  of  electrid^,  aiid   ^that  chemical  and  elecfaical 
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atknctioiiB  depend  upon  ine  nme  caose,  acting  in  the  one 
€8M  on  particlee  and  in  the  other  on  massefi  of  matter." 

In  1834  Faraday  diacoTered  that  the  decompceitions 
effected  by  the  Toltaic  cnrrent  indicate  the  qnantitj  by 
Yoi^t  in  which  the  elements  combine^  or  the  weighta  of 
the  atoms  of  the  atomic  theory,  thns  adding  to  the 
probability  of  the  correctneia  of  the  auppoeition  that  the 
operatioiis  of  the  same  agent  are  exhibited  in  both  chemical 
and  electrical  phenomena.  Latterly,  the  diacovery  of  the 
aekuMi  of  the  copper-zinc  couple  by  Gladatone  and  Tribe 
In  opened  oat  a  new  field  of  electro-chemical  reaearoh, 
ifaeody  prodnctiTe  of  important  reenlta.  To  mention, 
ieveTer,  the  nnmerona  adyances  that  haye  been  made  in 
leeent  timea^  whether  in  chemical  phyaica  or  in  chemistry 
proper— especially  as  regarda  the  constitution  and  synthesis 
of  Uie  compounds  ci  carbon — ^would  be  to  exceed  the  scope 
d  the  present  introductory  notice.  The  reader  must,  there- 
fore, be  referred  to  the  treatises  and  original  memoirs  of 
tkM  whose  labours  haTO  effected  the  modem  deyelopment 
ef  Aemistty,  and  haye  raised  it  to  the  hi^  position  which  it 
'  1  aa  a  science  at  the  present  time.  (f.  b.  b.) 


TsxEldcbhts. 

Tihib  soBinination  of  aD  the  Tarioua  substancea  met  with 
ID  nature  baa  led  to  the  discoTcry  of  sixty-four  different 
Mies,  from  which  it  is  impossible  by  any  means  now  at 
sir  di^Msal  to  separate  simpler  substancea;  they  are 
eoosequenUy  termed  "elementaiy  t>r  simple  bodies,**  or 
*  dementa."  It  is  not  asserted  that  such  substancea  are 
ifaeobitaly  simple,  or  that  they  may  not  be  found  hereafter 
to  yield  m(»e  than  one  kind  of  matter,  but  merely  that  sa 
kt  at  our  knowledge  extenda  it  is  so ;  indeed,  recent  spec- 
troioopto  researches  faTour  the  impression  that  some  at  least 
of  the  elements  are,  perhaps,  compounds  of  simpler  bodies. 

It  is  the  study  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  combina- 
tioD  of  the  elementa  with  one  jmother,  and  to  which  their 
eomponnds  are  sul^ect  in  their  mutual  actions,  and  of  the 
properties  of  the  elements  and  of  the  compounds  formed  by 
thflff  union,  which  constitutes  the  science  of  chemistry. 

The  majority  of  the  elements  are  of  comparatiTely  rare 
oeeorrance^  whHst  many  of  them  are  extremely  rare,  being 
Bst  with  only  in  certain  localities.  Qold  and  a  few  others 
almost  always  occur  as  such,  and  our  atmosphere,  we  know, 
consists  chiefly  of  the  two  elements,  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
in  tbe  free  state;  also  some  others,  such  as  carbon,  eopper, 
lilTer,  and  sulphur,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  uncom- 
biaed  state,  but  in  general  two  or  more  elements  are  found 
snited.  llie  number  of  elements  of  which  the  materiala 
ire  made  up  which  principally  compose  the  earth  and  the 
plaats  and  animals  Hying  upon  it  is,  howcTer,  exceedingly 
ssksD.  Thus,  plants  consist  chiefly  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  and  animals  chiefly  of  these  three  elements 
together  with  nitrogen ;  water  consists  entirely  of  oxygeif 
sod  hydrogen.  The  solid  earth  is  mainly  composed  of 
inbstances  such  as  quarts  or  silica,  chalk  or  limestone,  and 
ttrious  silicates  like  felspar  and  day, — the  elementa  which 
are  the  chief  constituents  of  these  substances  being  oxygen, 
nlioon,  carbon,  calcium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  iron,  and 
pc^aiwfnm.  The  only  elementa  which  appear  to  be  absolutely 
ifntinl  to  vegetable  or  animal  life  are  carbon,  oxygen, 
^drogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  calcium,  iron,  potas- 
nnm,  sodium,  magnesium,  silicon,  and  chlorine ;  and  the 
remainder  are  to  us,  so  to  speak,  merely  of  artificial  yalue. 

Four  of  the  elements— chlorine,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
exygen — are  gases ;  and  fluorine,  which  is  not  known  ^th 
e^tainty  in  the  free  state,  is  probably  also  a  gas ;  two  are 
liquid  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures,  Tis.,  mercury 
and  bromine  ;  and  the  element  gallium,  recently  discoTered 
in  certain  zino  ores^  but  as  yet  obtained  in  only  very  small 


quantities,  is  also  said  to  be  a  liquid.     The  remaining 
elementa  are  aolida. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  elementa  now  known, 
arranged  in  alp^betical  order.  The  moat  important  ele- 
menta are  distinguished  in  the  table  by  capitals ;  whilst 
those  which  at  present  are  of  alight  irop(Mrtance,  on  account 
of  their  rare  occurrence,  or  of  our  insufficient  faiowledge  of 
their  properties,  are  printed  in  italics. 
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LatoB  of  CamhtnatioH  by  Weight  and  Volume — Their  ew^ 
planation  by  the  Atomic  Theory*^Determination  o/thi 
relative  Weighte  ofAtojpu, 

The  proportioxis  in .  which  elements  unite  together  aie 
definite  and  constant,  a  given  compound  alwa3r8  consisting 
of  the  same  elements  united  in  the  same  proportionii 
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Chloride  of  silver,  for  example,  in  wliaterer  manner  it  may 
be  prepared,  inTariably  consists  of  chlorine  and  silver  in 
the  proportions  by  weight  of  35*36  parts  of  the  former  and 
107*66  of  the  latter. 

Bat  it  is  often  the  ease  that  elements  combine  together 
in  seyeral  proportions ;  whenever  this  oocors  the  several 
proportions  in  which  the  one  element  unites  with  the  other 
invariably  bear  a  simple  relation  to  one  another.  Thus, 
1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  unites  with  8  parts  by  weight 
of  oxygen,  forming  water,  and  with  16  or  8  x  2  parts  of 
oxygen,  forming  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Again,  in  nitrous 
oxide  we  have  a  compound  of  8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen 
and  14  of  nitrogen  ;  in  nitric  oxide  a  compound  of  16 
or  8  X  2  parts  of  oxygen  and  14  of  nitrogen ;  in  nitrous 
anhydride  a  compound  of  24  or  8  x  3  parts  of  oxygen  and 
14  of  nitrogen  ;  in  nitric  peroxide  a  compound  of  32  or 
8x4  parts  of  oxygen  and  14  of  nitrogen ;  and  lastly,  in 
nitric  anhydride  a  compound  of  40  or  8  x  5  parts  of  oxygen 
ftud  14  of  nitrogen.  This  law  is  known  as  the  Uw  of 
combination  in  multiple  proportions. 

The  proportions  in  which  two  elements  combine  with  a 
tinrd  ako  represent  the  proportions  in  which,  or  in  some 
simple  multiple  of  which,  tiiey  will  themselves  combine. 
For  instance,  35*36  parts  of  chlorine  and  79*75  parts  of 
bromine  combine  with  107*66  parts  of  silver;  and  when 
chlorine  and  bromine  unite  it  is  in  the  proportion  of  35*36 
parts  of  the  former  to  79*75  parts  of  the  latter.  Iodine 
unites  with  silver  in  the  proportion  of  126*53  parts  to 
107*66  parts  of  the  latter,  but  it  combines  with  chlorine  in 
two  proportions,  viz.,  in  the  proportion  of  126*53  parts 
either  to  35*36  or  to  three  times  35*36  parts  of  chlorine. 
This  is  known  as  the  law  of  combinatbn  in  reciprocal 
proportion& 

In  explanation  of  these  three  laws  deduced  entirely  from 
experimental  observations,  chemists  have  adopted  the 
atomic  or  molecular  theory  which  was  first  introduced  into 
the  science  by  Dalton  at  the  commencement  of  this  century. 
According  to  this  theory  the  exceedingly  small  maases  or 
maieeulet  of  which  it  is  supposed  matter  consirts  are  com- 
posite, being  made  up  of  indivisible  particles  or  atoms  (see 
the  article  Atoic,  toL  iil  p.  36).  The  molecules  of  the 
elements  are  assumed  to  oonsiit  of  similar  atoms,  whereas 
those  of  compounds  are  congeries  of  dissimilar  atoms;  and 
the  molecules  which  constitute  a  given  kind  of  matter,  it  is 
supposed,  are  alike  in  weight  and  general  properties,  but 
differ  from  those  of  which  aU  other  kinds  of  matter  are 
composed,  so  that  every  molecule  belongs  to  one  of  a 
definite  number  of  species.  The  study  of  the  alterations 
which  take  place  in  the  compositbn  of  molecules  under 
the  influence  of  various  forces,  and  which  result  from  their 
action  upon  one  another,  is  the  work  of  the  chemist;  whilst 
it  is  the  province  of  the  physicist  to  study  the  influences 
of  those  forces  upon  matter  which  affect  entire  molecules 
without  in  any  way  altering  their,  oompoeition. 
'  The  chemist  has  no  means  of  ascertaining,  nor  does  He 
attempt  to  ascertain,  the  absolute  weights  of  the  atoms  or 
of  the  molecules  of  the  various  elements  and  their  com- 
pounds: he  concerns  himself  merely  with  their  relative 
weights,  hydrogen  being  adopted  as  the  standard  of  refer- 
ence since  it  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  elements.  The 
relative  weight  of  the  atoms  of  the  various  elements 
referred  to  that  of  hydrogen  regarded  as  1  are  given  in  the 
third  column  of  the  table  on  page  467.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  exact  atomic  weight  of  an  element  is  an  opera- 
tion of  extreme  difficulty,  and  one  requiring  the  greatest 
analyticflJ  skill,  so  ihat  as  yet  the  atomic  weights  of  only 
a  limited  number  of  elements  have  been  ascertained  with 
more  than  approximate  accuracy.  The  most  accurately 
determined  atomic  weights  are  those  of  hydrogea,  oxygen. 
Bitrogen,  chlorine^  bromine,  iodine,  lithium,   potassium. 


[laws  of  coHBnrmoK^ 

sodium,  silver,  and  thallium.  Apparently  the  numbetS 
obtained  for  these  elements  are  practically  perfect 

The  manner  in  which  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms 
of  the  elements  are  determined  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  considerations. 

If,  instead  of  comparing  together  the  relative  weighti  of 
the  elements  which  enter  into  combination,  the  volumes 
which  they  occupy  in  the  state  of  gas  (at  the  same  tempers- 
ture  and  under  the  same  pressure)  before  and  after  com* 
bination  are  compared,  it  is  fbund  that  gases  always  units 
together  in  very  simple  proportions,  viz.,  either  in  equal 
volumes,  or  in  volumes  which  bear  some  simple  relation 
such  as  1 :  2,  1  :  3,  1 :  4,  2 :  3,  &C;  Moreover,  whatever 
the  number  of  volumes  before  combination,  it  always  is 
reduced  to  two  on  combination.  Thus,  equal  volumes  oC 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  gases  unite  without  condensation  to 
form  hydrochloric  acid  gas ;  in  the  production  of  water  3 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxygen  combine,  but  foniL 
only  2  volumes  of  water-gas  or  steam ;  and  if  ammonia  gaa  bs 
decomposed  by  heat  or  a  series  of  electric  sparks,  2  Tolnmes 
of  the  gas  yield  3  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  nitrogen. 

Now,  according  to  the  law  of  Boyle  »nd  Mariotte,  the 
volume  of  a  given  mass  of  any  gas  varies  inversely  as  the 
pressure,  provided  that  the  temperature  remains  the  same  ; 
for  instance,  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  contained  in  m. 
vessel  of  the  capacity  of  1  pint  under  the  pressure  of  I 
atmosphere,  or  15  lb  upon  the  square  inch,  may  be  con- 
tained in  a  vessel  of  half  a  pint  capacity  if  the  pressors 
be  doubled. 

According  to  the  law  of  Charles  and  Gay-Lnssac,  on  tbs- 
other  hand,  all  gases  expand  equally  by  heat»  provided 
the  pressure  remains  constant, — the  rate  of  expanaaoD 
being  ^  of  the  volume  at  O""  C.  for  each  rise  of  T  GL  in 
temperature ;  or  in  other  words/  the  volume  of  a  gas  varies 
directly  as  the  absolute  temperature. 

A  gas  which  strictly  conforms  to  these  two  laws  \b  wnd 
to  be  a  perfect  gas,  but  none  of  the  gases  with  which  ws 
are  acquainted  are  perfect  in  this  sense.  Thus,  AndiewsV 
experiments  show  that  carbonic  anhydride,  which  under  s 
pressure  of  36  atmospheres  at  O""  C  is  reduced  to  the  liqnidt 
state,  condenses  more  than  it  should  according  to  Bojle*s 
law.  Again,  the  density  of  chlorine  gas  referred  to  sir, 
according  to  Btas's  determination  of  the  atomic  "wm^jtA  c£ 
this  element,  should  be  2*4501.  The  foUovring  tsbis 
exhibits  its  density  at  various  temperatures  from  20*  to 
200''  C.,1  and  it  is  evident  that  it  is  higher  than  it  ahoold 
be  at  all  temperatures  below  200*  C.  :— 

Twiuwrtam.  Dmiltj.  i    tuapmtv.  Dentfty. 

80»  2*4«07  IM*  2-4009 

50*  8*4788  200"  2*4608 

100*  2*4685  I 

From  the  few  accurate  observations  which  have  been 
made  on  this  subject  it  appears  that,  in  general,  the  departure 
from  the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Charles  is  greater  the  more 
the  temperature  of  the  gas  approaches  to  that  at  whidi  it 
becomes  liquid ;  and  chlorine  aJSTords  an  instructive  illuatis- 
tion  of  this,  since  it  is  readily  condensed  to  a  liquid  under 
the  pressure  of  4  atmospheres  at  15**5  C,  or  by  cooling  in 
a  bath  of  solid  carbonic  anhydride  and  ether. 

The  general  resemblance  in  the  behaviour  of  gases  nnaer 
the  influence  of  pressure  and  heat  is  very  greats  however, 
although  not  in  absolute  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Bo^ 
and  Charles ;  by  this  we  are  led  to  the  assumpticm  that 
their  physical  constitution  must  be  similar,  and,  therelore^ 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition,  originally  stated  by* 
Avogadro  in  1811,  that  equal  volumes  ol  different  gaaes 
contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules.  Obviously,  therefore^ 
if  the  relative  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  different  gaaes 
are  determined  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  tempers- 

>  T^dwif^  Jleriehit  der  dettUehtn  ekmisckem  Oa^nM-htt/l,  1868,  tSX 
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tare  and  praarare^  the  tempeiature  ftDd  prenore  chosen 
hmg  that  tt  whidi  the  gases  most  closely  approzixnate  to 
(ha  leqnirQineiktB  of  the  laws  aboTS  atated,  an  estimate  of 
tiie  idatiTe  weij^ta  of  their  molecnles  is  obtained.  For 
eism^  the  dei^ty  of  nitrogen  referred  to  hydrogen  is  14, 
sisee  a  giTen  Tohime  of  nitrogen  is  found  to  weigh  14 
ttDies  as  mmch  as  an  equal  Tolome  of  hydrogen  at  the 
asme  temperatore  and  under  the  same  pressure;  hence, 
aoeoiding  to  ATogadro's  hypothesis,  the  molecules  of 
aitrpgen  are  fourteen  times  as  heavy  aa  the  hydrogen 


In  the  f onnation  of  hydrochloric  add  gas  equal  vdlumea 
ef  diloiine  and  hydrogen  unite  without  ccmdensation.  The 
deostty  cf  ohlorine  gas  referred  to  hydrogen  is  35*36,  and 
the  aimttot  possibla  hypotheaia  <d  the  compoaition  <Mf 
hydrochloric  acid  is  that  it  consists  of  an  atQm  of  hycbogen 
weighing  1,  and  an  atom  of  chlorine  weighing  35*36,  ao 
that  its  moiecule»  the^ore,  must  weigh  36*36.  But  sinoe 
-As  denaifey  of  hydrochloric  add  gaii  ia  ascertained  by 
^speriment  to  be  on^  18*18  aa  compared  with  that  of 
hydrcigen,  aD4»  according  to  Avogadro  a  hypotheaia^  equal 
Tohmiea  of  hydrogen  and  hydrochloric  acid  gaa  contain 
eqosl  nombera  of  molecule^  it  follows  that  the  weight  of 
the  hydrogen  molecule  aa  compared  with  that  of  hydro- 
nhkrie  add  must  be  2,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  hydrogen 
moUeule  eojuutt  of  two  atonu.  The  chlorine  molecule  in 
liks  manner  must  consist  of  two  atoms,  each  weighing 
35*36,  and  in  the  formation  of  hydrochlorio  add  from 
hjdrogen  and  chlorine,  two  moleculea  of  hydrochlorio  add 
are  produced  from  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  and  a  molecule 
ef  chlorine :  in  the  one  molecule  hall  the  hydrogen  is 
di^laoed  by  dilorine^  in  the  oth.er  half  the  dilorine  is  dia- 
|laeed  by  hydrogen.  It  may  be  proTod  that  the  assumption 
ii  coitect  that  ti^e  molecule  of  hydrochlorio  add  contains 
tfdf  a  OBf^  atom  of  chlorine,  weighing  35*36,  and  that  it 
does  not  oonaist^  for  example,  of  two  atoms  of  dilorine  each 
weid^iing  ir'68,  by  comparing  ^e  Tarions  volatile  com- 
poonda  containing  chlorine.  In  the  first  place  their 
deositiea  in  the  atate  of  gas  are  determined,  and  a  knowledge 
ii  thoa  obtained  of  the  relative  weights  of  their  molecules 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  hydrogen  molecule;  the 
psKentage  of  chlorine  they  contain  is  then  ascertained  by 
csiefnl  analysis.  The  density  referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity 
taolkmlied  by  2  gives  the  molecular  weight  of  the  com- 
pound ;  and  the  percentage  of  chlorine  bung  known,  the 
amount  contained  in  the  quantity  ezpreased  by  the 
ndecular  weight  is  ascertained  by  a  aimple  calculadoa 
?or  example,  the  dendty  of  sulphur  ddonde  is  found  to 
he  57*36,  and  ita  ;nolecular  wei|^ht  is  therefore  57*36  x  2 
or  114*72 ;  it  contains  61*64  per  cent  of  chlorine,  so  that 
ia  114-72  parts  there  are  70*72  of  chlorine.  When  the 
anmbera  thua  deduced  are  compared  it  is  seen  that  the 
lowest  amongst  them  is  35*36,  and  that  all  the  higher 
aan^MCB  are  simple  multiples  of  this ;  '35*36  is  accordingly 
adopted  aa  the  number  which  expresses  the  weight  of  ike 
atom  of  chlorine  relatively  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom. 
A  number  of  volatile  chlorine  compounds  are  thua  compared 
ia  the  f  dlowing  table  ^— 


Mol«ndtf  WtlRht. 

WeUchtofCMorioe. 

Hjdrochlorie  acid  

Uethyl  dihnide 

86*36 

60-33 

08*65 

270*62 

117-08 

187*04 

188-41 

169*44 

266-76 

70*/.* 

86*86 

86*86 

86*86x2 

85-86x2 

86-86x3 

85*36x8 

85*86x4 

85-86x4 

85-86x6 

85-^0x2 

Carbon  ozyehloride 

Hercmrio  diloride 

Boron  chloride 

Phosphontt  trichloride.. 
OttboB  tetnchloride..... 

SOkon  tetrachloride 

Ahuniaiiim  chloride  .... 
Chkrioe. , ,.., ^, 

In  like  manner,  on  comparing  the  various  volatile  com- 
pounds which  contain  oxygen,  it  is  found  that  the  number 
16  represents  the  least  wdght.of  oxygen  cotitoined  in  the 
molecular  wdght  of  any  of  its  compounds ;  16  ia  therefore 
taken  as  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen. 

In  all  cases  in  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  volatile 
compounds,  the  atomic  weights  of  olements  may  be  deduced 
in  this  manner  ;  unfortunatdy,  however,  many  of  the 
ebments  do  not  furnish  stable  volatile  compounds,  so  that 
hitherto  the  atomic  weights  of  the  foUowing  elements  only 
have  been  ascertained  by  the  application  of  Avogadro'a 
hypothesis: — 


Antimony. 

Iodine. 

Silicon. 

Arsenio. 

Lead. 

Solphor. 

Bismuth. 

MercQxy. 

Mdybdennm. 

Kiobimn. 

Tantalora. 

Boron. 

Tellorimu 

Bromine. 

Tin. 

Offhon. 

Nitrogen. 

Titanimn. 

CUorin^ 

Oaminm. 

Tmigrten. 

Chromiom 

Oxygen. 

Yanadiom. 

Fluorine. 
Hydrogen. 

PfflffllMPy                    * 

One 
fflrconinm. 

The  determination  of  the  denaity  of  bodiea  in  the  atate 
of  gaa  ia  thua  an  operation  of  fundamental  importance. 
The  precise  manner  in  which  the  determination  is  effected 
is  described  in  most  of  the  text-books  on  chemistiy.  The 
methods  ordinarily  employed  in  the  case  of  liquids  and 
solids  which  by  the  application  of  heat  can  be  converted 
into  vapour  or  gaa  without  undergoing  decompodtion  are 
known  respectivdyas  Dumas'a  anduay-Lussac's ,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  latter  method  of  great  value  haa  recently  been 
introduced  by  Hofmann.  By  Dumas's  method  the  weight 
of  aubatance  is  ascertained  which  will  furnish  a  certain 
volume  of  |;a8  at  a  certain  temperature  and  pressure ;  by 
Gkky-LuBsac'a  method,  however,  and  by  Hofmann'a  modifica- 
tion of  it,  the  volume  of  gaa  is  measured  which  is  furnished 
by  a  given  weight  of  the  substance  at  a  certain  temperature 
and  pressure.  By  dther  method  we  arrive  finally  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  weight  (w)  of  a  certain  volume  (t;)  of  thi 
gas  at  a  temperature  t  and  pressure  p ;  and  its  density  (D) 
referred  to  hydrogen  Is  then  found  by  dividing  the  weight 
w  by  the  weight  (v/)  of  an  equal  volume  of  bydr(>gen  ut 
the  same  temperature  i  and  pressure  p — 

Or  the  dendty  referred  to  air  may  be  calcutated  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  then  converted  into  the  density  rofemed  to 
hydrogen  by  multiplication  by  H'43, — the  number  v^hich 
expresses  the  dendty  of  air  referred  to  hydrogen.  Both 
methods  require  that  the  aubatance  Le  heated  to  the  tem- 
perature at  which  its  vapour  mo&t  dosely  approximates  to 
the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Charles,  which  is  readily  ascertained 
by  experiment ;  this  temperature,  however,  is  often  veiy 
considerably  above  the  boiling  point  of  the  substance,  and 
acetic  acid  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  this.  Thusi, 
although  this  acid  boils  at  110''  C,  its  vapour  does  not 
exhibit  the  required  density  until  it  is  heated  to  250**  0.. 
as  will  be  evident  from  the  following  table — ^the  theoretical 
vapour  dendty  of  acetic  add  vapour  referred  to  hydrogen 
being  about  30 : — 

Temperatttie....   .126'    180»    140'    U(f*     190*    250*    800* 
Vapour  Densit>...46  1    45*0    41*8    85*7     83*1    80-01  80*01 

Owing  to  unavoidable  experimental  errors,  and,  in  many 
cases,  probably  to  the  circumstance  that  the  vapours  of  solid 
and  liquid  hodies  are  very  imperfect  gases  at  temperatures 
not  much  above  their  boiling  points,  the  determination  of 
the  vapour  dendty  of  a  substance  does  not,  as  a  rule;  furnish 
a  result  cf  more  than  approximate  accuracy, — the  result 
being  the  more  accurate,  however,  the  more  rarefied 
the  vapour  and  the  higher  the  temperature  at  which  the 
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donntjr  is  determined,  proridedid  ways  that  the  temperature 
be  not  so  high  as  to  cause  decKHnposition.  Bat  the  rela^ 
tiTO  proportions  in  which  the  elements  combine,  and  the 
composition  of  oomponnds  may  nsoally  be  ascertained  with 
werj  great — ^in  many  cases  with  almost  absolnte— accuracy 
by  chemical  analysis;  and  the  determination  of  the  density 
in  the  state  of  gas  simply  serres  to  prove  which  of  the 
several  multiple  proportions,  in  which  it  is  found  thi^  the 
elements  combine  together,  is  the  true  atomio  weight  For 
instance^  analysis  diows  that  marsh  gas  is  a  compound  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  exactly  in  the  proportions  of  1  part 
of  the  latter  with  3  of  the  former ;  that  carbonic  anhydride 
consistiB  9f  carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  16  parts 
or  an  atom  of  the  latter  and  6  or  3  x  2  parts  of  carbon ; 
and  carbonic  oxide  of  the  same  dements,  in  the  proportion, 
howoTer,  of  16  of  oxygen  and  12  or  3  x  4  of  carbon.  The 
<Iuestion,  therefore,  is,  Which  of  the  numbers,  3,  6,  or  12, 
r^resents  the  relative  weight  of  the  carbon  atom;  that 
iB  to  say,  is  marsh  gas  a  compound  of  an  atom  of  hydn^^ 
and  an  atom  of  carbon  weighing  3,  of  t^o  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  an  atom  of  carbon  weighing  6,  or  of  four  atoms 
of  hydrogen  and  an  atom  of  carbon  weighing  12 1  Jhe 
molecular  weights  of  three  such  compounds  would  be  respec- 
tively 3+1  or  4,  6  +  2  or  8,  and  12  +  4  or  16;  and  the 
corresponding  theoretical  densities  referred  to  hydrogen  2, 
4,  and  8.  Finding,  however,  by  experiment  that  the 
density  of  marsh  gas  is,  say,  7*5,  we  at  once  conclude  that 
the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  is  12  and  not  6  or  3,  b^»use 
the  observed  density  of  marsh  gas  most  closely  accords  with 
that  required  on  tlus  assumption.  The  difference  between 
theory  and  experiment  is  practically  seldom,  if  ever,  so  large 
88  in  this  case,  which  is  merely  given  as  an  illustration 
of  the  principle  involved 

The  equivalent  of  an  element— that  is  to  say,  the  amount 
yi  it  which  is  capable  of  combining  with  or  displacing  one 
part  by  weight,  or  one  atom,  of  hydrogen— being  known, 
its  atomic  weight  is  not  absolutely  fixed  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  density  in  the  state  of  gas  of  its  compounds 
with  other  elemente ;  we  are  at  most  enabled  to  say  from 
this  that  the  atomic  weight  cannot  exceed  a  certain  value, 
— for  instance,  that  the  atomic  wei^t  of  chlorine  cannot 
exceed  35*36,  because  all  its  compounds  contain  either  this 
amount  or  some  simple  multiple  of  it  in  their  molecules. 
It  is  nevertheless  ;>om6/tf  that  35-36  is  not  the  weight  of 
one  but  of  several  atoms  of  chlorine ;  the  probability  that 
35*36  is  the  true  atomio  weight  is  enormously  increased, 
however,  as  compound  after  compound  is  examined  and 
found  to  contain  35*36  or  some  simple  multiple  of  35*36 
parts  of  chlorine  in  its  molecule. 

In  the  case  of  those  elements  of  which  stable  volatile 
compounds  have  not  been  obtoined,  the  study  of  their 
specific  heats  is  of  great  importance,  and  moreover 
furnishes  roost  important  confirmation  of  the  atomio 
weights  deduced  by  the  aid  of  Avogadro's  hypothesis.  To 
raise  the  temt>erature  of  equal  weights  of  different  sub- 
stances the  same  number  of  degrees,  from  0**  to  1*  C.  for 
instance,  very  different  amounts  of  heat  are  required ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  very  different  amounts  of  heat  are  given 
out  when  equal  weights  of  different  substances  are  cooled 
from  the  initial  temperature  t*  to  a  lower  temperature  f\ 
Of  all  bodies  except  hydrogen  water  has  the  greatest 
capacity  for  heat,tmd  is,  therefore,  adopted  as  the  standajd 
of  reference, — ^the  number  which  expresses  the  amount  of 
heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  weight 
of  a  body  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  or  which  is  given, 
out  by  it  in  cooling  through  a  certain  number  of  degrees, 
as  compared  with  that  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
an  equal  weight  of  water  the  same  number  of  degrees,  being 
termed  its  specific  heaL  Thus,  the  specific  heat  of  lithium 
is  '9408 ;  that  is  to  say,  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  I 


wei^t  of  lithium— 1  gramme,  for  example— from  0^  toT 
0.  only  requires  *9408  of  &e  heat  neoessaiy  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  1  gramme  of  water  from  0"  to  1*  GL  The 
specific  heats  in  the  solid  state  of  the  various  dements  cf 
which  the  atomic  weights  have  been  detennined  by 
Avogadro's  hypothesis  are  given  in  the  second  column  of 
the  following  table : — 


Mam*  of  KtOMiift. 

9p0iMoBm» 

AtoBloW«lsia. 

SpMiSeBMt 

MalttplMkf 

ACMtfeW««(kk. 

Antjmray 

•0508 

•0814 

•0808 

•5 

•0848 

•4S80 

•0641 

•0814 

•ozn 

•0722 
•0811 
•174 
-0745 

•171 

•0474 

•0682 

•0884 

•0065 

122 

74*0 
207*6 

11 

7075 

11-07 
126-68 
208-4 
100*8 

05*8 
108-6 

80*06 

70 

28 

81-08 
128 
117-8 
184 

64*0 

6*10 

6*10 

680 

5*5 

672 

5*40 

6-84 

6-48 

6-88 

6*02 

617 

5-80 

6-86 

5-68 

547 

6-07 

6*62 

6-U 

•  10 

Artenio .! 

Biamuth.. 

Boixm 

Fr^miiiie. ...... ....... 

CtrboD  

Iodine 

Lead. 

Moljbdenam 

Oflmiuin 

Selenium 

Silicon 

Sulphnr 

Telhuiom 

Tin 

Tungsten 

On  comparing  the  numbers  in  the  fourth  column  of  this 
table  it  mil  be  seen  that  they  vary  witlun  c(miparatively 
narrow  limits ;  and  if  certain  of  the  elements  are  exo^ited, 
vis.,  boron,  carbon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  silioon,  and. 
selenium,  the  agreement  becomes  much  doeer,  the  average 
product  obtained  by  multiplying  specific  heat  into  atomic 
weight  being  about  6  '3.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
specific  heats  of  these  elements  are,  at  least  approximately, 
inversely  proportional  to  their  atomic  weighta  From  the 
observation,  of  this  relation  in  the  case  of  only  a  «m^ 
number  of  elements  Dulong  and  Petit,  in  1811,  were  led 
to  infer  that  the  atoms  of  all  simple  bodies  have  the  same 
capacity  for  heat  The  specific  heat  of  a  body  variss^ 
however,  with  the  temperature;  an  extreme  f**iftinfrtT  of 
this  is  afforded  by  the  elements  carbon,  boron,  and  siHeoo^ 
as  will  be  evident  on  inspecting  the  following  table  of  th» 
specific  heat  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  <iiVm^w^  at  variooa 
temperatures : —  - 

Temperfctmu 0'    50*  100*  160*  200»  606*  ^)6'  085* 

SpecifioHettt *005  ^144  •lOl  -286  -270  ^440  -448  •458 

^"i^^^ldfiTH^^IJ!:  h     ^^  ^"^  ^'^^  ^'^  '"^  ^"^  *"^ 

Hence,  owing  to  the  drcumstanoo  that  the  determinsr 
tions  of  specific  heat  have  iK>t  been  made  at  temperatures 
which  are  comparable  for  the  different  elementa,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  many  d  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  are  defective ;  but  from  Weber's  recent  xeeeaiches 
it  appears  that  in  the  case  of  the  solid  elements  there  is  a 
point  for  each  element,  after  which  Hie  increase  in  qwdfio 
heat  with  increase  of  temperature  is  insignificant,  and  when 
this  point  is  reached  the  product  of  specie  heat  into  atomic 
weight — the  so-called  atomic  heat — varies  within  eompara- 
tively  narrow  limita  These  limits,  according  to  Weber, 
are  from  5*5  to  6*5,  but  it  appears  probable  that  the 
superior  limit  is  slightly  greater  than  this,  and  a» 
a  matter  of  fact  the  atomic  heats  d  nearly  all  th» 
elements  are  nearer  6*5  than  5*5, — the  Uiia  number  bdng^ 
characteristic  of  the  so-called  non-metaUio  elements,  the 
atomic  weights  of  which  can  be  detennined  by  the  aid  of 
Avogadro's  hypothesis. 

In  consequence  of  this  relation  between  the  ^leeifie  heat 
of  an  element  and  its  atomio  weight;  we  can  readily  deter- 
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Bine  tbe  atomic  weights  of  elements  wliich  do  not  f  arnish 
Tolatile  compoonds,  it  being  merely  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  eqoiralent  of  the  element  by  a^yzing  its  compounds, 
tod  tf}  mnltiply  Uie  equivalent  by  snch  a  number  that 
the  product  when  multiplied  by  Uie  spedfio  heat  of  the 
dement  will  furnish  a  number  not  less  than  5*5,  and  not 
Bueh  greater  than  6-5.  As  an  instsnon  of  the  application 
of  die  method,  the  metal  "<*^i""ij  one  of  the  most  recently 
dieeoYered  elements,  may  be  cited.  AnaljrsLs  showed  that 
ths  equivalent  of  indium  was  37*0,  but  this  number  was 
doobled  on  aooonnt  of  the  many  points  in  which  indium 
leeembles  zinc^ — the  latter  metd  having  the  equivalent 
83*46,  but  the  atomic  weight  64-9.  For  some  time,  until 
Bonsen  determined  its  specific  heat^  76-6  was  accepted  as 
the  atomic  weight  of  indium,  but  he  found  that  it  wa:. 
aeeessaiy  to  multiply  the  equivalent  by  3  in  order  that  the 
prodact  of  spedfio  heat  into  atomic  weight  should  corre- 
UKKid  to  that  c:\i\,jVy  observed,  thus  raising  the  atomic 
weight  to  113*4. 

The  following  table  is  a  list  of  the  elements  whose 
itomio  weights  have  been  detenmned  from  the  observation 
c!  ibdr  specific  heats  alone  . — 


ramaofSIacMBL 

SpMttcHML 

At<iml8W«l8lit 

AtOQlsBMa. 

Almiiisinin 

C^douam 

Ccium 

QuoffiiiUD 
Oohtlt... 

•214 

•0667 

170 

•0447 

•100 

-107 

•0982 

-0466 

-64 

•OS?* 

•0670 

•0826 

•114 

•0448 

-9408 

•260 

122 

109 

•0C08 

•0324 

166 

•0688 

•0611 

•0670 

•298 

-0886 

27*8 

111*6 

89*9 

141 

624 

68-6 

68-8 

M7 

9*8 
196-2 
118*4 
1967 
66*9 
139 
7*01 
2894 
64*8 
68-6 
106-2 
1967 
89  04 
1011 
1086 
107-66 
28 
208-64 

6*8 
6'8 
6-8 
6-2 
6*2> 
6*8 
*6-0 
67 
6-9 
6*4 
6-6 
6-4 
6-4 
6.2 
6-6 
6-0 
67 
6*4 
6-8 
6-4 
6-6 
61 
6-8 
61 
67 
6-8 

Copper 

Didjmiim: ,  ... 

GoM„ 

lodnus  .....  .  ..  ... 

fridiiim 

Ifca  , 

liBithAiMnn......   .. 

Uthlvm 

MtfnaiiQin. 

■'».""""*""••■• 

NicteL 

Pklbdiam 

PUtinom 

Ptrtuidi*ni 

Rhodium ... 

Bnihenimn 

SItv 

Mhnn . 

naffinm 

The  only  elements  of  which  at  present  the  atomic 
wei^its  have  not  been  ascertained,  either  by  the  vapour- 
dflosity  or  spedfio  heat  method,  are  erbium,  thorium, 
aruunm,  and  yttrium.  Even  Ijhe  equivalent  of  gallium  is 
Ml  yet  known. 

Ofton,  also,  information  which  is  of  service  in  determining 
the  atomic  weights  of  elements  may  be  obtained  l^  observ- 
faig  the  manner  in  which  their  compounds  crystallise,  for  it 
k  found  that  in  many  instances  a  given  element  in  a  oom- 
poppd  may  be  din>laced  by  another  without  altering  the 
ctystalline  form ;  for  example,  in  ordinary  alum,  which  is 
a  double  sulphate  of  potasdum  and  aluminium,  the  potas- 
sium may  readily  be  displaced  by  sodium,  or  the  aluminium 
by  chromium,  and  yet  uie  resulting  compounds  crystallise 
fai  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  alum.  Substances 
which  thus  ^gree  in  crystalline  form  are  said  to  be  wo- 
marphoui,  A  f^reat  number  of  isomorphous  substances 
have  been  eammmed  by  chemists ;  and  ^ey  have  been  led 
to  infer  that^  as  a  rule,  when  two  compounds  colitaining 
similar  elements  agree  in  crystalline  form  they  contain  the 
same  number  of  atoms;  uid  hence  the  quantity  of  an 
skment  whidi  k  capable  of  displadng  an  atom  of  another 
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element  in  a  compound  without  altering  its  crystaUine 
form  is  regarded  as  its  atomic  weight.  This  is  by  no 
means  always  the  case,  however,  and  the  occurrence  of 
isomorphism  cannot  alono  be  taJcen  as  a  proof  of  the 
atomic  weight  of  an  dement ;  it  is  of  service  rather  as  a 
check  on  the  detcmv'natiocs  made  in  other  ways,  and  es  a 
stimulus  to  investigation  in  the  case  :f  dements  which 
have  not  been  suffidently  examined.  For  instance,  certain 
phosphorous  and  arsenic  minerals  of  similar  composition 
were  known  to  be  isomorphous  with  a  vanadium  mineral, 
vanadinite,  the  composition  of  which,  according  to  the 
recdved  atomic  weight  of  vanadium,  e]diibited  no  analogy 
with  them.  Boscoe  was  led  by  this  to  investigate 
anew  the  compounds  of  vanadium  and  to.  determine  its 
atomic  wdj^ht,  and  he  found  that  what  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  vanadium  was  really  an  oxide  of  the  dement^ 
and  that  when  &e  compodtion  of  the  mineral  vanadinite 
was  calculated  from  the  true  atomic  weight  of  vanadium, 
it  was  predsdy  dmilar  to  that  of  the  minerals  with  which 
it  was  known  to  be  isomorphoos. 

Molec¥lar  WeigkU.^ 

We  have  pointed  out  (p.  469)  that  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  consists  dt  two  atoms; 
h^nce,  if  the  atomic  wd^t  of  hydrogen  be  taken  as  1  its 
molecular  wd^^t  is  2.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  molecular 
weights  of  other  dements-=-that  is  to  say,  the  relative 
weights  of  their  molecules  referred  to  that  fA  hydrogen — 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  determine  their  dendties  referred 
to  hydrogen  as  unity,  and  then  to  multiply  the  dendties  bv 
2.  Unf ortunatdy,  owing  to  the  high  temperature  at  which 
most  of  the  dements  are  converted  into  vapour,  the  dendties 
of  only  very  few  of  them  are  as  yet  known. 

When,  however,  the  molecular  wdghts  of  the  elements 
are  compared  with  their  atomic  weights  it  is  found  that 
they  are  not  always,  as  in  &e  case  of  hydrogen,  double  theii 
atomic  weights;  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  molecnles  of 
dements  do  not  all  contain  two  atoms.  In  a  few  cases  the 
atomic  wea^t  and  molecular  weight  agrees  which  necesdtates 
the  condndon  that  the  molecules  are  moijatomio  or  con- 
sist of  a  single  Atom ;  in  a  few  other  casee  the  mdecular 
weight  is  dther  4  or  6  times  the  atomic  weight,  and  the 
molecnles  are  therefore  r^|;arded  as  tetratomic  or  hexatomic 

The  following  table  indudes  all  the  dements  of  which 
the  molflcnlar  weights  have  been  determined  : — 


MaoM. 

▲lOBloWdfM. 

MotoookrWtlflrt. 

InMolMMt. 

HvdiMen 

1 
86*86 

7976 
126*68 
14*01 
16*96 
79 
128 
199-8 
111-6 
80-94 
74-9 

•1*98 

2 

7074 
169-60 
268-06 
28-02 
81-92 
168 
266 
199*8 
111-6 
12876 
299-6 
(     68-96 
}  191-88 

CMoiiSd. 

Rmrnfne.  ...^ 

lodhie. 

Nitrocea 

^S^::::zz 

Tdluriom. 

n2n|Sv.^,,[ 

Phosphoms. 

Arfffinift.... 

Snlnhiir... 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  two  numbers  are  ^'ven  for  sulphur 
This  is  becanse'at  temperatutes  above  800*  Ci  the  dendty 
of  sulphur  vapour  is  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  sulphur 
molecule  consists  of  2  atoms,  whereaa  its  dendty  at  about 
500^  0.  is  three  times  ss  great^  and,  consequently,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Uidecules  are  hexatomia  Selenium, 
which  is  dosdy  allied  to  ralphur,  exhibits  a  very  dmilar  be- 
haviour; its  vapour  at  about  ^400*C.  containing  only 
diatomic  mdeenles,  but  as  the  temperature  sinks  its  densh^ 
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rapidly  increaaes.  These  two  elements,  in  fact,  afford 
striking  examples  of  the  resdation  of  complex  molecules  into 
simpler  molecnles  by  heat;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  tetratomic  phosphoros  and  arBenio  molecnles  will 
be  found  to  behave  simiJariy  if  sufficiently  heated. 

No  method  is  known  by  jsrhich  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  molecular  weights  Ol  elements  or  compounds  in  any 
other  state  than  that  of  gas,  and  Uie  behayiour  of  sulphur 
is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
asHnming  that  the  molecular  weights  of  liquid  or  solid 
dements  or  compounds  are  identical  with  their  molecular 
weights  as  gases.  Indeed  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  molecules  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies  are 
▼ery  frequently  far  more  complex  than  the  molecules  of  the 
same  bodies  inthe  state  of  gas. 

Ohemieai  Nctatum — Valency  of  £lemeni§ — RaHonal 
Formula, 

Opposite  the  name  of  each  element  in  the  second  column 
of  the  table  on  p.  4G7,  the  symbol  is  gxvfln  which  is  always 
employed  to  represent  it  This  sjrml^l,  however,  not  only 
represents  the  particular  element,  but  a  certain  definite 
quantity  of  it  Thus,  the  letter  H  always  stands  for  1  atom 
or  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  the  letter  N  for  I  atom 
or  14  parts  of  nitrogen,  and  the  symbol  CI  for  1  atom  or 
35*36  parts  of  chlorine.  Compounds  are  in  like  manner 
r^resented  by  writing  the  symbols  of  their  constituent 
elements  side  by  side,  and  if  more  than  one  atom  of  each 
element  be  present,  the  number  v\  indicated  by  a  numeral 
placed  on  the  right  of  the  symbol  of  the  element  either 
below  or  above  the  line.  Thus,  hydrochloric  acid  is 
represented  by  the  formula  Hd,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
compound  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  with  an  atom  of  chlorine, 
or  of  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  with  35 '36  parts  by 
weight  of  chlorine ;  again,  sulphuric  acid  is  represented 
by  &e  formnla  H^OL ,  which  is  a  statement  that  it  con- 
nsts  of  2  atoms  of  nydrogen,  1  of  sulphur,  and  4  of  oxygen, 
and  consequently  of  certain  relative  weights  of  these 
elements.  A  figure  placed  on  the  right  of  a  sjrmbol  only 
affects  the  symbol  to  which  it  is  attached,  but  when 
figures  are  plalced  in  front  of  several  symbols  all  are  affected 
by  it,  thus  2H2SO4  means  HsS04  taken  twice. 

The  distribution  of  weight  in  chemical  change  is  readily 
e^^ressed  in  the  form  of  equatbns  by  the  ind  of  these 
symbols*;  the  equation 

2Ha+Zn->ZnCl2+H2, 
for  example,  is  to  be  read  as  meaning  that  from  certain 
definite  weights  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  certain 
definite  weights  of  two  different  bodies,  zinc  chloride 
and  hydrogen,  are  produced.  The  -f  sign  is  invariably 
employed  in  this  way  either  to  express  combination  or 
action  upon,  the  meaning  usually  attached  to  the  use  of 
the  sign  »  being  that  from  such  and  such  bodies  such  and 
auch  other  bodies  are  formed. 

Usually,  when  the  symbols  of  the  elements  are  written  or 
printed  with  a  figure  to  the  right,  it  is  understood  that  this 
indicates  a  molecule  of  the  dement,  tiie  symbol  done 
representing  an  atom.  Thus,  the  symbols  H2  and  P^ 
indicate  that  the  molecules  of  h3rdrogen  and  phosphorus 
respectivdy  contain  2  and  4  atoms.  Since,  acconling  to  the 
molecular  theory,  in  all  cases  of  chemicd  change  the  action 
is  between  molecules,  such  symbols  as  these  ought  dways 
to  be  employed.  Thul^  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid 
from  hydrogen  and  chlorine  is  correctly  represented  by  the 
equation 

H2  +  CLj  =  2Ha; 

that  is  to  say,  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  and  a  molecde  of 
chlorine  give  rise  to  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
whilst  the  following  equation  merdy  represents  the  relative 


wdghts  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  reaction,  and  is  not 
a  complete  expression  of  what  is  supposed  to  take  place:-* 

H+a-Ha 

As  the  molecular  wdghts  of  comparativdy  f ew  of  tha 
elements  have  been  determined,  however,  it  is  possible 
only  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  to  employ  ancb 
sjrmbds.  The  molecular  weights  of  the  lar|;er  number  ol 
compounds  are  also  unknown,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  usud  to 
represent  them  by  formula  which  to  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge express  their  molecular  compodtion  in  the  state  of 
gas,  and  not  merely  the  relative  number  of  atoms  which 
they  contain;  thus,  acetic  acid  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of  carbon,  two 
of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen,  but  the  determinaticNi  of 
its  vapour  dendty  shows  thiCt  it  has  a  mdecular  wdght 
corresponding  to  the  formnla  QjBLfi^  'which  therefore  ia 
dways  employed  to  represent  acetic  aad.  When  chemicd 
change  is  expressed  wiUi  the  dd  of  molecular  formulae,  Hot 
only  is  the  distribution  of  wdght  represented,  but  from 
mere  inspection  of  the  symbols  it  is  posuUe  to  deduce  tha 
relative  volumes  which  the  agents  and  resultants  oocnpy  in 
the  state  of  gas  if  measured  at  the  same  temperature  and 
under  the  same  pressure.    Thus,  the  equation 

2H,  +  Oj-2H,0 
not  only  represents  that  certain  definite  weights  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  furnish  a  certdn  definite  weight  of 
the  compound  which  we  term  water,  but  that  if  the  water 
in  the  state  of  gas,  the  hydrogen,  and  the  oxygen  are  aU 
measured  'at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  the  volume 
occupied  by  the  oxygen  is  ody  half  that  occupied  by  tha 
hydrogen,  whilst  ti^e  resulting  water-gas  will  only  occupy 
the  same  volume  as  the  hydrogen.  In  other  words,  % 
volumes  of  oxygen  and  4  volumes  of  hydn^en  furnish  4 
volumes  of  water  gas.  A  simple  equation  like  this,  there- 
fore, when  properly  interpreted,  affonis  a  large  amount  of  in- 
formation.   Ciie  other  instance  may  be  given;  the  equatioo 

2NH,-Nj+3Hj, 
represents  the  decompodtdon  of  ammonia  g&s  into  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  gases  by  the  dectric  spark,  and  it  not  only 
conveys  the  information  that  a  certain  relative  weight  <rf 
ammonia  consisting  of  certain  relative  weights  of  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen  is  broken  up  into  certain  relative  wdghts  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  but  also  that  the  nitrogen  wOl  be 
contained  in  hdf  the  space  which  contained  the  ftmmnwi^ 
and  that  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen  will  be  one  and  a  half 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  origind  ammonia,  so  that 
in  the  decomposition  of  ammonia  the  volume  become* 
doubled. 

Formula  which  merely  express  the  relative  number  of 
atoms  of  the  different  dements  present  in  a  compound  are 
termed  empiricd  formula,  and  the  formula  of  all  com- 
pounds whose  molecular  weights  are  undetermined  are 
necessarily  empirical  The  molecular  formula  of  a  com- 
pound, however,  is  always  a  simple  multiple  of  the  empi- 
ricd formula,  if  not  idcaticd  with  it;  thus,  the  empirical 
formula  of  acetic  acid  is  CHjO,  and  its  molecular  formula 
is  C^H^Oj,  or  twice  CH2O.  If  the  vapour  dendty  of  a 
Hsompound  cannot  be  ascertained,  its  molecular  formula  can 
only  be  ascertained,  with  more  or  less  approximation  to 
truth,  by  conddering  its  prc^rties,  and  especially  its  rela- 
tions to  allied  compounds  of  known  molecular  weights 
For  example,  chromic  anhydride  is  represented  as  CrO^, 
and,  dthough  it  cannot  be  vaporized,  tbis  is  held  to  be  its 
molecular  formula  chiefly  on  account  of  the  formation 
from  chromic  anhydride  of  a  volatile  chromium  (oychloride, 
the  molecular  weight  of  whldi  is  found  to  accord  with  tha 
formula  CrOaCl,. 

But  in  addition  to  empirical  and  molecolar  fonmiks* 
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diemists  are  in  the  habit  of  employiDg  TariouB  kinds  of 
ntiotial  fonnoln,  called  constitntional  f ormnls,  graphic  f or- 
Biuls,  &c,  which  nob  only  express  the  molecular  composition 
of  the  compounds  to  which  they  apply,  but  also  embody  cer- 
tain assumptions  as  to  the  manner  in  Which  the  constituent 
atoms  are  arranged,  and  convey  more  or  less  information 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  compound  itself,  viz.,  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  formed, 
and  the  behaViour  it  will  exhibit  under  various  circum- 
ataaces.  Before  explaining  these  formula  it  will  be  neces- 
laiy,  however,  to  consider  the  differences  in  combining 
?iewer  exhibited  by  the  various  elements. 

b  is  found  that  the  number  of  atoms  of  a  given  element, 
of  chlorine,  for  example,  which  unite  with  an  atom  of  each 
ef  the  other  elements  is  very  variable.  Hius,  hydrogen 
anites  with  bet  a  single  atom  of  chlorine,  linc  with  two, 
boron  with  three,  silicon  with  four,  and  phosphorus  with 
fife.  Thoee  .elements  which  are  equivalent  in  combining 
or  displacing  power  to  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen  are  said 
to  he  wUwaUiU  or  vumad  elements ;  \UiQst  those  which  are 
equtralent  to  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  termed  bivalent 
or  dyad  elements ;  and  those  equivalent  to  three,  four,  five, 
or  SUE  atoms  of  hydrogen  triad,  tetrad,  pentad,  or  hexad 
elements.  But  not  only  is  the  combining  power  or  valency 
{atomicity)  of  the  elements  different,  it  is  also  observed 
ttst  one  element  may  combine  with  another  in  several  pro- 
portions, or  that  ito  valency  may  vary ;  for  example,  phoa- 
phonis  forms  two  chbrides  represented  by  the  formulae 
PCI,  and  PCL,  and  nitrogen  the  series  of  Oxides  repre- 
seotod  by  the  formula 

N,0,N0,N,0„NA»Na05... 
in  explanation  of  these  facts  it  is  supposed  that  each 
element  has  a  certain  number  of  "  units  of  affinity,**  which 
olay  be  entirely,  or  only  in  part,  engaged  when  it  enters 
into  oombinatbn  with  other  elements ;  and  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  entire  number  of  units  of  affinity  are  not 
engaged  by  other  elements,  it  is  supposed  that  those  which 
are  thus  disengaged  neutraJize  each  other,  as  it  were.  For 
example^  in  pentachloride  of  phosj^horus  the  five  units  of 
aflkity  poesessed  by  the  phoephorus  atom  are  satisfied  by 
U)e  five  m<^iad  atoms  of  chlorine,  but  in  the  trichloride  two 
are  disengaged,  and,  it  may  be  supposed,  satLsfy  each  other* 
Compounds  in  whic^  all  the  units  of  affinity  of  the  con- 
tained elements  are  engaged  are  said  to  be  saturated,  whilst 
tiioae  in  which  the  affinities  of  the  contained  elements  are 
not  all  engaged  by  other  elements  are  said  to  be  Mtuatu- 
raUd,  According  to  this  view,  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
that,  in  all  unsaturated  compounds,  two,  or  some  even 
aomber  of  affinities  are  disengaged;  and  also  that  all 
dements  tzhich  combine  with  an  even  number  of  monad 
atoms  cannot  combine  with  an  odd  number,  and  vice  vena, 
— in  other  words,  that  the  number  of  units  of  affinity  active 
in  the  case  of  any  given  element  must  be  always  either  an 
e?en  or  an  odd  number,  and  that  it  cannot  be  at  one  time 
an  even  and  at  another  an  odd  ntoiber.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  fe^  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  **  law."  ThuS)  it 
moat  be  supposed  that  in  nitric  oxide,  NO,  an  odd  number 
of  affinities  are  disengaged,  since  a  single  atom  of  dyad 
oxygen  is  united  ^th  a  single,  atom  of  nitrogen,  which  in 
aU  its  compounds  with  other  elements  acts  cither  as  a  triad 
or  pentad.  When  nitric  peroxide,  NjO^,  is  converted  into 
^s  it  decomposes,  and  at  about  180^  C.  its  vapour  entirely 
eooBists  of  molecules  of  the  composition  NO,;  while  at 
temperatures  between  this  and  0^  C.  it  consists  of  a  mixture 
indifferent  proportions  of  the  two  kinds  of  molecules,  K2O4 
Slid  N0| .  The  oxide  NO.  must  be  regarded  as  another 
iastance  of  a  compound  in  which  an  odd  number  of  affinities 
of  one  of  the  contained  elemento  are  disengaged,  since  it 
I  two  atoms  of  dyad  oxygen  united  with  a  single 


atom  of  triad  or  pentad  nitrogen.  Again,  when  hex*> 
chloride  of  tungsten  is  converted  into  vu>our  it  is  decom- 
posed into  chlorine  ^nd  a  pentachjoride,  having  a  normal 
vapour  density,  but  as  in  the  minority  of  its  compounds 
tungsten  acts  as  a  hexad,  we  apparently  must  regard  its 
pentachloride  as  a  compound  in  which  an  odd  number  of 
free  affinities  are  disengaged.  Hitherto  no  explanation  has 
been  given  of  these  exceptions  to  what  appears  to  be  a  law 
of  almost  universal  application,  viz.,  that  the  sum  of  the 
units  of  affiulty  of  all  the  atoms  in  a  compound  is  an  even 
number. 

The  number  of  units  of  affinity  active  in  the  case  of  any 
particular  element  is  largely  dependent,  however,  upon  flie 
nature  of  the  element  or  elements  wiUi  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. Thus,  an  atom  of  iodine  only  combines  with  out 
of  hydrogen,  but  may  unite  *with  three  of  chlorine,  whi^ 
never  combines  with  more  than  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen  1 
an  atom  of  phosphorus  unites  with  only  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  but  with  five  of  chlorine,  or  with  four  of  hydrogen 
and  one  of  iodine ;  and  the  chlorides  corresponding  to  th^ 
higher  oxides  of  lead,  nickel,  manganese,  and  arsenic^* 
PbO|,  Ni^O.,  HnO,,  and  As^O^  do  not  exist  as  stabU 
compounds,  but  only  the  lower  chlorides,  PbCl|,  NiClj^ 
MnUl^ ,  and  Asd, ,  are  known. 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  dassify  the  elements  according 
to  their  valencies;  indeed,  an  absolute  classification  it 
scarcely  possible.  In  the  following  table  a  number  of  th* 
elements  are  arranged  moetly  aocordiAg  to  their  apparent 
maximum  valencies : 

Monads,  Dyad$,  Triadt. 

iljdrogen.  Oxyg«n.  Boran. 

Gold. 


Fluorine. 

Barium. 

Chloritaii. 

Strontium. 

Bromine. 

Calcium. 

Iodine. 

Kagneaium. 

Zino. 

Potaarinta. 

Cadmium. 

Sodium. 

Copper. 

lithium. 

Meicttiy. 

saver. 

TOradM. 

Penhdi. 

Carbon. 
SilicoD. 

Nitrogen. 
Phoaphwus. 

Tin. 

Arsenic. 

Lead. 

Al^TnininTn, 

Antimonv. 

Indium. 

Bismuth. 

Thallium. 

Iron. 

Chromium. 

CobiSt 

KickeL 

Platinum. 

Palladium. 

fftxadi. 
Sulphur. 
Selanium. 
Tellurium. 

Tungsten. 
Molybdenum. . 


The  valency  of  an  element  is  usually  oxpressed  by  dashes 
or  Roman  numerals  placed  on  the  right  of  its  symbol, 
thus :  H',  O",  B'",  C'%  P\  Mo'* ;  but  in  constructing 
graphic  formulas  the  symbols  of  the  elemento  are  written 
with  as  many  lines  attached  to  each  symbol  as  the  element 
which  it  represente  has  units  of  affinity. 

QrapRic  formulas  are  employed  to  express  the  manner 
m  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  constituent  atoms  of  com- 
pounds are  associated  together;  for  example,  the  trioxide 
of  sulphur  is  usually  regarded  as  a  compound  of  an.  atom 
of  hexad  sulphur  with  three  atoms  of  dyad  oxyged,  and 
this  hypothesis  is  illustrated  by  the  graphic  formuh 
0=S=0 

I! 
o 

When  this  oxide  is  brought  iAto  contact  with  water  it  com- 
bines with  it  forming  sulphuric  acid,  H^SO^,  and  it  it 
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tappoaed  ihit  in  this  eompoand  only  two  of  the  oxygen 
atomi  fire  wholly  associated  with  the  adphor  atom,  each 
of  the  remaining  oxygen  atoms  being  united  by  one  of  its 
ff^i^itimn  to  the  8alphar«tom,  and  by  the  remaining  affinity 
to  an  atom  of  hydrogen;  thus — 


? 


H— O-S-O— H 


i 


Again,  the  reactions  of  acetioadd  .CsH^O.^show  that  ihe 
four  atoms  of  hydrogen  which  it  oontaina  naTe  not  aU  the 
same  functbn,  iskd,  also  that  the  two  atoms  of  oxygen  haye 
different  funetbns ;  the  graphic  formula  which  we  are  led 
lo  assign  to  acetic  add,  tim,, — 
H 

H— C— H 

0=0-0— H 
senrea  in  a  measure  to  express  this,  three  of  the  atoms  of 
hydrogen  being  represented  as  associated  with  one  of  the 
atoms  of  carbon,  whilst  the  fourth  atom  is  associated  with  an 
atom  of  oxygen  which  is  united  by  a  single  affinity  to  the 
•econd  atom  of  carbon,  to  which,  however,  the  second  atom 
^f  oxygen  ib  united  by  both  of  its  affinities.  It  is  not  to 
te  supposed  that  there  are  any  actual  bonds  of  union  be- 
tween the  atoms ;  graphic  f ormulao  such  as  theeei  merely 
•xpress  the  hypotiiesis  that  certain  of  the  atoms  in  a  com- 
|K>und  come  directly  within  the  sphere  of  attraction  of 
certain  other  atoms,  and  only  indirectly  within  the  sphere 
of  attraction  of  others,— an  hypothesis  to  which  chemists 
are  led  by  observing  that  it  is  often  possible  to  separate  a 
4;roup  of  elements  from  a  compound,  and  to  displace  it  by 
other  elements  or  groups  of  elements. 

Bational  formuls  of  a  much  simpler  description  than  these 
graphic  formula  are  generally  employed.  For  instance, 
sulphuric  acid  is  usually  represented  by  the  formula 
602(OH),,  which  indicates  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound of  tiie  group  SO2  with  twice  the  grotp  OH .  Each 
of  these  OH  groups  is  equivalent  in  combining  or  displac- 
ing power  to  a  monad  element,  since  it  consists  of  an  atom 
of  dyad  oxygen  associated  wiUi  a  single  atom  of  monad 
hydrogen,  so  that  in  this  case  the  SO.  group  is  equivalent 
to  an  atom  of  a  dyad  element  This  formula  for  milphuric 
add,  however,  merely  represents  such  facts  as  that  it  is 
possible  to  displace  an  atom  of  hydrogen  and  an  atom 
of  oxygen  in  sidphuric  acid  by  a  single  atom  of  chlorine, 
thus  forming  the  compound  S0,HC1;  and  that  by  the 
action  of  water  on  the  co^ipound  SO^Cl,  twice  the  group 
OH,  or  water  minus  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  is  introduMd  in 
^aoe  of  the  two  monad  atoms  of  chlorine — 

SO,CL  +  2H0H  -  BOJOB)^  +  2HCI . 

Wfltw.      SalphwlfrMll 

Oonstitutional  formula  like  these,  in  fact,  are  nothing  mora 
than  symbolic  expressions  of  the  character  of  the  com- 
pounds which  they  represent,  the  arrangement  of  symbols 
m  a  certain  definite  manner  being  imderstood  to  convey 
certain  information  with  regard  to  the  compounds  repre- 
sented. 

Groups  of  two  or  more  atoms  like  SO,  and  OH,  which 
are  ci^ble  of  playing  the  part  of  elementary  atoms  (that 
k  to  say,  which  can  be  transferred  from  compound  to  com- 
pound), are  termed  compound  radicles,  the  elementary 
atoms  being  simple  radicles.  Thus,  the  atom  of  hydrogen 
is  a  monad  simple  radicle,  the  atom  of  oxygen  a  dyad 
simple  radide,  whilst  ihe  group  OH  is  a  monad  compound 
radide. 


It  is  often  convenfbnt  to  regard  compounds  ss  fon&ad 
upon  certain  tjrpea ;  alcohol,  for  example,  may  be  said  to 
be  a  compound  formed  upon  the  water  type,  that  is  to 
say,  a  compound  formed  from  water  by  displacing  one  ol 
the  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  the  group  of  dements  GA» 
thus 


oil  o{S* 


Chenueal  Action, 

Chemical  diange  or  chemical  action  may  be  said  to  take 
place  whenever  changes  occur  which  invdve  an  alteratioQ 
in  the  compodtion  of  molecules,  and  may  be  &e  result  ol 
the  action  of  agents  such  as  heat,  dectridty,  or  lights  oir 
of  two  or  moro  elements  or  compounds  upon  eadi  other. 

Three  kinds  of  changes  are  to  be  distinguished,  tul, 
dianges  which  involve  combination,  changes  whidi^  in- 
volve decomposition  or  separation,  and  changes  which  in- 
volve at  the  same  time  both  decompodtion  and  combinatioB. 
Changes  of  the  first  and  second  kind,  according  to  oat 
present  views  of  the  constitution  of  molecules,  are  probably 
of  very  rare  occurrence ;  in  f act^  chemical  action  appears 
almost  always  to  involve  the  occurrence  of  both  these 
kinjs  of  change,  for,  as  already  pointed  out,  we  must 
assume  that  me  molecules  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
several  other  dements  are  diatomic,  or  that  they  consist 
of  two  atoms.  Indeed,  it  appears  probable  that  with  few 
exceptions  the  elements  are  all  compounds  of  similar 
atoms  united  together  by  one  or  more  units  of  affinity,  ac- 
cording to  their  valendes.  If  this  be  the  case,  however, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between 
the  reactions  which  take  place  when  two  dements  combine 
together  and  when  an  dement  in  a  compound  is  displaced 
by  another.  The-  combinatibn,  as  it  is  ordinarily  termed, 
of  chlorine  with  hydrogen,  and  the  displacement  of  iodine 
in  potassium  iodide  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  may  be  dted 
as  examples ;  if  these  reactions  are  represented,  as  such  re- 
actions very  conmionly  are^  by  equations  which  merely 
express  the  relative  weights  of  tiie  bodies  which  enter  into 
reaction,  and  of  the  products,  thus — 

H     +     CI      -      Hd 

HfOrofM.     Cbkrint.     Hjdrodilorie  mM. 

Kj    +    a    -    Ka   +     I 

Potantam  lodMe.    OOortiMb    PotaHtna  abkridik     lodlMu 

they  appear  to  differ  in  character;  but  if  they  are  correctly 
represented  by  mdecular  equations,  or  equatuma  whkk 
express  the  relative  number  of  molecules  which  enter  into 
reaction  and  which  result  from  the  reaction,  it  w^  be  ob- 
vious that  the  diaracter  of  the  reaction  is  substantiaHy  the 
same  in  both  cases,  and  that  both  are  instances  of  tha 
occurrence  of  lOuA  is  ordinarily  termed  doable  decom 
podtion — 

n,    -I-    CL     «     2Ha 

ChkraM. 


SKI     +     CL     - 

PoUnlotodMe.     Chlorfiit.     ] 


2Ka   -I- 


For  chemical  action  to  take  place  between  two  bodies  it 
is  necessary  that  they  should  be  in  contact,  and,  therefore^ 
generally  speaking,  tiiat  one  of  them  should  be  in  the  atato 
of  liquid  or  gas. 

In  all  cases  of  chemical  change  energy  in  the  form  ol 
heat  is  either  devdoped  or  absorbed,  and  the  amount  ol 
heat  devdoped  or  absorbed  in  a  given  reaction  is  ss  defi- 
nite as  are  the  wdghts  of  the  substance  engaged  in  the 
reaction.  Thus,  in  the  production  of  hydrochloric  acid 
from  hydrogen  and  chlorine  22,000  units  of  heat^  art 

'  A  unit  of  heat  is  th«  quantity  of  heat  neeetsarj  to  nice  the  tesa* 
peratnre  of  1  gramme  of  water  TC,  and  wbeneTer  la  this  artki*  Hie 
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defokiped;  in  the  prodoetioa  of  hydrobromio  add  from 
hydrogen  and  bromine,  howeyer,  only  8440  units  of  heat 
•16  developed ;  and  in  Uie  formation  of  hydriodic  acid  from 
hydrogen  and  iodine  6040  nnits  of  heat  are  absorbed. 

This  difference  in  beht^vionr  of  tiie  three  elements, 
dilorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  which  in  many  respects  ex- 
hibit considerable  resemblance,  may  be  explained  in  the 
following  manner.  We  may  suppose  that  in  the  forma- 
tion of  gaseooa  hydrochloric  acid  from  gaseons  chlorine 
and  hy  drogen,  according  to  the  equation 

a  certain  amount  of  energy  it  expended  in  separating  the 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  hydrogen  molecule^  and  the 
atoms  of  dilorine  in  the  chlorine  moleonle,  from  each  other ; 
hot  that  heat  is  developed  by  the  combination  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  with  the  chlorine  atoms,  and  that,  as 
more  energy  is  devebped  by  the  union  of  the  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  than  is  expended  in  separating  the 
hydrogen  atoms  from  each  other  and  the  chlorine  atoms 
fircnn  one  another,  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  two  ele- 
ments upon  each  other  is  the  development  of  heat, — the 
amount  finally  developed  in  the  reaction  being  the  differ- 
ence between  that  absorbed  in  decomposing  the  elementary 
molecules  and  that  devebped  by  the  combination  of  the 
atoms  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  In  the  formation. of 
gaseous  hjrdrobromio  add  from  liquid  bromine  and  gaseous 
hydrogen-  H,.HBr,-HBr.HHBr. 

in  addition  to  the  energy  expended  in  decompodng  the 
hydrogen  and  bromine  molecules,  energy  is  also  expended 
in  converting  the  liquid  bromine  into  the  gaseous  condi- 
tion, and  probably  less  heat  is  developed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  bromine  and  hydrogen  than  by  the  combination  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen,  so  that  the  amount  of  heat  finally 
devebped  is  much  less  ^n  is  devdoped  in  the  formation 
of  hydrochlorb  add.  Lastly,  in  the  production  of  gaseous 
hydriodio  add  from  hydrogen  and  solid  iodine-^ 

Hj-Hj-m-fHI, 

io  mudi  energy  is  expendetil  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
hydrogen  and  iodine  molecules  and  in  the  oonverdon  of  the 
iodine  into  the  gaseous  condition,  that  the  heat  which  it 
may  be  supposed  is  developed  by  the  combination  of  the 
hydrogen  and  iodine  atoms  is  insuffident  to  balance  the 
SBpenditure,  and  the  final  result  is  therefore  negative ; 
hence  it  is  necessary  in  forming  hydriodb  acid  fh>m  its 
dements  to  apply  heat  continuously. 

Theee  compounds  also  afford  examples  of  the  fact  that, 
seneraUy  sp^^dng,  those  compounds  are  most  readily 
formed,  and  are  most  stable,  in  the  formation  of  which  the 
most  heat  is  devdoped.  Thus,  chlorine  enters  into  re- 
action with  hydrogen,  and  removes  hydrogen  from  hydro- 
genised  bodies,  far  more  readily  than  bromine ;  and  hydro- 
dJorio  acid  is  a  far  more  stable  substance  than  hydrobromio 
acid,  hydriodio  add  being  greatiy  inferior  even  to  hydro- 
bromio acid  in  stability. 

When  two  substances  which  by  their  action  upon  each 
other  develop  much  heat  enter  into  reaction,  the  reaction  ia 
■snally  complete  without  the  employment  of  an  excess  of 
either;  for  example,  when  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  Li  the  proportbns  to  form  water — 

2H,-|-0,-20Hj, 

ia  exploded,  it  is  entirdy  converted  into  water.    This  is 


skated  fbat  a  certain  amount  of  beat  ia  developed  in  the  prodnction  of 
a  certain  body,  the  prodnction  of  a  quantity  of  it  equal  to  ita  mole- 
cular wei^t  in  granrmea  is  to  be  understood.  Thus,  in  the  above 
CMi^  the  production  of  hydrochloric,  hydrobromio,  and  hydriodio  adds 
SMaas  tha  prodnction  teapfctlTaly  of  86*86, 81  *76,  and  127  '58  grammes 
ortbeMbodiML 


also  the  case  if  two  substances  ara  brought  together  in 
solution,  by  the  action  of  which  upon  each  other  a  third 
body  is  formed  which  is  insolubb  in  the  solvent  employed, 
and  which  also  does  not  tend  to  react  upoa.any  of  the  sub- 
stances present ;  for  instance,  when  a  solution  of  a  chlo- 
ride is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  silver  salt,  insoluble  silvei 
chbride  is  precipitated,  and  almost  the  whob  of  the  silver 
is  removed  from  solution,  even  if  the  amount  of  the 
chloride  employed  be  not  in  excess  of  that  theoretically  re- 
quired. 

But  if  there  I's  no  tendency  to  form  an  insolubb  com- 
pound, or  one  which  is  not  fiable  to  react  upon  any  pf  the 
other  substances  present,  this  is  no  longer  tiie  case.  For 
example,  when  a  solutbn  of  a  per-sah  of  iron  is  added  to 
a  solution  of  potasdum  thiocyanate,  a  deep  red  coloration 
is  produced,  owing  to  the  formation  of  thiocyanate  of  iron. 
Theoretically  the  reactbn  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the  per- 
nitrate  of  iron  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  equatbn 
Fe^O,)«    -I-    6KOTS    -     Fe,(CNS)e  +    6KN0,; 

F«ntonUnte.   PoCantam  tUocjraaala.  FendeUlevBaite.   PotMslnm  nttn*«k 

but  it  is  found  that  even  when  more  than  sixty  times  the 
amount  of  potassium  thiocyanate  required  by  this  equatbn 
is  added,  a  portbn  of  the  f errb  ttitrate  still  remains  uncon- 
verted, doubtbsa  owing  to  the  ooonnence  of  the  reverse 
change — 

Fc,(CNS)e+6KN0,-Fe|(N0a)e.#.«KCNS. 

In  tMsy  as  in  most  other  cases  in  which  substances  act  upon 
one  another  under  such  circumstances  that  the  resulting 
compounds  are  free  to  react,  the  extent  to  which  the  dif* 
ferent  Jdnds  of  action  which  may  occur  take  place  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  mass  of  the  substances  present  in  the 
onzture.  As  another  instance  of  this  kind,  tiie  decompod- 
tbn  of  bismuth  chloride  by  water  may  be  dted.  If  a  very 
large  quantity  of  water  be  added,  the  chloride  is  entirdy 
dea>mposed  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  equatiMi— 
BiCL     -I-     OH,     -     BiOCa     -I-     2Ha, 

Blnnutii  ehwHde  Btanakh  oxychlorlde. 

the  oxychloride  being  precipitated ;  but  if  smaller  quanti- 
tiea  d  water  be  added  the  decompositbn  is  incomplete^ 
and  it  is  found  that  the  ectent  to  which  decomposition 
takes  place  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  water  em- 
ployed, the  decompodtion  being  incomplete,  except  in  pre- 
sence of  large  quantities  of  water,  because  of  the  occu^ 
rence  of  the  reverse  action — 

BiOa -i- 2Ha  -  BiCl, -I- OH, . 
Chemical  change  which  merdy  involves  simple  decom- 
position is  also  influenced  by  the  presence  of  the  produota 
of  decompodtion.  Thus  when  caldum  carbonate  is  strongly 
heated  in  an  open  vessel,  it  is  entirely  decomposed  into 
carbon  dioxide  gas  and  caldum  oxide — 

CaCOj      -      CO,      +     CaO. 

Csldam  cartxyute.   Csrboa  dioxide,    dldun  ozMe. 

When  it  is  heated  in  a  confined  space,  the  decompodtum 
only  goes  on  imtil  the  liberated  gas  has  attained  a  certain 
tendon,  and  as  long  aa  the  temperature  does  not  vary,  the 
tendon  remains  the  same,  and  is  independent  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  compound  decomposed,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  amount  of  caldum  oxide  present;  but  the  tension 
increases  if  the  temperature  is  raisec!^  and  diminishes  if  it 
is  lowered,  owing  to  the  recombination  of  a  portbn  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  with  the  caldum  oxide;  for  example,  at 
800"*  C.  the  tendon  is  equivalent  to  a  column  of  mercury 
85  millimetres  high,  but  at  1040**  C.  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
column  of  520  mm.  Deville  applies  the  term  dissociation 
to  changes  which  occur  .*n  this  manner ;  the  term  only 
applies  to  those  cases  of  decomposition  in  which  products 

Iare  obtained  which  under  the  conditbns  of  the  experi 
ineui  on)  capable  of  reuniting  to  form  the  original  sub- 
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WKen  such  sabstances  are  heated  in  a  couflQed 
^paoe,  not  only  doea  decomposition  take  place,  but  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  decomposition  products  recombine,  and 
tor  each  degree  of  temperature  a  definite  relation  exists 
between  the  number  of  molecules  broken  up  and  the 
number  of  molecules  reconstituted ;  an  equilibrium  is  thus 
mi^^yifftyna<l^  and  the  tension  remains  constant  But  as  the 
temperature  rises,  a  larger  number  of  molecules  are  de- 
oomposed  and  a  proportionallj  smaller  number  reformed 
than  at  the  lower  temperature,  so  that  the  tension  rises 
with  the  temperature.  When,  however,  a  substance  like 
cakinm  earbonate  is  heated  in  an  open  yessel,  the  carbon 
dioadde  escapes  as  it  is  formed,  and  therefore  it  is  impoe- 
«Q>lo  for  reeompofition  to  occur,  and  ultimately  the  whole 
cf  the  carbonate  is  decomposed.  Apparently  whenever  solid 
mbstanceB  iMidrago  divociation  and  furnish  a  solid  and  a 
,gM60Qi  product,  the  tension  of  dissociation  is  always  inde- 
pendent of  the  amount  of  the  solid  decomposition  product 
present 

The  JSlemenis  and  their  Campoundi, 
The  elements  are  usually  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
the  metallio  and  the  non-metallic  elements,  l£e  following 
being;classed  as  non-metals,  and  the  remainder  as  metals : — 


HydroMn. 

SdeBlam. 

Chlorine. 

TtUuinoL 

Bromina- 

Kitfcgen. 

Iodine. 

Boron. 

Fluorine. 

Carboa 

Ozvffen. 
Sulphur. 

Silicon. 
Fho^oros 

The  metals  are  mostly  bodies  of  high  spedfic  gravity ;  they 
exhibit,  when  polished,  a  peculiar  bnlliancy  or  metallic 
lustre,  and  they  are  good  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity; 
whereas  the  non-metals  are  mostly  bodies  of  low  specific 
gravity,  and  bad  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity,  and 
do  not  exhibit  metallio  lustre.  The  non-meiallic  elements 
are  also  sometimes  termed  metalloids,  but  this  appellation, 
which  signifies  metal-like  substances, -strictly  belongs-  to  cer- 
tain elements  which  do  not  possess  the  properties  of  the-true 
metals  although  they  more  closely  resemble  them  than  the 
non-metals  in  many  r^pects;  thus,  selenium  and  tellurium^ 
which  are  closely  allied  to  sulphur  in  their  chemical  proper- 
tie^  although  bad  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity,  exhibit 
metallio  lustre  and  have  relatively  high  specific  gravities. 

But  when  the  properties  of  the  elements  are  carefully 
iiontrasted  together  it*  is  obvious  that  no  strict  line  of 
demarcation  can  be  drawn  dividing  them  into  two  classes ; 
and  if  they  are  arranged  in  a  series,  those  which  are  most 
closely  allied  in  properties  being  placed  next  to  each 
other,  it'  is  evident  that  there  is  a  more  or  less  r^^ular  altera- 
tbh  in  properties  from  term  to  term  in  the  series. 

When  binary  compounds,  or  compounds  of  two  elements, 
are  decomposed  by  an  electric  current,the  two  elements  make 
their  appea^nce.  at  opposite  polost  Those  elements  which 
are  disengaged  at 'the  negative  pole  are  termed  electro- 
positive, or  positive,  or  basylous  olements,  whilst  those 
disengaged  at  the  positive  pole  are  termed  electro-negative, 
or  negative,  or  chlorous  elements.  But  the  difference 
between  these  two  classes  of  elements  is  one  of  degree  only, 
and  they  gradually  merge  into  each  other ;  moreover  the 
ilectrio  relations  of ''elements  are  not  absolute,  but  vary 
according  to  the  state  of  combination  in  which  they  exist, 
so  that  it  is  just  ad  impossible  to  divide  the  elements  into 
two  clasae^  according  to  this  property  as  it  is  to  sepacate 
them  into  two  distinct  classes  of  metals' and  non-metals. 
The  following,  however,  are  negative  towards  the  reqiain- 
Ing  elements  which  are  more  or  less  positive : — 


Fluorine. 
Chlorine. 
Bromine. 
Iodine. 


Sail 

Selenium^ 

Tellurium. 


Elements  which  readily  enter  into  reaction  with  eacii 
other,  and  which  develop  a  large  amount  of  heat  on  com- 
bination, are  said  to  have  a  powerful  affinity  for  each  other. 
The  tendency  of  positive  elemeuts  to  unite  with  positive 
elements,  or  of  negative  elements  to  unite  with  negative 
elements,  is  much  less  than  that  of  positive  elements  to 
unite  with  negative  elements,  and  the  greater  the  differ- 
ence in  properties  between  two  elements  the  more  power- 
ful is  their  affinity  for  each  other.  Thus,  the  affinity  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  for  each  other  is  extremely  powerful, 
much  heat  being  developed  by  the  combination  of  these 
two  elements;  when  binary  compounds  of  oxy^gen  are 
decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  the  oxygen  invariably 
appears  at  the  positive  pole,  being  negative  to  all  other 
elements,  but  the  hydrogen  of  hydrogen  compounds  is 
always  disengaged  at  the  negative  pole.  Hydrogen  and 
oxygen  are,  tiierefore,  of  very  opposite  natures,  and  t^  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  circumstance  that  oxygen  combines, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  with  all  the  remaining  elements^ 
whilst  compounds  of  only  a  very  limited  number  with 
hydrogen  have  been  obtained. 

Hydridei, — The  only  elements  which  ore  known  to  form 
binary  compounds  with  hydrogen  are  fluorine,  chlorinei, 
bromine,  iodine,  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium, 
carbon,  silicon,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony, 
I  eqpl  topper.  Palladium  1ms  the  property  of  absorbing  a 
\  large  volume  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  it  is  supposed  forms  e 
J  definite  compound  with  it ;  sodium  and  potassium,  when 
I  heated  to  350°  to  400''  C,  also  absorb  hydrogen  and  appear 
j  to  form  ,defii^^o  compounds,  ^^'ith  the  exception  of  car- 
bon, which  furnishes  an  enormous  number  of  compounds 
with  hydrogen,  the  above-named  elemeuts  unite  with 
hydrogen  only  in  one  proportion,  or  at  most  in  two  or 
three  different  proportions.  Excepting  oxygen,  fluorine, 
chlorine,  and  bromine,  they  do  not  readily  enter  into  reac- 
tion with  hydrogen,  so  that  in  most  cases,  in  |order  to 
obtain  their  compounds  with  hydrogen,  it  is  necessary  to 
retort  to  indirect  methods  of  preparation.  The  compounds 
of  the  elements  with  hydrogen  may  all  be  included  under 
the  general  title  of  hydrides,  but  usually  they  possess  spe- 
cific names;  thus,  the  hydride  of  oxygen  is  known  aa 
water,  and  the  hydride  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia.  Some 
of  the  hydrides  of  carbon  are  gases,  but  the  ms^jority-  are 
either  liquids  or  solids;  the  two  known  hydrides  of  oxygen, 
water  and  the  so-called  peroxide  of  hydrogen;  are  liquids ; 
a  gaseous  and  a  liquid  hydride  of  sulphur  are  known ; 
three  hydrides  of  phosphorus  are  said  to  exist,  one  of 
which  is  fi<)uid,  one  solid,  and  one  gaseous^  hydride  of 
copper  is  a  solid ;  and  the  hydrides  of  the  remaining  ele- 
ments are  gases.  Excepting  the  hydride  of  copper,  all 
are  colourless  substances.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
known  hydrides,  including,  however,  only  the  first  or 
simplest  hydride  of  carbon  : — 

Ksme  Fennolt. 

Hydrogen  hvdride,  or  hydrogen....; -....H«  guk 

„        naorido,  or  hydronuoric  add. HF  „ 

„    •    chloride,  or  hydrochlorio  acU HCl  „ 

„        bromide,  or  hvdrobromio  acid H  Br  „ 

„        iodide,  or  hydriodic  tcid„ HI  „ 

„        oxide,  or  water H^O  liquid. 

„        dioxide HgO,  „ 

„        sulphide^  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen.. ..H,S  na. 

„        persnlphide » H,Sg(!)  fiquid. 

Selenium  hydride... H^  gms 

Tellurium  hydride H^Te  „ 

Nitrogto  hydride,  or  ammonia H,N  y. 

Phosphorus  hydride,  or  phosphii^e H,P  ;, 

••  II  • ^i^%  fiquid. 

.»  f>  H,P;(n  aolid. 

Arsenic  hydride,  or  arsine..*. H,Ar  gaa, 

Antimony  hydride,  or  stilmie ....HaSb  „ 

Carbon  hydride,  methane,  or  marsh-gas H4C  „ 

Silicon  hydride .^....H^Si  „ 

.Copper  hydride « 11,00,(1)  nli^ 
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Oxidei. — Tbe  element  ozygea  is  known  to  form  cum- 
poandfl  with  all  the  elements  excepting  fluorine,  bat  the 
affiaitj  of  the  various  elements  for  oxygen,  and  con-, 
•eqaentljr  the  stabilitj  of  the  compounds  resulting  from 
their  union  with  oxygen,  yaries  within  rery  wide  limits ; 
the  oxides  of  many  elements  which  hare  but  a  weak 
affinity  for  oxygen  can  only  be  obtained  by  indirect 
means. 

Although  many  of  the  elements  unite  with  oxygen  in 
several  proportions,  none  are  known,  to  furnish, more  than 
fiye  distinct  oxides,  and  these  belong  to  a  certain  limited 
Bomber  of  forms,  since  they  contain  one,  two,  three,  four, 
or  fire  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  molecule.  But  as  the  same 
Bomber  of  atoms  of  oxygen  may  unite  with  a  given  element 
in  more  than  one  proportion,  each  of  these  five  classes  in- 
dodes  subclasses.  The  composition  of  the  oxides  may  be 
best  illustrated  and  their  behaviour  explained  by  regarding 
them  as  formed  on  the  type  of  the  two  oxides  of  hydrogen, 
l^drogen  monoxide  or  water,  0H|,  and  hydrogen  dioxide, 

The  monoxidei  are  formed  on  the  type  of  a  single  mole- 
cole  of  water,  that  is  to  say,  they  may  be  re^^irded  as 
derived  from  a  single  molecule  of  water  by  the  displace- 
ment of  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  the  equivalent 
amount  of  other  elements.  If  two  atoms  of  a  monad 
element,  or  sin^^  atom  of  a  dyad  element,  or  of  a  polyad 
element  which  functions  as  a  dyad,  diiplaoe  the  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  normal  monoxides  result,  examples  of 
which  are  potassium  monoxide,  K'|0,  and  copper  oxide, 
Cu'^O.  But  monoxides  are  known  m  which  two  atoms  of 
a  dyad  or  it  may  be  polyad  element  displace  the  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  in  water;  it  is  supposed  that  in  this  case  the 
two  atoms  of  polyad  metal  are  united  together  and  there- 
fore function  as  a  dyad  compound  radicle.  Monoxides  of 
thb  kind  are  usually  termed  suboxides ;  tiie  suboxide  of 
eopper,  (CuJ^O,  and  the  suboxide  of  palladium,  (Pd^rO, 
may  be  cited  as  examples.  The  supposed  constitution  of 
the  three  daases  of  monoxides  is  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing gn^hio  formnbe : — 

O 

K— O— K        Cu=0         Cu— Ctt, 

PotMdam  ozld*.     Ooppw  ozid«.     Qosv^f  mboxUK 

Two  classes  of  dioxida  may  be  distinguished : — the  one 
formed  from  two  molecules  of  water  by  the  displacement 
of  the  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  a  single  tetrad  atom, 
such  as  carbon  dioxide,  O'^O,,  and  tin  dioxide,  Bu'^O^;  the 
other  formed  from  a  singla  molecule  of  hydrogen  dioxide 
by  the  displacement  of  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  either 
by  two  monad  atoms,  or  by  a  single  dyad  atom,  such  as 
potassium  dioxide,  ^'^O.,  barium  dioxide,  Ba^O.,  and 
manganese  ^xide,  Mn"6,.  These  two  kinds  of  dioxide 
differ  enormously  in  chemical  properties;  their  supposed 
cottstitutioa  is  represented  hj  the  following  graphic 
{bnnul»fi«« 

K— O  O 


O^^O^r^ 


K- 


J     "•<<! 


CutM  dioxlte     PoUMlsm  dlozlda.     BarlaiB  dloxld* 

The  ^oxides  derived  from  hydrogen  dioxide  are  QsaaDy 
termed  peroxides. 

The  trioxidei  are  divisible  into  three  classes,  but  all 
nay  be  regarded  as  derived  from  three  molecules  of  water. 
In  the  one  class  the  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  displaced 
by  a  sbgle  hexad  atom,  as  in  sulphur  trioxide,  S^'O,,  and 
tungsten  trioxide^  W^'O.;  in  t^e  second  class  the  fix 
atoms  ol  hydrogen  are  displaced  by  two  polyad  (tetrad  t) 
elements^  which  together  function  as  a  hexad  compound 
tsdiele,  as  in  ferric  oxide,  (Fe^^O.,  and  chromic*  oxide, 


(Cr2)''0j.  A  third  dass  may  be  regarded  as  formed  bj 
the  displacement  of  the  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  two  triad 
atoms,  and  includes  boron  trioxide,  B'^'.O,,  and  bismuth 
trioxide,  Bi'^O,.  There  are  considerable  differences  in 
properties  between  these  three  classes  of  trioxides ;  theii 
graphic  formula  are  as  follows  : — 


II  o<| 

0=a=0  Fe*=0 

Stttphnr  trloxklc  Ftrrle  exkU 


Bi=^ 
Bi=0 

BlAoth  trtoxidl. 


Ai  eiamples  of  tetroxidn,  osmium  tetroxide,  OSO4,  anti- 
mony tetroxide,  Sb^O^,  the  so-called  magnetic  oxide  of  iron^ 
Fe^O^,  and  lead  tetroxide,  FbgO^  may  be  quoted.  These 
oxidea  undoubtedly  belong  to  different  classes,  but  too  littlt 
is  known  of  them  for  their  relations  to  each  other  to  be 
defined. 

Lastly,  the  few  peniaxidn  which  are  known  may,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  be  regarded  as  derived  from  five 
molecidea  of  water,  the  ten  atoipB  of  hydrpgen  being  dii* 
placed  by  two  pentad  atoms.  This  is  iDnstrated  l^  the 
folbwing  graphio  formnUs  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic  pent* 
oxidea: — 


O  O 

H  il 

As— 0— Ai 


Several  of  the  oxides  of  chlorine  and  ot  nitrogen,  and 
one  of  the  oxides  of  sulphur,  are  gases;  the  oxidea  of 
hydrogen,  and  the  oxides  of  chlorine  and  of  nitrogen  which 
are  not  gaseous,  are  liquid;  and  the  remaining  oxides  art 
solid  bodies. 

Aeid$ — Batn — jSa/fs.— Many  oxides  have  an  extremely 
powerful  affinity  for  water,  and  readily  combine  with  it ; 
but  the  compounds  formed  in  this  manner  by  different 
oxides  differ  remarkably  in  properties^  For  example, 
when  sulphur  trioxide,  SO,,  Is  added  to  water,  a  solution 
is  obtained  which  has  the  piopert^  of  changing  the  colour 
of  blue  vegetable  colouring  matters,  such  as  litmus,  to  red, 
and  possesses  a  sharp  sour  taste ;  but  when  the  oxide  of 
a  highly  positive  metal,  such  as  barium  oxide,  is  added  to 
water,  a  solution  capable  of  restoring  the  blue  colour  to 
reddened  litmus  is  obtained.  In  both  cases  the  water 
combines  with  the  oxide,  the  sulphur  -trioxide  being  con- 
verted into  iuiphurie  acid: — 

SOf+OH^-i^SO^H,, 
and  the  barium  oxide  into  barium  hydi'oxid$  f^ 
BaO-t-OHj-BaOsH,. 
Sulphuric  acid  and  barium  hydroxide  are  representatives 
of  two  most  important  classes  of  compounds,  the  aeid$  and 
hcuei  ;  the  oxidies  which  furnish  acids  when  combined  with 
water  are  conveniently  termed  odd  oxides,  whilst  those 
which  furnish  bases  may  be  termed  basic  oxides. 

The  acid  oxides,  however,  unite  with  the  basic  oxides  to 
form  a  third  class  of  compounds  called  salts,  which  arc 
usually  neutral  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  they  have  no  action 
either  on  red  or  on  blue  litmus  ;  thus,  sulphur  trioxide  and 
barium  oxide  unite  to  form  the  salt  barium  i>u]phate:— 
SOj  +  BaO-SO^Ba. 

The  term  acid  is  applied  by  some  chemists  to  what  are 
here  called  add  oxides,  and  what  we  have  osUed  basic 
oxides  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  bases,  the  acids  being 
TCgardcd  as  salts  of  hydrogen ;  this  view  of  the  constitu- 
tlon  of  acids  is  adopted  because  they  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  oxides  of  negative  elements  with  the  oxide  of  the 
positive  element  hydrogen,  Ju:t  as  what  are  ordinarily 
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tanned  eaUs  an  formed  by  the  vmon  of  oxides  of  negative 
with  oxides  of  podtiTe  elements.  In  this  article,  how- 
erer,  the  term  acid  is  restricted  to  compounds  containing 
hydrogen. 

The  acids  formed  from  the  oxides  of  tho  various  elements 
in  the  manner  above  eiq>lained  all  enter  into  reaction  with 
bases,  and  with  especial  readiness  with  those  derived  from 
the  highly  positive  elements,  in  snch  a  manner  that  salts 
are  pxodaced,  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  being  displaced  by 
the  metal  of  the  base,  and  water  formed ;  for  example, 
HjSO^     +     Ba^O-H,    -     BaSO.     +     20H,. 

Sulphwrlo  Mid.     Barlom  hjrdrosiae.    Bwlam  ■iil|io>l>. 

We  may  therefore  define  an  acid  to  be  a  compound  con- 
taining one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  which  may  be 
dlspbced  hy  a  metal  by  the  action  of  a  base ;  but,  as  will 
be  evident  later  on,  al^ough  applicable  to  all  adds,  this 
definition  is  of  rather  too  wide  a  character. 

The  hydrides  of  fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
also  readily  enter  into  reaction  with  bases,  exchanging 
their  hydrogen  for  other  elements;  and  as  they  also 
possess  an  add  taste  and  redden  blue  litmus,  th^  are 
muversally  regarded  as  adds.  The  fact  that  these  com- 
pounds are  powerful  acids  is  of  considerable  importance, 
as  chewing  Uiat  it  is  the  association  of  hydrogen  with  a 
negative  radide  which  renders  it  subject  to  displaoement 
by  poddve  elements — ^that  is  to  say,  a  compound  in  which 
hydrogen  is  associated  with  a  negative  radide  will  have 
the  properties  of  an  add,  and  the  more  neffative  the  radicl^ 
the  more  reiadily  can  the  hydrogen  be  dispmced.  The  com- 
position of  all  known  adds  is  entirdy  in  accordance  with 
this  view;  thus,  in  nitric  add  a  sin^  atom  of  hydrogen 
if  assodated  with  the  negative  compound  radide  KOg ,  in 
sulphuric  add  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  combined  with 
the  negative  compound  radide  SO4,  and  in  phosphoric 
add  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  assodated  with  the  nega- 
tive compound  radide  PO^ . 

The  oxides  of  the  most  negative  and  mos^  positive 
elements  most  readily  combine  with  water  to  form  acids  or 
bases,  whilst  the  ondes  of  the'  feebly  negative  or  feebly 
podtive  elements  dther  do  not  unite  with  water  or  form 
extremdy  unstable  combinations.  Similarly,  the  oxides  of 
the  most  negative  and  most  podtive  elements  unite  to- 
gether to  form  stable  salts,  much  heat  being  devdoped 
by  their  combination,  whereas  the  oxides  of  feebly  nega> 
tive  and  feebly  podtive  dements  dther  do  not  unite  or 
form  very  unstable  salts.  The  several  oxides  td  an  element 
often  differ  remarkably  in  properties,  however,  one  oxide 
exhibitbg  acid  characters,  whilst  another  has  basic  pro- 
perties. 

The  oxides  of  most  of  the  so-called  metallic  elements 
are  acted  upon  by  acids,  such  as  sulphuric,  nitric,  fnd 
hydrochloric  acids,  a  salt  of  the  metal  bdng  formed  in  all 
cases  in  which  corresponding  salts  exist,  and  the  hydro 
gen  of  the  acid  bdng  eliminated  in  combination  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  oxide  as  water ;  for  example : — 

MnO     +     H^04     -     MnSO.    +    OH,. 

lexldt.    Salpbwio  add.   ManguMM  miiphat^    Water. 


If  corresponding  salt8*do  not  exist,  however,  and  action 
take  place,  then  other  products  are  obtained.  Thus,  no 
stable  sulphate  corresponding  with  manganese  dioxide 
exists,  and  when  this  body  is  decoinposed  with  sulphuric 
add  oxygen  is  evolved : — 

2MnO,  +  2H2SO4  -  2MnS04  +  20H;  +  O, 

''sssr    "^"^    "'iSp'sr     ^•^-   o^^ 

Actions  of  this  kind  invariably  occur  .with  the  oxides 
which  may  be  regarded  as  formed  on  the  type  of  hydrogen 
dioxide. 

SnlMdeM. — Sulphur  enters  into  union  rith  rucst  cf  tba 


[ghbmioal  ooMPoiams^ 

dements  forming  compounds  analogous  to  the  oxides  in 
compodtion  and  genoial  properties ;  tn  fact,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish acid  and  basic  sulphides,  eorresponding  to  the  acid 
and  basic  oxides,  and  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  these 
two  cl<w6es  of  sulphides.  With  very  few  exceptions  the 
sulphides  are  solid  bodies.  Sdenium  and  tellurium,  whidi 
aro  dosely  allied  to  sulphur,  also  form  compounds  wifli 
many  dements  mora  or  less  closely  resembling  the  sul- 
phides, but  they  aro  of  little  importance^ 

Chloride* — Brotnxdea — Iodides — Fluoridei. — ^With  very 
few  exceptions  compounds  of  all  the  elements  with  chloriiM 
have  been  obtained,  and,  espedaUy  from  a  theoretical  point 
of  view,  the  chlorides  are  a  class  of  bodies  of  the  hjg^iest 
importance.  The  affinity  of  bromine  and  iodire  for  other 
dements  being  much  lower  than  that  of  chlorine  and 
their  compounds  much  less  stable  than  the  corresponding 
chlorides,  comparatively  few  bromides  and  iodides  art 
known.  Fluorides  of  many  of  the  dements  have  also  been 
obtained. 

Chlorine  unites  with  many  of  the  dements  in  two  cr 
more  proportions,  but  at  most  six  atoms  of  chlorine  unite 
with  a  single  atom  of  another  element  The  minority  of 
the  ddorides  aro  dther  liquids  or  solid  bodies  whkh  may 
be  more  or  less  readily  volatilised. 

Nitr%de$  —  Photpkideg,  —  Kitn>gen  has  bat  a  slig^ 
affinity  for  other  elements ;  its  most  important  eompoundt 
aro  ammonia,  KHg,  cyanogen,  C.N„  and  the  oxides  ol 
nitrogen.  The  only  dements  which  combine  with  it  readily 
aro  tantalum,  titanium,  tungsten,  and  vanadium,  and 
most  of  its  compounds  can  be  prepared  onlj  by  indirect 
methods. 

Phosphorus  readily  combines  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  oxygen,  and  sulphur,  and  with  most  of  the  metals ; 
its  compounds  with  the  non-metallic  dements  aro  of  con- 
dderable  importance  t6  the  chemist;  but  its  compounds 
with  the  metals  have  been  little  studied. 

Scarcdy  any  of  the  remaining  elements  form  compounds 
of  importance  with  dements  other  than  those  whidi  have 
already  been  conddered. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  elements  and 
their  more  important  compound)^  commencing  with  hydro- 
gen, and  then  passing  to  the  so-called  non-metallic  elements^ 
which  win  be  considered  in  the  following  order : — Hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  chlorme,  bromine^  iodine^  fluorine,  snlpkur, 
sdenium,  tellurium,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  boron,  cMbon, 
and  silicon ;  after  whidi  &e  remaining  dements  will  be 
briefly  described  as  mudi  as  posdble  in  the  order  d  their 
relationship  to  each  other.  Hydrogen  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Ust,  because  it  is  the  unit  or  standard  of  com- 
parison both  for  the  atomic  wei^ts  and  valendes  c^  the 
romaining  dements,  and  it  is  now  usual  also  to  refer  the 
dendtfes  in  the  state  of  gas  of  all  compounds  to  hydrogen. 
On  account  of  the  number  and  variety  of  thdr  compounds 
with  other  dements  the  iion-metallic  elements  are  by  far 
the  most  important,  and  therefore  are  nataially  coosiderBd 
before  the  metals. 

Htdbooin. 
Synibd,  H ;  Atomic  wt,  1 ;  Mdeeulsr  wt ,  S ;  Yslenoy, 
This  dement  was  discovered  by  Cavendish  in  1766,  and 
was  called  by  him  inflammdbU  air;  the  name  of  Hydrogen  is 
derived  from  v&up,  water,  and  ywnwo,  to  generate,  on  account 
of  its  forming  water  when  burnt  It  occurs  in  the  free 
state  in  the  gases  of  volcanoes,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
spectroscope  has  been  detected  in  the  sun,  stars,  and 
nebulae ;  it  chiefly  exists  in  combination  with  oxygen  as 
water,  and  is  an  important  constituent  of  all  vegetable  and 
animal  substances. 

Hydrogen  ia  obtained  by  the  decompodtioo  of  1 
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firious  wayt.  Thus,  whaa  two  platiuoin  plates,  oon- 
MCtodwiUi  tiie  poles  of  a  yoltaio  battery,  are  plnoged 
into  water  actdnlated  with  a  few  dreps^  of  salphorio  aod, 
l^j^ogen  is  OTolTed  from  the  plate  in  connection  with  the 
M^Te  pole,  oxygen  being  disengaged  from  the  poaittve 
pok  Water  is  ako  resolyed  into  its  elements  when  its 
Yspcmr  18  heated  by  passing  thioogh  an  intensely  ignited 
pktiniim  tube,  or  by  diBcharging  electrio  sparks  in  an 
atsMsphere  of  steam ;  but  under  these  circumstances,  owing 
to  the  reeombuoation  of  much  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
obIj  a  small  quantity  of  the  mixed  gases  is  obtained. 

Hydrogen  may  also  be  obtained  f^m  water  by  the  aetbn 
of  the  hi^y  positiTO  metals,  cMom,  rnbidinm,  potassinm, 
sodium,  and  lithium,  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  in  each 
esse  a  solution  of  the  metallio  hydroxide  is  obtained^  and 
hjdrpgen  endye^,  thns:^ 

2Na    +    20H,    -    H.    4-    SKaOH. 

fltdSam  Water.  HydimMfc   Sodlm  Igrdrozidik 

fisrimn,  stronihuQ,  and  calcinm  also  deeompose  water  in 
the  cold,  and  hydrogen  is  erolyed  when  magnesiom  iM 
heated  with  water  at  temperatures  below  the  boiling  point 
ef  thelatter.  Many  other  metals,  sneh  as  iron,  manganeeoj 
ane^  cadmiom,  cobalt,  mdce!,  tin,  and  antimony  otoIto 
hydrogen  from  water  when  its  Taponr  is  passed  orer  the 
Mtsl  heated  to  redness^  the  oxide  of  the  metal  being 
fomedythns. — 

SFe  +  4OH2  -  4H.  +  Fe.04. 

n^^JL   ■ ^ — 


Ahimininm  also  deeomposes  water  at  a  red  heat,  But  owing 
to  the  formation  of  an  impermeeble  coating  of  alnminiom 
oxide  on  the  sorfaoe  of  the  metal  the  actioA  soon  st<^ 
Metals  like  copper,  mercury,  sQTer,  gold,  and  platinum 
are  without  action  even  at  a  bri^t  red  heat  Many 
metab^  howerer,  which  do  not  decompose  water  unless 
hested  with  it,  if  placed  in  contact  wiu  a  more  native 
dement  cause  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  at  ordinary 
atSM^heric  temperatures;  for  example,  S  a  plate  of  sine, 
coated  with  spongy  copper  by  immersion  in  a  solutiozi  of 
copper  aulphi^  be  ^Uced  in  water,  hydrogen  ii|  gradually 
iffolTed,  the  reaction  which  occurs  being  as  follows  i^ — 

Zn  +  20H,  «  H,  +  Zn(OH). 

Baa         Wsbv.     fQjrdrofea.    Sao  hiFdronlt. 

Hydrogen  is  usually  prepared  by  the  action  bl  sine  or 
iron  on  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  add.  The 
change  which  occurs  la  represented  in  the  following  equa- 


Zn     I-    2Ha      »      H,    +    ZnCl, 

ilm      HyAradilorle  Mia     HTdrogw.     Zlneddorid* 

Zn  +  HJ30.    -    BL    +    ZnSO.. 

ZUa     SHIpkvtetda.     Qjrdrofn.     Zinc  wlphaU. 

AD  matsls  which  readily  decompose  water  when  heated 
leadfly  furnish  hydrogen  on  treatment  with  hydrochloric 
and  aniphuric  add,  and  many  other  metals  enter  more  or 
leas  readily  (although  none  so  readily)  into  reaction  with 
these  adds ;  also  many  other  adds  may  be  used  in  place 
ef  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  add,  but  none  act  more  reaidily. 
In  all  cases  the  action  consists  in  the  displacement  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  add  by  the  metal  employed,  and  if  the 
add  is  not  one  which  can  enter  into  reaction  with  the  dis- 
placed hydrogen,  the  latter  is  evolved  as  gas.  If  pure 
hydrogen  is  required,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  pure  dnc 
or  iron  ;  the  impurities  in  the  ordinary  metal  communicate 
an  extremely  disagreeable  odour  to  the  gas. 

On  the  large  scale  nearly  pure  hydrogen  may  be  pre- 
pared by  passing  steam  over  charcoal  or  coke  heated  to  dull 
rsdnessL  If  the  temperature  be  kept  sufBdently  low, 
^pdrogen  and  cvbon  dioxide  are  the  sole  products : — 

C  +  2HgO-2H,  +  CO, 


and  the  latter  may  be  removed  by  caudug  the  gas  to 
traverse  a  vessd  filled  with  slaked  lime ;  but  if  tlie  tem- 
perature be  allowed  to  rise  too  high  carbon  monoxide  is 
alieib  produced,  and  cannot  be  removed  from  the  mixture. 

Pure  hydrogen  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  odourless 
and  tasteless  ga&  It  has  never  been  liquefied,  and  is  veiy 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  100  vdumee  of  water  dissolving 
1*93  volumes  of  the  gas  at  all  temperatures  between  0^ 
and  24''G.  It  is  the  lightpsfr  of  all  known  bodies^  its 
specific  gravity  being  ^0693,  that  of  air  bdng  unity ;  one 
litre  of  hydrogen  at  0*^0,  and  under  the  pressure  of  760 
mm.  of  mercury,  wdgha  '0896  gramme,  and  it  is  impo^ 
tant  to  remember  this  number,  since  the  wd^t  of  a  Utre 
of  any  other  gas  may  be  at  once  found  by  multiplying 
*0896  by  half  the  molecular  weight  of  the  gas,  the  specific 
gravity  Of  a  gas  referred  to  hydrogen  being  always  half  its 
molecular  wea^t  {p.  471). 

*  Pme  hydrogen  is  not  poisonous,  thou^  it  cannot  sup- 
port life;  and  if  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  oj^gen. 
It  may  be  breathed  for  some  time  without  inconvenience^ 
It  ii  extremely  inflammable,  and  bums  in  the  air  with  a 
colouriess  non-luminous  flsme  forming  water;  a  bumioff 
taper  is  extinguished  when  plunged  into  hydrogen,  and  aU 
bodies  which  bum  in  the  air  are  incapable  of  burning  in 
hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  doea  not  spontaneously  enter  into  reaction 
with  any  of  &e  elements,  although  it  has  a  powerful 
affinity  for  several  ci  them.  Thus,  when  hydrcmi  and 
oxygen  are  mixed  Aothing  occurs,  but  if  a  burning 
t^per  or  a  heated  wire  is  applied,  a  violent  explodon 
ensues,  water  bdng  produced.  Similarly,  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  are  without  action  upon  each  other  in  the  dark, 
but  if  the  mixture  is  exposed  to  a  bri^t  li^t  or  is  heated 
by  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark,  the  gsses  at  once  com- 
bino  with  explodve  violence,  fopning  hydrochloric  add. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  we  must  suppose  that 
the  molecules  whidi  constitute  free  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and 
oxygen  gases  are  diatomic,  and  that  hydrogen  and  chlo- 
rine, for  example,  do  not  directly  combine  to  form  hydro- 
chloric add,  but  that  an  action  occurs  such  as  is  represented 
by  the  equation — 

H,-i-Cl,»Ha+Ha, 

and  that,  therefore,  the  combination  of  the  atoms  of  chhh 
rine  and  hydrogen  is  preceded  by  the  ^paretioa  of  the  two 
atoms  of  (Torino  in  the  chlorine  molecules,  and  of  the  two 
atoms  of  hvdrogen  in  the  hydrogen  ifioleculee,  from  each 
other,  which  necessarily  involves  an  expenditure  of  energy. 
The  application  td  heat,  we  may  assume,  serves  to  effect 
tiiis  decompodtion  of  some  of  d^e  molecules  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  chlorine  into  their  constituent  atoms,  and 
dnce  much  heat  is  evolved  by  tiie  subsequent  combination 
of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  or  of  hydrc^n  and 
oxygen,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ^>ply  heat  to  start  the  re- 
action, because  the  remaining  molecules  ar^  decomposed  by 
the  heat  devebped  in  the  formation  of  the  first  portions  of 
water  or  hydrochloric  add. 

Compounds  of  hydrogen  with  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur, 
and  nitrogen  may  also  be  obtained  directly  from  these 
elements  and  hydrogen,  although  only  with  difficulty  and 
in  small  quantity. 

OZTOKV. 

Symbol,  0 ;  Atomio  wt,  15*98 ;  Molecdsr  wt,  81*92 ;  Tdenoy,*. 
Oxygen  was  first  isolated  by  Priestley  in  1774 ;  its  name 
is  derived  from  6(v^,  sour,  and  ycmuD,  to  generate,  in  allu' 
sion  to  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  bodies  formed 
by  combining  it  with  other  elements  dissolve  in  water,  pro- 
ducing sour  or  add  solutions.  It  was  long  bdieved,  in 
fact,  that  oxygen  was  a  constituent  ol  «U  acida 
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Oxygen  is  the  most  abundant  and  tlie  most  important 
of  all  the  elements.  About  one-fifth  of  tho  atmosphere 
consiBts  of  free  oxygen ;  it  is  the  chief  constituent  by 
weight  of  water ;  it  is  an  important  constituent  ot  all  animsd 
and  Tegetable  substances,  and  is  contained  in  greater  or 
less  proportion  in  most  mineral  substances. 

Oxygen  may  be  obtained  from  water  in  the  manner  al- 
ready mentioned  under  hydrogen,  by  decomposing  it  by  an 
electrio  current,  and  also  b^  transmitting  chlorine  gas  and 
•team  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  bright  red- 


2CT, 


•8     + 

Cblorlaib  Water, 


20H,     - 


O,     +     4Ha; 

Oxygon.     H  jdrocblotk  add. 


the  oxygen  is  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid  and  any  ex- 
eest  of  chlorine  by  passing  it  through  a  aolution  of  sodium 
hydroxide. 

The  most  interesting  method  of  obtaining  oxygen,  al- 
though it  is  not  a  usual  method  of  preparing  it,  is  that  by 
whidi  it  was  first  isolated  by  Priestley.  When  mercury  is 
heated  in  contact  with  air  to  a  temperature  just  below  its 
boiling  point,  it  gradually  becomes  covered  with  a  red 
scale  of  merourio  oxide,  HgO,  and  when  this  red  scale  is 
exposed  to  a  considerably  higher  temperature  it  is  broken 
up  into  oxygen  and  metallic  mercury. 

The  oxides  of  gold,  platinum,  and  other  metals  which 
hare  but  a  slight  affinity  for  oxygen,  are  very  readily 
decomposed  when  heated,  oxygen  being  evolred  and  the 
metal  remaining.  Many  other  metallic  oxides,  and  espe- 
cially those  which  may  be  regarded  as  formed  on  the  type 
of  hydrogen  dioxide,  which  readily  breaks  up  into  water 
and  oxygen,  when  more  or  less  strongly  heated,  are  re- 
solved into  oxygen  and  a  lower  oxide : — ^lead  dioxide,  FbO,, 
barium  dioxide,  BaO^ ,  and  manganese  dioxide,  MnOj,  for 
example.  In  Uie  case  of  manganese  dioxide,  SMnO,  give 
Mn^Op  the  decomposition  taking  place  at  a  red  heat 
Banum  dioxide  when  strongly  heated  gives  up  one-half  of 
its  oxygen  to  produce  barium  monoxide,  2BaO|«  0^-1-  2BaO; 
and  by  passing  moist  air  over  less  heated  barium  mon- 
oxide it  may  be  reconverted  into  the  dioxide,  which  may 
be  decomposed  by  a  stronger  heat.  By  repetitions  of  these 
processes  it  is  possible  to  procure  large  quantities  of  oxy- 
gen with  the  aid  of  a  small  quantity  of  barium  dioxide, 
and  it  haa  been  proposed  to  employ  this  method  for  tlie 
preparation  of  oxygen  on  the  large  scale,  but  in  practice 
there  have  been  found  difficulties  attending  its  use. 

Ordinarily  when  pure  oxygen  is  required  it  is  prepared 
by  heating  potassium  chlorate,  which  ultimately  furnishes 
potassium  chloride  and  oxygen:  2K.C[O^^ZO^-{-2KCl. 
This  deoompoeition  requires  a  high  temperature,  and  can 
only  be  effected  in  vessels  of  hard  glass,  but  when  the 
Chlorate  is  mixed  with  about  one-eighth  of  its  weight 
of  a  metallic  oxide,  such  as  copper  oxide,  ferric  oxide,  or 
manganese  dioxide,  the  oxygen  is  given  off  at  a  consider- 
ably lower  temperature,  and  with  great  rapidity ;  in  this 
esse,  however,  it  is  impure,  being  always  contaminated 
with  small  quantities  of  chlorine. 

When  potassium  chlorate  is  heated  alone  the  salt  fuses, 
but  after  a  considerable  evolution  of  oxygen  has  taken 
place  the  fused  mass  becomes  pasty,  and  on  examination  it 
IS  found  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  chloride  and 
potassium  perchlorate,  KCIO^,  so  that  the  first  stage  in  the 
decomposition  may  be  represented  by  the  equation — 

2KC10,     -    O,     -I-     KCIO.        -I-        KQ; 

PuUnlnm  cblorata.    Oxjgvo.   Potaialaa-parcUorata.     Potaaaiam  cblorida. 

the  potassium  perchlorate  is  resolved  on  further  heating  into 
oxygen  and  potassium  chloride.  When  a  metallic  oxide 
Is  mixed  with  the  chloride,  however,  and  heat  applied, 
tho  latter  does  not  fuse,  and  tho  formation  of  potassium 
perchlorate  cannot  be  detected  at  any  stage  of  the  decern- 


(Knition.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
the  metallic  oxide  acts  in  promoting  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  chlorate,  since  it  is  found  to  be  un- 
changed at  the  conclusion  of  the  reaction;  but  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  many  bodies  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  do  not  yield  oxygen,  readily  part  with  this 
element  when  another  substance  having  a  tendency  to 
combine  or  enter  into  reaction  with  oxygen  is  introduced 
into  the  sphere  of  action.  Thus,  when  potassium  dichro- 
mate  Ib  heated  with  concentrated  sulphnrio  acid,  oxygen  is 
evolved,  the  yellow  solution  becoming  green  owing  to  thft. 
formation  of  chromium  sulphate— 


2KjOTfij     +       IOH-SO4     - 

•tun  (Uc&rooata.         --— -J- -.- 


Sslpharie  add. 

30,     +     2Cr^(S0^),  +     4KHSO4     -!■ 

0s7im.        amamom  wlpbatt.    *^^*3J5JK^""*^ 


80H,. 

Watai; 


But  if  the  dichromati  is  dissolved  in  a  considerable  quaiK 
tity  of  water  no  change  of  this  kind  takes  place  even  after 
.probnged  heating ;  when,  however,  a  body  like  aulphaiw 
oua  a^  H^BO,,  which  has  a  tendeocj  to  unite  with  oxj^- 
gen  to  form  sulphuric  acid,  ia  added  to  the  aolutioiiy  it  ai 
ODoe  beoomea  green, — the  dichromata  being  deoompoaed  aa 
represented  in  the  above  equation,  and  the  oxygen  beingfixed 
by  the  sulphurous  acid.  Hence  it  is  not  improbaUa  that 
the  metallio  oxide,  acts  in  virtue  of  a  tendenqr  to  fona 
a  higher  oxide,  which  higher  oxide  is  no  sooner  produced^ 
however,  than  it  is  broken  up  into  oxygen  and  the  lower 
oxide.  The  lower  oxide  may  again  undergo  eonveraioD 
into  the  higher  oxide  and  the  latter  be  broken  up  infe» 
oxygen  and  lower  oxide,  so  that  a  relatively  amiil 
quantity  of  the  metallio  oiide  may  suffice  to  promota  ^a 
decomposition  of  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  chloratei 

When  a  small  quantity  of  cobalt  eesquioxide,  or  a  few 
dropa  of  a  solution  of  a  cobalt  salty  ia  added  to  a  clear  eon- 
centrated  aqueous  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  which  i» 
then  gently  heated,  oxygen  is  evolved  with  great  regularity^ 
and  ^  bleaching  powder  ii  completely  reeohred  Into  osj* 
gen  and  calcium  chloride— 


2CaCljO    -    O, 

Blaanfalng  powder.     Osytaa. 


+     2CaCL. 
CaklwB  ehlortda. 


The  bleaching  powder  solution  is  not  decomposed  in  thia 
manner  when  heated  alone,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  tha 
cobalt  oxide  induces  fhe  decomposition  by  acting  as  a  carrier 
of  oxygen ;  that  is  to  say,  it  first  takes  oxygen  away  and 
passes  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation,  and  then  gives  it 
up  again,  the  higher  oxide  being  an  extremely  nnstahia 
body. 

When  silver  oxide  is  added  to  a  aolution  of  hydrogen 
dioxide  in  water  metallio  silver,  water,  and  oxygen  are  pn^ 
dnced — 

AgjO     +     H,0,     -     O^     +     2Ag     +     OH,. 

This  reaction  is  especially  interesting,  as  it  affords  expaa- 
mental  evidence  in  favour  of  the  assumption  that  the  mole- 
cule of  oxygen  consists  of  two  atoms ;  moreover,  a  vary 
'Considerable  quantity  of  heat  is  developed  in  the  reaction, 
and  since  there  is  every  reason  for  b^ieving  that  tho 
separation  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  from  silver  oxide,  and  ol 
an  atom  of  oxygen  from  hydrogen  dioxide,  are  both  open* 
tions  which  invoJve  an  expenditure  of  energy,  there  can 
be  littie  doubt  that  tho  heat  developed  is  due  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form  molcculea.  In 
other  words,  tlus  reaction  affords  evidence  that  oxygen 
atoms  have  a  powerful  affinity  for  each  other. 

The  green  leaves  of  plants  with  the  aid  of  sunlight  ara 
enabled  to  decompose  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  and 
evolve  oxygen  from  them. 
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'  Fo  method  has  yet  bean  deriaed  of  directlj  eeparating 
^fore  oxygen  from  air,  bnt  Qraham  has  shown  that  it  is 
poeuble  to  obtain  an  "air**  containing  abont  41*6  per 
cent  by  Tolamo  of  oxygen  instead  of  about  20*8  per  cent» 
^hich  is  the  amount  prevent  in  ordinary  air,  by  dialyzing 
air  throogh  india-rubber.  For  this  purpose  a  bog  com- 
posed of  the  tiiinnest  india  rubber  supported  on  cbth  is 
connected  with  a  Sprengel  air-pump ;  if  the  pump  is  kept 
in  action,  after  the  air  is  exhausted  from  ike  bag,  it  is 
(onnd  that  it  continues  slowly  to  deliver  "air**  which, 
koweTsr,  is  richer  in  oxygen  than  ordinary  air  in  about 
the  proportions  abovo-mentioned. '  The  gases  do  not  pass 
through  actual  pores,  but  apparently  they  are  dissolTed  by 
&a  rubier,  which  is  thus  wetted  through  by  the  liquefied 
gaaea,  and  oTaporate  into  the  Tacuum  on  the  other  side  of 
the  me||ibrane,  the  increased  amount  of  oxygen  being 
<babUeas  doe  to  the  greater  solubility  of  oxygen  in 
robber* 

Many  other 'methods  ol  obtaining  dxygen  are  known, 
but  the  above  given  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  nature 
•f  the  changes  by  which  it  is  produced. 

Oxygen  is  a  colourless,  odourless,  and  tasteless  gas,  which 
has  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  to  liquefy  it ;  it  is  only 
ilightly  soluble  in  water,  100  volumes  of  which  at  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  temperatures  dissolve  about  three  volumes 
of  oxygon.  All  bodies  which  bum  in  the  air  bum  with 
greatly  increased  brilliancy  and  rapidly  in  oxygen ;  thus, 
a  glowing  splinter  of  wood  bursts  into  flame  when  plunged 
into  oxygen,  and  bums  with  great  brilliancy;  and  even 
iron,  if  heated  to  redness  before  it  is  introdnoed  into  the 
gaa,  readily  bums  in  it.  In  all  eases  in  which  bodies  bum 
h  oxygen  the  substances  burnt  combine  with  the  oxygen 
to  form  new  substances,  and  the  heat  and  light  developed 
are  a  consequence  of  their  union.  The  wei^  of  the  pro- 
doets  conesponds  exactly  with  the  weight  of  the  body 
hnmed  jpiu$  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  consumed.  The 
aombinetion  of  two  or  more  bodies  when  thus  accom- 
panied by  the,  development  of  heat  and  light  is  termed 
aombuation,  the  body  burnt  being  the  combustible,  and  the 
body  in  which  the  burning  takes  place  the  supporter  of 
eofflbustion.  Thus,  hydrogen  is  a  combustible  since  it 
Vm»  in  oxygen,  but  oxygen  is  a  stipporter  of  oombus- 
tbn.  These  terms  are  merely  relative,  however,  since 
•oxygen  may  just  as  readily  be  burnt  in  hydrogen  as 
hydrogen  in  oxygen ;  and,  similarly,  air  may  be  burnt  in 
<oal-gas. 

The  eomlxnation  of  oxygen  with  other  element!  is 
termed  oxidation.  In  all  cases  of  oxidation  heat  is 
davelopedy  but  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  rapidity  witJi 
vhich  the  oxidation  is  effected  whether  light  jb  aisp  pro- 
duced, that  is  to  say,  whether  what  is  ordinarily  termed 
combustion  takes  p]^  Thus,  when  iron  is  burnt  in  oxygen, 
the  combination  of  the  two  elements  is  effected  with  great 
rapidity,  and  a  large  amount  of  heat  is  developed  within  a 
f  ery  Blu>rt  space  of  time,  and  hence  the  product  of  com- 
bustion is  intensely  heated  and  becomes  incandescent; 
vbea,  however  iron  slowly  oxidizes  or  rusts,  no  light  is 
produced,  althon^^  actually  more  heat  is  developed  than 
shea  the  same  weight  of  iron  ia  burnt  in  oxygen,  the 
oxide  Fe^O^  being  formed  in  the  latter  and  the  oxide 
FauO,  in  the  former  case. 

The  various  elements  enter  into  reaction  with  oxygen 
vith  very  various  degrees  of  readiness,  but  as  in  the  case  of 
hjdrogen  and  oxygen  it  is  mostly  necessary  at  least  to 
start  the  reaction  by  the  application  of  heat ;  and  if  the  oom- 
tsnation  of  the  two  elements  can  give  rise  to  the  develop- 
Asnt  of  only  a  moderate  amount  of  heat»  it  ia  usually 
ttacssaary  to  continue  the  application  of  heat  until  the 
osidatisfi  is  complete.  Phosphorus  slowly  absorbs  oxygen, 
but  ^he  remaioinjT  non-metallic  elements  are  ncl  affected 


by  it  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  highly  positive  metals 
readily  absorb  it ;  the  minority  of  the  metals,  however,  when 
in  the  massi  /e  state  are  umM^d  upon  in  dry  oxygen,  but 
uudergo  oxidation  more  or  less  readily  in  moist  oxygen  or 
air.  The  coating  of  oxide  first  formed  frequently  protectr 
the  metal  from  more  than  a  superficial  oxidation.  Some 
of  the  metals  when  in  a  state  of  very  fine  division,  for 
instance,  lead  as  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  its  tartrate^ 
undergo  oxidation  so  readily,  however,  that  spontaneous 
combustion  results  from  their  niere  exposure  to  air  or 
oxygen.  The  spontaneous  combustion  of  substances  inch 
as  woollen  refuse,  greasy  tow,  and  hay  is  a  precisely  similar 
phenomenon, — the  heat  developed  by  their  slow  oxidation 
being  to  a  groat  extent  rotained,  as  they  are  bad  conductors 
of  heat,  nniil  finally  it  becomes  sufficient  to  inflame  them. 
Most  animal  and  vegetable  substances  when  exposed  to 
the  air  decay,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  they  simply 
undergo  sbw  oxidation.  Pasteur  has  shown,  however, 
that  uie  oxidixing  power  of  atmospheric  oxygen  is  much 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  exposed  to  air  ia  not  simply  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  but  of  Uie  action  of  oxygen 
assisted  by  microscopic  organisms,  the  decay  taking  place 
at  an  extremely  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  rate  when 
these  organisms  aro  entirely  excluded. 

Whei\  the  colourless  gas  nitric  oxide  is  mixed  with 
oxygen,  ted  fumes  of  higher  oxides  of  nitrogen  sre  formed, 
and  by  this  reaction  oxygen  may  with  facility  b^  detected 
and  distinguished  from  other  gases.  A  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide  and  pyrogallol,  or  pyrogallic  acid,  or  an  am* 
moniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  absorbs  oxygen  with 
avidity  and  may  be  employed  to  remove  it  from  a  miztura 
of  gyea 

OSOIML 

Symbol,  0, ;  Mdeeolar  wt,  47*88. 
When  exposed-  to  the  action  of  electricity,  and  especially 
under  the  inflnence  of  what  ia  termed  the  silent  discharge, 
oxygen  undergoes  a  contraction  of  volume  and  acquires 
remarkably  different  properties,  its  chemical  activity  being 
greatly  enhanced.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  chan^ 
consists  in  the  Conversion  of  the  oxygen  into  an  allotropie 
modification  which  has  received  the  name  of  ozone  (^) 
in  allusion  to  its  peculiar  odour ;  and  from  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie's  experiments  (R,  Soc  Trans.,  1872,  p.  435)  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  ozone  differs  from  ordinary  oxyeen 
merely  in  that  its  molecule  contains  three  atonls;  this 
difference  ii  expressed  in  the  following  graphic  fbrmulae : — 


0=0 
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Yarions  forms  of  apparatus  are  employed  in  ozonizing 
oxygen,  but  all  are  constrncted  on  the  principle  of  the 
Siemem's  induction  tube,  Thia  consista  of  two  wide 
tubes  of  nearly  equal  diameter  placed  one  within  the  other 
and  coated  on  their  exterior  surfaces  with  tinfoil ;  the  coat- 
ings of  tinfoil  are  connected  with  the  terminals  of  a  power- 
ful induction  coil,  and  a  current  of  oxygen  is  passed 
through  the  narrow  space  between  the  two  tubes,  and  if 
thus  submitted  to  the  aotion  of  the  electric  discharge.  In 
the  apparatus  employed  by  Brodie  the  coatings  of  tinfoil 
aro  dispensed  with,  but  the  inner  tube  is  filled  with  water 
in  which  is  placed  one  of  the  terminal  wires  of  the  induc- 
tion coil,  and  the  outer  tube  is  immersed  in  a  vessel  of 
water  in  connection  with  the  other  terminal  wiro  of  the 
coiL 

It  is  essential  that  the  oxygen  submitted  to  the  electric 
action  be  pure  and  in  a  very  dry  condition ;  and  it  is  espe- 
^Jollj  desirable  to  prevent  the  elevation  of  temperature 
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oomeqiient  oo  the  eledrio  action,  which  may  be  done  bj 
l^acing  ftagments  of  ioe  in  the  interior  of  the  tabe  and 
ako  in  the  water  contained  in  the  external  cjUnder  in 
wbidi  tfa«  induction  tube  is  immeraed. 

Bof  it  ia  Aot  possible  in  this  manner  to  convert  more  than 
aboQt  15  per  cent  of  the  oxygen  into  oaone,  and  Brodie's 
experiments  prove  that  there  is  a  fixed  limit  prescribed  bj 
the  conditions  of  experiment^  beyond  whi^  the  forma- 
tion of  osone  cannot  pasp.  The  explanation  of  this  appears 
to  be  that  the  formation  of  osone  belongs  to  the  class  of 
actions  termed  dissociation  phenomena ;  that  is  to  saj,  not 
only  is  oxygen  converted  into  oxone  by  the  electrical  action, 
bat  oaone  is  also  reconverted  into  oxygen,  the  amount  of 
Oione  aotoaUy  obtained  under  given  conditions  of  experi- 
ment being  dependent  upon  the  axteot  to  which  these 
two  opposite  kinda  of  diange  take  placb.  We  may  there- 
fore expect  that  the  amodnt  of  oxygen  finally  obtained  in 
the  form  of  oaone  will  be  |;reater  the  leas  the  oaone  is 
exposed  to  the  electric  action ;  and  that  this  is  actually 
the  case  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  advantage  is  nioed 
by  submitting  the  oxygen  more  than  once  to  the  electrie 
action  or  by  paadng  it  slowly  through  the  induction  tube^ 
and  also  by  tha  behaviour  of  carbon  dipxidsi  When  this  gaa 
ia  aubmitted  to  the  action  of  the  electric  diacharge^  it  ia 
partially  resolved  into  earbon  monoxide  and  osygep,  and 
the  latter  ia  in  part  transformed  into  t>aona.  Brodie  has 
shown  thoat  it  is  not  difficulty  by  nassjug  a  lapid  enrrent  of 
earbon  dioxide  through  the  induction  tube,  to  convert 
75  per  cent  of  the  oxygen  eliminated  from  the  carbon 
dioxid^  into  oaone,  and  hM  even  auooeeded  in  converting  aa 
much  aa  85  per  cent 

Pure  oaone  haa  never  yet  been  obtained,  however. 
Oione  ia  alao  formed  in  amall  quantity  when  water  ia  de- 
oompoaed  by  the  electric  ounent^  employing  platea  of 
platinum  or  gfM  aa  electrodea;  the  amount  produced  is 
greater  the  amaUer  the  electrodea.  The  slow  oxidation  of 
phoaphorua  in  nkoist  air  ia  said  to  be  attended  with  the 
production  of  email  quantitiea  of  ozonc^  and  it  ia  probable 
that  oaone  is  formed  in  other  slow  oxidationa ;  it  appeara 
that  in  all  such  esses  the  formation  of  osone  is  aceompanied 
bv  that  of  hydrogen  dioxide,  frfact  which  ia  alao  true  of 
electrolytic  oaone. 

Tracea  of  osone  are  usndly  present  in  the  atmosphere, 
specially  in  the  open  country ;  and  it  no  doubt  plsya  an 
important  part  in  the  removal  of  organic  impuritisa  from 
the  atmoaphere.  ^ 

Oaone  ia  a  colourless  gas  of  peculiar  unpleasant  odour ; 
100  volumea  of  water  at  0"*  C.  only  absorb  about  *5  volume, 
ao  that  it  la  considerably  lees  soluble  than  oxygen.  Air 
charged  with  osone  exerts  an  irritatiitg  action  upon  the 
respiratory  orsans.  Ozone  is'  chiefly  remarkable,  however, 
on  account  of  its  oxidizing  power.  Thus,  dry  mercury, 
which  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  ordinary  oxygen,  un- 
less heated  to  near  its  boiling  point,  is  at  once  oxidised  by 
ozone,  and  dry  iodine  absorbs  ozone  and  is  oxidized  by  it 
It  bleachee  a  solution  of  indigo,  which  is  oxidized  by  it 
It  also  rapidly  corrodes  organic  substances,  such  as  cork 
and  caoutchouc,  which  therefore  cannot  be  employed  in 
experiments  with  ozone.  Paraffin,  however,  is  not  attacked 
by  it,  and  an  excellent  air-tight  joint  betneen  two  glass 
tubes  may  be  made  by  means  of  it  A  piece  of  glass  tube, 
into  which  they  exactly  fit,  is  slipped  over  the  two  tubes, 
which  are  placed  dose  together,  and  a  fragment  of  pure 
paraffin  ia  placed  at  the  external  junction  of  the  tubes ;  on 
gently  heating  the  paraffin  it  melts,  and  the  liquid  being 
extremely  limpid  runs  into  and  filia  up  the  narrow  space 
between  the  tubes. 

In  the  conversion  of  oxygen  into  ozone  the  volume  con- 
tracts by  one-third,  three  molecules  of  oxygen  famishing 
two  molecules  of  osone. 


80|  -  20.;  ' 

Ozyfoo.     Ombc 

but  when  oaone  is  reconvwted  into  oitygen  the  volume 
increases  to  the  same -extent  that  it  dUminiahea  wheis 
oxygen  ia  converted  into  oaune,  aince 

ao,  -  80, 


OxygwL 

The  eon  version  of  oaone  into  oxygen  maybe  effected  by 
heat  Thus,  when  oaonised  oxygen  is  passed  throng  a 
glass  tube  heated  to  ll(f  a  slight  decomposition  of  the 
osone  takes  place;  at  200**  0.  the  decompoaitioQ  h  very 
rapid,  about  97  per  cent  being  converted  into  orjgm; 
and  bebw  300^  0,  decompoaition  is  comfdete. 

Similarly,  oaone  is  decompoeed  to  an  unHmitedaextept  by 
contact  with  metallic  aUver,  and  by  manganese  dioxido, 
lead  dioxide^  and  copper  oxide,  without  the  aabatanoea 
undergoing  more  than  an  exceeaivety  minute  increaae  of 
weight  in  the  refaction.  Theae  decompoaitiona  afford  in- 
stancea  of  recurrent  action,  tiie  active  aubetance  being 
alternately  oxidised  and  reduced  by  the  oaone ;  in  the  caae 
of  ailver,  auopoaing  aOver  monoxide  ia  formed,  aHhoogfa  tiie 
oxide  produced  ia  probably  a  higher  oxide,  the 
may  be  reprcaented  in  the  following  manner : — 

.  O,    -H  Ag,0; 

Qx7fML     SOrwMldOk 

O,  -   20,  +  2Ag. 

teoM.      OxjTfvgB.        SUrtr. 

Many  leaoiiGna  ace  known  which  prove  that  eaone 
thia  power  of  effecting  deoxidation,  althou^  itaelf  a  i 
powerful  oxidiaing  agent ;  thni^  by  ita  action  on  a  aoliitioft 
of  aodiom  dioxide^  aodinm  moaoigide  and  oxygen  trt  Uk 
tained:— 

ira,0,    +    0,-20,-1-  Na,0. 

StitaAomi     Omim.     0x7s«">     SoStamosUA 

The  decoeyoaition  of  osone  in  thia  manner  by  ailver,  4a^ 
ia  accompanied  by  the  development  of  a  conaiderabl^ 
amount  of  heat;  thus,  aooordiuff  to  Berthelot,  no  kss  tbaa 
29,600  units  of  heat  are  evolved  ia  the  reaction 

20,-80,. 
A  eorreaponding  amount  of  energy  must  therelora  be. 
exfMmded  in  the  foAnation  of  oaone  from  ordinary  osygan. 
But  the  conversion  of  oaone  into  ordinajfy  oxygen  ia  to  be* 
regarded  aa  ocenrring  in  two  Btagea,->-in  the  firat  the  mole- 
cule ia  reeolved  into  0,+ O,  and  in  the  aecond  two  atoma 
of  oxygen  from  two  moleculea  of  osone  unite  forming  a 
molecule  of  ordinary  oxygen.  The  aplitting  hp  <tf  the 
ozone  molecule  into  0,+0  probably  requirea  an  expendt* 
ture  of  energy,  so  that  the  energy  developed  in  the  reaction 
in  the  form  of  heat  ia  due  to  tiie  combination  of  the  atoma 
of  oxygen  to  form  mdeculee,  but  ia  less  than  that  actual]/ 
developed  by  their  combination  by  the  amount  expended 
in  the  deconfpoeition  of  the  ozone  molecules.  As  already 
pointed  ou^  the  fact  that  so  Urge  an  amount  of  heat  ia 
developed  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  oxygen  indi- 
cstee  that  the  affinity  of  the  oxygen  atoms  for  ei^  other 
is  very  considerable.  This  being  the  case,^  we  are  enabled 
also  to  understend  how  it  is  that  ozone  has  such  superioc 
power  aa  an  oxidizing  agent  aa  compared  with  ordinary 
oxygon,  for  it  ia  evident  uat,  in  reaottona  into  which  etxy  • 
gen  enters,  for  every  S2  grammes  employed  an  amount  of 
energy  corresponding  to  at  least  29,600  heat  units  move 
be  expended  in  order  to  separate  the  two  atoms  forming 
the  oxygen  moleculee  from  each  other;  whereas,  mostly^ 
when  osone  ia  employed,  thr  amount  of  energy  to  be 
expended  is  only  that  required  to  effect  the  decompoeitioii 
of  the  ozone  moleculea  into  0,+ O,  which  is  probably  vei> 
small 

The  amount  of  oxidation  effected  by  the  aame  amount  cf 
ozone  varies,  however,  according  to  the  natore  ol  the  bod^ 
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oiidued,  uid  Brodit's  ezperimento  show  tliat  four  daasea 
of  QzidatioDS  may  be  effected  by  osone : — 

In  the  first  dau  of  reaotions  oa»-third  of  the  moleoole  is 
aetire  in  effecting  ozidatioD,  thei'reinaining  two-thirds  being 
obtained  as  oxygen,  so  that  the  Tolume  of  oxygen  ob- 
tained is  the  same  as  the  Tolome  of  osone  operated  upon. 
If  the  nnmber  of  atoms  of  oxygen  active  in  effecting  oxidsr 
tioD  are  placed  within  brackets,  this  daas  of  oxidations  is 
timigawid  by  the  equation — 

0,-0,  +  (0) t 

The  action  of  osone  on  a  solution  of  sodiom  dioxide, 
quoted  ahoye,  and  its  action  on  a  solution  of  potmsinm 
iodide—* 

3KI    +    OH,    +    O,    -    O,    +    Ig    +    SfcHO, 
'JSJj"       w«t«.       osoMb     osrs«i>    lo^iMi      hJSSSI. 

on  ferroQs  chloride  and  sulphate,  on  an  add  solution  of 
potaasinm  ferrocyanide,  and  on  sodium  arsenite,  are  spedal 
esses  of  this  daas  of  oxidations. 

In  the  seoond  class  of  reactions,  four  atoms  of  oxygen 
from  two  molecules  of  osone  are  active,  the  remaining  two 
atoms  being  obtained  as  oxygen ;  or 

20,-0,+ i(0)  .    .    .    IL 

The  oxidation  of  strongly  alkaline  sdutiuns  of  sodium 
hyposulphite,  the  oxidation  of  hydriodio  add,  and  the 
oxidatJon  el  barium  pentasnlphide  are  induded  in  this 


In  a  third  dass  of  reactions,  ten  atoms  of  otxygen  from 
four  molecules  of  osone  are  active  in  promoting  oxidation, 
a  atn^  molecule  of  oxygen  being  obtained ;  or 

iO,-O,+10(O)   ....    HI. 

The  oxidation  of  sodium  sulphydrate  and  of  hydriodio 
icid  at  0^  C.  are  to  be  referred  to  this  class. 

Lastly,  in  a  fourth  class  of  reactions,  the  entire  molecule 
is  actiTe  in  effecting  oxidation ;  or 

0,-3(0) IV. 

Exaaaples  of  this  class  are  afforded  by  the  oxidation  of  tin 
didiloride,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  neutral  and  slightly 
slkalxne  solutions  of  sodium  hyposulphite.  • 

That  ozone  can  thus  enter  into  reaction  in  so  many 
diffsrent  ways  affords  the  most  condusiye  evidence  of  its 
eosnpoiund  nature,  and  by  these  reactions  it  may  be  dis- 
tjpgnished  from  all  known  gases,  and  estimated. 

The  reaction  with  potasdum  iodide  is  usually  employed 
for  the  detection  of  osone,  the  liberation  of  iodine  being 
rendered  evident  by  the  addition  of  starch  paste,  which 
with  iodine  furnishes  a  beautiful  blue  colour.  The  libera- 
tion of  iodine  from  potasdum  iodide  is  not  alone  sufficient 
proof,  however,  of  Ihe  presence  of  osone.  By  comparing 
at  different  time^  the  depth  of  colour  produced  on  exposing 
dips  of  paper  moistened  with  starch  paste  and  potassium 
iodide  solution  to  the  air,  for  the  same  length  of  time,  an 
estimate  of  the  relative  amounts  of  ozone  present  may  be 
obtained. 

Compoundt  of  Hpdrogen  with  Oxygen, 

Water, 

Symbol,  OH, ;  Molecular  wt,  17-fi6. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  when  mixed  do  not  enter  into 
reaction  at  the  ordinary  temperature;  but  the  contact  of 
flame  or  of  any  other  red-hfet  body,  the  pajsage  of  the 
dectrie  spark,  and  the  contact  of  platinum  cause  reaction 
to  take  place  with  explosion.  The  flame  a^id  the  electric 
spaik  act  by  their  intense  heat,  and  the  jiature  of  the 
influsoce  which,  perhaps,  heat  exercises  in  inducing  the 
eombinatiou  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  has  already  been 
pointed  out ;  bnt  the  action  of  platinum  is  more  obscure. 
^fipoBgy  pUtinum  and  the  fine  powder  of  thtwt  metal  called 


platinum  black,  although  cold,  cause  the  miced  gases  to 
explode  as  readily  as  flame  does.  Etsu  polished  slips  of 
platinum,  if  perfectly  clean,  will  cause  the  reaction  to  take 
plaoe,  although  more  dowly.  It  appears  that  at  first  the 
absorption  of  the  gases  on  the  surface  of  the  cold  motal, 
and  the  consequent  approximation  of  their  i)artides,  \si 
suffident  to  induce  the  combination  of  a  part  of  the  gazes ; 
this  being  accompanied  by  the  devdopment  of  heat,  the 
metd  becomes  warmed  and  acts  more  vigoroudy,  and  the 
combination  of  further  quantities  of  the  gases  takes  place, 
by  which  more  heat  is  devdoped,  so  that  by  degrees  the 
metd  becomee  red-hot,  and  if  any  of  the  mixed  gases  ba 
still  nncombined  it  causes  them  to  explod&  In  the  case 
of  the  powder  or  the  sponge,  especially  the  former,  all  this 
takes  place  so  rapidly  from  the  enormous  surface  of  the 
metd,  that  it  becomes  red-hot  as  soon  as  it  is  introduced, 
and  fires  the  mixture  as  rapidly  as  a  flame.  Kow,  it  is 
well  known  that  metdlie  platinum,  and  especially  spongy 
platinum,  or  platinum  black,  readily  condenses  gases  upon 
its  surface ;  but  the  condensation  is  attended  by  the  do- 
vdopment  of  heat,  and  it  seems  not  improbable,  Uierefore, 
that  its  action  in  caudng  the  eombinatiou  of  hydrogen 
with  oxygen  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  action  of 
flame, — that  tho  platinum,  in  fact,  does  not  itself  induce 
the  combination,  but  that  the  heat  resulting  from  the  con- 
densation of  the  gases  by  the  platiriCJn  is  the  direct  cause 
of  the  reaction.  Graham's  reseavches  have  shown  also 
that  heated  platinum  absorbs  hydrogen,  and  the  absorp- 
tion is  doubtless  accompanied  by  the  ^evdopment  of  heat ; 
this  is  an  additiond  reason  for  the  action  of  platinum 
becoming  more  vigorous  as  it  becomes  warmer. 

A  series  of  experiments  by  Von  Meyer  {Jowmal  fur 
prakiiseke  ChemU^  1876,  p.  131)  may  here  be  referred' to, 
as  illustrating  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  influence  of 
findy-divided  platinum  in  caudng  the  combination  of 
gases.  II  was  first  shown  by  Bunsen  that  when  a  miztura 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  is  exploded  with  insuffi« 
dent  oxygen  to  convert  these  two  gases  respectively  into 
water  and  carbon  dioxide,  whatever  the  proportions  em- 
ployed, the  quantities  oxidized  are  dways  in  a  simple 
molecular  ratia  From  Yon  Meyer*s  experiments  it  ap- 
pears that,  when  a  dmilar  mixture  is  placed  in  contact  with 
findy-divided  platinum,  dthough  the  oxidation  is  effected 
very  dowly,  the  same  law  obtains.  Whereas,  however, 
when  the  mixture  of  the  three  gases  5s  exploded,  dways 
relatively  more  hydrogen  than  carbon  monoxide  is  oxi- 
dized, the  proportion  in  which  the  two  gasee  are  burnt  being 
on  the  average  about  as  3  to  1,  the  reverse  is  the  case  when 
their  oxidation  is  dowly  effected  with  the  aid  of  platinum  ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  number  of  molecules  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide oxidized  to  the  dioxide  is  from  7  to  8  times  as  great 
as  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  oxidized  to  water. 

When  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  from  whatever  cause,  enter 
into  reaction,  it  is  always  in  the  proportions  to  form  water, 
— that  is,  invariably  in  the  proportion  of  2  volumes  of 
hydrogen  gas  to  1  volume  of  oxygen  gas.  Any  excess  of 
cither  is  left  nncombined.  If  the  water  which  is  formed 
be  measured  as  steam  or  gas,  and  its  volume  compared 
with  the  volume  of  the  mixed  gases  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture before  combination,  it  ia  found  that  condensation  has 
taken  place,  2  volumes  of  water  gas  being  obtained  from  2 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  volume  of  oxygen  gas ;  hence— 


2H,    + 

Hydrog«n.      Oxfgca; 


O,  -  2H2O. 


In  the  liquid  state,  however,  the  volume  of  the  water 
formed  is  so  small  as  compared  with  the  volume  occupied 
by  the  mixed  gases  that  it  may  be  neglected,  so  that  if 
the  contraction  in  volume  which  occurs  on  explosion  in 
measured  at  the  ordinary  terooerature,  two-thirds  of  tho 
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contraction  represents  the  kydrogen,  and  .one-third  the 
oxygen,  which  has  disappeared.  This  enables  ns  to  nse 
hydrogen  to  determine  the  amount  of  free  oxygen  in  air, 
or  in  any  gaseous  mixture,  one- third  of  the  contraction 
which  occurs  when  a  measured  quantity  of  the  gas  is  ex- 
ploded  with  a  measured  excess  of  hydrogen  representing 
the  amonnt  of  oxygen  present. 

The  affinity  of  oxygen  for  hydrogen,  ts  measured  by  the 
heat  developed  by  their  combinatbn,  is  very  great,  68,376 
xmits  of  heat,  according  to  Thomsen,  being  evolved  in 
the  ^combination  of  16  grammes  of  oxygen  with  2*005 
grammes  of  hydrogen,  the  product  being  liquid  water  at 
18^  0.  By  burning  the  two  gases  together  from  a  jet  the 
most  intense  artificial  heat  that  is  known,  except  that  of 
the  discharge  of  a  j>owerful  galvanic  battery,  is  produced. 

It  is  well  here  to  call  attention  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  equations  ordinarily  employed  to  express  the  formation 
of  water  from  its  elements,  and  vice  verta  the  resolution  of 
water  into  its  elements,  viz. — 


and 


2Hj  +  0,-2H,0, 
2H,0^0,  +  2H,, 


do  not  take  into  account  that  in  the  one  case  a  large 
amonnt  of  heat  is  devebped,  and  that  in  the  other  case  a 
corresponding  amount  of  energy  is  expended.  These 
equations  merely  represent,  in  fact,  the  distribution  of 
weight  in  the  changes,  and  therefore  are  but  imperfect  ex- 
pressions of  what  really  occurs,  since  the  development  of 
heat  in  the  formation  of  water,  and  the  absorption  of  heat, 
or  the  expenditure  of  a  corresponding  amonnt  of  some 
other  form  of  energy  in  its  decomposition,  are  integral 
parts  of  the  changes,  the  amount  of  heat  developed  or  ab- 
sorbed, nnder  given  conditions,  being  as  definite  and  con- 
stant as  the  weights  of  the  substances  which  enter  into 
reaction  and  are  produced.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
equations  employed  to  represent  chemical  change. 

The  composition  ol  water  may  be  determined  by  burn- 
ing a  known  weight  of  hydrogen  in  an  excess  of  oxygen, 
and  weighing  the  water  produced ;  then  the  difference  be- 
tween the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  burnt  and  ot  the  water 
produced  is  the  amount  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  hy- 
drogen. Or  hydrogen  is  passed  over  a  weighed  quantity 
of  copper  oxide  in  a  tube  heated  to  redness ;  the  hydrogen 
then  redueei  the  oxide  or  removes  the  oxygen  from  it, 
forming  water,  which  is  carefully  collected  and  weighed, 
and  the  loss  of  weight  which  the  tube  of  copper  oxide 
suffers  is  carefully  determined.  The  loss  of  wei^t  of  the 
copper  oxide  gives  the  amonnt  of  oxygen,  and  the  differ 
ence  between  this  and  the  amount  of  water  produced  is 
the  amount  of  hydrogen  combined  with  this  amonnt  uf 
oxygen. 

'At  amount  ol  oxygen  combined  with  2  parts  by 
weight,  or  2  atoms,  of  hydrogen  is  usually  stated  to  be  16 
parts,  and  16  is  generally  regarded  as  the  atomic  weight  of 
Qfxygen.  But  from  the  examination  of  the  determinations 
-which  have  been  made  by  various  elements  of  the  com- 
position of  water,  jStaas,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
most  exact  determinations  of  atomic  weights  yet  made, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  this  number  is  too  high,  and 
that  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  is  certainly  not  higher 
than  15 '96.  Thomsen  has  recently  determined  the  amount 
of  water  produced  by  burning  2  litres  of  hydrogen  in  an 
excess  of  oxygen,  and  taking  Regnault's  numbers  for  the 
•pecifio  gravities  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  he  dbtains  a 
number  for  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  which  is  in  com- 
plete accordance  with  that  given  by  Staas. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  thcT  air  water  is  a  clear, 
transparent,  tasteless,  and  odourless  liquid ;  it  appears 
colourless  when  seen  in  small  quantity,  but  that  it  really 


has  a  pale  blue  colour  is  apparent  when  a  sLinmg  white 
object  is  viewed  through  a  column  several  feet  in  thickneia. 

Water  is  solid  at  temperatures  b6low  0*^0.,  0*€.  being 
the  temperature  at  wbi<ui  ^frozen  water  or  ice  melts ;  the 
melting  point  is  diminished  by  increase  of  pressure  to  the 
slight  extent  of  O'OOlbT"  C.  for  each  additional  atmosphere. 
Water  expands  in  freezing,  its  density  compared  with 
water  at  0^  C.  being  *92.  The  conversion  of  Uquid  water 
at  0**  C.  into  solid  water  or  ice  is  accompanied  by  the  liberar 
tion  of  heat,  and  heat  is  rendered  latent  or  absorbed  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  melting  of  ice, — ^the  quantity  of  heat 
absorbed  or  liberated  in  the  melting  office  or  freezing  of 
water  being  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  79  times 
its  weight  of  water  from  0°  to  1*"  C. 

Water  evaporates  at  all  temperatures  when  in  contact 
with  atmospheric  air  or  other  gases,  and  the  vapour  given 
off  has  a  density  and  tension  determined  by  the  tempera- 
ture; the  tension  of  the  vapour  rapidly  rises  with  the 
temperature,  until  at  100**  C.  it  is  equal  to  the  ordinary  at- 
mospheric pressure  (760  mm.),  and  the  water  boils.  The 
boiling  point,  however,  rapidly  rises  with  increase  of  pres- 
sure, and  sinks  when  the  pressure  is  diminished;  thus 
under  the  pressure  of  two  atmospheres  water  boils  at 
}2V  C,  and  under  the  pressure  of  twelve  atmospheres  at 
190**  C.  When  water  boils  under  the  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric temperature  it  is  converted  into  1600  times  its 
volume  of  vapour.  The  conversion  into  vapour  in  attended 
with  the  absorption  of  a  large  amount  of  heat, — the  quan- 
tity of  heat  absorbed  or  rendered  latent  in  the  converaicni 
of  water  at  100**  0.  into  steam  of  the  same  temperature 
being  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  536  times  the 
weight  of  water  converted  into  steam  from  0^  to  PC 

Water,  chemically  speaking,  is  a  remarkably  neutral 
substance,  and  hence  its  great  value  to  the  chemiat  as  a 
solvent.  There  are  very  few  substances  which  are  not  to 
some  extent  dissolved  by  it,  but  the  solubility  of  different 
substances  is  very  unequal  Heat  generally  increases  its 
solvent  power,  whiUt  cold  diminishes  it ;  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  however.  Tlie  dJssolutioD  of  anb- 
stances  which  may  again  be  separated  from  the  K^nUon 
nndecomposed  is  accompanied,  in  the  minority  of  cases, 
with  an  absorption  of  heat,  as  wilUbe  evident  on  inspection 
of  the  table  on  p  485.  In  tlie  first  column  the  name  of 
the  substance  is  given,  and  in  the  second  its  formula ;  the 
third  exhibits  the  number  of  molecules  of  water  (in 
grammes)  in  which  one  moleenle  (in  gramniea)  of  the  sob- 
stance  is  dissolved  at  about  18**C. ;  the  fourth  oolnmn 
shows  the  number  of  units  of  heat  developed  or  absorbed,  the 
-  sign  indicating  that  heat  is  absorbed,  and  the  +  sign 
that  it  is  developed. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  num- 
bers such  as  are  contained  in  Uie  table,  especiadly  as  ve 
are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  snbstancea 
in  solution  in  water.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
heat  developed  or  absorbed  on  dissoMng  a  solid  subatance 
is  the  mean  result  of  several  distinct  operationa,  which 
partly,  perhaps,  involve  an  absorption,  and  partiy  a  de- 
velopment of  heat  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a 
change  of  state  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid,  which  in  most 
if  not  all  cases  involves  an  expenditure  of  energy;  thee. 
many  substances  on  dissolving  in  water  combine  with  it, 
the  combination  probably  J>eing  always  attended  with  de- 
velopment of  heat  Contraction  also  generally  takes  ^ace 
in  the  dissolution  of  salts  in  water,  and  is' accompanied  by  a 
considerable  development  of  heat,  arising  from  the  great 
resistance  which  water  offers  to  compression.  Chesniats, 
moreover,  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  very  many  if  not 
all  substances,  even  those  which  are  ordinarily  regarded  «■ 
stable  in  presence  of  water,  enter  to  a  greater  or  Um  ex*- 
tent  into  reaction  with  water  when  dissolved  in  it ;  a  — *--* 
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tu»  of  sodtum  chloruie,  for  example,  may  bo  regarded  as 
eonkuning  a  certain  amoani  of  todiiim  hydroxide  aijd 
hydrochloric  acid  formed  by  the  reactioD— 

Naa    +    OH*     -    Ha       +       NftOH. 

attUorldt^     Watar.     B jdrooUoile  add.     fodlnm  hydroxSdiL 


TM  ff  Phenommui  attending  Muturn  of  ^U  m  Water, 


^ 

1 
raraiala. 

Ho.  of 
mol..or 
wst«r 
taken. 

ofhMt 
4«?«lopo« 
orataorbad 

I  OrmUOHns  CktoHms, 
Bnmims.  tmd  Mini 

lithfaim  ehloiide 

UOi 
KaCI 

KGl 

NaBr 
KBr 
Kal 
KI 

aa 

KaKO, 
KKO. 

Pb(NOl£ 
Ki^4-i 

re«o*+ 

KiS04  + 
CoSO^-H 

1 

lOHjO' 

7H,0 
7H,0 
7H,0 
7H,0' 
7H,0 

too 

200 
(  200 
100 
200 
200 
200 
200 
800 
700 

200 
200 
200 
800 
400 
400 
400 

400 
f    60. 
100 
200 
400 
t  800 
400 
400 
400 
400 
800 
800 

+     8,440 

-  1,180 

-  4,440 

-  4,410 

-  '    160 

-  6,080 
•1-     1,220 

-  6,110 
+  86,920 
+  168,890 

-  6,080 

-  8,620 

-  6,440 

-  9,97a 

-  9,400. 

-  4,820 

-  7,800 

80 

-  17,480 

-  18,180 

-  18,660 

-  18,780 

-  18,810 

-  8,880 

-  8,910 

-  4,240 

-  4,610 

-  4,560 

-  8,670 

Sodnna  ehlorid^-^^ 

FMMtemehkride 

Sodium  bromida 

Sodhun  iodid* 

l^tMnnm  iodid* 

KagDMiim  diloride 

AluDiniiim  chloride 

%  miraUt. 
Sodium  nitrate  » 

Poftaarinm  nitrate ^,. 

SOvOT  nitrate ^ 

Thamnm  nitiate ..... 

Baiimn  nitrate  ,.T..-.-«--r-- 

Strootiam  nitrate  ...  ..... 

Lwdnitmt9  ...t... -- 

8.  Af^pAote. 
flodintaiilphate < 

^wlphate..' «.. 

Iran  eolphate 

Hfekdanlphate 

CoMt  mlphatf 

The  oecorrence  of  reactions  of  this  kind  would  in  many 
CMes  inrolve  an  absorption,  bni  in  others  a  development 
of  heal  The  only  two  substances  mentioned  in  the  above 
table  which  develop  heat  to  any  extent  when  dissolved  in 
water,  it  will  be  seen,  are  magnesium  and  aluminium  chlo- 
rides. Both  of  tbese,  however,  are  known  to  form  com- 
pounds with  water,  and  both  probably  enter  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  into  reaction  with  it  in  the  manner  above 
pointed  out.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  latter  cannot 
exist  as  such  when  dissolved  in  water ;  the  development  of 
so  large  an  amount  of  heat  is  therefore  readily  understood. 
Bat  at  present  we  are  unable  satisfactorily  to  account  for 
the  difference  observed  between  salts  such  as  potassium  and 
tedium  iodides,  which  so  closely  resemble  each  other  in 
most  respects,  one  of  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  absorbs 
5110  units,  whilst  the  other  develops  1220  units  of  heat 
when  dissolved  in  water. 

From  this  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  study  of  the  con- 
dition of  salts  in  solution  is  beset  with  difficulties ;  the 
thermochemical  method  of  investigation  appears  in  most 
CMes  to  be  the  only  one  which  is  applicable,  since  the  in- 
trodnction  of  new  substances  at  once  introduces  a  new  set 
of  conditions,  but  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the 
phenomena  attending  dissolution,  even  the  results  obtained 
by  this  method  possess  only  a  limited  value,  and  at  present 
only  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  them. 

Water,  as  we  have  already  stated,  enters  into  eombina- 
tton  with  oxides  of  many  of  the  elements,  -forming 
tppchisses  of  eompoonds, — ^the  acids,  and  the  metallic 


hydroxides  or  hydrates.  The  general  properties  and  rela- 
tions of  these  two  classes  of  compounds  may  with  advantage 
now  be  discussed. 

The  monoxides  of  the  highly  positive  monad  elements 
cmsium,  rubidium,  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  form 
with  water  easily  soluble  hydroxides,  which  cannot  be  de- 
compoeed  by  heat ;  their  solutions  are  soapy  to  the  touch, 
and  restore  the  blue  colour  to  vegetable  infusions  whicb 
have  been  reddened  by  an  acid.  These  hydroxides  are 
usually  termed  alkalies, — a  solution  which  has  the  power 
of  restoring  the  blue  colour  to  reddened  litmus  being  said 
to  exhibit  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  term  alkali  is  of 
Aiabie  origin,  and  was  at  first  given  to  .the  crude  sodium 
carbonate  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  sea-weed,  a  solution 
of  which  is  soapy  to  the  touch  and  restores  the  blue  colour 
to  reddened  litmus,  and  like  the  above-mentioned  hydrox- 
ides also  has  powerful  cleansing  properties. 

The  hydroxides  derived  from  tiie  monoxides  of  barium, 
strontium,  and  calcium,  which  are  less  positive  elements, 
slso  exhiUt  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  they  are  not  nearly 
so  soluble  in  water;  and,  with  the  exception  of  i>arium  hy- 
droxide, they  are  decomposed  on  ignition,  yielding  the 
oxide  and  water.  None  of  {he  remaining  positive  ele- 
ments, except  ^lallinm,  furnish  soluble  hydroxides  which 
exhibit  an  idkaline  reaction. 

Similar  di£[erenoes  may  be  observed  between  the  oxidea 
of  negative  elements,  which  fumiah  acids  when  combined 
with  water.  Thus,  the  monoxide  of  the  highly  negative 
element  dilorine  readily  dissolves  in  water,  hut  the  acid 
produced  is  exceedingly  unstable ;  similarly,  the  acids  de- 
rived from  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  sohible,  but  of  low 
stability.  The  oxides  of  the  less  negative  elements,  sulphur 
and  phoephorus,  hoVever,  furnish  wry  soluble  acids,  which 
exhibit  considerable  stability,  being  with  difficulty  resolved 
into  the  oxide  and  water. 

The  lower  oxides  of  the  most  positive  elements  enter  into 
combination  with  water  in  mick  proportions  ss  to  produce 
compounds  containing  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  hydro* 
gen  and  oxygen ;  for  example,  sodium  monoxide  and  water 
furnish  sodium  hydroxide — 


Na,0   +    OH, 

"-      Water. 


2NaOH ; 

hjrdroxida 


and  barium  oxide  and  water  yield  barium  hydroxide 
BaDjH,orBa{OH),.. 

fiarinm  hydroxide. 


BaO     -I- 

ozldaL 


OH,  - 

Watei; 

Hence  these  hydroxides  may  be  looked  upon,  as  combiiii^  ' 
tions  of  the  respective  elements  with  the  monad  compound 
radicle  (OH)'  or  hydroxyl^  and  the  various  compouncls 
obtained  from  the  oxides  of  the  remaining  elements  hj 
the  action  of  water  may.  either  be  regarded  as  similarly 
constituted,  or  may  be  viewed  as  combinations  of  one  or 
more  OH  groups  with  compound^  radicles  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  elements  with  oxygen.  Thus,  we  mtiy  regard 
nitric  acid,  HNO,,  as  a  componnd  of  tiie  two  monad 
radicles,  (NO,)'  and  (OH)' ;  sulphuric  acid,  HjSO^,  as  a 
combination  of  the  dyad  radicle  (SO,)  with  two  OH 
groups ;  and  phosphoric  acid,  H3PO4,  as  a  combination  of 
Uie  triad  radicle  (PO)  with  three  monad  hydroxyl  groups. 
The  number  of  OH  groups  which  may  be  associated 
with  a  single  atom  dt  a  given  simple  radicle  or  element, 
or  with  a  compound  radicle,  entirely  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  radicle,  but  does  not  appear  ever  to  exceed 
four ;  the  stability  of  the  compound  also  varies  with  the 
radicle,  the  tendency  to  form  stable  compounds  with  OH 
being  the  greater  the  more  positive  the  radicle.  In  the 
case  of  compounds  of  feebly  positive  radicles  with  several 
OH  groups,  there  is  always  a  tendency  for  the  elementa  of 
one  or  more  molecules  of  water  to' separate  from  the  com- 
pound thus  producing  a  body  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
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a  combination  o!  one  or  more  OH  gronpe  ^rith  an  oxygen- 
ated ladicla  For  instance,  ferric  hydroxide,  Fe,(OU)o, 
yery  readily  loses  water,  forming  compounds  such  as 
¥eX>(OE)^  and  FejO^O^). . 

iV'early  all  tke  boidiee  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on 
fhe  oxides  of  the  non-metals  are  to  be  regarded  as  compounds 
of  oxygenated  radicles  with  hydroxy  I,  and  are  more  or 
less  acid  in  character.  As  a  rule,  the  more  negative  the 
radicle  with  which  OH  is  associated  the  more  powerful 
will  be  the  acid,  and  since  the  addition  of  oxygen  to  the 
radicle  renders  it  more  negative,  the  acid  furnished  by  the 
higher  oxide  of  an  element  is  Usually  more  stable,  and  also 
a  more  powerful  add,  than  that  fumiBhed  by  the  lower 
oxide ;  thus,  sulphurous  acid,  H|SOg,  is  extremely  unstable 
as  compared  wiUi  sulphuric  acid,  H1SO4,  and  a  much  less 
powerful  acid,  but  the  former  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
Dination  of  the  dyad  radicle  (SO),  and  the  latter  as  a  com- 
bination of  the  dyad  radicle  (SO.),  with  twice  the  monad 
radicle  (OH).  The  behaviour  of  the  positive  elements  is 
exactly  complementary  of  this,  since  the  greater  the  amount 
of  the  neg^ve  element  oxygen  associated  with  them  the 
less  is  the  tendency  to  f urnuh  corresponding  hydroxides 
when  combined  wiUi  water,  and  the  less  the  stability  of 
the  resulting  hydroxides ;  and,  ts  a  rule,  also  the  basic  pro- 
perties both  of  the  oxides  and  of  the  hydroxides  correspond- 
ing to  them  become  much  less  pronounced  at  the  relative 
proportion  of  oxygen  increases. 

In  all  cases  in  which  oxides  unite  with  water  to  produce 
stable  conlbinationB,  much  heat  19  developed ;  the  stability 
of  the  compounds  formed  by  the  combination  of  water 
with  oxides,  in  f act^  appears  to  be  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  heat  developed  in  their  formation,  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  formation  of  many  of  the  most 
unstable  hydroxides  from  their  elements  would  be  accom- 
panied by  an  absorption  of  heat ;  hence  their  instability 
IS  readily  understood. 

When  the  hydroxides  are  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
solutions  of  the  acids,  mostly  neutral  solutions  are  pro- 
duced,— ^that  IB  to  say,  solutions  which  do  not  affect  either 
blue  or  red  litmus.  The  acid  is  then  said  to  be  neutral- 
ised by  the  hydroxide,  or  vice  vena.  The  basic  oxides 
which  furnish  hydroxides,  and  indeed  the  basic  oxides 
generally,  behave  in  a  similar  manner  with  acids.  In  these 
cases  a  salt  ia  produced ;  thus,  by  the  addition  of  sodium 
hydroxide  to  sulphuric  acid  the  salt  sodium  sulphate  is  oV 
tained —  ^ 


3NaOH     +    H^O, 

Iijrdroxl4«.     Solphnile  add.     flodlUBTinlpfiata. 


Na^O,  +   2HjO. 


Obviously,  we  may  regard  thcealts  produced  in  this  man- 
ner as  formed  by  the  displacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the 
acid  by  more  or  less  positive  elements  or  simple  radicles, 
and  they  may  actually  in^  many  cases  be  prepared  by  the 
action  of  the  metah  on  the  acids ;  for  example— 

Zn  +  HjjSO^    -     H,    +    ZnS04 

Zino.     Snlpharle  Mid.     Hydrogen.      ZlneealphaML 

They  are  also  obtained,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  union  of 
a  more  or  less  basic  with  a  more  or  less  acid  oxide.  But 
a  large  number  of  salts  are  known  derived  from  the  acids 
by  the  displacement  of  hydrogen  by  compound  radicles ; 
thus,  many  of  the  salts  of  the  elemea^vanadium'  are  formed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  group  (VgOj)"^,  which  functions 
as  a  tetrad  element,  in  place  of  the  hydrogen  of  acids, 
vanadyl  sulphate  being  (Vfi^^^'iBO^)^,  The  ammonium 
salts  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  displacement  of 
hydrogen  in  acids  by  the  monad  compound  radicle  (N^H^/. 
But  the  hydrogen  of  many  hydroxides  may  also  be  displaced 
by  positive  elements  or  radicles ;  for  example,  zinc  hydrox- 
ide, although  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  solutions  of 
the  alkalies,  and  on  heating  metallic  sine  with  a  concen- 


trated solution  of  potassium  hydrolide,  it  dissolves  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen — 

Zn  +  2H0K  -  Zn''(OK),  +  H, . 
Zinc  hydroxide  and  similar  compounds,  therefore,  duplay 
both  basic  and  acid  functions ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  duij 
the  compounds  formed  from  them  by  introducing  positive 
elements  in  placi  of  hydrogen  the  title  of  salta^ 

Another  class  of  oxy-salts  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
different  oxides  of  the  same  element ;  Uie  compounds  of 
fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine^  and  iodine  with  positive  elementa, 
and  of  acid  with  basic  sulphides,  are  ^Iso  termed  salts,  the 
compounds  of  sulphur  being  distingmshed  as  sulpho-ailta 
or  thio-salts,  whilst  those  of  the  four  other  elements  aia 
distinguished  as  haloid  salts. 

From  this  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  term  tali  v 
of  very  wide  application,  and  that  it  is  almost  impoasitMS 
to  define  it  in  a  few  words.  It  is  also  extremdy  diffi 
cult  strictly  to  define  an  acid,  for,  although  the  verj 
greatest  difference  is  observable  between  the  compounds 
of  the  oxides  of  highly  negative  and  of  highly  posttivo 
elements  with  water,  the  differeneee  become  less  and  leaa 
marked  as  we  pass  from  one  end  of  the  series  to  the  other. 
The  only  definition  which  really  separates  bodies  whi^ 
are  usually  regarded  as  true  acids  from  hydroxides  pos^ 
sessing  acid  properties  is  afforded  l>y  the  hct  that,  w;hilst 
the  hydrogen  in  all  hydroxides  which  exhibit  basic  pro- 
perties may  be  displaced  by  negative  and  also  in  some 
instances  by  positive  radicles,  the  hydrogen  in  acids  can 
only  be  displaced  by  positive  radicles.  For  example,  the 
hydrogen  in  zinc  hydroxide  may  be  displaced  by  the  posi- 
tive radicle  potasshim  and  by  the  negative  radicle  NOj ,  but 
it  is  only  possible  to  displace  the  hydrogen  in  sulphurio 
acid  by  positive  radidta.  This  definition  is  not  applicaUe, 
however,  to  organic  add& 

The  extent  to  which  hydrogen  may  be  displaced  in  an 
acid  by  positive  radicles  is  termed  its  baeicity^  an  acid 
which  contains  a  single  atom  of  displaceable  hydrogem 
f>eing  termed  monobasic,  and  acids  containing  two  or  three 
atoms  of  displaceable  hydrogen,  dibasic  or  tribasic.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hydroxides  and  basic  oxides  are  frequently 
spoken  of  as  monacid,  diacid,  or  triacid,  &c.,  according  as  they 
are  capable  of  neutralizing  a  single  molecule,  two,  or  three 
molecules  of  a  monobasic  acid;  Uius,  sodium  hydroxide  is 
monacid  since  a  single  molecule  neutralizes  a  single  molecule 
of  monobasic  nitric  acid,  forming  the  salt  sodium  nitrate — 
NaOH    +    HNO,    -    NaNO,    +    OH,, 

flodlnm  hydrozldiL     Nltrlo  io&        Sodhua  nttratop        Wuar. 

and  barium  hydroxide  is  a  diacid  base  since  it  neutraliisf 
two  molecules  of  nitric  acid — 

BaOjH,  +   SHNO."  Ba(NO,),+  20H,. 

BAriom  bydrozldo.    Nttrio  «ci<L      Bftrinm  nltntc     WaUr. 

Biitwe  may  also  regard  the  salts  formed  by  the  action  of  adds 
on  hydroxides  as  derived  from  the  latter  by  the  displace- 
ment of  hydrogen  by  negative  compound  radicles, — sodium 
nitrate,  for  example,  as  sodium  hydroxide  in  which  the 
atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  the  monad  com- 
pound radicle  NO, ;  hence  we  may  define  the  acidity  of 
hydroxides  to  be  the  extent  to  which  hydrogen  may  be 
displaced  in  them  by  negative  radicles. 

In  polybasic  acids,  that  is  to  say,  in  acids  containing 
two  or  more  atoms  of  displaceable  hydrogen,  it  is  possible 
to  displace  the  hydrogen  step  by  step ;  tibius,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  single  molecule  of  sodium  hydroxide  to  a  single 
molecule  of  sulphuric  acid,  only  one-half  the  hydrogen  in 
the  acid  is  displaced — 

NaOH    +       H^SO^     -        NaHSO^     +     OH, 

Sodium  bydroxlda.     Salphvito  add.     Sodium  hjdrogM  ayplMla.   Wataw 

but  by  the  addition  of  a  second  molecule  of  the  hydroxide 
the  second  atom  of  hydrogen  is  abo  displaced — 
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mOH  +  ITaHSO^  -  Ka^O^  +  0H|. 

BodhoB        flodlnm  hjdrofea         8o4nam 
lijdroxldt.  ralphaU.  nlpbalt. 


Salts  deriT«d  from  adds  by  tha  partial  diaplaeement  of 
liiair  hTdrogan  are  termed  acid  asdte^  those  in  wUch  the 
hjdrogen  diaplaoeable  by  metals  is  entirely  displaced  being 
lermed  normal  salts.  Similarly,  when  tiie  hydrogen  in 
polyadd  hydroxides  is  entirely  displaoed  by  negative 
radidasy  normal  salta  are  obtained,  bnt  when  it  is  only 
partially  displaoed  the  so-call^  baiie  mdU  are  prodnoed, 
which  bear  preoisely  the  same  relation  to  the  hydroxides 
that  the aeidsalta  bear  to  the  acids.  Thus,  from  Uie  triacld 
hydroxide,  bismntti  hydroxide,  Bi"'(OH)^,  and  the  mono- 
basio  add,  nitric  add,  we  obtain  normal  bismuth  nitrate 
and  two  basic  lusmath  nitrates : —  \ 


fii 


(NO. 

{no. 
(no. 


JO.  ( NO. 

fO.  Bi  -( NO.           I 

fO.  I  OH 

MiC  BMltMlli. 


(NO. 
3i  <  OH  . 

(oh 


These  salts  are  stiieily  comparable  with  the  normi^  and 
two  add  salts  produced  from  the  tribasio  add,  pho^horic 
add,  and  the  monadd  hydroxide,  sodinm  hydradda:— 
(ONa  rONa        .      (ONa 

PO  ^  ONa        PO  -(  OJf a       PO  <  OH 


(ONa 


(OH 


(OH 


Two  axplanatioDB  may  be  giren  of  the  toostitntion  of 
the  salts  formed  by  diBpladng  the  hydrogen  in  pdybasic 
adds  by  polyad  dSments ;  theformnla  of  barium  sulphate, 
ior  example,  majrbe  leprasented  by  dther  <^  the  following 
iormuls: — 

Bo.{g>B..     so.{g:£;g}so.. 

aocordtng  as  it  is  supposed  tiiat  twa  atona  of  hydrogea  in  a 
\single  mdecule  of  the  add  are  dispkoed,  or  that  two  mde- 
-onka  of  the  add  are  eoaeeraed  in  tlie  formation  of  the 
-salt,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  each  bemg  displaoed  l^Mch 
of  the  barium  atoms.  There  is  not  at  present  sumdsnt 
aridence  to  enable  us  to  dedda  definitiydy  ini  fsTour  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  Tiews,  but  the  great  tendency  wkiok 
the  poly  banc  adds  exhibit  to  form  douUa  salts  appean  ta 
Tender  the  latter  the  mofo  probable. 

The  formation  of  salts  by  tiie  action  of  acida  oa  mslsllic 
xmdes  and  hydroxidea  is  in  all  cases  attended  with'a 
development  of  heat  TUs  sulject  has  been  veiy  card> 
fully  studied  by  several  chamtsts,  espedally  by  Thomsen, 
whose  results  fora  number  of  acida  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing tables.  The  amount  of  heat  developed  in  the  re- 
action^— 

aNaOHAq,QAq,— 

tl^lt  is  to  say,  on  adding  a  solution  of  a  molecules  ^in 
grammea)  of  sodium  hydroxide  to  a  solution  of  one  mole- 
cule (in  grammes)  of  the  add,  represented  by  Q, — ^is  given 
for  a  number  of  adds  in  the  first  of  the  foUowimr  tables. 
Tke  second  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  heat  devdoped  in 
tha.  reaction — 

NaOHAq ,  aQAq ; 

■•.e.,  on  adding  a  aolution  of  one  molecule  of  sodium  hy- 
droxide to  a  solution  of  a  molecules  of  the  add  Q.  Each 
molecule  (in  grammes)  of  sodium  hydroxide  was  dissolved 
in  200  mdecales  ^  grammes)  of  water,  and  the  solutions 
of  the  adds  were  of  equivalent  strengtli ;  that  ii  to  say, 
the  number  of  grammea  of  add  required  to  form  a  normal 
salt  with  23  -H 16  + 1  or  40  grammes  of  sodium  hydroxide 
were  dissolved  in  18x200  or  3600  grammes  of  water. 
The  temperature  at  which  the  two  solutions  were  mixed 
jn  all  the  experiments  was  about  IS""  a  The  results  are 
•expressed  in  hundreds  of  heat-units,  and  according  to 
i  they  WMj  an  be  relied  on  within  I  per  cant. 


(oKaORAq.QAqV 


Qwl  molMii]*. 


NMiMOf  AekL 


Mmulbaak  AeidM, 
Hydroohloiio  .  ..  . 
Hydrobromio ... » .. 

Hydriodio 

Hydioflnorio 

Hydiosalphiuic . 


Nitrio, 


HjrpophospbofOQfc. . 

Malfcphoephorie 

Foniuo...,...* 


Acetto.. 

JHka^AMt. 
HydroflnodUdo . 
Hydrodikroplatinio 
Suphuio 


Ohromio , 

Sdphiuroiit ... 
Selodoiis...., 

DitUoBie 

Phosphorous. 

(MMBiO 

Borie  

SUide 

Sttanie 

C^iJie . 

Saooinio  ..m... 


iC.Kqr 

HfQtH40| 

H,.PO. 
H..lsa4 


ryropliiiphotlo Yi^.ffif 


OMs .• 


H.a 

H.Br 

H.I 

H.P 

H.8H 

H.ON 

H.OOl 

H.Ka 

H.Pd«0. 

H.Pa 

H.CHO. 

H.CV^A 

Sl.SSi. 

H,.8a. 

H,.8eO« 
H..Cr04 

^SiOr 


M*0 

tS'5 

08 

80 

80 

14 

49 

68 

77 

71 


71 


144 


188 

268 
278 
81(^ 
804 
247 
290 
270 
271 
284 
202 
200 
52 

m 

242 
268 

250 
271 
276 


205 


258 

882 

840 
859 


272 
810 
804 
292 
298 
275 


206 

'64 

96 

285 

244 


286  ...  527  554 


278 


206 


(KsOHAq.dQAq^ 


<>-i 
MpMOf  AeUL 

MomkuieAcUt^ 

Hydroehlorio 

Hydrobromio 

Hydriodio ., 

HTdioflooile , 

HydiMQlphario ... 

Hvdrooysnio 

Nitrio 

Hypodioiphoroiu. 
Ifowphoiphorio .. . 

Fomuo 

Aootio. 

Pibdtic  AcSdi, 
Hydroflaooilido .... 
Hjdrochloroplatiiiic 
flali^nrio  ... 

Sdonie 

ObTonie 

8a1>oiuoiis .. 
Salenioiu  .... 
Dithionio.... 
Photphorooo 

Otfbonio 

Borio 

Silioio 

StBonio 

Oxalie 

Snceiiiio 

Tartsrio 

TrOrn 

Cteio 

Phoophorie 

Ananie  ...., 

TdrabatU  AcUt. 
Pyrophooi^iorie.. 


H.a 

H.Br 

H.I 

H.P 

H.8H 

H.CN 

H.KO, 

H.PHjO, 

H.pq, 

H.CHO. 
H.O,H,Oa 


SiF. 

ptd- 

80. 

8e04 

OrO. 

SO, 

8«0, 

^' 


8d< 


a 


H,.ls«4 


H,.^A 


^ 


187 
187 
186 
160 
77 
28 
186 
154 
142 

182 


142 


149 

65 
1» 


147 
147 


187 
187 
187 
168 
77 
28 
187 
152 
144 
182 
182 

188 
186 
146 
148 
181 
159 
148 

148 

UO 

111 

48 

188 
124 
124 

124 
148 

|J50 

144 


68-5 
68-5 
68-5 
82 
89 
14 
68 
76. 


66 

188 
186 
155 
152 
124 
145 
185 
185 
142 
101 
100 
26 

141 
121 
127 

125 
185 
188 

148 


51 

185 
24 
71 
61 


182 


84 


488 
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To  {aoilitAta  oomparkoii  between  the^ariunt  tcids  they  are 
MTanged  ia  the  foUowing  table  elmoet  in  aceoidanoe  with 
the  amonnte  of  heat  developed  on  the  addition  of  aodiom 
hydroxide  to  eqniyalent  qoantitieB. 


a 

Cnltaorkoift 
dsvalop^fai 

ih«  IMMlM 

OMaOHAq, 

VoMOf  AcM. 

Foranl*. 

Mumi^  ...."!",- 

2H.n 

2<2.PH,6j 

2(ir.Po:) 

H,.PHO, 

h;.c.o/ 

2H.a 

2H.Br 
2H.I 

2H.ao, 

2H.N(X 

h,;pSl 

H,.81P, 
2iH.B0AttJ 
2rU.0H0,) 

l(H,.0,H.O,) 

2(H.8H) 
2(H.0N1 
Ch,.840/ 

82,840 
81,880 
80,800 
80.820 
28,870 
28,760 
28,870 
88,880 

27,480 
27,800 
27,860 

^^ 

27,070 
27,020 
27,220 
28,820 
28,980 
28,400 
28,810 
28i870 
27,080 
27,68a 

26,470 
26,810 
24,180 
24,720 

20,180 
20,010 
18,870 

16^480 

8,680 

4,780 
2,710 

Hypophosphoroui... 

Mettphotphorio 

Photphoroos 

OxdfiT..... 

Bj^xoohloHo 

Hydxiodit 

cSloito.... 

iritrio 

Ditbionlo ,.- 

8d«iiooi ^. 

ChkropUtiiiio 

Vlnodficio 

BalphoTinio 

Formlo.. 

Aoetio « 

Anfni« 

CStrf* ^. 

Ttrtaiit 

Sn«einl« 

Chromle.. 

Ouhimia 

Borio 

Hypoohlq^ma 

HTdroqrtBie % 

Btuiaio  « 

8UI«ie « 

From  theoe  taUea  it  will  be  erident — (I),  that  when  a 
molecule  of  aodiiim  hydroxide  in  aqneons  eolation  enters 
into  reaction  with  an  acid,  the  heat  developed  ia  Teiy 
nearly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  acid  preeent  nntU 
thie  amonnte  to  1,  i,  },  or  ^  moleonle,  according  as  the 
add  is  mouo-.^di-,  tn-,  or  tetrabasic ;  bat  that  when  the 
amonnt  of  acid  added  exceeds*  that  requisite  to  form  the 
normal  salt,  the  different  acids  behave  differently,  heat 
being  in  some  cases  developed,  and  in  others  absorbed, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  acid;  and  (2),.  that 
meetly  when  a  molecule  of  an  acid  in  aqueous  solution 
enters  into  reaction  With  sodium  hydroxide,  ^he  amount  of 
heat  developed  increases  almost  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  latter,  and  until  1,  2,  S,  or  4  moleculee  are 
added,  according  as  the  acid  is  mono-,  di-,  tri-,  or  tetrabasio ; 
the  further  addition  of  sodium  hydroxide  is  not  then 
attended  with  any  considerable  development  of  heat 

Very  different  amounts  of  heat,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
developed  on  neutralising  the  different  acids,  but  there  is 
mostly  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  results  obtained  in 
the  case  of  acids  which  from  chemical  evidence  are  known 
to  be  closely  allied.  Thusi  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and 
hydriodio  acids  exhibit  the  same  heat  of  neutralization; 
and  the  numbers  for  sulphuric  and  selenio  acids,  and  for 
phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids,  are  very  similar.  Hydro- 
flaerio  acid,  it  will  be  seen,  differs  considerably  from  the 
allied  monobasic  acids  since  the  addition  of  the  first  half 
Boieonle  of  sodium  hydroxide  produces  less  heat  than  the 
seooiid,  which  is  not  improbably  owing  to  the  formrition  of 


the  acid.salt  HF,Ka;  it  diffen  also  by  its  high  heat  ot 
nentraliiation. 

The  tablee  show  also  that  the  dibasic  acids  may  be 
divided  into  several  gronps,  according  to  the  amounts  of 
heat  developed  on  the  addition  of  the  first  and  second 
molecules  of  sodium  hydroxide.  The  first  ffronp  Indudea 
hydrofluoeilicie  and  hydrochloroplatinic  acids,  the  amount 
of  heat  developed  by  the  second  molecule  of  hydroxide 
being  eqnal  to  that  developed  on  the  addition  of  the  first 
molecule.  The  second  group  indndes  sulphuric,  selenie^ 
oxalic,  and  tartaric  acids ;  with  theoe  acids  less  heat  is  de- 
veloped by  the  first  than  by  the  second  molecule ;  thus : — 


ts* 

MM. 

OlAlit 

MM. 

TutMte 

MM. 

lit  Holwak. 

M       .       

148 
184 

148 
168 

188 
146 

124 
129 

In  the  third  groap^  which  inclndea  snlphnrous,  selenioiii^ 
carbonic,  and  borio  aoids,  and  probably  also  chromic^ 
phosphorous,  and  snoeinio  acids,  the  contrary  is  the  caae  :— - 


MFhwou 
•oM. 

StlMlaw 

MM. 

OavtoBto 

MM. 

Barfe 

Mid. 

1st  Moleonle. 

«d       , 

160 
181 

148 
122 

110 
82 

Ill 
80 

The  tribasic  aeida  exhibit  similar  differences;  ihoa  : — 

CHrtoMM. 

PkM|llMrt«Mi4 

1st  Molsools 

124 
128 
182 

160 

128 

88 

148 

129 

89 

^      • 

Tkaao  differenoea  which  acids  of  the  aame  basicity  es^ 
hibit  when  anbmitted  to  thennochemicoi  investigatioir 
corrsapond  to  differenoea  in  their  chemical  behavionr. 
For  example^  when  a  aolntion  of  dtiie  acid  is  neutraliaed 
with  aodinm  carbonate  and  evapOTated  to  crystallizatioB^ 
the  triaodiom  salt  Vhfi^fi^  is  readOy  obtained,  bat- 
when  a  aolntion  of  phosphoric  or  arsenic  acid  ia  similarity 
treated,  the  disodinm  salt  Na,HPO^or  Ka^HAaO^  ml 
formed ;  the  trisodinm  salts  of  theoe  adds  can  only  b» 
procored  by  adding  aodinm  hydroxide.  Apparently  the 
triaodium  salts  of  phosphoric  and  arsenic  adda  are  par- 
tially decomposed  by  water,  as  their  eolations  are  at^0I^^ 
alksiine;  hence  the  third  moleonle  of  hydroxide  does  not 
effect  the  complete  converuon  of  the  di-into  the  tri-sodiom 
salt  The  behaviour  of  snlphnrio  add  will  be  discoeaed 
later  on. 

All  soluble  hydroxides  when  in  aolntbn  ^)pear  to  have- 
nearly  the  same  heat  of  neutralisation,  as  will  be  aeen 
from  the  following  table^  which  exhibits  the  number  of 
nnits  of  heat  ^vdoped  on  nentraliidng  sdutione  of 
equivalent  quantities  of  varioua  hydroxides  wilh  a  solotioa 
of  one  mdecule  (in  grammes)  of  sulphuric  add,  or  of  the 
equivalent  quantitiee  (2  moleculee)  of  hydrochlorio  or 
nitric  acid  at  18*"  0. :— 


Hun*  of  l^rdroxld*. 

Soiphoite 
acM. 

Hydroehlorte 
•cM. 

Nttiteacta. 

Lithium  hydrozido  

81,280 

27.700 

Sodium          „        

81,880 

27,400 

27,380 

PotaMium      „        

81,290 

27,600 

27.640 

Thallium         „        

81,180 

27,620 

27,880 

Barium           „          

... 

27.780 

28,280 

Strontiam       „        

80,710 

27,880 

... 

Calcium          , 

81,140 

27,900 

But  very  different  amounts  of  heat  are  developed  oot 
dissolving  the  hydroxides  which  are  insoluble  in  water  i& 
acidsw      The  following  numbers  represent  the  heet   of 
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aeiftiilifalioii  of  Tirkwf  hydroxidea  insolnble  in  water 

hj  a  mdeoole  of  aulphonc  acid  * — 

lUffUtinmhjdrosidt. 81,S2d 

Jl«4guieM         „         ^ ^..^ S6,48« 

nickel  „        26,110 

Cobalt  „        S4,«70 

Iroa  ^        S4.»aO 

Cidahuii  H        •••- SS>8S0 

Ztoo  „        83,^10 

Copprr  ^        18,440 

Tliomaen,  Lowevar,  coo&iden  tliat  the  differenoea  be- 
iYten  the  amonnta  of  heat  dereloped  when  thebe  hydroz- 
idee.are  diaaolTed  in  acids,  and  when  solnble  hydrozideB 
are  neotralized,  are  dne  to.the  heat  absorbed  in  rendering 
them  eolnble ;  or  in  other  words,  that  solutions  of  these 
hydroxides  wonldlkave  the  same  heat  of  neutralization  as 
solnticiia  of  solnble  hydroxides. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  thermochemi- 
al  inyestigation  of  the  behaviour  of  adds  with  metallic 
hydroxides  is  the  proof  that  when  sodium  hydroxide,  for 
example^  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  two  acids  in  insufficient 
qisn&j  to  neutralise  both,  the  sodium  salta  of  the  two 
acids  are  seldom  formed  in  ihe  pronortiona  in  which  the 
two  adds  are  mixed.  Thus,  when  a  solution  of  2  mole- 
cdes  of  aodinm  hydroxide  is  mixed  with  a  solution  con- 
tuning  two  molecules  of  monobasic  nitric  add  and  one 
molecule  of  dibasic  sulphuric  add,  two-thirds  of  the  sodium 
hydroxida  enter  into  reaction  with  the  nitric  add  and 
0De4]iird  with  the  sulphuric  add.  The  avidity,  as  it  ia 
Imned  bf  Thomson,  of  nitric  acid  to  enter  into  reaction 
with  aodium  hydroxide  ia  thus  twice  as  great  aa  that  of 
sol^uric  acid.  The  avidity  of  hydnxmloric  add  for 
so^um  hydrojdde  ia  equal- to  that  of  nitric  add,  but  the 
aviditiea  of  hydrobromic,  hydriodic,  and  hydrofluoric  adds 
are  less  than  thst  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  proportion 
Ha : HBr  : HI  :HF- 100: 89:79:5. 

In  coocluding  tlus  brief  account  of  the  thermochemical 
behaviour  of  some  of  the  adda  and  hydroxides,  we  may 
obeerve  that  the  interpretation  of  most  of  the  remarkable 
results  to  which  we  have  alluded  has  not  been  given. 
The  study  of  this  branch  of  chemistry  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
and  ia  beset  with  difficulties,  but  its  importanoe  can 
acareely  b«  exaggerated.  At  present  we  scarcely  know 
won  tlian  that  in  the  formation  of  a  given  substance  a 
eertain  amount  of  heat  is  finaUy  developed  or  absorbed, 
hat  in  most  cases  we  ore  ignorant  d  the  value  of  one  or 
note  of  the  several  distinct  operations  which,  we  believe 
are  inrolved  in  the  reaction  by  which  it  is  produced,  so 
that  the  result  given  by  different  substances  cannot  as  a 
rale  be  satitliactorily.  compared. 

Many  substances  belonging  to  all  dasses  of  chemical 
eoiDpotinds  unite  with  water,  forming  combinations  from 
which  it  maybe  again  expelled  by  the  application  of  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  heat,  and  from  the  circumstance 
that  many  of  thcuie  combinations  are  crsrstalline,  the  water 
is  said  to  be  present  in  the  form  of  tpoier  of  cryttalluaiwiL 
Tkns,  potassium  hydroxide  crystallizes  with  2  molecules 
flC  water,  as  KHO  +  2HoO ;  copper  sulphate  with.  5  mole- 
ciues,  as  QxjSO^  +  bEfi\  and  sodium  sulphate  with  7 
and  with  10  molecules.  The  water  may  usually  be  ex- 
pelled from  these  compounds  by  the  application  of  a  gentle 
heat,  and  many  salts  part  with  their  water  of  cryetalliza- 
titoo  on  expoeure  to  the  air ;  but  others  are  not  deprived  of 
it^  or  more  than  a  part,  unless  very  strongly  heated. 
Copper  sulphate,  for  example,  readily  loses  4  of  the  5 
Bfliecnies  of  water  with  which  it  combines,  but  the  remain- 
ing molecule  is  only  expelled  by  heating  to  about  200**  C. ; 
b  of  the  7  molecules  of  water  in  crystallized  magnesium 
aolphat^  are  readily  removed,  and  tho  sixth  is  erpellod 
jK  ab«*at  l&O^  C,  but  tho  seventh  h  retained  at  200°  C. 


The  compounds  'containing  water  cf  ciystalliatlon  are 
usually  denied  the  title  of  aiomio  oompounda  ordinarily' 
Applied  to  combinations  of  two  or  more  elements  in  which 
it  is  supposed  the  constituent  atoms  are  all  sssociated  in  a 
single  molecule  under  the  influence  of  the  force  which  haa 
recdved  the  name  <^  diemical  affinity,  and  in  contra- 
distinction are  termed  ato^s^if^  compounds,  being  regarded 
as  comhinaUona  of  tiQ>  or  more  separate  molecules.  This,, 
although  perhapa  true  of  many  of  the  componnds  contain- 
ing water  of  crystallization,  is  certainly  not  true  of  all,  and 
notably  of  th^  sulphates  which  are  only  deprived  of  their 
water  b^  heating  to  high  temperatursa 

*     Ejfdrog€h  Dioxide,  H,0,  -  33*92 . 

This  compound  cannot  be  obtained  directly  from  ite 
dements,  but  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  may 
be  formed  by  the  comlnnation  of  oxygen  with  water,  since 
it  is  produced  in  many  cases  of  slow  oxidaiioB  in  presence 
of  water,  and  particularly  in  prooesses  where  oaone  i»^ 
formed.  It  is  produced  in  small  quantity  when  water  ia 
decomposed  by  an  dectric  current^  espedally  when  small 
dectrodes  are  employed.  Its  formation  in  this  manner 
may  be  regarded  as  an  oxidation  of  water,  but  it  has  beea 
suggested  that  it  is  the  direct  product  of  electrolysis,  and 
that  the  oxygen  evolved  ia  a  secondary  product  derived 
from  the  deciompodtion  of  the  hydrogen  dioxide ;  thus — 

2H,0  -H,+  H,0,; 

2H,0,-0,+  2H,0. 

It  la  usually  i^epared  from  barium  dioxide  by  double  de^ 
compodtioa  with  hydrochloric  or  cerbonioacid : — 


BaO, 


2Ha       - 


H,0, 


d&lte. 


BaCl*. 

dOorliiu 


Hydrogen  dioxide  or  peroxide  ia  aa  exceedingly  un- 
stable snbirtance,  and  readily  deoomposes  even  in  aqoeoua 
solution  into  water  and  oxygen,  espedaUy  on  heating.  The 
solution  is  moce  stable  if  sug^y  add.  A  dilute  sdutioa 
may  be  concentrated  byevuMration  in  vaeno  over  sul- 
phuric add,  and  hydrcigen  dioixido  was  obtained  in  thin 
manner  by  its  discoverer  Th^nard  td  a  odourleH  trans* 
parent  liquid,  of  mdfle  gravi^  1*452,  which  did  not 
freeze  at-80''  a ;  it  is  doubtfnl,  however,  whether  it  haa 
ever  been  prepared  quite  free  from  water.  It  did  noT 
redden  litmus,  but  had  a  harsh  Utter  taste;  when  placed 
upon  the  hand  it  instantly  turned  the  cntide  white. 

Hydrogen  dioxide  edubita  the  dosest  resemblance  ta 
ozone.  Thus,  it  la  deoompoeed  by  mere  contact  with  finely- 
divided  metalsy  audi  as  sflver,  gold,  and  platinum,  witk 
evdution  of  oxygen.  like  ozone  it  ia  a  powerful  reducing 
agent,  entering  into  reaction  with  silver  oxide,  for  example^ 
to  form  water,  oxygen,  and  metaUic  silver : — 

H,0,  +  Ag80-H,0  +  2Ag  +  0,. 

According  to  Fairley,  about  *37,000  unite  of  heat  are 
devdoped  in  the  production  of  32  grammes  of  oxygen  by 
this  reaction,  which  thus  affords  fcrther  proof  of  the 
strength  of  the  affinity  of  oxygen  for  Qxygen,  as  probably^ 
the  heat  devdoped  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the 
combination  of  the  oxygen  atoms.  Many  other  oxidea 
are  reduced  by  it,  either  to  the  metallic  state  or  to  lower 
oxides,  oxygen  being  evolved  and  water  produced. 

But  hydrogen  dioxide  is  also  a  powerful  oxidizing 
agent  Thus,  it  decolorizes  a  solution  of  indigo ;  it  con* 
verts  sulphurous  acid,  H^SO.,  into  sulphuric  acid,  H^04  ; 
lead  sulphide,  FbS,  into  lead  sulfate,  FbSO^;  and  many 
oxides  into  higher  oxides.  It  decomposes  a  solution  it 
hydriodic  acid  with  separation  of  iodine : — 

H,0,  +  2HI-2H,0  +  I,. 
With  the  aid  of  this  reaction  an  important  series  of  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  the  connection  between  the  cour 
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•4filMi«ff  a  ckemiod  ehangs  and  its' amount  have  been 
mmim  hf  Hsrooart  and  Emoil  The  experiments  consisted 
is  ftifiag  ■ncciesrive  equal  portions  of  sodium  hTposnlphite 
f  m  wihrtinn  containing  hydrogen  dioxide,  hydriodic  acid, 
^md  a  iitda  atarch.  By  this  reagent  the  iodine  which  is 
iSMrfiaaillj  being  liberated  by  the  action  of  the  dioxide 
'Om  tka  bydriodic  acid  is  instantly  reconverted  into  iodide, 
.aa  tlMt  the  liquid,  though  it  contain  starch,  and  though 
iodiaa  ia  being  formed  in  it,  remains  quite  colourless  as 
long  as  any  hyposulphite  is  present  But  when  the  last 
trace  of  hyposulphite  -has  been  removed  by  the  action  of 
Hm  iodine,  the  portion  of  iodine  next  formed  remains  free, 
and  tike  Uqnid  becomes  suddenly  blue.  The  addition  of 
•another  smiall  portion  of  hypo6ul{^te  again  redovee  the 
-coloar,  and  until  all  the  hyposulphite  is  decomposed  the 
aolntion  remains  colourless,  and  then  again  becomes 
auddenly  blue.  The  interralr  at  which  the  blue  colour 
appeared  were  carefully  noted,  and  the  amount  of  hydro- 
gen dioxide  decomposed  being  known  from  the  amotlnt 
of  hyposulphite  employed,  the  quantity  of  dioxide  decom- 
posed in  a  giren  time  was  thus  determined.  The  obsarred 
JTsralts  are  giren  in  the  following  tabia : — 


Anoniitor 
DIoxMa. 

llMframtte 

b«ClBtthlfCtB 

Anfltli 

lB»«rnd 
In 

mlantM. 

«Mhtal«Td, 

.ntaraiML 

SO -96 

0-00 

10-95 

4-57 

4-57 

18-96 

9-87 

4*80 

17-95 

14-5 

6-18 

16-95 

19-87 

5-87 

15-95 

«5-57 

6-70 

14-95 

81-88 

611 

U-95 

8a-so 

6-52 

12-95 

45 -SS 

708 

ll'OS 
l6*95 

58-89 

7-59 

61 -li 

8*80 

9-95 

7015 

9-08 

8-95 

8008 

9-98 

7-95 

91-27 

11-19 

6-96 

108-88 

12-61 

5-95 

118-50 

14-62 

4-95 

.    185*86 

17-85 

8-95 

157-00 

21-16 

S-96 

181-68 

27-68 

1-95 

228-46 

88-92 

•96 

281-18 

66*78 

The  general  conclusion  deducible  from  these  experi- 
ments is,  that  the  amount  of  change  at  any  moment  yaries 
directly  with  the  amount  of  dioxide  present  in  tha  solution ; 
in  accordance  with  this  law,  the  quantities  of  dioxide  at  the 
•end  of  a  series  of  times  taken  in  arithmetical  progression 
are  themaelTes  in  geometrical  progression.  This  law  of 
chemical  action  has  been  corroborated  by  the  inyestigation 
of  other  reactions,  and  it  is  probably  of  very  general  appli- 
•cation. 

When  hydro^n  dioxide  solution  is  mixed  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  barium  hydroxide,  crystalline  hy- 
Klrated  batium  dioxide,  BaOj  +  CH^O,  separates — 

H-0,     -H     Ba(OH),     -     BaO,     -H     2H,0. 

In  a  similar  manner,  peroxides  of  many  metals  are  preci- 
pitated on  the  addition  of  their  salts  to 'a  solution  of 
hydrogen  dioxide. 

Hydrogen  dioxide,  it  will  be  evident,  differs  remaiivMy 
from  hydrogen  monoxide  or  water.  Its  instability,  and 
its  tendency  to  enter  into  reaction  with  other  bodies  with 
aeparation  of  oxygen,  appear  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
-that  its  decomposition  into  water  and  oxygen  is  attended 
-with  the  development  of  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
lieat  The  behaviour  of  ozone  and  hydrogen  dioxide,  in 
iact,  strikingly  illustrates  one  of  the  most  important  laws 
flf  chemical  action,  vis.^  that  tboee  decompositions  and 


reactions  which  are  attended  with  the  development  of 
heat  always  take  place  more  readily  than  thoee  whidi. 
require  an  absorption  of  heat,  and  they  take  place  the 
more  readily  the  greater  the  amount  of  heat  which  ia 
liberated.  The  heat  developed  by  the  decompoeitibn  of 
ozone  and  hydrogen  dioxide,  we  have  seen,  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  same  cause,  being  due,  it  can  scaroalj  be  doubted, 
to  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  atoms. 

Fl^obikb — CHLOBnni — Bbominx — ^Iodiki. 

Flucrine,  Symbol,  F;  Atomic  wt,    19*1 ;  MoloeaUr  wt,    (f) 

CMorine^  „       CL',           „          85*86;         „               70-72. 

Bromiii0,  „       Br;           „          79*75;         ^             159*6a 

/orftM,  H        1;             M         126*68;         „             258-07 

These  four  elements  form  with  metab  oomponnda 
analogous  to  sea-salt,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  name 
halogens,  or  salt-producers  (from  cEXt,  sesrsaltX  baa  been 
applied  to  them,  their  compounds  with  otber  ladiclee  being 
frequently  termed  haloid  compounds.  They  are  alwaja 
daased  together  on  account  of  their  dose  analogy  in  pro- 
pertiea,  but  there  are  numerous  and  very  impojrtant  die- 
tinetioni  between  them.  - 

The  element  fluorine  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  all 
attempts  to  isolate  it  having  failed  on  account  of  the  im- 
possilttlity  of  obtaining  vessels  which  can  withstand  its 
action.  Chlorine  is  a -gas  ef  a  greenish  yellow  colour, 
whilst  bromine,  at  ordinary  atmiS^herie  temperatnrea,  is  a 
mobile  red  liqidd,  so  deep  in  colour  aato  be  aUnnst  opaqoe, 
and  iodine  is  a  black,  eiystalline,  and  very  brittle  solid, 
which  exhibito  metallic  lustra 

None  of  theee  elements  are  ever  met  with  in  the  free 
state,  but  their  compounds  are  very  widely  distributed,  and 
they  are  to  be  detected  in  most  rocks  and  soils,  in  ^ring  and 
sea-water,  and  in  the  ashes  of  plants  and  animals.  Fluorine 
occurs  most  abundantly  in  combination  with  calcium  as 
fluorspar,  and  chlorine  in  combination  with  eodium  as 
ordinary  salt,  large  deposits  of  which  exist  in  various 
parts  ol  the  globe;  considerable  deposits  of  bromine  in 
combination  with  potassium  have  within  recent  years  been 
discovered  in  Btassfurt,  but  no  abundant  source  of  iodine 
has  hitherto  been  discovered. 

Chlorine  wis  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1774,  and  was  eo 
named  on  account  of  its  colour  (from  x^"*^*  Si^^i^X  ^ 
its  elementary  nature  was  first  estabHshed  by  Davy  in 
1810.  Bromine  was  first  deecribed  in  1826  by  naiaid, 
who  obtained  it  from  hitiem^  the  mother  liquor  of  sea- 
water,  after  the  less  soluble  salts  have  been  extracted  by 
evaporation  and  crystallization ;  it  was  named  on  account 
of  its  irritating  odour  (from  pput/un,  a  stench).  Iodine  was 
discovwed  by  Courtois  in  1811,  in  the  waste  liqiiora  from 
the, manufacture  of  soditim  carbonate  from  the  ashes  of 
sea-weed;  it  received  its  name  from  the  beautiful  violet 
colour  of  its  vapour  (toctd^c,  violet-coloured). 

Chlorine  is  usually  prepared,  hoth  in  the  laboratory  and 
on  the  large  scale,  by  gently  heating  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  add  with  manganese  dioxide;  the 
reaction  appears  to  take  place  in  two  stages, — the  first  con- 
sisting in  the  formation  of  the  manganese  diloride  oono' 
sponcting^to  manganese  dioxide— 

MnO,   +   4Ha     -     MnCL    -H    2H,0; 

ManjCAiMM       nydrodilorle       Muismmm  Itli^       w.^. 
-       -  -  -  _M»  www. 


but  this  compound  is  so  unstable  that  it  braao  up  iai» 
chlorine  and  a  lower  chloride  of  manganese— 

UnCi^    *    CI,  +  MnCI,. 

It  may  be  procured  directly  from  salt  by  acting  <mi  • 
mixture  of  salt  and  manganese  dioxide,  with  inlptefir 
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«dd,  but  in  Uiis  cbm  hydrochlorio  acid  it  first  produced  bj 
toe  aetioa  of  tho  ■ulphorio  aeld  on  the  ealt— 

Kaa + H/(04  -  Ha  +  NaHSO« 

Hie  hydroeUorio  acid  then  enters  into  reaction  with  the 
mingsnoee  dioride^  as  explained  abore^  bot  the  manga- 
Dflse  dichloride  is  conrerted  into  manganese  solphate  and 
hjdioclilorio  add  by  the  solphorie  a^  The  following 
equation  therefore  ezpreves  tiie  final  rasnlly  bat  does  not 
tike  into  aoconnt  that  thnre  are  jbreral  stages  in  the  re- 


«iCtl0Q~~* 


-  a. 


2Naa     + 

totMa 

30H, 


SHJ30. 
MnSO^ 


MnO, 


+     SNaHSO^. 


paanngi 
heated  b 


Bromine  and  iodine  are  obtained  in  a  precisely  similar 
manner  by  treating  the  liquid  containing  the  bromide  or 
iodide  wiUi  mangincse  dioxide  and  snlphnrio  add. 

Another  process  fmr  the  manufactnre  of  chlorine  oas 
recently  introduced  by  Deacon,  which  consists  in 
J  a  mixture  of  hydrochlorio  acid  gas  and  air  through  a 

ated  brickwork  chamber  filled  with  pieces  of  firebrick  or 
marble  wljich  have  been  soaked  in  a  solution  of  copper 
aulphate  and  dried  The  hydrogen  of  the  hydrochlorio 
acid  forms  water  with  the  oxygen  ot  the  air,  and  chlorine  is 
Jibwated,  but  the  precise  nature  of  the  vhanges  by  which 
this  is  effected  is  not  known.  The  /reaction  is  at  its  maxi- 
Slum  at  a  temperature  of  about  500^  C,,  which  is  much  bebw 
that  at  which  oxygen  alone  acts  upon  hjrdrochlorio  add  to 
form  water  and  chlorine ;  the  copper  sulphate  is  but  little 
affected,  although  a  certain  amount  is  always  transformed 
into  chloride.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
decomposition  is  the  result  of  recurrent  action,  and^nother 
somewhat  similar  method  of  obtaining  chlorine  may  be 
quoted  in  illostration.  Thus,  when  a  mixture  of  silica  and 
sodium  chloride  is  heated  to  ivdness  in  a  current  of  oxygen, 
chlorine  is  evolred,  and  tiie  chloride  is  converted  into 


2SiO, 


+   4NaCI    +    O,  -   2NaJ3iO.  +  2CL; 

Sedinn  clilifldt.     OsygM.     flodloa  alltet*.     OhlortiM. 

imt  on  passing  hydrodilorio  acid  gas  over  the  sOicate  it  is 
je-converted  into  the  chloride  and  silica — 

8iO, 


NaJKO,     +     2Ha     - 

H jdroehlorie  MM. 


+  2Naa    +  OH, 

Sodlom  elilorUU.       Water. 

Henee,  by  pasnng  hydrochloric  add  together  with  air  over 
the  Bsizture  of  silica  and  chloride,  a  continuous  evolution 
of  chlorine  is  obtained,  reaction  in  the  one  direction  having 
BO  sooner  taken  place  than  reaction  in  the  opposite  direo- 
tioo  sets  in.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  produc- 
tion of  chlorine  by  Deacon's  procees  is,  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  reault  of  a  series  of  changes  in  opposite  directions,  the 
nature  of  which,  however,  remains  to  be  discovered 

Chlorine  is  very  readily  condensed  by  a  pressure  of  about 
4  atmospheres  at  Iff^  C,  or  by  cold  alone  at  about  -  00*  C., 
into  a  yeUow  mobile  liquid  of  specific  gravity  about  1  *S3, 
but  it  in  not  been  solidified  Bromine  has  at  0^  C  the 
fl{ieeifio  gravity  di88  ;  it  boils  at  59^**5  C,  yielding  a  dense 
red  vapour,  snd  solidifies  at  -  24"* '5  C.  Iodine  mehs  at 
107*  C,  and  boils  at  about  170"*  C,  yielding  a  magnificent 
purple  v^K>ur.  CShlorine  gas  and  the  vapour  of  bromine 
and  iodine  have  a  pungent,  irritating  disagreeable  odour, 
and  are  irreepirablel  Water  at  10*  u  dissolves  about  2*5 
times  its  bulk  of  chlorine,  and  about  3  per  cent  of  bromine, 
Imi  iodine  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  When 
chlorine  is  passed  into  a  mixture  of  crushed  ice  and  water 
m,  erystalline  hydrate,  C1,  +  IOH,0,  is  produced,  and  a 
aimiW  compound  of  bromine,  Br^-f-IOHfO,  may  be 
gtiaffy^j  bat  iiniine  does  not  furnish  a  hydrate. 


The  halogens  furnish  with  hydrogen  compounds  in 
which  a  sin^  atom  of  hydrogen  is  united  wdh  a  aiai^ 
atom  of  the  halpgen,  via  : — 

Hydrqgoi  floorids  or  hydrofluorio  sold,  HF 
„        ohlorid»  „  hydrochlorio  „    HGl 
„        l««aido„  hydrobromie  „    HBr 
»        iodido     „  hydriodio        „    Hi 
The  conditions  under  whkh  hydrogen  and  chlorine  enter 
into  reaction  have  already  been  described,  and  we  have 
seen  that  no  chaoge  of  volume  occurs  in  the  formation  of 
hydrogen  chloride  horn  its  elementa     A  mixture  gf  hy- 
drogen and  bromine '  vapour  does  not  explode  on  the 
application  of    flame,  but   hydrobromic  add  ii  slowly 
formed  iriien  the  mixture  is  heated ;  hydriodio  add  is  also 
produced  when  iodine  is  heated  in  hydrogen.    Qore  has 
shown  that  hydrofluorio  add  may  be  nrepitfed  by  ] 
silver  fluoride  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen 

2AgF     +     H,      -      2HF    +  2Ag; 


and  he  finds  that  one  volume  of  hvdrogen  in  uniting  with  flu- 
orine produces  two  volumes  of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas,  thua 
proving  that  the  constitution  of  hydrogen  fluoride  is  similar 
to  that  of  hydrogen  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide.  Hydrogen 
chloride  or  hydrochloric  add  is  usually  prepitred  by  oently 
heating  a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride  or  common  salt  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  add,  diluted  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water— 


Naa    + 


H^.     - 


Ha 


KaHSO«. 


Hydrogen  bromide  and  iodide  cannot  be  prepared  in  this 
manner  from  metallic  bromides  and  iodides,  as  they  are 
partially  deoompoeed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  bro> 
mine  or  iodine  being  liberated;  this  deoompodtion  takes 
pkoe  much  more  readily  with  hydriodio  add  than  with 
hydrobromic  add — 

2HI      +      H^O.    -    L     +      SO,    -»-    20Ht. 

HjirotM  lodldt.     StfpkwtoMld.     Udt»%.     SolpHw  dkoMa.      Walw. 

Hydrobromic  and  hjrdriodic  add  are  therefore  usually 
prepared  by  the  Mtion  of  water  on  the  compounds  oif 
plioephorus  with  bromine  and  iodine ;  thus — 

PBr.     +     3H,0    -    3HBr       +      PH,0, 

nutnbraanMc     Watac     BfdrofM  bronMc     Phoiplioraw  mM. 

PL      +     3H,0    -    3HI      +      PHjO,. 

>horM  liltodid*.     WflSw.     HjSrofM  MM*.     Photphortw  acM. 

Hydrogen  fluoride  is  procured  by  gently  heating  finely 
powdered  caldum  fluoride  or  fluor-spar  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  add  in  leaden  or  platinum  vessels,  or  by  strongly 
heating  potaauum  hydrogen  fluoride  in  a  platinum  rs 
tort— 


CaSO. 

■vlphtK 

KF. 


CaE,     +      H^04      -      2HF       + 

hnn  floorid*.     Sol^arlo  mM.     Bydrogea  flaorlda 

HKF,  -  HF        + 

PotaMlaB  bTdroftn  Snorkb.     B]rdroffta  flaorlte 

The  compounds  of  hydrogen  with  the  halogens,  or,  as 
they  are  frequently  termed,  the  haloid  adds,  are  not  only 
similar  in  compodtion,  but  they  resemble  each  other  very 
closely  in  properties.  Thus,  hydrogen  chloride,  bromide, 
and  iodide  at  ordinaiy  atmospheric  temperatures  are 
colourless  transparent  gases,  which  fume  strongly  in  moist 
air,  whilst  hydrogen  fluoride  in  a  highly  volatile  colourlsBa 
liquid,  of  specific  gravity  *988  at  12'*'7  CL,  which  bdls  at 
IQ'^'i  C ;  its  rapour  fumes  strongly  in  moist  air.  At  a 
temperature  of  10**  C,  under  a  pressure  of  40  atmospherea, 
hydrogen  chloride  ia  condensed  to  a  odourless  liquid  of 
specific  gravity  1  '27,  but  it  has  never  been  solidified;  hydro- 
gen bromide  and  iodide  are  still  more  readily  liquefied, 
and  both  may  be  caused  to  solidify,  the  former  at  -  73^  C, 
and  the  latter  at  -  5r  a 

The  dreumstances  whidi  attend  the  formation  of  h]rdro> 
gen  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  from  their  elements,  and 
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their  gsiMnl  behationr,  show  that  the  afiaity  of  chlorine 
for  hjdrogen  ii  much  greater  than  that  of  bromine,  whilst 
that  of  bromine  is  greater  than  that  of  iodine ;  and  as 
already  pointed  out  (p.  475),  a  considerable  amount  of 
heat  is  deyeloped  in  the  formation  of  hydrogen  chloride, 
but  a  lea  amount  in  the  formation  of  hydrogen  bromide, 
and  the  production  of  hydrogen  iodide  from  its  elements 
inroWes  the  absorption  of  heat  We  have  seen,  how- 
CTer,  that  the  heat  developed  or  absorbed  in  the  forma- 
tion o{  these  oompounds  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  abso- 
lute measure  of  the  affinity  of  ohlorinei  bromine,  and 
iodine  fer  hydrogen,  since  there  is  an  expenditure  of 
energy  due  to  the  change  of  state,  the  three  oompoumls 
being  gases,  but  one  being  formed  from  two  gases,  tlie 
second  from  a  gas  and  a  liquid,  and  the  third  from  a 
gas  and  a  solid.  Moreover,  as  we  believe  that  the  mole- 
cules which  enter  into  reaction  consist  each  of  two  atoms, 
the  combination  of  the  dissimilar  atoms  to  form  mole- 
cules of  hydroften  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  must  be 
preceded  by  the  separation  of  the  similar  atoms  which 
constitute  the  molecules  of  hydrogen,  and  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine^  and  there  must  be  an  expenditure  of 
energy  to  effect  this  separation ;  it  appears  probable  that 
different  amounts  of  energy  are  expended  in  separating  the 
atoms  of  chlorine^  of  bromine,  and  of  iodine  from  each 
other,  and  we  may  further  assume  as  probable  that  the 
amount  of  energy  expended  in  the  separation  of  the  atoms 
is  greater  in  the  case  of  chlorine  than  of  bromine,  and 
greater  in  the  case  of  bromine  than  of  iodine,  although  at 
present  there  is  scarcely  any  experimental  evidence  which 
enables  us  to  draweondusbns  of  any  value  In  proof  of  this. 

Hydrogen  flaoride  Is  misctble  with  water  in  all  proportions, 
and  mu(£  heat  is  developed  on  mixing  the  two  subetances ; 
hydrogen  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  ere  also  extremely 
soluble  in  water,  forming  colourlo'e  strongly  acid  solutions. 
Water  at  0*"  C.  absorbs  -825  of  its  own  weight,  or  about 
492  times  its  bulk,  of  hydrogen  chloride  gas,  increasing  in 
volume  about  one-tiilrd,  and  acquiring  a  density  of  aK>ut 
1  '23.  This  ifaturated  solution  consi8ts\f  hydrogen  chloride 
and  water  in  about  the  proportions  indicated  by  the  formula 
HCl  +  SH^O ;  it  fumes  strongly,  and  when  heated  it  gives  off 
hydrogen  chloride  until  at  1 12^  C.  a  more  dilute  solution  dis- 
tUs  over,  corresponding  approximately  in  composition  with 
the  formula  HCi  +  8H.0.  A  weaker  solution  when  heated 
parts  with  water  until  it  acquires  this  composition,  and 
then  distils  unchanged.  In  like  manner,  a  solution  con- 
taining about  48  per  cent  of  hydrogen  bromide  distils  un- 
changed at  125^  C.,  and  a  solution  containing  about  57  per 
cent  of  hydrogen  iodide  boils  constantly  at  127^  C ;  these 
solutions  correspond  approximately  in  composition  with 
the  formulo  HBr  +  5H,0  and  2H1  + 1 1  H,0.  A.  solution 
of  hydrogen  fluoride  approximately  of  the  composition 
IIF  +  2H2O  distils  unchanged  at  120*  C.  Roecoe's  experi- 
ments have  shown,  however,  that  the  composition  of  these 
solutions  varies  with  the  pressure,  and  that  there  exists  for 
each  pressure  a  solution  of  corresponding  strength  which 
undergoes  no  change  in  eomposition  when  distilled  under 
this  pressure,  and  therefore  has  a  constant  boiling  point 
Hence,  the  apparent  constancy  of  composition  cannot  be 
regarded  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  definite  hydrate 
corresponding  in  composition  to  that  of  the  solutions  ob- 
tained on  distiUing  under  a  given  pressure.  There  is  no 
evidence,  however,  to  invalidate,  but  much  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  the  haloid  acids  do  not  dissolve  in  water  as 
such,  but  that  they  furm  defiuite  hydrates ;  and  if  it  be 
admitted  that  their  solutions  contain  definite  hydrates, 
their  behaviour  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  other  com- 
pounds which  decompose  when  heated,  but  furnish  pro- 
ducts which  can  reunite  to  form  the  parent  compound 

According  to  Thomsen's  determinations,  the  amounts  o| 


heat  developed  when  gaseous  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic^ 
and  hydriodic  acids  are  dissolved  in  water,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  i  molecule  of  the  add  to  400  molecules  of  water,, 
are  as  follows — 

In  the  dissolution  of  hydrogen  chloride,  17,314  heat-uuita. 
„        bromide,  19,207     ,;       ., 
iodide,    19,207    „      „ 

The  development  of  80  large  an  amount  of  heat,  al- 
though, doubtless,  inj^  great  measure  arising  from  the 
change  from  the  gaseoas  tQ  the  liquid  state,  may  be 
regarded  as  evidance  that  the  acida  really  enter  into- 
combination  with  water,  and  are  not  merely  dissolved;  it 
may  be  noticed  alio  that  the  same  amounts  of  heat  are 
developed  in  dissolving  hydrogen  bromide  and  iodide,  and 
that  their  solutions,  which  under  the  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric pressure  distil  unchanged,  have  nearly  the  sama 
boiling  point,  and  oorreeTK>nd  approximately  in  compo6ition« 
Solutions  of  hydrogen  chloride  and  bromide  may  be 
preserved  unchanged,  but  the  adution  of  hydrogeu  iodid» 
graduaUy  becomea  brown,  eepedailly  on  exposure  to  lights 
owing  to  the  separation  of  iodine,  the  hydrogen  beiog^ 
oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air — 

4HI       +       O,     -     21,  +   20H,. 

Bydrogw  lodMa.         Osygeiu  Iodine  WAmr. 

On  the  other  hand,  solutions  of  chlorine  or  bromine  ii& 
water  may  be  preserved  unchanged  in  the  dark,  but  when 
they  are  exposed  to  light  oxygen  is  evolved,  and  hydrogen 
chloride  or  bromide  produced — 

2C1,     +     2H,0    -    O,       -H        4HC1. 

CblorliM.  WafM-.  Ozygva.  n>dro4«B  ehl«nde. 

k  solution  of  iodino  does  nut  undergo  alteration.  In  th» 
presence  of  aubatanoea  which  have  a  tendency  to  enter 
into  reaction  with  oxygon,  water  is  often  readily  decom- 
posed in  this  manner  by  chlorine  and  bromme  without  the 
aid  of  li^t,  but  iodine  seldom  effects  this  change ;  thua^ 
on  passing  dilorine  into  a  solution  of  sulphurous  aoid,  the 
latter  is  oxidised  to  sulphuric  add — 

H,80,  •+  HjCJ  +    CI,    -    H^SO^     ■«.     2na . 

SnlpbirMt  Mia    WaMr.       QikmiMk     SalphwtoMld.     Dydrogaa  chkrtde 

The  bleacSiing  action  which  is  powerfully  exerted  by 
chlorine  in  presence  of  water,  and  less  powerfully  by^ 
bromine,  ii  in  most  cases  tlie  result  of  a  aimilar  change^ 
the  substance  bleached  being  usually  one  which  has  a 
tendency  to  enter  into  reaction  with  oxygen. 

Chlorine  readUy  displaces  bromine  and  iodine  from^ 
their  compounds  with  hydrogen  and  other  elements,  and,, 
similarly,  bromine  displaces  iodine ;  indeed  the  affmity  of 
cblorioe  for  other  elements,  wiUi  few  exceptions,  is^ 
superior  to  that  of  bromine,  the  affinity  of  bromine  beio|^ 
in  like  manner  superior  to  that  of  iodine.  The  decom- 
position of  many  chlorine  compounds  by  the  corresponding 
bromine  and  iodine  compounds,  and  of  bromine  com- 
pounds  by  the  corresponding  iodine  compounds,  would 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  in  contradiction  to  this  atate^ 
ment,  bat  on  examination  of  all  such  reactions  it  is  found 
that  they  involve  a  development  of  heat,  and  therefore  are 
perfecUy  normal  in  character.  For  example,  ulver  chloride 
is  converted  into  silver  iodide  by  digestion  with  aa 
aqueous  solution  of  hydriodic  acid — 

AgCl  +  Hl-Agl4-HCl. 
It  will  be  obvious  that,  in  a  molecule  of  siher  iodide  and 
a  molecule  of  hydrogeu  chloride,  the  same  quantity  of  the 
same  elements  is  present  as  in  a  molecule  of  silver  chloride 
and  of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  iodide.  But  in  the  formation 
of  the  latter  system  iroro  its  elements,  less  heat  is  developed 
than  in  the  formation  of  the  former ;  hence  reaction  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  above  equation  is  attended  with 
the  development  of  hcot.     Thus,  in  the  formation  of  a  mole- 
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cola  of  dissolved  hydriodie  aiid  from  its  elements  13,170 
units  of  heat  are  evolyed,  and  abont  34,800  units  of  heat 
are  developed  in  the  production  of  a  molecule  of  silver 
chloride ;  whereas  39,320  nnits  of  heat  are  developed  in 
the  formation  of  a  molecule  of  dissolved  hydrochloric  acid 
from  its  elements,  and  about  18,650  units  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  molecule  of  silver  iodide.     But— 

(34,800  + 13,170)  -  (18,650  +  39,820)  -  -  10,000 
that  is  to  say,  the  action  of  nydriodic  itcid  on  silver 
chloride  is  attended  with  the  development  of  no  less  than 
10,000  units  of  heat 

All  metals  which  -decompose  water  at  a  red  heat  or  at 
lower  temperatures  decompose  a  solution  of  hydrogen 
chloride  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  form  the  cor- 
lespAnding  metallic  chloride^  but  with  very  different 
degrees  of  readiness ;  thus — 

Za     +     2Ha      -      Hj    +     ZnCl-. 

ZliK.     Hydrogen  chlorUtf.     Hydrogen.     Zinc  chloride. 

According  to  Thomsen,  the  amounts  of  heat  developed  in 
^he  prodnction  of  2  grammes  of  hydrogen  by  the  action  of 
various  metals  on  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride 
are  as  follows  : — 

Lithitnn 125,860  heat  units. 

PotaMium 123,700    „        „ 

Sodium 114,380    ,.        „ 

Magnesium 108,290     „        „ 

AkminiQiu 79,880    ,#        „ 

Manganese 49,^60     „        „ 

Zinc ^ 84,200     „ 

Iron 21,810    „        „ 

Cadniiiuu 17,610    „       „ 

L«»d.^ 4,130    „        f, 

Exact  comparative  observations  of  the  degrees  of  readiness 
with  wliich  the  various  metals  evolve  hydrogen  from  a 
solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  have  not  as  yet  been  made, 
but  from  ordinary  obaervations  it  appears  that  those  act 
most  readily  wliich  devdop  the  greatest  amount  of  heat 
vhen  dissolved.  It  is  veiy  diifficult  to  compare  the 
behavionr  of  different  metals,  however,  since  minutoi  quan- 
tities of  impurity  exert  a  most  remarkable  influence ;  thus, 
ordins^  zinc  ami  iron  dissolve  with  the  greatest  readiness 
in  a  dUute  solution  of  hydrogen  dibride,  but  the-  pure 
metals  are  only  slowly  dissolved. 

Hydrogen  bromide  and  iodide  closely  resemble  hydro- 
gen chloride  in  their  behavionr  with  metals;  merouvy, 
however,  which  is  not  affected  by  hydrogen  chloride  or 
bromide,  slowly  dissolves  in  hydrogen  iodide.  Hydrogen 
flooiido  not  ozdy  acts  with  great  r^dinees  upon  all  metals 
which  are  dissolved  by  the  other  haloid  acids,  but  likewise 
<iQ  many  which  these  adds  do  not  attack,— copper  and 
sQver,  for  example ;  and  it  also  dissolves  many  elements 
which  are  insoluble  -in  all  other  acids,  such  as.  silicon, 
boron,  titanium,  tantalum,  and  zirconium,  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen.  Gore  has  shown  that  anhydrous  liquid 
hydrogen  fluoride  and  chloride  are,  in  most  cases,  .much 
less  energetic  in  their  chemical  reactions  than  their  aqueous 
solutions;  this  is  probably  because  the  products  which 
are  formed  in  the  first  instance,  being  insoluble  or  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  the  acid,  form  a  coating  on  the  surface  of 
the  anbetance  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  acid,  and 
thus  preserve  it  from  further  action,  or  cause  the  action 
to  take  place  more  slowly;  when  water  is  present  the 
product  is  dissolved,  and  thus  a  fresh  surface  is  continu- 
ally exposed. 

The  haloid  acids  readily  enter  into  reaction  with  most 
metallic  oxides,  forming  water  and  the  corresponding 
compound  of  the  metal  with  the  halogen;  thus — 

ZnO     +     2Ha       =       ZnClo  +  OH2 

zinc  ozSda.     Hydrogen  chloride.      Zinc  chlorido.      Water. 

FcjOj     +      6Ha       «     FegClg  +   SOHj. 

Ferric  oside.      Hydrogen  c^lotdda.     Forrk  chloride.     Water. 
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Hydrogen  fluoride  Is  capable  of  dissolving  tome  oxideSi 
such  as  silica,  B\0^  for  example,  which  are  not  affected  b^ 
the  other  habid  acids.  It  is  in  consequence  easily  dis- 
tingnished  from  the  other  haloid  acids  by  the  powerful 
corrosive  action  which  it  exerts  on  glass. 

The  haloid  acids  also  readily  enter  into*  reaction  with, 
or  neutraKze,  the  hydroxides,  f onning  water  and  the  cor- 
responding fluoride,  chloride^  hHwiiile,  or  iodide — 


NaOH       +       Ha       - 

Sodlnm  h jdroxido.     Hydrogen  ehloiMe. 


H,0; 

Water 


Ba(OH),      +      2HBr      -      BaBr,     +     2HjO. 

Barium  hydroxide.     Hydrogen  bromide.      Bariom  broaJdik  Water. 

The  thermochemical  behaviour  of  hydrochloric  acid  with 
hydroxides  has  already  been  discussed. 

Chlorine  enters  into  reaction  with  many  of  the  elements 
at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures,  and  with  all  oJ 
them,  with  few  exceptions,  at  more  or  less  elevated  tem- 
peratures; its  union  witli  phosphorus,  and  with  finely 
divided  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  and  copper,  is  attended 
with  combustion.  Bromine  and  iodine  closely  resemble 
chlorine  in  their  behaviour  with  other  elements ;  the  union 
of  bromine  with  other  elements,  however,  appears  .always 
to  take  place  less  readily,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
development  of  less  heat  than  is  the  case  with  chlorine,  and 
the  affinity  of  iodine  for  most  other  elements  is  still  weaker 
than  that  of  bromine.  The  iodides  also  are  Ubually  less 
stable  than  the  corresponding  bromides,  which  are  usually 
less  stable  than  the  corresponding  chlorides.  The  com- 
pounds of  the  halogens' with  metals  and  with  positive 
elements  generally  are  mostly  stable  in  presence  of  water, 
but  their  compounds  with  negative  elements  are  mostly 
deoompoeed  by  water,  and  the  halogen  separated  in  the 
form  of  haloid  acid. 

The  same  element  does  not  always  .enter  into  combina- 
tion with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  in  the  same 
proportions ;  thus,  phosphorus  forms  a  stable  trichloride^ 
PC^ ,  and  an  unstable  pentachloride^  POL ;  a  stable  tii- 
bromide,  PBr^  and  a  pentabromide,  PBr^  less  stable  than 
the  pentachloride ;  but  with  iodine  it  forms  the  com« 
pounds  PL  and  PX.  Many  elements  furnish  compounds 
with  fluonne  containing  a  higher  proportion  of  fluorine 
than  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  their  highest 
chlorides,  or  they  form  stable  fluorides  but  unstable 
chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides ;  for  example,  phosphorus 
pentafluoride,  PF5,  is  not  decomposed  by  heat,  whereas 
the  pentachloride,  PCI5,  is  readily  resolved  into  the  tri- 
chloride and  chlorine  by  heating. 

Hie  halogens  do  not  only  combine  with  hydrogen  and 
other  elements,  however,  but  they  are  capable  of  forming 
compounds  with  each  other.  Thus,  by  the  action  of  iodine 
on  silver  fluoride.  Gore  has  obtained  iodine  pentafluoride, 
IF5,  as  a  colourless  highly  volatile  liquid ;  iodine  at  once 
enters  into  reaction  with  chlorine,  and  is  fint  converted 
into  liquid  iodine  chloride,  ICl,  but  ultimately  yields 
iodine  trichloride,  ICI3,  which  is  a  crystalline  solid;  with 
bromine  iodine  appears  to  furnish  only  a  liquid  mono- 
bromide,  IBr  •  In  like  manner,  bromine  forms  with 
chlorine  a  liquid  bromine  chloride,  BrCl . 

On  account  of  its  great  affinity  for  hydrogen,  chlorine 
readily  entera  into  reaction  with  a  large  number  of 
hydrogenized  carbon  compounds,  and  displaces  the  hydro- 
gen more  or  less  completely.  Thus,  methane,  CH^ ,  when 
submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine^  is  successively  con- 
verted into  monochloromethane,  CH3CI,  dichloromethane, 
OHjClj)  trichloromethane,  CHCI3,  and  tetrachloromethane, 
CC5I4, — the  displaced  hydrogen  being  evolved  as  hydrogen 
chloride.  Bromine  behaves  similarly,  but  enters  into  such 
reactions  much  less  readily ;  iodine  seldom,  if  ever,  behaves 
in  this  way. 
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CompowMU  of  the  ffaloffen$  with  Oxygen^ 
Ozidee  of  fluorine  axe  nnknown,  tod  the  ozidae  of  the 
remakiing   halogens    are  yery  imperfectly  inrestigated. 
Three  onles  of  chlorine  have  been  prepared,  Tis.  :— 

CLO,        Cl^O,,    and    CIO, 

BjrpooBlortmt       Chterow  Chlorine 

AolijrdrMLt.       anhjdrkl*.  paroxldCb 

At  Ofdinaiy  temperatores  these  compoandi  are  greemah- 
jeUeur  gaaes,  remarkableon  accomit  of  their  instability,  being 
deoomposed  with  ezplosiTe  yiolence  by  very  slight  elevatbns 
of  temperature.  Their  instability  is  accounted  for  by  the 
ciieumstanoe  that  their  deoemposition  is  attended  with  the 
dsrelopment  of  a  Teiy  considerable  amount  of  heat ;  thus, 
according  to  Thomsen,  the  formatioa  of  gaseous  faypo- 
tthlorous  anhydride  from  its  elements  would  inToWe  the 
absoffptioa  of  18,040  units  of  heat  per  moleoule,  and  con- 
sequently this  amount  is  developed  when  the  anhydride  is 
resolved  into  its  elements.  The  explanation  of  the 
iJ)eorption  of  heat  in  the  formatioQ  of  the  oxides  of 
chlorine  would  appear  to  be  that  more  energy  must  be 
expended  in  separating  the  atoms  ol  oxygen  from  each 
other,  ^nd  in  separating  the  atoms  of  chlorine  from  each 
other,  tiian  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  the  chlorine 
and  oxygen  atom 

Oxides  of  bromine  are  also  unknown,  and  since  thermo- 
chemical  investigation  has  shown  thatoiygen  has  less 
affinity  to  bromine  than  to  chlorine,  their  non-formation 
in  reactions  corresponding  to  those  by  wiuch  the  oxidee  of 
chlorine  are  produced  is  no  longer  surprising. 

Iodine  differs  entirely  from  chlorine  and  bromine  with 
tegard  to  its  affinity  for  oxygen.  Only  one  oxide  of  iodine 
18  known,  visL,  iodic  anhydride,  Ifi^,  but  this  ii  a  white 
crystalline  substance  of  considerable  stability,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Thomsen's  determination,  the  formation  of  ilus  com- 
pound from  its  elements  would  involve  the  deveUpnunt  of 
DO  less  than  44,860  units  of  heat  per  molecule.  It  has 
not  been  directly  produced  from  its  elements,  although  its 
.formation  in  this  manner  is  not  improbable. 

Chlorous  anhydride  is  prepared  by  passing  dry  chlorine 
gas  over  dry  mercuric  oxAe — 

SHgO  +  2C1,  -  *a,0  +  HgjOCl, . 
It  may  be  conde!ised  by  surrounding  the  receiver  with  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  and  thus  obtained  ai  a  deep  red 
liquid  which  emits  a  vapour  of  a  deeper  colour  than  that 
of  chlorine,  having  a  peculiar  suffocating  chlorous  smell 
It  IS  with  the  greatest  readinera  decomposed  into  chlorine 
and  oxygen,  the  warmth  of  the  hand  being  sufficient  to 
cause  it  to  explode.  Waiter  dissolves  about  200  times  its 
bulk  of  the  gas,  forming  a  pale  yellow  solution  of  hypo- 
chlorous  aci(^  which  has  an  acid  but  not  sour  taste — 

Cl20  +  H,0-2HOa. 
By  neutralizing  this  solution  with  metallic  hydroxides  or 
carbonates  corresponding  metallic  hypochlorites  are  formed, 
but  these  salts  are  usually  preparod  by  passing  chlorine 
into  water  in  which  the  metsJlic  hydroxide  of  carbonate  Ls 
suspended  or  dissolved,  the  liquid  being  carefully  cooled — 

2K0H    +    Clj    -     KOCl    +     Ka    +    OH^. 

PotMainm  /n.i»^«>  PotMslnm  PotaMium  v.fM> 

ItydroxldA.  CWorln*        hypochlorfte.         chloride.  ^*^ 

A  concentrated  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  decom- 
poses rapidly,  even  when  kept  in  ice ;  a  dilute  solution  is 
more  stable,  but  is  decomposed  by  boiling  into  chloric 
acid,  water,  chlorine,  and  oxygen.  These  substances  are 
probably  the  products  of  several  distinct  changes,  such  as 
ard  represented  by  the  following  equations — 

2H0a        -       O,  +      2Ha 

3Hoa     -  HO,a    +    2Ha. 

1        CaUorioMid.        B^drogia  ehloriin 


Hypochlorous  acid,  howeTor^  readily  deoomposes  hydro- 


chloric acid,  and  the  chlorine  produced  is  probably  the 
rssult  of  reaction  between  theee  bodie 


HCl  +  HOa-a,  +  OH,. 
Hypochlorous  add  is  a  very  powerful .  oxidising  agent, 
and  rapidly  converts  many  of  the  elements  into  their 
higihest  oxides,  at  the  same  time  liberating  chlorine; 
indeed,  in  many  respects  it  is  not  unlike  osone  and 
hydrogen  dioxide  in  its  chemical  behaviour,  and  it  enters 
into  reaction  with  the  latter  in  the  manner  fepreseated  by 
the  equation^ 

H0a  +  H,0,-0j  +  Ha  +  H,0. 

Like  chlorine,  it  possesses  powerful  Weaohing  propeitieB. 
The  hypochlorites  also  act  as  bleaching  agents,  probably^ 
by  yiidding  oxygen  to  the  substance  submitted  |o  their 
action,  but  less  powerfully  than  the  free  acid. 

The  bleaching  powder  or  chloride  of  lime  of  eommarod 
b  prepared  by  exposing  slaked  lima  os  calctnm  hydroxide 
to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas.  There  has  been  nnieh  dis* 
cussion  among  chsmists  as  to  the  constitotioii  of  the. 
compound  so  produced,  and  it  is  only  quite  leoently  that 
evidence  has  been  obtained  which  enables  oa  to  pcouoonee 
a  decision.  The  compoaitio&  of  bleaching  powder  is 
represented  by  the  -formnla  GaC^O,  whereas  caldon^ 
hypochlorite  would  be  represented  by  tiis  fotmnk 
CaOl^Ot;  it  was  therefore  supposed  that  the  Weadiing 
powder  waa  a  mixture  of  calcium  chloride  «id  cakiua 
hypochlorite,  since  OaCl2+CaCl,0,-2CaCa^  Appai^ 
entiy,  however,  it  is  a  distiaet  compound  intermediate 
between  calcium  cUoride  and  oaldnm  hypochlofite,  t~ 


c»lS   .    CaJSa)   •   c. 


Grid* 

(Ble< 


BfpowdM). 


ilrpMaiaifiti 


and  its  formation  from  ealcinm  hydroxide  may  be  repi^ 
sented  by  the  following  equation-^ 

o»{gg+a.-o»{gQ^+oH.. 

On  dissolving  in  water,  according  to  Kingsetl^  it  is 
resolved  into  calcium  ddorida  and  caleiiim  hypoehkriti^ 
which  may  be  obtained  in  oiyitaJs  by  carefully  eon- 
centrating  the  solution  in  vaoao,  so  that  a  solution  of 
bleaching  powder  is  oorrectly  regarded  as  a  adklion  of 
calcium  hypochlorite — 

OCI 

oa- 


2Ca{g^    -     OaCI,       +      0a{; 


Solutions  of  hypochlorites  are  very  unstable,  and  whea 
boiled  they  furnish  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  chlorate; 

thus — 

3Koa      -     KOga     +     2Ka. 

PotsMlnm  hypocUorUeu      PoceMlum  chlonte.     PocaMtam  ofclorite. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  necessary  in  |Aeparing 
hypochlorites  to  act  on  a  cold  solution  of  the  hydroxide, 
since  if  the  solution  be  heated  chlorate  is  formed  by  the       j 
decomposition  of  the. hypochlorite. 

The  chlorates  are  very  stable  compounds  as  compared 
with  the  hypochlorites.  They  may  be  obtained  well  crys- 
tallized, and  are  till  soluble  in  wat^.  They  are  destitute 
of  bleaching  properties.  The  most  important  dilorate 
ii  potassium  chlorate,  EClO,,  which  is  chiefly  interesting 
as  a  souroe  of  oxygen,  and  is  largely  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  fireworkis ;  the  resolution  of  this  sslt  into 
oxygen  and  potassium  chloride  is  attended  with  a  develop^ 
meut  of  heat  amounting  to  9700  units  per  moleenlt 
decomposed. 

By  exactiy  decomposing  a  solution  of  barium  chlorate 
with  sulphurio  acid,  a  solution  of  chlorio  acid,  HQO|,  is 
obtained,  which  ma?  be- separated  from   the  insolabla 
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liftrium  aolphato  hy  filtntion,  and  eonoenfcrated  bj  evapo- 
latioa  ia  ticuo  an  til  it  forms  a  syrapy  liqmd : — 

Ba(a03),  +  H^O^  -  2HC10,  +  BaSO^ . 
Ghloqo  add  has  a  faint  chlorous  odour,  and  a  powerfully 
add  reaction ;  it  is  instantly  decomposed  by  contact  with 
organic'  matter,  with  charring,  and  frequently  eyen  with 
Ignition.  In  diffused  daylijg^t  it  gradually  undergoes 
spontaneous  decompodtion,  and  when  heated  to  a  little 
aiioye  100**  C.  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  perchloric  acid, 
water^  chlorine,  and  oxygen — 

8HaO.  -  iRCiO^  +  2HjO  +  30,  +  201,.' 

ChimlcMM.     Perchloric  add.      Water.     Oxygen.     Cblovlna. 

It  is  a  powerftA  oxidizing  and  bleaching  agent 

Chloric  acid  serres  for  the  preparation  of  the  remaining 
oxides  and  oxy-adds  of  ohlorineL  To  ppepare  chlorous 
anhydride  from  it,  10  parts  of  pure  benzene  are  dissolved  in 
100  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  and  when  the 
mixture  has  cooled  12  i^arts  of  pulverized  potassium 
dilorate  are  added.  The  chloric  add  liberated  from  the 
eUocate  under  these  circumstances  is  deprived  of  a  por- 
tum  of  its  oxygen  by  the  benzene,  which  is  oxidized,  and 
ad  die  same  time,  by  the  dehydrating  influence  exercised 
bj  the  sulphuric  add,  the  elements  of  a  molecule  of  water 
ne  removed  and  chlorous  anhydride  is  liberated ;  thus — 

2HaO,  -O,- OH,- 0,0,. 
Tba  mixture  is  heated  to  about'  50**  C  in  a  flask  having  a 
Mivery  tube  fitted  to  its  neck  by  grinding,  and  blown 
oat  in  several,  plaoea  into  ohaH  bulbs ;  the  gas,  after 
passing  throng  water  jeootaiBad  in  these  bulte,  is  oon- 
ducted  into  a  glass  tube  sommnded  by  a  mixture  of  ice 
and  salt  The  oondenaed  liquid  deposits  crystals  of  a 
kydiate  of  diloious  adB,  and .  the  supernatant  liquid 
daeantod  immediatelf  into  a  small  eooled  glass  cylinder 
fofma  tii^  nearly  anhydrous  oxide  01,0,.  liquid  chlorous 
oodde  or  anh^dnde  thns  oBtained  ia  very  mobile,  is  of  a  deep 
tad  colour,  and  has  a  apaafie  gravity  of  1-330  to  1*387  at 
0*  CL;  it  boQs  a  Httlo  above  0*  0.,  and  it  explodes  some- 
vlittt  readily  at  a  few  d^prees  above  0""  0.  The  q)ecific 
mcrity  of  ik»  gaaeona  oxide  accords  with  that  required 
^  the  formula  CkO,,  C9iloroua  anhydride  ia  not  very 
aolnble  in  water,  100  grammea  of  water  at  23^  0.  dissolv- 
ing 1^*65  grammea  of  tiie  oxide  (Brandao).  The  solution 
of  ehloroua  add,  HOlO,,  thua  obtained,  haa  powerful 
bleaching  and  oxidixing  properties;  when  it  is  heated, 
dilorie  and  hydrodilorio  acids  are  formed  and  chlorine 
evolved.  By  neutralizing  the  solution  with  hydroxides  of 
the  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  metals  corresponding  chlorites 
are  obtained,  which  are  soluble;  and  from  these  the 
ioaolnble  chlorites  of  lead  and  silver  are  obbined  by 
double  decompodtion.  Ohlorites  are  decompoaed  by  the 
feeblest' adds,  even  by  carbonic  add. 

l^en  fused  potassium  chlorate  is  carefully  treated  with 
Qoocentrated  sulphuric  acid,  chbrine  dioxide  or  peroxide  is 
evolved ;  the  reaction  by  which  it  is  produced,  it  is  stated, 
ta  represented  by  the  following  equation — 

SB:aO,  +  2HJ504-2ClO,+H,0  +  KaO^  +  2KHS0^ 

FuiMaJnin       Salpnwlo       Chknine     w^f^     Pouielani         Pouaaimn 
«UanMw  add.  perozMe.     *'"*^*  perolilonUe.  hydroffea  aulphata. 

The  soHsalled  eucMorine  gas,  whidi  is  obtained  when  a 
mixture  of  a  chlorate  and  hydrotchlorio  add  is  gently 
heated,  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  chlorine  peroxide  with 
diorine.  Ohlorine  peroxide  is  gaseojis  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  it 
maj  be  condensed  to  a  red  liquid.  It  has  a  deep  greenish- 
jellow  colour,  and  peculiar  sweet  chlorous  odour ;  a  slight 
degree  of  heat  and  mere  contact  with  organic  matters  at 
ooee  determine  its  explodon.  Like  all  the  oxides  of 
-ddorine,  it  acts  rapidly  upon  mercury  and  most  metals. 
~         fysbal's  recent  experiments  there  appears  to  be  no 


doubt  that  chlorine  peroxide  is  correctly  represented  by 
the  formula  010,,  and  it  is,  therelore,  to  be  induded  with 
nitric  oxide  and  the  few  oCher  compounds  in  which  wa 
must  suppose  an  odd  number  of  affinities  are  free  (see  p^ 
473).  It  is  absorbed  by  alkaline  solntiens,  formiAg  &. 
mixture  of  a  chlorite  and  a  chlorate— 


OH,. 

Water. 


mixture  of  a  chlorite  and  a  chlorate— 
^    2aO,  +  2KH0  -  Kao,  +  KCIO,*  + 

Chlorine         Pouaaimn      Potaaaliim        Potaaalnm 
perozldei        bydroxlde.       ciilorlde.  chlorate. 

In  this  respect  especially  it  difl'ers  from  the  other  oxides 
of  chlorine. 

The  only  remaining  chlorine  compound  to  be  considered 
ii  perchloric  acid,  HCIO^.  It  \n&j  be  formed  from  chlorie- 
acid  by  oxidation,  but,  according  to  Boscoe,  the  best 
method  of  preparing  it  consists  in  boiling  down  a  solution 
of  chloric  add ;  lower  oxides  of  chlorine  escape,  and  » 
solution  of  perchldric  add  is  left  It  may  also  b«  oV 
tained  from  potassium  perchlorate,  formed  by  heating^ 
potasdum  chlorate,  by  distilling  it  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Aqueous  perchloric  acid  may  be  concentrated  by  boiling 
till  it  attains  a  temperature  of  203^  0.,  after  which  it  passes 
over  in  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid  which  approximate]'^ 
has  the  oompodtion  H0104  +  2H,0.  By  distilling  this 
hydrate  with  twice  its  volume  of  sulphuric  add,  nearly  ' 
pure  perchloric  acid  is  obtained. 

The  pure  add  is  a  colourless  very  soluble  liquid,  of 
spedfic  gravity  1*782  at  Ib"*!^  C  In  this  state  it  iff 
one  of  the  most  powerful  oxidinng  agents  known ;  a  single 
drop  brou^t  in  contact  with  charcoal,  wood,  or  almost 
any  organic  substance,  immediatdy  causes  an  eiplodve 
combustion,  which  in  violence  almost  equals  the  sud- 
den decompodtion  of  the^so^ialled  chloride  of  nitrogen. 
It  produces  frightful  bums  if  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  skin. 
It  undergoes  spontaneous  decompodtion  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  cannot  be  distilled  unchanged.  It  unitea 
veiy  energetically  with  water,  and  when  mixed  with  it  in. 
suitable  proportions  forms  the  hydrate  HOIO^  +  H.O ;  this 
is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  which  melts  at  50  0.,  and 
undergoes  decompodtion  when  heated  to  110^  0.,  splitting 
up  into  the  pure  acid  and  the  oily  hydrate  above  men- 
tioned. 

Aqueous  perchloric  add  has  a  sour  taste,  and  reddenr 
litmus  strongly,  but  does  not  bleach ;  it  dissolves  iron  and 
xinc  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  when  dilute  it  ia 
unaffected  by  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphurous  acid,, 
which  reduce  all  other  oxy-adds  of  chlorine.  Perchloric 
acid,  in  fact,  is  distinguished  from  all  other  oxidised  chlo- 
rine compounds  by  its  superior  stability,  oxygen  being 
withdrawn  from  it  with  eomparative  difficult. 

The  results  of  Thomson's  thermochemical  examination  of 
various  reactions  which  are  involved  in  the  formation  of 
some  of  the  oxidized  chlorine  compounds  are  exhibited  in 
the  following  table.  The  symbols  in  ^he  first  column  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  reaction,  and  the  numbers  in  the 
second  column  the  units  of  heat  developed  or  absorbed, — ^the 
reaction  being  supposed  to  take  place  between  the  substances 
of  which  the  symbols  are  separated  by  commas.     Thus,  ^x» 

^^°®  01,,  O     -18,040    Gaseous  oxide 

is  to  be  read  as  meaning  that,  in  the  formation  of  a  mole- 
cule (In  grammes)  of  gaseous  chlorine  oxide  from  chlorine 
and  oxygen,  18,040  units  of  heat  would  be  absorbed 
Similarly,  the  reaction  01,0,  Aq,  that  is  to  say,  the  absorp- 
tion of  gaseous  chlorine  oxide  by  water  is  attended  with 
the  development  of  9440  units  of  heat;  hence  the  reaction 
01, ,  O ,  Aq ,  or  the  formation  of  a  solution  of  hypochlor- 
ous  acid  (two  molecules)  from  chlorine,  oxygen,  and  water 
would  involve  the  absorption  of  8600  units  of  heat  For 
these,  as  in  all  Thomson's  experiments,  the  determinatMM 
were  made  at  about  18*  0. 
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BMMilOIL 

UattsofheMJ 

3 

i 

C1,.0 

C1.0.  Aa 

-18,040 
+  9,440 

-  8,600 

+  20,880 
+  9,980 

-20,480 

+  28,940 

+  18.760 

-1^040 

9,770 

+  95,843 
-15.380 

Gaseous  oxide. 
Abeorption    of  gas   by 
water. 
1  Formation    of    aquoou* 
i     acid. 
Ditto  from  CI,  0,H, and 

water. 
Ueatofnentralizfttion. 

Formation    of   aqueous 
acid    from    chlorine^ 
oxygen,  and  water. 
Ditto  from  olilorine,  oxy- 
gen,   hydrogen,    and 
water. 
Heat  of  nentralimtlon. 
Heat  of  dissolution. 
Oxidation  of  dvy  ECl. 
(  Formation  of  crystalline 
<     EClO,   from  its  ele-  , 
(     monts.                          1 
Oxidation    of    HH    in 

CL.O,  Aq 

q,0,H,Aq 

.aOHAq,EOHAq 

Cl,.0„Aq 

Cl,0„H.Aq 

aO,HAq.EOHAq 
aO.E,Aq 

ECl.Oj..:. 

K,a,o, 

HOAq.O, 

EClAq,0, 

-15870    lOxidation    of    Ea    In 

{  •  solution. 

In  this  table,  and  in  ail  similar  tables,  tlie  reaetions  are 
represented  epipirically,  and  the  figures  after  the  symbols 
merely  indicate  the  number  of  atoms  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  compound.  Thus,  the  reaction  ex- 
pressed as  CI, ,  O,  merely  refers  to  the  formation  of  a  mole- 
cule (in  grammes)  of  hypochlorous  achydride,  QsO,  from 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  and  the  Arrangement  of  the  symbols 
In  this  manner  is  not  intended  to  indicate  that  the  com- 
pound is  formed  from  a  mtdecuU  of  chlorine  and  an  atom 
of  oxygen.  The  symbol  Aq  is  intended  to  indicate  that 
an  fxeess  of  water  is  employed,  i,e.,  such  an  amount  that  no 
appreciable  develc^ment  of  heat  would  be  caused  by  the 
addition  of  a  further  quantity. 

When  bromine  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide^  sodium  hyoobromite,  NaOBr,  is  formed,  but  this 
is  much  less  stable  tkan*  the  corresponding  hypochlorite, 
and  is  readily  conrerted  into  bromate  and  bromide.  The 
bromates  and  bromio  acid  resemble  the  chlorates  and 
chloric  acid,  but  are  much  l^ss  stable ;  thai,  a  solution  of 
bromio  acid  is  decomposed  at  100*^  C,  giving  off  bromine 
and  oxygen,  and  all  reducing  agents  decompose  it  with 
facility.  The  inferior  stabUity  of  the  oxidised,  com- 
pounds of  bromine  as  compared  with  thore  of  chlorine 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  affinity  of  bromine  to  oxygen 
is  less  than  that  of  chlorine ;  this  is  entirely  confirmed  by 
ihermochemical  investigation,  Thomsen  having  obtained 
the  following  values  for  bromio  acid  : — > 


Br,,0.,Aq 

Br,0.,H.Aq 
nrHAq,0,, 


»  -48^520 
=  +12.420 


_    ..  « -15.960 

K0HAq,Bi0gHAq= +  18,760 


Formation  of  the  aqueous  acid  from 
bromine,  oxygen,  and  water. 

Formation  of  the  aqueous  acid  from 
its  elements. 

Oxidation  of  hydrobromic  acid. 


ny< 
Heat  of  neutralization. 

When  iodine  is  added  to  solutions  of  alkaline  hydroxides 
or  carbonates,  alkaline  hypoiodites  corresponding  to  the 
hjTpochlorites  are  perhaps  formed,  but  as  yet  have  not 
been  isolated.  By  dissolving  iodine  in  a  warm  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide  a  mixture  of  potassium  iodide  and 
iodate  is  produced — 

31,     +     6KH0      -      KIO,       +       SKI  +    SOHj. 

lodlac    Fotsadnm  hydroxide.    PotSMinm  Iodate.    roUnlum  Iodide.     Water. 

Iodine  is  converted  into  iodic  acid  by  heating  with  the 
strongest  nitric  acid,  and  by  the  action  of  many  other 
oxidising  agents ;  but  iodic  acid  is  usually  prepared  from 
barium  iodate;  which  is  decomposed  with  the  necessary 


quantity  of  sulpLurio  add.  Potasduia  iodate  is 
readily  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  into  water  in  whidi 
iodine  is  suspenckd  until  the  latter  is  dissolved,  then  adding 
a  d>rresponding  quantity  of  potassium  chlorate  and  warming; 
the  iodine  is  converted  into  monochloride,  which  enteA  into 
reaction  with  the  chlorate,  ^nd  chlorine  is  evolved — 

Kao,+ici-Kio,+a,. 

By  adding  a  solution  of  barium  hydroxide,  insoluble 
barium  iodate  is  precipitated,  from  which,  as  pointed  out, 
iodic  acid  may  be  prepared. 

Iodic  acid  separates  from  its  solution  on  spontaneous 
evaporation  in  ciTstals  of  the  compodtion  HIO, ;  when 
heated  to  120^  0.  these  crystals  lose  water,  and  appar- 
ently form  the  compound  Hl^Ofi  or  HIO,  + 1,0, ;  at  i^at 
170  G.  this  compound  Is  resdved  into  water  and  iodic 
anhydride,  Ifi^.  Iodic  anhydride  is  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance, which  readily  dissolves  in  water,  forming  iodic  acid ; 
when  heated  to  about  370**  G.  it  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and 
iodine.'  Iodic  acid  is  a  powerful  oxididng  agent,  being 
easily  decomposed  by  deoxidizing  t^gokU ;  hy£iodie  add 
reduces  it  to  iodine  and  water — 

HIO,  +  0HI-3I,  +  3H,O. 

The  chlorates  and  broma^  are  mosl^  isily  soluble^ 
and  the  corresponding  salts  are  iBomor\»iumB ;  but  the 
iodates  are  mostly  difficultly  soluble,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  |>arium  iodate,  are  not  isomorphous  with  the  cor- 
responding chlorates  jmd  bromates.  Moreover,  chlorto 
and  bromic  adds  furnish  but  one  dass  of  salts,  ol  which 
potassium  chlorate,  ECIO^  is  typical ;  but  iodic  add,  in 
addition  to  the  normal  iodates,  such  as  potassium  iodate, 
KIO, ,  forms  acid  salts.  These  differences  appear  to  in- 
dicate that  iodic  acid  differs  in  qpnstitution  from  the  other 
acids,  and  Thomsen  has  pointed  out  that  it  Is  probably 
a  dibasic  acid  of  the  formula  HXO^,  since  it  is  readil^ 
converted  into  water  and  the  anhydride  1,0^  .a  propertj 
which  is  characteristic  of  dibado  but  not  of  moaonde 
acids;  and  since  it  furnishes  add  salts,  which  u  dso 
characteristic  of  polybado  but  not  of  monobasie  adds, 
and  is  isomorphous  with  succinic  acid,  which  is  dibadc 
Normal  potasdum  iodate  would  therefore  have  the  formuls 
K J^O^,  and  the  so-called  diiodate  is  probably  the  add 
salt  KHI^Q,. 

This  view  of  the  constitution  of  iodic  add  is  rendered 
the  more  probable  by  the  behaviour  of  periodic  add,  the 
disodium  salt  of  which  separates  as  a  crystalline  powder 
on  passing  chlorine'  into  a  solution  of  sodium  iodite  and 
sodium  hydroxide ;  the  reaction  is  empirically  repreaented 
by  the  equation —  ' 

NalO,  +  3NaOH  +  a,  -  Na,IH,Oe  +  SNaO . 

8od\iim  lodste.  Dtoodlom  poilodate. 

To  prepare  the  acid  from  this  sal^  it  is  dissolved  in  nitrio 
add,  and  silver  nitrate  added ;  the  precipitate  of  disilver 
periodate  is  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  nitrio  add,  and  the 
solution  concentrated  st  a  moderate  heat  until  a  salt  of  the 
composition  AglO^  crystallizes  out  By  treating  this  «dt 
with  cold  water  it  is  decomposed,  disilver  per^date  and 
periodic  add  being  produced  : — 

2  AglO^  +  4OH5  -  AgjjIHjOe + H,IO« ; 
to  obtain  the  latter  the  solution  is  evaporated. 

Periodic  add  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution  io 
colourless  crystals  of  the  compodtion  HjIO^t,  which  are 
not  altered  at  100*'  C.,  but  melt  at  130''  G.,  and  when 
heated  to  a  higher,  temperature  give  off  water  and  oxygen, 
leaving  iodic  anhydride. 

Periodic  acid  furnishes  a  complex  but  extrcmdy  in* 
teresting  series  of  salts.  Thus,  it  fonus  two  potassluoi 
salts,  one  of  which  has  the  compodtion  KIO4,  and  is  ob- 
tained on  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  potasdum 
iodate  and  potassium  hydroxide ;  the  second  is  repreeented 
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bj  ib$  f onnnla  S^flfOr ,  and  is  obtained  on  dissolving  the 
foraer  in  potassium  bjdrozide  solution.  The  latter 
a^BtaOifes  with  9  mdeculea  of  water,  which,  however,  it 
loses  when  exposed  over  sulphuric  acid.  Corresponding 
iodinin  salts  exist  That  which  has  the  composition 
HsIOf  ciTstallizeB  either  in  the  anhydrous  state,  or  with  3 
ffldecttles  of  water,  which  it  readily  loses  in  dry  air ;  the 
second  salt,  the  formation  of  which  was  above  described, 
Mparates  in  ciystals  of  th/i  composition  Ka^IiO^  +  2H2O , 
snd  is  only  rendered  anhydrous  by*  heating  to  220^  C. 
Three  silver  salta  are  known,  represented  by  the  formul» 
AglO^,  Ag^IjO^  +  SHjO,  and  Ag.10.;  the  second  of 
tkeie  losee  2  molecules  of  water  at  lOO'  C.,  but  the  third 
only  at  200"*  C  The  barium  salt  B^lfig  separates  in  the 
tnhydrous  state  from  strongly  acid  solutions,  but  when 
pr^ared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  acid  with  barium 
hydroxide,  or  of  an  alkali  .salt  with  a  barium  salt^  it  con- 
tuDs  6  or  7  molecules  of  water,  which  are  only  completely 
removed  by  heating  to  300^  C.  It  also  furnishes  a  1^  salt 
of  the  composition  V\lfiy^  +  2Bfi,  and  amongst  other 
magnesium  salts  one  of  the  composition  "Mf^lfin ,  which 
oyitallizes  with  6  and  with  9  molecules  of  water. 

The  question  now  arises — ^What  is  the  nature  of  the 
rdttion  between  these  various  salts  t  By  the  chemical 
method  alone  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
dedde,  but  from  Thomson's  thermochemical-  investigation 
of  the  add  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  answer  we 
flhodd  make  to  this  question.  When  successive  molecules 
of  potassium  hydroxide  are  added  to  a  solution  of  1 
mdbcule  of  the  acid  BJLO^  the  amounts  of  heat  evolved 
ire  as  f oUows  : — 

On  the  addition  of  the  Ist  molecule,     5,150  heat-units. 
2d        „         21,440        „ 
3d        „  3,150 

„  4th  and  5th  „  2,300        „ 

The  first  and  second  molecules,  therefore,  together  cause  the 
development  of  26,590  units  of  heat,  or  of  13,295  units  per 
Boleeule.  But  we  have  seen  (p.  486)  that  on  neutralizing 
tkige  number  of  adds,  between  18,750  and  13,150  units 
of  heU  are  developed  per  molecule  of  hydroxide  added  ; 
tod  as  the  addition  of  further  quantities  of  the  hydroxide 
fiaits  a  comparatiYely  slight  development  of  heat  there  is 
fitUe  doubt  from  these  results  that  the  molecule  H5IO0  is 
dibeaie.  But  on  account  of  the  existence  of  salts,  such  as 
Kfl^Og ,  it  appean  desirable  to  double  this  formula,  and 
to  i^»reaent  thd  molecule  of  periodic  acid  by  the  formula 
H|.I,Oj«H^.  Several  of  the  salts  above  alluded  to  may 
be  regarded  as  derived  from  this  molecule  by  the  partial  or 
total  displacement  of  the  hydrogen  b^  *netals ;  and  we  may 
term  those  which  are  formed  by  displacing  4  of  the  10 
ttoms  fd  hydrogen  normal  salts,  while  those  in  which  2,  4, 
tff  6  of  the  remaining  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  displaced 
msy  be  called  haste  salts.     Thus  wo  have — 

Na,M,0„He;Ag^MA2Ho 

Ph^MjO^.Pb";  ^e/Xo^^g^'i  AfT/.IA»Ag,  . 
That  the  tendency  to  form  basic  salts  is  slight  in  the  cam 
of  the  highly  positive  elements  is  also  shown  by  the  small 
moont  of  heat  developed  on  the  addition  of  the  third, 
foQith,  and  fifth  mdecules  of  potassium  hydroxida 

The  anhydrous  salts  such  as  KJgOu  are  to  be  regarded 
u  derived  from  a  distinct  acid  formed  from  the  molecule 
^4*^iA  ^  ^®  withdrawal  of  the  elemento  of  3 
mdacateiol  water.  The  salts,  such  as  KIO4,  which  on 
acooont  of  its  isomorphism  with  potassium  permanganate, 
K,Mn,Og,  ia  more  probably  represented  by  the  formula 
X^g,  are,  it  may  be  supposed,  also  derived  from  a 
iotoet  acid,  formed  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  with- 


drawal of  the  elements  of  a  fourth  moieculu  of  water; 
these  salts  have  the  same  empirical  composition  as  the  per- 
chlorates,  and  as  potassium  perchlorate  is  isomorphoua 
with  the  compound  K^fi^ ,  it  is  probable  that  it  corre- 
sponds with  it  in  composition,  and  that  perchloric  acid 
therefore  is  repreeented.  by  the  formula  "3.201^0%  •  ^  ^^ 
conclusion  be  correct,  and  chloric  acid  be  correctly  repre* 
evented  by  the  formula  HCIO, ,  we  have  an  explanation  of 
the  great  difference  which  is  observed  in  the  properties  of 
these  two  acids.  Perchloric  acid,  we  have  seen,  has  a 
great  tendency  to  combine  with  water,  and  its  hydrates 
may  be  regarded  as  distinct  acids,  the  liquid  hydrate  bea^ 
ing  the  same  relation  to  the  add  H^CLOg  that  crystallized 
periodic  acid  bears  to  the  hypothetical  add  H^IjO. ,  from 
which  salts  such  as  KJijO^  are  derived.  Basic  per> 
chlorates  oorresponding  to  the  basic  periodates  are  not 
known,  but  a  cuprammonium  salt  and  a  lead  salt  have 
been  obtained  which  apparently  are  derived  from  the 
crystalline  hydrate  of  perchloric  acid,  the  latter  having  tha 
composition  Fb^Cl^Og  +  TbH-O,  or  Pb^ajOioH-Pb" . 

It  will  have  been  noticed  tliat  the  amount  of  neat  dev^ 
loped  on  the  addition  of  the  first  molecule  of  potassram 
hydroxide  to  the  solution  of  periodic  acid  regarded  as 
H^IOf  is  much  less  than  is  usually  observed  with  other 
aads,  and  the  amount  developed  on  the  addition  of  the 
second  molecule  much  greater ;  the  two  molecules  together^ 
however,  produce  an  effect  comparable  with  that  observed  ini 
the  case  of  other  adds.  But  tiia  salt  produced  on  passing: 
chlorine  into  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  has  th» 
composition  K^I^O^,  so  that  the  first  action  of  potassiuia 
hydroxide  on  a  solution  of  the  add  H4 .  IjOjsH^  apparently' 
does  not  merely  consist  in  the  direct  displacement  of 
hydrogen  in  this  acid  by  potassium ;  the  elements  of  four 
mtlecules  of  water  are  also  withdrawn,  and  since  this 
lat^^r  operation  involves  the  absorption  of  heat,  the  amount 
of  heat  finaUy  developed  in  the  reaction  is  but  small.  On 
the  addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  hydroxide,  however, 
change  in  the  reverse  order  is  effected,  and  hence  the 
normal  amount  of  heat  is  developed  by  the  combined  action^ 
of  the  two  molecules  of  hydnmda  It  is  interesting  also^ 
to  observe  that  more  heat  is  developed  on  adding  the  third 
than  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  molecules  of  hydroxide  together, 
and  to  contrast  this  with  the  circumstance  that  the  silvei 
salt  Ag^IjOjijHQ  loses  the  elements  of  two  molocalea  oi 
water  at  100^  C,  but  the  elements  of  a  third  only  at  200*  C 
Apparently  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  potassium 
hydroxide  to  enter  into  reaction  with  the  acid  after  the 
production  of  the  normal  salt  KJfi^^ ;  but  salts  con- 
taining  a  relatively  larger  proportion  of  potassium  evidently 
cannot  exist  except  in  solution,  and  even  then  only  to  a 
limited  extent 

We  are  now  in  a  position  also  to  explain  the  formation 
of  sodium  periodate  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a  solution 
of  sodium  iodate  and  sodium  hydroxide.  We  have  learnt 
that  the  action  of  ohlorine  on  the  latter  is  to  produce 
sodium  hypochlorite,  and  that  this  is  a  powerful  oxididng 
agent— 

NaOH + ca,  -  NaOa + Ha , 

and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  iodate  ia 
at  first  oxidized  by  it,  and  converted  into  the  salt  Na^Oe} 
thus — 

NaJjO^ + 2NaOa  -  NajIjO,  +  2Naa. 

In  presence  of  sodium  hydrate  and  water,  however,  thig 
salt  is  at  once  converted  into  the  normal  periodate— 

Na^Oe + 2NaOH  +  2H.0  -  Na J^O,  J^ . 

The  following  are  the  results  of  Thomsen's  thermocheiQi* 
col  examination  of  iodic  icmd  periodic  acids : — 
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I..0,  

I„(^,Aq 

I«0„Aq 

I,0„H 

I,0,,H,Aq 

IO,H,Aq 

I,0„H,0 

IHAq,0,. 

UOHAq.K^HAq.. 
fI.O.,H, 

IOeH„Aq 

T,Oe.H„Aq 

I,04,H,Aq , 

lUAq^O^.. 


I,,Or,Aq 

IOeH^q,KOHAq 
I0cHeAq,2K0HAq 


Uotti  of  haat 


44,860 

4«,070 

-  1,790 

57,880 
65,710 

-  2,170 

+     2,540 

42,540 

18,810 

185,780 

-  1,880 
184,400 

47,680 
84,510 


27,000 

5,160 
26,590 


Brauuta 


Fonnation  of  the  anhy' 
dxide  from   ita  ele- 
ments. 
Do.  in  equeoos  eolation. 
Heet  ordieaolntion  of 

the  anhydride. 
Fonnation  of  the  add 

ftom  its  elements. 
Do.  in  aqneons  eolation. 
}  Heat  of^  dissolution  of 
I     the  add. 
Combination'Of  the  an- 
hydride with  water. 
Chdoation  of  dissolred 

hydriodio  add. 
Heat  of  neatralization. 
I  Formation   from    the 
{     elements. 
Heat  of  dissolution. 
I  Formation  in  aqueous 
'     solution. 
Ditto. 

I  Oxidation  of  dissolyed 
hydriodio  acid. 
Formation    from   tike 
elements  in  aqueous 
;     solution. 

Heat  of  neuttalisation. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  amountB  of  heat  developed 
in  the  formation  of  these  two  adds  in  aqueona  solution 
from  their  elements  are  very  simply  related ;  thns — 

(L ,  Of ,  H, ,  Aq)  - 111,420  heat-onito  or  3  x  37,140 
(1 , 0, ,  H„  Aq)  - 184,400         „        „  6  x  36,880 

Again,  both  adds  are  easily  decomposed  by  hydriodio 
add,  yielding  water  and  iodine,  and  a  similar  simple  rela- 
tion obtains  between  the  amounts  of  heat  developed  in 
the  two  reactions — 

(LO.HJLq,  lOHIAq)- 167,040  heat-units,  or  5  x  33,408 
(IOeH5Aq,7raAq)    -133,770       „  „  4x33,442 

The  analogous  decomposition  of  chloric  acid  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  would  involTe  the  absorption  of  30,920  units 
of  heat,  whilst  that  of  bromic  add  by  hydrobromic  add 
would  be  attended  with  the  development  of  101,520  units 
of  heat;  the  difference  between  these  numbers,  132,440,  is 
almost  equal  to  the  amount  evolved  in  the  decomposition 
of  periodic  add,  and  on  comparing  the  several  reactions  it 
wUl  be  evident  that  the  differences  between  the  amounts 
of  heat  evolved  are  approximately  simple  multiples  of  a 
common  constant;  thus — 


Chloiio  add 
Bromio    „ 
Iodic       „ 
Periodic  „ 


80,920  ) 
101,620  ] 
167,040 
188,770 


DifftrmoM 

182,440 

66,620 
88,270 


The  differences  are  thus  to  each  other  as  4:2:1.  The- 
meaning  of  Uus  remarkable  relation  is  at  present  unknown. 
Without  further  description,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
whilst  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  and  their  compounds 
exhibit  very  condderable  general  resemblance,  yet  there 
are  many  most  important  differences  between  them ;  and 
also  that  chlorine  Ib  much  more  closely  related  to  bromine 
than  is  the  latter  to  iodine. 

SuLPHUB — Selbnixtm — Tellueiitm. 

Sulphur,    Symbol,  8  ;  Atomic  Wt.,     Sl'Ob. 
SBlenium,        „        Se ;         „  79. 

TtUwium,      „        Te;        „  128. 

13ieid  three  elements  are  usually  classed  to^tner,  since 
of  their  compounds  with  other  eleoimts  are  of  the 


same  type.  In  some  respects  they  resemble  each  et^er 
dosdy,  but  in  others  they  differ  vdry  widely, — sdenium 
being  much  more  dosely  related  to  sulphur  on  the  one 
hand  than  to  tellurium  on  the  other. 

Sulphur  occurs  native  in  most  volcanic  districts ;  it  k 
also  found  abundantly  in  combination  with  metals,  saek 
as  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  anc,  and  it  is  widely  distributed 
in  the  form  of  sulphatea  of  barium,  caldum,  magnesiom, 
tmd  strontium ;  it  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  ammaland 
vegetable  tissues. 

Selenium  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  is  always  met  witii 
in  combination  with  other  elements ;  it  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated in  minute  proportions  with  sulphur  in  its  area. 
Tellurium  is  also  a  rare  element ;  it  is  occasionally  found 
native,  but  generally  in  combination  with  various  metals, 
such  as  bismuth,  copper,  lead,  gold,  or  silver,  and  it  is 
usually  accompanied  by  selenium.' 

Sulphur  is  a  very  brittle  solid  of  a  lemon-yellow  eoloor, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  tasteless.  It  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  a  non-conductor  of  electridty.  Ita 
specific  gravity  in  the  native  crystalline  state  is  2-05. 
Sulphur  melts  at  1 15*"  C,  and  at  120**  C.  is  converted  into 
a  perfectly  limpid  pale  yellow  liquid ;  but  as  it  ib  ^gradn- 
ally  heated  it  becomes  darker  and  more  visdd  until,  at 
200^-240''  C,  it  is  so  thick  that  the  vessel  in  which  it  is 
contained  may  be  inverted  without  any  outflow  taking 
place.  At  250''-300*'  C.  it  again  liquefies,  but  does  not 
become  so  fluid  as  when  first  melted,  and  at  440**  C  it 
boik,  yielding  an  orange-coloured  vapour. 

The  density  of  sulphur  vapour  at  lOOO""  C  is  32  timet 
as  great  as  that  of  hydrogen  at  the  same  temperature;  so  that 
as  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur  is  32,  the  molecules  of 
sulphur  at  this  temperature  are  diatomic ;  but  at  about 
500^  0.  its  density  is  three  times  as  great,'  so  that  at  this 
teinperatnre  its  molecules  must  be  regarded  as  hex»> 
tomic. 

Selem'um  is  a  deep  brown-coloured  brittle  solid,  of  the 
specific  gravity  4*5  in  the  crystalline  state;  like. sulphur, 
it  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  boils  at  a  temperature  below 
a  red  heat,  and  gives  off  a  deep  yellow  vapour,  the  density 
of  which  at  about  1400**  C.  is  such  as  to  show  that  it  coo- 
sisfe  of  diatomic  molecules,  but  at  lower  temperatures^ 
like  sulphur,  its  molecule  is  more  complex^ 

Tellurium  is  much  like  a  metal  in  appearance,  reeemb- 
iing  bismuth  in  colour ;  it  is  very  brittle ;  its  specific  m- 
vity  is  6'1  to  6 '33,  and  it  conducts  heat  and  electrioity, 
though  not  very  readily.  Tt  melts  at  about  500^  C,  and 
at  a  high  temperature  is  converted  into  a  yellow  vapooi^ 
the  density  of  which  at.  1440^*  C.  is  such  as  to  show  that 
the  molecule  of  tellurium  at  this  temperature  is  diatumlc 
No  tendency  has  hitherto  been  observed  on  the  part 
of  tellurium  to  form  a  more  complex  molecule  in  the 
manner  characteristic  of  selenium  and  sulphur;  and  it  is 
noteworthy  also  that,  whereas  the  density  of  sulphur 
vapour  at  temperatures  not  far  removed  ^m  its  boiling 
point  is  three  times  as  great  as  at  much  higher  temperatures, 
the  density  of  selenium  vapour  under  similar  circum- 
stances is  only  about  one  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  at 
about  1400**  C. 

Sulphur  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  alio- 
tropic  forms  in  which  it  can  exist  Thus,  native  sulphur  ia 
found  crystallized  in  rhombic  octahedra  of  the  spedfio  gra- 
vity 2  05.  This  variety  mdts  at  11 4** '5  C  ;  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  the  sulphide  of  chlorine,  S^d^ 
benzene,  turpentine,  <bc.,  and  sulphur  is  usually  depomted 
ia  this  form  on  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  solution  in 
carbon  disulphide;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  stable  form  into 
which  all  other  allotropea  tend  to  change.  When,  hoir- 
ever,  mdted  sulphur  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly  it  ofystat 
lizes  in  transparent,  vellnwiah-Krown,  monoolinie  pnama.  of 
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lower  specific  gravity,  ynz.,  1*98,  bpt  of  higher  meltiog 
point  (120*"  C.)  ;  in  the  oouise  of  a  few  days,  although  the 
crystals  maintftin  their  priamatio  form,  they  become  opaque^ 
sad,  on  examination,  are  found  to  be  converted  into  aggre- 
gationa  of  minute  octahedrons.  This  change  of  prismatic 
into  octahedral  sulphur  is  attended  with  the  development 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  which  is  especially  notice- 
able when  the  oonversion  is  caused  to  take  place  rapidly  by 
scratching  the  crystals.  The  transformation  of  the  octahe- 
dral Tadety  into  the  priamatio  takes  place  at  about  the  melt- 
ing point  of  the  former,  a  transparent  crystal  of  octahedral 
fulphnr  being  converted  into  an  opaque  mass  of  prismatic 
CTTBtalB  when  heated  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  of 
106*-115**  C. ;  also,  when  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphur  in 
hot  turpentine  is  allowed  to  cool,  crystals  of  prismatic  sul- 
phur are  at  first  deposited,  but  after  a  time,  when  the 
uqnid  has  become  comparatively  cool,  the  crystab  which 
separate  are  octahedral 

Prismatic  sulphur  is  soluble  m  carbon  disulphide  and 
other  menatrua  which  dissolve  the  octahedral  modification ; 
another  modification,  which  is  also  soluble,  but  destitute  of 
Cfystalline  form,  is  obtained  on  addition  of  acids  to  solu- 
tiona  of  alkaline  polysulphides — 

K^5    -I-    2HC1  -   48    +  H^   +    2Ka. 

PotMdvm        Hydrogea     g-h^w^.       Hydromn       PotaMtmn 
pentarolphldeb      chloTida.      aupo«r.      mjphi^e,        ohlorid*. 

It  has  a  greenish-white  colour,  and  constitutes  ordinary 
milk  of  sulphur ;  by  keeping,  it  becomes  gradually  con- 
verted iiito  octahedral  sulphur.  Sublimed  sulphur,  or 
flowers  of  sulphur,  is  probably  closely  allied  to  this  form, 
bat  always  contains  a  small  proportion  of  insoluble  sul- 
phur. 

When  sulphur  is  heated  to  260^-300*"  C.  and  then 
poured-in  a  thin  stream  into  cold  water,  it  is  converted  into 
the  so-called  plastic  modification,  and  is  obtained  as  a  soft 
yeUowish-brown  semitransparent  mass,  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  into  fine  elastic  threads.  In  this  state  sulphur 
has  the  specific  gravity  1*95,  and  is  insokible  in  oarlxm 
disulphide ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  however,  it  again 
becomes  brittle  and  almost  entirely  reconverted  into  the 
octahedral  modification,  the  change  being  accompanied  by 
the  development  of  heat. 

When  the  chloride  of  sulphur,  8fi\^  is  deeompoeed  by 
water,  it  furnishes  sulphur,  hydrochloric  acic^  and  thio- 
snlphurio  add:  the  sulphur  thus  obtained  is  amorphous 
and  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  but  is  converted  into 
octahedral  sulphur  by  fusion,  or  bv  exposure  for  some  time 
to  a  temperature  of  100**  C  Thiosulphuric  acid  .also  gra- 
dually decomposes  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid,  and 
if  a  solution  of  a  thiosulphate  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
dilorioacid — 

NaAO,  +    2Ha  -  8    -I-    H^Ol  +   2Naa 


tiie  sulphur  which  sepcurates  is  soluble  in  carbon  disul- 
I^iide,  but  is  obtained  on  evaporation  of  the  solution  in 
an  amorphous  condition,  and  cannot  then  be  again  dis- 
solved in  carbon  disulphide;  it  is  stated,  however,  that  if 
the  hyposxilphite  is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
the  Milphur  which  separates  is  insoluble  m  carbon  di- 
anlphide.  When  a  solution  of  ordinary  sulphur  in  carbon 
disulphide  is  exposed  to  sunlight,  an  amorphous  insoluble 
inodification  separates ;  the  reconversion  of  this  modifica- 
tion into  octahedral  sulphur  is  attended  with  the  absorp- 
tion of  heat.       ^ 

Several  minor  modifications  of  sulphur  have  been  de- 
■cnbed,  but  it  ia  not  known  whether  the  differences  which 
tbey  exhibit  are  inherent,  or  whether,  as  is  not  improbable, 
"fly  are  due  to  the  presence  of  impurity. 

^Ihere  appears  to  be  a  relation  between  the  modification 
")nned  in  a  reaction  and  the  compound  or  compounds  from 


which  it  is  obtained,  since,  generally,  the  sulphur  separated 
from  oompounda  in  which  it  is  associated  with  podtivo 
dements  is  soluble,  whilst  that  separated  from  compounds 
in  which  it  is  associated  with  negative  dements  is  insoluble 
in  carbon  disulphide ;  but  the  conditions  under  which  the 
sulphur  is  separated  doubtless  exerdae  an  important  in- 
fluence. 

At  present  we  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  various  allotropea  ara  related  to  each  other ;  it 
has  been  suggested,  however,  that  the  differences  between 
them  ai«  at  least  in  some  cases  due  to  differences  in  mole- 
cular composition. 

Several  allotropio  modifications  of  sdenium  are  also 
known,  but  a  tendency  to  form  Allotropes  has  not  been 
observed  in  the  case  of  tdlurium. 

Three  prindpel  modifications  of  selenium,  corresponding 
to  the  three  principal  modifications  of  sulphur,  may  be 
distinguished,  viz.,  (1),  block  ciystaUine  selenium,  of  specific 
gravity  about  4 '80,  which  may  be  placed  by  the  dde  of 
tiie  octahedral  varie^  of  sulphur,  being  the  form  in  which 
selenium  separates  when  solutions  of  metallic  sdenidea 
are  exposed  to  the  air,  and  since  all  other  modifications 
are  converted  into  it  when  heated  to  about  150*  C. ;  (2),  red 
crystalline  sdenium,  of  specific  gravity  4*46  to  4*51,  whidi 
probably  corresponds  to  monoclinic  sulphur,  as  it  has  the 
same  crystalline  form,  and  may  be  obtained  by  rapidly 
cooling  mdted  sdenium ;  and  (3),  red  amorphous  sdeninm, 
of  specific  gravity  about  4*3.  Iliis  last  corresponds  to  the 
amorphous  allotrope  of  sulphur,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
sulphur,  it  occun  in  two  modifications,  the  one  soluble  and 
the  other  r*  soluble  in  carbon  disulpfaide.  Black  crystal 
line  sdenium,  unlike  octahedral  sulphur,  however,  is  in* 
soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  but  the  red  crystalline  allo- 
trope is  soluble,  although  to  a  much  less  extent  than 
sulphur.  The  conversion  of  these  modifications  of  sdenium 
into  each  other  is  attended  with  development  or  absorption 
of  heat,  just  as  in  the  case  of  sulphur,  and  the  mdting 
points  of  the  several  modifications  are  different  Thus,  S. 
amorphous  sdenium,  which  mdts  a  few  degrees  above 
100*  C,  be  heated  to  about  96*  C,  it  quickly  becomes  crys- 
talline, the  change  being  attended  with  condderable  rise 
of  temperature,  and  the  melting  point  rises  to  217*^  C. 
The  dectrical  conductivity  of  selenium  is  found  to  vary  in 
a  remarkable  maimer  with  the  temperature,  and  is  also  in- 
fluenced by  lig^t  Amorphous  sdenium  is  a  non-conductot 
up  to  80*  C,  but  from  this  temperature  up  to  210*  C.  its 
conductivity  gradudly  increases,  after  which  it  again 
diminishes.  Selenium  which  has  been  kept  for  several 
hours  at  210*  C.  and  then  gradually  cooled  is  espedaUj 
sendttve  to  the  influence  of  light,  its  conductivity  increas- 
ing with  the  intendty  of  the  light 

Sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium  form  gaseous  com* 
poundrwith  hydrogen,  analogous  in  composition  to  water:— 

H^  Hydrogen  tolphide. 

H^  Hydrogen  eelenide. 

H,Te  Hydrogen  tellmide. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  may  be  produced  directly  from  its 
dements  by  passing  hydrc^;en  gad  into  boiling  svdphur,  but 
it  is  always  prepared  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  add  on  a  metallic  sulphide,  that  of 
iron  being  commonly  employed — 

FeS       -f       2Ha        -        Hj8       -f      Fea,. 

PWroiu  tolphlda.     Sjdn«en  ehlorlda.     H7drot«i  loliAiMe.     FemwaehtoUii. 

The  compounds  of  selenium  and  tellurium  with  hydrogen 
are  obtained  in  a  similar  maimer  from  metaUio  adenides 
and  tdlurides.  Hydrogen  and  sdenium  also  directly  enter 
iuto  reaction ;  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  sdenide  formed 
is  ^parently  a  function  of  the  temperature ;  it  increases 
from  250**  to  260*"  C,  and  decreiu^  regularly  from  the 
latta*  point  to  700**  a 
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Hydrogen  Bulphide,  hyclrosnlpliurio  add,  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  is  transparent  and  oolourlees ;  it  possesses  a 
most  offensive  odour,  and  cannot  be  breathed  with  im- 
punity, frequently  giving  rise  to  nausea  and  vertigo  even 
when  much  diluted.  It  may  be  condensed  by  powerful 
pressure  to  an  extremely  mobile  liquid,  which  solidifies 
when  cooled  in  a  bath  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  ether  to  a 
white  transparent  mass,  which  melts  at  -  85^  C.  Hydrogen 
sulphide  is  readily  inflammable,  burning  in  air  with  a  blue 
flamo,  and  forming  water  and  sulphur  ^xide^ 


2SHj>     +     30,     -     2S.0, 

Hydrogea  stuphldo.     Oxygen.     Snlphnr  dlozlda.     W«t«r. 


+   2Up. 


Most  metals  when  heated  in  the  gas  decompose  it,  a 
metallic  sulphide  being  produced,  and  hydrogen  liberated. 
Hydrogen  sulphide  dissolves  in  water,  a  saturated  solution 
containing  about  three  times  its  volume  of  the  gas ;  the 
solution  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  gas,  and  a  slight 
acid  reaction.  It  is  gradually  decomposed  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  oulphnr  being  deposited — 

2SH,+Oj-2S  +  20Hj. 
It  is  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner  by  nearly  all  oxidiz- 
ing agents,  and  by  the  action  of  chlorime,  bromine,  and 
iodine— 

SHj+Cl,-2Ha+S. 
Iodine,  however,  cannot  decompose  the  gas  at  ordinary 
temperatures  except  in  presence  of  water.  This  is  because 
the  reaction  requires  an  absorption  of  heat  Thus,  in  the 
production  of  a  moleenle  of  hydrogen  sulphide  from  hydro- 
gen and  sulphur  in  the  state  in  which  it  separates  when 
hydrogen  sdphide  is  decomposed  by  iodine,  4500  units  of 
heat  are  developed ;  but  in  the  production  of  a  molecule  of 
hydriodio  acid  from  its  elezflents,  6000  units  of  heat  are 
absorbed,  so  that  the  reactbn  indicated  by  the  equation 
H,S  +  I|"2HI  +  S  would  involve  the  absQir^ian  of 
4500  +  2  X  6000  -« 1 6,500  units  of  heat  That  it  caces  place 
in  presence  of  water  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  h^driodic  acid  produced  is  attended  with  the  develop- 
ment of  2  X 19200  »  38j400  units  of  heat ;  hence,  when  the 
reaction  is  effected  in  a  dilute  solution,  heat  is  developed 
to  the  extent  of  38,400-16,500-21,900  units  of  heat 
But  it  is  found  that  the  reaction  takes  place  the  less  readily 
as  the  concentration  of  the  solution  increases,  and  that  it 
ceases  when  the  solution  has  attained  a  specific  gravity  of 
1*56  at  ordinary  temperatures;  in  more  concentrated  solu- 
tions sulphur  even  dissolves  with  production  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  liberation  of  iodine.  A  simple  explanation 
of  this  apparently  anomalous  result,  however,  is  afforded 
by  the  observation  that  the  heat  developed  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  equal  quantities  of  hydriodic  acid  is  less  as  the 
quantity  of  acid  already  dissolve^  in  the  water  is  greater. 
The  amount  of  heat  developed,  therefore,  diminishing  as 
the  quantity  of  hydriodic  formed  by  the  reaction  in  the 
liquid  increases,  at  a  certain  point  becomes  equal  to  that 
absorbed  in  the  decomposition  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  by 
the  iodine,  and  the  reaction  ceases  since  it  can  no  longer  be 
attended  with  a  development  of  heat 

This  behaviour  of  iodine  with  hydrogen  sulphide  alone, 
or  in  presence  of  water,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  fact  that  reactions  involving  the  expenditure 
of  energy  cannot  take  place  directly,  and  are  only  possible 
when  the  conditions  are  such  that  one  or  more  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  reactions  enter  into  secondary  reactions,  so  as 
to  cause  the  development  of  more  heat  than  is  absorbed  in 
•he  primary  reaction. 

The  hydrogen  in  hydrogen  sulphide  may  be  displaced  by 
metals, — ^the  compounds  formed  by  displacing  one-half  the 
hydrogen  being  termed  sulphydrates  or  hydrosulphides, 
whist  those  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  ii  dis- 
placed are  termed  sulphides.     These  two  classes  of  com- 


pounds correspond  to  the  metallic  hydroxides  and  the 
metallic  oxides  respectively,  and  in  many  respects  doselj 
resemble  them }  the  sulphur  compounds,  however,  are,  witb 
few  exceptions,  far  less  atable  than  the  corresponding 
oxygen  compounds. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  enters  directly  into  reaction  with  the 
metalb'c  hydroxides,  exchanging  its  hydrogen  for  the  metal ; 
for  example— 

NaOH     -I-     H,S     -     NaSH     -I-     HOH. 

Sodium  HydragMi  Sodium         *  ip>*«» 

hydroxide.  nUphldo.         hydroMlphide.  ^^""* 

It  therefore'  exhibits  the  behaviour  of  an  acid.  From 
Thomsen's  experiments  it  appears  that  7740  units  of  heat  are 
developed  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  one  molecule  d 
sodium  hydroxide  to  a  solution  of  one  molecule  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  that  the  further  addition  of  the  hydroxide 
is  without  effect  Hydrogen  sulphide  is  thus  proved  to  be 
a  tnont^Hme  acid,  and  this  resdt  also  diows  that  when 
soluble  sulphides,  such  os  sodium  sulphide,  are  dissolved 
in  water,  double  decomposition  occurs,  thus :  Na^S  +  OH^ 
■"  NaSH  +  NaOH,  just  as  when  sodium  oxide,  for  example, 
is  added  to  water :  Na^O  +  OH,  «  2NaOH.  It  is  uncertoin, 
however,  whether  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphides  by 
water  in  this  manner  is  complete,  or  whether  it  is  onljr 
partial,  and  the  more  complete  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
water  present 

The  highly  positive  <metal8  lithium,  sodium,  potassium, 
calcium,  strontium,  barium,  and.  magnesium  form  soluble 
sulphides  and  hydrosulphides,  but  most  of  the  sulphides 
of  other  metals  ar«»  insoluble.  The  nature  of  many  of  the 
compounds  ^  ttecipitated  from  metallic  solutions  by  hydro- 
gen sulphiae  or  an  alkaline  hydrosulphide  is  not  well 
established ;  but  in  many  cases  apparently  they  are  inter- 
mediate in  composition  between  the  hydroxides  and  hydro- 
sidpbides ;  the  precipitate  formed  on  the  addition  <^  an 
alkaline  hydrosulphide  to  a  solution  of  a  zinc  salt,  for 
example,  is  probably  a  compound  of  this  kind,  and  may  be 
represented  by  the  formula  H0.Zn.8H, — zinc  hydroxide 
being  HO.Zn.OH,  and  zinc  hydrosulphide  HS.Zn.SH. 
The  solutions  of  salts  of  heavy  metals,  such  as  mercury  and 
lead,  furnish  precipitates  of  the  corresponding  sulphides 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  or  alkaline  hydrosulphides. 

The  hydrosnlphides  of  certain  elements,  such  as  alumi- 
nium and  chromium,  cannot  exist  in  presence  of  water,  but 
enter  into  reaction  with  it  with  evolution  of  hydrogen 
sulphide;  hence,  on  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  hydro- 
sulphide to  solution  of  their  salts,  the  corresponding, 
hydroxides  are  precipitated : — 

Al^a^  +  6NaSH  -  Alj(SH)e  +   6NaCI 

Alumlnlom  Sodium  Alnmlntum  Sodlvm 

chknlde.        hjdronilphldek      hydroralphlda  chloride. 

Alj(SH).  +  60H,  -  Al2(0H)e   +  6SH,. 

Alominlnm  vrmt»r  Alumtnlnm  Hydrogva 

li7drotiilptold&  ^»or,  hjrdrozkku  snlphldaw 

Sulphur  unites  with  all  the  metals  and  with  most  of  the. 
non-metallic  elements ;  the  sulphides  are  therefore  usually^ 
prepared  directly  from  their  elements.  Two  classes  oil 
sulphides  corresponding  to  the  basic  and  acid  oxides  may 
be  distinguished,  but  the  distinction  between  them  is  mudt 
less  marked  than  that  between  the  two  classes  of  oxides. 
The  sulphides  of  the  non-metallic  elements  and  the  sulphides 
of  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  molybdenum,  tungsten,  vana- 
dium, gold,  and  platinum,  which  are  soluble  in  solutions 
of  alkaline  hydrosulphides,  belong  to  the  class  of  acid  sul- 
phides, and  the  remaining  sulphides  are  basic  These  two 
classes  of  sulphides  are  capable  of  uniting  together  to  form 
sulphur  salts,  just  as  the  basic  and  acid  oxides  combine 
forming  oxy-salt&  As  a  rule,  the  sulphides  and  oxides  ot 
the  same  element  have  similar  formula  aiid  correspond  in 
their  general  behaviour.  Occasionally  there  are  oxides  te 
which  there  are  no  corresponding  sulphides,  but  more  fre- 
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qoMitl/  tnlphides  to  whieli  there  in  no  oorresponding 
oxIdM.  All  folpliides  are  decomposed  more  or  less  readily 
tj  hydrochlorio  acid  gas,  hydrogeo  sulphide  and  a  diloride 
being  prodnced,  and  in  some  cases  solphar  ii  also  liberated. 
Htny  of  the  anlphides  which  are  decomposed  when  heated 
In  an  atmo^here  of  hydrochloric  add  gas  are  little,  if  at 
tU,  affected  by  a  boiling  solution  of  the  add. 

Hydrogen  selenide  and  telluride  closely  resemble  hydro- 
gen sulphide  in  properties,  bnt  are  far  less  stable  com- 
pounds. The  former  has  a  moat  offensiTO  acrid  odour, 
impairing  or  even  destroying  the  sense  of  smell  for  sererul 
hoQr%  and  producing  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Their 
squeouB  solutions  are  deoompoeed  on  exposure  to  the  air 
mkh  separation  of  selenium  uid  tellurium  respectively;  and 
with  sdutions  of  salts  of  moat  metab  they  produce  predpi- 
tates  of  tiie  corresponding  selenhydrates  or  selenidea  and 
tdluriiydrates  or  tdloridee.  The  selenides  and  the  tellu- 
rides,  Hke  the  sulphides,  may  be  formed  by  the  direct 
oombioation  oJ  their  elements,  and  are  usually  so  prepared; 
in  their  general  behaviour  they  resemble  the  corresponding 
giilphidesL 

A  higher  sulphide  .of  hydrogen  is  known  of  which  the 
composition  has  nol  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  in  a  pure  state;  but 
ib  it  ii  obtained  on  adding  a  solution  of  potassium  peota- 
salj^ide,  KfS^,  to  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochlorio  add, 
and  is  formed  without  evolution  of  hydrtM^  aulphide  or 
separation  of  sulphur,  it  appears  most  probable  that  it  is 
the  pentosulphide  H^.  It  separates  as  an  oily  liquid, 
heavier  than  water,  possessing  a  peculiar  sulphurous  dis- 
agreeabb  odour;  it  is  soluble  in  water.  -It  is  a  very 
nottable  substance,  undergoing  decomposition  into  hydrogen 
salphide  and  sulphur  with  great  faalily;  this  decompod- 
tion  is  instantaneous  under  the  influence  of  substances 
inch  as  finely  divided  platinum,  gold,  and  charcoal  Ita 
stability  is  increased  by  the  presence  oif 'moderately  strong 
adds,  but  diminished  by  alkalies.  With  an  alcoholic  sdu- 
tion  of  potassium  hydirosulphide  it  fnrmshes  potasdum 
peoftasulphide,  hydroj^n  sulphide  being  evolved— 

H^^ + 2KHS  -  {CjS^ + 2E[|S . 

This  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  between  sulphmio 
iod  and/potasdum  hydroxide : — 

H^^ + 2KH0  -  KaSO^ + 2Efi ; 
hydrogen  pentasulphide  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  the 
analoffue  of  aulphnric  acid. 

Su^ur,  edenium,  and  tellurium  form  compounds  with 
ehlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  similar  in  composition,  but 
,  diffimng  greatly  in  stability. 

With  <£lorine^  aulphur  forms  the  three  compounds — 
SgCl,,  SCI,,  and  SCl^, 
all  of  which  are  liquid.  The  chloride  SjCl^  is  obtained  by 
passing  chlorine  over  sulphur,  which  is  gently  heated;  it 
IS  a  mobil^  reddish-yellow  liquid,  having  a  peculiar,  pene- 
trating, and  most  disagreeable  od6ur.  It  boils  without  suf- 
fering d^Compodtion  at  137^  C.  It  is  slowly  decomposed 
hf  water,  yielding  hydrogen  chloride,  sulphur,  and  thio- 
solphuric  acid — 

2SaCL,  +  SOHj  -  4Ha +28-1-  H^jO, . 
When  saturated  with  chlorine  at  about  10^  0.  it  is  con- 
verted into  the  dichloride  SCL,  but  if  saturated  with  chlo- 
rine at  about  -  22*  C.  it  furnishes  the  tetrachloride  SCl^. 
Both  of  these  compounds  are  so  unstable,  however,  that 
they  are  resolved  into  the  lowest  diloride  S^Cl^  and  chlo- 
rine when  very  slightly  heated. 

The  dilcaides  of  selenium  and  tellurium  are  also  obtdned 
by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  on  the  dements.  Two 
chlorides  of  selenium  are  known,  Se^Cl,  and  SeCl^,  the 
former  bdng  liquid  and  the  latter  a  white  crystalline  solid. 


Tellurium  forma  the  two  chloridea  Ted,  and  TeC!]^,  both 
of  which  are  solid.  These  chlorides  of  tellurium,  as  weU 
as  selenium  tetraddoride,  appear  to  voktilize  without  de- 
compodtion. 

Very  little  is  known  of  tho  bromides  of  sulphur  and  sele* 
nium,  but  from  the  observations  which  have  been  made 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sulphur  bromides  are  much  less 
stabln  than  the  dilorides ;  sulphur,  therefore,  like  oxygen, 
appears  to  have  less  affinity  for  bromine  than  forddorine. 
Tdlurium  f urmshes  two  crystalline  bromides,  TeBr,  and 
TeBr^  both  of  which  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposi- 
tion. 

The  only  iodide  of  sulphur  which  is  known  has  the 
compodtion  &^,  and  is  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of 
its  elements  j;  it  is  a  blade  crystalline  solid,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  readily  decomposes  when  heated.  Iodides  d 
selenium  are  not  known  with  certainty,  but  two  tdlurium 
iodides  have  been  prepared,  TeL  and  Tel^ ;  both  are  black 
ciystallino  bodies,  which  give  off  iodine  when  heated. 

The  chlorides  and  bromides  of  sdcnium  and  tdlurium^ 
like  the  chlorides  and  bromides  of  sulphur,  are  decomposed 
by  water,  but  the  iodides  of  these  three  dements  are  com- 
paratively stable  and  are  scarcdy  affected  unless  heated  with 
water. 

Sulphur,  selenium,  and  tdlurium  bum  in  oxygen  or  dr, 
f  onning  the  dioxides 


SO, 


SeO. 


TeOg. 


Under  certain  conditions,  sulphur  dioxide  takes  up  an 
additiond  atom  of  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the 
trioxide,  SO,;  a  telluriom  trloxide,  TeOj,  may  also  be 
obtained,  but  the  .corresponding  oxide  of  sdenlum  is  not 
known.'  A  third  oxide  of  sulphur,  S^O^,  has  recently  been 
described. 

The  dioxides  and  trioxidea  of  sulphur,  sdenium,  and 
tellurium  have  the  property  in  common  of  forming  cone* 
sponding  adds  when  combined  with  water : — 
HtSO.  HoSeO,  HjTeO, 

Sdsiuow  AdA         Tellimmi  add. 


WplfbroiMa 
flolpbnrieadd. 


^^ 


HjTeO^. 

Tdliirloadd. 


These  compounds  differ  greatly  in  stability  and  in  their 
properties  generally — the  sulphur  and  sdenium  compounds 
being  dosdy  rdated,  whilst  the  tellurium  compounds  are 
widdy  different  from  them  in  meet  respects. 

Sulphitr  dioxide  or  sulphurous  anhydride  is  a  colourlesa 
gas,  of  pungent  suffocating  odour;  by  a  pressure  of  three 
atmospheres,  or  a  refrigerating  mixture  of  ice  and  sdt,  it 
is  readily  condensed  to  a  colourless  mobOe  liquid,  which 
boils  at  about  - 10**  C.  The  liquid  anhydride  freezes  at 
"  76*  O.,  forming  a  transparent  colourless  crystalline  soUd, 
which  mdts  at  about  -  79*  a  Water  at  0*  C.  dissolves 
about  68  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas,  but  only  32  times  ita 
bulk  at  24*,  forming  a  solution  qi  sulphurous  add,  H^SO^, 
which  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat 

Sdenium  dioxide  or  sdenious  anhydride  is  a  white 
infudble  substance,  which  volatilizes  at  a  temperature 
bdow  redness ;  its  vapour  c<»]idense8  in  snow  white  deli- 
quescent prisms,  which  dissolve  in  water  forming  sdenious 
add,  HsSeOg. 

Tellurium  dioxide,  however,  is  only  very  dightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  the  solution  does  not  exhibit  an  acid 
reaction ;  the  attraction  of  this  oxide  for  water,  in  facl^ 
is  so  slight,  that  when  a  solution  of  tdfurous  hydrate 
(tellurous  add),  H^TeOs,  is  heated  to  about  40*  a  the  oxida 
separates.  It  fuses  readily  and  volatflizes,  and  the  fused 
osode,  which  is  a  transparent,  deep  ydlow  tiquid,  solidifles 
on  cooling  to  a  white  crystdline  mass. 

The  dSrerenoa  in  physicd  properties  between  sulphv 
and  selenium  dioxides  is  so  great  as  to  suggest  that  th« 
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molecule  of  the  latter  is  not  represented  by  the  formula 
SeOj,  but  that  it  is  more  complex;  and  although  the 
vapour  density  of  selenium  dioxide  is  such  as  to  negative 
thra  assumption  for  the  gaseous  substance,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  expression  SeO,  is  the  correct 
molecular  formula  for  the  solid  oxide. 

Sulphur  trioxide  or  sulphuric  anhydride  is  a  white, 
highly  volatile  substance  wMch  dissolves  in  water,  forming 
snlphuric  acid,  H^SO^,  the  combination  being  attended 
wiUi  the  development  of  so  much  heat  that  when  the 
"anhydride  comes  in  contact  with  the  water  a  violent 
hissing  is  produced,  just  as  when  a  red-hot  iron  is  plunged 
into  water.  Selenium  trioxide  has  not  been  isolated,  bat 
selenic  acid,  K^O^ ,  the  acid  corresponding  to  sulphuric 
acid,  is  known,  and  very  closely  resembles  this  latter  com- 
pound in  nmny  of  its  properties.  Tellurium  trioxide, 
TeOg,  is  an  orange-jellow  solid,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
therefore  altogether  different  in  properties  from  sulphur 
trioxide;  moreover,  the  resemblance  betwegp  the  com- 
pound HjTeO^,  from  which  tellurium  trioxide  is  obtained 
{>y  heating  to  a  temperature  below  redness,  and  sulphuric 
and  selenic  acids  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  similarity  of 
their  formul»,  since  telluric  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  and  its  solution  has  a  metallic  rather  than  an  acid 
taste,  and  reddens  litmus  but  slightly. 

Sulphur  dioxide  is  usually  prepared  for  laboratory  pur- 
poses by  heating  a  metal,  such  as  copper  or  mercury,  with 
concentrated  fulphurlo  acid ;  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion of  its  formation*  in  this  manner  appears  to  be  that 
the  metal  acting  upon  the  acid  produces  the  corresponding 
sulphate  and  hydrogen,  and  that  tiie  latter  whilst  in  the 
nascent  state  acts  upon  another  portion  of  the  acid,  reduc- 
iag  it  to  sulphnrous  acid,  which  splits  up  into  sulphur 
dioxide  and  water ;  thui>~ 

Hg    +     H2SO4    -    2H     +     HgSO. 

Mtrenry.       Mphnrioadd.    Q]rdnH(«n.     Mereiirio  aulpluikL 

2H     +    HjSO^    -    H^Og  +  H,0 

Hydrogon.     flolpluDlo  aeid.     8al|dionRis  add.    Waftar. 

HjSOj      -      80,     +  H,0. 

flolpbiiroitt  add.     Snlphv  ttozld*.     Water. 

We  may  also  suppose,  however,  that  the  metal  merely 
withdraws  an  at<mi  of  oxygen  from  the  sulphurio  add, 
and  that  the  oxide  produced  dissolves  in  the  acid,  forming 
a  sulphate— 

Hg    +    HjSO^    -    HgO     +     HjSO, 

Mananr.     Sol^aite  add.   Menmrio  o&lda.     Solphiirona  add. 

HgO     +     H^O^     -     HgSO.  +  H,0. 

Mareoiio  o«id«.     Solphiulo  add.     Mareurte  aolphata.     Walar. 

The  kind  of  action  represented  by  the  first  of  these 
equations  undoubtedly  takes  place  when  carbon  in  the 
form  of  charcoal  is  heated  with  sulphurio  add,  whereby 
carbon  dioxide,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  water  are  produced^ 
C    +  2KfiO.    -     CO,      +       2S0,  +  2H,0. 

OaiVm.     8ii4>hiirie  add.     Oailxm  dioxida.     Solphar  diozlda.    Watar. 

When  copper  is  employed  not  only  are  ^phur  dioxide, 
water,  and  cuprio  sulphate  produced,  but  cuprous  and  cuprio 
sulphides,  Cu,S  and  OaS,  it  is  stated,  are  also  formed ; 
thdr  production,  however,  is  due  to  secondary  action. 

Selenium  dioxide  is  obtained  either  by  burning  selenium 
in  a  stream  of  oxygen,  or  by  evaporating  a  solutbn  of 
aelenious  acid  to  dryness. 

Sulphurous  add  is  always  prepared  by  passing  sulphur 
dioxide  gas  into  cold  water ;  the  combination  is  attended 
with  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  Selenious  add  is 
produced  in  a  similar  manner  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in 
water,  or  by  dissolving  selenium  in  concentrated  nitric 
add,  and  evaporating  to  expel  the  excesiB  of  nitric  add. 
Tellurous  add  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  tellurinm 
in  nitric  add  of  specific  gravity  1*25,  and  pouring  the 
oolutioa,  after  the  lapse  of  not  more  than  a  few  minutes^ 


into  water.  If  the  predpitation  be  delayed  for  a  long»' 
time,  the  oxide  TeO^  is  thrown  down  instead  of  the 
hydrate.  It  is  best  prq>ared  by  decomposing  tellnrinm 
tetrachloride  with  water — 

Tea4      +     3H,0  -   HjTeO,     +     4Ha. 

Tallvrinm  tatndilorida.     Watar.     Tannropa  hydratei      nTdrogea  ohlortdak 

It  is  stated  that  anhydrous  sulphurous  add,  H^SO,, 
has  been  obtained  in  crystals  by  cooling  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  to  0*  C.  f  a  crystalline  hydrate '  of  the 
compodtion  HsSO^  +  dH^O  was  obtained  by  Pierre  by 
coolhig  to  -  6  C.  a  saturated  solution  through  which  a 
current  of  the  gas  was  being  transmitted.  The  solution 
of  sulphur  dioxide  in  water  is  strongly  acid,  and  effervesces 
with  carbonates ;  by  passing  a  current  of  the  gas  through 
water  in  which  metallic  hydroxides  or  carbonates  are 
dissolved  or  suspended  metallic  sulphites  are  produced. 
Two  classes  of  metallic  sulphites  may  be  thus  formed : — 
the  acid  iulpMies  or  bisulphiUt  in  which  one-half  the 
hydrogen  in  sulphurous  acid  is  displaced  by  a  metal ;  and 
normal  sulpkUes,  in  which  the  whole  of  tiie  hydrogen  is 
displaced.  It  is  also  posdble  to  displace  the  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  in  sulphurous  add  by  two  different  metal% 
and  thus  to  obtain  so-called  double  salts.  The  following 
table  shows  the  composition  of  some  of  the  sulphites, 
disregarding  the  water  4)i  crystalliation  which  several  at 
them  contain : — 

Potasaiiun  hydrogen  salphite KHSO^ 

Potudom  nilphite ,£.80. 

Sodiun  hydrogen  solphite NaUSO. 

Sodiom  sdlphite NaJ90^ 

Caldam  sulphite ; OaSO, 

Oaldiun  hyaiQgen  salphite ......CaH,(SO,), 

The  add  sulphites  of  barium,  strontium,  caldum,  and 
magnesium,  and  the  add  and  normal  sulphites  of  the  alkali 
metals,  are  soluble  in  water,  although  only  the  sulphites 
of  alkali  metals  an  fredy  soluble;  but  most  other 
sulphites  are  insoluble,  and  may  be  prepared  by  precipita- 
tion with  an  alkaline  sulphite.  The  add  stdphitee  are 
prepared  by  saturating  a  solution  of  the  metallic  hydroxide 
or  carbonate  with  sulphur  dioxide  gsa,  and  then  adding  to 
it  as  much  of  the  hydroxide,  or  cadiwnate  as  it  (HiginaDy 
contained  •  thni^— 

Na,CO,    +  OH,  +    2S0,     -    2NaHS0,  +  CX>, 

Walar     BolidRirdloside.     '"^^'Z^SS^ 


Na^CO,  -  2Na,S08  +  H,0  +  CO,. 


2NaHS0, 

Sodium  h/drof«o 
anlphlta. 

The  alkali  and  alkaline-earth  metab  are  t^  only  ones, 
however,  which  readily  produce  add  sulphites;  in  fact, 
the  tendency  to  form  acid  sohs  is  almost  restricted  to  these 
metab  in  the  case  of  all  acids,  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
add  salts  containing  heavy  metals.  • 

A  solution  of  sulphurous  add  slowly  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air  and  is  converted  into  sulphuric  add ;  in  like 
manner,  the  sulphites,  particularly  if  ip  s<^tion,  become 
converted  into  sulphates  on  exposure  to  the  air.  All 
sulphites  are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat,  dther  into  snlphate 
and  sulphide,  or  into  sulphur  dioxide  and  metallio  ozideu 
They  are  also  decomposed  by  all  adds  excepting  carbonic 
and  boric  acids,  sulphurous  add  being  liberated.  Solphnr 
ous  add  possesses  connderabt^  bleadiing  powers,  and  is  ex- 
tensively employed  in  bleaching  straw,  wool, 'and  many 
other  articles,  which  would  be  injured  by  chlorine.  Hm 
articles  to  be  bleached  are  moistened  and  suspended  in 
cloeed  chambers  in  which  sulphur  is  burnt ;  th«  snlphnr 
dioxide  produced  is  then  absorbed  by  the  damp  goods» 
and  their  colour  is  discharged.  The  manner  in  which  it 
acts  is  not  well  understood,  but  it  appears  to  be  by  fonn- 
ing  colourless  compounds  with'  the  colouring  mattaia  ;  it 
dc^  not»  like  ddorine,  deoOTipoae  Qolouring  matten.  for 
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the  colour  may  usually  be  restored  by  acids  ur  alkalies. 
The  reproduction  of  the  yellow  colour  of  new  flannel, 
when  it  is  washed  with  an  alkaline  soap  for  the  flrst  time, 
IB  an  illastration  of  this.  Sulphurous  acid  is  also  a  powerful 
sntiBeptic,  and  is  highly  valuable  as  a  disinfecting  agent 

Selenious  acid  is  deposited  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution 
OQ  slow  cooling  in  colourless  prismatic  crystals  like  salt- 
petre. It  closely  resembles  sulphurous  acid  in  properties, 
and  Uke  it  furnishes  acid  selenites,  such  as  potassium  hydro- 
gen selenite,  KHSeO,,  and  Hormal  aeUnites,  such  as  potas- 
aom  selenite,  K^SeO^,  but  it  also  forms  so-called  hffperacid 
nltB  with  the  alkali  metals.  e.g,,  HKSeO,  -«-  HsSeOL  The 
Belenites  of  alkali  metals  are  soluble  in  water,  bat  the 
other  selenites  are  insoluble. 

Tellutous  hydrate,  prepared  by  deoompoting  tellurium 
tetrachloridcT  with  water,  is  a  bulky  precipitate,  which, 
when  dried  over  sulphurio  acid,  forms  a  light  white  earthy 
powder,  having  a  b^ter  metallic  taste.  It  is  only  slightly 
idMd  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earbonatee.  With  the  alkali  metals  tellurous  acid  forms 
three  classes  of  salts  corresponding  to  the  three  classes  of 
eelenites,  of  which  the  following  are  examples-* 

Acid  potsviimi  telliirite KHTeOt 

V^amd  potsMiiiin  telliuite E^TeO. 

Hypwaad  potsHiiim  tellarite. ..  .KHTeO,-|-  H,TeOi 
With  the  alkaline  .earth  metals  tellurous  acid  forms 
normal  salts,  and  also  certain  peculiar  salts,  such  as  BaTe  JD^ 
or  BaTeO.-hTeO,,  and  BaTe^O^  or  BaTeO,  +  3TeO,. 
With  the  neavy  metals  it  appears  to  form  oiuy  normal 
Bihs.  The  tellurites  of  alkali  metab  are  soluble  in  water, 
but  those  of  other  metals  are  difficultly  soluble  or  insoluble. 
In  its  oxides,  therefore,  it  will  be  evident  tellariuiii 
differs  widely  from  selenium  and  sulphur,  bnt  it  much  re- 
semHes  metals  like  btamuth  and  antimony,  since  it  forms 
salts  with  acida  Thus,  a  tellurium  sulphate  of  the  compo- 
sition Te(S04)),  it  IS  stated,  is  formed  by  dissolving  teUu- 
rinm  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Tellurous  hydrate 
abo  dissolves  readily  in  acids ;  the  solution  in  hydrochloric 
add  probably  contains  either  tellurium  chloride,  TeClf ,  or 
a  compound  intermediate  La  composition  between  tellurium 
ddoride  and  tellurium  hydroxide,  Te(OH)^,  formed  from 
the  latter  by  the  partial  displacement  of  tne  OH  groups 
by  chlorine ,  when  it  is  dissolved  in  oxy-acids,  apparently 
lalts  are  formed  in  which  the  group-TeO  displaces  hydrogen, 
coResponding  to  the  antimony  salts  in  wfdch  the  radicle 
6bO  displaces  hydrogen. 

Sulphorous  acid,  on  aocotmf  of  its  tendency  to  form 
solphorio  add,  has  considerable  power  as  a  reducing  agent 
Thus  iodine  and  sulphurous  add,  in  presence  of  a  large 
qoantitj  of  water,  yield  hydriodic  and  sulphuric  add — 
I,     -»-     H,0     +     H^,     -     2HI     +     H^4. 

flttlphaxoiM  Mid.  Solphuiieaeid. 

With  chlorine  and  bromine  similar  reactions  occur  still 
mofe  readily.  On  this  account,  sulphurous  add  is  largely 
employed  ss  an  ''antichlor*  to  remove  the  excess  of 
dilorine  from  artides  bleached  with  bleaching  powder. 
When  solutions  of  sulphurous  and  sdetdous  add  are 
luxed,  the  latter  is  reduced,  especially  on  warming,  and 
led  amorphous  selenium  precipitated;  similarly,  a  black 
pteetpitate  of  tettorium  Ib  formed  on  warming  a  solution 
containing  tellurous  and  sulphurous  acida  But  these 
adds  also  readily  part  with  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
oxygen.  For  instance,  when  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  is 
passed  into  a  solution  of  sulphurous  add,  sulphur  is  depo- 
sited, and  the  sedation  oontains  pentathionic  add — 
SKfi     +     5ILS0,   -  5S   +  H^.0o  -f  90H,. 

WhsB  a  solotion  of  selenioas  add  is  similarly  treated,  a 
jweeipitate  is  thrown  down,  which  apparently  oonsists 


chiefly  of  selenium  sulphide,  SeSj,  mixed  with  a  lower 
sulphide  and  free  sulphur.  Solutions  of  tellurous  hydrate 
when  thus  treated  furnish  a  brown  precipitate  of  tellurium 
sulphide. 

Sulphur  Trioxide,  SO,. 
Dry  sulphur  dioxide  gas  and  oxygen  readily  combine 
when  the  mixture  is  passed  over  gently  heated  platinum 
black  or  platinized  pumice,  forming  sulphur  trioxide  ot 
sulphurii  anhydride,  S0|.  This  compound  may  be  ob- 
tained from  sulphuric  acid  by  distilling  it  with  phosphorie 
anhydride : — 

^fiO^     +   PjOj        -     SO,      +      2HP0g. 

*^"»«*«»^       ^S^jfiSj      Solphurtricalde     M«aph«jhofk 

It  is  usually  prepared  from  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid, 
which  gives  oflf  sulphur  trioxide  when  gently  heated, 
ordinary  sulphuric  add  remaining  behind. 

Sulphur  trioxide  usuaUy  crystallizes  in  white  slender 
needles,  but  it  exists  in  two  modifications.  Thus,  when 
the  liquid  oxide  is  cooled,  it  solidifles  at  1 6°  C.  in  long 
colourless  prisms,  which  melt  at  the  same  temperature ;  but 
if  kept  at  temperatures  bdow  25^,  it  changes  into  a  mass 
of  fine  white  needles.  This  second  modification  griulually 
liquefies  at  temperatures  above  50%  and  again  passes  into 
the  first  modification;  it  dissolves  with  extreme  slowness 
in  sulphuric  acid,  whereas  the  liquid  oxide  Ib  nuscible  in 
all  proporUons  with  the  acid.  Liquid  sulphuric  anhydride 
anderj^)es  very  great  expansion  by  heat,  its  mean  co- 
effident  of  expansion  between  25"*  and  45*^0.  being  *0027  for 
I^  C;  it  is  quite  colourless  when  pure.  Sulphur  trioxide 
very  readily  parts  with  one  of  its  atoms  of  oxygen,  convert- 
ing phosphorus  trichloride,  fur  example^  into  phosphorus 
oxytrichloride-^ 

PCI,     +    SO,     -     SO, 

Photpl^onu  Snlpbor  Solpbor 

trichlorld*.  trtozld*.  dloxld*. 

This  reaction  takes  place  when  the  substances  are  merely 
mixed  together,  although  a  strong  red  heat  is  necessary  in 
order  to  resolve  the  trioxide  into  sulphur  dioxide' and 
oxygen. 

When  finely  divided  sulphur  is  added  in  small  quanti- 
ties io  liquid  sulphuric  anhydride,  drops  of  a  deep  bine 
colour  sink  to  the  bottom  and  solidify  immediately.  These 
consist  of  the  compound  S,0,.  The  temperature  during 
the  operation  must  be  kept  at  15°  C,  for  if  it  is  lower  the 
anhydride  does  not  remain  liquid,  and  if  higher  the  sub- 
stance decomposes.  When  about  a  gramme  pf  sulphur  has 
been  added  the  anhydride  is  poured  off,  and  the  solid  re- 
sidue freed  from  any  that  remains  by  a  gentle  heat  A 
bluish-green  crystalline  mass  is  thus  obtained,  which  de- 
composes at  ordinary  temperatures,  giving  off  sulphur 
dioxide,  and  leaving  sulphur ;  wate^  immediately  decom- 
poses it,  forming  sulphuric,  stdphurous,  and  probably  thio- 
Bulphurio  adds.  The  corresponding  sdenium  compound, 
SeSO,,  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 

Sulphurio  Acid,  H^SO^. 

Of  aU  chemical  tompounds  this  is  probably  the  most 
important,  on  account  of  its  numerous  practical  applica- 
tions, and  enormous  qui^tities  of  it  are  now  manufactured. 
The  method  employed  oonsists  essentially  in  oxidizing 
sulphurous  acid  by  atmospheric  oxygen,  which  is  accom- 
plidied  with  the  aid  of  nitric  oxide  gas  in  the  following 
manner.  Sulphur  dioxide  gas  is  prepared  by  burning  sul- 
phur, or  iron  pyrites,  FeS„  in  a  properly  constructed  furnace, 
sulphur  being  always  employed  when  the  purest  qualities 
of  acid  are  required,  and  this  gas  is  conveyed  into  a  large 
leaden  chamber,  into  whidi  steam  and  air  are  ^Iso  continu- 
ously admitted.  At  the  bac^  of  the  furnace  in  which  the 
sulphur  ii  burnt  a  sm^l  vessel  is  placed  containing  sodium 
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molecule  of  the  latter  is  not  represented  by  the  formula 
SeO,,  but  that  it  is  more  complex;  and  although  the 
vapour  density  of  selenium  dioxide  is  such  as  to  negative 
thra  assumption  for  the  gaseous  substance,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  expression  SeO,  is  the  correct 
molecular  formula  for  the  solid  oxide. 

Sulphur  trioxide  or  sulphuric  anhydride  is  a  white, 
highly  volatile  substance  wMch  dissolves  in  water,  forming 
■nlphuric  acid,  H28O4,  the  combination  being  attended 
widi  the  development  of  so  much  heat  that  when  the 
"anhydride  comes  in  contact  with  the  water  a  violent 
hissing  is  produced,  just  as  when  a  red-hot  iron  is  plunged 
into  water.  Selenium  trioxide  has  not  been  isolated,  but 
selenio  acid,  H^SeO^ ,  the  acid  corresponding  to  sulphuric 
add,  is  known,  and  very  closely  resembles  the  latter  com- 
pound in  nmny  of  its  properties.  Tellurium  trioxide, 
TeO,,  is  an  orange-jellow  solid,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
therefore  altogether  different  in  properties  from  sulphur 
trioxide;  moreover,  the  resemblance  betweQp  the  com- 
pound H^TeO^,  from  which  tellurium  trioxide  is  obtained 
py  heating  to  a  temperature  below  redness,  and  sulphuric 
and  selenic  acids  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  similarity  of 
their  formul»,  since  tcdiuric  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  and  its  solution  has  a  metallic  rather  than  an  acid 
taste,  and  reddens  litmus  but  slightly. 

Sulphur  dioxide  is  usually  prepared  for  laboratory  pur- 
poses by  heating  a  metal,  such  as  copper  or  mercury,  with 
concentrated  fulphurio  acid ;  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion of  its  formation-  in  this  manner  appears  to  be  that 
the  metal  acting  upon  the  acid  produces  the  corresponding 
sulphate  and  hydrogen,  and  that  the  latter  whilst  in  the 
nascent  state  acts  upon  another  portion  of  the  acid,  reduc- 
ing it  to  sulphurous  acid,  which  splits  up  into  sulphur 
dioxide  and  water;  thui>~ 

Hg    +     H^O^    -    2H     +     HgSO. 

Mtrenry.       Salphiiilo  add.    Hjdranm.    Mereiirio  anlphai*. 


2H     +    H^O^    -    H^8  +  H,0 

Hjdroffa.     flolpbnrie  mM.     SolpliaroM  mUL    Waftar. 

HjSO,      -      80.     -I-  H,0. 

Solphtirou  add.     Solphv  dlozlda.     Water. 

We  may  also  suppose,  however,  that  the  metal  merely 
withdraws  an  atom  of  oxygen  from  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  that  the  oxide  produced  dissolves  in  the  acid,  forming 
ascdphate— 

Hg    -»■    H^O^    -    HgO     -».     H^, 

Mareary.     Sol^iirie  add.   Maronrio  o&lda.     SaJphnrooa  add. 

HgO     +     H^O^     -     HgSO.  +  H,0. 

Manuteo«id«.     Salute  add.     Marcorfo  mlpliata.    Walac 
The  kind  of  action  represented  by  the  first  of  these 
equations  undoubtedly  takes  place  when  carbon  in  the 
form  of  charcoal  is  heated  with  sulphuric  add,  whereby 
carbon  dioxide,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  water  are  produoed^ 

C    -»-  2H^4    -     CO,      +       2SO,  +  2H,0. 

Oaiton.     SBlphailo  add.     Ctet)on  dkuddaw     Salphor  dloxlda.    Watar. 

When  copper  is  employed  not  only  are  sulphur  dioxide, 
water,  and  cuprio  sulpha^  produced,  but  cuprous  and  cupric 
sulphides,  Cn^S  and  CuS,  it  is  stated,  are  also  formed ; 
their  production,  however,  is  due  to  secondary  action. 

Selenium  dioxide  is  obtained  dther  by  burning  selenium 
in  a  stream  of  oxygen,  or  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
selenious  acid  to  dryness. 

Sulphurous  add  is  always  prepared  by  passing  sulphur 
dioxide  gas  into  cold  water ;  the  combination  is  attended 
with  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  Selenious  add  is 
produced  in  a  nmilar  maimer  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in 
water,  or  by  dissolving  selenium  in  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  and  evaporating  to  expel  the  excess  of  nitric  acid. 
Tellurous  add  may  be  obteoned  by  dissolving  tellurium 
in  nitric  add  of  spedfio  gravity  1*25,  and  pouring  the 
oolntion,  after  the  lapse  of  not  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
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into  water.  If  the  predpitation  be  delayed  for  a  long»' 
time,  the  oxide  TeO,  is  thrown  down  instead  of  the 
hydrate.  It  is  best  prepared  by  decomposing  teUnrinm 
tetrachloride  with  water — 

Tea^      •»■     3H,0  -  HjTeOg     +     4HCl. 

Tdlvrinm  tetradilOTlda.     Water.     Tenaropa  hjrdrate.     Hydrogen  ehlartdai 

It  is  Stated  that  anhydrous  sulphurous  add,  H,SO,, 
has  been  obtained  in  crystals  by  cooling  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  to  0*  C.  ;*  a  crystalline  hydrate  *  of  the 
compodtion  HJS0,  +  8H,0  was  obtained  by  Pierre  by 
cooling  to  -  6  C.  a  saturated  solution  through  which  a 
current  of  the  gas  was  being  transmitted,  ^e  solution 
of  sulphur  dioxide  in  water  is  strongly  add,  and  effervesces 
with  carbonates ;  by  passing  a  current  of  the  gas  throu^^ 
water  in  which  metallic  hydroxides  or  carbonates  are 
dissolved  or  suspended  metallic  sulphites  are  produced. 
Two  classes  of  metallic  sulphites  may  be  thus  formed : — 
the  acid  iutpMies  or  bitulphitM  in  which  one-half  the 
hydrogen  in  sulphurous  add  is  displaced  by  a  metal ;  and 
normal  wipkUes^  in  which  the  whole  of  &e  hydrogen  is 
displaced.  It  is  also  posdble  to  displace  the  two  stoma 
of  hydrogen  in  sulphurous  add  by  two  different  metals^ 
and  thus  to  obtain  so-called  double  salta.  The  following 
table  shows  the  composition  of  some  of  the  sulphites, 
disregarding  the  water  «f  crystallintion  which  several  of 
them  contain : — 

Potasaimn  hydrogen  solphlte KHSO^ 

Potusiom  nilphite '^i'^ 

Sodiom  hydrogoi  Bolphite NaHSO. 

Sodiom  sdlphite Na,|80, 

Calcium  aulphite CuSO, 

Oaldiun  hydrogen  Bolphite CaH,(80,)a 

The  add  sulphites  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and 
magnesium,  and  the  add  and  normal  sulphites  of  the  alkali 
metals,  are  soluble  in  water,  although  only  the  sulphites 
of  alluJi  metals  an  fredy  soluble;  but  most  other 
sulphites  are  insoluble,  and  may  be  prepared  by  predpita- 
tion with  an  alkaline  sulphite.  The  add  sidpSiitee  are 
prepared  by  saturating  a  solution  of  the  metallic  nydrozide 
or  carbonate  with  sulphur  dioxide  gas,  and  then  adding  to 
it  as  much  of  the  hydroxide,  or  cariwnate  as  it  <»iginally 
contained;  thus — 

Na,CO,    -I-  OH,  +    2S0a     -    2NaHS0,  +  CX>, 

BodtmneniNmala.     Walet     flal|»lnir  dUwMa.     •"**5,SS"**    SSSkL 

2NaHS0,    -k-    Na,COj   -  2Na^,  +  H,0  4-  CO,. 

'^riJiuJT*  eS^SS*        «odl«n«dphll..    Wato     ^g- 

The  alkali  and  alkaline-earth  metals  are  t^  only  ones, 
however,  which  readily  produce  add  sulphites;  in  fact, 
the  tendency  to  form  acid  sahs  is  almost  restricted  to  these 
metab  in  the  case  of  all  adds,  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
add  salts  containing  heavy  metals.  • 

A  solution  of  sulphurous  add  slowly  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air  and  is  converted  into  sulphuric  add ;  in  &e 
manner,  the  sulphites,  particularly  if  ip  solution,  become 
converted  into  sulphates  on  exposure  to  the  air.  All 
sulphites  are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat,  dther  into  solphste 
and  sulphide,  or  into  sulphur  dioxide  and  metallic  osideL 
They  are  also  decomposed  by  all  adds  excepting  carbonic 
and  boric  adds,  sulphurous  add  being  liberated.  Solphnr 
ous  acid  possesses  condderabt^  bleaching  powers,  and  is  ex- 
tendvdy  employed  in  bleaching  straw,  wool, 'and  many 
other  artides,  which  would  be  injured  by  chlorina  The 
articles  to  be  bleached  are  moistened  and  suspended  in 
doeed  chambers  in  which  sulphur  is  burnt ;  the  sulphur 
dioxide  produced  is  then  absorbed  by  the  damp  goods, 
and  their  colour  is  discharged.  The  manner  in  which  it 
acts  is  not  well  understood,  but  it  appears  to  be  by  fonn^ 
ing  colourless  compounds  with'  the  colouring  matters ;  ii 
d(^  not»  like  chlorine,  decompose  Qolouring  matters,  for 
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the  colour  may  ostially  be  restored  bv  acids  ur  alkalies. 
The  reprodaction  of  the  yellow  colour  of  new  flannel, 
when  it  is  washed  with  an  alkaline  soap  for  the  first  time, 
is  an  illnstratioD  of  this.  Solpharous  acid  is  also  a  po w  erf  ul 
antiseptic,  and  is  highly  valuable  as  a  disinfecting  agent 

Selenions  acid  is  deposited  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution 
on  slow  cooling  in  colourless  prismatic  crystals  like  salt- 
petre. It  closely  resembles  sulphurous  acid  in  properties, 
and  like  it  furnishes  acid  selenites,  such  as  pptassium  hydro- 
gen selenite,  KHSeO,,  and  normal  aelenites,  such  as  potas- 
dom  selenite,  E^SeOg,  but  it  also  forms  so-called  hyperacid 
nits  with  the  alkali  metals,  e,^.,  HESeO,  +  H^SeO,.  The 
selenites  of  alkali  metals  are  soluble  in  water,  bat  the 
other  selenites  are  insoluble. 

Tellutous  hydrate,  prepared  by  decomposing  tellurium 
tetiachlorider  with  water,  is  a  bulky  precipitate,  which, 
when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  forms  a  light  white  earthy 
powder,  having  a  bftter  metallic  taste.  It  is  only  slightly 
AolaUe  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alkalies  and  alkaline 
oarbonatee.  With  the  alkali  metals  tellurous  acid  forms 
three  classes  of  salts  corresponding  to  the  three  classes  of 
selenites,  of  which  the  following  are  examples-* 

Acid  potsMiam  tellurite KHTeOt 

N<^m&i  potsMiam  tellurite E^TeO. 

Hypenflid  potasBiom  tellarite.  ...KHTeO,-|-  H,TeOt 

With  the  alkaline  .earth  metals  tellurous  acid  forms 
normal  salts,  and  also  certain  peculiar  salts,  such  as  BaTe^Og 
or  BaTeO.  +  TeOj,  and  BaTe^O^  or  BaTeO,  +  3TeO,. 
With  \h»  neavy  metals  it  appears  to  form  only  normal 
flsltL  The  tellurites  of  alkali  metab  are  soluble  in  water, 
but  those  of  other  metals  are  difficultly  soluble  or  insoluble. 

In  its  oxides,  therefore,  it  will  be  evident  tellariuiii 
differs  widely  from  selenium  and  sulphur,  but  it  much  re- 
•onbles  metals  like  bismuth  and  antimony,  since  it  forms 
salts  with  acids.  Thus,  a  tellurium  sulphate  of  the  compo- 
sition Te(S04)2,  it  is  stated,  is  formed  by  dissolving  teUu- 
linm  In  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Tellurous  hydrate 
abo  dissolves  readily  in  acids ;  the  solution  in  hydrochloric 
add  probably  contains  either  tellurium  chloride,  Tedf ,  or 
a  compound  intermediate  la  composition  between  tellurium 
cUoride  and  tellurium  hydroxide,  Te(OH)^,  formed  from 
the  latter  by  the  partial  displacement  of  tne  OH  groups 
by  chlorine ,  when  it  is  dissolved  in  oxy-acids,  apparently 
laltB  are  formed  in  which  the  group-TeO  displaces  hydrogen, 
eorresponding  to  the  antimony  salts  in  which  the  radicle 
SbO  displaces  hydrogen. 

Sulphurous  acid,  on  aocoimr  of  its  tendency  to  form 
nilpharic  acid,  has  considerable  power  as  a  reducing  agent 
Thus  iodine  and  sulphurous  acid,  in  presence  of  a  large 
qoantitj  of  water,  yield  hydriodic  and  sulphuric  acid — 

I,     +     H,0     -I-     H^,     -     2HI     +     H^O^. 

8a]plmconi  add.  Solphuiieaeid. 

With  chlorine  and  bromine  similar  reactions  occur  stiU 
more  readily.  On  this  account,  sulphurous  add  is  largely 
employed  as  an  "antichlor*  to  remove  the  excess  of 
dilorine  from  articles  bleached  with  bleadiing  powder. 
When  solutions  of  sulphvrons  and  selenions  acid  are 
luxedy  the  latter  is  reduced,  especially  on  warming,  and 
led  amorphous  selenium  precipitated;  similarly,  a  black 
I»edpitate  of  tettarium  is  formed  on  warming  a  solution 
containing  tellurous  and  sulphurous  acids.  But  these 
actds  also  readily  part  with  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
oxygen.  For  instance,  when  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  is 
passed  into  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  sulphur  is  depo- 
sited, and  the  solittion  contains  pentathionic  acid — 

5H,S     +     5HJ30,   •  5S   -f  H^S-O^  +  90H,. 
aiaiDin  Mvuac         ^^^  mbsot        ,,5,^  waiot. 

WhflQ  a  solatioa  of  aelenious  acid  is  similarly  treated,  a 
fcee^itate  is  thrown  down,  which  apparently  oonsists 


chiefly  of  selenium  sulphide,  SeSj,  mixed  with  a  lower 
sulphide  and  free  sulphur.  Solutions  of  tellurous  hydrate 
when  thus  treated  furnish  a  brown  precipitate  of  tellurium 
sulphide. 

Sulphur  Trioxide,SO^. 
Dry  sulphur  dioxide  gas  and  oxygen  readily  combine 
when  the  mixture  is  passed  over  gently  heated  platinum 
black  or  platinized  pumice,  forming  sulphur  trioxide  ot 
sulphurii  anhydride,  S0|.  This  compound  may  be  ob- 
tained from  sulphuric  acid  by  distilliug  it  with  phosphoiie 
anhydride : — 

HjSO^     +    P,0^       -     SOg      -I-      2HP0g. 

8olpb«ric«d4       ^«y£Si       SolphTtrto^*      M«apbog.borlc 

It  is  usually  prepared  from  Kordhausen  sulphuric  acid» 
^hich  gives  off  sulphur  trioxide  when  gently  heated, 
ordinary  sulphuric  acid  remaining  behind. 

Sulphur  trioxide  usuaUy  crystallizes  in  white  slender 
needles,  but  it  exists  in  two  modifications.  Thus,  when 
the  liquid  oxide  is  cooled,  it  solidifies  at  16**  C.  in  long 
colourless  prisms,  which  melt  at  the  same  temperature ;  but 
if  kept  at  temperatures  below  25^,  it  changes  into  a  mass 
of  fine  white  needles.  This  second  modification  gradually 
liquefies  at  temperatures  above  50**,  and  again  passes  into 
the  fijrst  modification ;  it  dissolves  with  extreme  slowness 
in  sulphuric  acid,  whereas  the  liquid  oxide  is  miscible  in 
all  proportions  with  the  acid.  Liquid  sulphuric  anhydride 
nnderj^)es  very  great  expansion  by  heat,  its  mean  co- 
efilcient  of  expansion  between  25*^  and  45'' C.  being  *0027  for 
I^  C;  it  is  quite  colourless  when  pure.  Sulphur  trioxide 
very  readily  parts  with  one  of  its  atoms  of  oxygen,  convert- 
ing phosphorus  trichloride,  fur  example^  into  phosphorus 
oxytrichloride-^ 


PCI, 

'hospt\onu 
trichloride. 


-h    SOj     -     SOj 


f  + 

dioxide. 


POCl, 


This  reaction  takes  place  when  the  substances  are  merely 
mixed  together,  although  a  strong  red  heat  is  necessary  in 
order  to  resolve  the  trioxide  into  sulphur  dioxide*  and 
oxygen. 

When  finely  divided  sulphur  is  added  in  small  quanti- 
ties to  liquid  sulphuric  anhydride,  drops  of  a  deep  blue 
colour  sink  to  the  bottom  and  solidify  immediately.  These 
consist  of  the  compound  SgO,.  tLb  temperature  during 
the  operation  must  be  kept  at  15°  C,  for  if  it  is  lower  the 
anhydride  does  not  remain  liquid,  and  if  higher  the  sub- 
stance decomposes.  When  about  a  gramme  pf  sulphur  has 
been  added  the  anhydride  is  poured  ofi*,  and  the  solid  re- 
sidue freed  from  any  that  remains  by  a  gentle  heat  A 
bluish-green  crystalline  mass  is  thus  obtained,  which  de- 
composes at  ordinary  temperatures,  giving  off  sulphnr 
dioxide,  and  leaving  sulphur ;  water  immediately  decom- 
poses i^  forming  sulphuric,  sidphurous,  and  probably  thio- 
snlphurio  acida  The  corresponding  selenium  compound, 
SeSO,,  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner 

Sulphuric  Acid,  H^SO^. 

Of  aU  chemical  tompounda  this  is  probably  the  most 
important,  on  account  of  its  numerous  practioal  applica- 
tions, and  enormous  qui^tities  of  it  are  now  manufactured. 
The  method  employed  consists  essentially  in  oxidizing 
sulphurous  acid  by  atmospheric  oxygen,  which  is  accom- 
plished with  the  aid  of  nitrio  oxide  gas  in  the  following 
manner.  Sulphur  dioxide  gas  is  prepared  by  burning  sul- 
phur, or  iron  pyrites,  FeS„  in  a  properly  constructed  furnace, 
sulphur  being  always  employed  when  the  purest  qualities 
of  acid  are  required,  and  this  gas  is  conveyed  into  a  large 
leaden  chamber,  into  which  steam  and  air  are  .also  continu- 
ously admitted.  At  the  bac^  of  the  furnace  in  which  the 
sulphur  is  burnt,  a  sro^l  vessel  is  placed  containing  sodium 
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nitrate  and  snlphiirie  acid,  idiidi  oontmue  to  generate 
nitric  acid  for  some  time ;  tim& — 

NaNO.  +     H^04    -    HNO5     +      NaHSO,. 

Sodium  nitrate.     Salphurto  add.     NItrloacld.     Sodium  bytlrogoB  Mtlphate. 

The  exact  changes  which  occa'r  among  the  varions  sub- 
stances thus  intn^nced  into  the  chambers  are  bnt  im- 
perfectly nnderstood ;  the  nitric  acid,  however,  is  appa- 
rently decomposed  by  the  sulphurous  acid  in  sudi  a 
manner  that  fbudly  nitric  oxide  is  produced — 

2HNO,+3SO,+  2H,0-2NO+3H^04. 

Bnt  nitric  oxide  combines  directly  with  oxygen  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  forming  the  oxides  N2O3  and  N]04,  and  it 
is  generally  supposed  that  the  nitric  oxide  thus  formed 
acts  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen, — that  on  coming  in  contact 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  introduced  into  the  chamber,  it 
is  couTerted  into  a  higher  oxide,  which,  however,  is  no 
soener  produced  than  jt  is  reduced  again  to  nitric  oxide  by 
the  snlphurous  acid,  which  is  oxidi^  to  sulphuric  add ; 
supposing  the  oxide  formed  to  be  nitric  peroxide,  we  may 
represent  the  change  by  the  following  simple  equation :— - 

2SO^+2HaO  +  NjO^-2H2S04  +  2NO. 

The  nitric  oxide  again  absorbs  oxygen  to  form  the  higher 
oxide,  which  again  enters  into  reaction  with  sulphur  dioxide 
and  water,  with  liberation  of  nitric  oxide,  and  so  on  con- 
tinuously. Theoretically,  therefore,  a  limited  quantity  of 
nitric  oxide  should  suffice  to  produce  an  indefinitely  large 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  practically  tins  is  not  the 
case,  chiefly  owing  to  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  dissolution 
of  a  certain  quantity  in  the  sulphuric  acid  which  collects 
'On  the  floor  of  the  chambers ;  a  certain  amount  also  escapes 
from  the  chambers  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  but  this  is 
usually  absorbed  by  passing  the  escaping  vapours  through 
A  tower  filled  with  pieces  of  coke,  kept  moistened  with 
sulphuric  acid,  or  over  which  water  is  constantly  pouring ; 
when  acid  is  employ^  it  is  afterwards  pumped  into  a 
eimflar  scrubber,  and  deprived  of  its  nitric  oxide  gas  by 
means  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  gas  from  the  burning  sulphur 
or  pyrites,  and  when  water  Ib  used  it  is  pumped  into,  and 
distributed  on  the  floors  of,  the  leaden  chambers. 

In  practice  the  amoi^nt  of  sulphuric  acid  produced 
Qsually  approximates  very  closely  to  the  theoretical 
quantity. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  reactions  which  occur  in 
the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  are  not  all  of  the  simple 
character  represented  by  the  equations  above  giveiL  Thus, 
the  formation  of  nitric  oxide  from  nitric  acid  is  probably 
the  final  result  of  three  distinct  reactions.  In  th6  first 
place,  from  the  sulphur  dioxide  and  nitric  acid  a  compound 
which  Ib  known  as  the  lead  chamber  crystals,  on  account 
of  its  forming  crystals,  is  probably  produced ;  thus — 


so,{go.. 


I  SO2  +  NOa.OH 

Sulplrar  dioxide^     Kltiie  aetd.       Lead  diao*>er  cryctala. 

This  compound,  it  will  be  observed,  is  very  closely  related 
to  sulphuric  add,  and  may J>e  regarded  as  formed  from  it 
by  the  displacement  of  one  of  the  OH  groups  by  the  group 
NO,.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  yidbding  sulphuric  and 
nitrous  acids : — 


/NO, 


/OH 


^     fiO,]gg2+     HOH    -    80,  l^g  +  NOjH. 

LeadclumtMrcrTrtala.      Water.  Sidplnulc  add.     Nttrontadd. 

From  the-  nitrous  acid  thus  formed  nitric  oxide  may  be 
produced  in  two  ways,— ^ther  by  its  spontaneous  decom- 
position in  accordance  with  the  equation 

3HNO3  -    2N0  +  HNO.  +  HjO; 

Kttitnpt  Bcfd.     Nitric  ojtldt.     mtrieaeTd.     Wain. 


or  by  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide*'*^ 

2HNO5,     +     S0«     -      2N0    +     nfiO,. 

Kltronsaold.     Sulphnr  dtoxlda.     KItilookidoL     ScipluuWMd. 

The  latter  reaction  appears  to  be  the  "more  probable  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  sulphur  dioxide  present, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  both  occur. 

With  regard  to  the  part  which  the  nitric  oxide  plays  in 
the  conversion  of  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  lughly 
probable  that,  by  the  conjoint  action  of  the  <»cygen  and 
water  present,  it  is  converted  into  nitrous  acid,  from  which 
nitric  oxide  is  reproduced  by  the  action  of  the  snlphnr 
dioxide  in  the  manner  above  pointed  out — 

4N0  +  O, + 20H,  -  4HN0, . 

If  this  be  the  case,  nitrous  add  is  the  active  agent  n 
the  conversion  of  sulphur  dioxide  into  sulphuric  add.  It 
IB  known  to  effect  the  oxidation  of  sulphur  dioxide  with 
the  greatest  readiness,  whereas  dilute  nitric  add  has  very 
little  actioiL  On  this  account,  it  is  probable  also  that  tlM 
nitric  oxide  is  not  converted  into  the  peroxide,  as  sometimes 
is  supposed,  and  that  the  latter  is  the  active  agent  in  the 
formation  of  snlphuric  acid,  for  our  general  experienoe 
appears  to  warrant  the  condnsion  that,  as  sulphur  dioxide 
enters  so  readily  into  reaction  with  nitrons  aad,  this  add 
would  1)0  produced  from  the  nitric  oxide  almost  entirdj 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  oxidation  products.  Moreover, 
nitric  pcro^de  in  presence  of  water  forms  nitrtms  and 
nitric  adds  rNjO^  +  HjO- HNO,  +  HNO,;  so  that,  oveo 
supposing  that  the  nitric  oxide  is  converted  into  nitric  per- 
oxide, the  formation  of  sulphuric  add  would  still  in  a  large 
measure  be  due  to  the  action  of  nitrous  acid.  Although 
sulphur  dioxide  acts  very  slowly  on  dilute  nitric  add,  it 
readily  reduces  it  to  nitric  oxide  in  presence  of  moderately 
concentrated  sulphuric  add;  hence  any  nitric  acid  formed 
in  the  process,  when  carried  down  to  the  'floor  of  the 
cluunber  and  mixed  with  the  moderately  concentrated 
sulphuric  add  there  collected,  would  also  undergo  redno- 
ticn  by  the  sulphur  dioxide. 

The  acid  from  the  leaden  chambers  has  generally  t 
specific  gravity  of  about  1*55 ;  by  concentration  in  shallow 
leaden  pans  this  is  raised  to  above  1'7.  The  further  con- 
centration is  effected  in  glass  or  platinum  retorts.  The 
commercial  acid,  known  as  oil  of  vitriol,  has  a  specifie 
gtavity  of  about  1*84;  it  ib  frequently,  of  a  more  or  less 
brown  colour  from  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  and 
always  contains  lead.  Other  impurities,  such  as  arsenic 
and  nitrous  or  nitric  acid,  are  not  un^equently  present 

Pure  sulphuric  acid,  H,S04,  is  an  oily,  colourless,  in- 
odorous liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1  '842 ;  it  solidifies  at 
-  35*^  0.  It  cannot  be  distilled  unchanged,  and  when  heated 
gives  off  the  anhydride  until  a  liquid  remains  containing 
about  1*5  per  cent,  of  water  and  98*5  per  cent  of  sulphurio 
acid,  which  boils  at  338**  C. ;  add  of  this  strength  may 
always  be  obtained  by  boiling  down  add  of  any  other 
degree  of  concentraUoiu  When  the  add  Ib  vaporised,  dis- 
sociation takes  place  very  rapidly,  the  vapour  at  tempera- 
tures above  400^  0.  consisting  entirely  of  a  mixture  of 
water  and  sulphuric  anhydride.  Sulphuric  add  chars 
most  organic  substances  containing  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
on  account  of  its  great  affinity  for  water,  causing  the 
separation  of  these  elements  in  the  form  of  water  and  the 
liberation  of  carbon;  when  exposed  to  moost  air  it  wlD 
even  double  its  weight  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  on 
this  account  it  Ib  much  employed  as  a  desiccating  agent 
Much  heat  is  developed  when  it  is  mixed  with  i^ater^  as 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  table,  which  represents 
the  amounts  of  heat  developed  on  mixing  one  molecole  of 
the  add  (98  grammes)  with  n  molecules  of  water  at  about 
18*^  0.»  according  to  Thomsen*s  determinations : — 
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UnlUof  hett 
devdopod. 

Ho.  of  molo. 

coJeior 
vttor  addsd. 

I'niti  of  hoftt 
dovolupod. 

6.272 

90 

16,850 

0.861 

199 

17.056 

11.108 

499 

17,304 

ia,082 

799 

17.682 

14»940 

1599 

17.848 

19 

16,248 

o» 

17.994 

49 

.     16,676 

Tb»  last  number  in  the  table  repreeeDts  the  amount  of 
tet  wbiohy  aoeording  to  calonlation,  would  be  developed 
on  mizing  a  molecule  of  sulphnric  add  with  an  infinitelj 
large  qnantitj  of  water.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  addition 
«f  the  fiiat  two  molecules  is  accompanied  wijkh  the  develop- 
ment o!  an  amount  of  heat  equal  to  half  the  entire  amount 
developed  on  adding  an  excess  of  water ;  this  appears  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  formation  of  definite  compounds 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  water.  The  first  of  these  hydratei, 
EgSO^+HgO,  may  be  obtained  cr3r8tallized  in  colourless 
six-sided,  prisms,  by  cooling  a  mixture  of  the  acid  and 
water  in  these  proportions  to  about  8^  0. ;  it  boils  at 
205^-21 0**  C,  and  may  be  produced  by  evaporating  any 
more  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  205^  0.  until  it  ceases  to 
kse  waten  The  second  hydrate,  R^BO^  + 2E  fi,  may,  in 
a  similar  manner,  be  obtained  by  evaporating  any  more 
dflnte  acid  at  100"*  C  until  it  ceases  to  lose  water ;  it  boils 
at  1 93"*  C.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  first  hydrate  is  1  '78, 
and  that  of  the  second  1*62;  when  water  is  added  to  the 
acid  in  the  proportions  to  form  the  latter,  the  maximum 
condensation  (about  8  per  cent.)  is  observed  which  occurs 
on  mixing  these  substances. 

Further  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  sulphuric 
acid  forms  definite  compounds  with  water  which  may  be 
regarded  as  distinct  acids  is  afforded  by  its  behaviour  on 
neutralization,  by  the  persistent  manner  in  which  many 
lolphates  retain  one  or  two  piolecules  of  water,  and  by  the 
existence  of  so-called  basic  sulphates.  Thus,  when  it  is 
neutralized  by  sodium  hydroxide,  considerably  less  heat  is 
developed  by  the  first  than  by  the  second  molecule  of 
hydroxide ;  this  behaviour  does  not  appear  remarkable  if 
'JL  he  supposed  that  it  exists  in  solution  in  combination  with 
water,  and  that,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  periodic  acid, 
not  only  is  hydrogen  displaced  by  sodium  on  the  addition 
of  the  hydroxide,  but  the  elements  of  one  or  more  mole- 
eolfs  of  water  are  also  separate,  the  latter  being  an  opera- 
tion which  necessarily  would  involve  the  expenditure  of 
energy,  as  the  combination  of  the  acid  with  water  is 
attended  with  the  development  of  heat  (see  page  488). 

By  displacing  one-half  the  hydrogen  in  sulphuric  acid  by 
metalB  arid  stdphaUs  are  formed,  and  normal  sulphates  are 
produced  by  displacing  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen.  Many 
of  the  normal  sulphates  crystallize  with  the  same  number 
of  molecules  of  water,  an'd  are  isomorphous,  as,  for  ex- 
ample— 

MaguesiQiivsnlphate HgS04,7H90 

Zino  „        ZnS04.  7H,0 

Irott  , .'.FeSO. ,  7H.O 

Hickel  „        NiSO.,7HaO 

Cobalt  , C0SO4 ,  7H,0 

Tive  of  the  seven  molecules  of  water  are  removed  with 
fsdltfy  from  these  salts,  but  the  sixth  is  less  readily  re- 
moved, eq>ecial]y  from  magnesium  sulphate,  and  they  are 
not  deprived  of  the  seventh  unless  heated  to  200''-300^  C. 
Copper,  cadmium,  and  manganese  sulphates  behave  simi- 
huiy,  and  are  only  with  difficulty  deprived  of  the  last 
molecule  of  water:  The  last  molecule  retained  with  such 
persistency  by  these  salts  was  termed,  by  Qrahom,  vkU^t  of 
tomsiiifiium,  to  distinguish  it  from  water  of  crystallization. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible 
ihaohiteiy  to  define  the  meaning  of  these  terms,  or  even  to 


say  that  there  is  an  absolute  difference  between  the  so- 
called  water  of  constitution  and  waler  of  crystallizatioii, 
and  not  merely  one  of  degree ;  bat  since  we  have  inde- 
pendent evidence  tending  to  prove  the  existence  of  distinct 
acids  formed  by  the  combination  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
water,  we  may  conveniently  regard  the  above-mentioned 
salts  as  derived  from  these  adds.  Magnesium  sulphate, 
for  example,  we  may  regard  as  the  normal  magnesium  salt 
of  the  add  H^SO^,  crystallized  with  five  molecules  of 
water.  It  will  be  evident  that  such  salts  as  this  bear  a 
relation  to  the  acid  from  which  they  are  regarded  as 
derived  similar  to  that  which  the  normal  periodates  bear 
to  crystalline  periodic  acid,  B.^10^;  indeed,  a  very  conddef* 
able  general  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  the 
periodates  and  the  sulphates.  Thus,  the  sulphates  of 
potassium,  KjSO^,  and  of  silver,  Ag^SOf,  separate  from 
aqueous  solution  in  anhydrous  crystals ;  and  sodium  suP 
phate,  Na^SO^,  is  aUo  deposited  in  the  anhydrous  state  at 
temperatures  above  34**  C. ;  it  is  only  with  metals  such  as 
magnesium,  zinc,  and  copper,  that  salts  are  obtained  which 
may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  the  adds  E^SOg  or 
HgSO,.  Similarly,  the  periodates  KIO4,  NalO^,  and 
AglO^,  derived  from  the  at  present  hypothetical  add  filOf, 
are  r^ily  produced^  but  with  other  metals  chiefiy  salts 
derived  from  the  acid  H^IO^  are  obtained. 

But  that  these  hydrates  of  sulphuric  acid  are  distinct 
adds  derives  its  most  important  confirmation  from  the 
existence  of  the  so-called  basic  sulphates,  such  as  Zn2S05 
or  ZnSO^  +  ZnO,  HgsSOg  or  HgS04  +  2HgO,  and  CujSO, 
-h  3H2O  or  CuSO.  -*-  2CuO  +  SHjO ;  these  salto  are  strictly 
comparable  with  the  basic  periodates. 

A  large  number  of  double  and  mixed  salts  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  or  more  sulphates  are  known.  Thus, 
magnesium  sulphate  and  the  isomorphous  sulphates  form 
isomorphous  double  salts  with  potassium,  sodium  and 
ammoni^im  sulphates,  which  cr3rstallize  with  six  molecules 
of  water,  and  which  usually  are  therefore  regarded  as 
formed  by  the  dbplacement  of  the  molecule  of  so-called 
water  of  constitution  by  the  alkaline  sulphate — 

Kagnesiam  potassium  sulphate MgK«(SO|)| ,  6H,0 

Zinc  „  „      ZnK,(SO^, ,  6H,0 

Iron  „  „'     FoK.(S04>,  ,6H,0 

Nickel  „  , NiK,<S0<),,6H,0 

Cobalt  „  „      CoK8(SO^,,6H,0 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  Chat  sulphuric  add  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  dyad  radicle  SOj  with 
the  monad  radicle  OH,  or  as  (S02)''(OH)2',  this  view  of 
its  "  constitution  "  being  chiefly  founded  on  its  behaviour 
with  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus.  Thus,  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  pentachloride  on  sulphuric  acid,  an  atom  of 
oxygen  and  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  in  other  words,  the  group 
OH,  are  displaced  by  a  single  atom  of  chlorine — 

HO.SO2 .  OH  +  PCI5  -  HO .  SO, .  a  +  POClj  +  HCl. 
Although  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  second  OH  group 
in  sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner 
by  the  continued  action  of  the  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
it  is  afforded  by  the  behaviour  of  the  compound  SOgd,, 
produced  by  the  direct  union  of  chlorine  and  sulphur 
dioxide  with  water,  which  successively  converts  it  into 
the  compound  HO.  SOj.  CI  and  sulphuric  acid — 

Cl.SOj.a-hHOH-HO.SOj.Cl  -f  HQ; 
HO.SOj.Cl  +  HOH-HO.SO,.OH-*-Ha. 
Sulphuric  chloride,  SOjClj,  and  sulphuric  chlorhydrate, 
S02(0H)Cl,  are  both  colourless  liquids ;  the  former  bdla 
at  about  70'  C,  and  the  latter  at  158**  C.  Sulphuric  chlor- 
hydrate  may  be  formed  by.  the  direct  combination  of 
hydrogen  chloride  with  sulphuric  anhydride,  and  when 
heated  in  closed  vessels  to  170**  C,  it  furnishes  snlphurio 
chloride  and  sulphuric  acid  : — 

2a. SO3. OH  -  CI. SO,. a  +  HO. SO-. OH. 

V.  Ji6A 
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Snlphorio  ftcid  mien  into  reaction  with  a  large  namber 
of  hydrogenixed  carbon  componnds  in  snch  a  manner  that 
water  is  formed  and  hjdrogen  displaced  by  the  monad 
gronp  80^.  OH ;  for  exampl^ 

HO, SO,. OH  +  C^Hg  -  CjHa.SOj.OH  +   OH,. 

flalphnm  add.  Bens«it«         BraBMOMlpbonto  add. 

The  ntlphonio  aeidt,  as  the  compounds  thns  produced  arc 
termed,  are  powerful  monobasic  acid&  But  the  action 
may  proceed  further,  both  OH  groups  in  sulphuric  acid 
being  displaced  by  monad  compound  radicles;  in  which 
cue  neutral  bodies  called  sulphonet  are  formed ;  thus — 

HO. 80,. OH  +  aCjH^  -  C-Hj.SO-.CcHj  +  20H,. 

Solphnrle  Mid.  B«(u«im.  Baaiwurefpt  ~ ' 


Sdmio  Acid,  H,Se04 . 

This  acid  may  b^  obtained  by  ozidizing  selenious  acid 
by  the  action  of  chlorine,  or  bromine,  and  water — 

Hj^eO,  +  Br,  +  H,0  -  H,SeO^ + 2HBr . 
It  IB  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  which  in  the  moat 
concentrated  state  boils  at  280°  C,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  2  6.  In  this  st^vte  it  io  not  quite  pure  selenic  acid,  bnt 
contains  a'little  water,  which  cannot  be  driven  off  wiUiout 
decomposing  the  acid  into  selenium  dioxide,  oxygen,  and 
water.  Selenic  add  resembles  sulphuric  acid  in  many  of 
its  properties,  oetng  very  hygroscopic,  and  when  it  is 
addod  to  water  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  ia  deve- 
loped. It  iB  reduced  to  selenious  acid  when  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid — 

H,8eO^ + 2HC1  -  H,SeO,  +  CI, + H,0 ; 

bnt  it  is  not  decomposed  by  the  hydrogen  produced  when 
sine  or  iron  is  dissolved  in  its  solution.  Like  sulphuric 
acid  it  precipitates  barium  salts,  even  in  presence  of  other 
mineral  adds. 

The  selenates  or  salts  produced  by  displacing  the  hydro- 
gen in  selenic  acid  by  metals  correspond  in  composition,  and 
also  very  closely  in  their  properties  to  the  sulphates, 
with  which  they  are  isomorphous. 

Telluric  Acid,  HjTeO^ . 

The  potassium  salt  of  th^s  acid  is  obtained  by  fusing 
tellurium  or  tellurous  oxide  with  potassium  nitrata  From 
tlus  salt  barium  tellurate  may  be  prepared  by  precipitating 
its  solution  with  a  barium  salt,  and  the  acid  it  produced 
by  decomposing  barium  tellurate  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Telluric  acid  crystallizes  from  water  in  large  prisms  of 
the  composition  HjTeO^ -f  2H,0.  This  hydrate  has  a 
metallic  taste,  and  reddens  litmus  slightly.  'It  dissolves 
slowly  in  cold  water,  bnt  freely  in  boiling  water.  It  loses 
its  water  of  crystalUiation  at  a  little  above  100°  0.  The 
compound  HjTeO^  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but 
dissoWea  on  boiling ;  when  heated  to  a  temperature  below 
redness  it  furnishes  the  oxide  TeO,.  It  is  reduced  to 
tellurous  acid  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  it  is 
also  decomposed  by  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  without 
action  on  selenic  add,  with  precipitation  of  tellurium. 

In  addition  to  add  and  normal  telluratee,  such  as 
KHTeOf  and  KjTeO^,  and  hyperacid  tellurates,  of  which 
the  salt  KHTeO^  +  HjTeO^  is  an  example,  teUuric  acid 
also  furnishes  so^dled  di-  and  tetra-tellurates,  such  as 
(NHJjTejO,  and  (NE^flefi^  or  (NJI J,Te04  +  8TeO, , 
and  basic  tellurates,  such  as  Ag^TeO^  and  Ag^TcjO^. 
The  ditellurates  may  be  regarded  as  salts  of  the  acid 
H,Te|0*y  analogous  to  anhydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the 
basic  salt  AgJ£eO^  as  formed  from  the  hydrate  H^TeO^  or 
H,Te04-l-2H,0;  whilst  salts  such  as  kg^Tefi^  are  ap- 
parently derivatives  of  an  add  formed  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  elements  of  three  molecules  of  water  from  two 
molecules  of  the  add  H|TeOg . 


Other  Acids  of  Sulphur, 
In  addition  to  snlphurous  and  sulphuric  adds,  a  nnmber 
of  acids,  more  or  less  dosely  related  to  them,  may  bo 
obtained.     The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  knows 
acids  of  su%>hur  : — 

HyposalphurofQt  sold H,80i, 

Snlphimras  add H,80^ 

Sulphuric  tcid H^SO- 

Thioralphnric  add ...Ufify 

AnhyditMRilphttrio  add H^SjO, 

Dithionio  add H^,0« 

Trithlonic  tdd .'. H^O, 

Tetrathionic  add H^^Og 

Pentathionic  acid ^^O^ 

Hypomlphurout^  Acid, — This  add  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sino  on  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  which 
dissolves  the  metal,  forming  xinc  sulphite ;  the  hydrogen^ 
which  is  the  accessory  product  of  this  reaction,  Ib  not 
evolved,  however,  but  roduces  a  portion  of  the  a«id^ 
forming  hyposulphnrous  add ;  thus— 

H,SO,  +  Zn  -  2H    4-  ZnSO, 

aalphnrons  add.  Zlac  aalpliltau 

H,SO,    +  2H  -  HJBO,  +    H,0. 

floIphvoMaoid.  HTpow^uitma 

The  solution  thus  obtained  is  very  unstable,  and  rapid!  j 
decomposes  with  separation  of  sulphur.  Sodium  hypo- 
sulphite, NaHSOo,  Ib  a  more  stable  substance,  and  ia 
produced  in  a  dmilar  manner  by  the  action  of  zino  on  m. 
solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite.  This  salt  ctystalliaee 
in  slender  colourless  needles ;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  but 
insoluble  in  alcohol  When  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  moiafe 
state  it  becomes  very  hot,  and  is  converted  by  oxidation 
into  hydrogen  sodium  sulphi^  bnt  in  the  diy  state  it  is 
not  affected  by  oxygen.  The  remarkable  observation  has 
been  made,  however,  that  when  a  solution  of  sodinm. 
hyposulphite  is  oxidized  by  free  oxygen,  that  is  to  say, 
when  water  saturated  with  oxygen  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  the  hyposulphite,  only  one-half  the  oxygen  is  employed 
in  causing  the  convernon  of  the  hyposulphite  into  the 
sulphite,  the  remaining  half  becoming  affixed  to  watei^ 
forming  hydrogen  dioxide ;  the  reaction  may  be  expressed 
by  the  following  equation — 
NaHSO,  +  O,  +  H,0    -    NaHSO,    +     IB^O,. 

8odm»i.n>o«iphit<.  "-"SpBs^   xssr 

Hyposulphnrous  acid  has  a  much  greater  decobrizing  and 
reducing  power  khan  sulphurous  add;  it  immediately 
reduces  the  metals  from  mercury  and  diver  salts,  and  it 
precipitates  copper  hydride,  Ci^H,,  from  a  adution  o# 
copper  sulphate. 

Tkiotulpkwric  Add,  Hfifit* 
Tlus  add  is  fanned  from  sulphurous  add  by  combining 
it    with    sulphur;    thus,    when    a  solution    of    aodinm 
sulphite  is  digested  with  snlpdnr,  sodinm  thiosulphate  is 
produced— 

Ka,SO,  +  B  -  NaAO,. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  thiB  reaction  is  precisely  analogonn 
to  that  which  occurs  when  sodinm  sulphite  is  oonv^ted 
into  sodium  sulphate  by  the  action  of  oxygen. 

Thioeulphurtc  add  cannot  be  isolated,  on  aoconnt  of  its 
instability,  and  when  an  acid— hydroddorio  add,  for  ex- 
ample— is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  thioeulphate^  the  thio- 
sulphuric  add  which  Ib  produced  rajpidly  decomposes  intiK 
sulphur  and  snlphurous  add :  H,S,0,  ->  H,80,  +  S.  Tbs 
thiosulphates  of  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  metals  sis 
crystalline  and  soluble  in  water,  and  are  fairly  stabls 
salto ;  the  thiosulphates  of  the  heavy  metak,  howevei^ 
which  are  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  solotioos  ef 
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jDeUllic  salta  to  &  solution  of  Bodimn  thiosulpliate,  are 
Teiy  unstable,  and  rapidly  decompose  into  a  metallic 
lolpliide  and  snlphnric  acid,  thus — 

AgjSA  +  H,0  -   Ag„S    +  HjjSO,. 

80v«r  t£iocali»Jiat«.  Silver  lulphlde.    8alptiur1«  add. 

Sodium  thiosulphate  is  largely  employed  in  photography 
for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  chloride,  bromide,  and 
iodide  ol  olver.  These  salts  are  feadily  soluble  in  a 
solution  of  the  thiosulphate  until  thej  are  exposed  to 
ligbt,  when  they  become  insoluble.  If,  therefore,  a  sheet 
of  paper  coated  with  one  of  these  silver  salts  be  exposed 
to  light  under  an  object  which  is  in  part  transparent  and 
in  part  opaque,  such  as  a  piece  ol  lace,  for  example,  the 
gtlver  salt  is  rendered  insoluble  in  those  parts  upon  which 
the  Hght  has  fallen,  and  by  then  immersing  the  paper  in  a 
sdotion  of  sodium  thiosulphate  the  unaltered  silver  salt  is 
removed,  and  the  picture  is  thus  **  fixed."  The  solvent 
power  of  the  thiosulphate  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
Bolible  silver  sodium  thiosulphate — 

Na^jO,  +  AgQ  -  NaAgSjOj  +  NaQ ; 
OBsny  other  metallic  salts  insoluble  in  water  are  dissolved 
by  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  probably  also  in 
toonsequence  of  theiormation  of  similar  mixed  sidts. 

Anhydrosulphuric  Acid,  HjSjOy. 

This  acid  is  obtained  by  dissolving  sulphuric  anhydride 
in  sulphuric  acid  in  the  requisite  proportions:  H^0^  + 
BOi^'EfijOr  ^^  crystallizes  in  large  colourless  trans- 
parent prisms.  When  gently  heated  it  is  decomposed  into 
sulphuric  anhydride,  which  distils  over,  and  sulphuric  acid, 
which  remainSb   Water  dissolves  it,  forming  sulphuric  acid. 

The  so-called  Nordhausen  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
consists  chiefly  of  this  acid.  It  is  prepared  at  Nord- 
hausen, in  Saxony,  by  distilling  an  impure  ferric  sulphate, 
Fe,(S0j8»  obtained  by  exposing  ferrous  sulphate,  FeSQ^, 
to  s  moderate  heat  in  contact  with  the  air, — the  distillate, 
otmsisting  chiefly  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  being  received 
in  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  readily  dissolves  many 
hydrogenized  carbon  compounds  which  are  only  with 
difficulty  acted  upon  by  on)inary  sulphuric  acid,  convert- 
ing  them  into  snlph^c  adds ;  it  is  employed  on  this 
socount  to  dissolve  mdigo,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
sntbaquinonedisulphonic  acid,  from  which  alizarin  is 
srtifidally  produced. 

Salts  of  this  acid,  such  as  Na^Sp^,  A^gfifi^,  BaSgO,, 
are  obtained  by  combining  the  corresponding  normal 
solphates  with  sulphuric  anhydride;  water  decomposes 
them,  forming  corresponding  acid  sulphates.  The  acid 
salt,  EHS.O^,  or  hydrogen  potassinm  anhydroeulphate, 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  normal  salt  in  anhydro- 
sulphuric  acid ;  it  crystallizes  in  prisms. 

The  diloride  of  anhydrosulphnric  acid,  S^OjCl^,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  many 
ehldrinated  compounds,  thus — 

2S0.  +  ca4   -   SjOftCi,  +  COO, 

Salphiuie  Culnm  Anhjaroralphorio     Cartwnlo 

•Blijdrid*.      tetrachloride  chloride.  chloridt 

ft  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*829  at 
18'  C,  and  boils  at  146^  C.  In  contact  with  water  it 
decomposes  slowly  and  noiselessly,  forming  sulphuric  and 
hydioddoric  acids,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  sulphuric 
cUoAydrate,  S0^0H)C1,  which  is  rapidly  decomposed 
with  almost  explosive  violence  when  thrown  into  water. 

The  lead  chamber  crystals  (p.  504),  when  heated,  furnish 
i  magnificently  crystalline  bcKly,  which  is  also  a  derivative 
of  aDhydroBiilpharic  add — 

2S0,|  gJ«-S,0.(NOJ,+H,0; 

It  distils  at  about  360*  C.  without  decomposing. 


Dithiontc  Acid,  "Efifi^* 

The  manganese  salt  of  this  add  is  obtainel  hy  the 
action  of  a  solution  of  sulphurous  add  on  manganeaa 
dioxide—  M^o,-h2H^Oa-MnSA  +  2H,0. 

This  salt  may  be  converted  into  the  barium  salt  by 
treatment  with  barium  hydroxide,  and  from  a  solution  of  the 
barium  salt  the  acid  is  produced  by  adding  exactly 
sufficient  sulphuric  add  to  precipitate  the  bariuuL  By 
concentrating  the  solution  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric 
add  it  may  be  obtained  of  specific  gravity  1  '347,  but  on 
further  concentration  the  add  is  resolved  into  sulphurous 
add  and  sulphur  dioxide — 

HjSjOe-H^O^  +  SO,. 
A  dilute  solution  decomposes  in  a  similar  manner  when 
heated.     In  contact  with  the  air  dithionic  add  is  slowly 
oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid. 

The  dithionates  produced  by  decomposing  barium 
dithionate,  BaSjOg,  with  the  corresponding  sulphates, 
are  all  soluble  in  water  and  crystallize  weU.  They 
exhibit  considerable  stability,  but  when  heated  are  more 
or  less  readily  converted  into  the  corresponding  normal 
sulphate  and  sulphur  dioxide. 

Ti-ithionie  Acid,  HjSjO^ . 
Potassium  trithionate  is  produced,  together  with  potas- 
sium thiosulphate,  when  a  saturated  solution  of  hydrogen 
potassium  sulphite  is  gently  heated  with  sulphur;  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  thiosulphate  is  a  secondaiy  product, 
formed  l^y  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  resulting  from 
the  action  of  the  sulphur  on  the  hydrogen  potaadum 
sulphite^ 

2HKS0.  +  2S  -  KjSjOe  +  HjS. 

H7drog«D  potaMlum  PotMilma 

iulphlte.  trlthloiut*. 

Trithionio  acid  may  be  obtained  from  a  concentrated 
solution  of  the  potassium  salt  by  predpitating  the  potas^ 
rium  by  hydrofluodlidc  add.  The  solution  has  a  «our 
and  somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  is  inodorous;  it  is  per- 
manent in  a  dilute  state  only,  and  on  concentrating  it  in  a 
vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  it  begins  to  decompose,  even 
at  0*  C,  sulphur  dioxide  bdng  evolved,  and  sulphur  de- 
posited, while  sulphuric  acid  remains  in  solution.  The  salts 
of  trithionio  add  are  but  little  known ;  they  are  extremely 
unstable,  and  even  when  boiled  with  water  are  decomposed 
and  converted  into  sulphates,  with  evolution  of  snlphoi 
dioxide  and  deposition  of  sulphu 


•ton  trtthlooate.    PoUaliim  nUphi 


SO, 


8. 


Tetrathionie  Aeid,  Ufifi^. 
The  salts  of  this  add  are  produced  by  the  ae^n  ot 
iodine  on  thioeulphates ;  for  example— 

2Na^,0.  +  I,  -  Na,S,0.  +  2KaI. 

Sodhun  thtofUphAta         Sodium  ftrmthloBate.  i 

The  add  may  be  prepared  from  the  barinm  salt  by 
double  decompodtion  with  sulphuric  add.  A  dilute  solu- 
tion may  be  boiled  without  decomposing;  but  a  con- 
centrated solution  is  decomposed  when  heated,  yielding 
sulphur,  and  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  adds.  Its  salts  are 
all  soluble  in  water,  and  are  much  more  stable  than  the 
trithionates,  but  for  the  most  part  their  solutions  cannot  be 
evaporated  without  decomposition. 

Pentathionie  Acid,  Kfifi^. 

A  solution  of  this  add  is  obtained  by  alternately  passiiig 

sulphur  dioxide   and  hydrogen  sulphide  gases  throu|^ 

water*— * 

5H^O,  +  5H8S-HAO«+9H,0  +  5S; 
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the  solution  may  be  concentrated  by  a  gentle  heat  till  it 
attains  a  specific  gravity  of  1*25-1*3,  and  may  then  be 
farther  concentrated  in  a  Tacanm  to  the  specific  gravity 
of  about  1-6.  The  solution  is  colourless  and  inodorous, 
and  has  a  strongly  acid  taste;  it  may  be  preserred  un- 
ehanged  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  on  heating  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  add,  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
sulphur  dioxide  are  evolved,  sulphur  b  depoeited,  and 
aolphuric  acid  remains. 

The  salts  of  pentathionic  acid  are  so  unstable  that  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  them  in  the  solid  state.  In  their  forma- 
tion from  the  acid  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  the  fifth 
atom  of  sulphur  to  be  sepaiat^  tetrathionates  being  pro- 
duced, which  have  greater  stability,  and  sometimes  two 
atoms  of  sulphur  are  given  up  and  trithionatee  are  formed. 

A  number  of  the  reactions  involved  in  the  formation  of 
various  sulphur  compounds,  and  also  of  a  few  selenium 
and  tellurium  compounds,  have  been  submitted  to  thermo- 
ohemica]  investigation  by  Thomson.  The  results  deduced 
from  his  experiments  are  given  in  the  following  lable  : — 


Units  or 

hoftk 

d«ve1oped  or 

otaorbod. 


Uydroffni 
mlpkide 


Solphur* 
ousadd 


Sulphur, 

;(9H..Aq)  

(S.H,,Aq) 

(SO„Aq) 

(SO„Aq) 

(8,0J 


Solphmio 
•cid 


(S,0„Aa). 

(SO,Aq,2KftOUAq) 


Dithionio 
Mid 


Thioiolpb- 
uiio&cid 


Titrathi- 
•nioadd 


|SO„0,Aq) 

(aO»,  Ari,0). 

fSO,,  0„  H,J 

|SO„H»0) 

<SOA,  AqJ,. 

(SO,,Aq) „. 

IS.  0,).., 

(a,04p  JU.  Afl).... 
UBO|Aq,  2JjflOHAq) 
fCiSO,,  0,  Aq>  

(SSO-Aq,  0)...    ,.,. 

(SOjAq ,  ^OJiq,  ... 
■  {B,,  O,,  AqC 

(y,.0,,  H,.  An  J.... 
'.(dAAq,2S*0HAq) 
MSb,,a,Aq] 

{SOjAq,m.,. 
'   (MtAq,  Oj 

(8,,0,,AqJ. 
JS     Oj,  Hj.A^).... 

(2S0,,O,  S,.  Aq).. 

t2S0tAq,  0,  Sj. 


Selenions 
add 


(So,  O.K.„. 

{Scti,,  Aq). 

MSo,  Q,,  Aa). 


Selfinio 
Mid 


Tdlarons 

add 
Tellurio 

add 


(3cO,Aq,2NiOHAq) 

(Se,  O,,  Aq). 

MStiO,,  0,  Aq)....  ,, 

I  (.SeO^q/O).. ....... 

;tS<?0^q,2N»0HAq) 

!(To,0^,  fl,0) 

((TeO,Aq,0),.. 

I(Te,  0„  Aq)..». 


21,830 
4,510 
4,750 
9,260 
7,700 
1,500 

71,070 

78.770 
28,970 

82,160 

71,880 

68,630 

121,840 

21,320 

17,850 

89,170 

103,280 

192,910 

210,760 

81,880 

68,950 

53,550 

-10,080 

211,090 

279,450 

27,070 

-1,570 

-9,270 

225,300 

69,500 

137,860 

62,820 

47,420 

204,960 

273,320 

67.710 
-920 
66,790 
27,020 
77,240 
19,530 
20,450 
80,«90 


81,190 

25,850 
107,040 


OaMous  add. 

Condefitied  add. 
( Detennined  by 
<  Favre  and  Sil- 
(.    bermanxL 


180. 


hqtdd. 


i  80f  H|^  bocomee 
I     hqmd. 


liquid  anhydride. 


that 
1,070). 


Ctyst  cnhydride. 


The  number  4510  for  the  reaction  S,  H,  applies  strictly 
only  to  sulphur  in  the  state  in  which  it  separates  when 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  decomposed  by  iodine,  and  would 
require  a  small  correction  to  make  it  applicable  to  rhombio 
sulphur. 

On  oomparing  the  numbers  repreeenting  the  amounta  of 
heat  developed  in  the  formation  of  sulphurous  and  sbI- 
phuric  adds  and  of  the  corresponding  selenium  and  teUa- 
rium  compounds,  thus — 


flolplinr.  IselaoliOL 

Teilnitam. 

B-8    '   B-8« 

B-To 

B,0,,  Aq 

78,770 
142,400 
63,680 

56,790 
77,240 
20,450 

81,  UO 

107,040 

25,850 

RO.iq.O  .i...!!!.! 

it  will  be  evident  that  the  affinity  of  selenium  to  ozygeii, 
as  measured  by  the  heat  developed,  is  less  than  that  of 
snlphur  to  oxygen,  and  also  less  than  that  of  tellnriam  to 
oxygen.  In  tMs  respect,  therefore,  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
tellurium  form  a  series  corresponding  to  that  in  which 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  may  b6  arranged.  Bromioe, 
we  Live  seen,  is  intermediate  in  its  'properties  between 
chlorine  and  iodine,  and  its  atomic  weight  is  also  almoat 
the  mean  of  the  atomic  weights  of  these  two  elements,  and 
its  affinity  to  oxygen  is  less  than  that  of  either  chlorine  or 
iodine;  the  atomic  weight  of  selenium,  which  is  iatar^ 
mediate  in  its  properties  between  sulphur  and  tellnriam, 
is  also  nearly  the  mean  of  the  atomic  weights  of  theao 
elements. 

Constitution  of  the  Sulphur  Compoundi, 
The  constitution  of  the  compounds  of  sulphur  with 
monad  elements  may  be  readily  deduced ;  thus,  the  only 
formula  by  which  the  chlorides  of  sulphur  can  be  lepra- 
sented  graphically  are  as  follows : — 


a— s— s— a      a— s— a 


Cl 

a— s-a 


But  the  constitution  of  each  of  the  oxides  of  anlphur 
may  be  exprtsssed  in  two  ways,  thus — 

8  O— S— O 

>— 0  o 


A 


o 
o=s=o  o=s=o 

Salpfanr  dioxide.  SDlphnr  ti1oxld«i 

In  like  manner,  two  corresponding  formulee  may  be  assigned 
to  each  of  the  adds  formed  by  combining  these  oxidca 
with  the  elements  of  a  molecule  of  water.  Sulphuric  acid, 
for  instance,  may  be  represented  by  either  of  the  following 
formula) — 

O 


H— O— O— S— O-O— H 


H— O— S-O-H 
N 

o 


But  as  compounds  in  which  two  or  more  atoms  of  ozygeD 
are  directly  united  together  (for  example,  hydrogen  dioxide^ 
the  higher  oxides  of  chlorine,  and  chloric  add,  as  to  the 
constitution  of  which  tiiere  can  be  little  doubt  as  thej 
contain  only  monad  elements  associated  with  oxygen) 
readily  decompose  with  separation  of  oxygen,  the  first  of 
these  formula  for  sulphuric  add  appears  improbabla  on 
account  of  the  stability  of  the  add  and  of  most  of  ^m 
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eompotmrla  derived  from  it  If,  howeTer,  the  second  fop- 
mnk  be  adopted,  it  follows  that  the  formula  which  repre- 
natB  the  three  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  trioadde  as  directly 
QflBoeiated  with  ^e  sulphur  atom  is  the  more  probable.  It 
is  probable  that  sulphur  dioxide  and  sulphurous  acid  are 
•nalogous  in  constitution  to  sulphur  trioxide  and  sulphuric 
lod,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  hyposulphurous  acid 
ii  formed  from  sulphurous  acid  we  may  infer  that  it  has 
the  constitution  represented' by  the  second  of  the  follow- 
iDxfoonulA"— 

O  Q    - 

II  II 

Sn^lnrou  Mid.  HTPoralpliomu  add. 

The  foUowing  formula  are  the  most  probable  ezpres- 
aonsof  tiie  constitution  of  the  remaining  adds  of  sulphur  ;* 
the  constitution  of  the  SO,  group  ia  the  same  as  in 
nlphiuic  acid  and  the  dots  are  used  instead  of  lines — 

HO.SOa.OH        HO.SOj.SH        ?^«"2^ 
'  SO,.  OH 

Solplnirteacld.  TbIoMlpbiirle  add.  DtthUmle  told. 

SO,.  OH        s.so^.oH        ,y^^^'^^ 

?  >  8. SO,. OH    '   ^isO    OH 

80,.  OH  »— ttUj.un 

mUoBleMU 


TMnihkok  asld. 

We  haye  previously  pointed  out  (p.  474)  the  Talne 
vhtth  i3  to  be  attached  to  constitutional  formul»  such 
M ITB  here  assigned  to  the  sulphur  compounds. 

KiTBOOEN. 

Symbol,  IT ;  Atomic  wt,  14 ;  Moleeular  wt,  iS. 

Nitrogen  in  the  free  state  constitutes  about  four-fifths 
hf  Tolnme  of  the  atmosphere;  in  combination  it  occurs 
m  nitrates  and  ammoniacal  salts,  and  it  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  sU  animal  and  vegetable  tissues. 

It  is  best  obtained  from  air  by  removing  the  oxygen  by 
means  of  copper  heated  to  redness ;  the  air  being  first  led 
ftrou^  a  solution  of  potassio  hydrate  to  free  it  from  car- 
boa  dUoxide,  and  then  through  concentrated  sulphuric  add 
to  remove  moisture,  and  when  thus  purified,  passed  through 
i       a  tube  containing  metallic  copper  heated  to  dull  redness. 
Bypassing  a  mixture  of  air  and  ammonia  over  heated 
eopper,  the  copper  oxide  is  reduced  as  fast  as  it  is  formed, 
ind  a  shOTt  length  of  copper  suffices  for  the  preparation  of 
an  indefinite  quantity  of  nitrogen ;  thu»— 
2Cu  +  0,-2CuO, 
SCuO  +  2NH,  -  N, + 3H,0 -I- 3Cu . 
'       The  supply  of  air  is  easily  regulated,  as  an  excess  shows 
itaelf  by  tarnishing  the  surface  of  the  copper.       < 

The  easiest  meUiod  of  obtaining  pure  nitrogen  is  to 
hsat  a  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  which  splits  up  into 
u'trogen  and  water:  NOjNH^ - N,  +  2H,0 .  But  as  this 
lalt  is  difficult  to  prepare,  it  is  better  to  substitute  for  it  a 
mixture  of  potassium  nitrata  and  ammonium  chloride, 
iHiich  together  produce  ammonium  nitrate  and  potasdum 
fUoiide— 

KKO, + NH^a  -  NH4NO, + Ka . 

Kitrogen  is  a  colourless,  inodorous,  tasteless,  incondensable 
gas ;  it  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  100  volumes 
of  water  at  15^  C.  dissolving  about  one  and  a  half  volumes 
of  nitrogen.  It  is  incombustible,  and  does  not  support 
the  combustion  of  ordinary  combustibles ;  it  is  not  poison- 
ous, but  an  animal  immersed  in  it  dies  simply  for  want  of 
oygeiL  Nitrogen  evinces  but  little  tendency  to  enter 
hito  reaction  with  other  elements;  titanium,  tungsten, 
^Anadiom,  and  probably  a  few  others  combine  directly 
vith  it,  however,  but  its  compounds  are  mostly  produced 
^  indirect  means. 


Atmo^heric  air  consists  not  only  of  nitrogen  and  ony 
gen,  which  are  its  chief  constituents,  but  besides  theee  oon« 
taiqs  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  water  vapour,  ^ ;  solid 
substances,  sudi  as  common  salt,  are  also  frequently  held 
in  suspension  by  it,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea  and  of  towns.  Air  from  which  al)  other  constitu< 
ents  are  removed  does  not  always  exhibit  the  same  compo- 
sition, however,  although  the  variations  are  very  slight ; 
usually  in  pure  air  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  ^rom  20*9 
to  21  volumes  in  100  01  air,  but  considerably  less  oxygen 
has  been  found  in  air  from  confined  spaces  and  in  a  few 
samples  collected  in  warm  countries.  Full  information  on 
this  subject  may  be  obtained  from  Dr  Angua  Smith'a 
work  on  Air  and  Bain. 

'Hie  fact,  however,  that  oxygen  4nd  nitrogen  are  not 
always  contained  in  air  in  the  same  proportions  is  alone  a 
suffident  proof  that  they  are  not  combined,  but  only  mixed 
together,  as  the  constituents  of  a  compound  always  occur 
in  invariable  proportions.  This  condusion  is  confirmed  in 
many  ways.  Thus,  the  proportions  in  whidi  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  are  present  in  air  are  not  those  of  their  atomio 
weights,  nor  do  they  bear  any  simple  relation  to  them. 
We  know  also  that  when  gases  enter  into  reaction  to  form 
new  compounds  thdr  combination  ia  usually  attended  with 
an  alteration  of  volume,  tijnd  heat  is  devdoped ;  moreover, 
the  resulting  compound  possesses  properties  which  differ 
strikingly  from  those  of  its  constituents.  But  when  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  are  mixed  together  in  the  proportions  in 
which  they  are  present  in  sir,  neiUier  is  any  ulteratluu  in 
volume,  observed,  nor  is  heat  devdoped ;  and  the  proper* 
ties  of  the  resulting  mii^re  are  precisdy  those  of  air,  and 
just  such  as  we  diould  expect  to  result  from  the  admixture 
of  a  gas  which  very  readily  supports  combustion  with  one 
in  which  combustion  is  imposdble.  Again,  were  air  a 
compound  it  should  dissolve  in  water  as  such,  or  in  other 
words,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  di»« 
solved  air  should*  be  the  same  aa  in  the  undissolved 
air;  but  if  a  mixture,  the  more  soluble  constituent 
should  dissolve  the  more  readily,  and  rdativdy  more 
oxygen  than  nitrogen  should  dissolve,  since  oxygen  is  more 
soluble  than  nitrogen.  Experiment  proves  that  the  latter  ia 
the  case,  for  if  water  whidi  has  been  recently  boiled  to 
free  it  from  dissolved  gases  and  allowed  to  cool  out  of  con- 
tact with  air  be  shaken  with  air,  and  the  dissolved  air  be 
then  expdled  from  it  by  heatings  and  collected,  it  is  found 
on  analysis  to  contain  82  instead  of  only  21  per  cent  by 
volume  of  oxygen.  Lastly,  we  have  seen  (p^  481)  that 
the  oxygen  may  be  to  a  great  extent  separated  from  the 
nitrogen  by  a  mechanical  process  by  submitting  air  to 
filtration  through  a  thin  caoutchouc  membrane. 

It  is  imposdble  for  animals  to  live  for  any  length  of 
time  in  pure  oxygen,  apparently  because  oxidation  takes 
place  so  rapidly  that  the  animal  is  incapable  of  asdmilating 
suffident  food  to  supply  the  waste ;  but  by  admixture  with 
the  perfectly  neutral  nitrogen  the  activity  of  the  oxygen 
becomes  greatly  diminished. 

*  Air  from  open  places  contains  usually  from  8  to  <S 
volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  in  10,000  volumes,  but  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  b  subject  to 
continual  change,  although  within  narrow  limits.  It  does 
not  continually  increase  in  amount,  notwithstanding  that 
animals  expire  carbon  dioxide,  and  that  large  quantitiee  are 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  wood  and  coal,  because 
plants  exercise  a  power  whidi  is  the  reverse  of  that  of 
which  animals  are  possessed,  vis.,  that  of  decomposing  ca^ 
bon  dioxide  and  restoring  its  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere^ 

Anmonia,  NH,;  MoL  wt,  17. 

Ammonia  is  the  only  compound  of  nitrogfli  and  hydro- 
gen which  is  known  to  ua.    It  may  be  formed  directly 
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from  its  elements  by  scbmilting  a  mixture  of  the  two 
gasee  to  the  action  of  the  silent  dectrio  discharge ;  the 
combination  is  very  imperfect,  however.  It  is  also  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  nitric  acid  and 
many  of  its  salts ;  bat  jt  is  always  prepared  by  heating  an 
ammonium  salt  with  an  alkaline  hydroxide,  ammonium 
chloride  and  calcium  hydroxide  or  slaked  lime  being  the 
aubstances  which  are  usually  employed — 
2NH.CI  +  Ca(OH),  -  2NHj  +   20H,  +    CaCl,. 

ehlorlda.  Itydroxido.  Ammonu.  chloride 

Ammonia  is  a  product  of  the  decay  of  all  nitrogenous 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and  the  ammonia  present 
in  the  atmosphere  is  chiefly  if  not  entirely  derived  from 
this  source ;  but  it  appears  not  improbable  that  anmionia 
is  directly  produced  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water  into  its  elements  by  the  electric  discharge, 
and  the  combination  also  under  the  influence  of  the  Re- 
charge of  the  hydrogen  thus  produced  with  nitrogen.  Am- 
monia  is  present  in  the  atmosphero  apparently  as  car- 
bonate, and  in  Tain-watei^  especially  in  that  of  thunder 
showers,  as  nitrate  and  nitrita  Ammonia  salts  aro 
sometimes  found  as  minerals,  chiefly  in  volcanic  districts. 
The  sonrce  from  which  ammonia  salts  are  now  obtained, 
however,  is  the  watery  liquid  which  distils  over  in  the 
manufacture  of  coal  gas;  the  ammonia  is  liberated 
from  this  liquid  by  heating  it  with  slsked  lime,  and  by 
receiving  it  in  sulphuric  add  ammonium  sulphate  is  pro- 
duced,— a  salt  which  is  largely  employed  as  an  artificial 
manurei 

Ammonia  is  a  transparont  colourless  gas,  of  a  very 
pungent  peculiar  odour,  and  a  burning  taste.  It  may  be 
reduced  to  the  liquid  state  by  a  pressure  of  about  17 
atmospheres  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  or  by  cold  alone 
at  about  -  50°  to  -  40°  C. ;  by  exposing  the  dry  gas  to 
a  cold  of  -75°  C.  and  a  pressure  of  20  atmospheres, 
Faraday  obtained  ammonia  as  a  white  transparent  crystal- 
line body,  melting  at  -  75°  C.  It  does  not  support  com- 
bustion, and  is  only  feebly  combustible.  It  is  decomposed 
into  its  elements  by  a  succession  of  electric  sparks. 

Ammonia  Ib  dissolved  by  water  with  great  avidity, 
much  heat  being  developed  and  great  expansion  taking 
place;  according  to  Roscoe  and  Dittmar,  1  gramme  of 
water  at  0°  0.  dissolves  no  less  than  *875  gramme  of 
ammonia.  The  solution  has  the  smell  and  taste  of  the 
gas,  and  a  powerfully  alkaline  reaction;  it  loeea  almost 
all  its  ammonia  below  100*  0. 

Ammonia  completely  neutralizes  acids,  forming  definite 
crystalline  salts,  Known  as  ammonium  salts,  which  are 
formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  ammonia  with  the 
adds ;  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  add,  for  example,  form 
ammonium  chloride,  NH^Cl  —  NHg  +  HCl,  whilst  ammonia 
and  sulphuric  add  furnish  ammonium  sulphate,  (NH.)2S04 
-2NH3  +  HsSO^.  The  constitution  cff  these  salts,  it 
will  be  evident,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  salts  of  the 
metals  generally  if  we  regard  them  as  derived  from  the 
acids  by  the  displacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  latter  by 
the  monad  compound  radicle  ammonium,  NH^,  and  this 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  that  the  ammonium 
aalts  aro  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  potassium 
salts.  They  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  are  readily 
deoomposed  by  the  alkaline  hydroxides,  and  by  most  basic 
oxidesj  with  evolution  of  ammonia. 

The  solution  of  ammonia  in  water  is  frequently  regarded  as 
the  hydroxide  of  the  hypothetical  radicle-  ammonium,  that 
is  to  say,  as  a  solution  of  ammonium  hydroxide,  NH^.OH, 
the  analogue  of  potassium  hydroxide,  KOH.  But 
Thomson  has  shown  that  considerably  less  heat  is  de- 
Xeloped  when  an  add  is  neutralized  by  a  solution  of 
ammonia  tiian  when  it-  is  neutralized  by  a  solution  of  an 
^alkaline  hydroxide,  such  as    potassium    hydroxide,   for 


example,  the  reaction  RHOAq,  HClAq  being  accompanied 
by  the  development  of  27,500  units  of  heat,  whilst  only 
24,500  are  developed  in  the  reaction  NEjAq,  HClAq. 
Thomson  Ib  indined  to  regard  this  result  ^  evidence  that 
ammonia  exists  as  such  in  its  aqueous  solution,  and  not  as 
the  hydroxide  KH^.OH,  but  the  difference  oheerved 
appean  scarcdy  sufficient  to  jFarrant  this  condusion  in 
the  face  of  the  chemical  evidence  which  points  to  the 
existence  of  an  ammonium  hydroxide ;  it  is  more  probaUe, 
perhaps,  that  ah  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  consists  in 
part  of  the  hydroxide  and  in  part  of  free  ammonia.' 

A  vecy  large  number  of  derivatives  may  be  obtained 
from  ammonia  by  displadng  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen in  it  by  positive  or  negative  radidea.  Those  whidi 
are  formed  by  the  introduction  of  monad  podtive  radidea 
are  distinguished  by  the  name  amines,  whilst  those  con- 
taining m(mad  negative  radicles  are  called  amides;  wban 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  a  single  molecule  of  ammcHiia 
are  displaced  by  dyad  negative  radides  so-called  mu/etare 
produced.  A  simple  instance  of  the  formation  of  an  amine 
derivative  is  afforded  by  the  action  which  takes  place  when 
potasdum  is  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia— 
2NH,  +  2K   =   2NH2K  +  H,. 

By  digesting  iodine  in  an  excess  of  aqueous  ammoniaLi 
black  explosive  compound  is  produced,  which  apparently 
is  formed  by  the  displacement  Of  two  of  the  atoms  o( 
hydrogen  by  iodine — 

3NH.  -♦-  21,  -  NHL  +  21^^!. 

Ammonia.  DUodamioe. 

It  may  be  exploded  by  friction  even  under  water,  and  ia 
the  dj^  state  can  scarcely  be  touched  witliout  exploding. 
When  chlorine  is  passed  into  an  aqueoua  sdatio^  d 
ammonia,  nitrogen  is  evolved  and  ammonium  chloride  is 
produced;  thus — 

2NH,-l-3Clj-N,-l-6Ha 

6NH4+6HC1-6NH,CI 
.-.     SNHj  +  SOj,  -  Nj  -♦-  6NH^a . 

If  the  action  of  the  chlorine  be  continue4  after  the  whda 
of  the  ammonia  is  thua, acted  upon,  the  ammonium 
chloride  becomes  attacked,  and  yellow  oily  drops  of  the 
so-called  chloride  of  nitrogen  are  formed.  The  composi- 
tion qf  this  substance  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained ;  it  probably  contains  hydrogen,  and  its  for' 
mula  is  supposed  to  be  KHClji  but  it  is  not  nnlikdy  that 
the  compound  NCL  is  alsp  produced.  It  explodes  with 
extreme  violence  when  heaved,  or  when  brought  in  contact 
with  fatty  matters,  or  witk  turpentine,  phosphorus,  and 
many  other  substances. 

The  Oxides  and  Acids  of  Nitrogen, 

No  less  than  five  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  known,  via^ 

N.O    ;    NO    ;    NA    ;    NA    ;    NjOb- 

•         mtront         Nitiid  Kitrona  Kllric  Nitrte 

oxide.  oxida  anhydrida        peroxida,         anbjrdiidfli 

Nitrous  and  nitric  oxide  are  merely  dissolved  by  water, 
but  the  remaining  oxides  enter  into  reaction  with  it» 
producing  adds, — nitrous  and  nitric'  anhydride  being 
converted  into  the  corresponding  acids,  nitrous  and  nitric 
acid,  and  a  mixture  of  those  two  adds  bdng  fonned 
from  the  intermediate  oxide,  nitric  peroxide ;  thus— 
NA   -I-   HJO   -  2HN0, 

Nltroiu  anhydride.  Nitrona  acO. 

NA  +  HjO  -  HNOs  -H  HNO, 

Zntrie  peroxide.  mtnnu  add.      Hltrio  uSL 

NA  +  HjO  -  2HN0. 

Httrie  anhydrida  Nttile  add. 

As  these  various  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  all  prepared  from 
nitric  acid,  we  may  conveniently  describe  this  compoond 
first 
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NiirioAeH  HNO3. 
Ibis  add  11  DOW  osuallj  prepared  by  difltilling  eodiam 
nitrate  or  ChiU  nltpetre,  a  salt  which  t>coiirB  abandantlj  in 
Sooth  America,  with  oonoentrated  solpharto  add  in  the 
froportions  indicated  by  the  equation— 

2NaNOg+H^4-2HNO,+Na^4. 

When  potaano  nitrate  is  employed,  it  ie  advantageoos  to 
oie  doable  the  quantity  of  solf^oric  acid;  thus  — 

KNOg + H^4  -  HNOg + KHSO4 , 

« the  heai  required  to  produce  the  reaction — 

KNO,  +  KHSO4  -  HNOg + K^^ 

ii  80  great  that  a  considerable  amoont  of  the  add  is  de- 
eompoe^. 

The  add  passes  over  as  an  almost  coloarlees  liquid  in  the 
aiddle  of  the  process,  but  is  coloured  at  ihe  beginning  and 
sod  by  decomposition  products.  To  obtain  the  pure  add, 
it  18  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  ^ncentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  mixture  distilled ;  the  first  portions  of  ihe 
distfllate  are  collected,  and  a  current  of  dry  air  passed  for 
aereial  hours  through  the  liquid,  which  is  gently  warmed 
tnd  shdtered  from  strong  daylight 

Pots  nitric  add  is  a  coburlem,  mobile,  fuming  liquid,  of 
the  specific  gravity  1*53  at  15"*  0. ;  it  solidifies  at  about 
W  d  It  is  an  extremely  unstable  substance,  and  cannot 
be  distOled  without  experiencing  partial  decompodtion ;  it 
a  also  decomposed  when  exposed  to  sunlight^  becoming 
yellow,  and  oxygen  bdng  erolTed.  It  begins  to  boil  at 
86*  OL,  but  the  temperature  rises  gradually,  and  oxygen  and 
red  fumes  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  evolved;  when  the 
boiling  pdnt  reaches  about  123''C.,  an  aqueous  add,  having 
aspecifio  gravity  of  about  1*42,  and  containing  about  68 
per  cent  of  nitric  add,  distils  unchanged,  and  weaker 
and  stronger  adds  may  alike  be  reduced  to  this  strength  by 
boifing.  As  in  the  case  of  other  aqueous  adds,  however, 
the  eompodtion  of  nitric  add  of  constant  boiling  point 
mries  with  the  pressure  under  which  ebullition  takes 
flaeeu 

The  addition  of  water  to  nitric  acid  causes  the  develop- 
ment of  heat  The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to 
which  this  occurs,  the  amount  of  heat  developed  on  adding 
a  molecules  of  water  to  a  molecule  of  the  aod  being  given 
in  the  second  column  of  the  table,  whilst  the  third  dibits 
the  amount  developed  on  adding  a  quantity  of  water  equal 
to  that  already  present  >—' 


ft. 

imo«.»Bga 

HNO^R,0^  nH^. 

0*5 

8010  onita. 

1284  onita. 

ID 

8808  „ 

••* 

1-5 

4185  „ 

1579  .. 

1-0 

4844  „ 

t-s 

5881   „ 

1888*'  „ 

t 

5767  „ 

4 

8818  „ 

••« 

5 

8718  „ 

858  „ 

10 

7879  „ 

188  „ 

90 

7511  „ 

-14  „ 

40 

7487  „ 

-16  » 

80 

7488  „ 

+  98  M 

100 

7477  „ 

160 

7511  „ 

+74"  „ 

820 

7585  „ 

These  numbers  do  not  ^pear  to  furnish  any  evidence  of 
Ihe  formation  of  a  distinct  hydrate  on  adding  water  to 
mtrioadd. 

l^tric  add  is  a  monobadc  add,  and  funushee  an  impor- 
tant class  of  salts  called  nitrate»,  such  as  potasdum  nitrate, 
KNO.,  copper  nitrate,  CurKO,),,  and  binnuth  nitrate, 
Bi(NO|)|.  In  addition  to  these  normal  nitrates,  a  number 
af  ao-eaUed  bade  nitrates  are  known  which  may  be  regarded 


aa  normal  salts  of  a  diBtinot  add,  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  a  molecule  of  nitric  acid  with  a  molBcule  of  water ; 
such  are  the  bade  bismuth  nitrate  BiNO^  and  the  basic  lead 
nitrates  Pb^H^NjOg  and  PbgN.O,.  The  normal  nitrates 
are  best  prepared  oy  dissolving  the  metallic  oxides,  hydrox* 
ides,  or  carbonates  in  diluted  nitric  add;  they  are  all 
soluble  in  water.  The  most  important  nitrate  is  that  of 
potassium,  which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder. 

Nitric  add  is  an  extremely  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  and 
one  of  the  most  corrosive  substances  known;  it  rapidly 
destroys  all  animal  textures  and  most  vegetable  products^ 
and  even  if  diluted  it  stains  the  skin,  wool,  and  all  albu- 
minous substances  a  bri^t  yellow  colour.  Many  hydro- 
gentied  carbon  compounds  are  converted  by  it  into  so-cslled 
nitro-derivatives,  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  being  dis- 
placed by  the  monad  compound  radicle  KO, ;  the  hydro- 
carbon beniene,  for  example,  when  added  to  the  concen- 
tratkl  add  yidds  nitrobenzene — 

CgHg + HNOg  -  C5H5.NO,  +  H,0 . 

Most  metala,  excepting  gold,  platinum,  rhodium,  iridium, 
titanium,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  are  more  or  less  readily 
acted  on  by  nitric  acid  and  converted  into  nitrates ;  but  the 
non-metallic  dements  and  metalloids— iodine,  sulphur, 
selenium,  tellurium,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  amor- 
phous bofon  and  carbon,  and  tungsten — are  oxidized  by  it, 
and  furnish  iodic,  sulphuric,  selenious,  tellurous,  phos- 
phoric, arsenic,  antimonio,  boric,  carbonic,  and  tnngstio 
acids. 

Tlie  action  of  nitric  add  on  metals,  however,  is  much 
influenced  by  temperature  and  concentration.  An  add  of 
the  spedfio  gravity  1*25  to  1*36  is  usually  the  most 
active.  The  pure  concentrated  acid  is  without  action  on 
bismuth,  iron,  tin,  and  many  other  metals  at  ordinaiy  tem- 
peratures, llius,  a  piece  of  bright  iron  is  at  once  attacked 
by  an  add  of  about  the  spedfio  gravity  1*35,  but  it  may  be 
preserved  in  add  of  the  specific  gravity  1*46  without  losing 
its  brilliancy;  what  is  more  remarkable,  however,  is  tbat  by 
plunging  it  into  the  more  concentrated  add  it  is  rendered 
pataive  to  the  action  of  the  weaker  add,  for  on  removing 
it  and  at  once  introducing  it  into  the  weaker  acid,  no  action 
is  observed,  although  on  diluting  the  add  bdow  1*35  the 
iron  is  attacked. 

In  order,  however,  to  understand  the  behaviotir  of  nitrio 
add  with  metals,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  first  con- 
sider the  action  of  metals  upon  adds  generally.  There  is 
Jittle  doubt  that  in  all  coses  the  metal  simply  diBplaces  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid,  forming  a  salt ;  and  li,  under  the  coii- 
ditions  under  which  the  experiment  is  made,  the  add  has 
no  tendency  to  enter  into  reaction  with  the  hydrogen  which 
is  displaced  whilst  it  is  in  the  nascent  state,  hydrogen  is 
also  evolvea ;  but  if  the  add  can  enter  into  reaction  with 
the  nascent  hydrogen  the  products  of  this  secondary  reaction 
are  obtained  instead.  For  example,  due  readily  dissolves 
in  cold  diluted  sulphuric  add»  forming  zinc  sulphate,  and 
hydrogen  is  evolveii  since  it  is  without  action  on  sulphurio 
acid  under  these  conditions — 

Zn  +  HjSO^  -     ZnS04-hH,. 

But  when  duo  and  concentrated  sulphurio  add  are  heated 
together,  due  sulphate  and  sulphur  dioxide  are  obtained, 
and  no  hydrogen  is  evolved.  In  this  case,  the  hydrogen 
is  displaced  from  the  sulphuric  acid  under  conditions 
which  are  favourable  to  its  action  upon  the  acid,  and  it 
deprives  the  add  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  forming 
sulphurous  add,  which  is  at  once  resolved  into  water  and 
sulphur  dioxide. 

The  behaviour  of  nitric  add  with  metals  is  predsdy 
similar  to  that  of  dnc  with  heated  concentrated  sulphurio 
add,  nitric  add  being  a  substance  which  with  the  greatest 
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raadinesa  may  be  depTired  of  its  oxygen  by  the  ftction  of 
nascent  hydrogen.  In  fact,  hydrogen  ii  neTor  eyolved  by 
the  action  of  metala  on  nitric  acidy  bnt  inatead  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  .nitrogen  itself,  animonia,  and  other  products  of 
secondary  reaction  are  obtained.  The  formation  of  these 
products  ia  due  to  a  somewhat  complex  series  of  reactions, 
which  most  probably  are  as  follows.  In  the  first  place, 
by  the  removal  of  one  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen  the  nitric 
acid  is  converted  into  nitrous  aoid,  HNO, ;  by  further  re- 
duction this  acid  furnishes  the  a^-oalled  hyponitroos  acid, 
HKO ;  and  by  the  continued  aodoa  of  the  nascent  hydro- 
gen the  hyponitrous  acid  is  ooovtrted  into  hydroxylamine 
or  ozyammonia,  NH,(OH),  which  finally  is  reduced  to 
ammonia,  KH,  •  The  reaotioni  which  successively  occur 
in  the  formation  of  these  componndi  are  represented  by 
the  following  equations :— 


HNO.          + 

MlMiMfi. 

H, 

-     HNO,     + 

NttiwuMfiL 

H,0 

HNO,          + 

Hs 

-     HNO      + 

H,0 

HNO           + 

HTpcHroMtdA 

NH,(OH)       + 

-  NHJOH) 

-  NH,          + 

H,0 

But  the  products  of  theee  retotiona  enter  into  reaction 
with  each  other,  and  are  decomposed,  and  thoa  the  gasea 
are  produced  which  are  evolved  when  metals  are  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid.  The  nitric  oxide  doubtleea  reanlta  chiefly 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrooa  acid  in  the  manner 
represented  by  the  eqnatbn — 

3HN0,  -  2N0  +  HNO,  +  H,0. 

The  nitrons  oxide  may  be  produced  in  two  ways »— from 
hyponitrous  add,  wluch  immediately  on  formation  is 
resolved  into  nitrous  oxide  and  water:  2HN0>-N,O  + 
H,0;   and  by  the  action  of  nitrons  acid  on  hydroxy- 


HNO,  +  NH,(OH)  -  N,0  +  2H,0 . 
The  nitrogen  produced  is  probably  formed  in  a  similar 
manner  by  the  action  of  the   nitrons  acid  on  the  am- 


HN0,+H,N-N,+2H,0; 
and  perhapa  also,  together  with  nitric  ozid%  faj  the  action 
of  nitrio  acid  on  hyponitroos  acid. 

A|  the  product  of  the  action  of  nitrio  acid  on  a  metal  is 
always  a  mixture,  it  is  evident  that  several  of  the  reactions 
pointed  out  must  occur  simultaneously.  The  composition 
of  the  product  varies,  in  a  manner  not  yet  understood, 
with  the  metal,  the  strength  of  the  acid,  and  with  the 
temperature. 

The  approximate  percentage  compositbn  of  the  gas 
obtained  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitrie  add  of  the 
apedfic  gravity  1*42  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water  on  a 
number  of  metals  is  given  in  the  following  table :— 


Hmm  «f  Matal. 

K^ 

iro 

V 

Nickel  

86 

79 
68 
81 
68 

41 

20 

19 

8 

4 

1 

1-6 

0 

4 

8 

S8 

17 
40 
62 
78 
70 
80 
91 
97 
97 
97 

11 

16 
S2 

11 

1-6 

Cobalt 

Tin  

Msffneiiam 

2ino 

Lwd  ."*.".*. '.".;;:;:;:;; 

Ctdinitim  ........  ^     . 

Thalliam 

Iron  

Indimn 

Alnminitini  ........... 

Copn«r. 

Silver 

It  is  difficult  at  present  to  explain  the  remarkable  differ- 
tnee  in  the  behaviour  of  the  various  metals  with  nitric 


add  which  this  table  indicates.  As  we  have  stated  aboTe^ 
the  action  of  the  metal  probably  consists  simply  in  dia> 
pladng  the  hydrogen  of  the  add,  and  the  gases  evolved  are 
the  more  or  less  direci  products  of  the  action  of  the  hydroMi 
so  displaced  at  the  moment  of  liberation  on  the  add  which  in 
always  present  in  excess.  The  question,  therefore,  that  m 
have  to  consider  ia.  Why  does  the  hydrogen  displaced  from. 
nitric  add  by  different  metals  produce  such  very  different 
effects  t  If  Uie  behaviour  of  dosely  related  metals  such  aa 
magnednm,  sine,  and  cadminm  be  compared,  if:  is  evideot 
that  magnednm  is  the  most  active,  dnce  it  produces  %. 
relatively  amaller  quantitj  of  nitric  oxide,  and  relativelj 
larger  quantitiea  of  nitrons  oxide  and  nitrogen,  than  dther 
sine  or  cadmium,  cadmium  being  the  least  active ;  in  other 
words,  the  reduction  of  the  m'tric  add  is  most  perfect  whea 
it  is  effected  by  the  hydrogen  displaced  by  the  aid  of 
magnednm,  and  least  perfect  when  it  is  effected  by 
the  aid  of  cadmium.  We  know  that  when  these  metals  act 
upon  adds  which  are  not  attacked  by  nascent  hydrogen^ 
such  as  hydrochloric  acid,  for  example,  different  amonntn 
of  heat  are  developed,  most  heat  being  devdoped  by  the 
action  of  magnednm,  and  least  by  ^e  action  of  cadmium. 
But  since  the  mere  displacement  of  hydrogen  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  different  metals  is  attended  wiUi  the  develop- 
ment of  different  amounts  of  heat,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  aame  will  be  the  case  with  nitric  acid,  and  also 
that  more  heat  would  be  devdoped  in  the  reaction 

Mg  +  2HN0,  -  Mg(N0,),  +  2H 
than  in  the  corresponding  reactions  with  dther  tine  or  cad 
mium ;  and  that  on  thia  account  the  reduction  of  nitric  add 
is  carried  furthest  when  magnednm  is  employed,  and  further 
with  lino  than  with  cadmium.  Whether  this  explanatioa 
is  applicaUe  to  the  action  of  metals  generally  there  is  not 
snffident  evidence  at  present  to  show. 

Niiroui  Owide,  N,0; IfoL  wt.,  4396. 
This  g»s  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  carefully  heating 
ammonium  nitrate,  which  at  a  tempen^ure  between  20Cr 
and  260"  G  breaks  ap  into  water  and  nitrons  oxide— 

NH^N0,-N,0+2H,0. 

It  is  the  chief  constitnent  of  tiie  gas  produced  on  dia> 
solving  magnesium,  due,  tin,  nickel,  or  cobalt  in  nitrio 
add,  and  it  is  also  fumidied,  bat  to  a  less.eztent,  by  other 
metals. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  a  transparent  colourless  gas,  pn— i»»^ing 
a  faint  sweetish  smell  and  tsste ;  it  may  be  fotidfflsiMi  by 
a  pressure  of  about  50  atmospherae  at  7*  C  to  a  oolonr- 
less  Uqnid,  and  even  frosen  by  the  odd  produced  by  ita 
own  evaporation.  By  exposing  a  mixture  of  liquid  nitrons 
oxide  and  carbon  disulphide  to  evaporation  in  vacno^ 
Natterer  obtained  a  reduction  of  temperature  which  he 
estimated  at  - 1 40**  C,  which  is  lower  than  has  been  obtained  ' 
by  any  other  means.  100  volumes  of  water  at  0*  G.  die* 
solve  130  of  nitrous  oxide,  but  tiie  solubility  diminishes 
rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises.  It  supports  the  combus- 
tion of  bodies  almost,  if  not  quite,  aa  well  aa  oxygen,  bat  ia 
readUy  distinguished  from  that  gas  1^  its  solubiUtj  in 
water,  and  by  not  forming  red  fumea  when  mixed  with 
nitrio  oxide  gas. 

The  most  remarkable  property  which  nitrons  oxide  gas  po» 
sesses  Is  that  of  causing  loss  of  sendbility  in  animals.  Wnen 
respired  for  a  short  time  it  producep  a  dogular  spedea  of 
transient  intoxication,  attended  in  many  instances  with 
an  irresistible  tendency  to  muscular  exertion,  and  often  to 
uncontrollable  laughter ;  hence  it  has  acquired  the  name  of 
laughing  g<u.  It  is  now  largdy  used  as  an  anssthetic  for 
producing  insensibility  to  pain  during  surgical  operationsi, 
and  especially  in  the  extraction  of  teeth. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  a  perfectly  neutral 
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But  exhibit  anj  tondaooj  to  «ni6r  !\i»  eombmatipii  with 
othar  bodies. 

Fiirie  0x%d4,  NO;  MoL  wt,  89*96. 
This  gia  ia  one  of  tlie  prodacts  ol  thtf  action  of  nitric 
add  on  metala ;  tba  gaa'€i>tatned  en  diaaolYing  copper  in 
Bodantely  eonoentntted  nitric  acid  containa  at  flnt  about 
97  per  cent  of  nitric  oxide,  but  aa  the  action  prooeeda  and 
enpric  ^itrabe  'accnmolatea  in  the  eolation,  the  proportion 
of  .nitric  oxide  evolved  diminiahea,  whilat  that  of  nitroua 
oxide  increaaea.  Thia  appeara  to  be  due  to  the  alternate 
redaction  of  the  enpric  nitrate  to  cnprona  nitrate— 


2Ca(N0,), 

Oaprte  iltnMk 


+  H,  - 


Ca,/NO,),  +  2HN0, 

CnproQi  nltraMs 


and  redonreraion  of  the  latter  into  enpric  nitrate,  aa  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  eoprona  nitrate  nitnc  oxide  mixed 
^th  a  large  proportion  of  nitroua  oxide  ia  produced. 

Pore  nitric  oxide  may  be  prepared  by  gently  heating  a 
■ixtore  of  a  f^rrona  aalt,  auch  aa  ferroua  chloride  or  ferroua 
to^»hate,  with  hydrochloric  or  dilute  aulphnric  acid  and 
potaroinin  or  aodium  nitrate.  The  nitric  acid  liberated 
from  the  nitrate  is  reduced  by  the  ferroua  aalt,  which  ia 
oxidized  to  a  ferric  aalt,  and  nitric  oxido  ia  evolyed — 

6FeCl2  +  6HCl 


+  2HN0,  -  2N0  + 

Kltrio  tela.    NUrle  oslfiii  Fento 


^Fe,CL  +  4H,0. 

ento  chlorite. 

Nitric  oxide  ia  a  colourleas,  transparent,  nncondenaable 
gas»  almoat  inaoluble  in  water ;  it  is  the  moat  atable  of  the 
ozidei  of  nitrogen,  and  may  even  be  exposed  to  a  red  heat 
vithoaf  undergoinff  decompoaition.  A  lighted  taper  and 
pliQsphorua  Juat  kindled  are  extihguished  by  it,  b|it  if  the 
piio^honia  be  baming  vigorously  when  iutroduced  into  the 
gas  the  temperature  ia  then  aufficiently  high  to  enable  it  to 
decompoae  the  gatS  into  ita  elementa,  and  it  continuea  to 
bom  aa  brilUantly  aa  in  pure  oxygen. 

Nitric  oxide  immediately  oombinea  with  oxygen  when 
mixed  with  it,  forming  deep  red  fumea  of  higher  oxidea  of 
ixtrogen.  It  ia  perfectly  abao^}>ed  by  a  aolution  of  ferroua 
diloiide  OP  aulphate,  which  it  tuma  black;  when  the 
aolution  ia  heated,  moat  of  the  nitric  oxide  ia  expelled 
from  it  unchanged,  and  in  thia  way  nitric  oxide  may  be 
leparated  from  pther  gaaea  insoluble  in  aolutiona  of  the 
ferroua  aalta.  Nitric  oxide  ia  abeorbed  by  nitric  acid,  and 
apparently  nitroua  acid  ia  produced — 

HNOj  +  2N0  +  HjO  -  SHNOj . 

It  oombinea  directly  with  chlorine,  forming  the  compound 
NOd,  or  nitroayl  chloride,  which  ia  also  produced  together 
wiUi  chlorine  when  a  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  and 
liTdrochloric  acida — the  ao-called  aqua  regiar--iB  heated — 

HNO,  +  3Ha  -  NOCl  +*C1,  +  2fl,0 . 
Nitroajl  chloride  ia  moat  readily  prepared,  however,  by 
gently  heating  a  mixture  of  dry  aodium  chloride  and  the 
lead  chamber  cryatal  compound  (p.  604)— 

80.{g^<^+Naa-Koa+so.{g5i 

It  is  an  orange-yellow  coloured  gaa,  idbich  readily  liquefies; 
the  liquid  has  a  deep  orange  colour,  and  boila  at  about 
-  8*  C.  It  Lb  decomposed  by  water,  forming  hydrochloric 
and  nitroua  acida — 


Noa  + 

VttcMjl  eblortdc 


HOH    - 


NO.OH  .+ 

NitronaftcM. 


HCl. 


HiirauM  Anhydtndf,  NjO,. 

The  propertiea  of  thia  compound  have  not  yet  boon  aatia- 
faetorily  aacertained.  Apparently,  it  is  produced,  together 
with  nitric  peroxide^  when  nitric  oxide  is  mixed  with 
oxygen,  and  when  nitric  acid  ia  heated  with  araenioua 
anhydride  ;  it  ia  atated  that  it  may  be  prepared  in  a  pure 


atate  by  passing  a  mixture  of  mtrie  peroxide  with  aa 
exceae  of  nitric  oxide  through  a  heatM  tube,  and  that  il 
may  be  condcnaed  to  a  deep  blue  coloured  liquid,  whidi 
begina  to  boil  at  about  2*  C,  but  ia  decompoaed  into  nitrie 
OjSe  and  peroxide.  It  oombinea  readily  at  ordinaiy 
temperaturea  with  oxygen,  forming  nitric  peroxida 

irUric  FiroxicU,  NjO^;  MoL  wt,  91-86. 
Nitric  peroxide  may  be  obtained  by  combining  nitri* 
oxide  with  oxygen,  and  by  heating  lead  xdtrate — 
2Pb<NO0,  -  2N,0.   +   2PbO  +  0,. 

LMdnitrtSk       KttTto  pnwM*.  LMaozlda 

At  low  temperaturea  it  forma  colourleea  priamatio 
cx^tala,  which  melt  at  -  9*  C. ;  at  tMa  temperature  the 
liquid  oxide  ia  almoat  colouileaa,  but  it  assumea  a  yellow 
cobur,  increaaing  in  depth  up  to  ita  boiling  point.  It 
boila  at  about  26*  C,  yielding  a  browniah-red  vapour,  the 
depth  of  whiii  aiao  increaaea  with  the  temperature,  until 
at  40*  C  it  ia  80  dark  aa  to  be  almost  opaque.  The 
vapour  of  nitric  peroxide,  however,  j^obably  even  at  tem- 
peraturea below  ita  boiling  point,  ia  a  mixture  of  the  coup 
pound  N2O4  with  aimpler  moleculea  of  the  compoaitioD 
NOj ;  the  proportion  of  the  latter  increaaea  aa  the  tem' 
peratnre  riaeai,  and\t  temperatures  above  150°  0.  the 
decompoaiti&n  into  NO,  ia  apparently  complete.  The 
compound  NO.  ia  not  decomposed  at  a  dull  red  heat 

Nitric  peroxide  haa  a  pungent  auffocating  odour,  and  i» 
quite  irreapirable.  It  ia  decompoaed  by  water  with  pro- 
duction  of  nitroua  and  nitric  acida:  N,04  +  H^O  -  HNO, 
+  HNO,.  Chlorine  ia  without  action  on  nitnc  peroxide 
in  the,  cold,  but  when  a  mixture  of  the  two  gasea  ia 
paased' through  a  heated  tube  the  compound  NOJDI  or 
nitrylic  chloride  ia  formed.  It  ia  a  pale  yellow  liquid, 
which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  nitnc  and  hydroehlocir 
acids/ 

If  Uric  Anhydride,  NjO^. 

This  compound  may  be  obtained  directly  h^m,  nitric 
acid  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydride— 

2HN0,  +  PA  -  N.O,  -    2H>0. 

wi«M«.«M         Photphorto         KUrtc         Mot 
mtil*  MM.        ^    ^^      MJbjdridc  

It  may  alao  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
ailver  nitrate^- 

2AgN0.  +  20,     -  2N0,a  +  2Aga  +  O, 
AgNO,  +  NO,a-N,0,      +   AgGl. 

Nitric  anhydride  cryatallijsea  in  transparent  priama, 
which  melt  at  about  30*  C;  it  ia  very  unatable,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fused  atate,  and  gradiyilly  decompoeea 
even  at  ordinary  temporaturee  into  oxygen  and  nitrio 
peroxide.  Water  converta  it  mto  nitric  acid :  NjO^  +  H,0 
-2HN0,. 

l^itroui  Acid,  HNO,. 

In  the  pure  atete  thia  compound  is  unknown  to  ua,  bnt 
its  salts,  the  nitriUt,  may  readily  be  prepared.  Thus,  on 
heating  aodium  or  potassium  nitrate  to  redness  until  the 
gas  which  is  evolved  begins  to  contain  nitrogen,  a  residue 
which  consists  chiefly  of  sodium  or  potassium  nitrite  ia 
obtained ;  these  nitrites  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  may 
by  its  aid  be  separated  from  the  nitrates,  which  are 
insoluble.  A  mixture  of  nitrate  and  nitrite  is  also  pro* 
duced  on  passing  the  gas  evolved  when  nitrio  acid  is 
heated  with  arsenious  anhydride,  starch,  or  sugar  into  a 
solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  and  when 
oxygen  is  added  to  nitric  oxide  which  ii  in  contact  with  a 
aolution  of  an  alkali.  On  adding  ailver  nitrate  solution 
to  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  impure  nitrite,  silver 
nitrite,  AgNOj,  which  ia  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  ia 
precipitated ;  thia  salt  may  be  purified  by  crystallizatiou 

V.  —  6q 
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from  &  large  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  from  it  other 
nitrites   may    be   prepared   in  a  pure   state   by  double 
deoompoBition  with  the  corresponding  chloridee ;  thus — 
AgNOj  +   Ka   -   AgCa   +  KNOj. 


flIlTer 
altrita. 


Potaaalttin 
ehloiide. 


awmr 
ehlorlda. 


PoUasInm 
Dltrito. 


Although  oxygen  and  nitrogen  do  not  directly  oombine, 
when  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  ia  passed  through  a 
mixture  of  the  two  gases  confined  over  water,  red  fumes  are 
produced  ^hich  dissolve  in  the  water,  forming  nitric  and 
nitrous  acids.  The  nitrite  and  nitrate  present  in  the 
atmosphere  and  in  rain-water  are  doubtless  formed  in  thia 
manner. 

On«adding  an  acid  to  a  nitrite,  nitrous  aeid  is  liberated, 
but  at  once  decomposes  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide — 

KNOj  +  HCl   -  HNO,+Ka 
3HNOa-2NO  +  HNO,+OH,. 

Nitrous  acid  can  only  exist,  in*  fact,  in  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  or  of  nitric  acid.  It  parts  with  its  oxy< 
^n  more  readily,  and  is  therefore  a  more  powerful  oxidizing 
Agent,  than  nitric  acid.  It  also  appears  to  act  more  readily 
tiian  nitric  acid  upon  many  metals.  Thus,  pure  nitric  acid 
Is  almost  without  action  upon  silver,  but  on  passing  a  few 
bubbles  of  nitric  oxide  gas  into  the  acid,  and  thus  produc- 
ing a  minute  quantity  of  nitrous  acid,  the  metal  is  at  once 
attacked,  and  is  dissolved  more  and  more  rapidly  the  longer 
the  action  continues,  doubtless  because  the  hydrogen  dis- 
placed from  the  acid  by  the  silver  reduces  nitric  acid  to 
nitrous  acid,  so  that  the  more  silver  is  dissolved  the  richer 
the  solution  becomes  in  nitrous  acid.  Platinum  also,  which 
is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  is  dissolved  by  nitrous  acid. 

On  some  hydrogenized  6arbon  compounds  nitrous  acid 
exerts  an  action  similar  to  that  of  nitric  acid,  and  causes 
the  displacement  of  hydrogen  by  the  moned  compound 
radicle  NO,  producing  nt^rwo-oompounds.     Th-iz: — 


CflHjj.OH 


+  NO. OH  - 

NItrotu  acid. 


C6H^(N0).0H  -h 

NitroaophQDol. 


H,0 


Nitrous  acjd  readily  abaorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  nitric  acid.  The  nitrites  are  also  converted  into 
nitrates  when  exposed  in  the  moist  state  to  air.  Nitrous 
acid  is  easily  distinguished  from  nitric  acid  by  its  power  of 
liborating  iodine  from  iodides,  by  the  readiness  with  which 
it  destroys  the  blue  colour  of  a  solution  of  indigo  at  ordi- 
nary  temperatures,  and  by  its  decolorizing  a  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate,-^— nitric  acid  being  without  the 
power  of  hbei'ating  iodine  from  iodides,  or  of  bleaching 
permanganate  solution. 
• 
ffyponiirotiS'Actd,  HNO. 

When  sodium  ia  added  td  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrate, 
the  Lydrogen  displaced  from  the  water  by  the  sodium  re- 
duces the  nitrate  to  nitrite,  which  in  its  turn  undergoes 
farther  reduction  to  the  hyponitrite,  NaNO.  On  rendering 
the  solution  slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  and  adding  silver 
nitrate^  a  yellow  pulverulent  precipitate  of  silver  hyponi- 
trite, AgNO,  is  produced.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
almost  insoluble  in  cxetic  acid,  but  is  soluble  in  either  dilute 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  without  immediate  decomposi- 
tion, ^toderately  diluted  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric 
acid  decomposes  it  with  the  evolution  of  nitrogen,  and  the 
production  of  apparently  both  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  in 
the  solution.  It  is  immediately  oxidized  by  concentrated 
nitric  acid.  A  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  acidified  with 
acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid  decolorizes  potassium  perman- 
ganate ;  it  does  not  liberate  iodine  from  iodides,  however, 
but  on  the  contrary  decolorizes  a  solution  of  iodine.  When 
the  solution  acidified  with  acetic  acid  is  heated,  nitrouc 
oxiJ^j  I^  evolved. 


[kitrocen  COMPOVKOOL 

HydrwsylaminB,  NH^OH). 

This  compound  is  formed  when  nitric  acid  ia  added  to  a 
mixture  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  hydrogen  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  tin  on  the  hydrochloric  acid  re- 
ducing the  nitri.o  add-  It  may  alao  be  formed  by  the  direct 
union  of  nitric  oxide  with  hydrogen,  namely,  by  passing  a 
stream  of  nitric  oxide  gaa  through  a  aeries  of  glass  cylinders 
containing  tin  and  hydrochloric  add,  together  with  a  little 
platinum  chloride  solution,  wha«by  hydrogen  Is  produced 
at  ordinary  temperatures. 

It  is  a  very  unstable  substance,  and  can  be  obtainfid  only 
in  solution,  but  well-crystallized  hydroxytammonittim  salts 
are  formed  by  its  union  with  adds.  Thus,  the  hydro- 
chloride, NHja(OH),  or  NHj(OH) .  HCl,  ciyataUiree  from 
alcohol  in  long  spicular  crystals,  and  from  water  in  larg« 
irregular  monoclinic  prisma ;  it  melts  at  100^  C,  bat  decom- 
poses, with  violent  evolution  of  gas,  into  nitrogen,  ammo- 
nium chloride,  water,  and  hydrochloric  add.  A  eolation 
of  hydroxylamine  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  predpitates 
many  metallic  salts ;  it  decompoaes  quickly  if  concentrated, 
and  gradually  if  cUlute,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  and 
formation  of  ammonia — 

SNHj(OH)  -  N, + NH,  -f  30H, . 

Hydroxylamine  is  readily  reduced  tc  ammonia  by  the 
action  of  the  nascent  hydrogen  from  sodium  amalgam  and 
i^ater. 

The  results  of  Thomsen*s  thermoohemical  inTeafcigation  of 
various  nitrogen  oompounds  are  collected  in  the  following 
table  j-i- 


Beaotlon. 

Uaitior 
beat 

derelopedor 
abiorbed. 

BoMika.    , 

Ammonia 

Nitrona 

oxide 
Nitric 

peroxido 

Kitric 
acid         ' 

^fH,  H,),, ........ ..;... 

26,710 
8,440 
86,160 
12,270 
8,190 
88,740 
76,800 
00,680 
60,600 
90,620 
80,180 
64,180 
41,910 
45.030 
43,46(V 

-18,820 

19,670 
7,750 
18,800 
72,940 
61,080 

Ammonia  gaa. 

CiTiUnine  salts 
fonrcd     from 
the      gaaeooi 
conatitneBta 

Gaseous. 

(NHp^  Aq) 

(N.  Hfc.  Aq)..    

{NH,Acj,riciAq)... 
{NHiAq,  H^,  Aq) 
{N,1f,,  Cl,Aql  ... 
[N,  If,,  Br,  A^]... 
t-N,  11^,  1,  Aq)..... 
(N,l[,,  [i,  Aqj..... 
\^m!^  CI)...:. 

|N,  H.,  Br)..., 

(N,  n^,  1} 

(NHj,  UCIJ 

{NH.,  HI) 

(5..  0)..... 

fKO.O),.* 

(liO   ,  Aq)  ..*.* 

(SNt\A^,  6)..^ 

(NjO,,  6„  Aq) 

LtKO,,O.H,A.>)... 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  considerable  amount  of  heal 
would  be  absorbed  in  the  formation  of  nitrous  oxide  frran 
its  elements;  consequently,  when  this  gas  is  decomposed 
into  its  elements,  heat  is  developed,  and  on  this  account  it 
is  readily  decomposed  by  burnihg  bodies.  This  fact  also 
explains  the  non-formation  of  nitrous  oxide  from  its  ele- 
ments. Probably,  heat  would  also  be  absorbed  in  the-for- 
mation  of  nitric  oxide  from  its  elements.  The  absorption 
of  heat  is  perhaps  necessary,  because  the  amount  of  energy 
in  the  form  of  heat  which  can  be  developed  by  the  com- 
bination of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  to  form  nitrous  and  (1) 
nitric  oxides  is  less  than  must  be  expended  in  separating  the 
atoms  of  oxygen  of  the  oxygen  molecules  from  eadi  other, 
and  the  atoms  of  nitrogen  of  the  nitrogen  molecules  from 
p*ch  other 
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PHospHOBxra. 
SjmboIiP;  At  irt,  SO-M;  HoL  wt  of  gta,  128-84. 

TIlis  element  never  oooun  in  the  free  state,  but  is  al- 
vayi  found  in  combination  as  a  salt  of  pbosphoric  acid. 
Omsideiable  depoaits  of  more  or  leas  pure  calcium  phos- 
phate occur  in  a  few  places,  and  phosphates  are  found  in 
jsinnte  proportions  in  moat  rocks  and  in  soils,  and  in  river 
and  ^ring  waters.  Phosphates  are  necessary  to  the  life 
M  aU  plimta  and  animals.  In  plants  they  accumulate 
chiefly  in  the  seed;  in  animals  &ey  accumulate  in  the 
bones,  gI  which  calcium  phosphate  is  the  chief  earthy  con- 
stitaent,  but  they  are  also  an  important  element  of  Uood 
and  nervous  tissue. 

Fhosphorna  was  discovered  in  1669  by  Brandt  qf  Ham- 
burg, who  obtained  it  by  distilling  the  residue  H>f  evapo- 
lated  urine  with  charcoal  Sche&  In  1775,  however,  was 
itifi  first  who  devised  a  prooe«  for  its  extraction  from 
bones,  and  it  has  always  sinoe  been  prepared  from  this 
loarce.  The  bones  are  burnt  to  a  white  ash,  which  is 
finely  powdered  and  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  displace  by  hydrogen  two-thirds  of 
the  calcium  in  the  tricalcium  phosphate,  which  is  the  main 
constituent  of  bcme  aah^  in  the  manner  represented  by 
the  equation— 

Ca,(P04),+  2H^0^  -  H.Ca(PO^),  +  2CaS0^. 

Tncikism        Salphiiilo         lionoealclvm  Calolum 

plifrtfthttti  mM»  piMMPluitt.  MllphAtO* 

The  aolntion  of  monooaloium  phosphate,  or  superphos- 
phate of  lime  as  it  is  ordinarily  termeid,  which  is  obtained, 
is  s^Nirated  from  the  insoluble  calcium  sulphate,  and 
evaporated  to  a  syrup;  this  is  mixed  with  about  one- 
fourth  its  weight  of  charcoal  powder,  and  heated  gradually 
to  dull  redness  in  an  iron  pot  with  constant  stirring.  By 
this  means  the  elements  of  two  molecules  of  water  are  re- 
moved, the  monocalcium  phosphate  being  converted  into 
cakhun  metapho^hate — 

CaH^CPO  Jj  -  CaCPOg),  -h  2HjO . 

Hie  porous  mixture  of  calcium  metaphosphate  and  char- 
coal thus  obtained  is  introduced  into  earUien  retorts,  and 
distilled  at  a  bright  red  heat.  The  calcium  metaphos- 
phate is  then  converted  into  tricalcium  phosphate  and 
l^iosphoric  anhydride,  and  the  latter  is  deoompoSed  by  the 
dksrooal  into  ciubonio  oxide  and  phosphorua,  whioh 
Offer  in  jraipoxa  and  is  condensed  in  — *'^'' 


3Ca(P0  Jg  -  2FA  +  Ca,(POi)i 
P,05  +  5G-2P  +  6CO, 

The  erode  phosphorus  which  is  produced  is  usually  puri- 
fied by  adding  a  mixture  of  potassium  chromate  and  sul- 
phuric acid  to  it  when  In  a  melted  state.  The  impurities 
are  thus  oxidised,  and  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a 
aeum,  and  the  pure  phosphorus  remains  colourless  and  trans- 
parent at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 

Freshlj-prepered  phosphorus  is  almost  perfectly  trans- 
parent oatl  oolouriess,  or  has,  at  most,  a  iadnt  yellow  tinge. 
It  melts  at  H**  0.,  forming  a  viscid  oily  liquid,  and  boils 
at  290*  C.  Its  vapour  at  a  temperature  of  1040*  CX  is 
about  62  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen  gas,  and  hence, 
is  ^  atomi&  weight  of  phosphorus  Is  about  31,  it 
appears  that  the  molecule  of  gaseous  phosphorus  is  tetra- 
iomc  Fhoephorus  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1  '82. 
It  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide, 
phosphorus  trichloride,  and  sulphur  chloride,  S^Ol^  It 
crystallizes  in  forms  of  the  regular  system. 

Phosphorus  is  extremely  inflammable,  taking  fire  In  the 
open  air  at  a  temperature  very  little  above  it^  melting 
point;  if  it  contains  impurities,  It  inflames  still  more 
sssfly.    It  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the 


air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  giving  off  a  white  vapour, 
which  has  a  peculiar  garlic  odour ;  in  presence  of  moisture 
phosphorous  acid,  H,POa»  and  phosphoric  acid,  H^POf,  are 
produced. 

Phosphorus,  like  sulphur,  ean  exist  in  several  allotroplo  , 
modifications,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  produced  by 
exposing  ordkiary  phosphorus  to  light,  or  by  heating  it  for 
some  hours  to  a  temperature  of  about  240*  C.  in  an  atmo- 
sphere free  from  oxygen.  It  is  thus  converted  into  a  red 
amorphous  substance,  which  is  insoluble  in  carbon  disul- 
phide, and  may  be  heated  to  250*  0.  without  alteration,  but 
at  260*  C,  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  it  is  reconverted 
into  ordinary  phosphorus.  The  red  modification  has  a  much 
higher  specific  gravity  (2*14)  than  ordinary  phosphorus, 
and  it  Is  also  distinguished  by  its  inertness  as  compared 
with  the  latter ;  thus,  it  is  not  oxidized  in  the  air  at  com- 
mon temperatures,  and  it  emits  no  odour.  The  transfor- 
mation of  ordinary  phosphorus  into  this  variety  is  attended 
with  development  of  heat  Troost  and  Hautefeuille  have 
shown  that  the  formation  of  the  red  modification  is  governed 
by  different  laws  according  as  the  phosphorus  if  in  the 
state  of  gas  or  liqtud,  and  tiiat  it  takes  place  much  more 
rapidly  in  the  latter  case.  When  the  tension  of  the 
vapour  becomes  diminished  to  a  certain  minimum  value^ 
varying  for  each  temperature,  the  transformation  ceases; 
this  Untion  of  irans/ormation  is  established  only  after  some 
time.  Liquid  phosphorus  at  280^  C,  for  instance,  becomes 
wholly  transformed  into  red  phosphorus.  The  vapoui 
given  off  at  260"*  0.  is  stable,  but  that  formed  at  higher 
temperatures  becomes  slowly  and  partially  converted  into 
red  phosphorus,  the  production  of  which  ceases  when  the 
tension  attains  a  given  minimum ;  the  limpidity  with  which 
this  change  takes  place  is  greater  the  higher  the  tempera* 
ture.  At  temperatures  up  to  520*  C,  however,  the  maxi' 
mum  tensions  of  phosphorus  vapour  are  much  higher  than 
the  tensions  of  trausf  ormation ;  thus,  at  360*  C.  the  tension 
of  transformation  is  '6  atmosphere,  but  to  prevent  phos- 
phorus boiling  at  this  temperature,  a  pressure  of  3 '2  atmo- 
spheres must  be  exerted.  Above  520*  C.  the  maximum 
tension  is  not  established  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  transformation  takes  place ;  and  at  temperatures 
above  550*  C.  the  tension  observed  is  no  greater  than,  the 
tension  of  transformation,  because  the  transformation  of 
the  liquid  phosphorus  takes  place  more  rapidly  than  its 
evaporation.  The  observed  maximum  tension  and  tensioo 
of  transformation  at  different  temperatures  are  given  is 
the  following  table  .• — 

T«mpentar«.  lUxImiim  t«»alon.  Tradon  of  tnnaf  OTm«U0Q. 

860*  8 '2  atmospheres  0*6  atmoepheres 

440*  7-6         „  176 

48r  ...  6-8           „ 

494*  18-0         „ 

508»  ai-9       „ 

610'  ...  10-8          „ 

611*  26-2         „ 

68r  ...  18-0           „ 

650*  81-0  „ 

67r  ...  66  0 

The  red  phosphorus  produced  by  heating  ordinary  phos> 
phorus  In  closed  vessels  differs,  however,  in  appearance 
according  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  prepared 
That  obtained  at  265*  C.  has  a  bright  red  odour  and 
glassy  fracture ;  that  produced  at  440*  0.  is  orange-yellow 
in  colour,  and  exhibits  a  dull  fracture;  at  500  C.  it  is 
denser,  and  has  a  violet  grey  colour ;  and,  lastly,  that 
prepared  at  580*  C.  has  a  eonchoidal  fracture,  exhibits 
signs  of  commencing  fusion,  and  often  encloses  ruby 
red  crystals.  These  modifications  differ  also  in  specific 
gravity,  and  when  oxidized  to  phosphoric  add  by  iodic 
add  solution  they  develop  different  amounts  of  heat. 
Thus— 
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Heat  cf  oxldatloa 
p«r  CTAtnino. 
5592  units. 
6570     „ 
above  5272     „ 
6222     ^ 
6272     „ 

Uydro^eu,  except  in  the  nascent  state,  appears  to  be 
without  action  on  phosphorus.  Oxygen  forms  the  two 
oxides  PjO«  and  Vfiy  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
enter  directly  into  reaction  with  ordinary  phosphorus,  the 
combination  being  attended  with  inflammation ;  red  phos- 
phorus also  enters  into  reaction  with  these  elements  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  heat  is  dereloped,  although  to 
a  much  less  extent  When  sulphur  and  ordinary  phos- 
phorus are  melted  together,  combination  takes  place  with 
^cat  violence,  and  the  experimeot  of  bringing  the  two 
bodies  together  is  attended  with  much  danger.  If  dis- 
solred  in  carbon  disulphide,  they  are  without  action  upon 
each  other.  Red  phosphorus  readily  enters  into  reaction 
with  sulphur  when  a  mixture  of  the  two  substances  is 
gently  warmed,  and  although  much  heat  is  developed  by 
their  combination,  the  reaction  is  not  explosively  violent 
Selenium  also  unites  with  phosphorus  when  the  two  are 
heated  together  nearly  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  latter. 
Moet  metals  combine  with  phosphorus  when  they  ftre 
heated  in  its  vapour,  or  when  it  is  thrown  upon  them  whilst 
they  are  in  a  state  of  ignition. 

Compounds  of  Phosphorus  %nth  Hydrogen, 

Thfee  of  these  compounds  are  known,  vis.,  phoephine  or 
phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas,  PHg,  and  a  Uquid  and  a 
solid  hydrogen  phosphide. 

Phosphine  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  decompoeing 
phosphonium  iodide  by  a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium 
hydroxide :  PH  J  +  KHO  =  PH3  +  KI  +  H-O.  It  is  a  colour- 
less gas,  possessing  a  most  intolerable  garlic- like  odour ;  it 
18  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  being  neutral  to 
toet  paper.  Phosphine  is  extremely  inflammable,  igniting 
at  a  temperature  a  little  above  100*  C. ;  contact  with  a 
drop  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  with  chlorine  or  bromine, 
also  causes  it  to  inflame.  A.  mixture  of  the  gas  with  oxy- 
gen standing  over  water  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  phos- 
phorous acid  produced.  It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent, 
withdrawing  oxygen  with  great  readiness  from  bodies  like 
nitric,  oxide,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  pro- 
cipitatee  many  metallic  salts,  the  precipitate  in  most 
cases  consisting  either  of  metallic  phosphide,  as  in  the  case 
of  copper,  or  o  (  reduced  metal,  as  in  the  case  of  gold  and 
silver.  It  coin  bines  with  hydriodic  add,  forming  phos- 
phonium iodide,  PH^I,  and  with  hydrobromic  acid  forming 
phosphonium  bromide,  PH.Br,  but  not  with  hydrochloric 
add  or  other  acids ;  these  salts  are  crystalline  bodies,  which 
are  decomposed  by  water  into  phosphine  and  hydriodic  or 
hydrobromic  acid. 

Phosphine  mixed  with  more  or  less  hydrogen  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  water  on  thd  calcium  phosphide,  prepared 
by  heating  phosphorus  with  lime ;  by  heating  phosphorus 
with  a  solution*  of  an  alkaline  hydroxide — 

3Ca(0H),  +  8P  +  eOHj  -  2PHj  -H  8Ca(PHjO,),; 

Caldom  hTdroxlos.  Caldnm  hjpopbotplUUi 

and    when    phoephorous,  or    hypophoephorouf,  add    is 
heated— 

2H,P0,      -      PH,     +     H,PO,. 

Sjp^pboaphoroaa  mM.  PiMMphorte  mM. 

iHjPO,.      -     PH,    +     SHjPO,. 

PhotpboroM  add.  Photphorto  add. 

The  gaa  obtained  by  the  first  and  second  methods  is  spon- 
taneously inflammable,  owing  to  the  presence  of  liquid 
hydrogeii  phosphide,  which  may  be  separated  by  passing 
the  gas  through  a  U*tube  cooled  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and 


lialt  Liquid  hydrogen  phosphide  probably  has  the  eom-^ 
position  PpH^;  by  contact  with  various  substances,  and 
especially  by  hydrocl^oric  acid,  and  by  exposure  to  light, 
it  is  converted  into  phosphine  and  a  yellowish  solid  hydrogen 
phosphide,  supporad  to  have  the  composition  P.H  or 
P,H,- 

5P,H^-6PH3  +  P^H,. 

Compounds  of  Phosphorus  with  the  Halogen*,  ' 

A  gaseous  phosphorus  pentafluoride  may  be  obtained  br 
the  action  cl  phosphorus  pentacbloride  on  arsenio  tn- 
fluoride:  5AsFj  +  3PCl5-8PF.-h5AsCay  It  is  not  de- 
composed by  the  passage  of  electric  sparks,  even  when 
mixed  ^with  oxygen  or  hydrogen.  Two  chlorides  of 
phosphorus  are  produced  l^"  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
phosphoms, — a  liquid  trichloride,  PCI,,  and  a  solid  penta- 
cbloride, PClg.  Bromine  in  like  manner  forms  a  liqnid 
tribromide,  PBr|,  and  a  solid  pentabromide,  PBr^.  Bro- 
mine also  combines  with  phosphorus  trichloride,  forming 
the  chlorobromide  PCLBr^  and  this  compound  is  capable 
of  combining  with  further  quantities  of  bromine,  forming 
the  compounds  PCl,Br, .  Br,  and  POlsBr, .  3Br, ;  all  these 
chlorobromides  of  phosphorus  are  crystalline  bodies* 
Iodine  forms  ths  two  iodides  PL  and  P,!^  which  are  both 
cr3rBtallinei 

Phosphorus  ^chloride  boils  at  76*  C,  and  the  tri- 
bromide is  also  volatile  without  decomposition,  bot  the 
remaining  chlorine  and  bromine  compounds  of  phosf^oms 
are  decomposed  by  heat  into  the  trihaloid  compoands  and 
halogen:  PClj  -  PCI, -h  Cl^  The  iodides  are  also  decom- 
posed by  heat,  apparently  mto  iodine  and  amorphous  phos- 
phorus. 

The  haloid  compounds  of  pho^homs  are  all  readily 
decomposed  by  water.  The  pentacbloride  and  penta- 
bromide are  first  converted  into  the  oxychloride  and  oxy- 
bromide,  two  of  the  atoms  of  halogen  bcdng  displaced  by  a 
single  atom  of  oxygen — 

PGj  +  H,0  -  POCl,  4-  2Ha ; 

and  by  the  continued  action  of  water  these  oomponnds  are 
converted  into  phosphoric  add ;  thus — 

POBrj  -h  3HjO  -  PO4H3  -h  3HBr . 
The  behaviour  of  the  trihaloid  compounds  of  phosphoras  is 
analogous   to  that-  of  the  oxychloride  and  oxybfomide, 
phosphorous  acid  being  produced —  '« 

PI,  +  3HjO  .-  POgH^-h  3HI. 
The  compounds  containing  more  than  five  atoms  of  halogen 
behave  as  mixtures  of  tibe  pentahaloid  compounds  with 
halogens — that  is  to  say,  they  furnish  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  by  water  of  the  pentahaloid  compound,  and 
also  the  free  halogen.  The  iodide  of  phosphorus,  P^L,  is 
peculiar  in  its  behaviour  with  water ;  it  is  stated  that  when 
it  is  decomposed  by  a  small  quantity  of  water  only  phoe- 
phorous  and  hypophosphorbus  adds  are  formed — 

P5l,-h5H,0-H,PO,  +  H,PO,  +  4HI;  ' 
but  that  when  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  enmloyed,  a 
yellow  insoluble  substance  of  the  compoution  P5H3O  is 
produced,  the  reaction  taking  place  in  the  — %p«<t''  repr»> 
sented  by  the  equation — 

eP,I^  -H.24H,0  -  P,H,0  +  PO^  +  3P0A 

phortMMMMa 

+  3PO4H,       +       24HL 

Pboqtiiorte  MM. 


Oxides  0/  Phosphorus, 
Tlie  oombnstion  of  phosphorus  in  air  prodooti  botk 
phosphorous  and  phosphoric  anhydrides,  PiO,  and  PjO^; 
the  lattsr  may  be  readily  obtained  by  biiralag  phosplicvns 
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ill  an  exceM  of  dry  air,  bu^it  is  almost  luiiiosaible  to  ootain 
Uie  forntsr  free  from  the  latter/  The  beet  mode  of  prepar- 
log  the  triozide  is  to  bom  phosphorus  in  a  very  slow  car- 
nnt  of  dry  air;  it  then  condexises  as  a  bulky  white 
smorphuos  Bublimate. 

PhosphoroQB  anhydride  is  readily  soluble;  it  absoroe 
laoistare  with  avidity,  and  dissolves  in  water,  prodacing 
phosphorous  acid :  P^O,  +  SEfi  -  SH^PO,. 

Phosphoric  anhydride  is  a  snow-white,  floccnlent^  amot^ 
phoos  substance.  It  sublimes  below  a  red  heat  It  has 
to  attraction  for  watf r  which  probably  is  only  exceeded 
bj  that  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  deliquescing  quickly  in 
moist  air,  and  dinolying  in  water  with  a  hissing  nuise  and 
great  development  of  heat ;  the  solution  contains  metaphov 
phorie  add :  P^O^  +  H^O  -  2HPO3  ;  but  tliis  acid  graduaUy 
combines  with  a  further  quantity  of  water,  forming  phos- 
phoric add:  HPO, -h H,0 - HjPO^  By  virtue  of  its 
affinity  to  water,  phosphorio  anhydride  causes  the  separa- 
tion of  the  elements  of  water  from  many  compounds; 
mlfhurio  acid,  for  example,  wlien  heated  with  phosphoric 
inhydride  is  converted  into  sulphuric  anhydride — 

HjSO^    +    P,0,    -    SOj   +   2HP0, 


flsipmito  Mid. 


Phoaphorto 


lolyhmrte 
•ahydridt. 


Oxyacids  0/  PhospKorus. 

The  following  ozyadda  of  pjiosphoms  are  known  :— 

Hfpo^hosphoroiu  add  HPU.Og 

Fhotphoroiu  «oid H,PHO, 

Phosphorio  add H1PO4 

Metaphoaphorio  add HPO. 

F^rrophoaphorie  add ^A^fij 

MypophosphorouM  acid,  HPH.O|. — To  prepare  this  add 
a  eolation  of  barium  hypophosphite  is  treated  with  exactly 
aoffident  sulphuric  add  to  predpitate  the  barium,  and 
eoneeotiated  until  its  boiling  point  rises  to  130*  C. ;  on  the 
liquid  cooling,  a  mass  of  crystals  of  the  add  is  obtained. 
The  solution  of  the  barium  MJt  is  obtained  by  warming  ^not 
boiling)  phosphorus  with  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  banum 
hydroxide,  and  afterwards  removing  the  excess  of  hydroxide 
hj  passing  carbon  dioxide  through  the  U^uid  : — 

3Ba(0H),  +  8P  +  60Hj  -  3Bei(?nfi^^  +  2PH8 . 

HypoDhosphordus  add  melts  at  1 7*  C. ;  it  is  perfectly 
stsble  a  ordinary  temperatures,  but  its  solution  is  slowly 
oiidized  to  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  pre- 
dintating  silver  and  gold  from  solutions  of  their  respective 
leJts,  and  when  heated  to  about  60*  C.  with  a  solution  of 
eopper  stiphate  it  forms  a  predpitate  of  copper  hydride, 
Ob^.  When  zinc  is  dissolved  in  the  acid,  the  hydrogen 
podnoec  reduces  a  portion  of  the  add  to  phosphine,  which 
tt  gxveck  off  as  gas. 

Hypophosphoroua  acid  is  a  monobasic  acid.  Its  salts 
are  crystallixable  and  soluble  in  water.  They  are  per- 
nianent  when  dry,  but  their  solutions  are  gradually 
oxidixed  on  exposure  to  the  air,  especially  if  heated. 
When  boQed  with  alkaline  hydroxides  they  are  decomposed 
into  phosphate  and  liydrogon,  thus — 

KPHjOj  -h  2KH0  =  KsPQ^  +  2Hj . 

The  dry  salts  are  "^  decomposed  by  heat,  and  in  most 
cases  furmsh  a  residue  of  pyrophosphate  and  metaphos- 
l^te,  phosphine  and  hydrogen  being  evolved,  and  some- 
tioea  water  produced ;  the  proportions  in  whidi  these  pro- 
ducts are  formed  is  not  constant,  and  depends  on  the 
nature  of  tne  salt,  thus — 

6NaPH,0a    =  NaJP.Oy +N»POa     +  2PH,  +2H, 
7Sr(PH,0,),=8Sr,P,Oy  +  Sr(PO,),  +  CPH,  +  4H,+   H,0 
WBarPH^,)«=eBa,P.O,  +  B«(P0.),+12PH,  +4H,  +  4H.O 


The  behaviour  of  the  nickel  and  cobalt,  and  uranyl  aaiu 
is  peculiar,  a  phosphide  being  also  formed- 

GCo(PH.O,),    -4Co(POj),+    2CoP    -h2PHj+  9H, 
9(U0^(PH,0,),-   6UPA  +U(PO,),+ 2UP+18Hj 

Fhotphoroui  acid,  HjPHOj. — This  acid  is  most  rwuiily 
prepared  by  decomposing  phosphorus  trichloride  with 
water.  By  concentrating  ^e  solution  by  boiling  untu  the 
temperature  rises  to  180*  C,  and  then  cooling,  it  is 
obtained  in  the  crystalline  state.  The  crystals  melt  at 
70*  C.  Like  hypopbosphorous  add,  it  is  resolved  into 
j  phosphino  and  phosphoric  acid  when  heated.  Its  solution 
is  oxidised  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  a  powerful  re* 
dudng  agent,  predpitating  silver,  gold,  and  mercury  from 
their  salts,  but  it  does  not  form  copper  hydride  with 
copper  sulphate.  lion  and  zinc  dissolve  in  a  solution  of 
phosphorous  acid  with  evolution  of  phosphine,  a  portion 
of  the  acid  being  reduced  by  the  hydrogen  resulting  from 
the  conversion  of  another  portion  into  the  metallic  salt. 

Phosphorous  add  is  a  dibadc  acid,  the  salts  produced 
on  neutralizing  its  solution  with  alkaline  hydroxide  being 
formed  by  the  displacement  of  at  most  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  by  metals;  thermochemical  investigation  slso 
indicates  that  it  is  a  dibasic  acid.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  displace  a  third  atom  of  hydrogen  by  metals^  and 
to  produce  such  a  compound  as  NajPO,,  for  example,  but 
this  cannot  exist  in  presence  of  water.  Many  of  the 
phosphites  apparently  must  be  regarded  not  as  derived 
from  the  add  H,PHO«,  but  as  derivatives  of  a  distinct  acid 
of  the  compoution  H^P^H^O.,  or  2H2PHO,  +  H^O;  barium 
phosphite  dried  at  200''-250*  C,  for  instance,  has  the 
composition  Ba^P^H^Oj. 

The  phosphites  are  much  more  stable  than  the  hypo- 
phosphites,  but  are  all  decompoeed  by  heat.  Salts,  such  as 
the  barium  salt  Ba^PjH^Op  furnish  hydrogen  and  pjrro- 
phosphate  on  ignition — 

BajP^H^Oy  -  2H,  -1-  Ba,PjOT  '> 
but    the    normal    phosphites,    such    as    zinc    phosphite 
ZnPHO,,   furnish    hydrogen,   a    pyrophosphate,    and    a 
phosphide — 

1 4ZnPH03  -  7Hj  -H  eZujPjO^  +  ZujPj . 

Photphorio  acidt  HgPO^. — This  acid  may  be  produced 
by  oxidinng  phosphorus  with  nitric  acid,  by  the  oxidation 
of  hypopbosphorous  and  phosphorous  acids,'  by  the  action 
of  water  on  phosphoric-  anhydride  and  on  phosphoruB 
pentachloride,  and  by  decomposing  its  salts  with  acids, — 
tricalcium  phosphate  or  bone  earth,  for  example,  with 
sulphuric  add. 

It  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  concentrating  an 
aqueous  solution  by  boiling  until  the  temperature  rises  to 
215*  C,  and  when  the  liquid  is  cold  adding  a  few  crystals, 
which  cause  it  to  solidify. 

The  crystals  mdt  at  about  38^  C.  They  are  readily 
soluble  in  water,  and  furnish  a  strongly  acid  solution, 
which  at  a  boiling  heat  decomposes  &e  salts  of  most 
volatile  acids. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  a  tribasic  add,  and  furnishes  three 
classes  of  salts,  of  which  the  three  sodium  salts 
NaHjPO^,  NajHPO^,  NajPO^ 

Sodium  dlhrdrogen       ZMsodlum  bydrogea      TH«iii.«  «i.<»»h.t. 
phoipbato.  pho«ph.t«.  Trtaodlian  plion»htta 

may  serve  as  examples.  It  has  a  great  tendency,  however, 
to  furnish  dimetallic  salts,  such  as  NajHPO^,  which  cro 
always  produced  when  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
neutralized  with  a  metaUic  carbonate  (see  p.  488). 

Metaphosphoric  acid,  HPOg. — This  acid  is  the  product 
of  the  action  of  water  on  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  is  also 
obtained  by  heating  phosphoric  add  to  redness,  and  by 
decomposing  the  metaphosphates  with  another  acid. 
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M6la{^o6|>horic  acid  in  the  solid  state,  at  obtained  bj 
evaporating  its  sdation  and  heating  the  residue  to  redness, 
is  a  oolourless,  glassy,  uncrystallizable  mass,  which  dis- 
solves sbwly  though  somewhat  abundantly  in  water, 
forming  a  stronglj  acid  liquid ;  but  the  solution  is  very 
nnstable,  and  is  converted  gradually  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tares,  and  rapidly  on  heating,  into  phosphoric  acid  Meta- 
phosphoric  acid  is  an  extremely  stable  body;  it  volatilizes 
completely  at  a  bright  red  heat,  and  apparently  is  only  in 
part  deoompoftd  into  water  and  phosphoric  anhydride. 

The  metaphosphates,  or  salts  of  metaphospnoric  acid,. 
which  may  be  pit)duced  by  heating  the  monometallic  salts 
of  phosphoric  acid,  for  example — 

-       NaPO,       +       HP, 

Sodium  metaphoqthaU. 

and  in  various  other  ways,  are  remarkable  for  exhibiting 
very  different  properties  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  prepared.  Thus,  ordinary  sodium  metaphoephate, 
obtained  by  igniting  sodium  phosphate  and  sudden  cooling, 
forms  a  vitreous  mass,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which  gives 

filatinous  precipitates  with  tiie  salts  of  the  heavy  metals, 
at  when  a  considecable  quantity  of  ordinary  fused  sodiam 
metaphoephate  is  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly,  a  crystalline 
mass  results,  and  on  digesting  this  in  a  slight  excess  of 
warm  water  the  liquid  separates  into  two  layers,  one  con- 
taining a  crystalline  sodium  metaphoephate,  and  the  other 
the  ordinary  vitreous  salt  By  heating  copper  oxide  and 
a  slight  emoieaa  of  phosphoric  add  together  to  360*  0.,  a 
crystalline  powder  is  formed,  insoluble  in  water;  and  by 
treating  tlus  copper  salt/ with  sodium  sulphide  another 
ciystalline  sodium  metaphoephate  is  produosd.  If  oxide 
of  Had  be  employed,  and  the  resulting  lead  salt  decom- 
posed with  sodium  snlphide^  a  sodiam  metaphosphate  is 
obtained  which  forms  with  water  a  gammy  mass,  which 
will  not  pass  through  a  filter.  Lastfy,  a  fifth  variety  of 
metaphosphates,  remarkable  for  their  InAolubility  in  water, 
are  formed  by  addingphosphorio  acid  in  excess  to  solations 
at  sulphates  or  nitrStea,  evaporatkig  to  dryness,  and  hea*- 
Ing  tha  residae  to  316*  0.  cr  apwanJUi  l^y  ave  mjfutal 
line  powders. 

These  different  metaphoophalss  are  genaraDy  regarded 
as  polymeric  compoands,  that  is  to  say,  as  compoonds 
having  different  molecular  weights  althou^  of  the  same 
empirical  composition ;  and  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
infer  their  formulsd  from  the  relative  nuibber  of  atoms  of 
the  two  metals  contained  in  the  mixed  salts  derived  from 
them.  'Thus^  the  sodium  in  ordinary  sodium  met^os- 
phate  may  be  partially  displaced  by  another  metal,  and  a 
mixed  salt  produced  containing  the  two  metals  in  the  ratio 
el  5  atoms  of  the  one  monad  metal  to  1  atom  of  the  other ; 
hence  it  is  concluded  that  ordinaiy  sodium  metaphosphate 
is  a  hexmetaphosphate,  Na^P^jg.  The  mixed  salts  de- 
rived from  the  second  variety  of  soilium  metaphosphate 
above  described  contain  the  twometalsin  the  ratio  of  2  atoms 
of  the  one  monad  metal  to  1  atom  of  another,  and  are  there- 
fore regarded  as  trimetaphosphates,  the  sodium  salt  being 
represented  by  the  formula  NagPjOo .  The  mixed  salts 
formed  from  the  third  and  fourth  varieties  contain  equal 
nombers  of  atoms  of  the  two  metals,  and  it  is  therefore 
supposed  that  they  are  respectively  di-  and  tetra-meta- 
phosphates,  and  that  their  sodium  salts,  for  emmple,  have 
the  composition  NajPjO^  and  Na^P^Oij.  The  insoluble 
ciystalline  metaphosphates  are  regarded  as  monomcta- 
phosphates. 

Pyrophosphorh  add,  H^PjO,.— The  normal  salts  of 
this  acid,  which  is  tetrabaaio,  may  be  produoed  If  ignitisg 
the  dimetallic  phosphates ;  for  examplfr— 

3Na,HP0^  -  Nn^P.O, + Efi . 
4,  sdntion  of  tbajftcid  may  be  prr^ared       daoomporfng 
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lead  pyrophosphate  suspended  ,in  water  by  hydrogen 
sulphide.  Apparently  the  acid  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
in  a  pure  state. 

Pyrophosphoric  acid  is  con  verted  into  metaphoephoric  acid 
when  heated  to  redness,  and  into  phosphorie  acid  when  boiled 
with  water ;  tiie  latter  change,  it  is  stated,,  takes  place  also 
at  ordinaiy  temperatures,  but  very  slowly.  A  solution  of 
pyrophosphoric  acid  does  not  precipitate  albumen  or  silver 
nitrate,  but  after  neutralization  it  gives  a  white  precipitate 
with  the  latter.  Metaphoephoric  add  coagulates  albumen^ 
and  gives  a  white  precipitate  witly  silver  nitrate;  ftod 
phosphoric  acid  does  not  coagulate  albumen,  and  whea 
neutralized  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  silver  nitrata 

In  addition  to  the  normal  pyrophosphates,  add  salts 
may  be  obtained,  formed  by  the  displacement  of  only  one^ 
two,  or  three  of  the  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  acid  by^ 
metals.  By  fusing  together  sodium  pyrophosphate  and 
sodium  metaphosphate  the  salts  Ka^P^Oj^  and  i^^^^ifin 
have  been  obtained ;  these  salts  may  be  regarded  as  iormea 
from  acids  derived  respectively  from  four  and  ten  mdeoAea 
of  phosphoric  add  by  the  abstraction  of  the  elements  oC 
three  and  nine  molecules  of  water  in  the  same  way  thai 
pyrophosphoric  add  is  derived  from  two  molecules  of  phoa- 
phoric  acid,  by  thd  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  a  sin^ 
molecule  of  water — 

2HgP0.-H,0  -H.PA 

4H5PO.-3HjO-HeP40i3 

lOHePO^  -  9H80  -  HuPioOji 

These  adds  are  terms  in  a  series,  of  which  pyrophosphorie 
add  is  the  first  member,  formed  by  the  withdrawal  of  tha 
elements  of  f»- 1  moleonles  of  water  from  f»  moleeolea  nl 
phoqihoric  add. 

Yeiy  little  attention  has  been  paid  as  yet  to  the  theniKK 
chomiosl  investigation  of  the  phosphorus  compounds.  T1i# 
results  obtained  by  Andrews  and  by  Thomsan  are  coDected 
in  the  following  t^»le ;  the  nnmbert  all  refer  to  phosphorus 
in  its  ordinaiy  state  ^— 
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RMitk^ 

Uatliof 

SSSl? 

^ 

(P,cv 

(Pi.O^ 

(PoJh,,  Aq 

(PO.H„  Aq) 

(P.  0„  H,> 

p.o„h3 

(P,0„H,) 

(P.  0„  H,) 

(P,0„H,) 

P.  0„  H,) 

P.O4.H,) 

(P»0,.H,) 

(P.  0..  H.) 

(P,04,H„Aq) 

(P,6.,H„Aq) 

(Pt,0«.Aqr 

(P,.0,.Aq) 

(P,»0,  Aq) 

75,000 

862,800 

867,800 

2,690 

-180 

-170 

5,210 
2,940 
2,140 

802.600 
227,700 
189.970 
800,080 
224,630 
187,660 
805,290 
227,570 
189,800 
405,400 
250,060 
74,620 

Andrews. 

Alnis. 

Andrews. 

Hett  of  sohition  of  ths  oystsDiBS 
adds. 

Heat  of  solution  of  the  ftiaad  acids 

difference  between  the  heat  of 
adation  of  the  ftued  and  oys- 
tslline   adds   is    the  heat  of 
I     fnsion. 

Formation  of  the  crystalline  adds 
from  their  elementa 

Formation  of  the  foaed  adds  fitns 
their  elementa 

Formation  of  the  adds  in  aqneoas 
adntion  from  thdr  elements. 

Formation  of  the  adds  bam  p)ioa> 
phoroa,  oxygen,  and  water. 

tMphide$  and  Svlpho-Adds  q/  Fhoq>koru$, 

The  compounds  P^S^  P^S,,  and  TJi^  are  readily  pio^ 
duced  by  carefully  heatmg  together  snlphar  and,  red  1 
phouB  phosphorus  in  the  required  proportions.    It  Sa  1 

•|  that  the  lower  sulphides  P^S  and  PJ3  may  also  be  1 

by  melting  together  ordinary  phosphorus  and  sulphur  nndet 
hot  water  in  the  proportions  indicated  bj  these  {oaamlm* 
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and  that  both  are  liquid  oamponnds.  The  solphides  P^S^, 
ffij,  and  P^Sfi  may  be  ctTstallized  from  their  solutions  m 
eirboa  disnlphide;  they  all  exhibit  acid  properties,  dia- 
•dTing  readily  in  aolutionfi  of  the  metallic  sulphidea,  form- 
ing laltB  of  sulpho-acida  of  phosphorus,  which  haye  been 
litUe  studied,  however,  on  account  of  their  instabib'ty. 
They  also  dinolTe  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  hydroxides 
and  carbonates,  forming  salts  of  oxysulpho-acids  of  phM- 
phoros;  but  these  are  also  veiy  unstable  bodies,  and 
readily  decompose  in  contact  with  water.  The  sulphides 
of  phosphorus  are  readily  decomposed'  by  water  alone,  their 
sulphur  being  displaced  by  oxygen  and  corresponding  oxy- 
sdds  of  phosphoruir  produced,  the  sulphur  being  separated 
es  hydrogen  sulphide ;  thus — 

•  PjS,  +  6H,0  "  3H^  +  2H,POs . 

By  heating  amorphous  phosphorus  with  selenium  in 
Tanoos  proportions,  the  selenides  p4Se,  PjSe,  P^Seg,  and 
P^  are  produced.  They  resemble  the  corresponding 
saqdiides^  and  also  exhibit  acid  characters,  combining  with 
meUUic  aeleoides  to  form  salts  of  seleniophoephorie  acids, 
which  are  eren  le«  stable  than  the  coneeponding  aulpho* 
cits. 

Oxy-  and  Suipho-Raloid  Compounds  of  Phosphorus, 
We  haTe  already  pointed  out  that  phosphorus  pentachlo- 
ride  and  bromide  are  eonyerted  by  water  into  phosphoma 
oiTchloride,  POCli,  and  phosphorus  oxybroBiide,  POBr,. 
Phosphoma  ozychloride  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  direct 
eombinatioii  of  phosphorus  trichloride  with  oxygen,  being 
produced  on  passing  oxygen  through  the  boiling  trichlo- 
ride; it  ia  a  ooburless  mobile  liquid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tores,  but  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  mass  of  crystals^  which* 
melt  at  2*  CX ;  it  boils  at  110*  C  The  oxybremide  is  a 
aiffiflar  compoimd;  its  ciyttals  melt  at  46*  0.,  and  it  boils 
at  195*  a 

The  oxidea  of  phosphorus  do  not  combine  with  the  halo- 
geiis,  but  by  the  action  of  nitric  peroxide  on  phosphorus 
trichloride  an  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  is  formed,  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  pyrophosphoric  acid  that  phos- 
phorus oxychloride  or  phosphoric  chloride  bears  to  phos- 
phoric acid — 

4PC1,  +  SNjO^ »  2P,0jCl^  4. 2N0  +  4N0a . 
I^oi^osphoric  chloride,  as  this  compound  may  be  termed, 
is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  between  210*  and  215* 
C,  but  decomposes  partially  into  phosphoric  chloride  and 
phosphoric  tohydride :  SFfifiU  -  4P0Clj  +  PjO^.  It  is 
immediately  decomposed  by  water,  producing  hydrochloric 
tad  phosphoric  acids. 

Phosphorus  sulphochloride  or  sulphopliosplioric  chloride, 
PSCI3,  and  sulphophosphoric  bromide,  PSBr,,  are  obtained 
on  heating  phosphorus  trichloride  and  tribromide  with 
sulphur,  and  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  the 
peatachloride  and  pentabromide  of  phosphorus:  PClj  + 
H|S  «  PSCL  +  2  HC3.  The  sulphochloride  is  an  oily  liquid, 
harin^^  an  intensely  pungent  odour,  and  boils  at  126*  C. 
The  sulphobromide  crystallizes;  it  is  partially  decomposeii 
•  on  distillation  into  sulphur  and  the  compound  PSBfj,  PBrg. 
They  are  only  slowly  decomposed  by  water,  the  sulpbo- 
bromide  even  forming  a  crystalline ,  hydrate  with  water, 
PSBr, ,  H,0 ;  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphochloride  is 
represOTted  by  the  following  equations — 
PSCl3+H,0  -POOj+HjS 
POCI3  +  SHjO  -  POX  +  3Ha . 
The  sulphobromide  apparently  is  first  converted  intomono- 
sulphophosphoric  acid:  PSBrj  +  SHjO-PSOjHj  +  SHBr, 
which  is  then  resolved  partly  into  sulphur  and  phosphorous 
acid,  and  portly,  by  the  action  of  the  water,  into  phos- 
|ihorc  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide.     Phosphorus  sulpho- 
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chloride  behaves  in  a  siinilar  manner  when  heate<il  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide ;  thus — 

PSa,  -h  6NaOH  -  FSOjNaj  +  3Kaa  +  3H,0 . 
A  sulphopyrophosphorio  bromide,  P^jBr^,  correspond- 
ing to  pyrophosphoric  chloride,  is  formed  by  directly  com- 
bining bromine  with  the  sulphide  PfS,.  It  is  an  oily 
liquid,  which  cannot  be  distilled,  being  resolved  by  heat 
into  phosphorus  pentasulphide  and  phosphoric  bromide : 
SPABr^-PA+^PSBr,. 

ContiUutton  of  the  Thotphorui  Compounds. 
The  formulsB  of  the  two  chlorides  and  of  the  tetriodide 
of  phosphorus  may  be  given  in  illustration  of  the  con* 
stitution  of   the  compounds  of  phosphoma  with  monad 
elements— 

a  a 

ci— J?— o  ci— p— a 

Fhocphann  tottbkritei      Phoipbonu  pimtechtoiMc      PliMphonu  tetriodide. 

The  two  oxychlorides  of  phosphorus  are  represented 
by  the  following  formulae,  the  corresponding  bromine  and 
solphnr  oompoirnds,  of  coTuse,  being  similarly  constitated  :— 

a  a      a 

a— p-€i  o=p— o— p=o 

Phoepliorte  chlortdSb  PytophcMphortc  chtoridCk 

The  oonstitation  of  the  cades  is  expressed  by  the  foir 
mulf»^ 

\    / 

o--=p— a-.ps=K)  p— o— p 

Fhoepborooi  anbjflfUeL  PboerlMrte  aidiTdrlde. 

Similar  formula)  are  assigned  to  the  corresponding  sul- 
phides. H3rpophosphorous,  phosphorous,  and  phosphorio 
adds  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  the  compound 
POHg,  or  phosphine  oxide,  by  the  displacement  of  one, 
two,  and  three  atoms  of  hydit)gen  by  the  monad  radicle 
OH;  although  this  compound  is  not  known  at  present, 
analogous  bodies  are  readily  obtained  on  oxidizing  the 
substituted  phosphines  formed  by  displacing  the  hydrogen 
in  phosphine  by  positive  monad  compound  radicles,  aich 
as  methyl,  CH, — 


H— 0— P— O— H 

i 

Phosphoric  add. 

The  relation  of  meta-  and  p3rrophosphoric  acid  to  phoe 
phoric  acid  will  be  evident  from  the  following  formulie— 

O 
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nypophotphorons 
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0 
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Photphnroiu 
acid. 

H— 0— P— 0— H 

If 

A 

0=P--0~H 
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Symbol,  B;  At  wt,  11 ;  Valency,  "'. 

Thii  element  always  ocean  in  the  combined  state  as 
borio  acid,  or  as  a  salt  dt  boric  acid.  Two  modifications 
of  boron  may  l^e  obtained,  viz.,  ^n  amorphous  anpl  a 
crystalline  modification ;  the  former  is  produced  by  reduc- 
ing boric  anhydride,  B^Og,  by  heating'it  with  sodium,  and 
the  latter  is  formed  when  the  reduction  is  effected  by  the 
aid  of  aluminium  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

Amorphous  boron  is  a  dark  brown  powder ;  it  does  not 
oxidize  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when 
heated  it  bums  in  air  or  oxygen,  in  the  latter  with  dazzling 
brightness,  forming  the  oxide  BgO,.  By  ignition  in  an 
atmosphere  of  nitrogen  it  ii  converted  into  a  white  amor- 
phous boron  nitride,  BN*.  It  does  not  decompose  water, 
even  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  readily  dissolves  in  nitric 
acid,  producing  boric  acid ;  when  heated  with  potassium 
hydroxide  it  forms  a  potassium  borate,  hydrogen  being 
evolved.  ^^ 

On  heating  amorphous  boron  with  aluminium  it  is  dis- 
solved, and  cTjTstallizes  from  the  fused  metal  on  cooling ;  it 
may  be  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  aid  of  hydrochlorio 
add.  The  crystals  are  usually  of  a  more  or  less  brown 
colour,  but  in  lustre,  refracting  power,  and  hardness  they 
are  nearly  equal  to  the  diamond.  Crystalline  boron  it 
only  slightly  oxidized  at  the  temperature  at  which  diamond 
bums. 

Boron  forms  a  trichloride,  BCI3,  a  tribromide,  BBr,,  and 
A  trifluoridt,  BF,.  The  chloride  may  be  obtained  by  the 
direct  action  of  chlorine  on  amorphous  boron,  the  com- 
bination taking  place  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  it  is  also 
produced  by  strongly  heating  a  mixture  of  boric  anhydride 
and  charcoal  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  and  by  heating 
boric  anhydride  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  to  150*  C. 
The  bromide  may  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  by  the 
direct  combination  of  its  elements.  Both  are  colourless, 
mobile  liquids;  the  chloride  boils  at  17*  C,  and  the 
bromide  at  90*  C.  They  are  readily  decomposed  by  water ; 
thus  — 

BCl,   +   SEfl  -  HjBOj  +   3HC1. 

Boron  chIorid&  Boric  acid. 

• 

Boron  chlorido  is  not  easily  deprived  of  its  clilorine  by  tho 
action  of  metals,  which  is  apparently  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  much  heat  is  evolved  in  its  formation  from 
ife  elemsnts.  According  to  Troost  and  Hautefeuille,  the 
amounts  of  boat  disengaged  in  the  formation  of  the  chloride 
and  oxide  of  boron  from  their  elements,  and  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  former  by  a  large  excess  of  water, 
are  as  follows — 

(B ,  CI3)      =  ^04,000  nnits  of  heat 
(B.,  O,)      =  817,200      „ 
(BCl,,A<i)=    70,200      „ 

Boron  flaor^de  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrofluoric 
acid  on  boric  anhydride,  viz.,  by  heating  a  mixture  -of 
boric  anhydride  apd  calcium  fluoride  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  gas,  of  pungent,  sutfocat- 
ing  odour ;  when  passed  iuto  water,  whfch  dissolves  about 
700  times  its  volume  of  the  gas,  it  is  partly  decomposed 
into  boric  and  hydrofluoric  acids,  and  partly  combine-i 
with  the  hydrofluoric  acid  thus  produced,  forming  fluoboric 
acid,  HBl?\.  This  acid  can  only  be  obtained  in  a  state  of 
dilute  solution,  but  many  salts  formed,  from  it  are  known, 
such  as  potassium  borofluoride,  KBP^,  for  example.  Its 
existence  appears  to  indicate  that  boron  is  capable  of 
acting  as  a  pentad  elem^t 

Boron  oxide,  B.^O,,  is  most  readily  obtained  by  strongly 
h«ating  boric  acid;  it  forms  k  colourless,. brittle,  glassy 
maas.  which  dissolves  readily  in  water,  producing  boric 
acid,  an^^  is  one  of  the  most  stable  oxides  known.      It 


unites  with  metallid  oxides,  when  fused  with  them,  forming 
borates,  and  at  high  temperatures  it  Is  capable  of  deoom- 
posing  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  indeed  the  salts  of  aO 
acids  the  anhydrides  of  which  are  more  volatile  Uian 
itself. 

Boric  acid,  H3BO,  or  B(OH)s,  occurs  native  in  many 
Volcanic  districts,  especially  in  Tuscany,  where  it  iasnes 
from  the  earth  together  with  vapour  of  water;  borax, 
Na^B^O^  +  lOEjO)  and  s  few  other  of  its  salts  are  also 
found  in  nature.  It  crystallizes  from  water  in  whito 
nacreous  laminas,  which  are  easily  soluble;  when  heated 
to  about  100*  C,  it  furnishes  a  residue  of  tiie  compoeitioD 
HqB^Oo,  which,  on  heating  to  160*  C,  becomes  H^^O,, 
and  at  a  stronger  heat  it  is  converted  into  the  anhydride, 
BgOj.  A  large  number  of  borates  are  known,  bat  the 
nature  of  their  relation  to  boric  add  is  not  well  nnderstood. 
A  compar^vely  small  number  are  derived  from  the  acid 
H,BOs,  the  majority  apparently  being  formed  from  an  add 
of  the  empiriccd  oompoeition  HBO,,  to  which  the  name 
metaboric  add  is  given.  Salts  derived  from  the  adds 
H^B^O^.and  "B^Bfij  are  also  known,  and  ordinaiy  borax, 
the  most  important  of  the  borates,  may  be  regarded  as 
formed  from  the  latter  acid. 

Carbok. 
Symbol,  0 ;  At  wt,  11  "•T  ;  Tsleney,  •♦. 

The  p^percies  of  carbon  itself  and  its  oxides  have  alrasd j 
been  described  (p.  86),  and  need  not  therefore  be  again 
discussed. 

On  comparing  the  compounds  of  carbon  with  those  of 
other  elements  we  find  that,  whereas  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  atoms  of  any  of  the  other 
elements  directly  associated  together  in  a  moleeole  of 
their  compounds  is  very  small,  probably  never  exceeding 
five,  carbon  compounds  frequently  contain  a  relatively 
very  large  number  of  carbon  atoms,  which  from  the  behaviour 
of  the  compounds  we  are  led  to  suppose  are  in  direct 
ass(bciation  with  each  otlier ;  and  while  none  of  the  remain* 
ing  elements  are  known  to  furnish  more  than  a  single 
sfMe  eompouiid  Heith  hydrogen,  the  number  of  stable 
compounds  of  carbon  with  hydrogen  which  have  been 
obtained  may  be  counted  by  hundreds.  "We  are  thns  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  carbon  possesses  two  distinctive  pro- 
perties : — firstly,  that  of  uniting  with  itself  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent  in  com|)arlson  with  other  elements ;  and 
secondly,  that  of  combining  with  hydrogen  in  numerous 
proportions.  It  is  in  consequence  capable  of  uniting 
with  the  same  elements  in  a  multiplicity  of  proportions, 
and  of  furnishing  a  great  variety,  of  compounds,  which 
probably  exceed  in  number  those  of  all  the  remaining 
elements  together. 

The  study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  constitutes  that 
branch  of  our  science  which  is  termed  organic  chemistcv. 
which  is  treated  separalely  below,  pp.  6ii$qq,; — ths  study 
of  the  remaining  elements  and  of  their  compounds  constitut- 
ing inorganic  .or,  as  it  is  also  termed,  mineral  chemistcy. 
The  division  is  both  useful  and  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  carbon  compounds  which  exist,  and  ^ 
because,  generally  speaking,  the  compounds  of  other  ele- 
ments are  distinguished  from  those  of  carbon,  by  their  com- 
parative simplicity,  and  also  by  the  comparative  want  of 
stability  which  all  but  the  simplest  exhibit ;  this  we  may 
attribute  to  the  possession  by  carbon  of  •the  distinctive  pro- 
perties above  mentioned,  but  otherwise  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  those 
of  the  remaining  elements.  ^ 

Organic  chemistry  originally  dealt  only  with  gubatancet 
more  or  less  cBreCtly  derived  from  the  animal  or  vogetabis 
kin;;dr>m.  and  it  was  lon^  believed  that  the  ehemist  iMa 
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poverleet  to  produce  organio  tnbsianees  from  their  elementa 
as  ihisy  were  formed  in  the  animal  or  plant  noder  the 
inflaence  of  life,  i^  being  supposed  tl^at,  therefore,  the 
interposition  of  a  special  force,  termed  the  Tital  force,  was 
Tsqiiisite.  The  fint  step  towards  the  disproyal  of  this 
fa^)oUie8U  was  made  bj  W^er,  who  in  1828  succeeded 
in  artificiallj  producing  urea,  the  charactoristio  crystalline 
constitneot  of  the  urine ;  but  its  final  overthrow  was  not 
accomplished  until  1845,  when  Kolbe  showed  that  it  was 
poflBible  to  produce  acetic  acid  from  carbon  by  a  compara- 
tirely  rery  simple  series  of  reactions.  Berthelot's  disoovery 
in  1862  of  the  formation  of  acetylene,  CjH,,  from  its 
elements,  however,  affords  the  simplest  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  artificial  production  of  organio  substances 
from  thdr  elements,  as  acetylene  may  be  without  difficult^ 
eooTerted  into  ordi^iary  alcohol,  and  from  this  body  aU 
the  carbon  compounds  which  haye  been  artificially  pre- 
pared may  be  more  or  less  directly  derived.  Chembts 
have  already  succeeded  in  preparing  a  large  number  of 
substances  which  occur  as  products  of  anim^  or  vegetable 
life, — ^for  example,  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  salicylic  acids; 
conmarin.  the  crystalline  substance  from  which  the  Tonka 
bean  denves  its  pleasant  odour ;  and  alixarin,  tlie  eoloiir- 
ing  matter  derived  from  madder  root  From  the  insight 
we  bave  recently  gained  into  their  ooostitotiop,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  eventually  the  synthesis  of  even  the  moat 
complex  organio  bodies,  such  as  albumen,  will  be  poiiibls. 

Although  carbon  combines  with  hydrogen  in  a  great 
varie^  flif  proportions,  it  furnishes  only  a  veiy  limited 
number  o(  oompounds  with  other  elemenli }  thus,  only  one 
sulphide  el  eaiboo,  OB,,  and  one  nitride  of  carbon,  0|N^ 
are  known,  and  no  well  characteriasd  compoonds  ol  carbon 
with  the  metals  have  been  obtained.  The  compounds  of 
earboQ  with  the  halogens  are  more  numerous.  Tbe  only 
compound  tiiat  caUs  for  consideration  here  is  the  sulphide ; 
the  others  will  be  noticed  in  the  aection  on  Organic 
Chemistry. 

Octrhon  dimilpkidi,  CS«,  the  analogue  of  carbon  dioxide, 
li  obtained  by  passing  siuphur  vapour  over  charcoal  heated 
to  redness,  it  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile,  hi^ly  re- 
fracting liquid  of  faint  unpleasant  odour,  insoluble  in 
wator;  it  boils  at  46*  0.  It  is  extremely  iniammable, 
and  its  vapour  when  mixed  with  air  is  highly  explosive ; 
the  products  of  its  combustion  are  carbon  dioxide  and 
sulphur  dioxide.  The  formation  of  carbon  disulphide  from 
its  elements  is  attended  with  the  absorption  of  no  less  than 
22,000  units  of  heat,  which  explains  how  it  is  that  it  so 
readily  infiames,  and  also  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  lieat  continuously  in  preparing  it ;  whereas  the 
combustion  of  carbon  in  oxygen,  when  once  it  commences, 
proceeds  spontaneously,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  heat 
developed  in  the  process ;  we  may  suppose  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  energy  is  necessary  because  less  heat  is 
developed  by  the  combination  of  the  atoms  of  carbon  and 
sulphur  than  is  requisite  to  convert  the  carbon  and  sulphur 
from  the  stato  in  which  they  ordinarily  exist  into  that  in 
which  they  exist  in  carbon  disulphide,.  or,  in  other  words, 
than  is  requisite  to  effect  the  separation  from  each  other 
of  the  atoms  of  carbon  and  of  sulphur  in  the  carbon  and 
anlphur  molecules. 

Carlson  disulphide  belongs  to  the  class  of  acid  sulphides 
or  sulphur-anhydrides.  It  readily  dissolves  in  solutions  of 
alkaline  hydroxides  and  of  metallic  sulphides,  forming 
aalts  analogous  to  the  metallic  carbonates,  jand  which  may 
be  regarded  as  derived  from  the  carbonates  by  the  partial 
or  entire  displacement  of  the  oxygen  in  the  latter  by 
sulphur.  The  stability  of  these  salts  and  of  the  corre- 
^Kmding  acids  increases  with  the  amount  of  sulphur ;  thus, 
sidphocarbonic  acid,  H^OB,,  which  is  formed  from  the 
mh  produced  by  combining  carbon  disulphide  with  metallic 


sulphides,  may  be  obtai|ied  as  a  yelluw  oily  liquid,  whereaa 
carbonic  acid,  H^OO,,  can  only  exist  in  extremely  dilute 
solution. 

Oarbon  disulphide  readily  dissolves  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, and  also  oils  and  fatty  matters ;  on  this  account 
it  meets  with  many  practical  applications 

By  gently  heating  a  mixture  of  carbon  disulphide  and 
sulphuric  anhydride,  carbon  oxysulphideis  produced,  one-half 
the  sulphur  in  the  former  being  displaced  by  oxygen  :  OS,  + 
SOg  a  COS  -t-  SOj  +  S  j  this  compound  may  also  be  obtained 
by  combining  carbon  monoxide  with  salphur,  by  passing  a 
mixture  of  ihe  gas  with  sulphur  vapour  through  a  red  hot 
tube.  It  is  a  colourless  ^,  possessing  an  odour  like 
that  of  carbon  disulphide  ;  u  properties,  as  in  oompoaition, 
it  is  intermediate  between  oarbon  dioxide  and  diralphide. 

81UOOV. 
^Tmbol,  Bl;  At  wt,  88 ;  Tilenoy,  1^; 

This  element  always  occurs  in  combination  cfther  with 
oxygen  alone  as  silicon  dioxide  or  silica,  or  with  oxygen 
and  metala  as  Bilicatee,^-cottstituting,  in  &ot,  in  these  foima 
of  combination,  the  greater  part  of  the'  earth's  crust 

Bilioon  may  be  obtained  nom  ito  chloride  or  fluoride  by 
the  action  of  metals  such  as  potassium,  sodium,  or  aluminium; 
like  carbon  it  existe  in  three  distinct  modifications. ,  Awior- 
oAmm  iUieon  produced  by  heating  potassium  silicoflnoride, 
k^BiF^,  with  potaaaium,  or  the  eorrssDooding  sodium  salt 
with  sodimtt,  is  a  dull  brown  powder,  heavier  than  water ; 
it  is  not  affsctedby  nitrie  or  snlphnrieiaci^  but  is  readily 
dissolved  by  hydroAnorie  acid,  and  by  a  warm  aqueous 
solution  of  potssaium  hydroxide.  It  fusee  at  a  temperature 
below  that  at  which  steel  melto  ;  and  when  heated  in  air 
or  caiygen  it  burns  brilliantly  and  is  eonrerted  into  silicon 
dioxide.  When  stron|^y  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  it 
becomes  much,  denser  and  daricer  in  colour,  and  much  leas 
OTJdiaible,  being  converted  into  grapkUcidtd  iiiieon.  On 
heatinga  mixture  of  aluminium  with  potessium  silicofluoride 
to  the  melting  point  of  silver,  a  metalUc  button,is  obtained, 
which,  when  treated  successively  with  hydrochloric  and 
hydrofluoric  acida»  yields  graphitoidal  aOicon  partly  in 
isolated  hexagonal  teUes.  ,lluamodification  has  thespecifio 
gravity  2*49,  and  may  be  heated  to  whiteness  in  oxygen 
without  burning  ;  it  is  not  attacked  by  any  acid  excepting 
a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  is  <mly  slowly 
dissolved  by  a  solution  ol  potassium  hydroxide. 

When  the  vapour  of  ^icon  tetradiloride  mixed  with 
hydrogen  is  passed  over  fused  aluminium,  the  chloride  is 
reduc^  and  the  silioon  dissolves  in  the  aluminium  ;  after 
a  time  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  silicon  separates 
from  the  fused  metal  in  lam  beautiful  needles,  naving 
a  dark  bron-grey  colour.  T^ese  crystals  constitute  the' 
adamantine  variety  of  ailicon. 

Silicon  appears  to  be  capable  of  combining  with  hydrogen 
in  the  na^Ment  stete,  as  when  a  plate  or  wire  of  ahaninium 
containing  silicon  is  connected  with  the  poaitrra  pole  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  and  made  to  decompose  a  aoiutioo  of 
sodii^m  chlcrride,  gas  is  evolved  which  spontaneously 
inflamea  Silicon  hydride  mixed  with  much  hydrogen  is 
also  obtained  on  decomposing  with,  ooncentrated  hydro- 
chloric add  the  magnesium  sihcide  produced  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  magnesium  chloride,  sodium  silicofluoride, 
and  sodium  chloride  with  sodium.  The  pure  gas  is  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  triethylsiKoonorthoformato 
in  contact  with  sodlun^^ 


4SiH(0C,H^j     -     SiH. 

TH«(hy  WlieooordMf  omato.     SOkoii  bj«rid< 


asi(ocjff.),. 

T»tn*7lortb<Mfiieift. 

It  is  a  colourless  gas,  not  spontaneously  inflammable 
under  the  ordinary  temperature  or  pressure,  but  onfy  when 
gently  heated  under  seduced  pressure,  or  when  mixed  witb 
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Iiydrogen.  WHen  headed  by  itself,  it  is  decomposed  Into 
amorphous  silicon  and  fre0  hydrogen.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  is  not  altered  by  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid ;  potassium  hydroxide;  however,  decomposes  it 
readily — 

SiH,   +   2K0H  +  H,0  =   K^iO.  +  4H,. 

fiUeon  hydride.  PotMsiom  tUlMte. 

ft  precipitates  silicide  of  copper  from  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  and  metallic  silver  mixed  with  a  black  substance, 
which  is,  perhaps,  silver  silicide,  from  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate. 

By  heating  silicon  in  chlorine  gas,  or  in  an  atmosphere 
of  bromine,  or  iodine^  it  Ib  converted  into  the  compounds 
SiCl^,  SiBr^  and  Sil^ ;  the  chloride  and  bromide  are  best 
prepared,  however,  by  passing  chlorine  or  bromine  vapour 
over  an  intimate  mixture  of  silica  and  charcoal  heated  to 
redness.  Silicon  tetrachloride  and  tetrabromide  are  colour- 
less liquids,  boiling  at  50°  C.  end  153**  0.  respectively  ; 
the  tetriodide  crystallixes  from  its  solution  in  carbon  di- 
sulphide'  in  colourless  octahedra  (which  melt  at  120^*6  C), 
and  boils  at  about  290"^  C,  distilling  without  alteration  in 
a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide.  They  are  quickly  decomposed 
by  water ;  thus — 

SiCa^  +  2H,t)  -  SiO,  +  4Ha\ 

When  silicon  tetoiodide  is  heated  to  near  its  boiling  point 
with  finely  divided  metallic  silver  it  is  converted  into  disili- 
con  hexiodide,  SijI^ ;  tlus  crystallises  from  carbon  disulphide 
in  colourless  hexagonal  prisms  which  are  decomposed  on 
fusion  into  the  tetriodide  and  a  body  which  is  perhaps  the 
subiodide,  813X4.  By  the  action  of  bromine,  this  compound 
is  converted  into  the  corresponding  bromide,  SijBr^,  and 
by  gently  heating  it  with  mercuric  chloride  tbo  chloride 
Si^O^  is  obtainedL  The  bromide  forms  .crystab  which 
distil  without  decomposition  at  about  240°  C. ;  disilicon 
hexachloride  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  which  boils  at 
146°-148°  C,  the  corresponding  carbon  chloride,  C2CI0, 
being  a  crystalline  solid  which  b^ils  at  330°  C. ;  it  is  very 
alowly  decomposed  when  heated  in  closed  vessels  to  350° 
C  into  the  tetrachloride  and  silicon,  and  Ib  entirely  con- 
verted into  thepe  substances  at  800°  0.  A  lower  liquid 
chloride,  which  probably  has  the  composition  SijOl^,  is 
obtained  in  small  quantity  together  with  the  hexachloride 
when  the  vapour  of  the  tetracnloride  is  passed  over  fused 
silicon  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature. 

By  passing  the  vapour  of  silicon  tetrachloride  through  an 
exhausted  porcelain  tube  containing  fragments  of  felspar 
heated  nearly  to  the  fusing  point  of  tbe  latter,  it  is-  partially 
converted  into  the  oxycbloride  (8:013)20;  tlus  is  a  colourless 
liquid  boiUng  at  136°-139°  C.,  which  is  decomposed  by 
*  water  in  the  eame  manner  as  silicon  tetrachloride.  When 
the  vapour  of  tliis  compound  mixed  with  oxygen  is  passed 
several  times  through  a  heated  tube,  silicon  tetrachloride  is 
reproduced,  and  a  complex  mixture  of  higher  liquid 
oxychloridea  is  obtained  containing  the  compounds  Si.OgOljA 
(b.  p.  162°-154°  O.),  Si.O.Cla  (b.  p.  about  200°  0.), 
Si30,o01j2  (b.  p.  about  300°  Q),  together  with  still  higher 
oxychlondes. 

By  passing  hydrochloric  acid  over  crystallized  silicon 
heated  to  barely  visible  redness,  a  mixture  is  produced 
of  silicon  tetrachloride  with  the  compound  SiHOlg,  which 
from  its  relation  in  composition  to  trichloromethane  or 
chloroform,  OHOI3,  is  termed  silicon-chloroform.  The 
corresponding  iodo-derivative,  8iHIg,  is  formed  in  a  similar 
manner  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  gas  mixed  with 
hydrogen.  Silicon  chloroform  is  a  colourless  extremely 
mobile  liquid,  and  boils  at  about  36°  0. ;  it  is  converted 
hy  chlorine  at  ordinary  tomperatures  into  the  tetrachloride, 
and  when  heated  with  bromine  it  furnishes  silicon  tri- 
chlorobromide,  SiOlgBr.    which  boils  at  80*  C     Silicon 


iodoform,  SiHIj,  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refracting  liquid; 
it  boils  at  about  220'  0. 

When  a  mixture  of  silicon  tetrachloride  vapour  and  hy- 
drogen sulphide  gas  is  passed  through  a  tube  heated  to 
redness,  the  compound  SiOl^.SU  is  obtained  j  it  is  a  cdoui^ 
less  liquid  boiling  at  96*  0. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  acts  readily  on  silicon  dioxide  and 
silicious  substances  generally,  forming  silicon  tetrafluoride : 
8iO,  +  4HF-SiF^  +  2HjO.  Silicon  tetrafluoride  is  a 
colourless  gas,  wluch  liquefies  under  very  strong  pressure^ 
and  solidifies  at  - 140°  O. ;  it  is  not  inflammable.  It  is 
readily  absorbed  by  water,  which  decomposes  it  into  salica 
and  hydrofluosilidc  acid :  38iF^  -h  2H2O  -  2H28iF^  +  3iO,. 
This  acid  is  not  known  except  in  solution,  but  its  salts^ 
which  are  readily  produced  by  neutralizing  its  solution 
with  metallic  oxides,  hydroxides,  or  carbonates,  are  stable 
compounds,  and  are  mostly  soluble  in  water.  By  prolonged 
ignition  they  are  decomposed  into  silicon  fluoride  which 
escapes,  and  a  metallic  fluoride  which  remains  behind. 
Potassium  fluosilicate,  KgSiFe,  is  one  of  the  least  soluble 
of  tbe  potassium  salts,  and  consequently  this  add  is  often 
used  to  precipitate  potassium  from  solutions  of  its  salts. 

By  passing  the  tetrafluoride  over  silicon  heated  nearly 
to  the  softening  point  of  porcelain,  it  is  conyerted  into  a 
subfluoride,  which  probably  has  the  composition  Si^F^ ;  it 
is  a  white,  very  light  powder. 

Only  one  oxide  of  silicon  is  known,  vis.,  the  dioxide  or 
silica,  SiOj.  According  to  Troost  and  Hautefeuille,  its 
formation  from  amorphous  silicon  and  oxygen  is  attended 
with  the  development  of  a  very  large  amount  of  heat,  viz., — 

(Si ,  O2)  -  21 9,240  unite  of  heat 

According  to  the  same  observers,  in  the  formation  of  the 
tetrachloride  from  amorphous  silicon  and  chlorine,  and  in 
its  decomposition  by  140  times  its  weight  of  water,  the 
following  amounts  of  heat  are  developed  :— 

(Si,aj      -157,640 
(SiCl4,Aq)-   81,640      • 

and  fr9m  the  amount  of  heat  developed  on  disKklving 
amorphous  and  crystallized  (f  adamantine)  silicon  in  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids  they  calculate  that 
the  transformation  of  the  former  into  the  latter  is  attended 
with  the  development  of  8120  units  of  heat. 

When  obtained  by  igniting  the  gelatinous  silica  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  haloid  silicon  compounds  by 
water,  or  of  the  soluble  silicates  by  acids,  silica  is  a  snow- 
whicB  amorphous  powder  ;  but  it  occurs  native  as  quartz 
in  large  transparent  crystals  of  the  hexagonal  system,  of 
the  specific  gravity  2*5  to  2*8,  and  of  extreme  hardness. 
Native  silica  of  all  kind^  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  all 
acids  except  hydrofluoric  acid ;  this  is  also  true  of 
artificial  ignited  silica.  The  gelatinous  hydrate  which 
separates  on  the  addition  of  acids  to  solutions  of  alkaline 
silicates  is  also  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  but 
that  which  results  from  the  decomposition  of  silicon 
fluoride  is  stated  to  be  soluble  in  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water.  Gelatinous  silica  dissolves  without  difliculty  in 
solutions  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  all  forms  of  sUica  are  more  or  le« 
readily  dissolved  by  solutions  of  these  alkalies,  especially 
when  heated  with  them  under  pressure  ;  in  this  manner, 
according  to  the  proportions  of  silica  and  alkali  employed, 
various  alkaline  silicates  are  formed  which  are  the  more 
soluble  the  greater  the  proportion  of  alkali  metal  they 
contain.  Those  which  contain  a  larger  proportion  than  is 
indicated  by  the  formula  Na|SiOg,  but  still  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  them  completely  soluble  in  water,  am 
termed  "  water-glasses ; "  water-glass  is  now  largely  mann- 
factured  aud  employed  for  har^ning  and  preserving  stoM^ 
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in  thje  preparation  of  paints,  especially  for  moral  painting, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

Although  silica  is  an  extremely  weak  acid  oxide,  on 
account  of  its  non-volatility,  it  is  capable  of  decomposing 
the  salts  of  all  volatile  acids  at  more  or  less  elevated 
temperatures^  and  the  salts  formed  from  it  are  stable  at 
the  highest  temperatures.  A  great  variety  of  artificial 
and  natural  silicates  are  known, — some  of  which  may  be 
regarded  as  derived  from  silicic  acid,  H^SiOg,  and  others 
from  an  acid  which  may  be  termed  orthosilicic  acid, 
H^iO^  but  thd  majority  are  far  more  complex,  those 
which  occur  as  natnral  minerals  being  formed  by  the 
association  of  silica  with  basic  oxides  in  proportions  included 
between  the  following  limits : — 

4M,'0  or  4M"0 :  SiO,  and  M-'O  or  M"0 :  2SiO, 
2B,0g :  SiOj  and  RjOg :  6SiO,  • 

On  adding  acids  to  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  m'lioate,  a 
gelatinous  "  hydrate  of  silica  "  is  precipitated ;  the  whole  of 
ihe  silica  may  be  retained  in  solution,  however,  if  a  dilute 
sdntion  of  an  alkaline  silicate  be  poured  into  a  considerable 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  may  be  precipitated  by 
gradually  neutralizing  ihe  acid.  The  retention  of  the 
silica  in  solution  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
soluble  cblorhydrin  (p.  565).  If  a  stratum  -^  of  an  inch 
in  depth  of  tiie  hydrochloria  acid  solution  be  placed  in  a 
"dialyzer"  formed  by  stretching  wetted  parchment  ^aipet 
across  a  light  hoop  of  wood  or  gutta-percha,  and  the 
dialyaer  be  floated  m  a  vessel  of  water,  the  water  in  the 
outer  vessel  being  changed  at  intervals,  aftar  four  or  &vb 
days  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  soluble  chlorides  are 
found  to  have  diffused  complete! v  into  the  water;  bat 
the  eolation  in  the  dialyzer  still  contains  the  silica, 
and  a  5  per  091^^.  solution  prepared  in  this  way  may  be 
concentrated  by  boiling  down  in  an  open  flask  until  it 
contains  nearly  14  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  solution  is 
tasteless,  limpid,  and  coburless;  it  has  an  acid  reaction 
rather  greater  than  that  of  carbonic  acid ;  for  every  100 
parts  of  silica  present,  however^  only  2*13  parts  of  potassium 
hydroxide  are  requisite  to  neutralize  the  acid  reaction. 
The  solution  is  not  easily  preserved  for  many  days,  as  it 
becomes  converted  into  a  solid  transparent  jelly  ;  coagula- 
tion « is  retarded  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  small 
quantities  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  but  is 
effected  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  addition  of  Y^frv  P^^  ^^ 
any  alkaline  carbonate,  although  ammonia  and  its  salts  are 
without  effect.  Sulphuric,  nitric,  and  acetic  acids  are  also 
mthout  action,  but  a  few  bubbles  of  carbon  dioxide  gas 
slowly  cause  coagulation.  The  condition  in  '^hich  the 
silica  i3  present  in  the  solution  having. these  very  remark- 
able properties  is  not  known,  but  on  the  assumption 
tfiat  a  chlorhydrin  is  produced  on  decomposing  the  alkaline 
sOicate  by  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  appears  not 
improbable  that,  as  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  removed  by 
dialysis,  the  chlorhydrin  is  gradually  decomposed  by  the 
water  and,  perhaps,  converted  into  the  hydroxide  H^SiO^ , 
or  some  odier  soluble  hydroxide,  and  that  the  subsequent 
coagulation  may  be  due  to  the  conversion  of  this  hydroxide 
into  an  insoluble  hydroxide  of  different  molecular  composi- 
tion. The  solution  evaporated  at  15^  O/in  a  vacuum 
leaves  the  silica  in  the  form  of  a  transparent,  glassy, 
very  lustrous  hydrate,  containing  after.two  days'  exposure 
over  sulphuric  acid  an  ampunt  of  water  w&ich  agrees  very 
nearly  with  the  formula  H^iO,. 

When  silicon  chloroform  is  added  to  water  at  the  ordinary, 
temperatore,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  hydrated  silica  is 
produced:  SiHa,  +  2H2O - Hj  +  SiOj  +  3HCI ;  but  if 
Water  at  sero  is  employet^  a  precipitate  is  obtained  which, 
after  drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  at  150°  C,  has 
the  composition  (HSiO^^^O.     This  compound  is  anaIj;.ous 


in  compoaition  to  the  unknown  anhydride  of  formic  acid  s 
(HCO)20-2nCO(OH)-OHj;  ite  formation  is  probably 
preceded  by  that  of  the  hydroxide  SiH(0H)3.  It  is  a 
snow-white,  voluminous,  amorphous  substance,  slightly 
soluble  in  water ;  it  is  decomposed  by  the  least  heat  when 
in  a  moist  state,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  is  dis> 
solved  by  ammonia,  caustic  alkalies,  and  alkaline  carbonates, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  production  of  an  alkalina 
silicate.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  any  acids  except  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  even  concentrated  nitric  acid  being  without 
action.     It  decomposes  when  heated  above  300"  C. 

Silicon  hexachloilde  and  hexiodide  are  decomposed  by 
water  in  a  similar  manner,  being  first  eonvertisd  into  the 
1^'droxide  Si2(0H)Q,  which  then  furnishes  siliconoxalic  acid 
Si202(OH)2.  This  is  a  white  substance,  and  when  heated 
is  decomposed,  like  the  preceding  compound,  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen,  leaving  a  residue  of  silica ;  it  is  also  decom- 
posed with  evolution  of  hydrogen  by  even  the  weakest 
bases.  It  rapidly  reduces  potassium  permanganate  in  tha 
cold,  but  is  only  slowly  oxidized  by  chromic  add,  and  is 
without  action  on  solutions  of  gold  chloride  or  selenious 
acid.  On  decomposing  the  chloride,  SijCli,  however,  by 
water  an  hydrated  oxide  is  obtained  which  not  only  reducea 
potassium  permanganate  and  chromic  acid,  but  also  gold 
chloride  and  selenious  a^  The  behaviour  of  siliconoj^a 
acid  on  oxidation  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  its^carbon 
analogue  oxaUc  acid,  CfiJ^OR)^  which,  however,  is  a 
crystalline,  strongly  acid  body,  which  dissolves  readily  in 
water  and  furnishes  stable  sailts. 

By  the  action  of  anhydrous  alcohol,  silicon  tetrachloride 
is  converted  into  tetrethylorthosilicate,  Si(OC2Hj4,  which 
is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  166^  C;  it  is  gradually 
decomposed  by  water,  being  converted  into  alcohol  and 
gelatinous  silica.  By  the  joint  action  of  zinc  ethyl  and 
sodiom  on  this  compound,  it  is  possible  t4  displace  m 
soecasnoQ  each  of  the  groups  (OOs^^)  by  etiiyl,  tlius: — 

2Si(OC2H5)4  -h  Zn(C,Hj,)2  +  2Na 
-  2Si(CjH5XOC2H5)8  +  2NaOCjH5 + Zn. 

In  this  manner  the  following  compounds  have  beea 
prepared : — 

B^lng  Folilt. 

Si(C,H,).(Od.rf;), • 159* 

Si(C,Ha)3(0C,Hft) 165' 

Si(C,H5)4 153* 

Si(C,H8),H 107* 

These  compounds  are  all  colourless  liquids,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  stable  in  the  air ;  the  first  only  is  decomposed 
when  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  water.  Silicon 
ethyl,  Si(C2H5)4,  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
zinc  ethyl  on  silicon  tetrachloride ;  and  from  the  latter 
compound  and  zinc  methyl  silicon  methyl,  8i(CH3)4 ,  has 
been  prepared ;  similarly,  the  hexiodide  is  converted  into 
the  corresponding  ethyl  derivative  Si2(C2H()0  by  the  action 
of  zinc  ethyl  These  silicon  hydrocarbons  exhibit  the 
closest  resemblance  to  their  analogues  the  paraffins.  Thus 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  silicon  triethylhydride, 
Si(C2H5)3H,  the  bromide  Si(C2Hg)5Br  is  produced,  which 
may  oe  converted  by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  into 
the  silicon  alcohol  triethylsilicol,  Si(C2Hg)3.0H ;  this 
method  of  formation  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  by  which 
the  hydrocarbon  C(CH3)3H  is  converted  into  the  alcohol 
C(CH.)3,0H.  Triethylsilicol  also  resembles  the  corre- 
sponding alcohol  triethylcarbinol,  C(C«H5)g.0H,  in  pro- 
perties ;  thns,  both  are  colourless,  viscid  liquids,  having  a 
strong  camphor-like  odour,  difficultly  soluble  in  water ;  tha 
former  boils  at  154"  C,  the  latter  at  141"  C. ;  they  dissolve 
sodium  with  evolution  of  h7drogcn,  being  converted  into 
corresponding    sodium    derivatives    8i(C2Hg)3.0Na    and 
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C(C2H5)|.OK'a ;  and  botli  are  acted  upon  by  acetic  chloride 
in  a  limilar  manner — 

Si(C,H5)8.0H  +  OjHiOa  -  Si(aH.)gCl  +  C.H.Oj . 
C(C8H5),.OH  +  C,H,Oa  -  C(C,H^)3Ca  +  C,H,0, . 

The  most  important  difference  is  in  their  behaviour  on 
oxidation, — ^triethylailicol  remaining  unattacked,  while  tri- 
ethjlcarbinol  is  readily  converted  inte  adds  containing 
fewer  atoms  of  carbon. 

Silioon  ethyl  is  converted  by  the  action  of  chlorine  into 
a  chlorinated  derivative  Si(C2H5}s(C2H4Cl),  from  which  the 
silicon  alcohol  SiC^H^ .  OH  may  be  prepared,  corresponding 
to  the  yet  unknown  carbon  idcohol  CoH]p.OH.  It  is  a 
liquid  insoluble  in  water,  smelling  like  camphor,  and  boiling 
at  ISO'^C 

By  heating  the  compound  BUC^^OC^U^^  with 
hydriodio  acid  solution  it  is  conveirted  into  siliconpropionio 
acid — 

CLH^i(OCjj]^  +  SHI-  CASiO(OH)+ SO,H.I+H,0. 


In  a  similar  manner,  siliconaoetio  mdd,  OHg.8iO(OH)9 
may  be  prepared  from  the  conmonding  methyl  compound. 
But  although  these  silicon  acids  oorrespond  in  oomposi- 
tbn  to  acetic  add,  0Ht.C0(6H),  and  propionic  add, 
QH5.C0(0H),  they  eiliunt  vefy  different  prop^es; 
thos»  they  are  white  amorpfaoos  iubetancea,  insoluble  in 
water,  although  solnUe  in  alkaline  solutions^  from  which 
they  are  i»redpitated  ^by  tfaa  addition  of  acidic  wkereas 
aoiStic  and  propionic  acids  are  colourless  liquids,  soluble  in 
water,  and  boU  respectively  at  11 9""  0.  and  HO*  C. 

When  the  vapour,  of  carbon  disnlphide  is  paased  orer  a 
heated  mixture  of  sUica  and  carbon,  silicon  disulphide,  BiS., 
is  produced;  it  crystallises  in  white  silky  seedles,  which 
quickly  decompose  in  moist  air  into  hydrogen  sulpldde  and 
amorphous  silica. 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  silicon  compounds, 
it  will  be  evident  that  while  dosely  allied  both  in  compod- 
tion  and  in  many  of  their  properties  to  the  carbon  com- 
pounds, they  nevertheless  differ  from  them  in  numerous 
important  particulars.  Thus,  carbon  dioxide  is  gaseous, 
and  silicon  dioxide  in  a  non-volatile  solid ;  the  chlorides  of 
carbon  are  stable  in  presence  of  water  except  perhaps  at 
relatively  very  high  temperatures,  but  the  chlorides  of 
silicon  are  with  the  greatest  readiness  decomposed  by 
water ;  carbon  disulphide  is  a  volatile  liquid  not  affected 
by  water,  while  silicon  disulphide  is  a  solid  which  cannot 
exist  in  presence  bt  water ;  and  obviously  the  representa- 
tives of  tW  carbon  compounds  oxalic  acid,  acetic  add,  and 
propionic  acid  in  the  silicon  series  possess  very  diffsrent 
properties.  In  many  respects  silicon  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  boron,  the  resemblance  bein^  especially 
noticeable  between  the  elements  themselves,  and  in  the 
behaviour  of  thdr  haloid  compounds  with  water,  and  also  in 
the  property  which  the  fluorides  of  both  dements  possess 
of  combining  with  hydrogen  fluoride.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  much  more  heat  is  devdoped  in  the  formation  of 
the  oxides  of  boron  and  silicon  than  in  the  formation  of 
carbon  dioxide,  which  alone  is  gaseous ;  thus — 

(B, ,  0,) =817,200  unit*  of  heat 
(C.Oj^-  »8,600  „ 

(Si,  0.)  =210,200 

In  the  case  of  the  corresponding  chlorides  the  order  of 
volatility  is  reversed ;  thus — 

BCl,     CCI4    BiCl^ 
Boiling  Point 17'       78*        60* 


In  discusdng  the  remaimng  elements  it  will  suffice  to 
indicate  the  general  nature  of  their  relations  to  each  other. 


as  a  full  descriptbn  of  the  mote  important  will  be  given 
under  other  headings.  It  will  be  convenient  in  the  first 
instance  to  condder  those  elements  together  whidi  are 
most  closely  rdated  in  properties,  and  afterwarda  to 
indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  elements  generally  are 
related  to  eadt  other. 
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Hie  elements  of  this  class  arewhite  metals^  Tolatile  at 
high  temperatures ;  lithium  is  softer  than  lead  but  harder 
than  sodium,  while  sodium  is  harder  than  potasdum,  and 
potasdum  harder  tluin  rubidium,  the  last  mentioned  being 
as  soft  aa  wax.  They  may  all  be  separated  from  their 
chlorides  by  dectrdyds,  and  apparently  also  by  stron^y 
heating  mixtures  of  their  carbonates  with  charcoal  in  iron 
retorts ;  the  latter 'method  is  employ^  in  the  manufacture 
of  sodium  and  potasdum,  and  rubidium  has  been  prepared 
by  it  C»dnm  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  pure 
state,  but  an  amalgam  of  cndum  may  be  procured  by 
Bubinitting  its  chloride  to  dectrolyaisi  employing  a  globule 
of  mercury  as<the  negatiye  electrode. 

Cndom  is  the  most  deetro-podtive  dement  yet  dis- 
covered; the  remaining  members  of  the  group  follow  it  in 
this  respect  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weigfita.  They 
are  easily  fusible  (see  table  above),  aud  their  compounds 
with  other  dements  are  all  fndble. 

The  metala  of  this  group  and  their  compounds  furniflh 
(^racteristic  spectra,  whidi  are  distinguished  from  thoss 
of  most  other  dements  by  their  sunplidty.  lithium  and 
its  salts  communicate  a  beautiful  red  odour  to  flame,  sodiniD 
salts  an  intense  yellow,  and  potasdum,  caedum,  and 
rubidium  salts  a  violet  colour. 

According  to  Troost  and  Hautefeuille,  when  potasdum  if 
heated  to  350^-400''  0.  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  it  is 
converted  into  a  hydride  of  the  compodtion  K^H  ;  and  the 
corresponding  hydride,  Na^H,  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner  from  sodium.  Lithium,  however,  manifests  but  little 
tendency  to  combine  with  hydrogen,  absorbing  only  17  timee 
ita  volume  of  the  gas  at  500"*  C.  The  hydrides  are  white 
bodies  resembling  silver  in  appearance;  potassium  hydride 
is  very  brittle,  but  sodium  hydride  is  as  soft  as  sodium, 
although  it  becomes  brittle  when  heated ;  the  former  takes 
fire  spontaneously  in  air,  but  the  latter  is  much  more  stable. 
The  compounds  of  lithium,  sodium,  and  potassium  with 
hydrocarbon  radicles  are  on^  known  Ib  combination  witli 
the  dnc  compounds  ;  thus,  the  body  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  dnc  ethyl  has  the  composition  ZnNa{C}H5)s. 

The  haloid  compounds  of  the  elements  of  this  group  inay 
be  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  the  metals  witb 
halogens ;  thfir  affinity  for  halogens,  however,  appears  to 
be  inversely  proportional  to  their  atomic  weights.  Tbna, 
it  is  requisite  to  heat  sodium  to  a  moderately  high  tcmpeisr 
ture  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  in  order  to  secure  ita 
conversion  into  the  chloride  NaCl ;  but  potassium  inflajnee 
in  chlorine  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  "imilarly,  sodiam 
'may  be  preserved  unchanged  in  contact  with  bromine,  and 
is  scarcely  affected  even  when  heated  with  it  to  200'  C; 
potassium,  however,  causes  a  violent  explosion  when  tb.own 
on  bromine.  Sodium  may  also  be  fused  with  iodine  with- 
out appreciable  reaction  occurring,  but  potasdum  at  once 
combines  with  it  with  explodve  violence. 
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Tile  metals  of  thiB  group  all  deoompoae  water  in  the  cold 
vith  erolatioQ  of  hydrogen  and  prodnctiod  of  a  solntioa  of 
the  hydroxide :  for  example — 

2Na  -f  20H,  -  H,  +  3Na.0H . 

lithinm  does  not  foae  when  thrown  -oo  water,  -and 
sodiam  f naea  bat  doea  not  inflame ;  potaasiom  anc}  nibidinm, 
however,  not  only  foae  but  also  take  fire  and  bam  wi>h  a 
violet  ooloored  flame.  Aocordinc  to  Thomsen'a  determina- 
tioos,  more  heat  is  developed  in  ue  decompoaition  of  water 
by  lithinm  or  aodiam  than  by  potaaaiam ;  thoa— 

(U ,  Iq)  -  49,080  onits  of  haat 
(K»,Aq)=48,100  „ 

(K.AqT- 48,460 

Jhe  diffennoa  in  their  bdiaTionr  when  thrown  on  water  ii, 
peihapa,  doe  to  the  eircomatanoe  that  the  action  proceeda 
more  rapidly  with  potaaaiam  than  with  aodiam. 

All  the  metala  of  thia  group  attract  oxygen  with  avidity 
on  exposure  to  air,  but  lithium  In  much  leas  oxidisable  than 
'  sodium  or  potaaaiam,  rubidium  takea  fire  apontaneoualy  in 
air,  and  csBsium  amalgam  is  much  more  readily  oxidized 
than  rubidium  amalgam ;  so  that  their  affinity  for  oxygen, 
as  for  the  Jtalogena,  ia  proportional  to  their  atomic 
weigfata.  Only  ,one  oxide  of  lithium,  lAfi,  haa  been 
obtained,  but  two  oxides  of  aodium,  Na^Oi  and  KaJDy  and 
three  oxidea  of  potaaaium,  K,0,  K^Oy  and  K^O^,  are 
known;  the  oxidea  of  the  remaining  elementa  have  liot 
been  inveatigated.  The  oxidea  of  the  form  M'|0  are  white 
deliqusacent  aolida,  which  readily  diasolve  in  water  with 
the  development  of  much  heat,  forming  solutions  of  the 
oorresponding  hydroxidai^  M'»OH  ;  they  are  the  moat 
powerfully  baaic  oxidea  known.  Tlie  oiidea  of  the  form 
ki'O, diasolve  in  water, butcorrespondingsalta  are  unknown ; 
potaseium  tetroxide  diasolTea  in  water  with  evolution  of 
oxygen.  The  hydroxidea  M'.OH,  or  alkaliea,  are  w4ite 
fusible  aolids  of  remarkable  atability,  volatilising  at  high 
temperaturea  apparently  vrithout  undergoing  decompoaition ; 
they  are  rery  aioluble  in  water,  furnishing  strongly  alkaline 
K^utions,  soapy  to  the  toucJL 

The  metals  of  tha  Ukalies  appear  to  act  uniformly  as 
monads,  and  the  mlts  derived  from  them  are  all  formeid  on 
the  tjpea  M'Cl,  K,'SO^  kc  Their  salto  are  colourless 
ezeeptiog  those  derived  m>m  coloured  acids ;  and  the  cor- 
responding salts  of  the  sereral  metals  are  isomorphoua. 
Their  chlorides,  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  phosphates  are 
lobble  in  water,  and  the  chlorides  and  aulphatea  furnish 
nea^  solutions.  Theirsulphatea  form  characteristic  double 
salts  called  "  alums  "  with  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  the 
Bolphates  of  allied  elements.  The  alums  all  crystallize  with 
the  same  number  of  molecules  of  w^ter,  and  oorreapond 
in  compoaition  to  ordinary  alum,  KfAl,(S04)4 ,  24H2O ;  they 
are  also  isomorphoua. 

Although  the  general  reaexnblanee  between  the  metals  of 
this  group  is  very  great,  it  will  be  obvious  that  they  difler 
in  many  important  respects.*  The  properties  of  potassium, 
rubidium,  and  cssiam,  which  are  very  closely  related,  are 
especially  dinerent  from  those  of  lithium  and  sodium, 
which  are  also  closely  related.  For  instance,  the  normal 
lithium  and  aodium  salts  of  chloroplatinic  acid,  H^PtCL, 
the  acid  lithium  and  sodiam  salts  of  tartaric  acid, 
B^C.H fi^t  and  the  lithium  and  sodium  alums  are  rsadily 
somite  m  water,  whereas  the  corresponding  salts  of  potas- 
eium, rubidium,  and  caesium  are  difficultly  soluble, 
lithiuii],  however,  in  many  of  its  properties  is  more  closely 
allied  to  magnesium  and  calcium  than  to  sodium ;  and  it 
may  be  noti<^  that  its  chloride,  like  that  of  magnesium, 
dissolves  in  water  wjth  considerable  development  of  heat. 

The  reactions  involved  in  the  formation  of  a  few  com- 
pounds of  lithium,  sodium,  and  potassium  have  been  inves- 
tigated by  Thomson,  with  the  foUowiog  results : — 
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The  members  of  this  group  are  strongly  positive  elements, 
which  act  uniformly  as  dyads ;  the  rebitions  between  them 
are  similar  to  those  whidi  obtain  in  the  preeeding  group, 
the  element  vrith  the  highest  atomic  woight  being  the  moat 

rltive.  Strontium,  hdwerer,  in  aome  reapecta  appeara'to 
more  closely  related  to  barium  than  to  calcium.  They 
are  best  prepared  by  the  voltaic  decomposition  df  their 
fused  chlorides ; ,  their  chlorides  afe  not  reduced  by  sodium, 
but  cald^  may  be'  obtained  by  heating  calcinm  i<xlids  with 
sodium. 

Calcinm  is  a  yellow  metal  of  the  colour  of  gold  largely 
aJoyed  vrith  filter ;  in  hardness  it  is  intermediate  between 
lead  and  goM,  and  it  is  very  ductile.  It  melts  at  a  red 
heat  Strontium  cloeely  resembles  calcium,  but  haa  a 
deeper  colour ;  little  ia  known  of  barium,  but  it  appeara  to 
resemble  strontium  and  calcium.  The  behaviour  of  these 
elements  with  halogens  is  apparently  similar  to  that  of  tha 
metala  of  the  preceding  group  with  low  atomic  waists. 

They  decompose  cold  water  with  evolution  of  hydoogen, 
but  lees  readily  than  the  idkali  metals ;  it  ia  remarkable 
that  conoentratod  nitric  add  is  almosi  without  actioo  on 
calcium  and  strontium  even  when  heated  to  boilings 
although  the  diluted  acid  dissolves  them  rapidly. 

They  are  less  easily  oxidized  than  the  alkali  metals, 
calcium  being  the  haat,  and  barium  apparently  the  mcH^t 
oiddisable;  in  dry  air  calcium  and  strentium  remain 
untarnished  for  a  considerable  period.  They  bum  with 
great  brilliaacy  when  ignited  in  air. 

Each  metal  furnishes  two  oxides, — a  monapde  such  as 
oarium  oxide,  BaO,  and  a  dioxide  such  as  barium  peroxide^ 
BaO, ;  these  oxides  are  white,  earthy,  infusible  substances  ; 
the  dioxides  are  decomposed  into  the  monoxides  and  oxygen 
at  a  red  heat  Their  monoxides  are  powerfully  basic,  but 
apparently  the  dioxides  are  almost  destitute  of  basio 
properties ;  the  action  of  acids  on  the  two  dasaea  of  oxidea 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  equations  : — 
BaO  +2HCl-Baa,-»-H,0 
BaO,  +  2Ha  -  BaClj  +  H,0, . 
Barium  monoxide  is  converted  into  the  dioxide  when  heated 
to  dull  redness  io  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  but  the  dioxides 
of  strontium  and  caldum  cannot  be  prepared  in- this  manner. 
By  the  action  of  water  the  monoxides  are  converted  vrith 
development  of  much  heat  into  the  corresponding  hydroxides, 
which  are  strongly  alkaline.  Barium  hydroxide,  Ba(0H){ , 
is  dissolved  by  water,  although  to  a  less  extent  than  tbo 
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Ljdroxidet  of  the  alkali  metok;  ifc  separattt  from  water  in 
oryatalB  of  thd  eompoaition  Ba(OH),y  SH^O ;  it  it  not 
daoomposed  «Yen  hj  prolonged  ignition.  Strontium 
hydroxide,  wluoh  also  oryBtallixee  with  8  molecules  of  water; 
it  much  leM  solu'ble  than  the  bariom  compound  ;  it  Ib  not 
deoompkMed  by  ignition.  Oalcium  hydroxide^  Oa(OH),y 
iioweTer,  requiz«a  about  700  parte  of  cold  water  to  diasolTe 
it,  the  crystale  of  etrontlnm  hydroxide  requiring  only  50 
parte,  and  ii  decompoeed  into  calcium  oxide  and  water  by 
prolonged  ignition.  When  barium  hydroxide  eolution  ia 
added  to  hydrogen  dioxide  a  hydrated  barium  peroxide, 
BaO,,  6H2O,  is  precipitated  ia  oryiitalline  acelea ;  the  eor- 
reeponding  strontium  and  calcium  compounds,  BrO^,  8H,0 
and  CaO| ,  SH^O,  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  are  couTcrted  into  the  anhydrous  oxides  by  heating 
to  100**  a 

Barium  and  litrontium  carbonates  ars  practically  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  are  not  decompoeed  on  ignition; 
calcium  carbonate,  CaCO|,  is  only  Tery  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  slowly  converted  into  calcium  oxide  and 
carbon  dioxide  on  ignition.  In  this  respect  lithium 
carbonate,  la^OOi,  closely  resembles  calcium  carbonate,  as 
it  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  decomposes  on 
ignition ;  whereas  the  carbonates  of  tiie  other  alkali  metals 
are  Tery  soluble,  and  are  not  decomposed  by  heat 

Oalcium  sulphate,  CaS04,  crystallizes  with  two  molecules 
of  water,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  wi£(er ;  but  strontium 
and  barium  sulphates  form  anhydrous  crystals,  and  are 
practically  insoluble  in  water.  Sixnilariy,  calcium  nitrate 
cjystallizes  in  deliquescent,  veiy  soluble  monodinio  prisms 
of  the  composition  Ca(N0^2,  iB.fi,  and  an  apparently 
isomorphons  salt  of  similar  composition,  but  efflorescent, 
may  be  obtained  by  ciystaHiriug  strontium  nitrate  at  a 
low  temperature ;  but  from  a  hot  solution  strontinn/nitrate 
separates  in  anhydrous  octahedra  iBomorphous  with  barium 
nitrate,  which  crystallises  without  water.  The  chlorides  of 
calcium  and  strontium  are  deliquescent  crystalline  sub- 
stances, Tory  soluble  in  water,  and  also  soluble  in  alcohol ; 
barium  chloride  is  rery  much  less  soluble  in  water,  and  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  does  not  deliquesce.  The  chlorides 
of  barium,  strontium,  and  caldum  furnish  perfectly  neutral 
solutions.  Barium  salts  communicate  an  apple-green  colour 
to  flame,  strontium  salts  a  brilliant  crimsoU,  and  calcium 
aalts  an  orange-red  ;  the  spectra  of  the  three  elements  are 
comparatiTcly  simple. 
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Oluetnum,  or  beryllium,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  its  chloride,  is  a  white,  malleable  metal  fusible 
below  the  melting-point  of  silver ;  it  does  not  bum  in  air 
or  oxygen,  but  becomes  coated  with  a  layer  of  oxide  which 
seems  to  protect  it  from  further  change.  When  heated  in 
an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  it  is  converted  into  the  chloride 
OCL,  It  does  not  decompose  water  even  when  heated 
to  whiteness.  It  is  easily  dissolved  by  dilute  hydrochloric 
and  sulphuric  acids ;  but  nitric  acid,  even  when  concen- 
trated, has  little  action  on  it  It  is  readily  diMolved  by  a 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide. 


Qludnum  hydroxide,  G(OH)y  separates  as  a  white 
bulky  precipitate  «on  the  addition  of  an' alkaline  hydroxide 
to  a  solution  of  a  glucinum  salt ;  it  exhibits  pronounced 
acid  properties,  dinolvingin  sdntions- of  the  alkalies  aud 
even  in  those  of  alkaline  carbonates.  •  Glucinum  oxide, 
GO,  is  -a  light,  very  bulky,  white  powder ;  when  strongly 
heated  it  volatilises  without  fusing.  Gludnnm  ehlorid^ 
GCl^cryst^lizes  in  silky  needles ;  it  is  very  defiqueaeant, 
and  cussdves  in  water  with  a  hissing  noiM  and  considerablb 
rise  of  tempaiatura.  Glucinum  hydroxide  readily  dinolvea 
in  acids,  but  ths  ignited  oxide  slowly;  the  i^ucinum  salts 
are  mostly  soluble,  and  have  a  sweet»  slightly  sstringen't 
taste.  Basic  glucinum  salts  ars  obtained  with  |;reaS 
facility ;  thus  by  digestion  with  the  hydroxide,  g^cinnm 
nitrate,  G(NO^i,  ia  converted  into  the  bade  nitrate^ 
G,N,03,  and  the  basic  sulphate,  G^SO*,  r^ay  in  a  similar 
manner  be  obtained  from  the  nmuJ  anlpkate,  GSO«« 
Glmcinnm  sulphate,  GSO4,  4H|0,  b  eztremdy  solid>la  ia 
water ;  it  f  onus  a  double  salt  with  potassium  sulphate  of 
the  composition  QK^(QOX ,  2Hfi. 

Magneiium,  Zinc,  CkSmikm, — Magnesium  is  a  white^ 
maUeable  ductile  nietal  about  as  hard  as  caleepar ;  it  melts 
and  volatilises  neariy  as  readily  as  sine.  It  readily  deconi- 
poses  water  below  its  boiling-point,  but  not  €n  the  cold, 
unless  associated  with  a  less  positive  metal  socJi  as  copper. 
It  is  essily  dissolved  by  dilute  acids. 

2tnc  \b  a  hard,  whito  metal  wi^kb  a  shade  ol  blue ;  wnen 
pure  it  is  very  malleable,  but  it  ii  usually  brittle  owing  to 
the  pNsence  of  impurities  such  as  lead  and  iron.  Com- 
mercial zinc,  however,  becomes  malleable  at  100*-150*  C, 
and  may  then  be  rolled  ;  at  210*  C.  it  again  becomes  brittle^ 
and  may  easily  be  reduced  to  powder  at  that  temperature. 
Zinc  decompoaes  vapour  cf  water  at  a  temperature  below 
dull  redness,  and  readily,  even  at  ordinazy  temperatures, 
when  it  is  associated  with  coper  or  other  less  positive 
metals.  The  pure  metal  dissolves  very  slowly  in  dilate 
acids,  but  orainary  sine  dissolves  quickly,  because  the 
4ead  contained  in  it  acts  aa  an  electronegative  element 
Zino  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalies  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  • 

Ca£nium  is  a  bluish-white  metal  like^  sine ;  it  is  soft, 
though  harder  and  more  tenacious  than  tin,  and  ii  very 
malleable  and  ductile.  When  heated  to  about  80*  a  U 
becomes  very  brittle,  and  may  be  powdered  with  &oi}ity. 
It  appears  to  de^mpose  water  at  a  high  temperature,,  and 
dissolves  when  heated  with  slightiy  diluted  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  but  its  best  solvent  is  dilute  nitric  acid. 
.  Magnesium  is  usually  prepared  by  heating  ita  chloride 
with  sodium ;  sine  and  cadmiom  are  readily  obtained  by 
reducing  their  oxides  with  charcoal  Magnesium^  sine, 
and  cadmium  ^te  capable  of  being  polished,  and  then  assome 
a  bright  metallic  lustre ;  they  retain  their  lustfe  in  dry  air, 
but  when  exposed  to  moist  air  a  film  of  oxide  forms  on 
the  surface  which  protects  them  from  further  oxidation. 
Magnesium  is  the  most  positive  metal  of  the  three,  as  it 
precipitates  sine  and  cadmium  from  their  salt&  and  sine  ia 
more  positive  than  cadmium.  When  heated  in  chlorine, 
or  in  the  vapour  of  bromine  or  of  iodine,  thtfy  bum 
brillianUy,  forming  corresponding  chlorides,  bromidee^  or 
iodides,  such  aa  MgCl„  ZnBr^  Cdl, ;  if  moistened  with 
water,  zino  and  cadmium  readily  combine  with  the  halogens 
at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

They  are  easily  combustible  in  air  or  oxygen  ;  the  light 
emitted  by  burning  magnesium  is  inteni^y  brilliant  and 
very  rich  in  actinic  rays ;  zino  also  bums  with  a  brilliant 
flame.  They  are  thus  converted  into  the  oxides  MgO, 
ZnO,  CdO ;  magnesium  and  zinc  oxides  are  white,  but  the 
latter  becomes  lemon  yellow  when  heated ;  '^'^">l^m  oxide 
is  yellowish  brown.  These  oxides  sre  unalteraUe  in  the 
fire ;  they  dissolve  readOy  in  acids,  foming  coRespooding 
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aalts,  e,^,:  MgO  +  H JSO4  -  MgSO^ -I- H,0.  MagQeftitiin 
ozidoy  when  mixed  wito  water,  gradually  combinea  with  it, 
and  forms  the  hydroxide  Mg(0H)2,  bat  no  aenaible  deyelop- 
ment  of  heat  oocnra  during  the  hydration.  Cadmium 
«zide  also  mutes  with  water. 

The  hydroxides  of  magnesium,  xinc,  and  cadmium 
separate  as  whitA  amorphous  precipitates,  insMuble  in  water, 
on  the  addition  of  alkalies  to  solutions  of  the  Wts  of  these 
jnetak  Magnedmn  hydroxide  alone  exhibits  a  faint  alkaline 
Teaction ;  zinc  hydnmde  readily  dissoW^  in  alkalies ;  they 
are  ^1  dissolved  by  solutions  of  ammonium  salts ;  they  are 
casfly  resoWed  by  heat  into  water  and  the  oxida 

Cadmium  also  furnishes  a  suboxide,  Cdfi,  which  is  a 
^reen  powder ;  on  treatment  with  acids  it  is  resoWed  into 
metallic  cadmium  and  the  oxide  CdO  ;  ii)  other  words,  a 
salt  of  the  oxide  OdO  is  produced,  and  cadmium  remains. 

The  chlorides  of  these  metals,  like  glucinum  chloride,  are 
volatile  deliquescent  solids  ;  magnesium  and  zinc  chlorides 
are  extremely  soluble  in  water,  and  their  solutions  are 
ctrongly  add,  but  cadmium  chloride  is  less  iv:lublo ;  their 
dissolution  in  water  is  attended  with  development  of  heat, 
thus.'— 

MgCl,,  Aqw85,920  units  of  heat 
ZnCl,,Aq  =15,630      „         „ 
CdCl,,  Aq-  8,010      „        „ 

Their  bromideif  and  iodides  are  also  soluble  in  water.  The 
chlorides  of  magnesium,  zinc,  and  cadmium  form  crystalline 
compoaiids  with  the  chlorides  of  many  other  metals,  the 
tendency  to  combine  with  other  chlorides  being  especi- 
ally marked  in  the  case  of  cadmium  chloride. 

Their  sulphates  are  soluble  in  water,  especially  those  of 
magnesium  and  zinc;  which  are  isomorphous ;  the  sulphates 
of  the  three  metals  form  isomorphous  double  salts  with 
potassium  sulphate.  The  composition  of  their  sulphates 
and  double  sulphates  with  potassium  is  as  follows  : — 


MgS04,7H,0 
ZnS0^,7H,0 

caso^,4H,o 


ZnK^80X,6H,0 
CdK.(803,,eH,0 


Zinc,  like  glucinum,  manifests  a  great  tendency  to  form 
basic  sulphates. 

The  carbonates  of  magnesium,  xinc,  and  cadmium  are 
white  and  insoluble  in  water ;  they  are  without  difficulty 
decomposed  by  heat  into  the  oxide  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Glucinum  sulphide  is  soluble  in  water  without  decom- 
position, but  is  decomposed  by  dilute  acids ;  magnesium 
sulphide  is  converted  by  Water  into  magnesium  hydroxide 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  :  MgS  +  2H2O  - 
lfg(0H)2  +  HgS  ;  zinc  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
is  dissolved  and  decomposed  by  dilute  mineral  acids  ;  lastly, 
cadmium  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dissolves  with 
difficulty  even  in  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  though  it 
is  readily  decomposed  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Cadmium  sulphide  is  a 
brilliant  yellow  substance,  the  remaining  sulphides  are 
white. 

Mercury, — This  element  is  the  only  metal  that  is  liquid  at 
common  tAnperatures,  with  the  exception,  possibly,  of 
caesium,  and  the  re^ntly  discovered  element  gallium.  The 
latter  element,  indeed,  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  zinc 
in  properties,  but  is  less  positive,  and  is  probably  a  member 
of  the  aluminium  group ;  its  specific  gravity  is  5*95. 

Mercury  occurs  native  chiefly  in  the  form  of  sulphide, 
ftom.  which  it  is  separated  either  by  distillation  with  slaked 
Bme  (calcium  hydroxide),  or  by  burning  off  the  sulphur.  It 
tt  a  highly  lustrous  metal,  and  in  the  solid  state  is  malleable. 
It  slowfy  combinea  with  the  halogens  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tvesy  and  also  with  sulphur  if  triturated  with  it ;  it  does 
lot  tarnish,  even  in  moist  air,  but  slowly  absorbs  oxygen 
"Vhea  heated  to  about  400*  C,  being  converted  into  the 


red  oxide  HgO  ;  this  oxide  ia  deoooipoaed  on  ignition. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  whether  oold  or  hot,  is  without  action 
on  mercury,  but  it  is  slowly  dissolved  by  hydriodic  acid  ; 
concentrated  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  readily  ;  it  is  also 
dissolved  by  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  no 
action  upon  water  at  any  temperature.  It  is  capable  of 
uniting  with  most  metals,  forming  liquid  or  solid  com- 
pounds called  amalgams  ;  the  soUd  amalgams  appear  for 
the  most  part  to  be  of  definite  composition,  but  the  two 
metals  are  held  together  by  very  feeble  affinities. 

Mercury  unites  with  the  halogens,  with  oxygen,  and  with 
sulphur  in  two  proportions,  forming  the  two  series  distin- 
guished as  meroorous  and  mercuric  compounds  ;  thus  : — 


Hg.ca, 

Mmvotom  diloridii. 

rigca, 

Horcnric  diloffdt. 


^  Hg.O 
HgO 

Xerauio  ozldti 


M«rcuroas  nilphlda. 

HgS 

Mercuric  inlphldi^ 


The  compounds  of  mercury  with  halogens,  and  mercury 
compounds  generally,  are  difficultly  soluble,  or  insoluble,  in 
water.  But  the  compounds  with  halbgens  dissolve  readily 
in  solutions  of  the  haloid  compounds  of  the  alkali  metals  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  double  salts ;  the  haloid 
compounds  of  mercury,  in  fact,  exhibit  a  more  marked 
tendency  than  those  of  any  other  metal  of  the  group  to 
form  double  salts  with  the  haloid  compounds  of  other 
melals,  cadmium  being  most  nearly  allied  to  mercury  in 
this  respect ;  they  unite  also  with  the  haloid  acids,  forming 
the  compounds  HHgCl„  HHgBr^  and  HHgl^ 

Mercurous  chloride  or  calomeC  HggCl,,  is  a  white  crys- 
talline solid,  insoluble  in  water ;  it  blackens  slowly  on 
exposure  to  light,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  metallic 
mercury  and  mercuric  chloride,  HgCl,.  Mercuric  chloride 
or  corrosive  sublimate  is  also  white  and  crystalline,  but 
soluble  in  water ;  it  boib  without  decomposition  at  295'  C. ; 
the  density  of  its  vapour  corresponda  with  the  formula 
Hgd,.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  chlorides  of  mer- 
cury, one-half  the  chlorine  is  removed  and  displaced  by  the 
monad  radicle  amid<)gen :  Hg^a,  +  2NHg  -  Hg,Cl(NH.) 
+  NH4CI ;  the  lower  chloride  is  thus  converted  into  blaoc 
mercurous  amidochloride,  the  higher  chloride  furnishing 
mercuric  amidochloride  or  white  precipitate,  Hg01(NH3). 
"  Mercury  hydroxides  are  unknown,  the  chlorides  of  mer- 
cury being  at  onee  converted  into  correspondiiig  oxides 
by  the  acticm  of  alkalies ;  but  when  mercury  is  associated 
with  positive  hydrocarbon  radicles,  it  forms  powerfully 
basic  hydroxides  such  as  Hg(CLH5)0H,  which  is  a 
colourless  oiL  Mercurous  oxide,  HgjO,  is  a  black  sub- 
stance which  by  mere  exposure  to  light,  or  a  very  gentle 
heat,  is  converted  into  the  metal  and  the  red  oxide. 
Mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  when  prepared  by  heating  mercury 
in  oxgyen,  forms  xed  crystalline  scales,  but  it  is  precipitated 
as  a  yellow  powder  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali  to  a  sola- 
tion  of  mercuric  chloride.  These  two  forms  of  the  ozido 
differ  even  in  their  chemical  bel^vionr,  and  are  perhapn 
polymeric ;  thus,  when  the  yellow  oxide  is  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  potassium  dichromate  a  basic  mercuric  chromcite, 
Hg3CrO^  is  formed,  but  the  crystallized  oxide  forms  a  moro 
basic  salt,  viz.,  Hg^CrO^,  under  similar  circumstances. 
Mercuric  oxide  is  dissolved  by  acids,  forming  mercuric  salts 
such  as  mercuric  nitrate,  Hg(N0s)2 ;  by  digesting  solutions 
of  these  salts  with  mercury  they  are  converted  into  corre- 
sponding mercurous  salts  such  as  mercurous  nitrate 
Hg2(N03)2.  But  mercuric  oxide  also  exhibits  feeble  add 
properties  ;  thus  it  forms  the  compound  KjHgO,  when 
dissolved  in  fused  potassium  hydroxide.  Basic  mercnrio 
salts  are  also  very  readily  produced ;  mercuric  sulphate^ 
HgS04,  '^'  example,,  is  decomposed  by  water  into  a  soluble 
acid  salt  and  tiie  insoluble  basic  sulphate  Hg^SO^ 
Mercuric  sulphide,   HgS,   is  thrown  down  aa  a    blaca 
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precipitate  on  pesung  hydrogen  nilphide  throogh  solntionft 
of  roercmic  aalts;  it  is  not  Aeoompoeed  by  hjdroohlorio 
acid;  when  heated  it  becomes  red.  Natire  cinnabar  and  rer- 
milion  consist  of  the  red  modification  of  meroorio  oxide. 

No  tendency  to  combine  with  hydrogen  has  been  obserred 
in  the  case  of  the  metals  of  this  group,  but  they  have  all 
been  obtained  in  combination  with  hydrocarbon  radicles. 
Their  organo-metallic  deriyatives  correspond  in  composi- 
tion to  zinc  ethyl,  Zn(C2Hg)2,  the  attempt  to  convert 
mercorons  chloride  into  a  corresponding  drgano-metellic 
compound  by  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  has  been  unsuccess- 
lal,  mercury  ethyl,  'Bg{Cfi^p  being  formed  instead  and 
mercury  separated ;  thus  :- 

HgjCl,  +  Zn(C,Hj),  -  Bg(0,H5),  +  Hg  +  ZnCl,. 

It  would  appear,  in  fact,  that  only  mercurons  compounds 
can  exist  in  which  mercury  is  assosiated  with  negatiTO 
radicles. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  density  of  the  vapour  of  each 
of  the  metals  cadmium  and  mercury  is  the  half  of  its  atomic 
weight,  in  other  wordk,  the  gaseOus  molecules  of  these  ele- 
ments are  monatomic  (p.  47 1 ).  As  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  density  of  any  other  metal  in  the  state  of  gas,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  &ay  whether  these  metals  are  peculiar  in  this  respect 

On  comparing  the  properties  thus  briefly  sketched  of  the 
elements  of  this  group,  the  general  resemblance  will  be  at 
.«nce  noticed,  but  it  will  be  remarked  also,  that,  although 
in  respect  of  many  properties  the  variations  are  gradational 
in  the  same  degree  as  the  atomic  weights,  certain  properties 
are  not  continuous,  but  recur  periodically.  Thus  glncinum, 
rinc,  and  mercury,  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  terms  of  the 
group,  have  many  characteristics  in  common  which  are 
apparently  wanting  in  the  case  of  magnlesium  and  cadmium, 
tUo  second  and  fourth  terms.  This  is  evidenced  especially 
by  certain  of  their  physical  properties,  by  the  solubility  of 
their  hydroxides  in  alkalies,  by  the  formation  of  banio  salts, 
and  by  the  behaviour  of  their  sulphides. 

The  elements  of  this  group  are  in  many  respects  closely 
related  to  the  metals  of  the  previous  group,  of  which' 
they  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  sub-group,  the  formulas 
of  their  compounds  being  similar  in  most  cases;  the 
general  behaviour  especially  of  magnesium  and  its 
compounds,  it  will  be  evident,  is  in  close  accordance  with 
that  of  calcium  and  its  compounds.  But  many  im- 
portant distinctions  characterize  the  two  groups.  Thus 
the  metals  of  the  one  group  decompose  cold  water ; 
their  oxides  are  powerfully  basin,  and  readily  combine  with 
water ;  their  carbonates  are  extremely  stable ;  and  their 
sulphates  are  insoluble  or  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
do  not  readily  form  double  salts.  The  metals  of  the  other 
group,  however,  either  are  without  action  on  water,  or  de- 
oompose  it  only  when  heated ;  their  oxides,  although  basic, 
exhibit  little  tendency  to  combine  with  water  ;  their  car- 
bonates are  comparatively  unstable  ;  and  their  sulphates  are 
mostly  very  soluble  in  w&ter,  and  readily  form  double  salts. 
In  the  one  group  the  positive  character  becomes  more 
pronounced  as  the  atomic  weight  increases,  whereas  in  the 
other  the  positive  character  diminishes  with  increase  of 
atomic  weight 

Qlucinum,  apparently,  is  much  less  closely  related  to 
magnesium  than  is  the  latter  to  zinc,  and  mercury  much 
less  closely  to  cadmium  than  cadmium  to  zinc ;  but  zinc 
and  cadmium  are  more  closely  related  than  zinc  and 
magnesium.  These  conclusions,  which  result  chiefly  from 
the  comparison  of  what  may  be  termed  chemical  properties, 
are  entirely  confirmed  by  Thomson's  thermochemical 
investigation  of  the  reactions  involved  in  the  formation 
of  a  nnmber  of  compounds  of  the  metals  of  this  group, 
OS  wiU  W  evident  frem  the  following  tables  — 
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Solid  compounds — 

B,0 

B,0,H,0 

R»o.,ri;.' 

R,C1,  

R,0,,SO„7HtO. 
Aqueous  solutions — 

RCL,  Ao 

RS04+7H,0;Aq  . 

R,Cla,  Aq  

R,0,SO,Aq  

RO,SO»Aq 

r(oh; 


:Jl!2HCllq"".*.;] 
X,aC,H,0,Aq. 


Italli  of  bMl  AmIoMd  ( 

abKrtMd. 


BmMc.       B^ia. 


148,960 
217,820 
151,010 


85,920 

186,'980 

180,180 

84,800 

81,220 

27,690 


85,480 
8%  680 

97,*210 
181,660 

15,680 
-4,240 
112,840 
106,090 
20,660 
28,410 
19,880 
18,080 


65,680 

«8;«<9, 

158,290> 

8,010 

2,540« 

96,250 

89,500 

28,820 
20,290 


SmoUob. 

Units  of  b«at 
•bwrbed. 

Unite  of  beat] 

Solid  substances— 

Hg..O   

Hg,0 

H&.O, 

Hg,.Br, 

|r.'^ ::::::::: 

^.Br, 

Hg,L 

42,200 
80,660 
82,660 
68,290 
44,440 
68,160 
50,560 
84,310 
242,400 

Aqueons  solutions — 
Hg,0,8Nq.HAq 
Hgj,0,8N0iHAq 
H^^Aq      

HgBr,,2KDrAq.. 
HgI.^KUq 

HgO, ,  aHOAq.,' 

1 

5,790 
47.990 
-8.800 
-9,750 
-1,880 
^40 
8,450 
59,660 
18,990 

Hg.ft,.K,... 

Coppni— SiLvnt— OoLDt 

Heme. 

SjmboL 

Atvt. 

«^«r. 

▲t.T<lL 

E!»eCrteeo». 
dncttTttyi 

Copper 

SllTW 

Gold 

Cu 

An 

68*8 
107-6 
196-2 

8-9 

10-5  .. 
19-8 

7-1 
10-2 
101 

96*4  at  IS*  a 

100^  „  o*a 

77-9  „      „ 

These  metals  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  8iib-gnni» 
to  the  metals  of  the  alkalies. 

Copper  is  a  very  tenacious,  ductile,  malleable  metal,  o^ 
red  colour,  more  easily  fused  tiisn  gold,  but  less  fusible 
than  silver.  It  is  without  action  on  water  at  a  red  hea^ 
and  does  not  oxidize  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures^ 
b-dt  wheq  heated  to  redness  it  rapidly  combines  with  oxygen 
forming  a  black  oxide  CuO ;  when  in  a  finely  divided  states 
itreadUy  unites  with  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Moderately  diluted  nitric  acid  dissolves  copper  with  great 
facility,  and  it  is  also  dissolved  by  heated  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid ;  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  boiling,  has 
little  action  on  the  massive  metal,  but  slowly  disaolvea  the 
finely  dirided  metaL 

Copper  forms  two  chlorides, — cuprous  chloride,  Cu^CS^ 
and  cupric  chloride,  CuCLy  but  only  one  iodide  CuX. 
Cuprous  chloride  is  a  white  crystalline  substance  insoluble 
in  water,  but  it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  on^  ammonia^ 
forming  colourless  solutions.  Cupric  chloride  is  readily 
soluble ;  it  is  liver-coloured,  but  its  solution  in  water  is 
blue;  it  forms  crystalline  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of 
the  alkali  metals.  It  is  concerted  into  cuprous  chloride 
and  chlorine  at  a  red  heat. 

Cupric  hydroxide,  Cu(OH)y  separates  as  a  pale  bine 
precipitate  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali  to  a  solution  of  a. 
cupric  salt ;  in  the  diy  state  it  is  stable  at  100*  CL,  but  afc 
a  slightly  higher  temperature  it  is  converted  into  the  black 
oxidcb     Cupric  hydroxide,  although  insoluble  in  alkalle% 

>  These  nomben  refer  to  s  tnlphate  of  the  composition  CdB04-l'  |HcC 
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ii  diflMhed  hf  aminoiitft  to  a  deep  wiae  solation ;  tlie 
prodnctioa  of  deep  blae-ooloored  liquids  on  disBolation  in 
tmmaom  ib,  in  fflMst,  characteristic  of  copper  compoonda. 
Copric  oxide,  CnO,  diasoWes  in  adds,  fonning  cnpric  salts, 
irki^  are  wliite  when  anhjdrona,  but  famish  green  or  blue 
tobtioite;  thej  are  mostly  soluble.  Cupric  sulphate 
crfstaHiaes  irith  5  molecules  of  water,  but  it  forms  a  double 
iolphate  with  potassium  sulphate^  CuKJ^^^^  6B^0, 
(mnorphons  with  the  corresponding  zinc  and  magnesium 
idts.  Basic  cnpric  salts  are  readily  produced  by  digesting 
tie  normal  salts  with  cuptic  hydrozida 

Bj-  igniting  cnpric  ozke  with  metallic  copper  it  is  aon- 
vsrtad  into  i^  cuprous  oxide,  Cu,0 ;  this  oxide  may  also 
be  pv^^ared  by  heating  a  solution  <^  a  cnpric  sah  w^  an 
ssflHy  oxidisable  substance,  such  as  grape  sugar,  and  an 
alkafi.  Host  adds  decompose  cuprous  oxide,  forming  a 
sopiic  salt  and  separating  metallic  copper;  but  it  is  con- 
verted hito  cuprous  chloride  by  hydrochloric  acid.  A 
nm^Mr  of  cuprous  salts  exist,  but  they  are  extremely 
tastabk^  and  most^  absorb  oxygen  readily,  becoming 
conrerted  into  cupric  salts.  Both  oxides  of  copper  are 
easily  vednced  by  ignition  with  hydrogen  or  charcoal 

A  Uack  hydratod  cupric  sulphide  is  precipitated  by 
liydrogea  sulphide  eren  from  strongly  a<nd  solutioss  of 
eupiio  salts. 

Cuprous  hydride,  Ou^H^  is  deposited  as  a  yellow 
ndpitate  when  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  mixed  with 
kypcpihopphorous  add  is  heated  to  about  60*  C;  it  soon 
tuns  brown,  and  when  heated  to  70*  C.  suddenly  decom- 
poses, with  evolution  of  hydxogea;  hydrochloricacid  conrerts 
it  into  cuprous  chloride  :— - 

Cq^H, + 2Ha  -  CujCls  4  2H, . 

JSfSwer  h  a  white  metal,  inferior  in  maDeabHty  only  to 
gold  among  the  heavy  metals ;  it  is  harder  than  gold,  and 
softer  than  copper.  It  is  the  best-known  conductor  of  heat 
sad  electricity.  It  may  be  distilled  by  the  aid  of  the 
ezy^ydrogen  flame.  It  is  not  oxidized  by  ordinary  oxygen, 
sad  is  incapable  of  decompodng  water,  but  like  mercury  it 
k  oxidized  by  ozone.  Moderately  diluted  nitric  add 
diMolTcs  it  readily,  and  it  ii  dLssolved  by  heated  eoncen- 
knted  sulphuric  add;  it  also  resembles  copper  and  mercury 
ia  its  bebaTiour  with  hTdrochloric  acid,  and  mercury  in  its 
behaviour  with  hydnodio  add.  It  unites  with  the 
bslogens  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and,Hke  mercury,  readily 
combines  with  su4>hur,  and  is  predpitated  by  hydrogen 
sulphide  from  strongly  add  solutions  of  its  salts  as  black 
sabhide,  Ag^ 

Silver  forms  two  chlorides, — argentic  chloride,  AgCl, 
«hiA  is  white,  sad  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble 
in  ammonia,  and  a  black  argentous  chloride,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  ii  probably 
fsfilf,  Ck>rreeponding  bromides  exist,  but  only  the  one 
iodide,  Agl,  is  known.  Argentic  chloride  becomes  videt- 
cdoured  on  exposure  to  light,  apparently  owing  to  the 
formation  of  the  lower  chloride ;  the  iodide  does  not  alter 
m  ^pearance,  but  acquires  the  property  of  attracting  metal- 
lie  nlver,  and  hence  its  employment  in  photography.  Tbe 
sub^lotide  is  not  changed  by  nitric  acid,  but  is  converted 
by  smmonia  into  metaUie  silver  and  argentic  chloride. 

A  brown  argentous  hydroxide^  Ag  (OH),  is  predpitated 
from  solutions  of  argentic  salts  on  the  addition  of  an 
alkali ;  it  is  slightiy  soluble  in  water  and  its  soluticm  ia 
Cdntiy  alkaline ;  it  loees  water  at  a  temperature*  above  60* 
OL,  and  is  converted  into  argentic  oxide,  AgO.  Argentic 
<nade  is  a  brown  powder ;  it  gives  off  a  certein  amount  of 
oxygen^  even  at  100*  C,  and  also  when  expoeed  to  sunshine : 
It  neutralizes  the  strongest  adds,  forming  argentic  salts  such 
ss  argentic  nitrate.  AgNO^.  ^irsentic  sulphate,  Ag2S04,  ii 
isomoipboiis  with  ai^ydmus  sodium  sulphate,  and  It  also 


forma  an  alum.  Ag^Al^CSO^)^,  24H,0,.  which,  liowever, 
IB  extremely  unstable. 

Silver  also  forms  a  suboxide  probably  of  i]ae  composition 
Ag^O,,  and  a  peroxide  of  which  the  composition  is 
uncertain,  but  probably  is  expressed  by  the  formula  Agfi^ 
Both  are  extremely  unstable  f  the  former  is  decomposed  by 
ammonia  into  metallic  silver  and  argentic  oxide,  which 
dissolves,  and  acids  act  upon  it  in  a  similar  manner. 

Argentic  carbonate  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  decomposes 
at  200  C*.  into  the  oxide  and  carbon  diodde. 

Metallic  sil?er  is  slowly  precipitated  from  solutions  of  its 
salts  by  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  so  that  it  is  a 
less  podtive  element  than  hydrogen. 

Odd  is  a  metal  of  rich  yellow  colour  nearly  as. soft  as 
lead  when  in  a  pure  state.  It  exhibits  no  tendency  to 
combine  direcUy  with  oxygen,  and  is  not  dissolved  by  any 
single  add,  except  selenic  add,  but  it  readily  combines  with 
the  halogens,  and  therefore  dissolves  m  a  mixture  of  nitrio 
and  hyd^hlorie  acids,  which  liberates  chlorine  (p.  466). 

Qold  is  reduced  from  its  compounds  with  extrems 
readiness,  but  varies  in  properties  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  compound  from  which  it  is  separated ;  in  fact,  it 
appears  to  exist  in  several  allotropic  modifications.  Thus, 
according  to  Thomaen,  when  a  solution  of  auric  chloride  U 
reduced  by  sulphurous  add,  the  gold  se^jsrates  as  a  light- 
coloured  powder  which  readily  cakea  together,  but  from  a 
solutbn  of  auric  bromide  it  separates  as  an  extremely  fine 
dark-coloured  powder  which  exhibits  no  tendency  tu 
agglomerate;  a  third  siodification,  also  finely  pulverulent 
but  lustrous,  is  obtained  by  reducing  aurous  bromide  or 
iodide  with  sulphurous  add.  Thomsen  finds  that  the  con- 
version of  the  second  (Ana)  and  third  (Au/f)  of  these 
modifications  into  that  obtained  from  aunc  chloride  (An) 
would  involve  development  of  heat^  and  of  diffe&eLt 
amounts  ia  the  two  cases ;  thus : — 


Ana: 


r  Au-t- 4700  units  w^fliott 
3  An +3210     „  „ 


By  the  action  of  chlorine,  reduced  gold  is  converted  hito 
the  dilorid^  Au.d^;  this  is  decomposed  by  water  into 
aurous  chloride,  knjCl^  and  auric  chloride,  AuCl^  Aurie 
chloride  is  soluble  in  water,  but  aurous  chloride  is  insoluble; 
in  contact  with  water,  ebpecialiy  on  warming,  the  latter 
decomposes  into  metailic  gold  and  auric  chloride.  Aurie 
chloride  is  readily  converted  into  aurous  chloride  when 
heated  to  186*  0.  The  gold  bromides  may  4)0  obtained 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  ^hibit  similar  properties,  but  are 
less  stable.  Amyous  and  auric  iodides,  Au^T^  and  Aul,,  are 
both  insoluble,  and  still  less  stable.  The  auric  compounda 
combine  with  the  haloid  adds,  and  with  the  haloid  com- 
pounds of  most  other  metals,  fonning  crystalline  so-called 
double  salts ;  these  double  salts,  however,  maybe  regarded 
as  salts  of  the  adds  formed  by  the  union  of  the  haloid 
acids  with  the  auric  halogen  compounds;  the  double 
chloridb  of  gold  and  potasdum,  for  example,  KCLAu01„*as 
the  potasdum  salt  of  the  add  HAuCl^. 

Chi  treating  aurous  chloride  with  a  solution  of  potasdum 
hydroxide,  a  dark-green  substance  is  obtained,  which 
is  probably  tiie  corresponding  hydroxide;  it  decomposes 
spontaneously  into  metallic  gold  and  auric  hydroxide.  Auric 
hydroxide,  Au(OH)„  is  predpitated  by  allcalies  from  a  solu- 
tion of  auric  chloride  aa  a  dark-brown  powder,  which  ia 
quickly  reduced  on  exposure  to  light  A  third  gold  hydrox- 
ide, derived  from  the  oxide  Au^O^  appears  al^  to  exist. 

The  hydroxides  of  gold  exhibit  very  feeble  bade  pro- 
perties; in  fact^  the  salts  formed  on  dissolving  auric 
hydroxide  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  so  unstable  that 
they  have  not  been  isolated.  Aun<i  .hydroxide,  however, 
possesses  mailed  acid  properties,  and  is  dissolved  by  a 
solution   of  potasdum  hydroxide, — potassium  auntte,   a 
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CTTstalline  salt  of  the  composition  KAaOL  3H^0,  sqiaraling 
from  the  solution  on  concentration.  On  digesting  auric 
hydroxide  with  anunonia  it  is  converted  into  the  so^alled 
fulminating  gold,  which  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
jellowish-brown  powder  easily  exploded  by  percussion  or 
heat ;  it  is  somewhat  uncertain  what  is  the  composition  of 
this  body,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  represented 


by  the  formnia  An  (KE^  |  ^^^  . 


The  distinctions  between  copper,  silver,  and  gold  are 
obviously  very  marked ;  yet  they  resemble  each  other  in 
many  respects,  the  relation  being  especially  evident  when 
the  cuprous  a.'«d  aurons  compounds  are  compared  with  the 
argentio  compou.-^ds.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  their  hydroxides 
and  many  other  of  their  compour^ds  are  acted  on  by 
ammonia  in  a  characteristic  manner,  both  silver  and  gold 
hydroxides  being  converted  into  highly  explosive  bodies ; 
the  nature  of  the  products  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
certainty,  but  apparently  they  are  allied  in  composition. 
The  ammoniacal  derivatives  of  copper  correspond  in  com- 
position to  those  formed  from  nickel,  a  metal  which  in 
many  respects  is  allied  to  copper. 

As  in  the  magnesium  group  of  metals,  the  positive 
character  diminishes  with  increase  of  atomic  weighty  bat 
to  a  much  greater  extent 

Silver  is  the  only  element  of  the  group  which  exhibits 
marked  analogy  with  the  metals  of  the  alkalies, — being 
connected  with  them  by  the  isomorphism  of  its  sulphate 
with  that  of  sodium,  by  the  formation  of  an  alum,  by  the 
alkaUnity  of  its  hydroxide,  and  by  its  colour.  Thermo- 
chemical  investigation  also  indicates  a  marked  analogy 
between  silver  and  the  metals  of  the  alkalies,  the  sulphates 
of  silver,  sodium,  and  potassium  dissolving  in  water  with 
absorption  of  heat,  whereas  nearly  as  much  beat  is  developed 
on  dissolving  copper  sulphate  as  when  the  equivalent 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  b  added  to  water,  copper  snlphate 
resembling  in  this  respect  the  sulphates  of  magnesinro  and 
sine ;  thus  : — 


Ag^4.Aq 

= 

-  4,480  miits  of  belt 

Kj^, 

Aq 

M 

-6,380 

99 

CuSOjt'Aq 

~ 

-60 
16,300 

•* 

Znsa, 

Aq 

■B 

18,500 

•• 

»Aq 

- 

20,800 

The  existence  of  double  salts  such  as  CaK^(S04)2, 
SH^O,  isomorphous  with  those  derived  from  the  sulphates 
of  magnesmm  and  zinc,  and  the  readiness  with  which  basic 
salts  of  copper  are  formed,  are  confirmatory  of  the  con- 
clusion that  copper  is  allied  to  zinc  and  magnesium. 

The  results  of  the  thermo-chemical  investigation  of 
copper,  silver,  and  gold  are  of  considerable  interest,  as  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  tables.  To  illustrate  the 
application  of  the  values  in  these  tables,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  stability  of  the  oxides  of  copper  and  the 
instability  of  silver  oxide  and  of  auric  hydroxide  are 
explained  by  the  fact  that  much  heat  is  developed  in  the 
formation  of  the  oxides  of  copper  from  their  elements, 
whereas  the  formation  of  silver  oxide  would  involve  but  a 
slight  development  of  heat,  and  the  formation  of  anric 
liydroxide  would  even  involve  a  large  expenditure  of 
energy.  Then  it  will  be  noticed  that,  in  Ihe  formation  of 
.cnproua  iodide,  heat  is  developed  to  the  extent  of  32,520 
units  per  molecule,  and  that  the  formation  of  an  aqueous 
jolution  of  cnpric  iodide  would  involve  the  development  of 
only  10,410  units  per  molecule  ;  hence  it  follows  that  the 
.conversion  of  two  molecules  of  cnpric  iodide  into  a 
molecule  of  cuprous  iodide  and  a  molecule  of  iodine  would 
be  attended  by  the  development  of  no  less  than  32520- 
'5  X  1 04 1 0  « 1 1 700  units  of  heat  This  explains  the  fact  that 
a   mixture   of  cuprous  iodide  and  iodine,  and  not  cnpric 


iodide,  is  obtained  on  adding  potaasinm  iodidetoasolnticn 
of  cupric  sulphate:—- 

aCnSO^  +  4KI  -  Cu^I,  + 1, + 2K2SO4. 
Again,  the  superior  affinity  of  auric  bromide  for  hydrogen 
bromide  as  compared  with  that  of  auric  chloride  for  hydrogen 
chloride  is  shown  by  the  development  of  7700  units  of  heat 
in  the  formation  of  the  compound  Aufir^H,  and  of  only  4530 
units  in  the  formation  of  the  corresponding  chlorine  com- 
pound AuCl^H  ;  and  that  the  latter  is  almost  completely 
decompoced  and  converted  into  the  former  on  treatment 
with  hydrobromic  acid  is  evidenced  by  the  development  of 
13,800  units  of  heat  in  the  reaction,  complete  decompoeitioB 
requiring  the  development  of  14,300  onits. 


ReacUoD. 

Dnlta  of 
hemt 

SMHCtaa. 

UttiUoC 

heat 
dcrdopM 

Cu,0 

37.100 
40,810 
51,630 
11,080 
62,710 
40,830 
10,410 
65,750 
49,970 
82,520 
49,800 
60,640 
72,150 
14,660 
20,760 
88,730 
35,270 
14,910 
15.250 
14.890 
18,800 

A#,,0 

8,000 

20,880 
22,700 
13,800 
77.220 
00.080 
102,140 
42.580 
51.100 
88. 7W 

10.880 
14.400 

Cru.  0  

Cu,Cl, 

Ag.Cl 

Ag,l ^ 

A£,0,2Ha 

CaCL,  Aq 

Cu.  CI..  An 

Cu.  Br..  All 

Ca.I.,Aq    

cu'ti,..;. :: 

CiT, ,  Rr. ..." 

^.3,     ,^ 

Cu, ,  L  .  »...,. 

CiijO,2Ha 

CL,0,iHBr„ 

CiiuO,£HL..„ 

CuX>,  alfClAq 

Ai!o,2HBr 

Ag,0,2Hl  

Ag,0,2HClAq   

Ag,0,2HBrAq  

A2.n,9TfIAq    .  

Cn;o,2HBrAq 

Cn.O    ^HlAo        .    .. 

CiiC>»  2Ht:LAd    

Ag,0,N,0^q  

Ag,0,SO^q      

CuiOT!;,,  SHClAq  ... 
CuO.N-OJkq  

Ca(OH)„SC^ 

18,440 

An, en,  

An,  Br, 

An, CI  

Au.Br   

Au.l 

Aiu,0,,8H,0 

Aii(OH),,dHaAq 
Aii(0H),,8HBrAq 
AaCl,Aq ,  HClAq  .., 
AuBr^Aq ,  HBrAq.. 


Unite  of  heal 
•taortMd. 


22,820 

8,850 

6,810 

-80 

-5,520 

-18,190 

18,440 

29,180 

4,580 

7.700 


Atitl4HA<l,4HBrAq 
AuBr4HAq,4HCUq 
AaClg.Aq  ........ 

AoBr,,  Aq 

AoBr.H  +  SHaO.Aq 

An,  CI3,  Aq  

An,  Br,,  Aq 

An ,  CI, ,  HClAq  . 
An,  Br,,  HBrAq  .. 


Units  or  bMt 
dCTclopaaor 


13,800  I 
-  510 
4,450  I 

-3,780 
-11,400 

27.270 
6.09(1 

81,800 

12.700 


The  values  in  this  table  have  reference  to  the  modificatioa 
of  gold  obtained  by  redodng  a  solution  of  acirio  chloiidt 
wi£  sulphurous  acid. 

Thalltux^Lead. 


Nunc 

SjoTmL        Atwt 

Spuicr. 

ALtoL 

Uvlty  At  «r  c 

Thallium 
Lead 

Tl           203-6 
P?»           206-4 

11*8 
11-4 

17-2 
181 

9-36 
8-32 

ThcUlium  is  a  heavy  crystalline  metal,  resembling 
cadmium  in.  appearance  ;  it  is  extremely  soft,  even  lead 
scratching  it  readily.  It  melts  at  294*  C,  and  boila  below 
a  white  heat ;  the  liqnid  metal  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  mercury.  It  is  reduced  from  solutions  of  its  iKilts  by 
zinc,  but  not  by  cadmium.  It  readily  dissolves  in  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  and  is  also  dissolved  by  dilute  sulphnrio 
acid,  especially  if  it  be  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  platinum, 
but  it  is  only  slowly  attacked  even  by  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid ;  it  decomposes  water  at  a  red  heat  It  combines 
with  the  halogens  atorHinary  temperatures.     When  exposci 
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to  thd  air  It  ozidiaee  almost  aa  readily  aa  tlie  more  positive 
alkali  metala,  chiefly  thallioua  oxide,  Tl^O,  being  formed ; 
and  when  heated  to  redness  and  plunged  into  oxygen  it 
boms  briUiantly  with  a  pure  green  light,  chiefly  thallic 
oxide,  TLO3,  being  piodaoed. 

Four  chlorides  of  thalliom  haye  tieen  described,  Tix., 
Tia  or  TljCaj,  TljCa^,  Tl^Cle,  and  TlCl,  or  TijCi^;  oorre- 
fponding  broznides,  and  the  two  iodides,  TU  or  TLL,  and 
Tl^  or  11.L,  have  also  been  obtained.  Thallious  cnforide, 
nOl  or  113011,  separates  aa  a  white  precipitate  scarcely 
distingnishable  at  first  sight  from  silver  chloride,  on  the 
addition  of  hydrochbric  acid  to  a  solution  of  a  thallious 
salt ;  but  in  properties  it  more  nearly  resembles  lead  chlo- 
ride^ FbCl^,  being  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  from 
which  it  separates  again  on  cooling  in  crystal^  and  scarcely 
more  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia  than  in  water.  Thallium 
Besquichloride,  Tl^Gl^  formed  by  melting  thallious  chloride 
in  a  stream  of  chbrine,  crystallixea  in  brilliant  orange-yellow 
plates,  moderately  soluble  without  decomposition  in  water 
•lightly  addnlated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Thallic  chlo- 
ride, Tld,  or  TljCl^,  is  formed  on  dissolving  thallic  oxide 
in  hydrochloric  add;  it  crystalliaes  from  hydrochloric  acid 
in  colourless  prisms  of  the  composition  TICL,  H^O  or 
Tl,Gle,  2H3O.  Little  is  known  of  the  chloride  Tl^Cl.,  but 
the  corresponding  bromide  is  obtained  on  adding  thallious 
bromide  to  a  hot  solution  of  thallic  bromide^  separating 
from  the  hot  liquid  in  yeUow  shining  needles.  Thallious 
bromide  b  neariy  insoluble  in  water,  but  thallic  bromide  is 
very  tolnble  and  deliquescent ;  the  bromide  Tl^r^  is  de- 
composed by  water  into  thallious  and  thallic  bromide  and 
the  bromide  T\fit^,  which  ciystallises  in  orange^ed  lamin». 
Hue  last  compound  is  also  decomposed  by  water,  with 
•epacatiim  of  thallious  bromide.  Thallious  iodide^  TU  or 
II3I3,  has  a  brilliant  yeUow  colour,  and  k  almost  insoluble 
in  water,  and  scarcely  more  soluble  in  a  soktion  of  potaa- 
Slum  iod^;  when  heated  it  becomes  icarleti  but  its  yellow 
polour  is  restored  by  friction.  It  ii  tiieref ore  opposite  in  cha- 
racter to  mercuric  iodide,  HgL,  which  n  scarlet,  but  becomes 
yellow  when  heated,  and  is  reMifly  soluble  in  potassium  iodide 
solution,  although  insoluble  in  water.  Thallic  iodide  is 
an  extremely  unstable  compound,  and,  like  cupric  iodide^ 
readily  decomposes  into  iodine  and  th^ous  iodide. 

Thallious  oxide  is  almost  black  in  colour  ;  like  litharge^ 
FbO,  the  corresponding  lead  oxide,  it  fuses  readily,  and 
the  fused  oxide  is  absorbed  by  bon&«sh  so  that  a  ailver 
thalb'um  alloy  may  be  cupelled  like  a  ailver-lead  alloy.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  fonning  a  colourless,  powerfully 
alkaline  solution,  greasy  to  the  toi^  of  thallious  hydroxide, 
Tl(OH)  or  ly  OH),.  The  Litter  compound  may  be  ob- 
tained in  pale-yellow  prismatic  crystals;  it  is  reconverted  into 
the  oxide  by  mere  exposure  over  sulphuric  add  in  a  vacuum 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  solution  of  thallious 
hydroxide  has  nearly  all  the  propertiea  characteristio  of 
sodium  hydroxide ;  but  it  has  a  slight  tendency  to  absorb 
oxygen.  Thallic  hydroxide,  Tl(OH),  or  Tl3(OH)0,  separ- 
ates as  a  brown  gelatinous  predpitate  on  the  adcUtion  of 
alkalies  to  a  solution  of  a  thallic  salt ;  by  heating  to  about 
260*  a  it  is  converted  into  thallic  oxide,  Tl^O,.  This 
oxide  is  a  dark  brown  powder  fusible  with  difficulty  ;  it  is 
reduced  to  the  lower  oxide  at  a  red  heat  It  has  much 
less  marked  basic  propertisB  than  thallious  oxide,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  adds,  fonning  thallic  salts;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water.  Thallious  salts  are  not  predpitated  by 
hydrogen  sulphide  in  presence  of  strong  acids,  but  the 
thallium  is  completely  predpitated  as  a  brown  sulphide 
from  scdutions  of  the  saltb  of  weak  adds,  such  as  thallious 
acetate,  and  by  alkaline  sulphides. 

Tlialljous  hydroxide  readily  absorbs  carbon  dioxide, 
forming  thallious  carbonate,  Tl^CO*.  This  salt  crystallixes 
in  prisms,  and  is  soluble  in  about  lour  times  its  wdght  of 


boiling  water,  forming  an  alkaline  solution ;  it  is  fusible, 
but  decomposes  when  heated  to  dull  redness.  Thallious 
sulphate,  T1,S04,  is  isoroorphous  with  potassium  sulphate ; 
it  also  forms  an  alum,  Tl^AljCSO  J^,  24HaO,  and  double 
salts  such  as  Tl^MgCSOJ.,  6H2O,  isomorphous  with  the 
corresponding  potassium  salts.  A  large  number  uf  thallious 
salts,  in  fact,  ore  isomorphous  with  the  correbpoiiding 
sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium  salts.  Thallic  sulphate, 
T1,(S04)„  7H.0,  IB  decomposed  even  by  cold  water ;  it 
forms  an  anhydrous  double  sulphate  with  potasamm  sulphate 
quite  different  from  the  alums  in  compodtion,  viz., 
Tl^SOA.  21950,. 

Lead  IB  a  bluish-white,  extremdy  soft  metal ;  it  fuses  at 
325*  C.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  slowly 
acted  on  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  hydrogen  being  evolved.  Although  it  tarnishes  in  the 
air,  the  oxidation  is  only  superficial,  but  it  readily  absorbs 
oxygen  when  Jieated.     Its  oxides  are  very  eadly  reduced. 

Only  one  stable  chloride  of  lead,  FbCl,  is  known ;  when, 
however,  the  oxides  'Pb,0,  and  FbO,  are  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric add  at  a  low  temperature,  solutions  are  formed  which 
apparency  contain  tiie  corresponding  chlorides  Pb^Cl^  and 
PbCl^,  as  the  oxides  may  be  repredpitated  by  alkalies,  but 
the  slightest  heat  causes  chlorine  to  be  evolved.  Lead 
chloride  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  from  which  it  crystal- 
lixea in  delicate  white  needles.  Lead  iodide,  Pbl,,  crystal- 
lises in  brilliant  yellow  plates  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Lead  forms  a  suboxide,  Pb,0,  a  monoxide,  FbO,  a  dioxide 
or  peroxide,  FbO„  and  a  fourth  oxide,  Pb^O,,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  monoxide  and  dioxide. 
The  suboxide  is  black ;  like  the  corresponding  oxides  of 
meroury  and  silver,  it  f  unushes  the  metal  and  a  salt  derived 
from  the  monoxide  on  treatment  with  adds*  The  monoxide, 
FbO,  ordinarily  known  as  litharge,  is  prepared  on  the  large 
scale  by  the  oxidation  of  lead  iii  air;  the  pure  oxide  has  a 
lemon-yeUow  colour,  and  is  insoluble  in  water ;  it  fuses  at 
a  heat  bebw  redness.  The  corresponding  hydroxide^ 
Pb(OH)„  is  obtained  on  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  ol 
a  lead  salt  such  as  lead  nitrate,  YbQfiO^^,  aa  a  whito 
amorphous  predpitate^  which  absorbs  carMn  dioxide  on 
exposure  to  air ;  it  is  converted  into  the  oxide  when  heated 
above  100*  C  The  oxide  and  hydroxide  are  readily  acted 
on  by  acids,  and  form  stable  salts ;  but  they  are  also  soluble 
in  alkaliea.  Lead  nitrate  ia  eadly  soluble,  but  lead  sulphate 
and  carbonate  are  insoluble  in^  water ;  they  may  be  obtained 
in  crystals  isomorphous  with  those  of  the  corresponding 
barium  salts.  The  carbonate  is  readily  decomposed  when 
heated,  and  on  heating  the  sulphate  with  lead  sulphide 
metallic  lead  ui  obtained  :  FbSO, -h  FbS  -  2Fb -I- 2S0,. 

Lead  sesquioxide,  Pb^O,,  ib  little  known;  it  hajB  a 
brown  colour,  and  is  converted  into  the  monoxide  and 
oxygen  when  heated.  Lead  dioxide,  PbO„  also  has  a 
brown  colour ;  it  may  be  obtained  by  passing  chlonne  inte 
water  in  which  lead  oxide  is  suspended  U  unites  directly 
with  sulphur  dioxide,  fonning  1^  sulphate^  suflicient  heat 
being  developed  to  cause  the  mass  to  glow ;  it  is  converted 
into  the  monoxide  when  heated ;  it  is  insoluble  in  most  acids, 
but  is  dissolved  by  acetic  acid,  and  apparently  converted 
into  a  corresponding  acetate ;  by  fusing  it  with  {>otas8ium 
hydroxide,  potassium  plumbate  is  produced,  which  may  fas 
obtained  in  crjrstals  of  the  composition  K^PbO,,  SH^O. 

By  carefully  heating  lead  monoxide  to  low  redness  m 
air  it  is  converted  into  the  red  oxide  or  minium,  the  most 
usual  composition  of  which  ui  represented  by  the  formula 
PbjO, .  On  treating  this  oxide  with  adds — nitric  add,  for 
example — it  furmshes  lead  nitrate  and  lead  dioxide. 

Lead  re  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  as  a  block 
sulphide,  even  from  strongly  acid  solutions  of  its  salts. 

Although  no  stable  chloride  of  lead  exists  containing  mor« 
than  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  a  stable  tetraethyl  derivative. 
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T^Ofi^^,  the  existence  of  wluch  affords  condusive  evi- 
dence tliat  lead  may  function  as  a  tetrad  element,  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  the  chloride  PbClj  (tPbgClJ. 
The  hydroxide,  PWCJajVOH,  is  powerfully  biuic. 

Compounds  of  thaUinm  with  hydrocarbon  radicles  only 
^lave  not  yet  been  obtained;  a  thallinm  diethylchloride, 
*ri(0J3.^\Cl,  is  known,  however.  It  is  a  erystailine  body 
of  remarkable  stability,  and  is  readily  converted  into  the 
kydroxide,  Tl(C2H5)^OH,  which  is  also  crystalline  and 
very  soluble  in  water;  the  solution  is  strongly  alkaline, 
nevertheless  the  hydroxide  does  not  exhibit  the  slightest 
tendency  to  attract  carbon  dioxide,  although  it  zeadOy 
forms  salts  with  other  acids. 

The  relation  of  thallium  to  lead  will  be  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  above  sketch  of  the  propertiea  of  some  of 
the  more  important  compounds  of  the  two  elements;  it 
will  be  noticed  also  that  thallium  has  strong  points  of 
resemblance  with  the  metals  of  the  alkalies,  and  that  it  is 
in  some  respects  related  to  mercury.  Its  relation  to  the 
alkali  metals  is  especially  indicated  by  the  extreme  readi- 
ness with  which  it  is  oxidized,  by  the  properties  of  thallions 
hydroxide,  and  by  the  isomorphism  ol  many  thallious 
compounds  with  the  correspondmg  potassium  and  sodium 
compounds.  Thermochemical  investigation  entirely  con- 
firms these  condnsions,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing tables,  the  heat  of  neutralization  of  thallium  hydroxide 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  hydroxides  of  potassium  and 
sodium,  but  the  affinity  of  thtJlium  for  oxygen  being  only 
about  equal  to  that  of  mercury  and  copper,  and  somewhat 
lees  than  that  of  lead.  The  heat  of  neutralizatioii  of  thallic 
hydroxide  exceeds  that  of  aluminio  hydroxide. 


(T\j.O 

T1,0,H,0. 

Tl„0.fi,0 

Tl.O.p 

TL,0„8H,0., 

Tl.CL 

Tl,Br 

T1,I 


Tl.O.KO, 

T1„0,.8(J^... 

Tl.O.U.Aq.. 
Tl^.O.Aq 


Tl,,0,N,0,Aq.. 
Tl,.0,8(J,lq  .. 

Tl.Cl,Aq 

Tl.Cl„Aq 

Tl.Br,,  Aq 

Tl,I,,Aq 


T1,0.0,.8H,0... 
T1(0H),0,H,0., 

Tl(OH)Aq,0 


2n(0U)Aq,H^0.Aq 
Tl(OH)Aq,HNO,Aq.. 

Tl(OH)Aq,HClAq-... 

T10,Ha,8HBrAq 

Tl(OH)Aq,HClAq..... 
Tl(OH)Aq,HBrAq..... 

TUOH)Aq .  HIAq. 

Tl.0,2HClAq. 

Tl,0,2HBrAq 

n,0,2HIAq 

Tl,0,2Ha...« 

Tl,0,2HBr 

Tl,0,2HI 

TLO,  Aq 

TlOH.Aq 

TlNOj.Aq 

Tl^O^.Aq 

TlCl,  Aq 


42,240 
8,230 
46.470 
66,916 
86,010 
48,680 
41.296 
80,180 

60.140 
149,900 

63.760 
89,160 

66.640 
70,290 

38.480 
89,000 
66.180 
10.650 

48.770 
20.270 

28.426 

81.130 
13.690 
18,760 

80,670 
23.860 
27.610 
81.610 
44.640 
61,940 
60.140 
79.280 
91,820 
98.660 

-  8.080 

-  8.166 

-  9,970 

-  8.280 
-10,100 


FormatleBar  tiMMltifrom 


KtMOM    Bitrfe 


Itrfe  iMroxkle 


Hm  Mlti  anprodiioed  from 
the  metal,  ozjgen.  and 
dOvto  aqnMNU 
eCtte»dd& 


idd  and  tajdr- 
bxlde  an  oonvtrtad  Into 

IthaUlo  hfdroxlde  by  ozjr- 
fsn  and  water. 
(Oxidation  of  an  aqaoona 


illie  diloride  being  retained 


TiM  haloid  tkankraa  eom- 
ponnd    being   euUrel/ 


BeseUon. 

"si^^sr         ««-*-         1 

Pb,0 

60.300 
82.770 
64.450 
89.670 
66.830 
65.630 
69.810 
22.190 
26.750 
81.890 
28.600 
17,770 
16,890 
16,710 
16,460 
78,800 
68,070 
76,970 
64,410 

-  7,600 

-  6.800 
-10,040 

Fonnation  of  the  solid  COB. 
pounds. 

The  prodaets  being  tntirely 
pnfiidteted. 

)  The  chloride  and  branids  being 
J     dinolTed. 

The  nilpbate  being  praeiiitated. 
1  eolations  befaigf<»ined. 

Pb.Cl, 

Pb.Br, 

Pb.T^ 

PbO,2Ha 

PbO,2HBr 

PbO,2HI 

PbO,2HClAq.... 
PbO,2HBrAq... 

PbO.  2HIAq 

PbO,SOjAq 

PbO,KjA?q-... 
PbO,2HClAq.... 
PbO,2HBrAq... 
PhO,2C,HAAq 
Pb,0,BO.Aq.... 
Pb,0,N,6^q.. 
Pb,Cl.,iq..l. 
Pb,Br,,Aq 

PbCL.Aq 

PbBr..A, 

BOBON— 

ALinainTJic— Ihdiuil 

Hiae. 

QjrmboL 

Akvi. 

flVigr.  '  At.  vol. 

Sedrteeaatee- 

Boron   

/Hwininitim 

Indium  

B 
Al 
In 

11 

27*8 
118*4 

2-6 
2-6 
7-4 

4-2 
10-6 
168 

88*76  St  SO*  a 

The  first  pf  these  elements  has  already  been  described. 
Aluminium  is  related  not  only  to  boron  but  also  to  siliooQ. 
among  the  non-metalsy  and  to  magnesium  among  tha 
metals.  Its  oxide  ia  one  of  the  most  stable  known,  and, 
like  silicon  and  boron  oxides,  cannot  be  reduced  by  chaiooal 
alone.  The  metal  is  usually  obtained  by  heating  Uie  dodUft 
chloride  of  sodicim  and  aluminium,  2NaCl,iJlfCl0,  with, 
sodium.  Aluminium  is  a  white  malleable  metal,  nearly 
reeembling  zinc  in  colour  and  hardness ;  it  fuses  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  silver,  but  does  not  volatilise.  It  ia- 
rapidly  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  add,  but  only  slowly^ 
acted  on  by  heated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids ;  it  is  readily' 
dissolved  by  solutions  of  the  alkalies.  In  a  finely-divided. 
state  it  appears  to  decompose  water  almost  as  easfly  as  mag- 
nesium, but  when  in  mass,  even  if  heated  to  full  redneaa  in 
steam,  it  deconposee  water  but  slowly,  owing  to  the  formation 
of  a  coating  of  oxide  on  its  surface  which  protects  the  metal ; 
on  this  account  also  it  may  be  heated  intensely  in  air  witk- 
out  undergoing  more  than  a  superficial  oxidation,  but  in  the 
form  of  powder  it  bums  brightly  when  heated  to  redneaa 
in  air  or  oxygen.  Aluminium  takee  fire  when  heated  in 
chlorine  gas,  and  is  converted  into  the  chloride^  which  ia 
also  produced  on  passing  chlorine  over  an  ignited  mixture 
of  alumina  and  charcoal 

Aluminium  fonns  only  one  chloride,  the  density  ai  which, 
in  the  state  of  vapour  corresponds  wiUi  the  formula  Al^d^  ; 
it  also  forms  only  a  single  oxide,  ALOg.  Alnmininm 
chloride  is  a  colourless,  crystalline,  volatile  substance ;  it  ia 
deliquescent  and  dissolves  readily  in  water,  much  heat 
being  developed,  forming  a  strongly  acid  solntioo. 
Aluminium  hydroxide,  Al^OH)^,  separates  as  an  almost 
colourless  gelatinous  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  alkalies 
to  a  solution  of  an  alnmininm  salt ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in 
acids,  forming  salts  such  as  aluminium  sulphate^  Al^SOA. 
Aluminium  sulphate  is  extremely  soluble  in  water ;  it  la 
very  readily  converted  into  basic  salts ;  it  combines  with 
the  sulphates  of  the  alkali  metals  forming  characteristie 
double  salts — the  so-called  alumsi 

Aluminium  hydroxide  also  possesses  marked  acid 
properties,  being  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  furnishing  salta 
such  as  sodium  aluminate,  Na^Al^O^ .     On  ignition  alumi- 
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Binrn  hydroxide  is  oonTerted  into  aluminimn  oxide  or 
ifamunSi  A], O9 ;  if  it  hts  been  exposed  only  to  a  moderate 
nd  heat  the  alomina  is  a  soft,  white,  light  powder  like 
iMgnaainm  oxids^  and  is  soluble  in  acids ;  bnt  after  strong 
Ignition  it  becomes  Teiy  hard  and  insolnble,  or  difficnltly 
aobble^  in  adds.  Alumina  occurs  native  as  corundum  in 
ojBtsls  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  oxides  of  chro- 
flUBm  and  iron;  in  the  crystalline  state  it  is  the  hardest  sub- 
ttesee  known  next  to  Uie  diamond,  and  insoluble  in  all 
adds,  bnt  like  silica  it  is  dissoWed  on  fusion  with  alkalies. 
The  only  reactions  whidi,  in  the  case  of  aluminium,  haTe 
Imh  soboutted  to  thormochemicsl  inrestigation 


BMCftlOO. 

UnltiafbMt 

ilJCLriq 

ALTsHClAq 

821,870 
158,890 
289,840 
888,800 
698,880 
65,920 
82,970 

AL  •  0>»  8H.0 

AL,Oj,H. 

AUOn).,«Hf!1An, 

AIJOH)!'.  8S0,Aq'. 

The  resemblance  of  aluminium  to  boron,  silicon,  and 
magnesium  is  most  evident  when  the  oxides  and  chlorides 
ire  compared.  Thus,  their  oxides  are  all  bodies  of  great 
liability,  and,  exciting  magnesium  oxide,  possess  marked 
add  properties ;  aiid  their  chlorides  behaye  similarly  when 
added  to  water,  boron  and  silicon  chlorides  being  entirely 
decomposed,  and  aluminium  and  magnesium  chlorides  at 
lecst  partially,  the  reaction  in  each  case  being  attended  by 
the  dbvelopment  of  a  yory  considerable  amount  of  heat ; 
thos,  according  as  quantities  are  taken  which  are  as  the 
BoleGular  weights  of  the  chlorides,  or  wiiich  contain  the 
same  amount  of  chlorine,  we  haye— 


8iCL,Aq  =  81,840 
BCL,lq  =  79,200 
JLLClc,lq  =  158,690 
MgCl„Aqs    85,9^0 


|SiCl4,Aq    =81,280 

BCl,,Aq     =79,200 

i  AlsCl3,Aq  =  76,846 

14  JlgCi;,Aq  =  58,780 


It  loay  be  remarked  also  that  magnesium  and  aluminium 
both  form  yery  soluble  sulphates,  which  readily  combine 
with  other  sulphates. 

Indium  is  easily  reduced  from  its  oxide  by  hydrogen, 
and  is  precipitated  from  solutions  of  its  salts  by  cadmium 
and  anc  It  is  an  extremely  rare  metal,  and  occurs  always 
aaaocbted  with  xinc.  It  iB-  a  sof t»  ductOe,  white  metal, 
destttnte  of  crystalline  structure,  much  resembling  lead 
ia  appearance.  It  rapidly  dissolyes  in  concentrated 
liydrochlorio  add,  slowly  in  dilute  nitrio  and  sulphuric 
adda  It  melts  at  176*  C,  but  is  much  less  yolatile  than 
4^adminm,  and  may  be  melted  in  the  air  without  oxidizing; 
at  a  bright  red  heat  it  bums  with  a  yiolet  flame  form-' 
ing  a  yellow  oxide,  lUjO*. 

Indium  chloride,  mjCS^i  sublimes  without  fusion  at  an 
indpient  white  heat,  condensing  in  soft  white  laminss. 
Indium  oxide,  In^Og,  is  not  yolatile  eyen  at  a  white  heat ; 
it  is  readily  soluble  in  acids.  It  is  stated  that  by  heating 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  the  oxides  In^O^,  ^^fii*  andlnOs 
are  in  succes  on  formed  from  it,  but  their  existence  as 
definite  componi^ds  has  not  been  satisfactorily  established. 
Indium  hydroxide  separates  as  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate 
on  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  cold  solutions  of  indie  salts ; 
it  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  on  ignition  ia  conyerted  into 
the  oxide  In^O,.  Indium  sulphate  forms  with  ammonium 
sulphate  a  double  sulphate  In2(NHj2(SOj4,24HsO,  iso- 
morphous with  the  alums ;  when  heated  only  to  36*  C, 
howeyer,  this  salt  is  conyerted  into  one  containing  only 
4  mdecnles  of  water  of  ciystallization. 

On  pasnng  hydrogen  sulphide  into  solutions  of  mdium 
a  yellow  predpitate  is  obtained,  which  is  decomposed  by 


hydrochloric  acid ;  no  predpitate  is  produced  when  aluml* 
nium  salts  are  similarly  treated,  aluminium  sulphide  being 
at  once  decomposed  by  water  and  conyerted  into  the 
hydroxide. 
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The  general  resemblance  between  these  metcli  ia  yery 
great,  but  each  exhibits  properties  which  serye  to  distinguish 
it  readily  from  the  others.  They  are  also  related  to  many 
other  elements ;  thus,  chromium  and  iron  are  dosdy  allied 
to  aluminium,  and  chromium  is  also  allied  to  sulphur  and 
its  congeners ;  manganese  manifests  some  analogy  vith  the 
halogens ;  nickel  has  properties  in  common  with  copper ; 
and  iron,  cobalt^  and  nickel  are  do8dy  related  to  the  so-called 
platinum  metals. 

The  oxides  of  chromium  and  manganese  are  reduced  by. 
charcoal  only  at  a  white  heat ;  the  oxides  of  the  remaining 
metals  are  easily  reduced  on  ignition  with  hydrogen  or 
carbon. 

The  properties  of  diromium  appear  to  differ  considerably 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared.  Thus,  by 
heating  its  chloride  with  potasdum  it  is  obtained  as  a  dark 
grey  powder,  which  oxidises  readily,  taking  fire  in  the  air 
at  a  heat  below  redness,  and  dissoMng  in  dilute  sulphuric 
and  hydrochloric  acids.  By  heating  its  chloride  with 
sodium,  howeyer,  it  is  obtained  in  hard,  shining  crystals, 
insoluble  in  all  acids.  The  metal  prepared  by  reducing  the 
oxide  with  charcoal  is  shining,  has  a  sted-grey  colour,  and 
is  hard  enough  to  scratch  glan. 

Manganese  b  a  softy  brittle,  greyish-white  metal,  which 
oxidizes  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  decomposes  water 
dowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  diasolyes  easily  in 
acids ;  it  ia  feebly  magnetic. 

The  properties  of  iron  are  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion. It  dissolyes  readily  in  acids,  and  decomposes  water 
rapidly  at  a  red  heat,  it  does  not  alter  in  dry  air,  but  rapidly 
oxidises  in  moist  air;  especially  in  presence  of  carbonic  acid. 

Cobalt  has  a  steel-grey  colour ;  nickd  ia  silyer-white. 
Both  are  hiurd,  ductile,  malleable  metah^  of  great  tenacity, 
somewhat  more  fusible  than  iron;  they  decompose  water  at 
a  red  heat,  and  like  iron  dissolye  without  difficulty  in  acids. 
They  are  not  altered  by  the  combined  action  of  air  and 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  If  preyioudy  heated 
burn  in  oxygen  like  iron.  Nickel  appecos  to  be  less  oxidiz- 
able  than  cobalt     They  are  both  magnetic  metals. 

Each  of  these  metals  forms  seyeral  oxides ;  and  hydrox- 
ides and  chlorides,  or  fluorides,  corresponding  to  most  of 
their  oxides  are  known,  as  will  be  eyident  from  th^  following 
list:— 


Mii|0, 

Co.O, 
Ni,0, 


Cr,(OH). 

Co^OH)4 
Ni,(0H)4 


Cr,0. 
Co»04 


Oxtdei. 
CtjO, 

Co,0, 
Ki.0, 


MnO, 


CiC» 


Epdroxidei. 

Cr^O: 
mL(0] 

Co,(OHi, 
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Their  chlorides,  and^  in  fact,  their  halogeii  oomponnds 
generally,  are  all  easily  soluble  in  water,  wiUi  the  exception 
of  sablimed  chromic  diloride,  Cr|Cle»  which  is  insolnble  in 
oold,  and  is  only  sbwly  diraolved  by  boiling  water;  but 
if  the  cold  solution  contains  a  minnte  quantity  of  chnnnous 
chloride,  CrgCl4,  the  chromic  chloride  diasolyes  immediately 
with  deyelopment  of  heat,  forming  a  green  solution  identic^ 
with  that  produced  by  dissolving  chromic  hydroxide  in 
hydrochloric  acid;  this  effect  Lb,  peihaps,  due  to  the  fonnation 
in  the  first  instance  of  an  intermediate  chloride,  or 
combination  of  the  two  chlorides,  which  is  decomposable 
by  water.  The  dilorides  which  correspond  in  compoei- 
ftion  to  ferrous  chloride,  Fe,Cl4,  are  all  p^ectly  stable,  and 
Tolatilize  without  decomposition;  chromic  and  ferric 
chlorides  are  also  highly  stable  bodies,  but  the  remaining 
chlorides  are  exceedingly  unstable.  Chromium  hexafluoride, 
OrF^,  is  a  very  \olatile  blood-red  liquid  which  is  decom- 
posed by  water. 

Their  oxides,  with  the  exception  of  chromium  trioxide 
or  chromic  anhydride,  CrOg,  and  hydroxides  are  all 
insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolve  in  acids.  Chromic 
oxide,  Cr^Og,  is  green,  and  chromium  trioxide  has  a 
magnificent  scarlet  colour.  Ferric  oxide,  Fe^O.,  has  a 
reddish-brown  colour ;  the  oxides  of  manganese  are  brownish 
black ;  and  the  oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  all  intensely 
black  like  cupric  oxide.  Chromic  and  ferric  oxides  form 
crystals  isomorphous  with  those  of  aluminic  oxide,  Alfi^, 

The  affinity  of  chromium  to  oxygen  is  so  great  that 
chromous  oxide,  Cr^O),  is  apparently  incapable  of  existing, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  ferrous  oxide,  FcjOj,  on  account 
of  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  oxidised  to  ferric  oxide, 
FcjOg.  Ferric  oxide,  like  chromic  oxide,  Cr^Og,  is  a  body 
of  great  stability,  but  unlike  the  latter  it  is  converted  into 
a  lower  oxide,  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  Fe^O^,  on  ignition. 
The  most  stable  oxide  of  manganese  is  the  corresponding 
oxide,  Mn304 ;  but  manganous  oxide,  Mn^O^,  is  less  readily 
oxidiied  tluui  ferrous  oxide,  and  manganic  oxide  is  less 
stable  than  ferric  oxide ;  manganese  is  the  only  metal  of  the 
iron  group  which  forms  a  dioxide,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
tenned,  a  peroxide.  Cobaltous  oxide,  CaJO^,  absorbs 
^oxygen  when  heated  to  dull  redness  in  air,  and  is  converted 
'into  the  oxide  C03O. ,  but  when  more  strongly  heated  this 
oxide  is  reconverted  into  cobaltous  oxide,  which  is  also 
obtained  on  igniting  cobaltic  oxide,  Co^O*.  Nickdous 
oxide,  KijOjf  exhibits  no  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen,*  and 
the  hiigher  oidde  is  very  readily  decomposed  by  heat  From 
this  it  will  be  evident  thaJTthe  affinity  to  oxygen  diminidiea 
rapidly  from  chrominm  to  nickel 

Similar  differences  are  noticeable  between  their  hydroxides, 
rhns,  the  tendency  of  chromous  hydroxide,  Cr^0H)4,  to 
become  converted  into  chromic  hydroxide,  Cr^OH)^,  is  so 
great  that  it  decomposes  water  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures with  evolution  of  hydrogen:  Cr,(0H)4 -t- 2OH2  — 
Or,(OH)0  +  H,.  Ferrous  hydroxide  does  not  decompose 
water  in  this  manner,  but  in  presence  of  both  air  and  water 
it  is  quickly  converted  into  ferric  hydroxide :  2Fe3(OH)^-t- 
40Ha-l-08-2Fej(OH)6  +  20H2;  manganous  hydroxide 
behaves  similarly,  but  oxidizes  much  less  rapidly ;  cobaltous 
hydroxide  manifests  but  little  tendency  to  form  the  higher 
hydroxide,  and  nickelous  hydroxide  is  unaffected,  when 
placed  in  contact  with  air  and  water.  The  two  last  named 
hydroxides,  however,  may  be  converted  into  the  higher 
hydroxides  by  treatment  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
hypochlorite. 


Their  hydroxides  are  without  difficulty  converted  into  tfa» 
corresponding  oxides,  giving  off  water  when  very  gentljT 
heated ;  the  behaviour  of  chromous  hydroxide  is  pecoliar, 
as,  when  ignited,  it  is  converted  into  chromic  oxide  with 
evolutbn  of  hydrogen:  Gr|(OH)4-Cr,0,-|-OH,+  H2. 
Many  hydroxides  are  known  mtermediate  in  compositioii 
between  the  oxidiae  and  the  highest  hydroxides, — sochy 
for  example,  as  are  repreaented  by  the  formulas  Fe20(OH)4^ 
and  Fe,02(OH)2,  which  obviously  are  intermediate  in 
composition  between  fenio  oxide^  Fe^O^,  and  ferrio  hydrox- 
ide, Fe^OH).. 

With  the  exception  of  chromium  trioxide,  the  oxides  and 
hydroxides  of  the  metals  now  under  consideration  all 
exhibit  marked  basic  properties ;  but  chromic  hydroxi<fe» 
like  aluminie  hydroxide,  also  has  feeble  acid  yroperHBB, 
dissolving  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies ;  and  cob^tona  and 
nickelous  hydroxides,  like  cupric  hydroxide,  readily  disaolTe 
in  ammonia,  the  solution  of  the  former  bein^browniah-red^ 
and  that  of  the  latter  blue.  The  oxides  and  hydrozides 
which  correspond  in  composition  with  ferrous  oxido  and 
hydroxide  furhish  stable  salts  such  as  ferrous  aolphate, 
Fe,(804)2.  The  chromous  salts,  however,  are  but  little 
known;  they  form  either  red  or  blue  solutions,  which  absorb 
oxygen  with  avidity,  and  dissolve  nitric  oxide  gas,  foraiins 
dark  brown  solutions.  The  ferrous  salts  form  pole  green 
solutions,  which  slowly  absorb  oxygen,  and  readily  dissolve 
nitric  oxide  (p.  513).  The  manganous  salts  are  of  a  pale 
pink  colour,  and  their  solutions  are  scarcely  altered  in  con-^ 
tact  with  oxygen.  Solutions  of  cobaltous  salts  have  aroee- 
red  colour,  unless  they  are  very  concentrated  or  mixed  "witlk 
a  strong  acid,  in  which  case  they  are  blue.  Nickelous  salts 
are  green.  The  solutions  of  cobaltous  and  nickelous  salts 
are  permanent  in  air. 

A  second  series  of  chromium  and  iron  salts  correspond- 
ing to  the  oxides  Otfim  and  FeJD,  are  readily  obtained,  as 
they  are  of  great  staoiuty.  Solutions  of  chromic  salts  are 
green  or  violet ;  solutions  of  ferric  salts  are  yellow.  CSuomie 
salts  such  as  chromic  sulphate,  Cr2(S04)„  for  example,  axe 
reduced  to  chromous  salts  by  tlie  action  of  the  nascent 
hydrogen  produced  when  zinc  is  immersed  in  their  solution^ 
but  they  cannot  be  thus  reduced  by  the  aid  of  iron ;  f  errie 
salts,  however,  are  readily  reduced  to  ferrous  salts  even  hj 
feeble  reducing  agents  such  as  hydrogen  sulphida  Man- 
ganic and  cobaltic  salts  corresponding  to  the  chromic  nnd 
ferric  salts  may  be  obtained,  but  they  are  extremely  un- 
stable, and  nickelic  salts  appear  to  be  incapable  of  ATi^Hw^g^^ 
so  that,  on  treatiuff  the  higher  oxides  and  hydroxides  of 
manganese,  &c.,  with  adds,  salts  derived  from  manganous 
oxide  and  its  congeners  are  usually  obtained.  Thus,  nickdla 
oxide,  NijO,,  is  converted  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add 
into  nickelous  sulphate,  with  evolution  of  oxygen ;  similarly, 
jrhen  manganic  oxide,  Mn^O^,  manganic  peroxide,  MnO,» 
or  cobaltic  oxide,  Co^Og,  is  carefully  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  solutions  are  obtained  which  apparently  contain 
the  corresponding  chlorides,  Mn^Cl«,  MnCn4,  and  Co^d^. 
but  these  rapidly  decompose  with  evolution  of  chlorine^ 
leaving  manganous  chloride,  Mn2Cl4,  or  cobaltous  chloride 
C02CI4.  The  oxides  which  correspond  in  composition  to 
ferroso-ferric  oxide,  Fes04,  behave  with  acids  as  if  mixtures 
of  the  two  oxides.  Salts  corresponding  to  chromiuro  tri- 
oxide are  not  obtainable,  for  on  treatment  with  sulphuric 
acid  it  is  converted  into  chromic  sulphate,  with  evolution 
of  oxygen ;  and  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  add  it  is  con- 
verted into  chromic  chloride,  with  evolutbn  of  chlorinei. 
Like  all  feebly  positive  metals,  the  metals  of  the  iron  group 
form  numerous  basic  salts,  iron  and  chromium  being  espe- 
cially characterized  by  the  formation  of  basic  chromic  and 
ferric  salts;  a  remarkable  series  of  ferric  and  ohromie 
«  mixed  salts,*  such,  for  example,  as  ferric  tetracetodini- 
tnEkte,  Fe,(KOg)2(C2Hg02)4,  and  chromic  pentacetODitrate» 
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Cr2(S0^{Cfifif\,  ha,ve  been  obtained  bj  dissol^g  the 
hydroxides  in  mixtares  t)f  two  acids  in  rarioaa  proportions, 
lake  alominic  sulphate,  chromic,  ferric,  and  manganic 
nlphates  form  donble  salts  wi^  the  sulphates  of  the  eJkali 
Bi^ala,  which  correspond  both  in  composition  and  crystalline 
form  with  the  alnma.  The  chrome  alums  are  almost  as  stable 
as  the  true  alnma,  but  the  iron  alums  are  much  less  stable, 
and  the  manganese  alums  are  so  unstable  that  water  decom- 
poses them  into  their  component  salts.  Ferrous,  manganoua, 
eohaltous,  and  nickelous  sulphates  form  double  sulphates 
with  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali  metalis,  corresponding  in 
composition  and  isomorphous  with  donble  sulphates  such 
M  KjLn{SO^\,  6Rfi  and  Kj[>i(80X,  ^Efi. 

Ths  relation  of  chromium  to  sulphur  and  the  allied 
ebments  is  indicated  by  the  existence  of  the  trioxide  CrOg; 
this  oxide,  however,  is  not  merely  analogous  in- composition 
to  sulphnrio  anhydride,  but  also  resembles  it  in  properties. 
THoAf  it  dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming  a  strongly  acid, 
yeDoiL  solution  of  chromic  acid,  H2Cr04  ;  and  the  salts  of 
this  add  are  not  only  analogous  in  composition  to  the  oor- 
nsponding  sulphates,  but  are  also  isomorphous  with  them, 
•ad  an  similar  to  them  in  many  respects^  the  chromatee  of 
metals  which  form  insoluble  or  difficultly  soluble  sulphates 
heing  as  a  nde  also  insoluble  or  difficultly  soluble.  But 
ahfaoo^  tiie  chromates  are  stabfe  salts,  chromTc  acid  is  not 
known  except  in  solution,  chromic  anhydride,  CrOg,  being 
obtained  when  the  solution  is  evaporated ;  moreover,  chromic 
add  very  readily  parts  with  oxygen,  and  on  this  account  is 
ft  most  vahiable  oxidising  agent  Acid  salts  of  chromic 
add  eorreeponding  to  the  add  sulphates  i^parently  cannot 
exist,  for  when  a  solution  of  a  chromate  is  rendered  add 
the  eolonr  changes  from  pale  yeDow  to  orange-yellow,  the 
diromate  being -converted  into  an  anhydrochromate  or  di- 
ehiomate^  which  is  formed  from  two  molecules  of  the  add 
diromate  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  elements  of  a  molecule 
otwater ;  iinM — 
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The  anhydrodiromates  are  mostly  orange-red,  the  cor- 
responding chromates  being  yellow  ;  they  are  very  stable, 
and  unlike  the  anhydrosulphatee  (p.  507),  to  which  they 
eorrespond  in  composition,  dissolva  in  water  unchanged. 

The  relation  of  chromium  to  sulphur  is  also  indicated  by 
tile  existence  of  an  oxychloride,  CrOgCl^,  corresponding  to 
solphuric  diloride  (p.  506),  SOgCL ;  it  is  a  blood-red 
coloured  liquid,  which  is  violently  decomposed  by  water, 
and  boils  at  118*  C.  The  determination  of  the  vapour 
density  of  this  compound  shows  that  it  is  correctly  repre- 
Mated  by  the  formiiaa  CrOgCl)** 

On  fuaing  an  oxide  of  manganese  with  potassium  nitrate; 
a  deep  green-coloured  maas  is  formed,  from  which  potassium 
fflanganate,  K«Mn04,  may  be  aeparated  in  crystals 
isomorphous  with  potassium  sulphate.  A  concentrated 
foktion  of  this  salt  is  decomposed  merely  by  dilution,  and 
the  solution  cannot  be  boiled ;  on  adding  an  add  the 
colour  changes  from  green  to  purple-red,  the  manganate 
being  converted  into  permanganate : — 

iEiJinO^  +  ^a  +  20Hg  -  SK^MujOg  +  4K0H 

PoMMlvm  PoUMlnm 

■MBSfluMu  p6niuuminf  I 

The  permanganates  are  much  more  stable  than  the  man- 
gaaates,  and  their  solutions  may  be  boiled  without  their 
deeompoaing  ;  but  they  readily  part  with  oxygen,  and  are 
fharefore  most  powerful  oxidizing  agents 

Ab  the  manganates  and  sulphates  are  isomorphous  it  Is 
probable  that  Uio  two  classes  of  compounds  are  analogous  in 
eooititotioo;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  permangan- 


ates are  formed  from  the  manganates  it  U  probable  that  the 
former  contain  at  least  two  atoms  of  manganese  in  the  mole* 
cule,  and  that  potassium  permanganate,  for  example,  ii  re- 

presented  by  the  formula  -^  O-TOK^*  potassium 

permanganate  is  isomorphous  with  potasdum  perchlorate 
and  periodatd  ;  it  therefore  appears  probable  that^  as 
already  pointed  out  (p.  497),  the  formula  KsCLO.  for  the 
former  salt  is  preferable  to  the  simpler  formula  KCIO4,  by 
which  it  is  usuaUy  represent«u.  The  isomorphism  of 
potasdum  permanganate  with  potassium  perchlorate  and 
periodate  is,  however,  chiefly  of  interest  as  an  indication 
that  manganese  is  rebted  to  the  halogena. 

Iron  is  also  capable  of  vidding  a  compound  analogooa 
to  potasdum  manganate,  but  much  leas  stable,  termed 
potasdum  ferrate,  E^FeO^;  it  is  produced  by  fusing  an 
oxide  of  iron  with  nitre.  The  solution  has*  a  cherry-red 
colour,  and  on  the  addition  of  adds  is  at  once  decomposed 
with  evolution  of  oxygen.  The  most  characteristio  com- 
pounds of  iron,  however,  are  the  so-called  ferrocyanides  and 
ferricyanides.  Potasdum  ferrocyanide,  K^eJCS)^^,  ia 
produced  on  adding  potasdum  cyanide  to  a  solution  ik  a 
ferrous  salt  in  sufficient  amount  to  rediasolve  the  predpi- 
tate  which  at  first  forms ;  it  crystallises  from  the  concen- 
trated solution  in  beautiful  yellow  plates.  The  tendency 
to  form  this  salt  is  so  great  that  metallic  iron  is  rapidly 
dissolved  when  heated  wiUi  an  aqueous  solution  of  potas- 
dum cyanide :  — 

12KCN  -I-  2Fe  -l-  4H,0  -  KgFe,(CN)„ + 4KH0  -I-  2H, . 

Not  only  ia  the  presence  of  iron  in  this  compound  not 
discoverable  by  the  ordinary  tests,  but  on  treatment  with 
hydrochloric  add  it  furnishes  hydroferrocyanic  add, 
HgFeg(CK),g,  and  is  not,  like  most  double  cyanides,  decom- 
posed with  ^volution  of  hydrocyanic  add.-  Potasdum 
fefricjranide^  K^Feg(CN)ig,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  uie  ferrocyanide :  KgFeg(CN)ig  -I-  C^  — 
K0Feg(CK)ig-|-2ECl ;  it  crystallises  in  red  prisms,  and 
like  the  ferrocyanide  is  an  extremdy  atable  compound. 
Other  ferro-  and  ferri-cyanidea  may  be  prepared  from  the 
potaadum  compounds  by  double  decompodtion. 

Cobdticyanides,  such  as  KgCoj[CN)^»  isomorphous  with 
the  ferricyanides,  are  readily  obtained,  and  are  equally 
stable )  but  the  oobaltocyanides  are  Very  unstable.  Chromi- 
cyanides  and  mangano-  and  mangani-cyanides,  isomorphous 
with  the  corresponding  iron  compounds  are  also  known, 
but  they  are  much  1ms  stable  ttian  the  latter.  Nickd 
does  not  furnish  compounds  of  this  kind,  but  like  copper 
forms  double  cyanides,  such  as  Ni(CN)^  2ErON,  which  are 
readily  decomposed  by  adds  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic 
add. 

Nickd,  although  of  the  same  atomic  weight  as  cobalt, 
it  will  be  manifest,  is  poraessed  of  very  different  propertiea, 
being  in  many  respects  much  more  nearly  related  to  copper 
than  to  cobalt,  iron,  ^ ;  it  is  noteworthy  that  nickd  and 
copper  are  the  only  metals  whose  compounds  form  blue 
solutions  with  ammonia.  The  relation  of  chromium,  iron, 
manganese,  and  cobalt  to  one  another,  and  of  the  first  two 
especially  to  aluminium,  will  be  suffidently  evident  ^th- 
out  further  remark;  the  rdation  of  iron,  cobalt,  and 
nickd  to  the  platinum  metals  wUl  be  referred  to  later  on. 

Manganese  and  iron  are  the  only  elements  of  this  group 
which  have  been  submitted  to  theroiochemical  investigftp 
tion.  Many  of  the  results  are  of  considerable  interest; 
thus,  it  will  be  noticed,  on  reference  to  the  following 
tables,  that  much  more  heat  is  developed  in  the  formation 
of  raaiigat¥iii«  chloride,  MnCl,  or  Mn^Cl^,  than  in  that  of 
the  cr/iresponding  chloride  of  iron  ;  this  is  of  interest  in 
connection  with  and  may  perhaps  serve  to  explain,  the 
great  instabililv  of  the  higher  chlorides  of  1 
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[iRox  ocour. 


leMtloo. 

Units  or 
heat  do- 
▼doped. 

Ronurkt. 

Mn,CL 

111,990 

94,770 

116,280 

889.650 

16,010 

1,770 

40 

-20,790 

26,480 

22,950 

121,250 

128,000 

14,760 
-28,260 

]  Fonnatlon  of  the  anhjd- 
roos  chloride,manffanoai 

.  hjdrozlde,  manganic 
hydroxide  MnCKOH),, 
and  potaadnm  pemuii- 

(  DlMofiitkm  of  the  MKa  In 
f     water. 

Neutralization    of    man- 

Formatlan     In     aqneona 

eolation. 
Foraiatlon  of  adhitloa  of 

canona   and   SMoeanlo 
[    hydrozldew 

Mii,0,H,0 

MD,0,,li0  ..._ 

Mn,,O..K, 

MnCl,,Aq 

MnSa  +  4H,0,Aq 

MnS0.  +  5H.0,Aq 

Mn,0JK,.Aq 

Mn(OH),,80,Aq    

MW0H)!,2HCiAq 

Mn.O.Wq    .:. 

Mn,  a.,  Aq :.....::::;:.:.:;; 

2Mii(OH),,0.,2KOHAq... 
2MnO(OH)t,0,,2KOHAq 

Unite  of 
beatde- 
▼eloped. 


Pe.CL *, 

Fn^Cli-^ 

2F.0],,CI,  ... 

Pf,.0,,flH,0. 
2rdOH),,0„.. 


F<:«-U,Aq 

F«,cf,,  An 

rtS0,  +  7H,0,  Aq  

Fci01l},,SUaAq.,.,.  .. 
FnnH),,2HCJAq  ,..  . 
Fe,(0!I)a.aSO,An   

Fe(OH|o«H<^"AM 

Ffr,((HUi,3NAAq  .. 
Fc",(0Hj5,6CX0,Aq 

Fn,CL,  Aq.,. 

F^.dj,  An....* 

2FeCl,A3»Cl, 

Fe,0,flO,Ac| 

Ft . ,  Oj ,  BSOjAq 


■    82,060 

'  192,060 

!    27,960 

I    68,280 

'  191,180 

64,670 

17,900 

68,860 

-4,510 

24.920 

21,890 

88,750 

88,450 

88,600 

23,970 

99,950 

265,420 

65,020 

98,200 

224,880 


Fonnation  of  the 
anhydioiu  com- 
poundsr 


Disaolntlon    of    the 
salts  in  water. 


Kentralization  of 
ferrons  and  ferric 
hydroxide. 

j  Formation  of  the 
I  chlorides  and  sol- 
[  phates  in  aqueous 
j      solution. 


•  The  only  two  compounds  of  the  metals  of  the  iron  group 
of  which  the  vapour  density  has  been  determined  are  ferric 
chloride  and  chromium  oxychloride;  the  density  of  the 
former  corresponds  to  the  formula  FejCl^,  and  that  of  the 
latter  to  the  formula  CrOgClj.  Hence  the  composition  of 
ferric  chloride  is  similar  to  tnat  of  aluminio  chloride,  the 
density  of  which  corresponds  to  the  formula  ALCl^,  and 
it  is  therefore  probable  that  chromic  chloride,  which  is  in 
all  respects  analogous  to  aluminic  and  ferric  chlorides,  is 
similarly  constituted,  and  that  its  formula  is  Cr^Cl^. 

The  majority  of  the  formulae  employed  to  represent 
chemical  compounds  which  cannot  be  converted  into  gas 
are  merely  the  simplest  expressions  of  their  composition  in 
terms  of  the  atomic  weights  of  their  constituent  elements. 
Thus  it  is  usual  to  express  the  composition  of  the  lower 
chlorides  of  chromium,  iron,  inanganese.  ^c,  by  the  simple 
formulae  CrCL,  MnCl^,  FeCl^,  and  the  correspond- 
ing oxides  by  the  similar  formulaa  CrO,  MnO,  FeO ;  there 
are  ressons,  however,  which  lead  us  to  suppose  that  in 
many  cases  the  less  simple  formulae,  such  as  Crjd^,  Ct2^2> 
are  to  be  preferred,  and  that  the  lower  chlorides  and  oxides 
of  iron,  ^c,  like  the  higher  chlorides  and  oxides,  contain  at 
least  two  atoms  of  the  metal  in  the  molecule.  For  example, 
the  lower  chlorides  of  chromium  and  iron  are  readily  con- 
'varted  into  the  higher  chlorides  by  the  action  of  chlorine ; 
iQOW  if  the  formula  of  ferrous  chloride  is  FeCL,  that  of 
ferric  chloride  being  FegClg,  the  conversion  of  the  former 
into  the  latter  by  the  action  of  chlorine  involves  the 
«ztren«lx  improbable  assumption  that  a  molecule  of  the 
ferrie  compound  is  formed  from  two  molecules  of  the 
ferrons  compound : — 

2FeCl,-haa-Fe,Cl,. 


Chlorine  is  not  known  ever  to*  produce  an  effect  of  this 
kind,  that  is  to  say,  directly  to  cause  the  formation  of  a 
more  complex  from  a  less  complex  molecule;  but  ita 
action  is  frequently  to  produce  an  effect  the  very  reverse 
of  this,  many  instances  of  simplification  of  the  molecule  bj 
the  action  of  chlorine  being  known.  By  adopting  the  for- 
mula Fe^CI^  for  ferrous  chloride  a  natural  interpretation  of 
its  conversion  into  ferric  chloride  is  at  once  possiblis  how- 
ever : — 

FeCL  FeCl, 

«       +  CI,  -    I 
FeCL  FeCI, 

Fentnu  chloride.  Fonle  chloride. 

Corresponding  formulae  may  be  assigned  to  the  lower 
chlorides  of  chromium,  manganese,  cobalt,  and  ni<^e]9  on 
account  of  their  resemblance  to  ferrons  chloride;  and  from 
the  general  resemblance  which  the  nickel  compounds  bear 
to  the  cupric  compounds  it  appears  probable  that,  if  nickel 
chloride  has  the  formula  Ni,C]4,  cupric  chloride  has  the 
formuk  CU3CI4. 

The  argument  may  be  extended  much  further,  and  from 
the  more  or  less  perfect  resemblance  of  silver  chloride  to 
cuprous  chloride,  mercurous  chloride,  and  other  chlorides 
which  certainly  contain  at  least  two  atoms  of  chlorine  in 
their  molecules,  we  may  infer  that  the  formula  Ag^Cl,  is 
probably  a  more  correct  expression  than  that  commonly 
employed.  The  existence  of  a  subchloride  and  a  suboxide 
of  silver  indicates  that  silver  is  not  uniformly  a  monad 
element,  and  if  we  regard  copper^  silver,  and  gold  as  triad 
elements  (although  tiie  last  mentioned  is  undoubtedly 
capable  of  assuming  pentad  functions)  we  may  represent 
their  lower  chlorides  by  similar  formulae,  and  thus,  in  a 
measure,  account  for  the  similarity  in  their'propertiee  ^— 
Cua  AgG  AuCl 

II  II  •  II 

Cua  AgCi  Aua 

Cufmn  chlorfdo.  Argentic  chloride.  Anrans  chloride. 

But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  certain  of  the  silver 
compounds  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  sodium 
and  potassium  compounds,  and  as  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  argentic  compounds  generally  are  not  of 
similar  constitution  to  argentic  chloride,  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  two  atoms  of  silver  in  the  molecule  of 
argentic  chloride  would  appear  to  necessitate  the  assump- 
tion that  the  compounds  of  the  alkali  metals  also  contain 
at  least  two  atoms  of  the  metal  in  their  molecules ; — ^that 
the  formula  of  sodiam  nitrate,  for  example,  is  NsJ^O^^, 
and  not  NaNOg.  The  existence  of  a  compound  o!  sodium 
ethyl  with  zinc  ethyl,  NaZn(C^5)j,  from  which  the  former 
cannot  even  be  separated,  appears  to  show  that  sodium  does 
not  invariably  function  as  a  monad. 

Speculations  of  this  kind  are  extremely  hazardous,  but, 
as  no  method  is  known  enabling  ns  to  ascertain  the 
molecular  composition  of  compounds  which  cannot  be 
volatilized,  they  possess  a  certain  interest  and,  moreover, 
point  to  the  necessity  of  investigation  in  this  direction. 

RuTHKNixTM— Rhodium — Palladium — Osmium — 
Iridium—Platikum. 


Name. 

Symbol. 

Atvt. 

8i>.«r. 

AkToL 

Kuthenium 

Ru 

103 -6 

11-4 

91 

Rhodium 

Rh 

1041 

121 

8-6 

Palladium 

Pd 

108-2 

120 

8-8 

Osmium 

Os 

198-6 

22-4 

8-8 

Iridium 

Ir 

196-7 

22-4 

87 

Platinum 

Pt 

1967 

21:6 

9-7 

These   metals  always   occur  in  the  native^  state,  and 
are  usually  associated  together.     The   relation  botweeu 
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TcUi^nittm,  iltodiom,  and  palladium,  and  between  osmium, 
IridiuiUf  and  platinum,  is  similar  to  tliat  which  obtains 
Iwtween  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickol;  they  .are  indeed  very 
closely  related  to  these  last  elements, — ^the  resemblance  in 
properties  being  greatest  between  iron,  ruthenium,  and 
osmium ;  between  cobalt,  rhodium,  and  iridium ;  and 
between  nickel,  palladium,  and  platinum.  Palladium  and 
platinom  also  manifest  much  analogy  to  silver  and  gold, 
and  mthenium  and  osmium  exhibit  properties  which  con- 
fioct  them  with  the  elements  molybdenum  and  tungsten. 

They  are  white,  or  nearly  white,  hard  metals,  of  high 
specific  gravity,  osmium  being  the  heaviest  of  the  elements ; 
they  may  be  melted,  but  only  at  a  very  high  temperature 
vith  the  aid  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  with  the 
siceptioQ  of  osmium,  whidi  does  not  melt,  but  volatilizes, 
pellsdinm  being  more  fusible,  and  rhodium,  ruthenium, 
sod  iridium  much  less  fusible,  than  platinum.  Palladium 
is  soluble  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  platinum  in 
nitrous  acid,  as  well  as  in  aqua-regia ;  the  remaining  metals 
are  difficultly  soluble  or  are  insoluble  in  aqua-regia.  They 
are  all  attacked  on  fusion  with  alkalies  and  potassic 
nitrate.  Host  of  them  possess  in  a  high  degree  the 
property  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made-  of  con- 
densing gases  on  their  surfaces,  especially  when  in  a  finely 
divided  state;  thus,  finely  divided  platinum  at  ordinary 
temperatures  absorbs  about  240  times  its  volume  of  hydro- 
gen,  and  finely  divided  palladium  at  200*  C.  absorbs  nearly 
700  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen.  When  heated  in  an 
atmosphere  of  the  gas  platinum  and  palladium  also  ocdnde 
hydrDgen  when  in  a  compact  state.  The  latter  metal,  aocord- 
bg  to  Troost  and  Hautef  euille,  forms  a  definite  compound 
with  hydrogen  of  the  composition  Pd^H,  which  is  further 
eapaUe  of  absorbing  hydrogen  in  considemble  quantity ; 
tlie  density  of  the  pure  compound  is  11*06,  that  of  the 
ttdted  metal  from  which  it  was  prepared  being  12,  and, 
therefore,  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  elements  unite  without 
eondensation,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  hydrogen  has  the 
same  density  as  it  would  have  if  solidified  in  the  free  state, 
the  density  of  solidified  hydrogen  is  '62,  or  eb'^htly  higher 
than  that  of  lithium.  Iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  also  possess 
tlie  property  of  occluding  hydrogen,  although  only  m  a 
ilight  degree. 

The  following  chlorides  and  oxides  of  the  platinnm 
uetab  are  known : — 


CUorida. 
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Bntheninm  abaoibs  oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  ana  is  con- 
averted  into  the  oxide,  Bu^O,,  which  is  its  most  stable 
oxide,  whereas  the  dioxide  is  the  most  stable  oxide  of 
OBodnnL  Rutheniom  tetroxide,  BUO4 ,  is  a  golden-yeUow 
oyBtaUine  snbstanoe,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  which 
nieltB.at  58*  C,  and  boils  a  litUe  above  100*  Q  ;  hydro- 
dik»ric  add  converts  it  into  the  chloride  Rn^Cl^ ,  with 
^▼ohition  of  chk»ine.  The  solution  of  this  chloride  is 
deoompoeed  by  boiling,  the  hydroxide  Ru2(0H).being  pre- 
eipitated ;  like  ferric  chloride,  it  is  reduced  to  uie  chloride- 
Bo^Ci^  by  hydrogen  snlphidek  the  colour  *^lii>ngitig  from 
erange-yellow  to  Une. 


Osmiur,  in  the  compact  state,  is  slowly  converted  into 
the  tetroxide,  OSO4 ,  when  roasted  in  air,  but  the  pnlveru- 
lent  metal  obtained  by  reducing  this  oxide  by  hydrogen 
oxidizes  spontaneously  in  the  air.  Osmium  tetroxide  is  a 
white,  crystalline,  extremely  volatile  substance ;  it  melts 
considerably  below  100*  C,  and  boils  at  %  temperature  a 
little  above  its  melting  point.  The  vapour  density  deter- 
mination shows  that  it  is  correctly  represented  by  the 
formula  OsO^.  Its  vapour  has  an  m tolerably  pungent 
odour,  and  is  excessively  poisonous.  It  is  dissolved  by 
water,  and  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  but  does  not 
evolve  chlorine  on  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  most 
metals,  even  silver  and  meroury,  excepting  gold  and  the 
platinum  metals,  partially  reduce  its  solution  and  cause  the 
separation  of  osmium ;  it  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  being 
converted  into  the  hydroxide  C)s(0H)4 ,  with  evolution  of 
nitrogen:  SOsO^ -I- 4NH3 - 3Os(0H)4  +  2N, .  A  lower 
hydroxide  of  osmium,  Os2(OH)4,  is  known,  which  like 
ferrous  hydroxide  repidly  oxidizes  on  exposure  to  the  air.   ^ 

The  tetroxides  of  ruthenium  and  osmium  are  apparently 
perfectly  neutral  bodies,  possessing  neither  basic  nor  acid 
properties ;  the  remaining  oxides  exhibit  only  feeble  basic 
properties,  and  furnish  unstable  salts,  of  which  very  little  is 
known.  The  oxides  of  ruthenium  are  readOy  reduced 
when  heated  in  hydrogen ;  osmium  tetroxide  is  reduced  at 
a  red  heat,  but  the  lower  oxides  of  osmium  are  reduced  by 
hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperetures. 

Buthenium  and  osmium  furnish  mthenio-and  osmlo- 
cyanides,  such  as  KgRu^tCN)},  and  JSifii^{CN)j2t  ^o- 
morphous  with  the  corresponding  ferrocyanides,  from  which 
the  acids  HgRu2(CN)uand  HgOs,(CN)i,  may  be  prepared ; 
the  compounds  analogous  to  tne  ferricyanides  are  not 
known.  On  heating  the  metals  with  potassium  nitrete, 
compounds  analogous  in  composition  to  potassium  ferrate, 
but  more  stable,  are  formed;  potassium  ruUieniate,  E2Bu04» 
is  apparently  much  less  stable  than  potassium  osmate, 
KgOsO^,  which  may  be  obtained  in  large  rose-coloured 
crystals ;  their  solutions  are  at  once  decomppsed  by  acids, 
the  former  yielding  the  hydroxide  Bn,(OH)g  with  evolution 
of.  oxygen,  and  the  latter  the  hydroxide  Os(OH)4  and 
osmium  tetroxide. 

The  chlorides  of  mthenium  and  osmium  form  numerona 
double  salts,  bat  the  most  important  are  the  ruthenio-  and  • 
osmio-chloride^  such  as  K^BnOl^  and  E^OsCl^,  whicl^  are 
isomorphoQB  with  the  corresponding  platinochlorides. 
•  Iridium  and  rhodium  are  insoluble  in  aqua-regia,  and 
even  when  in  a  finely  divided  state  are  only  slowly  oxidized 
at  a  red  heat ;  the  most  stable  oxide  of  iridium  i&  the 
dioxide,  and  tiie  tendency  of  iridium  is  always  to  form 
componnds  which  correspond  to  this  oxide  in  composition, 
but 'compounds  corresponding  to  the  oxide  Bh^O.  are  more 
often  produced  from  rhodium,  this  beiog  apparently  its  most 
stable  oxide.  The  oxides  of  rhodium  are  reduced'  when 
heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  but  the  oxides  of 
iridium  are  reduced  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  differ- 
ence between  tlie  two  metals  is  therefore  similar  to  that 
between  ruthenium  and  osmium,  which  they  much  resemble 
in  their  general  behaviour,  although  neither  furnishes  a 
tetroxide,  and  rhodium  forms  only  one  stable  chloride,  the 
hydroxide  Bh(0H)4  being  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid 
with  evolution  of  chlorine.  Iridium  tetrachloride  forms 
double  chlorides  or  iridiochlorides  isomorphous  with  the 
corresponding  platinochlorides.  Like  cobalt,  rhodium  and 
iridium  form  compounds  which  are  not  only  analogous  in 
composition  to  the  ferricyanides,  but  also  isomorphous  with 
them.  A  number  of  rhodium  salts  corresponding  to  the 
'oxide  Bh^O.  are  known,  but  they  cr3rstal]ize  with  d&culty  ; 
the  hydroxides  of  iridium  are  soluble  in  acids,  but  no 
definite  oxygen  salts  of  iridium  have  been  obtained.  The 
hydroxides  Hh,(OH)g  and  Irs(OH)g  manifest  feeble  acid 
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properties,  diasolTing  in  alkalies.  Rhodium  and  iridiom 
are  precipitated  from  solutions  of  their  salts  by  most 
metals,  but  not  by  silver  or  gold. 

In  many  of  their  properties  palladium  and  platinum  more 
nearly  resemble  sQver  and  gold  than  the  preceding  metals, 
just  as  nickel  is  more  closely  allied  to  copper  than  to  cobalt 
and  iron.  Palladium  is  superficially  oxidized  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  silver^  but  its  oxide  is  decomposed  at  a 
re^  heat;  platinum  is  not  in  the  least  affected  when 
heated  in  air  or-  oxygen.  The  most  stable  compounds  of 
palladfum  are  the  palladious  compounds,  a  solution  of 
pallacLio  chloride,  PdCl^,  being  decomposed  when  heated, 
with  evolution  of  chlorine,  PdjCl4  being  produced;  (he 
most  stable  compounds  of  platinum,  however,  are  those 
which  correspond  in  composition  to  platinio  chloride. 
I^dladium,  like  sQver,  is  stained  by  iodine,  which  is  with- 
out action  on  platinum,  owing  to  the  formation  of  palladious 
iodide,  which  is  also  obtained  on  adding  potassium  iodide 
to  a  solution  of  a  palladious  salt;  it  is  a  black  powder 
insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  ammonia^  and  also,  like 
silver  iodide,  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  Both 
platinous  and  platinic  chlorides,  like  aurio  chloride,  readily 
onite  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  chloroplatinous  and 
chloroplatinic  acids,  H^PtCA^  and  HgPtCl^ ;  salts  of  these 
acids  are  produced  by  the  combination  of  platinous  and 
platinio  dilorides  with  the  chlorides  of  other  metals. 
Billadious  and  palladic  chlorides,  and  the  corresponding 
chloridea  of  the  other  platinum  metals,  as  already  pointed 
out,  form  similar  compounds,  ihose  which  correspond  in 
composition  being  in  all  cases  isomorphous.  Although 
platinnm  and  palladium  do  not  furnish  compounds  analog- 
ous to  the  ferro-  or  ferri-cyanides,  they  form  a  distinct 
aeries  of  very  beautiful  and  highly  stable  icdts  termed  platino- 
cyanidea  and  palladiocyanides,  which  are  analogous  in  com- 
position to  the  chloroplatinites,  and  from  which  the  corre- 
sponding acids  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  silver 
■alts,  for  example,  with  hydrogen  sulphide  ;  thus  : — 

K^CL  KjR(CN)4  KjPd(CN)4 

m  platlno(»]oiM«.  Potuilnin  piaxinocjaUit.  PotaaalsB  paDidloos 


The  palladiocyanides  are  isomorphous  with  tne  cone- 
•ponding  platinocyanides.  These  salts  comUne  with  Uie 
halogens,  forming  compounds  such  as  potassium  platini- 
'  chlorocjranide,  EsPtCl^CN)^,  which  are  analogous  to  the 
chloroplatinates  such  as  E^PtCH^.  A  somewhat  similar 
■eriea  of  bodies  may  be  obtamed  iSrom  gold,  e,o,f  potassiiim 
auricyanide,  ELAu(CN)4,  and  potassium  aurichlorooyanide, 
KAua,(CN),. 

The  oxides  and  hydroxides  of  platmum  and  palkdiiim  are 
somewhat  more  stable  than  the  silver  and  gold  compounds, 
but  are  entirely  decomposed  on  ignition ;  they  dissolve  in 
adds,  but  the  resulting  salts  have  little  stability,  although 
they  are  considerably  more  stable  than  those  of  gold.  l£e 
hydroxides  appear  all  to  possess  acid  properties,  platinic 
hydroxide  diuolving  readily  in  solutions  of  alkalies,  f ormr 
ing  metallic  derivatives  which  may  be  obtained  in  crystals. 
Platinio  hydroxide,  Hke  auric  hydroxide,  is  converted  into 
a  fulminating  compound  by  the  actio]i  of  ammonia. 

Cobalt  and  the  platinum  metak  are  especially  character- 
ized by  the  readiness  with  which  they  enter  into  reaction 
with  anmionia,  forming  salts  of  cobalt  and  platinum  bases, 
which  are  often  extremely  complex  in  composition.  Thus, 
a  solution  of  platinous  ddoride  in  warm,  moderately  strong 
ammonia,  concentrated  by  evaporation,  on  cooling  deposits 
yeUow  crystals  of  platino<Uammonium  chloride,  PtK^H^CL, 
afi ;  by  treating  a  solution  of  this  salt  with  silver  sul- 
phate it  is  converted  into  the  sulphate  ViNfi^JSO^),  from 
which  the  corresponding  hydroxide  PtNfH^OH),  may  be 
procured  by  adding  to  the  solution  the  eqmvalent  quantify 
of  barium  hydroxide.     Platjnodiammonium  hydroxide  may 


be  obtained  in  crystals;  it  is  a  powerfully  alkaline, 
substance,  and,  according  to  Thomson,  its  heat  of  n 
ization  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  alkalies  and  the  hydrozidca 
of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium.  When  platinodiam- 
monium  hydroxide  is  heated  as  long  as  it  gives  ofif  am- 
monia and  water,  it  is  converted  into  platinoammoniim 
oxide  PtNjHjO,  ^m  which  salts  such  as  platinoammoniim 
chloride,  PtN^H^Cls,  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of 
acids ;  on  passing  chlorine  into  waiter  in  which  the  latter 
is  suspended  it  is  converted  into  chloroplatinoam  fnoninm 
chloride,  PtCyfjH^aij. 

The  relation  of  these  compounds  to  platinous  cfalcmda 
and  to  one  another  may  be  expressed  by  thw  fuliuivu;g  iot- 
muln: — 


PtCl,  Pt(ira,Cl(NH4)], 
I  B 

PtO,  PtfKHjCKNHJ], 

PUtinons  PlaUnodlunmonlam 
chloiido.  eblorkto. 


PtCKFHaa), 
PtatNHjCl), 

Obloroplatlii 


pt(HH,a), 
I 

Pt(NH,Cl), 

PtetlnoainnMwhao 

ehlorkta. 

Similarly,  when  a  solntion  of  cobaltous  chloride  in 
anmionia  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  liquid  assumes  first  a 
brown  and  then  a  red  colour^  and  if  the  reddened  liquid  is 
mixed  with  hydrodiloric  add  a  brick-red  predpitate  is  pro- 
duced ;  by  recrystallizing  this  from  hot  water  containing 
hydrochloric  add  it  is  obtained  in  beautiful  mby-rod  crya- 
taU  of  the  composition  Co^^f^'E^C%.  The  relation  of  this 
compound,  which  is  termed  purpureocobaltic  chloride,  ta 
cobaltous  and  cobaltio  chlorides  may  be  expressed  as 
follows : — 


CoCl, 

Coca, 

Cobaltoiu 
chloride 


coa, 
I 

Cod, 

CtitaModdoridft. 


Co}r55*S, 
PupuTMooteltlo 


[NHgClCNfiJi 


Nickel  and  copper  appear  to  form  similar  compoiind% 
bat  they  are  mostly  veiy  soluble  and  far  less  complex,  these 
elements  having  liUle  or  no  tendency  to  function  as  hexada. 
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Titanium  and  sirooninm  are  closely  related  to  silioos 
and,  therefore,  to  carbon,  and  occupy  an  intermediate 
position  between  these  elements  and  the  true  metala. 
Titanium  and  tin,  howjBver,  are  more  nearly  related  than 
either  titanium  and  zirconium  or  tin  and  sirconiuin, — 
zirconium  more  dosely  resembling  silicon,  especiaUy  in  tbci 
properties  of  its  oxide. 

Titanium  and  zirconium  apparently  resemble  silicon 
closely  in  their  physical  propmies,  aild  exist  both  in  the 
amorphous  and  crystalline  state.  In  the  amoffphous  state 
they  bum  with  great  brilliancy  when  heated  to  redness  in 
oxygen,  and  they  take  fire  when  heated  to  rednedk  in 
chlorine^  titanium  also  um'tes  directly  with  nitrogen  at 
high  temperatures,  and  it  is  stated  forms  the  three  nitrides 
l^Nj,  TLN4,  TiN,.  Titanium  is  said  to  be  sdnble  in 
warm  hydrochloric  add,  but  zirconium  is  only  slowly 
attacked  by  ordinary  adds,  although  it  readfly  dissdvea 
even  in  cold  hydrofluoric  add.  Crystalline  zirconium  is 
very  hard,  and  resembles  antimony  in  colour;  lustre,  and 
brittleness ;  it  is  less  fusible  than  silicon. 

Tin  is  a  soft,  very  malleable,  white  metal,  with  a  tings 
of  yellow,  and  is  a  tolerably  good  conductor  of  electridty, 
titanium  and  zirconium  being  non-conductors  of  electrid^. 
It  fuses  at  about  230*  C.  It  scarcely  tarnishes  at  ordinaiy 
temperatures,  but  at  a  red  heat  it  rapidly  oxidizes,  and 
readily  decomposes  water     It  is  only  dowly  dissolved  by 


iBsnno  OSO0P.] 

warm  hydrocbloric  acid,  wlucb  coQTerto  it  into  atannous 
diloride,  SojCn^,  but  is  rapidly  acted  on  by  moderately 
concentrated  nitric  acid  ;  cblorine  acts  readily  on  the  melted 
metal,  conrerting  it  into  stannic  cbloride,  Si^CA4*  Two 
chlorides  of  titanium  are  known,  Ti^CL  and  TiClf,  bat 
only  one  diloride  of  nrconium,  ZrClf.  Titaniom  and  tin 
tetnehlorides  are  colourless  liquids,  wbich  boil  respectively 
at  136*  and  115*  C. ;  their  lower  chlorides  are  solids,  and 
are  powerful  reducing  agents.  Zirconium  chloride  is  a 
white,  ciystalline  solid ;  its  Tapour  density  corresponds  with 
the  formula  ZrCl^.  When  titaniom  and  tin  tetrachlorides 
are  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  much  heat  is 
derdoped,  and  they  disaolre,  probably  f onning  chlorhydrins ; 
hot  a  lar^  quantity  of  water  causes  their  couTersion  into 
the  corresponding  hydroxides,  which  separate  as  white 
gelatiitoUB  precipitates.  Zirconium  chloride  is  dissolyed 
eren  by  a  large  quantity  of  water,  but  the  hydroxide 
ti{OE\  separates  as  a  gelatinous,  bulky,  white  precipitate 
on  the  ad<iition  of  alkalies. 

Titanium,  zirconium,  and  tin  tetrafluorida  unite  with 
metallic  fluorides,  forming  crystalline  salts  which  correspond 
m  composition  to  the  silcofluorides  or  fluosilicates  (p. 
522),  with  which  they  are  isomorphous;  thus : — 
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K^iF, 


K,TiP. 


PotMslain 
flnoiircoaat* 


K^nF^. 

PoUMlitm 
floostanBatt. 


Titanic  oxide,  TiO,,  has  a  reddish  brown  colour ;  stannio 
oxide,  SnOa,  is  white  or  yellowish -white,  but  assumes  a 
transient  dark  yellow  or  brown  colour  when  heated; 
BToonic  oxide,  ZrO„  is  white.  They  may  be  obtained  in 
ajBtals  which  are  isomorphous.  Zirconic  oxide  is  in  fusible, 
and  titanic  oxide  melts  only  at  the  heat  of  the  oxybydrogen 
bbwpipe ;  stannic  oxide  is  somewhat  more  fusible,  although 
▼ery  difficult  to  fuse.  Titanic  oxide  is  reduced  by  charcoal 
at  a  white  heat,  and  stannio  oxide  at  a  full  red  heat ; 
liroonio  oxide,  howerer,  appears  entirely  to  resiat  reduc- 
tion; by  ignition  with  charcoal  in  an  atmosphere  of 
chlorine  they  are  converted  into  the  corresponding  chlorides. 
After  ignition  they  are  insoluble  in  acids,  except  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid;  they  are  dissolved  on  fusion  with 
a&aHes.  By  dissolving  the  oxides  or  the  corresponding 
hjdroxides  in  acids,  salts  such  as  stannic  sulphate,  80(804)2, 
are  produced ;  the  titanium  and  tin  salts  are  so  uustcble, 
however,  that  their  solutions  are  decomposed  by  boiling ; 
the  zirconium  salts  are  somewhat  more  stable.  Stannic 
hydroxide  readily  dissolves  in  alkaline  solutions,  but  titanic 
and  zirconic  hydroxides  are  insoluble.  The  salts  which 
are  formed  from  the  hydroxides  or  oxides  by  the  action 
of  alkalies  are  mostly  analogous  to  the  silicates  of  the 
form  Mj'SiOg ;  thus  :— 

Na^Og  NajTiOj 


Na^rO, 

Sodium  ilroeoftM. 


Na^nOg. 

Sodlnm  lUiraat*. 


When  tin  is  heated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  is 
converted  into  white,  insoluble,  metastannic  acid ;  the 
air-dry  substance  has  the  composition  SugO^,  lOQgO,  but 
on  during  at  100*  C.  it  is  converted  into  the  compound 
HJSugOp;  metastannic  acid  has  feeble  acid  properties, 
and  furnishes  salts  which  all  correspond  in  composition  to 
potassium  metastan  nate,  K^H JSgOjg .  On  boil  ing  a  solution 
of  titanic  hydroxide  in  hyarochtorio  add  an  apparently 
similar  compound  is  precipitated. 

Stannous  hydroxide,  Sn^(0H)4,  like  stannic  hydroxide, 
exhibits  both  basic  and  acid  properties,  dissolving  in  acids 
tod  also  in  alkalies;  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  on 
censure  to  the  air.  When  a  solution  of  titanic  hydroxide 
m  hydrochloric  acid  is  digested  with  metallic  copper,  it 
becomes  violet-blue,  and  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali  a  dark 
bfown  precipitate  separates,  which  probably  is  the  hydroxide 
nponding  to  the  chloride  Ti^Cl^.     Tin   is  the  only 


element  of  this    group  which  may  be   precipitated 
sulphide  by  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Yavas^vu — A&sENio — Niobium — Aktmonv— 
Tantalum — Bismuth. 
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These  elements  belong  to  the  same  group  as  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus,'  but  the  relation  between  them  is  in  a 
marked  degree  periodic,  the  resemblance  being  greatest  in 
many  respects  between  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth, 
and  between  vanadium,  niobium,  and  tantalum.  Vanadium 
is  the  only  member  of  the  group,  excepting  niobium  and, 
perhaps,  tantalum,  which  furmshes  coloured  compounds,  and 
in  this  respect  resembles  titanium  and  chromium,  to  both 
of  which  it  ia  about  equally  related.  Relationship  may^ 
also  be  traced  between  arsenic  and  selenium ;  between* 
niobium  and  xirconium,  and  niobium  and  molybdenum ; 
between  antimony  and  tin,  and  antimony  and  tellurium ; 
and  between  tantalum  and  tungsten. 

The  following  chlorides  and  oxides  of  the  elements  of 
this  group  are  known  : — 
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Arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth  are  readily  reduced  from 
their  oxides,  but  the  nxides  of  vanadium,  niobium,  and 
tantalum  are  not  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  ignition 
with  charcoal ;  vanadium  may  be  obtained  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  its  dichloride  in  hydrogen  at  a  bright-red  heat. 
Arsenic  has  a  brilliant,  dark  steel-grey  lu8tre ;  antimony 
has  a  bluish-white,  and  biamnth  a  reddish-white  colour , 
they  are  hard,  and  extremely  brittle,  and  bad  conduct6ra 
of  electricity.  Arsenio  begins  to  volatilize  at  180*  0. 
without  fusing;  antimony  fuses  at  about  460^  C,  and 
bismuth  at  about  265*  C.  They  are  but  little  altered  on 
exposure  to  the  air  at  ordinaiy  temperatures,  but  readily 
oxidixe  when  heated.  They  are  readily  acted  upon  by 
moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid,  but  are  only  very 
slowly  dissolved  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid. 

Yanadiom  has  been  obtained  as  a  whitiah-grey  powder, 
which  under  the  microscope  appears  as  a  brilliant,  crystal^ 
line,  metallic  mass  possessing  a  silver-white  lustre.  It  ai>es 
not  oxidize  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when  heated  in 
air  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  finally  converted  into 
the  pentoxide.  It  is  not  attacked  by  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  nitric  acid  of  aU  strengths  readily  dissolves  it.  It 
Lb  converted  into  a  mononitride  when  heated  in  nitrogen  gas. 

Niobium  and  tantalum  have  been  obtained  only  in  an 
iinpare  state  aa  black  powders.     like  vanadiom,  thesf^ 
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elements  hare  a  great  tendency  to  nnite  with  nitrogen. 
Yanadiom  dichloride  crystallizes  in  apple-green  coloured 
plates,  and  Tanadium  trichloride  forms  peach-blossom 
cdoored  tables ;  Tanadium  tetrachloride  is  a  reddish-brown 
liquid,  which  boils  at  1 54*  0.  An  ozychloride  of  vanadium, 
YOCls,  corresponding  to  phosphorus  ozychloride,  POOL, 
is  also  known ;  it  is  a  ydlow  liquid,  which  boib  at  126* 
C  The  fapour  density  of  the  tetrachloride,  according  to 
Boeooe,  oorresponds  with  the  formula  yOl4,  but  as  it  is 
fesolred  into  the  trichloride  and  free  chlorine  on  boiling, 
and  even  undergoes  the  same  decomposition  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  it  mav  be  doubted  whether  the  density 
observed  was  reaUy  that  of  the-  tetrachloride,  and  not  that 
of  a  mixture  of  a  lower  chloride  and  chlorine^  especially  as 
from  the  analogy  which  vanadium  preaents  to  chromium  the 
formula  YsOl^  appears  to  be  mora  probable  than  the 


simpler  form) 

^nie  vanadium  chlorides  are  dissolved  and  decomposed  by 
water,  the  tetrachloride  forming  a  blue,  the  triehbride  a 
green,  the  dichloride  a  lavender-oobnred,and  the  ozychloride 
a  yellow  liquid ;  the  solution  of  the  dichloride  is  a  most 
powerful  reducing  agent,  and  the  solutions  of  the  tri-  and 
tetra-chloride  also  exhibit  reducing  properties,  owing  to 
the  tendency  of  the  dissolved  compounds  to  combine  with 
oxgyen  to  form  vanadio  acid. 

Vanadium  pentoxide  or  vanadio  anhydride,  YgO^, 
eorresponds  in  composition  and  properties  to  phosphoric 
anhydride;  it  has  a  brownish-red  colour,  and  fuses  at 
a  red  heat;  it  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  forming  a 
yellow,  strongly  acid  solution  of  vanadio  acid.  By  the 
combination  of  vanadio  anhydride  with  basic  oxides  in 
various  proportions  salts  corresponding  to  the  three  series 
of  phosphates,  as  well  as  salts  of  a  more  complex  character, 
are  obtained ;  tlius  : — 
Bodium  metaphotphate,  KoPO.     I  Sodium  metavanadate,  NaV.Ow 

„      orthophofphate,  Ka^POa  „     orthoranadate,  Na,V04 

f>      pyropnofpnate,  "StkJP^Oj  \      „     pyrovanadate,  Ka^V^O, 

Isomorphism  has  been  observed  between  several  corre- 
sponding phosphates  and  vanadates.  The  tetroxide  and 
trioxide  of  vanadium  also  possess  feeble  acid  properties  and 
unite  with  basic  oxides.  The  vanadium  oxides  dissolve 
in  acids,  mostly  forming  salts  such  as  the  sulphate 
yfiJlj^^^t  ^^  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  b  displaced 
by  the  radicle  YO )  the  formation  of  salts  of  this  lund  is 
characteristic  of  all  the  metalloids  included  iu  this  group, 
and  apparently  of  the  metalloids  generally.  A  solution  of 
Vanadium  pentoxide  in  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  red,  becomes 
blue  on  treatment  with  sulphurous  acid  or  hydrogen 
sulphide,  the  salt  of  tlie  pentoxide  being  reduced  to  a  salt 
of  the  tetroxide ;  by  the  aid  of  magnesium  the  reduction 
may  be  carried  a  stage  further,  and  a  salt  of  the  trioxide  is 
formed,  the  solution  becoming  green;  and  if  zinc,  cadmium, 
or  sodium  amalgam  is  employed,  the  solution  finally 
becomes  lavender-coloured,  and  contains  a  salt  of  the 
dioxide. 

Arsenic  trichloride,  AsOl,,  the  only  known  chloride  of 
arsenic,  is  a  heavy,  colourless,  oUy  liquid,  which  boils  at 
132*  0. ;  it  is  dissolved  by  water,  probably  as  a  chlorhydrin, 
as  its  solution  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water 
deposits  after  some  days  crystals  of  the  composition 
Asa(OH),. 

Antimony  trichloride  is  a  crystalline  compound  whidi 
boils  at  223*  0.;  its  vapour  density  corresponds  with  t^ie 
formula  SbOlj.  Antimony  pentachloride,  Sbd^,  is  a 
heavy,  yellowish  liquid,  which  cannot  be  distilled  without 
decomposition.  These  chlorides  are  dissolved  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  a  large 
quantity  of  water  converts  the  trichloride  into  an  insoluble 
oxychloride,  SbOOl,  and  the  pentachloride  into  a  compound 
which  oorresponds  in  composition  to  pyrophosphorio  add, 


viz.,  Kfihfij.  No  oxychloride  of  arsenic  or  antimony 
corresponding  to  phosphorus  oiychloride  is  known,  but  a 
crystalline  antimony  solphochloride,  SbSOl,,  exists* 

Bismuth  trichloride  is  a  very  fusible,  yolatile,  deliqne* 
scent,  colourless  compound ;  its  vapour  density  oorreapoiulB 
with  the  formula  BiOl, ;  water  converts  it  into  an  insolable 
oxychloride,  BiOOl ;  when  heated  in  hydrogen  it  fomishea 
an  unstable  dichloride,  Bi2Cl4 . 

Niobium  pentabhlonde,  NbOI^,  is  a  yellow,  easfly  fosiUe, 
crystalline  substanoe,  which  boils  at  240*  0. ;  niobiiiaa 
oxychloride,  m>001g ,  is  a  white^  infusible^  but  yolatile^ 
crystalline  compound.  The  formulss  of  these  bodiaa  haye 
been  established  by  the  determination  of  their  v^KMir  deir- 
sities ;  both  are  decomposed  by  water.  The  sedation  of 
niobium  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  becomes  blue  when  a 
plate  cf  sine  is  inu&eised  in  it  Tantalum  pentachloride  ia 
a  yellow,' fusible,  crystalline  substance,  which  boils  at  about 
242*  C  ;  its  vapour  density  corresponds  with  the  fpmmla 
TsOIq  ;  it  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Both  oxides  of  arsenio  are  white ;  the  trioxide  sublimes 
at  about  200*  0.  without  fusing ;  the  pentoxide,  wheo 
suddenly  heated  to  redness,  fuses  and  is  decomposed  into 
the  trioxide  and  oxygen.  The  vapour  density  of  the  tri 
oxide  corresponds  with  the  formula  As^O^.  Arseuie 
trioxide  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in 
hot  water,  and  freely  in  hot  hydrochlorio  acid ;  the  aqne- 
ous  solution  reddens  litmus.  The  pentoxide  is  deliqne- 
scent  and  easily  soluble  in  irater,  forming  a  solution  of 
arsenic  acid,  H3ASO4 ;  on  evaporating  the  solution,  howeyer, 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  crystals  of  an  acid  cono' 
sponding  in  composition  to  pyrophosphorio  acid,  H.Aa,0|. , 
are  obtained,  which  is  converted  into  the  pentoxide  when 
heated  at  about  260^  0.  Arsenic  acid  fumuhes  a  aeries  of 
salts  analogous  in  coipposition  to  andisomorphons  with  the 
corresponding  phosphates.  Arsenic  trioxide  is  almost  deati* 
tute  of  basic  properties,  and  the  salts  formed  by*  its  union 
with  basic  oxides  are  not  very  stable,  so  that  it  differs 
greatly  from  the  corresponding  oxide  of  phoephmns ; 
thermochemical  investigation  confirms  this  conclusion. 
Thus,  on  inspection  of  the  following  table,  which  shows 
the  amounts  of  lieat  which  are  developed  on  adding  so- 
dium hydroxide  solution,  to  solutions  of  the  acids  of  phos- 
phorus and  arsenic,  it  will  be  evident,  that,  whereas  the 
behaviour  of  arsenio  add  is  similar  to  that  of  phosphorie 
acid,  the  behaviour  of  a  solution  of  arsenic  trioxide  is 
altogether  different  from  that  of  a  solutios  of  phosphorus 
trioxide  (phosphorous  acid),  the  molecule  of  arsenic  ^oxids 
regarded  aoAJs^Og,  like  boron  oxide,  evidently  existing  in 
solution  as  a  dibasic  acid;  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  molecular  composition  of  phosphorus  trioxido  .it 
correctly  represented  by  the  formula  PjO,,  and  whcth^ 
therefore  the  difference  between  the  phosphorus  &od 
arsenio  compounds  is  to  be  referred  to  the  existence  of  a 
difference  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  the  formulas  P^O^  and 


NaOH. 

PO,H. 

PO,H,.  I  PO,H,. 

ro,H,. 

1«0,H,. 

PiO,H4. 

A«fO.. 

a    u 

4     „ 

7,100 
14,S80 

7.700 
16,160 

7,430 
14,880 

28,870 

7,330 
11,830 

27,4)80 

84,080 

7,360 
14,090 

27.680 

85,020 

14^380 
28,640 

.«« 
52,740 

7VSM 
18,78c 

16,270 

88,040 

16,07C 
15,586 

85,280 

87,400 

6i,480 

It  will  be  evident  also  on  comparing  the  foUowmg  tabls 
with  that  on  p.  618  that  much  less  heat  is  developed  in 
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the  formation  of  tlie  arsenic  componnds  than  in  the  formft- 
tktt  of  the  corresponding  phosphorus  compounds : — 


iMctlon. 

Unttaof  boat 
daveloiMKl. 

Bemarka. 

Ai..(L. 

164,680 

219,880 

216,630 

226,380 

147,080 

816,230 

84,800 

78,860 

8,800 

8,000 

-7,650 

-  40(r 

Formation  of  the  solid 
eompoands. 

Formation  of  the  com- 
ponndfl  in  aqnoons  aolu- 

OxiiUtion  of  the  triozide 
when  diy,  and  in  solution. 

)  Dissolntion  of  thetrioxide 
1     and  pentoxide    and  of 
)     arsenio  acid  in  water. 

S  s:::::::::::::.:. 

A»,0„H. 

A'l.O..'*'! 

A«..0„M 

A.,0„H,,Aq 

1::o;a,%;-..::::::: 

Sffi.W... .: ... 
i^i;!;::;::.:::::. 

AaO.H..  All 

The  oxides  of  antimony  are  white  or  yelbwish ;  the 
triozide  is  fusible  and  Tolatile,  and  is  partly  conyerted 
into  the  tetroxide  when  heated  in  air;  the  tetroxide  is 
infnable,  and  unalterable  by  heat ;  the  pentoxide  is  con- 
ferted  into  the  tetroxide  at  a  red  heat  The  vapour  density 
of  the  trioxide  has  not  been  determiliedf  but  as  i{  may  be 
obtained  in  crystals  isomorphous  with  those  of  arsenic 
trioxide  its  formula  is  probably  Sb^O^.  The  oxides  of 
iattfflony  all  exhibit  feeble  acid  properties,  dissolving  in 
illnlies,  but  the  salts  moetly  haye  little  stability;  the 
most  stable  salts  apparently  are  those  which  correspond  to 
the  potassium  salt  of  the  formula  K^Sb^O^i.  The  oxides 
ef  antimony  are  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  concentrated 
Bolphuric  acids  ;  the  trioxide  may  thus  be  conyerted  into 
the  solphate,  ^j^^tt  which  is  decomposed  \siy  water  bto 
ID  add  and  a  bane  nd  t 

The  bismuth  oxides  are  yellow  or  brown,  and  are  devoid 
of  add  properties^  but  they  dissolye  in  adds ;  tHe  pentoxide 
ii  decomposed  and  converted  into  the  tetroxide  when  heated 
to  shout  220*0.,  and  the  latter  is  reduced  to  the  trioxide 
at  a  somawhal  higher  temperature.  Bismuth  sulphate, 
Bi,(S04)s,  like  antimony  sulphate,  is  decomposed  by  water 
mto  an  acid  and  a  basic  salt 

On  boiling  a  solution  of  add  potassium  tartrate, 
EKO^HX)^,  with  antimony  trioxide  the  so-called  tartar 
emetic  ^SbO)KO4H4O0,  is  formed,  the  oxygenated  radicle 
BbO  displacing  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  potassium 
tartrate ;  corresponding  arsenic  aiid  bismuth  compounds 
are  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Niobium  and  tantalum  pentoxides  are  wUte  and  infusible ; 
they  do  not  volatilize  ;  liter  igniticm  they  are  insoluble  in 
all  acids,  but  dissolve  on  fusion  with  alknliea.  They 
exhibit  marked  acid  properties,  combining  with  basic 
oxides  in  various  proportions.  The  hydrated  oxides 
obtained  on  decomposing  the  chlorides  by  weter  are  acid 
to  Htmos,  and  are  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric 
aeida.  The  fluorides  of  niobium  and  tantalum,  and 
niobium  oxyfluoride,  readily  form  double  salts-  with  other 
flnorides,  which  in  many  cases  are  isomorphous  with  certain 
titanium,  zirconium,  tin,  and  tungsteil  compounds  which 
do  not  exactly  correspond  to  them  in  com(>osition,  but  in 
which  apparently  fluorine  and  oxygen  displaco  one  another 
iaomorphously ;  thus,  the  following  pairs  of  compounds 
tre  isomorphous  :-« 

K^Fy     HKjSuFg        (NH^,2n)0F.      (NH.)J:rF. 
KjTaFy      HKjNbOFy    (NH^,WOjF^      (NH^VJfbOFe 

Arsenio  and  antimony,  like  phosphorus  and  nitrogen, 
form  gaseous  trihydrides,  AsHj  and  SbH,,  and  arsenic  is 
paid  to  furnish  ako  a  solid  dihydride,  As^H^.  Arsine  and 
stibine,  AsHg  and  SbH,,  are  formed  whenever  hydrogen 
b  evolved  in  presence  of  an  arseuio  or  antimony  compound ; 
they  are  extremely  unstable  oompounds,  especially  the 
latter,  and  are  entirely  devoid  of  basio  properties.    The 


corresponding  compounds  of  arsenio  and  antimony  with 
positive  hydrocarbon  radicles,  however,  like  Uie  analogoua 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus  compounds,  are  far  more  stable 
and  combine  readily  with  other  elements.  Thus,  triethyl- 
amine,  N(C2H^)3,  and  triethylphosphine,  Yif^fi^  com^ 
bine  with  acids,  forming  salts  corresponding  to  the  ammo* 
nium  salts  such  as  the  chloride  Y)l{^M^j:^\  the 
triethylphosphonium  salts,  moreover,  are  stable  in  presence 
of  water,  which  at  once  decompoees  phosphonium  iodideu. 
Triethylstibine,  B^O^H^).,  decomposes  hydrocUorio  add 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  forming  Sb(02H^,CI|; 
trimethylarsine,  however,  does  not  react  with  acids,  but 
with  chlorine  forms  the  compound  As(CHg)|Cl3,iiie  existence 
of  which  furnishes  a  proof  that  ai^nio  may  function  as  a 
pentad  element.  The  phosphorus,  antimony,  and  arsenio 
compounds  absorb  oxygen  with  great  avidity,  forming 
powerfully  basio  oxides  such  as  ^(CsHj)..  They  also 
furnish  hydroxides  such  as  N(0A)40U,  P(C^5)4.01^ 
&C.  (p.  570),  which  exhibit  the  dosest  resemblance  to  the 
alkalies;  Thomsen,  indeed,  has  shown  that  the  heat  of 
neutralization  of  the  hydroxide  N(0H3)..OH  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  alkalies.  The  existence  of  tnese  hydrondes^ 
and  their  behaviour,  afford  the  strongest  reason  for 
believing  that  a  solution  of  ammonia  at  least  partially 
consists  of  ammonium  hydroxide^  NH^.OH  (p.  510). 

MoLTBDurnM—TuKosmf— Uranium. 


Hum. 

SjnnboL 

Atwt 

8Mr. 

Atv«L 

Molybdenum 

Tungsten 

Unninm 

Mo 
W 
U 

05-8 
184 
(t)180 

8-8 
18-2 
18*4 

11-1 
101 
t'8 

Molybdenum  and  tungsten  are  dosely  related  to 
chromium.  They  may  be  obtained  by  reducing  theii 
oxides  at  a  high  temperature  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 
Molybdenum,  after  fusion,  is  white,  and  has  a  silvery 
lustre ;  the  powder  obtained  bv  reducing  tungsten  trioxide 
haa  a  grey  colour,  and  strong  lustre.  Both  are  difficult  of 
fusion,  and  insoluble  in  most  adds  except  nitric  add; 
when  heated  in  air  or  oxygen  they  are  finally  converted 
into  the  trioxidee  MoOg  and  WO^.  They  form  the  follow* 
ing  chlorides  and  oxides  >^ 

Mo.a4         M0.OL  MoCL  MoCl. 

•Wjou  ...         wa*         wa,        wo, 

Mo^O,  Mo,04  ...  MoO, 

Wo,04  ...  WO, 

Molybdenum  pentachloride  is  the  highest  chloride 
obtained  by  heating  molybdenum  in  chlorine  gas ;  it  is  a 
black,  crystalline  substance,  which  forms  a  eolourlesa 
solution  when  dissolved  in  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water ;  when  heated  in  air  it  is  converted  into  a  colourleaB 
oxychloride,  MoOsCl,  ;  according  to  Pebray,  its  vapour 
density  corresponds  with  the  formula  MoCl^.  The 
remaining  chlorides  are  not  distinctly  aystalline;  the 
tetrachloride  is  brown,  the  trichloride  red,  and  the  dichloride 
yellow ;  the  molecular  formube  of  these  ehlorides  are 
undetermined.  In  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  the 
dichloride  bears  a  bright  reid  heat  without  melting  or 
volatilizing,  the  trichloride  is  resolved  into  di-  and  tetra- 
chloride, and  the  latter  when  again  heated,  splits  up 
into  pentachloride  which  sublimes,  and  trichloride  which 
remains ;  the  di-  and  tri-chloridee  are  insoluble,  but  the 
tetrachloride  is  readily  soluble  in  water. 

Tungsten  is  converted  by  chlorine  at  a  moderate  heat 
into  a  hexachloride,  WCl^,  which  forms  black-violet 
crystals ;  it  melts  at  275*  C,  and  boils  at  341*  C. ;  from 
the  determination  of  its  vapour  density  it  appears  that  it 
undergoes  decomposition  when  heated.  When  pure  it  ia 
insoluble  in  water  below  60*  C,  but  if  the  slightest  trace 
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of  ozycbloride  be  present  it  is  decompoeed  by  irater  even 
in  the  cold.  Tongsteii  pentachloride  crystaUiseB  in  black, 
highly  deliquescent  needles  ;  it  melts  at  248*  C,  and 
boils  at  376*  C,  and  its  yaponr  density  at  350*  C  corre- 
sponds with  the  fonnola  WCl^.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  oat  that  the  existence  of  pentachlorides  of  tungsten 
and  molybdenum,  and  of  a  Tanadlum  tetrachloride,  is 
apparently  anomalous ;  at  present,  these  chlorides,  chlorine 
dioxide,  ClO^,  nitrogen  m  u»dde  and  dioxide,  and, 
perhaps,  uramum  pentachbiide  are  the  only  instances 
known  to  us  in  which  apparently  an  odd  number  of 
affinities  are  disengaged  (see  p.  473). 

Tungsten  tetrachloride'  is  a  crystalline,  greyish-brown 
substance ;  when  strongly  heated  it  decomposes  into  the 
volatile  pentachloride  and  the  non-Tolatile  dichloride, 
which  is  a  loose  grey  powder,  destitute  of  crystallino  strao- 
ture.  Tungsten  also  forms  two  oxychloridee,  WOC94  and 
WOoCl, ;  the  former  is  obtained  in  beautiful  mby-red,  and 
the  tattev  in  yellow  crystals.  The  formula,  of  the  monoxy- 
chloride,  WOCI4,  has  been  established  by  determining  its 
?apour  density. 

Molybdenum  trioxide  has  marked  add  ptopertias,  but 
the  remaining  oxides  are  feebly  basic;  both  oxides  of 
tungsten  exhibit  acid  functions.  Solutions  of  mdybdous 
(Mlts  corresponding  to  the  oxide  Mo,0,  are  almost  black, 
and  solutbns  of  molybdic  salts  corresponding  to  the  oxide 
Mo^04  are  reddish-yellow;  the  molybdates  are  mostly 
white.  Molybdenum  trioxide,  MoOg,  melts  at  a.  red  heat 
to  a  dark  yellow  liquid,  which  on  cooling  forms  a  straw- 
yellow  mass,  breaking  up  into  crystalline  scalea ;  it  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  dissoWes  in  hydrochloiic, 
nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids.  Like  silica  and  other  feebly 
Kid  oxides  it  combines  with  basic  oxides  in  a  large  nnmbw 
Df  different  proportions,  forming  molybdates.  Tungsten 
trioxide,  WOg,  is  a  canary-yellow  substance,  insoluUe  in 
fratev  and  in  most  acids ;  it  melts  at  a  hi^  temperature, 
and,  like  molybdenum  trioxide,  may  be  yolatilized  by 
heat ;  it  dissolres  in  alkaliAe  solutions,  forming  tnngstatea, 
of  which  a  great  Tariety  may  be  obtained  by  the  miion  of 
^ngsten  trioxide  with  basic  oxides  in  various  proportiona 
The  tungstates  are  mostly  colourless.  Wh^n  a  not  sdution 
of  an  alkaline  tungstate  is  mixied  with  an  add  a  yellow 
predpitate  of  tungstic  acid,  H^WO^,  is  obtained,  which  is 
lusoUble  in  water,  and  forms  insoluble  salts  with  all 
metals,  except  the  alkali  metals;  but  by  decomposing 
tungstates  by  the  stronger  adds  at  ordinary  temperatures 
a  soluble  variety  of  the  acid,  called  metatungstio  add,  is 
produced,  which  forms  soluble  salts  with  nearly  all  metals. 

Uranium, — The  atomic  weight  of  uranium  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained,  and  its  podtion  among  the  elements  is 
therefore  uncerlain,  especially  as  it  does  not  exhibit  marked 
analogy  to  any  other  element  The  generally  received 
atomic  wdght  is  120,  but  Mende\jeff  has  .proposed  to 
double  this  ;  L.  Me3rer,  however,  condders  .that  from  the 
high  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  it  is  more  probable  that 
its  atomic  weight  is  180,  and  that  it  occupies  a  podtion  in 
the  series  near  to  tungsten.  A  redetermination  of  the 
equivalent  of  this  element  and  an  investigation  of  its 
compounds  are  much  required. 

Uranium  is  like  iron  in  colour ;  it  tarnishes  when 
exposed  to  the  dr,  and  in  the  pulverulent  state  takes  fire 
at  a  .comparatively  low  temperature,  and  bums  with  great 
brilliancy,  forming  a  green  oxide,  Vfi^ ;  it  is  dissolved 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  green  solution,  which  has 
powerful  reducing  properties.  Tbe  highest  oxide  has  the 
compodtion  UO. .  Uranium  forms  a  volatile  stable 
tetrachloride,  UCI4,  which  crystallizes  in  dark-green 
octahedra,  and  an  unstable  chloride  regarded  as  the 
pentachloride,  UCI5  ;  both  are  dissolved  and  decomposed  by 
water. 


When  uranium,  or  either  of  its  oxides,  is  dissolved  in 
nitric  add,  a  solution  of  uranic  nitrate  is  formed  from 
which  the  salt  may  be  crystallized  in  beautiful  yellow 
prisms  of  the  composition  (U02)(N05)29  6H,0 ;  on  the 
addition  of  potasdum  hydroxide  to  ^a  solution  of  uranie 
nitrate  a  yellow  insoluble  predpitate  of  potassium  uranats 
of  the  compodtion  K2U2O7  is  produced.  An  oxychloride, 
UO^d],  corresponding  to  the  nitrate,  is  obtained  on  pass- 
ing chlorine  over  an  ignited  mixture  of  charcoal  with  an 
oxide  of  uranium.    In  all  tbese  formula,  U  -  240. 

LAXTRJORm — Cbbiuic — ^DiDTMinic — Tttbivv^ 
Ebuum — ^Thobhtil 
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Excepting  thorium,  these  elementB  are  doedy  related  in 
properties;  their  oompouiids  are  of  extremdy  nure  occur* 
rence.  T<anthannm,  cerium,  and  didyminm  are  always 
associated  together,  and  on  account  of  their  ooeorreDee  in 
the  mineral  oerite  are  nsnaUy  termed  eeiite  metaJa  ;  titej 
appear  to  occupy  a  podtion  iniennediate  between  dM 
alkaline  earth  metals  and  the  metals  of  the  alnmiBtaB 
group.  The  atomic  wei^ts  of  yttrium  and  erlnQiny  te 
so-called  gadolinite  metela,  have  nbt  been  detennmed; 
their  compounds  mudi  resemble  tiioae  of  the  cerite  motiln 
The  atomic  wei^t  of  thorium  is  also  imknown ;  from  IhB 
properties  of  its  compounds,  however,  it  ia  not  in^Kobable 
that  it  is  a  member  of  the  aluminium  grou^ 

Lanthanum,  cerium,  and  didyminm  have  btea  obtained  by 
the  dectrolysis  M  their  ehknidee.  Oerinmis an  eztrsme^ 
ductile  metal,  reeembling  iron  in  colour  and  lustre ;  it  melti 
mom  readily  than  silver,  but  much  lees  readily  than  anti- 
monv.  It  retains  itslnstrefor  a  considerable  period  in  diy 
air,  but  takes  fire  much  more  readily  than  m^giwii^m^  god 
bums  witik  graat  brilliancy.  It  dowly  decompoees  odd 
water,  and  rigidly  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  add. 

Lanthanum  and  didyminm  doaely  resemble  oerinm  in 
thdr  general  chemical  behaviour.  TAntlianmt^  is  a  aligjitly 
harder,  less  ductile  metal  than  cerium,  and  appeara  to  melt 
nearly  at  the  same  temperature.  It  readily  oxidizes  aupef- 
fidally  even  in  dry  air,  although  it  takes  fire  at  a  mudi 
higher  temperature  than  cerium.  Didyminm  more  dosely 
resembles  lanthanum  than  cerium,  but  has  a  distinct 
yellowish  colour. 

Only  one  oxide  of  lanthanum  is  known,  namdy,  La,0| ; 
it  is  white,  and  undterable  by  heat,  and  combines  dirccny 
with  water,  forming  the  hydroxide  La2(OE[)9,  whidi  is  a 
soft,  white  powder  reeembling  caldum  hydroxide.  The 
lanthanum  salts  of  colourless  adds  are  all  colourless. 

Cerium  forms  the  two  oxides  Ce,0,and  CKO4.  Ceroua 
oxide,  C^O^,  has  a  (t)  greyish-bine  colour,  and  on  exposure 
to  the  air  IB  converted  into  yellow  eerie  oxide,  Ce,04. 
Cerous  hydroxide,  Ce2(0H)g,  precipitated  from  the  solution 
of  a  cerous  salt  by  an  alkdi,  is  white ;  on  exposure  to  the 
air  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  cerous  carbonate  and 
'oerio  hydroxide ;  the  latter  is  also  obtained  on  pasaing 
chlorine  into  water  in  which  cerous  hydroxide  is  suspended. 
Ceric  hydroxide  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  add  with 
evolution  of  chlorine,  forming  a  solution  of  cerous  chloride, 
CcsCIq,  but  it  forms  with  sulphuric  add  a  brown-red 
solution  of  ceric  sulphate,  which  is  a  powerful  oxidizing 
agent.  Cerous  salts  in  solution  are  colourless,  but  a  few 
possess  a  pale  roso  colour  in  the  Rolid  stata 
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Two  oxides  of  didymtomoGrretpoDding  to  the  two  oxides 
of  eennm  are  known.  The  lower  oxid^  BisOg,  is  white, 
•od  in  contact  with  water  is  slowly  convertM  into  the 
hjrdroxide»  DisCOH)^ ;  didymiom  hydroxide  resembles 
alnmininm  hydroxide  in  appterance,  but  has  a  pale  rose 
eolunr,  and  the  salts  formed  by  dissolying  it  in  acids  have 
either  a  pure  rose  or  violet  colour.  By  gently  heating  the 
oxide  Di^O,  in  air  it  is  converted  into  the  higher  oxide 
Di204,  which  has  a  daric  brown  colour  ;  it  dissolves  in 
hydrochlorio  acid  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  and  in  oxy- 
■cids  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  forming  the  same  salts  as 
•le  produced  on  dtssdving  £e  lower  oxide^ 

Ytferinm  and  erbium  each  form  only  one  oxide,  and  like 
hnthtnum,  cerium,  and  didymium  oxily  one  corresponding 
chloride.  Yttrium  oxide,  T^O^,  is  white,  and  erbium 
oxide,  Er^O,,  has  a  pale  rose  colour  ;  the  former  is  readily 
aduhle  in  acids,  even  after  ignition,  but  the  latter  dissolves 
with  great  difficulty.  The  yttrium  salts  are  colourless ; 
bat  tl^  salts  of  erbium  have  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  and 
their  solutions  give  an  absorption  spectrum,  which  is  not 
the  ease  with  yttrium  salts.  When  erbium  oxide  is  strongly 
heated  tt  glows  with  an  intense  green  light,  which  in  the 
qwotroaeope  exhibits  a  continuous  spectrum  intersected  by 
a  number  o)  bri^^t  bands  corresponding  in  position  to  the 
daik  bands  in  the  absorption  spectrum  of  solutions  of 
erbium  salts.  Didymium  oxide  behaves  similarly,  and 
aolntioDB  of  didymium  salts  give  an  absorption  spectrum 
by  wfcidi  they  are  readily  distinguished  from  erbium  salts. 
*  The  diloiidesy  nitrates,  and  sulphates  of  the  cerite  and 
gattoMnite  metals  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  their 
ttrbonates  are  insoluble ;  Uie  solutions  of  tiior  salts  all 
possess  a  sweet  astringent  taste.  The  most  conclusive 
eivideiioa  that  knthanum,  cerium,  didymium,  and  yttrium 
no  doaely  sJUed  to  the  alkaline  earth  metals  is  afforded 
by  thermoohemical  investigation,  the  amounts  ol  heat 
dflpveioped  on  neutralizing  their  hydroxides  being  for 
kjdroehlorio  aoid,  according  to  Thomson's  experiments, 
inferior  only  to  that  developed  on  neutraHxing  the  hydr- 
oxidsB  of  the  alkali  and  alkaJine  earth  metala^  as  shown  by 
die  following  ^TayT?p1ffl : — 
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Hetado  t^iorium  has  been  obtained  as  a  dark-grey 
powder  of  the  specific  gravity  7*65  to  7*79,  easily  soluble 
m  nitrie  aeid,  but  difficultly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Us  oxide,  TluO,  (if  Th  - 178*5),  is  white,  and  after  igni- 
lioii  is  insoluble  in  all  adds  except  concentrated  sulphuric 
add ;  it  appears  to  be  destitute  of  add  properties  as  it  does 
not  expel  carbon  dioxide  when  fused  with  alkaline  car- 
bonates. Thorium  hydroxide  b  precipitated  from  solutions 
of  thorium  salts  by  alkalies  as  a  gelatinous  mass,  soluble  in 
Bic3t  adds,  but  insoluble  in  alludies.  Thorium  chlonde, 
Th^Cl^,  is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  which  dissolves  in 
water  with  rise  of  temperatura  Thorium  sulphate, 
^(^4)3>  ^  crystalline,  and,  like  the  sulphates  of  the 
eenteand  gaddinite  meteJs,  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in 
kotvatei; 
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The  foregoing  description  of  the  elements  and  of  some 
of  their  more  important  compounds  will  be  euffident  to 
show  that,  whOe  each  element  manifests  certain  characters 
which  distinguish  it  from  all  others,  many  of  the  elements 
are  more  or  less  dosely  related  in  properties,  as  indeed  wa 
have  already  frequently  had  occasion  to  point  out 

Elements  whidi  exhibit  similar  properties  often  differ  in 
atomic  wdght  to  the  same  or  nearlv  the  same  extent ;  for 
example,  the  difference  between  the  atomic  weights  of 
potassium  and  rubidium  is  about  46,  and  of  rubidium  and 
ciBsium  47*5,  since  K-39,  Bb-i85*2,  and  Gs->  132*7. 
As  these  three  elements  are  dosely  related  in  pr<^>ertieay 
rubidium  differing  from  potassium  to  about  the  same  extent 
that  csdum  differs  from  rubidium,  we  are  led  to  suspect  a 
connection  between  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  and 
its  properties,  especially  as  with  very  few  exceptions  the 
dements  all  possess  different  atomic  weights.  Many 
instances  of  relation  between  atomic  weight  and  properties, 
similar  in  character  to  that  which  obtains  in  the  case  of 
potasdnm,  rubidium,  and  csBuum,  have  been  commented 
on  from  time  to  time  by  various  diemists,  but  the  coiineo* 
tion  between  the  atomic  wdghts  of  the  dements  generally 
and  their  properties  was  not  recognised  until  Menddjeff  in 
1869  pointed  out  that  the  latter  are  periodic  functions  ol 
the  former.  In  other  words,  if  the  elements  are  grouped 
in  the  order  of  their  atomio  weights,  it  will  be  found  that 
nearly  the  same  properties  recur  periodieaUy  tfiroughout 
the  entire  series.  Hence  the  whole  of  the  dements  may  bt^ 
arranged  in  a  number  oi  groups,  each  group  dondsting  of 
members  of  the  same  natural  family  following  each  other 
in.  the  same  order.  fR^  elements  are  arranged  in  this 
manner  in  the  following  table,  although,  in  order  to  retain 
dements  which  are  undoubtedly  membera  of  the  same 
natural  f^lly  in  the  same  vertical  series,  a  few  departures^ 
from  the  order  of  atomic  weights  are  necessary,  bu^ 
probably  they  are  necessary  merely  because  the  atomio 
weights  are  incorrectly  determined;  thus^  tellurium  vi 
plaMd  before  iodine,  ^d  osmium,  iridium,  and  platinum 
before  gold.  ^  the  position  assigned  to  uranium  be' 
correct,  the  number  at  present  accepted  as  its  atomio 
weight  is  much  too  low. 
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The  position  of  hydrogen  at  the  head  of  a  series  of 
metals  ia  in  accordance  with  Qraham's  condusion  that  this 
dement  possesses  the  characters  of  a  metal,  a  conclusion 
which  many  chemists  are  inclined  to  accept  on  account  of 
the  striking  analogies  to  the  metals  which  it  exhibits  in  its 
relation  to  the  halogens,  oxygen,  &o.  As  the  properties  of 
alloys  are  usually  similar  to  those  of  their  constituent 
metals,  whereas  the  compounds  of  metals  with  non-metallic 
elements  are  in  most  cases  widely  different  from  those  of 
the  dements  which  enter  into  t^eir  compodtion,  the  fact 
that  Troost  and  Hautefeuille*s  sodium  and  potassium 
hyd  rides  (tsodium-hydrogcn  and  potassium-hydrogen  alloys) 
(p.  524) retain  the  metallic  character  of  sodium  and  potasdum 
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affords  eTidenoe  confirmatory  of  the  asfiomption  tliat  hy- 
drogen has  metallic  properties. 

We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  trace  out  the  alteration  in 
properties  which  accompanies  altesation  in  atomic  weight ; 
but  we  may  point  out  as  an  instance  that  the  power  to 
combine  with  other  elements  U  subject  to  periodic  Taria- 
tlon;  thus,  the  composition  of  the  highest  chlorides  and 
oxides  of  the  elements  in  the  first  and  second  horizontal 
series  in  the  above  table  is  as  foUows : — 

Chlorides, 

oa,      t 
8CI4      01, 

OsncUi. 
LLO       GO  BjO,       CO,       N,0,       Ou  t. 

N«,0,     IfgO       Jdfit      8iO,       P,0,        SO,        01,0, 

The  chlorides  and  oxides  of  the  elements  of  each  of  the 
following  horizontal  series  exhibit  similar  differences  in 
composition.  With  very  few  exceptions,  only  the  ele- 
ments which  are  included  in  the  same  yerticd  series  as 
carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  fluorine  form  compounds 
with  hydrogen,  the  stability  of  which  diminishes  with 
increase  of  atomic  weight ;  but  the  composition  of  these 
hydrides  is  subject  to  periodic  variation,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  list : — 

CH4  KH,  OH,  FH 

8iH4  PH.  8H,  CIH 

AsH,  8eH,  BrH 

SbH,  TeH,  IH 

The  periodic  character  of  the  relation  between  the  proper- 
ties of  the  elements  and  their  atomic  weights  is  especially 
evident  in  their  physical  properties,  which  are  more  readily 
compared  than  the  so-called  chemical  properties,  as  they 
admit  of  measurement,  although,  on  account  of  our  imper- 
fect knowledge,  comparison  is  at  present  possible  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent  One  of  the  few  physical  properties 
which  has  been  determined  for  most  of  the  elements  is  the 
specific  gravity  in  the  solid  state ;  now,  on  comparing  the 
specific  gravities  of  the  various  elements  we  find  that  they 
do  not  increase  progressively  with  increase  of  atomic 
weight,  but  that  they  increase  and  diminish  periodically. 
Hence,  as  Lothar  Meyer  has  shown,  on  taking  the  atomic 
volumes,  or  quotients  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements 
divided  by  their  specific  gravities  in  the  solid  state,  as 
abeciss»,  and  the  atomic  weights  as  ordinates,  a  curve  is 
obtained  which  exhibits  a  series  of  maxima  and  minima, 
viz.,  five  maxima  and  five  minima  in  the  portion  which 
includes  barium  and  the  elements  of  lower  atomic  weight. 
The  most  electro-pdsitive  elements,  lithium,  sodium,  potas- 
sium, rubidium,  and  csesium  form  the  five  maxima  ;  but 
with  increase  of  atomic  weight  the  height  to  which  the 
curve  rises  also  rapidly  increases,  namely,  in  the  proportion 
Li:Na:K:Rb:Cs  -  12:24:46:67:79. 

The  remaining  physical  properties  of  the  elements,  so  for 
as  they  are  known  to  us,  appear  to  be  subject  to  similar 
periodic  variation,  but  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  and  their 
properties  the  reader  is  referred  to  L.  Meyer's  work.  Die 
modemen  Theorien  der  Chemie  (Breslau). 

The  establishment  of  the  periodic  law  may  truly  be  said 
to  mark  an  era  in  chemical  science,  and  we  may  anticipate 
that  its  application  and  extension  will  be  fraught  with  the 
tiost  important  consequences.  It  reminds  us  how  im- 
portant above  all  things  is  the  correct  determinatiun  of 
the  fundamental  constants  of  our  science — the  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements,  about  which  in  many  cases  great 
uncertainty  prevails;  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this 
may  not  long  remain  the  case.  It  also  affords  the  strongest 
encouragement  to  the  chemist  to  persevere  in  the  search 
for  new  elements.  (a.  s.  a.) 
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As  has  been  already  explained  (p.  520)  it  was  at  one 
time  thought  that  certain  chemical  compounds  were  pro- 
ducible only  through  the  agency  of  living  things,  and  the 
name  **  organic  chemistry"  was  in  consequence  conferred 
upon  this  branch  of  the  science.  The  progress  of  discovery 
has,  however,  served  to  break  down  the  barrier  that  waa 
supposed  to  exist  between  those  and  purely  inoi^ganie  com- 
pounds, since  it  has  been  found  possible  to  build  up  artifi* 
cially  a  very  large  number  of  compounds  formerly  regarded 
as  essentially  organic.  Kor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  many^ 
living  things  elaborate  compounds  which  can  in  no  seDse 
be  regarded  as  organic — such  as  the  silica  of  grasses,  the 
carbonate  of  calcium  secreted  by  molluscs,  Ac,  and  the  tri- 
calcic  phosphate  forming  the  bones  of  the  higher  animaliiL 

Although  the  number  of  elements  entering  into  the 
composition  of  organic  compounds  is  comparatively  amaU, 
yet  these  compounds  far  exceed  inorganic  bodies  both  in 
number  and  complexity  of  composition.  It  is  indeed  the 
vast  and  ever-increasing  numbers  of  the  organic  compounds 
that  render  it  necessary  to  form  a  separate  branch  of  the 
science  for  their  study,  and  not  any  nal  chemical  differeno» 
between  the  matter  forming  these  and  mineral  compoonda. 

Definition  and  Character  of  Organie  Compownds.^^ 
Carbon  is  an  invariable  constituent  of  organic  bodies,  aa 
that  this  branch  of  the  science  is  sometimes  defined  aa 
"the  chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds."  The  beat 
chemical  definition  of  organic  compounds,  however,  is  thai 
proposed  by  Frankland,  viz.,  "compounds  the  molecules 
of  which  consist  of  one  or  more  atoms  of  carbon  dirsctiy 
combined  either  with  carbon,  nitrogen,  or  hydrogen." 

After  carbon,  the  elements  of  most  frequent  occurrence 
in  organic  compounds  are  hydrogen,  ozygen,  and  nitrogen. 
Sulphur,  phosphorus,  the  halogens,  silicon,  boron«  and  the 
metals  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  The  number 
of  atoms  entering  into  the  composition  of  organic  molecules 
is  often  very  great — far  exceeding  the  atoms  of  the  moat 
complex  molecule  of  a  mineral  substance.  Thus,  stearin 
contains  173  atoms,  and  albumin  no  less  than  226. 
Chemical  bodies  that  are  possessed  of  great  complexity  of 
composition  are  generally  distinguished  by  the  facility  with 
which  they  split  up  under  the  influence  of  the  physical 
forces  and  chemical  reagents  ;  thus  organic  compounds  are 
as  a  class  characterized  by  their  instability. 

Ultimate  Analysis  of  Organic  Compounds, 

Before  the  formula  of  an  organic  compound  can  be 
determined,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  amounts  of  its 
several  constituents — that  is  to  say,  to  make  a  quantitative 
analysis  of  it.  The  elements  carbon  and  hydrogen  being 
of  paramount  importance  are  generally  first  determined. 
The  method  employed  depends  upon  the  fact  that  aU 
organic  compounds  undergo  combustion  when  heated  with 
eanily  reducible  oxidizing  substances,  their  carbon  being 
oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide  and  their  hydrogen  to  water. 
These  two  products  of  combustion  being  collected  in  suit- 
able apparatus  and  weighed,  the  necessary  data  for  calcu- 
lating the  amounts  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  obtained. 
The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  process. 

Determination  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen, — A  tubo  of 
Bohemian  hard  gloss  of  about  10  or  14  nullimetrea  internal 


Fig.  l.^CombastioaTuba. 
o-o,  pvrt  eapHo  oxlds;  «-&.  mixture  of  aubiUno*  taA  CttO;  h-tyt^aAnmkttmk 
mixing  Wirt }  c-d;  paro  CuO;  d-4,  metaJUc  coppor;  •-/,  jdoK  of  a 


diameter,  after  being  scrupulously  cleaned  and  dried,  it 
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^a*Tn  oS  in  the  blo^^spipe  flame  bo  as  to  leare  a  tailed 
extremity  of  the  form  shown  in  figure  1.  The  open  end  of 
the  tube  is  then  held  in  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  till  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  glass  is  rounded  ofL  This  tube,  known 
:as  the  eombuttum  tube,  is  from  000  to  800  millimetres  in 
length,  according  sis  the  substanee  contains  little  or  mu^ 
carbon. 

Hie  substance  generally  employed  to  effect  the  combustion 
of  carbon  compounds  is  cuprio  oxide  (CuO),  and  as  this 
code  is  of  a  somewhat  hygroscopic  nature,  it  is  neceesaiy 
to  diy  it  thoroughly  before  use,  and  then  exclude  it  carafully 
from  the  air.  Should  these  precautions  not  be  observed, 
tiie  oxide  absorbs  water  from  the  air,  and  when  heated  in 
the  combustion  tube  this  water  distils  over  and  is  weighed 
with  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  snbetance. 
It  is  therefore  found  conrenient  in  practice  to  have  another 
^sss  tube  sealed  «t  one  end  and  closely  corked  at  Uie 
ether  for  the  reception  of  the  cuprio  oxide.  This  tube  is 
of  suffident  capacity  to  contain  enough  cuprio  oxide  to  fill 
the  combustion  tube,  and  its  diameter  is  such  as  to  allo^ 
it  to  be  introduced  into  the  open  end  of  the  combus- 
tieu  tube. 

The  substance  for  analysis,  after  being  finely  powdered,  is 
dried  in  a  water  oven  at  100**  C  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight, 
cr,  if  deoomposed  by  heat,  in  a  yacuum  over  some  water- 
absorbing  substance,  8u<^  as  strong  sulphuric  add  or 
calcium  chloride.  When  dry  it  is  transferred  to  a  small 
stoppered  bottle  or  corked  tube^  sealed  at  one  end,  and  of 
about  40  or  60  millimetres  in  length. 

The  apparatus  for  absorbing  the  carbon  dioxide  is  a  series 
of  light  glass  bulbs  (figs.  2  and  S)  containing  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash  (KHO)  of  sp.  gr.  1*27,  throngji  which 
the  gases  evdved  during  the  combustion  are  obliged  to 
pass.  It  is  customary  to  attach  to  one  end  of  the  potash 
bulbs  a  saiaD  glass  tube  drawn  to  a  point  at  its  free  end, 
and  eoBtaining  a  small  piece  of  solid  potash  enclosed 
between  plugs  of  cotton  wool  This  appendage  is  for  the 
purpose  ol  retaining  tiny  trace  of  carbon  diosde  or  mois- 
ture earried  over  tiou  the  bulbs  by,  the  escaping  gasea. 


Via.  8. — JAthi^B  Potuk  "BaXha,       Tia.  8.— Gelsiler's  Potaah  BnlU. 

The  water  formed  by  the  combustion  is  collected  in  a 
tube  (fig.  4)  filled  with  fragments  of  dried  calcium  chloride 
-or  pumice  stone  wetted  witii  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

The  combustion  tube  whesr  charged 
is  heated  in  a  furnace  which  consists 
scsentially  of  a  row  of  gas  burners  con- 
structed so  as  to  burn  a  mixture  of  coal 
gas  and  air,  and  thus  obtain  a  non- 
Inminoua  but  very  hot  flame.  Two 
fonos  of  furnace  are  in  common  use  in  I^o*  ^- — Calciam 
laboratories.  In  Hofmann*s  furnace  a  Chloride  Tube, 
clay  cylinder  perforated  by  a  large  number  of  very  fine  holes 
is  fitted  over  tho  end  of  each  gas  burner,  thus  dividing  the 
escaping  gas  into  a  number  of  fine  streams,  and  bo  ensuring 
Us  perfect  combustion.  In  Griffin's  furnace  the  burners  are 
constructed  on  Bunsen's  principle,  that  is,  each  burner  is 
perforated  by  holes  at  its  lower  end  no  that  a  mixture  of 
gas  and  air  escapes  from  its  upper  extremity.  The  com- 
bustiou  tube  is  supported  on  a  thin  iron  trough  lined  with 
asbestos^  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  unglaeed  tiles. 


The  cupric  oxide  intended  for  use  is  flist  heated  to  red- 
ness in  a  crucible,  and  transferred  while  still  hot  to  its 
tube,  wherein  it  is  allowed  to  cooL  When  sufficiently  cool 
the  cork  is  withdrawn,  and  enough  cuprio  oxide  poured 
into  the  combustion  tube  to  occupy  about  |th  of  its  length. 
The  tube  or  bottle  containing  the  dried  pulverixed  sub- 
stance having  been  weighed,  about  half  a  gramme  is  then 
introduced  into  the  combustion  tube,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  cupric  oxide  is  poured*  down  after  it  The  bottie  being 
again  weighed  gives  the  exact  weight  of  the  substance 
employed.  The  snbetance  in  the  combustion  tube  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  cupric  oxide  by  stirring  it  about 
with  a  long  wire  with  corkscrew  point. 

More  enprie  oxide  is  now  added  till  the  tube  is  filled 
nearly  to  its  open  end,  and  a  plug  of  freshly  ignited 
asbestos  is  finally  introduced.  The  tube  is  then  gently 
tapped  while  in  a  horisontal  position  so  as  to  cause  a  slight 
subsidence  of  the  contents,  thus  allowing  a  free  passage  for 
gas  throughout  its  whole  length.  The  calcium  chloride 
tube  is  fitted  into  the  open  end  of  the  combustion  tube  by 
means  of  a  tightly  fitting  cork  or  caoutthouc  stopper,  and 
the  potash  apparatus  is  attached  to  the  calcium  chloride 
tube  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of  caoutohuac  tubing  bound 
tightiy  round  with  thin  copper  wire.  Both  the  potash 
bulbs  and  caldum  chloride  tube  are  carefully  weighed 
before  beinff  attached.  The  whole  apparatus  as  arranged 
for  the  oombostion  is  shown  in  fig.  6  :^ — 


Fvk  6.— Appsntns  srnihgwi  for  a  Oo&biutloiu 

Hie  front  part  of  the  tabe  is  first  heated  to  redness,  and 
the  gas  burners  are  then  gradually  turned  on  so  as  to  cause 
the  slow  combustion  of  the  substance.  When  no  more 
bubbles  pass  into  the  potash  solution  the  gas  burners  are 
turned  out,  the  point  of  the  tail  of  the  combustion  tube  is 
broken  off,  and  dry  air  passed  through  the  whol^  system  to 
sweep  out  the  last  traces  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
vapour  lingering  in  the  tube.  In  cases  where  great 
aoonracy  is  required  it  is  desirable  to  sweep  out  the  com^ 
bustion  tube  first  with  a  current  of  pure  oxygen  and  then 
with  air.  This  ensures  the  complete  oxidation  of  any  trace 
of  carbon  that  may  have  escaped  the  first  combustion. 

When  the  operation  is  completed  the  potash  bulbs  and 
caldum  chloride  tube  are  allowed  to  cool  down  to  the 
atmospheric  temperature  and  then  again  weighed.  The 
increase  in  weight  gives  the  respective  amounts  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  produced.  Since  carbon  dioxide  contains 
in  11  parts  by  weight  3  of  carbon  (COj  ^12-h2xl6-  44), 
^  of  the  weight  of  the  OOj  obtained  is  due  to  carbon, 
oimilarly  -J-  of  the  weight  of  the  water  found  is  due  to 
hydrogen  (HjO  -2xl-hl6-18).  It  is  customary  to  ex- 
press tiie  results  in  parts  per  cent.  In  practice  the  hydro- 
gen usually  comes  out  a  little  too  high,  and  the  carbon  a 
Uttle  too  low. 

Cupric  oxide  is  sometimes  replaced  by  lead  chromate 
in  cases  where  the  substance  is  difficultly  combustible,  and 
more  particularly  when  the  compound  contains  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  sulphur.  In  these  latter  cases  were  cupnc 
oxide  employedt  cupric  chloride  or  bromide  would  be 
formed,  and  might  volatilize  over  into  the  caldnm  chloride 
tube,  thus  unduly  increasing   ito  wdgbt      Sulphur  in 
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prosence  of  onprio  oxide  is  ozidixed  to  SO,,  and  thia  gas 
it  allowed  to  paati  into  the  potash  bulbs  would  be  absorbed. 
These  sources  of  error  are  avoided  hj  the  emploTment  of 
lead  chzomate,  because  non-volatile  lead  chloride  or  bro- 
mide an  formed,  and  sulphur  is  oxidised  to  SO,,  whjch  is 
fixed  as  PbS04.  When  substances  rich  in  nitrogen  tih 
burnt  with  cuprio  oxide^  nitrogen  dioxide  is  likely  to  be 
formed,  and  this  on  meeting  tne  air  and  potash  in  the 
bulbs  is  absorbed,  and  increases  the  weight  of  tiie  C0| 
apparatus.  To  obviate  this  source  of  error  it  is  necessary 
when  dealing  with  nitrogenous  bodies  to  plug  the  end  of 
the  combustion  tube  with  a  roll  of  freshly  redueed  copper 
gauM.  This  being  kept  at  a  bright  red  heat  during  the 
entire  operation  decomposes  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and 
retaining  the  oxygen,  allows  only  nitrogen  to  escape.^ 

When  the  substance  to  be  analysed  i  a  li<iuid,  a  known 
weight  is  sealed  up  in  a  small  glass  bi^  (fig.  fi). 

After  sealing  and  weighing  (the   ^^^ 
weight  of  the  empty  bulb  Imving   ^^^— 
been  previoualT  cMermined)  the    ^^ 
neck  of  the  bulb  is  broken  off,  and  '^^^  ^cS!^  ??^i*^ 
the  broken  portion,  together  with      (SSflSS)         ^ 
the  bulb  its^,  introduced  into  the 
oombostion  tube,  which  is  afterwards  filled  np  with  cnpric 
oxide,  &&,  in  the  usual  manner.     In  burning  Hquids  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  eombustion  tube  is,  as  with  solids, 
first  heated  to  redness ;  the  portion  containing  the  buR»  is 
then  gradually  warmed  so  as  to  expel  the  liquid,  which  is 
thus  made  to  distilf  slowly  orer  the  fedW  .cuprio  oxide 
which  effects  ita  combustion. 

The  analysis  of  gaseous  organic  eomponnds  is  effected 
in  tudiameteri,  or  in  special  apparatus,  of  which  seveial 
forms  have  been  devised.  (See  Bunsen's  ^oMM^ry,  Button's 
VolwHdne  Analpiit,  Thorpe's  Quamitatm  AnalftU,  Ac.) 

IkUrmimaiicn  nf  Nitrogen, — ^Two  okethods  are  in  use 
for  determining  this  element  Will  and  Yamntrapp's 
method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  matty  nitrogenous 
bodies  when  heated  with  taustie  alkaties 'yield  their  nitro- 
gen  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  A.  known  weight  of  the 
subetanc^  is  intimately  mixed  with  soda-Ume,'  and  then 
heated  in  a  combustion  tube,  the  ammonia  being  absorbed 
by  dilute  hydrochloric  iidd  contained  in  a  glass  apparatus 
attached  to  the  end  oA  the  tube.     (See  fig.  7.) 

In  conducting  an  operation  of  Uiis  kind  some  soda-lime 
is  first  introduced 
into  the  tube;  the 
substance  is  then 
mixed  intimately 
with  more  soda- 
lime  in  a  mortar,  ^^  7  — ^Deiermtnatlon  of  Nitrogen  by  WIU 
and    the    mixture  snd  Vftrtw»tr»pp's  mtthod. 

transferred  to  the  «rf,rtn«infi,  rfi^io«u.iim«,#/.grt)M4otpi«g}Q 
tube  J  .  the   mortar     •^^  ^"^ 

is  next  rinsed  out  with  more  soda-lime,  and  the  rinsings 
are  added  to  the  contents  of  the  tube,  which  is  finally 
filled  up  with  pure  soda-lime.  When  charged  the  tube  is 
tapped  so  as  to  secure  a  free  passage  for  the  escaping  gas 

*  Although  the  principles  npon  which  the  detennination  of  oarbon 
tnd  hjdrogen  in  organic  bodiea  depends  remain  unaltered,  the  ptoceeu 
haa  receiTed  aereral  modifications  which  it  U  nnneoeasary  to  deacribe 
In  detail  Thos  In  some  laboratories,  instead  of  the  pptash  bnlbs,  a 
tube  filled  with  "  eoda-Iijne"  is  employed,  and  the  substance,  instead  of 
being  mixed  with  the  CnO  in  the  tube,  is  placed  in  a  small  boat  of 
poroelain  or  pUtinnm,  and  a  slow  stream  of  oxygen  kept  going  during 
the  whole  prooeea.  Other  oxidisext  hsTO  been  also  proposed  instead  of 
cuprio  oxide^  such  as  potassium  perohlorate  or  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
aeiS  and  silTer  iodate,  in  which  latter  process  the  carbon  Is  determined 
directly  from  the  amount  of  CO,  produced,  and  the  hydrogen  indirectly 
from  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  minus  the  quantity  contained  in 
the  CO,. 

*  Boda-lime  is  prepareil  by  slaking  quicklime  with  a  etroDf  tolution 
of  osuatio  eodtiSBd  then  heating  till  thoroughly  dry, 
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(as  in  the  combustion  fur  the  determination  of  C  and  H),  and . 
after  it  is  laid  in  the  trough  of  the  gas  furnace,  the  add 
bulb  is  attached  to  it  by  means  of  a  tightly  fitting  cock. 
The  combustion  is  performed  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  process  of  burning  with  cupric  oxide ;  when  it  iv 
completed  Uie  tsil  of  the  tube  is  broken  off,  and  air 
drawn  through  the  apparatus  so  as  to  draw  the  last  traces 
of  ammonia  into  the  acid.  If  the  substance  c<mtains 
much  nitrogen  it  is  advisable  to  mix  it  with  some  com- 
pound which  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  gas  when  heated 
in  the  tube.  Sugar  or  sttfch  are  convenient  substancea 
for  this  purpoee.  This  dilution  of  the  ammonia  prevents 
its  too  rapid  absorption  by  the  acid,  and  thus  diminishes 
the  risk  of  acid  being  drawn  back  into  the  hot  tube. 

Having  by  Uie  aU>ve  process  obtained  the  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  ammoninm  chloride,  its  quantity  is  deter- 
mined by  predpitation  as  ammonio-platinic  chloride, 
(NHJ^PtCS^  the  analysis  being  performed  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  quantitative  determination  of  ammoninm 
by  means  of  platinic  chloride.  In  calculating  the  reenlts. 
the  requisite  data  are  fnrmshed  by  Uie  facts  that  223*3 
parts  of  the  double  salt  contain  14  of  m'trogen,  or  197 '5 
parts  of  platinnm  correspond  to  28  of  nitrogen.  Thus,  if 
tf  >-  weight  of  substance  taken,  W  the  weight  of  doable 
salt  obtained,  P  the  weight  of  platinnm,  and  N  the  weigjii 

*    ..  V        XT    Wxl4      Px28      ,      lOOH  ^ 

of  nitrogen,  we  have  N-  ^^^  or  ^p^  ;  also  -^  tor 

the  peMentatfe  of  nitrogen. 

Instead  oi;  determinmg  the  ammonia  gravimetrieall  j  it 
may  be  abeorbed  by  a  known  quanti^  of  dikte  snlphniifr 
add  of  standard  strength,  and  the  amount  of  add  neol»> 
Used  determined  by  iklding  litmus,  and  then  a  atandaid 
solution  of  soda  tin  oomplete  neutralisation  la  effected  as  is. 
ordinary  addimetrical  determinatioDSL 

In  cases  where  nitrogen-containing  bodies  do  no!  yield 
the  whole  of  that  element  as  ammonia  on  {SP^*^  ^'^ 
soda-lime,  Dumas's  process  is  employed,  lliia  ptoesss 
dspeods  upon  the  fact  that  all  nitrogenous  snbstaneea  yield 
thdr  nitrogen  in  the  free  state  iHien  bnmt  witk  enprio. 
oxide,  and  in  preeence  of  ignited  metallio  copper;  Tb» 
method  is  thus  carried  out 

A  combustion  tube  of  suitable  length  is  sealed  off  at  out 
end,  and  about  2  or  3  inches  of  hydrogen  sodiom  carbooaits 
(Nfl^CO,)  introduced,  after  which  a  small  quantity  cC 
cuprio  oxide  is  added.  A  known  quantity  c4f  the  sub- 
stance, intimately  mixed  with  cut>ric  oxide,  is  next  intro- 
duced, and  then  a  further  quanti^  of  pure  oupric  oxide, 
the  remainder  of  the  tube  being  finally  filled  up  with  3  or 
4  inches  of  freshly  reduced  o(^per  cause  plugging.  Ko 
special  precautions  need  be  taken  to  keep  the  cnpric  oxide 
dry.  A  gas  passage  having  been  secured  through  the  tube 
in  the  usual  mannet,  a  delivery  thbe  ii  tighUy  adapted 
to  the  open  end  of  the  combustion  tube. 

The  tube  is  placed  in  a*  gas  furnace,  and  the  end  of  the 
delivery  tube  plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  mercniy  con- 
tained in  a  mercurial  trough.  The  first  proceeding  is  to 
expel  the  air  from  the  apparatus.  This  is  effected  by  heating 
a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  sodium  carbonate  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  cumbustion  tube  till  a  bubble  of  the  gas 
recdved  into  caustic  potash  solution  is  wholly  absorbed. 
When  the  apparatus  is  entirely  filled  with  carbon  dioxide, 
a  graduated  receiver  containing  about  \  of  its  volume  of 
caustic  potash  solution,  the  remainder  bdng  filled  witk 
mercury,  is  inverted  over  the  end  of  the  delivery  tube  as  in 
ordinary  cases  of  gas-receiving  over  the  mercurial  trough. 
The  combustion  is  then  proceeded  with  in  the  umal 
manner, — the  anterior  portion  of  the  tube  containing  the 
metallic  copper  being  first  heated  to  redness,  and  the  heat 
gradually  carried  back  till  the  combustion  is  completed, 
wben  more  of  the  NaHCO^  in  the  posterior  pert  la  heated^ 
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10  M  to  ezpel  the  Usl  tnoes  of  nitrogeiL  The  CX)^  pro- 
dneed  by  the  oomboation  end  from  the  KeHOOg  beiag 
•bnrbed  bj  the  poteeh  eolation,  the  grednated  receirer 
Qontaine  01U7  the  whole  Tolnme  'of  pore  nitrogen.  The 
itoeirer  and  ita  contenti  are  aocordin^y  tranilerred  to  a 
fBael  of  water — the  meronrj  and  potaah  eolation  allowed 
to  be  replaced  hj  water,  the  receirer  k  railed  till  the 
pnasore  is  eqoaliied  by  the  water  being  et  the  lame  lerel 
both  inside  and  oatside,  and  the  Tolaine  of  gas  is  read  off, 
the  temperatare  of  the  air  of  the  room  tnd  the  height  of 
tM  barometer  being  at  the  same  time  noted. 

If  K  ■■  weight  m  nitrogen  in  grammes^  f  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  6  the  height  of  the  barometer,  0  the  tension 
oC  sqaeoas  r^war  at  the  temperatare  C,  and  Y  the  Tolome 
of  aitrogen  in  cabio  eentimetree — 

(00013562  being  wtofle.aofNat0^aaMl760 
■mi.ber.). 

DeUrmimatum  ^  ih4  HiUogm  BUm€mi$^  Sulpk^r^  and 
Pkotpkonu. — The  halogens  are  sometimes  determined  as 
ailfer  salts,  by  baming  a  known  weight  of  the  sabstaHoe 
with  pore  qaicklime  in  a  eombostion  tabe,  dissolying  in 
dilate  nitric  add,  and  adding  stlrer  nitrate.  Solphar  and 
phosphoros  may  be  determiaed  by  fusing  a  known  quantity 
ef  tlM  subetanoe  with  a  lililare  of  potassiam  hydroxide 
tod  nitrate  in  a  silver  disk  The  talphor  is  by  this  means 
oddised  to  salphario  and  tfie  phospnoros  to  phosphorie 
teid,  and,  en  aissolTing  the  fosed  msse  and  acidulating^ 
iheee  acids  can  be  estimated. 

By  the  method  of  Oarius  tiM  ludogens,  sulphur,  and 
pho^horus  can  be  determinedt  if  neoeesary,  in  one  opera- 
tion. A  known  weight  of  the  substance  is  sealed  up  in  a 
•troog  glass  tube  with  about  SO  times  its  weight  of  nitric 
idd  (sp.  gr.  1*4),  and  the  tube  then  heated  for  some  hours 
iaan  oa4)ath  to  a  temperature  oil  40*  -  SOOi*  (X  The  sub- 
ftanee  is  completely  oxidised  by  tius  operation,  the  snlphar 
ind  phosphorus  being  conyerted  into  theip  respectife  acids, 
to  that  their  determination  then  becomes  an  operation  of 
inoiganie  analysis.  If  halogens  are  prese^lt,  it  is  custo- 
naiy  to  add  a  lew  crystals  of  silver  nitrate  before  eealing 
ap  the  tubcL  After  the  operation  the  hsloid  silver  salt 
ii  Altered  oil^  the  excees  of  silver  is  removed  from  the  fil- 
tmte  by  Hd,  sad  H^SO^  or  H^PO^  is  determined  in  the 
ofdiaary  way. 

D0Urmituiiiwi  0/  OMy^m, — ^Although  sevend  processee 
have  been  deviled  for  the  direct  estimation  of  oxygen  (by 
Baomhauer,  Maamen4,  and  Mitscherlich),  they  are  seldom 
employed  in  laboratories.  This  element  is  OBually  deter- 
mined by  **  difference,"  «.«.,  by  adding  the  peroentagee  of  the 
other  elements,  and  subtracting  the  result  from  100. 

Formvlm  and  Coru(iiuiia»  of  Organio  Chmpoundt, 
Smpirieal  Fonnfdm. — Having  by  the  above  methods  of 
analysis  arrived  at  the  percentage  composition  of  a  sub- 
stance, the  next  step  is  to  determine  its  formula.  The 
empirical  formula  ib  obtained  by  dividing  each  percentage 
number  by  the  atomic  weight  of  its  respective  element 
Thus,  supposing  an  analynis  of  common  alcohol  gave  the 
following  percentage  numbers : — 

Carbon 5215 

Hydrogen 180« 

Oxygsn  (by  difference) &I79 

100-00 
Dividing  tbeee  by  the  respective  atomic  weights — 


0-5^«.it.H 


■  -is-o,  0--— --■2'a . 


Thsie  numbers  show  that  the  atoms  of  C,  H,  and  0  are 


preeent  in  numbers  having  the  titioa  2:6:1,  since  by  the 
atomic  theory  the  atoms  of  each  element  must  exist  in  a 
codipound  in  integral  numbers.  The  differences  between 
the  integral  and  fractional  numbers  are  Justly  sasignable 
to  the  unavoidable  ''experimental  errors*,  of  analysis. 
Thus  the  simplest  formula  that  can  be  given  to  alcohol 
from  the  foregoing  -analysis  is  CiH^Oi  and  it  is  usual  to 
express  the  reeulte  in  the  following  manner  h— 

neoqr  OgHaO.  Fovnd. 

bM-MIT  0 5215 

e«lS*04  H, ^ 18-0« 

0'»16at479  0  (by  difierenae)  84'7» 


I' 


M  100-00 


100-00 


This  imaginary  example  may  serve  to  show  that  the 
determination  of  empirical  formuUe  cannot  be  made  accord- 
ing  to  any  fixed  set  of  rules.  The  errors  of  experiment  are 
seldom  so  small  ss  in  the  supnosed  illustration,  and  in  cases 
where  these  are  large^  and  where  the  substance  contains  » 
Isrge  number  of  atoms  in  its  molecule,  great  difficulty  is 
often  experienoed. 

lioUeular  Formulm. — The  formube  obtained  by  ths 
method  Just  described  expre^T'simply  the  nrffof'existing^ 
between  the  numbers  of  atoips  in  the  molecule  of  a  sub- 
stance, without  regard  to-  the  acival  mMmb^r^ot  atoms  m 
such  a  molecule.  Reasoning  downwards  from  the  law  of 
Avogadro,  which  has  been  explained  in  the  foregoing  por- 
tioneof  this  article,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  volume  of  such 
molecules  as  do  not  nndeigo  dissociation  when  heated  is 
always  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  molecule  (2  parts  bj 
weight)  of  'hydro|;en.  To  ascertain  molecular  formula^ 
therefore^  aQ  that  is  necessary  is  to  determine  the  vapour* 
density  of  the  substance  as  referred  to  hydrogen.  Thus 
the  analysis  of  bensene^  a  hydrocarbon  obtained  froni 
coal  tar,  leads  to  the  formula  CH,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  whether  its  molecular  formula  is  CH, 
OsHy  CLH„  C^H^  C»H^  or  C.H»  By  experiment  ita 
vapour  density  m  found  to  be  S9,  so  that  its  molecular 
weight  is  7d.  '  Divining  this  number  in  the  ratio  0  :  H» 
i,0.f  13:1,  we  obtain  72 : 6  as  the  aotual  ratio  of  the 
weights  of  0  |bd  H  existing  in  the  molecule.  Sevens- 
two  parts  of  C  correspond  to  ff  «■  6  atoms,  and  (Lparts  ij 
weight  ol  hydrogen  correspond  to  4  ""  ^  Atoms,  so  that  tho 
molecular  formida  of  beniene  is  C^H^. 

Again,  with  respect  to  alcohol  The  vapour-density 
(H-1)  is  23,  so  that  ita  molecular  weight  is  46.  This 
number,  however,  threes  with  the  molecular  weight  of  a 
substsoce  having 'we  formula  O^Q^O,  since  12x2-hd 
+ 16  -  46 ;  hence  this  formula  must  m  assigned  to  alcohol, 
and  we  have  an  illustration  of  a  case  in  which  the  empiric- 
cal  and  m<rfeoular  formula  are  identicaL 

I>tt€rmmaium  0/^  VapouT'dmmtf, 

In  practice,  the  vapourdensity  is  determined  by  ths 
methods  of  Dumas  or  Hofmann. 

Dunuufa  Mtthcd, — In  Domus's  prooom  the  weight  of  a  known 
volome  of  raponr  is  asoertained  in  the  following  manner  (aee  llff.  8). 

A  globular  glaas  flask,  as  light  aa  possihle,  inth  a  neck  ftued^into 
it.  Is  first  provided.  The  capacity  of  the  globe  may  varj  from  ^ 
to  \  litre,  according  to  the  amount  of  sabetance  to  be  operated  Qpov» 
The  neck  is  drawn  oat  in  the  blowpipe  fl^mr  to  a  oapillaiy  termi- 
nation  of  about  one  miUimotre  diameter,  ahd  then  bent  up  so  as  to 
project  aboye  the  surfaoe  of  the  liquid  of  the  bath  in  wbioh  the 
globe  is  to  be  immeraod.  The  fflobe  Ib  first  weighed  fnll  of  air — the 
temperature  and  height  of  the  barometer  being  noted. 

By  wanning  the  globe,*  and  plunging  the  point  of  the  peck  into 
some  of  the  liquid  of  which  the  vapour-densibr  ia  to  be  detemdned,. 
a  few  grammes  of  the  latter  are  introduced.  The  globe  and  its  con» 
touts  are  then  plunged  into  a  bath  of  water,  parafSn,  or  fus{bl» 
metal  kept  at  a  constsnt  tampetature,  at  least  SO*  or  80*  0  abovB 
the  boiling-point  of  the  substance.  As  soon  as  the  vapour  ceases  to 
rush  out  of  the  capillary  orifice  of  the  neck,  the  point  ia  sealed 
hermetically  by  the  blowpipe  flame,  the  height  of  tiie  barometer 
and  the  tompWature  of  the  oath  being  oboerred. 
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Th*  globe,  after  being  cleaned  and  allowed  to  cool,  ia  again 
^eigbeo,  llie  tempera- 
ture axkd  height  or  the 
barometer  bcmff  at  the 
same  time  obeenred. 
The    capacity   of    the 

flobo  ia   meanired  by 
reeking  the  point  of 
the  neck  under  meronry, 
when  the  metal  rashea 
in  to  anpply  the  place  of 
the  oonUeneed  Taponr. 
Aa  the  expulsion  of  air 
by  the  eecaping  rapour 
ia     seldom     complete, 
there  neually  remaina  a 
bubble  of  residual  air, 
which  must  be  allowed 
for   by    running    in   a 
known  quantity  of  mer*  '  j^,— = 
cury    from   a    burette.       ^"^-^ 
The  total  cuanUty  of  -      .     tv_  ^  .  „      ^  . 
mercury  ia  then  poured  "^'  8'— *>ttmas  •  VapourKienslty  Apparatus, 
out  and  its  rolnrae  mea>  A,  glau  ifiobe,  rapported  by  wire  daw 5  b,  projeet- 
aured.     The  calculation     !"'  Port»<m  of  iMck;  BK,  baitai  C,  (bOTtnomeUri 
it  made  from  these  data     ^'  «*^»>'"«  '<»  »»^ni  ^^ 
by  the  following  approximatire  method:— 

Let  f»  «  weight  of  crlobe  4-  air  at  the  temperature  t  of  weighing 
and  height  of  barometer  b  ; 
m'-  weight  of  globe  +  Tapour  at  the  tcmporatuw  fot*  seal- 
ing and  height  of  barometer  i/ ; 
V  =  capacity  of  globe  in  cubic  centimetres ; 
X  *■  weight  of  V  cubic  centimetres  of  air  at  <  and  ft. 
Then  m  ~  x  >-  weight  of  Tacuoos  globe  ; 
m'  -  (m  -  X)  «=  weight  of  substance. 
Let  H  »  wt  of  V  cc  of  hydrogen  at  f  and  ft',  then  the  Tapour^ 
uenstty  {d)  referred  to  hydfogen  b 


«.^ 


:iz^. 


Idieu  residual  air  (r)  is  found  in  the 
globe,  V—r»  capacity  of  globe. 

In  Tery  exact  determinations  eor- 
Tactions  most  be  made  for  (1)  the 
expansion  of  glaa^  (2)  the  difference 
of  temperature  and  pressure  between 
the  firat  and  aeeond  weighings  of  the 
l^obe,  and  (8)  tha  dlfferraoe  in  den- 
sity between  the  drop  of  fluid  remain- 
ing  in  the  ^obe  and  the  density  of 
merourv.  For  most  ehemrcal  pnr- 
poeea,  nowerer,  tKe  abore-giren  ap- 
proximntion  (ionnola  ii  infllcitntly 
■ooorate. 

^  IFor  hi£h  tempaimtures  tffe  fdobe  i% 
Immersea  in  the  rapoura  of  Doiling 
mercury,  cadmium,  or  sine,  and  th« 
■apparitus  is  modified  aooordinffly. 

Oay'LusfocandJIo/inanH'iMithods, 
— ^These  methods  hare  for  their  object 
the  measurement  of  tlia  rolnme  of 
«  known  weight  of  rapour.  Oar- 
Lnasao'a  method,  being  available  only 
for  anbstanoea  boiling  below  100*  C, 
bos  been  gradually  replaced  by  Hof- 
mann*a  modification  (ng.  9). 
I  A  glass  tnbe  about  1  metre  in  length 
and  20  mm.  diameter,  cloaed  at  one 
end,  is  graduated  and  calibrated.  The 
tnbe  being  filled  with  mercunr,  and 
inyerted  in  a  Tcssel  of  the  same  liquid, 
is  practically  a  barometer  with  an  ex-  Pia  0.  Hoftnann's  Vapour»> 
aggerated  Torricellian  Tacuum.     Sur-  density  Apparatus, 

rounding  this  tube  is  a  wider  tube,  aa,   vradnstod    bartmieter   tnbe 
through    which    the    vapour   of   any      standing  in  funnel ;  A,  height  of 
liquid  boiling  at  a  constant  tempera- 
lure  can  be  passed,  and  tlvis  the  baro- 
jneter  tube  and  its  contents  kept  at 
that  tenfperature. 

The  substance  of  which  the  vapour- 
iensity  ia  to  be  determined  is  weighed 
<about  -^  gram.)  in  a  minute  stoppered 
bottle,  and  passed  up  into  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  According 
to  the  boiling-point  of  the  substance  (which  is,  of  course,  much 
lowered  by  the  reduced  pressure),  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  water, 
nnilino,  or  amylio  alcohol  is  passed  through  the  spaoe  between  the 


mercury  column;  BB,  outer 
glees  cylinder  encloeing  bero- 
raeter  tube;  t,  tube  by  which 
hot  Tepour  1«  Introduced;  I', 
tube  br  which  hot  Tapour  end 
orerflow  of  mercury  eecapet  t 
la  connected  wUh  the  flask  of 
billing  liquid,  and  f  with  a 
condeneer. 


two  tabes  till  the  temperature  and  volume  of  vapour  remain  era- 
atant  The  height  of  tne  mercury  column,  the  tempwratole  to  which 
the  vapour  is  heated,  and  the  height  of  the  barometer  in  the  room 
being  observed,  all  the  necessary  data  are  obtained. 

IjBi  m  »  weight  of  substance  in  grammes  ; 

V  "  volume  (In  cc )  occupied  by  vapour  at  temperatore  / ; 

A  ■•  height  of  mercury  in  tube  above  mercury  in  reeervoir  ; 

ft  "•  height  of  barometer  in  roouL 
Then  ft  -  A  -  pressure  upon  vapour. 
Let  U  •  weight  of  Y  cc  of  hydrogen  at  a  preasurs  ft-A  and 

temperature  t. 
Then  the  vapour-denaity  {d)  referred  to  hydrogen  la 


rfs= 


R' 


For  exact  determinationa  at  high  temperatures  the  tenafon  of  mer- 
cury vapour  ($)  at  the  temperature  (0  must  be  allowed  for,  and  tha 
pressors  apon  the  vapour  tnen  becomes  ft  -  A-  s . 


In  some  caseB  the  subelance  of  which  the  molecniar 
formula  is  to  be  determlDed  does  not  admit  of  Taporixation, 
being  decomposed  bj  heat  With  such  substances,  some 
method  other  than  the  determination  of  the  vapour-deuaitj 
must  eoDsequentlj  be  resorted  to.  In  the  case  of  acid  or 
basio  compounds,  the  problem  admits  of  easy  solution. 
Thus,  supposing  we  desired  to  determine  the  molecular 
weight  of  acetic  acid  without  having  recourse  to  a  ts pour- 
density  determination.  Having  ascertained  that  the  acid 
contains  one  atom  of  hydrogen  replaceable  bj  metals,  or, 
in  other  words^  that  it  is  monobasic,  the  silver  salt  is  pre- 
pared, and  ^e  amount  of  silver  determined.  All  the 
necessaiy  data  are  then  obtained.  Thus,  supposing  the 
analysis  to  give  64*67  per  cent  of  metal,  ih^  melecular 
weight  of  the  salt,  {.«.,  the  weight  containing  one  atom  of 
silver,  will  be  given  by  the  proportion — 


Whence 


64-67  :  100::  108  :«. 
#-167. 


The  weight  of  the  "acid-radicle"  is  therefore- 

167-108-69. 

And  as  one  atom  of  H  is  replaced  by  the  Ag,  the  moleeQUr 
weight  of  the  acid  is  60. 

^e  empirical  formula  deduced  from  the  nltimat* 
analysis  would  be  CHjO-30,  so  that  the  n^Dleciilar 
formula  is  2(CH,0)  -  Cfifi^ 

With  polybasio  acids  the  problem  k  somewhat  mocv 
complex,  but  the  solution  is  effected  in  a  similar  mannar, 
i.e,,  by  estimating  the  metal  in  a  normal  salt  Silver  aalta 
are  employed  when  obtainable,  as  thoy  are  generally 
anhydrous  aud  easily  purified  by  ciyetallijRiktioa 

As  a  farther  iUastration  we  now  give  an  example  of  the  determin* 
ation  of  the  molecular  weight  of  a  basic  substanoe.  Supposing  aa 
snalvab  of  the  baae  trietnyUmine  to  have  given  the  following 
resDita:— 

Carbon, 71  •» 

Hydrogen, 14*85 

Nitrogen :....    l«-8« 

100-00 

Tne  baae  ia  monacid,  forming  a  hydrochloride  containing  one  mol«> 
cule  of  HCI,  and  this  hydrochloride  forms  a  double  platinum  salt 
containing  two  molecules  of'  the  hydrochloride  to  one  molecule  of 
platinum  ;  100  parts  of  the  platinum  aalt  left,  on  ignition,  82*14 
parts  of  platinum,  so  that,  to  nnd  cut  the  amount  of  salt  containing 
one  atom  of  platinum,  we  have — 

82*14  :  197-5  : :  100  :  « 
.-.     a;=614*5. 

Putting  »  for  the  unlcnown  molecular  weight  of  the  base,  the  mole^ 
cular  weight  of  the  salt  is — 

2Ha=  78*0 
Pt=l©7-6 
a4=rl42-0 

2a; +412*6 
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It  wwahswii  br  uMljfvb  tbat  197-8  mrti  9t  pktiniim  njpnmpM 
ei4'6  pwta  d  th*  donbk  tidt*  ao  iha^l^ 
StB-t- 412*6=614*6 
.-.•alOl. 

MtSkiog  ut  of  tilt  pereentage  nnmben  girtn  hj  oltiiiuite  analyda, 
«•  hftre  the  foUowiiig  obviooa  xttoportioiM  for  finding  the  wdghts 
«f  dM  TCi^octiTe  «kanents  oontamed  in  tfaia  molooiilar  wd^^t  i^ 

leo  :  101  :  :  n*»  :  0 
100  :  101  :  :  14*86  :  H 
100  :  101  : :  18*80  :  K 

OsTS-O,  H=14-0,  Ksl8-9,  and*  the  nnmben  of  the 

Bf  tiie  etomie  theofy  theae  nnmben  ninat  be  integnl,  ao  thai  the 
anmbera  of  atoma  an  6,  16^  and  1;  and  the  moUcnkr  formnle  ia 

When  a  1)886  does  not  readily  form  doaUs  platHiitm  aalta, 
die  molecaUr  formnk  is  dedaeed  fironi  the  analjeis  of  mi 
anhydrous  normal  salt  In  the  oase  of  cempoonds  which 
are  neither  acid  nor  basto^  and  which  do  aol  admit  of 
▼aporization,  the  moieciilar  formola  can  only  be  indirectly 
atrired  at  by  considering  the  chemioel  transformations  ci 
the  eomponnd  and  its  relationship  to  known  snhetanoea. 
A  molaenlar  formula  obtained  by  tius  means  implies  thal^ 
conld  the  snbstance  be  vaporised,  its  molecolar  yolnme 
would  correspond  to  the  molecnlar  volnme  of  hydrogen. 

ItatiotuU,  Conditiaianal,  or  Stmetural  Fomiulc8.^ThB 
HKJawiUp  formula  of  an  organic  compoand  simply  expresses 
the  fact  that  the  mdecole  of  snch  compoand  contains  so 
many  atoms  of  each  of  its  constituent  elements,  and  in  the 
eailier  stages  of  the  sdeaoe  chemists  were  contented  with 
sodi  representation  of  their  analyticel  results.  As  the 
scienoe  devebped,  howerer,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
snbstances  might  have  the  same  percentage  composition,  or 
even  the  same  molecular  formula,  and  yet  exhibit  under 
tha  inflnence  of  the  same  reagents  totally  distinct  characters 
These  lMt%  which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  a  sub- 
•equent  part  of  this  article,  led  to  the  necessity  of  devinng 
aosne  method  by  which  oraanic  formubs  could  be  made  to 
fepresent  the  behaviour  of  the  respective  compounds  under 
the  influence  of  decomposing  agents— 4n  other  wo^ds,  the 
Banner  in  which  the  compoimd  was  capable  of  q;»litting  up 
or  of  being  resolved,  and,  as  a  neceesary  result,  the  converse 
fmeb  of  lepresenting  the  manner  in  which  the  elements  of  a 
eoii4M>und  were  grouped  together.  These  ratiomal,  eondi- 
itOionai,  or  Mrudwid  formubs  must  be  regarded  solely 
from  a  chemical  point  of  view ;  they  are  symbolic  repre- 
sentations of  chemical  facts,  and  in  no  way  represent  the 
pliysical  grouping  of  the  atoms  in  space.  They  may  be 
most  conveniently  defined  as  artificial  epitomes  of  the  re- 
actions of  compounds,  indicating  that  when  decomposed  the 
eompounds  separate  into  snch  and  such  groups,  and  that 
when  it  is  possible,  to  bring  these  groups  or  radidee 
together,  the  compound  can  in  most  cases  be  built  up  or 
aynthesised. 

Let  us  now,  by  way  of  illustration,  proceed  to  consider 
the  method  of  arriving  at  the  constitutional  formula  of 
tome  typical  compound. 

The  mdecular  formula  of  acetic  acid,  as  previously 
shown  by  its  ultimate  analysis  and  the  detemunation  of 
silver  in  its  silver  salt,  is — 

Being  a  monobasic  acid,  one  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  is 
replaceable  by  metals.  This  fact  is  expressed,  as  in  the 
case  of  inorganio  adds,  by  the  formula — 

But  tbis  formula  does  not  express  the  whole  of  the 
decompom'tiooa  possible  to  the  acid  >  the  residue  C^gO^ 
being  oapaUe  of  f urthec  subdivision,  the  formula  may  be 


further  developed.  Thus,  acetio  add  may  be  Ibnned  bj 
the  action  of  acetyl  cbloride  upon  water,  according  to  tkm 
reaction— 

OjH,aa + OH,  -  cA^^r  ^ + sea . 

Thus  the  radicle  aeetyt  C^O  is  shown  to  enter  into  the 

compodtbn  of  acetic  amd,  and  the  formula  therefore  be- 

come^'"- 

H.O.CsH,0. 

In  confirmation  of  this  formula  several  reactions  mig^t  be 
mentioned  in  whi^  the  acet^  group  is  left  unchanged^ 
while  the  hydroxyl,  HO,  is  withdrawn  and  replaced  by 
other  dements  or  radicles.    For  example — 

ao-CgHjO  +  POg  -  CjHgO.a  +  hq  +  poa. 


MoMa  ii'iL 


Aea^t^loiMtk 


Bjixotiiiaritt 


PhuylKiiiia 
oxjInoiUoiMik 


6(B.0.Qfifi)  +  PA  -  5(H.8.C,H,0)  +  PA 


Na.O.CAO  -f  CAO-Cl  -  OJSfi'0JSfi.O  +  Naa* 


Next  with  respect  to  acetyl  itsellL  When  acetio  acid  it 
dectrdyied,  hydrogen  is  evdved  at  the  podtive  pole  ai^l 
carbon  dioxide  and  ethane  (0,^^  at  the  negative.  Now» 
ethane  can  be  shown  to  be  identical  with  di-methyl  (0H|)^ 
so  that  the  zadide  methyl  is  thus  shown  to  exist  in  acetie 
add — a  fact  which  reoei?es  confirmation  from  several  re> 
aotions,  two  of  whidi  ma^  be  now  considered. 

When  potasdum  qranide  acts  upon  methyl  iodide,  % 
substance  known  as  aeetmi^frUe  (O^CN)  is  produced — 
OHJ     -t*     KCN    -  CH,.CN  -i-     KI. 

MMhjlWUdab   ff BliMleii  ijraaiaa.    AMioeltrilc    PotMilam  lodldt. 

By  heating  aoetonitrile  with  water  or  caustie  potash  aobi* 
tioi^  acetio  add  and  ammonia  are  formed,  this   ■ 

C^ON + 20H,  «  OHt.OO.O.  H + NH. . 

AiilnSiarli      Wal«.  AMitoMli.         I— nJi 

When  barium  acetate  is  sul^mitted  to  dry  distiDatioiip 
it  decomposes  in  the  manner  shown  by  Uie  following 
equation  •-* 

Ba.O,(OH,.00),-CO.(CH,),+BaOO,. 

llius  the  most  devdoped  formnk  of  acetic  add  Ir 
CH,.OO.O.H,  or,  as  it  is  more  convenient^  exprssted — 

icobn. 

The  bracket  dgnifiea  that  the  two  carbon  atoma  are 
directly  unite(*w 

Qraphio  furmulm, — Qraphic  formulas  having  already 
been  explained  (see  p.  473),  it  is  here  only  necessary  te 
illustrate  thdr  application  to  oiganio  -  compounds.  Tha 
following  are  typical  examples  &— 

KaiMorOapipMnd.      BatlMal  Focmela.  qrayMo  Fnimali, 

H— O— H 
0=0-0— H 


Tiiethylaauiie. 


(C,H,  H 

(CjH,  H--C-I 


H— C— H 
H   H      I       H    H 
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Urea. 


TrfmeUiyl  methane.  0 
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[osoAina 


JUtloBal  Porarak. 

Or^bto  Poirrala. 

H    0    H 

1.  0 

CH, 
CHg 

H         H 
-H-i-O-6-H 

fi-C-H 

i 


/jouMTim.— It  has  been  HientijOiied  that  oiganfo  niW 
atanoea  may  haTe  the  aame  peroentaffe  eompoaitioii  and 
molecular  formula,  and  yet  exhibit  toti^y  distinct  chemical 
and  physical  characters.  To  this  phenomenon  the  general 
term  isameritm  is  applied,  and  the  oomponnds  are  termed 
isameridei,  or  are  said  to  be  uomerie.  The  differences 
between  isomeric  bodies  are  well  explained  on  the  view 
that  such  bodies  possess  different  constitutions,  or  that  their 
elements  are  grouped  in  different  ways.  Constitutiona) 
formnln  are  thus  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  isomerides.  As  will  be  seen  subsequently, 
there  can  be  several  kinds  of  isomerism,  but  we  shall  here 
restrict  the  term  to  two  dasses  of  cases. 

{1.)  Itomeritm  proper  or  Physical  Itomerigm. — In  diese 
cases  the  substances  are  identical  in  their  composition, 
raponr-density,  and  chemical  behaviour,  but  exhibit  dif- 
ferent physical  properties.  Thus  there  are  sevefal  hydro- 
carbons known  as  ierpenes,  having  the  formula  0^^^ 
which  exist  in  the  oik  of  turpentine,  lemon,  bergamx>t, 
orange,  drc,  and  which  exhibit  the  same  behaviour  under 
the  influenoe  of  chemical  reagents,  differing  only  in  their 
odour  and  action  upon  polarized  light  Again,  the  empiri- 
cil  formula  04E.fi^  includes  several  oigahic  acids  (tartaric 
acid  being  one  of  the  number)  which  are  physical  isomerides 
differing  from  one  another  only  m  their  crystalline  form 
and  action  upon  polarised  light 

(2.)  Chemical  tscmeritnL — In  these  cases  the  compounds 
are  identical  in  composition  and  in  their  molecular  formulie, 
but  differ  in  {diysical  pr<^>erties  and  chemical  behaviour  in 
certain  reactions 

For  instance,  by  taking  one  atom  of  hydrogen  from  the 
hydrocarbon  propane  (C^Hg)  we  obtain  the  radicle  propyl 
(CgHyX  (^d  if  we  suppose  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  marsh 

eB  or  methane  (OH4)  to  be  replaced  by  propyl,  we  get  the 
drocarbon  tetrane  or  diethyl-— 

if 


Don  tetn 

(n 


Now  propyl  can  be  written  in  two  different  ways,  aococding 
as  the  elements  are  grouped  differently;  thus— 

(CHgCHjCHj)', 

(CHCHjCHJ. 

Hie  diffiMeiices  are  stiU  more  strikingly  shown  by  the  ua« 
of  graphic  formula— 

H   H    H  H    H    H 


■I! 


DLstingniahing  these  radicles  from  each  other.by  the  nunes 
^mupji  and  peeudopropyl,  it  is  dear  thatwe  can  have  a  tetraiM 
eontaining  propyl  and  another  containing  peeudopropyl^ 

H  ^Sh 

H  (h 

mIivm  ot  pi  Off  I  imtliiinu  FiVMopraf^  mwM^ 

These  formula  can',  of  course,  be  written  in  a  : 
densed  form ;  thus — 

CHg.CH(CH,),, 

lt»^hji'i 

or 

CH(CH,),. 

THuMUiyl-BCllMM. 

The  graphic  formulis  help  to  show  still  mora  cleariy  thai 
the  e&ments  can  be  grouped  onlv  in  two  different  waya— 


^IsSS^ 


rwtorSflhyl 


H 

H-o-n 

U-O— H 
H— C— H 
H— C— H 


H   H    H 
H— O— C--C— H 

H— C-H 

I 
H 


H 

TMraM  or  d  akkji  Trtntthyl  tlbaib 

The  fact  thus  shown  possible  by  formulation  la  borsa 
out  experimentaUy.  Two  tetranes  actually  exist, — one, 
which  from  its  mode  of  formation  can  be  shown  to  be 
propyl-meUiane  or  diethyl,  having  a  boiling  point  of  1*  C, 
the  other,  which  can  be  ikoim  to  be  peeudopropyl-methaa^ 
boiling  at  - 15*  C. 

The  experimental  confirmation  does  not,  however,  end 
here.  The  same  isomerism  can  be  shown  to  exist  among 
all  the  derivatives  of  these  two  propyls.     Thus  we  hav 


KORIUL  SUUHL 

iMwuio  SMum                                         1 

Kmm  Of  OMBptmiidL 

rotama. 

BoStng 
point. 

8p«lte 

NMMOfCOBpMBd. 

r«ni«k. 

BcBkiff 
potat 

fvavKf. 

Haxsneordipropyl 

Propyl  chloride  or 
eUocopropana 

Propyl  bromide  or 
bromopropane 

Propyl  lodida  or 

Propyl  alooliol  or 
ethyl  oarbinol 

Propylamine     er  | 
amldopropaiM     > 
Dntyricadd 

ClHy.CjHy 

C,H,C! 
C,H,Br 
C,H,I 

1    C,H,.OH 
C,H,.OOOH 

70' 
7V 

lor 

162-6* 

-689  at  16* 
•915  at  e* 
1*85  at  16* 
176  at  16* 

•806  at  ft* 

•728at   «• 
•982at   r 

^^:^^'' 

Paeudopropyl   al-  ) 
1   oobol£>duatthyl 
carbiaol               ) 

PsendobatyTio  add 

J  CH(CH,), 

CH(C^,),a 
CH(CH,)tBf 
CH(CH,),1 

CH(CH|VOH 

CH(CH,)a.irH, 
CH(0H,V(X)OH 

68* 
8^ 

«1* 
8»r 

88-8r 

81* 

i5r 

•67atir 
•874etl<r 
1-82  at  ir 
170  at  15* 

786  at  16* 

•69  at  18* 
•958  at  9r 

.] 


^n&k  lirt  migki  be  womdttMj  eztmidad,  hn\  sai&cieEit 
ezMB^fls  have  been  gireQ  to  illustrate  the  Jphenomeni 
XLiider  eoneideratioii.    ' 

Hot  011I7  do  tlMte  iaomeridee  diffar  in  pbjsieal  pro> 
pertiei,  bat  thejezkibit  different  and  charaoteristic  trane- 
foraatiens  wider  the  aotioa  o(  the  lame  reagent  Thus, 
ftofgyi  akohcd  whea  ozidiied  yields  pcopionio 
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obt^ing  etiiyl  cyanide  yield  a  ndztiire  oC  this  oompoimi 
with  the  isooyanida 


H  H   H  H  H  O 

AAA  AA 

Under  the  same  eircamstanoes  psendopropylalooholyie] 
Jlte  snbetance  known  as  acetone  or  dimethyl  ketone  :^ 
H  H 

H— 0*H  H— G-H 

H— C— 0-H+O-       C*iO     + 

H— O-H  H— C— H 

Wtl 


OH, 


The  distingoiiliiBg  duucaetsr  oi  this  oLm  of  Isomen  is 
4at  the  isomerides  can  be  shown  to  belong  to  the  same 
^aeries  of  oomposmds,  or,  aeeording  to  S^orlemmer,  **  they 
•ooDtsin  the  ssne  ninsber  of  carbon  atoms  linked  together;'' 

Beactkxi  that  ^Te  rise  to  the  fofmationof  a  compound 
capable  of  eristibg  in  two  jsomerlo  fmodifioations  frequently 
xesolt  in  tiie  prodnction  of  both  iiomersy  but  t|ie  precise 
-conditions  whk^  legiUate  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two 
-aampounds  are  not  yet  known. 

Certain  relationAips  have  been  shown  to  exist  between 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  iBomeric  bodies, 
.although  numerous  eomepttoas  render  the  ezaot  expression 
of  these  rela^onships  an  impossibili^  in  the  present  state 
of  knoiriedga  Thn%  as  a  rule,  the  boiling  points  of  the 
compounds  of  an  isomerio  seriee  are  lower  than  those  of 
the  ncnmal  series  ^see  preceding  tabIa)^or,  more  generally, 
the  boiling  point  is  higher  the  more  simple  the  constitution 
ni  the  Bubetance. 

Since  different  amounts  ci  heat  Are  concerned  in  the 
prodnotion  of  i^meric  bodies,  it  most  be  admitted  that 
aoch  bodies  are  stored  with  different  amounts  of  potential 
energy.  Adopting  this  Tiew,  some  chemists  have  recently 
•ought  an  eiplanatioii  of  isomerism  in  the  different  amounts 
of  potential  energy  thus  contained  in  isomerides,  and  have 
thrown  distrust  upon  the  "  constitutional  **  theory.  In 
taking  this  view,  however,  the  true  position  seems  rsTersed 
— the  fact  that  isomerides  contain  different  stores  of 
'potentisl  energy  by  no  means  does  away  with  the  hypo- 
thesis that  they  possess  different  constitutions.  It  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  difference  of  energy  is  accounted 
for  on  the  view  that  the  bodies  possess  a  difference  of 
constitution,  since  the  contained  energy  results  from  the 
lebtive  positions  of  the  ^toms  or  radicles  with  regard  to 
tlie  intra-moiepular  chemical  forces. 

ifetosurim.— <]ompounds  having  the  same  molecular 
formula  may  result  from  the  combination  of  totally  distinct 
Tadicles,  and  exhibit  in  eonsequence  not  only  a  marked 
difference  of  physical  properties,  bat  in  almost  all  cases 
different  chemical  tcansfonnations  under  the  influence  ci 
the  same  reagent  Such  substances  are  said  to  be  meta- 
merie.  The  subjoined  examples  illnstrate  this  class  of  cases. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that,  as  with  true  isomeric  compounds, 
-two  metMurie  bodies  are  frequentiy  produced  in  the  same 
xeaotion.    For  instance,  most  of  the  methods  given  for 


t 


Mmpirietd  Formula,  CfiJSf. 


Smpirieal  Formula,  CMjO. 

H    H  O 

HjC^— O— H     H— C— C— 0— O— H     HgC— C— CH, 

H    H 

Swtpirieal  Formula,  CLHJ7. 
'*-*'  HjC,— N^O 

lUurl  fioejaalte  or  ^ 

flthfl  MitaDlMi 

PofysMTim.— Oonpoonds  having  the  same  percentage 
oomposition'but  diffiMt  vapour-densities  are  said  to  be 
ppljfwunc;  thus- 


VMMtfOmyMBl 

WvanSK 

V«pw 

•SSr 

Aoetyl«e 

Bensene 

18 
U 

eft 

er 

210* 

SrffouiM %......... 

The  above  list  exhibits  the  ase  in  boiling-point  with  in- 
crease of  vapoux^lensity. 

Polymeric  bodies  may  be  isomeric  lor  metameric ; 
following,  for  exanipls^  are  metameric  polymerides:-^ 

COlft 


the 


ftemkaldehydi.. 
iMtU  acia  .....^ 
Laetioaeid 


OH, 
OOOH 

.OH 


}S)dk 


3sCB,0 

=C,H40,=:a(CH,0) 

aOAO,=t(CH,0) 


OuL88XfiOJL9ioir  OF  Oboahic  CoXPOlTllBe. 

Eomcloffoui  iSMaa— Carbon  being  a  tetrad  element  is 

only  saturated  by  four  stoma  of  a  monad  element,  or  by  any 

number  of  atoms  tiie  joint  atomicities  of  which  are  equal 

to  fouK     Thus  the  foUowiag  are  saturated  compounds  :— 

03.' ,  cHci,' ,  cxrca,' ,  CO/ ,  CN'"a' ,  c  V . 

Among  iaoiganie  oompoonds  many  instances  occur  in 
which  t#o  or  more  atoms  of  the  same  element  unite, 
such,  lor  example^  as  in  the  ferric  and  manganic  salts.  In 
these  ■  cases,  however,  the  number  of  atoms  thus  entering 
into  combination  is  seldom  great  In'  the  carbon  atom  we 
meet  with  the  greatest  tenden^  to  unite  with  similar 
atoms,  and  this  special  property  of  carbon  accounts  for  the 
great  multiplicity  of  organic  compounds. 

Making  use  of  graphic  notation,  the  tetrad  carbon  atom 


is  thus  represented - 


If  two  atoms  of  carbon  unite 


by  one  bond  of  each,  the  resultant  atomicity  of  the  group  is  6; 
if  3  atoms  unite  the  resultant  atomicity  is  8,  ana  so  on  :** 

^>*.        —-0 — 

'     4- 
I 


-L 
-L 


Thus  every  additional  atom  of  carbon  brings  two  action 
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QBito  of  atomicitj  into  the  moleouU,  and  if  m  Mpwg 
these  carbon  atoms  to  be  saturated  bj  hydrogen,  we  aLul 
hare  an  ascending  series  of  hydrocarbons,  each  member  of 
which  differs  from  the  one  beneath  it  by  +CU^,     Such 


series  are  known  as  homologous  series, 
examples: — 

CH4O,    MetiiTl  alcohol 

C,H.O.   itthyl  „ 

C,H,0,.PrDp5rl  „ 

C^HuO.  Butyl  „ 

C^uO,  Amyl  „ 


OH,  Ketluae. 

CsH^EUuau. 

aHa^Pieptne. 

C^j»Ptntui«. 


C»H,H^ 


AiH,-+,0 


The  following  are 

CH.0.    Fonnio  acid. 
Ctafl^  Aoetio     „ 
C|H/>y  Propionio,, 
C4H.O1,    Butyrio  „ 
CA.O»  Valeric   „ 

CiiH,»Oa 

Isoiogous  Series, — An  inspeetkm  of  the  foregoing  fonnnbs 
will  show  that  hydrocarbons  of  the  general  formula 
C,H^»^  are  the  only  saturated  compounds,  i,s,,  the  only 
oompounds  in  which  ihe  atom-fixing  powers  of  the  carbon 
atoms  are  completely  satisfied.  If  an  odd  number  of 
hydrogen  atoms  be  withdrawn,  a  '  compound  baring  a 
certain  odd  number  of  unsatisfied  units  of  attMuicity  (ie,, 
a  **  perissad  "  radicle)  is  the  '^result,  and  such  compounds 
are  incapable  of  existing  in  the  free  state.  Fi^oin  this  and 
prsTious  considerations  it  follows,  that  "  all  hydruoarbons 
contain  an  even  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen,*  an*^ 
further,  "  that  the  sum  of  the  atoms  of  monad  and  triad 
elements  contained  in  the  molecule  of  a  carbon  compound 
must  also  alwajrs  be  an  even  number  "  (Schorlemmer^ 

Compounds  containing  an  eren  number  of  uaiatisfied 
units  of  atomicity,  although  non-satnraled,  are  capable  of 
existing  in  the  free  state.  Thus,  eosunenoing  with  the 
saturated  hydrocarbons  of  the  C.H,,^^  aeries,  hydrogen 
atoms  can  be  withdrawn  by  pairs,  giving  rise  to  a  deeccmd- 
ing  series  of  hydrocarbona^  each  member  of  which  differa 
from  the  one  below  it  by  +H,.  Such  aeries  are  termed 
isologous  series.  The  following  tabb  shows  al  a  giaJMe  the 
relationship  between  homologoiis  and  isologgns  series,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  system  of  nomenclalQre  need : — 


«^H 

lOfOM 

Kame 
ofOom. 

Vor- 

Mmm 
of  Com. 

Jer- 

mate. 

JtaM 

olOoi*. 
f-aS. 

mala. 

oroaB. 

tans. 

aula. 

MothMM 

ss: 

BttlMM 
ElhMM 

i 

Pnpaa> 

PnpoM 

^ 

BalaM 
Bal«M 
Bvltaa 

B«ima 

Batmoa 

IS' 

Or^nie  Bodies, — The  meaning  of  the  term  radids  has 
already  been  explained  (p.  474),  so  that  it  is  here  only 
necessary  to  point  out  the  part  |^yed  by  such  unsaturated 
groups  of  atoms  in  the  formation  of  organic  eomponnda. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  an  'odd  number  of 
hydrogen  atoms  withdrawn  from  a  saturated  hydrocarbon 
of  the  C.H^^.,  series,  leares  an  unsaturated,  group  baring 
an  odd  number^  of  unsatisfied  units  of  atomicity.  For 
example : — 


CH,--H-(CHJ' 
C,H,— H-(C,HJ' 

Xthana.  XttiTL 


(C,H^'-H  -(C.H,)*' 

Propoaa.  FropaofL 


Thus  the  O.H,^,  hydrocarbons  may  be  conreniently 
regarded  for  some  purpoees  as  hydrides  of  C,Hj^j  radides, 
a  series  the  members  of  which  enter  largely  into  the  com- 
poeition  of  organic  compounds  of  all  classes. 

Perissad  rodicles  are  incapal>le  of  existing  in  the  free 
state  because  on  isolation  two  aemi-tnolecnlea  nnite ;  for 
instance — 

>  The  nomaa  of  paritcod  nuUcIas  ara  mada  to  and  in  ^l 


H  •!:  H 


I 


H    H    ::    H    H 

H— C— 0   '1  C— C— H 

i    MM    I 

H    H  ::   H    H 


DlmaCkjlMa^^aMt  DIttUrl  ■■  tatraaiL 

Generally  VflJE^^i  -  <VH,h^  . 

It  IS  by  BO  means  neoessary  liiat  a  gro«p  of  atom* 
should  be  capable  of  isolation  in  order  to  constitute  suck 
group  an  organic  radicle.  Any  unsaturated  group  which 
tii^ngh  sereral  reactions  remains  nnchanffed  may  be  so 
regarded.'  (See,  for  example,  the  preriouJy  quoted  reac- 
tions of  acetic  acid.) 

The  following  are  additional  examplea  of  organie. 
radicles: — 

Cyanogen  NSO— ;  in  the  free  state,  NSC--C^K 

Acetyl  (C,H,0)'  -  C0\ 

COOH 
Oarboxyl<OOOH)';  in  the  free  state,  oxalic  add,     | 

OOOK 

While  hydrocarbon  radicles  are  positiTO  (see  p.  476)^ 
cyanogen  and  the  oxygen^oontaining  or  add  radicles  ar» 
negatxra. 

^atty  oiuf  Aromaife  d'roiipc— in  order  to  aaairt  in 
bringing  the  rest  nambers  of  ofganie  oompounds  withiit- 
the  eoope  of  some  systett  of  ekssifioatioa,  elMmista  fir*- 
quently  adopt  the  eooTeaianl  diriaioii  of  tiieai  into  imUj- 
and  aromatie  gsoupa. 

It  will  be  seen  subeeqaantly  thai  most  oiganic  oom- 
pounds may  be  regarded  as  decired  by  substitution  from 
hydrocarbons.'  Starting;  then,  with  the  satarated  hydro^ 
carbons  C»H„^ ,  the  isologous  aeries,  down  to  C.H^  . ,. 
and  tome  of  the  members  of  the  CnM^  ^  series,  with  their 
deriratires,  oocistitnte  the  fat^  gronp,  ao  called  because 
many  of  ita  membem  exist  in  fi^  bodies.  The  hydro- 
carbons of  the  ^i,Wj,  I ,  Skc,  series,  with  their  deriratiTotw 
are  termed  the  aromatie  group,  because  many  of  the  com- 
pounds are  obtained  from  bahams,  essential  db,  gum- 
redns,  and  other  aromatio  subetancea.  The  diief  charm*- 
teiistic  of  the  aromatic  group  ia  the  oomoaratiTe  atabifi^ 
of  its  oompounds,  for,  whers%i  the  artiad  {ue,,  eren)  radielea 
of  the  fatty  group  act  as  unsaturated  gronpa  entering  freely 
into  direct  combination  with  other  elementa,  the  aromatia 
radides  act  more  like  saturated  gronpa  entering  into  direct 
combination  only  with  difficulty,  and  forming  substitutioii. 
compounds  with  comparatire  ease. 

The  dirision  here  made  between  latty  and  aromatic 
substances  must  not  be  regarded  as  one  baring  a  aharplj 
defined  boundary  line.  In  point  of  fac%  the  two  seriea 
merge  into  one  another,  and  compounda  belonging  to  ooa 
ffroup  can  be  transformed  into  compounds  of  the  other. 
Thus  beofone^  the  typical  hydrocarbon  of  the  aromatia 
group,  can  be  formed  directly  from  ethine  or  acetylene^  a 
hydrocarbon  of  the  fatty  group,  by  the  polymerixatioia. 
effected  by  heat : — 

SCjH,    -    C.H.. 


Also  acetone,  a  sobetance  directly  obtainable  from  tha 


*  So  namaroiia,  indaad,  ara  theaa  radidea  Sn  Oiganio  Cihamiatvy  Otmit 
thia  braneli  of  tha  acienov  haa  baaa  samad  tha  *  Cbasiatry  of  oo»- 
pound  radlclaa." 

*  "  Wa  may  tbWafon  daflna  tkat  perVoC  oar  aatanaa  lAUk  b  fas^ 
rally  known  aa  Organia  Chamiatrj  aa  tha  ChamUtry  of  the  H|di»^ 
•arbooa  and  tbair  PoriTatiras.** — ScWlammar. 


fJJtrUM  OF  OOMPOUKDft.] 

Mlti  of  tliA  fatty  body  aeetie  acid,  when  it  it 

vitk  aolphfinc  acid,  loaea  water  and  U  trantformed  into 

mMityleiie  or  trimethylbenxeDe  :— 

8C0(CHj),  -  30H,  -  C,H,(CH  j), . 

Familm  of  Organie  Compounds. — Most  of  the  organic 
Mmpovuida  at  present  known  can  be  referred  to  certain 
lamilies  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  enumerate. 

I  HydroearhoM. — These  are  the  parent  bodies  from 
which  the  remaining  families  i^re  derived.  Their  arrange- 
meot  into  homologous  and  isologous  teriea  hae  already 
been  discnssfid. 

IL  AleoKolt.'^fotmtd.  from  hydrocarbons  by  the  sub- 
ttitutioii  of  hydrozyl  for  hydrogen  : — 

CSL  ,  CBLOH    j 

IMteM  Metbyf  tleohoL 
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OH, 


Propf  I  aleohoL 


CA   .    C,H.OH   ,   aH/(OH),; 

Etbaoa.  Ktbyl  AlooboL  IUmm  doohoL 

,     OA'(OH),     ,    C,H,"'(OH).. 


nL  HaXM  JleA^ry.— Formed  from   hydrocarbons 
tiis  •nbetitotioii  of  halogen  elements  for  hydrogen : — 


c.Hj; 

-Mil 


'Bra 

ilbroinMe. 


C.H.-I,. 

pTvpenjl  trllodkla. 


lY.  Mken, — DeriTed  from  alcohols  by  the  substitution 
of  oxygen  for  hydrozyl ;  thas,  from 

veba^e 


C,H/0 

ttlMMt&Mik 


y.  Sulphur,  Selenium,  and  Teilwium  AleohoU  and 
Etkert, — Theee  compounds  are  the  analogues  of  ths 
alcohols  and  ethers,  oxygen  being  replaced  by  sulphur, 
AcL     The  thio-alcohols  are  known  as  mercaptam : — 

CfifiJL 


CJE.8H 

llfijriMlphT-, 


CLH,M  , 

KtlylMltale. 


(CA)|8  •  (0,H.),Te; 
B11171 


div«  or  '  kjdrats  or  Mloaiun    JSML 
kptaa.         B«i«aptaa«  "ipwn* 

C^/<OH),  .  0,H/mH),  ;  C.H.-COH),  ,  C,H,"'(SH), . 

ftMeeaiedkoL   XUmm  nIpbTdrMo.    Ptoponjrl  olooboL  PcopMjftiilplijrdrata. 

YL    Aldehyde*. — Derived  from   hydrocarbons   by  the 
rcphieement  of  hydrogen  by  the  radicle  (OOUy:— 


CH,      ,      CHj.OOH 

lUtbuOk  AoMlo  MtbfU. 

"VIL  ittf^oiMi.— Derived  from  aldehydes  by  the  replace- 
ment of  hydrogen  in  the  COH  group  by  monad  hydro- 
carbon radidea : — 

CH^COH  ,  CH^(X).CH,  ;  C,H..CX)H  ,  Cj,H..CO.CH,. 

AooOt  alddqrto  DImotbyl-lntoiMi     Propfoak  aldoh/te  Ethjl-notbyl  Utom. 

YUL  Organic  Acidi, — These  compounds  may  be  re- 
garded as  hydrocarbons  in  which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
cauboxyl>-* 


CH4   ,     CH,.COOH 


C,H/.(CXK)H),. 


The  organic  acids  may  likewise  be  regarded  as  derived 
from  alcohols  by  the  replacement  of  H,  by  O  :«- 

C^Xf^OH         ,        CHj.00.OH    ; 

Corresponding  thio-aoids  are  known  thus  :- 

C,H,O.OH  C,H,O.SH 

Imcw  aeUb  llilMotle  add. 

IX  ilnAyrfriclei.— Derived  from  acids  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  oxygen  for  hydroxy  1,  and  thus  bearing  the  same 


relationship  to  the  acids  that  the  ethers  bear  to  the  alco- 
hols ;  thus,  from 
2(CH^CO.0H)    ,    aH/aO,(OH),  ,    2(CA.00.0H) 

Aeotio  MM.  aood&  Mid.  Bms«lc  Mid. 

we  have 
(CH^C0),O      ,      C,H/.C,0^0      ,     {C,Hj.CO),0, 

Aooile  uhjdiidc  SMOlBle  anhydjidoL  Bmi  ole  Mbydrid* 

Correeponding  thio-compounds  are  capable  of  existing  : — 
(CHrCO),S-thiaoetie  anhydride. 

X.  Aeid  Halid§§» — Derived  from  acids  by  the  Bubstitu- 
tion  of  halogen  elements  for  hydrooEyL     These  compounds 
are  thus  most  conveniently  formulated  as  compounds  of 
an  oxygenated  or  acid  radicle  >  with  the  halogens  :— 
C^,O.HO       ,      C,H,0.a      ,     (C,H,0),r  ; 

looUo  add.  Ao^yl  ebYorido.  Acttyl  lixUdo. 

C,H,0  '  (OH),  ,  O.H.O  '  CI,  . 

SMdaU  MM.  Saectayl  cbloridt! 

XI  Ethsreal  SalUw  Cwipound  JTcA^ni^Derived  from 
acids,  organic  o#  inorganic,  by  the  subetitution  of  a  hydro- 
carbon radicle  fot  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  :^ 

Dlctbyl  mlphato. 


NO,.OH 

KltrlCMld. 


SO^(OH), 


SO,.OH.(OC,Hj) 

XUiyMi7dr«cM  oolpbAtft 


PO.(OH), 

Pho^tSotte  add. 


noMiiiTi  pMapnatOb 


PO.(OC,HJ,  ; 

ItlattiTl  photpbatc 


c,H,o.oa 

Aoatkadd. 


C^^.(O^H^ 


aHjO.SH 

ThlaMUeaeM. 


The  t&io-acids  also  form  ethereal  salts  >^  , 

XIL  Orgae^o-wuiaUk  JBotli«a-«<>nnpounds  of  hydro* 
carbon  radMlas  with  metals  : — 

NaC,H,     ;    Zn(CA>i     i    Sn(C,H^,  ;  Bnl^QJB^. 

dodlan  otbtda.  Qno  otbido.  SUanlootkMob  ^dSSktoT*" 

XIII.  Aminei  or  Compound  Ammmioi. — Theee  oonv 
pounds  are  most  conveniently  regarded  as  derivatives  of 
ammonia  and  its  hydrate,  and  of  ammonium  haloid  salts^ 
hydregen  being  replaced  by  hydrocarbon  radicles  :^ 


(H  (CjHg  (C,H.  (C.H. 


N. 


W>]4uilM       MMkjIunlnti 


C,H, 


tthyl 


N 


fH 

rc,H. 

H 

rf  • 

H       N- 

H          N 

H 

H 

[ci 

[a 

C.H, 

C,H, 
1 


l-vhenyl 
Dioa. 


"{^ 


&»•• 


H 
H 
H 

lUioeo  dlamla4 


N 


C,H, 


'ji- 


Tatrathjrl- 

ammonlmm 

bydratac 

These  compounds  may  likewise  be  formulated  as  hydro- 
carbon derivativea : — 


Amnonlaa  lihylamnoniatf  TidraUi7l«aiiiin«>     Malbyl  carb- 
ohlorMa.  dUorMa^  aii         '  ' 


CE^  ,  CH,(NH  J 

Metbybunlna 
Matbaaai 


c^. 


CH.  ,  q,H<HH^   ,    C,H/(NH,), 

aantaafc        AwMnSaniana,  Dtttddobanaaoak 


C,H.(NHJ ,  CA'(NH^,; 

EtbyUunlna  or        Xibena  dlanlna  Of 
dlamUo-atbaM. 

Triaatdobanaaoab 

The  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth  ana- 
logues of  ammonia  yield  derivatives  corresponding  to  the 
amines  :^> 

1  Tba  namas  of  «U  scld  nwUoloa,  pMaa«l  sad  wtliid  (i.r.,  odd  umI 
even),  end  in  yL 
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•ir  '11  "{ 


BhjIphwphlMk 


Tt<Mkjltli(a4lM. 


CH, 
OH. 
H 


Sb 


MMAMItkMlui    flrtnttytelMipbOMliui 


9,*^ 


ZIT.  Atmidm. — TkeM  compoaiicb  sn  HMlogow  to  the 
•miiiM^  btiog  darived  irou  •mmonia  hj  th»  rabrtitatSoii 
«f  MidndielM  for  bydngm  ^— 

!h     ni^""     »iS?     n/So 


{Cfifi 

TrtMmSniifa 


The  «mide«  ms^  dab  be  wxiUeD  as  compoondfl  of  add 
ndielat  with  amidegen  (NH^,  imidogen  (aBy*  ^^  nitco- 
gen  N^.— 

The  foarteen  ftuniliae  now  eoomeratedy  althoo^  com- 
prinng  moot  of  the  known  organic  anbetanceSy  atili .  leave 
outstanding  a  large  nno^ber  of  eomponnda,  of  which  the 
oonstitntioQ  haa  not  yet  been  detenninedy  mnd  which 
consequently  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  the  above 
grouna.  We  pcopeae  to  consider  Iwiefly  Die  individual 
famiUea  in  ancoeedon,  deaciibing  the  mode  of  preparation 
«nd  propertiea  of  the  moet  important  members  of  each 
family,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the 
nncUssed  organic  compounds^ 

Cyjoxoqks  and  its  C^iiPoirHi>& 
The  compound  which  in  its  chemical  behaviour  most 
doaely  resembles  inorganic  snbstances,  and  which  •forms 
«8  it  were  a  connecting  link  between  these  and  organic 
bodies,  is  the  radicle  cyanogen.  Before  proceeding;  there- 
fore, to  the  systematic  consideration  of  the  great  oiganio 
families,  cyanogen  and  its  compounds  may  be  conveniei^tly 
treated  of. 

Cyanogen,^  CN  or  Qy,  in  the  free  state  Cjp  is  generally 
prepared  by  heating  the  cyanide  of  some  heavy  metal 
(usually  mercuiy) :  Hgpy,-Hg  +  Qy|.  A  brown  sub- 
stance, moet  probably  a  polymende  of  cyanogen, 
known  as  paracyanoffen,  is  always  formed  in  this  reaction. 
Cyanogen  is  a  colourless  gas^  having  a  pungent  odour 
resembling  that  of  bitter  dmond  oil  It  bums  In  air 
with  a  purple  jBame,  and  is  eztremdy  poisonous.  The 
gas  is  Condensable  into  a  liquid  under  a  pressure  of  about 
4  atmospheres.  The  liquid  boils  at --2rC.,  and  solidifies  at 
-  34**  CI  Water  absorbs  about  4  volumea  of  the  gas  in  the 
cold.  The  aqueous  solution  decomposes  on  standing, 
Ammonium  oxalate  being  the  chief  product  of  the  reaction : 
€,N,+40H,-(KHJs^0«.  At  the  same  time  small 
quantities  of  urea,  ammonium  carbonate,  and  cyanide  are 
formed.  The  addition  of  a  mineral  acid  to  (£e  solution 
ffreatly  retards  the  decomposition,  oxamide  being  then  pro- 
duced: 0|N,-»-20H,-C,0^KH,),.  Obnveisdy,  when  ox- 
amide  or  ammonium  oxalate  is  heated  cyanogen  is  produced; 
(NH^C|0^  -  40^  -  0^,;  C,0,(NH^,  -  20^  -  C,N,. 

'  Fira«  mtm4i,  hkm,  htetmm  of  the  coloer  of  mnj  ot  lU  oom- 


In  its  chemical  rdationships  cyanogsn  is  the  exact  analogiw 
of  the  halogen  elements.  Its  eompounds  with  metals  or 
Dositive  radides  are  called  tyamidm. 

Compounds  of  cyanogen  with  O,  B^  I,  S,  OH,  and  NH, 
artf  known^and  are  remarkable  for  their  polymeric  modi- 
fications. The  ifoUowing  is  a  list  of  the  mcfe  bnoortanfc 
compounds  >— 


CyanogsB  ohkride,.  CSCk 
CjamOk  daorida,  0^^ 
Cymaoffftk  bromide,  CSat 
djnamie  hromide,  CLKsBTi 
Pyaaogw  iodida,  CNI 
Cyanogen  tnlphida,  CJTJB 
(Tuogan  wleol'le,  C^Sfi* 


CyaBioadd,  CKOH 
Cjumiio  acid,  CJ(,O.H. 
Salpbocvanic  acid,  GVSH 
CjruiaiBida,  CN(irHJ 
Dfcya3Mmid^  C^KjfVHJL 
Cyanniio  amidfi,  €LH.(NH.), 
Ammdide,  CA(^»KOU). 
Ammeline,  Q|N3kH«),0H 


Hydrogen  Cyanide,otffydrocyanie  or  Pruitie  Acid,  HCN 
or  HCy. — This  compound  is  f ormed'synthetically  by  passiiig 
electric  sparks  through  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  anii  ethiiie 
gases;  C^,+N,-2HCN.  In  practipe  benaene  vapour 
may  be  used  instead  of  pure  etnine,  as  it  is  partiaOy 
resolved  into  the  latter  sabstance  by  the  acttoa  of  the 
spark.  The  anhydrous  add  is  also  obtained  by  passiiig 
dry  hydrogen  sulphide  over  mercuric  cyanide.  The  aque- 
ous solution  of  the  add  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  adds 
upon  metallic  cyanides:  nCL-^KCN^Kd  +  ECS ;  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  dJorof onn :  KR^+CRCig^ 
HCN  -I-  dHCl ;  and  also  (moat  conveniently)  by  hea^ng  a 
mixture  of  5  parts  of  potasdnm  ferrocyanide  with  3 
parts  of  sulf^unc  add  and  4  parts  of  water. 

The  pure  add  is  a  coldurleas  liquid,  having  an  odour  of 
bitter  almonds ;  it  is  a  most  violent  poison.  Its  boiling- 
point  is  26^*50.  and  its  point  of  solidification -15'' C.  Th« 
pure  add  and  its  strong  aqueous  solution  are  both.inflam 
toable,  burning  in  air  with  a  violet  flame.  Both  the  anhy 
drous  and  aqueous  adds  are  very  unstable,  the  formei 
deconSpodng  into  ammonia  and  a  brown  substance,  and 
the  latter  undergoing  the  same  decompodtion  with  the 
additional  formation  of  ammonium  fotmata.  Small  quan- 
tities of  formic  or  of  a  mineral  acid  prevent  this  decom- 
podtion, but  on  mixture  with  strong  adds,  a  complete 
decomposition  into  formic  add  ensues  : — . 

HON  -H  20H,  ^.  Ha  «  HOOOH  -H  NH,a 

add.  ^"^'  acM.  aoML  clUortda. 

Alkalies  ifiduce  a  similar  change,  alkaline  formate  and  free 
ammonia  being  produted.  When  ammonfum  formate  ia 
heated,  the  inverse  reaction  takea  pboe  :— 

HOO(ONHJ  -  20fl,  -  HON 

AwinMiiaM  Wa^»         Bjdnwyaidc 

fonnatat  ^'^  add. 

A  polymeride,  H,C,N|,  is  known. 

MetaiHc  Cyanidet, — Qyanogen  bdns  a  monad  radida 
forms,  like  C^  Br,  and  I,  a  series  of  salts  typified  by  ib» 
formulie  M'Cy,  M^'Cy^  M",Cye,.M«py..  Of  these  the 
most  important  is  potassium  cyanide,  which  can  be  formed 
by  pasdng  nitrogen  over  a  mixture  of  red  hot  carbon  and 
potasdum  carbonate : — 

KjCO,  -H  4C  -H  N,-  2KCN  -H  300 . 
This  salt  is  also  produced  by  heating  potaftium  ferrocyanide 
dther  alone  or  mixed  with  potasdum  carbonate.  Most  of 
ihe  metallic  cyanidea  cai^  be  prepared  by  the  action  ol 
hydrocyanic  acid  upon  Uie  oxides  and  hydroxidea  of  tiie 
metals,  or  by  double  decompodtion. 

The  cyanidea  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  form 
double  salts,  such,  for.  example,  as  the  douUe  eyanida  d 
potasdum  and  silver,  KCy,AgPy. 

Of  these  double  cyanidea  a  certain  number  are  deooft-- 
posed  by  the  action  <d  a  mineral  add  yidding  free  ECfl 
and  salts  of  the  add  >— 

KCN ,  AgCN + 2HN0,  -  KNO,  -l-  AgNO,  -I-  2HGN; 


«nriH0OSM  OOHFOUNM.] 
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Otter  doable  cyanides  do  not  deoonpoee  in  this  man- 
ssrby  AsMlisAcf  mlBMEil  afltds;  the  heerir  metal  can- 
not  be  dsliialid  \f  its  cudMsaqr  i sagsats,  ead  no  HQrii 
^d^dred.  Thus  tM  doaUe  efudde  of  potaMhan  and  iran, 
4K0j,¥€Cjp  when  acted  on  by  aoids  exchanges  its  potas- 
mam  for  hydrogen,  bat  the  ftoa  is  not  removed  :— 
K^FeCy^     +     4Ha     »     'RJ^^     +     4Ka. 


thus  the  group  Fepy«  is  regarded  as  an  add  radicle 
(flrrocif€uuj^),  and  a  lane  nnmber  of  its  salts  (/srro- 
tpamdm)  are  known.    In  Sie  aame  manner  we  hare — 


FmI  JBJMridBfc 

(MMato^janidoi... 
CobtltieyuidM.... 
Ifjmgukooyuktdflt . 
TfangMriftjiakUe.. 
'€hroaw«yaaid«i.. 
ChMBkyaaidie.... 
Fl«liiio«yNiid0t.... 
PkOefieejuddM... 


:;:i^":a'^:? 


-jircy.r 

-S1C%.IMCI 


Of  these  tompoands  the  most  important  are  the  ferro- 
^ganides  and  ferrioyanides  of  potassiam. 

Fotassinm  larrocyanide  (known  dommonly  as  ffUow 
pnunaU  pf  pakuA),  is  prepared  on  the  la^  sode  by 
fining  refase  animal  matter,  such  as  horn  paringi»  leather 
aerapsy  to.,  with  cnde  potassiam  carbonate  and  iron 
lUngb  IQiis  sslt  is  also  formed  when  a  ferrous  salt  is 
«dded  to  a  sdation  of  potassiam  cyanide — 

6KQy -I- FeS04  -  K^Fepyg -I- £^^ . 
PMaanom  ferrocyanide  eiystalliies  in  laige  pale  yellow 
eiystals  belonging  to  the  qoadiatie  system,  and  hftTiQg  the 
composition  K^FeCy^ySOH^  Solntlons  of  fetrie  salts 
jirodace  in  an  aqneoos  solntion  of  pbtassiam  ferrocyanide 
A  deep  Uoe  precipitate  of  fenio  ferrocyanide  o^  Fnutiam 

Si^FeQy^ + 3Fe,OI.  -  aFe^Orj^SFePy^  +  12Ka . 

ISeluble  feRoeyanides  are  tlras  a  deUcale  test  for  the  pre- 
4enoe  of  ferrio  salts;  and  oonTsnely,  ferric  salts  are  oaed  to 
detect  fenocyaiiides,  and  also  cyanides  by  the  simoltaneoos 
addition  of  a  ferrons  salt  (Scheele's  test  for  pmssio  add). 

PMaasiom  f erricyanide  (or  r«i  pruttiaU  qf  p<4a$h)  is 
prepared  by  passing  diloiine  into  a  solution  of  tbs  feno- 
oyaaide: — 

aK^FeQye + CI,  -  KJ^tfiy^ + 2KCr 


The  feiricyanide  forms  large  prismatio  crystals  pf  a  dark 
red  colour  solable  in  water.  Ferric  salts  give  a  brown 
coloration  with  ferrioyanides,  while  ferrous  salts  give  a 
bhie  predpitate  of  I^umbulFi  Ww  (fefiy^  +  Aq). 

2fitroprm9id9$  are  salts  of  the  general  foimola 
M^lf^^Qf^O  obtained  by  the  actioq  of  nitric  add  npott 
ierro-  and  f erri-cyanides. 

Cyamde$  ^  fff^droearbcm  Radidm,'^Th.%  compoands 
iocmed  by  the  onion  of  cyanogen  with  hydrocarbon 
radicles  are  of  the  vtmost  interest  and  importance  on 
account  of  their  metamerie  ^M^viif^^tFffnf.  Thus  we 
kaye— 


■"^  lOqrlflyniSc 

On  deTdcpuig  the  graphic  formnlss  of  one  of  these 
^ranides  containing  a  monad  ladide,  taking  for  broyity 
the  ainqklcBt  ease,  yii.,  CH,.ON,  methyl  cyanide,  it  will 
Im  eeen  that  two  metameridee  are  possible  (see  also 
J.  551)  :— 


U 


I 

H 


-KSO. 


H 
H— O-CKN 


In  the  one  oompooad  the  eariwsi  tl  tiie  radicle  is  in 
ih  ike  idte^fea  of  <he  cyanogen.  In  the 
d  the  same  carbon  atom  is  in  combination 
witk  te  carbon  of  the  cyanogen.  Two  such  metamerie 
series  are  actually  known,  one  (cyanides  or  nitriles)  bdng 
formulated  as  hydrocarbon  asrivatiTss,  and  ths  other 
(iiocyanides  or  carbamines)  as  ammonia  derivatiTes  ox 
amines  (see  p.  553);  thus  (r&presenting  the  monad  radide 
byBV 

<^aBMeor 


In  accordance  with  what  has  been  prerionsly  said  con- 
cerning isomeric  bodies  ^  551),  these  two  series  ex- 
hibit diffierent  behatiour  nnder  l^e  action  of  the  same, 
reagent  For  instance,  the  following  equations  show  the 
ultimate  action  of  water  on  them : — 


In  accordance  with  these  reactions  cyanides  or  nitrilea 
can  be  produced  by  the  action  of  dehydrating  agents  on 
the  ammoninm  salts  of  the  oorresponding  adds— 

-  20H,    -     H.CN    - 

H]rirot«i  ejulto 


H.CXXONH4) 

CH,.00(ONH4) 
aH^OO(ONHJ 


(CH)-^ 


-  30H,    -    CHfCN   - 

IMI17I  ^wMtu 

-  30H,    -   OA-CN   - 


.'"N 


"N 


-  *^^  -^&  •  <-^' 


K 


The  action  ef  Irater  upon  nitriles  thus  gires  rise  to  the 
formation  of  an  add  iv>ntffp'"g  the  same  number  of  carbon 
atoms  ae  the  nitrile ;  the  radiole  cemaining  unchanged,  we 
mey  eoMder  that  in  theae  reactions  eyanogen  (CN)  is 
converted  into  carbozyl  (CXX)H>- 

E'.CN  +  2C«[,  -  NH, + R'.CXX)H . 

It  has  been  further  stated  that  both  the  nitriks  and 
organic  adds  oan  be  formulated  as  hydrocarbon  deriyati^es 
—in  the  former  the  H  of  the  radiole  being  replaced  by 
(CN)',  and  in  the  ktter  by  (COOHy.  Starting  tiien  with 
the  oyaaide  of  a  hydrocarbcm  radicfe,  we  get  by  the  action 
of  water  an  add  containing  one  atom  of  carbon  more 
than  the  hydrocarbon  from  which  the  add  is  derived,  and 
in  this  manner  adds  can  bs  built  up  &om  their  parent 
hydrooarbona,  and  the  number  of  their  contained  semi- 
molecules  of  carbozyl  increased ;  thus— 
H.CN  H.COOH 

H/dro0nqmldo       to  fOsttrUd  bf  fbt  Mika  of  wtl«  tnto 

(JBLCN 

MtOiTl  CTMiMe.  t  1 

(iH/.(CN), 


Fonnlo  fldd. 

CH,.COOH 


C,H/.(OOOH), 


B-.(CN),  R:.(000H). 

CH^CN.COOH  CH,.(OOOH), 

CfUMMttoMM.  ,  V  ■uonltMli. 

R'-iU(CN)»(COOH)  B'-Hr(COOH)^ 

The  cyanides  of  the  hydrocarbon  radidee  will  be  again 
referred  to  when  treating  of  the  haloid  ethers,  of  which 
bodies  they  m^  be  oonsidered  the  analogues.  The 
isooyanidea  will  ba  treated  of  as  aminsn 
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L  Htdbooabbonb. 
Starting  With  the  satorated  oompAnnds  of  the  C3sh4 

ceriesy  the  ieologous  seriee  CJB^ ,  ^By»-t  >••••' 

CH,_*-  are  known. 


Firti  Seria,  CJif^^^Mank  Oat  or  Parafin  8ine$. 

The  fint  member  of  th^seriee  is  CH.  (marsh  gas  or 
methane),  and  the  homolognek  down  to  C^eUg^  (hexdecane) 
have  been  obtained.  The  names  and  formabs  will  be  giyen 
later  on. 

Oenerat  Properitei, — The  members  of  the  series  exhibit 
a  regular  gradation  in  physical  properties  with  each  sue- 
oessiye  addition  of  CH, .  Thus,  the  first  fonr  members  are 
gaseous  at  ordinarj  temperatures,  while  the  soeeeeding 
terms  are  liquids  of  increasing  spedfic  gravity  and  Tisdditj 
as  the  series  is  ascended;  Uiose  containing  20  or  more 
carbon  atoms  are  solid  crystaUino  bodies.  The  boiling- 
point  increases  as  the  series  is  ascended,  the  difference 
between  the  boiling-points  of  the  successiye  terms  of  the 
normal  series  decreasing  regularly  by  about  4^  C.  as  far  as 
OuHiQ ,  after  i^ich  there  appears  to  be  a  constant  differ- 
ence of  19*  C. 

The  paraffins  are  <^emica]ly  distinguished  for  their  in- 
difference, hence  the  name  applied  to  the  series  {parum 
affinii).  Being  saturated  moleonlee,  they  are  incapable  of 
uniting  directly  with  any  other  element  or  radidei  The 
halogen  elements  produce  by  their  action  on  paraffins 
•nbilitntion  deriTatiyes  (haloid  ethers),  in  which  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  hydrocarbon  is  replaced  by  the  halogen. 

CH4  ,  CH,a  ,  CH,C1,  ,  CHClf    ,  cca^; 

CjHCl,  ,  CjCl., 
Ac,        ko. 

These  compounds  will  be  again  referred  to  under  the  family 
of  the  haloid  ethers.  Sulphuric  acid  is  without  action  on 
paraffins,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures  they  are  scarcely 
attacked  by  oxidising  agents ;  but  on  heating  with  these 
agents  they  are  either  entirely  oxidiied  to  C0|  and  OH^ , 
or,  in  addition,  to  adds  of  the  acetic  {OJS^^^COQiB)  and 
snccinie  \p^B^(QOOJ\)^  tories.  Nitric  aad  exerts  no 
action  in  the  cold,  but  the  eoncentiated  acid  attacks  the 
higher  members  of  the  series  when  heated  with  them, 
forming  nitro«nhstitution  compounds  in  which  hydrogen 
is  rephioed  by  nitryl  (NO^),  and,  in  some  instancea,  acids 
of  the  aoetic  and  succinio  series  and  nitrflea.  The  lower 
members  of  the  series  fre  not  acted  on  1^^  nitric  acid,  but 
their  nitro-derivatiyes  can  be  obtained  by  indirect  methods, 
the  geoersl  method  of  preparation  being  the  action  of 
sOver  nitrite  on  the  iodo-paraffin : — 

CLHs^,ItAgNO,-O.H^i(NO^+AgI. 
Uiose  nitro-paraffins  are  interesting  as  being  metamerle 
with  the  corresponding  ethereal  «dts  of  nitrooa  add; 
thus —  • 

NitromethuM,  C  I  ^{^  ,i■m•tsmeriow{th1n0thyln{tIit^O  |^« 
Kitioeth»K^    cjg^S     c  ..     •UqiaHritti.ojg'^* 

GeneraUy — 

are  metameno  with 
«0  0— N=0 

Kkro-panflaa.  EUmimI  nhrites. 

In  aococdanoe  with  the  abore  formulation  the  two.rlavses 
of  compounds  are  differently  acted  on  by  nascent  hydrogen* 


NO, 


NHj 


I  +3H,-0H,-l'NH,+  J 

6— NO  OH 

IUmtmI  Ditrito.  Ainnonli.     AkohoL 

The  higher  members  of  the  series  are  reedyed  hj  pro- 
loiged  heating  in  sealed  tubes  into  members  lower  in  th» 
series  and  members  of  the  iaologous  series,  C.H^  (olefineB)^ 
in  accordance  with  the  general  equation — 

^«  lf^K«  If >fi  -  Qi^lHJ  '*•  Pp^  ' 
Oeeurrenee  of  Paraffin*. — Methane,  or  marUi  gas,  is  aa 
inyariable  product  of  the  decompodtion  of  organic  matter 
excluded  from  the  air,  and  is  thus  produced  at  the  bottom 
of  stagnant  ponds,  marshes,  &c.  This  gas  is  the  "  fire- 
damp "  of  coal  mines ;  it  is  found  in  yolcanic  gasee,  and 
the  gas  issuing  from  a  mud  yolcano  in  the  Crimea  ia 
almost  pure  methane.  The  normal  paraffins  are  found  in. 
coal  formations  and  other  bituminous  strata.  Thus,  Ameri- 
can petr^nm  contains  a  mixture  of  all  the  paraffins  front 
marsh  gas  to  pentadecane  (C|.H||),  or  eyen  higher  mem- 
bers. In  boring  for  rock  oQ  large  quantities  of  methsne 
escape,  and  from  the  freshly  drawn  petroleum  ethane  and 
propane  are  giyen  off  as  gases  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  air.  On  distilling  off  the  liquid  portion  (known 
commercially  as  ^  paraffin  oil  *)  the  higher  members  of  tha. 
series  remain  as  white  orystauine  solids.  Many  paraffins 
oocur  also  in  the  oil  obtained  by  the  deatructiye  distillation 
of  Boghead  and  cannel  ooaL  Solid  paraffins  are  likewise 
formed  in  the  destmctiye  distiHatian  of  wood,  coal,  bitn- 
minons  shale,  Ac,  and  are  fonnd  natiye,  as  foml  ^§aat^ 
otokmie,  kaidkitin,  ite. 

Omttml-$ftikodi  tfFwrmaliUm  ^Pmn^bu, 
1.  By  the  eetkn  of  nasoent  hjdnMta  omm  haloid  ethen  oT 

0,H^uga  +  H,=C.3,,4^-l-Hir/; 
(J7«  being  nied  to  repreant  a  halogra) . 

1  By  tiM  actiea  of  Sbo  and  water  upoa  the  lodidaa  of  GJif»4^ 
radidea^  * 

tCftn^U  J2n  +  20H,=  2n(H0), + Znl, + tCX.H^+, . 
IL  Bj  th^  aotion  of  water  upon  the  or^ano-inetallio  bodiea  of  tiie 
generaTfonnuk  Za(GUHv»4i)t — 

En(Ci,H,Ma),+SOH,-«n(HO),  +  2C.Hp,4. . 
4  By  heating  iodidoe  of  OijrrHni^didee  with  «i]io— 
£a  •!•  90»H«»4il  -  Sal. -I- (VH«»4, . 

In  this  leaotioA  the  paimAn  ia^  at  the  aame  time,  reedyed  inta  a. 
lower  SMiiber  of  the  eerlee  oontaiaing  half  the  number  of  oarboB. 
atomic  and  the  oomaponding  iaologoe  of  the  CWH^i  eeiiee 

S.  By  theactionofaodiamoatheiodideeof  C.H»»f,TBdic1ea 

80JIy»4.|I -I- Na,- Cy3«»H-t- Sl^*l  • 
t.  By  the  eleotrdyda  of  the  fiitty  adds  of  the  s«ies  CLHt«0^ 
(eee  aaoetie  eeriee) — 

2C^.,0,- 800, + C,i»_.H^^+ Ht 
7.  Bj  heatinif  the  dry  aodiam  adta  of  C«BL»f.  •  OOOS  and. 
C,Hv,.(COOH),  acida  with  aodiam  hydnoide— 

CJI^i^. OOCNa -I  HaHO « Ka,CO,  +  ^^^\g 
C^y,(C  0ON»\ + 2yaH0  «  2Na,C0, + CH^^^ . 

t.  By  the  dr>-  diatillatMn  of  aoetatee  and  Vatyiates  oafcnl  ptr» 
affina  aro  formed. 

9.  Almost  all  oifanic  ccinpounda  yield  .paraffina  when  heated  ia. 
eaaled  tubes  to  a  f>rf  higr  t•mptratu^' with  exoees  of  slioBg 


hydiiodio  acta. 

10.  Many  paraffios  bare  be«n  obtakied  b; 


ic.  Many  paramos  naye  be«n  obtaued  by  acting  on  a  auztura  or 
the  corresponding  iodides  and  ethyl  alccmol  with  coppet'Ooated 
cine  foil  (Oladaione  and  Trfb€*8  ''eopper-^o  couple  **)--> 

GiiHyH:.iI  +  C^H,.  OH  •)-  Zn  »  2nI(C,H,0)  +  OJlp,j^ . 

FormulaHon  and  Clamficaium  of  Paraffin$. — All  the 
members  of  the  paniffin  series  can  u^  regarded  as  methaue, 
io  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  CJEL^^^ 
radicles!  thus— 


jTDKOCAABOim.]                                                     € 

H 

^    U 

H 

IMknt. 

f  f-r 
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Thej  may  likewiBe  be  formulated  as  hydrides  of  C.H,^| 
jidides,  in  accordance  with  their  formation  from  the 
lialoid  ethers  of  these  radidee  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen — 

lettMm.     ^^J^       Xthasa.    tthyl  kjArida.  PropuM.    Propyl  hj&tm. 

More  generaUy,  the  paraffins  may  be  regarded  as  formed 
by  the  coaleaoenoe  of  any  hydrocarbon  radicles,  furnishing 
by  their  addition  the  necessary  number  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  atoms ;  thus — 

CH,    -  CH.'H    -    CH/.H,    -    CH'-.H. 

MeChaae.    Methyl  hydrtdCL    Meth«n«  hydrTito.     Hethenyl  b/dMa. 

CjH^   -    CH5.CH,    -    C,H/.H,   -    C,H,".H, 


"«P»»*    or  methyl  «(lMma. 


CH,''(CH,)2  or  C 


H,C{51« 


CH, 


M«th«na  dtanMfaldf,  or  dlmoCbyl  mothno 

Ethyl  tlhaiM,       Propyl  methaao,  or     Etheno  Almothide  or 
«r  ditlliyL  mothyl  propane  dtanatliyl  • 


CH*(CH,),. 

Trimothyl  methane,  or 
mathonyl  trtmethlde  CUotetraao). 

The  number  of  possible  methods  of  representing  a  paraffin 
thus  greatly  increases  with  the  complexity  of  the  molecule, 
bat  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  formuUs  that  the 
ndides  represented  as  composing  a  paraffin  molecule  have  a 
separate  existence  in  the  compound.  Such  formulation 
expresses  simply  the  possible  modes  of  formation  by  which 
the  compound  osn  be  produced.    For  instance — 

a.  The  ethyl  hydride  obtained  by  the  action  of  naaeent  hydrogen 
VDon  ethyl  iodide  (GtHJ  +  Ht-CA  +  HI)  ia  identical  with  the 
euene  hydride  prodnced  by.  the  action  of  naaeent  hydrogen  on  an 
eUiene  haloid  ether. (C^/I,+2H,  =  C,H4lE[.  +  2HI).  and  with  the 
dimethyl  formed  by  heating  CH,I  with  a«netal  [2CHJ  +  Zn = (CH,), 
+  ZnlJ.       . 

$.  The  propane  (propyl  hydridej  obtained  by  the  action  of 
naaeent  hydrocen  on  propyl  iodide,  &c  (C|H,l4-H,=C,U,.H 
+  HI),  ia  idenfKal  with  the  ethyl-methvl  produced  by  the  action  of 
a  metal  on  a  mixtaje  t>f  the  iodides  of  methyl  and  ethyl  (CH.I  -f 
C,H,I  +  Na,=CH,.aH|+2NaI),  cr  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on 
methyl  iodide  [Zn(C^H.),  +  2CH,I  =  2CH,.  C^, + Znl J . 

7.  Methane  obtained  by  the  action  of  naaeent  nydrogen  on 
methyl  iodide  Ib  identical  with  the  methenjrlliYdride  formed  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  chloroform  (CH*C1.  +  8H,=CH  .H. 
+  8Ha). 

Thus  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because  ethane  may 
be  written  as  dimethyl,  ethane  contains  methyl  On 
treating  ethane  with  chlorine,  for  example,  we  do  not  ob- 
tain methyl  chloride  (CHjCl),  but  substitution  products  of 
ethane,  QJEL^Ci^  and  similar  relations  obtain  throughout 
the  series. 

Turning  to  the  graphic  formuUB  made  use  of  in  illus- 
trating the  formation  of  homologous  series  by  the  continuous 
coaleecence  of  carbon  atoms  with  the  consequent  increase 
of  atomicily  (p.  552),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  homologous 
series  of  C.£L^^  radicles  can  be  regarded  as  deriyed  from 
the  fint  member,  methyl,  CH,,  by  the  continuous  addition 


of  methene,  CH/ ;  and  as  the  paraiBns  can  be  regarded  as 
derived  from  the  first  member,  methane,  by  the  substitution 
of  C,H2.+i  radicles  for  hydrogen,  we  have  the  following 
constitutjLonal  formul»  for  the  four  first  members  ^— 

Methane.. .CH4 
Ethane.. ...CHf  CH. 
Propane  ...OH,.  C,H,- 
•^  CH,.Cjttx  = 


>  UHf.  C/Uf.  CBf 

ch,.ch,.cJh,=( 


Bntone.....CH;.C,H7'=CH;.CH;.Cja;=CH|.(CHJ,.CH» 

Thus,  with  the  increase  of  the  number  of  atoms  in  the 
molecule  we  have  an  increased  number  of  hydrocarbon 
radicles  coalescing  to  form  the  paraffin;  in  odier  words, 
we  have  increased  complexity  of  structure,  and,  thus  the 
possible  modes  of  arrangement,  or  the  possible  number  of 
iscmerides  (see  p.  550),  becomes  greater  as  the  number  of 
atoms  becomes  greater.  The  three  firat  members,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  formults,  can  only  be  written  in 
the  mannec  shown,  and  no  isomerides  exist  The  fourth 
member,  butane  or  tetrane,  as  already  shown,  when  treating 
of  isomerism  (p.  550),  can  be  written  in  two  ways,  and  two 
isomerides  are  known.  Similarly  there  can  be  Uiree  pen- 
tanes,  four  hexanes,  six  heptanes,  ke. 

It  has  been  found  by  Schorlemmer  that  all  the  paraffins 
of  which  the  constitution  is  known  can  be  classified  under 
four  series,  via. : — 

1.  Jformal  paraffins,  in  which  no  carbon  atom  ia  combined  with 
more  than  two  other  carbon  atoma.     (See  f ormnJ«  above. ) 

S.  Itopare^jffitu,  in  which  one  carbon  atom  is  combined  with  three 
ft&an,    ^^^cal  fonnnla  : — 

HO  I  cIhC+i 

S.  lUopar<n0iki  (Odling),  in  which  one  carbon  atom  is  eonbinsd 
with  four  othns.    Ty^cal  fonnnla  »*- 

CrH^ 

4  Jit$0patr<^Mnt  (Odlhig),ooBtaiiifaig  the  group  [H0(CH|)art9faa 
Typical  formula  :— 

HC(CHJ, 

HC(CH,)i 

With  regard  to  the  geneitd  properties  of  a  paraffin,  as 
compared  with  those  of  its  isomerides,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  boiling-points  and  specific  gravities  of  the  normal 
compounds  are  higher  than  those  of  the  isomers.  With 
respect  to  chemical  stability,  the  normal  paraffins  are  more 
difficultly  decomposable  than  their  isomers. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names,  formuliB,  boiling- 
points,  and  specific  gravities  of  the  most  important  paraffins 
known  at  the  present  time : — 


NomiuL  PABAwna.                                           < 

Kamea 

Methane 

Ethane 

Formate. 

SpeeUto 
grsvttlca 

CH,,CH, 
CH,.CH,XH- 

CIlj-iCH^itCH, 

Gaseous. 

ro. 

87* -89- 
69*»-70* 
98'  -  99* 
123' -125' 
147'-148* 
166'-1«8' 
180* -isr 
202- 

21«*-218' 
286* -24e' 
268* -262" 
278' 

•«OOatO'C. 
•628  „  18* 
•««8  „  18* 
•691  „  18- 
716  „  16- 
728  „  13- 
789  „  13" 
766  „  16" 
774  „  17- 
792  „  W 

1 

Propane 

Tettane. 

Pentane 

Uezane 

Heptane 

Octane 

Nonane. 

Bocane 

Endecane 

Dodecane 

Tridecane 

Tetradecane... 
Pentadecane.... 
Hexdeoane....... 
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laorAK^rnvs. 


Isototrane  or  trimethyl-mo-  | 

thfLae ( 

• 

Ison«ntane  or  eihyl-diine- 1 
ihyl-meihane ( 

f  Propyl-<Unielliyl-  ) 
Isohcx.l      "^'^^^^'^ » 

*"««      I  Diethyl-methyl-    J 
L    Tncthane* j 

^Tctryl-dimothyl-  1 
methuie > 

Triethyl-metliane . 

Propyl-ethyl-me- 
,thyl-inethane\... 

Isooctene  or  pentyl-dime-  j 
thyl-metkane { 


Isohepi- 
anet 


lie    CJt, 

.  Cll^ 

C.H, 

HC    Cllj 

'    iCll, 

CM, 

HC    Cllj 

I  OIL 

HC    CjH, 

I  ati, 

HC   dt, 

I  oi, 

(C,iU 

HC    C,H, 
C,li, 

9^.^ 


HC^C-Hi 
CH. 

HC  \  CH, 
CH, 


Boning- 
poinu. 


-15'C. 
80* 
62- 
f 
90* 

9(r 

t 

124*  f 


Sporlflc 
gnvttkt. 


f 
701atO*C. 

f 
•688  tt  18* 
•689  at  57* 

f 
708  at  12 -r 


^  These  coropoundi  hare  not  hitherto  been  obtaiaed,  Imt  are  intro- 
duced in  order  to  illnftrate  bow  the  **  conatitution  "  theory  of  isomer- 
ism enablea  the  existence  of  new  oompoonda  to  be  predicted  with 
considerable  eertaintj. 


NiOTABAmm. 


Neopentaue  or  tetramethyl- 
methane 


Keobezane    or  trimethyl- 1 
ethyl-methane ( 


Keohept- 


Trimlthyl-pro-  j 
pyl-methane*  | 


thyi-methane  ( 


CH, 

^^ch; 

CH, 


CH, 
CH, 

^: 

CH, 
CH, 


C.H, 
CH, 


Boning- 


9'src. 


4r-48* 


86*-87' 


^Molfle  gmfij' 


A 
•096  at  20-5* 


*  See  note  to  last  table. 

MaaoFAaAmmL                                             1 

Mainaa 

Fonnnla. 

B<}Olnff- 
pofait.. 

0p«dflo 
CreviaM. 

Mc90-h«tane  or  tctrame- 
thyl-tthane 

(  HC(CH,), 

69'C. 

no* 

182* 
158' 

•670  at  17' 
•698  at  16" 

•724  at  0- 

•727  at  14' 

Meso-ociane  or  tetrame- 
thyl-tetrano. 

Meao-nonane  or  tetrame- 
thyl-pentane 

Meao-decane  or  totrame- 
thyl-boxano.t  ......iir-T-- 

'HC(CH,), 

(CH,), 
.HC(CH,), 
HC(CH,), 

(|h,)3 

.HC(CH,), 

'HC(CH,), 

(l^H.), 

HCHCH,), 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  methods  of  preparini^ 
some  of  the  more  important  paraffins,  which  methods  do 
not  come  under  the  previously  described  general  processes 
of  formation. 

Methane. — This  hydrocarbon  is  found  aa  a  constituent 
of  coal-gas  where  it  is  produced  by  the  destnictiTe  4i^ 
tillation  of  coal.  It  is  fonned  synthetically  by  passing  a 
mixture  of  carbon  disulphide  vapour  and  steam  (or  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen)  over  copper  heated  to  redness  in  a 
tube : — ■' 

CS,  +  2SH,  +  4Cu  -  CH^  +  4CuS . 

Tetrane  may  be  prepared  by  exposing  ethyl  iodide  over 
mercury  to  the  action  of  aonlight } 

2CaH  J  +  Hg  -  Hgl^,  +  O^Hj^ . 

Isopentane  (eihyl-dimethyl-methane)  is  formed  by  the 
dehydration  of  amyl  alcohol  by  meana  of  zinc  chloride. 

Neopeniane  (tetramethyl-methane)  ia  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nnc-methide  on  trimethyl-iodomethane(katabutyl- 
iodide) : — 

2qCH,)I  +  Zn(CH,),  -  Znl,  +  2C(CH^^ . 

Ilexane  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  o!t 
benzene  tt  280* :-« 

CeHj + SHI  -  CeHj^  +  41, . 

Meto-hexane  (tetramethyl-ethane)  is  formed  l^  tl)^  action 
of  hjrdriodic  acid  on  pinac<me  a  sabetance  having  the 
formula 

HOO(OHj^a 

HOC(GH,), 

produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  dimelh}  I 
ketone  in  prteence  of  water, 

Jm^epiang  (tetryl-dimethyl-methane)  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  the  bromidea  of  ethyl 
and  amy! 

Solid  Paraffin  is,  when  purified,  a  white  wax-like  tub- 
stance/ melting  between  40  and  60%. and  boiling  about 
370*:  It  is  contained  in  the  tar  produced  by  the  distiller 
tion  of  BoghecMi  and  cannel  coala,  and  is  probably  a 
mixture  of  several  of  the  higher  members  of  the  CH,..,^ 

Second  Series,  CJI^.^Ol^e^  Serve*. 
General  Properiiei, — ^These  hydrocarbons  furnish  a  good 
illoatration  of  polymerism,  as  they  form  a  series  which  ia 
both  homologous  and  polymeric.  Being  unsaturated  com- 
pounds, they  act  as  dyad  radidee,  uniting  with  01,,  Br,,  O, 
HCl,  HBr,  HI,  GHO,  Ac  The  haloid  compounds  of  th» 
olefines  treated  with  alcoholic  potash  give  up  one  halogen 
atom  and  furnish  mono-haloid  derivatives : —   ' 

CHj^a,  +  KHO  -  CJL^^ffa  +  KHa  +  OH, . 

These  mono-haloid  olefines  can  again  combine  with  ffa^ 
and  again  lose  ffa  by  the  action  of  KHO : — 

C;Br^^Ha.Ha^  +  KHO  «  CJl^^,^a.  +  KEa  +  OH, . 

In  this  way  3,4 n  atoms  of  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by 

Ha^y  Ha.,  Ha^  atoms  of  halogen,  and  th^final  product  can 
agam  unite  with  J7a„  forming  a  per-haloid  paraffin  deriva 
tive.     For  instance  : — 


aci^  +  CI,  -  aci^. 

Tetraciilorethens.  Hezachloreih 


The  compounds  ef  olefines  with  hypochlorous  acid  yield 
the  corresponding  alcohols  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen : — 

C,Hjj,ClHO  +  H,  -  O.H,^j.OH  +  HQ . 

*  So  called  from  the  oily  liqoidR  which  theae  hydrocefbeaa  pndoea 
when  combined  with  ohlorida. 


■TMMKIItHOWl.]  C    H    E    M 

Ifiaj  oMflaat  ooaUiM  with  ttilpharfo  md^  forming 
•^kmd  mitM,  whieh  an  oonverted  by  the  action  of  water 
klQ  ntgkmc  acid  and  tha  coireeponding  alcohol  :— 

C.H^ + HjSO^  -  CLH»H.iHS04 . 
CLB^iHSO^  +  H(HO)  -  Cja[^i.OH  +  H^O^ . 
Ckmttal  Methodt  qf  Formation.— I,    By  heating  the 
CLHm-iOH  aloohola  with  dehydrating   agento  (H^iSO^, 

'   OHj^OH-OHj-C.^. 
1  By  eleetrolyiiiu^  0JB[^(COOH),  aoida  :— 
CLH^OOOK),  -  C.H».  +  2CX),  +  H, . 
9L  By  heating  N(GUBLh.i)«HO  amines  >— 
N(Cja^i),HO  -  N(C.H^,),  +  C^ + OH, . 

4.  By  the  action  of  copper-coated  zinc  foil  (Qladstone  and 
lathe's  "ooppeMinc  coonle")  on  the  corresponding 
dibromidea; — 

CLH»,Br,  +  Zn  -  ZnBr,  +  C3LH^ . 
liomeritm. — ^The  iaomerides  of  the  define  leriei  kave 
ben  leas  completely  inyeetigated  than  thoae  of  the  paraf- 
fins.   The  formula  of  the  first  member  (fathane)  ml^  be 
written — 

CH,  — CH,  OH, 

!l         or         I         or         1^ 
CH,  - — OH,  ^sQB. 

The  first  ia  probably  the  cadiele  la  tha  free  ata|^  and  the 
aseood  the  ladide  in  onmbiiwitioo  wtth  €9,  Br,  A(c  The 
tkiid  fotmnla  repreaents  a  oonpoaMi  unknown  in  tiie  free 
itsta^  but  known  in  eomhinalion.  While  the  normal  series 
sie  known  as  dkens  oompoonds,  the  isomario  series  are 
known  as  §ikidtm  componndsL 
Similarly  there  may  m  4  nropenes,  9  tetrenes,  Ac. 
Hie  following  is  a  list  of  the  0,,H^  hydrocarbons  known 
t  the  present  time.     An  idea  of  the  ceneral  physical  pro- 
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perties  will  be  obtained  from  the  table. 


l9«0UtI«Bt. 


Eih«M  or  ethylene. 

PropcM  or  ptoprlene 

Tatnae  or  ktryleiM •. 

P«tne  or  emylena 

Hazeno  or  hexylene 

Reptene  or  heptylene. 

Oetese  oroctylene 

NoBOM  ornonylaiie 

DecMie  or  pennykno 

Pentadeoene  or  triamylene. . 

Hezdecene  or  oetene 

TiginteiM  or  tetrunylene...., 
HeptiTigintene  or  carotene .. 
Trigintene  or  I 


BoIUnc-pollita. 


8* 

86^ 

W 
U0» 
140* 
160' 
248* 
275* 
8W-400* 

f   melUatfir 


The  numerons  isomerides  of  the  higher  members  of  the 
series  cannot  be  described  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
article^ 

The  first  member,  ethene,  is  a  colourless  inodorons  gas, 
which  can  be  condensed  by  cold  and  pressure.  It  bums 
with  a  brilliant  Same,  and  is  the  constituent  to  which  coal- 
gas  chiefly  owee  its  luminosity.  Several  olefines  can  be 
iynthesized  from  other  hydrocarbons;  propane,  for  in- 
stance, by  passing  methane  and  carbon  monoxide  through 
a  red-hot  tube  :— 

2CH^+CO-OH,  +  C8Hfl. 

Third  Ser%e9,  C,H,»«, . 

^rmernl  Propertiet. — ^These  hydrocarbons  are  capable  of 
meting  as  tetrad  radicles  uniting  with  4  atoms  of  01,  Br, 
,  ^1  and  producing  tetra-haloid  paraffin  deriyatiyes ;  or  Ihe 


combination  may  be  limited  to  2  atoms,  thus  forming 
di-haloid  olefines.  Similarly  they  east  cembine  directly 
with  one  or  two  molecules  Of  haloid  adds,  producing 
O.H,»..£ray  or  OJi^Ha^.  These  combinations  show 
their  relations  to  the  olefinee  and  paraffina.  Their  ralalion- 
ship  to  the  latter  parent  hydrocarbons  is  fnrtibar  shown 
by  the  ultimate  action  of  chlorine  :,— 

0 JH,^ + 01,  -  0,H»^01, . 


Cfmerml  MModt  qf  FarvMiitm, — 1.  By  the  action  of  an 
alcoholie  sokition  of  potassium  hydroxide  on  mon<^haloid 
define  diri?atiTes : — 

O.H,,«ijBra  +  KHO  -  O.H,_  +  Klfa -h  OH, . 

1  By  the  electrolysis  of  0^»^(0OOH),  acids  >- 

CH^^OOOH),  -  0^,^  +  200,  +  H, . 

The  following  is  a  list   of  the  hydrocarbons  of  thit 


Imra  OB  Aflamm  Sbmml 

Rmbm. 

ta».liu 

BoOIIV^oM. 

Ethino  or  soetylene. 

ProirfiM  or  aUrWiM. .......... 

C,H, 

Otnooni 

4r 

80* 

lor 
iw 

280* 

Tekrine  or  orotooylene. 

PeatlnsorTderylHM 

HeziDe  or  hssinr]«ii 

HeptiaeorouMaithylidsDi... 

Oettne  or  espiylidoas 

Dedno  or  dooeBTlone 

Pentsdioineor  bonykM..... 
HaxdeoineoreetaijkM 

Bat  few  of  the  isomeridea  of  this  series  are  known.  • 
DiaUyl,  QAa  (b.  p^  0^*0.1  is  isomeric  with  hexine^  and 
rvifUns,  C^R^  (b.  p.  150'),  with  decine. 

Ethlne  or  acetylene  may  be  formed  directly  from  its 
elementa  by  causing  the  electric  arc  to  pass  between  poles 
of  dense  carbon  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  It  is 
formed  also  by  passing  a  mixture  of  methane  and  carbon 
monoxide  througha  red  hot  tube(OH.  +  00-OA+OHJ, 
by  passing  chloroform  Tapour  over  red  not  copper  (20HC9^  + 
60u->30u,0]^+0,H,),  and  by  the  imperfect  combustion 
of  most  organic  compounds.  £thine  is  a  colouriess,  incon* 
densable  gas,  having  a  characteristic  odour.  It  is  absorbed 
by  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  forming  a 
red  precipitate  of  cuprous  acetylide,  (PfiCn^fi,  which 
when  heated  with  HCl  furnishes  pure  ethine,  so  that  this 
is  a  convenient  method  for  punfying  the  hydrocarbon. 
Ethine  can  be  made  to  combine  with  nascent  hydrogen 
with  the  formation  of  ethene :  0,H, + H,  -  OjH^ . 

Fourth  8eri^  CJSL^,^ . 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  two  groupe.  The  first,  consisting  only  of  one 
member,  penUme  or  vah/lene  (CjH^,  iB  related  to  the  pre- 
ceding series  of  hydrocarbons,  since,  by  the  addition  of 
bromine  the  hexabrom-pcuuffin  OgH^Br^  is  formed. 

The  other  group  is  composed  of  deame  (O^qH^o)  and  a 
series  of  hydrocarbons  known  as  Urpene$,  having  the  gene- 
ral formula  C^qHi^*  and  found  in  the  essential  oils  of  various 
plants,  chiefly  of  the  orders  Coni/ercB  and  Aurantiaeeog. 

Terpenet, — These  hydrocarbons  are  found  in  the  wood, 
leaves,  <fec,  of  Ooniferous  trees,  and  in  the  essential  oils  of 
lemon,  lavender,  bergamot,  juniper,  Ac,  Ac.  Many  of  these 
oils  contain  oxidised  bodies  besides  terpenes.  The  terpene£ 
possess  very  similar  chemical  properties,  differing  chiefly,  in 
their  boiling-points  (which  range  from  160*  to^  176*0.), 
spedfic  gravities,  and  action  upon  a  ray  of  polarised  light, 
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thna  f nmiAbing  a  good  iUottratioii  of  phjBical  isbmerism 
(see  p.  550).  Thej  are  genmllx  dear,  highly  refractiTe 
liquids,  poseesaang  characteristic  odours,  and  easily  poly- 
merized by  the  action  of  heat,  H,S04,  BF,,  k^  Sereral 
polymerides  exist  ready  formed  in  oils  of  copaiba,  cubebs, 
ice  The  terpenes  are  characterized  by  the  extreme  readi- 
ness with  which  they  undergo  isomeric  changes  under  the 
influence  of  reagents.  They  act  as  unsaturated  compounds 
combining  with  at  most  four  monad  atoms.  Thus,  they 
combine  with  HCl,  forming  such  compounds  as  C^JEL^^Cly 
OiQHjgClj,  and  some  terpenes  can  be  madft  to  combme  with 
water,  ^forming  such  bodies  as  Cyfl^fi^,  CjoHj^O,  and 
OjoH^O,  whi<^,  in  certain  respects,  re&emole  alcohols.  The 
best  known  terpene  is  turpentine  oil,  which  is  obtained 
from  the  resinous  exudation  of  certain  French  and  Ameri- 
can species  of  Pinut  and  Abies, 

Camphor  (C^Hj^O)  is  an  oxidized  compound  closely 
allied  to  the  terpenes  contained  in  the  leaves  of  Zaurus 
Camphora, 

The  relationship  of  the  terpenes  to  the  group  of  aromatio 
hydrocarbons  is  shown  by  the  pfodilctioii  of  cymene 
(O20H14),  a  member  of  the  CJE^^m  or  benzene  series,  from 
turpentine  oil  and  camphor,  by  uie  action  of  certain  re- 
agents. 

Fifth  Serieif  C«H^..^ — Bemene  or  Aromatic  Series, 

The  general  dianctera  of  these  hydrocarbons,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  aeries,  have  been  preriously  con- 
aidered  (p.  552). 

Oceurrence, — Small  qoantitUb  of  these  hydrocarbons  are 
found  in  petroleum,  but  the  chief  source  is  the  tar  obtained 
in  the  destmcliTe  distillation  of  ooal  for  t)ie  manufacture 
,  cf  coal-gas. 

General  Method  of  Synthetie  Formation,'—''BY  heating  a 
mixture  of  a  mono-iodated  paraffin  and  a  brominated  ^n- 
cane  hydrocarbon  with  sodium  : — 

(aH>M.xI).+aH»..(W)Br.+Na^- 

C,Hj,„.o^,.(CJH^i)u  +  (Nal)^ + (NaBr).. 

Formnlatum  and  Isomerism  of  Bensene  and  its  PerrvO' 
iives, — like  the  parafiins,  the  C«H^.^  hydrocarbons  form 
a  parent  series  giving  rise  to  a  vast  number  of  derivatites, 
and  just  as  the  higher  paraffins  can  be  rmrded  as  formed 
from  methane  by  the  kubstitution  of  Q.Hy^j  radidee  for 
H,  so  the  homologues  of  benzene  can  be  considered  aa 
derived  from  this  latter  hydrocarbon  by  similar  substitn- 
tioM.    Thus— 

BmsMMk  Metkjl  btBB«aa.  Ethyl  taoarae. 

Fropjl  ' 


The  ^rnthesis  of  benzene  from  ethine  has  already  been 
alluded  to  (p.  552).  In  accordance  with  this  mode  of  for- 
mation, the  structural  formula  of  benzene  may  be  written — 


v/ 


')h-: 


/ 

H— C' 

\.    ./ 

c=c 

/ 

H 


B 


\ 


This  formula,  as  will  be  seen  on  inspection,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fact  that  benzene  can  act  as  a  hexatomic 
riidicle,  combining  directly  (though  with  difficulty)  with  6 
helcgen  atoms.  Owing  to  the  complex  structure  of  the  ben- 
zene molecule,  an  immense  number  of  isomers  are  capable 


of  existing.  A  few  of  the  most  important  cases  may  be- 
here  elucidated. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  instance,  suppose  one  atom  of  H 
to  be  replaced  bf  another  element  or  radida.  Suppodng 
(as  there  is  at^>resent  no  reason  for  doubting)  that  all  the 
H  and  C  atoms  in  the  molecule  have  the  same  property^ 
it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  isomer  of  a  mono-substi' 
tution  derivative,  and  thus  we  know  only  one  methyl  b^i- 
zene,  chlorobenzene,  nitrobenzene,  &c 

Passing  on  to  the  poly-substitution  derivatives,  we  have 
several  possible  causes  of  isomerism.  Thus,  the  H  atom 
maybe  replaced  by  one  radicle,  or  more  than  one  H  atom  may 
be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  number  of  radides,  furnishing 
the  same  total  number  of  C  and  H  atoms.    For  instance-^ 


C— E 


H    H 

u 

H    H 

u 

/    \ 

/   \ 

H— 0            0— H 

H-C            C 

W 

^cJ 

CHjCH, 

H    C^ 

DtaMthyl-boBtoM 


Sttijl-b«as«iMi 


Similariy  diethyl-benzene  is  isomerie  with  tetramethy^ 
benzene,  ^,  4e.  Another  cause  ot  Isomerism  is  to  be 
found  in  the  CH^^  ^^  other  radides  replacing  the  H  in 
the  benzent  mdeciile,  since  these  radicals  Uiemselves  admit 
of  isomeric  modifications,  a^  has  already  been  seen  nhen 
the  paraffin  series  were  disemaed.  Tlma,  we  may  hata— 

CeH|.C,Hy     and     CeH5.0H(CH,), . 

With  ngani  to  substitotion  derivatives  of  the  homologvea 
of  benzene,  the  H  atoms  may  be  replaced  either  in  the 
benzene  molecule  or  in  the  ladide ;  thus — 


lbtli7l-dilor<2M|MM  «r  I  y  , 


,  fCbloroaalliyl-r 


Another  canse  of  isomerism  depends  on  the  xelatiTa  ptm- 
Horns  of  the  replaced  H  atoms  of  the  beuena  molecala. 
Thus,  there  can  be  only  one  of  each  mono-snbstitatioo 
derivative,  baoania  it  ia  immaterial  which  of  the  six  H 
atoms  is  replaced.  Di-derivaftives  eontaining  two  atooas  of 
the  same  element  or  rtdida  are  arable  of  three  iaonatit 
modifications^  according  as  the  retraced  atoms  are  those 
numbered  in  the  graphic  f oamla  1  2orl  5orl  4.  AH 
other  arrangements  will  be  found  on  trial  to  be  redndUe  ta 
these  (X  representing  the  labstituted  dement  or  radide)— 

Bmnat.         Ortko^-telTttlm  Mf^-dftrgtlm   TmrdJ-^utfwitn, 

aHHHHHH  CaXXHHHH  OgXHXHHH  CaXHHXHH 
iti4f«    1  tiff    iti4tf   *  ttitf 

In  like  manner  there  can  be  three  tri- or  tetra^erivativea^ 
and  only  one  penta-  or  hexarderivative,  when  the  H  atoms 
are  replaced  by  the  same  dement  or  radida 

When  the  H  atoms  are  replaced  by  three  or  more  different 
dements  or  radides  the  possible  number  of  isomerides  is 
greater  than  when  replaced  by  the  same  number  of  similar 
elements  or  radides,  because  the  arrangements  of  the 
latter  with  regard  to  one  another  are  then  capable  of 
variation.  Thus,  there  can  be  only  three  di-derivatives 
containing  two  different  dements  or  radides  XT,  becanse 
the  revered  of  thdr  order  does  not  affect  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  X  to  Y.  But  when  three  H  atoms  are  replaced  by 
XXY  dements  or  radicles  we  may  have,  for  every  iso- 
meride  depending  on  the  relative  position  of  XXT  to  ooe 
another  and  to  toe  remaining  H  atoms,  corresponding  iso- 
merides depending  on  the  order  XYX.  The  same  reason- 
ing applies  to  the  higher  derivatives. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  this  saries  ^— 
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PmH„ 


Mctitrlbtoiflo 
IthyUMOMM 

DioMtlqrM 


(  Orthoxyltne 
or  zjlanet  <  M  etaxyUDt 
(  PtnxykDe 


HefhjfethylbenaeiM 


I|M>lNltvl1 

idiyl-] 


•propTibtnKW . 
>pNiidopropyiD6s 
n-^thynMnisiit 


ribtuent  or  •  oymena 


Vadiyl- 
MothyU 
Dimeth^-othytb 
DiothyuMiiMiM . 

TotniDAtliylbtniait  or  dnnne   .» 

iMUikylbenaane 

ICethjfl-diofhylbansoiia  or  dit^l-toliuiM... 
Dimethyl-poeadopropylbtnioiit  or  Iranno 

Methyl'inu&ylbeiiioiM   

Dimothyl-kounylbeiuHiio 


C.H*.;;, . 

C,H,fOH,)  

C,(C1M-H, 

Ca(CH.lH(CH.)H, 

■CaCHj)H,fCd4)H, 

C,H,((\H,) 

CjI,.CHtCHi)| 

C,H  fCHj)(C,rij 


D,H,{CHj(ail,) 


C,II,(C.dl 

C,H.(GHJ, 

C,H,.CX(CHA 

C,Il.<cK)(C,lil 


era 
111* 
lar 

140* -141' 

isr-isr 

iw 

nr 

i5r 

ur 

160* 

1«8» 

16»*-161* 

1781.- 17»* 

17r-178* 

18r-184* 

178*-17«* 

178* 
188* 

jir 

288* 


Otliir  hydrocarbons  oomponnded  of  beniene  fMidaoB 
Hd  GUBL..|^,  Sm.9  radicles  are  known.  Dipnpargi^  O^H^ 
Aipi  W  Q  X  ^  *  substance  Isomerie  with  bensene,  having  the 
iqrnnla  HO=C— <CH^g— 0  =  0H.  The  hydrocarbons 
of  the  benxene  series  are  all  ooborless  ]iqmd%(i«r0nAis 
nHd),  having  pecoliar  and  oharacteristio  odours.  By  the. 
setioii  of  nxidiring  agents  aromatio  hycbrocarbons  of  the 
feneial  formula  C^H^  .•(Ci,H^4.i)«are  ultimatelyoonTertod 
fato  adds  of  the  general  form  O^^jpOOB) » .  Kitrio 
acid  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  nitrcnlerivafcives 
ClAi.#«f»)(NOJ».  Sulphurie  add  (concentrated)  forms 
wifklmie  aad$  Q3s.-(»4«)(HSa)».  The  halogens  pro- 
duos  suhstitution  derivatives  C«Hjn-co4«^<s«9  the  parti- 
ediar  metamerio  modification  formed  being  often  deter- 
Bined  bj  the  tempentore  at  which  the  halogen  ii  made  to 
aei  Beumne,  tolume,  Ac,  are  formed  by  heating  thdr 
comsponding  adds  with  lime :  C.H^.^CX>OH)  -00^- 


«%; 


remaining  series  of  hydrocarbons  are  as  foEows : — 


nMBykne 

CbuumMM  or  styioleiio... 

inylbasaBe , 

PhearlbatfiMi 

TetnhydroiMphlluIoiio. ... 


Ibensene    or  soot-) 

ylbemans ( 

POtydrowrihthilono 

ChmOitomo...  ..•..•....«••.• . 


KtphthdMM., 


Etiiyh  . 
H«B»-hydrosathiM8ii0 


(\J^pt  w 


lor  diphonyl ethane 

DItotyl 

rUByl-toIyl-mtthane    or ) 
BaasfltgbMM...,....^..,  I 


CuHu»H.O  ^^f  • 


H(q|HJ 


Bonsyl-ethyl-boDsene  . 
Boo^l-xyleuw 

IMmodtyl  mothtno .... 


Floorqis 

Stflbeaoor  diphonyl-ethoBe 

Dihydro-aatliraeolu 

Hescs-hydrapymie. 


Anthnoenes 


Phenaathrmo . 


Tol«B«  or  Dlpheoyl-ethino 

Dimethyl-anthnusoiie , 

Tetnmothyl-uithiaoe&o     ) 
or  Botane ( 


CJELm 
Ni^thyl-phanyl  methtoo. 


GnHan-n* 

PyronOi 

IMphenyl-diethino  or  di- { 

acetenyl-benzene j 

Diphenyl-beDMno  , 

TnphenylmethaiM , 


GhryMne..<i.«. 


DinaphthyL 


0,»HksCA>^G;H4.^, 
PifH„=Q|HlC^CA(C^i 


O.H..«fe^ 


Oifln^^ 


HC-OiE« 
OmH„-Cj4H^CH,)4 


C.H,,=H.0|§^ 


Cuflu 


P»Hu-PwH,.0,A 


Idrialene 

Triphmyl-I 


Tetrtphonyl-othene Cm^m^Pi^^Wa 


^«=<VH,(C,HA 


The  hydrocarbons  benaene  (CgH^,  naphthalene  (Oj^Hg)^ 
anthracene  (0^^^^^,   chrysene   (p^fij^^  and  idnaleue 
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i^ti^u)  ^^^  notoworthj  as  forming  a  homologoaa  series, 
the  saccessive  tenns  of  which  differ  by  +0M^  These 
oompoands  present  certain  analogies  in  their  ehemical 
behaviour,  and  are  particularly  characterized  by  tLeir 
giving  rise  to  guinofUB  when  oxidized.     In  the  formation 


of  a  quinone  H,  is  replaced 


B 
t 

H—O         O— H 

V 


""•(t)' 


thu5-« 


Ci^Hg  +  30  -  C^JIfi/  +  011, 

■    •      ■  ~rtphtlioqaliMm& 


KaphUialoso.  NtphU 

Pyrene  (C|sH^o),  although  not  a  member  of  the  Beries* 
furnishes  a  quinone  on  oxidation.  Benzene  does  not  yield 
a  quinone  by  direct  oxidation. 

The  relationship  of  the  second  and  third  members  of 
the  series  to  benzene  will  be  seen  from  their  graphk 
formnlie:— 

H 


H— O 


k 


H         H 

H    H-O         0— H 

i     i 

i    i    u 

hV  Wh 

H-/\      V 

H-^^         0         ii-B. 

H-J        0         0-H 

v/  ^y 

%  /  \  • 

0         C 

0          0 

i    i 

i  k 

Tbe  hydrocarbons,  being  the  parent  compounds  of  the 
fomaining  organic  bodies,  have  been  treated  in  greater 
detail  than  is  necessary  in  the  casd  of  the  other  famLilie& 

IL   AL00H0L& 

FomuUUion  and  Olata^ftccaion. — ^It  has  already  been 


pointed  out  that  akohols  can  be  considered  as  derivatrfM  ol 
hydrocarbons  by  the  substitution  of  hydroxyl  for  hydrogoD, 
and,  consequently,  as  compounds  of  hydroxyl  with  hy^lzo^ 
carbon  radicles  (p.  553).  Each  series  of  hydrocarixmi 
can  thus  be  supposed  to  give  rise  to  a  oorresponding  i 
of  aloohds : — 


(0.^^'(H0), 
OJSm^.HO 


cCh^ho 

(ch;:4)«'(ho)4 


<^x 


(ajH,^'(HO), 


Alcohols  containing  1,  3,  %  semi-molecules  of  hydroxyl 
tte  said  to  be  fKumohydric^  dihydrie,  n-hydrio.  The  dihy- 
diio  alcohols  of  the  etiiene  series  are  termed  glyeoU. 
Alcohols  derived  from  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  act  as 
unsaturated  compounds. 

Seriu  0«Hmi  •  HO. — Some  of  these  alcohols  (derived 
from  paraffins)  have  been  previoilily  quoted  in  illustration 
ol  homologous  series  (p.  552).  The  first  member,  methyl 
alcohol  (GH3HO),  is  termed  carhindlj  and  the  remaining 
terms  can  be  derived  from  this  by  the  replacement  of  H 
t>7  C«H,,^j  radiclea     Thus, — 

CH.HO  C(CH3)H.H0 

lUQal  tleohol  or  Ethyl  d«ohd  or 

Ctf  btnoL  Methyl  cotlnoL 

Since  the  paraffins  can  be  formulated  as  derivatives  of 
methane  (see  p.  556),  and  the  present  series  of  alcohols  as 
derivatives  of  paraffins,  it  follows  that  these  alooholg  can 
be  likewise  regarded  as  methane  derivatives : — 

rH         (K  rCHj 

JH 


C(CA)H^O. 

nopyl  deohol  or 
IMSijrlc 


M 


H 
HO 


(ho 


(ho 


•{ 


H 
HO 


It  will  be  convenient  to  distinguish  the  carbon  atom  in 
oombination  with  hydroxyl  as  the  "  typical  carbon  atom." 

The  i^igher  members  of  the  series  are  susceptible  of 
aoverkl  kinds  of  isomerism,  which  may  now  be  con- 
sidered. Passing  over  the  first  two  members,  which  are 
not  capable  of  being  formulated  in  more  than  one  way,  the 
ihird  member  (propyl  alcohol)  may  be  written  as — 


O.CjHj.Hj.HO 

Stnyl  cATblnol. 


C(CH3)jH.H0 

DUnetby]  carblnol. 


Thu)»,  the  first  kind  of  isomerism  consists  in  the  replace- 
Biient  or  one  CaH,^^.)  radicle  by  two  others,  each  containing 


a  smaller  number  of  eari)on  atoms.    The  fourth 

of  the  series  (tetiyl  or  butyl  alcohol)  may  be  written : — 

0.C,H^H1H0       C{CH3XC^JH.H0      C(CHA.HO 

Proni  ott&Md.  Mottgrl-otliyl  csrbliioL  THnattiytMiUiioL 

The  next  kind  of  isomerism,  as  exemplified  by  t^  third  ol 
the  above  formulfls,  consisto  in  the  substitution  of  three 
C«H,^i  radidee  for  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  of  carbiaoL 
Now,  as  carbinol  contains  but  three  replaceable  hydiogoa 
atoms  ^not  regarding  the  atom  contained  in  the  hydxoi^ 
the  replacement  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  new  dass  of  com- 
pounds), trimethyl  carbinol  is  the  type  of  a  series  of 
alcohols,  in  which  the  number  ol  CJB^i  radicles  com- 
bined with  the  typical  cariwn  atom  is  a  maTimnm.  Thfb 
isomeric  alcohols  of  the  present  series  can  thus  be  000- 
veniently  classified  under  the  three  following  groups : — 

1.  Primary   alcohoU,    in  which    the    typical   earboo 
atom  is  combined  with  but  one  other  carbon  atom — 

C(C.H^i)H^HO. 

2.  Secondary   aleohoU,    in  which    the  typical  carbott 
atom  is  combined  with  two  other  carbon  atoms— 

qOAM4)iH.HO. 
8.  Tertiary  aleohoU,  in  which  the  typical  carbon  atooa 
is  combined  with  three  other  carbon  atoms — 
C(C.H^i)8.H0. 
Another  cause  of  isomerism  among  alcohols  Is  to  ba 
found  in  the  constitution  of  the  C.H^i^  radicles  (see  aloo 
p.  550).     Thus  we  may  have— 
C.C8H7.H2.HO      isomeric  with     C.CH(CH,)yHyHO 

Propyl  carblnoL  Pwadopropyl  eaitiML 

C(CHg)(0,H«)H.HO    „    C.CH.rCH5.CH(Cm3)JH.HO 

Methyl  bDtyl  cart>lsoL  M«cliyl  Uotatyl  mMaoC 

Each  of  the  three  above-named  groups  is  thus  capable  d  % 
further  division  into  two  sub-groups,   such  as  moriiKSk 
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primary  and  uofmmarp,  normal  tecondary  and  ito- 
teeondary,  itc^  Ae.  In  ib»  liigher  memben  a  further 
number  fi  uomerio  modifications  become  poesible.  Many 
of  these  iBomeiie  alcohols  are  known,  bnt  a  large  number 
liave  yet  to  be  disoovored  to  complete  the  series.  The 
following  is  a  lirt  of  the  normal  primaiy  alcohols : — 


1                        XOMI. 

Formate. 

Methyl  aloohol 

CH.no 
c,  rfj.no 

.  C^Ht.HO 
C,H^HO 

c,e,^no 

CbH„.HO 

6ra 

78*-4 

iir 
i«r 
ur 

MOM 
88*t  »** 

Kthyf        

SI_t 

t.  s\        •»    

Cenrl         ^     

SSiiTi  Z  .""."i." 

Tliese  alcohols  (np  to  nonyl  aloohol)  are  limpid  liquids, 
the  Tisciditj  of  which  increasto  with  the  moleeular  wei^t 
The  three  other  members  are  white  orystalline  solids. 
Methyl,  eUiyl,  and  propyl  alcohols  are  readily  miscible  with 
water,  the  remaining  members  are  more  or  less  of  the 
nature  of  oik.  Most  of  these  alcohols  possess  peculiar  and 
«haraeteristie  odooffk  The  boUing-points  of  the-  istnaers 
are  generally  lower  lihan  those  of  the  correq^ooding  nonnal 
alcohols. 

The  normal  and  iso-primaiy  alcohols  can  be  obtained 
from  the  corresponding  haloid  paraffin  deriTatires  by  the 
action  of  potassium  hydroxide  :-*•• 

NoRnalprimaiy..O J«H-i^<> + KHO  -  CJEL^^iMO + KHa, 

lao-primary. (CH,),CH(CH.)..i?a+kHO 

-  (OH^,CH(GH^» .  HO  +  KiTa . 

Unwise  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogeo  on  the  eoiT»- 
qModing  normal  primaiy  and  iso-primaiy  aldehydes : — 

(CA^,)COH  +  H,-CJ[^i.CH,.  HO. 

'  The  q^thesis  of  alcohols  from  the  corresponding  defines 
has  already.been  alluded  to  (p.  559).  Since  dthine  can  be 
foimed  direcUy  from  its  elements  (p.  559),  and  eUiene  from 
cthine  (p.  559^  it  is  obvious  that  ethyl  alcohol  can  by 
these  means  be  formed  synthefioally. 

•  Secondary  alcohols  are  produced  by  ihe  action  of  nascent 
h|drpgen  on  ketones  :^- 

00(C.H^i)t + H,  -  C(C.H^i)^HO . 

Tertiary  alcohols-are  prepared  by  the  action  ol  oigano- 
snc  compounds  on  ^  chlorides  of  acid  radicles, 
OA^^^yOba ,  and  treatment  of  the  product  with  water. 

•  The  metamerism  of  the  three  groups  of  alcohols  is 
strikingly  displayed  by  their  behaviour  on  oxidation. 
Urns,  primary  or  iso-primaiy  alcohols  are  oxidised  first  to 
aldehydes— 

(C Am.i)CJH,-HO  +  0  -  (C,Hg+j)00H + OH, ; 
to  acidr  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon 


Secondary  alcohols  are  oxidised  first  to  1 

C(0,H,.jj)^H0  -|..0-C0(C^x)s+0H,; 

then  to  one  or  more  acids  containing  a  smaller  number  of 
carbon  atoms  than  the  alcohol — 
^  C0{aH»H-i)8  +  30-C,H3jg.000H  +  C,Hj.O,. 

Tortiaiy  alcohols  are  probably  first  oxidised  to  ketones, 


and  ultimately  to  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  acids  contain- 
ing a  smaller  number  of  carbon  atoms  than  the  alcohol 

By  particular  reactions  an  alcohol  of  one  group  can  be 
couTerted  into  an  isomer  of  another  group,  such,  for 
instance,  as  normal .  primary  butyl  alcohol  into  the  iso- 
primary  alcohol,  and  the  latter  into  the  tertiary  alcohol 

In  many  of  their  reactions  alcohols  are  the  analoguea 
of  water;  for  instance — 

HHO    -f    K    -      KHO  +  H 

ytrmtmm         rirfa^iim  FotaMlaill 

itum.       M  iMiM hjdroxkto. 

0|Hb.HO  +  K  -  CA-KO  +  H. 

Xtfyl  PotMrina 

ttaM.  etkytato. 

In  Other  reactions  they  resemble  metallic  hydroxides  ^- 
KHO    +    Hd    -    KCl    +    OH, 


,Ho+Ha-a 


Of  this  series  the  best  known  members  are  methyl  and 
ethyl  alcohols.  The  former  (or  <<  wood-spirit  **)  is  ctiiefly 
obtained  from  the  crude  ''wood  vinegar  "  produced  hj  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood.  Ethyl  alcohol  is  common 
''spirita  of  wine,*  and  is  always  procure  by  the  fermente- 
tbn  of  sugar,  which,  in  contact  with  yeasty  undergoes  the 
following  changch— C^H^O.  -  2C0,  +  2C,H5.HO . 

Many  of  the  higher  members  are  formed  by  the  fermenta- 
tion ol  grain,  sugar>beet  molasses,-  potato^  Ac  Fusel  oU 
consists  duefly  of  isomeric  modifications  of  amyl  alcohol ;. 


ItalMI. 

WcnxaSm, 

BoOtairpoliili. 

Yinylaloohol 

dEHf.HO 

f 
wo.  . 

Anyl     „     

OLH,,  ,H0. 

Ftopunyl  aloohol 

BomeoTaiid  osmphol . . . 

Oji.HO 
<\oHi7 .  HO 

IIOMKT 

■^  8erie$  C«H,..^.HO,  PA^nofs.—- The  alcohds  of  this  series 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  bensene  hydrocarbons  that 
the  ethyl  series  of  alcohols  bear  to  the  paraffins.  Thus 
these  alcoholB  at  once  divide  themselves  into  two  meta- 
meric  series  according  as  the  hydroigrl  replaces  hydrogen 
in  the  beniene  or  paraffin  radicle ;  for  instance,  methyl-' 
bensene,  or  toluene  (CeH^.OH,)  gives  rise  to-r 
0^4(H0).CH,   and   C^B^,CH^(BO) . 

The  alcohols  of  the  bensylie  series(OeH^«  |  /q^^^^) 

are  true  alcohols  in  their  chemical  behaviour,  being  formed 
from  the  haloid  derivatives  of  their  corresponding  hydrocar- 
bons by  the  action  of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  beingoxidised 
to  acids  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms. 
The  alcohols  represented  by  cresol,  CeH^.^0.(C»H,»fi)M 
or  phenols,  on  the  other  hand,  act  more  like  saturated 
compounds,  and  in  some  respects  resemble  acids.  They 
cannot  be  directly  obtained  from  tiieir  corresponding  haloid 
hydrocarbon-  derivatives,  and  are  converted  by  oxidation 
into  ^nanei.  The  phenols  yield  substitution-derivativea 
by  the  action  of  halogens,  nitric  acid,  &c ;  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as — 

CflH^ClHO 

Mooochloro- 
phenol. 

CeH,(NOJ.HO    ,    CeHaCNO^j-HO    ,    C,'E^1^0,),M0. 

MonoDltrophaiol.  DUiltrophenoL  ^^SteLdl***  * 

The  phenols  yield  tulphanic  acids  when  acted  ou  by  strong 
sulphuric    acid,    C<jH4{HO)(HS03),   C6H3(HO)(HSO^a, 


CeCl..HO 

Pentacnloro- 
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Ac ;  the  metameric  alcolioU  do  not  undergo  an  analogous 
reaction* 

The  homologoes  of  phenol  being  di-derivatiTes  of  benzene 
are  snsoeptible  of  the  isomerio  modifications  already  pointed 
out  (p.  560).     Thos  there  Are  known — 

CeH4.CH,  Ce(HO)(CHs)HHHH 

MctliTl. 
orTc 


•    "   •   4    •   f 


Ce(HO)H(CH,)HHH 

*  Mtta-CTMoL 


Q(HO)HH(CH,)HH 

1  t   t       4  •   f 

PMr»-emoL 


iBomeriim  analogous  to  that  exhibited  bj  the  derivatiTes 
of  benzene  and  its  homologues  likewise  extends  to  all  the 
deriviatiTeB  of  phenol  and  its  homologues. 

The  following  is  a  brief  list  of  the  compounds  of  the 
present  series : — 


Benzyl  alcohol,  Cjr..CHyHO 
Xrlyl  aloohola,  C,H,.CH.HO 
Pnenyl-propyl 
■loohols CgH».CH,HO 


Cnminyl 
alcobola 

Sjcooeryl 
ftloohol 


C;Hii.CH,HO 
C„H^CH,HO 


Phenol GgH^HO 

Cieaolfl  C,H«(CH,).HO 


X  vlenols,  Phlorol,  ke.,  C.H».  HO 
Thymol,  Canracrol,  C|«Hu.HO 


The  boiling-points  of  the  alcohols  are  generally  higher 
than  those  of  the  metameric  phenols. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  the  present  series  are  trans- 
parent oily  liquids  possessed  of  powerful  odours ;  others 
are  white  crystalline  solids.  Of  the  phenols  the  best 
known  is  phenol  or  earholie  acid,  obtained  from  the  acid 
portions  of  coal-tar. 

jSM^f  C.H^.j^HOcomprises  cUnamie  alcoM,C^M^KO, 
and  ehoieitertn,  C2fl^.IL0 . 

Serui  C«H,n.|j^HO.— Only  one  member  ir  known, 
Tiz.,  naphtkol,  O.J&.HO. 

Seriei  (O.H,0^X^O)„  Giyeoli.-^l  these  dihydrio  alco- 
hols the  terms  corresponding  to  the  first  six  members  of 
the  define  series  are  known,  and  are  named  ethene  glycol, 
prc^ne  glycol,  kc  The  glycols  are  ooburiess,  viscid 
liquids,  nuscible  with  water.  They  are  generally  prepared 
by  acting  ou  di-haloid  olefine  compounds  with  silver 
acetate :  0,H^Br,  +  2AgCjH,0,  -  0,Hj.(C ^O,),  + 
2AgBr  The  resmting  acetate  is  then  heated  wiUi  potas- 
sinm  hydroxide:  C,^(C,H,0^,  +  2KH0 - C,Ha,(HO), 
+  2KCfifi^,  The  glycols  are  capable  of  existing  in 
isomeric  forms  similar  to  those  of  analogous  olefine  com- 
pounds (see  p.  559),  but  these  isomers  are  at  present  but 
imperfectly  known.  A  series  of  compounds  known  as 
polyethmio  glycdi  hx^  formed  from  ethene  glycol  by  con- 
densation, with  elimination  of  water.  Their  general  for- 
muk  is  »{CjH^(HO),}  -  (»-  1)(0H,),  where  the  highest 
value  of  II  is  6. 

Seri€9  C^H^.8(H0)«»  ^<J^ydrie  PA^ikrff.— The  following 
are  known  :-* 

PyrocetechlD  {or1ho-\  Beaoroln  {mda-),  Hydroqninone^ 

Q»ra.). CH,(HO), 

Saligenin,  Groin,  GaaiAcol CyHfCHO), 

Xylene  glycol,  CwMol,  Yeratrol C.HI(H0)J 

Hydrothymoqainone C,^i,(HO), 

Many  of  these  compounds  can  be  formed  by  suitable 
reactions  from  benzene  hydrocarbons,  phenols,  kc,\  others 
are  found  ready  formed  in  lichens,  or  can  be  prepared 
from  substances  of  vegetable  origin. 

Serie$  (Cfi^^"'(BO)^  comprises  propenyl  aicokoi  or 
glycerin,  C^B^{aO\,  and  amyl-glycerin,  Qfi^{llOV, 
Qlycerin  can  be  formed  synthetically^  but  is  generally 

>  The  qoinonee  ere  alao  cloeely  leUted  to  ketonee. 


obtained  from  glyceride$,  a  group  of  ethereal  salts  com* 
posed  of  glycerin  and  acids  of  the  acetic  and  oleic  serie» 
(see  p.  572),  which  exist  ready  formed  in  most  animal  and 
vegetable  oils  and  fats.  Thus  itearin  (propenyl  tnstearato)^ 
a  constituent  of  many  natural  fats,  when  acted  upon  by 
super-heated  steam,  decomposes  as  shown  in  the  equation — 
C,H.(C„H,50,),  +  30H,  -  C,H5(H0),  +  ZB.C'EL^O^ . 

Bteerln.  Olyceiiii.  Stearic  ead. 

Lai^  quantities  of  glycerin  are  obtained  by  this  meana.^ 
Glycerin  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  viscid  liquid  of  a^ 
sweetish  taste,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  boilmg  (under 
50  mm.  pressure)  at  210*"  C.  Polyylyeerim  analogous  to  the- 
polyethenic  glycols  are  known. 

Scriei  (C,H^_^)'"(HO),  .—Trihydrie  phenoU  compriabg- 
the  isomerides  pyrogallic  acid  (or  pyrogallol)  and  pkloro- 
fflucin,Cfi.(aO)i. 

SeriiM  {CAB^*^(^0\,'—£rytAriU,crytMrowummUar 
phyeitc,  C^K^i^O)^,  and  propyl-phyciic,  0,H.(H0)4. 

Scries      (C«H»^)VHO)a .— -Ptmto       and       ^uerciie^ 

Series  (C.H,.^V'(HO)e.— iAwHt^  and  dvteite^ 
C0Hg(HO)0 ,  two  natuial  sugars. 

Sagar,  starch,  gum,  Ac,  are  members  of  a  group  oT 
compounds  termed  carbohydra(et\  which  are  closely  alliad 
to  the  present  series  of  alcohols.  The  names,  clas8ififation». 
and  relationship  of  these  bodies  are  shown  in  the  following 
table:— 


1                                                                      CAIieODTMKATML                                                                    | 

OleooaML 
C,H„0.. 

■  OiTKiUCOMC  WOOllOlla 

«(C«n|,0«)-(«-lX0M^ 
W-f). 

Amjlaum. 
Fcl7tl«J-e«*7. 

•(G.H„0|). 

DeztroMorgrapo- 

LeTuloee; 

Sorbin. 
Encalin. 
Inodte. 
AntUnose. 

SocoliAroee  or  oane  ingar. 
Lactoee  or  milk-ragar. 
Arabin  or  gum-arabio. 
MeUtoee. 
Melidtoee. 
TrehaloM  or  myooM. 

Starch. 

InnUn. 

Dextria. 

CeUnkseorUgniB. 

Glyoogen. 

The  glucoses  exhibit  the  characters  both  of  aldehydes: 
and  of  alcohols;  the  saccharoses  bear  the  same  relationshij^ 
to  the  glucoses  tha^  the  polyethenic  glycols  bear  to  glycol; 
the  amy  loses  are  formed  from  the  saccharoses  by  the  elimina^ 
tion  of  one  molecule  of  water. 

Many  of  the  sugan  are  widely  diffused  throughout  tho 
vegetable  kingdom — the  sugar  in  ordinary  use  being 
obtained  from  the  sugar-cane  and  sagar-beet  Dextrose 
and  levulose  are  found  in  honey,  ripe  fruits,  dlta,  lactose  in. 
milk,  inosite  in  flesh.  Qum-arabic  is  the  dried  exudation, 
of  certain  species  of  Aeaeia,  All  the  amyloses,  with  th» 
exception  of  glycogen,  which  is  found  in  the  Uver  of 
animals,  are  of  vegetable  origin.  Cellulose  or  lignin  is  th& 
chief  constituent  of  the  cells  of  plants;  starch  is  found  in  the 
cells  of  most  plants.  Oun-cotton  or  pyroxylin  is  obtained 
from  cotton-wool,  which  is  almost  pure  oellnlose^  by  th* 
action  of  strong  nitric. acid;  it  has  the  composition  ot 
trinitro-cellulose,  C^U^Q^O^fi^.  Many  of  tlie  varieties 
of  the  sugars  are  physical  isomerides  differing  from  each. 
other  only  in  their  rotatory  action  on  polarized  light 

IIL  Haloid  Ethsbs. 

These  compounds  can  be  formed  from  saturated  hydn^ 
carbons,  ^nd  from  hydrocarbons  which  behave  as  audi  bj 
the  direct  action  of  the  halogen :  — 

c.H^.,, + ci^  -  o>H^,^,a  -t-  Ha . 

*  So  celled  beceuee  the  hydrogen  end  oxygen  are  alwaye  preiant  Ik 
theae  compoiuidi  In  the  proportlona  to  fonu  water; 
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The  sabstitutioa  can  in  many  cases  be  continued  atom 
"by  atom,  till  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced; 
thaa:^ 

MarthMit fFi     EUiaxM..»...^.....C«nf     B«nieii«....^.MM...C«H« 

TotnehtorsMUisiw  Oa«    UozMhloretluuM  CtCf«    B«XMhlorb«u«M  C«C1« 

The  reactions  are  often  accelerated  and  in  some  cases 
nmaricably  modified  by  light  or  heat.  The  presence  of 
iodiney  antimony,  &Cf  frequently  assists  the  action  of  chlo- 
nne.  Chlorine  is  more  energetic  than  bromine,  and  the 
action  id  iodine  lees  energetic  than  that  of  bromine, — iodine, 
in  fact,  does  not  act  directly  on  the  paraffins.  By  the  direct 
^aetion  of  halogens  on  paraffins  a  mixture  containing  more 
than  one  deriTative  is  generally  obtained.  Thus,  when 
•ddorine  and  methane  are  mixed  and  exposed  to  diffused 
Ja^  (explosion  takes  place  in  direct  sunlight),  the  whole 
.aenes  (tf  derivatiyes  CH,Cl,  CHfii^,  CHC^^'and  Ca^ 
mn  formed. 

Unsaturated  hydrocarbons  first  of  all  combine  directly 
-with  a  certain  number  of  halogen  atoms.  In  some  cases 
Ihe  number  of  halogen  atoms  thus  taken  up  restores  the 
^xnpoond  to  the  type  of  a  saturated  body: — 

CJEL^ +01^"  C3H4CI2  -  ethene  dichloiide  ■■  dichlorethane. 

In  other  cases  the  restoration  is  not  to  the  type  of  a 
saturated  hydrocarbon: — 

<3i«H«  -f  2Clg = C|«H,CI^  tetraehlorioated  naphthalene,  oomfponding 
«M*^  [to  type  03,.^^. 

The  mono-haloid  deriTatiyes  of  paraffins  and  some  other 
liydrocarbons  are  conyeniently  prepared  by  the  action  of 
Iialoid  adds  on  the  correspon<Ung  iJcohols: — 

CH,.HO  +  Ha  -  CH.a  +  OH. 

Methyl  MeOiTl 

eblotiita. 


CyH^HO  +  Ha  -  CfKf,Cl  +  OUJ 

Bmsyl  Btnsfl 

chlorida 


CeH,(HO),  +  llHI  -  C<,H,,I  +  51,  +  60H:,. 


hcxrl  iodide 

Polyhydric  alcohols  may  by  these  reactions  haye  their 
liydroxyl  only  partially  replaced  by  halogens: — ^thus,  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  glycerin  there  are  produced 
O,H5a(H0)a  (chlorhydrin)  and  C,H5C1,(H0)  {dichlor- 
kfdrin). 

The  haloid  phosphorus  compounds  act  upon  alcohols  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  halogen  adds: — 
3C2H5.HO  +  PBr,  -  3aH.Br  +  PH3O, 


Ethyl  aloohoL 


Ethyl 
bromid 


cfijjio)^ + 2VCi^  -  an^a, + 2Poa8 + ^na 

Ethene  glycol  J^^SL 

CgH^O/HO)  +  Pa^  -  CaH-Oj  +  poa^  +  Ha . 

Tdchlorbydrln 
Dldilorhydiln.  or  ellyl 

trichloride. 

The  haloid  ethers  are  liable  to  the  same  isomeric  modi- 
:fications  as  their  parent  hydrocarbons  and  deriyatiyea. 
Tlie  conditions  which  determine  the  production  of  any 
j>articular  modification  cannot  in  all  cases  be  laid  down 
with  precision.  For  instance,  the  di-haloid  paraffin  den- 
Tatiyes  obtained  from  the  paraffins  are  in  some  cases  iden- 
tical and  in  other  cases  isomeric  with  the  corresponding 
compounds  produced  by  the  direct  union  of  halogens  with 
•olefine&  Again,  the  higher  members  of  the  paraffin  series 
when  acted  on  by  chlorine  yield  simultaneously  two  iso- 
meric (primary  and  secondary)  mono-chlorinated  deriyatives. 
JU  a  final  example,  when  chlorine  acts  upon  toluene  in  the 
<M  <Moro4oluenet  (CeH^aCHj,  C^EjCn^CH^,  &c)  are 

(  Tho  metaxnorlo  phenol,  cresol  (p.  664),  does  not  ondmgo  atlmilar 


formed,  but  when  the  action  takes  place  with  boiling  toluene 
the  substitution  takes  place  in  the  methyl  radide,  thus 
forming  bemyl  compounds  (CoH^.CH^a ,  &o.) 

'Alcohols  are  reproduced  from  their  haloid  ethers  by  the 
action  of  KHO  (see  p.  563),  or  by  first  conyerting  the  haloid 
ether  into  an  acetate  of  the  radide  by  treatment  with  silyer 
acetate,  and  then  acting  on  the  acetate  with  KHO.  Tho 
alcohols  thus  formed  are  similar  in  nomerio  constitution  to 
the  haloid  ethers  from  which  they  are  obtained.  For 
instance,  (CH.)2CH.I  (pseudopropyl  iodide)  when  made 
to  undergo  the  reactions  spedfie4  is  conyerted  into 
(CH8)jCH.H0  (pseudopropyl  alcohol)  (see  also  p.  563). 
Isomeric  haloid  ethers  are  thus  named  in  accordance  with  the 
radicle  composing  the  alcohols  from  which  they  are  obtained, 
or  to  which  they  giye  rise  on  conyersion  into  acetates  and 
treatment  with  KHO;  thus,  we  haye  the  following  mono> 
iodobutanes : — 

(CH^JCKCHjL        (CH^(CjH5)CHI 

jMhvtyl  Iodide.  Peendobntyl  Iodide. 

C(CH,),I. 

XeUbntylkidlde. 

The  same  relations  exist  between  the  haloid  ethers  and 
their  iaomerides  as  between  the  paraffins  and  their  isome- 
rides.  Thus,  the  boiling  points  and  specific  grayities  of 
the  normal  ethers  are  higher,  and  thdr  chemiod  stability 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  iaomerides. 

By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  many  haloid  ethers 
are  restored  to  the  hydrocarbons  from  which  they  are 
deriyed  by  an  inyerse  substitution  Thus  tetrachlo^ 
methane  (COJ  when  treated  with  aodium  amdgam  and 
water  is  ultimately  conyerted  into  methane  (CH^),  mono- 
chlorbenzene  (C^H^a)  into  benzene,  &c  The  action  of 
caustic  alkaUes  upon  mono-haloid  ethers  will  be  best  inns' 
trated  by  the  following  examples: — 

'  lUnstratiug  formation  of  on 
aH^Cl-»-KHO=aH^HO+Ka  -<..-- 

Beasyl  Bentyl 

ehlorida. 


fionnal  botyl 


Pienaop 


LCH1  +  KH0=C,H.  +  KI  +  0H, 

PMnoopropjl  !»-»««.. 

lodida  rropene. 


C,H,a+KHO 

uono- 
chlorethenei 


:CgH,  +  Ka  +  OH, 


alcohol  (See  also  p.  663.) 
The  inotamerio  monochlo- 
rophenols  do  not  undergo 
an  analogous  reaction. 
lUuatratin^  reduction  of  a 
laturatea  compound  to  a 
lower  isologue,  <«.,  for- 
mation of  CmH^  from 
trpeCnHyH^.  A  similar 
cnanflB  is  sometimes  ef- 
fected hj  heat  alone. 
^  Xllustrating  reduction  of  an 
unsaturated  compound  to 
a  lower  isologue,  i.e.,  re- 
duction of  t^w  CnH|„  to 
OnHfM-s* 

The  mono-haloid  olefines  (typified  by  monochlorethene 
in  the  last  equation)  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  caustic 
alkali  on  di-haloid  paraffins  (see  p.  658).  These  mono-haloid 
olefines,  like  their  parent  defines,  are  dyad  radides  com- 
bining with  I/a^  and  UHa .  Their  compounds  with  haloid 
adds  are  under  some  conditions  identical  and  under  other 
conditions  isomeric  with  the  corresponding  compounds  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  combination  of  the  define  with  two 
halogen  atoms. 

Of  the  haloid  ethers  deriyed  from  paraffins  the  best 
known  is  trichlorom'ethane  or  chloroform  (CHOj),  a 
colourless,  transparent,  sweet-tasting,  and  somewhat  fra- 
grant liquid  boiling  a^  62**,  largdy  used  as  an  ansesthetic. 
It  can  be  prepared  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  on 
methane,  but  it  is  usually  obtained  by  the  action  of 
bleaching-powder  on  common  alcohol  The  corresponding 
bromine  and  iodine  compoundiB,  CHBrj  and  CHI-  (bromo- 
form  and  iodoform),  and  CR{'S{0^^  (nitroform),  are  known. 
Cyano-derivatives  of  Hydrocarbons. — ^The  metamerism 
exhibited  by  these  compounds  has  been  already  referred  to 
(p.  665),  and  jsince  they  resemble  in  many  respects  the  hdoid 
ethers,  their  modes  of  preparation  nay  bo  now  touched  upon. 


CH^KSO,  +  KCN 

PotiMlnm-methytonlphrtc 
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Hie  most  general  method  of  obtaining  the  cyanidee 
(nitriles)  in  a  state  of  parity  is  the  dehydration  of  the 
ammoninm  isalte  of  acids  containing  the  corresponding 
hydrocarbon  radicles  (see  also  p.  'GSfi). 

C-H..CX)(ONHJ    -    20H,    -    Cfi..CN 

Ammonlam  beuoita.  Vheojl  efuiU*. 

Most  of  the  other  processes  yield  a  mixture  of  cyanides 
*kd  isooyanides : — 

OHJ  +  KCN    -  OH^CN  +  KI 
CH,I  +  AgCN  -  CH^CN  +  AgF 

Mttbyflodldc  UethyicTUildi^ 

ta  the  first  of  these  methods  the  cyanide  predominates, 
and  in  the  second  the  isocyanide.  By  distilling  a  mix- 
tore  of  potassium  cyanide  with  an  ethereo-metallio  salt  of 
solphuric  or  sulphurous  add,  a  mixture  of  cyanide  and 
isocyanide  of  the  radicle  contained  in  the  ethereal  salt  is 
obtained,  the  cyanide  or  nitrile  being  in  excess : — 

-  caa,.ON  +  KJSO4 

C10H7.KSO,  +  KCN  -  CjpH^CN  +  KjSOg. 

Potaadnm  naphthyliolphttft  Napbtb/l  eyanld*. 

The  cyanides  or  nitriles  do  not  exhibit  strongly  marked 
basic  properties,  nor  are  they  oxidised  by  Ag^O  or  HgO . 
They  are  not  poisonous,  and  do  not  possess  unpleasant 
odours.  Their  boiling-points  are  generally  higher  than 
those  of  the  metameric  isocyanides.  The  nitriles  are  sos- 
oeptible  of  isomeric  modifications  depending  on  the  iso- 
merism of  their  contained  hydrocarbon  radidea. 

ly.  Ethers. 

These  compounds  bear  to  the  alcohols  the  same  relations 
ttiat  the  metallio  oxides  bear  to  the  hydroxides  : — 

NaHO  Na,0  Ca'(HO),  CtTO 

CH-HO        (CH.),0       Cj.h;'(h6)j       C,H 'O 

M«th7l  aleoltot*       MtthyltflMr.         l&eBatkohoL        Xthen*  ether. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  many  ethers  are  formed 
by  dehydrating  their  conesponding  alcohols  by  means  of 
strong  sulphuric  add,  zinc  diloride,  boron  trionde^  &c  t— 

OH,     -     (CH.),© 

MtthylicW 

OH,     -     (CtH,).0. 

Brasyl  •ther. 

Conversely,  many  ethers,  by  proiongod  heating  with  water, 
are  retransformed  into  their  corresponding  alcohols. 

Oxygen  being  a  diatomic  element  combines  with  two 
monatomic  radicles.  When  the  two  radides  are  similar 
the  compound  is  termed  a  simple  ether,  when  dissimilar  a 
compound  ether.  Thus,  the  ethers  formulated  above 
/methyl  and  benzyl)  are  simple  ethers ;  while 

CH3.0.C,H,     ,      C.H„.aCH3     ,      CeH5.0.C,H, 

JUUkyl-athyl  ether  Me^byf-emjl  ether.  Pbenyl-dlyl  etbw. 

are  examples  of  compound  ethers.  Compound  ethers  con- 
taining a  OJL^^i  and  a  C^H,^  radicle  are  termed  aniooU 

Ethers  are  uable  to  isomeric  modifications  dependent  on 
the  isomerism  of  tbdr  contained  radicles,  and  likewise  to 
metkmerism  dcfpending  on  the  presence  of  different  radicles. 
For  example,  Cfi^.Cfi^  {ethyl-imtyl  ether)  would  be 
metameric  vrith  {Qfiy)fi  {propyl  ether), 

A  general  metnod  of  preparing  ethers  (simple  and  com- 
pound) containing  monatomic  radicles  is  to  act  upon  the 
•odium  deriyatiye  of  the  alcohol  containing  the  one  radide 
with  the  haloid  ether  containing  the  other  radide.  When 
the  alcohol  and  haloid  ether  contain  tiie  same  radides,  the 
result  is  a  simple  ether;  when  they  contain  different 
radides  a  compound  ether  is  produced . — 

^  The  cy&nido  thua  fonned  unites  with  AgCN,  /onning  the  compound 
CH,.( .: ,  AgCN ,  which,  on  treatment  with  KCN  in  excess,  yields  the 
■ethyl  isocyanide  with  the  formation  of  KAg(CN), . 
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C ANaO  +  CjHJ  -  (C^»)80  +  Nal 

Sodlam  ethj^Utu  EX^l  ether 

C,H..NaO  +  CH,I  -  CH.O.CjH^  +  Nal 

Sodliuli  ethylate.  MethyUthyl  ether. 

C.H..NaO  +  CHjl  -  CH..O.C,H.  +  Nal 

Sodfnn  phenete.  MethjT-phenyl  ether. 

The  ethers  derired  from  the  phenols  are  prepared  hj- 
special  methods.  Ethers  containing  diatomic  radides  are 
obtained  from  the  mono-haloid  derivatiyes  of  the  dihydrie 
alcohols  (j^jcoh)  by  the  action  of  KHO : — 

C,H.a(HO)  +  KHO  -  CjH^O  +  KQ + OH, . 

MoDoeUorhyditn.  Ethene  ether. 

Compound  ethers  can  be  obtained  from  the  sodinoi 
deriyatives  of  the  glycols  by  the  action  of  mono-haloid 


2CHgH0     - 

Methyl  aleoheL 

2C7HT.HO       - 

Benxyl  eleohoL 


C.H«(N.O),+20H^-C,H«<gg5|+2Nd 

Sodtam  ethonale.  Ethene-dlmethyl  ether. 

The  ethene  series  of  ethers  are  more  active  In  their 
chemical  behaviour  than  those  containing  C«H„»4.«  radidea. 

Ethers  corresponding  to  the  first  seven  normal  primary 
alcohols  of  the  series  C.H,»^i .  HO  are  known.  Of  these 
**  sulphuric  ether**  is  most  frequently  met  with.  It  is  the 
oxide  of  ethyl  (CjH.),^,  and  is  prepared  by  allowing  a. 
stream  of  ethyl  akohol  to  fiow  into  a  mixture  of  strong- 
sulphuric  add  and  alcohol  kept  at  a  constant  tempeimtore 
of  about  HO"  0.  The  following  reactions  occur : — 
+  H^SO^  -  C^Hj.HSO^  +  OH, 


C,H.HO 

iUoobuL 


-  CjHj.HSO^  + 

Ethyl-nydrogea  mlphate. 


C,H5.HS04  •¥  CA^O  -  (Cfi^fi  +  H,S04. 

Itbyl-hj^irofen  mlphate.  Xther. 

As  will  be  seen  from  these  equations,  a  given  quantity 
of  HgSO^  is  theoretically  capable  of  etherifying  an  un» 
limited  quantity  of  alcohol ;  practically,  however,  a  limit  ia 
reached.  If  a  mixture  of  alcohols  is  employed  at  starting, 
a  compound  ether  is  produced. 

Ethyl  ether  is.  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  but  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  possessing  an  agreeable 
odour.     It  boils  at  35**5  C.     By  the  action  of  chlorine  it 

yields  substitution  derivatives,  C,H^CLO.C,H^,. 

(C,Clft),0. 


V. 


SiTLPHtJB,  Sblekium,  akd  Tbllubtum  Alooholb 

▲KD  EtHIBS. 


c,H,a 

Khyl  chfortdek 

C-H.CL     + 

Ithene  dlohlortde. 
C,H.I     + 

ADyliodldeL 


Tliese  compounds  are  the  analogues  of  the  alcohols  and 
ethers  (see  p.  553),  and  are  in  many  cases  prepared  by 
analogous  methods.    The  following  are  typical  reactions  ^— 

Preparation  of  Snlphur  AlcohoU, 

+     KHS     -      CoH-CHS)     +     Ka 

Ethyl  hydraettlphkk 

2EH8     -     aH.(HS),     +     2Ka 

Itheoe  dlhydrosviphlde. 

KHS     -     C8H.(HS)     +     KI 

AUylhydroMiIpUde. 

KHS     -     CLH^HS)     +     KCa 

Beniyi  hydroealphlda. 

KHS     -     C,H,(HS)  +  KJSO. 

tUiyl  fiydrwvlphldc 

Preparation  0/ Sulphur,  Sc,  JSthen, 
2CBLa     +     KJ3     -     (CHJJ3     +     2Ka 

HeChyl  efioridc  Methyl  nUphlde. 

2K(Cj^,)S0,  +  K,Se     -     (CA)^  +  2K,S0^ 

Potaesliim  ethyT-eolphate.  Diethyl  eeiealde.  ^^ 

Diethyl  telluride  is  prepared  by  an  analogous  reactioiv 
KjTe  being  substituted  for  K^Se.  Polysulphi^  (CjHj)^^ 
(C^'R^)^^,  can  be  obtained  by  employing  alkaline  poly- 
sulphides  in  these  reactions.  Certain  thio-alcohols  can  bft 
prepared  from  the  corresponding  alcohols  by  tho  actioia 


CyH^a 

Beniyl  eoIorU 

K(C,H^SO, 

PotMelvn  ethyUolpI 


+ 
iyUolpbate 
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of  phosphonifl  pentasnlpliide  (OCjHj.HO  +  PjSj  - 
5O2HJ.HS  +  P2O5).  The  ralphur  analogaea  of  the  phenolB 
ana  dihjdrio  phenola  are  prepared  by  a  epedal  general 
method.  The  anlphonio  add  (see  p.  561)  of  the  oorro- 
sponding  hydrocarbon  is  converted  into  a  anlphonic  chloride 
l^  the  aotbn  of  PCL ,  and  the  anlphonio  chloride  ii  then 
acted  on  by  nascent  hydrogen : — 

CJEL^{QOfii)  +  8H,'-  C.H5.HS  +  20H,  +  Ha 

BanscoAHraJphonk  Alortde.  Pluoyi  hydroaalplilde. 

C^H4{S0,01),  +  6H,  -   CgH^CHS),  +  40H,  +  2Ha. 

"^ B-dMjplMnio  FhMjlwie  dlhydro- 

'^'  nlphide  or  thlOTMonln. 


The  sodinm  deriyotiTea  of  these  tfaio^henols  yield  oom- 
ponnd  thio-ethers  by  the  action  of  haloid  ethers : — 


^^aS  +  C,H,I  -  aH^aOjttj  +  Nal . 


Oomponnds  intermediate  between  alcohols  and  thio- 
aloohols  are  known  : — 

C^,(HO)ja + EHS  -  0,Hj(HO),(HS)  +  KCi . 

Hie  compounds  of  this  family  are  mobfle  or  oily  liquids 
or  crystalline  solids.  Most  of  them  possess  characteristic 
and  offensiTo  odours.  They  are  susceptible  of  the  same 
Momerism  as  their  oxygen  analegues.  The  thio-aloohols 
combine  energetically  with  alkali  metals,  and  with  certain 
metallic  oxides  and  salts,  to  form  deriTatiTee  analogous  to 
the  metallic  alcohol  derivatiyes, — hence  the  name  mereap- 
tcau  {corpus  mereurio  aptvm)  sometimes  given  to  these 
bodies.  Certain  lead  mercaptides,  when  heated  in  the  dry 
•teta,  yield  the  corresponding  thio-ethen. 

TL  Aldihtdbb. 

The  relations  between  these  compounds  and  the  primary 
•kc^ols  are  clearly  brought  out  hy  the  mode  of  formula- 
tion adopted  for  these  alcohols  (p.  562).     Thus : — 
H      CH3   CJB^i  H  OH,       C,Hj^,  C,H^, 

OH3  CH,   OH,        CH,OH  CHjOH  CH,0H  OOH 

lfMMiM.It]iue.Pmffln&        CutlBoL      ^^^     S2^   AliUIiTdM. 

C«H^      aH,.OHs      aH,.CHjOH      C^Hj.COH 

It  will  be  seen  from  khese  formuln  that  aldehydes  are 
deriyed  from  idoohols  by  the  elimination  of  H,  from  the 
group  CH^OH,  %,€.,  2  hydrogen  atoms  are  withdrawn  from 
the  typical  carbon  atom,  leaving  the  group  (CX)Hy  (com- 
pare with  definition  previously  given,  p.  553) ;  hence  the 
senerio  name  {alcohol  dekydrogmaJtum\  It  is  thus  possible 
for  any  alcohol  to  f nndsh  an  aldehyde,  although  great 
numbers  of  these  compounds  have  yet  to  be  discovered  to 
complete  t|ie  various  seriea  The  following  formulae  will 
illustrate  the  derivation  of  aldehydes  from  polyhydric 
alcohols: — 

CH,    OH^OH      OOH  ^^rr,  ^poTT 


QIjmL 


DtmeUi7l- 


Aldehyde 
(phthiOloX 


The  aldehydes  of  monohydric  alcohols  are  metameric 
with  the  oxides  (ethers)  of  dyad  radicle&  Thus,  ethyl 
aldehyde^  OHg.OOH,  is  metameric  with  ethene  oxide 
(0,H4)'0;  benzoic  aldehyde  would  be  metameric  with 
methyl-pbenylene  oxide  [OoHg(OH,)T'0.  The  aldehydes 
are  liable  also  to  fche  isomerism  of  tneir. contained  hydro- 
carbon radicles,  while  aromatic  aldehydes  of  dihydric 
alcohols  are  susceptible  of  the  isomerism  incident  to  the 
rdative  positions  of  the  OOH  groups. 

By  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  aldehydes  are  con- 
Terted  into  adds  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon 
atoms ;  thus,  R'  bein/;  the  monatomic  radide- 


E'  If 

OOH      .         COOH 

Aldehyde  Add. 

Starting,  therefore,  from  the  parent  hydrocarbons,  the 
primary  alcohols  are  the  first  results  of  the  introduction  of 
hydruxyl  into  the  methyl  group.  The  next  step  in  oxida* 
tion  removes  the  two  remaining  hydrogen  atoms  from  this 
group  with  the  formation  of  aldehydes,  and  the  final  result 
of  the  oxidation  is  to  convert  OOH  into  carboxyl  OOOH, 
with  the  formation  of  acids.  Aldehydes  thus  occupy  a 
position  intermediate  between  alcohols  and  adds  .- — 


OHg  OH, 

OH,  CHjC 

Btheneer  MeOiy 


CH, 
OOH 


OH3 
COOH 


OH 

MeOiyl-  Ethyl  or 

methyl  methne.  evblmd.         ftoetle  eldehydtk 

Aldehydes  take  up  nascent  hydrogen,  reproducing  alco- 
hols—R'.COH  -I-  H,  -  R'.CHjOH .  The  acid  sulphites  of 
the  alkali  metals  combine  directly  with  aldehydes,  forming 
crystalline  compounds,  which,  on -treatment  with  a  mineru 
acid,  yidd  the  aldehyde  unaltered. 

Aldehjrdes  corresponding  to  eleven  of  the  primary 
aicohols  of  the  C.Hs^i.HO  series  are  known,  and  are 
generally  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  these  alcohols: 
R'.CHjOH-H,  -  R'.COH.  The  contained  O.H,^, 
radides  are  in  some  cases  normal  primary,  and  in  others 
iso-prima^.  The  first  member,  methyl  or  formic  aldehyde, 
H.COH,  is  ffaseous ;  the  succeeding  terms  are  liquid,  and 
hexdecyl  aldehyde  is  a  crystalline  solid.  The  liquid  alde- 
hydes are  colouriess,  transparent,  and  possessed  of  pungent 
ethereal  odours ;  their  mobility  decreases,  and  their  boiSng- 
points  rise  as  the  series  is  ascended.  Their  solubility  in 
water  decreases  in  the  same  maimer.  By  the  action  of 
PCI5  aldehydes  lose  their  oxygen,  and  01,  is  substituted. 
These  chloraldehydes  are  isomeric  with  the  dichlorides  of 
the  defines,  and  (with  the  exception  of  the  ethyl  comr 
pound),  vrith  the  chlorides  of  monochlorinated  CJBL^^^ 
radicles.     Thus  i — 


CH^CHCL 

Ithldeiie  dlehlorldi  or 
dkhkirldehyde 


CH,CLCH,a 

Btbeoe  diehlorlda 


(See  also  p.  559.)  The  aldehydes  of  the  present  senea 
combine  directly  with  ammonia,  forming  aldehi/de-<itnmonias 
of  the  general  formula  R'.  C(OH)(NH,)H ,  which,  by  losing 
the.  dements  of  water,  condense  into  bade  substances, 
termed  aldinei  and  oxaldinet.  When  acted  on  by  chlorine 
in  large  excess  these  aldehydea  yidd  the  corresponding 
chlorides  of  add  radides  (B'COyCL  Trichloraldehyde, 
CCI3.COH,  or  chloral,  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  ethyl  alcohol  The  aeetaU  are  compounds 
formed  by  the  combination  of  ddehydes  and  alcohols  of 
the  C.Hm.jHO  series,  with  elimination  of  water.  By  the 
action  ofsino  chloride,  Ac,  acetic  ddehyde  yields  crotonie 
aldehyde :  2C  fifi  -  OH,  -  C^HeO .  The  aldehydes  oxi- 
dise with  the  greatest  readiness  to  the  corresponding 
adds ;  thus,  silver  oxide  is  reduced  to  the  metalho  state 
when  heated  with  an  aldehyde  and  water.  A  drop  of 
acetic  aldehyde  let  fall  on  blue  litmus  paper  shows  an  add 
reaction  on  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  owing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  acetic  add.  Aldehydes  are  diaracterised  by  their 
extreme  readiness  to  undergo*  polymeric  modification. 
Thus  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  certain*  reagents  converta 
acetic  aldehyde  under  some  conditions  into  paraldehyde, 
CfH^fO.  -■  dCjHX),  and  under  other  conditions  into 
metalddyde,  n{Cfifi). 

The  aldehydes  corresponding  to  the  C.H2,.i*H0  alco- 
hols are  acrylic  aldehyde  or  aerolein  C2H3.COH,  and 
crotonie  aldehyde,  previously  mentioned.  Thc»e  aldehydes 
do  not  yield  compounds  analogous  to  aldehyde-ammonia. 
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Of  the  aHehydes  of  Uie  aromatie  series  mention  may  be 
made  of  betuoie  aldehyde,  which  can  be  obtained  from 
bitter-almond  oil;  eumie  aldehyde,  existing  in  oil  of  cumin; 
taiieyiie  aldehyde,  which  exists  in  the  flowers  of  **  meadow- 
aweet;"  and  cinnamie  aldehyde,  the  chief  constituent  of 
the  oils  of  cassia  and  cinnamon.  The  aromatic  aldehydes, 
by  the  action  of  ammonia,  are  converted  into  hydramides 
of  the  general  formula  (C«H,«.yGH),1^| 

VIL   KXTOHES. 

These  compounds  are  derived  from  secondary  alcohols, 
in  the  same  manner  that  aldehydes  are  derived  from 
primary  alcohols : — 

(C.H^,),CH.OH  -  H,  -  (e.H-y+,),CO 

SeeoMUiT  alcohoL  fttton*. 

The  ketones  may  thus  be  regarded  as  compounds  of 
OnBjm^i  f  Ac.,  radicles  with  CO ,  or  as  aldehydes  in  which 
the  Hof  the  OOH  group  is  replaced  by  such  radicles. 
The  compounds  of  this  famDy  bear  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  aldehydes,  but  are  distinguished  by  their 
behaviour  on  oxidation,  for  whereas  the  aldehydes  are 
readily  converted  into  acids  containing  the  same  number 
of  carbon  atoms,  the  ketones  are  converted  (with  some 
difficulty)  into  a  mixture  of  two  acids  of  the  CJB^ + ^X^OOH 
series,  each  containing  a  smaller  number  of  carbon  atoms. 
The  law  of  the  oxidation  of  ketones  appears  to  be  that  the 
less  complex  of  the  two  hydrocarbon  radicles  remains 
Attached  to  the  CX);  thus^ 

C0|^^     +  30  -  CH,.COOH  +  C^H^COOH. 

^^iiu^^^  IcetloacM.  V«krk«dd. 

Ketones  are  converted  by  the  action  of  nascent  hjrdiogen 
into  secondary  alcohols  (see  p.  563). 

The  ketones  are  liable  to  isomeric  modification  depending 
on  the  isomerism  of  their  contained  hydrocarbon  radicles. 

For  example,  ^^  i  C  if  (°^^7^  propyl  ketone)  is  iso- 
CH?CH  )  (™ethyl-pseudopropyl  ketone). 
Furthermore,  there  can  be  metamerism  among  ketones 
owing  to  the  presence  of  different  radicles  in  the  molecule, 
and  every  ketone  is  metameric  with  an  aldehyde  of  the 
same  series.    Thus,  the  following  are  metameric : — 


^^{cS 


EfliyWpropyl 


Ketones    corresponding 

co(c«H^+0„co{g;^+S 


CjHu.COH. 

•Bezyl  tldehydd 

to     the     general    formula 

and  C0(C,H2^j),    are 

known,  and  are  formed  by  various  methods,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  important : — 

1.  By  the  oxidation  of  secondary  alcohols  (see  beginning 
of  section). 

2.  By  the  action  of  sodium  organo-metallic  bodies  on  CO : 

2Na(C.H2.+,)+CO-CO(C.H2,+i),+Na,. 

3.  By  the  action  of  one  organo-metallic  compounds  on 
add  chlorides  (dilorides  of  acid  radicles)  :— 

2CO(C«Hj^+0Cl  +  Zn(C,H^+i)a-  2CO(C.Ha.+i)2  + 
ZnClj. 

4.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  the  Ca  and  Ba  salts  of 
monobasic  acids  of  the  series  C^Hj^+i-COaH, 
C«H2,.t.C03H,&c.,— 

Ca"0,(C,Hj,  +  i.CO),  -  C0(C.H2,+,),  +  CaCO, 

Ba'O;(cX!j.C0)*  -  C0(C.H^.,),  +  BaCO,. 

iJy  employing  a  mixture  of  the  salto  of  acids  belonging 


to  two  different  series,  or  of  two  different  trcids  belonging 
to  the  same  Btfies,  ketones  oontaininir  two  different 
radicles  are  obtained. 

The  ketones  of  the  series  C0(C.H,m^j)2  and  CO  |  q§^ 

are,  with  few  exceptions,  mobile  or  oily  colourless  liquids, 
possessed  of  most  characteristic  and  penetrating  odouiB ; 
those  of  the  series  C0(C3?ii-7)2  &ro  crystalline  solidib 
Ketones  containing  methyl  form  with  acid  sulphites 
white  crystalline  compounds,  from  which  the  ketone  is 
obtained  unaltered  on  distillation  with  an  alkali  The 
best  known  ketone  of  the  series  C0(C«H|.4.i)|  is  dimethyl' 
ketoM  or  acetone,  C0(CH,)2 ,  a  limpid,  inflamouible  liquid, 
boiling  at  bb^'S  C,  and  mdily  miscible  with  water.  lo 
addition  to  the  general  modes  of  formation  previously 
given,  this  ketone  can  be  obtained  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  citric  acid,  and  also  by  distilling  certain 
carbohydrates  with  quicklime.  Heated  with  ammonia, 
acetone  forms  acetouine,  a  basic  substance,  of  the  formula 
(CsHoy'gN,.  Of  the  aromatic  ketones  methyl-phenyi 
iHone  at  aeetophenone  is  interesting  as  furnishings 
by  the  action  d  fuming  nitric  acid,  a  nitro-derivative^ 

CO  I  n^  (VQ  \  f  which^  when  heated  with-sodsrlime  £d6 
sine  dust,  yields  indigotin  or  ind%g<hbltte — 

3«)'gfd.(HC^-2H,0-0,.C,,Hj^O. 

YIIL  OsoANio  icms. 

The  relationship  of  the  organic  acids  to  the.  hydr<y 
carbons  and  to  the  alcohols  has  been  previously  pointed 
out  (pp.  553  and  567;.  A  further  development  of  this 
relationship,  as  bearing  on  the  formation  of  acids  from 
polyhydric  alcohols,  is  shown  in  the  foUowing  examples  9— 
CHyOH  CHj.OH  CO.OH 

CH5.OH  CO.OH  CO.OH 

■tlMM  glycol  Oljrconio  add.  OxAlte  MOd 

In  the  formation  of  acids  from  akohols,  therefore  (disrs* 
garding  the  intermediate  formation  of  aldehydes),  one 
atom  of  oxygen  ib  substituted  for  H,  in  the  group  CH^OH, 
thus  converting  this  group  into  carboxyl,  COOA*  It  haa 
been  before  mentioned  that  CH^OH  is  derived  from 
methyl  by  the  substitution  of  HO  for  H,  so  that  carboxyl 
may  be  regarded  as  a  methyl  derivative,  and  a  similar  view 
may  be  extended  to  cyanogen  CN,  where  N'"  may  bo 
regarded  as  replacing  H, .  This  connection  between  CK  and 
OOOH  is  shown  by  the  various  reactions  in  which  the  one 
radicle  is  converted  into  the  other,  but  more  particulariy, 
so  itii  as  the  compounds  now  under  consideration  are  con- 
cerned, by  the  synthesiB  of  oiganio  acids  from,  the  corra- 
sponding  nitriles  (p.  555).  A.  few  comparative  formula 
will  senre  to  illustrate  still  further  this  important  relation- 
ship:— 

CH,  CH,  CH, 

OH,  CN  CO.OH 


CUiAne,  or 
'  mtUiyl  moUian*. 


CH3 

Cfl, 


Mctbjrl  cyanide  • 
cyano-mathftii*, 
or  acctonftrtto. 


CHj  CH, 


CH2.OH 

CH.OH 


Propane. 


0.OH 

Propenyl  alcolioli 
or  glycerin. 


CH^CN 

CH.CN 

CHyCN 

Propenyl 
trlcyuldc 


CH^COOH 

CH.COOH 

CH^OOOH 

TYkwtallylk 


*  •*  Organic  hydroxirtOT  ar©  converted  into  icidt,  not  only  by  tniw- 
forroaUon  of  the  gronp  CH^OH  Into  COOH,  but  tlso  when  MfatiTS 
elements  or  radicles  accumulate  near  an  alcoholic  bydioxyL**— Watls'a 
Dictionary  of  CharMtry^  second  supplefflent. 
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Claid/Uatum, — ^By  inspeeiing  the  fonnulsa  given  al  the 
eommenoement  of  the  present  section,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  number  of  times  COOH  occurs  in  an  acid  is  dependent 
on  the  number  of  times  the  group  CH^OH  occurs  in  the 
parent  alcohol  Now,  organic  like  mineral  acids  when 
brooght  into. contact  with  metallic  oxides  or  hydroxides, 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  salts,  in  which  H ,  H,,  H, , 
Ac.,  are  replaced  by  M',  M'.  or  M",  M'.  or  M",  Aa;  but 
the  hydrogen  thus  replaceable  is  found  to  be  not  that 
which  enters  simply  into  the  composition  of  HO,  as  with 
mineral  acids,  but  tha>  which  exists  in  the  group  COOH. 
The  basicity  of  an  organic  acid  depends  therefore  on  the 
number  of  carboxyl  groups  it  contains — acids  containing 
1,  2,  3,  »  carbozyl  groups  being  mono-,  di-,  tri-,  fi-basiek 

Mondbeuie  Acids. 

Serits  C.H^,(CO,H),  Acetio  w  FaUy  fibi«t.— These 
ayids  are  prepared — 1.  By  the  oxidation  ol  the  correspond- 
ing primary  alcohols  and  aldehydes  (pp.  563  and  567); 
8.  1^  the  action  of  mineral  acids  or  alkalies  on  the  eyano- 
derivatiTes  ol  the  paraffins  obtained  by  the  methods  pra- 
irioosly  given  (p.  566 ;  see  also  p.  555) ;  3.  By  the  action 
of  oigaBosodium  compounds  on  carbon  dioxide : — 

C»H^iNa + CO,  -  CHg^^.COONa 

Isowurism, — Just  as  the  alcohols  of  the  metjiyi  series  are 
most  eonyeniently  formulated  as  derivatiYes  of  the  first 
term  catbinol,  so  the  present  adds  may  be  regarded  as 


derived  from  formic  or  acetic  acids,  the  two  fizrt  membevs 
of  the  series : — 
H  CH,        CH,(CH3)    CJH^^x  CH,(C.H^i) 

COOH   COOH  COOH    COOH  COOH 


)0H 

Aoetie  or       Propionic  or 
FonnkackL  methyl-fonalo    metbaeetle 
•cM.  acid. 


formloacld. 


"=•;&: 


The  first  kind  of  isomerism  which  we  have  to  consider  is 
that  depending  on  the  replacement  of  one  0,R|»4.|  radicle 
by  two  or  three  others,  each  containing  a  sinall^  number 
of  carbon  atoms.  (Compare  with  isomerism  of  alcohols, 
p.  562.)  Thus  we  may  have  the  following  isomerides : — 
CH,(CiHy)  CH(CH,)(C,He)  C(CH,) 

COOH  COOH  OOOH 

PropMMMe  or  M«lhyl-otli«ettte  ftimrtlMmlh 

TakrioMkL  acid.  aoM. 

Adds  are  thus  classified- in  the  same  manned  as  the 
aloohoU^  into  primaiy,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  according  as 
the  carbon  atom  in  combination  with  carboxyl  is  combined 
with  one,  two,  or  three  other  carbon  atoms. 

Another  kind  of  isomerism  is  dependent  on  the  isomerism 
of  the  radides  repUcing  the  H  of  the  C^of  tjiie  aoetio 
add;  thus — 
CXC^H,)H,.COOH  G[OH(CH,)|]&, .  OOOH 

PropaoaSo  add.  Is  bOBwrte  vllk  PaMidovsQiiMbe  mM. 

Each  of  the  three  groups  of  adds  is  aooordingly  sab- 
divided  into  normal  and  iso-sdds,  alChoogh  the  series  aio 
hi  from  being  complete. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  normal  primaiy  add*:** 


Focmio     sdd.. 


Pioptonio  „ 
Bul/tio  ,t 
Talerio  „ 
Oftproie  „ 
QEnanthylioM 
Cmiylio  „ 
P«lATgonio  „ 
Gsprifr        ff 


H.CO,H 

civoo,a 

C,H,.Ct\H 

c.nn  co,H 

CLHii-CO^H 


Laurie      &cid... 

Myiistio 

Palmitio 

Margario 

Steario 

Araohidio 

Bebenio 

Cerotio 

Helisaio 


44*a 
w 

9r 
w 
er 

78* 
76* 

78* 
88* 


These  acids  exhibit  the  general  physical  properties  of  all 
liomologons  series.  Up  to  pelargonic  acid  they  are  limpid 
liquids,  possessing  penetrating  odours,  and  of  increasing 
Tisddity;  the  remaining  members  are  solid  fats.  The 
adds  of  this  series  are  found  in  nature  in  the  free  state 
(formic  add  in  ants,  cerotio  acid  in  beeswax,  dlta),  or  as 
glyceric,  dkc.,  ethereal  salts,  in  natural  fats  (mutton  fat, 
glyceric  stearate ;  spermaceti  cetylic  palmitate,  ^);  hence 
ihe  term  '*  fatty  series."  Formic  add  can  be  prepared  by 
certain  special  methods — 1.  By  passing  carbon  monoxide 
over  moist  potash  (CO  +  KHO  -  H.COOK) ;  2.  By 
heating  dry  oxalic  acid  with  glycerine  (H^CgO^-CO, 
4.  H.  COOH)*  Acetic  add  also  can  be  syntheazed  from 
ethine  and  oxygen  in  presence  of  potash  (CjH^+O+KHO 
«*  C^H^KO,).  This  acid  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  and  is  likewise  contained  in 
vinegar.  Butyric  add  is  formed  by  the  fermsntation  ot 
sugar  in  presence  of  chalk  and  putrefying  cheese  or  milk. 
The  metallio  salts  formed  by  the  fatty  acids  furnish  the 
organic  adds  unchanged  on  distillation  with  a  mineral  acid. 
The  potassium  salts,  when  distilled  with  potassium  formate, 
yield  tho  corresponding  aldehydes — 

C.H^,.^*^0^  +  HCOOK  -  C.Hj,+,.COH  +  CO^OK), 

roUMtoffl  «aa  FonDhte  iUdebydc. 

The  aldehydes  can  be  converted  into  the  alcohols  by  the 
action  of  nascen^*  hydrogen,  and  ^rom  tne  alcohols  the 
iialoid  ethers  can  be  obtained,  which,  by  metho<.ls  now 
known  to  the  reader,  can  be  converted  into  nitriles^  and 


these  again  into  acids  containing  oua  more  atom  of  carbon 
than  the  alcohol  (p.  555).  It  will  be  obvious  that  by  these 
reactions  the  homologous  series  of  fatty  acids  can  be 
ascended  term  by  term.  By  the  action  of  chlorine,  d^,  on 
the  fatty  adds  substitution-compounds  are  .obtained.  Thus 
acetic  acid  is  converted  into  CH^CLCO^H,  CHCl^COgH, 
and  CCL.CO3H.  Other  derivatives  can  be  obtained  from 
these  haloid  derivatives  by  double  decompodtion ;  for 
example,  (by  the  action  of  KCNX  CH2(CN).C0,H,  cyan- 
acetio  acid;  (by  the  action  of  ammom'a),  CHjJ!^a^,COjB^ 
amidacetio  acid  or  glycocine. 

Series  C,H3,(H0).C0sH,  ZmcHo  Series.'— Theu  acids 
are  the  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  the  fatty  adds,  from  whioih 
they  can  be  obtained  by  treating  the  mono-haloid  substittic 
tion  derivatives  with  AgjO  and  water — 

2C3.H^^a.  CO,H  +  A&O + OH, = 2C,H,n(H0).  00^ + 2AgRa, 

The  isomeric  modifications  of  these  adds  admit  of  bdng 
grouped  under  four  dividons.: — 

1.  Primari/  Adda,  C(C«H,M-t)H.  HO.  CO,H.— These  are  fonned 
by  the  above  reaction  from  primary  fatty  acida,  and  also  bv  the 
alow  oxidation  of  glycols  of  the  fonn  CH(C«HpHn)OH.CH|.OH. 

Aldwhjaea  of  the  acetic  aeries  form  comi>oand8  with  HON, 
which,  pn  heating  with  HCi  and  water,  yield  acids  of  this  group  v^ 


CH^  COH  +  HON  +  20H,  f  HCl = C(CHOH.  HO.  CO,H  +  NH^Cl . 
.leetic  aldehyde.  Ethldooo-IscUo  arkL 

2.  Secondary  Acids,  C(CH,H-i)f  HO.  CO.H.— Prodnced  by  the 
action  of  Ag^O  and  water  on  mono-haloid  dehTatiTea  of  secondarr 
fat^  acidb.  Alio  by  the  action  of  organo-xino  compounde  on  ethyl 
cxaUte,  C,0«(OC|Hg)t,  and  treatment  of  the  resoiticg  compcunu 
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wlfh  water.    KetooM  eontainlne  C»H«m+i  ndiclet,  when  heated 
with  HON,  Hd,  and  water,  proauce  acids  o^  this  groap  : — 

00(CH,),+ HCN  +  20H,+ Ha=C(Cfi,VHO.CO,H  +  NH^a . 
Aectone.  Oi^Wyrlc  add. 

«.  Primmr^  Ol^fhu  Jcidf,  C3„  |  ^"[j^^  .-Produced  by  the 

ozldatioii  of  i^ycoU  of  the  form  C»H^  i  ^^g. 

i.  Steondarf  (H^/ku  AaSdi,  C«H»,  |  ^.^o^^^"^°  -Prodnoed 

by  the  aotion  of  nuoent  hydrogen  on  certain  compoonda  formed  by 
the  action  of  aodinm  methyl  acetate,  CH,.CO(OaH|0).   (See  p.  578.) 

The  foUowing  la  a  lift  of  the  acide  of  the  lactic  series: — 

Oarbonio  add* .^.^  - HO.CO^ 

Qlyoollio    ,.    ....^ CH^HO).OO.H 

EthylidensUotiescidj 

^SSSc      -       I      C^JHOVOO^ 

Hydracrylic  „    ) 

Ozybntyiio  adda OACHOVOO^ 

Ozyralerio     „    C^,(HO).COjH 

Oxycaprdo    ^    (VHiJH0).CO,H 

Oxyheptylic  add. CJSQj3LO\COM 

Ozydodecatjlic  „     0^VQ[EQ),C0^ 

Ethylidene  lactic  add  is  the  first  prodact  of  the  batyric 
fermentatioa  of  sngar;  ethylene  and  paralactic  adds  are 
contained  in  the  jnioe  of  flesL  Laetide  and  dUadie  acid 
(pgH^Oi  and  OfiJd^  are  prodaced  by  the  elimination  of 
water  from  one  ana  two  molecnles  of  lactic  add  by  heat 

Seiiet  0»Hm.iO.CO|H9  I*yrwne  /StrM*.— These  adds 
may  be  reg^irded  as  denved  firom  those  of  the  lactic  series 
by  the  abstraction  of  H^ .    The  following  are  known : — 

PymTio  or  pyroraoemio  add 0,11,0.  CO,H 

Eplhydric  „  C,H,O.CO,H 

Acetoproplonio  „  OAO.COJi 

GonTolynlinoleic  „  0|,Hm0.C0,H 

Jalapinoleio  „  OuH,,0.00,H 

Ridnoldc  „  0|rHnO.CO,H 

SerxM  QJSL^^fi^COJSL  comprisea  dyoKylie  and  glyeeric 
adds,  0H.0|.00^  and  0^.0^00^. 

8en€9  Qji^^yCCifi^  Aerylie  8eriet.--Th»  adds  known 
In  this  series  are  the  following : — 

Acrylic  add 0|H,.00, 

Orotonic  and  methacrylic  adda O^^^i 

Angelic  and  methylcrotonio  adda O^Hf.' 

Pyroterebic.  hydroaorbio,  and  ethyloro- 

tonic  adda CA>00^ 

Moringicand  dmidc  adda. ^^ELf,CA)Ji 

HypogoBic,  galdio,  and  phyaetddo  adda  Ojj^rOO^H 

Ofeu)  and  efiddic  adda Oi,H0.OO,U 

Boeg^  add 0|9Hm.00,H 

Braadc  and  emdc  adda OnH«i.CO,H 

These  adds  are  prodaced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  coito- 
sponding  aldehydes,  and  also  by  the  dehydration  of 
secondary  lactic  adds.  They  may  be  arranged  in  two  iso- 
meric aeries.' — primary  addi  of  the  form  CHR'.COAand 
iee(mdaryacidi,CRV.OO^  These  adds  combine  directiy 
with iTo,,  HiTo,  and  are  raised  to  the C3»H-rOdtH  type. 
On  foiion  with  KHO  they  yield  potasdum  salts  of  two 
lat^adds. 

Seriei  CA^r9^fl  contains  Utroleie  (aHe.OO,H), 
lOfWc  (CgHlOO^,  and  tiearolie  (OpE^yCOfi)  aeids, 

Berm  Oja^^COfi,  Bentoio  or  Anmatic  iSmei.— The 
foUowing  are  jmown  :— 

Bensdc  add CA>00,H 

Toloic  adda. 0,H^00aH 

Xylio.  hydrodnnamic,  medtylanic, )  „.ph  nn^TT 

Omnic  ana  cunyUc  adda 0^Hu*0O|H 

Homocnmio  add. K^^jfiyfCOJH 

These  acids  are  prepared  by  the  general  methods  oC 
^^^iring  the  corresponding  alcohols  and  aldehydes,  and  by 
the  action  of  KHO  on  the  cyanides  of  the  C,H^y  ndidee. 
Benzoic  add  exists  in  gam-bensoin,  from  which  it  sublimes, 

Thia  add  («be  hydrozyi  deriTattve  cf  Ifltmic  add)  to  vnknows  is 
fhe  free  Btet^  and  la  iibatic 
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on  heating,  in  white  feathery  crystals,  having  a  fragrant 
odour.  By  the  action  of  CI,  HNO, ,  &c,  tiiese  acids 
yield  substitution  derivatives,  such  as  CeH^GLCO^H 
and  C^J^O^.COfl,  chlbrobenzoio  and  nitrobenzoio 
adds.  The  latter,  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  is  om- 
verted  into  C^U^(^ni^,COfi^ amidobensoic  add.  Hippurie 
aeidf  the  potasdum  salt  ci  which  occurs  in  the  urine  at 
many  herbivoroas  animals,  is  bentamido-acetie  acid-^ 

CH^H.OOC.Ha).OOJI . 
The  aromatic  adds  can  be  arranged  in  two  metameiio  series 
corresponding  to  the  benxylio  alcohols  and  the  phenoU 
'   Sertet   Cj[,^srHO).COsH,    Oxybeiuaie    iS^tms.— Thia 
bears  to  the  preceding  series  the  same  rektionship  as  the 
lactic  to  the  fatty  series : — 


BaUoyUo  [oHh<h),  ox; 

roenxoio  acl 


xybenjoic 
Ida 


(ffula-),  and) 


Audo  (or  ozymethyl-benadol,  creaotlc^  aiui 

manddlc  (or  formo-benxoio)  adda    

Phloretic,    n^rdrocoomario,     hydroparaooa- 


mario  and  phenyMactic  adds.., 
Thymotic  ana  thjrmyl -carbonic  ac^da  . 


CsH^fHOVOOsH 

0,H^0).00^ 

C,H^HO).00^ 
0,JH,^H0>.C0^ 


Serui  CJL^^(BiO)^CX>fi,  DioxybenMoie  Serin,  contaim 
oxytaliepliCf  hypogalite, .  proioeateckuie,  and  carbokydrv 
quinanic  acid^—Cfi^(EO)^CX)^. 

Allied  to  this  series  are  piping  i^ifiioO^  and  enffeiie 
(0„H,,0^  aeidt. 

Arkw  C,H^^H0^5.C0,H,  Gallie  Seriei.—OaUic  aeid^ 
CfiJILO)p(X>£,  exists  ready  formed  in  many  pUnts,  audi 
as  sumach,  hellebore,  ko.  Ttmnim  are  the  astringent 
vegetable  principles  made  use  of  in  tannines  They  all 
contain  some  form  of  tanme  aeid,  0UH|,O)f,  a  oampooiid 
resolved  by  the  action  of  adds  into  gallic  acid  and  glacose 
(see  p.  072).  Gallic  add  is  genenUly'  prepared  from  tiio 
gallotannic  add  extracted  from  gaU-nnts. 

Seriet  CnB^t..^^OJB,  i — Ctnnamie,  airopie,  and  iaairopU 
aeidi,  Cfi^(X>fi. 

Seriet  O.H^jo(HO).00,H  i—Cownarie  and  paraecnm^ 
rio  aeidi,  Cfi^(EO),Cqfi. 

Seriei  QJSL^^^.QOjEL  >-Phmiyl-propi6lic  acid, 

CgHft.OOJI. 

Seriet  0„H,^]yOO^  comprising  two  m^Jkikoie  aeidt^ 
CjoH^OO^ 

Seriet  CA^u(^0).OOJEL,  containing  osfncpAaoit 
aeidt,  C^fi^m)7X>ja. 

Seriet  C«H^i0(HO).OO^,  containing  bentiUc  aeH 

Ci,Hio(HO).00,H. 
Seriet  (Xflp^^^CO^  i^AnthracenecarhoHie  acid, 
C|4H9.00tH. 

Dibatie  Aeidt, 
SerietOJSLp{QOJI)^JSw!ciHie  /SsriML^The  following  am 
known  H-« 

Oxalic  add (OO.U),  Pimelio  add ... 

Malonic  add  ...  OHJCOjHV.  Suberic  add  . 

Sncdnic  add  ...  O.H4(CO,H),  Am^hdc  add  O^iSOO^H')^ 
Pyrptartario  add  QbH;(C0,H),  Sebadc  add  ..  OH^OOlHI. 
Adipio  add-....  0^(00^),    |    fioooellioacid.  .  (^^(OC^H)^ 

These  acids  may  be  prepared  by  the  general  methoda  d 
oxididng  the  corresponding  alcohols  (glycols),  and  ixom 
the  cyano^lefine  compounds,  CJ^(d^)^ ,  by  the  naiial 
reactions.  Oxalic  acid  (sodium  salt)  may  be  syotheaiaed 
by  heating  sodium  in  dry  CO^  and  is  manufactvmd  on  tha 
Ifffge  scale  by  (using  sawdust  with  caustic  alkalies.  This 
add,  free  or  combined,  is  found  io  many  plants, — hence  tha 
name  (from  Oxcdit,  wood-sorrel).  Succinic  add  exista  in 
amber.  Many  of  these  adds  are  produced  by  ooddiiiiig 
various  organic  substances  with  nitric  acid.  Tlie  adda  of 
the  present  series  are  crystalline  solids,  fonaini^  like  ail 


...  CAt(C0tH)^ 
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dibasio  acids,  two  series  of  salts,  narwiai  and  acid,  of  the 
fom«l«C.H^{COOHa„dC.H^|COOM;       j^^. 

ides  of  many  of  the.  adds  are  known.     Oxalates  may  be 
loaned  from  cyanogen  compounds  (see  p.  054). 
Seriei  C,g2^i(H0)(C0jH)„  Malic  Seriet  .— 


CH(HO)(CO, 


IVfftrooio  or  oxynulonio  add 

If  alio  or  ozysoodnio  add CMJ[Hb){C 

OtramaDc  and  datanio  addA C.HI(H0}(CX);HL 

Oiyadipioadd C.H^HO)(CXLHg 

Osymbaiioadd C«Hu(HO)((X&^ 

IfaHe  add  is  foond  froe  or  eomlaned  in  the  jnioe  of  most 
frniti. 

8trm  O.H,,,.^0)^00,H),»  Tartarie  Smm.^Tbe  {(A- 
lowing  are  known : — 


>add(l) 

Tartaiio  add  » ^^ , 

HtA&o-,  dtra-,  and  ita-taitazio  adds., 

DiozyadipVs  add 0^ 

Diozyanbaio » '" 

Tsrtario,  like  malic,  and  oxalic  adds,  is  of  freqnent  ooonr- 
lenoe  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  bdng  fonnd  nee  or  com- 
bined in  the  joice  of  many  fmits.  It  is  generally  obtained 
from  arffol  or  tartar  (cmde  add  potasdnm  tartrate),  which 
is  deposited  from  fermenting  grape  juice.  It  can  be  formed 
by  the  action  of  Agfi  and  water  on  di^romsuoduio  acid, 
GxH^,(002H)^  Five  modifications  of  tartaric  add, 
dSfering  chiefly  m  their  optical  properties,  are  known,  viz., 
dextiotartariib,  levotartaric,  laoemic,  mesotartaric,  and  meta- 
taitaric  adds.  Normal  and  add  tartrates  are  known. 
Tartar emetie  is  potasdo-antimonious  tartrate;  the  add 
potasdom  tartrate  is  known  as  erwim  cf  tartar. 

8trie9  0,H»^^00gH)g,  Fumar%e8erie9,'-T\m  consists  of 
fumario  and  maUio  acids,  0MJQOfi\\  cihraconie,  itaconie, 


and  sMMcpiiM  acide,  CJ^^(c6^B\^. 

.  Ph&aho  Sertei,  comprises 


Fhtha]lo(0fiA0-)biBcmhthallo(ffMto-l^aiidter»- )  ^t  n  //in  rrx 

phihalio  {para-)  Mida {  ^**4(^v,H>, 

U^^  or  maaidic,  xyHdio,  and  iioxylidic  adda  07H«(00,H). 
Comidio  add CbHs(CO,H)s 

The  phthalio  adda  are  'obtained  ly  the  oxidation  of 
axomatio  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatiyea.     De- 
from  these  adds  are  hpdro-phtMie  and  hydroter^ 
pktkaUe  addi  (OJELfi^ 

Tribadc  Addi. 

Meeome  oM,  04HC)(C0sH)j^li  obtained  from  opfaim; 
triearMlflio  aeid,  0^(O0jS)^,  from  trioyanopropane 
(see  p.  568). 

COne  aetd,  CA (HO)  f OOsH)^  exists  in  many  fruits, 
and  is  generally  obtained  from  lemon  JuioOi  It  forms 
eolouiless  eiystsls  readily  soluble  in  water.  Being  a 
tanbado  add,  it  forms  with  metals  three  daasos  of  siJts, 
typified  by  M'Q,H,Oy,  M,'aH,0^,  M,'C,H,Oy.  &a 

Atonitie  acid,  ppHg(002^|,  is  derived  from  dtrio  add, 
and  is  found  also  in  monkshood  (Aeonitum  Napsllus), 

TrimeUitic  {para-\  trimctio  (sMto-),  and  kemimdlUie 
{ortJuh)  addi,  OJE^CO^:)^,  are  trioarboxyl  derivatives  of 


Tctrabadc  and  Hetmbadc  Acids, 
The  foDowing  tetraoarboxyl  bensene   derivatives  are 
kBiomni^'f)VroMeUitic  (para\  prekmtic  (mctO'),  and  mdh- 
fkanic  (ortho-)  acids,  CIE^ICO^^ 

The  hexabasio  adds  known  are  mcUitio  add,  OJQOJSC^^f 
and  its  derivative  hydromdUHo  acid,  0JB^{COJB)^. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  foregdng  list  la  neeee- 
sari^brieL  Kany  acids  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin,  and 
others  derived  broTn  them  by  srtifidal  methods,  are  known, 
bol  their  constitution  is  in  many  cases  still  undecided. 


IX.   AjTflTDRIDBa. 

These  compounds  are  the  ethers  of  add  radicles  (see 
p.  553),  and  may  be  prepared  in  many  casea  by  analq^us 
reactions  :^- 

O^O.a  +  CSAO.ONa  -  {OMfi)fi  +  NaQ 

Ae^irl  oUorida.        Sodtom  aoMate.        Aoade  aahy  Ada. 

aH,0.a  +  aH.O.ONa  -  aH-O.O.O.H^O  +  Naa. 

AMb'ldiloildii   Sodtombotynta.    Aoeto-Sn^yris  AibydTldik 

Many  anhydrides  are  obtained  by  heating  the  correspond* 
lug  adds  9*^ 

(Ofifi^^CaO).  -  OH,  -  (OsH^O^"0. 

niOuSoartA.  Phtluille  ■BATdrldai 

Anhydridea  irksa  acted  on  by  water  yield  the  wa^ 
sponding  adds  >— 

(CSAO),0  +  OH,  -  2(0A0)H0 

AseuMNuyiM  uutjonM*  Aotne  acta.  niijim  acuL 

Compound  anhydridea  when  distilled  are  resdved  into 
two  simple  anhydridea — 

Ac$Ue  ankpdride  is  an  oQy  liquid,  boiling  at  137%  and 
having  a  pungent  odour.  "Eij  the  action  of  Vfi^  it  yields 
tkiaceUc  amJi^drids,  (Ofifij^,  and  1^  BaO,  acHic  per- 
osoide,  {Cfifi)fif.    It  oomfainea  direotiy  with  aldehydes* 

X  AcidHaxidv. 
These  may  be  legazded  as  the  haloid  ethers  of  acid 
radiclea.    They  can  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  haloid 
phoq^ioms  compounds  on  ^  adds  containing  the  conre- 
sponding  radides — 

8(CSA0)H0  +  POL  -  50^0^+  PHgOg 

k  similar  reaction  con  be  effected  with  the  haloid  sub* 
stitution  compounds  of  tiie  adds.  Thus,  C^^CIO.OI^ 
G^C1,0.Q,  and  GLCSfO.CS  (mono-,  di-,  and  tri-chlox^ 
acetyl  chlorides)  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  Pdg  on 
mono-,  di-,  and  tri-diloraoetic  adds. 

The  compounds  of  this  family  must  be  distiuffuished 
from  the  haloid  salts  of  the  adds  which.conta!n  the  nalogen 
at<»n  in  the  pjace  of  the  carbozyl  hydrogen ;  for  instance** 
O  O 

R  n 

BLo— o— a  H3O— o—oa 


Aaatyl  ehkmdc 

The  latter  compound  is  a  yeUow  liquid  produced  by  the 
action  of  acetic  anhydride  upon  hypocUorous  anhydride : 
(C-H3O),O  +  Cl,O-20AO.Oa.  It  is  very  unstable, 
bemg  decomposed  by  heat,  Br,  I,  and  most  metak  The 
corresponding,  iodine  compound  produced  by  the  action  of 
iodine  on  the  chlorine  acetate  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
triad  nature  of  tiie  iodine  atom--[(OsH,0)0],r''. 

The  add  halides  are  as  a  rule  colonrlesa  liquids  more  or 
less  oily,  and  possessing  characteristic  odoura.  Th^  are 
decomposed  by  water : — 

C-H,0.a  +  OH,  -  (OMJO)ILO  +  Ha 

AoMylchkxMa.  lea&etcld. 

CVH.O.a  +  OH,  -  (CVH,0)HO  +  Ha. 


In  some  cases  the  Vhde  of  the  halogen  is  not  removed 
by  the  action  of  cold  water  ^p 
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Ace^  ehloride,  when  made  to  act  apon  potaeaiom 
hydroeulpbidey  fonna  tkiaeetie  acid  :— 

C,H,0.a  +  KHS  -  {CJSfi)ES  +  Ka . 

When  it  is  mixed  with  acetic  add,  and  acted  on  by 
aodinm  amalgam,  the  comeponding  alcohol  ia  produced: — 

3CHrC0^  +  (CH^00)C1  +  2N^  -  8CH,.C0 Jfa 

Aottfcirtd,  AM^iUondiL  '      SodtamMM^ 

+  C^0^^3) -f  Kaa . 

Some  acid  halidea  can  be  ajnthesiaed  from  hydrooarboDi 
by  the  action  of  carbonyl  dichloride  (phoegene  gaa)— 

CLH«  -f  COGL  m  CJRfi.Ck  -f  Ha. 

BmmSL  BwMyfdilortd* 


XL  Ethuoal  Salta. 

These  componnda  are  derlred  from  acida  by  the  anbeti- 
tntion  of  hydrocarbon  radidea  for  hydrogen,  bat  it  ia  only 
the  hydrogen  entering  into  the  composition  of  hydrozyl 
that  can  be  thna  replaced.  Thna,  the  number  of  ethereal 
aalta  that  any  add  can  form  depends  npon  the  nnmbe^  of 
times  it  contains  HO;  in  other  words,  an  n-hydrio  add 
can  form  n  ethereal  ndts.  It  has  been  prcTiously  men- 
ttoned  that  the  basicity  of  an  organic  acid  depende  npon 
the  number  of  times  it  contains  COOH,  hence  it  follows 
that  monohydrio  adds  most  be  monobasic,  bat  n-hydrio 

acids  may  be  1,  2,  3, n-bano.     For  example,  tartaric 

add  is  tetrahydric,  but  as  only  two  of  its  hydrogen  atoms 
Are  replaceable  by  metals  it  is  dibasic,  and  consequently 
contains  2(C00H}.  But  this  acid  being  tetrahydric  con- 
tains 4(H6),  and  baa  thus  four  hydrogen  atoms  replace- 
able by  radides,  giying  rise  to  four  ethweal  salts : — 

Metallic  )p„.„^.   fCOOM'        cnjno^  /COOH 

Honnal  mH  Add  aik 

Ethereal  Inw   /R'O.COOR'  ^„    fHO.COOR' 

,alts,    /^»**«tB'O.CpOR'  ^«**«  t  R'O.COOR' 

^  „  r  HO.COOR'         ^  „  /  HO.COOH 
^'*^  t  HO.COOR'         *^»**«  t  HO.COOR' 

Ethereal  salts  are  normal-  or  add  according  as  the 
oarboxyl  (basic)  hydrogen  is  entirely  or  partially  replaced 
by  radides. 

Every  acid,  inoi^ganio  and  organic,  can  give  rise  to  the 
foonation  of  ethereal  salts,  these  bdng  in  man^^  cases  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  action  of  the  acid  on  the  alcohol  con- 
taining the  necessary  radicle : — 

NOjHO  +  C5H,,.H0  -  NOjCOCjHji)  +  OH, 

XUrieMid.     Amyl  aicoliol.         Am/I  nltmai 


P0(H0)j  +  CjH5.H0  =  P0 

Eibjl  tloohoL 


Pbotphorio 
acid 


O), 


+  0H, 


Mbno-eUiyl 
pboipbAte. 

CHj-COOH  +  CJIyHO  -  CH,.C0(0CjH5)  +  OH, 

Acetic  add.  EtAjI  tkotioL  Ethyl  a 


SCHj.COOH  +  C,H5'"(HO)3  =  C.H5'"(O.COCH,)5  +  30H, 

A<^u  ..lit  Propenjrl  alcohol  rropenTl  triaoetata 

Acftio  add.  (gijcvitO.  OHacetln). 

Other  methods  of  preparing  ethereal  salts  are  exemplified 
by  the  following  reactions : — 

C^H,,.HS04  +  CHj.COOK  -  CH3.CO(OC6H  J  +  KHSO4. 

Amyr  hydrogen  Potaotiun  ^^  .  ,--t«. 

anlphata.  acetate  *»«*7»  ■*-^'""- 

C.H«{Sa*2C,H,HO-CA{gg(g^jj+2Ha. 

Soednyi  dilorideu       Xthyl  alcohol.  Ethyl  mcdnata, 

[In  practice  this  reaction  is  effected  by  passing  HQ  gas 
tnto  a  mixture  of  the  add  and  alcohol] 


PO(AgO)3  +  3C,H  J  -  PO(OC,H J,  +  3AgI 

Trlarcentlo  Ethyl  Trtethyt 

phosphatflL  Iodide.  phoaphatc 

C,H5.K.S0.  +  CH«K.CO,  -  C,Hj.CHyCO,  +  E,S04 

Potaaatam  ethyl       PolaaAnin  ineth;l  Uothyl  ethyl 

BDlphate.  caitooatA.  carbonate. 

SCjHj.HO  +  B,Os  -  B(0C,H5),   +   B(HO)g 

XthylaloohoL         a^S^tdm.       TMethyl  borate.  Borteadd. 


1C,H,.H0     +     SiCl^     -    Si/OC^j)^    +     4Ha 

KfthviaiMhai  SUlcon        •  Tetrcthyl 

Ithjl  akohoL  tetrachloride.  dlloateb 

Most  ethereal  salts  are  decomposed  on  heating  with 
water  into  an  add  and  an  alcohol  The  same  reaction  la 
more  speedily  induced  by  caustie  alkalies :  — 

CH,.CO(OC,Hj)  +  KHO  -  CH3.COOK  +  C,H^HO . 

Bthylaoetateu  ^tSul?         *"^** 


H.C,.0(NO). 

fithyl  nitrite. 


Thb  ethereal  aalts  of  nitrous  add  are  metamerio  with 
nitro-deriTatives  of  hydrocarbons;  thus — 

H,C,.NO, 

'     mttoethaaa.     h  aaf  amtik  wlUt 

Ethyl  nitrite  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ethyl  sulf^urio 
acid  on  potassium  nitrite.  Kitroethane  is  formed  when 
ethyl  iodide  acts  on  silrer  nitrite.  Br  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  the  difference  in  constitution  between  these  two 
compounds  is  well  brought  oirt : — 

C,H..O(NO)  +  3H,  »  CfiiiOB)  +  NH,  +  OH, 

fiihyi  nitrite.  AkohoL        Ammonia. 

C,Ha.NO,  +  3H,  -  CjH^.NH, + 20H, . 

Nltroethane.  ^'SSSS. 

Many  ethereal  salta  exist  ready  formed  in  Tarious  animal 
and  Tegetable  substances.  Thus,  oil  of  wintergreen 
{QauUh^ria  proeumbens)  contains  methyl  salicylate, 
CeH4(H0).C0(0CH,),  The  ethereal  salts  of  glyoeria 
(fflycerides)  have  receired  sx)ecial  names: — 

Oleint,  PalmUins, 

C,Hs(C^HnO,)„  l%idein.  C,Hs(HOXCi«HnO^,  DipiOmi. 

(Mdela  ejUsti  In  anlmdl  fata  toA  jihn        tin. 

00.)  C,H,(CuHaiO,)k,  Tripdmitin. 

CT(1i«laiUln  exiilB  In  Mtan  on  and  aCliv 

SUarinM, 
C,Hs(HOUC|•H^O,),  Monostearin. 


C,Hs(HOyC|.HuO,),  Monostearii 
C,H.(HO)(alHsiO.)t  •  Bisteaxin. 
C,H,(CuUuC^),,  Tnslearin. 


(Stoulna  occur  In  anet,  taOov,  and  other  taU^ 

Olueotidea  are  compounds  existing  in  y^tables  which 
by  the  action  of  reagents  or  natural  ferments  are  resolved 
into  glucose  and  some  other  compound.  Thus  amygdcduif 
a  crystalline  substance  from  bitter  almonds,  Ac,  idien 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  synapt.otot  emuUin,  a  fenneni 
existing  in  the  t^ant,  is  converted  into  glucose^  benxoie 
aldehyde,  and  hydrocyanic  add:  02oH,yNO|i  +  20H2  — 
C^H^O  +  HON  +  20ja.^0^ .  Among  the  more  important 
glucoddeeare: — 

Oallotafvnic  acid  {CJB^Ojj\  from  onk-gdli,  nmAdi,  te. 
SaUein  {0^ifij\  nom  uuik  and  lesTcs  cf  poplar  and 

willow. 
^seulin  (Ct|H,40i,)»  from  bark  of  horw-difittnat^  ft& 
Olyeyrrhinn  (CLHmO^),  from  liauorioe  root. 
QutrcUrin  (pu^to^ir),  from  bark  of  queroition  {Qwren 

infectoria), 
Phlorixin  (C^H^Oio .  20Hg),  from  root-bark  of  H»pla,p«az; 
plum,  and  dierrj. 

Many  of  the  v^table  colouring  matters  employed  in 
dyeing  aro  glucosides.  Thus  indtcan,  from  woad  {Itatia 
tindoria),  is  a  colourless  substance  decomposed  by  adds 
into  indigo-blue  and  a  glucos>like  body  (indigludn)  : — 

2CajH,iNOx7  +  40H,  =  C,e,H,oN,0,  +  GC.Hi^O.. 

Indicaa  Indigo  blue.  Indlcmdn. 

The  most  valuable  tinctorial  constituent  of  madder-rooi 
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(Rubia  tinetoria)  is  alizarin  {Oi^Rfi^^  which  exists  in  the 
root  as  a  glacosido  (rvbianie  acid)  (CsgHjgO^J.  When 
heated  with  nnc  dost  alizarin  yields  ar^raeene  (O^fi^^, 
and  conversely,  anthracene  can  be  converted  into  alizariu 
by  first  oxidizing  it  to  anihraquinone  (C^HgO.''),  then  by 
treatment  with  Br  of  HjSO^  transforming  the  quinone 
into  dibromanthraqoinone  or  anthraquinone-disolphonio 
add,  and  finally  fusing  either  of  these  products  with  caustic 
alkalies :  Ci^HgBr.O,"  +  2KH0  «  C^HgO^  +  2KBr.  Large 
qnantitiea  of  artificial  ab'zarin  are  thus  manufactured. 

Vanillin  (C^HgO,),  the  odorous  principle  of  vanilla,  has 
alao  been  obtained  artificially  from  coniferin  (Ci^H^^Og),  a 
gluooside  obtained  from  the  cambium  of  Coniferous  trees. 
This  glneoside  when  heated  with  water  and  emulsiu  is 
resolved  into  glucose  and  a  crystalline  substance  (f^ifiifi^ 
which  on  oxidation  is  converted  into  vanillin. 

By  the  action  of  sodium  on  ethyl  acetate  there  is  pro- 
duced among  other  compounds  the  sodium  salt  of  an  add, 
OgH,^Og  y  which  is  of  extreme  interest  on  account  of  .its 
embung  the  ascent  of  the  series  of  ketones  and  fatty  adds 
to  be  effected.    Thus : — 

of      \  CA(C-H^)0,+2KH0=CH,.  CC)CH,(CH^J  + 
Eetonet  (         CA  •  HO+£,CO,. 

The  ascent  of  the  fatty  adds  is  more  simply  explained 
bj  eonddering  the  first  products  of  the  action  of  Kk  on 
ethyl  acetate  to  result  from  the  replacement  of  the  methyl 
kydrogen  by  Na.    Thus : — 


{%HJ-«.=-.I- {c^ffifc'^^^'I 


Hev  ftbtrMl  ntt; 

f  CH(O.H^,), 


H  II 

HjCt-C— Zn— CH, 


Mixt 

mmoianiaitUf. 

miTldMMMte.  HeweUMTMlwlt 

The  liberatian  of  the  add  from  the  ethereal  salt  is 
•flfocted  by  the  action  of  KHO,  as  previously  explained. 

XII — Obqano-icbtallio  Bodiss. 

The  oonetitntion  of  these  oomponnds  has  been  already 
eoniidered  (pi  503) ;  they  have  to  be  distinguished  from 
ofganic  oomponnds' containing  metals,  such  as  metaUiotnlts 
cf  oiganio  acids.  In  organo^metallio  bodies  the  metal  is 
dixeetly  combined  with  the  hydrocarbon  radide,  while  in 
organic  componnds  containing  metals  the  metallic  atom  is 
connected  with  the  radicle  tlux>ugh  the  medium  of  some 
other  dement: — 

O  O 

n  II 

H,C— C— O— Zn— O— C— CHj 

Organo-tine  compounds  are  prepared  by  the  action  of 
tine  upon  the  iodides  of  C^H^^^  radicles : — 

2Zn  +  2C«H^iI  -  Zn(C.H^i)2  +  Zn^a  • 
The  operation  is  most  rapidly  conducted  by  digesting 
the  iodide  with  dno  foil  coated  with  copper  by  previous 
immersion  in  a  weak  solution  of  cuprio  sulphate  (Glad- 
ttone  and  Tribe).  Zinc  dhide,  the  &n%  of  these  compounds 
obtained  by  Frankland,  is  a  limpid,  mobile  liquid  boiling 
at  118^  C,and  spontaneously  inflammable. 

Organo-compounds  of  ^tVi,  lead,  mercury,  lumuthy 
artenie,  and  antimony  have  been  prepared  by  the  action 
cf  the  iodides  and  bromides  of  the  corresponding  radicles 
on  the  potasnnm  or  sodium  alloys  of  the  metals : — 

HgNa,      +      CLH.I      -      Hg(CjH.),      +      J^al 

HgNa,     +     2aH5Br     -     Hg(CoH,),     +     2NaBr. 

SoMbb  wwlgam.     MiMjrl  bromtda  If  tresrie  pheatda^ 

*  Bj  the  action  of  nascont  hydrogen  these  componnds  are  converted 
lato  ethereal  salU  of  eecondaiy  oleflne  adds  of  the  lactic  series  (p.  570). 


Many  organo-metallic  bodies  are  derived  from  others  by 
simple  replacement  or  by  double  decomposition : — 

2Zna, 


Sna^     + 

stannic  chloride. 


2Zn(aH,)2     - 

Zlne  ctfilda. 


Sn(C,H,),     + 

Summc  etiJiae. 


3Hg(C,H.),  +  Al,-  A1,(C,H,),  +  SHg 

Mercmic  eUiido.  Alomime  etiiiae. 

3Zn(C,H5),  +  Na,  -  2[Na(C,H,),  Zn(C,H,)J  +  Zn . 

Zinc  «tlud«.  SodJ«  xine  ctbide. 

In  the  case  of  organo-compounds  of  monad  metals  pre- 
pared by  the  direct  action  of  the  metal  on  some  other  body, 
as  in  the  last  reaction,  the  original  compound  occurs 
inseparably  in  the  resulting  compound. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  organo-metallic  bodies  :— 

Potassioxincinethide.....    K{CM.),ZuC}JX 

Potassio  lino  ethido K{CJI  J,  Zn^C,H^^ 

Sodic  cino  ethide Kl(C,H  J  ,  Zn( 

Lithio  lino  ethide. LI(C,H  J,  £;j(C 

Uthio  meronric  ethide U(C  H  j,  HgtC 

Magnesinm  ethide MgtwHe^i 

Zinc  methide Zn(CHj, 

Zino  ethide SSr^fC^H^J, 

Zino  propide ^^{CiH^), 

Zinc  amylide.^ Zd(C|Hi,^ 

Alnmininm  methide Ali(CH|}« 

Alttinininm  ethide Jll^{C,H^^ 

Alnmininm  propide. *Alt(.C|Hf)| 


Glncinnm  propido •     .   ..0(Cj 

Mercnrio  methide. 

Mercorio  ethide HgcC, 


Mercnrio  methide.    ..KgtCK|)L 

Mercorio  ethide .Hg€,Hj, 

Mercnrio  propide ....  J]g(C,H,), 


.[Vpioe .....ti>^^v.,nj/| 

Mercnrio  amylide I^g{CtI^i,), 

Mercnrio  phenide .^.Hg^C^Hj). 

Mercnrio  tdyUde ..HgtC^H,)^ 

Mercnrio  naphthide Hg^C^^^f)! 

Stannous  ethide «  .  .an,^C,H^), 

Diatannio  hexethide. ...     5ni(C.H^), 

Stannic  methide 3d(CHj>4 

Stannic  ethide Hi](C,Hb)4 

Stannic  diethodimethide. Sti(C£H^),|OHJi 

Stannic  phenyltriethide ..3ii{CtH,HtH|)t 

Stannic  lodotripropide ^SntC^H^),! 

Plnmbio  ethide. rKC^H^)^ 

Not  many  isomerides  of  the  above  compounds  have  as 
yet  been  obtained ;  tine  pnudopropide  and  mereurie  benzy- 
lids  (isomeric  with  the  tolylide)  are  known. 

The  extreme  readiness  with  which  the  organo-metallic 
bodies  exchange  their  hydrocarbon  radides  for  more  nega- 
tive elements  or  radides  obviously  renders  them  of  parti- 
cular value  in  organic  synthesis. 

The  following  are  further  important  reactions : — 

1.  Synthesis  of  fatty  acids  by  the  direct  absorption  of 
C0|  by  organo-eodium  componnds : — 

2.  Displacement  of  halogens,  oxygen,  (HO) ,  (0C,H,»4.|i 
Ac,  hy  Cn'S^t+i  radides  (see  the  preparation  of  8n(C2Hj^ 
from  SnCl^  given  above)  : — 

{ 


Siffi?^^{^:*»=.- 


Zn 


(; 


CA-HO. 

AtoohoL 


EUiyl  oaJiite.  Zinc  etSldc  EUijl  i 

OH 
OH     + 

Zino  hjdroxidc 

Also,  formation  of  paraffins  by  action  of  water  on  oigano 
zino  bodies : — 

Zn(C,Hj^i).  +  20H,  -  Zn(HO),  +  2aHj^ . 

Componnds  intermediate  between  organo-metallic  bodies 
and  haloid  salts  of  the  metals  have  been  obtained,  e.y,~^ 


Hg(CH,)T 

Uercvrie  niethlodldc 


Sn 


(CH,)J,      ,      Sn,(C;H.),T., 

Umetho-dUodlde.    DIalannTe  tetreAo-dlO' 


flUnnlo  dlmetho-dUodlde.    Dlatannk 

8n(C,H.KCA)C!,. 

auiuic  etho-phenyWdlchlondei 
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The  action  of  dow  oiddatioii  apon  the  compounds  of 
this  fimuJy  is  shown  in  the  following  examples . — 

Zn(OA)i  +  O  -  Zn(C,H,)(OC^») 

ZbM  alliidcL  Zinc  etbo-ethyUte. 

Zn(CA)i  +  O,  -  Zn(0C,H5),. 

Zlno  •thkb.  Zlno  ethjlato. 

Orffam)-bor<m  eompouncU  containing  boron  directly  comr 
bined  with  hydrocarbon  radicles  have  been  obtained  bjthe 
aid  of  sine  methide  and  ethide : — 

2B(0CA)i     +     3Zn(CH^     -     2B(0HJl 

Ittalhjfl  bonk  ZlmiMttilAu  BorioiiMlB& 

Boric  ethide  has  been  prepared  by  an  analogous  reaction. 
Boric  methide  is  a  gas,  and  boric  ethide  a  limpid  liquid ; 
both  are  spontaneooaly  inflammable,  burning  in  air  with  a 
green-tinted  flame.  They  combine  with  <M»itnn«iift  fonn- 
iog  compounds  of  the  f  onnula  NHg ,  BB'^ . 

6rffan<>-nlie(m  eompotmd*  are  bodies  in  i^hioh  carbon  Is 
replaced  partially  or  entirely  by  silicon.  Many  of  these  are 
formed  by  means  of  linc  metUde  and  its  homologues : — 


A  large  number  of  these  compounds  are  now  known. 
Their  analogy  to  the  carbon  compounds  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  examples  :^- 

Si(CH.).  C(CEX  SiHCL  OHCJL. 

anietemctSldk     TatmMAhyl-iMaMaMi  mhofm  dtkniam.      ChtorofonD. 

H.SiO(OH)        CH,.SiO(OH)       Ofi^BiOCOE) 

Smoof  omilo  add  SUtooaMstta  mM.  aUeoavroploiiU  mU. 

H.OO(OH)       OH^CO(OH)        OjH-00(OH). 

roanteMld.  AmCIomM.  Tnploale  aeU. 

XTTT.  AMDm. 
It  has  been  previously  stated  that  aipines  are  deriiatiTes 
«f  ammonia  or  its  hydrate  and  haloid  salts  (p.  553^  hydro- 
gen being  partially  or  entirely  replaced  by  hydrocarb(m 
radides.  Amines  built  on  the  type  of  NH.  may  arise 
from  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  in  KH^ ,  ^A»  of  ^t^> 
thus  forming  monaminei,  dianunei^  or  tnamine» . 

'i    "{I   "-{I 


(H  (Br  (H,  ev 

N-JH        k<!h        nJh,         irJm 

(h  (h  (h.  '(h, 


a  BOlMnlS).  «■—»«».  d 

Similariy  triamines  are  formed  by  replacement  of  H^  by  B*^. 
Each  of  these  groups  of  amines  is  further  divisible  into 
primary,  teeondarpf  and  tertiarp,  according  as  one-third, 
two-thirds,  or  all  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  is  replaced 
by  hydrocarbon  radicles*     For  eTample : — 


(B' 


(B*            fB'         (&'  (BT         (B* 

nJh-     n-^b',  n-^b'  nJb'   nJb' 

(h,    ^    (h       (h^  ,    U',      (b- 

SSiir                Seeondftnr  dlmiiMt.  TMtaiy  ^ 

fB"                 (B"  ( 


fB" 

1?: 

fikauj  thuainm. 


Ttttl«7  aiamlno 

B*' 
B" 


(B"  (B"  (B" 

N.<B.'        nJb"        N.<^B*' 


Mandminet  eoiUaintng  CJSL^^^radideB. — ^The  foUowii^g 
are  known  ^— 


MethyUmlne ,N(CH>)Hj 

. K|C^lf,jri, 

PropvUmine N(CjH7)H 

Bu^iamine  "  "  "    '^ 


HethrUmlne ,NCCH,)tl, 

EthyUmine KlC^H^jH, 


AmyUinme 
Heicylamine 
UepWkmku 
Octyuuniutt . 
NonyUmine NlC^u) 


?!1^1fll^^^ 


Secamdary. 
DimethyUmine  N(CH,)»H 

Diethylam^  ...N(C,H,),H 
Drpropylamine,  N(C^7)^H 
DibatyUmin6...K(C4H«),H 

'^Zy-    {n(c,ho(C.h^ 

DiamyUmine  ...N(C^H)iB 


TmUmry. 

TriuMthyUunixM N(<yiy, 

Trirthylamine N(C5A 

TripropTUmine K(CtH,)t 

TribntyUmine.  NCCAU 

TrUmylunina H(C9Hu)| 

These  amines  are  produced  by  the  following  methods : — 
1.  By  heating  the  haloid  compounds  of  0«H^h-i  nuUeles 
with  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  alcohol : — 

lodkto  of  radkln  B'-yl-OTimonimn  todldt. 

The  resulting  compound  is  formed  on  the  tjrpe  of  thie 
salts  of  ammonia,  and  like  these  bodies  is  decomposed  \f$ 
fixed  alkalies: — 
N{C:h^+i)H,I  +  KHO  -  N(CfcH^i)H,  +  OH,  +  KI . 

If-yl-Mninottiam  .„h,. 


At  the  same  time,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  re- 
agents, the  temperature,  4ec,  in  the  first  reaction,  more  or  less 
of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  monamines  are  produced  i — 
20.H^iI  +  2NHg  -  N(CJEI^J,H,I  +  NHJ 

SaooadTT  monwntm 

SCHj^iI  +  SNH,  -  N(0.H5^j),HI  +  2NH;I. 


Iiy^odlda 

Amines  containing  different  radicles  are  obtained  thus 

nHytanlM.         Mdhyliodkte.      M«thyl-«J^J«»»K»ta« 

The  secondary  and  tertiary  amines  are  in  all  these  a 
liberated  bjr  the  action  of  EHO. 

2.  Cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids  (p.  554)  form  two 

of  ethereal  salts  analogous  to  the  cyanicles  and  isocyanides 
(p.  555);  thna— 

N=C— OB'  0=C=N— B' 

Cjranat*.  iMoyaBaftii 

Isocyanates  are  prepared  by  distilling  ethereo-potassinni 
salts  of  H^O^  containing  the  necessary  radicles  with  po- 
tassium cyanate:  B'KSO^  +  CX>".NK  -  COM^'-hK^^. 
Isooyannrates  are  obtained  by  a  similar  reaction,  subetitnt- 
ing  potassium  cjranurate  for  cyanate. 

Both  these  classes  of  ethereal  salts  furnish  primaxy 
amines  on  distillation  with  caustic  alkali : — 

OO.NB' +  2KH0  -  NB'H,  +  KjOO, . 

3.  Kltro-substitution  derivatiyes  of  the  parafBna  ue 
reduced  by  nascent  hydrogen,  ammonium  sulphide,  4ol, 
with  the  formation  of  amines  (see  reduction  of  nitroethane 
to  ethylamine,  p.  572). 

With  the  exception  of  the  methylamines  (which  are 
gaseous),  the  amines  of  the  present  class  are  limpid  liquida, 
having  powerful  ammoniacal  odours  and  hi^ly  basio  pco* 
perties,  restoring  the  colour  of  red  litmus,  and  uniting 
with  acids  to  form  salts  analogous  to  those  of  ammonium : — 
N(CH,)H,  +  Ha  - 

MethylamliML 


TBrtUiy  trtamlisea. 


1M«Cbjrkaalii». 


+  HI  - 


N(CH,)H,C1 

MethTlammofuain 
eh]oria«. 

N(C,H,),Hl 

IMeU;r>*nim<iida> 
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like  ftmmoniiim  aalte,  these  amines  form  jellow  crystal- 
Ime  double  salts  when  their  hjdrochlori4es  are  mixed  with 
a  sdintion  ci  platinio  chloride.  The  general  formula  of 
these  sahs  (A  representing  amine)  is  2AH01,  PtQ^. 
Tflrtiarj  amines  nnite  direetly  with  iodides  of  C«Hj,^.| 
it^^^— ^  fonning  compounds  ol  the  type  of  haloid  ammo- 
iimmsalts>— 


These  eompoirnds  do  not  again  famish  the  tertiary 
anine  on  treatment  with  KHO,  Imt  oi»  heating  with  Ag^O 
and  water  bodies  such  as  UtrMykumnommm  kf/dnnBide^ 
lR{QjB^flO,  are  produced.      Theee  bodies  are  highly 

stiobeses 


analogous  to  ammonium  hydroxide,  but  more 
like  the  fixed  alkalies  in  their  general  behaTiour. 

The  amines  of  the  present  group  are  susceptible  of 
HMitoniiiilniii  and  isoroflfW!"     Yon  example  s-^ 

l8emeric...N(C,Hr)Hs     ,    N[CH(C^)JH,. 

ly  the  action  of  nitrons  add  primary  amines  are  con 
TBTted  into  nitrites,  which  are  decompoaed  on  heatings  with 
tfie  formation  of  the  corresponding  alcohol  :— 

N(CLH^i)Hg.HNO,  -  OJEj^i-HO  +  OH, + N, . 

The  alcohols  produced  by  this  reaction  are  iaomerio  and 
not  identical  witii  those  of  the  radicle  from  which  the 
gmine  is  deriyed  in  cases  where  such  isomerism  is  possible. 

The  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  nitriles  giTes  liM 
to  the  formation  of  amines : — 

^     CJ^i.0N+2H.-N(0H,CJH^i)H,. 

Die  nitriles  can  be  obtained  from  the  alcohols  by  eom- 
bining  the  latter  with  sulphuric  add,  oonyerting  the 
snlpho-add  thus  produced  into  a  potassium  salt^  and  dis- 
tflluig  this  with  potassium  cyanide  (p.  566).  By  combining 
all  these  reactions  the  homologous  series  of  alcohols  can  be 
ascended.  To  give  an  illustration: — Methyl  aUohoi  is 
combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  resulting  sulpho- 
add  concerted  into  potassium  methylsulphate.  This  latter 
■Lb  is  mixed  with  potassium  cyanide  and  submitted  to  dry 
distillation,  when  methyl  cyanide  (aoetonitrile)  is  produced ; 
tius  when  acted  on  by  nascent  hydrogen  is  conyerted  into 
ethyhunine,  which  by  the  action  of  nitrous  add  is  trans- 
loimed  into  etkifl  aleohoL  By  a  similar  series  of  reactions 
glkyl  alcohol  can  be  conyerted  into  propylamine,  which  by 
the  action  of  HNOl  is  conyerted  into  pteudopropyl  alcohol. 

Itocyamiei  'or  darhamme$. — ^These  compounds,  meta- 
merio  with  the  cyanides  of  hydrocarbon  radides  (p.  555), 
may  be  regarded  as  formed  on  the  type  of  ammonium 
aalto ;  thus  (X'  representing  the  add  radicle)— 


Most  of  the  reactions  made  use  of  in  preparing  the 
qranjdes  giye  rise  to  the  simultaneous  formation  of  iso- 
eyuudes  (see  p.  555);  the  latter  bodies  are  in  excess  when 
the  iddides  of  the  radicles  are  made  to  act  upon  silyer 
^anida  Isocyanides  are  also  obtained  by  beating  primary 
amines  with  chbrof orm  and  caustic  potash : — 

NE'E, + CHa,  +  3KH0  -  N I  ^',  +  3Ka  +  30H, . 

This  reaction  affords  a  ready  means  of  distinguishing 
primary  amines,  as  the  isocyanides  are  at  once  detected, 
eyen  in  the  smallest  traces,  by  their  powerful  and  nauseous 
odours.  The  carbamines  reduce  many  metallic  oxides 
(such  as  HgO ,  AgjO ,  dec.)  with  the  formation  of  cyauates 
of  the  contained  hydrocarbon  radicles.  They  possess  pro- 
perties decidedly  more  basic  than  their  motameridcs,  com- 


bining energetically  with  acids  to  form  salts.  When 
heated  in  sealed  tubes  the  isocyanides  are  partiaUy  trans- 
formed into  the  corresponding  nitriles^ 

MonamimM  containing  C«H^,  radidoi  are  represented 
by  allyUmine,  K(0,HpH,. 

Jfonammsi  eontaintng  C«H^_  radicles, — ^These  bases 
bebn^  to  two  iBomeric  series  corresponding  to  the  alcohols 
of  the  benzyl  series  and  to  the  phenols.  This  rdationshxp 
is  exemplified  by  the  following  formula : — 

CA.CH,(NHJ 


O^CB^CH^Sm^ 


The  following  are  the  more  important  amines  ol  the 
present  group : — 

PhenyUmiiM  (sniliBa) .C|H«(iriI,) 

Bensylsmlna CvB/KH.) 

CjmylMdae C,Xt(NB,) 

Tdiddine C^HjKH^).CH, 

Xylidins .,.. CtH,(NH,).(CH,), 

Dixylylsmino |c  ** 

DiormylAmin* . 
Di«lMnylsml]M. 

Buiyl-MWBylaxniae ,   ^ 

lUtfayl-phenyUinins (^Bg] 

Tirtiary. 

Tribtnqrlsmine (CyHr)|X 

TrixylyUidne .,..,(C,HA^ 

Trioymylaxnias .* *jCuHi,>iN 

TriphenylMdae ...(0«Hs)tN 

Dimethyl-phfloyhaniiM ^C,  BJ  (CM  .),1T 

Dimethyltohii&ie (C5B4.  CH,XCHJ,l<r 

Dimethylxylidine rc,e,(CH,U(CH,l,K 

Dimethyloamidine. ...10,H,(CH,)|j(CH,),t^ 

Dimethylcymidine .lC«H{Cp^]J(CH^,N 

The  amines  of  the  beosyl  series  are  obtained  by  the 
action  of  the  chlorides  of  the  corresponding  radides  on 
ammonia.  Toluidine  and  its  homdogues  are  prepared  by 
reducing  the  nitro-deriyatiyes  of  the  corresponding  hydro- 
carbons  by  means  of  acetic  add  and  iron  (ferrous  acetate), 
ammonium  sulphide,  itc  : — 

aH.(NO^  +  8SH,  -  CM^Om^)  +  20H,  +  38. 

•  NitrobiBiiMM.  AmldoMiueiM  (uiilliMX 

These  latter  amines,  which  may  be  regarded  as  amido- 
benjcene,  in  which  1,  2,  3,  itc.,  H  atoms  are  replaced  by 
B',  B.',  B,',  Ac,  are  susceptible  of  the  isomeric  modifica- 
tion dependent  on  the  relatiye  podtions  of  the  replaced 
H  atoms.    Thus  we  haye — 


a(NH^H(CH,)HHH 
1      t     •      4  »  • 


C«(NHj)(CHJHHHH 
I         tt4se 

OrthoKdoldliM. 

C.(NHjj)HH(CH,)HH 

1  tl         4»f 

Pferaftoliildlne. 

All  these  amines  are  bade  colourless  liquids,  more  or 
less  oily,  and  possessing  highly  characteristic  odours. 
They  combine  with  adds  i[ormi)ig  crystalline  salts,  which 
are  decomposed  by  caustic  alkalies  with  the  liberation  of 
the  amine. 

Phenylamtne  or  aniline,  the  first  member  of  the  present 
series  ol  primary  amines,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
homologue  of  both  the  aboye  isomeric  series.  It  deriyes 
its  name  from  the  indigo-plant  (Indigo/era  Anil),  as  it  was 
first  obtained  by  distilling  indigo  with  caustic  potash. 
Aniline  is  found  in  small  quan  titles  in  coal-tar  oils,  but  is 
manufactured  on  the  large  scale  by  reducing  nitrobenzene 
with  iron  and  acetic  acid.     Aniline  is,  when  pure,  a  coIoiu<- 
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leas,  cSlj  liquid,  liaving  a  peculiar  odour ;  it  boiU  at  1 82*"  C., 
and  flolidifies  at  -  8*"  C.  The  replaoemont  of  the  phenolic 
hydrogen  bj  halogens  gradoally  destroys  the  basic  character 
of  aniline.  Thus,  chlorsnilinSy  CfiX^(SE^,  and  dichlor- 
aniline,  C^H3CL(NH2),  form  erystaUine  salts  with  acids ; 
but  tricfaioraniline,  C^^JC\(SUX  possesses  no  basic 
properties.  By  the  action  of  the  iodides  of  C,H,^, 
radicles  upon  aniline,  the  amido-hjrdrogen  can  be  replaoea 
by  these  ladicles,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  secondary 
and  tertiary  mcnamines  containing  different  radicles,  such^ 
for  example,  as  ethylaniline,  ^C^H^C,Hj)NH,  produced  by 
(he  action  of  Cfi^  upon  anihne,  and  subsequent  treatment 
with  KHO;  ethj^l^myUmiline,  (CJi;)(CiUf){Cfii{fS, 
formed  by  the  action  ci  C-H^I  upon  ethyl-aniline,  &c. 
These  tertiary  amines  oombine  directly  with  CH^^I, 
producing  stable  iodides — 

which  are  not  decomposed  by  KHO,  but  by  the  action  of 
Ag*0  and  water  are  converted  into  alkaline  hydroxides, 
analogous  to  KH^HO.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  iodides  of 
OLHWi  n^oles  can  thus  be  employed  to  determine  whether 
the  amme  is  primary,  secondaiy,  or  tertiary.  When  aniline 
hydrochloride  and  methyl  aloohd  are  heated  together  in  a 
sealed  tube,  the  amido-hydrogen  is  partially  or  entirely  re- 
placed by  methyl,  giving  rise  to  the  fonnation  of  methyl  and 
dimethyl-aniline  hydrochlorides.  "When  both  a^ms  of 
amido-hydrogen  have  been  thus  replaced,  if  the  heating  is 
eontinned  the  phenylio  hydrogen  becomes  replaced  by 
methyl  giving  rise  to  dimethyl-tduidine  and  its  homologues. 
This  interesting  intra-molecular  substitution  was  discovered 
by  Hofmann.  The  nature  of  the  transformation  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  formula : — 

(The  last  atom  of  phenylic  hydrogen  does  not  appear  to  be 
removed  by  this  reaction.) 

Nitrous  acid  acts  upon  aniline  in  a  manner  similar  to  its 
action  upon  the  OJE^^^  primary  monamines,  conrertinglt 
into  the  corresponding  alcohol  (phenol): — 

C AO^ra^  +  HNO,  -  CeHa(HO)  +  OH, + N, . 
If  the  aniline  is  diluted  with  idcohol,  however,  intermediate 
prodncte  are  formed — 

20cH.(NH,)  +  HNO,  -  Oj-H^N,  +  aOH, 

Anuin*.  AsodqphMTidlijnla*. 

C,JI„N,     +     HNO,     -     0,pHgN^     -H     20H,. 


If  salts  of  aniline  are  employed,  salts  of  these  azo-derivatives 
are  produced. 

Aniline  combines  with  aldehydes  with  the  elimination  of 
water,  producing  phenaidinet  .* — 

20eHjNHj  +  CH,.COH  -  OH,  -  Ci^Hi^N, . 

Paraniline  a  polymeride  of  aniline,  having  the  composition 
CjjH,  4N, ,  is  known. 

Allied  to  the  present  group  of  amines  is  naphthcUidine, 
CjoHf (NH,),  produced  by  the  reduction  of  nitronaphtha- 
lene. 

Natural  AUdoida, — ^These  compounds  are  organic  bases 
existing  already  formed  in  plants.  With  the  exception  of 
p(ptfruftW(C<H.|N)  and  contne,  which  are  secondary  mona- 
miiles,  the  sikaloids  at  present  known  are  tertiary  com- 
pounds. The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important 
of  this  group  of  amines : — 

From  (ht  hori  qftpieUi  c/Cinehcna, 

Quinine. CmHmN^O,    I    Qulnunino C^U^Vfit 

CinohoDlne C^HmN.O     |    Pftjtlne C^H^NjO 


J'Vvm  Opium, 


Paendomoipliine.  .CuHipTTO^ 

Codamlne c:\qH„K04 

Lanthoptne Ct^H^NO^ 

Landsnlns C^Hi^NO^ 

Meoonidine C,^  (IftN  O^ 

Ciyptopine. C,iflnNOg 

Protopme CwHuKOg 


Morphine. ...C,,K,,^'0, 

Codeine CisH^.NO, 

Nercotine C^iLjN<>y 

Thebaine  C^BliiiNOa 

Papaverine C^pH.iNO^ 

Naroeine CjaH^NO, 

Hydroootamlijo. . .  C  „  H  t,  S  O, 

IVom  variout  Pkmtt, 

Stxychnine GbiH„N,0,  )  From  Nnz  Yonjlce,  8t  Ignstins's 

Bruclne. C^H^lffi^  \     bean,  ko, 

Niootine.. C,«HmN,        From  tobaoca 

Conine. OM^Sf         From  hemlock. 

Sparteine Ci^H^N,        From  broom. 

Atropine C|,H^O,     From  nigbtahade 

Aoonitine C||H|,K(V     From  monkshood. 

Theobromine C^,H40a      From  oocoa  aeoda. 

Caffeine  and  Thelne..CiH„N40,  I ''J^^^*^^**'    ^^ 

The  oonstitntion  of  the  radicles  contained  in  these 
various  bases  has  not  hitherto  been  made  clear.  Among 
the  cinchona  alkaloids— of  which  the  valuable  medicine 
quinine  is  a  member— some  interesting  cases  of  physical 
isomerism  occur.  Many  bases  have  b^n  obtained  by  the 
action  of  reagents  on  the  opium  alkaloids.  A  base  isomeric 
with  Conine  has  been  prepared  artificially  by  heating  normal 
butyl  aldehyde  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  so 
as  to  produoe  dibutyraldine :  2C,  Hy.  COH  +  NH,  -  OH, 
«0,Hi^NO,  and  then  submitting  this  latter  substance  to 
dry  distiUation :  q,Hi^O - OHj^- CgH^N . 

Ba$ea  from  vcarwiu  /SotfrMt.— The  following  are  a  few 

bases  of  animal  origin  : — 

Oreatipa OAK.O,    From  jnioe  of  raw  fleeh 

Creatinine C.H,NiO  i  '"T  "^*i?  ^  ^  ^^^  ^ 

4**f   fv  1     strong  acids.  / 

Gnanino C-H.N.0  J  Fk>»  gn*no  «>*  P«»««*tio  jnioe 

^^^^»   ■      (     of  mammalia. 

Xanthine. C^H^K^O,     '^«'*"*^  "^  "*'*^  ** 

Sercine C5H4N4O      From  fledi  of  vertebrata. 

Many  bases  have  been  obtained  by  the  destructiva 

distillation  of  organic  matter  containing  nitrogen.     These 

compounds  are  tertiary  monamines: — 

Chlnoline Cja,5  1  By  distiUing  cinchona  alkaloids 

»"7     J     ^th  oanstic  potash. 
Pyrrol C^glS    From  coal-tar  and  animal  oO. 

Others  are  derived  from  oil  produced  by  the  destructiva 
distillation  of  bones,  &c.,  and  coal-tar  naphtha : — 

Pyridine. CgH.N 

Piooline C,HyN 

Lntidine C^HgN 

ColUdine C,H„N 

ffydramides  (p.  568),  when  boiled  with  potash  solution, 
are  converted  inte  basic  compounds.  Amarine,  C,|H,,N, , 
is  a  substance  formed  in  this  manner  from  hydrobenzamid& 

Diaminea  are  formed  by  reactions  analogous  to  those 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  monamines : — 

C,Hj,Br,  +  2NH,  -  Nj(CJB^)H^2HBr 

R*  dlbromld^  B'-dlunlne  fihjdrobraaJde. 

As  in  the  preparation  of  monamines,  secondary  diamin  *s 
are  at  the  same  time  formed  ^— 

2aH5,Br,  +  4NH,  -  N.(C,H2,),H, .  2HBr  +  2NH4Br . 

R'  dlbromlda.  XM-R'-dlenana  dlbydrobrooiid«L 

The  action  of  KHO  upon  the  primary  diamine  dihydro- 
bromide  is  different  from  its  action  upon  the  corresponding 
monamine  ccmpound,  inasmuch  as  an  oxide  of  the  diamine 
is  formed : — 
N,(C,H,„)HeBr,  +  2KH0  -  N,(C.H„)HeO  +  2KBr  +  OH, 

^       bSSJiS!"'*^  B-'dlMnaomam  oxide 

The  diamines  corresponding  to  benxene  and  ita  homo- 
logues are  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  dinitio-^ 
derivatives  of  the  respective  hydrocarbons — 

C.H,(NO,),  +   6H,  -  C,H,(NH,),  +  40H,. 

uroUrul>«BSOR«k  PiMBjbiM  dlamlac 


Parroline CiHjsK 

Coridine. Ci,n,,ir 

Knbidine. CnH„N 

Tiridine. Ci,H„K 
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Cotennediate  prodncta  are  sometimes  formed  -- 
C,H,(NO,),  +   3H.  -   CoH,(NO-XNH^   +   2OH2. 

DlDluobciis«a«  KitntniUne. 


The  diamines  Have  not  been  investigated  with  the 
amount  of  detail  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  mona- 
mine&  By  the  action  of  the  iodides  of  CnHjn+i  radicles 
npon  oCheno  and  diethene  diamines  a  large  number  of 
bases  have  been  obtained,  in  which  the  ^mmonio  hjdrogen 
m  mere  or  less  replaced  by  these  radicles.  Diaminea  form 
two  daaaes  of  salts,  monacid  and  diacid. 

Triaminet. — The  following  belong  to  this  class  :— 

Ooanidine  or  earbotrUtnine  KtCH, 

Mdanilino  or  earbodipbanrl'tiiftiniao    ^t'^»nu 

Tripheajl-gaanidlne  or  c«rbotriphenyl-triaininos»  ...K|C|rH|« 

Aniline  Colours, -^ A  large  number  of  the  colours  ob- 
tained from  aniline  are  triamines,  and  may  be  conveniently 
referred  to  here.  Rotaniline  (magenta  or  fuchaine)  is  the 
base  of  a  splendid  red  dye  which  serves  aa  the  atarting 
point  of  numerous  other  colours.  It  is  prepared  by  oxi- 
dixing  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  toluidine  with  arsenic 
add:— C^HrN  +  SCyH^N-  SHj-CjoH^^N'a  (Rosaniline). 
Mauve  is  a  purple  dye  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  aniline 
by  meana  of  aulphurio  acid  and  potassium  dichromate. 
Ilie  base  of  this  colour  ia  mauveine  (C20H24N4),  and  it  is 
interesting  aa  being  the  firat  of  the  aniline  dyea  practically 
employed  in  the  arte. 

Tho  numerous  other  dyes  derived  from  bensene,  phenol, 
and  naphthalene  cannot  be  discussed  here. 

It  has  been  recently  observed  by  Dr  Otto  Witt  that  the 
peculiar  properties  of  organic  colouring  aubatancea  are  in 
moat  caaea  due  to  the  combined  preaence  of  two  groups  or 
radicles  attached  to  a  carbon  Dudeua.  The  one  which  is 
the  colour-producing  group  is  termed  the  ehromopJiore,  the 
other  ia  a  aalt-forming  group,  i.e ,  a  group  which  confers 
upon  a  molecule  either  acidi^  or  baaicity.  A  substance 
ooDtaining  a  chromophore  does  not  become  a  colour  until 
the  siUt-forming  group  is  introduced  into  the  molecule ; 
toch  potential  colouring  matters  are  therefore  termed 
diromo^eru.  The  chromophoric  group  exercises  its  influ- 
Bnce  more  powerfuUy  in  the  calts  of  colouring  substances. 
The  principal  salt-forming  groups  combined  with  aromatic 
mdei  are  HO  and  NH2,  so  that  most  chromogens  of  this 
dass  give  rise  to  two  colours  according  aa  one  or  other  of 
the  foregoing  radides  enters  into  their  composition. 

Pkotphines,  Arsines,  Stihines,  and  Bismuihinei. 

These  cohapounds  are  analogues  of  the  amines,  and 
contain  the  above  elpments  in  place  of  nitrogen.  Some  of 
the  methods  employed  in  their  production  are  seen  in  the 
following  reactions : — 

+   2aH5l^.ZnO-2P(aH,)H3l  +  OH5  +  ZnIj 

Euivl  Ethyl  photpbonSam 

lodMe.  Iodide. 


2PH.I 

Flwtthonloi 
iodide. 


ZZd(CM^)^  +   2PCI3   -   2?(C.UrX   +   SZnCla 

ZlDO  •toldo.  Trlothyl  phosphlnc. 

AsNa,   +   aOoH^I  -  MC^EX  +   3NaI 

SodtQiQ  Etbrl  Triethyl 

•xiealc  alloy.  iodide.  anliM. 

The  corresponding  terti&ry  stibines  and  bismuthines  are 
produced  by  a  similar  reaction. 

The  compounds  of  the  presen  group  arc  possessed  of 
great  affinity  for  oxygen,  many  of  them  taking  fire  spon- 
toneously  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Arsendimethyl  or 
eaeodyl,  Ab,(CH3)4,  is  a  spontaneously  inflammable  liquid, 
having  a  most  repulsive  odour,  produced  by  the  action  of 
methyl  iodide  on  sodium  arsenic  alloy,  or  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  potassium  acetato  and  arsenious  anhydride. 
The  analogy  between  these  compounds  and  the  amines  is 
Qtill  further  exemplified  by  the  following  reactions :— 


Tilethjlphoaplilne.     Sleihyllodido. 


CH,I 


MotK/l-dtolhy'  photpiionita 
toiUd* 


2Sb(C,H,)J  -H  Agfi  +  OH,  -  2SWCjH.),H0  -*.  2.\:^^ 

TcUefhyl  Tctrctbyl  .tn»oniuio 


hyl 
■tlbiiniani  lodldo. 


Totrcthyl  •tilioniuia 
hldroxiJa 


P(C,H,),HI  -I-  KHO   -   PCC^H.),  +   KI   +   OH,. 

ethyl  phoaphonlum  Tiki  hyl 


TVlethyl 


phu«pliia« 


XrV.  Amides. 
The  compounds  of  this  class  are  most  conveniently  re* 
garded  aa  derived  from  acids  by  the  substitution  of  NHj 
for  the  HO  contained  in  the  carboxyl  group.  It  will  be 
thus  evident  that  monobasic  acids  can  yield  only  one 
annide — a  monamide  of  the  form  R'CO(NHj).  Polybasic 
acids,  on  the  other  hand,  can  have  their  hydroxyl  partially 
or  entirely  replaced  by  amidogen,  thus  yielding  normal 
and  add  amides.     The  latter  are  known  as  amie  acids :  - 


From  Dibasic  Acids, 


1  CX)(HO) 

Acid  Amide 
(Ainic  acid). 


C0(NH8) 

Monnat  «mldb 
(Olamide) 


R' 


From  Tribasic  Acids, 
CO(NHJ  rCO(NH,) 

;H0)        R'WCO(NHJ 

:ho)         (co(ho) 


rcof 


Aad  amldoa 
(AnJc  acids). 


( CO(NH^ 
t"-{CO(NH!) 

{  co(nh2 

Normal  amidd 
(Tnarolde). 

Amidcfi  are  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary,  according  aa 
one- thirds  two-thirda,  or  all  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia 
ia  replaced  by  add  radidea  (see  p.  574). 

Amides  are  produced— (1.)  By  distiUing  the  nortnal 
ammonium  aalta  of  the  corresponding  acids : — 

0H3.C0(0NH^)    -    OHj  -  CH..CX)(NH,) 

Ammonlnm  acetate.  Aeatamide. 

C,H,.[C!0(ONH,)]j,  -   20H,   -  C,H..(CO(NH,)],; 

AnuBoninin  raednate.  Bacclaamide. 

(2.)  Also  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  $tdd  halideS ; — 
CH,.COa  -H   2NH3  -   CH8.C0(NHJ  +  NH.a. 

Acetyl  cbloiido.  Acetamlde. 

By  the  further  action  of  the  acid  halide  upon  thd 
primary  monamide  secondary  and  tertiary  moqamides  ujse 
product : — 

CH5.C0a  +  CH..CO(NH^  -  (CH-  C0)5(NH)  +  HCl 

Acetyl  chloride.  Acetamidoi  Diacetamlde. 

(CH3.C0)jrNH)  +  CHj.C0Cl  -  (CH.  C0),N  +  HC1. 

DIaeetamldei  '  Acetyl  chloiide.  TiUcotarokie. 

Diacetamide  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  dry  HCl 
upon  acetamide  and  triacetamide  by  heating  acetonitriJe 
(methyl  cyanide)  with  acetic  anhydride. 

The  formation  of  amides  containing  dyad  radides  is 
exemplified  by  the  equation — 

C2H,(C0a)j  -H  4NHe  -  C8H..[C0(NHj)]j  +  2NH,a> 

Sacdnyl  chloride.  Socciiumlde. 

(3.)  Amides  are  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
the  ethereal  salts  of  the  corresponding  acids  : — 
CHs.C0(0C,H5)  -f  NHs-0H3.C0(NH2)  +  C.H^.HO 

Ethyl  acetate.  Acetamlde.  Etiiyl  alcohoL 

f  CO(OCjH,)      2„„        (CO(NH,   .   ^p  „  „„ 


Ethyl  oxalate. 


Etbyl  aleehoL 


fC0(0C2H.) 

(CMJ''(EO){  C0(0C2H,)  +  3NH, 
( C0(0C,H,) 

Etbyl  dtrate. 

(C0(NH2) 

-  (C,HJ'*(HO)  \  CO(NH2)  +  3C2H4.HO. 
lC0(NH2) 

CttnniMe.  Bthjl  ilcalML 

v.  —  n 
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All  the  known  amides  are  white  eryeUUine  toUds,  many 
of  them  poBMeesing  both  ucid  and  beaic  propertiee.  Boiled 
with  aeida.  or  nlkalif^  the  primary  amides  regenerate  their 
pfireni  acids  :— 

CH^cooraj + Ha + OH,  -  ch,.cooh + nh^q 

CHj-COCNHj)  +  KHO  -  S^spS^..'^  •^^»* 


PotaMlam  Met«t«. 

Distilled  with  Vfi^  primary  amides  are  converted  into 
CH..CO(NH,)  -  OH,  -  CH5.CN 

AMUOld*.  Aettimltiila. 

CeH,.CO(NH,)  -  OH,  -  CoHj.CN 

"-  BensonltriloL 


C,0,(NHj^,  -  20H,  -  ^N),. 

OxMDido.  Cjaaoffcn. 

Amie  aeitU  are  intermediate  between  the  amides  and 
their  parent  acids,  from  which  they  are  produced  by  sub- 
mitting the  acid  ammonium  salts  to  dry  distillation : — 

/  CX)(0NH,)       ^„         f  C0(NH,) 
\  COOH         -  OH,  -  I  (jQQH 


Aold 


OxamloAcld. 


(  CO(ONH  J  .  OH.  -  0  H  I  ^^^^ 
^«"«  t  COOH  ^^^       ^«"*  \  COOH    • 


Add  aimnonlmD 
mooiiute. 


Socclnamlq 
•eld. 


Diamides  of  dibasic  acids  must  be  distinguished  from 
eeoondary  monamides  containing  dyad  acid  radicles.  The 
latter  are  termed  imidei.     Thus, — 

C.Hi{8oSH™*^  -  20Ha  -  [C.H,(CO)J''(NH)-. 


Adda 


fcoelnlmlde. 


Ethereal  salts  of  amic  acids  have  been  obtained  by 
Tarions  methods.     The  following  are  a  few  examples  : — 


S  CCXNH.) 


[  CO(NH,) 


Vtbyl  oxuute.        Itbyl  earbtnute.  IU17I  nuriniMt*. 

tUiyioxamlc  acid.  >   Fheajlearbliole  Add.  I     Ammo-jiam  FhenyhaftlamalS. 

The  salts  formulated  above,  containing  the  radicle  in  the 
carbozyl  group,  are  runttrcU;  those  in  which  the  radicle 
replaces  amido-hydrogen  are  acid.  The  ammonium  salt 
of  carbamic  acid  is  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  carbon 
dioxide  on  ammonia:  C0,  +  2NH,-C0''(0NHJ(NH,). 
The  neutral  ethereal  salts  of  carbamic  acid  are  known  as 
urfthanea, 

Alkalamidet  are  compounds  intermediate  between  amines 
and  amides,  that  ii,  containing  both  positive  and  negative 
radicles.     The  following  are  examples : — 

(CjHjO         (C2H3O         fC^HaO  ((Cfi,y 

Xthyl  Xthyl  Phenyl  Dietbyl 

«Mtamid«.  ilaceumUto.  dlbcn«unld«.  naxnide. 

It  has  been  previously  mentioned  *that  cyanic  acid  forms 
two  classes  of  compounds  analogous  to  the  nitriles  and 
carbamines.  Snlphocyanio  acid  forms  two  analogous 
series.  The  ethereal  salts  of  the  iso-series  derived  from 
these  acids  can  be  formulated  as  alkalimides : — 

j^rco"      ../CO"      j,rcs'       ^/cs" 

^iH  ^MCH3         ^\C,'A,         ^tcH,- 

C^kadd,       IftthylliOcyiiMt*.       5.V' i*^]!*!!  1    K»"7l  too«Ipho- 


•ttlpboeartolBUd* 


lal^OflVbJ 

AUpl  uondphocyanate,  N(CS)'(C,Hj>,  is  interesting  as 
being  obtuned  from  oil  of  mustard. 

^Ivhomidi  <md  Urea    CO(KH  >;,.— These  compounds 


are  the  nentnl  amides  of  carbonic  acid.  Urea  is  the  chief 
Bolid  constituent  of  human  urine,  and  is  interesting  as 
being  the  first  organic  compound  synthesiied  (WShlop, 
1828).  It  was  first  produced  artificiaUy  by  heating  a 
solution  of  ammonium  cyanate :  CN0(NH4)  -  CO{NH,), . 
Urea  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
carbon  oxydichloride :  COO,  +  4NH,  -  CO(NH,),+ 
2NH4CI ;  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  ethyl  carbonate  .• 
CO(OC,Hb)j  +  2NH,  -  CO(NH,),  +  aC,H5.H0  ;  and  by 
the  action  of  heat  on  ammoninm  carbamate  ai|d  carbonate : 
2C0(NH,)(0NH^  -  COCNHj),  +  (NHJ,C0„  and 
(NHJjCO,  -  20H,  -  CO(NH,),. 

Urea  crystallizes  in  long  white  4-sided  prisms,  very 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  It  combinee  with  acids,  form- 
ing compounds  like  00(NH,),.Ha,  CO(NH,),.HNO„ 
and  with  metallic  oxides,  forming  such  compounda  aa 
00(NH,),.8HgO .  Heated  with  water  to  a  very  high 
temperature,  it  decompoees  into  carbon  dioxide  and  am- 
monia: C0(NH,),  +  0H,-C0,  +  2NH,;  by  the  action 
of  nitrons  acid  it  is  decomposed  into  carbon  dioxide, 
nitrogen,  and  water:  C0(Ni).  +  NA-C0,  +  20Hj-l- 
2N, .  Urea  is  also  decomposed  by  chlorine  with  the  for- 
mation of  cyanurio  acid,  itt, :  6C0(NH,),  +  3CIj  ■• 
SH.CiJ^gOj  +  iNH^a  +  N,  -H  2Ha . 

Urea  combines  with  aldehydes,  with  the  dimination  or 
water,  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  compounds  termed  ureuUs, 
By  the  action  of  heat  on  ammonium  sulphocyanite,  ^ulpho- 
urea,  CS(NH,)„  is  obtained. 

Compwknd  urea*  are  derived  from  urea  by  the  replace- 
ment of  amido  hydrogen  by  hydrocarbon  radicles.  8omo 
of  the  methods  employed  in  their  production  are  ahown 
by  the- following  equations  : — 

HGNO  +  N(C,H5)H,  -  CoJJgJ^^ 

Cyulo  ftdd  XthjrlamlML  XkhyivrM. 

HCNO  +  N(C,H,),H  -  C0/5g^«^»^ 

Cyaaloadd.  DlMhylMntM.  Wtayfiira^ 

2N(C,H5)H,  4-  CS,  -  CS|^J5^«^*^«  +SH,. 

A^iiifi*^  Cwbon  DIplwDyl 

^'^^  duolphld*.  •olpbowM. 

Urie  AM  (C5N4H4O,)  h  contained  m  iMman  uriMi, 
serpents*  excrement,  guano,  Ac.  It  is  a  dibasic  acid  yidd* 
ing  a  large  number  of  derivatives  by  oxidation,  kt.  It 
hM  never  been  obtained  artificially. 

UKOLAfiSimD  OftOAKIG  OoMPovitpaL 

Theee  are  substances  of  which  the  fonnnlss  have  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  determined,  owing  to  their  com- 
plexity of  composition  and  to  the  diflBculty  of  obtaining 
them  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  names  and  sources  of  soma 
of  theee  compounds  are  given  below. 

MvcUage^  abundant  in  linseed,  mallow  root,  dsc;  allied 
to  starch  and  gum ;  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Oum-tragacanth,  a  kind  of  mucilage,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  becoming*8oft  and  gelatinous. 

Pecfin  (C3.H^O,2^»  ft  transparent  jelly  contained  io 
most  ripe  fnuts ;  soluble  in  water,  precipitated  by  alooboi 
It  is  probably  allied  to  the  carbohydrates  (p.  564). 

JietifUf  allied  to  the  terpenes.  Common  resin  (colophonj/), 
from  pine,  contains  two  acids,  abidic  acid  (C44H^05)  and 
pinie  acid  (OJEyf)^,  the  former  crystalline,  ue  lattei 
amorphous.  Othec  well-known  resins  are  lae,  mastici 
copal,  tandarac,  drcufon^s  blood,  &c  Atnber  is  probably  a 
foesQ  resin. 

CaotU^ouc  (I%di€Hr%hher)  and  gviia-pen-ka  are  Hit 
hardened  juices  of  species  of  Fictu,  Euphorbia,  I§onandi% 
&c.  These  substances  appear  to  oonsist  of  a  mixtnre  ol 
terpenes  (p.  D09). 
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Balaawu  aie  natural  mil  tares  of  resioB  with  Tobtile 
oik 

BUumeHM  result  from  the  decaj  of  Tsgetable  m&tter  out 
of  contact  with  the  air.  Pit^ooalf  lipniie,  and  Jd  are  allied 
to  hitamen.  PeirUtmn  and  roek-oU  have  been  referred  to 
as  paraffins  (p.  556). 

The  remaining  oomponnds  we  have  to  notice  are  of 
animal  origin. 

AibumtHoid  Buhtteaun  or  Proteida, — ^These  sabstanoea 
contain  carbon,  hjdrogen,  nitrogen,  oxjgen,  and  small 
^iianti)ies  of  sulphur  (0*8  to  1 '6  per  cent).  Serum  of 
blood  is  an  albuminous  substance,  soluble  in  water, 
precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  coagulated  by  heatiuf^  Egg- 
albunm  is  the  chief  constituent  of  white  of  egg;  it 
differs  from  blood  serum  in  being  precipitated  bj  ether. 
Globulin  is  present  in  blood  serum,  connective  tissue,  kc; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies. 
Myosin,  allied  to  ^obulin,  exists  in  muscular  tissue,  and 
tUdlin  in  yolk  of  egg.  Oatein  is  an  alkaline  albuminate 
which  occurs  in  milk,  coagulable  by  certain  animal  mem- 
branes (such  as  rennet  or  stomach  of  calf),  with  the  forma- 
tion of  cheeee.  Fibrin  is  the  proteid  which  causes  the 
clotting  of  blood ;  it  is  an  elastic  substance  of  filamentous 
structure,  insoluble  in  water  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Peptone*  result  from  the  action  of  gastric  juice  upon 
albuminous  substances ;  they  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are 
not  ooagnlated  by  boiling. 

UamoglMn  (which,  with  the  other  substances  to  be 
mentioned,  is  allied  to  the  proteids)  is  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  vertebrate 
anunab ;  it  can  be  obtainod  in  the  crystalline  form  from 


the  blood  of  certain  animals,  and  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  usnal  elements  composing  proteids,  about  O'i  per  cent 
of  iron.  HcnuUin  resolts  from  the  decomposition  of 
haemoglobin. 

Peptine  is  the  albuminous  constitnent  of  gastric  juice, 
which  converts  proteids  into  peptonea 

Mucin  {Mucus)  is  a  secretion  from  the  salivary  glands, 
and  from  all  mucous  membranes  of  the  animal  body. 

OeUdin  and  Chondrin, — ^The  first  of  these  substances  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  boiling  water  on  membranous 
tissue,  skin,  tendons,  and  bones.  Isinglass  is  nearly  puro 
gelatin  from  the  swim-bladder  of  the  stuigeon  and  other 
^shes.  Common  siae  and  glue  aro  azamples  of  impuro 
gelatin.  Gelatin  is  soluble  in  water  and  precipitated  by 
alcohol ;  the  aqueous  solution  is  complet^y  precipitated 
by  tannic  acid  (p.  &70),  this  last  reaction  being  the  basis 
of  the  process  of  tanning.  When  hides  aro  steeped  in 
an  infusion  of  oak-bark  or  of  other  substances  yielding 
tannic  acid,  the  gelatine  of  the  hide  by  the  action  fA  the 
tannin  is  converted  into  leather.  Chondrin  is  a  gelatin- 
ous substance,  obtained  from  the  cartilage  of  the  joints 
and  ribs,  which  differs  in  some  respects  from  gelatin. 

Keratin  is  a  name  given  to  several  substances  left  after 
the  complete  exhaustion  of  horn,  nails,  feathers,  hair,  kc, 
by  various  solvents. 

Protagon  is  a  phosphoretted  fatty  substance,  forming 
the  chief  constituent  of  nerve  tissae.  Boiled  with  baryta 
water,  it  decomposes  into  stearic  add,  glycerin,  phos- 
I^oric  acid,  and  other  substances,  among  whidi  is  in- 
cluded trimethyl-oxethyl-ammonium  hydrate  or  neartae^ 
N(CH,)5(CaH^.H0)H0.  (b.  mi.) 
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CHEMNITZ 


CHEMNITZ,  a  town  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Zwickan,  50  mUes  W.S.W.  of  Dresden  by  rail,  in 
a  beautiful  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Erzgebirge,  watered  by 
the  River  Chemnitz,  an  affluent  of  the  Mulde.  It  is  the 
first  manufacturing  town  in  the  country,  and  in  population 
ranks  next  to  Dresden  and  Leipsic  Though  in  general  well 
built  and  poaaessing  a  large  number  of  handsome  edifices, 
it  has  comparatively  few  of  Special  interest;  among  the 
most  important  are  St  James's  church,  the  ancient  town- 
house,  the  postK>ffice,  the  theatre,  the  new  realschule,  and 
the  SBohAnga.  It  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  and  five 
Fkotafftml  chorohea,  and  has  three  civic  schools,  a 
gjmnasiun,  a  royal  industrial  school,  of  great  repute 
thxoughont  Saxony,  a  achool  of  practical  designing,  and  an 
extensive  Sunday  school  under  the  direction  of  the  work- 
men's union.  It  it  the  seat  of  aeveral  large  administrative 
offices,  and  a  chamber  of  commeroe  and  industry;  and  among 
its  societies  are  two  scholastic  associations,  a  merchants' 
vnion,  a  scientific  association,  and  an  architectural  and 
artistie  sodety.  The  cotton  goods,  and  especially  the 
stockings,  for  which  it  is  mainly  celebrated,  rival  thoee  of 
England  in  quality  and  cheapness ;  and  it  b  also  famous 
for  the  manufacture  of  spinning-machinery.  There  are 
nineteen  distinct  establishments  for  the  weaving  of  woollen 
and  half-wooUen  cbth ;  and  3400  hand-looms  are  engaged 
in  the  same  trade.  The  stocking  weaving  is  prosecuted  by 
sixty-three  firms,  partly  in  regular  factories  and  partly  by 
the  domestic  system.  The  dye-works  number  thirty^hree, 
the  print-works  eight,  the  bleach-works  six,  and  the 
chemical  works  six.  There  are  about  eighty  establishments 
for  engineering  operations,  one  of  which,  founded  about 
1844  hj  Richfutl  Hartmann,  employs  4000  workmen,  and 
manufactures  steam-engines  of  all  descriptions,  mining  and 
boring  apparatus,  boQers,  and  a  great  variety  of  implements. 
The  export  trade  is,  of  course,  very  extensive ;  and  in  1871 
the  value  of  the  goods  despatched  to  America  alone 
amounted  to  |4,600,000.  There  is  abundant  railway 
csommnnieation  in  all  directions.  The  population  in  1849 
was  30,753 ;  in  1864,  64,875 ;  and  in  1871,  70,380.  In 
ihe  last  of  those  years  it  was  found  that,  with  the  exception 
of  about  1800  Roman  .Catholics,  380  German  Catholics,  48 
/ews,  and  a  few  dissenters,  the  people  were  all  Protestants. 

Chemnitz  was  originally  a  settlement  of  the  Serbian 
InTends,  which  received  its  first  Christian  Church  from 
Otto  L  in  938.  In  the  12th  century  it  obtained  municipal 
lights  from  Lothaire  II.,  and  from  the  13th  to  the  17th 
oentury  it  ranked  as  an  imperial  city.  From  its  very 
oommencement  its  prosperity  was  due  mainly  to  its  manu- 
facturing industry,  the  nucleus  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  linen- weaving  of  the  Wends.  To  this  were  added 
extensive  bleaching  and  woollea  cloth  establishments,  which 
raised  the  town  to  great  importance  in  the  15th  century. 
In  1539  the  Reformation  was  introduced,  and  1546  saw 
the  dissolution  of  the  great  Benedictine  monastery  which 
had  been  founded  in  1125  by  Lothaire  at  Schloss  Chemnitz, 
about  2  miles  north  of  the  city.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
the  city  was  plundered  by  both  Swedes  and  Imperially 
and  its  trade  was  almost  completely  ruined.  By  the  cIobo 
of  the  century,  however,  it  began  to  recover,  chiefly  through 
the  introduction  of  cotton- weaving,  which  as  early  as  1 739 
employed  2000  looms.  In  1776  the  English  quilt  manu- 
facture was  commenced,  and  in  1799  the  Arkwright 
system  of  cotton-weaving.  After  the  peace  of  Paris  there 
was  another  period  .of  decay ;  but  a  revival  set  in  about 
1834  when  Saxony  joined  the  customs  union.  The  cotton 
manufacture  suffered  considerably  during"  the  American 
Civil  War,  but  by  no  means  so  severely  as  in  the  English 
towns. 

CHEMNITZ,  Maetin  (1522-1586),  probably  the  ablest 
Lutheran  theologian  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding 


that  of  Luther  himself,  was  bom  at  Trenenontxen  in  the 
mark  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  9th  November  1622.  Hia 
father,  though  of  noble  rank,  was  in  somewhat  atraitened 
circnmstances,  and  Martin's  education  was  frequently 
interrupted  owing  to  pecuniary  difficulties.  In  his 
fourteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Wittenberg, 
where  he  had  freqneut  opportunities  of  hearing  Luther 
preach.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  ^lagdeburg 
(1639-42),  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  (1643),  and  Wittenberg 
(1546),  devoting  himself  specially  at  the  last  of  thcoo, 
under  the  advice  of  Melanchthon,  to  mathematics  and 
astrology.  In  1647  he  removed  to  Konigsbcrg,  where  ha 
was  appointed  in  the  following  year  rector  of  the  cathedral 
school,  and  two  years  later  (1660)  librarian  to  Duke  Albeit 
of  Prussia,  whose  patronage  he  had  gained  through  hia 
acquaintance  with  astrology.  It  was  during  his  residenca 
in  Konigsberg  that  Chemnitz  first  turned  his  attention, 
seriously  to  theology,  and  that  he  first  had  an  opportunity, 
in  the  celebrated  controversy  with  Osiander  on  the  doctriua 
of  justification  by  faith,  of  displaying  the  polemical  ability 
in  which  he  was  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  greatest  of  the 
Reformers.  Osiander,  who  assailed  the  forensic  and  objective 
element  in  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  was  favoured  by  Duke 
Albert,  and,  as  the  controversy  increased  in  intensity^ 
Chemnitz  judged  it  expedient  .to  resign  his  poet  of  librariaa 
and  leave  Konigsberg.  In  1553  he  returned  to  Wittenberg^ 
and  immediately  commenced  to  deliver  lectures  at  the 
university  on  the  Loci  Communet  of  Melanchthon.  These 
formed  the  basis  of  his  Loci  TlUologid  (Frankfort,  159 1)» 
a  work  which  furnishes  one  of  the  best  existing  expoaitiona 
of  the  Lutheran  theology,  as  formulated  and  modified  by 
Melanchthon.  His  audience  was  from  the  first  exceptionally 
krge,  and  a  career  of  great  inflnenee  seemed  open  to  him 
at  the  university,  when  he  ^"as  induced  to  ibeJce  another 
change  by  accepting  the  office  of  pastor  to  the  church  te 
Brunswick,  to  which  he  removed  in  1 664.  In  this  positioii 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  though  he  received 
numerous  offers  of  important  offices  from  various  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany.  He  was  unusually  active  in  the 
duties  of  his  charge,  and  he  also  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
theological  controversies  of  the  time,  alwajrs  rq»re6enting 
and  defending  strictly  Lutheran  views.  In  fact,  it  is  in  no 
small  degree  to  his  personal  influence,  exerted  as  it  was  at 
the  critical  period  of  its  history,  that  the  Lutheran  Church 
owed  the  purity  of  its  doctrine  and  the  compactness  of  ita 
organization.  Against  the  Crypto-Calvinists  he  maintained 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a  treatise 
Repfiitio  tanas  doctrines  de  vera  Frce^eiitia  Corporis  et 
Sanguinis  Domini  in  Coma  Sacra  (1560,  translated  into 
GerAan  1561).  Again^  the  Jesuits,  on  the  other  hand^ 
he  wrote  some  works  of  great  power,  which  probably  did 
a  good  deal  to  check  the  reaction  from  Lutheranism  that 
seemed  to  be  setting  in.  Chief  of  these  were  the 
TheologicB  Jesuiiarum  prcecipua  Capita  (1562),  a  very 
incisive  attack  on  the  principles  of  the  order,  and  hia 
Exawm  Concilii  Tridentini,  in  four  parts,  published  at 
intervals  (1565,  1566,  1572,  and  1573).  The  latter  is 
undoubtedly  Chemnitz's  greatest  work.  Roman  Catholics 
themselves  have  not  been  slow  to  acknowledge  its  ability, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  to  this  day  anti-Tridentine 
literature  can  show  anything  more  thorough  or  more  acuta 
In  conjunction  with  Morlin,  Chemnitz  compiled  the  Corpus 
Doctrines  Frutcnicum  (1567),  a  doctrinal  work,  which  at 
once  acquired  great  authority.  Perhaps  his  chief  service 
to  the  organization  of  the  church  was  rendered  when,  in 
conjunction  with  Andrea  and  Selnccker,  he  induced  the 
Lutherans  of  Saxony  and  Swabia  to  adopt  the  Formula 
ConcordioPf  and  so  become  one  body.  In  the  protracted 
negotiations  which  led  to  this  result  his  learning  and  tect 
were  of  the  greatest  value. 
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CSbeomiti  resigned  office  owing  to  infirm  LealUi  in  1584, 
«nd  died  at  Brunawick  on  the  8th  April  1586.  A  Tery 
foil  aooonnt  of  his  life  by  Schenkel  is  given  in  Herzog's 
Btal-Bneykkp(Bdie, 

OHfiNIER,  Ahdr^-Mabib  db  (1762-1794),  French 
poet,  was  born, at  Ck>nstantinople,  where  his  father,  Louis 
de  Ch^nier,  author  of  several  works  on  Oriental  hbtory, 
was  ooDSol-generaL  Sent  in  infancy  to  France^  he  lived 
till  his  ninth  year  at  Carcassonne,  under  care  of  a  paternal 
aont ;  and  in  1773,  on  his  father's  return,  he  was  placed  at 
the  Parisian  Coll^  de  Navarrei  At  sixteen  he  was  rhymi  ng 
from  Sappho  and  reading  the  Greek  authors.  At  twenty 
(1782)  he  obtained  a  sub-lieutenancy  in  the  regiment  of 
AngoumoiSy  then  in  earrison  at  Strasbnrg.  He  left  Paris, 
and  reported  himself  at  headquarters.  But  militaiy  life 
had  no  charm  for  him,  and  neither  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bruncky  whose  AnaUcta  was  one  of  his  favourite  books,  nor 
the  daoaic  tradition  of  Uie  Alsatian  capital,  could  bind  him 
to  his  calling;  in  jiz  months  he  threw  up  hb  commission 
and  letiimed  to  Paris.  There  he  studied  hard,  and  wrote 
idyDa  {Li  Memiiani,  LAveugU,  Ia  Jeutie  Jfalade):  ho 
aketched  out  plans  of  great  poems ;  he  sat  and  talhed  with 
Palissot^  David,  and  Pindar-Lebrnn.  A  serious  illness 
iras  induced  by  excess  of  work ;  to  complete  his  recovery 
lie  set  out,  in  company  with  the  brothers  Trudaine,  towards 
the  end  of  1784,  for  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago. In  1786  he  returned  to  Paris,  plunged  into 
atndy  anew,  and  conceived  the  passion  for  Msdame  de 
3onneml  which  inspired  so  many  of  the  perfect  elegiacs 
Afterwacdsto^win  regard  and  imitation  from  Hugo  himself. 

Ho  was  five-and-twenty,  and  at  heart  a  Oreek.  The 
Idyllista  and  Anthologists  were  his  masters.  «From  their 
atylea  did  he  compound  his  own ;  and  from  them  did  he 
learn  the  exquisite  purity  of  form,  the  admirable  restraint, 
the  chastened  vigour  of  thought  and  diction,  that  render 
him  preeminent  among  modem  poets.  And  with  tho 
£Ugie$  and  Art  JAimer,  which  are  the  purely  subjective 
fruit  of  this  part  of  his  life,  he  prepared  the  plans  for  other 
and  greater  structures.  In  VlnvenHoHy  a  completed  poem, 
lie  promulgated  a  noble  theory  of  aesthetics ;  in  the 
Htniih,  an  incomparable  fragment,  he  made  himself  the 
Lucretius  of  his  epoch;  in  Suzanne,  which  remains  a  m^re 
canevas,  he  purposed  to  deal  in  the  style  of  Milton  with  a 
l>iblical  episode.  A  few  only  of  his  friends  were  admitted 
to  his  feast  of  poesy ;  and  he  continued  for  some  time  to 
'^rork  and  wait  But  his  family  were  anxious  that  he 
should  settle  in  life,  and  a  secretaryship  in  the  French 
-Legation  at  London  was  offered  him.  Tt  cost  him  much 
to  accept  it,  as  his  fine  Idyll  La  Liberie  remains  to  prove ; 
l>ut  in  the  December  of  1787  be  left  for  England. 

His  residence  beyond  sea  was  unhappy  enough.  The 
duties  of  his  place  occupied  him  scarcely  at  all;  and 
among  English  poets  he  cared  only  for  Milton,  the  purely 
intellectual  quality  of  who3e  verse  seems  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  him.  In  1790  he  resigned  his  post,  and 
returned  to  Fraocei  The  Revolution  was  in  full  coil ;  and 
Ch^ler,  who  worshipped  liberty  and  loathed  anarchy, 
threw  in  his  lot  at  once  with  the  moderate  party.  Intro- 
duced mto  the  brilliant  <<  Society  de  '89,"  he  drew  up  for  it 
&  manifesto  of  principles  (Avis  aitx  Fran^ait  $ur  lexir$ 
Veriiabies  Eimemia),  which,  moderate  in  substance  and 
aggressive  in  form,  gained  him  the  honours  of  a  translation 
into  Polish,  together  with  a  medal  from  King  Stanislas,  and 
brought  down  upon  him,  through  the  Eevoluiiont  de 
France  et  de  Brabant^  the  wrath  of  Camilla  Desmoulins. 
in  1791  he  addressed  to  David  the  painter  his  Lithf/ramhe 
sur  le  Jen  de  Pa«me— one  of  the  most  Pindaric  of  modem 
odes  ;  he  was  defeated  in  his  candidature  for  a  seat  in  the 
l^ational  Assembly;  and  in  1792  an  invective  against  the 
Jacobins,  published  in  the  Joiumal  de  Parte,  involved  him 


in  a  quarrel  with  his  brother,  Joseph  Chdnier,  whom  he 
was  afterwards  to  defend  against  the  attacks  of  Burke. 
This  dispute  was  followed  by  his  Archilochian  iambics,  JSvr 
Ie$  Suieees  Revoith  du  Regiment  de  C/uiteauvieux.  The 
Tenth  of  August,  in  ruining  the  hopes  of  monarchy, 
ended  his  chances  of  political  success,  and  he  resolved  to 
retire  from  the  arena,  and  devote  himself  wboUy  to  art. 
The  trial  of  Louis  XVX  brought  him,  however,  once  more 
to  the  front;  he  assisted  in  preparing  the  defence,  the 
responsibility  of  which  he  offered  to  share  with  Malesherbes ; 
and  he  drew  up  an  appeal  to  the  people  which  was  rejected 
in  favour  of  the  letter  afterwards  printed  in  the  Montteur, 
He  was  broken  in  health  and  spirits ;  Paris  was  dangerous ; 
he  went  to  Kouen  and  to  Versailles.  At  the  latter  place 
he  wrote  the  poems  to  ''Fanny"  and  the  A  Vereaillee,  bo 
highly  praised  and  subtly  analyzed  by  Sainte-BenTCu 

But  he  had  never  ceased  to  oppose  and  to  stigmatize  the 
action  of  the  Jacobin  section,  and  his  gaind  was  turned 
toward  the  inevitable  end.  It  came  at  last  At  Paasy 
(6th  January  1794)  his  opposition  to  the  arrest  of  a 
Madame  de  Pastoret,  with  whom  he  was  staying,  led  to 
his  own  seixure  and  to  hb  incarceration  in  the  Saint-Lazare. 
A  durance  of  some  months  ensued;  he  wrote  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Coigny,  duchess  of  Fleury,  the  beautiful 
elegy,  La  Jeune  Captive,  and  for  the  Convention  the  furious 
iambics  so  often  read  and  quoted.  At  the  tribunal  he 
appeared  with  forty-four  others;  thirty-eight  wore  con- 
demned to  death.  On  the  morrow  (2&th  July  1794)  with 
Boucher  the  poet,  Trenck,  and  the  Counts  de  Montalembert 
and  de  Cr^m',  Andr6  Ch^nier  was  taken  to  death.  Ab 
he  descended  the  Condergerie  steps  he  said  to  Boucher, 
**  Je  n*a%  Hen  /ait  pour  la  poeierita.  Pourtant  (striking 
Ids  forehead)/atKiit  queique  t^oee  IX**  According  to  Henri 
de  LatoQche,  Ronoher  and  Ch^nier,  as  the  tumbrel  rolled 
scaffold  wards,  repeated  to  each  other  the  first  scene  of  the 
Andromaque ;  another  accouot  represents  Boucher  as 
noisily  valiant,  while  Ch^nier  was  mute  and  thoughtful 
Three  days  afterwards,  in  the  same  place,  Bobespierre  and 
his  fellows  were  executed,  and  the  Terror  was  at  an  end. 

The  poems  of  Andr^  Chdnier,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Dithyrambe  and  the  Ode  to  Charlotte  Corday,  both  of  which 
saw  Ught  during  his  life,  remained  unedited  for  five-and- 
twenty  years.  A  selection  from  his  manuscripts  was 
publi^ied  at  last,  with  retouches,  by  Henri  de  Latouche, 
the  novelist  and  journalist.  The  moment  was  opportune ; 
young  France  was  in  revolt  agisinst  the  bastard  classicism 
of  the  great  century,  and  Ch^nier  became  a  force  in  modem 
lettera  Sainte-Beuve  has  compared  his  influence  over 
the  poets  of  the  romantic  movement  of  the  second  Benaiss- 
ance — an  influence  that  restrains  and  chastens — to  that 
of  Ingres  over  its  painters.  His  greatest  excellence  now 
is  one  of  form  ;  and  this  is  said  entirely  without  prejtfdiee 
as  to  his  matter.  His  sympathy  with  Milton  \b  a  striking 
fact  in  his  intellectual  character,  and  one  that  will  help  not 
a  little  to  a  just  appreciation  of  his  poetical  qualities.  To 
the  English  reader,  conscious  and  mindful  of  the  rolling 
majesty  of  the  Mil  tonic  harmonies,  the  verse  of  Chenier, 
always  vigorous  and  declamatory,  often  splendid  and  stately, 
sometimes  passionate  and  lyrical,  may  seem  ineffectual 
enough.  To  his  couotrymen  it  is  otherwise:  "  Unefi^e 
de  buit,  un  archet  d^or,  nne  lyre  d*ivoire,"  says  Sainte-Beuve. 
"lebeau  pur,  en  un  mot,  voilH  Andri  CkSnier/ 

See  Sainte-Beave,  Critiques  et  Portraite^  tome  ii.;  Tahleem  de  la 
poieU  fran^iae;  Bccq  de  Fouquiiree,  Documents  tumvtaux  sur 
Andri  Ch4nier;  (Euvres  en  prose  cPJndri  Chinier,  Poria,  1840, 
An  edition  of  the  poems  In  one  volume  forms  part  of  the  Bibliotb^ue 
Charpentier;  a  second,  in  three  volumen,  was  published  by  Becq 
de  Fooqni^res,  ]862;  a  third,  also  in  three  volumes,  is  included  in 
L«nerre*8  valuable  scries  of  reprints.  (W.  E.  H.) 

CHENIER,  MARia-JoaspH  de  (1764-1811),  poet  and 
dramatist,  was  a  younger  brother  of  Andr^  Ch^oier.  and« 
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Hke  him,  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  reared  at  Carcassonne, 
and  edacated  at  the  CoU^ge  de  Nayarre.  Entering  the  army 
dt  seventeen,  he  left  it  soon  afterwards ;  and  at  twenty  he 
produced  AzSmire,  a  tragedy,  which  had  a  languid  sort  of 
success.  His  next  venture,  Charles  /X,  which  commenced 
the  renown  of  Talma,  excited  an  extraordinary  enthnsiasm 
(1789),  and  still  keeps  the  stage..  In  1791  appeared 
Henri  VIII,  and  Calcu,  with  the  performance  of  the  first 
of  which  the  Th^fttre  de  la  R^publique  was  solemnly 
inaugurated;  in  1792  he  product  his  Caius ' Gracehvi, 
which  was  proscribed  and  burned  at^the  instance  of  Albitte 
for  an  anti-anarchical  hemistich  (De$  lots  et  non  du  sang  /) ; 
and  in  1793  his  Timcleon,  set  in  Maul's  music,  was  also 
proscribed.  His  brother's  dea^  on  the  scaffold  is  supposed 
to  have  diverted  him  from  the  theatre;  and  only  once 
again,  in  1804,  with  his  unsuccessful  Cyrus^  did  he  attempt 
the  scene.  Long  a  prominent  member  of  the  Jacobins' 
Club^  Joseph  Chdnier  was  one  of  the  busiest  of  Jiternry 
politicians,  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  pditioal  poets.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  over  both  of  which  he  presided ;  he  had  a 
seat  in  the  Tribunate ;  he  belonged  to  the  Committees  of 
PnbUo  Instruction,  of  General  Security,  and  of  Public 
Safety.  In  1801  he  was  one  of  the  educational  jury  for 
the  Seine  ;  from  1803  to  1806  he  was  inspector-general 
of  public  instruction.  In  1806  and  1807  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Ath^n^  on  the  language  and 
literature  of  France  from  the  earliest  years ;  and  in  1808, 
at  the  emperor's  request,  he  prepared  his  Tableau  kis- 
ioriqtte  de  Petai  et  dn progres  de  la  literature /fon^ise — 
a  work,  reprinted  so  late  as  1862,  in  which  he  shows  to 
great  advantage,  as  a  writer,  as  a  oritic,  as  a  man.  He 
died  January  10,  1811.  The  list  of  his  works  is  too  long 
for  quotation  ;  a  glance  at  them  will  indicate  his  industry 
and  the  suppleness  and  strength  of  his  talent.  He  wrote 
hymns  and  national  songs — among  others,  the  famous 
Chant  du  Depart ;  odes — Sur  la  Mort  de  MiraheaUy  Sur 
fOligarchie  de  Eabespierre,  &c.  ;  tragedies,  which  never 
reached  the  stage — Brutus  et  Cassius,  Philippe  Deux, 
Tib^e;  translations  from  Sophocles  and  Leasing,  from 
Gray  and  Horace,  from  Tadtus  and  Aristotle;  with  elegies, 
dithyrambics,  and  Ossianic  rhapsodies.  As  a  satirist  he  is 
said  to  possess  great  merit — see  La  Calomnie  (1797)  and 
the  jSpUre  d  JoUaire  (1806) — though  he  sins  from  an 
excess  of  Severity,  and  is  sometimes  malignant  and  unjust 

See  (Buvres  Computes  de  Joseph  CMnier,  8  vols ,  Paris,  1823- 
1826  ;  PoSeies^  Fuu  (aiarpeutier)  1844  ;  Ch^s-tTarnvre  dcsAuUurs 
Tragiquee,  yoL  it 

CHEOPS,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  king  Khufu,  called 
Cheops  by  Herodotus,  Chembee  by  Diodorus,  Souphis  by 
Manetho,  and  Saophis  by  Eratosthenes.  He  was  the  second 
king  of  the  fourth  dynasty  of  Manetho,  and  the  builder 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  at  Gizeh,  120  stadia  distant  from 
Memphis  and  about  45  from  the  Kile.  According  to 
Diodorus,  each  side  was  7  plethra  long,  and  the  height  6 
plethra ;  or  according  to  Herodotus,  each  side  of  the  base 
was  8  plethra  in  extent,  and  the  height  the  same.  The 
former  sides  are  supposed  to  have  been  each  764  feet  long, 
their  present  dimensions  being  about  746  feet,  while  the 
actual  present  height  is  460  feet,  and  the  angle  of  the  casing 
stones  51^  50^,  according  to  the  measurements  of  Perring. 
This  wonder  of  the  ancient  world,  the  sepulchre  of  the 
monarch,  was  constructed  at  great  expense  and  suffering, 
100,000  ffien,  changed  every  three  months,  being  employed 
by  forced  labour  ten  years  in  constructing  the  causeway  by 
which  the  blocks  of  stone  were  transported  from  the  Tourah 
quarries,  in  the  Arabian  chain,  to  a  quay  on  the  banks  of 
Uie  Nile,  where  they  were  transported  by  boat  from  the 
other  bank.  Immense  expense  was  entailed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  costly  sepulchre,  and  accordine  to  a  r>opula7  bat 


improbable  tradition,  Cheops  was  compelled  through  want 
of  money  to  sacrifice  the  honour  of  his  daughter  to  oompleto 
the  task.  Other  popular  tales^  accord  tug  to  the  gloss  or 
extract  of  Manetho,  depicted  him  as  impious  towards  the 
gods,  dosing  the  temples  and  stopping  the  worship,  but 
subsequently  repenting,  and  writing  a  sacred  book  much 
esteemed  by  the  Egyptians.  His  name  was  supposed  to 
mean  wealthy,  or  having  much  hair.  The  monumental  in- 
formation about  Cheops  does  not  confirm  the  Greek  his- 
torians ;  on  the  contrary,  it  records  the  construction  of 
temples  in  honour  -of  the  gods,  the  repaor  of  the  shrine  and 
the  gift  of  various  figures  of  the  temple  of  Isis  and  Atbor 
close  to  his  own  pyramid,  and  his  construction  or  repairs  of 
the  temple  of  the  same  goddess  Athor,,  the  Egyptian  Venus, 
at  Denderah  or  Tentyris.  The  sacred  book  may  have  beea 
part  of  the  Eg3rptian  rituals,  portions  of  which  were  attri- 
buted to  the  early  kings  of  Egypt,  and  a  medical  papyrus 
records  the  discovery  in  his  reign  of  a  treatute  on  medidna 
in  a  temple  of  a  goddess  at  the  town  of  Debmut  Cheops 
carried  on  war  at  the  Wady  Magarah  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  a  rock  tablet  represents  him  having^ 
conquered  the  hostile  tribes  in  the  presence  of  the  god 
Thoth,  who  had  revealed  the  mines  of  the  locality.  His 
oppression  had  so  afflicted  Egypt  that  the  charges  of 
impiety  had  attached  to  his  name ;  but^  the  tombs  of  his 
children  reveal  no  change  in  the  established  religion,  a«d 
his  pyramid  only  differs  from  those  of  his  predecessors  and 
immediate  successor  by  its  rather  larger  size  and  greater 
beauty.  His  name  Ehufu,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
that  of  the  god  Ehnum  as  Khnum-Khufu,  has  been  found 
on  several  monuments,  and  was  found  scrawled  on  tha 
stones  from  the  quarries  of  Tourah  or  the  Mens  Troicna 
employed  in  the  so-caUed  chambers  of  construction  of  the 
Great  Pyramid.  There  is  no  known  monument  with  the 
date  of  a  regnal  year  of  this  monarch,  so  that  it  is  uncertain 
if  he  reigned  the  sixty-three  years  attributed  to  him  by 
Manetho,  or  the  twenty-nine  assigned  by  Eratosthenes. 
It  is  just  possible,  Jrom  fragment  30  of  the  Papyrus  of 
Turin,  that  he  may  have  lived  ninety -five  years  and  reigned 
the  higher  number,  as  generally  recognized  by  Egyptologists. 
The  date  of  Cheops  according  to  Lepsius  is  3095-3032 
B.O.,  but  great  difference  of  opinion,  amounting  to  nearly 
2000  years,  exists  as  to  the  time  of  Menes,  from  whom 
the  lists  separate  him  by  the  interval  of  898  years.  Priests 
of  the  Apis  and  Mnevis  bulls  are  mentioned  in  the  tomba 
of  his  period.  (Herodotus,  ii.  124 ;  Diodorus,  i  64 ;  De 
Roug^,  Hecherclies,  pp.  52,  54 ;  Marietto,  Monumenie  </« 
Boulaq,  pp.  207-209  ,  Birch,  in  Zeitschrift  f  dgyptieche 
Sprache,  1871,  pp.  61-64;  Duemichen,  Bauurkufide^ 
pL  xvl,  a,  h  ;  Lepsius,  Denkm.,  iL  2.) 

CHEPHREN,  an  Egyptian  monarcn,  called  .in  th» 
hieroglyphs  Khafra,  by  Herodotus  Chephren,  by  Diodoma 
Cephreu  or  Chabrias,  by  Manetho  Souphis  IL,  and  by 
Eratosthenes  Saophis  IL  He  was,  according  to  the  legend^ 
the  son  or  brother  of  Cheops,  and.  acted  in  the  same 
tyrannical  manner.  Chephren  built  the  second  of  the 
great  pyramids  at  Gizeh  close  to  the  Sphinx  and  the,Great 
Pyramid,  and  was  said  to  be  hated  like  his  brother,  his 
mummy  not  buried  in  the  sepulchre  but  torn  to  pieces,  and 
the  sarcophagi  emptied  of  their  contents.  The  present 
length  of  the  base  of  this  pyramid  is  690  feet  9  inches,  and 
its  perpendicular  height  447  feet  6  inches,  its  angle  52* 
20',  but  it  is  not  built  with  the  same  care.  The  wife  of 
Chephren,  named  Merisankh,  was  priestess  of  the  god 
Thoth,  and  Kheman  another  prince  of  the  family,  priest  of 
Thoth  at  Hermopolis.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  in 
the  impiety  of  the  monarch,  or  any  oppression  more  than 
in  the  case  of  his  predecessors  and  successor,  all  whose 
tombs  vere  pyramids.  Chephren  also  built  the  smidi 
temple  behind  the  great  Sphinx,  but  does  not  appear 
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Bmongil  tiie  momarcliB  recorded  at  the  Wadj  MagaraL 
Tiie  lists  of  Abydos  interpose  a  king  called  Ra-tatef  or 
Tstefrs,  between  Cheops  and  Chephreo,  but  iiia  reign  was 
probablj  abort  and  insignificant,  and  Iw  may  have  been  the 
brother  of  Cheops.  According  to  Herodotus,  Chephreo 
reigned  50,  according  to  Manetho  66,  and  according  to 
Eratosthenes  27  years,  the  longest  time  being  probably 
correct  From  fragment  30  of  the  hieratic  canon  of  Turin 
it  is  probable  that  he  lived  95  years,  and  his  reign,  accord- 
ing to  Lepsius^  was  from  3.032-2966  B.a  A  splendid 
diorite  statue  of  Chephren  is  in  the  museum  of  Boulaq, 
and  others,  broken  and  thrown  long  ago  into  the  i^ell  of  the 
temple  near  the  Sphinx,  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  popular  hatred  with  the  remains  of  the  tombs  of  lus 
fanuly  in  the  Gizeh  cemeteries,  are  the  principal  monuments 
of  his  reign.  It  is  just  possible  a  bull  Apis  was  buried  in 
his  pyramid  (Herodotus,  ii  127,  128 ;  Diodoms,  ii  64 ; 
Maspero,  Fragment  <Pun  commetUcUre  $ur  U  second  livre 
(fllerodote,  pp.  4-7 ;  Do  Roug^  Jieeherckes,  pp.  52,  54. 
62-64 ;  Marietta,  Lettre  d  M,  De  Rougi,  p.  7 ;  Lepsius, 
Auiwakl.,  taf.  in), 

CHEPSTOW,  a  market-town  and  river-port  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  on  the  Wye,  2  miles  from  its 
junction  witii  the  Severn,  and  135  miles  from  London. 
It  oocupies  the  slope  of  a  kill  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river,  and  Is  environed  by  soenery  of  rnndi  beanty  and 
grandeur.  The  town  is  generally  well  buQt,  and  the 
streets  are  broad  and  clean.  The  church,  originally  the 
oonvaotual  chapel  of  a  Benedictine  priory  of  Norman 
erection,  was  restored  to  its  former  dimensions  by  the 
rebuiMiog  of  the  chancel  and  transepts  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  oenti^.  The  western  entrance  and  some 
other  parts  are  richly  deoorated,  and  the  interior  contains 
many  interesting  monwnenta.  The  castle,  founded  in  the 
11th  ceatniT  by  W.  Fits-Osbom,  earl  of  Hereford,  and 
ahnoat  wholly  rebuilt  in  the  13di,.  is  stOl  a  magnificent 
pOsi  It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff  which  is  washed 
by  the  Wye,  and  occupies  about  3  acres  of  ground.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a  fine  iron  bridge  of  &Ye  arches,  erected 
in  1816,  which  has  a  total  length  of  532  feet  and  a  span 
in  the  middle  of  112  feet  There  is  free  passage  for 
large  vessels  as  far  as  the  bridge;  but  barges  of  from  18 
to  30  tons  can  ascend  as  far  as  HerefonL  From  the 
narrowness  and  depth  of  the  channel  the  tide  rises  suddenly, 
and  to  a  great  height,  frequently  above  50,  and  it  is  said 
even*  to  70  feet,  forming  a  dangerous  bore.  There  are  no 
manufactures,  but  the  trade  is  considerable.  The  exports 
are  timber,  bark,  iron,  coal,  cider,  and  millstonesi  Popu- 
lation in  1851,  4295,  and  in  1871,  3347. 

CHEQUK  "  A  clieck  on  a  banker,"  says  Mr  Justice 
Byles,  "  is  in  legal  effect  an  inland  bill  of  exchange  drawn 
on  a  banker  pajrable  to  bearer  on  demand.  A  check  is 
consequently  subject 'in  general  to  the  rules  which  regu- 
late Uie  rights  and  liabilities  of  parties  to  bills  of  exchanga" 
Commercial  usa^ge  has,  however,  imposed  on  cheques  certain 
qualities  whichdo  not  attach  to  other  bills  of  exchange. 

Before  1858  cheques  were  not  subject  to  the  stamp 
duties  imposed  on  bills  in  general,  if  tiiey  complied  with 
the  following  conditions,  vis.,  to  have  been  drawn  on  a 
banker,  to  have  specified  truly  the  place  of  drawing 
(which  must  have  been  within  75  miles  from  the  banker's 
place  of  business),  to  have  been  payable  to  bearer  on  de- 
mand, not  to  have  been  poet-dated,  and  not  to  have  declared 
payment  to  be  made  in  bills  or  notes.  Severe  penalties 
were  imposed  on  persons  making  or  receiving  unstamped 
cheques  not  falling  under  this  exemption.  In  1858  a  stamp 
duty  of  a  penny  was  imposed  on  all  cheques,  and  the  restric- 
tions as  to  place  of  drawing,  post-dating,  &c,  abolished. 
Another  restriction  making  cheques  good  for  sums  under 
twenty  ahfllinga  is  also  abolished. 


Although  a  drawee  of  a  bill  is  not  usually  liable  thereon 
until  acceptance,  a  banker  having  effects,  belonging  to  his 
customer  is  bound  to  pay  his  customer's  cheques  within  a 
reasonable  time.  There  is  what  ia  colled  an  implied  con- 
tract that  the  bai)ker  should  do  so,  and  if  it  is*  broken  the 
customer  may  recover  damages.  The  rule  as  to  present- 
ment of  bills  within  a  reasonable  time  (t.^.,  in  general  the 
day  after  issue)  a\)plie3  to  cheques,  but  a  drawer  ia  not 
^Qeved  by  the  holder's  negligence  in  presenting  unless  he 
has  been  injured  thereby,  as  for  example  by  the  failure  of 
the  banker  in  the  interval.  The  habit  of  crossing  cheques 
with  the  name  of  some  banker  is  believed  to  have  been 
originally  intended  as  a  direction  to  drawees  to  pay  only  to 
thebankers  so  named,  but  it  was  held  at  law  that  sucb 
croetoing  amounted  only  to  a  direction  to  pay  to  some  banker. 
The  words  **  and  Co.,"  the  name  of  the  particular  banker 
being  left  out,  have  the  same  effect.  Payment  of  a  crossed 
cheque  otherwise  than  through  a  banker  was  at  common 
law  evid^ce  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  drawee,  render- 
ing him  responsible  to  the  drawer.  The  Act  19  and  20 
Vict  c  25  enacted  that  a  cheque  bearing  across  its  face  an 
addition  of  the  name  of  any  banker  or  of  the  words  **  and 
Company "  ahonld  be  payable  only  throng  some  banker. 
Payment  made  otherwise  than  through  a  banker  hitherto 
indirectly  and  practically  invalid  was  thus  made  directly 
and  as  a  matter  of  law  invalid.  In  tiie  constmctwn  of  this 
statute  it  was  held  by  the  Court  d  Common  Pleas,  in  the 
case  of  Simmons  9.  Taylor  (27  Law  Journal,  45^  that  the 
oreosiag  was  no  part  of  the  dieque  and  that  its  frandulent 
oUiteration  was  no  forgery  of  the  dieque.  and  that^  the 
payment^  without  negligence,  of  a  cheque  with  the  crossing 
so  obliterated  was  good  as  against  the  drawer.  This 
decision  led  to  the  Act  21  and  22  Vict  c  69,  which  made 
the  crossing  a  part  of  the  cheque  and  its  fraudulent 
obliteration  a  felony.  A  holder  may  cross  an  uncrossed 
cheque,  or  prefix  any  banker's  name  to  the  words  "and 
Ca, "  but  if  a  particular  banker  ib  once  named  the  cheque 
is  henoefortli  payable  through  him  aloAeu  When  a  crossing 
^  been  obliterated  a  wrong  payment  of  the  cheque  in 
consequence,  if  without  fraud  or  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  bankar,  shall  not  be  questioned  In  a  leoent  case 
(Smith  V.  Union  Bank  of  London)  the  effect  of  these 
enactments- was  explained  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in,  a 
manner  which  startled  the  commercial  community.  In 
that  case  the  plaintiff  had  crossed  a  cheque  received  by 
him  from  a  customer  with  the  name  of  his  own  bankers. 
The  check  was  stolen,  and  finally  passed  for  full  value  to  C 
who  paid  it  into  his  bankers,  and  they  in  turn  received 
payment  of  it  from  the  defendants,  llie  court  held  that 
the  negotiability  of  the  cheque  was  not  affected  by  statute, 
that  C  had  become  the  lawful  holder,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
had  no  action  against  the  defendants.  Tho  consequence 
of  this  decision  was  the  Act  39  and  40  Vict  c  81,  which 
provided  that  when  a  cheque  bears  across  its  face  an 
addition  of  the  words  "and  Company,''  or  any  abbre- 
viation thereof,  Itetween  two  parallel  transverse  lines, 
or  of  two  parallel  transverse  lines  simply,  and  either 
with  or  without  the  words  "not  negotiable,"  that  addi- 
tion shall  be  deemed  a  crossing,  and  the  cheque  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  crossed  generally.  When  a  cheque  bears 
across  its  face  an  addition  of  the  name  of  a  banker, 
either  with  or  without  the  words  "  not  negotiable,"  thai 
addition  shall  be  deemed  a  crossing,  and  the  cheque  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  crossed  specially,  and  to  be  crossed  to 
that  banker.  When  a  cheque  is  uncrossed,  the  lawful 
holder  may  cross  it  generally  or  speciaUy;  when  it  is 
crossed  generally,  he  may  cross  it  specially,  and  whether 
crossed  generally  or  specially  he  may  add  the  words  "  not 
When  a  cheque   Lb   crossed   specially,  the 


banker  to  whom  it  \a  specially  crossed  may  again  cross  it 
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speciall/'  to  another  baiiker  as  hia  agent  for  oolleetion.  If 
a  cheque  is  crossed  generally,  the  banker  on  whom  it  is 
drawn  shall  not 'pay  it  otherwise  than  to  a  banker;  ii 
crossed  speciaUy,  not  otherwise  than  to  the  banker  specially 
named  in  the  crossing  or  his  agent  for  collection.  When 
a  cheque  is  crossed  spedally  to  more  'than  one  banker 
(except  when  crossed*  to  an  agent  for  collection)  the  banker 
on  whom  it  is  drawn  shall  refuse  payment  thereof.  When 
a  crossed  cheque  has  been  paid,  eitiier  to  the  special  banker 
in  case  of  a  special  crossing,  or  to  some  banker  in  case  of 
a  general  crossing,  the  banker  and  (if  the  cheque  has  come 
to  the  hands  of  the  payee)  the  drawer  shall  be  in  the  same 
position  as  if  the  cheque  had  been  paid  to  and  recovered 
by  the  true  owner  thereof.  A  banker  paying  crossed 
cheques  otherwise  than  as  authorised  by  this  Act  shall  be 
liable  to  the  true  owner  for  any  loss  he  may  sustain. 
Whan  a  cheque  is  presented  for  payment  which  does  not 
appear  at  the  time  to  be  crossed,  or  to  haye  had  a  croMsing 
which  has  been  obliterated,  or  to  have  been  altered  other- 
wise than  as  aothorized  by  the  Aot»  a  banker  paying  the 
same  in  good  faith  and  without  n^igence  shall  not  be 
liable  by  reason  of  the  cheque  having  beisn  crossed,  obliter- 
ated, or  altered;  or  by  reason  of  payment  having  been 
made  otherwise  than  to  aome  banker,  or  to  the  banker 
named  in  the  special  crossing.  If  the  crossed  cheque  bears 
the  words  *<  not  negotiable,'*  the  person  taking  it  takes  and 
can  give  no  better  title  to  it  than  the  person  liad  from 
whom  he  took  ii 

A  cheque  is  payment  nniees  dishonoored ;  bat  on  the 
question  whether  a  debt  has  been  paid,  it  is  not  anfficient 
to  produce  a  cheque  drawn  by  the  debtor  in  favour  of  the 
ereditor,  and  paid  by  the  banker,  nnlessit  can  be  shown  to 
have  passed  through  the  creditor's  hands.  Wheie^  a  check 
has  been  fraudulently  altered,  and  a  banker  paya  a  larger 
sum  than  that  originally  written,  he  must  bear  the  loss, 
and  cannot  charge  his  customer  unless  some  act  of  his 
facilitated  l^e  forgery.  Where  a  cheque  was  filled  up  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  deception  easy,  the  customer  was 
held  responsible  for  the  loss. 

A  new  description  of  draft  on  a  banker  is  introduced  by 
the  Act  16  and  17  tict  c.  69,  §  19. 

CHER^  a  central  department  of  France,  embracing  the 
eastern  part  of  the  ancient  province  of  Berry  and  part  of 
Bourbonnais,  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Loire,  W. 
by  Loir-et-Cher  and  Indre,  S.  by  Allier  and  Crease,  and 
E.  by  Ni^re  and  Loire.  It  is  situated  between  46**  18' 
and  47'  41'  N.  lat  and  between  V  50'  and  3**  6'  E.  long., 
and  has  an  area  of  2780  square  miles.  The  surface  of  the 
department  in  general  is  extremely  level,  the  only  elevated 
districts  being  on  the  northern  and  north-western  frontfers, 
which  are  skirted  by  a  rai^  of  low  hills.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers,  besides  the  Cher  and  its  tributaries,  are  the 
Grande  Sauldre  and  Petite  Sauldre  on  the  N.,  but  the 
Loire  and  Allier,  though  not  falling  within  the  department, 
drain  the  eastern  districts,  and  are  available  for  navigation. 
The  Cher  itself  becomes  navigable  when  it  receives  the 
Arnon  and  Y^vre,  and  the  communications  of  the  province 
are  greatly  facUitated  by  the  Canal  du  Berry,  which 
traverses  it  in  all  its  length,  the  lateral  canal  of  the  Loire 
which  stretches  from  Digoin  to  Briare,  and  the  canal  of  the 
Sauldre.  Except  in  the  Sologne,  a  sandy  and  sterile 
tract  in  the  north-west,  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but 
varies  considerably  in  different  localities.  The  most  pro- 
ductive region  is  that  on  the  east,  which  belongs  to  the 
valley  of  the  Loire;  the  central  districts  are  tolerably 
fertile  but  marshy,  being  often  flooded  by  the  Cher ;  while 
in  the  south  and  south-west  there  is  a  considerable  extent 
of  dry  and  fertile  land.  The  department  contains  a  com- 
paratively large  extent  of  pasturage,  which  ha^  given  rise 
to  a  oonsiderable  trade  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool 


for  the  northern  markets,  Among  the  agrionltaral  piodno* 
tions  hemp  holds  the  first  place ;  but  wine,  fruits, 
chestnuts,  and  truffles %re  also  important  articles  of  traffiOi 
Mines  of  iron  and  coal  are  wrought  j  and  marble^  miUstones, 
lithographic  stones,  manganese^  gypsum,  porcelain  clay,  and 
peat  are  procured  in  different  parta  The  smelting  of 
iron-ore  and  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  cutlery  are  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  The  other  manufactures  sre 
of  coajEse  doth  and  canvas,  cotton  and  wooUen  ganze^ 
portelain  and  toys.  The  department  is  divided  into  tiiree 
arrondissements,  cognomiufd  with  the  chief  towna  of 
Bourges,  Saint- Amend,  and  Sancerre^  of  which  the  first  is 
ttie  principal  seat  of  adminiBtration.  The  total  popniatioa 
in  1851  was  261,892,  and  in  1872,  335,302. 

CHEBASCO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cnneo 
and  district  of  Mondovia,  near  the  junction  of  the  Stem 
and  the  Tanaro^  30  miles  souih-east  of  Turin,  with  which  it 
IB  connected  by  railway.  It  is*  well  built  and  is  surroandad 
by  walla  A  canal  from  the  Stuia  supplies  it  with  waftet 
The  ohurdi  of  the  Madonna  del  Popolo,  which  was  cgos- 
pleted  in  the  18th  century,  is  worthy  of  notice ;  and  thero 
aiB  two  Urge  triumphal  arches  and  aome  ^e  manaiom  ti 
the  nobility.  The  |irincipal  manufacture  is  silk,  and  ikmm 
ia  aome  trada  in  com,  wine,  and  truffles. 

G]berMoo  (Ct§rmtmm,  er  Ckdrtuomn)  is  only  two  Bifles  htn  the 
site  of  the  <dd  BonsB  t(ma  ef  PoUrafti.  vhM*  thoTB  sie  stili  isBsaias 
of  s  theatre,  vi  amphitheatre,  s  temple,  and  other  boildmBk  In 
the  Kiddle  Ages  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  fortrevee  of  Nortiiflni 
Italy,  and  for  a  time  it  zanked  as  a  free  city.  Ia  IStl,  it  gava  its 
name  to  a  treaty  betweea  Spain,  Fxaaoe,  and  Bmds,  in  MigBrd  to 
the  daehiet  of  Montfenat  and  Haotna;  and  in  IMS,  to  thS  ^aaos 
between  France  and  Savoy.  In  180]«  its  fortilioations  wwe  dia* 
mantled  by  the  French.    Pop.  8886. 

CHEllBOUBa,  a  naval  station,  fortified  town,  and 
aeaport  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ia  Mancbe,  on  the 
northern  afaore  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  at  the  month  of 
the  small  Biver  Divette,  in  49**  38'  K.  lat,  V  38'  W.  long. 
It  stands  on  a  bay  formed  by  Cape  Levi  on  the  £.  and 
Cape  La  Hogue  on  the  W.,  and  ib  distant  75  milea  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  41  miles  W.  by  N.  from  St  Lo,  and  SIS 


Flan  of  Cberbom^  (4-2  milea  N.  to  8.,  5*35  B.  to  W.) 

in  the  same  direction  from  Paris.  The  town  in  itself  ia 
small  and  unimportant  Its  houses  are  built  of  stone  and 
roofed  with  slate ;  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  only 
public  buildings  of  any  interest  are  the  tower  (a  remnant  * 
of  the  old  fortifications),  the  church  of  La  Trinity  in  front 
of  which  is  the  colossal  statue  of  Napoleon  L  by  Level ; 
the  Chapelle  de  N6tre  Dame  dn  Yoeu,  formerly  part  of  the 
abbey  founded  by  the  Empress  Maude  in  the  12th  century ; 
the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  which  containa  the  Heniy  Museum 
and  the  library;  the  bathing  eatablishments,  opened  in 
1827 ;  and  the  theatre.     The  town  is  supplied  wi&  wmtei: 
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from  a  reaerroir  completed  in  1874  at  Chftteau  d*£au, 
4iboat  three  quarters  of  a  mile  dtstanti  and  capable  of  cod- 
taining  upwards  of  600,000  gallona.  Cherbourg  derives' 
its  chief  importance  from  its  naval  and  commercial 
harbours,  which  are  distant  from  each  other  about  half  -a 
mile.  The  former  is  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  fifty  men-of-war  of  the  largest  size.  The 
depth  of  water  at  full  tide  is  50  feet,  at  low  tide  25  fcot 
Connected  with  the  harbour  are  the  dry  docks,  the  yards 
vbere  the  largest  ships  in  the  French  navy  ore  constructed, 
the  magazines,  the  rope  walks,  and  the  various  workshops 
requisite  for  a  naval  arsenal  of  the  first  class.  Ths  works' 
are  carefully  guarded  on  every  eido  by  redoubts  and 
fortifications,  and  are  commanded  by  batteries  on  the 
surrounding  hills  so  completely  that  the  hai'bour  of 
Cherbourg  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
world.  The  commercial  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bivette  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  canal  650  feet  in 
length  and  54  in  width.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  an  outer 
harbour  262  yards  long  by  218  wide,  and  a  basin  446 
yards  long  and  138  wide,  in  which  the  depth  of  water 
is  19  feet  at  low  tide,  and  will  be  increased  by  the 
dredging  operations  commenced- in  1874.  Outside  these 
harbours  is  the  triangular  bay,  which  forms  the  roads  of 
Cherbonrg.  This  bay  is  admirably  sheltered  by  the  land 
on  every  side  but  the  north.  To  protect  the  slapping  from 
the  violence  of  the  north  winds  Uie  great  digue^  or  break 
water,  baa  been  constructed.  This  immense  work  is  2  J 
miles  in  length;  its  breadth  at  the  base  is  262  feet,  and  at 
the  summit  1 01  feet  Its  foundation  was  formed  by  massy 
wooden  frames,  which  were  sunk  and  filled  with  stones ; 
and  it  is  now  protected  from  the  waves  by  a  parallel  line 
of  large  blocks  weighing  each  44  tons.  The  industrial 
activity  of  Cherbourg  is  considerable,  its  principal  pro- 
docta  being  cotton  yam,  refined  sugar,  soda,  leather,  and 
chemicals.  A  lace  factory  gives  employment  to  nearly 
400  women.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  farm  and 
dairy  produce,  more  especially  potatoes,  butter,  and  pigs ; 
and  the  imports  consist  mainly  of  coal,  iron,  timber,  and 
cotton.  The  population  in  1846  was  22,460;  in  1872  it 
amounted  to  34,785. 

Cherbonrg  is  supposed  by  soroe  investigators  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  Roman  station  of  Conai/um,  but  nothing  definite  is  known 
about  its  origin.  The  name  was  long  regarded  as  a  corruption  of 
Casaris  Burgus,  or  Cfesar's  Borough,  but  there  is  at  least  as  much 
probability  that  it  ia  the  same  as  the  English  Scarborough.  The 
castle  is  mentioned  in  the  11th  century,  and  the  iovrn  certainly 
existed  in  the  lOlh.  "Willi.im  the  Conqueror  supplied  it  with  u 
b<npital  and  a  church;  and  Henry  II  on  several  occasions  chose  it 
as  his  residence  In'1295,  it  was  pillaged  by  an  English  fleet  from 
Yaimoath;  and  in  the  14th  century  it  frequently  sufTcred  during 
the  invasions  of  Normandy.  Captured  by  the  English  in  1418  after 
a  four  months  siege,  it  was  recovered  by  Charles  VII.  of  Franca  in 
1450.  An  attempt  was  made  under  Louis  XIV,  to  construct  a 
military  port ;  but  the  fortifications  were  dismantled  io  1689,  and 
further  damage  was  inflicted  by  the  English  in  1758  Louis  XYI. 
commenced  the  construction  of  the  breakwater,  and  his  plans  were 
afterwards  carried  out  and  extended  by  Napoleon  ].,  who  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  he  would  renew  at  Cherbourc  the  wonders  of 
Egypt,  and  raise  his  pjrramid  in  the  sea.  It  was  left,  however,  to 
Lotus  Philippe,  and  particularly  to  Napoleon  11  f.,  to  complete  his 
designs;  and  their  successful  realization  was  celebrated  in  1858,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Queen  of  England,  against  whose  dominions  they 
had  at  one  time  been  mainly  directed.  Between  1783  and  the 
close  of  1857,  66,862,000  francs  had  been  expended  on  the  woiks. 

CHERIBON',  or  Sheribon,  a  seaport  town  on  the  north 
coast  of  Java,  capital  of  a  residency  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Dutch  governor,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
wide  bay  125  miles  E.S.R  of  Batavia,  in  6**  48'  S.  lat.  and 
lOS**  38'  E.  long.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance, 
hut  it  has  never  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  a  dis- 
astrous plague  which  visited  the  place  at  the  beginning  of 
this  oentnry.  The  town  and  harbour  are  defended  by  a 
fort  called  the  Bcschermer  or  Protector  which  also  servos 


as  a  convict  prison.  A  church,  founded  in  1842,  is  used 
in  common  by  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics;  the 
Mussulman  population  has  its  mosque,  and  the  Chinese 
their  klin-ting  or  temple.  A  school  for  European  children 
was  opened  in  1824,  and  a  Government  school  in  1854. 
The  Chinese  district  is  pretty  populous ;  but  no  estimate 
exists  of  the  actual  number.  At  some  distance  from  tho 
town  are  the  grav.es  of  tho  sultans,  among  whom  the  most 
remarkable  is  Ibnu  Mulana,  who  introduced  the  Mahouietan 
religion  here  in  1406.  The  district  is  very  fertile,  and 
produces  the  finest  coffee  raised  in  the  island.  Timber, 
cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  and  pepper  are  exported  in  lar^o 
quantities.  Total  population  of  district  in  1856,  769,331. 
CHEROKEES,  Cberokese,  or,  in  the  form  emplo>'ed 
by  themselves,  Tsaraghee,  or  Ckclake,  a  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians,  now  settled  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
where  they  occupy  an  area  of  5960  square  miled  in  the 
north-east  aud  a  strip  along  the  north  of  about  8500. 
Before  their  removal  thither  they  possessed  a  large  tract  of 
country  now  distributed  among  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  the  western  part  of 
Florida.  They  were  then  distinguished  into  two  great 
divisions,  the  Ottare  or  Otari,  who  dwelt  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  the  Airate  or  Erati,  who  inhabited 
the  lower  grounds ;  and  they  were  further  divided  into 
seven  clans,  each  of  which  prohibited  intermarriage  between 
its  own  members.  They  attached  themselves  to  the  Engli&h 
in  the  disputes  and  contests  which  arose  between  the 
European  colonizers,  formally  recognized  the  English  king 
in  1730,  and  in  1755  ceded  a  part  of  their  territory  and 
permitted  the  erection  of  English  forts.  Unfortunately 
this  amity  waa  interrup^d  not  long  after ;  but  peace  was 
again  restored  in  1761.  The  tribe  was  grr dually  advancing 
in  civilization  when  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  and 
they  sided  with  the  Royalist  party.  This,  of  course,  led  to 
their  subjugation  by  the  new  republic,  and  they  were  forced 
to  surrender  that  part  of  their  lands  which  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  Savannah  and  east  of  the  Chattahoochee.  Peace 
was  made  in  1781.  and  in  1785  they  recognized  tho 
supremacy  of  the  United  States,  and  were  established  in 
their  possessions.  The  gradual  advance  of  immigration 
soon  led  to  disputes  with  the  settlers,  and  the  Cherohecs 
were  treated  with  the  most  high-handed  injustice  by  tho 
States,  and  more  especially  by  Georgia.  Exodus  after 
exodus  took  place ;  a  small  part  of  tho  tribe  desired  a 
complete  removal  to  auotlier  district ;  but  the  main  bodji 
was  neither  to  be  bribed  nor  frightened  from  their  country. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  United  States  Government;  but 
it  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  their  prayers,  aud  in  Congress  voted 
that  a  treaty  concluded  with  a  miserable  minority  should 
be  regarded  as  binding  on  the  whole  tribe,  which  about  that 
time  numbered  27,000  A  force  of  2000  men  was  a9cord- 
ingly  sent  under  General  Scott,  which  compelled  them  to 
emigrate  to  their  present  position.  After  the  scttlemeuc 
various  disagreements  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Cherokees  continued  for  some  time,  but  in  1839  a  union 
was  effected.  In  the  civil  war  of  1862  they  all  at  first 
sided  with  the  South ;  but  before  long  a  strong  party  joined 
the  North,  and  this  led  to  a  disastrous  internecine  struggle. 
On  the  close  of  the  contest  they  were  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  their  territory,  but  were  forced  to  give  a 
portion  of  their  lands  to  their  emancipated  slaves.  Sinco 
then  they  have  peacefully  advanced  in  prosperity  and 
civilization  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Moravian, 
Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Congregational  missions  they  have 
been  partially  Christianized.  In  1873  their  numbers 
amounted  to  17,217;  their  private  property  was  worth 
$5,000,000 ;  there  were  63  schools  attended  by  1884  pupils; 
89,260  acres  were  under  cultivation,  and  their  stock 
included  15,000  horses,  103.302  cattle,  3050  sheep,  and 
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6S,868  swine.  They  ]iyh  in  well-built  villages,  and  main- 
tain industrial  habits.  Their  territory  is  distributed  into 
eight  districts ;  and  their  chief  town  is  Tahlequah,  situated 
in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  country.  A  newspaper  is 
published  in  the  capital  in  English  and  Cherokee,  and  a 
kterature  is  being  gradually  formed.  Their  language  con- 
sists of  two  dialects, — a  third,  called  Qidoowa,  having  been 
lost.  The  syllabic  alphabet  invented  in  1821  by  George 
Guess  is  the  character  employed. 

CHERRY  (Cfrasus),  As  a  cultivated  fruit-tree  the 
cherry  is  generally  supposed  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin, 
whence,  according  to  Pliny,  it  wajs  brought  to  Italy  by 
Lucullufl  after  his  defeat  of  Miihridates,  king  of  Pontns, 
68  B.a  As  with  most  plants  which  have  been  long  and 
extensively  cultivated,  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty,  if  not 
an  impossibility,  to  identify  the  parent  stock  of  the  numer- 
ous otdtivated  varieties  of  cherry ;  but  they  are  gene- 
rally referred  to  two  species,  Ceraaus  tylvearit^  the  wild 
or  eorone  cherry  or  gean-tree  (the  meritier  of  the  French) 
and  C.  vulgaris,  the  common  cherry-tree  (French  ceritier). 
The  former  species  appears  to  be  indigenous  on  the 
Mediterranean  coasts,  and  in  Central  Europe,  including 
the  British  Islands  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  the  latter 
species  or  some  of  ils  valuable  cultivated  varieties  which 
was  introduced  by  Lucnllua 

The  genus  Cerasua  includes  trees  of  moderate  sise  and 
shrubs,  having  smooth  serrate  leaves,  white  flowers,  and  a 
drupaceous  fruit.  They  are  natives  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  both  hemispheres  ;  and  the  cultivated  varieties 
ripen  their  fruit  in  Norway  as  far  as  63^  N.  The  geans 
are  generally  distinguished  from  the  common  cherry  by  the 
greater  size  of  the  trees,  and  the  deeper  colour  and  compa- 
rative insipidity  of  the  flesh  in  the  ripe  fruit,  which  adheres 
firmly  to  the  ''nut"  or  kernel ;  but  among  the  very  numerous 
cultivated  varieties  specific  distinctions  shade  away  so  that 
the  fruit  cannot  be  ranged  under  these  two  heads.  In  the 
Fruit  CcUalogue  published  by  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
1842,  eighty  varieties  are  enumerated,  and  to  these  con- 
siderable additions  have  since  been  made  by  cultivation 
both  in  Europe  and  America. '  The  leading  varieties  are 
recognixed  as  Bigarreaux,  Dukes,  More  lies,  and  Geans. 
Several  varieties  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  trees  and  on 
account  of  their  flowers. 

The  cherry  is  a  well  flavoured  sub-acid  fruit,  and  is  much 
esteemed  for  dessert ;  but  it  should  be  used  cautiously,  as, 
especially  if  not  quite  ripe,  it  has  a  tendency  to  disorder 
the  bowels.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  particularly  selected 
for  pies,  tarts,  &c.,  and  others  fur  the  preparation  of  pre- 
serves, and  for  making  cherry  brandy.  The  fruit  is  also 
very  extensively  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  liqueurs 
known  as  kirschwasser,  ratafia,  and  maraschino.  Kirsch- 
wasser  is  made  chiefly  on  the  upper  Rhine  from  the  wild 
black  gean,  and  in  the  manufacture  the  entire  fruit-flesh 
pnd  kernels  are  pulped  up  and  allowed  to  ferment  By 
distillation  of  the  fermented  pulp  the  liqueur  is  obtained 
in  a  pure  colourless  condition.  Ratafia  is  similarly  manu- 
factured, also  by  preference  from  a  gean.  Maraschino,  a 
highly  valued  liqueur,  the  beet  of  which  is  produced  at 
Zara  in  Dalmatia,  differs  from  these  in  being  distilled  from 
a  cherry  called  marasca,  the  pulp  of  yrhich  is  mixed  with 
honey,  honey  or  sugar  being  added  to  the  distillate  for  sweet- 
ening. It  is  also  said  that  the  flavour  is  heightened  by 
the  use  of  the  leaves  of  the  perfumed  cherry,  Cerasus 
Mahaleh, 

The  wood  of  the  cherry  tree  is  valued  by  cabinetmakers, 
and  that  of  the  gean  tree  is  largely  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco  pipes.  -  The  American  red  cherry,  Ca-cuw 
aeroHnOf  is  much  sought  after,  it  being  compact,  fine- 
grained, not  liable  to  warp,  and  susceptible  of  receiving  a 
brilliant  polish.     The  bark  of  this  species  is  very  highly 


esteemed  in  America  as  a  mild  tonic  and  sedative  uiedi* 
9ine,  and  is  coming  into  use  for  the  same  purpose  in  Great 
Britain.  The  kernels  of  the  perfumed  cherry,  C  MaAaleb,  , 
are  used  in  confectionery,  and  for  scenting  toilet  soap. 
A  gum  exudes  from  the  stem  of  cherry-trees  similar  in  its 
properties  to  gum  arabic. 

CHERSO,  an  island  of  Hlyria,  included  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Trieste,  in  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  connect^  with 
the  island  of  Osero  by  a  bridge,  and  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  channel  of  Farissina.  It  is  about  35 
miles  in  length,  with'  an  area  of  105  square  miles,  and 
has  about  7600  inhabitants.  It  is  traversed  by  a  range  of 
moantainfl,  forming  natural  terraces  on  which  vines  and 
olive  trees  flourish.  The  other  parts  of  the  island  are 
covered  with  bushes  of  laurel  and  mastic,  but  there  are 
scarcely  any  large  trees.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  ajmngs, 
and  the  houses  are  generally  furnished  with  cisterns  for 
rain  water.  Tlie  capital  of  the  same  name,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island,  has  a  cathedral,  several  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  4673  inhabitants.  In  the  centre  of  die 
island,  at  40  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  an  inter- 
esting lake  called  the  Yrana  or  Crowds  I^e,  which,  accord- 
ing  to  the  hypothesis  of  Dr  Ix)reni  of  Fiume,  is  connected 
with  the  island  of  Osera 

CHERSONESE,  CHSBsoirEsirs,  or  CHSRBONmiTS  (from 
X^o9,  mainland,  and  vrja-oi,  island),'' is  a  word  eqniviaient 
to  peninsula.  In  ancient  geography,  the  Chersonesna 
IVacica,  Chersonesos  Taurica  or  Scythica,  and  CherBonesiie 
Cimbrica  correspond  respectively  to  the  peninsnla  of  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Crimea,  and  Jutland;  and  the  Golden 
Chersonese  (^  wvtnj  x^>pov»fo-oi)  U  usually  identified  with  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca.  The  Tanrie  Chersotieee  was  farther 
dirtinguished  as  the  Great,  in  contrast  to  the  Heradeotio 
or  Little  Chersoneee  at  its  south -weetem  comer,  where 
the  town  of  Sebastopol  now  stands. 

CHERTSET  (In  Saxon  CeortcM  Eye  or  Ceork^t  Idand^  a 
market-town  of  England,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  about  25  miles  W.S.W.  from 
London  by  railway.  It  is  connected  with  Middlesex  by  a 
bridge  of  seven  arches,  built  of  Purbeck  stone  in  1785. 
The  parish  church,  rebuilt  in  1808  at  a  cost  of  £12,000, 
contains  a  tablet  to  Charles  James  Fox,  who  resided  at  St 
Anne's  Hill  in  the  vicinity,  and  another  to  Lawrence 
Tomson,  a  translator  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  17th 
century.  The  principal  educational  establishments  are  sup- 
ported by  a  foundation  bequeathed  in  1725  by  the  liberality 
of  Sir  William  Perkins ;  and  they  afford  a  free  education 
to  upwards  of  200  children.  Hardly  any  remains  are  left 
of  the  great  Benedictine  abbey,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Edgar 
in  963  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  monastery  established  by 
Earconwald,  bishop  of  London,  in  the  7th  century.  Ita 
buildings  at  one  time  included  an  area  of  4  acres  ;  but  they 
fell  into  almost  complete  decay  in  the  17th  century,  and  a 
"  fair  house  "  was  erected  out  of  the  ruins  by  Sir  NichoUs 
Carew  of  Boddington.  The  ground-plan  can  yet  be  traced; 
the  fish  ponds  are  still  coiftplete ;  and  carved  stones, 
cofiins,  and  encaustic  tiles  of  a  peculiar  manufacture  are 
frequently  exhumed.  Among  the  abbots  the  most  famous 
was  John  de  Rutherwycke,  who  was  appointed  in  1307, 
and  continued,  till  his  death  in  1346,  to  carry  on  a  great 
system  of  alteration  and  extension,  which  almost  made  the 
abbey  a  new  building.  The  house  in  which  the  poet 
Cowley  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  is  still  extant,  end 
the  chamber  in  which  he  died  is  preserved  unaltered  The 
town  is  the  seat  of  a  county  court,  and  posseeaes  a  literary 
institute  and  an  agricultural  society.  Its  principal  trade  xa 
in  produce  for  the  London  markets.  During  the  7th  cen- 
tury Chertsey  was  the  residence  of  the  South  Saxon  kings. 
Population  of  the  parish' in  1872,  7763;  of  the  town» 
about  3000 
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CHEBUBIM  (plural  of  cherub)  were  "  celestial  genu, 
and,  in  H.  de  Sai:dcy's  opinion,  little  else  can  be  poaitively 
affinned  (Sidoire  de  fori  Judaique,  p.  24).  Freeh  light 
has,  bowever,  reoentlj  been  thrown  upon  them  from  the 
euuBifonn  inaoiiptionfl^  and  we  are  no  longer  reduced  to 
admit  that "  le  vaate  champ  dee  hjpoth&sea  reatera  toi^joors 
oaTUl"  Aooerding  to  the  did  Testament,  the  cherub 
imited  the  functions  of  bearer  and  guardian  of  deity ;  or 
lather,  perhaps,  there  was  a  diveii^ence  in  the  popular 
beheb  on  this  subject  In  Fa.  xyiiu'lO,  2  Sam.  zzii.  11 
Yahweh  (the  so  «aUed  Jehovah)  is  described  as  "  riding  upon 
adterab,"  and  in  the  parallel  line  as  **  swooping,"  the  word 
applied  in  Dent  xxriil  49  and  elsewhere  to  the  flight  of 
tiie  eag^  Putting  the  two  phrases  together,  we  maj 
•neUa  ilia^  aeoordii^  to  one  version  of  the  mjth — 
whether  fully  belieyed  in  or  not  by  the  Bnkust  need  iiot , 
here  be  discussed — the  cherub  was  either  an  eagle  or  a 
quadruped  with  eagle's  wings.  This  result  would  seem 
to  justify  connecting  the  word  with  the  Assyrian  humbuy 
a  synonym  of  kvniJdtu  or  harakku^  the  "arding"  bird, 
ic,  according  to  Friedrich  Delitach,  the  vulture.  Qn 
the  other  huu],  the  prophet  Ezehiel  (xxriiL  13-16), 
though  agreeing  with  the  Psalmist  in  mentioning  but  one 
cherub,  deeciibeii  him  as  **  walking  in  the  midst  of  stones 
of  fire  "  {ue^  thnndeibolts)^  and  aa-  extendmg  his  wings 
over  "the  ndj  moontain  of  Elohim,"  in  other  words,  aa 
th«  fUtendant  and  goaid  rather  than  aa  the  bearer  of  deity. 
And  In  the  fuller  account  of  Paradise  in  Qeneais  "  we 
cheruUm  "  {Le,,  Hke  entire  band  of  cherubs)  are  stationed 
"with  (or  near)  the  blade  of  the  turning  sword*  (this, 
like  the.*'  tree  of  life, "  has  a  Babylonian  analogue,  and  is 
a  mythio  phrase  meaning  the  lightning, — see  r^erenoes 
below)  **  to  guard  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life"  (Qen.  iiL  24). 
Now,  aocoiding  to  a  talismanic  insoription  copied  by 
Lenormant^  l»r^^  ia  a  synonym  for  the  steer-god,  whose 
winged  image  fOled  the  place  of  guardian  at  i£d  entrance 
of  &e  Assyrian  palaces.  And  in  the  fantastic  description 
of  Ezekiel  penned  by  the  Biver  Ohebar,  one  of  the  four 
faces  of  a  cherub  was  that  of  an  ox  (Eiek.  i  10,  after  which 
the  oormpt  passage  in  x.  14,  must,  in  spite  of  Lenormant, 
be  corrected).  We  should,  therefore,  connect  the  word 
cherub  primarily  with  the  Assyrian  kirubu,  but  also,  as 
proposed  above,  with  kurubu.  The  two  fonns  seem  to 
be  co-ordinate  and  expressive  of  some  quality  common  to 
the  king  of  birds  and  the  colossal  steer.  Their  etymology 
is  altogether  uncertain,  and  possibly  to  be  sought  for  (as 
Hr  Sayoe  has  suggested)  outside  the  sphere  of  SemitisuL 
Partial  parallels  to  the  cherubim  in  non -Semitic  mythologies 
are  not  uncommon,  but  are  mostly  deceptive.  Tlie  most 
complete  one  ia  that  of  the  winged  ypmrk  (a  secondary  form 
of  kermbim),  who  not  only  watched  over  the  treasures  of 
the  gods  ((f,  Herod,  iv.  1^,  116),  but  were  also  the  bearers 
of  deity,  if  at  least  Plutarch  and  Eustatbius  may  be  followed 
in  identifying  the  rcrpoo-KcX^  ol<av6i  of  iEsch.  Prom, 
395  with  the  griffin  (see  Hermann,  ud  loc)  Probably  the 
griffin  was  imagined  under  more  than  one  fonn.  This  v.  as 
eertainfy  the  case  with  the  Hebrew  cherub,  as  appears  not 
only  from  the  passages  rtferred  to  above,  but  from  the 
inoonsistenciea  of  the  single  prophet  Ezekiel  (ef,  i.  6,  xlL 
18).  The  significance  of  the  mythical  cherubim  has  been 
well  pointed  out  by  0.  P.  Tide.  They  are  probably  the 
massee  of  douds,  which  seem  to  guard  the  portals  of  the 
iky,  and  on  which  the  sun-god  appears  to  issue  forth  at 
break  of  day.  This  will  account  for  the  expressions  used 
of  the  cherubim  both  of  the  heavenly  and  of  the  earthly 
**  habitation "  of  Yahweh,  expressions  taken  up  by  the 
Biblical  writers  from  the  folklore  of  their  times. 

for  tha  AayrfaJi  authorities,  we  Sdhiader,  Jmaer  LUUnaur- 
■nlwi^,  1874^  p.  218;  Delitzsch  (the  younger),  Assyriseh*  Sttdien, 
pp.  107, 103 ;  and  for  the  Babylonian  ligbtniDj^-myth,  Lenonnant, 


Birose,  p.  138 ;  JUeordi  qfi7i4  Past,  vol  UL  pp.  127-129.  Coraptm 
also  Herder,  fFerke^  rol.  zxziiL  {O^iH  dir  Ebralachen  FoeH$\ 
pp.  168-180;  Ewald,  Antiquitia  of  Israel,  Eng.  tranal.,  p.  128; 
Kiebni,  in  Thsoiogiseht  Studim  vnd  Kriiiken,  1871;  Tiek, 
Vtrgdiihende  getehiedtnis  der  oude  godsdicnsUn,  voL  L  p,  868; 
and  F.  W.  Farrar  In  Otto's  Oychpo$dia  of  Biblical  LiUraiurt^  art. 
"Cherubim.-  <r.  K.  C.) 

CHEHXJBINI,  MabiaLuioiZxnobio  Carlo  Salvitore 
(1760-1842),  one  of  the  greatest  musical  composers  of 
modem  times,  waa  bom  at  llorence,  14th  September  1760. 
His  father  waa  accompanyist  {maeHro  aJ  cembalo)  at  the 
Pergola  theatre,  and  himself  guided  the  first  musical 
education  of  his  son,  whose  talent  began  to  evince  itself  at 
a  very  early  period.  "I  commenced  learning  music,*' 
Cherubini  says  of  himself,  ''at  six  years,  com  portion  at 
nine ;  the  former  I  was  taught  by  my  father,  the  latter  by 
Bartholomew  Felid  and  his  son  Alexander."  Italian  musio 
at  that  time  was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  popular  compoaera 
of  opera  eeria  chiefly  aimed  at  inventing  pleasing  tunes 
and  floriture  for  the  vocal  display  of  the  singers;  the 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  old  Italian  school  were  all  but 
lost  To  imbue  himself  with  these  great  traditions  of 
the  past  was  the  chief  aim  of  young  Chembini's  ambition, 
and  for  that  purpoae  he  went  in  1777  to  Bologna,  where 
for  four  years  he  studied  under  Joseph  Barti,  %  well-known 
composer  and  theorist  of  the  time,  and  himself  the  |mpil 
of  the  celebrated  Padre  Martini,  one  of  the  greateat  ooa- 
trapuntists  Italy  has  produced.  It  waa  in  this  school  that 
Qiembini  laid  the  foundation  of  that  deep  knowledge  of 
his  art  which  gives  to  all  hia  works  the  impress  of  p^ect 
mastership.  It  was  alsp  under  Sarti'a  guidance  that  ho 
made  his  first  attenipta  at  dramatic  composition. .  They 
were  preceded,  however,  by  %  mass  written  at  the  age  dE 
thirteen,  and  various  other  sacred  compositionB.  Sarti 
waa  the  oompoaer  of  numerous  operas,  amongst  which 
Le  None  di  Donina  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most 
successful  one.  It  now  beoune  Cherubini's  task  to  aupply 
thei  musio  for  the  minor  characters  In  his  master'a  dramatic 
works,  an  excellent  way  of  gaining  versatility  of  style  and 
resource,  turned  to  fuU  account  by  the  young  composer. 
His  first  independent  work  waa  tidied  QuiaUo  Fabio, 
a,n  opera  eeria,  in  three  acts,  first  performed  in  1780,  and 
soon  followed  by  Armida  (1782),  Adriano  %n  Siria 
(same  year),  and  several  other  works  of  a  similar  kind. 
At  this  time  of  his  life  his  artistic  individuality  was  forming 
gradually;  but  as  yet  he  had  not  emerged  from  the  purely 
imitative  stage  of  production.  Absolute  artistic  value 
these  juvenile  works  do  not  possess,  but  they  tended  to 
prepare  Cherubini  for  greater  things,  and  in  the  meantime 
secured  him  a  dignified  position  amongst  contemporary 
composers.  In  1 784  he  was  asked  to  write  two  works  for  tho 
Italian  opera  in  London,  one  of  which,  LafiiUa  principesaa, 
waa  favourably  received,  while  the  other,  Giulio  SabiiMp 
was  "  murdered"  by  tho  critics,  to  use  the  emphatic  ex- 
pression of  a  contemporary  witness.  In  1786  he  left 
London,  whither  he  had  gone  to  be  present  at  the  pro- 
duction of  his  operas,  and  went  to  Paris.  After  a  short 
stay  in  Italy  he  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  the 
latter  city. 

Cherubini  may  be  cited  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  amal- 
gamating power  inherent  in  the  French  type  of  national  cul- 
ture ;  Spontini,  Meyerbeer,  and  to  some  extent  Qluck,  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  spelL  With  the  last-mentioned  master 
Cherubini  shares  the  grand  declamatory  pathos,  the  classic 
dignity  which  characterizes  tlie  Augustan  age  of  French 
tragedy.  A  work  like  Cherobini's  Medee  is  imbued  with 
the  same  elevation  of  pathos  which  in  CoraeiUe's  greatest 
tragedies  makes  us  forget  the  stilted  affectations  of  his  heroes 
and  heroines.  The  first  opera  composed  by  Cherobini 
in  France  is  called  DSmophoon,  words  by  Marmontel. 
Ita    merits    were    appreciated   by    connoisseurs,    but  it 
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was  not  a  poptikr  success.  This,  however,  was  achieyed 
in  the  most  brilliant  manner  hj  Cherubini's  next 
<}peni,  LodoUha  (1791),  which  opens  the  series  of  great 
dramatic  works  belonging  to  the  composer^s  seoond  period. 
The  representatiTe  production  of  tliis  period  is  MidSe^ 
^ready  alluded  ta  The  main  characteristics  of  the  com- 
poeer^s  style  have  also  been  briefly  touched  upon.  From  a 
mere  musical  point  of  view  a  bold  though  always  strictly 
logical  sequence  of  harmonies,  a  rich  vein  of  melodious  de- 
Telopments,  and  great  brilliancy  and  originality  of  instru- 
mental effects  ought  to  be  &dded. 

By  the  production  of  Mcdee  (1797)  the  composer's  re- 
putation was  firmly  established.  All  Paris  was  in  rap- 
turous admiration  of  his  genius,  with  one  exception — 
l^apoleon  Bonaparte.  The  young  yictorious  general  aspired 
to  musical  amateurship,  and  loved  to  speak  authoritatively 
on  that  as  on  most  other  subjects.  But  it  was  not  in 
Cherubini's  character  to  bow  to  any  man,  however  great,  in 
matters  artistic.  C!herubini*8  repeated  remonstrancesagainst 
2«(apoleon's  exaggerated  enthusiasm  for  Paesiello,  ZingareUi, 
and  other  ephemeral  composers  culminated  in  the  blunt 
repartee, — "  Citoyen-g^^tal,  I  perceive  that  yon  love  only 
that  music  which  does  not  prevent  you  from  thinking  of 
your  politics.*'  The  emperor  remembered  the  aflh>nt 
-offered  to  the  citizen-general,  and  the  appointment  of 
Imperial  chapelmaster  was  given  to  Lesueur,  in  spite  of 
the  ItaUan  composer's  superior  merits.  But  Cherubini  does 
jiot  seem  to  have  suffered  much  under  this  disappointment. 
Two  works  replete  with  serenest  joy  owe  their  origin  to  the 
period  alluded  Uy—Anaereon  (1803)  andi>«  deuxJoumeet 
(1804).  The  last-mentioned  work  is  Cherubini's  master^ 
piece  of  comic  opera.  In  it  we  admire  the  grace  and  true 
S/aieU  de  ccntr,  which  have  made  the  comic  opera  of  France 
deservedly  famous  amongst  civilized  nations.  The  libretto 
of  Lei  deux  Joumees,  aJthough  clever  and  piquant,  does 
not  offer  many  opportunities  for  musical  expansion,  the 
action,  as  is  usual  in  French  comic  opera,  being  to  a  great 
extent  carried  on  in  spoken  dialogue.  But  Cherubini'  has 
aucceedcd  in  delineating  with  a  few  graphic  touches  the 
import  of  his  characters  and  situations.  A  peasant  chorus 
in  the  third  act,  a  Savoyard's  song,  and  the  couplets  of 
Micheli  the  jovial  water-carrier,  are  insurpassable  speci- 
mens of  their  genre,  equal  in  melodious  beauty  and  grace 
to  anything  that  French  composers  have  produced  in  these 
forms  of  art.  Cherubini,  indeed,  ranks  with  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  French  school, — with  Gretry,  Dalayrac, 
Auber,  and  Boieldieu,  all  of  whom  he  infinitely  surpasses 
as  far  as  musical  workmanship  is  concerned. 

In  1805  Cherubini  went  to  Vienna,  in  compliance  with 
an  invitation  to  comporso  an  opera  for  the  imperial  theatre 
of  that  city.  Here  his  chances  of  success  were  once  more 
thwarted  by  his  great  antagonist  Kapoleon,  who  entered 
Vienna  at  the  head  of  the  victorious  French  army,  and  for 
a  time  interrupted  all  artistic  enterprise.  The  personal 
meeting  of  emperor  and  composer  was  again  of  anything 
but  a  friendly  kind.  Soon  after  the  performance  of  his 
new  work  Fanuka  (1806)  at  Vienna,  Cherubini  returned 
to  Paris,  and  ^or  a  long  time  kept  an  unbroken  silence. 
His  chief  occupation  was  his  lessons  at  the  Conservatoire, 
besides  which  he  filled  up  great  part  of  the  day  by  cutting 
the  hearts  and  diamonds  of  ordinary  playing  cards  into  aU 
kinds  of  fantastic  figures  and  landscax}es.  The  results  of 
his  extraordinary  ingenuity,  carefully  framed,  covered  the 
walls  of  his  study.  An  accidental  circumstance  at  last 
roused  him  from  this  morbid  indolence.  He  was  staying 
at  a  country  seat  of  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  where  a  new 
church  was  to  be  inaugurated.  Timidly  was  an  appeal 
made  to  him  ior  a  religious  composition  to  be  performed  on 
the  occasion,  and  in  compliance  with  this  request  he  wrote 
iji  a  few  wocVs  Ms  great  Mass  in  F.     Thus  at  a  time  of 


life  when  most'  artists  rest  on  tbtir  laurels  he  entered  a 
new  field  of  creative  labour — that  of  sacred  mosie.  Of 
the  works  of  Cherubini's  third  and  perhaps  his  greatest 
period  only  the  most  important  can  be  mentioned  kereu 
They  are  the  Missa  Solemms  in  D,  the  coronation  mass 
written  for  the  consecration  of  Charies  X.,  and  the  two 
requiems  in  C  and  D,  the  latter  for  male  voices.  Besides 
these  he  wrote  numerous  smaller  compositions  for  the  service 
of  the  Chi4>el  Koyal,  most  of  which  are  still  nnpnbli^ed. 
The  meet  striking  feature  of  Cherubini's  sacred  compositions 
is  their  solemn  grandeur  of  conception,  combined  with  an 
unequalled  mastership  of  artistic  treatment 

The  Ecstoration  of  the  Bourbons  drew  CSierubim  from 
his  long  seclusion.  The  royal  family  were  eager  to  show 
their  favour  to  the  opponent  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Chembini  was  created  composer  and  conductor  to  the 
Chapel  Boyal,  and  in  1 821  obtained  the  permanent  director- 
ship of  the  Conservatoire.  His  days  were  prolonged  beyond 
the  ordinary  age  of  men,  and  after  having  witneaaed  and 
partly  eelebrated  nnmberless  revolutions  in  his  adoffted 
country,  the  moi^  than  septuagenarian  retained  snlBaeiit 
vigour  of  mind  to  Vrite  one  of  hit  most  dianning  operas 
when  Louis  Philippe  was  king  in  Frsncei  It  is  called  AU 
BabOf  and  was  fint  performed  in  1833.  To  the  list  of  his 
dramatic  compositioiis  ought  also  to  be  added  another 
important  opera,  Le$  Abeneerragfi,  written  in  1813,  bat 
treated  with  undeserved  neglect  by  the  pablie.  He  also 
wrote  teveral  pieces  of  chamber  mnnc,  amongst  which  six 
quartets  for  strings,  and  one  quintet  and  six  sonataa  for  the 
pianoforte  may  be  mentioned.  A  great  number  of  his 
comnositions,  moreover,  remained  in  manuscript  at  his 
death,  March  15,  1843.  Cherubini's  external  bearing  was 
frequently  harsh  and  arrogant;  his  prejndioe  against 
Beethoven,  both  personally  and  artistically,  is  a  deplorable 
instance  of  his  one-sidedness.  But  his  more  intimate 
friends  found  him  kind  and  faithful.  His  love  of  order 
was  carried  to  excess.  All  his  music  was  carefully  labelled 
and  distributed  in  pigeon-holes,  and  even  his  po^ei- 
handkerchiefs  were  numbered  for  consecutive  use.  To  this 
extreme  carefulness  we  owe  a  complete  catalogue  of  hit 
own  compositions  from  1773-1841,  edited  by  M.  Bott^fe 
de  Toulmon,  under  the  title  of  Noiiee  d€$  MeavutaiU 
autographet  de  la  fnutiqiie  composet  par  If,  L.  Z,  C7  S, 
Cherubini,  We  also  -possess  by  him  a  valuable  Cotcr*  ds 
conirepoirU  et  de  fugue,  the  letterpress  of  which  is  written 
by  his  pupil  the  well-known  composer  Hal^vy.  An  English 
biography — Cherubini,  MemoriaU  illnslrative  of  his  lAft 
vXond.  1874) — has  b^n  written  by  Mr  R  Bellasis.  An 
interesting  article  containing  personal  reminiscences  of 
Cherubini  by  the  German  composer  Ferdinand  Hiller 
appeared  in  Maemillan*9  Magazine  in  1875.  (f.  h.) 

CHEBUSCI,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Germany,  whose  countij 
was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  £lbe  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Weser.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  cruelty  of  Yams^  who 
commanded  the  Roman  army  on  their  frontier,  drove  them 
into  war,  and  they  annihilated  the  legions  sent  againat 
them.  In  the  4th  century  they  had  become  membm  of 
the  Prankish  confederation. 

CHESHIKE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  north-west  ci 
England,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mersey,  which  separ- 
ates it  froln  Lancashire,  on  the  N.K  by  Yorkshire,  on  thd 
E.  by  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  on  the  S.  by  Shropshire 
and  Denbl^shire,  on  the  W.  by  Flintshire,  and  on  the  N.  W. 
by  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is 
about  48  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  sooth  to 
north  about  33  miles.  It  possesses  an  area  of  705,493 
statute  acres,  or  1102  square  miles;  and  its  popolatioii  in 
1871  was  561,201  persons  (males,  271,033;  feoalea, 
290,168).  Since  the  first  cotsus  in  1801,  the  population 
has*  increased  by  368,3^6  persons,  or  191  per  cent,  9xsd 
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■noe  1851  the  increase  bat  amounted  to  105,476  pezaons, 
or  23  per  cent  in  twenty  years. 

The  formation  of  tiie  county  is  generally  flat,  with  some 
hiQs  on  the  east  on  the  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  boundary, 
vhieh  extend  also  to  the  Staffordshire  side.  There  are 
also  loirer  hills  near  Chester  and  Flintshire,  and  at  Alderley 
Edge  and  Beeston  inftnlated  hiEs  standing  up  out  of  the 
prerailing  level  The  principal  geological  formation  it  the 
New  Bed  Sandstone,  which  occupies  neariy  the  whole  of  the 
eentral  and  western  part  of  the  county.  A  small  patch  of 
liis  occurs  in  the  south.  The  Coal  Measures  extend  along 
the  eastern  side  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire  and  Derby- 
thke,  and  also  are  worked  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee  below 
CSurter.  ThB  principal  mineral  produce  it  salt,  which  is 
foand  as^rock-«dt  in  mines  at  Korthwich,  and  is  manu- 
ikfitnred  there  and  at  Winsford,  lliddlewich,  Bandbach, 
tnd  Lawton,  from  the  brineeprings  orerlying  the  rock- 
nit  Lead  and  copper  are  also  found,  though  not  in 
gnst  quantities.  Copper  was  wwked  at  Alderley  Edge 
at  an  early  period^  but  the  works  were  discontinued  until 
lately,  whan  they  hare  been  recommenced. 

The  flora  of  the  central  phdn  of  Cheshire,  which  lepre- 
aoits  its  most  characteristic  regetation,  is  intermediate 
between  that*  of  the  northern  and  southern  counties  of 
Britain.  The  botany  of  the  high-landi  east  of  Macclesfield 
ii  nearly  ericetal  in  its  nature,  akin  to  that  of  the  West 
fiidhig  of  Yorkshire,  whilst  in  the  west  the  botany  of 
Wirtal  shows  more  Tariety  than  that  of  the  Midland 
legion,  and  is  more  southern  in  its  character.  The  curious 
ijitem  of  mari-pits,  and  the  frequent  inland  meres,  each  of 
vbich  has  a  Tegetation  of  its  own,  render  Mid  Cheshire 
preeminent  among  English  counties  for  the  development 
of  snch  species  as  Cmx  and  Potamogeton.  Two  rare 
ipecies  may  be  cited  to  prove  the  strong  admixture  of 
northern  dements  in  the  flora»  via.,  Arundo  strtda  at 
Oskmere  and  Saxifraga  Eircutm,  now  unfortunately 
extinct,  at  Knutsford.  As  compared  with  one  near  or  sou& 
of  London,  a  Cheshire  arable  field  shown  a  lamentable 
psodty  of  species.  A  botanist  would  only  in  a  day's  walk 
mark  150  species  of  floweringplants, as  against  300  speeiea 
Biaiked  in  the  same  time  in  ^ent  or  Sussex. 

Hie  principal  rivers  in  Cheshire  are  the  Dee,  which, 
rising  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  county  and  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire,  and  idtimately, 
haying  formed  a  wide  navigable  estuary  below  Chester, 
feOs  into  the  Irish  Sea ;  the  Mersey,  which  rises  in  the 
Yorkshire  hilb,  forms  the  county  boundary  along  the  whole 
of  its  northern  side,  and  hating  given  the  opportunity  for 
the  formation  of  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  and 
Rnncom,  also  fall  into  the  Irish  Sea;  and  tlie  Weaver, 
which,  rising  in  the  south-west  of  tlie  county,  traverses  it 
m  a  north-westerly  course^  and  being  joined  by  the 
Dane  at  Korthwidii,  empties  itself  into  the  Mersey  at 
Weston  Point  By  means  of  a  series  of  looks,  the  Weaver 
has  been  made  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons  as 
far  as  Winsford,  and  thus  furnishes  a  means  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  salt  produced  in  the  locality.  The  profits  of 
the  navigation,  which  was  originally  undertaken  by  a  few 
Gbeehire  squires,  belong  to  the  county,  and  are  paid  over 
aonually  to  the  relief  of  the  county  rates.  At  present,  in 
consequence  of  a  large  outlay  in  further  deepening  and 
impnmng  the  navigation,  all  payments  to  the  county 
treasuiy  are  suspended,  but  on  an  average  of  late  years 
from  XI  6,000  to  X20,000  has  been  paid  over. 

Dirtfiboted  over  the  surface  of  the  ceunty  are  small  lakea 
or  merea,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  point  of  honour  for 
Hie  old  houses  of  the  gentry  to  have  been  built  on  their 
banks.  Combermere,  Tattoo,  Rostheme,  Tabley,  Dodding^ 
too,  Marbury,  and  Mere,  with  a  host  of  snuJler  waters, 
are  dotted  over  the  county :  whilat  nearly  in  every  field 


are  old  marl-pita,  whence  in  former  days  the  sole  snpply  of 
manure  for  the  permanent  pastures  was  obtained. 

The  climate  is-  temperate  and  damp ;  the  soil  is  varied 
and  irregular,  but  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  a  thin-skinned 
clay.  In  only  one  spot  of  the  county  is  the  soil  said  to  be 
fertile  enough  to  feed  a  bullock  to  the  acrew  The  agriculture 
of  the  county,  which  some  twenty^ve  years  ago  was  back- 
ward and  diMreditable,  has  marvellously  improved  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  century.  The  land,  which  was  wet  and 
full  of  rushes,  has  been  drained;  its  fertility  has  been 
increased  by  Uie  periodical  application  of  bone-dust ;  the 
old  crooked  fences  have  been  removed  or  straightened ;  and 
the  farm-houses  and  buildings,  which  were  insufficient  for 
the  decent  accommodation  of  man  and  beast,  have  been 
replaced  on  many  estates  by  modem  structures  well  adapted 
for  their  purposes.  Dairy-farming  is  the  description  of 
agriculture  still  principally  pursued,  and  in  March  1875 
there  were,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  96,170 
cows  in  the  county,  whose  milk  if  all  converted  into  cheese 
would  have  yielded  a  produce  of  about  16,000  tons  of 
cheese.  But  though  the  tendency  to  make  cheese  in,  some 
parts  of  the  county  still  prevails,  the  influence  of  the  larger 
populatiou  gathered  together  round  the  purely  agricultual 
part  of  the  county  has  greatfy  diminished  the  production  of 
the  staple  article,  whilst  the  competition  of  American  cheese 
has  made  the  manufacture  of  all  but  the  best  qualities  unpro- 
fitable. Liverpool,  Manchester,  Stockport,  Macclesfield,  the 
cotton  districts  in  the  north-east  of  the  county,  and  the  Sti^* 
f  ordshire  Potteriee  on  the  south-west,  aU  demand  a  supply  of 
milk,  meat,  and*  garden  produce,  and  the  facilities  of  transit 
afforded  by  the  railways  have  in  many  cases  already 
changed,  and  gradually  in  many  more  wiU  change,  the 
character  of  Cheahire  agriculture.  Although  in  some  casee 
the  Cheshire  tenant-farmer  is  little  morb  than  a  labourer 
owning  cows,  working  as  hard  as  his  own  labourers,  and. 
with  as  little  or  leas  education,  yet  there  are  now  a  large 
number  of  farms  aa  well  and  skilfully  cultivated  and 
producing  as  large  produce  to  the  acre  (thanks  to  the 
faciliiiea  of  obtaining  manure  from  the  larger  towns)  as 
any  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

During  the  years  1^65  and  1866  a  mighty  calamity 
swept  over  this  county.  The  cattle  plague,  which  had  in 
1745  deetroyed  30,000  head  of  cattle,  appeared  in  the 
second  week  of  October  1865  on  the  souUiem  border  of  the 
county.  Spreading  itself  there,  and  breaking  out  almost 
simultaneously  on  the  north-west,  west,  and  east,  it  had  by 
the  21st  February  1866  deetroyed  36,823  head  of  stock. 
On  that  day  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  authorize 
slaughter  and  to  give  compensation,  and  in  consequence 
35,675  cattle  were  killed.  A  loan  was  granted  from  the 
Treasury,  on  the  security  of  the  county  rate,  of  £270,000 
to  pay  Uie  compensation  for  losses  after  the  22d  February^ 
which  entails  an  annual  charge  on  the  county  rates  of 
jeU,583, 14s.  lOd.  until  the  year  1896.  Although  by  this 
terrible  loss  many  individuals  were  ruined,  and  for  the 
time  great  distress  was  caused,  yet  on  the  whole  the  agri- 
culture of  the  district  was  benefited.  Landlords  discovered 
that  stringent  clauses  in  their  leasee  might  safely  be  mo- 
dified ;  tenant-farmers  became  convinced  that  cheesemaking 
was  not  the  whole  duty  of  the  agriculturist,  and  the  possi- 
bility and  even  the  necessity  of  new  ways  of  farming,  and 
of  the  introduction  of  sheep  or  feeding-stock,  became  ap* 
parent. 

From  the  agricultural  returts  for  1875  (which,  however^ 
are  not  complete)  it  appears  that  the  average  acreage  de- 
voted in  Cheshire  to  com  crops  is  exceptionedly  low,  being 
1 6*2,  while  the  average  of  all  England  is  31  '2.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  acreage  in  tiie 
county,  and  the  numbers  of  live  stock  in  the  yeaca  1872 
and  1875  >— 
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Oata.    Wheat 


BartoT. 

BmO*  AC 


T»™;P«      Votche* 
Mangolda.  C*»«>*^  *«•  loUtloo 


1872..  46,44tf   84,195    10,073    80,981     10,001      2,601      64.760 
1870...44,dO8    80.745      9»826    18,770    11,054,    1,862      67»400 

HorsM.  OaiUa.  fihoep^  Flga. 

1871. ...18,818  155.664  108,877  67,870 

1876 20,409  162,466  111,830  61,209 

In  the  latter  year  tbere  were  84,981  acres  under  corn 
crops,  and  31,686  under  green  crops,  both  showing  %  de- 
crease as  compared  with  1872. 

The  ooonty  is  intersected  by  railways  in  every  direction. 
At  Crewe  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway  divides 
into  three  sections,  and  takes  its  passengers  or  goods  to 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Chester,  and  the  North.  From 
Stockport  and  Manchester  the  Cheshire  lines  ran  into  the 
centre  of  the  county  and  across  Delamere  Forest  to  Chester ; 
and  there  are  lines  from  Chester  to  Birkenhead,  to 
Manchester,  to  Shrewsbury,  and  into  the  different  parts  of 
North  atad  South  Wales. 

The  canals,  too,  still  convey  goods  from  Buncom  and 
EUesmere-port  to  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and  afford 
means  of  communication  between  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  th^  interior- of  the  county. 

The  principal  towns  are  Chester,  Birkenhead,  Maccles- 
field, Stockport,  Northwich,  Crewe,  and  Congleton.  At 
Stockport  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  cotton  is  carried 
on,  and  Macdesiield  and  Congleton  are  the  seats  of  the 
silk  manufacture.  At  Crewe  are  situated  the  great  work- 
shops of  the  London  and  North  Western  Rdlway,  and 
round  the  station,  where  in  1841  there  was  a  wooden  box 
to  take  the  tickets  and  one  solitary  farmhouse,  there  is  now 
crowded  a  population  of  nearly  30,000  inhabitants.  The 
trade  of  Northwich  and  Winsford  is  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  from  the  brine.  During 
the  year  1875  it  is  calculated  that  1,500,000  tons  of  salt 
were  produced,  of  which  1,000,000  were  for  export,  350,000 
for  chemical  works,  100,000  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
50,000  for  domestic  use.  In  that  year  tbere  were  in 
Cheshire  1261  salt-pans,  emplo3ring  over  3000  men.  About 
150  men  are  engaged  in  rock-salt  mining,  and  the  carriage 
of  salt  on  the  Mersey  and  Weaver  employs  at  least  1000 
men  and  500  boys.  Steamers  are  now  largely  employed 
in  the  inland  navigation,  between  thirty  and  forty  being 
engaged  in  the  carrying  trade. 

Besides  being  in  part  a  manufacturing  and  in  part  a 
purely  agricultural  county,  Cheshire,  more  perhaps  than 
any  place  except  the  districts  round  the  metropolis,  is  the 
bome  of  business  men.  'Rie  manufacturers  of  Manchester, 
the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  the  gentlemen  employed  in  the 
pottery  trade,  all  have  their  villas  here.  At  Alderley  and 
Bowdon  near  Manchester,  in  the  Wirrall  hundred  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mersey^  at  Alsager  on  the  Staffordshire  border, 
are  to  be  found  congeries  of  the  dwellings  of  rich  men, 
which  vie  in  their  appointments  and  surroundings  with  the 
houses  of  the  great  landowners  of  the  county.  Perhaps  no 
stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  this  fact  than  that,  in  the 
return  lately  furnished  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  a 
summary  of  the  returns  of  owners  of  land,  the  number  of 
properties  between  1  acre  and  10  is  reported  to  be  3166  out 
of  a  total  number  of  23,720,  add  the  average  rental  per  acre 
is  X24,  133.  These  proportions  are  in  the  whole  return  for 
England  and  Wales  exceeded  only  in  the  ex-metropolitan 
parts  of  Surrey  and  Middlesex,  and  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Glamorganshire. 

Cheshire  is  emphatically  a  county  full  of  large  estates. 
In  the  return  just  quoted  iflhy  be  found  the  fact  that 
the  rental  of  estates  between  5000  and  10,000  acres  amount 
to  20'4  of  the  total  value  of  the  county,  a  larger  percentage 
than  in  any  English  county  save  one.  Of  the  owners  of 
more  than  10,(K)0  acres  Lord  Tdlemache  of  Helmingham 


owns  25,380;  the  marquis  ci  Cholmondeley.  16,842; 
the  dnke  of  Westminster,  15,001 ;  Sir  Henry  Delw 
Broughton,  13,832  ;  the  Rev.  T.  France  Hayhortt,  10,650  j 
and  Lord  Ciewe,  10,148  ;  whilst  Lord  Egerton  of  TWtton, 
Lord  Harrington,  Lord  Stamford  and  Warrington,  Lord 
Derby,  Sir  P.  D.  M.  Qrey  Egtrton,  Lord  Haddington,  Loid 
De  Tkbley,  Lord  Delamere,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  Loid 
Kilmorey,  Lord  Shrewsbury,  Mr  Legh  of  Lyme,  Mr  Leigh 
of  Adlington,  Mr  R  £.  Warburton,  Sir  CSiarlee  Shakeriey, 
and  Mr  Bromley  Davenport  make  up  the  seveateen  who 
are  returned  as  owning  between  6000  and  10,000  aoea 
each.  This  list  of  landowners  is  composed  of  men  whose 
names,  with  one  exception,  are  historic  in  dieshiie,  so  small, 
spite  of  the  nei^bourhood  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
have  been  the  transfers  of*  the  large  estates  from  their 
original  owners  to  the  capitalists  of  the  present  day. 

For  parliamentary  representation  the  county  is  divided 
mto  East,  West,  aad  Mid  Cheshire,  each  of  the  three 
sections  returning  two  members  to  the  House  %f  Commons. 
In  East  Cheshire  the  roistered  electors  in  1876  wer^ 
6,687 ;  in  Mid  Cheshire,  8241 ;  and  in  West  Cheshire 
10,178.  There  are  besides  represented  within  the 
county  the  boroughs  of  Macclesfield  and  Birkenhead,  park 
of  the  city  of  Chester,  the  limits  of  which  extend  into 
Wales,  and  parts  of  the  boroughs  of  Warrington,  Stockport, 
Ashton-under^Ljme,  and  Stalybridge,  all  of  which  extend 
more  or  less  into  Lancashire.  There  is  one  court  of  quarter 
sessions  in  the  county,  which  holds  its  meetings  alternately 
at  Chester  and  Knutsford,  and  is  adjourned  from  one  plaoo 
to  the  other  for  the  trial  of  prisoners  at  intermediate 
sessions.  The  rateable  value  of  the  county  as  asseeeed  to 
the  county  rates  is  £2,690,701. 

Perhaps  no  county  has  advanced  more  in  material 
prosperity  than  Cheshire  has  in  the  last  half-centuiy.  In 
none  have  mere  places  of  public  worship,  both  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  of  the  various  Nonconformist  bodies, 
been  erected.  In  none  have  more  schools  been  built.  The 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourers  are  high ;  and  from  the 
ranks  of  that  body  has  the  army  of  engineers,  porters,  and 
high-class  artificers,  who  are  employed  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  and  at  Crewe,  been  largely  recruited.  Yet  still 
the  county  is  cursed  with  the  sin  of  drunkenness,  and 
with  the  evil  consequences  of  that  sin,  in  a  fearful  degree. 
Whilst  serious  crime  has  decreased  steadily  there  has  been. 
an  increase  of  all  the  light  offences. 

The  history  of  Cheshire  is  intimately  connected  with  ^at 
of  the  city  of  Chester.  In  the  time  of  King  Alfred  the  pre- 
sent county  formed  part  of  tiie  province  of  Mercia,  but  it 
was  afterwards  separated,  and  by  William  the  Conqueror  it 
was  constituted  a  county-palatine!  William  bestowed  the 
earldom  on  his  nephew  Hugo  Lupus,  and  the  title  has 
belonged  since  then  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  English 
Crown.  The  palatinate  privileges  existed  intact  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  when  they  were  much  curtailed  in 
favour  of  the  Crown,  and  after  the  Civil  War  of  the  Ooiu- 
monwealth  they  were  almost  wholly  removed.  Tlie  county 
was  first  represented  in  Parliament  during  the  reign  ot 
Edward  VL 

Two  Boman  roads  traversed  Cheshire,  the  north-weet 
branch  of  Watling  Street,  running  from  Chester  throogh 
Northwich  to  Stratford,  where  it  crossed  the  Meney  into 
Lancashire,  and  the  Via  Devana  which  entered  from  Salop 
and  extended  to  Chester.  Many  handsome  and  intereating 
mansions  exist  in  the  county,  some  of  them  being  admirmbie 
specimens  of  Elizabethan  architecture.  Among  the  most 
noteworthy  may  be  mentioned  Bramall  Hall  near  Block* 
port,  Brereton  Hall  near  Sandbach,  Crewe  HaQ,  the  aeet  oSf 
Lord  Crewe,  and  Eaton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  dnke  o< 
Westminster.  (o,  w;  l^) 

CHESNE,  AiTDK^  DU.    See  DucnEaKB. 
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CHESNET,  Chaslks  OoBirwALLiB  (1826-1876),  brevet- 
colonel  in  the  corps  of  Ro/al  Engineers,  bom  ^9th. 
September  1826,  was  the  third  son  of  Charles  Oomwallis 
Cbesney,  captain  on  the  retired  list  of  the  Bengal  Artillery. 
Edacated  at  Tiyerton  grammar  school  and  Mount  Radford 
school,  Exeter,  and  afterwards  at  the  Boyal  Military 
Aoademy,  Woolwich,  he  obtained  his  first  commission  as 
second-lieatenant  of  engineers  in  1845,  passing  oat  of  the 
ftcademy  with  distinction  at  the  head  of  his  term.  His 
rarly  sendee  was  spent  in  the  ordinary  course  of  regimental 
daty  at  home  and  abroad,  and  being  stationed  in  New 
Zealand  during  the  Crimean  War,  he  lost  the  opportunity 
of  Mrving  in  the  only  considerable  military  operations  in 
Eorope  in  which  the  present  generation  of  British  soldiers 
has  been  engaged,  while  India,  the  great  school  of  war 
for  the  English  army,  was  untd  lately  closed  to  officers  of 
the  Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers.  Among  the  various 
reforms  in  our  military  system  which  followed  from  that 
war  was  the  impetus  givea  to  military  education ;  military 
histoiy  was  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the 
coarse  of  instruction  at  our  military  colleges,  and  in  1858 
Charles  Chesney,  who  had  brought  himself  under  notice 
by  an  essay  on  the  subject,  prepared  under  a  sort  of  com- 
petition invited  by  the  authorities,  was  appointed  professor 
cf  military  history  at  Sandhurst.  In  1 864  Captain  Chesney 
succeeded  Colonel  Hamley  in  the  corresponding  chair  at 
the  Staff  College.  To  the  admirable  teaching  of  these  two 
officers  may  be  ascribed  in  groat  measure  the  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  relation  of  military  lustoir  to  the  prac- 
tical business  of  war  now  manifested  throughout  the  com- 
missioQed  ranks  of  the  British  army  ;  t£eir  pubb'shed 
writings  have  been  received  with  great  favour  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  America. 

Chesney's  first  published  work  was  an  account  of  the 
civil  war  in  Vir^nia,  which  went  through  several  editions ; 
sod  although  written  in  the  heat  of  |£e  struggle,  and  on 
the  partial  information  then  available,  it  may  still  be  read 
with  profit  But  the  work  which  attained  the  greatest 
reputation  was  hb  Waterloo  Lectureij  prepared  from  the 
notes  of  lectures  orally  delivefed  at  the  Staff  College.  Up 
io  this  time  the  English  literature  on  the  Waterloo 
campaign,  although  voluminous,  was  made  up  of  personal 
reminiscences  of  actors  in  the  great  scene,  or  of  formal 
records  such  as  Sibome*fl  accurate  but  tedious  narrative, 
useful  materials  for  history  rather  than  history  itself; 
the  French  accounts  have  mainly  taken  the  form,  of 
fiction,  the  so-called  history  of  Lamartine  being  as  much 
a  work  of  fancy  as  the  romance  of  Victor  Hugo,  while  the 
professedly  sober  pages  of  Thiers  are  not  much  more  to  be 
relied  oo.  In  Chesney's  lucid  and  vigorous  account  of  the 
momentous  struggle,  while  it  illustrates  both  the  strategy 
and  tactics  which  cuhninated  in  the  final  catastrophe,  the 
mistakes  committed  by  Napoleon  are  laid  bare,  and  for  the 
first  time  an  English  writer  is  found  to  point  out  that  the 
dispositions  of  the  great  duke  were  not  wholly  faultless. 
Tet  such  criticism,  is  in  truth  the  sincerest  praise,  since  to 
those  who,  knowing  anything  of  war,  know  that  even  the 
highest  combinations  are  at  best  a  groping  in  partial  dark* 
Dees,  the  capacity  of  a  great  leader  will  be  more  perfectly 
•toreeiated  by  a  right  estimate  of  his  mistakes  than  by  a 
bund  attribution  of  infallibility.  And  in  the  Waterloo 
Leeturet  the  Prussians  are  for  the  first  time  credited  by  an 
En^ish  pen  with  their  proper'  share  in  the  victory.  On 
this  point  there  had  hitherto  been  an  English  as  well  as  a 
^^tdeonie  legend.  The  Waterloo  Lectures  attracted  much 
ittentioQ  abrcwd  as  well  as  at  home ;  on  the  appearance  of 
the  French  edition,  published  at  Brussels,  another  account 
of  the  camptign,  written  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor 
Hspoleon  nL,  and  guite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Napoleonic 
liyndy  inm  publiihea  immediately  af terward»an  Paris  in  a 


cover  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  Brussels  edition,  and 
with  the  obvious  inten^on  that  it  should  circulate  in  place 
of  the  other; — a  delicate  test  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
original  on  the  part  of  the  French  Qovemment. 

Chesney  was  for  many  years  a  constant  contributor  to 
the  newspaper  press  and  to  periodic  literature,  devoting 
himself  for  the  most  port  to  the  critical  treatment  of 
military  operations,  and  professional  subjects  generally. 
Some  of  nis  essays  on  military  biography,  contribntod 
mainly  to  the  Edinburgh  RevieWy  were  Afterwards  published 
separately.  His  style  is  forcible,  easy,  and  eminently  clear, 
his  judgment  impartial  and  sagacious,  and  although  his 
mode  of  treating  military  operations  may  be  open  to  the 
criticism  that  it  does  not  mi^e  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
moral  element  in  war — the  infirmities  of  troops  and  the 
blunders  of  generals, — it  may  be  said  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  whole  truth  is  never  told  about  battles  at  the  time, 
and  cannot  be  foimd  out  afterwards,  and  that  in  the  long 
run  the  less  there  is  of  the  personal  in  history,  and  the 
broader  and  more  general  the  statement,  the  nearer  will  the 
historian  come  to  describing  what  happened. 

In  1868  Charles  Chesney,  who  on  promotion  to  field 
rank  had  returned  to  regimental  duty,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Military  Education 
which  sat  during  that  and  the  following  year,  under  tho 
presidency  first  of  Earl  de  Qrey  and  afterwards  of  Lord 
Dufferin,  and  to  whose  recominendations  are  due  tho 
improved  organization  of  our  military  cbUeges,  and  tho 
development  of  military  education  throughout  the  principal 
military  stations  of  the  British  army.  In  1871,  imme- 
diately after  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-German  war,  he 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  France  and  Germany,  and 
furnished  to  the  Government  a  series  of  valuable  reports 
on,  the  different  siege,  operations  which  had  been  carried 
out  during  the  war,  including  especially  the  two  sieges  of 
Paris,  and  on  the  condition  of  the  fortresses  and  military 
condition  and  organization  of  the  two  powers.  These 
reports  were  published  in  a  krge  volume,  only  a  few  copies 
of  which  have  been  issued  confidentially. 

Never  seeking  regimental  or  staff  preferment,  Colonel 
Chesney  never  obtained  any,  but  he  held  at  the  lime  of  his 
death  a  quite  unique  position  in  the  army,  altogether  apart 
from  and  above  his  actual  place  in  it  Consulted  by 
officers  of  all  grades  on  profef^ional  matters,  his  ready  and 
vigorous  pen  was  often  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Govern^ 
ment  to  illustrate  and  defend  in  the  press  the  different 
measures  of  reform  lately  adopted  in  military  organization ; 
while  probably  few  have  done  more  to  raise  the  intellectual 
standard  of  the  English  army  and  its  estimation  in  that 
respect  among  the  more  intelligent  spirits  of  foreign  armies. 
Constantly  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  he  was  nevertheless 
laborious  and  exemplary  in  Uie  discharge  of  his  public 
duties,  while  managing  also  to  devote  a  large  part  of  hia 
time  to  charitable  and  religious  offices.  He  was  abstemi- 
ous to  a  fault ;  and,  overwork  of  both  mind  and  body  tell- 
ing at  last  on  a  frail  constitution,  he  died  after  a  short 
illness  on  the  19  th  March  1876,  at  the  age  of  fdrty-nine 
years,  to  the  regret  of  the  whole  army,  and  of  a  very  large 
circle  of  friends  both  within  and  without  the  service,  to 
whom  he  had  become  endeared  in  a  remarkable  degree  by 
his  generous,  self-denying,  and  sympathetic  disposition. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  serving  as  Commanding 
Royal  Engineer  of  the  London  district. 

Colonel  Cheaney'i  principal  works  were:— ^  MClUarf  ViiUf  of 
JUeent  Campaigns  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  1868;  Campaignt  in 
t^irginia  and  Maryland,  2d  edition,  1866;  The  Military  Reatmrcea 
af  Prussia  and  France,  cmd  Recent  Ohanget  in  the  Art  of  War; 
Baeays  by  Charlee  Chtaney  and  Eenry  Reeve,  rCTmbli«hed  jointly 
from  the  Edinittrgh  Review  1970 ;  Wdtarioo  Leehiree,  8d  edition, 
T874 ;  Ftaaya  in  Modem  Military  Riegn^y,  reprinted  chiefly  from 
the  RdtMwrgh  Rewiew,  1874.  (O.  C.) 
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CHESS,  simply  defined,  is  an  intellectual  pastime.  It 
recreates  not  so  macli  hy  way  of  amusement  properly  so 
termed,  as  by  taking  possession  of  the  mental  faculties  and 
diverting  tbem  from  their  accustomed  grooves.  The 
cerebral  organ,  afler  being  much  occupied  in  business,  or 
greatly  worried  by  cares,  or  in  any  way  beset  by  painful 
reflections,  finds  in  the  absorbing  and  abstracting  properties 
of  chess  that  temporary  relief  which  lighter  pastimes  will 
not  always  afford.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Cares  are  caused  by  looking  forward  to  or  apprehending 
things  to  come,  and,  as  such,  are  neutralized  by  that  fore^ 
sight  which  the  conduct  of  a  game  of  chess  demands. 
Again,  mental  perturbations,  honrever  much  varied,  can  but 
be  the  employment  of  the  imagining  and  reasoning  facul- 
ties in  the  digestion  of  the  particular  cause  of  annoyance  or 
pain;  bat  these  same  faculties  are  required,  and  their 
exclusive  exercise  demanded,  in  providing  for  the  emergen- 
cies of  the  intellectual  combat,  and  in  solving  the  ever 
varying  problems  that  arise  in  the  course  thereof.  It  is 
very  commonly  supposed  that  chess  is  a  difficult  game, 
whether  to  acquire  or  practise  This,  however,  is  a  mistake. 
The  moves  may  be  learned  in  half  an  hour,  and  a  week's 
practice  wiU  evoke  a  sufficient  amount  of  skill  to  afford 
pleasure  both  to  the  learner  and  his  tator.  The  intelligent 
novice  will  soon  be  convinced  that  an  ignorant  manipulation 
of  the  piecA  does  not  conduce  to  success,  and  he  will  seek 
for  instruction  in  the  right  manner  of  opening  the  game ; 
the  various  d^bats  are  after  all  simple,  and  he  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  acquiring  them  one  after  tiie  other.  Six  months 
will  suffice  for  this  purpose  if  hb  understanding  be  not 
enslaved  by  obstinacy,  indolence,  or  self-esteem,  and  the 
rest  goes  with  his  natural  capacity.  A  merely  average  in- 
telligence is  sufficient  for  a  very  fair  amount  of  proficiency 
and  strength  ;  while  intellect  not  much  above  tho  common 
mean  will  suffice  (assuming  here  natural  aptitude)  to  lead 
right  up  to  the  second  class  of  players,  viz.,  those  to  whom 
the  masters  of  the  game  can  only  concede  the  small  odds 
of  "pawn  and  move."  Those  wishing  to  improve  nill  find 
it  very  beneficial  to  play  upon  even  terms  with  players 
stronger  than  themselves ;  for  a  persistence  ir.  takic^  odds, 
besides  having  a  discoura^ng  and  debilitating  effect  upon 
the  weaker  player,  takes  the  game  out  of  its  proper  grooves, 
and  tends  to  produce  positions  not  naturally  arising  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  game  as  developed  from  the  recog- 
nized openings.  In  fact,  the  reception  of  odds  iiicapacitates 
a  player  from  acquiring  an  insight  into  the  principles  of 
tho  science  of  chess,  and  from  comprehending  the  latent 
meanings  and  conceptions  upon  which  combinations  and  a 
proper  plan  of  warfare  are  founded ;  while,  upon  the  con- 
tniry,  playing  on  even  terms  throws  the  combatant  at  once 
apoQ  his  own  judgment,  and  by  causing  him  to  study  his 
opponent's  play,  leads  necessarily  to  a  material  improvement 
in  bis  own  style. 

To  turn  now  to  the  elements  of  the  game.  The  accom- 
panying diagrams  represent  chess  boards,  and  it  will  be 
perceived  that  they  respectively  consist  of  sixt|r-four 
checkered  squares. 

In  diagram  1  the  chessmen  are  arranged  as  they  should  be 
at  tho  commencement  of  the  battle,  while  diagram  2  shows 
tho  denomination  of  the  squares  according  to  the  English 
and  German  systems  of  notation,  to  be  explained  hereafter. 
Under  diagram  1  are  the  names  of  the  various  **  Pieces/'  for 
so  tho  superior  officers  are  termed — each  side,  white  and 
black,  having  a  kin^,  a  queen,  two  rooks,  t,T0  knights,  and 
two  bishops.  The  eight  common  men  in  front  are  called 
Pawns. 

Moves  of  the  DirPEEENT  Chessmen. — Briefly  described, 
the  powers  of  the  various  pieces  and  of  the  pawns  are  as 
follows. 

Tho  king  may  move  in  any  direction — ^forward;  back- 


ward, laterally,  or  diagonally  ;    but  he  can  move  only  on* 
square  at  a  time.     Under  certain  conditions  he  has  once  io. 
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the  game  a  peculiar  privilege  oalled  castling,  which  will  be 
explained  further  on. 

•  The  queen  moves  in  any  straight  or  diagonal  direction, 
whether  forward,  backward,  or  laterally.  There  is  no  limifc 
to  her  range,  except  when  her  progress  is  stopped  by  tmy 
piece  or  pawn.  She  is  tho  most  powerful  piece  on  the 
board,  for  her  action  ia  a  union  of  those  of  the  rook  and 
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WE11& 
Diagram  2.~ShQwiQg  English  and  Oerman  Methods  of  Notation. 

bishop.  At  the  commencement  of  the  game  the  queen 
always  stands  upon  a  square  of  her  own  colour. 

I'he  rooks  move  in  straight  lines — ^fwward,  backward,  or 
laterally ;  they  cannot  move  diagonally.  Their  nnge  is,  lik e 
the  queen*s,  unlimited. 

The  bishops  move  diagonally  in  any  direction  whether 
backward  or  forward.  They  have  an  unlimited  range* 
v/ith  the  same  exception  as  before.     It^is  evident  th^t 
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biiltopB  stendiDg  originally  on  differently  oobnred  squares 
eaa  neyer  meet 

The  knights  hare  a  mode  of  moving  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  deooribe.  Their  range  is  not  nnlimited,  like  that  of  the 
Bteees  just  noticed,  but  is  restricted  in  a  particolar  way. 
They  more  from  one  comer  of  any  rectangle  of  three 
squares  by  two  to  the  opposite  comer ;  thus,  in  diagram  3, 
the  white  knight  can  move  to  the  square 
occupied  by  the  black  one  and  vice  ter$a. 
To  illustrate  the  more  further,  suppose 
that  in  diagram  2  a  knight  stands  on  the 
square  marked  K4  counting  from  the  white 
side  of  the  board ;  that  knight  can  more  to 
any  of  the  f^iUowing  squares^  vis.,  to  K  B  2, 
Q  3,  K  Kt  3,  qB  3,  £  £t  5,  Q  B  5,  K  B 
6,  and  Q  $.  The  squares  which  the  knight 
i^peart  to  pass  OTor  in  moving  may  be  oocu>  l>i«8r^  3> 
pied  by  other  pieces,  but  his  move  has  no  thing  whatever 
to  do  with  those  intervening  squares.  A  knight  may  thus 
vault  over  any  piece  or  pawn,  whether  adverse  or  friendly; 
the  knights  are  the  only  pieces  which  possess  this  privi- 
lege. It  will  be  perceived  that  the  loan  of  the  knight, 
oflJike  that  of  the  bishop,  changes  colour  at  every  move. 

The  king,  queen,  rooks,  aud  bishops  may  capture  any 
foemau  which  stands  anywhere  within  their  respective 
ranges;  and  the  knights  can  a^ture  the  adverse  men 
wh^h  stand  upon  the  squares  to  which  they  can  leap.  A 
capture  is  effected  by  the  piece  which  takes  occupying  the 
square  of  the  piece  which  is  taken,  the  latter  being  then 
removed  from  the  board.  The  king  cannot  capture  any 
man  which  is  protected  by  another  man. 

The  motions  and  capturing  powers  of  the  pawns  are  as 
follows : —Each  pawn  for  fds  first  move  may  advance 
either  one  or  two  squares  straight  forward,  but  afterwards 
one  square  onlv,  and  this  whether  upon  starting  he 
exercised  his  privilege  of  moving  two  squares  or  not  A 
pawn  can  never  move  backwards.  He  can  only  capture 
diagonidly, — that  is  to  say,  if  any  adverse  piece  or  pawn 
stand  upon  the  first  diagonal  square,  either  to  right  or 
lefty  such  adverse  piece  or  pawn  can  be  captured  and 
loffltfved  from  the  board,  the  captor  taking  its  place,  but 
a  pawn  cannot  take  any  man  standing  directly  in  front  of 
it  In  other  words,  a  pawn  moves  straight  forward  except 
when  he  captures,  in  which  case  he  moves  diagonally,  and 
lor  capturing  purposes  he  can  only,  even  for  his  first  move, 
advance  one  square.  When  a  pawn  arrives  at  an  eighth 
square,  viiL,  at  the  extreme  ymit  of  the  board,  he  may  be 
promoted,  that  is  \o  say,  he  may,  at  the  option  of  his  owner, 
become  a  queen,  rook,  bishop,  or  knight ;  and  it  matters 
not  how  many  queens  or  other  pieces  a  player  may  have 
on  the  board,  at  one  time. 

Check  and  Chxokmatk — ^The  king  can  never  be 
captured,  but  when  any  pieoe  or  pawn  attacks  him,  he  is 
said  to  be  "  in  check,"  and  the  fact  of  his  being  so  attacked 
should  be  announced  by  the  adverse  player  saying  **  check,** 
whereupon  the  king  must  move  from  the  square  he 
oeonpiee,  or  be  screened  from  the  check  by  the  interposition 
of  one  of  his  own  men,  or  the  attacking  piece  must  be 
Gsptored.  If,  however,  the  king,  being  thus  in  check, 
oannot  move  to  another  square  without  bung  still  in  check, 
and  tiiere  is  no  pieoe  or  pawn  which  can  be  interposed,  and 
tiie  ^ftftlnng  pieoe  or  pawn  cannot  be  taken,  then  it  is 
**  Checkmate,"  whereupon  the  game  terminates,  the  player 
whose  king  has  been  thus  dbeckmated  being  the  loser. 
The  position  of  the  king  when  in  check  being  the  same  as 
that  of  any  piece  when  exposed  to  be  captured,  with  the 
only  difference  that  the  king  cannot  be  taken,  it  follows 
that  the  pawn  gives  check  JuA  in  the  same  way  that  he 
captures^  via,  diagonally.  One  kin^  cannot  give  check  to 
the  other«  nor  can  $  kii^  be  moved  mto  check. 


Stalkxati. — When  the  king  is  not  in  check,  but  hie 
owner  has  no  move  left  save  audi  as  would  place  the  king 
in  check,  this  is  **  stalemate,*  and  the  game  i%  drawn. 

Castliko. — This  is  a  peculiar  move  permitted  to  the 
king  once  in  the  game;  it  is  performed  in  combination 
with  either  the  king's  rook  of  the  queen's  rook,  and  in 
either  case  by  the  kuig  being  moved  two  squares  laterally, 
while  the  rook  is  pla^  on  the  other  side  of  him.  But 
the  king  cannot  castle  after  having  been  moved,  nor  with 
a  rook  that  has  moved,  nor  when  any  piece  either  white  or 
black  stands  between  him  and  the  rook,  nor  if  he  is  in 
check,  nor  when  he  has  to  cross  over  a  square  commanded 
by  an  adverse  piece  or  pawn ;  the  rook  can,  however,  move 
from  or  cross  over  sudi  a  square.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  after  castling  with  the  king's  rook  the  latter  will  occupy 
the  K  B  square,  while  the  king  stands  on  the  K  Kt  square^ 
and  if  wiUi  the  queen's  rool^  the  latter  will  occupy  the 
queen's  square  while  the  king  stands  on  the  Q  B  square. 
This  move  will  easily  be  understood  with  the  aid  of  dia- 
gram 2. 

Takiivo  bit  Passaht. — This  U  a  privflege  possessed  by 
any  of  the  pawns  under  the  foUowing  circumstances :— If 
a  pawn,  say  of  the  white  colour,  stands  upon  a  fifth  square, 
say  upon  K  5  counting  from  Uie  white  side,  and  a  black 
pawn  in  the  supposed  case  moves  to  Q  4  or  K  B  4  counting 
from  the  black  side,  the  white  pawn  can  take  the  black 
pawn  ''  en  passant"  For  the  purposes  of  such  capture  the 
latter  is  dealt  with  as  though  he  had  only  mbved  to  Q  3  or 
£  B  3,  hnd  the  white  pawn  taking  him  diagonaUy  then 
occupies  the  square  the  captured  pawn  would  nave  reached 
had  he  moved  but  one  square. 

DnAW9  Xj^axe.— This  arises  from  a  stalemate  (noticed 
above),  or  from  either  player  not  having  sufficient  force 
wherewith  to  effect  checkmate,  as  when  there  are  only  two 
kings  left  on  the  board,  or  king  and  bishop  against  king^ 
or  king  and  one  or  even  two  knights  against  king.  The 
same  consequence  follows  from  either  player  being  able  to 
give  perpetual  check  to  the  adverse  king  There  are  also 
case6  in  which  one  of  the  players  can  call  upon  the  other 
to  give  checkmate  in  fifty  moves,  the  result  of  failure  being 
that  the  game  is  drawn.  The  right  to  make  this  requisi- 
tion arises  in  various  positions,  to  explain  all  of  which 
would  take  up  much  space ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  when 
neither  side  has  any  pawns  left  on  the  board  the  player 
with  the  inferior  force  may  make  the  fifty  moves  calL 

Othkr  Chbss  Terms. — A  ''  minor  piece  "  means  either 
a  knight  or  bishop.  ''Gaining  the  exchange''  signifies 
giving  a  minor  piece  in  exchange  for  a  rook.  A  "  passed 
pawn  "  IB  one  that  has  no  adverse  pcwn  either  in  front  or 
on  either  of  the  adjoining  files.  Ic  may  be  as  well  to 
explain  that  a  "  file  "  is  simply  a  line  of  squares  extending 
vertically  from  one  end  of  the  board  to  the  other.  There 
are  therefore  eight  files,  and  they  are  respectively  named 
after  the  pieces  which  occupy  the  first  squares  on  either 
side^  as,  a^.,  the  "king's  fiSe,"  which  extends  from  one 
king  to  the  others  and  so  forth.  An  "  open  file "  is  one 
on  whidi  no  piece  or  pawn  of  either  colour  is  standing. 
"Gkmibit "  is  a  .word  derived  from  the  Italian  gambMo,  a 
tripping  up  of  the  heels  ;  it  is  a  term  used  to  signify  an 
opening  in  which  a  pawn  is  sacrificed  to  obtain  an  attack. 
An  "  opening,'*  or  "  d^but,"  is  a  certain  set  method  of  com- 
mencing the  game ;  there  are  regular  and  irregular  openings. 
A  "  check  by  discovery  *  is  given  when  a  player,  by  moving 
one  of  his  i^eces,  checks  with  another  of  them.  "  Double 
eheok,''as  its  name  implies,  means  attacking  the  king  ali 
once  with  two  pieces,— one  of  the  nieces  in  tlus  case  giving 
check  by  discovery. 

Yalitx  of  TBI  PnoBS.— The  relative  worth  of  the  chesa- 
nien  cannot  be  definitely  stated  on  account  of  the  innroase 
or  decrease  of  their  powers  aeoordtng  to  the  position  U  tfif 
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game^  but  ttriking  an  average,  and  taking  the  pawn  is'  the 
onity  the  following  will  Im  an  estimate  near  enough  for 
practical  pnrpoeea :— pawn  1,  bishop  3*25,  knight  3*25, 
rook  5,  qtieen  9*50.  Three  minor  pieces,  may  more  often 
than  not  be  advantageously  exchanged  for  the  queen.  The 
knight  is  generaUy  stronger  than  the  bishop  in  the  end 
game^  but  two  bishops  are  usually  stronger  than  two  knights, 
more  especially  in  open  positions. 

LA.WS. — The  laws  of  chess  differ,  although  not  yery 
maierially,  in  different  countries.  Various  steps  have  been 
taken,  bat  as  yet  without  success,  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
a  universally  authoriiatiye  oode.  In  competitions  among 
English  players  the  particular  laws  to  be  observed  are 
spcwially  agreed  on,— the  regulatioii^  most  generally  adopted 
being  those  laid  down  at  length  in  Staunton's  Chm  Fraant, 
er  the  modification  of  the  Frtuns  laws  iuued  in  the  name 
of  the  British  Chess  Association  in  1862. 

The  following  rules  may  be  here  indicated.  The  board 
moat  be  so  placed  that-each  combatant  has  a  white  souare 
in  lis  right  hand  comer.  A  player  toudiing  any  of  his 
own  men  or  those  of  his  adversary  ^zcept  accidentally) 
without  previously  saying  "fadoube  ,  ot  **1  acJijust,"  or 
w<»ds  to  that  effect,  may  be  compelled  to  move  or  capture 
(as  the  case  may  be)  the  man  bo  touched ;  if  this  cannot  be 
done  he  luust  move  his  king,  but  if  that  be  likewise  im- 
possible, there  is  then  no  penalty.  If  aplayer  make  a  false 
or  fflegal  move  or  capture,  he  must,  at  the  choice  of  his 
opponent,  and  according  to  the  case^  move  his  own  man 
le^y,  ci^tui«  the  man  legally,  or  move  any  other  mai| 
legally  movable.  In  practice,  ih»  usual  dcsmand  is  that 
the  offender 'shall  move  his  king.  After  four  moves-  have 
been  made  on  eadi  side,  any  such  illegality  is  waived,  and 
the  game  must  be  played  out  as  it  stands^  Should  the 
king  De  left  in  check,  all  the  moves  subsequently  made 
must  be  retraced  and  the  check  replied  ta 

Moon  Ov  Notation.— The  EngUsh  and  Qennan. 
qrstems  of  notation  (i.e.,  the  manner  of  describing  the 
moves  made  in  a  game)  are  different.  According  to  the 
Eb^lish  method  eadi  player  counts  from  his  own  side  of 
the  board,  and  the  moves  are  denoted  according  to  the 
names  of  Uie  files  and  the  numbers  oi  the  squares.  Thus 
when  a  player  for  his  first  move  advances  the  king's  pawli 
two  squares,  it  is  described  as  follows  >--**  1  P  to  K  4;"  for 
the  pawn  has  moved  to  the  fourth  square  of- the  king^  file. 
Th^  following  moves  of  the  Giuoco  Piano  Openings  With 
the  aid  of  di^^ram  2,  will  enable  the.reader  to  understand 
the  principles  of  the  Brituh  notation,  wherein  it  may  also 
be  observed  that  onlythe  initials  of  the  pieces  are  now 
used:— 


B^ox. 
PtoK4 
QKttoQBS 

(i«.,  Qnten't  Knight  to  the 

third  MQare  of  the  Qaeen's 

Biihop\fil6.) 
KBtaQB4 

(ssnie  as   Whitsli  third 

.ibore). 


Whitb. 
f.  P  to  K  4  1. 

2;  KKt  toK6  3  2. 

(i.«..  King"!  Knight  to  tiie 
third  iqiiare  of  the  King* 
Biihop^  file.) 

3.  KBtoQB4  8. 
(King's  Biihop  to  the  fourth 

uofre    of    the    Queen's 
Biehop*t  file.) 

4.  P  to  Q  B  3  ^ 
(Pawn  to  the  third  squsrs 

of  the  Q  B  file.) 
p.  PtoQ4  G. 

(Pawn  to  the  fourth,  square 
of  the  Queeii's  file,) 
6.  P  takes  P  e. 

•  (Qoeen's     Bishop*!     Pawn 
tekes  Pawn   at  the  fifth 
aqusre    of     tiie    advecM 
.Qoeoi'afile.) 

It  is  now  usi^  to  ezpnpi  the  notation  as  oondse^  ai 
plMiblo ;  Uiua,  the  thiid  moves  of  White  and  Black  would 


K  Kt  to  K  B  S 

(same   as  White's 
move.) 

PtakeiP 

(Cing'a  Pswn  takes  White's 
Qtuen's  Pawn.) 

KBtoQKt0(ch)> 

(King*!  BUhdp  to  tiie  i|fth 
Muare  of  the  Qiie«i*e 
EsiiAi?*  file^  giving  oheok 
to  &  White  Kilig.) 


be  givoa  as  3  B  to  B  4,  because  it  is  clear  that  only  tha 
fourth  square  of  tha  queen's  bishop's  file  is  intended.  In 
like  manner  White's  fourtli  move  would  be  described  as 
4  P  to  B  3,  and  Black's  fourtli  move  as*  4  Kt  to  B  3^ 
Sometimes  instead  of  .the  word  "takes-^  a  cross  i$  used, 
thus— 6  P  X  P. 

The  German  notation  employs  tha  alphabetical  characters 
<i,  bf  e,  d,  e,  f^  ff,  and  A,  proceeding  from  left  to  rights  and 
the  numerals  4,  2,  3,  i,  5,  6,f  7,  and  8,  running  upwards, 
these  being  alwaya-calculated  from  the  White  sidt  of  the 
board  (see  diagram  2).  Tlius  the  Wbite  ijpeeii's  Book's 
square  is  al ;  the  Black  Queen's  Book's  square^  a8 ;  the 
White  Queen's  square  is  di ;  the  Black  Queep's  square^  dS; 
the  White  lljng's  square,  el ;  the  BlacL-Kin^s  square,  s8» 
and.  so  with  the  other  pieces,  and  squares.  The  Gmiaii 
ilames  of  the  pieces  are  as  follows ': — ^K)ng^  J^^i^i  Q!i>Mn» 
Dame;  Book,  Tkmrm;  Bishop,  Lw^et;  Knight^  SpHm^) 
Pawn,  Bauer, 

The  initali  only  of  the  jneces  are  givis^  the  pawna 
(Bavem)  beibg  understood.  The  Qermans  use  the  foOow> 
ing  signs  in  their  notation,  via. . — for  **  check  "  (t) ;  **  check- 
mate^ (t)s  'Stakes"  (:);  •'castles  on  King's  side*  (0-0); 
**  castles  on  Queen's  side  *  (0-0-0) ;  for  'fbest  move"  a 
note  of  admiration  (!) ;  for  **  weak  move**  a  no^  of  inter 
rogstion  (t).  The  Qiuoco  Piano  Opening  movea  jilst  reo 
dered  in  the  English  will  now  be  given  in  the  German  no(i> 
tion,  which  will  make  the  latter  easily  intelligible  : — 
Wnrrs.  Blaok. 

1.  e2-«4  h  e7-e& 

2.  Bgt-f3  2.  Sb8-cfi 
3:  Lfl<«4                        8.Lf8H)5 
4.  c2-c3  4.  Sg8-f6l 
0.  d2-d4  6.  e5-d4: 

e,  o3-d4:  6.  Lcft-b4t 

Both  in  the  English  and  German  -notatioiis  tlie  mavpt 
are  often  rendered  in  a  tabular  form,  thus4 — !•  ^ -y  ^ 

1.  ^^,  the  mdves  above  the  Hna  being  White^i  and 

below  the  Una  Black'a. 

Illuitbatitb  Games. — ^niere  are  variona  tsKt4)ooka 
upon  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  games,  tp  one  or  other 
of  which  the  learner  dhould  have  reoourse.  Some  of  ihsm 
are  mentioned  /nrtheron;  but  it  would  be  4nvidiooa  to 
enter  upon  any-  cpmpadson  of  merits.  Or  to  recommend  any 
work  in  particular.  The  following  are  given  as  indicative 
illustrations  of  certain  of  tha  leadipg  openings;  bul^ 
necessarily,  no  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  ia^H  detaiW 
instruetien  on  this  important  brAnch  of  Ihe  game : — 


Wmn. 

Black. 

L  PtoK4 

1.  PtoK4 

2,  K  Kt  to  B-3  • 

2.  QKttoBS 

8.  BtoB4 

a  BtoB4 

4.  PtoB3 

4.  Kt  to  K  B  3 

5.  P  to  Q  4 

RPtdLssP       ^ 

6.  PtakesP 

6.  B4o  Kt  i  (eh) 

f.  BtoQ2 

7.  B  tikes  B(cii) 

8.  QKttakeiB. 

8.  PtoQ4 

9.  PtakeaP. 

9.  K  Kt  takes  P 

10  Q  to  Kt  3 

11.  Castles  (K'aaida) 

10.  Q  Klto  K  S 

11.  Oastka 

Bvte 

gam& 

M^Lopm. 

Wnrfa. 

Black. 

1.  PtoK4 

1.  PtDK4( 

1  KKttorBS 

%  QKItoBJ 

«.  BtoKtQ 

X  PtoQ&S 

G  H  E  S  S 
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4  BtoBI 

«.  Ptoi5 

7.  OuUm 

8.  BtoKM 

9.  B  tokM  Kt 
la  Kt  tokM  P 
11.  Kt  to  Q  B  8 


4 
5. 
6. 
7. 
& 
9. 

10. 

11. 


KtloB5 

PteketP 

KttoK0 

BtoKS 

KttoB4 

QPtokMB 

OmOm 

PtoKBS 


WRxn.  Bladk. 

l^PtoK4  1.  FtoK4 

IKKttoBS  IQKttoBS 

a.  P  to  Q  4  IP  takes  P 

4  BtoQBi  4  BtoB4 

5.  P  to  B  S  0.  Et  to  B  S 

4  PtUmP 
Th»  potttion  hare  anhred  at  !•  tha  aame  as  In  tlie  CHuooo 
Piano  opening  abova 


MmmiOamhii. 

Wnn. 

BULOK. 

1.  P  to  K  4 

1.  P  to  K  4 

1  KKttoBS 

2.  Q  Kt  to  B  S 

S.  BtoB4 

4  BtoB4 

4  P  to  Q  Kt  4 

4  B  takas  Kt  P 

5.  PtoBS 

5.  B  to  B  4 

4  PtoQ4 

4  PtakesP 

7.  ChuOles 

7.  P  to  Q  a 
a  B  to  Kt  8 

a  PtakesP 

Wliite  has  for  bis  ninth  mo^  throe  approTsd  eon- 
4innatfons,  yIs.,  BtoKiS,  PtoQ8»aodKttoB4  To 
iRke  one  of  them, — 

9.  P  to  Q  5  9.  Kt  to  B  4 

10.  B  to  Kt  3  10.  Kt  to  K  2 

11.  BtoQS  11.  Castles 

12.  KttoBS  ^     12.  KttoKtS 
IS.  Kt  to  K  2  14  P  to  Q  B  4 
14QtoQ2  14  PtoBS 
14  KtoBsq  14  B  to  B  2 
14  Q  R  to  B  sq.  14  B  to  Kt  sq 

The  game  lAay  be  oonsidered  abont  eren. 

Kimffi  Kwigkti  Oamlii  (vroper). 


Wwm, 

Black. 

1.  P  to  K  4 

1.  P  to  K  4 

2.  PtoKB4 

2.  P  takes  P 

4  K  Kt  to  B  S 

4  P  to  K  Kt  4 

4  Bto64 

4  B  to  Kt  2 

4  Osstlee 

4  P  to  Q  S 

4  P  to  Q  4 

4  P  to  K  B  S 

7.  PtoBS 

7.  Kt  to  K  2 

Black  has  the  advantage. 

Alli^aur-Kimrittki  Oamlnt. 

Whiti. 

Blaoic 

4PtoK4 

1.  P  to  K  4 

4  PtoKB4 

2.  P  takes  P 

4  Kt  to  K  B  S 

4  P  to  K  Kt  4 

4  PtoKR4 

4  P  to  Kt  5 

4  Kt  to  K  5 

0.  K  Kt  to  B  S 

4  BtoB4 

4  P  to  Q  4 

7.  P  takes  P 

7.  B  to  Kt  2 

a  PtoQ4 

a  CasUes 

9.  B  takes  P 

9.  Kt  takes  P 

10.  B  takes  Kt 

10.  Q  takes  B 

11.  Owtlcs 

11.  PtoQB4 

Black  has  the  bettor  ganis. 


Kmt^M  BMof/i  OmMi. 


L 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
7. 

a 

4 
14 


Blaok. 

1. 

PtoK4 

2.  PtakesP 

4 

PtoQ4 
Q  to  B  5  (eh) 

4 

4 

P  to  K  Kt  4 

4 

QtoR4 

7. 

BtoKti 

4  PtoKBS 

4 

KttoK2 

14 

PtoKt5 

11. 

B  takes  Kt 

12. 

QtakeaKP 

14 

PtoB8 

14  Q  to  Kt  6  (flk) 

WnznL 
PtoK4 
PtoKB4 
BtoB4 
BtakesP 
KtoBsq 
K  Kt  to  B  S 
PtoQ4 
PtoKB4 
KttoBS 
KtoKteq 
IL  Kt  to  K  0 
14  PtakssB 
14  Q  to  B  aq 
14  PtakesP 
14  Q  to  Kt  2 


'Warn, 

L  PtoK4 

4  PtoKB4 

4  K  Kt  to  B  8 

4  BtoB4 

4  Kt  to  K  5 

4  KtoBsq 

7..  P  to  Q  4 

a  Kt  to  Q  B  8 

4  Kt  to  Q  S 
14  K  takes  P 
11.  KttoKB4 
14  B  to  K  8 
14  QKttoQ6 
14  P  to  B  3 

White  has  n  aH^t  adTantaga 


Diftimgame. 
SaMoOamba. 


1.  PtoK4 

4  PtakesP 

4  PtoKKl4 

4  P  to  Kt  5 

4  Q  to  B  5  (oh) 

4  KttoKBS 

7.  P  to  B  6 

a  P  to  Q  S 

4  P  takes  P(ch) 

14  B  to  Kt  2 

11.  Kt  to  B  8 

14  Gbstles 

14  Q  to  Q  sq 

if  HMO  0€mbit, 


1. 


PtoK4    ^    PtoKB4 


PtoK4 


PtakesP 


4  Oastles 
4  Q  takes  P 
7.  P  to  K  5 
a  PtoQS 
4  B  to  Q  2 

10.  Kt  to  B  3 

11.  QRtoKsq 
14  R  to  K  4 
14  Q  B  takes  P 
14  Q  to  K  2 
14  B  takes  BP 
14  P  to  K  R  4 
U.  Kt  takes  P 
la  B  takes  Kt 
14  QRtoKB4 
24  B  takes  B 

21.  R  to  K  4 

22.  K  takes  R 
24  KtoKtsq 

An^  Black  has 


KKttoBS 

PtoKKt4 
Blaok. 
4  P  takes  Kt 
4  QtoBS 
7.  Q  takes  P 
a  B  to  B  S 
4  Kt  to  K  2 

10.  Q  Kt  to  B  8 

11.  Q  to  K  B  4 
14  OasUee   " 
14  6  to  Kt  2 
14  PtoQ4 
14  Q  to  Kt  4 

QtoKtS 
Kt  takes  Kt 
BtoB4 
BtoKS 
P  takes  B 


.    BtoB  % 
*•  PtoltS 


14 
17. 
14 
14 
20. 
21. 

24  R  to  B  sq  (oh* 
24  Kt  to  Q  5 
the  better  game. 


R  takes  R  (oh) 


"WHrra. 

1.  PtoQ4 

2.  P  to  Q  B  4 
4  PtoKS 

4.  6  takes  P 

5,  P  takes  P 

4  Kt  to  K  B  8 


Blaok. 

1.  PtoQ4 

2.  P  Ukes  P 
4  P  to  K  4 
4.  PtakesP 
0.  B  to  Q  S 

4  Kt  to  K  B  S 
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VfttftEt 

7.  GbiOes  7.  GMlet 

aPtoKBS  aPtoKBS 

9.  KttoQBS  9.  PtoQB3 

The  gimd  ii  about  equal,  thoogli  White  has  a  eoaewhat 
freer  poiitioii. 

The  two  foUowing  gamee  aie  hfiUiaat  KMeimeoa  of  the 
t/tyU  of  thoee  emiaeni  plajen,  Hefr  Aaoeneea  and  if  r 
Paul  Moiphj.  The  manntr  in  which  White  in  the  iint 
game  foroee  the  riotoiy,  thoogh  hwing  pieoo  after  piece, 
Mareelf  finds  a  parallel  in  the  reoorde  of  chess  stratagjr. 


Jr«ii/«  Biiha^i  GamliL 

Vtum, 

Black. 

Ilerr  Andersseo. 

HsR  KieseriiikL 

1.  P  to  K  4 

1.  PtoK4 

3.  PtoKB4 

a  PtakseP 

S.  BtoB4 

a  QtoB5(di) 

4.  KtoBsq 
fi.  B  takes  Kt  P 

a  PtoQKt4 

a  Kl  to  K  B  3 

e.  Kt  to  K  B  5 

a  Q  to  B  3 

7.  P  to  Q  S 

7.  Kt  to  R  4 

a  KttoB4 

a  Q  to  Kt  4 

9.  Kt  to  B  5 

a  P  to  Q  B  3 

to.  PtoKKt4 

la  KttoB3 

11.  KtoKteq 

11.  P  takes  B 

18.  P  to  K  B  4 

la  Q  to  Kt  3 

13.  PtoB5 

la  Q  to  Kt  4 

14.  QtoB3 

14.  KttoKtiq 

15.  B  takse  P 

la  Q  to  B  3 

le.  Kt  to  B  3 

la  B  to  B  4 

17.  Kt  to  Q  5 

17.  Q  takee  Kt  P 

la  BtoQ6 

la  Q  takee  B  (eh) 

19.  K  to  K  2 

la  B  takee  B 

to.  P  to  K  5 

20.  Kt  to  Q  B  3 

White  gifea 

cheekmate  in  three  morea. 

PhUidvr'i  Dc/WkM. 

Waira. 

BliAClC. 

Mr  Barnes. 

Mr  Morphy. 
1.  P  to  K  4 

1.  PtoK4 

a  Kt  to  K  B  3 

a  PtoQ3 

a  PtoQ4 

a  P  to  K  B  4 

4.  P  takes  K  P 

4.  B  P  takee  r 

a  Kt  to  Kt  6 

a  P  to  Q  4 

a  P  to  K  6 

a  B  to  Q  B  4 

7.  Kt  to  B  7 

7.  Q  to  B  3 

8.  B  to  K  3 

a  P  to  Q  5 

a  B  to  K  Kt  5 

a  Q  to  6  4 

la  Kt  takes  B 

la  Q  takes  B 

11.  BtoB4 

11.  Kt  to  Q  B  3 

11  Kt  to  B  7 

la  Q  takes  P 

la  BtoBsq 

la  Kt  to  B  3 

14.  PtoKB3 

14.  Kt  to  Q  Kt  6 

15.  KttoQBS 

la  B  takee  P 

ia  B  takes  B 

la  KttoQ6(eb) 

17.  Q  takes  Kt 

17.  PtakesQ 
la  B  takee  Kt 

la  Castles 

la  B  to  Kt  3 

10.  P  to  Q  7  (oh) 

20.  K  to  Kt  sq 

2a  B  to  B  4 

SI.  Kt  to  K  5 

21.  K  to  B  sq 

2a  Kl  to  Q  3 

2a  B  to  K  sq 

Sa  Kt  takes  B 

2a  Q  takes  R 

And  White  resigns. 

Ein>-OAMaa  avd  Psoblbiu. — Considerable  attention  has 
been  devoted  by  writers  on  chess  to  the  examination  of 
aaci-gamee,  and  many  of  the  particular  combinations  of 
locess  thai  are  apt  to  oocur  have  been  fully  and  earefoUy 
Analysed.      The  study  of   and  taste  fur  problems  haye 


become  very  general  in  the  ehen  eoumncity,  ttpitSSl^ 
within  the  last  twenty  years;  and  to  missersr  to  the 
growing  publio  demand  for  snch  eomposilioiia  le  now 
an  important  function  of  chess  periodicals^  aad  of  the 
numerous  serial  publications  that  derote  a  eolum  to  chesa 
The  sis  problems  given  below  ^  are  prise-winnera.  The 
solutions  (necessarily  the  leading  Tariatiens  only)  will  bs 
fonnd  at  the  doee  of  the  article,  p.  60a 

VaBIOUB  ThBOBIXB  as  to  THB  ImrXRTIOK  OV  CBBIb— 

The  origin  of  the  game  of  bhess  is  loet  in  obscurity,  a  fact 
which  has  rather  invited  than  repelled  learned  speculatioas 
on  the  subject  The  invention  of  the  pastime  has  been 
variously  ascribed  to  the  Greeks,  Bomans,  Bsbyloniaai^ 
Scythians,  E^tians,  Jews,  Persians,  Chinese,  Hindus 


'  Pbobuoi  No.  1.  ^ 
By  J.  Klini^ 

(A4|idctd  tkrbMt  two-moTt  problMB  of  the  Britiik 
AModstkni  Tmimj,  1671). 
BLACIC 


White  to  pU J  and  nate  ia  two  i^tn. 


PaoBUMNcl 

^7  tke  RtT.  Q^ffffi  M'Arthar. 

fThi  priM  proltltm  of  tlio  OtmUridgo  Tonnty,  I860.) 

BLAC3. 


WUtotoplajaadiaiteia 
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/Anbumsy  Anaeanians,  OtsStliaiis,  Irish,  and  Welsh.  Not 
fontent  vith  upholding  the  claiins  of  nations  or  races, 
ioms  have  endeayonred  to  fix  upon  particular  individoals 
u  fte  origin&tors  of  the  game ;  and,  amongst  others,  the 
foDowing  have  fonnd  supporters  :—-Japhet,  Shem,  King 
Solomon,  tfie  wife  of  Ravan  king  of  Ceylon,  the  philosopher 
Jenes,  the  Grecian  prince  Palamedes,  Hermes,  Aristotle, 
the  brotfiers  Lydo  and  Tyrrhene,  Semlramis,  Zenobia, 
Attains  who  died  about  200  B.a,  the  mandarin  Hanaing, 
the  Brahman  Sissa,  and  Shatrenscha,  stated  to  be  a 
'cdebrated  Persian  astronomer.  Many  of  these  ascriptions 
are  of  course  fabulous,  others  rest  upon  little  authority,  and 
•ome  of  them  proceed  from  easily  traceable  errors,  so  where 
jthe  Boman  games  of  Ludv*  Latruncuiorum  and  Ludut 
\Calemlontm,  the  Welsh  recreation    of  Tawlbwrdd,    $.<:, 

PboblxxNo.  8. 

Bj  r.  Healej. 

(One  of  tlM  fint-prixe  tet  of  tlie  Bristol  Towtmj,  1861.) 

BLACK. 


WHXTEi 

Whits  to  ^y  and  msts  in  three  movoi. 

PaoaLBC  No.  4,  , 

By  8L  Loyd. 

<Obs  of  the  wooDd-priM  wt  of  the  Paris  Tourney,  1897.) 

BLACK. 


WHITK 

WItte  ie  fUy  sDd  mate  in  foor  aovm 


throw-board,  and  the  ancient  Irish  pastime  of  Itthekealt 
are  assumed  to  be  synonymous  with  chess ;  whereas,  so  tar 
as  the  Romans  and  Wekh  are  concerned,  the  contrary  can 
be  proved,  while  from  what  little  is  known  of  the  Irish 
game  it  appears  not  to  have  been  a  sedentary  game  at  all, 
but  meet  IDcely  an  open-air  recreation.  The  claims  of  the 
Chinese  were  advocated  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr  Eyles 
Irwin  in  1793  to  the  Earl  Chariemont  This  paper  was 
published  in  the  Tranaactioni  of  the  Royal  Irith  Academy ^ 
and  its  purport  was  that  chess,  called  in  the  Chinese  tongue 
ekong-hif  which,  according  to  Mr  Irwio,  means  the  ^  royal 
game,**  was  inventod  in  the  reign  of  Kao  Tsn,  otherwise 
lin  Pang,  then  king,  but  afterwiuxls  emperor  of  Kiangnan, 
by  a  mandarin  named  Hanslng,  who  was  in  command  of 
an  army  invading  the  Shensi  country,  and  who  wanted  to 

PapBLEM  Na  5. 

By  Lieatenant  S.  ▲.  Sorensan. 

(Ono  of  the  firat-prixe  aet  of  the  Britiah  Choaa  Aaaoclntlon  Tonmey,  \ 

1872,  and  alao  adjudged  the  beat  fonr-moTe  problem  of  the  Tourney.) 

BLACK. 


«WHIT& 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  four  moves. 

Pboblbm  Ko.  6. 

Bj  Dr  Conrad  Bayer. 

(One  of  the  flrat-pritt  set  of  the  British  Cheaa  Aaaodation  Tourney^ 

1862,  and  alao  a^Jndged  the  beat  problem  in  the  Tourney.) 

BLACK. 


Wldto'to  play  and  asite  in  ftte 
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amuse  his  loURen  when  in  winter  quarters  so  tlutt  they 
might  no  longer  damonr  to  retom  home.  According  to  the 
narrative,  this  invasion  of  the  Sliensi  country  by  Hansing 
took  place  about  174  B.a  Captain  Hiram  Cox,  in  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  above  letter,  states  that  the  game  is 
called  by  the  Chinese  choie-choo-hong  In,  literally,  "the 
play  of  the  science  of  war."  (See  also  a  paper  published 
by  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington  in  the  9th  vol  of  the 
ArchcBol^ia,)  Mr  N.  Blsad,  M.RA.a,  in  his  Pernan 
Chat  (London,  I860),  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
Persians  were  the  inrentors  of  chess^  and  he  maintains 
tliat  the  game,  after  being  bom  in  Penia,  found  a  home  in 
India,  whence,  after  a  series  of  ages,  it  was  brought  back 
to  its  original  birth-place.  The  view,  however,  which  has 
been  most  seriously  put  forward,  and  which  has  obtained 
the  most  credence,  is  that  which  attributes  the  origin  of 
chess  to  the  Hindus.  Dr  Hyde  of  Oxford,  writing  in  1694 
{De  Ludis  Orumialibw),  seems  t6  have  been  the  first  to 
propound  this  theory.  He,  however,  laboured  under  two 
somewhat  serious  disadvantages ;  he  appears  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  game  itself,  and  the  treasures  of  ancient 
Hindu  knowledge  contained  in  Sanskrit  records  were  not 
accessible  in  his  time.  About  1783-89  Sir  William  Jones 
took  up  the  mantle  of  Hyde,  and  in  an  essay  published  in 
the  2d  vol  of  AaicUic  Ruearches,  argued  that  Hindustan 
was  the  cradle  of  chess,  the  game  having  been  known  there 
from  time  immemorial  by  thie  name  of  chcUuranga,  that  is, 
the  four  **  angas,"  or  members  of  an  army  whidi  are  said 
in  the  Amarahoaha  to  be  elephants,  horses,  chariots,  and 
foot  soldiers.  As  applicable  to  real  armies,  the  term 
chaturanga  is  frequently  used  by  the  epic  poets  of  India. 
Sir  WiUiam  Jones  was  resident  in  Bengal,  and  was 
president  of  the  Asiatio  Society  of  that  province;  he 
eommenoed  the  study  of  Sanskrit  to  assist  him  in  his 
Judicial  functions,  and  was  the  first  who  possessed  real  and 
profound  knowledge  of  that  language ;  he  was,  besides, 
well  acquainted  with  and  fond  of  chess,  so  that  altogether 
he  was  more  advantsgeously  situated  than  Hyde  fojr 
forming  an  opinion  upon  the  matter.  His  essay  is 
substantially  a  translation  of  and  a  commentary  upon  the 
Bhawithya  Purana,  in  which  is  given  a  description  of  a 
four-handed  game  of  chess  pkyod  with  dice.  A  pundit 
named  Rhadhakant  informed  hiiH  that  this  was  mentioned 
in  the  oldest  law  books,  as  also  that  it  was  invented  by 
the  wife  of  Bavan,  king  of  Lanka  (Ceylon),  in  the  second 
age  of  the  world,  in  order  to  amuse  that  monarch  while 
Rama  was  besieging  his  metropolis.  This  account  claims 
for  chess  an  existence  of  4000  or  5000  years.  Sir  William, 
however,  grounds  his  opinions  as  to  the  Hindu  origin  of 
ohess  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Persians,  and  not  upon  the 
above  manuscript ;  while  he  considers  the  game  described 
therein  to  be  more  modem  than  the  Persian  game.  Though 
sure  that  the  latter  came  from  and  was  invented  in  India, 
he  yet»  with  commendable  candour,  admits  that  be  could 
not  ^^  <^7  account  of  it  in  the  classicsl  writings  of  the 
Brabmana  He  lays  it  down  that  chess  under  the  Sanskrit 
name  chaturanga  was  exported  from  India  into  Persia  in 
the  6th  century  of  our  era ;  that  by  a  natural  corraption 
the  old  Persians  changed  the  name  into  chatrang,  but  their 
country  was  soon  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Arabsy  who  had  neither  the  initial  nor  final  letter  of  the 
word  in  their  alphabet^  wherefore,  they  altered  it  farther 
ijito  Shatra^j,  which  name  found  its  way  presently  into  the 
modem  Persian,  and  ultimately  into  the  dialects  of  India. 
&  far  Sir  William  Jones ;  but  Captain  Hiram  Coi^  in 
a  letter  upon  Burmese  chess,  written  in  1799,  and  published 
in  the  7th  vol  of  Aiiatie  Sesearehes,  refers  to  Uie  above 
essay,  and  considers  the  four-handed  game  described  in  the 
above-mentioned  Sanskrit  manuscript  to  be  the  most 
ancient  form  of  chess. — ^the  Burmese  and  Persian  games 


coming  successively  second  and  third  in  order  of  precadencsL 
Later  on,  vis.,  in  the  1 1th  and  24th  vols,  of  the  Arekoeolcfficu 
Mr  Francis  Douce  and  Sir  Frederick  Madden  expresaed 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  views  held  by  Hyde  and  his 
followers. 

This  brings  us  to  the  issue  of  Professor  Dunoan  Forbes'a 
Hittorf  of  Chest,  in  1860,  in  which  Ci^tain  Cox's  views, 
as  founded  upon  Sir  WilHam  Jones's  Sanskrit  manuscript 
ai«  upheld  and  developed  into  an  elaborate  theory. 
Professor  Forbes  holds  that  the  four-handed  game  of 
chaturanga  described  in  the  Bhawithya  Purana  was  the 
primeval  form  of  chess ;  that  it  was  invented  by  a  people 
whose  language  was  Sanskrit  (i.e,,  the  Hindus) ;  and  that 
it  was  known  and  practised  in  India  from  a  time  lost  in 
the  depths  of  a  remote  antiquity,  but,  as  he  consideis,  f  or 
a  period  the  duration  of  which  may  have  been  from  3000 
to  4000  years  before  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  endeavours  to  show,  thou^  certainly  quite  specula- 
tively, for  he  adduces  no  proof,  how  ihe  four  armies 
commanded  by  four  kings  in  Sir  William  Jones's  manu8cr^>t 
became  converted  into  two  opposing  armies,  <m  which 
conversion  he  says  that  two  of  the  kings  were  reduced 
to  a  subordinate  position,  and  became  '^monitora"  or 
"  counsellors,''  one  standing  by  the  side  of  the  white  and 
the  other  of  the  black  king,  these  oounsellora  being  the 
farzins  from  which  we  derive  our  queens.  Among  other 
points  he  argues,  apparently  with  justice,  that  chaturanga 
was  evidently  the  root  of  shatra^j,  for  the  latter  word  h» 
states  is  a  mere  exotic  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants- 
of  Persia,  defying  all  the  ingenuity  of  their  grammarians 
to  make  it  their  own. 

Van  der  linde,  in  his  exhaustive  work,  Getchtehie  uud 
LiitercUvr  det  Schaehapidt  (Berlin,  1874),  has  much  to  saj 
of  the  origin  theories,  nearly  all  of  whidi  he  treats  as  sq 
many  my^  He  agrees  with  those  who  consider  that  tho 
Persians  received  the  game  from  the  Hindus;  but  the 
elaborate  chaturanga  theories  of  Forbes  receive  but  scant 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  learned  Dutch  author.  Van  der 
Linde  argues  that  chaturanga  k  always  used  of  an  arm  j» 
and  never  of  a  game,  by  the  old  Indian  poets ;  that  all 
Sanskrit  scholars  are  agreed  that  chess  is  mentioned  in 
none  of  the  really  ancient  Hindu  records ;  that  the  Ptinxhas 
generaUy,  though  formerly  considered  to  be  extremelj 
old,  are  held  in  the  light  of  modem  researches  to  reach  no 
further  back  in  reality  than  the  10th  century, — ^while, 
moreover,  the  <k>pies  of  the  Bhatnthya  Purana  which  ars 
in  the  British  Museum  and  Berlin  Library  do  not  contain 
the  extract  relied  upon  by  Forbes,  though  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Baghunandana,  which  was  translated  by  Weber  in 
1872,  and  is  stated  by  Bflhler  to  date  from  the  16th 
century.  The  ultimate  outcome  of  Van  der  Linde*a  studies 
appears  to  be  that  chess  certainly  existed  in  Hindustan  in 
the  8th  century,  and  that  probably  thai  country  is  th» 
land  of  its  birth.  While  putting  forth  nothing  as  positive 
which  cannot  be  proved,  he  inclines  to  the  idea  ihaX  the 
game  originated  among  the  Buddhists,  whose  religion  was 
prevalent  in  India  from  the  Sd  to  the  9th  century. 
According  to  their  ideas,  war  and  the  slaying  of  one's  fellow- 
man,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  is  criminal,  and  the 
ponishment  of  the  warrior  in  the  next  woiid  will  be  much 
worse  than  that  of  the  simple  murderer;  but  they 
ministered  to  the  combative  propensitiea  of  human  nature 
by  inventing  the  bloodless  warfare  of  chess  as  a  haxmlees 
imitation  of  and  a  substitution  for  the  carnage  of  the 
battle-field.  In  oroosition  to  Forbes,  therefore,  and 
agreeing  with  Sir  William  Jones,  Tan  dc^  limie  takea  the 
view  that  the  four-handed  game  of  the  sboveHnentioned 
manuscript  is  a  comparativelv  modem  a^aptatioQ  ol  the 
primal  Hindu  chess,  and  he  altogether  denies  that  there  is 
any  proof  of  the  game  in  whatever  form  having  tiie  antiqui^ 
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•itribtiUd  to  it  OerliidT,  intwiml  evidenoM  loein  to 
eootndiot  ike  vitw  of  Sir  W^liam  Jones^  mannaoript  being 
a  very  andenl  testimoiij;  ior  it  mentioos  two  great  eagea^ 
Yjua  and  Qotain%  the  former  as  teaching  diatnranga  to 
Fnnce  Yndhiahthint,  and  the  otlier  as  giiing  an  opinion 
apon  oertain  principles  of  the  game ;  bat  t£i8  oomd  not 
well  be,  seeing  that  it  was  pUyed  with  dioe,  and  all  games 
of  baaard  were  postttrelj  forbidden  by  Henn.  It  wonld 
appear  abo  that  Indian  mannacripts  cannot  be  abedntely 
r^ed  on  in  OTidenoe  of  the  antiquity  of  their  contents ;  for 
the  elifflate  has  the  effect  of  destroying  snoh  writings  in  a 
period  of  300  or  400  years.  They  mnst  therefore  be  from 
time  to  time  ra-oopied,  and  in  this  way  later  interpolations 
might  easily  ere^  in. 

Ton  der  Lasa,  who  had,  in  an  arfcide  prefixed  to  the 
Etmdhueh  in  1864,  aoo«»ted  Forbes's  tiews,  withdraws  his 
support  in  a  rsTiew  of  the  work  jost  noticed,  published  in 
the  September  an4.  Norember  numbers  of  the  Deutsche 
Sekaekteiiunff,  1874,  and  ezprteses  his  adherence  to  the 
opinions  set  forth  by  Van  der  Lind& 

Altogether,  therefore,  we  find  the  best  authorities 
agreeing  that  ohess  existed  in  India  before  it  is  known  to 
haTe  been  played  anywhere  else, — a  fact  which  naturally 
leads  them  to  &l  upon  that  country  as  its  probable  birth- 
l^ce.  In  this  supposition  they  are  strengthened  by  the 
aame4  of  the  game  and  of  some  of  the  pieces.  ShaUa^j, 
ss  Forbes  has  well  pointed  out,  is  a  foreign  word  among 
the  Persians  and  iiabians,  whereas  its  ni^iral  derivation 
from  the  term  chaturanga  will  strike  an  ordinarily  educated 
as  well  .as  a  soholariy  mind.  Again,  al-fil|  tie  Arabic 
name  of  the  bishop,  means  the  elei^iant,  otherwise  aleph- 
hind,  the  Indian  ox.  As  to  how  long  chess  has  recdly 
exiatod,  unless  we  choose  to  .rely  upon  evident  myths  and 
old  fables,  we  shall  find  no  ground  whatever  for  attributing 
to  it  the  great  antiquity  that  some  have  maintained.  Our 
earlicBt  authority  is  Masudi,  an  Arabic  author  who  wrote 
about  950  lj).  According  to  him,  shatraig  had  existed 
long  before  his  time ;  but  the  spirit  of  historic  criticism 
will  not  permit  of  our  unreservedly  accepting  Ids  testimony 
in  that  regard.  Say  that  he  may  speak  not  only  for  his 
own  generation  but  for  a  couple  of  centuries  before,  and 
that  will  give  an  existence  to  chess  of  over  a  thousand 
years,  a  respectable  period  of  time  enou^^  and  one  to  be 
satisfied  wiUi  until  a  greater  duration  be  proved. 

Chxss  IK  Eaxlt  ahd  lixDUtYAL  Tucbb. — ^Tha  dinmess 
which  ahronda  ftom  view  the  origin  of  chess  naturally 
obecurea  also  its  early  history.  AUkinds  of  fables  and 
Isgends  lie  in  the  way  of  the  inquirer,  and  obetmot  his 
progress,  so  that  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  a  firm 
historical  foundation  is  not  to  be  found.  We  have  seen 
that  chess  crossed  over  from  India  into  Persia^  and  became 
known  in  the  latter  country  by  the  name  of  shatranj. 
Some  have  understood  that  word  to  mean  '<  the  play  of  the 
king;*  but  undoubtedly  Sir  William  Jones's  derivation 
carriea  with  it  the  most  plausibility,  if  indeed  his  reasons 
may  not  be  said  to  amount  to  a  demonstration  of  the 
correctness  of  his  view.  But  how  and  when  the  game  was 
introduced  into  Persia  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
True^  the  Persian  poet  Urdusi,  in  his  historical  poem, 
the  Skahnama,  gives  an  account  of  the  introduction  of 
shatraig  into  Persia  in  the  roign  of  Naushirawan  (Chosroes), 
to  whom  came  ambassadors  from  the  sovereign  of  Hind, 
ue^  India»  with  a  chess-board  and  men,  askjng '  him  to 
sdve  if  he  could  the  secrets  of  the  game,  and  otherwise  to 
pay  tribute.  Kaushirawan  was  the  contemporary  of 
Justinian,  and  reigned  in  the  6th  century  of  our  era. 
ProfessOT  Forbes  seems  to  think  that  this  poem  may  be 
looked  upon  as  substantially  an  authentic  history  and 
credited  as  such.  This  appears,  however,  to  be  somewhat 
dangerooa,  especially  as  Firdusi  lived  some  450  years 


after  tJote  aapposed  event  took  placa  Other  Persian  and 
Arabian  writers  state  that  shatranj  came  into  Persia  from 
India,  aud  there  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  such  a  consensus 
of  opinion  as  may  be  considered  to  settle  tliat  part  of  the 
question.  We  have  then  the  game  passing  from  the 
Hindus  to  the  Persians,  thence  to  the  Arabians  after  they 
took  possession  of  Persia  in  the  7th  century,  and  from 
whom  direotiy  or  indirectiy  it  came  to  variutis  parti  of 
Europe,  at  a  time  which  cannot  be  definitely  fixed  upon, 
but  which  waa  either  in  or  before  the  11th  century.  Thnt 
the  source  of  the  European  game  m  Arabic  Is  clearly  enough 
dedudble,  not  merdy  from  the  words  "check"  and 
« mate,  *  which  are  evidentiy  from  Shah  mdt,  but  ako 
tnm  the  namea  of  some  of  the  pieces,  to  be  noticed  further 
on.  T3iere  are  various  chess  leaeuds  haviug  reference  to 
the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  but  uese  may  be  passed  by  aa 
presenting  no  appearance  of  historical  verity ;  and  equally 
unworthy  of  credence  appear  the  many  Oriental  and 
Occidental  romances  which  revolve  around  those  two  sreat 
central  figuras,  Harun  al  Raahid  and  Charlemagne,  fiiere 
is  no  proof  that  either  of  them  knew  anything  of  chess,  or, 
so  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  that  it  had  been  introduced 
into  Europe  in  his  time.  True,  there  is  an  account  given 
in  Gnstavus  Selenns,  taken  from  various  dd  chronicles,  aa 
to  the  son  of  Prince  Okar  or  Otkar  of  Bavaria  having  been 
killed  by  a  blow  on  the  temple  struck  by  a  son  of  Pepin 
after  a  game  of  chess ;  and  there  is  another  well-known 
tradition  as  to  the  magnificent  chess-board  and  set  of  men 
said  to  have  been  sent  over  as  a  present  by  the  Empress 
Irene  to  Chariemagne.  But  both  tales  are  not  lesa 
mythical  than  the  romance  which  relates  how  the  great 
Frankiah  monarch  lost  his  kingdom  over  a  game  of  diesa 
to  Guerin  de  Montg]aye;  for  Van  derlinde  shows  that 
there  was  no  Bavarian  prince  of  the  name  of  Okar  or 
Otkar  at  the  period  alluded  to,  and  in  an  equally  relentlesa 
manner  the  sceptical  Dutch  writer  breaks  down  the  tradition 
about  Irene's  chessmen.  With  respect  to  HaTun  al  Bashid, 
amon^the  various  stories  told  which  connect  him  with 
chess,  there  is  one  that  at  first  sight  may  seem  entitled  to 
some  degree  of  credit  In  the  annals  of  the  Hoslenui  by 
Abulf eda,  there  is  given  a  copy  of  a  letter  stated  to  bei 
''  From  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  to  Harun, 
sovereign  of  the  Arabs,"  which  (uiAng  Professor  Forbes's 
translation)  aft^r  the  usual  compliments,  runs  thus: — 
"The  empress  \Irene)  into  whose  place  1  have  succeeded, 
looked  upon  you  as  a  Bukh  and  herself  as  a  mere  Fawn, 
therefore  she  submitted  to  pay  you  a  tribute-  more  than 
the  double  of  which  she  ought  to  havto  exacted  from  you. 
All  this  has  been  owing  to  female  weakness  and  timidity^ 
Now,  however,  I  iosist  that  you,  immediately  on  reading 
this  letter,  repay  to  me  all  the  sums  of  money  you  ever 
received  from  her.  If  you  hesitate,  the  jword  shall  settle 
our  accounts.*  Harun's  reply,  written  on  the  back  of  the 
Bysantine  emperor's  letter,  was  terse  and  to  the  point  It 
ran  thus : — **  in  the  name  of  Qod  the  merciful  and  gracioua. 
From  Harun,  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  to  the  Roman 
dog  Nioephorus.  I  have  read  thine  epistle,  thou  son  of  an 
infidel  mother;  my  answer  to  it  thou  shalt  see,  not  hear," 
Harun  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  he  marched  immediately 
as  far  as  Heraclea,  devastating  the  Roman  territories  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  soon  compelled  Nicephorus  to  sue  for 
peace.  Now  the  points  which  give  authority  to  thia 
narrative  and  the  alleged  correspondence  are  that  the 
relations  which  they  assume  between  Irene  and  Nicephorua 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  warlike  caliph  on  the  other  are 
confirmed  by  the  history  of  those  times,  while,  also,  the 
straightforward  brevity  of  Harun's  reply  commends  itself 
as  what  one  might  expect  from  his  soldier-like  character. 
Still,  tJie  fact  must  be  remembered,  that  Abulfeda  lived 
about  five  centuries  after  the  time  to  which  he  rsfera. 
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Perliaps  we  Miajr  assume  it  to  be  not  improbable  that  the 
conespondBuce  is  genuine ;  but  the  words  ''  rukh "  and 
"pawn "may  have  been  substituted  for  other  terms  of 
comparison  originally  made  use  of. 

Ajb  to  how  diess  was  introduced  into  Western  and 
Central  Europe  nothing  is  really  known.  The  Spaniards 
very  likely  received  it  from  their  Moslem  conquerors,  the 
Italians  not  improbably  from  the  Byzantines,  and  in  either 
case  it  would  pass  northwards  to  France,  going  on  thence 
to  Scandinavia  and  England.  Some  say  that  chess  was 
introdaced  into  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  the 
theoiy  being  that  the  Christian  warriors  learned  to  play  it 
at  Constantinople.  This  supposition  is  negatived  by  a 
curious  epistle  of  Cardinal  Damianus,  bishop  of  Ostia,  to 
Pope  Alexander  IL  written  about  1061  a.d.,  which, 
assuming  its  authenticity,  shows  that  chess  was  known  in 
Italy  before  the  date  of  the  first  crusade.  The  cardinal, 
as  it  seems,  had  imposed  a  penance  upon  a  bishop  whom 
he  had  found  diverting  himself  at  chess ;  and  in  his  letter  to 
the  Pope  he  repeats  the  language  he  had  held  to  the  erring 
prelate,  viz.,  "  Was  it  right,  I  say,  and  consistent  with  thy 
daty,  to  sport  away  thy  evenings  amidst  the  vanity  of 
chess,  and  defile  the  hand  which  offers  up  the  body  of  the 
Lord,  the  tongue  that  mediates  between  Ood  and  man, 
with  the  pollution  of  a  sacrilegious  gamet*  Following 
up  the  same  idea  the  statutes  of  the  church  of  Elna,  in  the 
3d  vol  of  the  Councxh  of  Spain,  say,  "  Clerks  playing  at 
dice  or  chess  shall  be  ipso/aclo  excommunicated."  Eudes 
de  Sully,  bishop  of  Paris  under  Philip  Augustus,  is  stat^ 
in  the  Ordonn,  des  Rota  de  France,  to  have  forbidden  clerks 
to  play  the  game,  and  accordix^g  to  the  Hiit  EccUs,  of 
Fleury,  St  Louis  king  of  France  condemned  to  a  fine  all 
who  should  play  it  Ecclesiastical  authorities,  however, 
seem  to  have  differed  among  themselves  upon  the 
question  whether  chess  was  or  was  not  a  lawful  game 
according  to  the  canons,  and  Peirino,  DePrcelal.  chap.  1, 
holds  that  it  was  permissible  for  ecclesiastics  to  play 
thereat  Among  those  who  have  taken  an  unfavourable 
view  of  the  game  may  be  mentioned  John  Huss,  who, 
wiien  in  prison,  deplored  his  having  played  at  chess,  where- 
by he  had  lost  time  and  risked  being  subject  to  Violent 
passions.  Among  authentic  records  of  the  game  may  be 
quoted  the  Alextad  of  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  in 
which  she  relates  how  her  father,  the  Emperor  Alexius, 
used  to  divert  his  mind  from  the  cares  of  state  by  playing  at 
chess  with  his  relatives.  This  emperor  died  in  1118.  Con- 
cerning chess  in  England  there  is  the  usual  mingle-mangle 
of  the  legendary  and  the  possibly  true.  Snorre  Sturleson 
relates  &at  as  Canute  was  playing  at  chess  with  Earl 
Ulf r,  a  quarrel  arose,  which  resulted  in  the  latter  upsetting 
the  board,  with  the  further  consequence  of  his  being  mur- 
dered in  church  a  few  days  afterwards  by  Canute's  orders. 
Carlyle,  in  his  recent  work.  Hie  Early  King»  of  Forway, 
repeats  this  tale,  but  Van  der  Linde  treats  it  as  a  myth  ; 
and  certainly  the  act  imputed  to  the  great  minded  Dane 
aeems  altogether  inconsistent  with  his  character.  The 
Bamtey  Chronicle  relates  how  Bishop  Utheric,  coming  to 
Canute  at  night  upon  urgent  business,  found  die  monarch 
and  his  courtiers  recreating  themselves  at  dice  and  chess. 
There  is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in  this  last  narra- 
tive ;  but  Canute  died  about  1035,  and  the  date  therefore 
is  suspiciously  early.  Moreover,  aJlowance  must  be  made 
for  the  ease  with  which  chroniclers  turned  other  games, 
such  as  tables,  <Sec.,  into  chess.  William  the  Conqueror, 
Heniy  L,  John,  and  Edward  L  are  variously  stated  to 
have  played  at  chess,  but  such  assertions  must  be  taken 
quantum  valeant.  Not  devoid  of  plausjbib'ty  is  the  allega- 
tion that  the  Court  of  Exchequer  denves  its  name  from 
Bkhiquier;  though  whether,  in  support  of  the  same 
ide«|  wo  are  to  beUove,  oa  is  stated  by  an  old  writer,  that 


at  the  coronation  of  Richard  L  in  1189,  six  eorla  and 
barons  carried  a  chess-board  with  the  royal  insignia  to 
represent  the  said  court  is  another  thing.  According  to 
Edmonson's  Heraldry,  twenty-six  English  families  boro 
chess  rooks  in  their  coats  of  arms.  Altogether,  strewed 
about  the  chronicles  and  writings  of  the  Middle  Ages  are 
many  aUusions  to  the  game,  but  the  subject  cannot  be 
further  elucidated  here ;  though  a  word  or  two  about  the 
pieces  and  the  chants  they  have  undergone  may  be  worth 
adding. 

The  king  seems  always  to  have  had  the  same  move  as  at 
present ;  but  it  is  said  he  could  formerly  be  captured. 
There  seems  no  recorded  proof,  however,  of  his  ever  having 
been  subject  to  this  liability  in  the  real  shatranj.  Hia 
castling  privilege  is  a  European  invention ;  in  lieu  thereof 
he  formerly  leaped  two  and  even  three  squares,  and  alao 
to  his  Kt  2d,  which  would  be  a  knight's  move.  CasUing 
dates  no  further  back  than  the  first  half  of  the  16th 
century.  The  queen  has  suffered  curious  changes  in  name, 
sex,  and  power.  In  shatranj  she  was  called  farz  or  firs 
(alao  farzan,  farzin,  and  farzi),  signifying  a  "  connseUor," 
"  minister,'*  or  "general"  This  was  Latinised  into  farzia 
or  fercia.  The  French  slightly  altered  the  latter  form  into 
fierce,  fierge,  and  as  some  say,  vierge,  which,  if  true,  might 
explain  her  becoming  a  female.  Another  and  mudi  more 
probable  account  has  it  that  whereas  a  pawn  on  reaching 
an  eighth  square  became  a  farzin,  and  not  formerly  any 
other  piece,  which  promotion  was  of  the  same  kind  as  at 
draughts  (in  French,  dames),  so  she  became  a  dame  or  queen 
as  in  the  latter  game,  and  thence  dama,  donna,  &c.  There 
are  old  Latin  manuscripts  in  which  the  terms  ferzia  and 
regina  are  q^ed  indifferently.  The  queen  formerly  moved 
only  one  square  diagonally,  and  was  consequently  tke 
weakest  piece  on  the  board.  The  immense  power  she  now 
possesses  seems  to  have  been  conferred  upon  her  so  late  as 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  her  investiture  therewith  arose  analogically 
through  the  similarity  of  the  powers  of  promotion  possessed 
alike  by  the  pawns  and  the  common  men  in  draughts.  It 
will  be  tioticed  thai  under  the  old  system  the  queens  could 
never  meet  each  other,  for  they  oi)eratod  on  diagonals  of 
different  colours.  The  bishop's  scope  of  action  was  also 
very  limited  formerly  ;  he  could  only  move  two  squares 
diagonally,  and  had  no  power  over  the  intermediate  squares, 
which  he  could  leap  6ver  whether  they  were  occupied  or 
not  One  result  of  the  peculiar  motion  of  the  bishops  was 
that  they  could  never  encounter  each  other  even  when 
running  on  diagonals  of  the  same  colour.  This  limitation 
of  their  powers  prevailed  in  Europe  until  the  1 5th  century. 
This  piece,  according  to  Forbes,  was  called  among  the 
Persians,  pil,  as  elephant,  but  the  Arabs,  not  having  the 
letter  p  in  tiieir  alphabet,  wrote  it  fil,  or  with  their  d^nite 
article  al-fil,  whence  alphilus,  alfinus,  alfiere,  the  latter 
being  the  word  used  by  the  Italians ;  while  the  French  no 
dou^  get  their  fol  and  fou  from  the  same  eource.  The 
pawns  formerly  could  move  only  one  square  at  starting ; 
their  powers  in  this  respect  were  increased  about  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century.  It  was  customary  for  them  on 
arriving  at  an  eighth  square  to  be  exchanged  only  for  a 
farzin  (queen),  and  not  any  other  piece ;  therefore,  the 
plurality  of  queens  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  new  doctrine. 
The  rooks  and  knights  appear  to  have  always  had  the  same 
powers  as  at  present  As  to  the  chess  boards  they  woe 
formerly  uncoloured,  and  it  is  not  until  the  13th  oentoiy 
that  we  hear  of  checkered  boards  being  used  in  Europe. 

Modern  Histobt  of  Chess. — The  remarkable,  not  to 
say  revolutionary,  changes  which,  commencing  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  transformed  the  medtsBVsl 
shatranj  into  our  modem  chess,  took  place  most  x»robaUy 
first  in  Franco,  and  thence  made  their  way  into  Spain, 
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wharo  tHe  new  gome  was  called  Axedra  de  la  Dama,  being 
ftlao  adopted  bj  the  Italians  and(\r  the  name  of  chest  alia 
rabioio.  This  revolution  of  the  ancient  method  of  play  is 
contemporaneous  with  that  tide  of  discovery  which  set  in 
shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  culminated 
m  the  introduction  of  typography,  the  discoyery  of  America, 
the  enunciation  of  the  Copernican  theory,  &o.  The  time 
of  the  first  important  wnter  on  modem  chess,  the  Spaniard 
Kay  Lopez  de  Segura  (1061),  is  also  the  period  when  the 
latest  improrement,  castling,  was  introduced,  for  his  book 
{LUnro  de  la  invencion  liberal  y  arte  deljuego  del  Axedrex), 
though  treating  of  it  as  already  in  use,  also  gives  the  old 
mode  of  play,  which  consisted  of  a  solitary  leap  of  the 
king.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  old  shatraig  disappears 
altogether,  the  struggle  for  ezistenoe  resulting  as  usual  in 
the  victory  of  the  stronger.  Of  Lopez  it  may  be  said  that 
he  was  the  first  who  merits  the  name  of  chess  analyst,  as 
he  gives  reasons  for  his  different  variations  in  the  openings, 
and  for  holding  different  opinions  from  his  predecessor 
Damiana  At  this  timo  flourished  the  flower  of  the 
Spanilh  and  Italian  schools  of  chess — the  former  represented 
by  Lopez,  Ceron,  Santa  Maria,  Busnardo,  and  Avalos;  the 
latter  by  Giovanni  Leonardo  da  Cutri  (il  Puttino),  and 
P^o  Boi  (il  Syracusano).  In  the  years  1562-1575, 
both  Italian  masters  visited  Spain,  and  defeated  their 
Spanish  antagonists,  so  that  this  period  is  rightly  considered 
as  that  when  international  chess  toumamedta  first  took 
plaoe.  The  following  centuiy  yielded  a  great  number  of 
chess  writers,  but  scarcely  any  great  pla3rer8 ;  and,  in  fact, 
daring  the  whole  17th  century,  we  find  but  one  worthy  to 
be  mentioned,  viz.,  the  very  ingenious  Giaochino  Greco  (il 
Galabrese),  whose  recorded  games  abound  in  the  most 
beantifnl,  but  often  not  very  sound,  combinations.  The 
middle  of  the  18th  century  inaugurates  a  new  era  in  chess, 
for  noTT  tho  compilations  and  reprints  of  very  indifferent 
writers  were  abandoned  by  the  student  and  relegated  to  the 
collections  of  bibliophilists.  Instead  we  find  real  chess- 
players and  painstaking  analysts.  The  leading  man  of 
this  time  was  Francois  Andr^  Danican  Philidor.  He  was 
bom  the  7th  ol  September  1726  at  Dreux,  near  Paris, 
played  chess  very  early,  and  was  trained  by  the  M.  de 
Kemar  Sir  de  Legal,  the  then  star  of  the  Caf^  de  la  R^nce, 
which  has  been  &»  centre  of  French  chess  ever  since  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century.  In  17i7  Philidor 
visited  England^  and  defeated  the  Arabian  player  Phillip 
Slamma  by  8  games  to-  1  and  1  draw.  In  17i9  he 
pnblished  in  London  his  Anaiyee  dee  iehece,  a  book  which 
went  through  more  editions  and  was  more  translated  than 
a  score  of  other  works  upon  the  game.  In  fact  it  was  the 
cheos  Koran.  Daring  more  than  half  a  centuiy  Philidor 
travelled  much  in  England,  Holland,  and  Germany;  but 
unfortnnately  he  never  went  to  Italy,  the  only  country 
where  he  could  have  found  opponents  of  first-rate  skill 
Italy  was  represented  in  Philidor's  time  by  a  trio 
renowned  in  the  history  of  chess  as  forming  the  Modenese 
school— Ercole  del  Rio,  LoUi,  and  Ponziani  The  style 
of  tliese  experts  was  less  sound  than  that  of  Philidor,  but 
certainly  a  much  finer  and,  in  principle,  a  better  one.  It 
may  be  added  that  as  an  analyst  the  Frenchman  was 
in  many  points  refated  by  Ercole  del  Rio,  who  wrote 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  the  Anonymous  Modenese. 
Blindfold  chess  play,  already  exhibited  in  the  11th 
century  by  Arabian  and  Persian  experts,  was  taken 
up  afresh  by  Philidor,  who  played  on  many  occasions 
three  games  simultaneously  without  sight  of  board  or  men. 
These  exhibitions  were  given  in  London,  which  he  visited 
every  season  from  1784  as  the  guest  of  the  Chess  Club  in 
St  James's  Street ;  and  he  died  in  that  city  on  the  24th  of 
August  1795.  As  eminent  players  of  this  period  must  be 
mentioned  Count  Ph.  J.  van  Zuylen  van  Nyevelt  (1743- 


1826),  and  the  German  J.  AllgoicMr  (176S-1823),  after 
whom  is  called  a  well-known  brilliant  variation  of  the 
ELing's  Gambit  Philidor's  mantle  was  taken  up  by 
Alexander  Louis  Honor^  Lebreton  Deschapelles  (1780- 
1847),  who  possessed  undoubtedly  a  great  genius  for  the 
game,  and  was  its  champion  for  many  years,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  lacked  all  knowledge  of  the  theory.  The  only 
player  who  is  known  to  have  fought  Deschapelles  not 
unsuccessfully  on  even  terms  is  the  veteran  John  Cochrane. 
The  Frenchman  generally  decliued  to  play  except  at  odds, 
and  he  was  ever  ready  to  handicap  himself  liberally.  Helost, 
however,  a  match  (1821)  to  W.  Lewis,  to  whom  he  con- 
ceded the  pawn  and  move,  the  Englishman  winning  1  and 
drawing  the  2  others.  Deschapelles's  greatest  pupil,  and 
the  strongest  player  France  ever  possisssed,  was  Louis 
Charles  Mah4  de  Labourdonnab — born  in  1797 — who  was 
the  loader  of  the  French  school  from  1821  untU  his  death 
in  December  1840.  His  most  memorable  achievement  was 
his  contest  with  the  English  champion,  Alexander  Mac- 
donnell,  ia  a  series  of  matches  which  resulted  in  the  French 
player  winning  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2  of  all  the 
games  played. 

The  English  school  of  chess  commenced  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  Sarratt  was  its  first 
leader.  He  flourished  from  1808  to  1821,  and  was 
followed  by  his  great  pupil  W.  Lewis,  who,  however, 
exhibited  lus  skill  in  practical  play  for  a  short  time  only, 
and  will  be  principally  remembered  for  his  writings,  whidi 
stamp  him  as  a  great  and  original  chess  analyst  His 
literary  career  belongs  to  the  period  from  1818  to  1848, 
and  he  died  in  1869.  A.  Maodonnell  has  been  abreedy 
mentioned;  he  was  bom  in  1798  and  died  in  1835.  He 
was  a  very  ingenious  and  brilliant  player,  but  lacked 
soundness.  To  the  same  period  belongs  also  Captain 
Evans,  the  inventor  of  the  celebrated  Evans  Gunbit 
(1828),  who  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1873 ;  Perigal, 
who  participated  in  the  correspondence  matches  against 
Edinburgh  and  t^Oris;  George  Walker,  for  thirty  years 
chess  editor  of  Bdfe  Life  in  London,  who  is  stiU  fdive ; 
and  John  Cochra'ne,  who  has  crossed  swords  with  every 
strong  player  from  Deschapelleii  downwards,  and  is  still  in 
constant  play.  In  the  same  period  Germany  possessed 
but  one  player  who  was  above  the  mediocrities  of  the 
time, — J.  Mendheim,  whose  name  is  connected  with 
Berlin  chess,  in  whirh  city  he  resided  from  1810  to  1836. 
The  fifth  decennium  of  the  19lh  century  is  marked  by  the 
fact  that  the  chess  sceptre  departed  from  the  French  s<^ool, 
and  was  grasped  by  the  English.  After  LabonrdonnaiB's 
death  Foumi^  de  Saint- Amant  became  the  leading  player  in 
France ;  as  such  he  visited  England  in  the  early  part  of 
1843,  and  contended  successfully  against  the  best  English 
players,  including  Howard  Staunton ;  but  the  latter  soon 
took  his  revenge,  for  in  November  and  December  1843 
the  great  match  between  Staunton  and  Saint- Amant  took 
place  in  Paris,  the  EngUsh  champion  winning  by  11  games 
to  6  with  4  draws.  Daring  the  succeeding  eight  years 
Staunton  maintained  his  reputation  by  defeating  in 
matches  upon  even  terms  Popert,  Horwits,  and  Harrwitz, 
besides  a  number  of  strong  amateurs  to  whom  he  conceded 
large  odds.  He  had  abo  two  other  matches  with  Harrwitz, 
one  at  pawn  and  two  moves,  and  the  other  at  pawn  and 
move— the  former  being  won  by  Staunton,  and  the  latter 
lost  by  him.  Staunton's  services  in  the  cause  of  chess 
literature  are  adverted  to  below.  That  they  were  very 
great,  and  that  the  game  in  England  owes  much  of  its 
present  popularity  to  him  is  not  to  be  questioned,  as  also 
that  for  thirty  years  he  occupied  a  position  in  the  English 
chess  world  possessed  by  none  of  his  contemporaries. 
Stannton  was  defeated  by  Anderssen  at  the  London 
tournament  in  1851,  and  from  that  time  his  match-playing 
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career  condodecL  He  died  sadden!/  on  the  22d  of  Jun^ 
1874,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  Among  the  contemporariea 
of  Staunton,  mention  should  certainly  not  be  omitted  of 
Heniy  Thomas  Buckle,  author  of  the  Hittory  of  Civilization, 
His  remarkable  powers  as  a  chess-player  were  principally 
exhibited  in  games  played  only  for  recreation  at  Simpson's 
Chess  diTan,  wherein  he  was  successful  oyer  Kieseritzki, 
and  used  to  concede'bdds  to  strong  players  such  as  Barnes, 
Bird,  <Sec.  He  beat  Anderssen  in  1851  —when  the  Breslau 
player  was  at  the  height  of  his  strength — in  a  scries  of  15 
well-contested  games  played  between  them,  by  a  majority 
of  one  game,  and  he  also  about  the  same  time  defeated 
Lowenthal  in  a  match. 

la  the  ten  years  1830-1840  a  new  school  arose  in  Bcrlm, 
the  seven  leaders  of  which  have  been  called  the  Pleiades. 
These  were  Bledow  (1795-1846),  Bilguer  (1815-1840), 
Hanstein  (1810-1860),  Mayet  (1810-1868),  Schoru 
(1802-1850),  B.  Horwitz,  bom  in  1809  and  now  living  in 
London,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  eminent  player  and 
chess  author.  Yon  Heydebrandt  und  der  Lasa,  at  present 
the  imperial  Glerman  ambassador  at  Copenhagen.  As 
belonging  to  the  same  period  must  be  mentioned  the  three 
HuDgarian  players, — Qrimm,  who  died  in  Turkish  Asia, 
whither  he  had  fled  after  the  insurrection  of  1848 ;  Szen, 
known  by  his  successful  combats  with  Labourdonnais  (who 
conceded  the  Pesth  player  pawn  and  two  moves,  but  lost 
11  gomes  out  of  12),  hiiB  competition  in  the  1851  tourney, 
as  also  his  general  play  with  the  strongest  adepts  of  his 
time;  and  J.  Lowenthal,  lately  deceased,  whose  career, 
however,  belongs  more  natuiaUy  to  the  period  of  later 
British  chess.  Among  other  proofs  of  the  skill  of  these 
Hungarians  is  the  correspondence  match  in  1843-45  be- 
tween Pesth  and  Paris,  won  by  the  former. 

The  first  modem  international  chess  tournament,  held  at 
fiOndon  in  1851,  marks  the  commencement  of  the  present 
epoch,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  various  similar  contests 
between  strong  players  of  different  nationalities.  This 
tourney  brought  forward  a  player  who,  so  far  as  beauty  of 
combination  goes,  stands  even  to  the  present  moment  with 
out  a  rival,  viz.,  A.  Anderssen,  bom  in  Breslau  the  6th  of 
July  1818.  Before  his  appearance  in  England  he  had 
defeated  all  his  Qerman  antagonists,  and  at  the  above- 
mentioned  tournament  he  took  the  first  prize,  having 
Guccessively  beaten  L.  Kieseritzki,  Szen,  Staunton,  and  Mr 
Wyvill,  M.P.  Anderssen  pla3red  the  same  year  in  the 
tournament  of  the  London  Club,  and  again  took  first 
honours.  Li  1857  he  competed  in  the  Manchester  tourney, 
but  lost  in  the  last  round  to  Lowenthal,  who  consequently 
won  the  first  prize,  Anderssen  having  the  second.  In 
December  1858  Anderssen  was  beaten  by  Morphy  in  a 
match  played  at.  Paris,  the  score  being  7  games  to  2  and 
2  drawn.  In  1860  the  indefatigable  Breslau  player  again 
visited  Paris,  and  played  successfully  against  J.  EoUsch  ; 
and  he  also  defeated  the  latter  in  1861  in  a  set  match 
played  at  London  by  4  games  to  3«  (n  the  London  tourna- 
ment of  1862,  Anderssen  took  the  first  prize ;  but  in  1866 
he  lost  a  match  to  Steinitz,  the  winner's  score  being  8  to  6. 
In  1869  Anderssen  came  out  first  in  the  North  Qerman 
and  Bhemsh  tournaments,  and  again  in  1870  at  the  Baden- 
Baden  congress ;  but  in  Uie  spring  of  1 87 1  he  lost  a  match 
to  Zukertort,  score  5  to  2,  and  he  took  but  the  third  prize 
at  the  Vienna  congress  of  1873.  Altogether  he  has  shown 
himself  the  most  soldier-like  of  chess  players,  ever  ready 
for  the  fight,  and  never  caring  to  rest  upon  his  reputation.' 
Among  those  who  may  be  reckoned  as  more  or  less  owing 
their  training  to  him  are  the  following  eminent  players : — 
D.  Harrwitz,  J.  Dufresne,  Mar  Lange,  B.  Suhle,  P. 
HirscLfold,  G.  R.  Neumann,  E.  Schallopp,  S.  Mieses,  J. 
H.  Zukertort,  and  many  others. 

Paul  Morphy,  who  beat  Anderssen  by  such  a  decisive 


majority  of  games,  is  considered  by  many  competent  judges, 
and  probably  with  troth,  to  have  been  the  strongest  chess 
player  that  ever  lived.  His  career  was  short  but  briHiaut 
Born  in  New  Orleans  on  the  22d  of  June  1837,  he  was 
taught  chess  by  his  father  when  only  ten  years  of  age,  and 
in  two  years  time  became  a  strong  player,  able  to  contend 
with  success  against  his  uncle  Mr  Ernest  Morphy  and  Mr 
Eugene  Bousseau,  both  high-class  experts.  When  not  quite 
thirteen  he  played  three  games  with  Lowmthal,  and  won 
two  of  them,  the  other  being  drawn.  He  was  twenty  yeara 
of  age  when  he  competed  in  the  New  York  congress  of  185 7» 
whore  he  won  the  first  pri2e,'having  defeated  C.  H.  Stanley, 
L  Paulsen,  and  other  strong  American  amateurs.  In 
1858  he  visited  Europe,  and  there  met  with  a  series  of 
triumphs.  He  arrived  first  in  England,  and  there  defeated 
by  largo  majorities  Boden,  Medley,  Mongredien,  Owen,  Bird» 
and  others.  He  also,  in  a  match  played  in  London,  beat 
Lowenthal  by  9  games  to  3  and  2  drawn.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  (1858)  he  played  a  match  at  Paris  with 
Harrwitz,  whom  he  defeated  by  5  to  2  and  1  draipi ;  and 
later  on  he  obtained  a  victory  over  Anderssen  as  above  stated 
During  his  stay  in  Europe  be  on  two  or  three  occasions 
played  without  sight  of  buard  or  men  and  simultaneously 
ngninst  eight  strong  players,  each  time  with  great  success. 
He  returned  to  America  in  ilay  1859,  and  here  his  chess 
career  virtually  finishes.  He  continued  to  play  in  his  own 
circle,  but  with  decreasing  interest  in  the  game,  until  1866, 
when  he  totally  abandoned  its  practice  and  has  never  played 
since. 

Wilhelm  Steinitz,  bom  at  Prague  in  1836,  and  for  the 
last  fourteen  years  resident  in  London,  took  the  sizth  prize  at 
the  London  congress  of  1 862.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
defeated  Blackburae  in  a  match  by  7  to  1  and  2  drawa. 
In  1866  he  beat  Anderssen  in  a  match  by  8  games  to  6  ;^ 
and  in  1867  he  took  the  third  prize  ot  the  Paris  tournament 
In  1868  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  in  the  British  Chess 
Association  handicap,  in  1870  the  second  prize  of  the 
Baden-Baden  tournament,  and  in  1872  the  first  prize  of 
the  London  grand  tourney.  In  the  last-mentioned  year  he 
defeated  Zukertort  in  a  match  by  7  games  to  1  and  4  draws. 
In  1873  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  at  the  Vienna  congress ; 
and  in  1876  he  defeated  Blackburae,  winning  7  games  right 
off.  He  has  iAso  won  matches  against  Dubois,  Mongredien, 
Deacon,  and  Bird,  and  in  1872-4  he,  in  conjunction  with 
W.  N.  Potter,  conducted  and  won  a  telegranhio  correepon* 
dence  match  for  London  against  Vienna. 

One  of  the  special  characteristics  of  tne  present  time 
is  the  extraordmaiy  power  of  playing  blindfold  cheaa 
which  we  now  so  often  see  exhibited.  In  Philidor'iB  age 
it  was  considered  an  almost  incredible  wonder  that  he 
should  be  able  to  play  three  simultaneous  games  without 
seeing  board  or  men,  but  Paulsen,  Blackburae,  and 
Zukertort  have  often  played  10  or  12  simultaneous  blind- 
fold gomes,  while  even  as  many  as  14  and  15  have  been  so 
played. 

With  the  following  summary  of  toiiraaroents  contested 
during  the  last  25  years,  the  modern  history  of  chess  may 
conclude . — 

1851.    London.   1  Andemen,  2  Wyrill,  8  Williania,  4  Stannton,  6 
Swn,  «  Kennedy,  7  Horwitz,  8  Mucklow. 

1857.  Mtnchottcr.     1  LowenthaL  2  Andersaen. 
„       New  York.     1  Morphy,  2  L  Paulsen. 

1858.  Birmingham.     1  Lowenthal,  2  Falkboer. 

1860.  Cambridge.     1  KoUach,  2  Stanley. 

1861.  Bristol     1  L.  Paulsen,  2  Boden. 

1862.  London.     1  Andersaen,  2  L.  Panlsen,  S  OvfB,  4  Q.  Has 

Donnell,  6  S.  Dubois,  6  Steinitx. 

1865.  Dublin.    1  Steinitx,  2  HacDonneU. 

1866.  Bedcar.    1  DeVere. 

„       English  Championship  Cap.    Da  Vers. 

„       British  Chess  Association.    1  Stifnitx,  2  Oreen. 

1867.  Paris.    1  Kolisch,  2  Winawer,  8  Suinits.  4  KeUDSOi. 
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1807.    Diio4ml    1  HemnaiiB,  S  Stdnits,  8  D«  Yere  And  Sfao- 
DoniMll. 

1888.    Eagliah  Quunpioiuhip  Oim.    1  BUokbnrnt,  8  D«  Tere. 

1888.    British  CbeM  Aatocuttion  Handicap.    1  Steinits,  2  Wiaktr, 
8  Blackbiirna. 

1870.    Badcs-Baden.    1  Andtfuen,  S  Steinitx,  8  BlMckbarne  and 
Nennuniu 
„       Zngliih  Championihip  Cap.     1  WiskeTi  S  Born. 

1870-71.     Citj  of  London  Handicap.     1  Potter,  2  Do  Vera. 

1871-72.  Da  1  Steinitz,2  Keats  (at  odda). 

1878.     London.    1  Steiniti»  2  BlackbaneyS  Znkertort 
„       Sngliah  Championahip  Cap.     1    Wisker  (becoming  per- 
manent holder  of  the  Cap),  8  De  Yere. 

1878^    Yienna.    1  Steinitz,  8  Blaokbame,  8  Andeneen,  4  Boaen- 
thaL 

1876.    London.    1  Blaokbame,  8  Zukertort,   8  Potter. 

• 

LiTSRATUKB  OF  TBI  Gami.  The  nomber  of  worlca  that  hare 
been  written  opon*  cheai  in  Tarioaa  langaacoe  ia  rery  large ;  and 
only  a  lew  of  toe  principal  books  on  this  stibjeot  can  be  corsoriW 
alloded  to  here.  Confining  oorselTee  to  those  aaUiors  who  have  treated 
of  the  practice  and  science  of  the  game,  we  may  begin  with  Jaoobns 
de  CeasoUs,  othenHse  Jaoopo  Dafldeaole,  whoee  main  object,  howerer, 
thoagh  he  gives  the  'moves,  Jco.,  was  to  teach  morals  rather  than 
diess.  He  wsa'  a  Dominican  friar,  and  his  treatiee,  Solativm  Ludi 
aeocohorwai,  teiHeet,  LiheUut  d$  Ucfrfbua  ffominum  d  OJUiii 
ifoMttMM,  was  written  before  the  jear  1200.  It  was  siterwarda 
trsaalated  into  French,  and  in  the  year  1474  Caotton,  nnder  the 
title  of  Tk$  Oam$  tmd  Playqfth*  Chem,  printed  an  English  trsns- 
lation  of  the  French  version.  It  has  been  held  by  many  that  this 
was  the  first  book  printed  in  England. 

In  1490  we  have  J)i*  OotHng^r  HandichHft,  a  woxk  containing 
nine  difliBrent  openings  and  fl^  problems.  The  aathor  of  this 
manoscript  is  not  known.  It  is  8tq>posed  that  both  he  and  Locena 
were  indebted  to  an  earlier  sooroe,  now  nnknown.  Then  comes 
Yicent.  a  Spanish  writer,  whose  book  bears  date  1 495.  This  ii  pretty 
well  all  we  snow  aboat  him,  for  only  the  title  page  has  been  pre- 
served, the  rest  of  the  work  having  been  lost  in  the  first  Carlist 
war,  forty  years  ago.  Of  Locena,  another  Spanish  anthor  who 
wrote  in  or  aboot  1497,  we  sre  better  infrnmed.  His  treatise 
{B^ttidondst  Amortt  y  ArU  d$  Axedres)  comprises  varions  prscti' 
cal  ehess  matters,  indading  160  positions,  illustrated  by  160  well 
ezeentad  wood-cuts.  Yarions  of  tnose  positions  are  identical  with 
those  in  DU  CMtvugtr  Handtchrift.  Damiano's  work  is  an  an- 
Mknowledged  leproduction  of  Looena's.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
worics  upon  the  Rsme  were  written  by  Damiano  (as  just  mentioned), 
Buy  Levies,  and  Horatio  Oianutio  della  Hantia;  in  the  seven- 
tsanth  ceiltiuj  bv  Salvio,  Pcderio,  Qustavus  Selenus,  Carrera,  Oreco, 
Fr.  Antonio^  ana  the  authors  of  the  TraiU  d$  Latuauns;  in  the 
di^teentii  oentoiT  by  Bertin,  Stamma,  Ercole  del  Rio,  LoUi,  Cozio, 
PuUdor,  Ponzianl,  Stein,  Yan  Kyevelt,  Allgaier,  and  Peter  Pratt ; 
in  the  jnesent  centoiy  by  J.  F.  W.  Koch  and  0.  F.  Koch,  Sarratt. 
John  Cochrane,  Wm.  Leiris,  SUberschmidt,  Ohulam  Kassim  and 
Jsmes  Cochrane,  Geoige  Walker,  A.  MacDonnelL  Jaeniseh,  Petroff, 
Yon  BSIgoer,  Yon  der  Laaa,  Staunton,  Klinff  and  Horwitz,  Bledow, 
IMbois^  Kieseritald,  Max  Lange,  Lowentha^  Dufresne,  Nexmiann, 
Suble,  Zukertort,  Preti,  and  mhen.  The  titles  of  several  recent 
works  by  £ng^  writers  are  quoted  below. 

Enj^iah  chess  owes  much  to  W.  Lewis  and  (3eorge  Walker  for 
their  multifarioas  literary  labours  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
oentniy,  the  former  being  the  best  original  analyst  that  Engknd 
hut  yet  produced.  Bat  to  Howsid  Staunton  mnst  be  ascribed  the 
most  in^Mortant  share  in  craatinff  the  popnlariW  which  the  game 
haa  achieved  in  this  ooantry.  Hjs  victory  over  ot  Amant  in  1848, 
and  his  soooessful  career  as  a  match  player  during  the  ensuing  eight 
yean^  tended  in  the  first  place  to  attract  the  popular  attention, 
wkQe  his  works  gave  a  style  and  aaha^  to  the  practice  of  the  game 
amongst  his  ooontrjmen  such  as  contributed  much  towards  laying 
the  basis  of  that  high  desrse  of  exoeDenoe  which  now  characterises 
ohess  playing  in  Knjdand.  Staonton's  first  work,  the  Chen  Player's 
HmmOook,  was  pubSshed  in  1847,  and  again  (revised)  in  1848.  For 
want  of  further  adequate  revision  many  of  its  variations  are  now 
out  of  date,  while  later  additions  and  diKoveries  naturally  find  no 
place  therein ;  but  taking  the  ffandbook  as  it  was  when  issued,  very 
kig^  praise  mnst  be  bestowed  upon  the  author  for  the  good  judg- 
ment^  ability,  and  painstaking  labour  evidenced  in  the  compilation 
of  the  work.  If  there  be  anything  wanting  in  original  analysii, 
this  is  more  thui  oompensated  for  by  the  care,  acumen,  learning,  and 
research  which  enabled  him  to  utilize  and  condense  in  a  clear, 
Intelligible,  and  attractive  form  all  the  stores  of  knowledge  then 
aeoMiibls.  His  other  works  are  the  Ohess  Player's  Text  Book  and 
The  Chess  Pta^s  Companion  (1849),  the  latter  being  a  collection  of 
Us  own  games,  the  Chess  Praeeis  {1860),and  various  smaller  treatises. 
As  haa  been  already  stated,  the  laws  of  the  game,  as  laid  down  in 
the  ProKis,  form  the  basis  of  the  roles  adopted  by  the  British  Chess 
Assoeiaiion  in  1862,  the  main  differences  between  the  two  codes 
tttslng  from  ft  mitigation  in  the  Anociation  laws  of  some  of  the 


severs  penalties  laid  down  In  the  Ihweit,  and  the  tnaetmeiit  of 
the  "Dummy  Pawn"  rule,  whereby  a  pawn  on  reaching  an  el^t 
In   iSiO 


square 


may,  if  the  plqrar 
on  estaollahed  the  Ch 


chooees,  remain  a  pawn. 


Staunton  estaSlished  Ihe  C%«sf  Plaper's  OhnmiOe,  which  periodical 
he  continued  to  4dit  until  1856,  while  for  four  years— commencing 
in  1866— he  carried  on  the  Cheu  World.  Moreover,  he  was  tibs 
chess  editor  of  the  lUustraUd  London  News  during  a  period  of 
thirty  vesrs,  i^,  from  1844  till  his  death  in  1874.  The  ssrvioes 
whicA  oe  rendered  to  chess  in  thus  popnlariiing  the  game  end  soa- 
oeosfuUy  engrafting  it  upon  our  penodioal  uterature  have  bs«i 
admitted  in  all  auarters.  In  tills  respect  siso  Georffe  Walkn^a 
work  in  BMs  IMe  <•  London,  of  whlcn  publication  ne  was  tha 
chess  editor  for  mrty  years,  should  not  go  without  spedal  ao^piow- 
kdgment  To  Staunton's  works  must  now  be  added  his  posthu- 
mous Chess  Theory  and  PracUee,  edited  and  prepared  for  tha 
press  by  E.  a  Wormsld,  1876. 

Among  Continental  ohess  authorities  Yon  Heydebrandt  and  dar 
Lasa  (more  nsusBy  known  bv  his  second  title)  stsnda  pre-eminenl 
The  Qennan  Sandbueh,  tha  nmous  volume  with  which  his  name  Is 


inseparably  associated,  waa  commenced  in  1848  by  Yon 
who  died  before  the  firstedition  was  completed.  The  second,' 


fourth,  and  fifth  editions  (the  last  published  fai  1874)  were  i 
ively  edited  and  revised  by  Yon  der  Laaa.  and  the  book  now  stands 
a  lasting  monument  of  hii  genius  and  inaustry. 

Of  recent  EngiUsh  works  upon  the  openings  the  following  msj 
be  mentioned  i—Ths  Book  </chess,hj  OH.  Selkirk,  1868;  Key 
to  the  Chsss  Openings,  hjThamMB  Lang,  1971',  Positions  in  the  Ohess 
Oponimgs,  bj  the  same  aathor,  1874;  Chets  Openings^hj  F.  W. 
Longman,  1874 ;  Bynopets  of  the  Chess  Omnings,  by  Wm.  Cook: 
1874  :The  Chess  Player's  Manual,  by  0.  H.  D.  Qoarip,  1876 ;  and 
Ths  Chess  Openings,  by  Robert  B.  Wormald,  1876.  There  haa  alsa 
lately  appeared  a  sdection  of  games,  compiled  by  H.  B.  Bird,  under 
the  titie  of  Chsss  Mastorpiecss,  1875;  and  likewise  the  fbUowing 
collections  of  problems,  viz..  Chess  ProbUms.  by  J.  Pieroe,  M.A.» 
and  W.  T.  Pierce,  1878;  B^tpvlemoni  to  Chess  ProbUms,  by  tta 
same  authors,  1874:  and  English  Chess  Problems,  a  selection  sf 
chees  problems  by  tiie  best  En^ish  composers  living  and  latallF 
deceased,  also  put  forth  by  the  brothers  Pierce,  1876. 

SolUUoHS  qf  Probloms  at  pages  596»  697. 
Pboblbm  No.  1. 

1.  QtoQRsq  1.  Anything 

2.  B  or  Kt  maces  accordingly 


L  BtoKt6 

2.  Q  to  E  B  6  (ch) 

8.  Q  or  B  mates 


Pboblsm  Ko.  8. 

1.  K  to  K  8 
8.  Any  move. 


IfLKtoQS 
Ifl.  KtoQsq 
iri.RtoE8,orBtoKBt 


2.  QtoB7lKs. 

2.  QukesP 

2.  Q  Ukes  P  (ch) 

PBOBunf  No.  8. 
LRtoRRsq  1.  BtoKsq 

2.  Q  to  Q  Kt  sq  2.  Any  movo 

8.  Q  mates  aoooidingly 

Paobiam  No.  4. 

L  QtoRS  1.  PtoKt7 

2.  QtoKEtS  2.  P  moves 

8.  QtoQ6 
4.  Q  matea 

Pbobucm  Ko.  6. 
L  RtbEB8  1.  KttskesR 

2.  Kt  to  B  6  (eh)  2.  K  takes  P 

8.  Q  to  Q  6  (ch)  8    Kt  takea  Q 


8.  K  takes  eitiier  Pilwu 


4.  B  mates 


If  L  Kt  tases  Kt  or  R  to  K  6 1 
2.  K  takes  P  (best' 
8.  KtakesB 


2.  Kt  to  6  6  (ch) 
8.  Q  to  Q  4  (eh) 
4.  B  mates 

Pboblkk  Ko.  6. 

1.  Kt  bom  Kt  6  takes  P  1.  P  tskes  P 

2.  Q  to  K  6  .2.  P  takea  Q 

8.  Kt  to  B  6  (double  ch)  8.  K  to  Q  5  (best) 

4.  Kt  tram  K  B  4  takes  P  'ch)     4.  K  moves 
6.  Kt  or  B  mates 

lfLKttoB6(eh) 
2.  P  tskes  Kt  (ch)  ice. 

IfLKttakeaKt(oh) 
1.  B  tskes  Kt  (oh)  Jte.  «   „  «v 

(W.  N.  P.) 
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CHESTER^  Bu  Midgut  dtj  of  EngUnd  in  West 
Cteatiro,  the  capital  of  the  co^aty,  iitx;flted  on  di©  river  Dee, 
10  tsnleM  from  tlie  opeQ  •eo,  16  milea  S.K  of  tiverpod,  and 
179  miles  N. W.  of  LQcdon  by  raii  Tha  dtj  ia  divided  into 
four  priadpal  blocka  bj  the  four  prindpal  ftreota^North- 
gBt«  Street,  Eastgat*  Stroot,  Bridge  Street^  and  Wiiterginte 
Street^  which  radiat©  at  right  anglea  from  the  Croaa,  and 
tormicate  io  the  four  gat^^  Tkesa  four  Atresia  exhibit  in 
TThat  are  <»iled  "the  Rows  "  a  «haiiu;fceriBtie  feature  of  the 
citj-  Their  origin  i^  ^  myaterjp  and  ha«  giv&a  Hse  to 
mudi  eoatroTony  and  fipecuktioc  In  Eastgato  Street, 
Bridge  Street,  ftDd  Water^te  Street,  th©  Row^  ©lint  on 
«aeh  aidd  at  l^a  street  througliout  tha  greater  part  of  their 
leugtb,  and  may  be  deaeribed  u  contmnjona  gaUerii^a  opou 
to  the  Btrotjt;  over  and  njider  whkh  tha  hona^  litLing  the 
ttreeta  project,  and  which  are  formed  ba  ;t  were  ont  of  tho 
front  fiiat-floor  of  the  honjwifl,  apprioachad  by  fiighta  of  Htep« 
from  the  roadV&y.  The  Rowb  are  flagged  ur  boarded  under 
foot  and  veiled  above,  thoa  forming  a  corered  way,  standing 


Hah  of  Ctimier. 


in  tho  same  relation  to  th<3  shops,  which^are  at  their  back,  as 
thofootpaveineDtdoeamothdr  towns.  In  Koxt  hga  te  St  rec  t , 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Row  ou  tha  west  aide  is  formed  as  it 
were  out  of  the  groond  floor  of  the  toDflea,  haviiig  cellars 
beneath,.  whiJa  on  the  eaat  dde  th@  Row  is  formed  at 
the  same  elevation  as  in  tha  other  three  principal  fitreeta, 
In  these  streeta  are  iev^ral  oxamploa  of  the  old  timbered 
bouaea  oE  the  17th  oentUTy,  and  »oiae  good  epi^imena  of 
Eaodem  inutations  of  them, — all  combining  to  give  a 
pictureaqno  and  foreign  character  to  the  town.  There  i^ 
also  &  chamber  with  etone  gToinixl  roof  of  the  14th  century 
ia  the  basement  of  a  house  in  Easfcgate  Street,  and  another 
of  a  similar  character  in  Watergate  Su-eet.  X  mortuary 
chapel  of  the  early  part  of  the  13th  Oentory  «xLste  in  tho 
baaoEuent  of  a  houise  in  Bridge  Street. 

Chester  ia  the  only  city  in  England  that  stiU  po&seasca 
its  walls  porfoet  in  their  cDtire  i-ireuit  of  two  miles.  The 
gfitewaya  havu  all  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  huadrod 
years, — tho  uQith  and.e^t  galea  on  the  aite>  of  the  Honuui 


gates.  The  Qruavenor  Bridge,  a  single  span  of  stoue  200 
feet  in  length,  the  largest,  save  one  over  the  Danabe,  it  is 
believed,  in  Europe,  carries  the  road  to  Wrexham  and 
Shrewsbury  over  the  Dee  on  the  south-west,  while  the 
old  bridge  of  seven  arches  is  interesting  on  account  of  its 
antiquity  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  city  poesenes 
but  few  publio  buildings  besides  the  cathedral  and  the 
churshes.  The  castle,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  "Cassar's  Tower,**  and  a 
round  tower  with  a4jaoent  buildings 
in  the  upper  ward,  was  taken  down 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  replaced  bgr  a  gateway,  a  bar- 
racks,, a  county  hall,  a  jail,  and  assise 
courts, — all  buildings  of  pure  classic 
architecture  after  the  design  of 
Thomas  Harrison,  a  local  architect,  ^^7  ^"^^ 

who  was  also  the  architect  of  the  Qroevenor  Bridge.  In 
Northgate  Street  stands  the  town  hall,  a  handsome  stono 
building  of  Oontinental-Qothic  deeign,  which  replaced 
the  old  Exchange,  burnt  down  in  1 8C2.  The  market-plaoe, 
a  little  to  the  south  of  it,  was  opened  to  the  publio  in  1863. 
Near  the  north-west  an^e  of  the  city  walls  ii  the  infirmary, 
founded  in  1761,  capable  of  holding  100  beds,  and  furnished 
with  «  fever  ward  in  a  detached  building  to  the  east  of  it. 
The  savings-bank  is  a  pretty  Qothio  structure  in  OrosTenor 
Street,  erected  in  1853.  The  Qrosvenor  Hotel,  rebuilt  bj 
its  owner,  the  late  marquis  of  Westminster,  is  a  handsome 
building  near  the  east  gate,  the  upper  stories  beibg  timbered 
in  accordance  with  the  style  of  the  old  houses  in  the  city. 
Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  the  general  post^iffioe, 
designed  after  the  Elizabethan  style,  the  custom-house,  the 
free  library,  the  music  hoU,  and  the  training  college. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  ancient  houses  are 
Derby  House,  bearing  the  date  1591,  Bishop  Lloyd's 
House,  and  Qod's  Providence  House  in  Watergate  Street^ 
and  the  Bear  and  Billet  in  Lower  Bridge  Street ;  the  three 
last  bear  dates  in  the  17th  century.  The  Natural  Science 
Society,  founded  by  Canon  Kingsley,  and  the  Archsologt- 
cal  Sccie^  have  their  lecture-rooms  and  museums  at  tlie 
Old  Albion  in  Lower  Bridge  Street 

Besides  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Bt  Werburgh,  the 
Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Carmelites  had 
houses  in  Chester,  and  the  sites  of  the  first  and  last  are 
still  commemorated  fn  the  names  of  Qrey  Fiiars  and 
White  Friars;  St  John's,  without  the  walls,  was  a 
collegiate  church,  with  a  dean,  seven  prebendaries,  and 
four  vicars.  Chester  was  for  a  time  in  the  diocese  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  but  in  1075, 
Peter,  then  bishop,  restored  the  seat  of 
the  see  to  Chester,  and  made  St  John's 
his  cathedral:  his  successor,  however, 
removed  the  seat  back  to  Coventry,  and 
in  1541  Heniy  VIIL  erected  Chester^ 
into  an  independent  see,  and  the  abbey 
church  of  St  Werburgh  into  the  cathedrd 
of  the  diocese.  He  richly  endowed  the  \ 
cathedral,  and  constituted  in  it  a  dean 
and  six  prebendaries,  now  reduced  to 
four,   who    are    styled    canona      The  .  Bi«iumrk. 

King's  School  for  publio  education  was  a™*  «  ™«»«P»=- 
founded  by  the  same  patron,  and  in  it  the  king  provided 
that  24  poor  scholars  jahould  be  taught,  free  of .  charge. 
The  school  has  now,  however,  been  remodelled,  and  placed 
under  a  board  of  governors  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Gom- 
missioners.  Within  the  walls  are  the  parish  churches  of 
St  Oswald,  founded  about  1093  ;  St  Peter,  founded  before 
the  Conqusst ;  St  Michael,  probably  founded  before  1118 ; 
St  Bridget,  founded  prior  to  1224 ;  the  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity,  founded  in  or  before  the  12th  century;  6t  Mary, 
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founded  probably  in  the  12tb  centniy ;  St  Martin,  fonnded 
prior  to  1250;  and  St  Olaye,  founded  prior  to  the  13tb 
oentnrjr.  The  two  last-named  parishes  are  amalgamated 
with  St  Bridget  and  St  Michael  respectiyely.  In  the  anborbs 
are  St  John's,  St  Paul  in  Bonghton,  Christ  Chnrch  in 
Newton,  All  Saints  in  Hoole,  and  St  Thomas.  Among  the 
Nonoonformist  places  of  worahip,  which  represent  aU  the 
principal  denominations,  may  be  mentioned  the  Unitarian 
Chapd  in  Crook  Lane,  built  originally  by  the  followers  of 
Matthew  Henry,  one  of  the  ejected  ministers.  For  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  inbAbf tants  provision  is  made  by  the  New  Qroa- 
▼enor  Fark,  presented  to  the  town  in  1867  by  the  marquis 
of  Westminster,  and  the  Boodee,  a  lerel  tract  at  the  base 
of  the  city  walls  appr6priated  as  a  race  course. 

The  original  charted  which  the  city  receiTed  from  Earl 
Banulph  was  confirmed,  and  the  priyfleges  extended,  by 
many  subsequent  charters  granted  by  different  sovereigns 
•ad  princes.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  that  of 
Edward  L,  which  granted  the  office  of  coroner,  defined  and 
•xtended  the  juris^tion  of  the  courts  of  dvil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and  granted  freedom  from  toll,  Ac,  to  the 
oitixens  throughout  his  dominions ;  that  of  Edward,  the 
Black  Prince,  iriiich  defined  and  particularized  the 
boundaries  of  the  city,  giving  it  a  circuit  of  12  or  14  miles, 
a^  granted  jurisdiction  of  the  river  Dee  to  the  tdayor  and 
eftizens  from  a  spot  then  and  still  called  *'  Iron  Bridge  ** 
abovo  the  dty,  to  a  point  near  Hoylake  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river;  and  lastly,  the  charter  of  Henry  VlL,  which 
ordained  that  the  corporation  should  consist  of  a  mayor, 
24  aldermen,  and  40  common  counoilmen,  to  be  elected 
annually,  created  the  office  of  recorder,  regulated  and  gave 
exdusive  jurisdiction  to  the  mayor's  and  Boris's  courts, 
empowered  the  mayor  to  have  his  sword  of  state  carried 
^n  the  absence  of  the  king  and  his  heirs)  before  all  others 
with  point  upwards,  and  finally  erected  the.  city  into  a 
county  by  itself  with  a  separate  coAmission  of  the  peace. 
The  corporation  thus  constituted  continued  till  the  passing 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  under  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  dty  is  now  vested  in  the  mayor,  10  aldermen, 
and  30  councilmen.  The  recorder  is  now  a  barrister 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  He  is  the  judge  of  the  local 
courts,  called  the  Portmote  (originally  the  mayor's  coui%), 
the  Pentice  (originally  held  before  the  two  sherifis  in  a 
building  now  pulled  down,  called  the  Pentice),  and  the 
Passage  Courts  now  fallen  into  disuse.  He  also  presides  at 
the  city  court  of  quarter  sessions,  which  now  alone  retains 
a  limited  criminal  jurisdiction,  w^ich  once  the  dty  courts 
possessed  even  to  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment. 

The  population  of  the  municipal  (as  distinguished  from 
the  parliamentary)  borough  was,  according  to  the  census  of 
1861,  31,110,'  and  in  1871,  35,257  (16,910  males  and 
18,347  females).  The  area  of  the  municipal  borough  is 
3437  acres,  and  that  of  the  parUamentary,  which  includes 
parts  of  Hoole,  Saltney,  Qreat  Bonghton,  and  Newtown, 
3455  acres,  containing  a^pulation  in  1871  <^  38,390,  and 
returning  two  membera  to  parliament.  The  trade  of  the 
town  is  nominally  represented  by  23  guilds.  Within  the 
walls  there  is  no  extensive  manufacture  carried  on,  save 
that  of  shoes  and  boots  for  exportation  and  the  wholesale 
home  trade,  and  furniture  and  upholstery.  In  the  suburbs 
shot  and  white  and  sheet  lead  are  very  lai^y  manufactured, 
and  flour  of  superior  quality  is  produced.  There  are  also 
teveraliron  foundries,  and  the  more  humble  manufacture  of 
p^making  has  been  carried  on  from  a  remote  period  As 
a  port  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Chester  was  at  one 
time  of  importance,  but  the  siltmg  up  of  the  channel  of  the 
Dee  affected  its  commerce  injuriously  as  early  as  the  15th 
eentniy,  and  now  the  shipping  trade  is  inconsiderable. 

The  Ustoty^  putter  rMohaa  back  to  veiy  early  timet.    Higden 
^atioa  of  the  town  to  a  veiy  remote  ptriod;  but 


the  Welsh  name  by  whluh  it  was  even  in  Hicden's  day  tod  it  stfU 
known — Ca^rlleon  Yawr  or  Caoiileon  ar  Dytyidwy,  which  meant 
the  '^great  camp  or  ttution  ot  the  logion  on  I^"~pointB  to  a 
Roman  origin.  It  It  the  Deva  of  the  Uoman  Itineraries,  and  from 
itt  poti^on  at  the  head  of  the  then  moat  important  estooiy  on  thit 
part  of  the  coast,  and  at  a  point  where  several  Roman  roads  oen- 
verged,  it  most  soon  have  nten  in  prosperity  and  hnportauoe.  The 
dignitv  of  a  Roman  eolonia  has  been  claimed  for  it  by  some  writers,  bat  * 
there  is  no  certain  evidence  on  which  such  a  claim  can  be  gronndsd. 
The  pick  and  spade,  however,  have  revealed  nnmerons  proofs  that 
it  was  '*no  mean  city."  Among  numerous  altars  from  time  to 
time  exhnmfld  is  one  of  rare  occurrence  with  a  Greek  inscription, 
and  dedicated  bv  Hermogoues.  a  phydcian.  Of  the  latest  dlsooveriet 
the  most  remarkable  wat  made  in  puUing  down  the  Feathers  Hotel 
on  the  eaat  tide  of  Bridge  Street,  when  the  remains  of  a  fine  basilica  • 
were  brought  to  light,  having  a  row  of  seven  Corinthian  piUars  on 
either  side  onoe  supporting  itt  roof,  and  a  teriet  of  aparhnents  on 
itt  touth  tide,~probably  in  connection  with  baths,~floored  with 
teetelated  and  herring-bone  tile  pavements,  and  warmed  by  an  exten- 
sive hypoeanst,  a  pcSrtion  of  which  is  still  to  bo  teen  nndcruoath 
tome  adjoining  houtet. 

The  town  wm  walled,  and  in  form  wat  rectangular  and  equOateral 
or  nearly  to,  but  was  not  co-extensive  with  the  present  oily.  The 
four  pnnoipal  atreett  followed  generally  the  hue  of  the  pretent 
streets  running  north  and  south  and  east  and  west,  crossing  each 
other  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  southern  wall  of  the  town» 
running  from  a  point  near  the  distance  chair  in  the  race- 
course, past  St  Bridget'a  rectcay  eastwards,  cut  across  the  present 
city,  about  the  top  of  Lower  Bridge  Street,  just  below  St  Michael  a 
Church,  and  joined  the  wall  on  the  eastern  side  somewhere  a  little 
to  the  north  of  what  are  now  called  **  The  Wishinir  Steps,**  aiid 
there  was  probably  a  tower  at  each  angle  of  the  wau.  A  Roman 
arch,  however,  still  existing  and  impinging  ui)on  the  Keep  or 
"Oeatar'a**  Tower  in  the  Civatle,  and  also  another  arch  (now  removed), 
incorporated  into  the  walls  near  the  old  bridge,  and  called  "  The 
Ship  (ilate,*'  attest  the  existence  of  some  outwork  overhanffinx  the 
river  for  the  protection  probably  of  the  truectnt  by  which  tho 
Roman  roadt  to  the  touth  and  weat,  emerging  from  the  town  bv  the 
southern  gate,  croesed  at  a  point  Just  below.  The  renowned  AXtii 
Legion  was  stationed  here  fnmr  an  eoriy  period  of  the  Roman  occupa* 
tiott  to  as  late  as  the  third  centuiy. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romans^  Chester  appetrs  to  have 
been  postessed  m  tarn  by  Britons,  Saxons,  and  Danes ;  in  894  it 
was  found  a  deserted  city  by  the  Danes,  who  then  took  possession, 
and  were  in  turn  starved  out  by  a  beaieging  Saxon  army.  Earl 
Ethelred  restored  it  in  908,extending  its  walls  so  as  to  embrace  the 
caaUe.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Danes  bv  Edmund  in  942,  Chester 
for  a  time  enjoyed  comparative  repose.  AtheUtan  revived  its  mint ; 
Edgar  received  homage  of  his  vassals  there ;  and  Harold'a  queen 
found  a  home  there  after  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Mercia  had  np  to 
this  time  been  governed  by  its  earL  Beyond  Chester  lay  the  still  hot* 
tile  Welth,  for  the  reduction  of  whom  the  place  afforded  an  important 
batit  of  operations,  thit  led  to  the  establishment  after  the  Conanest 
of  theKorman  earldom  of  Chester,  which  was  first  granted  to  dher- 
bod,  a  noble  Fleming.  After  him  Hugh  Lupus,  the  nephew  of  tiie 
Conqueror,  was  invested  as  earl  of  Chester,  with  sovereign  or  pala- 
tinate authority  over  the  tract  of  country  now  repretented  by  the 
county  of  Cheshire,  and  the  coast-line  of  Flintc^lre,  at  far  at 
Rhuddlan,  with  Chester  as  the  seat  of  his  Government  In  the 
oastie,  built,  or  at  least  reconstructed  by  Earl  Hugh,  the  earl 
assembled  his  court  or  council ;. and  here  too  sat  the  exchequer 
and  other  oonrta.  Earl  Hugh  was  the  founder  of  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  St  Werbuigh,  wmoh  he  richly  endowed.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  rule  of  these  Norman  earls  that  Chester  received  at 
the  hands  of  Eari  Ranulph  I.  Its  first  charter,  and  took  rank 
at  a  oity,  but  the'  language  of  thit  charter  indicatet  that  Chester 
already  possessed  some  municipal  privileges.  Under  this  charter 
,  were  Wablished  local  courts  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction, 
which  were  the  germs  of  the  Portmote,  Pentice,  and  Passage  Courts. 
On  the  death  (^  Earl  John  in  1237,  Honrv  III.  seLeed  tha  earldom 
and  it  hat  ever  since  been  an  apanage  of  the  Crown.  The  county, 
however,  retained  its  palatinate  character,  and  Chester  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  seat  of  its  Jurisdiction.  Though  no  longer  the 
metropolis  of  an  almost  independent  dominion,  Chester  still,  as 
the  capital  of  the  palatinate  and  the  key  to  Korth  Wales,  yet  un- 
subdued, ranked  high  amon^  the  cities  of  the  west  of  England,  was 
often  honoured  by  royal  visits,  and  was  the  object  of  attack  and 
defence  during  the  many  civil  wars.  In  1266  she  narrowly  escaped 
the  fury  of  Llewelyn,  who,  we  are  told,  carried  fire  and  sword  to 
her  very  gates.  Edward  I.  visited  the  city  on  several  occasions ; 
in  1276  he  summoned  Llewelyn  to  do  him  homage  here,  and  tha 
next  year  he  marched  throng  with  a  powerful  army  to  Rhuddlui. 
In  1800  his  son  Edward,  the  first  English  Prince  of  Wsles,  here 
received  the  final  submission  of  the  WtLth  to  the  sovereignty  of 
England.  Hither  Henry  of  Lancaster  led  hit  captive  tovereign, 
Richard  XL,  from  Flint  Castie,  and  imprisoned  him  in  a  tower 
over  the  outer  gateway  of  the  Castle.    In  1469  quoen  Maigaret 
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firited  the  dtj,  and  Henry  the  VH,  aooomptalod  bj  hit  queen 
and  motlier  In  1494.  In  1607,  1617.  Mid  1660,  Oietter  ^eiwl 
with  other  pUooe  the  Tiiitation  of  the  ewoeting  eiokneei,  whioh 
etiried  off  many  of  its  inhabitant!.  It  waa  eleo  to  ievenily  looiirgMi 
by  the  pUgoe,  1603  to  1606,  that  Ae  dty  fain  were  inspendod,  and 
tne  oout  of  exoheqner  lemored  to  Tairin,  and  the  aMixaa  to  Nant- 
wioh.  In  1647-48  thia  epidemio  f or  the  laat  time  raged  with  a 
.  tenible  fatality;  from  June  22  to  April  SO  it  is  eaid  that  3099 
perKme  periahed  of  the  plegoe  in  the  eereral  city  pariahee.  Bat  of 
all  the  erenti  in  the  hiatoxr  of  Cheater,  there  ia  none  so  memorable 
aa  the  protracted  aiege  whioh  tiie  dij  endured  in  its  loyalty  to 
Chaxies  L  The  king,  baring  hoisted  his  standard  at  Nottingham, 
•trired  at  Chester  in  the  antomn  of  1642,  where  he  was  enthnaiaa- 
tioally  noeired.  The  saerifloee  made  by  tiie  oitiaena  for  the  royal 
canee  were  neat  In  1644,  the  pecnniary  leriea  npon  them  amonnted 
to  as  mnon  aa  £200  eroy  fortnight.  The  siege  began  in  July 
104S,  and  In  the  antomn  of  1646  the  assailants^  despairing  ot 
ialdnff  it  by  asMnlt,  oonverted  the  aie^  into  a  UooJcade.  In 
1646-7  the  dtiaens  were  in  sooh  extremities  as  to  be  in  want  of 
the  eommonest  neoeesariea  of  life.  It  was  only  after  a  tenth  som- 
mons  tiiat,  on  Febmair  8, 1046,  they  at  last  sgreed  to  the  artloldB  of 
joirendar,  by  whioh  tne  garrison  were  allowed  to  march  oat  with 
all  the  honoors  of  war,  the  safety  of  the  persons  and  pwpeiijf  of 
the  dtiienf  with  liberty  to  trade  was  seoared,  and  the  sanoti^  of 
the  saoied  edifices  and  their  title  deeds  preeenred.  In  1669  Sir 
QeoTM  Booth  an^  a  larxM  party  of  the  oitisens  seised  the  gairiaon 
for  Cnarlea  II.,  then  stiB  an  ezOe,  bat  they  were  afterWarda  re- 
pUsed  in  an  action  foaght  nesr  Winnincton  bridge,  by  Lambert, 
vie  Pariiamentaiy  geneiuL  In  1660  the  jot  felt  by  the  dtijens  at 
the  Restoration,  was  expreesed  by' the  magninoent  reception  aocordoa 
to  the  leamed  Dr  Brian  Walton,  the  new  biihop  of  Chestar,  on  his 
earning  to  take  possession  of  his  see.  The  iptrit  of  the  inhabitants 
OTinoed,  howerer,  a  change  in  1688,  when  the  preeence  of  the  doke 
of  Monmonth  was  the  cause  of  a  tamnltaoos  mob,  who^  after 
oommitting  other  acts  of  Tiolence^  forced  the  cathedral  doors, 
destroyed  most  of  the  painted  daas,  demolished  the  font,  and  did 
other  damage  there.  James  II.  visited  the  city  in  1687,  and  his 
ssor,  William  III.,  in  1690.     Coming  to  more  modem  timea, 


the  city  aeeorded  a  hearty  and  brillisnt  weloome  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  the  14th  October  1869,  when  he  honoored  them  with 
his  preoenoe  to  ^en  the  new  Town  Hall.  (W.  W.  F.) 

CHESTEB)  ft  dty  of  the  United  States,  in  the  oonnty 
of  Delaware^  Pennaylyaniay  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Delaware  Rber,  10  milea  sonth-weet^f  ndladelphia  by  the 
n,iw9j  to  Wilmington.  It  has  fiye  or  six  chvrches,  two 
high  schools,  and  a  national  hall,  and  carries  on  the 
mannfaotnre  of  ootton  and  woollen  goods,  maohinexy,  and 
oarriagee.  Foonded  by  the  Swedes  in  1643  under  the 
name  of  Upland,  it  ranks  as  the  oldest  town  in  the  State, 
and  was  the  seat  of  the  provisional  assembly  held  by  Penn 
in  1682.  From  that  date  till  the  formation  of  Delaware 
eoonty  in  1789,  it  was  the  diief  town  of  the  county  of 
Chester,— a  position  now  held  by  the  city  of  West  Chester. 
Popnlation  in  1860,  1667 ;  and  in  1870,  9485. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a  municipal  borough  and  market- 
town  of  England,  in  East  Derbyshire,  12  miles  south  of 
Sheffield  by  the  Midland  Railway.  It  ia  situated  on^the 
Bother  and  Hipper,  and  is  the  terminus  of  a  canal  extending 
a  distance  of  46  miles  to  the  Trent  at  Stockwith.  It  is 
iiregularly  built,  with  narrow  streets,  but  has  a  spacious 
mancet-plaoe.  The  church  of  All-Saints  is  a  laige  and 
elegant  edifice  of  the  ISth  century,  with  a  remarkable 
twisted  spire  230  feet  high,  which  has  given  rise  to  con-' 
siderable  discussion  as  to  whether  it  was  so  constructed  or 
owes  its  defonnity  to  the  warping  of  the  woodwork.  There 
are  eight  or  nine  dissenting  churches,  a  free  grammar 
school,  founded  by  Queen  ^isabeth,  and  rebuilt  in  1710 
and  1&45,  a  girls'  in^pistrial  school  established  in  1819, 
and  various  other  educational  institutions,  a  municipal 
hall  erected  in  1849,  a  market-hall  (which  dates  from 
1896-7  and  contains  a  corn-exchange),  a  town-library, 
a  mechanics'  institute,  a  prison,  assembly  rooms,  a  hospital 
a  theatre,  and  an  institute  of  mining,  civil,  and  mechanical 
engineers.  The  manufactures  include  cotton,  silk,  earthen- 
ware, maohimery,  and  tobacco ;  and  there  are  coal,  iron, 
and  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Races  are  held  on  Whit- 
tingtoa  Common,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  in  the 
A^hboorhood  of  the  famous  Revolutioii  House.     Tho 


population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1861  was  963$, 
and  in  1871  it  was  11,427.  Chesterfield  was  a  Roman 
station  on  the  road  from  Derby  to  York,  and  its  name 
is  partly  of  Roman  origin.  At  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest it  was  of  but  little  importance,  but  in  the  reign  of 
King  John  it  received  a  charter  of  incorporation.  In  the 
year  1266  the  rebellions  barons  were  defeated  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  Heniy,  the  nephew  of  Heniy  HL  In 
164  2  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  forces  of  Sir  John  Cell, 
and  in  1643  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 

CHESTERFIELD,  Philip  Dobkbb  Stakhopb,  Foubtb 
Eabl  or  (1694-1773),  the  son  of  Philip  Stanhope,  the 
third  earl,  and  Elieabeth  Savile,  daughter  of  thejnarquis  of 
Hali^,  waa  bom  in  London.  Deprived  at  an  early  age  of 
his  mother,  the  care  of  the  little  Lord  Stanhope  devolved 
upon  his  grandmother,  the  marchioness  of  Hali&x,  a  lady  of 
culture  and  connec^on,  whose  house  waa  frequented  by  tho 
most  distinguished  Whigs  of  the  epoch.  He  soon  began  to 
prove  himself  possessed  of  ihat  systematic  spirit  of  condaet 
and  effort  which  appeared  so  much  in  his  life  and 
character.  Divined  by  Rnvigny,  earl  of  Galway,  who 
perceived  in  him  a  nascent  aptitude  for  pleasure  and  politica 
overlaid  vrith  a  strong  natural  tendency  to  indolence,  he 
was  advised  by  that  nobleman,  if  he  would  become  a  man 
of  mark,  to  rise  early ;  he  acquired  the  habit,  and  kept  it. 
His  education,  commenced  under  a  private  tutor,  was  con- 
tinued (1712)  at  Trinity  HaU,  Cambridge;  here  he- seems 
to  have  read  hard,  and  to  have  acquired  a  consideraUo 
knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  languages.  The  great 
orators  of  all  times  were  a  special  object  cl  study  with 
him,  and  he  describes  his  boyish  pedantry  pleasantly  enough, 
but  by  no  means  without  a  touch  of  self-satisfaction  in  tho 
memory.     His  university  training  was  supplemented  (1714) 

5r  a  Continental  tour,  untrammelled  by  a  governor ;  at  tho 
ague  his  ambition  for  the  applause  awarded  to  adventure 
made  a  gamester  of  him,  and  at  Paris  he  began,  from  the 
same  motive,  that  worship  of  the  conventioniil  Venus,  the 
serious  inculcatioa  of  which  has  earned  for  him  the  largest 
and  most  unenviable  part  of  his  reputation. 

The  death  of  Anne  and  the  accession  of  George  L  opened 
up  a  career  for  him  and  brought  him  back  to  England. 
His  relative  James  Stanhope,  the  king's  favourite  minister, 
procured  for  him  the  place  of  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1715  he  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  as  member  for  St  Oermans,  and  when  tho 
impeachment  of  James,  duke  of  Ormond  (June  21,  1715), 
came  before  the  House,  he  used  the  occasion  to  put  to 
proof  his  old  rhetorical  studies.  His  maiden  speech  was 
youthfully  f  uent  and  dogmatic ;  but  on  its  conclusion  the 
orator  was  reminded,  vrith  many  compliments,  by  an 
honourable  member,  that  he  wanted  six  weeks  of  his 
majority,  and  consequently  that  he  was  amenable  to  a  heavy 
fine  for  speaking  in  the  House.  Lord  Stanhope  quitted  the 
Commons  with  a  low  bow,  and  started  for  the  Continents 
From  Paris  he  rendered  the  Qovemment  important  service 
by  gathering  and  transmitting  information  respecting  tho 
Jacobite  plot ;  and  in  1716  he  returned  to  England, 
resumed  his  seat,  and  took  frequent  part  in  the  debatosi 
In  that  year  came  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the 
heir  apparent  Stanhope,  whose  politic  instinct  obliged 
him  to  worship  the  rising  rather  than  the  setting  sun, 
remained  faithful  to  the  prince,  although  the  ministry  made 
several  attempts  to  win  him  over.  In  1723  a  vote  for 
the  Qovemment  got  him  the  place  of  captain  of  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard  ;  his  happy  reply  to  his  predecesMr, 
Lord  Townshend,  is  a  fine  example  of  tpiriiud  urbanity, 
and  is  valuable  as  indicating,  among  other  examples,  hb 
contempt  for  the  money-jobbing  system  that  obtained  at 
court  In  1725,  on  the  revival  of  the  Bath,  the  red  riband 
was  offered  to  him,  but  was  declined. 
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Li  1726  his  father  died,  and  Lord  Stanhope  became  earl 
of  Cheeterfield.  "Ei  took  hie  teat  in  the  Upper  HooBe,  and 
hie  oratory,  never  effective  in  the  OoinmonB  by  reason  of 
its  want  of  force  and  ezceas  of  finish,  at  once  became  a 
pover.  In  1727,  on  the  accession  of  Qeoige  II,,  Chester- 
field  was  sent  to  the  Uagne  as  ambassador.  In  this  place 
his  tact  and  temper,  his  dexterity  and  discrimination,  enabled 
him  to  do  good  service,  and  he  was  rewarded  with 
Walpole's  friendship,  a  Garter,  and  the  place  of  Lord  High 
Steward.  In  1732  there  was  bom  to  him,  by  a  certain 
Madame  da  Bouchet,  the  son,  Philip  Stanhope,  for  whose 
advice  and  instmctbn  were  afterwards  Vritten  the  famons 
LeUtTK  In  the  same  year,  being  somewhat  broken  in 
health  and  fortune  by  his  sojoom  abroad,  he  resigned  his 
embassy  and  return^  to  England.  A  few  months'  rest 
enabled  him  to  resnnie  his  seat  in  the  Lords,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders.  He  supported  the 
ministry,  bat  his  allegiance  was  not  the  blind  fe^ty  Walpole 
exacted  of  his  followers.  The  Excise  Bil(  the  great 
premier's  favonrite  measure,  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
him  in  the  Lords,  and  by  his  three  brothers  in  the  Oom- 
moos.  Walpole  bent  before  the  storm,  and  abandoned  the 
measure  ;  bat  Chesterfield  was  summarily  dismissed  from 
his  Stewardship.  For  the  next  two  years  he  led  the 
opposition  in  the  Upper  House,  leaving  no  stone  unturned 
to  effect  the  downfall  of  the  man  who  had  wronged  him. 
In  1742  Walpole  fell,  and  Carteret  reigned  in  lus  stead. 
The  new  ministry,  however,  had  not  Chesterfield  either  in 
its  ranks  or  among  its  supporters.  He  remained  in  opposi- 
tion, distinguishing  himseu  by  the  courtly  bitterness  of  his 
attacks  on  George  11 ,  who  learned  to  hate  him  violently. 
In  17*44  the  king  was  compelled  to  abandon  Carteret,  and 
the  coalition  or  **  Broad  Bottom  "  party,  led  by  Chester- 
field and  Pitt,  came  into  office,  lii  the  troublous  state 
of  European  politics  the  eari's  conduct  and  experience  were 
more  useful  abroad  than  at  home,  and  he  was  sent  to  the 
Hague  as  ambassador  a  second  time.  The  success  of  his 
Hussion  was  complete ;  and  on  his  return  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards he  received  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  a  place 
he  had  lon^  coveted. 

Short  as  it  was,  Chesterfield's  Irish  administration  was 
of  great  service  to  his  country,  and  is  unquestionably  that 
part  of  his  political  life  which  does  him  most  honour.  To 
have  conceived  and  carried  out  a  policy  which,  with  certain 
reservations,  Burke  himself  might  have  originated  and 
owned  is  indeed  no  small  title  to  regard.  The  earl  showed 
himsdf  finely  enable  in  practice  as  in  theory,  vigorous  and 
tolerant,  a  man  to  be  feared,  and  a  leader  to  be  followed ; 
he  took  the  government  entirely  into  his  own  hands,  re- 
pressed the  jobbery  traditional  to  the  office,  eetabli^ed 
schools  and  manufaictures,  and  at  once  conciliated  and  kept 
in  check  the  Orange  and  Popish  factions.  In  1746,  how- 
ever, he  had  to  exchange  the  l<^-lieutenancyrfor  the  place 
of  Secretary  of  State.  With  a  curious  respect  for  those 
theories  his  familiarity  with  the  secret  social  history  of 
Prance  had  caused  him  to  entertain,  he  hoped  and  attempted 
to  retain  a  hold  over  the  king  through  the  influence 'of  Lady 
Yarmouth,  though  the  futility  of  such  means  had  already 
been  demonstrated  to  him  by  his  relations  with  Queen 
Canine's  **  ma  hcnne  Howard/*  The  influence  of  New- 
castle and  Sandwich,  however,  was  too  strong  for  him  ;  he 
was  thwarted  and  over-reached ;  and  in  1748,  he  resigned 
the  seals,  and  returned  to  cards  and  his  books  with  the 
admirable  composure  which  was  one  of  his  most  striking 
characteristics. 

The  dukedom  offered  him  by  George  IL,  whose  ill-will 
his  fine  tact  had  overcome,  was  refused.  He  continued 
for  some  years  to  attend  the  Upper  House,  and  to  take 
nait  in  its  proceedings.  In  1751,  seconded  by  Lord 
ifiiocihafield,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  Bradley, 


Ae  eminent  mathematician,  he  distinguished  himself 
greatly  in  the  debates  on  the  calendar,  and  succeeded  in 
making  the  new  style  a  fact.  Deafness,  however,  was 
gradudly  affecting  him,  and  he  withdrew  little  by  little 
from  society  and  l£e  practice  of  politics.  In  1 754  occurred 
the  famous  dispute  with  Johnson  over  the  dedication  to  the 
Sngluh  Dictionary,  This  quarrel  (to  which  are  owing  the 
doctor's  noble  letter  and  some  half  dozen  of  his  roughest 
moU,  and  the  earPs  clever  portrait  of  the  **  intelligent 
Hottentot "),  with  the  neglect  it  assumed  on  Chesterfieljl's 
part,.has  been  fatal  to  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  heart 
During  the  twenty  years  of  life  that  followed  this  episode, 
Chesterfield  wrote  and  read  a  great  deal,  but  went  litUe 
into  society.  In  1768  died  Pli^p  Stanhope,  the  diild  of 
so  many  hopes ;  and  the  earl,  who  had  no  children  by  his 
wife,  Melusina  von  Schulemberg,  illegitimate  daughter  ol 
George  I.,  whom  he  married  in  173S,  adopted  his  godson 
the  heir  to  the  title  and  estates.  His  famous  jest  (which 
even  Johnson  aUowed  to  have  merit), — **  l^wley  and  I 
have  been  dead  these  two  years,  but  we  don't  choose  to 
have  it  known" — ^is  the  best  description  possible  of  his 
humour  and  condition  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period 
of  decline.  To  the  deafness  was  added  blindness,  but  his 
memory  and  his  fine  manners  only  left  him  with  life  ;  his 
last  words  (**  Give  Dayrolles  a  chair  ")  prove  that  he  had 
neither  forgotten  his  friend  nor  the  way  to  receive  him. 
He  died  on  the  34th  of  March  1773. 

Chesterfield  was  selfish,  caloolating^  and  contemptuous ; 
he  was  not  naturally  generona,  and  he  practised  diwmuk- 
tion  till  it  became  part  of  Ids  nature.  In  spite  of  his 
brilliant  talents,  and  of  the  admirable  training  he  received, 
his  life,  on  the  whole,  cannot  be  prononnosd  a  suocessi 
EQs  anxiety  and  the  pains  he  took  to  beccane  an  orator 
have  been  already  noticed,  and  Horace  Walpole,  who  had 
heard  all  the  great  orators,  preferred  a  speech  of  Chester^ 
field's  to  any  other ;  yet  Uie  earl's  eloquence  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  Pitt.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was 
not  perhaps  the  best  judge  in  the  world,  pronounced  his 
manners  to  have  been  "  exquisitely  elegant ; "  yet  as  a 
courtier  he  was  utterly  worsted  by  Kobert  Walpole,  whose 
manners  were  anything  but  refined,  and' even  by  New- 
castle. He  desired  to  be  known  as  a  protector  of  letters 
and  literary  men ;  and  his  want  of  heart  or  head  over 
the  Dictionary  dedication,  though  explained  and  excused 
by  Croker,  none  the  less  inspired  the  famous  change  in  a 
famous  line — "  Toil,  envy,  want^  ike  patron,  or  the  jail.** 
His  published  writings  have  had  with  posteri^  a  very  indif> 
f  erent  success ;  his  literary  reputation  rests  on  a  volume  of 
letters  never  designed  to  appear  in  print  The  son  iat  whom 
he  worked  so  hard  and  thought  so  deeply  failed  especially 
where  his  father  had  most  deured  he  should  succeed,  becom* 
ing,  not  a  fine  gentleman,  but  a  commonplace  book-worm. 
As  a  politician  and  statesman,  Chesterfield's  fame  rests  on  his 
short  but  brilliant  administration  of  Ireland.  As  an  author 
he  stands  or  falls  by  the  Letters  to  hi»  Son,  first  published 
by  Stanhope's  widow  in  1774.  The  Letters  are  brilliantly 
written, — full  of  elegant  wisdom,  of  keen  wit,  of  admirable 
portrait-painting,  of  exquisite  observation  and  deduction. 
Against  the  charge  of  an  undue  insistence  on  the  external 
graces  of  manner  Chesterfield  has  been  adequately  defended 
by  Lord  Stanhope  (HiUory,  iii.  34).  Against  the  often  iter- 
ated accusation  of  immorality,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Letters  reflected  the  morality  of  the  age,  and  ^t  their 
author  only  systematized  and  reduced  to  writing  the  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  by  which,  deliberately  or  unconsciously, 
the  best  and  the  worst  of  his  contemporaries  were  governed. 

S«e  Chesterfield's  Jiiteettaneout  fFaris,  London,  1777-8,  S  vols. 
ito;  and X««0rt  to  Mf^Skm  (edited  bv  Lord Hthon),  London,  1S40- 
01,  $  vols.  See  abo  Lord  Mehon  (Stanhope),  History  qfWngfmd 
from  tiU  iVocf  ^  UtrteJU  to  the  Peace  tf  FersaiOes, 
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CHESTEB-LE-STREET,  a  morkeUown  of  England  in 
iha  ooantj  of  Dorluun,  near  the  Birer  Wear,  six  miles 
north  of  Durham,  on  the  Korth-Eaatem  Railway.  The 
principal  building  ii  the  pariah  church  of  St  Mary  and 
St  Outhberty,  an  btereating  old  Oothio  vtructure,  restored 
in  1863,  with  a  tower  156  feet  iu  height  lliere  is  a 
union  workhouse  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  which  con- 
■istB  of  two  long  parallel  streets.  Chester-lenStreet  ii  a 
place  of  considerable  antiquity;  under  the  name  of 
CuMcecuire,  it  was  viade  the  see  of  a  bishop  in  882,  and 
continued  to  be  the  head  of  the  diocese  till  the  Danish 
iuTasion  of  995.  During  that  time  the  churdi  was  the 
repository  of  the  shrine  of  St  Cuthbert,  which  was  then 
remored  to  Durham.  About  a  mile  along  the  river -is 
Lnmley  Oastle,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Scarborough,  and 
about  two  miles  to  the  northward  lies  Lambton,  Castle,  the 
residence  of  the  earl  of  Durham,  built  in  1797  on  the  site 
of  the  old  House  of  Harraton.  The  iron  manufacture  is 
prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  about  4000  persons 
are  empbyed  in  the  coal  mines  of,  the  neighbourhood.  In 
1871  Uie  population  of  the  town  was  2450,  and  of  the 
township,  4205. 

CHESTNUT.  The  Spanish  or  Sweet  Chestnut,  Cadama 
ve$ea  (natural  order,  Corylac€OB\  is  a  st&tely  and  magnificent 
tree,  native  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
but  also  ripening  its  fruit  in  sheltered  situations  as  far 
north  as  Scotland.  It  Eves  rery  long,  attains  a  large  sixe, 
spreading  its  branches  widely,  and  it  has  large  lanceolate 
serrate  leaves,  long  pendulous  male  catkins,  with  fewer  in- 
eonspicuous  female  flowers,  the  fruit  being  an  echinate  cap- 
sule, containing  from  two  to  ffve  nuts,  of  which  seldom  more 
than  three  are  mature.  The  largest  known  chestnut  tree  is 
the  famous  Catiagno  di  cmUo  eavalli,  or  the  chestnut  of  a 
kondred  horses,  on  the  slopes  of  Hount  Etna,  a  tree  whic^ 
when  measured  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  by  Count 
Borch,  was  found  to  have  a  circumference  of  190  feet  By 
many  observers  it  has  been  maintained  that  this  colossal 
tree  consisted  of  a  fusion  of  several  trunks;  but  many 
specimens  not  much  smaller  exist  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  by  digging  around  it  has  been  found  that  aU  the  trunks 
end  in  one  root  The  wood  of  tho  sweet  chestnut  is  valued 
by  cabinet-makers  and  coopers;  and  among  European 
tfanbors  it,  was  at  one  time  esteemed  second  to  the  oak, 
which  it  so  closely  resembles  that  in  old  wood-work  the 
two  timbers  are  veiy  difllcult  to  distinguiBh.  Chestnuts 
(the  fruit  of  the  tree)  are  extensively  imported  into  Qreat 
Britain,  and  roasted  are  much  eated  as  a  delicacy.  In 
a  raw  state  they  have  a  sweet  taste,  but  are  difficult 
of  digestion.  The  .trees  are  very  abundant  in  .the  south 
of  Europe,  and  chestnuts  bulk  largely  in  the  food  re- 
sources of  the  poor  in  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Oemany.  In  Italy  the  kernels  are  ground  into  meal,  and 
used  for  thickening  soups,  and  even  for  bread-making.  In 
North  America,  the  fruits  of  an  allied  species,  C.  amerieana^ 
ore  similarly  eaten. 

The  Horse  Chestnut,  JEKvlui  Hippoeatlanum,  is  in  no 
way  allied  to  the  sweet  chestnut  except  in  name.  It  is  a 
strikingly  beautiful  tree,  especially  in  spring;  with  its  large 
digitate  leavtss,  and  conspicuous  spikes  of  white  flowers, 
A  useful  starch  may  be  extracted  from  its  kernels,  but  this 
has  not  hitherto  been  practised  on  an  economic  basis.  The 
entire  tree  must  be  regarded  as  more  ornamental  than 
useful, 

CHEVIOT  HILLS,  a  range  extending  a  distance  of 
about  35  miles  along  the  confines  of  England  and  Scotland, 
mainly  situated  in  Northumberland,  but  partly  also  in 
Boxburgh.  The  western  portion  consirts  principally  of 
carboniferous  stcata,  while  the  eastern  is  chiefly  composed 
of  igneous  rocks.  They  attain  their  greatest  height,  of 
2684  feet^  in  Cheviot  Peak,  which  lies  eight  miles  south- 


west of  Wooler,  in  Nbrthiimberland ;  fuid  next  in  elevation 
is  Carter  Fell,  which  slightly  exceeds  2000  feet  Tha 
range  is  now  chiefly  famous  for  a  valuable  breed  of  sheep^ 
which  find  abundant  pasture  on  its  smooth  declivities ;  but 
in  earlier  days  it  was  the  scene  of  many  an  episoda  «f 
border  warfare,  and  its  name  is  inseparably  associated 
with  the  ballad  of  Chtvy  Chaae, 

CHEZT,  AMTonns  lAa^kxo  (1773-1832),  a  French 
orientalist  waa  bom  at  NeuiUy  in  1773.  He  was  intended 
by  hii  father  far  the  profession  of  engineering ;  but  hla 
taste  was  for  philology;  and  in  1790  he  sought  and 
obtained  a  post  in 'the  Oriental  department  of  the  national 
library.  About  1803  he  commenced  the  study  of  Sanskrit, 
though  he  possessed  neither  grammar  nor  dictionary,  and, 
by  means  of  great  labour,  he  obtained  so  complete  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  that  he  composed  in  it  vcraea 
which  are  said  to  possess  great  elegance.  He  had  beaidef 
a  considerable  acquaintance  with  other  Eastern  languagea ; 
a&d  his  attainments  place  him  in  a  high  rank  among 
Orientalists.  £[is  merits  were  recognixed  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  chair  of  Sanskrit  in  the  CoD^  de  France,  in 
1803,  and  to  the  dignity  of  chevalier  qI  the  legiun  of 
honour 

Among  other  works  he  ItA-^BaetraU  du  Uvrt  dtt  MtrmilUt  dt 
la  J/alure,  par  Mohammtd;  Mtdjowm  §t  Liila,  from  the  Pwdaa  ; 
rat^anadatta  Badha,  and  SakaimkUa,  from  tho  Sanskrit :  L'Aniko* 
hgU  4rotiqft§  cTAmrou;  Orofnmair*  mmaertUf  Voeabuiairt  mn9^ 
erii,  pracrU,  H  /rantai$;  ChrulomatiUt  ptnaimi;  ChrmUmaOdM 
ionseriU, 

CHHATISQABH,  a  division  or  commissionerBhip  of 
Britudi  India,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief-oommis- 
sioner  of  the  Central  Provinces,  comprising  the  districts  of 
B4ipur,  BilAspur,  and  Sambalpur,  and  seven  small  feudatoiy 
states,  between  Ifi*"  50^  and  23^  lO'  N.  lat,  and  between  80* 
30^  and  83^  15' K  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Sohigpor 
in  the  Bewah  state  and  by  the  SirgujA  and  UdAipnr  statea 
of  Chutii  Nigpur;  on  the  £.  by  the  Orissa  tribotafy 
states  and  the  northern  districts  of  Madras ;  on  the  8.  l^ 
the  Bestir  state  of  the  Central  Provinces ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  districts  of  Chindi,  Bhindiri,  B^ighAt,  Seoni,  and 
Mandli.  The  area  is  39,647  square  miles ;  the  population 
in  1872  was  3,289,043,  residing  in  16,054  villages  or  town- 
ships, and  in  726,190  houses.  Classified  accoiding  to  rdi- 
gion  there  are  2,054,874  Hindus,  or  62*48  per  cent; 
26,046  Muhammadana;  243  Buddhiats  and  Jains;  451 
ChriBtians ;  and  of  aboriginal  tribes  and  persons  of  unspe- 
cified religion,  1,207,429,  or  36  72  per  cent  Two  great 
rivers,  the  Nerbudda  and  Son,  take  their  rise  at  (he  side  of 
the  Amarkantak  hill  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  divi- 
sion, tHe  former  flowing  nearly  due  west  to  the  Bombay  coast^ 
the  latter  ultimately  falling  into  the  Qangea  in  Lower 
Bengal. 

CHHINDWArA,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Ner- 
budda division  of  the  Central  Provinces,  situated  between 
2V  25'  and  22*"  50'  N  lat,  and  between  78^  O'  and  Td*" 
30^  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  districta  of 
Hoshangibad  and  Narsinhpur,  on  the  R  by  Seoni,  on  the 
S.  by  N4gpur,  and  on  the  W.  by  Betul,  and  contains  an  area 
of  3852  square  miles.  The  district  has  two  distinct  batnrsl 
subdivisions — the  hill  country  above  the  slopes  of  Che 
S&tpuri  Mountains,  called  the  Bilighit,  and  a  tract  ot 
low  land  to  the  south  called  the  Zerghit  The  high  table- 
land of  the  BAlAghit  lies  for  the  most  part  upon  the  great 
basaltic  formation  which  stretches  across  the  S&tpuria  aa 
far  east  as  Jabalpur.  The  country  consists  of  a  regular 
succession  of  hiUs  and  fertile  valleys,  formed  by  the  small 
ranges  which  cross  its  surface  east  and  west  The  average 
height  of  the  uplands  is  2500  feet,  but  there  are  many 
points  of  greater  elevation.  The  appearance  of  the  ZerghAt 
below  the  hills  is  generally  open  and  undulating:    Th» 
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^oonfciy  h  intonected  by  aevenl  stretma,  of  wldch  t}ie 
ICiihAn  18  the  most  oonaiderabla.  Near  iho  billi  and 
along  the  streams  are  strips  and  pitches  of  Jungle;  the 
villages  are  nsnally  sonoonded  with  pictoresque  grores  of 
tamarind^  mango,  and  other  shade-giving  trees.  The  total 
pc^mlation  of  the  district,  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of 
1873,  18  159,116  males  and  156,979  females;  total 
316,095,  olaaufied  as  follows  .^— Hindos,  191,669;  Mnham- 
ma^ms,  9747;  Buddhists  and  Jains,  574 ;  Christians,  105 ; 
''othw  denominations,"  consisting  of  aboriginal  tribes, 
114,00a  The  average  density  of  the  population  is  80*72 
per  square  mile.  Hires  towns  are  returned  as  containing  a 
population  of  upT^aida  of  5000,  vis. :  Chhindw&rA,  the 
administrative  head-quarten  of  the  district,  popiulation 
^626;  Lodhiker^  population  5219;  and  Pandhuma, 
jK>pulatu>n  5218.  Important  discoveries  of  coal  have  been 
made  here  of  late  years;  it  is  estimated  that  the  area  under 
which  coal  lies  is  over  250  square  miles,  some  of  the  seams 
being  as  much  as  18  feet  in  thickness.  The  forests  of 
C9ihindwir4  are  very  extensive,  and  lie  principally  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  S&tpurAs.  The  total  revenue  of 
the  district  in  1873-^^74  amounted  to  Xdl,513,  of  which 
j£2 1,687,  or  68  8  per  cent,  was  derived  from  the  land-tax. 
For  the  protection  of  person  and  property,  and  administra- 
Utm  of  justice,  the  district  contains  6  magiBterial  and  5 
civil  and  revenue  courts,  together  with  a  regular  police  of 
561  men  of  all  ranks,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  £5037.  The 
«oet  of  the  district  officials  and  police  amounted  to  £10,51 4. 
Two  charitable  dispensaries  are  maintained  for  the  relief  of 
the  iriok.  In  the  hill  countiy  the  climate  is  temperate  and 
liealthy.  In  the  cold  season  ice  is  frequently  seen  in  the 
amall  tanks  at  an  elevation  of  about  2000  feet  Until 
Kay  the  hot  wind  i»  little  felt,  while  during  the  rains  the 
wreather  is  cool  and  agreeable.  The  average  annual  rain- 
IbH  amounts  to  36  inches. 

CHHiNDwiBl,  the  principal  town  and  administrative 
iiead-quarters  of  the  mstriet  of  the  same  name,  situated 
4m  the  banks  of  the  Bodrl  ndld.  The  site  of  the  town  is 
2200  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  surrounded  by  ranges 
«£  low  hills.  The  European  station  extends  for  nearly 
^wo  miles  in  lengtl^  and  is  weU  wooded.  It  is  con- 
flidered  very  healthy,  and  forms  a  resort  for  European 
Twiton  from  Niigpur  and  K&mthf  during  the  hot  weather. 
The  eonservanoy  arrangements  are  good,  and  the  town  is 
dean  and  cheerful  The  populatbn  of  thsitown  in  1872 
was  returned  as  follows : — Hindus,  6189  ;  Muhammadans, 
1865;  Buddhists  and  Jains,  152;  Christians,  105; 
oihera,  815;  total,  8626. 

OHIABRERA,  Gabbiillo  (1552-1637),  the  Italian 
IKadar,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  was  of  patrician  descent, 
«ad  was  bom  at  Savona,  a  little  town  in  the  donudn  of  the 
Oenoese  republio,  twenty-eight  years  after  the  birth  of 
Ronsard,  with  whom  he  has  hi  more  in  conmion  than  with 
tiie  great  Greek  whose  echo  he  sought  to  make  himself. 
Ab  he  has  told  in  the  pleasant  fragment  of  autobiography 
prefixed  to  his  works,  in  which,  like  Caraar,  he  speaks  of 
himself  in  the  third  person,  he  was  a  posthumous  child;  he 
went  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  under  the  care  of 
his  uncle  Giovanni  There  he  read  with  a  private  tutor, 
suffered  severely  from  two  fevers  in  succession,  and  was  sent 
at  last,  for  the  sake  of  society,  to  the  Jesuits'  College, 
where  he  reiiained  till  ius  twentieth  year,  studying  philo- 
sophy, as  he  says,  **  piti  per  trattenimento  che  "per  appren- 
dere," — rather  for  4)ccupation  than  for  learning's  sake. 
Losing  his  uncle  about  this  time,  Chiabrera  returned  to 
Savona,  "  again  to  see  his  own  and  be  seen  by  them.**  In 
A  little  while,  however,  he  returned  to  Rom©,  and  entered 
the  household  of  a  Cardinal  Camerlingo,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years,  frequenting  the  society  of  Paul  us  l^Ianutiua 
and  of  SperoQ^  Speroni,  the  dramatist  and  critic  of  Tasso, 


and  attending  the  lectoies  tad  hitriiig  the  ^onTersation  of 
Hureto.  His  revenge  of  an  inanh  offered  him  obliged  him 
to  betake  himself  once  more  to  Savona,  where,  .to  amuse 
himself,  >e  read  poetry,  and  particularly  Greek.  The 
poets  of  his  choice  were  Pindar  and  Anaoreon,  and  these  he 
studied  till  it  grew  to  be  Ius  ambition  to  reproduce  in  his 
pwn  tongue  their  rhythms  and  structures,  and  so  to  enrich 
his  country  with  a  new  form  of  verse, — ^in  his  own  words, 
"  like  his  countryman,  Columbus,  to  find  a  new  world  or 
drown."  Em  reputation  wss  made  at  once ;  but  he  seldom 
quitted  Savona,  though  often  invited  to  do  so,  saving'  for 
journeys  of  pleasure^  in  which  he  greatly  delighted,  and  for 
occasional  visits  to  the  courts  of  princes,  whither  he  was 
often  summoned,  for  Ius  verse's  sake,  and  in  his  capacity 
as  a  dramatist  At  the  ripe  age  of  fifty  he  took  to  himself 
a  wife,  one  Lelia  Pavese,  by  whom  ha  had  no  children. 
After  a  simple  and  blameless  lire,  during  which  he  produced 
a  vast  quantity  of  verse — epic,  tragic,  pastoral,  lyrical,  and 
satirical — ^he  died  in  1637,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty^ 
fivci  An  epitaph  was  written  for  him  in  elegant  Latin  by 
Urban  VIIL ;  but  on  his  tombstone  are  graven  two  quaint 
Italian  hexameters  of  his  own,  in  which  the  gazer  is 
warned  from  the  poet's  own  example  not  to  prefer  I^ar> 
nassus  to  Calvary. 

A  maker  of  odes  in  all  their  elaborate  pomp  of  strophe 
and  antistrophe,  a  master  of  new  and  complex  rhythms,  a 
coiner  of  ambitious  words  and  composite  epithets,  an  em- 
ployer of  andadons  transpositions  and  inversions,  and  the 
inventorof  a  new  system  of  poetic  diction, — ^it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Chiabrera  should  have  been  compared  with  Kon- 
sard.  Both  were  destined  to  suffer  eclipse  as  great  and 
sudden  as  had  been  their  glory.  Ronsud  was  susceeded 
by  Malherbe  and  by  French  literature,  properly  so-called ; 
Chiabrera  was  the  last  of  the  great  Italians,  and  after  him 
literature  languished  till  the  second  renaissance  under  Man- 
zonl  Chiabrera^  however,  was  a  man  of  merit,  apart  from 
that  of  the  mere  innovator.  Setting  aside  his  epics  and 
dramas  (one  of  the  latter  received  the  honours  of  transla- 
tion at  the  handa  of  Kioolas  Chr^en,  a  sort  of  scenic  Du 
Bartas),  much  of  his  work  remains  yet  readable  and  plea- 
sant HiB  grand  Pindarics  are  dull,  it  is  true,  but  some  of 
his  Canmmetie,  like  the  anacreontics  of  Ronisard,  are  ex- 
ceedingly elegant  and  graceful  His  autobiographical 
sketch  is  also  extremely  interestmg.  The  simple  old  poet, 
with  his  adoifttion  of  Greek  (when  a  thing  pleased  him 
greatly  he  was  wont  to  talk  of  it  as  "  Greek  Verse  "),  his 
delight  in  journeys  and  sight-seeing,  his  didike  for  literary 
talk  save  with  intimates  and  equals,  his  vanities  and 
vengeances,  his  pride  in  the  memory  of  favours  bestowed 
on  him  by  popes  and  princes,  his  "  infiniia  maraviglia  '* 
over  ViigU's  versification  and  metaphor,  his  fondness  for 
mascuLne  rhymes  and  blank  verse,  Ius  quiet  Christiani^, 
is  a  figure  deserving  perhaps  of  more  study  than  is  likely 
to  be  bestowed  on  that  "  new  world  "  of  art  which  it  was 
Ius  glory  to  fancy  his  own,  by  discovery  and  by  conquest 

The  best  editions  of  Chiabrera  are  those  of  Borne,  1718,  8  vols. 
8to  ;  of  Yenioe,  1781,  4  vols.  Svo ;  of  Leghorn,  1781,  5  voli.  12moi 
and  of  Milan,  1807,  8  vola.  8yo.  These  only  contain  his  Ijrld 
work ;  all  the  rest  he  wrote  haa  been  long  foigotten. 

CHIARAMONTE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Syracuse,  and  32  miles  west  from  the  city  of  that  name. 
It  is  regularly  built,  with  broad  and  straight  streeta.  The 
view  from  the  Capuchin  convent  is  one  of  the  Cncst  in 
Sicily ;  and  there  is  a  wcU-prescrved  castle.  The  environs 
produce  excellent  wine.     Population,  9300. 

CHIARI,  an  ancient  walled  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Brescia,  and  12  miles  west  of  tho  city  of  that 
name,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Oglio.  It  has  several 
churches,  a  hospital,  and  a  public  library,  and  manu- 
factures silk,  cotton,  aad  leather.     In  1701  it  was  the  scend 
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of  the  Tictory  df  the  AnstriaiiB  tinder  Prince  Eugene  OTer 
the  Spaniards  and  French.     Population,  9479. 

CHIAYABI,  a  maritime  town  of  North  Italy,  in  the 
prorince  of  Genoa,  and  21  milee  KS.E.  of  the  town  of 
that  name,  on  the  Oulf  of  Rapallo,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sturla.  It  has  a  hospital,  a  railway  station,  and  sereral 
ine  churches,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  the  Madonna 
del'  Orto.  The  Genoa  and  Sarzano  railway  passes  the 
town.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  about  llfiOO,  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  silk  twist,  lace, 
and  linen,  and  in  the  auchory  fishery.  The  surrounding 
hills  are  well  cultivated,  and  slate  and  marble  are  quarried 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

CHIAVENNA,  or  CiJirxir,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Sondrio,  in  a  deep  valley  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Maira,  and  about  sev^  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
the  Lake  of  Coma  From  its  situation  at  the  junction 
of  the  great  roads  over  the  SplUgen  and  Septlmer,  between 
Germany  and  Italy,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
especially  in  the  wines  of  the  Yaltelliqe,  and  the  pottery 
manufactured  in  the  vicinity.  Its  principal  manufacture 
is  silk,  and  its  beer  is  reckoned  the  best  in  Northern 
Italy.  Its  most  remarkable  church  is  San  Lorenzo,  with 
a  carved  font  of  the  12th  century  ;.  and  on  a  neighbouring 
height  are  extensive  ruins  of -an  ancient  castle.  The  town 
was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Clavenna,  and  probably  was 
of  some  importance  from  its  position.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  an  independent  imperial  countship,  till  it  was  at  last 
seized  by  the  dukes  of  Milan,  and  bestowed  on  the  Balbioni, 
family.  For  a  long  time  it  was. an  object  of  contest  between 
the  bishops  of  Coire  and  the  canton  of  the  Grisons  ;  and 
at  last  it  fell  to  the  Utter  in  1512.  Incorporated  with  the 
CHsalplne  republic  in  1797,  it  passed  in  1814  to  Lombardy, 
and  thus  in  1809  to  the  kingdom  d  Italy.  Population, 
3900. 

CHICAGO,  in  Cook  county.  State  of  Illinois,  ii  probably 
the  fourth  dtyin  size,  and  certainly  the  second  in  commeroial 
importance,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  b  situated 
on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  960  miles  by  rail  from 
New  York.  Dearborn  Observatory,  3}  miles  S.  and  } 
mile  E.  from  the  court-house,  Ib  in  iV  5(y  V  N.  lai  and 
87^  34'  8''  W.  long.  The  surrounding  country  is  prairie 
land,  with  a  loam  soil,  and  a  ridge  running  north  and 
south  two  miles  or  more  west  from  the  lake.  The  city  is 
at  an  elevation  of  nearly  600  feet  above  tlft  sea  level,  but 
only  1 4  feet  above  the  lake.  When  it  was  originally  settled, 
the  elevation  above  the  lake  was  not  more  than  7  feet ; 
the  level  was  subsequently  raised  7  feet,  beginning  about 
the  year  1855 ;  the  streets  were  filled  in,  and  the 
largest  houses  elevated  by  means  of  jack-screws,  without 
being  vacated  for  purposes  either  of  business  or  of 
residence.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  invigorating,  and 
the  city  is  kept  singularly  clear  of  all  forms  of  malaria  by 
ihe  prevailing  winds.  The  average  death-rate  for  several 
years  was  23*1  per  thousand  inhabitants,  as  compared  with 
25*3  in  Philadelphia,  32*6  in  New  York,  and  30*8  in 
Boston.  The  area  of  the  city  comprises  23,000  acres,  and 
extends  over  seven  miles  north  and  south  along  the  lake 
shore,  aul  5  miles  east  and  west;  there  were  226,000 
building  lots  of  25  by  125  feet  in  1875.  The  streets 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  There  is  an  inlet 
called  the  Chicago  River  which  runs  from  the  lake  nearly  t 
mile  west,  then  separates  into  two  branches,  one  running 
north-west,  the  other  Bouth-west,  thus  dividing  the  city  into 
three  divisions,  connected  by  more  than  35  bridges,  and 
by  two  tunnels  running  under  the  bed  of  the  river.  This 
river  C  Chacaqua/'  Indian  for  thunder,  and  so  called 
after  the  Indian  Thor,  or  thunder  god)  gave  the  city 
its  namei  Originally  it  emptied  into  the  lake,  but  a 
remarkable  piece  of  engineering  cansod  it  to  change  its 


coarse,  and,  so  to  speak,  nm  **  np-hilL''  The  Illinois  §nB 
Michigan  canal,  with  which  the  main  branch  ol  the  river 
is  connected,  was  so  deepened  as  to  draw  the  water  out 
from  the  lake  ;   the  canal  empties  into  the  Illinois  River, 
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•ad  the  Illinois  Bivar  into  the  Mifsianppi  River,  so^haft  ih» 
water  ol  Lakb  Miohigan  flows  into  the  Gnlf  of  Mezioou 
The  river  has  been  so  deepened  that  the  largest  veeselft 
may  be  towed  into  any  ol  its  branches,  which  are  supplied 
wiUi  docks  end  water-idips,  afTording  a  dockage  capacity  of 
neariy  40  miles,  more  than  20  ol  which  are  already 
in  nse.  The  popalation,  including  the  reaidenta  ol  th» 
suburban'  towns  (of  which  there  are  more  than  60,  com<> 
posed  exdnsiTely  of  families  of  men  doing  business  in 
Chicago),  exceeds  500,000;  but  the  popnktion  of  the  city 
proper,  as  ascertained  at  different  dates  since  its  organisa- 
tion in  the  year  1837,  is  as  follows : — 
i>ti««r< 
Jaiy. 

July, 


JvJtj, 

September, 

October, 

September, 

Aogoit, 

Angnet, 

December, 

June, 

August, 

August, 

October, 

October, 

October, 

October, 

October, 

Augnrt, 

October, 

October, 

May, 


1887 
1840 
1848 
1845 
1848 
1847 
1848 
1840 
1850 
1868 
1866 
1856 
1800 
1862 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1868 
1870 
187S 
1874 
1878 
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aty 

Btote 
City 
City 

aty 

City 

aty 

Btote 

aty 

U.S. 

aty 
aty 

Btote 

aty 

Ss^nsted 


4,170 

4,470 

7,680 

ia,088 

14,189 

16,88» 

90,028 

28,047 

20,98$ 

60,180 

80,000 

84,113 

100,208 

188,188 

169,858 

178,491 

200,418 

261,064 

808,608 

887,898 

808,408 

420^000 


This  growth,  which  is  no  less  than  570  per  cent  wilk- 
in  20   years,   is  regarded  as  without  a  jjamlleL     Ik» 
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pc^niktioa  in  1870,  mubbering  144,557  in  all, 
aimed  52,318  Germans,  39,988  Iriah,  10,027  English, 
4197  Sooteh,  565  WeLsh,  6374  Norwegians,  6154  Swedes, 
1243  I>anet,  1^26  Swiss,  1418  French,  and  9648  from  the 
Britiah  piorinces  in  America 

Government  and  Flntmcea.'^TheC^Q^iernmBntoaiuiatB 
<A  a  majTor  and  common  council  of  36  members,  elected 
onoe  every  two  years  by  a  popular  vote.  ,  There  are  18 
political  districts  called  "  wards,"  each  of  which  electa  two 
members  to  the  ooonciL  The  council  is  Tested  with  plenary 
powers  as  to  taxes,  appropriations,  contracts,  Ac ;  but  the 
bonded  debt  is  limited,  by  a  provision  in  the  constitution 
of  the  State,  to  5  per  cent  on  the  taxable  valuation  of  all 
file  property.  The  valuation  of  all  property,  personal  and 
real,  ix  taxable  purposes  (rated  a|  about  one-half  the 
aetnal  value)  in  1875  was  $293,188,950;  the  tax-levy, 
$5,123,905  ;  the  bonded  debt,  $13,456,000  ;  the  floating 
debt,  about  $4,000,000,  abundantly  covered  by  un- 
oolleoted  taxes.  Chicago  is  r^reaented  in  the  National 
Obogreas  of  the  United  States  by  thfee  mdmben. 

Trade  and  Ctmmmros. — The  amount  of  trade  for  1875 
was  estimated  at  dose  upon  $657,000,000,  made  up  as 
follows: — 

Prodnott  trade $88«,8a«,000 

WhoiMde  busixMS   208,000.000 

IhnufaotUM 177,000,000 


Totd    ...^ $708,228,000 

msirofafltaras  iaoludsd  in   the 

46,228,000 


Total  hnsineH... ^  $857,000,000 

Totidinl874 880,000,000 

Thk  business  was  a  ffrowth  from  $20,000,000  in  1852, 
fliaee  which  time  there  nas  been  a  steady  increase.  The 
value  of  the  shipments  from  Chicago  of  the  products  of 
t^  farm  was  stated  as  follow*  in  the  annual  report  lor 
1875  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (an  association ,  meeting 
aiii^»  with  a  meoxbership  of  1922)  :— 

Hour  and  grain  aqiial  to  72,880,104 

buaheb,  «Btimat«i  value  $67,600,000 

Uvastoek 68,800,000 

Piodnoe  of  catae  and  hogi. 68,600,000 

Produoa  of  tbib  dairy 6^700,000 

Wool  and  hSdea  26,800,000 

Hi^  winas  and  Uoohol 11,800,000 

fioMs  and  broom  oom  8,200,000 

Sond^  ether  commodities  1,700,000 

•    Total    $216,800,000 

Oonesponding  eatimate  for  1878,     107,400,000 
Corraaponding  eatimate  for  1878,     180, 000, 000 

The  lumber  trade  showed  the  receipt  of  1,147,193,432 
feet  and  635,708,120  shingles.  The  value  of  the  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  and  horses  received  at  tl^  Union  Stock  Tarda 
during  that  year  was  $117,533,941.  There  is  a  growing 
direct  trade  with  Europe.  The  value  of  the  importations 
for  1875  was  estimated  at  $10,000,000,  meaning  those 
akme  which  came  to  Chicago  without  being  stopped  for 
dnty  at  any  seaport  city;  and  the  direct  exportations 
increased  from  7213  tons  in  1869  to  219,387  tons  m  1875. 
The  total  volume  of  produce  pouring  through  the  city  was 
estimated  that  year  at  7,000,000  tons,  or  700,000  car-loads, 
if  it  had  aU  come  by  rail ;  or  at  the  rate  of  ISh  tons  for 
every  minute  in  the  year,  including  nights,  Sundays,  and 
liolidayB.  There  are  18  grain  elevators,  with  an  aggregate 
storage  capacity  of  14,650,000  bushels.  Theee  are  vast 
atore-housee  where  the  grain  is  elevated  from  cars  and 
ahips,  and  disposed  according  to  grades,  then  relosded  on 
can  and  ships,  all  the  worlc  being  done  by  machinery. 
The  shipmento  of  bread  stu£fo  for  1835  were  2,262,030 
htmU  flour,  23,183,683  bushela  wheat,  26,409,420 
eor%   10,230,208    buaheli  of    oats,   1,834,117 


bu^ds  of  barley,  and  310,609  bushels  of  rye.  There 
was  a  total  city  consumption  of  67,825,311  bushels  of 
grain.  The  shipments  of  provisions  for  that  year  were 
56,040  barrels  of  beef,  311,170  barrels  of  pork,  182.068 
tons  of  meat,  57,490  tons  of  lard,  3701  tons  of  taUow, 
154,559  dresHcd  hogs.  The  receipts  of  live  ctock  during 
that  year  were  920,843  cattle,  3,912,110  hogs,  418,948 
sheep^  and  11,329  horses,— a  total  of  5,251,901,  exclud- 
ing horses.  The  aggregate  of  the  wholesale  trade  of  that 
year  was  estimated  at  $293,900,000,  being  an  increase  of 
7^  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  The  capital  invested 
in  wnoleeale  houses  (exclusive  of  that  invested  in  other 
cities,  but  connected  with  Chicago)  was  $63,200,000.  The 
statistics  of  manufactures  at  that  date  were  as  follows : — 

Kmnher  of  aatabliahmente  2,240 

Kiimb«r  of  employee 02,800 

WagfjB  paa $28,678,000 

Capital  employed  80,550,000 

Value  of  products 177,000,000 

The  principal  industries  are-  hog-packing  (the  number  of 
hogs  packed  in  1875  being  2,069,200),  beef-packing; 
brewing  and  distilling,  and  tne  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel,  wood,  brick,  leather,  chemicals,  boots  and  shoes^  and 
cigars  and  tobacco.  There  is  an  annual  industrial  exhibition 
held  in  a  building  especially  erected  for  that  purpose,  20O 
feet  wide  and  800  feet  long,  which  attracts  exhibitors  for 
one  month  from  all  parts  of  the  north-west,  and  whicli 
was  visited  in  October  1875  by  276,000  persons.  The 
shipping  of  Chicago  for  1875  was  as  follows  : — number  of 
vessels  arrived,  10,488,  with  a  tonaage  of  3,122,004; 
vessels  cleared,  10,607,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,157,651. 
There  are  eighteen  trunJc  lines  of  railroads  running  from 
Chicago,  five  to  the  east^  and  the  others  west  and  south, 
viiB. — The  Baltimore  and  Ohio ;  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  ;  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago ;  Pitts- 
burgh, C^cinnati,  and  St  Loms;  Michigan  Central; 
Chicago  and  Michigan;  Chicago  and  Alton;  Chicago, 
Danville,  and  Vincennes;  Chicago  and  Iowa;  Chicago^ 
Rock  Island,  and  Pacific:  Chicago  and  North-western 
(comprising  three  trunk  Hues);  Chicago  and  Pacific; 
Chicago^  Milwaukee,  and  St  Paul;  Illinois  Central; 
Western  Union ;  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy.  The 
aggregate  mileage  of  ti^e  railroads  centring  directly  in 
Chicago  IB  nearly  1D,000  miles,  and  750  trains  arrive  and 
de|part  daily ;  but  it  is  estimated  that  Chicago  'has  an 
nmntermpted  connection  with  more  than  one-t£ird  of  the 
entire  railroad  mileage  of  the  continent,  whiAi  is  more  than 
70,000  milea.  A  notable  peculiarity  of  the  Chicago  railway 
sjrstem  is  that  it  hsa  been  built  almost  entirely  by  capital 
outside  of  Chicago,  and  was  centred  in  that  city  because  of 
its  superior  advantages  as  the  entrep6t  of  the  north-west 
The  mails  received  in  Chicago  weigh  64,400  pounds  daily. 
The  banking  capital  of  Chicago  at  the  latest  reports  was 
as  follows : — National  banks  (those  organised  under  tlio 
provisions  of  the  United  States  law^  $13,381,000 ;  Stat3 
banka  (organised  under  the  State  law)  $7,165,000 ;  private 
bankers,  $3,885,000;  total,  $24,431,000.  The  annual 
bank  clearings  for  three  consecutive  years  were  as  follows : 
—1872,  $993,060,503;  1873,  $1,047,027,828;  1874, 
$1,101,347,918. 

Ths  Fire  of  I871.--The  most  notable  event  In  the 
history  of  Chicago  was  the  destructive  fire  of  1871,  the 
largest  of  modern  times.  The  conflagration  commenced 
by  the  overturning  of  a  lamp,  in  a  district  built  up  almost 
exclusively  of  wood,  about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  x>f 
Sunday,  October  8,  1871 ;  it  continued  through  that  night 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day,  lapping  up  great 
blocks  of  houses,  and  growing  by  what  it  fed  on.  liwo 
finally  checked  by  explosions  of  gunpowder  in  a  line  of 
housea  on  the  south  of  the  fire^  and  exhausted  itself  on  tho 
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north  hy  barning  all  tbera  was  to  ignite.  The  areabomed 
over  in  each  division  of  the  dtj  was  as  foQowB : — Wett 
division  (in  which  tne  fire  originated),  104  acres;  sonth 
division,  46C  acres ;  north  division,  1470  acres,  The  total 
area  bnmed  was  2124  acres,  or  nearly  3}  square  miles, 
about  4  miles  in  length,  and  from  1  to  1^  miles  in  width. 
The  season  had  been  exceasively  dry;  the  rainfall  in 
Chicago  for  the  snnuner  had  been  only  28 1  per  cent  of  the 
average.  There  was  a  strong  sonth-west  wmd,  made  a  very 
sirocco  by  the  heat,  and  taking  irre^^olar,  fantastic,  and 
nncontroUable  offBhoots  and  eddies,  which  spread  the  ^  in 
all  directions  ezce|>t  west  The  city  fijre  department,  though 
large  and  efficient,  had  been  ezhaa^ted  by  an  nnnsnally 
extended  fire  the  Saturday  preceding,  and  the  flames 
outran  even  their  earliest  efforts.  Wooden  buildings  were 
scattered  throughout  the  entire  city,  acting  as  brands  to 
spread  the  conflagration.  These  were  the  main  conditions 
of  the  fire.  The  total  number  of  buildings  destroyed  was 
17,450,  ahd  98,860  people  were  rendered  homeless ;  of  the 
latter  250  perished  in  the  flames  or  lost  their  lives  from  ex- 
posure. Thousands,  flying  before  the  flamee,  sought  refuge 
ro  the  lake,  and  remained  standing  in  the  water  for  hours  as 
the  only  means  of  preservation  against  the  intense  heat  and 
the  shower  of  sparks  and  cinders.  Among  the  buildings 
destroyed  were  the  custom-houses,  post-office,  court-house, 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  nearly  all  the  churches,  railway 
stations,  hotels,  banks,  theatres,  newspaper  offices,  and 
buildings  of  a  quasi-public  character.  It  is  estimated  that 
73  miles  frontage  of  streets  was  burned  over,- most  of  which 
had  been  improved  with  wood  blpck  pivements ;  these  were 
partially  destroyed.  The  total  loss  has  been  estimated  at 
$196,000,000,— of  which  $53,000,000  represented  the 
value  of  tiie  buildings  destroyed,  $58,710,000  the  personal 
effects,  and  the  remainder  business  stocks,  produce,  and 
manufactures  of  every  description.  On  the  losses  there  was 
an  insurance  of  $88,634,122,  of  which  about  one-half  was 
recovered.  A  vast  system  of  relief  was  organized,  which 
received  the  most  generous  aid  from  aU  parts  of  the  world. 
The  money  oontribntionB  from  the  various  States  and  from 
abroad  weie  $4,996,782;  of  this  England  contributed 
nearly  $500,000.  These  funds,  which  were  over  and  above 
the  oon^butions  of  food,  dothing,  and  supplies,  were 
made  to  last,  under  the  careful  and  honest  administrati(m 
of  a  society  of  citisens,  till  the  dose  of  the  year  1876.  Out 
of  them  temporary  homes  were  proTided  for  nearly  40,000 
people ;  barra^  and  shelter  houses  were  erected,  worlunen 
were  supplied  with  tools,  and  womenwith  sewing-machines ; 
the  sick  were  cared  for  and  the  dead  buried ;  and  the  poorer 
classes  of  Chicago  were  probably  never  so  comfortable  as 
within  two  or  wee  years  after  this  fire.  The  work  of 
rebuilding  the  city  was  accomplished  with  marvellous 
rapidity.  Immediately  after  the  fire  the  most  sanguine 
persons  predicted  that  it  would  require  at  least  ten  years 
to  restore  the  buildingi  that  had  been  destroyed.  But 
within  three  years  the  city  was  provided  with  buildings 
equal  in  capacity,  and  of  twofold  value.  The  work  was 
begun  before  the  cinders  were  cold,  and  the  population 
seemed  to  gain  new  ambition  and  new  energy  from  the 
disaster.  The  "  fire  limits'*  were  extended  so  as  to  exclude 
the  erection  of  other  than  stone,  brick,  or  iron  buildings 
within  a  large  area,  and  subsequently  this  prohibition  was 
applied  to  the  eutii-e  city..  The  result  has  been  to  make 
New  Chicago  the  ]nost  beautiful  city  in  America  in  its 
business  centres.  Vf^thin  the  first'  year  after  the  fire, 
buildings  had  been  erected  or  started  covering  a  frontage 
of  51,619  feet,  and  costing,  when  finished,  $40,133,600. 
That  the  work  was  not  spasmodic  is  shown  from  the  fact 
that,  in  the  year  1874,  the  frontage  of  new  buildings  was 
33,065  feet,  and  the  cost  $5,785,441 ;  and  in  1875  the 
frontage  was  50,470  feet  (about  lOj^  miles)  and  the  cost 


$9,778,080.  The  materials  used  were  mostly  bciok,  a  pm 
wldte  sandstone  known  as  Athens  (Illinois)  marble,  a  grey 
sandstone  from  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  a  brown  aandrtona 
from  Lake  Superior.  The  business  and  Bopnlatioii  oon- 
tinued  to  increase  in  spite  of  the  disaster, — maibod.  ^b»  ratio 
of  growth  became  larger.  The  solidity  and  permanenoa  ol 
this  prosperity  were  confirmed  during  the  Ameiioan  panio 
of  1873,  when  the  Chicago  banks  alone,  among  thoae  d 
all  large  cities,  were  not  compelled  to  issne  certificatea  of 
depoeit^  but  oontinned  steadily  to  pay  out  current  fnnda. 
There  were  few  mercantile  failures,  and  the  business  of  the 
year  following  the  panio  stiU  showed  an  increase.  This 
superior  resistance  to  the  general  contraction  has  been 
attributed  to  Chicago's  position  as  the  distributing  point 
of  the  breadstuffii  and  provisions  of  the  great  Korth-Weat. 
The  comparative  value  of  Chicago  real-estate  is  an  interest- 
ing illustration  of  its  rapid  growth.  An  example  case  may 
be  cited  of  one  piece  of  ground  in  an  outlying  district  which 
sold  in  1868  for  $50  an  acre,  and  was  reedd  in  1873  for 
$1500  an  acra  Land  obtained  40  years  ago  from  the 
Qovemment  at  $l^nr  ^^  ^^^^'^  ^  ^^^  worth  $10,000  an 
acre.  Business  property  which  was  sold  in  1865  for  $250 
a  front  foot  (with  a  depth  of  125  feet),  was  lesdd  in  1871 
for  $1500  a  front  foot  Another  piece  of  property  which 
was  valued  at  $3845  in  1866  was  sold  in  1872  for 
$100,000.  These  instances  are  not  exceptional,  bat 
represent  fairly  the  increase  of  yalues.  The  lughest  prioa 
ever  paid  for  business  property  in  Chicago  was  $52^^  per 
square  foot,  but  the  average  value  of  fiistdass  buaineaa 
property  is  $25  per  square  foot  The  aggregate  tranafera 
of  Chicago  property  in  1873  amounted  to  $78,427,391. 

Education^  Religion^  Charities,  tc — ^The  public  school 
system  in  Chicago  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  thfiron^ 
in  the  United  States.  In  1855  the  first  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  showed  the  enrolment  of  3000  pupila; 
the  report  of  1875  gaye  the  number  as  49,121.  Iliera 
was  then  an  annual  expenditura  of  $827,502  to  soalain 
the  sohook;  there  were  57  school  bnihiings ;  700  teacheta 
were  employed ;  and  the  annual  cost  of  tuition  per  pnpfl 
was  $15^  Of  the  102,559  persons  in  Chicago  betwaaa 
the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  beaidea  the*49,121  in  ^a 
public  schools,  there  were  87,071  in  private  schools,  and 
15,947  %t  work.  There  wer6  33,547  neither  at  work  nor 
in  school,  but  only  186  of  all  were  found  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  The  graded  system  of  study  is  used,  and 
the  schools  are  daanfled  as  fdUows  : — 1  high  school,  eooiBd 
of  study  four  years ;  3  division  high  schools  (one  for  each 
division  in  the  dty),  course  of  stud^  two  years ;  1  normal 
school  for  the  preparation  especially  of  teachers ;  the  otheia 
are  grammar  schools  and  primary  schools,  the  former  em- 
bracing the  four  highest  grades,  and  the  bitter  the  four 
lowest  grades.  The  school  year  consists  of  ten  months, 
divided  into  three  terms ;  the  hours  of  attendance  in  the 
grammar  and  primary  schools  ars  9  am,  till  noon,  and  2  P.1L 
till  4  p.ir.  The  principal  studiee  in  the  grammar  schools 
are  theory  of  arithmetic,  proUems  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
history  of  the  United  States,  language,  composition,  reading, 
spelling,  penmanship ;  drawing  and  music  are  also  taugha, 
and  the  study  of  Qerman  is  eptionaL  The  course  of  studies 
in  the  high  schools  is  that  of  the  higher  academiee. 
Corpora]  punishment  was  abandoned  altogether  about  the 
year  1865,  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  discontinued 
in  1875,  in  deference  to  Uie  dogmatic  differences  among 
the  religious  sects,  the  theory  of  Uie  schools  being  free  and 
secular.  Of  other  educational .  institutions,  besides  82  or- 
dinary private  schools,  there  are  a  large  number  of  "  Kinder^ 
garten  **  schools,  in  imitation  of  the  favourite  German 
system  for  elementary  instruction.  Among  the  higher 
institutions  is  the  university  of  Chicsgo,  connected  wi^ 
which  is  the  Dearborn  Obeervatory,  which  has  a  refraotiBg 
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talMoope  of  23  feet  focal  length  and  18(  iDehet  aperture. 
There  are  also  the  North- Western  UniTeraity  (Methodist), 
the  Baptist  Union  Thedogical  Seminarj,  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminarj,  St  Ignatius  GoL.ge  (Catholic^,  College 
of  Law,  Chicago  Musical  College,  and  7  medical  colleges. 
TTie  principal  charitable  institutions  are  the  Kursery  and 
Half-Orphan  Asylum,  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  Befonn 
and  Industrial  School,  Erring  Women's  Eef  age,  Foundlingi^ 
Home,  Good  Samaritan  Industrial  Fome,  Home  for  the 
Friendless,  Old  People's  Home,  Soldiers'  Home,  St  Joseph's 
Orphan  Asylum  (Catholic),  Lutheran  Orphan  Asylum, 
TTashingtonian  Home  (temperance  reform),  all  liberally  en- 
dowed, and  10  hospitals.  There  are  83  benevolent  and 
other  open  societies,  49  masonic  and  other  secret  societies 
(ezduaiTe  of  industrial  uhion.),  14  theatres  and  opera 
houses,  84  newspapers  (daily  and  weekly),  25  large  hotels, 
and  numerous  smaller  and  priyate  hotels.  There  are  8 
libraries  open  to  the  public,  of  which  the  Chicago  Public 
library  (established  in  1872,  and  supported  by  taxation) 
is  the  largest;  in  1875,  three  years  after  it  was  opened, 
there  were  more  than  40,000  Tolumes,  and  the  aggregate 
circulation  of  books  during  that  year  was  399,156  volumes, 
the  whole  number  of  visitors  236,021,  and  the  total  issue  of 
periodicals  135,355.  There  are  238  houses  of  public  wor- 
ship in  Chicago,  including  the  mission  churches.  The 
churches  are  divided  amonc  the  different  denominations 
as  foDows  9— Roman  OathoBcy  28 ;  Baptist,  25  ;  Presby- 
terian, 24;  Methodist,  22;  Episcopal,  18;  Lutheran, 
18  ;  Congregational,  15  ;  Jewish,  8  ;  Free  Baptist,  2  ; 
Christian,  4 ;  Dutch  Reformed,  2 ;  Reformed  Episcopal, 
3  ;  Evangelical,  11  ;  Coloured  Methodist,  2  ;  Qerman 
Methodist,  2 ;  Scandinavian  Methodist,  4 ;  Swedenborgian, 
5 ;  Unitarian,  4 ;  UniverHdist,  4 ;  nuscellaneous  and 
■liasion,  37.     The  value  of  church  property  in  Chicago 

i exempt  from  taxation  under  the  law)  is  aetimated  at 
flS,00O,0O0,  of  which  •9,000,000  is  owned  by  the  Roman 
Oatholie  Church. 

Pif5/M  Worlu,  Parh,  Streeia,  <fcc— Of  tbe  public 
hnildinffs  destroyed  by  the  fire,  the  custom-house  and  the 
city  hafi  were  still  in  course  of  erection  in  1876.  The 
Kational  Government  appropriated  $4,000, 000  for  the  former, 
and  the  cost  of  the  hitter  was  estimated  at  $2,500,000. 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  county  jail, 
bridewell,  the  water-works,  and  a  large  number  of  engine- 
houses  and  police-stations.  The  total  coet  of  maintaining 
and  enlarging  the  public  works  in  1875  was  $9,368,649, 
the  water  system  being  self-sustaining.  The  water  supply 
of  the  city  is  drawn  fromf  two  miles  out  in  the  lake.  A 
large  structure  of  iron  and  heavy  timber,  loaded  with 
atone,  and  called  a  "  crib,"  98  feet  in  diameter,  wos  located 
at  that  distance  from  the  shore.  In  the  centre  compartment 
an  iron  cylinder  is  sunk  64  feet,  of  which  31  feet  are 
hdow  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  the  water  being  33  feet  deep. 
Connected  with  it  are  two  distinct  tunnels  leading  to  two 
separate  sets  of  pumping  works.  The  tunnels  are  66  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  shore,  one  with  a  diameter  of  5,  and 
the  other  of  10  feet  The  latter  extends  also  three  miles 
under  the  city,  so  that  the  two  pumping  works  are  removed 
that  distance,  and  along  its  line  are  located  1 7  large  subter- 
ranean wells  or  dstems  for  use  in  case  of  fires.  The  cost 
of  these  tunnels  was  $1,600,000.  Their  capacity  is 
150,000,000  gallons ;  the  capacity  of  the  pumping  enginee 
is  80,000,000  gallons  in  24  hours.  Telegraphic  communi- 
cation is  kept  up  constantly  by  cables  between  the  ''  crib  " 
and  pumping  works.  The  water  is  always  pure,  cold,  and 
wholesome,  and  it  may  be  raised  to  a  height  of  155 
feet  for  distribution.  The  consumption  for  1875  was 
1.449,825,000  gaUons.  There  are  over  3860  miles  of 
Water  pipe,  varying  from  4  to  24  inches  in  diameter,  2607 
public  hydrants,  and   2132  stop-cocks.     There  arc  over 


240  miles  of  sewers,  which  cost  $4,236,769,  and  609 
miles  of  streets,  of  which  112  miles  are  paved;  of  the 
latter  87  miles  are  of  the  wooden  block  pavement.  Tbe 
side  walks  of  the  city  measure  725  miles ;  and  there  are 
nearly  60  miles  of  horse-railways  or  tramways  for  intra- 
mural transit  The  park  system  of  Chicago  is  one  of  tbe 
most  extensive  in  the  world.  Two  -  parks  are  in  the  south 
division,  one  containing  372  acres,  and  the  oilier  593 
acres.  The  latter  has  a  frontage  on  Lake  Michigan  of  1 } 
miles,  a^d  the  two  embrace  14  miles  of  interior  drives,  and 
30  miles  of  walks.  The  larger  of  the  two  is  to  have  a 
aeries  of  interior  lakes  connected  with  Lake  Michigan,  and 
protected  by  a  pier  several  hundred  feet  long,  so  that  they 
may  be  reached  by  boats  from  the  lake.  The  approaches 
to  these  tVo  parks  are  two  roadways,  each  200  feet  wide, 
known  as  Qrand  and  Drezel  Boulevards.  The  former  may 
be  compared  to  the  Rotten  Row  in  Hyde  Park,  London  ; 
the  latter  is  modelled  after  the  Avenue  TlmpiSratrice, 
Paris,  with  a  continuous  stretch  of  floral  ornamentation 
in  the  centre.  The  weet  division  parks,  inside  the  city 
limits,  comprise  Humboldt  Park,  225  acres  ;  Central  Park, 
185  acres ;  and  Douglas  Park,  180  acres.  The  ornamen- 
tation is  varied  and  elaborate.  Lincoln  Park,  within  the 
northern  limits  of  the  city,  contaiiw  230  acres,  and  has  a 
lake  shore  drive  of  several  miles.  All  theee  parks  are 
connected  by  wide  roadways,  varying  from  150  to  300 
feet  in  width,  and  giving  a  continuous  drive  of  35  miles. 
The  parks  are  supplied  with  water  from  a  number  of 
Artesian  wells.  Besides  these  principal  parks,  there  are 
the  following  publfc  places  in  the  different  divisions  of  the 
city: — ^Lake  Park,  42  acres;  Union  Park,  11  acres; 
Jefferson  Park,  6  acres;  Washington  Square,  2  acres; 
Union  Square,  1  acre;  Dearborn  Park,  1  acre  ;  Ellis  Park, 
3  acres;  Yemon  Park,  3  acres;  Wicker  Park,  3  acres, 
there  are  thus  1856  acres  set  aside  by  Chicago  for  pnblio 
grounds.  (j.  b.  x.) 

CHICHELT,  or  Chichelb,  Hbvbt  (1362-1443),  ao 
English  primate,  was  bom  at  Higham  Ferrers,  in  Norths 
amptonshire,  in  1362.  After  studying  at  Oxford,  he  was 
aent  on  various  embassies  to  the  Papal  and  French  courts  ; 
iu  1409,  he  was  representative  of  England  in  the  Council 
of  Pisa,  which  deposed  Gregory  and  Benedict,  and  elevated 
Alexander  Y.  to  the  papacy;  and,  in  1414,  he  became 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  English  Church,  which  he  defended 
against  the  pretension  of  the  Pope  to  dispose  of  ecclesias- 
tical preferments.  He  was  also,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
determined  opponent  of  Wycliffe.  He  spent  much  of  his 
wealth  in  the  establishment  of  All  Soul's  College,  Oxford, 
and  in  adorning  Canterbury  Cathedral  and  Lambeth  Palace. 

CHICHESTER,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
episcopal  city,  and  market-town  of  England,  in  Sussex^ 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  small 
spur  of  the  South  Down  Hills, 
on  thb  widest  part  of  the 
plain  to  which  it  gives  name. 
It  13  distant  about  60  miles  ! 
S.W.  from  London,  and  14  ' 
K.K  from  Portsmouth.  Chi- 
chester still  retains  its  ancient 
walls,  which  have  a  circuit  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
probably  follow  the  line  of 
the  Roman  fortifications.  The 
town  is  well-built,  and  con- 
sists of  four  principal  streets,  which  meet  at  right  angles 
at  a  centra]  octagonal  croes,  fifty  feet  high,  erected  by 
Bishop  Story,  and  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  structures 
of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  Of  the  public  buildinga 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  cathedral,  which  is  407  t^yst  in 
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iMgtk  and  100  in  breadth,  aad  is  note-worthy  as  having 
dooUe  side-aiBlee,  the  church  of  6t  Paul — a  modem 
Oothio  edifice,  the  gnild-hall,  the  corn-exchange,  the 
maiket-honse,  the  infirmary,  and  the  moseum  of  the 
CSiiohester  Litenflry  Society  and  Mechanics'  Institute. 
Hiere  is  also  a  krge  cattle-market  at  the  east  of  the  dtj 
capable  of  aocommodating  several  thousand  bead  of  cattle. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  cattle-markets  in  the  south  of 
England,  and^  was  erected  in  1871  by  the  corporation  of 
the  city  at  a  cost  of  X15,000.  In  the  cathedral  are  a 
number  of  ancient  and  curious  monuments,  besides  nine 
by  Flaxman,  one  of  which  is  in  memory  of  the  poet  OoUins, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  city,  and  is  buried  in  the  church 
•f  St  Andirew's.  The  diocese  of  Chichester  indndea  the 
whole  county  of  Sussex  except  a  few 
parishes  which  are  peculiars,  and  eom* 
prises  nearly  300  benefices.  The  palace 
•f  the  bishop  is  in  the  city  of  Chidhea(er. 
There  is  a  grammaP4ohool,  founded  by 
Bishop  Story  in  1497,  and  the  Uue- 
ooAt  school  boards  and  educates  about 
30  boys.  Chichester  communicates  with 
the  sea  by  means  of  a  short  canal.  The 
bofouj^  which  returns  one  member  to 
parliament;  had  a  population  of  9064 
ial871.  ^       ^^v^ 

Chichenter,  as  already  mentioned,  is  Anns  of  Btoboprie. 
undoubtedly  built  on  an  ancient  Boman  site,  near  a  line  of 
load  now  known  aa  the  Stana  Street ;  and  it  is  usually, 
though  hardly  with  absolute  oertaiilty,  identified  with 
jRepium,  a  town  of  thft  Belg»  mentioned  in  the  Itineraiy 
cf  Antonina  A  slab  of  grey  Sussex  marble^  odw  presenred 
St  Goodwood,  was  discovered  in  1713  on  the  site  of  the 
present  council  chamber,  bearing  as  insciqptioa  which  has 
given  rise  to  an  ingenious  hj^thesis,  which  represents 
Chichester  as  the  seat  of  the  native  king  Cogidubmis,  men- 
tioned.by  Tacitus  as  possessing  independent  authority,  and 
this  king  as  the  father  oi  the  Qaudia  io  whom  referenoe 
is  made  in  the  Seoeid  Epistle- to  Timothy.  The  inscrip- 
tion proves  at  least  that  the  town  was  the  abode  of  a 
oonsiderable  body  of  craftsmen,  and  that  they  erected  a 
temple  to  Neptune  and  Minerva  under  th^  patronage  of 
a  certain  Pudens.  WiCh  the  ooojsctural  restoration  of  a 
few  letters  it  reads  as  f oUowa  s-^"  ilTeptuni  et  Minerv» 
templum  pro  salute  damns  divina  €x  anctoritate  Tib.  Claud. 
Cogidubni  r.  lag.  ang.  in  Brit  OelUgtam  fabror.  et  qui  in  eo 
a  tacris  sunt  d.  s.  d.  donante  aream  iWente  Pudentini  fiL** 
In  the  early  Saxon  period  the  town  seems  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  JEHla,  and  soon  afterwards  restored  by  Cissa, 
whose  memory  is  preserved  in  the  modem  name,  equivalent 
to  Cissa's  Caster,  or  Castrum.  In  967.it  was  <^osen  by 
King  Sdgar  as  the  seat  of  a  mint,  and  specimens  of  the 
pennies  are  stOl  extant  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  it 
had  only  283  houses  and  a  church;  but  in  1083  the 
bishopric  was  removed  thither  from  Selsey,  and  a  cathe- 
dra] was  consecrated  in  1108.  This  building  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  a  new  one  was  erected  in  the  end  of  the 
12th  century  by  Bishops  Ralph  and  Seffrid,  and  this  may 
be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  present  edifice.  In  1213 
the  city  was  formally  incorporated.  During  the  oivQ  war 
it  was  captured  from  the  Boyalists  by  Sir  William  Waller, 
whose  soldiers  did  great  damage  to  the  cathedraL  In 
spite  cl  all  attempts  to  preserve  it,  the  tower  and  spire 
come  to  the  ground  m  1861  ;  but  a  restoration  has  since 
l)een  effected  under  the  direction  of  Sir  O.  Qilbert  Scott 
Besides  the  poet  ColUbs,  Chichester  numbers  among  its 
worthies  Bishop  Joxon,  Hayley  the  friend  o^  Cowper,  and 
three  artists  of  the  18th  century,  generally  known  as  the 
** Three  Smitbs.of  Chu^ter,"  See  Lowei^ Sm$e9,  U.J.', 
QumUrif  RetUw^  voL  zovii 


CmCKASAWS)  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indiana,  now 
settled  in  a  reservation  of  6840  square  milea  in  the  Indian 
territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bed  Biver.  According  to 
their  own  tradition  and  the  evidence  of  philokgy,  they  ars 
closely  connected  with  the  Creeks  and  Choetawa  ;  and 
tbey  believe  that  they  emigrated  along  with  these  tribes 
from  the  West,  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  settled  in  the 
district  that  now  forms  the  north-east  part  of  .tiie  state  of 
that  nama  Here  they  were  visited  by  De  Soto  in  1540L 
From  the  first  they  ihowed  a  hostile  spirit  against  the 
French  colonists,  and  frequently  engaged  with  them  in 
actual  confiiot  With  the  Fingliah,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  relations  were  more  satisfaotoiy.  In  1786  they  made 
a  treaty  with  the  United  States ;  and  in  1793  they«sBisted 
the  Whites  in  their  operations  against  the  Creeka.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century  part  of  their  territory 
was  ceded  for  oertain  annnitiea^  and  a  portion  of  the  tribe 
migrated  to  Arkansas;  and  in  1832-34,  the  remainder, 
amounting  to  about  3600,  surrendered  to  ibA  United  States 
the  6,442,400  acres  of  wbioh  th^  were  still  pusaeesed, 
and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Choctaws  foe  incoipoea^ 
tion  with  that  tribe.  In  1855,  however,  they  effected  a 
separation  of  this  union,  with  which  they  had  soon  grown 
dissatisfied ;  and  by  payment  to  the  Choctaws  of  #150,000 
obtainod  a  oompbte  right  to  their  present  territory.  In 
the  dvil  war  ol  1861  they  joined  the  Confederatea  and 
suffered  in  consequence ;  but  their  rights  were  restored  by 
the  treaty  of  1865.  In  1866  they  surrendered  7,000,000 
scree;  and  in  1873  they  adopted  their  former  alavea. 
They  poasess  •  governor,  a  senate,  and  a  bouse  of  rq^nesen- 
tativea,  arid  maintain  14  SGhools  with, about  500  piq^a. 
In  1873  they  numbered  about  6000,  and  had  private 
property  to  the  value  of  $2,000,000. 

CHICLANA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  province  of  Cad]% 
Id  mHea  south-east  from  that  eity,  divided  by  tlie  Biver 
Tiro  into  the  Banda  and  Lugor  quarters.  It  «^t^^fw  tiie 
residences  of  many  of  the  Cadix  merchants,  possesses  batiie 
o/  great  celebrity,  and  ia  a  favourite  resort  of  the  lower 
dasses.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  Medina  Sidonia,  Biq»- 
poeed  by  some  to  be  the  Fhoeniciaa  Atidon;  and  about  5 
milea  south  is  the  field  of  BarossSy  where  the  Anglo-Spsniah 
army  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham  (Lord  Lynedoch)  defeated 
the  French  under  Marshal  Yictor,  March  5, 1811.  Popu- 
lation about  8600. 

CHICOP££,a  town  of  the  United  Sti^  in  Hampdoi 
county,  Massachusetts,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cbioopee 
river  with  the  Connedaent,  95  miles  by  rail  W.&W.  ci 
Boston.  It  comprises  the  villagss  of  Cabotville  and  Chioo- 
pe^  Falls,,  and  forms  a  flourishing  manufacturing  centoa. 
Among  its  principal  establishments  are  seven  cotton  miDa 
with  upwards  of  114,000  spindles,  the  works  of  the  Ames 
Company  (which  are  the  chief  source  of  small  arms  in  the 
United  StateeX  a  woollen  mill,  two  msnnlaotories  of 
agricultural  iihplements,  and  seveoral  foundriea.  The  town 
dates  from  1640,  and  till  1848  formed  part  ol  Sprimgfield. 
Population  in  1870,  9607. 

CHICOBT.  The  Chicory  or  Succory  plenty  Ciekorwm 
ItUfbfu  (natural  order,  Cotnpontm)^  in  its  wild  atato  is  a 
native  of  Great  Britain,  occurring  moat  frequently  in  dry 
chalky  soils,  and  by  road-sides.  It  has  a  bug  fleahy  ti^ 
root^  a  rigid  brandling  hairy  stem  rising  to  a  bei^  of 
2  to  3  feet,— the  leaves  around  the  base  being  lobed  and 
toothec^  not  unliker  those  of  the  daniielinn. 
heads  are  of  a  bright  blue  odour,  few  ia ' 
measure  nearly  aa  inch  and  a  half  aorasa.  Chleoqr  is 
cultivated  much  more  extenaivdy  on  the  Oontinent--4a, 
Hdland,  Belgium,  France,  and  GermMy,— than  u  Cheat 
Britain^  and  as  a  cultivated  piaat  h  jms  three  dirtinet 
applications.  Its  roots  roasted  and  ground  ars  used  as  a 
sobfititute  ior«  adulterant  jof,  or  addiiUon  to  eolEse ;  both 
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rooti  and  leaTes  are  employed  aa  aalada ;  and  the  plant  ia 
^rown  aa  a  fodder  oi  herbage  crop  which  is  greedily  oon- 
aomad  by  eattleu  In  Great  Britain  it  i»  chiefly  in  ita  fint 
capacity,  in  connection  with  coffee,  that  chicory  ii 
employed.  A  large  proportion  of  the  ohioory  root  used  for 
thia  purpose  i»  obtained  from  Belgium  and  other  neigh- 
bouring Oontinenta)  countrieit ;  but  a  considerable  quantity 
k  now  oultiTated  in  England,  chiefly  in  Torkahire.  For 
the  pfeparation  of  chicory  the  older  stout  white  roots  are 
aelecied,  and  after  washing  they  are  sliced  up  into  small 
pieoM  and  kiln-dried.  In  this  condition  the  material  is 
sold  to  the  chicory  roaatar,  by  whom  it  is  roaated  till  it 
assumes  a  deep  brown  colour;  afterwards  when  ground 
it  is  in  exteroal  characteristice  Teiy  like  coffee,  but  is 
destitute  of  its  pleasing  aromatic  odour.  Ketther  doea  the 
roasted  chicory  possess  any  trace  of  the  alkaloid  caffeine 
which  givea  their  peculiar  yirtuea  to  coffee,  tea,  and  other 
diet  drkiks.  The  face,  noHreTer,  that  for  a  hundred  years 
it  has  been  successfully  used  aa  a  substitute  for  or 
recognised  addition  to  coffee,  while  in  the  meantime 
innumerable  other  substances  have  been  tried  for  the  same 
purpose  and  abandoned,  indicates  that  it  is  agreeable  or 
beneficial  to  some  constitutions.  It  gives  the  coffee  addi- 
tional colour,  bitterness,  and  body,  and  may  perhaps,  as*a 
sedatiye,  tonic,  and  diuretic,  modify  its  stimulant  and 
irritating  effects.  It  is  is^  least  in  Tery  eztensive  and 
general  use;  and  in  Belgium  especially  ita  infusion  is 
largely  drunk  as  an  independent  beverage.  Hie  leayea 
l)lanched  form  a  fayourite  salad  on  the  Continent^  known 
in  Paris  as  Barhe  du  Cap%tein,  In  Belgium  the  fresh  roots 
are  bofled  and  eaten  with  butter,  and  throu^out  tfie 
Continent  the  roots  are  stored  for  use  as  salads  during 
winter. 

The  Endive  (Ciehcrwm  JBndina)  is  a  dosely  allied  plant, 
cultivated  on  account  of  its  leaves  alone,  whioh,  when 
blanched,  oonstitute  a  valued  saUid,  and  are  also  some- 
timee  cooked  fresh.  It  was  cultivated  and  esteemed  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

OHTFiRT,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  and 
ei^t  miles  south-east  of  Hie  city  of  that  name,  with  which 
it  is  connected  bv  a  good,  carriage  road.  It  stands  on  the 
declivify  of  a  hill,  aikl  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  branch 
of  the  Tepioa  Among  its  numerous  churches  and  con- 
vents,  mention  may  be  made  of  8enta  Maria  deUa  Scale, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  Gothic  structures  in  Piedmont, 
and  occupies,  it  im  said,  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of 
Hinerva.  The  town  aJso  posMssea  ?,  large  number  of 
benevolent  and  educational  insfltutions  and  a  theatre.  It 
ranks  as  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturing  centres  in 
Europe,  and  still  proaeeutee  the  fabrication  of  silk,  cotton, 
and  wooUen  goods.  The  population  is  about  13,000. 
According  to  aome  investigators,  Chieri  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  Roman  city  of  Carrea  Potmtia  ;  but,  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  appears  in  history  at  an  early  period.  In  the  9th 
and  lOth  centbries  it  was  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Turin ; 
in  the  11th  it  became  an  independent  republic  ;  and  in 
1155  it  was  compelled  by  Barbaroesa  to  recognise  again 
the  episcopal  authority.  In  the  following  centuries  it  went 
throng  numerous  vicissitudes  of  war  and  politics,  but  at 
the  same  time  developed  its  industrial  activity.  About 
the  middle,  indeed,  of  the  10th  century,  no  fewer  than 
100,000  pieces  of  cotton  goods  were  annually  manufactured. 
In  1551  the  town  waa  laid  waste  by  the  French.  By 
Tictor  Emmanuel  it  waa  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  princedom ; 
and  dbrario,  the  historian  of  jforth  Italy,  thought  it 
'Worth  his  whhe  to  devote  two  volumes  to  the  preservation 
«f  its  annals,  JMU  JBtorit  di  ChUri,  Turin,  1887. . 

OBXETI,  or  CrrvtL  di  Chuti,  a  town  of  Italy,  capital 
^  ihe  province  of  Abruizo  Citeriore,  situated  on  a  hill 
JUtr  the  Faaoara*  a]i>oat  six  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  40 


east  of  Aquila,  with  which  it  will  shortly  have  railway 
oonmiunication.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  a 
prefect^  and  hks  a  fine  cathedral,  a  gymnasium,  a  hospital, 
several  monastic  buildings,  and  a  handsome  theatre. 
There  are  numerous  remains  of  the  andent  Teati,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  seven  halls,  probably  belong- 
ing to  a  bathing  establishment,  a  large  theatre,  a  gateway, 
and  several  inscriptions  referring  to  the  Asinian  family ; 
while  the  churches  of  Sta  Maria  del  Tricaglio  and  S. 
Paolo  are  built  respectiyely  on  the  sites  .of  the  temples  of 
Hercules  and  Diana  Trivia.  The  principal  industries  are 
the  Hianufacture  of  woollen  and  silk  goods ;  and  there  is  a 
trade  in  com,  wine,  oil,  and  the  other  productions  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Teate  was  the  chief  dty  of  the  Marrucini, 
and  under  the  Roman  dominion  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
considerable  proeperity.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  native 
city  of  the  Asinii  and  the  YettiL  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths  and 
the  Lombards,  was  destroyed  by  Pepin,  and  was  restored  by 
the  Normans.  In  1524  it  gave  its  name  to  the  order  it 
the  Theatines  founded  by  its  bishop  Gaetana  Pecula- 
tion, 23,000. 

CHIHU AHUA,  a  dty  of  Mexico,  ca|Htal  of  the  state  of 
the  same  name,  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  opening  towards 
the  north,  and  £emmed  in  on  the  other  aides  by  anna  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  4640  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  28'' 
SS'  K.  lat  and  lOe""  SO'  W.  long.  Hie  town  is  regukriy 
buih,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  dean,  with  many 
handsome  and  convenient  houses,  plentifully  supplied  wi^ 
water,  which  is  brought  to  the  town  by  an  aqukluct  three 
milea  in  length.  The  grand  square,  three  sides  of  which 
are  occupied  by  public  edifices  and  stores,  and  the  fourth 
by  the  cathednd,  an  imposing  building  of  the  18th  century, 
has  its  spacious  area  adorned  with  fountains,  walks,  and 
benches,  and  wi^  pillars  of  white  porphyry.  The  principal 
buildings,  besides  the  cathedral,  are  the  mint,  the  prison, 
which  waa  formerly  a  Jeauit  convent,  the  house  of  oonreo- 
tion,  two  hospitals,  and  the  military  school  In  the  square 
in  front  of  Uie  Jesuit  chapel  of  San  Felipe,  is  a  simple 
monument  in  memory  of  the  three  martyra  of  Mexican 
independence,  Hidalgo,  Allende,  and  Ilmenez,  who  were 
shot  on  the  spot  by  the  Spaniards.  The  town  waa  f ouxided 
in  1691,  and  in  the  18th  century  waa  the  seat  of  the 
captain-general  of  the  Iimer  Provincea.  At  the  time  of  its 
greateet  prosperity  it  had  about  70,000  inhabitants ;  but 
its  present  population  doea  not  exceed  14,000. 

CHILDI^BS,  RoBBBT  CjtaAB  (1838-1876),  an  eminent 
Oriental  scholarj  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Charies  CKilders, 
English  chaplain  at  Nice.  In  1860  he  received  an 
appointment  in  the  dvil  service  of  Ceylon,  which  he 
reteined  nntQ  1864,  when  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
England  owing  to  lU-health.  He  had  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  P&li  during  his  residence  in  Ceylon,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  autumn  of  1868  that,  under  the  advice  of  Dr 
Roet,  he  gave  himself  Vo  the  sdentific  study  of  the  language. 
Entering  at  once  on  the  task  of  preparing  a  P&li  dictionary, 
he  laboured  at  it  with  such  extraordinary  assiduity  that  he 
was  able  to  publish  the  first  volume  in  1873,  and  the 
second  and  conduding  volume  Jn  1875.  The  work  is  an 
enduring  monument  of  learning  and  seel,  and  has  been 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  a  competent  authority  aa  "  the 
most  valuable  contribution  that  luus  yet  been  made  to  the 
knowledge  of  PftU,  and  as  the  foundation  of  all  future 
study  of  that  language."  Mr  Childers  was  a  frequent 
contributor  on  subjects  connected  with  Buddhism  to 
scientific  and  literary  periodicals.  In  1872  he  was 
appointed  sub-librarian  at  the  India  Oflice,  and  in  the 
following  vear  he  became  the  first  professor  of  F&li  and 
Buddhist  literature  at  University  College^  Ltibdon.  Ha 
died  at  London  on  the  25th  July,  1876. 
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fUBtLIf  or  Choj^   oeen^es  a  stnp  of  Und   on  the 
\J    WMtom  skle  of  Soath  Amerioft»  •xtending  from  24*  to 
56*  28'  60^  S.  lat,  from  the  B*j  of  MejiUonet  to  Cftpe 
Horn,  a  distance  of  2270  milee.     On  the  E.  it  ii  bounded 
V  ^  Andei,  on  the  W.  bj  the  IWfic  Ocean,  and  on  the  K. 
byBoIiTia.    Ito  breadth  Taries  frt>m  40  to  200  milee,  and  its 
area  is  tompnted  at  218,925  eqoare  miles,  with  a  population 
of  2,319,266.    Between  lat  24*  and  32*  (comprehending 
ihe  prorinces  of  Atacama,  Coqnimbo,  and  the  northern 
half  of  Aoonoagua)  the  principal  industry  is  mining;  be- 
tween lat  32*  and  38*  (comprehending  the  southern  half 
of  Aconcagua  and  the  prorinces  of  Valparaiso,  Santiago, 
Cplchagua,  Curio6,  Talca»  Hauls,  Kuble,  Concepcion,  and 
part  of  Arauco)  the  staples  are  agricultural  prodnca  and 
aoal;  while  the  remaining  part  produces  timber,  notatoes, 
and  salted  meat    Hie  Andes  extend  in  two  parallel  lines 
throughout  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  country.     Be- 
tween ^eee  two  ranges  or  **  C<mlillerss  *  is  a  table-land, 
which  atUins  its  greatest  breadth  between  lat  33*  and  40*, 
and  which  narrows  both  towards  the  northern  and  southern 
iGitrsmity,  where  the  ramifications  of  both  chains  meet 
and  form  a  continuous  undulating  plain.    Chili  further 
lajB  ddm  to  the  whole  of  Patsgonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuega 
MawUaim, — ^The  Anddk  commence  in  the  district  called 
|he«  Colony  of  Magellan,  where  their  general  elevation  is 
lowest,  the  perpetual  snow-lina  only  3000  f  eet^  the  highest 
peak,  Mount  Stokes,  6400  feet,  and  the  coast  oxosssiTdy 
aoo^  and  broken  and  foil  of  fiords  of  immense  depth,  fed 
lij  ^aders  descending  from  the  high  lands.    KorUiwaids, 
towards  lat  41*,  the  coast  becomee  less  indented,  the  range 
iDOia  oontinuous  and  elerated^and  the  peaks  higher, — sudi 
aa  MinehiiOnadiYa,  8000  feel^  Coreobado  Yoloano  9158 
U^  and  Tantelss,  8030  feet    From  lat  41*,  or  from 
tha  southern  eoEtrsmity  of  the  pioTinoe  of  Llanquihue^ 
aommenee  the  table-land  and  the  parallel  granitic  bdt  that 
likirts  the  Chilian  ooask^  which  together  nowhere  exceed 
120  geograj^iiesl  miles  in  bteadth  from  the  sea  to  the 
Andes.    At  this  lat  the  snow-line  riees  to  8000  feet,  at 
Valparaiso  (33"*  a  lat)  to  12,780  feet,  and  at  Coquimbo 
(29^  a  lat)  to  15,200  feet    Tha  centre  table-land  is  in 
1st  41*  under  200  feet  abora  the  sea;  at  Talca  it  rises  to 
350^/dBancagaato  1560,  at  Santiago  to  1800;  anditoon- 
tinoea  to  increase  in  eleyation  aa  it  extends  northward. 
Iha  mean  eleTation  of  the  Andes  in  Chili  is  11,830  feet 
Vha  culminating  peak  ia  the  Tolcano  of  AcoBcegoa,  in 
the  prorinoe  of  Aconcagua,  which  reachea  the  hUgbi  of 
32,427  feet    The  piiactpel  summits* to  the  north  of  this 
are  Cima  del  Meroedario,  22,302  feet,  in  lat  32*,  and 
Cima  del  Cobre,  18,320  feet,  in  lat  28*  30^.    South  of 
Aconcagua,  in  the  prorinoe  of  Santiago,  era  Juncal  (19,495 
feet),  and  the  Tolcanoes  of  Tnpungato  (20,269),  San  Jos^ 
(20,000  feet),  and  Maipu  (17,664  feet).     In  Arauco  is 
tha  Tolcano  of  YiUarica,  15,996  feet;  in  Talca,  the  great 
tnincate  mountain  called  the  Descabesado,  12,757  feet; 
ia  the  proTince  of  Kuble,  tha  Tolcano'  of  Chfllan,  9446 
feet;   and  in  Llanquihue,  Iho  Tolcano  of  Osomo,  7396 
feet      In  the  Chilian  range    there   are  23   Tolcanoee, 
of  which  only  a  few,  such  aa  the  Tolcanoea  of  Osomo, 
TiUarics,  Antuco,  and  San  Jos4,  are  occasionally  actiye. 
There  are  many  pessee  over  the  Andee  from  Chili  to  the 
Argentine  Eepublio ;  but  the  western  slope  of  the  nK>unUin9 
1 1>eing  steeper  than  the  eastern,  the  ascent  from  Chili  is 
aiore  laborious  than  from  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  into 
which  the  mountains  deeoend  by  a  seriee  of  terraces,  con- 
aisting  of  Secondary  strata  terminating  in  the  vast  expanse 
lal  flat  eountiy  or  ''Fampai^*  oocupied  by  the  Tertiaiy 


f onnatioiuk  Hie  passei  may  ba  itld  to  ta  opm  intHag 
eight  months  of  the  year,  but  eren  at  their  best  titoy  can 
nerer  be  trarersed  by  Tehidee,— -mulee  being  the  only 
means  of  conveyance.  The  highest  <^  the  psanen,  ss  well 
as  the  moet  frequented,  are  those  of  Dofia  Ana,  14,770 
feet,  and  Colguen,  14,700  feet,  in  the  prorince  of  Coquim* 
bo; *the  Deheea,  14,500  feet,  esst  from  Santiago  and  near 
the  Tolcano  of  Tnpungato;  the  Fatos,  13,965  feet,  and 
Uspallata,  13,1 25  feet,  both  in  the  proTinee  of  Aooncsgus ; 
snd  the  Flanchon,  11,455  feet,  in  the  prorince  of  Cuiic^ 
The  part  of  the  Andee  bordering  the  prorince  of  Atacama 
may  be  croesed  at  numerous  placee  at  any  period  of  the 
year,  as  the  range  there  ia  generally  free  from  snow.' 

Jhrih^uaiei.'^-CbiU,  Is  subject  to  frequent  earthquskeEaHki 
shocks  (Umblor€$),  which,  without  causing  damage,  occasion 'I'^'N 
much  slarm  Isst  Uiey  should  be  followed  by  the  earthquske 
itself  (Urr^moto),  The  occurrence  of  this  terrible  phenoma- 
non  is  not  indicated  by  any  particular  state  of  the  weather, 
but  it  rarely  happens  during  the  night  It  is  the  commoa 
belief  that  when  shoeh  are  frequent  there  is  not  much  fesr 
of  their  being  followed  by  an  earthqwiie,  and  certainly 
experienee  justifiss  that  opinion.  Ihou^  shocks  are  TKy 
common,  earthquakes  are  rare, — tha  same  province  being 
the  focus  of  one  only  about  once  in  fifty  yeers,  though  it 
ii  cslcnlated  <me  in  erery  tenth  year  makes  itsaJ  felt  ia 
some  part  of  Chili 

Isfthquakat  mukifMt  fhemielTiS  by  a  quick  horisontiJ  and  MBS» 
times  rotetmy  Tibrmtton,  and  whMi  the  fbffos  fi  nser  the  ate  it  alM  Is 
agitated.  The  ground  undnlatea,  bat  T«iy  isrely  lorata  open ;  aaA 
even  the  most  Tiolent  are  orer  In  s  few  aeoonda,  thon^  far  aosM 
time  aftenrarda  (at  gradually  lengthening  interrals  mm  tvebe 
hoora)  there  ia  s  aneceaaion  of  gradasllT  leeaming  ahoda.  1^ 
the  earthquake  of  February  188S  the  lale  of  Santa  Maris  waa  nplilbC 
the  aonthem  end  8,  the  central  part  9^  and  the  northnn  end  10  htki 
bat  both  It  and  OoaeiipaiQB  saUdad  a  few  weeks  aftenvaid%  asi 
•ran  ket  part  of  their  frerloos  elaratioB.  Dniiag  thia  earth- 
onaha  two  greet  wsTas  rolled  orer  the  town  of  Taloahoaao ;  the 
deep  aea,  sImo  in  ahoN^  was  dry  tat  a  liiw  moment^  and  anoke 
bazat  from  the  aaz^oe  of  the  water.  Daring  a  Twy  amart  earth- 
quake St  Coqolmbok  In  NoTember  1649,  the  aas  retued  aboot  IM 
yardi^  and  then  rolled  beok  aboot  IS  liMt  hi^  An  £b^ 
ahipb  anohored  in  7  fiithoms  watar»  la  the  neighboorinr  hay  of 
Hemdnra,  nearly  tou/Ohed  the  boCtooi  ftma  the  reoeding  <tf  the  eea, 
which  aftenrarda  rolled  in  like  s  bore,  and  the  water  eontiaaed  to 
ebb  and  flow  for  aa  hour  and  a  half  altar  the  ahock; 

Zaisi. — ^Li  tha  tontMni  part  of  GhiU  there  are  seTertllsfcas 
inland  laksa  abounding  mJQk  fij^  and  frequented  by 
numerous  Tsrieties  of  aqaatfa  birds.  The  kmet  of  thess 
lakea  k  that  of  Llanquihiie^  situated  in  iV  KT  a  kt, 
197  feet  abore  the  sea,  at  tha  base  of  tha  volcano  of 
Osomo,  whieh  rises  7199  feet  abore  its  surfsca.  Its  shape 
is  triangular,  its  grsateet  length  from  north  to  south  being 
SO  miles  and  grei^t  breadth  22  miles.  The  little  riTer 
MaulUn  is  its  sole  outlet,  and  conyeys  its  surplus  wcter  to 
the  Fedfio^  in  lat  41*  35'.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
lakes  Todos  loa  Santos  or  Esmeralda,  18  milee  long  by  6 
broad,  and  Rapanco,  24  miles  long  l^  4  broad.  Twdts 
miles  northward  is  Lake  Raneo^  32  milea  long  by  18 
broad.  In  lat  39*  is  Lake  YiUarica  or  Uauquen,  messor- 
ing  100  square  miles.  In  tha  prorince  of  Concepcion  ia 
Lake  Quilletu^  measuring  60  square  nudes.  Near  Santisg(V 
is  Lake  Aculeo,  occupying  about  8600  acres. .  In  sU  theae 
the  water  is  fresh  and  pleasant  to  the  tsste ;  but  in  the 
small  lakee  situated  near  ihe  coast,  such  as  Bacalemu, 
Cahnil,  Tichuquen,  and  BoUeruca  the  water  Is  brackiBh. 

JRivert, — The  riyers,  like  the  lakes,  are  much  laiger  sad 
more  numerous  in  the  south  thsn  in  the  north  of  ChilL 
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fhtjm  almoil  enHrely  fed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on 
the  Andes,  but  are  also  liable  to  swelling  from  the  winter 
laiUb  A  few  are  navigable  for  a  ihort  diatance ;  bat  nearly 
tU  yield  immenie  lerrice  to  agricnltore  by  irrigation,  carry- 
Bg;  like  the  Nile,  both  rabstanoe  and  moisture  to  the  other- 
wise barren  plains.  The  largest  riTor  is  the  Biobio,  which, 
linng  near  tiie  Tolcano  of  Antnco,  in  lat  38^  15',  enters 
the  Pacific  after  a  coarse  of  220  miles,  where  it  is  2  miles 
broad.  It  is  navigable  for  barges  aqd  small  steamers  as 
far  as  Kadmiento,  100  miles  from  the  month. 

Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  rivers,  with  the 
provinces  throogh  which  they  flow,  and  the  leogths  of  their 
coorses: — 


BioUo.... 

AflonoagoA 

Oratin,  or  Imperial.. 


Itsta.. 

Hatsquito 

Toponlaa,  or  Bapel... 

Bmbo , 

YddiTiyoraaiMMlla.. 

CoqniiBDo..... ••*.. . 

T^noas. 

Ibipi 

Oofn;po 

HOMOO. 


Tdten 


Uja 


Umtai 

Tamara..... 

JoBcal , 

Mielede.. 


ProTkMM. 

LMfnaa 

Coaoepcion 

74 

Aconcagua 

60 

ValdiTU 

60 

Maak 

00 

Santiago 

48 

Concepdon 

4« 

Talca 

4« 

Colchagoa 
Yaldim 

40 
87 

»f 

84 

Coqnimbo 
YaldiTia 

81 
81 

Santiago 

80 

Ataoama 

80 

»* 

80 

Aconeagna 

29 

YaldiTia 

29 

28 

Aoonoacaa 
CooaimDo 

28 
27 

Santiago' 

2« 

Aranca 

28 

Ataflama 

24 

Aimnoo 

22 

Fadfio  Ocoan. 


Topooalina.  i 
PacifioOoean. 


Yaldiria. 
Paoifio 


Biobio. 
Pacific 

«• 
Iffaipo. 
Biobio. 
Paoifia 
Biobio. 


MtM^ral  Walen  are  nomeroos  in  Chili ;  they  are  prin- 
cipally saline  and  snlphareons,  containing  carbonate  of 
lime,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  sodinm.  In 
tsmperatnre  the  waters  range  from  50**  to  that  of  boiling 
water.  They  are  sitoated  at  varioos  heights,  from  1150 
feet  above  the  sea^  as  the  baths  of  Ftoimavida,  18  miles 
from  Tales,  to  10,690  feet,  as  the  baths  of  Toro,  near  Elqni 
in  Ooqnimbo.  The  most  remaricable  as  well  as  the  most 
important  of  the  bathing  establishments  is  that  of  Chilian 
m  the  province  of  Chilian,  on  the  western  flank  of  the 
Cerro  Nevado^  2050  feet  above  the  lea,  containing  in  close 
proximity  icy  cold  and  boiling  springs, — snlphareons, 
fermgufoas,  alkaline,  and  saline.  The  season  is  from  the 
fihifc  of  December  to  the  first  of  April,  when  they  are  visited 
by  mnltitades  for  tiie  core  of  goat,  rheamatiBm,  dyspepsia, 
and  cafeaneoos  diseases.  Among  the  others  most  frequented 
are  the  baths  of  Apoqoindo  and  Colina,  near  Santiago ; 
Canqnenes,  near  Rancagoa  ;  Tingniririca,  near  Colchagna ; 
Mondaoa,  near  Talca  ;  Trapa-Trapa,  near  Los  Aigeles ;  and 
Kahnelhaapi  in  Llanquihue. 

Idandi. — ^The  most  important  Chilian  islands  areihose  of 
tiie  province  of  Chilo^,  covered  with  great  forests  of  tne  mag- 
nificent cedar  FUgroya  patagonica,  and  the  tall  and  elegant 
cypress  LUbocedrui  iuragonck.  The  interesting  island  of 
Joan  Fernandez  may  be  inclnded  with  those  of  Chili, 
ilUiongh  it  is  360  miles  from  the  coast,  in  lat  33^  42'  8. 
It  is  a  monntainoos  and  weU-wooded  island,  52  miles  in 
eircomf erence,  and  exhibits  generally  those  features  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  JRobiiuonOnuoe  as  the  abode  of  Alexander 
Selkirk.  It  is  stocked  with  herds  of  goats,  while  the 
besch  is  a  hannt  of  seals.  Forty-two  milee  farther  out  to 
sea  is  the  smaller  island  of  Mas  Afuera. 

ClimaU, — As  Chili  extends  from  hot  parched  deserts  in 
t^  Tn^ie  of  Canricom  te  a  boisterous  cold  and  wet  country 


within  12^  of  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  as  while  one-fourth 
of  the  territory  is  not  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  another 
fourth  lies  sightly  below  the  snow-line,  the  only  general 
qualification  that  can  be  assigned  to  this  union  of  extremea 
is  that  both  in  the  high  and  the  low,  the  wet  and  the  dry, 
the  hot  and  the  cold  regions  the  climate  is  healthy  through* 
out  Omitting  the  inhospitable  regions  of  Cape  Horn  and 
TIerra  del  Fuego,  and  conmiencing  with  the  most  southern 
portion  colonized  by  Chili,  the  Territory  of  Magellan, 
between  lat  54""  and  6V  50^,  we  find  that  although  the 
moirture  and  rainfall  are  too  great  for  the  ripening  of  whect^ 
yet  potatoes,  cabbage,  celery,  and  carrots  are  readily  grown* 
The  principal  town,  Punta  Arenas,  is  sitoated  in  the  pen* 
insula  of  New  Bi%nswick,  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in 
53*  lO'  30*  8.  lat  and  70**  50'  W.  long.  The  next  zone, 
between  lat  6V  50'  and  37%  comprehends  the  provinces 
of  Chilo4,  Llanquihue,  Yaldivia,  and  Arai^co,  of  which  the 
climate  is  very  like  that  of  Great  Britain, — the  most  southern 
parts  having  more  rain  but  less  cold  than  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,*'  while  the  more  northern  have  a  more  genial 
dtmate  than  the  most  favoured  partsof  the  south  of  EngUnd. 
In  Yaldivia  the  mean  temperature  throughout  the  year  ia 
52^  Fahr.  Timber  is  the  great  article  of  export;  but 
potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  flax  are  grown  ip  quantities 
sufficient  for  exportation!  The  next  zone  ext^ida  from 
37*  to  28*  laty  embracing  the  provinces  from  Concepcion 
to  Aconcagua,  where  irrigation  is  more  or  less  neoeesaiy^ 
and  where  flax,  com,  grapes,  figs,  olives,  peaches,  and 
melons  grow  fieely,  but  oranges  and  lemons  only  in  the 
northern  portion.  Bain  falls  in  June,  Jufy,  and  August 
with  more  or  less  frequency,  according  to  Uie  latitude*  m 
During  these  months  a  mOd  northerly  wind  prevails,  inter- 
rupted  occasionally  by  a  dry  wind  from  the  east^  During  all 
the  rest  of  the  year  a  wind  blows  from  the  south,  which 
faUs  towards  the  evening.  In  Santiago  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  55*  Fahr.,  and  in  Valpanuso  58*  Fahr. 
From  lat  28*  to  2i\  including  the  provinces  of  Coquimbo 
and  Atacama,  there  is  a  gradually  decreasing  amount  of 
moisture, — from  four  or  ^yb  showers  of  from  five  to  ten 
hours,  as  in  Coquimbo^  to  nothing  but  air  occasional  mist^ 
as  in  Atacama.  Spring  conmiences  in  September,  summer 
in  December,  autumn  in  March,  and  winter  ia  June. 

Popjdaiion, — The  following  table  gives  the  population  Popalaesc 
of  Chili  according  to  a  census  taken  in  1875,  with  the 
average  number  of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  othet 
kindred  statistics : — 


PrarlnoM. 

& 

1 

hi 

1 

Blrtht. 

Lefltl- 

niata. 

mag*, 
tlmata. 

Tout 

Colonla  de 

1,144 

89 

llnlS 

90 

lln  67 

47 

14 

61 

ChOoi ... 

•4,6m 

l,l»4 

I.  87 

4N 

1«18« 

S.169 

418 

9^80 

ValdiVte ...... 

48,403 

916 

1.  68 

4M 

I  ,111 

1,677 

•67 

1,944 

87.481 

618 

l««l 

989 

1  »167 

1.184 

483 

1,618 

Artuoo 

140,SM 

8.099 

1,.  48 

916 

U164 

4,181 

t.188 

C9M 

Coneepdon.. 

Ul,Mft 

8,961 

!•  88 

1,864 

I,    94 

6,986 

t.704 

7,999 

Noble 

1S6,88C 

8,868 

1  n84 

U73 

I  ,  107 

4.806 

1,673 

6378 

lUnle 

317,114 

6,3S7 

1  .  88 

1,623 

I  •  146 

7,480 
4.648 

,8JMl 

•,000 
998 

10,480 
6.686 
1.866 

110,«69 

8,688 

I  !  81 

1,016 

1  „  109 

Curled  ....... 

•2,110 

3,313 

1.40 

768 

1  ,  126 

686 

Colchaifua... 

148,889 

3^944 

1,87 

1,848 

1  „109 

'6,084 

1,064 

7,088 

SaotU^o...... 

863.713 

11,188 

In  82 

1,603 

U  101 

14,087 

3,661 

16.748 

Valpmiao... 

178.683 

6,fi04 

1  .37 

1,438 

1  n  134 

6.386 

1,668 

7,964 

Aconcacua... 

113,799 

8,823 

1  .40 

766 

I  „17l 

8.879 

1,373 

4,661 

Coqalmbo  ... 

157,461 

8.663 

1,48 

979 

1  nl«l 

8.688 

1,748 

6,866 

Atacama. 

Total. — 

71,102 

4.443 

1  n  16 

888 

1  H  311 

l;398 

1,064 

3,857 

3,068,434 

6»,897 

ltal87 

16,670 

lln  134 

68,616 

31,766 

90.871 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  net  amount  of  the  population 
obtained  by  the  census  was  2,068,424 ;  but  10  per  cent 
may  be  allowed  for  omissions,  and  44,000  for  wandering 
Araucanian  and  Fatagonian  tribes,  which  brings  up  the 
total  number  to  abont   2,320,000.     One-third    of  iha 
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population  is  iirl>aii»  and  two-ihudB  rand.  Of  ihe  deaths 
no  less  than  00  per  cent  are  under  seyen  years,  4*8  from 
seven  to  fifteen,  7*3  from  fifteen  to  twenty^ve^  15*3  from 
twentj-fiye  to  fifty,  and  11*4  from  fifty  to  eigh^.  Ont  of 
eveiy  million  children  bom  only  643,900  live  to  the  age  of 
five  years.  One  female  ehild  is  born  for  every  105  male 
children  ;Jbat  the  death  rate  is  in  precisely  the  opposite 
proportion.  The  annual  inofease  of  the  population  is  one 
in  every  fifty-seven. 
Btelth  Saniiarp  CondiHan.^-ThB  deaths,  amounting  to  55,897, 

ate  distributed  amon^  the  different  months  of  the  year  as 
follows:— January, 5333;  Febrvary, 4398 ;  March, 4228; 
AprU,  3937;  Uaj,  4423;  June,  4213;  July,  4613; 
August,  4773 ;  September,  4767 ;  Optdber,  4940;  Noven^ 
hett,  4749;  December,  5523.  Hie  rate  is  gryttest  (9*9 
per  cent)  in  December,  and  least  (7'1  per  cent)  in  April 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  three  provinoes,  Chilo4,  Llan- 
quihue,  and  Yaldivia,  which  are  tiie  wettest  are  also  the 
most  salnbrions.  The  healthiest  period  is  just  bef ote  the 
lains  set  in,  the  least  healthy  during  the  heats  of  December 
and  January,  w^en  dysenteij  prevails,  owing  periiaps  to 
a  too  free  consumption  of  tib  wate^mdon.  Themcvtality 
of  children  under  7  years  ranges  from  47  per  cent  in 
some  yean  to  60  per  cent  in  others  cf  the  whob  nnmber 
of  dei^ ;  and  four-fifths  of  the  children  who  die  under  7 
years  of  age  belonjg  to  the  poorest  ckssos.  The  moat  fatal 
diieases  are  gastric,  typh<»d,  and  typhus  fevers ;  and  the 
next,  pulmonaiy  complaints,  dysentery,  and  sypldlia  The 
i^tem  of  sewerage  in  Chili  is  generally  bad,  consisting  of 
partially  open  channels  passing  through  the  houses,  some- 
^  times  with  running  water  and  at  other  times  nearly  dry. 
JBven  Valparaiso  is  not  well  provided  with  drainage.  Inter- 
mittent fevers  are  unknown,  and  Asiatic  cholera  has  not 
yet  passed  the  Andes. 
^Q^g^^^^  HiaUry, — The  name  Chili  (or,  b  its  Spanish  form, 

ChOe)  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  TchUe^  a  word 
belongbg  to  the  anqent  language  of  Peru,  signifying 
''snow.'*  The  country  first  became  known  to  Europeans 
In  the  16th  centniy.  It  was  then  to  a  considerable  extent 
nnder  the  dominion  of  the  Incas,  but  had  been  previously 
inhabited  by  certain  tribes  of  Indians,  of  whom  the  moet- 
important  and  only  warlike  race  were  the  Araucanians. 

In  the  time  of  the  Inca  Tnpanqui  (1433),  grandfather 
of  the  monarch  who  occupied  the  throne  of  Peru  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  vcA  tiie  tenth  in  succession  from 
Manoo  Capac^  the  reputed  founder  qi  the  Peruvian  empire, 
the  first  attempt  was  mrie  by  the  Incas  to  extend  their 
dominion  over  the  territory  ci  ChUi  Yupanqui,  leading 
his  army  across  the  desert  of  Atacama,  and  penetrating  into 
the  southern  regions  of  ^e  country,  made  himself  ma^er 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  it  llie  permanent  boundary 
of  the  dominions  of  this  prince  is  said  by  some  writers  to 
have  been  determined  by  the  River  Maule,  35^  SO'  S.  lat, 
although  it  is  more  probable  the  Biver  Rape],  34**  10'  S. 
lat,  constituted  the  extrone  limits  of  the  Peruvian  empire 
towards  the  sonth.  The  latter  opinion  is  to  some  extent 
supported  by  the  &ct^  that  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Peruvian  fortress,  apparently  marking  the  frontier,  are  still 
found  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rapel,  while  no  such  remains 
are  known  to  exist  in  any  part  of  the  country  farther 
aouth. 

The  Peruvian  dominion  in  Chili  ceased  with  the  Inca 
Atahnalpa  in  1533.  The  first  Spanish  invasion  was  led  by 
Diego  do  Almagro  (1535  or  1536),  who  however  met  with 
auch  determined  resistance  from  the  Araucanians  that  he 
was^  compelled  to  retrace  hia  steps.  Undaunted  by  this 
iailiire,  Pisarro  despatched  another  expedition,  composed 
of  Spanish  troops  and  Peruvian  auxiliaries,  under  Don 
Pedro  de  Yaldivia,  and  was  preparing  to  f  oUow  it  in  person 
with  a  lavger  fcroe^  when  he  was  assassinated  in  1541. 


Meanwhile  Yaldivia  entered  Chili,  and  fighting  his  way- 
onwards,  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Mapocho,  where  ha 
founded  the  city  of  Santiago,  the  present  ci^tal  of  the 
republic,  and  about  eleven  years  afterwards  the  town  of 
Yaldivia.  At  last,  after  twelve  years'  stay  in  Chili, his  life 
and  conquests  were  brought  to  an  «&d  in  a  desperate 
engagement  with  the  Araucanians,  who  for  180  years  afte^ 
wuds  continued  to  wage  a  sang^iinary  war  with  the 
Spaniards,  till  1722,  when  they  consented  to  a  treaty  which 
fixed  the  River  Biobio  as  the  boundaiy  between  them, 
Spanish  Chili,  extending  from  the  Biobio  northward  to 
Atacama,  was  divided  inko  thirteen  provinces,  under  the 
rule  of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  The 
last  of  these  governors  was  Mateo  de  Tore,  1810. 

During  the  entire  period  of  this  connection  between 
Spain  and  Chili,  the  viceroys,  governors,  and  all  the  other 
Spanish  officials  of  eveiy  gra£  regarded  the  inhabitants 
only  as  a.  m^^ans  of  furthering  their  own  aggrandixementy 
which  at  length  so  exasperated  the  better  educated  dasaee 
iiat  they  determined  to  throw  off  the  hateful  yoke  on  the 
first  favourable  occasion.  In  1810  this  desired  opportunity 
at  last  presented  itself  when  Spain,  overrun  by  the  armies 
of  France,  was  no  longer  aUe  to  vhidicate  her  own  claims 
to  a  national  existence.  In  July  of  that  year  the  Chiliant 
took  the  first  st^  towards  asserting  their  independence  by 
deposing  the  Spanish  president,  and  putting  in  his' place 
(September  18,  1810)  a  oonmiittee  of  seven  men,  nomi- 
nated by  thenuwlves,  to  whom  were  entrusted  all  the 
executive  powers.'  In  April  1811  the  first  blood  was  spili 
in  the  cause  of  Chilian  independence.  A  battalion  of  zoyai 
troops,  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  great  square  oi 
Santiago,  was  attacked  by  a  detachment  of  patriot  grena* 
dicrs,  and  routed  with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides.  In 
the  same  year  (December  20)  the  government  was  vested 
in  a  triumvirate,  and  Juan  Jose  Carrera  wss  a^Kunfted 
^eneral'in-chief  ol  the  army  abQut  to  be  formed. 

In  1818  a  powerful  army,  under  the  command  of 
Qeneral  Paroja,  invaded  Chili,  but  was  twice  defeated  h$ 
the  republican  troops  under  Carrera.  The  royalista,  how* 
ever,  speedily  received  larger  enforcements ;  and  after  % 
severe  contest,  Chili  was  once  more  obliged  to  own  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain.  For  three  years  more  the  people^ 
submitted  (under  the  Spanish  governors  Osoria  and  Pont)' 
to  the  old  system  of  tyranny  and  misgovemment,  til)  ai 
length  the  patriot  refugees,  having  levied  an  axmy  in  La 
Plata,  and  received  the  support  of  the  Buenos  Ayreans^ 
marched  against  the  Spaniards,  and  completely  defeated 
them  at  c£u»buco  in  1817. 

The  patriots  next,  proceeded  to  (urganiae  an  elective 
government,  of  which  ^  Martin,  the  general  of  the  army, 
was  nominated  the  supreme  director.  Their  amngemente, 
however,  were  not  completed  when  they  were  attacked 
Cnce  more  by  the  royalists,  and  routed  at  the  battle  of 
Cancharayada  with  great  loss.  Betrayed  into  a  fatal 
security  by  this  success,  the  royalist  troops  neglected  the 
most  ordinary  military  precaution^  and  being  suddenly 
attack^  by  the  patriots  in  the  plains  of  Maipu,  were 
defeated  with  great  slauditer  This  victoiy  secured  the 
independence  of  Chill 

The  new  Republic  had  no  sooner  vindicated^for  itself  a 
place  amoi^g  the  nations  of  South  America,  than  it  lescdved 
to  assist  the  neighbouring  state  of  Peru  in  achieving  a. 
similar  independence,  which  object  was  at.  last  effected 
after  a  bloody  war  of  six  year«'  duration.  No  smaU  shaie 
of  t^  success  waa  due  to  tl&e  daring  courage  and  eon* 
suounale  ability  with  which  Lord  Cochrane,  under  tiie  meii 
trying  circumstances,  conducted  the  naval  afGura.  la 
acknowledgment  of  these  important  aervices  a  weUrexeented 
atatue  of  him  haa  been  erected  in  Yalparaiao.  With  1817 
the  national,  i^ovemiueak  under  Iha 
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A^^efeonkip  of  Q«Mnl  (yHiggins,  mho  held  it, till  1823, 
'WImii  hi$  WM  compelled  to  resign  in  consequence  of  a 
popoltf  tomolt  For  a  few  weeks,  a  proYisional  triumTiiate 
^iflcbaiged  the  dntiee  of  an  ezecntiTe  goTemment  General 
fVcire  was  next  chosen  director.  Daring  the  period  of 
three  years  in  which  he  held  the  reins  of  goyemment,  the 
coimtij  was  harassed  by  constant  diasensioos;  and  for  the 
fcnu  years  sabsequent  to  his  resignation  it  continnecl  in  d 
•late  of  disorder  bordering  npon  anarchy.  From  1826  to 
1830  the  goTermnent  was  administered  by  six  different 
directors,  in  addition  to  a  second  proviuonal  triomyirate. 
In  1828,  under  the  administration  of  General  Pinto,  a 
constitution  was  promulgated, .  which  had  the  effect  of 
temporarily  reconciling  political  differences  and  Calming 
party  spirit  In  1831,  however,  when  General  Prieto  was 
laised  to  the  chief  magistracy,  a  convention  was  called  for 
the  porpoae  of  revising  this  constitation.  The  result  of  its 
deliberations  #aa  tba  pteaent  oonstitutioil  of  Chili,  which 
was  promulgated  on  file  35tli  of  May  1833.  From  that 
time  Chili  baa  aigOjed  remarkable  prosperity,  and  its 
government  baa  been  administered  with  such  finnneM«and 
legularifcy,  that  it  ocoupiea  ahi^  rank  among  nations,  and 
ita  funds  stand  well  in  the  Stock  Exchange. 

After  holding  office  for  ten  ytan,  Prieto  retired,  and  was 

'  gnoeeoded  by  Qoneral  P^nlnes,  a  distinguished  offioer  of  the 
war  of  independenoeu  lake  his  predecessor,  he  was 
fortunate  in  &iding  in  Manuel  Montt  an  able  and  intelli- 
j;ent  prime  minister,  who  was  to  him  what  Portales  had* 
Seen  to  Prieto.  In  1851  an  insuireetionary  movement 
broke  ont^  headed  by  General  Uniola,  who,  during  the 
disfeurbspioea  in  Sanfcbgo  in  the  Semana  Santa  was  acci- 
dentally killed.  The  same  party  then  brought  forward  as 
their  candidate  for  the  presidency  Gensral  Jos^  Maria  de 
la  Cruz  in  opposition  to  D.  Manuel  Montt,  but  the 
latter  was  elecied,  and  continued  in  office  for  two  periods 
11851 -1861).  To  him  succeeded  Jos^  Joaquin  Peres 
11861-1871),  who  in  1871  was  followed  by  Federico 
Errazurii,  and  he  in  his  turn  by  Anibal  Pinto  in  1876. 
fnie  administration  of  recent  presidents  has  been  conducted 
with  firmness,  wisdom,  and  prudence.  They  have  been 
ready  to  use  their  influence  for  the  reform  id  abuses  and 
f<ff  the  advancement  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  every  thing  which  oonld  tend  to  increase 
ihe  prosperity  of  the  country. 

jiacea, — ^The  greater  part  of  Chili,  when  Almagro  invaded 
it,  was  inhabited  by  the  AraueatUant,  who  were,  with 
other  Indians,  partly  exterminated^  but  more  generally 
absorbed  into  the  Clulian  nationality  as  at  present  existing. 
A  remnant  of  independent  Araucaniana  still  occupy  a 
province  south  of  the  Biobio ;  but  they  scarcely  nuinber 
24,000,  and  are  on  the  decrease.  These  ^ucanians  are 
divided  into  tribes,  whose  chief,  called  a  cacique,  has  from 
two  to  six  wives,  or  even  more,  according  to  his  means 
of  supporting  them  and  their  progeny.  They  cultivate 
maize,  rear  herds  of  horses,  sheep,  and  catUe,  weave 
coarse  woollens,  build  comfortable  cottages,  binding  the 
beams  together  by  the  rope  creeper  Lardizabala  hiternata, 
and  from  the  reed  Chusquea  Coliou  make  shafts  for  their 
lancea.  They  acknowledge  a  creator  god  called  Pillan,  and 
some  inferior  divinities,  sugh  as  Eponeman,  the  god  of  war, 
Moilen,  the  god  of  good,  and  Queoobu,  the  god  of  evil. 
They  have  neither  temples  nor  priests,  their)  worehip  con- 
nsting  of  the  sacrificing  of  some  animal  under  a  trea 
b^pnging  to  the  Bfagnolia  order,  the  Dryvm  chiUnsit, 
which  IB  considered  sacred  by  them.  This  tree  was  first 
described  bji^Pr  Winter,  who  accompanied  X>rake  in  his 
expedition  round  Cape  Horn  in  1577.  The  Araucanians 
brieve  also  in  sorcerers  and  enchantments,  and  that  every 

.natural  death,  other  than  by  old  age,  is  caused  by  the  evil 
influence  of  some  one^  whoae  life  the  friends  of  the 


deeeaaed  endeavour  to  take  In  ezpiatioQ  and  revenge 
The  Patagonians  who  inhabit  the  territory  of  Magellan 
and  Tlerra  del  Fnego,  and  who  may  number  about  2O,O00l 
are  not  given  to  polygamy.  They  worship  one  god  odled 
Coche,  and  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  souL  The 
average  height  of  fifty  Pfettagonians  taken  at  random  lately 
was  found  to  be  6  feet  4|  inches.  The  tallest  was  6  feet  8| 
inches,  and  the  least  6  feet  and  |  inch.  The  ChUiatu  them- 
selves hold  the  same  position  to  Bjaaia  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  Statea  do  towards  ikigland.  Their  instincta 
and  language  are  Spamsh,  modified  by  adooixturrand  inter- 
course with  other  nations.  The  conventionalities  of  apcial 
life  are  much  the  sdme  in  Chili  aa  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
CathoUo  Germany.;  and  this  remark  applies  to  dress,  livings 
Amusements,  and  propensitiea.  Sunday  is  spent  as  a 
holiday,  and  enlivened  by  festivals,  balls,  Iheatricals,  and 
coDoerta.  Cricket  and  athletic  q>orts  are  unknown^  but 
good  horsemanship  is  common.  The  great  extent  of 
•eaboard  not  only  inducea  lar^^  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  visit  foreign  lands  (calculated  to  average  78,000), 
but  promotea  the  diffusion  of  the  civilisation  ef  the  most 
highly  cultivated  nations  over  the  whole  of  ChilL  Hie 
beautiful  provincea  of  Yaldivia  and  lianquihue  are  colo- 
nised  by  Germane  and  North  Americans,  who  prepare 
timber,  meat^  cheese/  butter,  beer,  dder,  and  leather. 
The  univenity  and  the  learned  profesrions  have  ever 
numbered  among  their  distinguished  members  Polish, 
Frensh,  German,  and  Engliah  men  of  science.  The  North 
American  oelonists  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  the 
construction  of  flour^nills,  telegraphs,  and  railways.  At 
the  commercial  centres,  such  as  ValparaiBo^  Concepci<n, 
Copiapo^  Coquimbo^  and  Huasco,  many  of  the  l^icg 
duHan  citisens  are  of  English,  French,  and  G^erman  de- 
scent There  are  in  the  country  about  35,000  Europeans^ 
chiefly  Germans,  French,  and  En^^ish. 

Conaiihitum. — ^By  the  constitution  adopted  on  the  25th  c<msti«>> 
of  May  1833,  the  sovereignty  is  declared  to  reside  in  the^^^*^    -^ 
people ;  but  the  exercise  of  its  functions  is  delegated  to 
three  distinct  powers — ^the  legiflative,  the  executive,  and 
the  judidaL     The  legislative  power  is  committed  to  the  Le juuitiTe  1 
National  Congress,  which  consists  of  the  Chambers  of  ^^^^ 
Deputies  and  Senators.     The  Chamber  of  Deputies  com- 
prises^ over  100  members,  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
yean,  on  the  principle  of  equal  electoral  districts  with 
cuftkulative  voting,  and  by  a  aufirage  eigoyed  by  aU  citisena 
who  are  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  if  married,  or  twenty- 
five  if  unmarried,  and  who  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
pay  yearly  taxes  to  a  certain  amount 

The  senate  is  composed  of  fewer  members,  chosen  by  senate 
indirect  election  in  each  province  for  a  term  of  nine  years. 
One-third  of  the  house  is  renewed  every  three  years. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate  have  concur^  chamtMiB 
rent  as  well  as^parate  functions.  The  former  body  alone 
can  impeach  tne  higher  officers  of  the  state  befor^  the 
Senate.  It  originates  all  money  bills,  an«!  laeasures  relating 
to  the  military  force  of  the  country.  The  Senate  alone  haa 
the  right  of  pronouncing  judgment  on  public  functionaries 
impeached  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  it  confirms  ecclesi- 
astical nominations,  and  in  certain  cases  gives  or  withholde 
its  consent  to  the  Acts  of  the  executive.  In  all  other 
proceedings  of  the  legislature  the  concurrent  voice  of  the 
two  houses  ia  necessary.     Laws  may  originate  with  either  I 

body,  but  require  to  be  passed  by  both  houses,  sanctioned  ' 

by  the  president  (after  consultation  with  the  Council  of  . 

State),  and  promulgated  by  the  minister  to  whose  depart-  i 

ment  the  matter  relates.     The  period  during  which  the  \ 

Congress  sits  is  limited  to  the  three  winter  months ;  but  I 

the  session  may  be  prolonged  hj  the  president  for  fifty  | 

days.     On  the  day  before  the  regular  session  closes,  the 
senators  elect  seven  of  their  number  to  form  the  conserve* 
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Hf$  «>mmitto6i  wkich  rephoM  Congnis  dtuing  its  proro- 
gttioii  in  Um  datj  of  obBerving  the  oondact  of  the  ezeoa- 
liye. 

The  exeeatire  power  if  committed  to  the  president,  with 
a  salarj  of  £ZfiClo,  as  supreme  chief  of  the  nation.  He  is 
chosen  by  indirect  election,  and  holds  office  for  a  term  of 
fire  years,  after  expiry  of  which  he  is  not  eligible  for  re- 
election until  other  five  years  haye  elapsed  The  president 
condodes  treaties,  andf  declares  peace  or  war ;  he  appoints 
and  remoTcs  ministers,  councillors,  and  clerks  of  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  dipbmatic  representatives,  consuls,  and 
the  administratiTe  officers  of  proTince|k  He  also  inducts 
the  higher  legal  and  judicial  functionaries ;  but  the  nomi- 
nation of  these  officers,  as  well  as"  of  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries, must  proceed  from  the  Council  of  State.  He 
distributes  the  army  and  navy  at  will ;  and  when,  with 
the  sanctbn  of  the  Senate,  he  assumes  the  command  of 
the  national  troops  in  person,  he  has  the  exclusiT^  bestowal 
of  naval  and  military  commissions,  though  ordinarily 
appointments  of  this  nature  must  be  approred  by  the 
Senate. 

The  president  is  liable  to  Impeachment  for  mal- 
administrstion  for  a  year  after  the  expiry  of  his  authority. 
During  that  time  he  is  not  alloi^  to  leaye  the  country, 
except  with  the  permission  of  Congress.  All  the  other 
officers  of  OoTemment  are  subject  to  the  same  law ;  but 
in  their  esse  the  tima  is  more  limited. 

The  Council  of  State  is  composed  of  ministers  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  a  member  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  a  general  or  admiral,  a 
chief  of  the  administration  of  finances,  and  one  ex-minister 
or  diplomatic  agent, — all  named  by  the  president,  together 
with  six  other  councillors,  named  one-half  by  the  Senate 
and  one-half  by  the  Chamber  of  D^utiea.  The  duties  of 
the  Council  of  State  are  to  ad?ise  and  act  as  a  check  upon 
the  president. 

The  goTemmeat  is  conducted  by  five  cabinet  ministers, 
each  with  a  salary  of  £1300.  The  Ministro  del  laterior 
presides  orer  the  preparation  of  the  national  statistics, 
over  roads  and  railroeds,  public  buildings,  and  hospitals ; 
the  Ministro  de  Hacienda  over  the  finance;  the  Ministro 
de  Justicia,  Culto,  4  Instruccion  over  the  law  and  prisons, 
the  church,  and  education ;  the  Ministro  de  Querra  over 
the  army  and  navy ;  and  the  Ministro  del  Esterior  ^ver 
foreign  affairs  and  colonixation.  The  president  has  no 
power  of  enforcing  obedience  to  orders  relating  to  any  one 
of  these  departments  until  they  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  minister  in  charge.  The  ministers  %re  entitled  to 
take  part  in  all  the  debates  of  CongreM ;  but,  unless 
holding  at  the  same  Urnr,  the  office  of  senator  or  of  deputy, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  vote.  Any  of  them  may  be 
impeached  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  fof  treason  against 
the  laws  of  the  state,  or  for  the  malradministrajbion  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  An  action  may  be  brought  against 
them  even  b^  private  individuals  who  have  suffered  by  any 
of  their  acts  if  the  Senate,  to  whom  appeal  must  in  the  first 
place  be  made,  decide  that  there  is  sufficient  ground  for 
complaint. 

Local  Oov€mtneni. — Upon  the  executive  depend  directly 
the  administrative  officios  throughout  the  country.  For 
administrative  purposes  Chili  is  divided  into  fifteen  pro« 
vinces,  each  with  subordinate  departments,  subdelegations, 
and  districts,  and  one  settlement,  viz.,  the  provinces  of 
Atacama,  Coquimbo,  Valparaiso,  Aconcagua,  Santiago,  Col- 
chagua,  Curic6,  Talca,  Maule,  Kuble,  Concepcion,  Aiauco, 
Valdivia,  Llanquihue,  and  Chilo^  and  the  settlement  of 
Magellan.  The  capital  is  Santiago,  on  the  Mapocho.  Each 
of  the  provinces  is  governed  by  an  intendant,  who  is 
nominated  by  the  president,  and  holds  office  for  three  years,  j 
The  dei)artmonts  aro  under  governors,  who  hold  office  for 


a  similar  term.  The  intendant  generally  acts  as  governor 
in  that  department  in  which  the  capital  of  the  province  is 
situated,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  mayor  of  the  munidpsi 
corporation  ;  but  the  authority  of  this  body  is  very  limited, 
as  it  cannot  di^>ose  even  of  its  local  funds  without  tha 
permission  of  Government  The  subdelegates  are  appointed 
by  the  governors  for  a  period  of  two  years,  ss  arc  also 
the  inspectors  of  districts.  Both  these  offices  are  com« 
pulsory, — those  who  decHne  to  serve  being  liable  to  fines. 

The  united  revenue  of  the  municipal  corporations  of 
Chili  amounts  to  about  £500,000,  of  which  about  £dO,000 
is  contributed  by  the  State,  and  the  remainder  derived  from 
local  sources. 

The  procedure  of  the  Chilian  courts  of  justice  is  based  d^ujE* 
on  the  same  fundamental  principles  as  those  which  hold^^*^^ 
among  the  Latin  nations  generally,  aad  approximates 
therefore  to  that  of  equity.  Evidence  is  mostly  takeu  by 
depositions  in  writing.  The  suitor  appears  by  a  sworn 
procurator  or  attorney,  who  must  be  conversant  with  the 
technicalities  of  the  law.  In  the  higher  courts,  the  aid  of 
an  advocate  is  further  obligatory.  The  advocate,  who 
combines  the  functions  of  the  consulting  lawyer  with  those 
of  the  barrister,  is  only  admitted  to  practice  aft^  taking  a 
university  degree,  and  passing  an  examination  by  the 
Supreme  Court  Trial  by  jury  is  unknown,  except  as 
applied  in  a  modified  form  to  libel  cases  connected  with 
the  press.  The  whole  law  of  ChUi  is  being  gradually 
digested  into  codes, — the  civil,  penal,  commeraal,  4o. 

The  supreme  court,  which  sits  at  Santiago,  takee  cog- 
nixance  of  criminal  and  civil  causes  alike.  Its  decisions 
are  final,  and  also  bind  the  QoTemment  upon  questions  of 
law  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  bench.  There 
are  three  courts  of  intermediate  appeal,  sitiing  in  Santiago, 
Serena,  and  Concepcion,  which  also  have  both  criminal  and 
civil  jurisdiction,  and  whose  decisions  are  final  in  certain 


In  each  department  of  every  province  there  aro  one  09 
more  salaried  judges  ojf  letters  (or  judges  learned  in  tho 
law),  who  divide  among  them  the  local  jurisdiction, — the 
criminal  and  civil  sides  being,  in  places  of  importance^ 
vested  in  different  judges,  each  of  whom,  as  a  rule,  sit* 
alone.  Below  these,  again,  are  the  judges  of  subdelega- 
tions and  of  districts,  of  whom  the  latter  can  only  decide 
civil  cases  when  the  value  at  issue  is  below  £10,  and  in 
criminal  causes  can  arrest  the  criminal  and  prepare  evidence ; 
while  the  former  decides  civil  suits  up  to  £40  ^aliie,  hears 
appeals  from  the  district  judge,  and  takes  cognixanoe  of 
minor  criminal  offences« 

In  places  where  access  to  a  judge  of  letters  ii  difficult, 
an  alcalde  or  local  police  magistrate  retains  a  limited  juris- 
diction. With  a  view  to  reduce  litigation,  the  law  expressly 
encourages  reference  to  arbitration  in  various  forms ;  and 
the  duties  of  public  prosecutor  and  public  advocate  are 
performed  by  officials,  who  intervene  before,  the  higher 
courts  and  the  judges  of  letters  in  all  cases  which  involve 
public  morality,  or  the  interests  of  the  State,  of  minors,  of 
the  incapable,  of  the  absent,  and  of  charitable  trusts. 

Military  and  ecclesiastical  offences  come  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  special  tribunals,  but  neither  ecclesiastical  nor 
military  persons  are,  as  such,  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  oridinary  tribunals  in  respect  of  offencee  against  the 
law  of  the  land.  Certain  special  jurisdiction  is  reserved 
to  the  Coundl  of  State  and  to  the  revenue  courts ;  and 
under  a  treaty  with.  Great  Britain,  guaranteeing  the  mutual 
right  of  search  in  suspected  slave  veaselji,  a  mixed  tri- 
bunal decides,  without  appeal,  as  to  the  validity  of  cap* 
ture. 

The  clerks  and  secretaries  of  the  higher  courts,  and  the 
secretaries  of  the  judges  of  letters,  must  be  qualified 
advocates,  ss  also  the  notaries  public,  who  are  charg^ 
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with  drawing  up  tnd  pteienring  l^gal  inttnimeiitay  Kone 
•mong  tlieir  number  being  partiouUrly  entrntted  with  the 
registr/  o£  landed  piopertj,  and  of  deeda  of  partnership, 
haying  then  the  title  of  notary  conservator.  The  regiatera 
are  open  to  pobllo  inapection. 

iMiTMii.— Th»  form  of  worship  recognised  by  the  oon- 
stitation  ia  the  Boman  Catholic,  yet  Qovemment  toleratea 
the  pablio  profeosion  of  others.  For  the  parpoees  of 
eodeuaatical  administration.  Chili  ia  divided  into  four 
diocesee— one  archbishopric  and  3  bishoprics — which  are 
sabdivided  into  144  parishes.  The  salary  of  the  archbishop 
is  XI 600,  of  the  bishops  of  Concepdon  and  Serena  X}200 
each,  and  of  Ancud  XI 000.  The  salaries  of  the  cnrates 
range  from  X20  per  annum  to  X300.  The  mission 
department  is  under  the  direction  of  Capuchin  friars,  and 
consists  of  a  prefect  and  sub-prefect,*  and  a  staff  of  30 
missionaries  and  several  chaplains,  stationed  in  the  provinces 
of  Arauco,  Taldivia,  Llanquihue,  and  Magallanes.  Their 
labours  among  the  adult  Indians  produced  litde  fruit,  but 
in  their  schools  they  have  been  more  successful  Wor- 
ship, including  salaries  and  repairs  of  churches,  costf 
Qovemment  annually  £63,425. 

In  Santiago  there  is  one  handsome  Protestant  church, 
in  Valparaiso  three,  and  a  chapel  in  Talca.  Roman 
Catholicism  exists  in  a  mild  form  among  the  educated 
classed  but  with  a  good  deal  of  superstition  among  the 
minora  and  peasantry  {hua$oa  and  inquilinot).  There  is 
only  one  great  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Chili,  and  that  is  to 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  the  church  of  AndacoUo,  a  small 
village  near  Serena.  Upwards  of  20,000  persons  visit  it 
annually,  and  the  yearly  festival  is  occasbnally  presided 
over  by  the  bishop  of  the  province,  when  the  image  ia 
carried  in  procession  round  the  square.  The  greatest 
devotees  are  the  miners. 

£duaUion, — The  first  educational  establishments  in  rank 
sre  the  University  and  the  National  Institute  of  Santiago. 
The*  university,  which  grants  degrees  in  law  and  medicine, 
has  37  professors,  besides  numerous  assistanta,  and  is 
attended  by  neariy  700  students.  It  is  governed  by  a 
rector  and  a  vice-rector,  a  aecretary,  and  the  Ave  deacons  of 
the  faoultiea  of  humanity,  mathematica,  medicine,  law,  and 
theology,  who  are  also  charged  with  the  inspection  of 
edncatbn  in  all  schools  throujo^dut  ^e  republic.  Who- 
ever baa  t^  necessary  elementary  knowledge  may  attend 
the  clflssee  without  paying  f eea. 

The  preparatoiy  section  or  ^Institute,*  corresponding 
with  our  high  schools,  is  under  the  management  of  a  rector, 
a  Tioe-reotor,  48  masters,  and  ileveral  inapectors!  It  is 
attended  by  about  1000  pupils,  of  whom  only  those  pay 
who  lodge  and  board  in  the  establishment,  this  costing  X32 
a  year.  The  institute  is  endowed  with  45  exhibitions  or 
bursaries,  15  of  which  are  divided  equally  among  youths 
from  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Eooadoc; 

ThaM  two  eetabliflhments  oott  the  Oofenment  ^nnusUj  £26.000. 
LyoeoiD^  on  th«  Mine  pUa  m  the  Kattonal  Institate,  are  Mtablishad 
in  every  {^rovinoial  capital,  16  alt<^ther,  and  are  nipported  by 
local  taxation,  gorernraent  grantei  and  fees  from  popila.  In  these 
insUfcations  boarders  pay  an  annual  som  of  £20.  and  day  scholars 
£2.  8a. ;  bat  many  receive  instrootion  mtnitoaslv.  The  directly 
practical  branchee  of  edacation  receive  the  largest  share  of  attention. 
Imt  the  learned  languages  are  not  neglected.  The  lyceums  of  Talca, 
Concepcion.  and  Serena  poseesa  the  privilege  of  granting  degrees  in 
mathematicB  and  chemiatry. 

Qoremment  expends  annually  on  the  Ivceome  in  the  province 
£35,000.  and  they  are  attended  by  2200  pupila.  Government 
•  supporta  beaides  810  echoola  throughout  the  country,  in  which  62,220 
duluren  are  taught  the  oatechiam..  reading,  writinc,  arichmetio,  and 
je<^phy.  Thoee  who  choose  may  learn  in  addition  the  histories  of 
Chili  and  America,  sacred  hietory,  drawing,  music,  and  sewing. 
There  are  also  480  private  achoola,  with  24,000  pupils,  which  differ 
sore  in  the  rank  of  the  children  than  in  the  subjects  taught 

One  In  every  8*8  of  the  population  In  Santiago  can  reacC  and  1  in 
mry  4-4  can  both  road  and  write— and  the  proportion  is  nearly 
tte  asBo  in  the  provinces  cf  Ataosma,  Co^uimbo^  Y alparaiao,  Con- 


otpdon.  and  Chllo4 ;  wliUs  la  ths  antlrt  population  of  the  rapnbtts 
on*  in  7  can  read,  and  one  in  8  can  both  read  and  write.  Upon  aa 
ivetage  1  child  f^  eveir  24*71  inhabitants  goes  to  eohooL  In  the 
public  echoois  each  child  ooets  Oovemment  an  average  of  4i 


TabU  •kowing  fhs  nwnbtr  qftkOdrtn  sduoaUd  tU  ths  puhlU  mU 
pHmMU  tckoolt,  and  ths  proportion  qf  pupils  to  inhabitantt. 


Hmnberof 
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Atacama 

71.802 
167,468 
182.7M 
176.682 
862,712 
146.889 

02.110 
110,869 

1    287,884  1 

'     186.880 

161,866 

140,896 

87,481 

48,492 

66,680 

8,986 
6.184 
6.656 
9.900 
19.656 
4.746 
8.146 
4.082 
1.707 
8,223 
4,976 
6.028 
8,297 
1,468 
2,730 
4.780 

18*12 
26*67 
25-67 
17*84 
18-44 
80-96 
29*28 
27-08 

48x8 

27*61 
2618 
42*78 
26-66 
17-76 
13*74 

Coquimbo 

Valparaiso 

Santiago 

Colchagua 

Curiod. 

Talca 

Linares  

Maule 

Nuble 

Concepcion  ..    ....  . 

Aranoo 

Valdivia 

Llanauihuo 

Chiloi 

Total 

2.111.688 

86,442 

24*71 

Educational  Institutions /or  sspeeial  purposes, — For  the  education 
of  priests  there  are  eeminariee  in  Serena,  Valpaniiao.  Santiago. 
Talca.  Concepcion.  and  Ancud,  dz  in  All,  attended  by  about  685 
young  men,  and  costing  Government  £8000  annually.  For  the 
•ducation  of  teachers,  there  are  two  schools  for  females  and  one  for 
mem  There  are  also  in  Santiago  a  school  for  the  blind  and  another 
for  the  deaf  and  domb. 

In  the  military  academy  -in  Santiago  there  are  100  pnpila,  cost- 
ing annnaUv  £7200  ;  annexed  to  it  ia  the  naval  aoademy.  ooetinff 
£2600.   witn  100  pupila.     In  Yalparaiso  is  the  practical  naval  ^ 

school,  costing  £2600.  with  100  pupils ;  a  school  for  music,  costing 
£760.  with  100  pupils ;  an  aoademy  of  painting  costing  £1000,  with 
70  pupib;  cne  of  eonli>tare,  coetinff  £600,  with  80  popib ;.  an  agri- 
ooltuntlaad  polytechnic  eohool.  wiUi  90  pupila,  coating  £7200.  There 
are  also  a  national  library  and  muaeom  and  obeemitoi^,  ooeting 
annnally  about  £4000.  Maatars  are  also  emploved  to  teach  m  prisons 
aad  in  barracks.  Altogether  there  are  upwarde  of  1800  educational 
eetabliahmeata,  ta  whidi  the  State  oontnbutee  £166.000,  and  these 
eetabliahments  are  attended  by  about  98,000  pupila.  Farther  to 
aid  in  the  difftaajon  of  knowledge  Ooranunent  distributee  among 
the  poorer  eohoob  text  books,  cheap  editioni  of  standard  authors. 
— ohieily  Frenoh  translated  into  Spanish. 

BsMihUiU  lnstitutiotu,'~ln  Chili  thero  are  42  hoapitala,  Charitlea 
with  an  average  number  of  41,930  patienta ; ,  18  lazar 
houaea  (toMorttos)  with  3230  patienta;  31  diapenaariee, 
providing  medicines  during  the  year,  to  293,100  eick 
people ;  1  aeylum  for  the  inaane.  with  576  patients ;  4 
foundling  hospitals,  with  846  children ;  6  hoapicea,  with 
765  poor ;  5  refugee  for  fallen  women,  with  610  inmates ; 
and  5  eatablishments  for  orphana,  with  590.  For  the 
support  of  these  charities  Qovemment  contributes  annual!  j 
on  an  average  j£5  4,500. 

There  are  several  priaons,  one  house  of  correction,  and  Prisons 
a  large  penitentaiy,  the  whole  costing  Qovernment  annually 
about  ^£23,000. 

Leg'Uions, — The  Chilian  legation  for  France  and  England  i^egations 
is  in  Paris.  The  minister's  salary  is  XI 800 ;  v/ith  other 
salaries  and  sundries,  it  costs  X3000.  lA  Washington  the 
expense  of  the  legation  is  £1400;.  iu  Lima,  X2800,'  in 
Bolivia  XI 300;  in  Buenoa  Ayres,  which  serves  also  (or 
Brazil,  X2600. 

The  Press, — The  press  in  Chili  is  improving.  There  pzMi 
are  one  or  more  daily  newspapers  in  every  town  of  im- 
portance, and  about  50  papers  and  magazines  published 
weekly  or  monthly.  The  official  organ  of  the  Oovemment 
ia  the  Araucano^  of  the  Law  Courts,  the  Gaceta 
de  lo$  Trilfunales;  of  the  university,  the  AntUes  d$  l^ 
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ITinWiiilail  and  of  tiie  Cbnioli,  Xa  JM^Cei  Catoliea, 
Tliere«are  also  Qerman  and  En^liab  newspapeiB.  T}iQ 
natumal'  literatore  of  Chili  belongs  chiefly  to  the  belles 
leil^  dass,  tinged  with  French  ideas.  fThd  scieptifio 
writers  are  mortlj  foreigners  or  the  descendants  of 
foreigners.  On  an  ayerage,  three  times  more  books  are 
imported  from  France  than  from  England;  ten  times 
more  than  from  Spain,  or  the  United  States,  or  Qermany : 
and  twenty  two  times  more  than  from  Belgium. 

'ToH-offiee, — ^The  number  of  letters  that  passbd  througn 
the  po«t<)ffice  in  I67i  was  6  millions;  of  newspapers, 
periodic^  knd  circulars,  71  millions;  and  of  san^ples, 
12,000,  besided  886,000  offi<nal  despatches. 

Ahny  and  Navp. — The  army  of  Chili,  which  m  timet»f 
war  has  exceeded  4000  men,  was  reduced  in  1875  to 
8500,  consistipg  of  700  caTshy,  2000  infantry,  and  80Q 
artery.  This  fbrce  is  distributed  on  sentry  duties  and 
npon  the  frontiers,  but  the  real  military  atrrtigthr  of  the 
country  is  the  Kational  Guard. 

The  National  Guard,  also  diyided  into  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  artfllery,  ayeraged  55,000  men  from  1867  to  1871-, 
but  in  1875  had  become  reduced  to  22,000,.  the  country 
being  at  pieace 

The  nayy  eons&to  of  two  powerful  ironclads,  the 
**  Almirante  Gochrano''  and  tlic  "Valpanoso,"  constmcted 
in  PiHgland,  ea<9i  of  1000  hotao-power,  and  of  about  2000 
metric  tona  meaamemeaty  besides  three  conrettes,  a  aloop, 
and  several  transport  Teaseb  on  actiye  asnrica,  and  two 
conrettea  aUocataa  «to  the  naral  schools.  All  are  steamera. 
1^  marina  force  amounted  in  1875  to  1600  men,  includ- 
ing aaOofSy  engineers,  officeij^and  200  nyarinea  and  artille^- 


JtfiMrsI  Productioni,—fMil  it  rich  in  minerak.  Amoog  iti 
metals  an  gold,  iIlTar,  ooppsr,  lead,  antimoiiT^  aobalt,  dne,  niclcel, 
bismuth,  iivn,  moljbdfliiimL  and  qaickdlinar,  xoond  in  minea  in  the 
northern  diriaiQii,  wbile  iloh  beoa  of  coal  ooeupj  the  eoathcsm  divi- 
alcn,  but  <ml  j  eqypat*  allTer.  aad  ooal  are  profitable  to  any  extent.' 
Hie  yaiioiia  one  are  Ibona  in  all  the  aeriea  o(  roolcB  between 
gnmite  and  traohTte,  the  latter  beinf  atefUe  in  CSiilL  Hie  Teina 
ffenerally  ran  from  N.  and  If  .W.  to  8.  and  8.S. ;  in  aome 
nowerer,  their  ooinaa  ia  irregalBr,  or  they  estead  S.  and  W. 

The  aorUiBroaa  velna  tun  nearij  parallel  to  the  imperfect  cleaTaM 
of  the  sorRmnding  granite  tncka.  Oopper  one,  containing  a  amioi 
quantity  of  gold^  are  generally  aaaodated  vith  mioaoeooa  apeciiUr 
non.  Some  minea  ^  remaricaole  for  the  yaiiety  of  minerala  mixed 
vith  the  gold,  aooh  aa  galena,  blende,  oopper  and  Iron 'pyrites,  and 
Iwroxide  of  iron.  Theae  iabatanoea  are  found  diaieminatea  in  qnarti 
veine  running  nearly  N.  and  8.  Near  IDapel  are  aome  rery  poor 
gold  minea,  in  the  bedi  of  the  g;hpeeoaa  formation,  in  alter^  fel- 
■pathio  eky-alate,  which  alternate  with  purple  porpl^tic  Con- 
glomerate. 

The  rioheit  eilver  minea  are  fonnd  in  Jnranio  rocka  of  the  Oolitic 
formation  in  the  proTinoe  of  Ataoama.  The  richest  dk^cta  are 
Cha&aroillo,  Tree  Pnntaa,  fflorida,  and  Caracolea.  In  Cbatfardllo 
the  npper  part  of  the  piinee  prodnoe  immenae  qnantitiea  of  embolite, 
while  m  uioee  of  Carfutolee,  on  the  frontier  of  Boliria,  the  chloride 
of  iilver  ia  found  in  atill  greater  qnicntitiee.  And  in  feneral  these  are 
the  two  )dnda  of  ailrer  ore  met  with  most  freqnently  in  the  npper 
regtcm  of  the  yeine }  while  aa  the  minea  become  deeper,  the  prevail- 
ing ofee  are  rariooa  kinds  of  pynuuyfitfr  or  red  ailrer,,  fKilybarite, 
and  argentite  or  the  anlphnret  of  nXver.  Native  silver,  in  smaller 
or  larger  masiea,  is  generally  fonnd  in  the  npper  r^on,  although 
at  Chabarcillo,  fnnn  the  vein  San  Juan,  at  82^  feet  below  the 
anrfaoe,  800,000  ounoea  of  metallic  silver  were  extracted  in  a  few 
months.     Gold  is  also  found  in  Magellan. 

Copper  ia  more  equally  distribut<^  than  eUver  over  the  northern 
provinoefl,  and  is  mostly  found  in  the  lower  granitio  and  mrta- 
morphic  schistose  series,  where  it  is  met  with  most  abundantly  as 
pyritea,  although  «ther  ores  are  also  cOtnmon,  such  as  bomite  or 
varie^ted  copper,  the  black  oxide,  malachite,  and  atacamite.  Do< 
meylate,  or  arsenical  copper,  is  found,  in  the  Calabozo  mine,  near 
Coquimbo ;  the<hydrosilicate  and  olivenite  in  the  mine  San  Antonio, 
near  Copiapo ;  the  vanadiftte  of  copper  in,  cavities  in  an  arsenio- 
phosphate  of  lead,  along  with  amorphoua  carbonate  of  lead  and 
copper,  in  ICina  Grande  or  La  llarquesa,  near  Arqueros.  That 
rare  ore,  the  oxychloride  of  copper,  or  atacamit*,  occurs  at  Bemo- 
linoe  and  Santa  Roea  in  veins  in  granite.  The  principal  copper 
minea  are  in  the  provinces  of  Atacama,  Coquimbo,  and  Acoticagna, 
a*d  the  moat  tmpoftant  are  thoaa  of  San  iipMk  aad  Gairisal.  near 


Coplrao,  Ls  OgiMn,  near  OoniBibo,  and  Ti|Bqr»»  ahesrt  4a 

fhmi  the  ooaat^  and  70  from  Cbiinimbo.  This  laat  ia  a  nM« 
district  aboot  8600  fciet  above  the  aea.  ^rhieh  prodnoea  abont  160,GN 
ewta.  a  year  of  variooa  kinds  of  aolplranta,  of  a  pcodnoa  fram  •  to 
64  per  cant  TambiBoa,  10  leagnea  from  Cot^nnnbo,  nodoeea  pria. 
c^^y  poor  Bolphnrets ;  Buneral,  near  the  nver.  entiialy  boor  tax- 
bonates';  AndaooUo,  carbonatea,  oxidea,  oxynilnhnreta,  and  nstiTS 
copper ;  La  Hignera,  Uack  snlphnreta  and  pyrites ;  Herradma  and 
Hnaaoo,  earbonatea  and  solphnrets  of  km  mdnoe.  In  the  Cordil«i 
kras,  abov^  Hnaoeo,  are  aome  mines  onntiinmg  ores  of  oopper,  aflver, 
and  lead  oomUned  together.  Silver  and  oopper  ndnea  are  aold  by 
the  "barra,**  br  twenty-fourth  part  of  tiier  afaare  of  the*  mine. 

The  moat  ooounon  orea  of  cobalt  id«  tlv^  araenate  and  the  solph- 
ar8enata,OQntainin^fhmil9tofi2percent.ofeobalt.  Thenaostim- 
poilapt  mbie  ia  the  Veto  Blanca'Of  San  Jnan.  At  Tambillos  aad 
Hnaaco  theip  ako  minea  containing  glance  cobalt,  and  aiainata  or 
ervthrme ;  'the  forfner  aort  la  f^nentlv  eonbined  with  nickel; 
Wnich  haa  beien  fpund  in  oonaiderablo  qnantttiea  in  a  mine  in.  tha 
OonilUeraa  above  Copiapo. 

Tha  aulnhnret  of  rinc  ia  foand  in  various  *parti,  sa  wcQ  as  antl- 
tQony,  Wi,  mangan^ae,  bismuth,  mercnry,  and  miolybdena  Iron 
orea  of  every  dMcription  are  very  abondani:  amodgst  the  most 
peenliar  are  ooqoimbite;  or  white  cop^eraa,  and  cpirfapite^  or  yellow 
ooppeiaa,  much  Timi  by  the  Jnhabfta^ite  for  dyeing  snd  tamiinft 
in  tba  mannfaotnre  of  ink,  and  lor  other  porpoaeai 

Gypenm  ia  fbnnd  in  immanae  bade,  ptftitaiarly  in  theprorinM  oC 
Santiago.  The  Ibe  maaaive  variety  eallad  akhaater  ia  wond  at  tit 
Salto  00  Jim,  near  to'  Santiago,  of  a  quality  nearly  eooal  to  thiC 
ofltalyi  L^4a  laznliia^oDnd  in  the  Cordillaraa  above  tba  prorioes 
of  Coanimbd^  bat  it  ia  impooaible  to  oonvay  large  daha  to  the  eoasl^ 
and  tne  priiioiMl  Jimnd  the  smaU^ecea.ia  to  make  nltramailne : 
but  as  the  artiftdal  equala  the  native  in  briUianoy  of  ooktfr  and 
permanency  it  ia  not  of  much  vahw.  In  the  province  of  Ainesma, 
when  it  b^xrdera  on  Bolivia,  are  extsnaive  depoaite  of  thmitrate  of 
aoda  and  the  borate  of  lime  and  soda. 

Of  great  and  Inorearfngimportancaare  the  ooal  minea  In  soQthemCoal  I 
Chili,  extending  along  the  eoaat  ftvm  tBe*  province  of  Coneepdcn 
in  ar"  1^  8.  Ill  to  the  Straito  of  liaMllan,  indnding  some  of  tha 
idanda'of  Ohiloa.  Tha  rioheat  and  at  the  aama  time  tiie  oldest' ooal 
minea  are  immediately  sonth  from  the  Bioblo  at  Coronal,  Lota,  and 
Leho.  Zheaa  ooal  nunas  are  worked  on  the  aame  ^an  an  thoaa 
In  Kngland  with  all  tiba  modem  Improtemente  and  aoneeairiM, 
Steamers  ooal  at  tha -pit's  month,  and  a  great  deal-  of  tha  on  that 
need  to  be  bairiad  to  Fnjand  to  be  ameltod  ia  nowaant  to  Coronel 
and  Lota.  There  are  alio  extensive  works  for  amalgamating  aflvw 
and  amalttng  orea  in  Copiapo,  Cha&ardllo^  Car^jaal,  and  Qoayaaan. 

Of  the  entire  metal  enorto  copper  ia  70  per  cenli  and  eBrer  2ff. 
Tho'amomit  of  ooal  proddDad  annually  ia  inoreaafaig  ao  r^dly  that 
it  wUl  probably  aoon  average  *fr(An  2  to  8  mllliona  of  tona.  The 
average  value  of  the  ndnenoa  exhorted  is  above  48  pCT  cent  of  tha 
value  of  the  whob  of  the  axpona,  while  that  of  agrionltnral  pr^ 
ducto  is  ahont  44  per  oent 

VtgtiabU  ^injiiom.— The  Chilian  flora  containa  128  genera.  Tkan  ' 
Twenty-two  of  the  ffenera  belonging  to  the  eontinent  of  Europe  ara 
not  indigenoua  to  ChUi,  while,  on  the  other  hand.  ^itA  country 
posseaea  thirty-dx  genera  not  belonging  to  Europe. 

^^Keu2^r0.-^TiU.ChiU  :had  to  compete  with  Califomia  uid  Ana-  Amiosl^ 
tralia  in  the  foreign  marketei'the  a^oultanl  apr^iancea'irere  of  tore 
that  rnde  deacription  introduced  by  the  Spaniarda.  The  ploogha  were 
iointed  aticks ;  com  was  trodden  out  by  marea  or  oxen,  wmnowed 
Dv  throwing  it  up  againit  the  wind,  and*  ground' in  .amatt  priml* 
ttve  miUa.  All  thla  is  now  chaxiged.  The. largest  and  moot 
approved  agricuUnral  implemento  mann&otared  in  the  United 
Statea  and  in  England  are  now  ^ploved,  while  the  floqr  mills 
in  power  and  machinery  rival  the  best  in  Great  Britain.  Cars  is 
also  being  t&ken  to  improve  the  breeds  by  the  introdncfioa  fif 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  from  England.  About  82  per  cent  of  flie 
entire  surface  of  Chili  is  desert,  mountainpaature,  and  forMt%  and 
only  about  18-  per  oent  arable  land.  Tnere  are  m  tiie*conintry 
80,000  estotea  of  varipua  aise<  from  many  aquare  milea  to  a  few 
acree.  Thp  most  important  agricultural  product,  botili  for  home 
consumption  snd  ezportetion.  is  wheat,  of  which  the  average  yield 
ov^  the  whole  country  ia  7  for  1,  and  the  average  annual  quantity 
from  1,806,000  to  1,880,000  quartets,  of  which  about  two-thirds  ara 
exported  in  grain,  flour,  and  biscuit  In  the  province  of  Santiage 
the  yield  may  be  ratimated  at*  12  for  1.  Ol  harley  ihi^  average 
annual  -production  is  200,000  quarters,  and.the  yield  in  tha  pro- 
vino^  in  which  it  is  cnltivatoa  16  for  1.  Tha  value  of  tha  annual 
export  averages  £200,000.  The  rest  is  used  aa  malt  and  food  for 
hoxt^  Maiae  is  grown  in  every  part  of  Chili  eaoepting  in  Chilo4 
and  the  territory  of  Magellan,  and  vielda  20  to  80  lor'onsb  In  the 
green  state  it  forma  two  of  the  pnndpal  national  diahei^  chocloa 
and  bcmitaa,.  eaten  by  both  rich  and  poor.  But  the  moat  univaroal 
national  dish  ia  aupnlied  by  the  Irijusy  iaeii  {J>%emUu»  wigarU^ 
both  in  the  green  ana  the  dir  stote.  TUb  average  annual  prodnoa  Is 
;i  06,000  quarters,  and  the  yield  9  for  1.  Bontb  from  the  Man]%  ^eeaf 
are  mora  cultivated  than  kidney  hasnsb    The  average  protees  U 
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17*000  ^aarten.  The  potato  b  iodlc«noaa  to  ChilL  *RkB  lugibiX 
apintity  tad  the  best  are  giOTm  in  the  niny  proyioeetof  Chilo^  and 
Valdivia,  where  the  yield  Tuiee  &om  10  to  40  for  1.  The  ayerage 
animal  prodace  is  8,100,000  bnahela  in  the  whole  of  Chili.  Of 
wltiMtM  the  arerage  annoal  produce  is  48,000  bushels.  Although 
there  are  14,530  bearing  o7mm  tr$«»  in  the  oonntry,  the  extraction  of 
the  oil  from  tho  bezries  is  onlj  beginning  to  reoelTo  dne  attention. 
There  are  890,000  mulberry  trestt  Imt  the  oreeding  of  silkworms  has 
as  yet  not  sacoeoded.  Tht  xinu  number  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
miUions ;  and  really  eood  imitations  of  port  and  claret  are  made, 
although  the  great  otuk  goes  to  mske  a  coarse  brandy,  a  catelan«like 
wine  callBd  mosto,  and  the  great  beyerages  of  the  poorer  classes,  called 
ehicha  and  chacoli.  The  most  important  ^lant  for  the  fattening  of 
cattle  is  a  lucenM,  the  Mtdicago  toHva^  which  flourishes  throughout 
an  the  warmer  regions  of  ChilL  <t  is  sown  in  winter,  3^  bnsheb 
to  the  cuadra,  under  a  sprinkling  of  earth,  is  cut  ftom  three  to  four 
times  in  the  year,  and  irrigated  from  fiye  to  ten  times,  accordinff  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  ana  yields  of  green  food  49  tons  the  ctiaora. 
Cattle  brought  from  the  mountains,  and  oxen  that  haye  been  work- 
ing in  carts  and  in  the  plough,  sre  speedily  fattened  on  it,  while 
cows  fed  <m  It  yield  rich  miUc  and  butter.  The  hills  in  the  ^um 
nu^ons  of  Chill  are  sparingly  ooyered  with  a  short  and  wiry  grass, 
WMob,  after  one  winter  of  abundant  rain,  lasts  for  two  seasons, 
eyen  idthoueh  the  succeeding  winter  may  haye  been  dry. 

The  sterifo  plains  and  mountains  produce  the  carob  tree  {Ctra- 
ttnia)  which,  in  defiance  of  a  broiling  sun,  stretches  out  its  spacious 
limbs,  ooyered  with  foliage,  forming  an  agreeable  retreat  to  the 
weary  trayeller  by  day  as  well  as  ^  night ;  the  espino  {Aoaeia 
(Unmia)  Inltoior  to  the  carob  tree  in  sisoi  hardness,  and  durability 
of  its  timber;  and  the  great  torch  thistle,  whose  long,  smooth 
f^es  are  used  by  the  country  people  for  knitting-needles,  and 
whose  interior  woody  substance,  stripped  of  its  fleshy  bark,  forms  the 
beams  and  rafters  oi  the  cottages  of  the  peasantij  in  the  northern 
poyinoea.  Timber  is  abundant  in  all  the  proyinoes  8.  of  San- 
tiago^ but  chiefly  in  Arauoo,  YaldiTia,  and  ChUo4,  which  may  be 
termed  the  forest  region  of  ChilL  There  are  altogether  aboye  a 
hundred  different  kinds  of  indigenous  trees,  of  which  not  more  than 
thirteen  oyer  shed  ^eir  leayes.  Seyeral  haye  been  found  seryioeable 
in  sbip-buildinff,  but  for  purposes  of  house-carpentnr  none  afford 
an  adoqoate  substitnte  for  pme.  Ornamental  wooas  are  scarce, 
and  too  soft  for  the  use  of  cabinet-makers.  The  prindnal  timber 
trees  are  the  roble  or  Chilian  oak  {Fiigtu  obliqua)  whicn  attains  a 
height'of  100  feet,  and  as  the  timbcv  retains  its  soundness  in  water, 
it  makes  excellent  stakes ;  the  linfue  {F$r9$a  Lingut)  90  feet,  which 
ftunishes  the  best  wood  for  furniture,  while  the  bark  is  of  oreat 
yalne  in  tanning;  the  peumo  {Oryptoctuya  Ftumut),  the  bark  of 
which  is  used  in  Taldiyia  for  tanning, — the  Germans  exporting  large 
quantities  of  first  class  sole  leather,  of  which  the  lar^^est  quantity 
goes  to  England ;  two  species  of  cypress,  both  exceeding  in  height 
toe  loftiest  trees  in  Enslan^—the  timber, of  a  reddish  hue,  is  used 
for  beams,  doors,  pillars,  and  ornamental  flooring.  The  cypress 
{Lfboadinu  ehiUnm)  grows  on  the  Andes  of  the  middle  preyinces, 
while  the  Ltbocidnu  Utraoima  is  foujqd  on  the  southern  Andes. 
The  quillay^^ree  {Q;uUUii4a8aponaria)  grows  north  from  the  Biobio. 
A  decoction  of  the  bark  is  used  for  elevinff  the  colours  in  dyeing  and 
eleansinff  articles  of  silk  and  woollen  cloui,  and  as  a  waan  for  the 
hair.  Ae  laurel  (LawretSa  aromaUea)  is  a  tall  handsome  tree, 
but  its  wood  warps  so  much  that  it  is  suitable  only  for  the  coarsest, 
work.  The  lumo  (Jfprtui  Xttmajjproduces  timber  liker  the  Eng- 
lish oak  than:  the  Chilian  oak.  The  Arauoanian  nine  {Jraucana 
imbrioata)  160  feet,  flourishes  on  the  mountains  S.  from  the  Biobio. 
When  seen  from  a  distance  the  trees  look  like  gioantic  umbrellas.  The 
eone^  which  takes  two  years  to  ripen,  contains  from  50  to  100  oblong 
nuts  3  inches  Ioua,  wmch,  when  cooked,  form  more  delicate  eating 
than  chestnuts.  Under  the  goyemorshi]^of  O'Uiggins  their  trunks 
were  used  for  ship-maats ;  but  at  present  tho  expense  of  bringing 
them  to  the  coast  preyents  their  being  employed  in  this  way.  The 
Chilian  eedar  or  alerce  {FUvoya  piUapaniea)  is  the  laraest  and 
most  important  tree  iif  ChilL  The  wood  is  reddish,  soft  anodurable, 
and  not  liaUe  to  warp.  The  trunk  is  diyided  into  pieces  of  8  feet 
loufl.  and  then  split  up  into  boards  6  or  7  icches  broad,  and  about 
half  aa  inch  thick,  idiich  is,  on  account  of  the  straightness  of  the 
fllne,  yery  easily  eflected.  An  ordinary  tree  yields  from  500  te  600 
of  these  boards.  The  general  height  is  fh>m  150  to  180  feet  Yet 
some  specimens  haye  been  met  with  800  feet  high  and  80  in 
dreomference,  which  yielded  upwards  of  5200  boards.  The  best 
grow  in  lilanqaihue,  Qulo^,  and  Ysldiyia.  Indeed,  the  luxuriance 
of  yegetation  in  these  regions  is  as  great  as  in  the  tropica.  The 
forests  are  frequently  quite  impenetrable  on  account  of  the  creepers 
and  the  "quila,"  a  rudely  branched  reed,  which,  howeyer,  affords 
a  good  food,  for  the  cattie.  A  creeper  (Lardiuabala  bitenuUa)  is 
used  W  the  Araucanians  instead  oi  ropes.     In  tho  same  districts 

C%  Hkswise  the  coli^  or  eoUu  {Chu$i%tea  CoUtnt),  a  bamboo- 
reed,  which  attains  a  height  of  80  feet,  and  furnishes  Hbf^  soafts 
9t  the  lanoes  of  the  Araucanians  and  Pehuenches. 

fruit  is  pientifta.  Besides  the  kinds  already  mentioned,  in 
ValdiTk  tiMf«  are  Ui^b  apple  ofohards^  and  ftnrthec  north  pean^ 


cherries,  and  quinces.  Tho  strawberries  of  tlie  vouth  of  Chili 
haye  long  boon  famous,  and  are  still  unrivalled,  especially  these 
of  Tom^.. 

jinimals,'~Th»  most  formidable  animal  in  Chili  is  the  puma. 
On  account  of  its  rayagee  in  the  farm-yard,  it  is  frequentiy  hunted  ZoOlscy 
with  dogs,  or  caught  by  the  lasso.     The  guanaoo  roams  about  among 
the  lower  regions  of  the  Chilian  Alps  in  herds  numbering  fhnn  20 
to  100.    The  yioulia  is  more  rare ;  it  inhabits  the  Andes  of  the 

E'  toe-  of  Atacama.  The  Luemnl  is  found  in  the  territory  of 
Ian,  and  in  other  districts  the  otter,  wUd  cat,  fox,  and  chin- 
The  horses  of  Chili  are  inferior  in  strenffth  and  height  to 
those  of  England,  but  greatiy  superior  in  point  of  endurance.  The 
mule  is  the  beast  of  biprden,  and  will  carry  on  an  ayerage  a  load 
of  855  lb.  a  distance  of  20  or  eyen  80  miles  a  day.  The  beef  is 
excellent ;  meat  is  mostiy  cured  by  dryinff,  making  it  into  oharqui. 
In  this  manufacture  seyeral  hundred  nea4  of  cattle  are  killed  at » 
time,  the  flesh  rairidly  stripped  off  the  bones,  cut  into  long  thin 
shreds,  snd  then  <mea  in  the  sun. 

^^nit.— Among  the  birds  of  Cfiili  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
ccmdor,  which  is  easily  recognised  by  the  white  ruff  encircling  its 
neck.  As  its  wings  on  an  ayerage  extend  8  or  9  fee^  its  flight  has 
a  yery  migestic  appearanee.  Humboldt  mentions  haying  seen  one 
flying  at  the  heidit  of  22,000  feet  aboye  the  leyel  of  tiie  sea.  They 
soent  an  ozpoeed  carcass  for  a  mat  distance,  but  seldom  carry  off* 
liye  prey.  The  turkey-buxsaia  is  also  common  in  the  northern 
distnots  ;  white  eagles,  hf  wks,  and  owls  are  more  numerous  in  the 
south.  The  only  song-birds  worthy  of  notice  are,— the  tenca,  the 
thrash,  ths  tordo  (a  kind  of  blackbiid),  and  the  lloica  (a  kind  of  red* 
breast) ;  but  none  of  these  can  riyal  the  notes  of  our  English, 
birds.  The  tenoa  ii  aaid  to  emulate  the  mocking-bird  in  imitatiye 
power.  The  tapaculo  (Pteroptoekut  albicolUt),  a  bird  about  the 
same  sise  as  the  thrush,  rarely  ^ies,  but  runs  about  with  great 
agility,  emitting  aa  odd  but  cheerful  note.  The  chingol,  or  sparrow^ 
has  gayer  plumage  than  his  European  representatirs.  Besides 
these,  parroquete,  flamingoes,  partridges^  ind  woodpeckers  abound 
in  seyeral  localities,  likewise  the  blusk-headed  swan,  and  seyeral 
yarieties  of  crane.  Patagonia  has  an  ostrich  much  hunted  by  the 
Indians.  The  pelican,  the  penguin,  said  the  shag  inhabit  the  eea. 
and  the  salt-water  lakes. 

^ic^— Great  yarieties  of  fish  are  found  off  the  eoast  of  Chili,  and 
of  these  the  pichihuen,  which  is  caught  chiefly  in  the  Bay  of  Coquim- 
bo,  is  regarded  as  a  choice  delicacy.  There  are  small  sweet  oysters 
off  Chiloi ;  huge  mussels,  barnacles,  and  fissurella,  off  Coucepdon; 
and  large  clams  off  Coquimbo ;  besides  sea-urchin%  cockles,  and 
limpets,  which  are  found  along  the  whole  coast 

Of  the  reptiles,  whieh  are  all  harmless,  the  most  numerous  are 
lizards  ;  the  snakes  yary  from  12  to  80  inches  in  length.  Scorpions 
and  large  spiders  are  common,  but  not^angerous.  Of  beetief  there 
are  upwards  of  4000  species  not  found  in  Europe.  Chili  ^  neyer 
infested  by  the  clouds  of  locusts  which  from  time  to  time  deyasta^ 
the  neighbouring  plains  of  the  Aigentine  Bepublic.  Small  anta 
enter  houses  and  attack  proyisions. 

In  1844,  J.  P.  Larrain  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  intro- 
duce bees;  howeyer,  about  two  years  afterwards  he  succeeded. 
Since  then  they  htfye  multiplied  so  fast  that  there  are  now  upwards 
of  100,000  hives,  producing  on  an  average  £50,000  worth  of  Beea 
honey  and  wax  annually,  of  which  by  fax  the  greatest  part  is 
exported. 

Mam^taetures, — ^The  wealth  of  Chili  consists  in  the  development  of 
its  great  and  abundant  resources,  foi'  which  its  scanty  population  is 
ins^cient :  hence  manufactures  which  require  many  skilled  hands 
and  much  cheap  labour  haye  as  yet  not  prospered,— the  cost  of  pro-  Maaofae* 
dnction  bdn^  too  great  But  such  works  aa  flour  mills,  smelting  ture 
works,  tanneries,  breweriee,roperies,  and  soap  works  have  long  provea 
successftiL  'Wine-making  is  progressing  rapidly.  At  Tom4'tnsre  is 
a  cloth  mill,  and  at  Yalparaiso  a  lane  sugar  refinery. 

Numerous  banks  and  msurance  and  other  companies  are  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  limited  liability.  Both  Santiago  and  Yalparaiio 
are  in  tms  way  furnished  with  street  tramways,  and  the  plan  has 
of  late  been  i^j^ied  to  mining. 

Ccmmeroi.—^he  commerce  of  Chili  has  ysstiy  increased  since  the 
time  when  the  country  lay  torpid  under  the  yoke  of  Spain.  In 
1855  the  total  yalue  of  the  exports  wss  under  £4,000,000  ster- 
ling, now  it  averages  £8,000,000.  The  imports  were  in  1855  a  „,^^^^^^^ 
littie  above  £8,500,000,  now  they  average  £7,000,500.  The  prin-  **P<w» 
cipal  exports  are  copper  in  bars  and  ores,  averaging  £8,050,000 ; 
silver  in  bars  and  ores,  aversging  £580,000 ;  wheat,  flour,  and  bis- 
cuits, ayerai|;ing  £1,507,000;  barley,  £800,000;  hay  oif  Lucerne  (Medi- 
oago  sativajt  £51,600  ;  potatoes,  £48,000  ;  walnuts,  £40,000;  butter 
and  cheese,  £20,500 ;  egss,  £22,000 ;  hides,  £22,000. 

Of  the  imports  17  te  18  per  cent  are  for  nutrition,  such  ss  sugar, 
rice,  and  cattie ;  20  to  21  per  cent  are  necessaries  of  sodsl  life,  at 
clothing,  domeetio  utensils,x:rookery,  dm^  machinery,  tools,  booki, 
paper,  kc ;  and  18  to  14  j>er  cent  are  articles  of  luxury,  such  ss  rich 
carpetSL  satins,  sjlks,  ana  drapeiy,  toye^  cardik  tobacco,  perfumery,  Impons 
musical  instnunents,  pLoturss,  statues,  jewellery,  tea,  coffee,  and 
yeiba  matA    Thia  yerba,  the  dried  leavea  of  the  Hex  fUMtuvrntfrnu^ 
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Is  infnaod  fn  nn  nm-thaped  enp  from  which  It  b  sDclced  np  through 
•  imall  sllTer  tabs  (bombiUa). 

The  eommercial  interooorae  of  Chill  is  most  sxtonsive  with  Oreat 
DritaiiL  The  rains  of  the  Chilian  exports  to  England  arersges 
annoallj  £3,700,000,  and  the  imports  from  Enfflanid  £8,900,000. 
The  exports  to  Franoe  are  about  one-third  of  uose  to  England, 
and  the  imports  from  Franoe  about  one-fifth  of  those  from  England. 
IText  follow  QermauT,  Feni,  the  United  States,  BoliTia,  Brazu,  and 
the  Ai^^tine  Republio. 

Chill  exports  and  imports  both  bj  sea  and  by  the  passes  in  the 
Cordillera.  Mules  do  the  land  tn^ffic,  and  formerly  onlj  sailing 
▼essels  the  traffic  by  sea;  but  steamers  are  now  taking  their 
place.  The  ralue  of  the  Imports  by  land  arersges  £198,000,  and 
the  exports  £28,000 ;  and  the  ralue  of  the  imports  by  sea  averaces 
£9,802,000,  and  the  exports  £9,700,000,  which  in  both  cases  includes 


goods  in  transit.  Of  the  land  imports  the  most  raluable  article 
u  cattle,  which  are  imported  in  la^  herds  into  the  prorinoos  of 
Coquimbo  and  Atacama  from  the  Argentine  Republic  The  number 
of  rossels  that  leare  the  ports  of  Chill  arerages  6900,  with  about 
4,019,000  tons;  and  5950  enter  the  ports,  with  about  4,059,880 
tons.  Of  the  total  amount  throe-eightns  are  English  and  about  the 
same  Chilian,  then  follow  the  United  States,  French,  German, 
Pemrian,  Belgian,  Dutch,  end  Portuguese  ressels.  The  merchant 
nary  of  Chili  in  1875  consisted  of  28  steamers  with  9880  metric 
tons,  and  59  sailing  ressels  with  12,554  metric  tons.  Many  small 
vessels,  howerer,  owned  in  Chili,  hare  remained  under  the  foreign 
flsgs  to  which  they  were  transferred  for  safety  during  the  last  war 
with  Spain, 
nue  JUffcnM.—The  annual  income  of  Chili  mar  be  estimated  at 
£8,550,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  sometimes  a  httle  less  and  some- 
times a  little  more.  The  chief  source  of  rerenue  is  the  custom- 
house, which  yields  sbout  half  of  the  whole  amount  Next  in 
importance  are  the  railways,  yielding  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole ; 
and  after  these,  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  and  cards,  the  land  tax, 
trtde  licences,  stamps,  tolls,  the  mint,  post-office,  and  telegraphs. 


Expenditure. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Interior,    .  .        .       £1»018,750 

The  Ministry  of  the  Exterior— 

Section— Forei^  Relation^  £1 9, 409 

Section— Colonization,        .  81,071 


The  Ministry  of  Justice,  Worship,  and  Public 
Instruction — 
Section— Justice,        .        .     £117,569 
Section— Worship,     .  68,426 

Section— Pablio  lij^otion,     236,150 

Cany  forward. 


60,480 


417,150 
£1,486,880 


Ixrought  forward. 
The  Ministry  of  War— 

Seetion— The  Army,  .         .     £826,908 
.      Section— The  National  Guard,      83,861 

Section— The  Kary,  .        .        234,708 

The  Ministry  of  the  Exclicqacr  (HadendaX 


£l,48^l8t 


645,472 
1,805,162 

£3,437,014 


KaHaruil  Debt.—The  national  debt  amonnts  to  about  £10,000,000  VtOoad 
sterling,  of  which  about  £2,000,000  is  of  internal  and  £8, 000, 000  ^^* 
of  external  debt.  The  whole  of  the  Utter  has  been  contracted  in 
England,  and  the  bulk  of  it  inrested  in  existing  railways  and  rail- 
ways in  construction,  which  yi^  both  direct^  and  indirectly  a 
fair  return.  The  wanton  bombardment  of  Valparaiso  by  the 
Spanish  fleet  (March  81, 1866)  haring  suggested  to  the  Chiliaiis  the 
necessity  of  proriding  sgainst  such  outrages,  ^e^  hare  spent  a 
great  deal  of  mouey  in  the  purchase  of  ironcbds  and  in  the  construe, 
tion  of  forts, — besides  haring  had  to  rebuild  the  bonded  warehousos 
desti'oyod  at  that  time.  A  lat^  sum  has  also  been  .spent  on  ths 
House  of  CoDgrcss,  which  is  being  built  on  an  ambitious  scale. 

CommuHicali<m.~~ChUi  is  connected  with  Europe  by  telegra]ih, 
and  the  wires  >ramify  over  the  greatei  part  of  the  countiy. 
Santiago  and  Valparaiso  and  all  the  most  important  towns  south- 
ward as  far  as  Talcahuano,  are  connected  by  rail  In  the  northern  pro> 
rinces  are  also  railways,  which  facilitate  the  working  of  the  mines. 

On  the  15th  of  October  1840,  the  first  steamers  of  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company  arrived  at  Valparaiso,  the  **Peru* 
(Captain  Pea«)ck)  and  the  * '  ChUi  "  (CapUin  Glorer),  bSth  700  tons. 
At  first  they  sailed  merely  between  Valparaiso  and  Callao.  cslling 
at  the  intermediate  ports.  In  June  1846,  the  route  was  extended 
hy  Panama  and  the  isthmus  to  Europe.  On  the  18Ui  of  Mar  1868 
the  Company  commenced  their  line  between  Urerpool  and  Chili 
br  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  first  of  their  steamers  which  made 
the  ro^rage  being  the  **  Pacific,"  1174  tona 

WetghU,  Meaauret,  and  Money.— Tht  weights  and  measures  Welgbt^ 
were  formerly  Spanish,  but  since  January  1858  those  of  France  aro  >°^*|^ 
in  force  as  the  only  legal  ones.  ^^^  °^ 

In  her  monetary  system  Chili  possesses  the  double  standard,  • 
gold  and  silrer,  the  coins  being  as  follows  : — Of  gold,  a  ten-dol}ar 
piece,  weighing  15*258  grammes,  and  pieces  of  fire  and  two  4ollsn 
m  proportion ;  of  ailrer,  a  dollar  piece  of  25  grammes,  and  pieces 
of  fifty,  twenty,  ten,  and  fire  cents  in  proportion ;  and  also  two- 
cent  i^eoea,  and  cent-pieces  of  a  bronse  containing  itiioand  nidceL 

The  gold  and  larger  silver  coins  contain  one-tenth  of  ilkj ;  the 
smaller  silver  ones,  which  ars  of  limited  legal  tsBderv  an  ntbsr 
less  pure.  The  bronse  tokens,  the  emission  of  which  has  beat 
Mmited  to  a  ralue  of  about  £20,000,  replace  tiie  former  coinage  of 
copper.  There  is  no  Goremment  paper ;  out  some  of  the  banks  issu^- 
unoer  due  restrictions,  notes  payable  in  coin.    ^C,  B.  B.«-F.  W.) 


CHILLAN,  a  town  of  Chili,  the  capital  of  the  prorince 
tji  Nnble,  in  a  depression  in  the  fertile  plain  between  the 
rivers  Nnble  und  Chilian,  abont  120  inilos  north-east  of 
Concepcion,  in  35*"  56'  S.  lat  and  7V  37'  W.  long.  The 
houses,  with  but  few  exceptions,  consist  of'  only  a  ground 
£oor  built  round  a  rectangular  court,  and  are  constructed  of 
•un-dried  or  baked  bricks.  The  streets  are  about  22  yards 
wide  and  hare  open  drains  in  the  middle.  The  importance 
of  the  town  consists  in  its  being  the  centre  of  a  large 
agricultural  district  of  the  greatest  productiveness,  which 
has  a  valuable  outlet  for  its  grain  and  cattle  by  means  of 
the  railway  to  Tom6.  Hand-made  lace  is  produced  on 
designs  which  have  become  traditiohal  in  certain  families. 
The  district  ia  also  celebrated  for  its  mineral  baths.  Chil- 
ian was  originally  founded  by  Ruiz  de  Gamboa  in  1594, 
but  it  has  pince  been  frequently  destroyed  and  rebuilt. 
In  1601  it  was  laid  waste  by  the  Moluche  Indians,  in 
1657  by  the  Puelche  Indians  and  an  earthquake,  by  another 
earthquake  in  1751,  and  in- 1797  by  the  overflow  of  the 
iliver  Nuble.  This  last  cataatFophe  led  the  inhabitants  to 
remove  their  city  to  a  place  called  La  Horca,  where  it  was 
again  levelled  by  the  earthquake  of  1835.  Next  year  they 
began  to  build  on  the  present  site  tjie  now  prosperous  town, 
which  has  a  population  of  20,000. 

CHILLIANWALLA,  a  town  of  British  India  in  the 
Fmgab,  situated  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Eiver  Jhelum, 


about  85  miles  north-west  of  Lahore,  in  32"*  40'  N.  lat  ani 
73**  39'  E.  long.  It  is  memorable  aa  the  scene  of  a 
aanguinaiy  battle  fought  there  on  the  13th  January  1840, 
between  a  British  force  comnumded  by  Lord  Gongh  and 
the  Sikh  army  under  Shere  Singh.  The  loss  of  the  British 
in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  2269,  of  whom  noariy 
1000  were  Europeans,  while  that  of  the  Sikhs  was 
estimated  at  4000.  An  obelisk  erected  at  ChiUianwalla  by 
the  British  Government  preserves  the  names  of  the  officers 
and  men  who  fell  in  the  action. 

CHILLICOTHE,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  capital  of 
the  county  of  Ross  in  Ohio,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Biver 
Scioto,  45  miles  south  of  Columbus.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  has 
extensive  communicatioif  by  means  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
canal,  and  several  railway  lines.  Its  public  buildings^ 
many  of  which  are  an  ornament  to  the  town,  comprise  a 
large  court-house,  which  cost  over  $100,000,  fourteen 
churches,  and  thirty-six  public  schools ;  and  among  its 
industrial  establishments^  are  carriage-factories,  flour 
and  paper  miMs,  an  iron  foundry,  and  a  manufactory  of 
agricultural  implements.  Chillicothe  was  founded  in  1796 
by  immigrants  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  from  1800 
to  1810  it  was  the  capital  of  the  State.  Population  jb] 
1870,  8920. 

CHILLING WORTEI,  Wiluam  (1602-1644),  »«ri^ 
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brated  difine  and  coDtroTenialist  of  the  Church  of  England, 

was  bora  at  Oxford  in  October  1602.     In  Jane  16^3  he 

became  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  and  after  a  coarse  of 

logic  and  philosophy  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 

Master  of  Arts  in  1623,  and  was  made  a  fellow  of  Trinity 

Oollege  in  Jane   1628.     In  those  days  he  indnstrioosly 

coltivated  the  art  of  dispatation,  as  was  the  fashion  among 

the  yonng  theologians  of  the  university.     He  also  excelled 

in  mathematics,  and  gained  some  credit  as  a  writer  of 

renes.    The  controTersy  between  the  Church  of  England 

and  that  of  Rome  was  the  absorbing  topic  of  the  time,  which 

had  gained  a  deeper  interest  in  consequence  of  the  marriage 

of  Charles  with  Heuriette  of  France.     Missionaries  of  the 

Church  of  Rome  were  busy  throughout  the  country.     The 

Jesuits  made  the  universities  their  special  point  of  attack ; 

and  one,  named  Fisher,  who  had  his  sphere  at  Oxford, 

succeeded  in  making  a  convert  of  young  Chillingworth. 

To  secure  his  coliquest,  Fisher  prevailed  upon  Chillingworth 

to  go  to  the  Jesuit  coUege  at  Douay.    YfhUe  he  was  there, 

Laud,  who  was  his  godfather,  and  who  then  was  bishop  of 

London,  pressed  him  with  arguments  against  the  doctrine 

and  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  had  the  efifect 

of  determining  him  to  make  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the 

claims  of  the  two  churches.     For  this  purpose  he  quitted 

Douay  in  1631  after  a  brief  stay  there,  returned  to  England, 

and  at  Oxford,  of  which  Laud  was  chancellor,  he  devoted 

his  energies  to  a  free  inquiry  into  religion.     On  gfouuds  of 

Seripture  and  reason  he  at  length  declared  for  Protestantism, 

and  wrote  in  1634,  but  did  not  publish,  a  confutation  of 

the  motives  which  had  led  him  over  to  Rome.    This  paper 

waa  lost ;  the  other,  on  the  same  subject,  was  probably 

written  on  some  other  occasion  at  the  request  of  his  friends. 

His  return  to  Protestantism    was  attended  with  some 

icruples^  which  he  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Sheldon,  and 

which  probably  gave  rise  to  tlie  report  that  he  had  turned 

papist  a  second  time,  and  then  Protestant  again.     The 

extreme  sensitiveness  of  his  theological  conscience  waa 

evinced  by  the  grounds  dn  which  he  refused  a  preferment 

offi^ed  to  him  in  1635  by  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  Lord 

Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal     He  was  in  difficulty  about 

subscribing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.     As  he  informed  Dr 

Sheldon  in  a  letter,  he  was  fully  resolved  on  two  points — 

that  to  say  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  a  law  of  God 

appertaining  to  Christians  is  false  and  unlawful,  and  that 

the  damning  clauses  in  St  Athanasius's  Creed  are  most  false, 

and  in  a  high  degree  presumptuous  and  schismaticaL     To 

subscribe,  therefore,  he  felt  would  be  to  "  subscribe  his  own 

damnation."    At  this  time  his  principal  work  was  far 

towards  completion.     It  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  Dr 

Ohristopher  Potter,  provost  of  Queen's  College  in  Oxford, 

who  had  for  some  time  been  carrying  on  a  controversy  with 

a  Jesuit  known  as  Edward  Knott,  but  whose  real  name  was 

Ifatthias  Wilson. 

Laud,  now  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  not  a  little 
solicitous  about  Chillingworth's  reply  to  Knotty  and  at  his 
request,  as  '*  the  young  man  had  given  cause  why  a  more 
watchful  eye  should  be  held  over  him  and  his  writings,"  it 
was  examined  by  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  two 
processors  of  divinity,  and  published  with  their  approbation 
In  1637,  with  the  title  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe 
Way  to  Salvation.  The  work  was  well  received,  two 
editions  being  published  within  less  than  five  months ;  and 
it  called  forth  a  shower  of  pamphlets  from  the  opoosite 
side.  In  the  preface  Chillingworth  expresses  a  totally 
different  Tiew  about  subscription  to  the  articles.  "For 
the  Church  of  England,"  he  there  f^ays,  "  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  constant  doctrine  of  it  is  so  pure  and  orthodox, 
that  whosoever  believes  it,  and  lives  according  to  it, 
undoubtedly  he  shall  be  saved,  and  that  there  is  no  error 
in  it  whieh  may  necessitate  or  warrant  any  man  to  disturb 


the  peace  or  renounce  the  communion  of  it.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  >all  intended  by  subscription."  His  scruples 
having  thus  been  happily  overcome,  he  was,  in  the  following 
year  (1638),  promoted  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  church 
of  Sarum,  with  the  prebend  of  Brixworth  in  Northampton- 
shire annexed  to  it  He  was  in  the  king's  army  at  the 
siege  of  Gloucester,  and  invented  certain  engines  for 
assaulting  the  town.  Shortly  afterwards  he  accompanied 
Lord  Hopton,  general  of  the  king's  troops  in  the  west,  in 
his  march;  and  being  laid  up  with  illness  at  Arundel 
Castle,  he  was  there  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parliamentary 
forces  under  Sir  William  Waller.  As  he  was  unable  to  go 
to  London  with  the  garrison,  he  was  conv^ed  to 
Chichester,  and  died  there  in  January  1644.  His  last 
days  were  dpent  in  controversy  with  a  redoubtable  preacher, 
Francis  Cheynell  about  the  dispute  between  the  king  and 
the  parliament 

Besides  his  principal  work,  Chillingworth  wrote  a  number 
nf  minor  pieces  of  a  controversial  kind,  and  'some  of  his 
sermons  have  been  preserved.  In  politics  he  was  a  zealous 
Royalist,  asserting  that  even  the  unjust  and  tyrannous 
violence  of  princes  may  not  be  resisted,  although  it  might 
be  avoided  in  terms  of  our  Saviour's  direction,  **  when  the^ 
persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  into  another."  His  writings 
long  enjoj(jed  a  high  popularity.  The  Religion  of  Protestants 
is  <£aracterized  by  much  fairness  and  acuteness  of  argument^ 
and  was  commended  by  Locke  as  a  discipline  of  "  perspicuity 
and  the  way  of  right  reasoning."  The  charge  of  Socinianism 
was  frequently  brought  against  him,  but,  as  Tillotson 
thought, "  for  no  other  cause  but  his  worthy  and  successful 
attempts  to  make  the  Christian  religion  reasonable."  His 
creed,  and  the  whole  gist  of  his  argument^  is  expressed  in 
a  single  sentence,  whidi  is  not  without  significance  even  for 
the  present  time, — **  1  am  fully  assured  Uiat  God  does  not, 
and.  therefore  that  men  ought  not  to  require  any  more  of 
any  man  than  this,  to  believe  the  Scripture  to  be  God's 
word,  to  endeavour  to  find  the  true  sense  of  it»  and  to  live 
according  to  it" 

CHILMAREE  (in  Hindustani,  Chalamart),  a  town  of 
British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  about  35 
miles  south-east  of  Rungpur,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Brahmaputra.  It  is  mainly  remarkable  as  the  seat  of  a: 
gr^t  religious  and  commercial  festival  which  brings: 
together  no  fewer  that  from  60,000  to  100,P00  people. 

CHILOE,  an  island  ofi"  the  coast  of  Chili,  separated  from 
the  mainland  on  the  N.  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Chacao, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  archipelago  of  the  Gulf  of  Ancad  and 
Corcovado  Bay.  It  is  situated  between  41°  45'  and  43° 
30'  S.  lat,  and  extends  in  length  about  1 20  miles  from  N. 
to  S. ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  50  miles,  and  its  total 
area  is  estimated  at  5200  square  miles.  The  western  or 
seaward  coast  is  for  the  most  part  steep,  and  in  some  places 
rises  to  a  height  of  3000  feet ;  the  eastern  contrasts  with 
it  not  only  in  its  smaller  elevation  but  also  in  the  eztrema 
irregularity  of  its  outline.  There  are  several  lakes  in  the 
souUiem  portion  of  the  island,  of  which  the  most  extensive 
bears  the  name  of  Lago  de  Cucao.  The  interior  is  moun- 
tainous and  but  partially  explored.  The  whole  island  is 
divided  into  the  five  departments  of  Ancud  or  San  Carlos, 
Chacao,  Dalcahue,  Castro,  and  ChonchL  Ancud,  the  capita] 
and  the  bishop's  seat,  is  a  regularly-built  town,  with  a 
population  of  7000.  The  total  population  of  the  province 
amounted  in  1875  to  64,536.  In  1558  the  island  and  the 
neighbouring  archipelago  were  discovered  by  Garcia  de 
Mendoza,  and  not  long  afterwards  were  taken  possession 
of  by  Spain.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  forces  from 
the  rest  of  Chili  in  1818  they  settled  inChilo^;  but  in 
1826  the  island  likewise  was  abandoned,  and  since  that 
period  it  has  formed  one  of  the  Chilian  provinces.  The 
most  valuable  article  of  commerce  is  the  timber  of  tlni 
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ChiUaB  cedar,  the  FUarcya  patagoniea,  which  is  exported 
in  small  planka.  The  next  artide  in  importaface  is  the 
potato,  which  is  indigenous,  and  which  is  produced  in 
annuaUy  increasing  quantities  >s  land  is  cleared  of  forest 
Signs  of  coal-beds  of  considerable  size  and  value  have  been 
discovered  in  the  island.     See  Chill 

CHILON,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  was  a 
Lacedasmonian  by  birth  His  father^s  name  was  Damagetos, 
and  he  appears  to  have  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century  B.a  In  556  Ba  he  acted  as  ephor 
eponymous,  but  Uttle  more  is  known  of  his  life.  He  is 
said  to  have  die^  of  joy  on  hearing  that  his  son  had  gained 
a  prize  at  Uie  Olympic  games.  Diogenes  Laertius  tolls  us 
that  he  composed  elegies,  but  none  of  these  are'  extant 
Many  of  his  apophthegms  have  been  handed  down.  They 
show  much  of  the  weight  and  brevity  that  might  be  expected 
in  a  Spartan,  but  are  not  so  pointed  and  severe  as  those 
of  Bias.  According  to  Chilon  the  great  virtue  of  man 
was  prudence,  or  well  grounded  judgment  as  to  future 
•vents,  piog.  Laer.,  L  §§  68-73 ;  Mullach,  Fra^.  Fkil, 
Grcec,  L). 

CHILTERN  HILLS,  a  range  of  chalk  hills  in  England, 
tsxtonding  through  part  of  Oxford,  Buckingham,  and 
'^tdford,  and  attaining  their. highest' elevation  of  904  feet 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wendover.  At  one  iime  the 
Chltoms  were  thickly  covered  with  a  forest  of  beech,  and 
the  western  district  of  Bemwood  was  only  cleared  by 
Jam«s  L  The  depredations  of  the  bandits,  who  found 
sheltur  within  their  recesses,  became  at  an  early  period  so 
alarming  that  a  special  officer,  known  as  the  Steward  of  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds,  was  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  districts.  The  necessity 
for  such  an  appointment  has  disappeared  long  ago,  but  the 
three  hundreds  of  Stoke,  Bumham,  and  Desborough  in 
Buckingham  are  still  distinguished  by  the  old  name,  and  a 
steward  is  still  nominated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequ  tr,  with  a  salary  of  203.  and  the  fees  of  the  office. 
The  sole  importance  of  the  sinecure  consists  in  the  fact  that 
its  aooepUnce  enables  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 


to  resign  his  seat,  on  the  plea  that  he  holds  a  phc3  c; 
honour  and  profit  under  the  Crown.  This  appropriation  ci 
the  post  only  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  ISth  century, 
and  its  intrinsic  legality  has  been  called  in  question  ;  but 
the  custom  is  now  completely  legitimated  by  a  long  line  of 
precedents.  An  application  for  the  Stewardship  of  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds  was  once  refused,  in  1842. 

CHIMiERA,  in  Grecian  fable,  a  monster  resembling  t 
lion  in  the  fore  part,  a  goat  in  the  middle,  and  a  dragon 
behind,  and  having  three  heads  corresponding  to  the  three 
parts  of  her  body.  Each  mouth  breathed  forth  fire,  and 
she  committed  great  ravages  throughout  Caria  and  Lycia, 
till  she  was  overthrown  by  Bellerophon,  mounted  on  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
myth  owed  ito  origin  to  the  volcanic  mountein  Chimsra, 
in  Lycia,  where  works  have  been  found  containing 
repreeentetions  of  the  Hon.  In  modern  art,  the  Chimsra 
is  usually  represented  as  a  lion,  out  of  the  back  of  which 
grow  the  neck  and  head  of  a  goat  As  a  general  tern 
chinuera  signifies  any  fiction  of  the  imagination  made  np  of 
incongruous  elements,  or,  generaUy,  any  fantastic  idea  or 
impracticable  scheme  of  action. 

CHI  MAT,  a  town  of  Belgium,  m  the  province  of 
Hainault,  on  the  Eaublanche,  or  White  Water,  about  28 
miles  south  of  Charleroi  It  contains  3000  inhabitants, 
and  has  ironworks,  marble  quarries,  breweries,  and  potteries. 
In  1470  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  countship  by  Charles 
the  Bold,  and  in  1486  was  erected  into  a  principality  in 
favour  of  Charles  of  Croy.  Since  that  date  it  has  pasMd 
in  1686  to  the  counts  of  Bossu,  and  in  1804  to  the  Freneh 
family  of  Riquet  de  Caraman.  In  1805  Prince  Francis 
Joseph  Philippe  married  the  daughter  of  the  Spanish 
minister  Cabairus,  a  woman  of  great  wit  and  beauty.  wh& 
had  been  previously  the  wife  of  M.  de  Fontenay  and  of 
Tallien,  and  had  tcJcen  an  active  part  in  the  overthrow  of 
Robespierre.  Their  son  Joseph,  bom  in  1808,  is  the  pre- 
sent poeseesor  of  the  title,  and  has  held  *^he  office  of  Bek 
gian  plenipotentiary, 

CHUiPAl^ZEE.    See  Api,  vol  il  p.  149 
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THE  ajoonnt  of  this  great  empire  of  Eastern  Asia  may 
fitly  oommence  with  a  brief  notice,  1^,  of  China  as 
known  to  the  ancients  (the  land  of  SincB  or  Seres),  and, 
2d,  of  China  as  known  to  medieval  Europe  {Cathay). 

China  as  known  to  the  Ancients, 

The  spac'^-TUs  seat  of  ancient  civilization  which  we  call 
China  has  loomed  always  so  largo  to  Western  eyes,  and 
has,  in  spite  of  the  distance,  subtended  so  large  an  angle 
of  vision,  that,  at  eras  far  apart,  we  find  it  to  have  been 
disti^iguished  by  different  appellations,  according  as  it  was 
reached  by  the  southern  sea-route,  or  by  the  northern  land- 
route  traversing  the  longitude  of  Asia. 

In  the  former  aspect  the  name  has  nearly  always  been 
some  form  of  the  name  Sin,  Chin,  Since,  China,  In  the 
latter  point  of  view  the  region  in  question  was  known  to 
the  ancients  as  the  land  of  the  Seres,  to  the  Middle  Ages 
as  the  emjure  of  Cathay, 

The  name  of  Chin  has  been  supposed  (doubtfully)  to  be 
derived  from  the  dynasty  of  Thsin,  which  a  little  more 
than  two  centuries  before  our  era  enjoyed  a  brief  but 
very  vigorous  existence,  uniting  all  the  Chinese  provinces 
under  its  authority,  and  extending  its  conquests  far  beyond 
those  limits  to  the  south  and  the  west 

The  mention  of  the  Chinas  in  ancient  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture, both  in  the  laws  of  Manu  and  in  tho  Mahibhdrat,  has 
ilften  beqn  supiioscu  to  prove  the  application  6l  tbo  name 


long  before  the  predominance  of  the  Thsin  dynasty.  Bat 
the  conpling  of  that  name  with  the  Daradas,  still  surriv' 
ing  as  the  people  of  Dardisten,  on  the  Indus,  suggesto  it 
as  more  probable  that  those  Chinas  were  a  kindred  raoe  of 
mountaineers,  whose  name  as  Shinas  in  fact  hkewise  re- 
mains applied  to  a  branch  of  the  Dard  races.  Whether 
the  Sinim  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  should  be  interpreted  of 
the  Chinese  is  probably  not  at  present  susceptible  of  any 
decision ;  by  the  context  it  appears  certamly  to  indicate  a 
people  of  the  extreme  east  or  south. 

The  name  probably  came  to  Europe  through  the  Arabs, 
who  made  the  China  of  the  further  east  into  Sin,  and  perhapt 
sometimes  into  Thin,  Hence  the  Thin  of  the  author  of  tba 
Periplus  of  the  Eryihraan  Sea,  who  appears  to  be  the  firat 
extant  writer  to  employ  the  name  in  this  form  (ue,, 
assiiming  Miiller's  view  that  he  belongs  to  the  Istcentuiy), 
hence  also  the  Since  and  Thince  of  Claudius  Ptolemy. 

It  has  often  indeed  been  denied  that  the  Sina  of 
Ptolemy  really  represented  the  Chinese.  Bnt  if  we  com- 
pare the  statement  of  Marcianus  of  Heradea  (a  mere  con- 
denser  of  t^lemy),  when  he  tells  us  that  the  ^  nations  of 
the  Sime  lie  at  ^e  extremity  of  the  habiteble  world,  and 
adjoin  the  eastern  Terra  Incognita,"  with  that  of  Coemas. 
who  says,  in  speaking  of  Tzinista,  a  name  of  which  no  one 
can  question  the  application  to  China,  that  "  beyond  tliia 
there  is  neither  habitation  nor  navigation,** — we  caoiot 
doubt  tl\o  «au«e  region  to  be  meant  by  both.     Tho  foodft' 
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Buntal  error  of  Ptolemy^  conceptioD  of  the  Indian  Sea  as 
a  dosed,  basin  rendered  it  impombie  but  that  he  shonld 
misplace  the  Chinese  coast  But  considering  that  the 
name  of  Sin  has  come  down  among  the  Arabs  from  time 
immemorial  as  applied  to  the  Ohixi^Bey  considering  that  in 
tiie  work  of  Ptolemy  this  name  certainly  represented  the 
farthest  known  Eas^  and  oonsider^K  how  inaccurate  are 
Ptolemy's  configurations  and  longitudes  much  nearer  home, 
it  seems  almost  as  reasonable  to  den^  the  identity  of  his 
India  with  ours  as  to  deny  that  his  Sme  were  Chinese. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  8eMt  we  findthis  name  mentioned 
by  dassio  authors  much  matt  frequently  and  at  an  earlier 
date ,  for  the  passageaof  Eratosthenes  (in  Strabo),  formerly 
supposed  to  speak* of  a  parallel  passing  throng  Thmm — 
M0awr,  are  now  known  to  read  correctly  ^'A^i^yfir.  The 
name  Bere9  indeed  Ib  familiar  to  the  Latin  poets  of'  the 
Auffostan  age,  but  always  in  a  Tague  way,  and  usually 
with  a  genenJ  reference  to  Central  Asia  and  the  further 
East.  We  find,  howerer,  that  the  first  endeaTours  to 
assign  more  accurately  the  position  of  this  people,  which 
are  thoke  of  Mela  and  Pliny,  grayitate  distinctly  towards 
China  in  its  northern  aspect  as  the  true  idea  iuTQlved. 
Thus  Mehi  describes  the  remotest  east  of  Asia  as  occupied 
by  the  three  races  (|»oceeding  from  south  to  north), 
Indians,  Seres,  and  S^ths ;  just  as  in  a  general  way  we 
might  say  still  that  Eastern  Asia  is  ccoupi^  by  the  Indies, 
dmui,  andTartary. 

Ptolemy  first  uses  the  namea  of  Sera  and  Senoe,  the 
former  for  the  chief  cify,  the  latter  for  the  country  of  the 
Seres^  and  as  usual  defines  their  position  with,  a  predsion 
Isr  beyond  what  his  knowledge  justified, — the  necessary 
result  of  his  system.  Yet  eren  hia  definition  of  Serioe  is 
most  consistent  with  the  view  that  libit  name  indicated  the 
Chinese  empire  in  its  northern  aspect,  for -he  carries  it 
eastward  io  the  180th  degree  of  longitude,  iHiich  ib  also, 
according  to  his  calculation,  in  a  lower  latitude  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Sina. 

Ammianus  MaroeDinns  demotes  some  paragraphs  to  a 
deecriptiQnx>f  the  Seres  and  their  country,  one  passage  of 
which  is  startling  at  first  sight  in  its  seeming  allusion  to 
the  Great  Wall,  ap.d  in  this  sense  it  has  been  rashly  in- 
topreted  by  Lassen  and  by  Reinaud.  But  Ammianus  is 
mmly  couTcrting  Ptolemy's  dry  tablee  into  fine  writing, 
and  speaks  only  of  an  encircling  rampart  of  mountains 
within  which  the  spadous  and.  happy  TiEdley  of  the  Seres 
ties.  It  IB  true  that  Ptolemy  makes  his  Serioe  extend 
westward  to  Imaus,  ie.,  to  Pamir.  But  the  Chineee 
empire  did  so  extend  at  that  epoch,  as  it  did  twenty  years 
ago,  and  we  find  Lieut  John  Wood  in  1838  speaking  of 
**  China**  as  lying  immediatdy  beyond  Pamir,  just  as  the 
Arabs  of  the  8th  century  spoke  of  the  country  beyond  the 
Jazartes  as  "  ^ftn,"  and  as  Ptolemy  spoke  of  **  Series  **  as 
immediatdy  beyond  Imaus. 

If  we  fuse  into  cue  the  ancient  notices  of  the  Seres  and 
their  country,  omitting  anomalous  statements  and  manifest 
Mies,  the  result  will  be  something  like  the  following : — 
**  The  region  of  the  Seres  is  a  vast  and  populous  country, 
touching  on  the  east  the  Ocean  and  the  limits  of  the 
habitable  world,  and  extending  west  to  Imaus  and  the  con- 
fines of  Bactria.  The  people  are  dvilized,  mild,  just,  and 
frugal,  ^eschewing  collisions  with  their  neighbours,  and 
even  shy  of  dose  interoourse,  but  not  ayerse  to  dispose  of 
their  own  products,  of  which  raw  silk  is  the  staple,  but 
which  include  also  silk-stnffis,  fine  furs,  and  iron  of  remark- 
able quaUty."  That  is  manifesUy  a  definition  of  the 
Chinese. 

That  Greek  and  Roman  knowledge  of  the  true  position 
of  so  remote  a  nation  should  at  best  haye  been  somewhat 
hasy  is  nothing  wonderful.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  yiew  entertained  by  the  ancient  Chinese  of  tjie  Roman 


empire  and  its  inhabitants,  under  the  name  of  Ta4hsm, 
had  some  striking  points  of  analogy  to  those  yiews  cf  the 
Chinese  which  are  indicated  in  the  classical  descriptions  of 
the  Seres.  There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  in 
this  case  also  the  great  object  was  within  the  horison  of 
yision,  yet  the  details  ascribed  to  it  are  often  far  from 
bdng  true  characteristicfl^  being  only  the  acddenti  of  its 
outer  bordtts. 

China  at  known  to  Medknal  JStih>pe, 

Oaxbay  is  the  name  by  which  the  Chinese  empire  was 
known  to  mediffiyal  Europe,  and  is  in  its  original  form 
(Ziiai)  that  by  which  China  is  still  known  in  Russia,  at^d 
to  most  of  the  nations  of  Central  Asia.  West  of  Russia 
the  name  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  geographical  expression, 
but  it  is  associated  with  a  remarkitble  phase  in  the  history 
of  geography  and  cooimeroe,  of  which  we  purpose  under 
this  h»Bkd  to  giye  some  account 

The  name  first  became  known  to  Europe  In  the  18th 
century,  when  the  yast  conquests  of  Jen^s  and  his  house 
drew  a  new  and  yiyid  attention  to  Asia.  For  some 
three  centuries  preyioudy  the  northern  proyinces  of  China 
had  been  detached  from  indigenous  nde,  and  subject  to 
northern  conquerors.  The  first  of  these  foreign  dynasties 
was  of  a  race  called  Khitdn,  issuing  from  the  basin  of  the 
Bungari  Riyer,  and  supposed  (but  doubtfully)  to  haye  been  * 
of  the  blood  of  ^e  modem  Tunguses.  *&»  rule  of  this 
race  endured  for  two  centuries,  and  originated  the  applica- 
tion of  the  name  KhUdi  or  Khitdi  to  Northern  China. 
The  dynasfy  itsd^  known  in  CSiinese  history  as  Zioo,  or 
^Iron,"  diaappearod  from  China  1123,  but  the  name 
remained  attached  to  the  territory  which  they  had  ruled. 

The  Khitdu  were  displaced  by  the  NydM  or^ChOrehi 
race,  akin  to  the  modem  Manchus  who  now  rule  China. 
These  reigned,  under  the  title  of  Kin,  or  "  Golden,"  tiU 
Jenghis  and  his  Mongols  inyaded  them  in  turn.  In  1234 
the  conquest  of  the  Kin  empire  was  completed,  and  the 
dynasty  extungmshed  under  Okkodai,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Jenghis  Ehin.  Forty  years  later,  in  the  reign 
of  KublaX,  gruidson  and  ablest  successor  of  Jenghis,  the 
Ifongol  rule  was  extended  oyer  Southern  China  (1276), 
whi<£  till  then  had  remained  under  a  natiye  dynasty,  the 
Sung^  holding  its  royal  residence  in  a  yast  and  si^endid 
dty,  DOW  known  as  HangHshow,  but  then  as  ling-ngan, 
or  more  commonly  as  King-tn,  ie,,  ihe  Court  The 
southern  empire  was  usually  called  by  the  conquerors 
Mawtd  (or  as  some  of  the  old  trayelleis  write,  liangt),  a 
name  which  Westem  Asiatics  seem  to  haye  identified  with 
Mdchin  (from  the  Sanskrit  Mahdch$n\  one  of  the  names  by 
which  China  was  known  to  the  traders  from  Peroian  and 
Arabian  ports. 

The  conquests  of  Jenghiz  and  .lus  successors  had 
spread  not  only  oyer  China  and  the  adjoining  East,  but 
westward  also  oyer  all  Northem  Asia,  Persia^  Armenia^ 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Rusua,  threatening  to  dduge 
Christendom.  Though  the  Mongol  waye  retired,  as  it 
seemed  almost  by  an  immediate  act  of  Proyidence,  when 
Europe  lay  at  its  feet,  it  had  leyelled  or  coyered  all  poli- 
tical barriers  from  the  frontier  of  Polsoid  to  the  Vellow 
Sea,  and  when  Western  Europe  recoyered  from  its  alarm, 
Asia  lay  open,  as  neyer  before  or  since,  to  the  inspection 
of  Christendom.  Princes,  enyoys,  priests, — ^half-misdonary 
half-enyoy — ^yidtedthe  court  of  the  great  Kh&n  in  Mongolia; 
and  beddes  these,  the  acddents  of  war,  commerce,  or 
opportunity  carried  a  yariety  of  persozis  from  yarious 
classes  of  human  life  into  the  depths  of  Asia.  **  Tib  worthy 
of  the  grateful  remembrance  of  all  Christian  people,"  says 
an  able  missionary  friar  of  the  next  age  (Ricold  of  Monte 
Croce),  "  that  just  at  the  time  when  God  sent  forth  ioto 
the  Eastern  parts  of  the  world  the  Tartars  to  slay  and  to 
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be  alain,  He  also  sent  into  the  We»t  his  faithful  and  blessed 
servants,  Dominic  and  Frands,  to  enlighten,  instruct,  and 
build  np  In  the  faith."  Whatever  on  the  whole  may  be 
thought  of  the  world's  debt  to  Dominic,  it  is  to  the  two 
mendicant  orders,  but  especially  to  the  Franciscans,  that 
we  owe  a  vast  amount  of  information  about  medi»val  Asia, 
and,  among  other  things,  the  first  mention  of  Cathay, 
Among  the  many  strangers  who  reached  Mongolia  were 
n  245^7)  John  de  Piano  Carpini  (see  CABPiin)  and 
(1253)  William  of  Bubruk  (Bubruquis)  in  French  Flanders, 
both  rranciscac  friars  of  high  intelligence,  who  happily 
have  left  behind  them  reports  of  their  observations. 

Carpini,  after  mentioning  the  wttrs  of  Jenghiz  against 
tie  Kitai,  goes  on  to  speak  of  that  people  as  follows  : — 
''Now  these  KUai  are  heathen  men,  and  have  a  written 
character  of  their  own.  .  .  .  They  seem,  indeed,  to  be 
kindly  and  polished  folks  enough.  They  have  no  beard, 
and  in  character  of  countenance  have  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  Mongols  "  [are  Mongoloid,  as  our  ethnologists 
would  sav],  "  but  are  not  so  broad  in  the  face.  They  have  a 
peculiar  language.  Their  betters  as  craftsmen  in  every  art 
practised  by  man  are  npt  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world. 
Their  country  is  very  rich  in  com,  in  wine,  in  gold  and 
silver,  in  silk,  and  in  every  kind  of  produce  tending  to  the 
support  of  mankind."  The  notice  of  Rubmk,  shrewder 
«  and  more  graphic,  runs  thus : — "  Further  on  is  Great 
Cathay,  which  I  take  to  be  the  country  which  was 
anciently  called  the  Land  of  the  Seres.  For  the  best  silk 
stufis  are  >tillgot  from  them  .  .  .  The  sea  lies  between  it 
and  India.  Those  Cathayans  are  little  fellows,  speaking 
much  through  the  nose,  and,  as  is  general  with  all  those 
Eastern  people,  their  eyes  are  very  narrow.  They  are 
first-rata'artists  in  every  kind,  and  their  physicians  have  a 
thorouffh  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  herbs,  and  an 
admirable  skill  in  diagnosis  by  the  pulse.  .  .  .  The  common 
money  of  Cathay  consists  of  pieces  of  cotton-paper,  about 
a  palm  in  length  and  breadth,  upon  which  certain  lines  are 
printed,  resembling  the  seal  of  Mangu  Khin.  They  do 
their  writing  with  a  pencil,  such  as  painters  paint  with, 
and  a  single  character  of  theirs  comprehends  several 
letters,  so  as  to  form  a  whole  word."  Here  we  have  not 
only  what  is  probably  the  first  European  notice  of  papers 
money,  but  a  partial  recognition  of  the  peculiarity  of 
Chinese  writing,  and  a  perception  that  puts  to  shame  the 
perverse  boggling  of  later  critics  over  the  identity  of  these 
Cathayans  with  the  Seres  of  classic  fama 

But  though  these  travellers  saw  Cathayans  in  the  bazaars 
of  the  Great  Khan's  camps,  the  first  actual  visitors  of 
Cathay  itself  were  the  Polo  family  (see  Polo,  Maxoo),  ibd 
it  IS  to  the  book  of  Marco's  recollections  mainly  that 
Cathay  owed  the  growing  familiarity  of  its  name  in  Europe 
during  the  14th  and  10th  centuries.  It  is,  however,  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  has  often  been  assumed,  that 
tiie  residence  of  the  Polos  in  that  countiy  remained  an 
isolated  fact  They  were  but  the  pioneers  of  a  very  con- 
siderable intercourse,  which  endured  till  the  decay  of  the 
Mongol  dynasty  in  Cathay,  ie.,  for  about  half  a  century. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  either  in  the  ISth  or  14th 
century  Cathayans,  «.e.,  Chinese,  ever  reached  Europe,  but 
it  is  possible  that  some  did,  at  least,  in  the  former  cen- 
tury. For,  during  the  campaigns  of  Hulaka  in  Persia 
(1206-1260),  and  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  Chinese 
engineers  were  employed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and 
Chinese  astrologers  and  physicians  could  be  consulted  at 
Tabriz.  Many  diplomatic  communications  passed  between 
the  Hulakuid  Dkhans  and  the  princes  of  Christendom. 
Hie  former,  as  the  great  Khan's  liegemen,  still  received 
from  him  their  seals  of  state;  and  two  of  their  letters 
irhich  survive  in  the  archives  of  Fiqpnce  exhiUt  the  vermilion 
lapressiuM  ol  thoee  seals  in  Chinese  characters, — ^perhaps 


affording  the  earliest  specimen  of  that  character  which 
reached  Western  Europe. 

Just  as  the  Polos  were  reaching  their  native  city  (1295)» 
after  an  absence  of  quarter  of  a  century,  the  forerunner  of  a 
new  series  of  travellers  was  entering  Southern  China  by 
way  of  the  Indian  seas.  This  was  John  of  Monte 
Corvino,  another  Franciscan  who,  already  some  fifty  yean 
of  age,  was  plunging  single-handed  into  that  great  ocean  of 
Paganism  to  preach  the  gospel  according  to  his  lights* 
After  years  of  uphill  and  solitary  toil  converts  began  to 
multiply;  coadyntors  joined  him.  The  Papal  See  became 
cognizant  of  the  harvest  that  was  being  reaped  in  the  far 
East  It  made  Friar  John  Archbishop  in  Cambainc  (or 
Peking),  with  patriarchal  authority,  and  sent  him  batches 
of  su£agan  bishops  and  preachers  of  his  own  order.  Tho 
Boman  Church  spread ;  churches  and  Minorite  houses  wer» 
established  at  Cambaluc,  at  Zayton  or  Tswan-chow  in 
Fnh-keen,  at  Tang^ow,  and  elsewhere ;  and  the  missions 
flourished  under  the  smile  of  the  Great  Khan,  as  tho 
Jesuit  missions  did  for  a  time  under  the  Manchu  emperois 
three  centuries  and  a  half  later.  Archbishop  John  was 
followed  to  the  grave,  about  1328,  by  mourning  multitudes 
of  Pagans  and  Christians  alike.  Several  of  the  bishops  and 
friars  ^ho  served  under  him  have  left  letters  or  other 
memoranda  of  their  experience,  «.^.,  Andrew,  bishop  of 
Zayton,  John  of  Cora,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Sultanin 
in  Persia,  and  Odorio  of  Pordenone,  whose  fame  as  a  pious 
traveller  won  from  the  vox  pop%Ui  at  his  funeral  a  beatifi- 
cation which  the  diurch  was  fain  to  seal.  The  <»ily 
ecclesiastical  narrative  regarding  Cathay,  of  which  we  ar» 
aware,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Archbishop  John,  is  that 
which  has  been  gathered  from  the  recollections  of  John  de' 
Marignolli,  a  Florentine  Franciscan,  who  wqub  sent  by  Pope 
Benedict  XH  with  a  mission  to  the  Great  Khan,  in  return 
for  one  from  that  potentate  which  arrived  at  Avignoik 
from  Cathay  in  1338,  and  who  spent  four  years  (1842-46) 
at  the  court  of  Cambainc  as  legate  of  the  Holy  See.  Theee 
recollections  are  found  in  a  singular  position,  dispersed 
inc(^rent]y  over  a  chronicle  of  Bohemia  which  the 
traveller  wrote  by  order  of  the  emperor  Charles  lY.,  whoad 
chaplain  he  was  after  his  return. 

But  intercourse  during  the  period  in  question  was  not 
confined  to  ecdesiastical  channels.  Commerce  also  grew 
up,  and  flo«rished  for  a  time  even  along  the  vast  line  that 
stretches  from  Genoa  and  Florence  to  the  marts  of 
Ch6-keang  and  Fuh-keen.  The  record  is  very  fragmentary 
and  imperfect,  but  many  circumstances  and  inddental 
notices  show  how  frequently  the  remote  East  was  reached 
by  European  traders  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century, — 
a  state  of  things  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  realize  when 
we  see  how  all  those  regions,  when  reopened  to  knowledge 
two  centuries  later,  seemed  to  be  discoveries  as  new  as  the 
empires  which,  about  the  same  time,-  Cortes  and  Pizarre 
were  conquering  in  the  West 

This  commercial  intercourse  probably  commenced  abont 
1S10-1S20.  Monte  Corvino,  writing  in  1305,  says  it  was 
twelve  years  since  he  had  heard  any  news  from  Europe ; 
the  only  Western  stranger  who  had  arrived  in  all  that 
time  being  a  certain  Lombard  chirurgeon  (probably  one  of 
the  Patarini  who  got  hard  measure  at  home  in  those  days)^ 
who  had  spread  the  most  incredible  blasphemies  a^ut  th» 
Boman  Curia  and  the  order  of  St  fVands.  Tet  even  on 
his  first  entrance  to  Cathay  Friar  John  had  been  aocom 
panied  by  one  Master  Peter  of  Lucolongo,  whom  he 
describes  as  a  faithful  Christian  man  and  a  greaAnerohan^ 
and  who  seems  to  have  remained  many  years  at  Peking. 
The  letter  of  Andrew,  bishop  of  Zayton  (1326),  quotes  the 
opinion  of  Genoese  merchants  at  that  port  regarding  a 
question  of  exchanges.  Cdoric,  who  was  in  Cathay  %hoxit 
1323-1327,  refers  for  confirmation  of  the  wonders  whkb 
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hb  related  of  the  great  city  of  Caosaj  («.«.,  King-aze,  hod 
Haog-chow),  to  the  many  persona  whom  he  had  met  at 
Yaaioa  lince  Mb  retorn,  who  had  themsdvea  been  witneesea 
«{  thoee  marrela.  Ajid  John  Marignolli,  some  twenty 
yean  liter,  found  attached  to  one  of  the  conyenta  at 
Xayton,  in  Foh-keen,  ^fandaeo  or  factory  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Christian  marohanta. 

Bat  by  far  the  moat  diatinet  and  notable  eTidence  of 
tke  importance  and  freqoency  of  European  trade  with 
Cathay,  of  which  ailk  and  ailk  goods  formed  the  staple, 
ii  to  be  foand  in  the  commercial  hand-book  (drca  1340) 
cf  Francesco  Baldocci  Fegolotti,  a  dork  and  factor  of  the 
gnat  Florentine  house  of  the  Bardi,  which  was  brought 
to  the  ground  about  that  time  by  its  dealings  with  Edward 
in.  of  England.  Thia  book,  called  by  ita  author  Libro  di 
^vUamenU  di  Paui^n  a  sort  of  teade-guide,  deyptlDg 
soeoessiTe  chapters  to  the  Tarious  porte  and  markets  of  his 
time,  detailing  the  nature  of  imports  and  exports  at  each, 
tiis  duties  and  exactions,  the  local  cuMoms  of  business, 
weights,  measures,  and  money.  The  first  two  chapters  of 
this  work  contain  instructions  for  the  merchant  proceeding 
to  Cathay ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  terms  used,  that  the 
road  thither  was  not  unfrequently  trsTelled  by  European 
morehants,  from  whom  Pegolotti  had  deriyed  his  informa- 
tioa  The  route  which  he  describes  lay  by  Asoff,  AstrakhaD, 
Khiva,  Otrar  (on  the  Jaxartes),  Almilik  (Gny»  in  Hi), 
Kan-chow  (in  Kansuh),  and  so  tp  Hang-chow  and  Peking. 
Partionlars  are  given  a^  to  the  sil\er  ingots  which  formed 
the  currency  of  Tartary,  and  the  paper-money  of  Cathay. 
That  tho  Tcntures  on  this  trade  were  not  insignificant  is 
l>Iain  from  the  example  taken  by  the  author  to  illustrate 
the  question  of  expenses  on  the  journey,  which  is  that  of 
a  merchant  investing  in  goods  there  to  the  amount  of  some 
£l2ft00  {i,e,f  in  actual  gold  value^  not  as  calculated  by 
any  fanciful  and  fallacious  eqT!ation  of  values). 

Of  the  same  remarkable  phase  of  history  that  we  are 
here  considering  we  have  also  a  number  of  notices  by 
Mahometan  writers.  The  establishment  of  the  Mongol 
djmasty  in  Persia,  by  which  the  Great  Khan  was  acknow- 
ledged as  lord  paramount,  led  (as  we  have  already  noticed 
in  part)  to  a  good  deal  of  intercourse.  And  some  of  the 
Persian  historians,  writing  at  Tabrij^  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Mongol  princes,  have  told  us  much  about  Cathay, 
especially  Rashiduddin,  the  great  minister  and  historian  of 
the  dynasty  (died  1318).  We  have  iOso  in  the  book  of  the 
Moorish  traveller  Ibn  fiatuta,  who  visited  China  about 
13i7-48,  very  many  curious  and  in  great  part  true  notices, 
though  it  is  not  possible  to*  give  credence  to  the  whole  of 
this  episode  in  his  extensive  travels. 

Aboat  tho  timo  of  tho  travBllsr  fint  named  ike  throne  of  the 
^<^iior&te  descendants  of  Jenghis  began  to  totter  to  its  fall,  and  'we 
haTe  no  knowledge  of  any  Frank  visitor  to  Oathav  in  that  age  later 
than  HarignoUi ;  missions  and  merchants  alike  disafypear  mm  the 
isld.  We  hear,  indeed,  once  and  again  of  ecclesiastics  despatched 
from  Avignon,  bat  tho^  ffo  forth  inta  the  darkness,  and  are  heard 
of  no  more.  Ishm,  with  all  its  jealousy  and  ezelosiveness,  had 
rteorerod  its  grasp  over  Central  Asia ;  the  Koetorian  ChrisUanity 
vhich  once  had  prevailed  so  widely  Was  vanishing,  and  the  new 
nUen  of  China  reverted  t3  the  old  national  policv,  and  held  the 
ioroi^cr  at  arm's  length.  Night  descended  npon  vU  farther  East, 
eoTcring  Cathay  with  those  cities  of  which  the  old  travellers  had 
told  lach  marvels,  Cambalno  and  Gansay,  Zayton  and  Chinkalan. 
And  when  the  veil  rose  before  the  Portngaese  and  Spanish  explorers 
of  tho  16th  oentanr,  thooo  names  ars  heud  no  more.  In  their  stead 
we  bare  Ciiiha,  Fekinff,  ffangehow.  Chinch^  CanUm,  Kot  only 
wore  tho  old  names  forgotten,  bat  the  faot  that  those  plsoes  had 
ever  boon  known  before  was  foigotten  alsa  Chadnally  new 
■lissionarifls  went  forth  from  Bome— Jesnits  and  Dominicans  now ; 
sew  eoDTerts  wore  made,  and  new  vicariate  oonstitnted ;  bnt  the 
old  Franciscan  oharches,  and  the  Keatorianism  with  which  they 
had  bottled,  had  alike  been  swallowed  np  in  the  ocean  of  Pagan 
indiObrRnra  In  timo  a  wreck  or  two  floated  to  the  snrface, — a  MS. 
Latin  Bible  or  a  piece  of  Catholic  sonlptare ;  and  when  the  intelli- 
gBBt  missionaries  called  Marco  Polo  to  mind,  and  studied  his  story, 
sns  sad  another  became  convinced  that  Cathay  and  China  were  ona 
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Bat  for  a  long  time  all  bat  a  sagacious  few  continued  to  rmrd 
Gathay  as  a  region  distinct  from  any  of  the  new-found  Indies ; 
whilst  mapmakras,  well  on  into  the  17th  century,  continued  to 
reprsaent  it  as  a  great  country  lying  entii>»]y  to  the  north  of  China, 
and  stretching  to  the  Arotle  Sea. 

It  was  Oathav,  with  its  outlying  island  of  Zipaogu  (Japan>,  that 
Columbus  sought  to  reach  bv  sailing  westward,  penetrated  as  he  was 
by  his  intense  conviction  of  the  smallness  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
vast  extension  of  Asia  eastward ;  and  to  the  dav  of  his  death  ho 
was  f^  of  thO'imagination  of  tlM  prozimi^  of  the  doiualn  of  tba 
Great  Khan  to  the  islands  snd  coasts  which  he  hsd  discovered. 
And  sooh  imsginations  are  curiously  embodied  in  some  of  the  maps 
of  the  esrlv  loth  eentuiy,  which  intcirmin^le  on  the  same  ooast-lina 
the  new  discoveries  from  Labrador  to  Branl  with  the  provinces  and 
rivers  of  Maroo  Polo's  Cathay. 

Cathay  had  been  the  aim  of  the  first  voysge  of  the  Gabots  in 
1496^  and  it  continued  to  be  the  object  of  many  adventurous 
voyages  by  English  and  Hollanders  to  the  K.W.  and  N.E.  till  far 
on  in  the  16th  oentilry.  At  least  one  memorable  land-journey  also 
was  made  by  Englishmen,  of  which  the  exploration  of  a  trade-route 
to  Cathay  was  a  chief  object,— that  in  which  Anthony  Jenkinaon 
and  the  two  Johnsons  xearhed  Bokhara  by  way  of  Bossia  in  1568- 
1559.  The  country  of  which  thev  coUeetod  notices  at  that  city  was 
still  known  to  them  only  as  Catkay,  snd  its  great  capital  only  sa 
Cfamhaiuc 

Cathay  as  a  supposed  separate  entity  may  be  considered  to  come 
to  an  end  with  the  journey  of  Benedict  Oo^  the  lay-Jesuit  Thiy 
admirable  person  was,  in  1608,  despatched  through  Central  Asial^ 
his  superiors  in  India  with  the  specific  object  of  determining  whether 
the  Cathay  of  old  European  writers,  and  of  modem  Mahometans, 
was  or  was  not  a  distinct  re^on  from  that  China  of  which  parallel 
marvels  had  now  for  some  time  been  recounted.  Benedict,  as  one 
of  his  brethem  pronounced  his  epitaph,  "seeking  Cathay  found 
Heaven."  He  died  at  Suhchow,  the  frontier  city  of  China,  but  not 
before  be  had  ascertained  that  China  and  Cathay  were  the  same. 
After  the  publication  of  the  narrative  of  his  journey  (in  the 
BxpedUio  Chridiana  apud  Sinat  of  Trigault,  1616)  inexcusable 
iffuorance  alone  could  continue  to  distinguish  between  them,  and 
tnoagh  such  iffuorance  lin|{ered  many  years  longer,  the  result  of  his 
exploration  fitly  brings  this  prefatory  notice  to  a  close.     (H.  T.) 

Oeuiral  DetcripUon  of  China  Proper. 

CMna,  as  the  name  is  at  present  used,  embraces  within 
its  bonndaries  the  d^>enaencies  of  Manchuria,  Mon- 
golia, and  Tibet,  in  addition  to  China  Proper.  This  vast 
empire  extends  from  IS*"  dO^  to  5^  25'  K.  hit  and  from 
80"^  to  130**  R  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Asiatic 
Russia  along  a  frontier  extending  nearly  3000  miles ;  on 
the  R  by  those  portions  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  are 
known  in  the  north  as  the  Sea  of  Japan,  in  the  central 
portion  as  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  in  the  south  as  the  China 
Sea )  on  the  a  and  a  W.  by  the  China  Sea,  Cochin  China, 
and  Burmah ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Kashmir  and  Eastern 
Turkeatan,  which  province  haa  within  the  lost  few  years 
been  wrested  from  China  by  the  Ataligh  Qhazee. 

TaiU  qfPrwinou,  with  Ana  and  Population, 


ProrlDce. 


ChihU 

Shan>tung .. ., 

Shan-se 

Ho-nsn 

Keang-soo 

Oan-hwuy 

Keang-se 

ChS-keang...., 

Fuh-keen 

Hoo-pih 

Hoo-nan 

Shen-se 

Ean-suh 

Sxe-chuen 

Kwang-tung.. 

Kwang-se 

Kwei-chow... 

Yun-nan 

Shiog>king . .. 


Total. 


Aresln*qiuae 


58,949 
65,104 
58,268 
65,404 
45,000 
48,461 
72,176 
86,000 
58,480 
70,460 
84,000 
67,400 
86,688 

820^000 
79,466 
78,260 
64,664 

107,960 
48,000 


1,899,609 


Popultiton. 


27,000,000 

80,000,000 

14,004,210 

28,087,171 

87,848,501 

84,108,059 

19,000,000 

21,000,000 

14,777,410 

27,870,098 

18,652,507 

10,000,000 

15,198,125 

85,000,000 

19,174,080 

7,818,896 

6,288,219 

6,561,820 

6,000,000 


870,828,545 
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The  area  of  CHuDa  Broper  is  no%  more  than  half  that  of 
tiie  whole  empire ;  it  extends  as  far  north  onlj  as  41*"  1^., 
and  as  far  west  as  98**  long.  It  is  abont  147  i  miles  in 
length,  and  its  breadth  is  about  1355  miles.  Its  coast  line 
measures  about  2500  miles ;  its  land  frontier  is  described 
as  being  4400  miles  in  length,  and  its  area  is  said  to 
contain  1,899,609  square  miles. 

Swface, — One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  the 
^^^  anrfaoe  of  China  is  the  immense  delta  plain  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  empire,  which,  curving  round  the 
mountainous  disbicfcs^of  Shxm4ung,  axtends  for  about  700 
miles  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ftkifig,  and  varies  from  150  to  500'  miles  in  breadth. 
Commencing  in  the  prefecture  of  Tung-ping  Foo,  in  the 
province  of  Ch%h4i,  its  outer  limit  passes  in  a  westerly 
direction  as  far  as  Chang-ping  Chaw,  north-west  of  Peking, 
Thence  running  a  south-south-westerly  course  it  passes 
westward  of  Ching-Hng  Foo  and  Kuxtng-ptng  Foo  till  it 
•  reaches  the  upper  waters  of  the  We%  River  in  Ho-nan. 
From  this  point  it  turns  westward  and  crosses  the  Hwmg^ 
ko,  or  Yellow  Biver,  in  tho  prefecture  of  Hvfai-king, 
^leaving  this  river  it  takes  a  course  a  little  to  the  east  of 
aouth,  and  passing  west  of  Joo-ning  Foo,  in  the  province  of 
Ho-nan^  it  turns  in  a  more  easterly  diroction  as  far  as 
Leuckovf  Foo.  From  this  prefecture  an  arm  of  the  plain,  in 
which  lies  the  i>aatt  Lake^  stretches  southward  from  the 
Hutai  River  to  the  Tang-tste  Keang^  and  trending  eastward 
occupies  the  region  between  the  river  and  Hcmg-chow  Bay, 
To  the  north  of  this  arm  rises  a  hilly  district^  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  Nanking, 

The  boundaiy  of  the  plain  round  the  monntainous  region 
of  Shan4ung  begins  at  Lai-ehow  Foo,  and  describe  a 
huge  bow  to  ^e  west  and  south,  reaching  westward  to  the 
prefecture  of  Ts&ncui^  and  southward  to  the  frontier  of  the 
province  of  Keang-too,  which  boundary  it  follows  to  the 
aea.  The  greater  part  of  this  vast  plain  descends  very 
gently  towards  the  sea,  and  is  generally  below  the  level  of 
tiie  Yellow  River, — hence  the  disastrous  inundations  which 
80  often  accompany  the  rise  of  the  Hufong-ho,  It  is  the 
delta  of  the  Yellow  River,  and  also  to  some  extent  of  the 
Tang-itte  Keang,  and  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  semi- 
annular  shape,  within  which  it  encloses  the  mountain 
districts  of  the  province  of  Shan-tung,  Owing  to  the  great 
quantity  of  soil  which  is  brought  down  by  the  waters  of  the 
Yellow  River,  and  to  the  absence  of  ooeanic  currents,  this 
delta  is  rapidly  increasing  and  the  acyoining  seas  are  as 
rapidly  becoming  shallower.  As  an  instance,  it  is  said  that 
the  town  of  Pootot.was  1  le  west  of  the  sea-shore,  in  the 
year  220  B.O.,  and  in  1730  it  was  140  le  inland,  thus  giving 
a  yearly  encroachment  on  the  sea  of  about  100  feet 
Again,  Seen-thumy  Kow  on  the  Feiho  was  on  the  seashore 
in  500  A.D.,  and  it  is  now  about  18  miles  inland. 
^  The  rest  of  the  empire  may  be  described  as  being  either 
mountainous  or  hilly.  Several  ranges  of  high  mountains, 
in  connection  with  the  mountain  system  of  Central  Asia, 
enter  the  western  provinces  of  Uie  empire,  and  after 
traversing  the  western  and  southern  provinces  in  various 
directions  dwindle  down  to  low  hills  as  they  approach  the 
sea-coast  In  the  eastern  portion  of  Tibet  the  Kwanrlun 
range  throws  off  a  number  of  branches,  which  spread  first 
of  all  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  eventually  take  a 
north  and  south  course,  partly  in  the  provinces  of  Sze<huen 
and  Tun-nan;  where  they  divide  the  beds  of  the  rivers  which 
flow  into  Slam  and  Cochin-China,  as  weU  as  the  principal 
northern  tributaries  of  the  Tang-tsze  Keang,  Another  range, 
known  as  the  Tungnan,  or  Foo^new  Shan,  which  appears  to 
be  the  eastern  termination  of  the  great  Kwm-iun  range  of 
Central  Asia,  and  which  is  said  to  have  several  snow-clad 
peaks,  enters  China  in  the  soutem  portion  of  the  province 
illiam-euh,  and  stretches  in  an  easterly  direction  acruds  the 


province  of  Sher^-u  into  that  of  ffo-nan,  where  it  finslly 
disappears.  This  range  separates  the  waters  whidi  enter 
the  Hwang-ho,  or  Yellow  River,  through  the  Wei  and  the 
Lo  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Tang-ttte  Keang,  through 
the  Kichling  and  the  Han,  Forming  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  province  of  Sxe-chuen  runs  the  KewAung  or  PAnung 
range,  which  entering  China  in  102°  long,  takes  a  general 
course  of  east  as  far  as  112**  long.,  at  about  which  point  it 
is  lost  sight  of  in  the  province  of  Hoo-pih,  In  the  south 
the  Nan-shan  ranges,  some  peaks  of  which  are  said  to 
reach  above  the  snow-level,  take  their  rise  in  Fim-non,  and 
after  spreading  in  a  series  of  ranges  over  the  south  and 
east  portions  of  KvHtng-ee  trend  in  an  easterly  direction^ 
covering  the  entire  province  of  Kwang-tung,  Then  turning 
north-«astward,  they  occupy  the  whole  area  of  the  provinces 
of  Fuhrkeen,  Keang-ee,  Chi-keang,  Hoo-nan,  and  southern 
Ganrhwiy,  until  they  reach  the  Tang4ste  Keang ;  which 
river,  from  the  Tung-ting  Lake  to  Chtn-keatig  Foo,  forma 
their  northern  boundary.  It  is  reckoned  that  this  moun- 
tain region  occupies  an  area  of  about  300,000  square  miles. 
Besides  these  more  important  ranges  there  are  the  Lttn^ 
Mountains  in  Kan-euh,  the  Ta-hang  Mountains  in  Shan-ee, 
the  Toe  Mountains  in  Shan-tung,  and  many  others,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  ranges  which  form  the 
northern  fiontier  of  Chih-li*  It  wlU  thus  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  general  subsidence  from  the  mountain  districts 
in  the  western  portions  of  the  empire  to  the  central  and 
south-eastern  provinces,  where  the  mountains  dwindle  down 
to  hills,  and  where  the  snowy  peaks  and  rugged  sides  of 
the  ranges  in  Tun-nan  and  Sie-chuen  are  exchanged  for  the 
wooded  tops  and  carefully-cultivated  terraces  of  the 
littoral  provinces. 

Rivers, — ^The  rivers  of  China  are  very  numerous,  and, 
with  the  canals,  form  some  of  the  most  frequented  high- 
ways in  the  empira  The  two  largest  are  the  TangUU 
Kecmg  and  the  Hwang-ho,  or  Yellow  River,  the  latter  of 
which  is  less  known  to  fame  for  its  value  in  a  com- 
mercial sense,  than  by  reason  of  the  vast  and  destructive 
floods  which  have  from  time  to  time  caused  it  to  inundata 
the  low-lying  country  on  either  side  of  its  banks.  Accord- 
ing to  Chinese  geographers  the  Hvxmg-ho  takes  its  rise  ia 
the  "  Sea  of  Stars,"  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bayen-^dLr* 
Mountains,  in  the  Mongolian  province  of  Kokonor,  where  it 
has  gained  for  itself  the  name  of  Ah^rh-tan,  or  Qolden  Rivei^' 
from  the  colour  of  its  waters.  For  some  miles  it  runs  in 
two  streams,  and  when  united  takes  at  first  a  south-easterly, 
course.  Next  trending  in  a  north-easterly  direction  it 
traverses  the  province  of  JTafwuA'and  passes  northwards 
through  the  Qreat  Wall  until  it  reaches' the  rising  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Inrshan,  Thence  curving  io 
the  south-east  and  south  it  re-enters  China  through  the 
Qreat  Wall  and  continues  it-:  southerly  course,  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Shen-se  and  Shanse  aa 
far  as  Tung-kwan,  Here  it  makes  a  sharp  bend  and  runs 
nearly  due  east  to  Kai-fung  Foo.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  city  it  enters  on  the  great  eastern  plain  oC 
China,  and  the  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  ita 
bed  between  this  district  and  the  sea  has  earned  for  it  tha 
well-deserved  title  of  "  the  Sorrow  of  Han.**  According 
to  the  Chinese  records  this  portion  of  the  river  has  changed 
its  course  nine  times  during  the  last  2500  years,  and  hat 
emptied  itself  into  the  sea  at  as  many  different  mouths,  the 
most  northerly  of  which  is  represented  as  having  bean  in 
about  39**  lat,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tiie  present 
mouth  of  the  Peiho,  and  the  most  southeriy  being  that 
which  existed  before  the  last  change  in  1851-53,  in  34^ 
lat  The  breaches  that  were  made  in  the  northern  bank  c£ 
the  river  east  of  Kai-fung  Foo  during  the  floods  of  185 1, 
1852,  and  1853  caused  its  waters  gradually  to  overflow  the 
low-lying  country  to  the  northwards;  and  these,  after  sjiratd* 
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hg  oTtr  ft  belt  of  oonntrj  abont  13  miles  in  width, 
ttnick  tht  bed  of  the  Ta4$%iv;  Etver,  and  hAving 
forced  their  way  into  that  narrow,  dean  oat  channel, 
followed  it  to  the  sea.  The  result  of  thia  ehanga  has  been 
that  the  old  cooistt  of  the  river  is  dryland  that  the  muddy 
dnn-coloored  waters— hence  the  name  Ewmg-ho,  or  YeUow 
Biver— «fter  permanently  flooding  a  large  tract  of  country, 
are  now  leading  up  to  another  grand  catastrophe  by 
destroying  the  banks  of  the  new  channel  which  they  have 
found  for  themselves.  Already  the  increased  volume  of 
w^er  has  added  another  obstruction  to  those  before  exist- 
ing to  the  navigation  of  the  river  by  destroying  a  large 
stone  bridge  of  seven  arehes  at  Tu-hohein,  a  town 
situated  210  miles  from  the  mouth,  the  ruins  of  which 
have  seriously  impeded  the  course  of  the  stream.  But 
the  Hwang-ho  is  of  little  value  for  navigating  purposes. 
At  its  mouth  lies  a  bar  having  at^  its  deepeet  part  about 
from  7  to  9  feet  of  water  only  ;  further  up,  about  3  milea 
below  Tt&-hohem,  there  isashoal  extending  right  across  its 
bed,  at  the  deepest  point  of  which  there  is  about  11  feet 
of  water,  while  in  the  passage  at  the  extremity  of  the 
sunken  bridge  at  Tte^koheen  there  is  a  depth  of  only  about 
5  foot 

A  far  more  vduable  river  in  evaiy  way  is  the  Tang4tte 
Eeang,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Min  Mountains  of  Tibet, 
and  after  a  course  of  2900  nuHes  empties  itself  into  the 
Yellow  Sea  in  about  31**  lat  In  common  with  most  of 
the  large  rivers  of  C%ina,  the  Tcsng^tu  Keang  is  known 
by  various  names  in  different  parts  of  its  course.  From 
its  source  in  Tibet  to  Seu-ehow  Foo  in  Sze-chum,  it  bears 
the  name  of  Kin-tha  Kwng^  or  River  of  the  Qolden  Sands. 
From  Seurchow  Foo  to  Tang-chow  Foo  in  Keang-soo,  its 
volume  has  gained  for  it  tiie  title  of  Ta  Keang,  or  the 
Great  River ;  and  from  the  ancient  name  of  the  district 
through  which  it  thence  passes,  it  is  known  for  the  re- 
tyix^jniW  of  its  course  as  the  Tang-tte  Keanff,  or  the  Tang- 
iu  River,  Chinese  geographers  state  that  it  has  two 
sources,  the  more  northerly  of  which  gives  birth  to  the 
Kcmg-chuk  ah4in  at  a  point  about  1600  le  to  the  south- 
east of  the  souroe  of  we  Yellow  River;  and  to  the  mdte 
southerly  one  of  the  two  the  Narho4o-moo4aimg  ah4in, 
which  rises  on  the  south  of  the  range,  owes  its  existence. 
Both  these  streams  twist  and  turn  eastward  for  upwards 
o^  200  le,  when  they  unite  and  form  one  stream,  which 
flows  in  an  easterly  and  afterwards  southerly  course  until 
it  enters  the  Chinese  province  of  Tun^nan  at  the  Hwang- 
eUng  Past,  or  Pass  of  Imperial  Victory.  It  then  turns 
northward  into  the  provinoe  of  Su<huen,  and  thence  after 
receiving  several  important  tributaries  it  takes  an  east-north- 
eaiterly  course,  until  passing  into  ffoo-pih  it  dips  south- 
wards to  the  boundary  of  Hoo-nan  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Tung-ting  Laise,  the  waters  of  which  contribute  largely 
to  swell  its  volume.  From  this  point  it  makes  a  curve 
northwards  as  far  as  Hanrhow^  receiving  on  the  way  the 
waters  of  the  Han  Rivm\  From  Han-how  it  bends  its 
coQi^  flgsin  southwards  to  the  Fo-yang  Lake,  Thence 
through  %he  province  of  Gan-hwuy  it  proceeds  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  until  it  reaches  yanking,  200  miles 
from  the  sea.  Here  the  influence  of  the  tide  begins  to  be 
lalt,  and  beyond  this  point  it  gradually  widens  into  the 
great  estuary  by  whidi  it  is  connected  with  the  ocean. 
The  basin  area  of  the  Tang-Ute  Keang  is  reckoned  to  be 
about  648,000  square  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  steamers 
as  far  as  I-chang,  upwards  of  1200  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Unlike  the  Yellow  River,  along  the  navigable  portion  of 
the  Tang-U»e  Keang  are  dotted  many  rich  and  populous 
cities,  among  which  the  chief  are  Nanking,  Gan-king, 
Kewiming,  Han-kow,  and  I-chang,  Beyond  this  last- 
aamed  eity  the  navigation  becomes  impossible  for  any  but 
hijai  native  crafty  by  roason  of  the  rapids  which  occur  at 


fiaqnsnt  int^rfals  ia  tlia  dsap  moiimtain  gorges  through 
which  the  river  runs  beteen  Kwai-ehow  and  I-^ang. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Yang-tsse  Keang  as  a  water^ranA ' 
highway  is  the  Yunrho,  or,  ss  it  is  generally  known  iu^^^n^ 
Europe,  the  Oraind  ComL  This  magnificeut  artificial 
river  reaches  from  Hang-chaw  Foo  in  the  province  of  CA^* 
keang  to  Tiem4tin  in  Chih-li,  where  it  unites  with  the  Peiho, 
and  thus  may  be  said  to  extend  to  Tung-chow  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peking,  After  leaving  Hang-chow  it 
passes  round  the  eastern  border  of  the  Tai-Iioo,  or  Great 
Lake,  surrounding  in  its  oourse  the  beautiful  city  of 
Soo<koWf  and  then  trends  in  a  generally  north-westerly 
direction  through  the  fertile  districts  of  Keamg-eoo  as  fkr  as 
Chin  keamg  on  the  Tang-tae  Keang,  Mr  Key  Elias,  who  in 
1868  travelled  along  the  Grand  Canal  from  Chin-keang  to 
the  new  ooutse  of  the  Yellow  River,  thus  describes  the 
characteristics  of  this  porticm  of  its  course  >-^ 

Tha  Grand  Otnal  between  Ohin^ceano  and  TiMbeamffypUt  er  in 
other  words,  between  the  Tamg-tam  and  the  old  bed  of  tbe  Yellow 
Biver,  .  .  .  is  erefywheie  in  ffood  repair,  and  the  •4i<^oent  country 
well  irrigated,  and  atyparently  In  a  tniiTine  state,  both  aa  regarda 
enltiTatioa,  and,  to  judge  by  the  aspect  of  the  towna  on  and  near  ita 
banks,  aa  regards  trnde  alao.  After  croesing  the  old  Yellow  Biver, 
however,  a  part  of  the  canal  somewhat  leas  Known  ia  reached,  ana 
the  flouriahuif  eondition  of  the  conntir  is  no  longer  noticeable ;  on 
the  contrazv,  for  a  diatanoe.  of  about  160  milei^  though  the  oanal  it- 
self is  in  tolnablT  good  woiking  order,  the  ooontry  in  its  vidnity 
has  an  arid,  aterueai^Maranoe,  and  ia  bat  thinly  populated.  Then 
are  few  towns  or  village  and  aome  there  are  aeem  neither  populoua 
nor  bnay,  though  they  are  not  in  ruins,  and  bear  but  few  tnoes  of 
the  rebellion.  .  .  .  Thecanal,  which  at  one  time  was  so  deep  that  at 
many  placee  the  lerel  of  the  water  waa  above  that  of  the  adjacent 
countiy,  ia  now  ereiywhere  conaiderably  belom'  it,  rendering  urfga- 
tion  at  even  a  abort  distance  tiom  its  banks,  without  mechanical 
appliancea,  almost  an  impoesibility ;  even  the  diy  bed  of  the  Loma 
Laki  ia  acarcely  cnltiTated  on  account  of  ita  eferation  abore  the 
level  xi  the  canal,  thooffh  it  ia  only  aeparated  fh>m  it  in  aome  parte 
by  a  bank  of  a  few  jraru  in  width.  It  ia  true  that  this  lake  anpeara 
never  to  have  been  more  than  a  ahallow  flood  lagoon,  nererthelcaa 
it  waa  aome  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  oountnr,  and  waa  con- 
nected with  the  canal  by  means  of  water-coursea  and  aluioe  gates  | 
andif  this  ia  dif&cultto  iiriflate  how  mudb  more  ao  must  be  theoonntiy 
above  and  beyond  it  1  Tnis  100  milea  being  passed  over,  the  Wai 
Shan  (smnetimes  called  F0  Shan)  Lake  ia  reacned  at  a  small  Tillage, 
called  Kan-chuamg-eha.  Thia  ia  the  moat  southern  of  a  chain  of 
lakea  or  rather  laAoons,  which  stretch  torn  fiur  to-theaoathof  iToii* 
chwuio-eha  (I  believe  f^m  near  Su-chan-fn  on  the  old  YeDow  Rirer) 
to  within  a  few  milea  of  Tee-ning-eKow,  and  which  conatitate  tha 
only  important  feeder  of  the  Grand  Oanal  to  the  aouthward.  In 
the  summer  ther  mexge  one  into  the  other,  and  form  a  continuous 
sheet  of  water,  tiuKudi  reiy  ahallow  in  parte.  In  winter,  when  the 
water  ia  low,  theae  abaUow  parte  are  mere  moraasee,  which  divid* 
the  aheet  into  .three  or  four  separate  lagoons.    In  former  daya  the 


canal  itaelf  forming  an  unobatructed  meana  of  communioatioD 
through  the  year.  Of  late  years,  however,  thia  section  of  the  canal 
has  been  alloitod  to  go  to  ruin,  and  thoee  portions  only  are  uaed 
which  run  through  the  morasaea  eTJstJng  in  the  dir  seaaon,  the 
lagoona  themeelree  fonning  elsewhere  the  only  channel  for  naviga- 
tion. .  Near  the  northern  fimit  of  theae  lagoons  stands  the  city  of 
Tte-ning-ehaw,  the  first  place  of  any  importance  on  the  canal  north 
of  T${n4eiang-pu ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  place  of  condderaUe  trade  in 
ordinary  timea.  .  .  .  Btill  proceeding  northward,  a  distance  ftt>ni 
Tse-ning-ekow  of  about  26  miles^  the  summit  level  of  the  canal  ia 
reached  near  a  email  town  called  Nan  Wa/ng,  It  is  here  that  the 
River  Wen  falla  into  the  canaL  a  portion  of  ita  waten  flowing  to  the 
sooth,  and  the  rest  to  the  north,  preciaely  aa  described  by  Staunton 
and  other  writera.  .  .  .  About  80  milee  beyond  Nan  Wcaag  we ' 
come  to  the  new  Yellow  Biver,  the  canal  for  that  distance  being' 
extremdy  narrow  and  ahaUow — a  mora  ditch  in  fact,  running  be- 
tween embankments  large  enough  to  confine  a  atream  of  infinitely' 
greater  volume.  The  buika  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Grand 
Canal  between  the  old  and  the  new  bed  of  the  Yellow  River,  excepting 
thoee  portiona  bordering  on  or  traversing  the  lagoons,  are  smronnded 
by  earthen  walla  crenellated  after  the  fashion  of  city  walls,  behind* 
which  are  stockadee  at  intervale  of  every  few  milea.  All  thia  work 
haa  the  appearance  of  being  recently  constructed,  though  in  many 
placee  it  is  already  being  broken  up  by  the  country  itooplo  to  make 
room  for  cultivation,  for  they  can  ill  aflTonl  to  lose  that  atrip  of  laud 
immediately  ai^aceut  to  and  irrigated  by  the  couaL    The  viUags*^ 
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«]m  »i1»  an  att«mtyt  tt  fortiilofttioni^  aome  of  fhem  being  for- 
Nnndtd  by  floithan  or  mnd  waUa  or  motti;  and,  indaed,  manyaoU- 
Urj  knoM  hara  aoma  apadea  of  dafanalra  worka  round  tiiem,  and  in 
aoat  eaaea  a  amall,  aqnara  brick  towar  within.  Thaaa  towexa  are 
m«lj  Bat  with  to  tha  aonth  of  the  prorinoa  of  Sktm-hmff^jhbj  are 

Kbablr  the  "water  eaatlaa"  nantiooad  by  the  hiatonaa  of  tha 
toh  Kmhaaiiy. 

On  the  ireBt  side  of  the  canal,  afc  ihe  point  wbera  the 
Yellow  Biyer  now  ents  aoroae  i^  there  ns  laid  down  in 
Chineae  maps  of  the  last  oentniy  a  dry  channel  which  is 
described  as  being  that  of  the  old  Yellow  Birer.  Leaving 
this  point  the  canal  posses  through  a  well-woodod  and  hflly 
eoontiy  west  of  Tung-jnng  Chow,  through  the  city  of  Chang- 
kem  Chin  and  to  the  east  of  Tung-^iang  Foo,  At  Lin49ing- 
Chaw  it  is  Joined  at  right  angles  by  the  Wn  Biver  in  the 
midst  of  Uie  city,  and  from  thence  crosses  the  frontier 
into  Chih4i^  and  passing  to  the  west  of  TA  Chow  and 
Tmng  CAot^  joins  the  Peiho  at  Tim^-itim^  titer  haying  re- 
ceived the  waters  of  the  K^4o  River  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tiing  Seen,  'At  Tienrtsin  the  canal  ends,  and 
iie  Feiho  completes  the  commnnication  to  the  vicinity  of 
PM^g. 

Another  of  the  laige  rivers  of  China  is  the  ITan  Keang, 
which  rises  in  the  Po-mung  or  Etw4ung  mountains  to  the 
north  of  the  city  of  Ifing-heang  Chow  in  Shm^,  Taking  a 
generally  easterly  course  from  its  source  as  far  as  Fan-ching, 
it  from  that  point  takes  a  more  southerly  direction  and 
empties  itself  into  the  7ang-4sae  Keang  at  Han-how,  "  the 
mouth  of  the  Han."  This  river  has  some  noticeable  pecu- 
liarities. Not  the  least  of  these  is  that  it  is  very  narrow 
«t  its  mouth  (200  feet)  and  grows  in  width  as  the  distance 
from  its  mouth  increases.  Another  marked  feature  is  that 
;the  summer  high- water  line  is  for  a  great  part  of  its  course, 
|f  rom  F-ehing  Hem  to  Hat^^how,  above  the  level  of  its  banks, 
4he  result  being  that  were  it  not  for  artificial  barriers  the 
whole  of  the  surrounding  conntry  Would  be  nnder  water 
for  a  great  ^lart  of  the  year.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
-  Seenriaov  Chm  the  elevation  of  the  plain  above  low-water  is 
no  more  than  1  footi  and  in  sunmier  the  river  rises  about 
86  feet  above  its  lowest  level  To  protect  themselves 
•gainst  this  inevitably  recurring  danger  of  inundations  the 
natives  have  here,  as  elsewhere,  thrown  up  high  embank- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  at  a  distance  from 
the  natural  banks  of  about  50  to  100  feet  This  inter- 
▼ening  space  is  flooded  every  year,  and  by  the  action  of  the 
water  new  layers  of  sand  and  soil  are  deposited  every  sum- 
mer, thus  strengthening  the  embankments  from  season  to 
■eason.  In  summer  tiie  river  would  be  navigable  for 
•teamen  of  moderate  else  as  far  as  Laou-ho  Kow,  which  is 
situated  180  le  above  FanrMng,  but  in  winter  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  reach  the  ktter  pkce.  The  chief 
treding  places  on  the  Han-heang  are  Sha-yang  Chin,  To- 
Kow,  Sm-Kow,  8een4aou  Chin,  Fan-ching,  and  Laou-ho 
Row. 

In  the  southern  provinces  the  Se-heang,  or  Western  Hiver, 
is  the  most  considerable.  This  river  takes  its  rise  in  the 
prefecture  of  Kwang-nttn  Foo  in  Tttn-nan,  whence  it  reaches 
the  frontier  of  Kwang-se  at  a  distance  of  abou*  90  le  from 
its  source.  Then  trending  in  a  north-easterly  direction  it 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  provinces  for  abput 
150  le.  From  this  point  it  takes  a  generally  south-easterly 
course,  passing  the  cities  of  Teen  Chow,  Fung-e  Chow, 
JShang-lin  Heen,  Lung-gan  Heen,  Tungiang  Chow,  and 
Ifan-ning  Foo  to  Tung-ehun  Heen,  Here  it  makes  a  bend 
to  the  north-east,  and  continues  this  general  direction  as 
far  as  Sin-chow  Foo,  %  distance  of  800  le,  where  it  meets 
and  joins  the  waters  of  the  Keen  Keang  from  the  north. 
Its  course  is  then  easterly,  and  after  passing  Woo-duno 
Foo  it  crosses  the  Rentier  into  Kwang-tung,  and  finally 
empties  itself  into  the  China  Sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
\Maeao,    like  the  Tang-i$te  Keang  this  river  is  known  by 


various  names  in  different  parts  of  its  coum.'  From  its 
source  to  Ifan-ning  Foo  in  Kwang-ee  it  is  callod  the  Se-yang 
Keang,  or  Biver  of  the  Western  Ocean ;  from  Jfan-ning 
Foo  to  Si^chow  Foo  it  is  known  as  the  Tvk-leang,  or  the 
Bending  Biver ;  and  over  the  remainder  of  its  course  it  is 
recognised  by  the  name  of  the  JSe-ieang  or  Western 
Biver.  The  Se-keang  is  navigable  as  far  as  Shaou-king, 
ISO  miles,  for  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  15  feet  d 
water,  and  steamers  of  a  light  draught  might  easily  teach 
Woo-ehow  Foo,  in  Kwang-ee,  which  is  situated  75  milea 
further  up.  In  winter  the  navigation  for  junka  is  difficult 
above  Woo-chow  Foo,  and  it  is  said  that  rapids  are  met 
with  about  100  miles  beyond  that  city* 

The  Peiho  is  a  river  of  importance  as  being  the  hi^ 
water-way  to  Peking,  Taking  its  rise  in  the  Se-ehan,  or 
Western  Mountains,  beyond  Peking,  it  passes  the  city 
iA  Tung-chow,  the  port  of  Peking,  and  Tientsin,  where  it 
meets  Uie  waters  of  the  Jtm-Ao,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Qulf  of  PO-dUUt  at  the  village  of  Takoo.  The  Peiho 
is  navigable  for  small  steamen  as  far  as  Tien-tdn  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  throughout  the  winter 
months,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  end  of  iTovember  to  the 
beginning  of  March,  it  it  frosen  up. 

Lakee, — There  are  numerous  lakes  in  the  central  provinces 
of  China.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Tung4ing  Lake  in 
Hoo-nan,  which,  according  to  Chinese  geographers^  is 
upwards  of  800  le,  or  266  miles,  in  drcnmference.  In 
native  gasetteera  its  various  portions  are  known  under 
distinct  names ;  thus  it  is  said  to  include  the  Tnng4eaou, 
or  Qreen  Grass  Lake ;  the  Ung,  or  Venerable  Lake ;  the 
Chih-eha,  or  Bed  Sand  Lake ;  the  Hwang-yih,  or  Imperial 
Post-house  Lake ;  the  Gan-nan,  or  Peaceful  Southern  Lake; 
and  the  Ta-tung,  or  Great  Deep  Lake.  In  ancient  times  it 
went  by  the  name  of  the  K^w-keang  Hoo,  or  Lake  of  the 
Kine  Bivers,  from  the  fact  that  nine  rivers  fiowed  into  it. 
During  the  winter  and  spring  the  water  is  so  low  that  the 
shallow  portions  become  islands,  separated  by  rivers  such 
as  the  Seang  and  Yuen,  and  numberless  streams ;  but  in 
summer,  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  waters  of  the  Yang4u9 
Keang,  the  whole  basin  of  the  lake  is  filled.  The  Poyang 
Lake  is  also  subject  to  a  wide  difference  between  hi|^  and 
low  water,  but  not  quite  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Tung-iimg 
Lake,  and  its  landmarks  are  more  distinctly  defined.  Tha 
Tai  Lake,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soo<how  Foo,  is  also 
celebrated  for  its  sise  and  the  beauty  of  its  surround- 
ings. It  is  about  150  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  dotted 
over  with  islands,  on  which  are  built  temples  for  the  devotees 
of  religion,  and  summer-houses  for  tho  votaries  of  pleasure 
from  the  rich  and  voluptuous  cities  of  Hang-chow  and  Soo- 
chow.  The  boundary  line  between  the  provinces  of  CiU^ 
keang  and  Keang-^oo  crosses  its  blue  waters,  and  its  shores 
are  divided  among  thirteen  prefectures.  Besides  these 
lakes  there  are,  among  others,  two  in  Ftin-nan,  the  Teen- 
ehe  near  Tu»i-nan  Foo,  which  is  40  miles  long  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Tang-tete  Keang  by  the  Poo4o  River,  and 
the  Urh'hai  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Ta-le. 

Loeee, — One  of  the  most  remarlokble  features  in  Uie  physi- 
cal geogrephy  of  China  is  the  existence  of  a  vast  region  of 
loess  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  empire.  This  peculiar 
formation  covers  the  province  of  Chihrli  (with  the  exception 
of  the  alluvial  plain),  Shan-ee,  northern  Shen-ee,  Kansmk, 
and  northern  Ho-nan,  constituting  altogether  an  area  of 
about  250,000  square  miles.  Lo^  is  a  solid  but  friable 
earth  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour.  It  spreads  alike  over 
high  and  low  grounds,  smoothing  off  the  irregularitiee  of 
the  surface,  and  is  often  to  be  found  covering  the  sub-eoil 
to  a  depth  of  more  than  1000  feet  It  has  a  tendencj  to 
vertical  cleavage,  and  wherever  a  river  cuts  into  it.  tha 
loess  encloses  it  between  perpendicular  clifh,  in  nmny 
places  500  feet  in  height     These  when   washed  by  tltt 
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ViUr  Mt  t^miSf  ladiffntd^^iiid  tli«  lotit  tatkt  off  in 
Viftiotl  ihMli,  wkich  hH  into  the  river  and  tie  carrieU 
down  bj  the  ftream.  In  this  way  haTa  been  depodted 
thejMdimetita  whieli  to  a  great  eiitent  constitiite  the  great 
jhui,  and  reoder  the  Qnlf  of  Pik-MMi  and  the  Tellow  Sea 
to  alttllow.  Fh>in  an  economical  jxnnt  of  Tiew  the  loess 
ii  inTalnable  to  the  natiree  of  the  north  of  China.  In  its 
perpeadioolar  diffa  which  are  removed  from  the  action  of 
fanning  water  are  dug  oat  innumerable  caves,  in  which  a 
krge  minority  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  beet  region 
dwell,  whUa  its  surface  yields  abundant  crops,  requir: 
Ing  no  applicaLtioQ  of  manure  and  but  alij^  expendi- 
ture of  MbcsQx  in  preparation.  Wherever  it  Is  found, 
therefore,  whether  on  the  plain  or  at  an  eleratioii  of  7000 
or  8000  feet^  It  is  available  for  agricultural  purpoaea. 
The  Ohineae  call  it  Hwang4oo,  or  '^Yellow  E^urth,"  and  It 
ka  been  suggested  that  the  Imperial  title  Smmg^ 
"Tellow  Emperor,*  or  ""Buler  of  the  Yellow,*  has  had 
ita  origin  In  the  fact  that  the  emperor  was  lord  of  the 
loess  or  the  «« Yellow  Earth.* 

/'rMHUM.— Oiina  Proper  k  divided  into  nfaieteen  pro- 
▼faioesi— CAiWi^  Shan^vng,  Skan^  E<Hum^  K^mtg-soo, 
Qof^-hmq^f  Xean^^,  Ck&-k»ang,  IWbem,  Eoo-pih,  Hoo- 
mm^  Sheii^,  Kan-^uh,  Su-chuen^  Kwang4una,  Kwang^^ 
Kw9ir<how^  Twi^HMH^  and  Shiing-hing  in  Man<mnria. 

The  m^rqM>litan  province  of  Chih4i,  in  which  is  situ- 
ated Pdnnff,  the  capital  of  the  emiure  (see  Pxkiho),  con- 
taina  eleven  prefectural  cities,  and  occupies  an  area  of 
§8,949  aquare  milea.  By  the  latest  oensua  reports  the 
population  was  returned  aa  27,000,000.  This  province 
lonna  part  of  the  great  delta  plain  spoken  of  above,  with 
tiie  exception  of  the  mountam  ranges  which  define  its 
northern  and  western  frontier.  It  is  bounded  on  the  R 
by  the  Gulf  of  F%h<hih4%  and  Shan4ung,  and  on  the  S. 
by  8han-lung  and  Ho-nan.  The  proportion  of  Maho- 
metana  among  the  population  \b  'vetj  large.  In  Peking 
there  are  aaid  to  be  aa  many  as  20,000  Mahometan 
lamilifls,  and  in  Paou-Hng  Foo,  the  capitd  of  the  province, 
fliere  are  about  1000  followers  of  theProphet  The  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  in  ChiMi  are  very  marked,  as  a  glance  at 
Iha  aeoompanying  table  of  the  temperature  at  fien-tain 
dming  the  year  1861,  aa  chronicled  by  Dr  Lamprey's  self- 
legiBtering  thermometer,  will  show. 
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During  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February 
fte  rivers  are  frozen  up,  and  even  the  Oulf  of  PiiH^ih4i  is 
fringed  with  a  broad  border  of  ice.  Tliere  are  four  rivers 
d  aome  importance  in  the  province,  namely,  the  Peiho, 
which  haa  been  described  above ;  the  WOt^-ho,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  in  Mongolia,  and  flowing  to  the  west  of 
Peking,  forma  a  junction  with  the  Peiho  at  Tien-tsin  ;  the 
Skang-M-ko,  which  risea  in  the  mountaina  on  the  north  of 
the  province  of  Shaii^  and  takes  a  aouth-easterly  course 
aa  far  aa  the  ncd^^bcmrhood  of  Ki  Chow,  from  which  point  it 
trenda  ncrtii-east,  an^  eventually  joins  the  Wdi^-ho  some 
15  milee  above  Tien^iiin ;  the  Poo4o-ho,  which  rises  in 
8k»4e,  and  after  running  a  parallel  course  to  the  Shang- 
89^0  on  tiie  south,  empties  itself  in  the  same  way  into  the 
WiMio;  and  the  LcmrkOf  which  risea  in  MongoUa,  enters 
Ika  pvofinoa  on  the  north-eaat  after  passing  to  the  waat 


ol  Jehol,  paaaaa  the  dty  of  Yung-prng  Fco  in  its  coursa 
(which  is  south-easteriy)  through  ChiMi,  and  from  thence 
winds  its  way  to  its  mouth  at  tlie  nonh-eastem  bound- 
ary of  the  Gulf  of  PiMr€kik4i.  The  province  containa  three 
lakes  of  considerable  sixe.  The  largest  is  the  ra^oo-OMjEToo, 
which  lies  in  S7''  40'  lat  and  1  IS**  20^  K  long.;  the  second  in 
importance  is  one  which  is  situated  to  Uie  £.  of  Paou-ting 
Foo;  and  the  third  is  the  Too-loo^ue  Hoo,  which  lies  R 
by  N.  of  Shun^tih  Foo,  Four  high  roads  radiate  from 
Peking:  one  leading  to  Urga  by  way  of  Seueihkwa  Foo, 
which  passes  through  the  Great  Wall  at  Chang-hea  Kot§; 
another,  which  enters  Mongolia  through  the  £oo-pei  Kcw 
to  the  north-east,  and  after  continuing  that  course  as  far  ah 
Fung-ning  turns  in  a  north-woaterly  direction  to  Dolanor; 
a  third  striking  due  east  by  way  of  T%mg<ho¥f  and  Twng* 
pimg  Foo  to  Shan-hai  Kwm,  the  point  where  the  great 
wall  terminatea  on  the  coast ;  and  a  fourth  which  trenda  in 
a  aouth-westeriy  direction  to  Paou4img  Foo  and  on  to  Tot- 
ptten  Foo  in  JShan^ae,  The  mountain  rangea  to  the  north 
of  the  province  abound  with  coal,  notaUy  at  Chai4ang, 
Tai-gan^shan,  Miaou-gan4ing,  and  Foo4aou  in  the  i& 
than  or  Western  HiUs.  "At  Chai4ang/*  Baron  von 
Rlchthofen  says,  **  1  was  surprised  to  walk  over  a  reoular 
succession  of  coal-bearing  strata,  the  thickness  of  which, 
estimating  it  step  by  step  as  I  proceeded  gradually  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  strata,  exceeds  7000  feet"  Hie 
coal  here  is  anthracite,  as  is  also  that  at  Tai-gan-than, 
where  are  found  beds  of  greater  value  than  any  in  tha 
neighbourhood  of  Peking,  In  Seuen-hwa  Foo  coal  ia  alao 
found,  but  not  in  such  quantities  as  in  the  pUdses  above 
named.  Iron  and  silver  alio  exist  in  small  quantities  in 
different  parts  of  the  province,  and  hot  and  warm  apringa 
are  very  common  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  along  the  northern 
and  western  edgee  of  the  province.  The  principal  agricul- 
tural products  are  wheat,  kaou-leang,  oats,  millet,  maize^ 
pulse,  and  potatoea.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  also  grown 
m  large  quantitiea.  Of  the  former  the  chief  kinda  arttj 
pear8>  apples,  plume,  apricots,  peaches,  persimmons,  andi 
melons.  TienrUin  is  the  Treaty  Port  of  tiie  province,  and 
by  the  Contular  Trade  Mepori  for  1874  we  find  that  the! 
total  value  of  the  merchandize  exported  from  that  diyl 
during  the  year  amounted  to  1,144,893  taels,  and  that  df 
the  g^)da  imported  to  1 7,682,684  taels.  The  articles  which 
figure  most  conspicuously  in  the  lists  of  exports  are  datea, 
dned  lily  flowers,  wool,  tobacco,  and  rhubarb ;  and  the 
most  valuable  of  the  imports  are  shirtings,  drills,  T-clolhs^ 
jeans  and  twills,  opium,  woollens,  steel,  lead,  needlesv 
Japanese  seaweeds,  and  sugar. 

The  province  of  Shan-tung,  **  or  East  of  the  Mountaina,**  g^^,^_^ 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province  of  Chihrli  and  the 
Gulf  of  Pih-chihrli,  on  the  E  by  the  Yellow  Sea,  on  the  a 
by  Keang-eoo  and  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Chihrli  It  contains  an  area  of  65,1 04  square  miles,  and  the 
population  ia  estimated  to  be  30,000,000.  It  is  divided 
into  ten  prefectures,  with  as  many  prefectural  cities,  of 
which  Te&iuin  Foo,  the  provincial  capital,  is  the  chief. 
The  physical  features  of  the  province  are  very  plainly 
marked.  The  centre  and  eastern  portions  are  occupied  by 
a  series  of  mountain  ranges  running  north-east  and  south- 
west, between  which  lie  fertile  valleys,  while  the  north- 
western, southern,  and  western  portioas  form  part  of  the 
great  delta  plain  of  the  north  of  China.  The  most  con- 
siderable range  of  mountains  ia  that  which  lies  to  the  nc»th 
of  the  city  of  Tavgan  Foo,  of  which  the  highest  peak 
is  the  Tai-than,  a  mountain  which  haa  been  famoua  in 
Chinese  history  for  more  than  4000  years,  and  to  which  at 
the  preeent  day  hundreda  of  pilgrims  annually  reaort 
Another  important  range  is  the  XootMAon,  which  frin^edi 
the  aouth-eastem  coast  for  about  18  milea.  With  tha 
exception  of  tha  Yellow  River,  which  in  its  new  eoune 
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traTenes  the  province  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  the 
•ea,  there  are  no  large  rivers  tin  Skan-tung.  The  most 
considerable  are  the  Wei^  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
Fih'chik'li;  the  TiA,  which  empties  itself  into  a  lake  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  Qrand  Canal;  and  the  Ta-warif  which  rises 
at  the  Bonthem  foot  of  the  Tih,  Mounta'.iis  and  terminates 
its  course  in  the  Grand  Canal  There  are  several  lakes  in 
the  province,  notably  tlo  He^ikang  Hoo  and  the  iVa«- 
MoN^  Hoo,  both  of  which  border  on  the  Grand  Canal  in  the 
•onth-west  Tiarge  quantities  of  foreign  and  southern  goods 
tre  consumed  in  the  populous  districts  surrounding  these 
lakes,  the  waters  of  which  afford  means  of  export  for  the 
cotton,  silk,  coal,  gr^,  <kc.,  which  are  produced  in  the 
fertile  tracts  lying  in  their  neighbourhood.      Speaking 

Snerally  the  province  is  not  a  fertile  one.  Kot  being  a 
MS  region,  the  mountains  are  unproductive,  and  yield 
only  brushwood  and  grass,  while  tho  plain  to  the  north  is 
80  impregnated  with  salt  that  it  is  almost  valueless, 
especially  near  the  sea,  for  agricultural  purposes.  Tho 
valleya  bet*^een  the  mountains  and  the  plun  to  the  south- 
west are,  however,  extremely  rich  and  fertile.  The  chief 
wealth  of  8han-twig  consists  in  its  minerals,  the  principal 
of  which  is  ooaL  There  are  four  large  coal-fields  and 
several  smaller  ones  now  being  worked  in  the  province,  the 
most  considerable  of  which  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Laou- 
foo  River  in  the  centre  of  the  province.  The  coal  and 
coke  from  this  district  are  conveyed  by  road  to  the  city  of 
Le-tsing' on  the  TelloT?  Biver,  a  distance  of  about  75 
miles,  from  whence  they  are  exported  in  all  directions. 
Another*large  field  lies  on  the  plain  a  little  to  the  south 
of  Tihrchow  Foo  in  the  south.  A  third  field  is  in  the 
district  of  Wei  ffeen  to  the  north  ;  and  a  fourth  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tih  Hem  in  the  south-west  Iron  ore, 
ironstone,  gold,  galena,  lead,  and  copper  are  also  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  many  parts  of  the  province.  The 
principal  agricultural  products  are  wheat,  millet,  Indian 
com,  pulse,  rice,  arrowroot,  and  many  varieties  of  fruits 
And  vegetables.  The  castor-oil  plant  is  common,  and 
the  wax  tree  grows  plentifully  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lai- 
yang  in  the  east,  giving  rise  to  a  considerable  trade  in  the 
wax  produced  by  means  of  the  wax  insects.  Unlike  those 
of  their  kind  in  Sze^huen^  the  wax  insects  of  JSTuin-tung 
breed  and  become  productive  in  the  same  districts.  They  are 
placed  upon  the  trees  in  the  spring,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
•ununer  they  void  a  peculiar  substance  which  when 
melted  forms  wax.  In  the  autumn  they  are  taken  off  the 
trees,  and  are  preserved  within  doors  until  the  following 
spring.  Shanrtung  abounds  in  good  harbours,  the  most 
noteworthy  of  which  are  Chefoo  and  Weirhai-wei  on  the 
north,  and  ShXhrtaou,  Kin-kea-Jeow,  and  Ching-taou  on  the 
south  of  the  promontory.  As  being  the  native  province  of 
both  Confucius  and  Mcndus,  Shanrtung  has  acquired  an 
undying  fame  in  the  Chinese  world  of  literature.  Che- 
foOf  the  Treaty  Port  of  S/ian4ung,  is  situated  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  the  province.  The  value  of  the  foreign 
trade  from  th'i  port  amounted  in  1874  to  X2,507,0'60, 
£1,882,144  of  ihich  represented  the  imports,  and  X714,916 
the  exports. 

The  province  of  Shan-ae  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mon- 
gob'a,  on  the  £.  by  Chihrli,  on  the  S.  by  Ho-Tutn,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Shen^te.  It  occupies  an  area  of  53,268 
square  miles,  and  contains  besides  its  capital,  Tae-yuen  Foo, 
eight  prefectural  cities.  The  population  is  returned  as 
being  14,004,210.  The  configuration  of  Shaa-ee  is  note- 
worthy, forming,  from  its  southern  frontier  to  as  far  north 
as  Ning-woo  Foo— em  area  of  about  30,000  square  miles 
—a  plateau  elevated  from  5000  to  6000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  whole  of  which  is  one  vast  coal-field. 
Hie  northern  and  western  limits  of  the  plateau  are  bounded 
"by  high  mountain  Zftnges  trending  south-west  and  north- 


east. Down  the  central  Uue  of  the  province  from  north  to 
south  lies  a  curious  serica  of  deep  depressions,  aU  of  which 
are  ancient  lake  basins.  But  though  forming  a  series  it  is 
plain  that  these  lakes  wero  not  formerly  connected  with 
each  other,  some  being  separated  from  those  next  adjoining 
by  high  ridges,  and  being  drained  by  di^erent  rivers  and 
in  different  directions.*  Shan-ae  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able coal  and  iron  regions  in  the  world,  and  Baron  von 
Richthofen  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  world,  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  of  coal,  could  be  supplied  fur 
thousands  of  years  from  Shan-M  alone.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Tie-chow  Foo  in  the  south  of  the  province  abounds  in 
both  cool  and  iron,  and  has  probably,  partly  by  reason  of 
its  situation  being  within  reach  of  the  populous  plain  of 
Hwairking  Foo^  of  the  Yellow  River,  of  Taou-hwo  Qhin  and 
Sew-woo  Hcen  (the  shipping  places  for  Tien-tsin  and  tho 
Grand  Canal),  and  of  Ho^nan  Foo,  furnished  more  iron  to 
the  Chinese  than  any  other  region  of  a  similar  extent  in  the 
empire.  The  iron  is  of  great  purity  and  is  easily  fusible, 
while  the  necessary  means  for  manufacturing  it,  such  as  all 
sorts  of  clay  and  sand  for  crucibles,  moulds,  &c,  and  a 
very  superior  anthracite  coal,  lie  ready  to  hand.  The  coal 
is  of  two  kinds,  bituminous  and  anthracite,  and  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  is  formed  by  the  hills  whidi 
are  the  continuation  of  the  Ho-shan  range,  the  fields  of 
bitumiDous  coal  being  on  the  west  of  these  hills,  and  those 
of  anthracite  on  the  east  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ping- 
ting  Chow  the  extent  of  the  coal-field  is  incalculable ;  and 
speaking  of  the  whole  plateau,  Baron  von  Richthofen  says, 
"These  extraordinary  conditions,  for  which  I  know  no 
parallel  on  the  globe,  will  eventually  give  rise  to  some 
curious  features  in  mining.  It  may  be  predicted  that,  if  a 
railway  should  ever  be  built  from  the  plain  to  this  region — 
and  there  is  no  other  means  of  ever  bringing  to  their  due 
account  its  mineral  resources — branches  of  it  will  be  con- 
structed  within  the  body  of  one  or  other  of  these  beds  of 
anthracite,  which  are  among  the  thickest  and  most  valnab^ 
known  anywhere,  and  continue  for  miles  underneath  the 
hills  west  of  the  present  coal-belt  of  Fing-ting  Chow.  Such 
a  tunnel  would  allow  of  putting  the  produce  of  the  various, 
coal-beds  immediately  on  railroad  carts  destined  for  distant 
placea**  Salt  is  produced  in  the  prefecture  of  Ping-ycm^ 
in  the  south  of  the  province,  both  from  a  salt  lake  and  from 
the  alluvial  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  F^in  River, 
In  agricultural  products  the  province  is  poor,  and  as  the 
means  of  transport  at  present  existing  are  rude  and  in- 
sufiicient,  all  kinds  of  food  command  unusually  high 
prices.  Meat  is  a  rare  luxury,  and  salt  fish,  the  nsnid 
substitute  for  meat,  is  consumed  only  by  the  wealthier 
classes.  As  a  rule  the  people  are  poor,  and  in  the  moun* 
tainous  districts  are  subject  to  famine  and  starvation.  Tlie 
only  waggon  road  leading  into  and  through  Shan-ae  is 
the  great  highway  from  Peking  to  Se-gan  Foo,  which 
enters  Shan-te  west  of  Ching-ting  Foo,  and  leaves  the 
province  at  the  Tung-hwan  at  the  great  bend  of  tho 
Yellow  River. 

The  province  of  Ho^nan  is  bounded  on  the  N.  partly 
by  the  Yellow  River  (whidi  it  crosses  to  the  west  of  Mo- 
nan  Foo,  forming  an  arm  northwards  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Shanse  and  Chihrli),  on  the  W.  by  Shet^^,  oa 
the  6.  by  Hoo^ih,  and  on  the  £.  by  Ganrhwug,  It  oocnpieo 
an  area  of  65,404  square  miles,  and  contains  nine  p(«» 
f ectural  cities.  Its  capital  is  Ho-nan  Foo.  The  prefectora 
of  Hwae-king,  north  of  the  Yellow  River,  consists  of  a 
fertile  plain,  *'  rendered  park-like  by  numerous  plantations 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  among  which  thick  bosquets  of  bamboo 
contrast  with  the  gloomy  groves  of  cypress.  **  All  kinds 
of  cereals  grow  luxuriantly,  and  the  general  producUveness 
of  the  district  is  indicated  by  the  extreme  denseness  of  the 
population.    The  most  noticeable  feature  in  that  portioQ 
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of  the  province  which  is  properly  called  Eo-nan,  or 
"aoath  of  the  River/'  is  the  Foo-neto  Shan  range,  which 
rnna  east  and  west  across  this  part  of  the  province.  As 
the  Kwan-lun  range,  it  forms  an  almost  impassable  barrier 
between  Kokonor  and  Tibet,  and  in  China  it  separates  com- 
pletely the  northern  from  the  central  provinces.  Coal  is 
fonnd  on  the  south  of  the  Yellow  Biver  in  the  districts  of 
H(hnan  Foo,  Lushan,  and  Joo  Chow,  The  Chief  products  of . 
the  province  are,  however,  agricultural,  especially  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tang-ho  and  Pe-Ao,  which  is  an  extensive  and 
densely  populated  plain  running  north  and  south  from  the 
Fo<hneio  Shan,  Cotton  b  also  grown  extensively  and  forms 
the  principal  article  of  export,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wild  silk  is  produced  from  the  Fochnno  Shan,  Three  roads 
from  the  east  and  south  unite  at  Ho-nan  Foo,  and  one  from 
the  west  The  southern  road  leads  to  Joo  ChoiOf  where  it 
forks,  one  branch  going  to  She-he-chin,  connscting  the  trade 
from  Fan-ching,  ffan-kow,  and  the  Han  River  generally, 
and  the  other  to  Chow-kea-kow  near  the  city  of  Ohin<how 
Foo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  three  rivers  which  unite  to  form 
the  Sha-ho;  the  second  road  runs  parallel  with  the  Yellow 
River  to  Kai-fungyfoo  ;  the  third  crosses  the  Yellow  River 
at  Mong-Uin  Been,  and  passes  thence  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  to  Ewaeking  Foo,  Sew-tooo  Been,  and  Wei-hwuy 
Foo,  at  which  place  it  joins  the  high  road'  from  Peking  to 
F<m-ching ;  and  the  western  road  follows  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Yellow  River  for  700  le  to  its  great  bend  at 
the  fortified  pass  known  as  the  Tvng-kioan,  where  it  unites 
with  the  great  waggon  road  leading  through,  Shan-se  from 
Peking  to  Se-ngan  Foo, 

The  province  of  Keang-soo  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Shan-iung,  on  the  S.  by  Cki-keang,  on  the  W.  by  Gan- 
hwuy,  and  on  the  K  by  the  sea.  It  occupies  an  are  t  of 
45,000  square  miles,  and  the  population,  which  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  province  of  China,  ia  estimated  at 
27,843,501.  Keangsoo  forms  part  of  the  great  plain  of 
Korthem  Chin&  There  are  no  mountains  within  its 
limits,  and  but  few  hills.  It  is  watered  as  no  other 
province  in  China  is  watered.  The  Grand  Canal  runs 
through  it  from  south  to  north;  the  Tangtste  Keang 
•rosses  its  southern  portion  from  west  to  east ;  it  possesses 
several  lakes,  of  which  the  Tai-hoo  is  the  most  noteworthy, 
•**d  numberless  streams  connect  the  canal  with  the  sea. 
^kS  coast  is  studded  with  low  islauds  and  sand-banks,  the 
results  of  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the  Yellow  River 
daring  the  different  periods  in  which  in  the  coarse  of  its 
history  it  has  flowed  into  the  Yellow  Sea.  Keang-doo  is  rich 
in  places  of  interesL  banking,  "  the  Southern  Capital," 
was  the  seat  of  thd  Chinese  court  until  the  commeucfr- 
meat  of  the  15th  century,  and  in  modem  times  it  has  been 
famous  as  having  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Tai-ping 
rebels  from  the  year  1853,  when  they  took  the  city  by 
Assault,  to  1864,  when  its  garrison  yielded  to  CoL  Gordon's 
**  ever  victorious  army"  (see  Nanking),  ai\d  Hang-ehow  Foo 
and  Soo<how  Foo  on  t.:e  Tai^hoo,  are  reckoned  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in  China.  "  Above  there  is  Paradise, 
below  are  S^  and  Hang,"  says  the  Chinese  provero.  Of 
late  years  also  Shang-hai  has  earned  for  itself  a  place  among 
the  notabilities  of  the  province.  Tea  and  silk  are  the 
principal  articles  ot  commerce  produced  in  Keang-soo,  and 
next  in  importance  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  medicines.  The 
silk  manufactured  in  the  looms  of  Soo-chow  is  famous  all 
over  the  empire,  as  a  proof  of  which  it  may  be  mentioned 
tbat^  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  late  emperor 
Tong-che,  large  orders  were  received  by  the  manufacturers 
in  ^at  city  for  silken  goods  to  be  bestowed  as  imperial 
presents  and  to  be  converted  into  wedding  garments.  In 
the  mountains  near  yanking,  coal,  plumbago,  iron  ore, 
and  marble  are  found.  Shang-hai  on  the  Woosung  Fiver, 
mad  Chin-keoing  on  the  Yang4$t€  Keang,  are  the  two  Treaty 


Ports  in  the  province.  According  to  the  trade  reports 
for  1874,  the  value  of  the  goods  exported  from  Shanghai 
in  that  year  amounted  to  27,541,834  taels,  and  that  of 
those  imi^orted  to  89,636,343  taels.  From  Chin-kcang 
during  the  same  period,  £317,277  worth  of  merchandize 
was  exported,  while  the  value  of  the  imports  amounted 
to  j£3,627,066.  In  explanation  of  this  latter  figure  the 
British  vice-consul  writes,  *'  with  the  exception  of  opium, 
the  sale  of  which  has  steadily  advanced  since  the  opening 
of  the  port  (in  1861),  all  the  principal  articles  of  import 
exhibit  a  decline." 

The  province  of  Gan-humy  "Peace  and  Plenty,**  isos&hwv 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ho^ian,  on  the  R  by  Kcang-to6 
and  Chi-keang,  on  the  S.  by  Keang-M,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Hoo-pih  and  ffo-nan.  It  covers  an  area  of  48,461  square 
miles,  and  contains  a  population  of  34,108,059  souls.  Its 
principal  city  is  Gan-king  on  the  Yang-tsze  Keang,  besides 
which  it  numbers  seven  prefectural  -cities.  The  southern 
half  of  tl^e  province,  that  portion  south  of  the  Tang-tsze 
Keang,  forms  part  of  the  Nan-shan,  or  hilly  belt  of  the 
south-eastern  provinces,  and  produces,  besides  cotton  and 
iron  ore,  large  quantities  of  green  tea.  Gan-humy  is  one 
of  the  most  productive  provinces  of  China.  Over  the 
whole  of  its  southern  portion  tea  is  largely  groifrn,  notably 
in  the  districts  of  Hvmy-chouf  Foo,  Tung-leto,  Ta-tung,  and 
Woo-fioo.  Speaking  of  this  part  Baron  von  Richthofefi 
says,  "The  exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  lower 
portions  of  the  province  is  not  excelled  by  anything  I  have 
seen  in  temperate  climates.  No  expense  has,  therefore, 
been  spared  in  protecting  the  lowlands  by  embankments, 
and  introducing  a  perfect  system  of  irrigation.  Both 
deserve  the  highest  admiration.  On  the  King  River  I 
have  walked  for  miles  through  fields  of  hemp  the  stalks  of 
which  were  from  11  to  13  feet  high.  Cotton,  too  is  raised 
in  large  quantities."  The  Shun-gan  Keang  is  the  prin- 
cipal river  of  the  province,  and  is  of  great  importance  for 
foreign  commerce,  supplying  as  it  does  direct  water  com- 
munication between  some  of  the  principal  tea-growing  dis- 
tricts and  the  neighbourhood  of  Hang-ihow, 

The  province  of  Keang-ee  is  bounded  on  the  N.  byEeaari* 
Hoo-pih  and  Gan-humy,  on  the  S.  by  Ku>ang-tung,  on  the 
E.  by  Fuh-keen,  and  on  the  W.  by  Hoonan,  It  extends 
over  an  uea  of  72,176  square  nules,  and  its  population  by 
the  last  census  was  returned  as  being  19,000,000.  It  is 
divided  into  fourteen  prefectures,  and  the  provincial 
capital  is  Nan^ang  Foo,  a  city  situated  on  the  Kea  Keang, 
about  35  miles  from  the  Po-yang  Lake,  into  which  the 
river  empties  itself.  The  whole  province  is  mountainous, 
being  traversed  in '  a  south-westerly  and  north-easterly 
direction  -by  the  Kan-ehan  ranges.  The  largest  river  is 
the  Kea  Keang,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  in  the  south 
of  the  province  and  flows  westward  into  the  Po-yang 
Lake  as  mentioned  above.  During  the  summer  time  it 
has  water  of  sufficient  depth  for  steamers  of  light  draught 
as  far  as  Nan-chang,  and  it  is  navigable  by  native  craft  for 
a  considerable  distance  beyond  that  city.  Another  river 
of  note  is  the  Chang  Keang,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
province  of  Gan-humy,  and  flows  into  the  Po-yang  Lake, 
coimecting  in  its  course  the  Woo-yuen  district,  from  whence 
come  the  celebtated  '*  Moyune,"  green  teas,  and  the  city  of 
Ktng-tih-chin,  celebrated  for  its  pjottery,  with  Jaou-ehot^ 
Foo  on  the  lake.  The  black  "  Kaisow  "  teas  are  brought 
from  the  Ho-kow  district,  where  they  are  grown,  down 
the  River  Kin  to  Juy-hung  on  the  lake,  and  the  Sew-h 
connects  by  a  navigable  stream  K-ning  Chow,  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  which  city  the  best  black  teas  of  this  pari; 
of  China  are  produced,  with  Woo<hing,  the  principal  mart 
of  trade  on  the  lake.  The  principal  productions  of  the 
province  are  tea  (of  which  32,733,053  lb  were  exported 
in  1874),  China  ware^  grass  cloth,  hemp,  paper,  tobo^oo^ 
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•nd  tallow.  Kiw-hecrngt  the  Traatj  Port  of  the  province, 
\e  ntnated  on  the  Tang-Uze  Keang,  %  short  distance  aboye 
the  junction  of  the  Fo-yang  Lci$  with  that  river.  Ae- 
cordmg  to  the  foreign  trade  retnma  for  this  port  for  the 
year  1874,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  imports  was 
Xl,179,890,  6s.,  and  that  of  the  exports,  £2,976,008,  Us. 

<*>*'>'"*"g  The  province  of  Ch^heang  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  province  of  Eeang-too,  on  the  K  by  the  sea,  on  the  8. 
by  the  province  of  Fuhrheen^  and  on  the  W.  by  the  provinces 
of  Keang-H  and  Cfan-kwuy,  It  occupies  an  area  of  about 
86,000  square  miles,  and  contains  a  population  of 
21,000,000.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
great  delta  plain,  which  extends  across  the  frontier  from 
tiie  province  of  Kecmg-too,  and  in  which  are  situated  the 
famous  cities  of  JSToo  CAov,  Kea-hing,  Hang-chow,  Shaou- 
king,  and  Ning^,  the  province  forms  a  portion  of  the 
JTan-than  of  south-eastern  China,  and  is  hilly  throughout 
The  iTofi-tAaji  ranges  run  through  fche  centi  e  of  the  province 
from  S.W.  to  K.E.,  and  divide  it  into  a  not  them  portion, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  drained  by  the  Tieen-tang- 
h$ang,  and  a  southern  portion  which  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  Ta-che  basin.  The  valleys  enclosed  between  the  moun- 
tain ranges  are  numerous,  fertile,  and  for  the  most  part  of 
exquisite  beauty.  The  hilly  portion  of  the  province 
furnishes  large  supplies  of  tea,  and  in  the  plain  which 
extends  along  the  coast,  joorth  of  Ningpo,  a  great  quantity 
of  silk  is  raised.  In  minerals  the  province  is  poor.  Coal 
and  iron  are  occasionaUy  met  with,  and  traces  of  copper  ore 
are  to  ^  found  in  places,  but  none  of  these  minerals  exist 
in  sufficiently  large  deposits  to  make  mining  remunerative. 
The  principid  cities  are  Hang-chow  and  the  Treaty  Port  of 
ying-po.  In  the  foreign  trade  returns  for  Ning-po  for  1874 
the  value  of  the  imports  during  the  year  is  described  as 
having  been  £2,565,179,  and  that  of  the  exports  as 
£2,337,948.  Among  the  latter  articles  we  find  tea,  silk, 
cotton,  dried  cuttie  fish,  paper  fans,  straw  hats,  and 
medicines  occupying  the  most  prominent  positions.  The 
principal  import  was  opium,  the  value  of  vliich  alone 
amounted  to  £1,129,668.  Cotton  piece  goodi,  annexed 
to  which  stands  the  next  largest  figtire,  were  imported  to 
the  value  of  £480,692.  Opposite  Ning-po,  at  a  distance 
of  about  50  miles,  lies  the  liland  of  Chutan,  the  largest  of 
a  group  bearing  that  general  name.  This  island  is  21  miles 
long,  and  is  about  50  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  very 
mountainous,  and  is  surrounded  by  numerous  islands  and 
islets.  On  its  south  side  stands  the  walled  town  of  Ting- 
hat,  in  front  of  which  is.  the  principal  harbour.  The 
population  is  returned  as  being  50,000. 

The  province  of  Fuh-heen,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
Min,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province  of  Chi-heang, 

^n^keon  on  the  8.  by  tiiat  of  Kwang-tung,  on  the  W.  by  that  of 
Keang-ae,  and  on  the  K  by  the  sea.  It  occupies  an  area  o^ 
58,480  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  estimated  at 
14,777,410.  The  provincial  capital  is  Fuh-ckow  Foo,  and 
it  is  divided  into  eleven  prefectures,  besides  that  ruled  over 
by  the  prefect  of  the  capital  city.  Fuh-keen  is  generally 
mountainous,  being  overspread  by  the  Jfan-ihan  ranges, 
which  run  a  general  course  of  K.R  and  S.W.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Ifin,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Ten-ping  Foo,  of  three 
rivers,---namely,  the  Keenrke,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
mountains  on  Uie  western  frontier  in  the  prefecture  of 
Keenrning  Foo,  the  Fuh4un  Ke,  the  source  of  which  is 
found  in  the  district  of  Kwang-Uih  in  the  north-west  of 
the  province,  and  the  Shaou  Ke,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains in  the  western  district  of  N^-kwa,  From  Ten-ping 
Foo  the  river  takes  a  somewhat  south-easterly  course,  and 
after  passing  along  the  south  face  of  the  city>of  Fuh-ckoio 
Foo,  empties  itself  into  the  sea  about  80  ciiles  below  that 
town.    Its  upper  course  is  narrow  and  rocky  and  abounds 


in  rapids,  but  as  it  approaches  Fuk-chow  Foo  the  channel 
widens^  and  the  current  becomes  slow  and  even.  Its 
depth  is  very  irregular,  and  it  is  navigable  only  by 
native  boats  of  a  small  daas.  Two  o^er  rivers  flow  into 
the  sea  near  the  island  of  Amoy,  neither  of  which,  however, 
is  navigable  for  any  diBtance  from  their  mouths  owing  to 
the  shaUows  and  rapids  with  which  they  abound.  The  soil 
of  the  province  is,  as  its  name,  "  Happy  Establbhment," 
indicates,  very  productive,  and  the  scenery  is  of  a  rich  and 
varied  character.  Most  of  the  hiUs  are  covered  with 
verdure,  and  the  less  rugged  are  laid  out  in  terraces.  The 
principal  products  of  the  province  are  tea,  of  which  the  best 
kind  is  tiiat  known  as.  Bohea,  which  takes  its  name,  by  a 
mispronunciation,  from  Hie-Woo-e  Mountaint,  in  the  prefec- 
ture of  Keenning  Foo,  where  it  is  grown ;  grains  of  various 
kinds,  oranges,  plantains,  Uchis,  bamboo,  ginger,  gold,  silver, 
load,  tin,  iron,  salt  (botii  marine  and  rock),  deers'  homs^ 
beeswax,  sugar,  fish,  birda^  nests,  medicine,  paper,  clothe 
timber,  kc  Fuh-keen  boasts  of  two  Treaty  Ports,  Fuk- 
chow  Foo  and  Amoy,  The  trade  reports  for  1874  show 
that  the  value  of  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels  to 
Fuh-chow  Foo  in  that  year  amounted  to  £1,883,387, 1  Is.  8d., 
and  that  that  of  goods  similarly  exported  amounted  to 
£4,897,820,  198.  4d.  The  chief  articles  of  export  from 
Amoy  are  tea,  sugar,  and  sugar  candy;  of  tea  £1,129,090 
worth  was  exported  during  the  year  1874. 

The  Island  of  Formosa,  or  Taiwan,  '*  the  Great  Bay," 
as  the  Chinese  call  it,  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Fuk- 
keen,  Situated  at  a  distance  of  about  80  or  90  miles  from 
the  mainland,  its  highest  mountains  can  be  easily  recog- 
nised from  the  coast  near  Amoy.  And  so  when  Chinese 
historians  assert  that  its  existence  first  became  known  to 
their  ancestors  in  the  year  1480,  they  probably  mean  that 
at  that  date  emigrants  from  the  maiiDand  first  gained  a 
footing  in  the  island.  At  all  events,  when  the  Japanese 
two  centuries  later  attempted  to  establish  a  colony  in  the 
island,  t^ey  found  there  a  Chinese  population  sufficiently 
numerous  to  bo  formidable.  The  island  stretches  from 
lat.  2r  58'  80'  to  lat.  25"*  33'.  In  shape  it  is  long  and 
narrow.  Its  greatest  width  is  about  70  nules,  and  it  tapers 
off  to  a  fine  point  at  its  southern  extremity.  A  iMick- 
bone  of  mountains  runs  from  north  to  south  through  almost 
its  entire  length,  leaving  a  plain  on  the  western  and 
northern  portions.  These  level  districts  are  occupied  by 
Chinese  scttl'^^rs,  while  the  mouotains  and  their  eastern 
slopes  to  the  sea  are  inhabited  by  native  tribes.  The 
fertility  of  the  plains  has  gained  for  Formosa  tiie  name  of 
the  Granary  of  China.  On  every  available  piece  of  land 
fields  of  rice  and  sugar  are  carefully  cultivated,  and  recom- 
pense the  farmer  by  yielding  him  constant  and  abundant 
crops.  These  alone,  in  addition  to  such  products  as  jute, 
grass  cloth,  fibre,  rice  paper,  and  ratan,  would  make  tiie 
island  a  valuable  possession;  but  far  more  precious  are  the 
sulphur  and  the'camphor,  which  are  obtained  from  the  mines 
and  from  the  mountains  of  the  island,  and  which  are 
claimed  by  the  Government  as  Crown  monopolies.  When 
taken  from  the  mine  the  sulphur  is  boilod  in  iron  boilen 
until  the  slate-like  mineral  assumes  a  treacle-like  con- 
sistency. This  is  constantly  stirred  until  every  impurity 
is  separated  from  the  sulphur,  which  is  then  ladled  out 
into' wooden  tubs  shaped  like  8Uga^loaves.  In  these  it  is 
left  to  cool,  and  the  conical  cake  is  freed  from  the  tub  by 
the  simple  process  of  knocking  out  the  bottom  of  the  latter. 
As  the  gigantic  laurels  from  which  the  camphor  is  obtained 
are  found  only  in  the  mountains  in  the  possession  of  the 
natives,  the  acquisition  of  a  constant  supply  is  somewhat 
difficult  In  1874,  however,  14,880|  cwts.  of  this  com- 
modity were  exported  from  the  ports  of  Tam-wg  and 
Kelung.  Petroleum  also  adds  to  the  riches  of  the  island. 
The  Treaty  Ports  in  Formosa  are  Tai-wan  Foo  (indudiiie. 
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fa-hou)  on  th»  loatli-wort  oomI^  and  Tam^tuy  (indvd- 
ifig  iufftffi^)  on  tlie  north-west  and  north  coast  The 
foreign  trade  zetumt  for  Tai-wan  Foo  for  1874  show 
tiial  goods  to  the  value  of  £1,678,858  were  imported 
during  the  year,  and  that  £1,840,016  was  the  value  of  the 
exports  during  the  same  period.  The  Tam-iuy  returns 
prosent  mueh  smaUer  totals;  £304,243  represents  the 
value  of  the  imports,  and  £203,428  that  of  the  exports  in 
1874, 

The  province  of  Hothpih,  ''North  of  the  Lakes,"  is 
bounded  on  the  K.  by  JTia^ian,  on  the  K  by  Gai^htouy, 
on  the  S.  by  Hoo-nca^  and  on  the  W.  by  Shenr§e  and  sie- 
dUtfm.  It  occupies  an  area  of  70,450  square  miles,  and 
contains  »  population  of  27,370,098.  The  most  important 
^tj  within  its  borders  is  the  Treaty  Port  of  ffa9^4eou, 
becides  which  it  contains  ten  other  prefeotural  cities.  The 
greater  part  of  the  province  forms  a  plain,  and  its  most 
Boticeabie  feature  is  the  ITan  Jiivtr,  which  runs  in  a 
loath-easterly  direction  across  the  province  from  its  north- 
westeriy  comer  to  its  junction  with  the  Tan^^ae  Keang  at 
ff€m4mc.  The  products  of  the  Han  valley  are  exdnsively 
•grionltura),  consisting  of  cotton,  wheat,  rape  seed,  tobacco, 
and  various  kinds  c$  beans.  Vegetable  tallow  is  also 
exported  in  large  quantities  from  this  jpart  of  ffoo-pih. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  ffan,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  make  working  it  more  than  barely  remunerative.  It  is 
waahed  ev^  winter  from  banks  of  coarse  mvel,  a  Uttle 
above  S-tking  H§en,  on  which  it  is  deposited  by  the  river. 
Every  winter  the  tupply  is  exhausted  by  the  washers,  and 
every  summer  it  is  renewed  by  the  liver.  Baron  von 
Eichthofen  reckoned  that  the  digger  earned  from  50  to 
160  cash  a  day.  Only  one  waggon  road  leads  northwards 
from  Hoo-pik,  and  that  is  to  Ifan^ang  Foo  in  jETo-nofi,  where 
it  forks,  one  branch  going  to  Peking  by  way  of  Kai-fung 
FoOf  and  the  other  into  £Oian^  by  Ho-nan  Foo.  Accord- 
bg  to  the  Oontular  Trade  RtporU  for  1874,  the  value  of 
tha  foreign  trade  at  Han-kow  during  that  year  amounted 
lo  £9,775,754,  of  which  sum  £4,388,113  represents 
Ilia  value  of  the  imports,  and  £{^,387,641  that  of  the 


The  povinee  of  ffoo-nan,  ''South  of  the  Lakes,*'  is 
boDBded  00  the  N.  by  ffoo-pih,  on  the  E.  by  Keang-se,  on 
the  8.  by  K%pang-$e  and  Kwang4ung,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Mwn<ho^  and  Sto-ehuen.  It  occupies  an  area  of  84,000 
■qnare  milea,  and  its  population  is  estimated  at  18,652,507. 
n»  provincial  capital  is  Chang-tKa  Foo,  in  addition  to 
which  ii  counts  eight  prefectural  cities  within  its  boundaries. 
It  is  essentially  a  province  of  hills,  the  only  plain  of  any 
extent  being  that  around  the  Twigging  LcJce,  but  this 
•xtends  little  beyond  the  area  ^hioh  in  summer  forms  pcurt 
of  the  lake.  To  the  north  of  Hang-chow  Foo  detadied 
groupa  of  higher  mountains  than  are  found  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  province  are  met  with.  Among  these  is  the 
Hang-than,  one  of  the  Woo-yo,  or  five  sacred  mountains  of 
CSuna,  upon  which  the  celebrated  tablet  of  Yu  was  ]>laced. 
The  principal  rivers  of  the  province  are— (1.)  The  Seang^ 
btang,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Nan-than,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Tung-ting  Lake  ;  it  Ib  navigable  for  a  great 
dirtaace  from  its  mouth,  and  the  area  of  its  basin  is  39,000 
■quara  mfles;  (2.)  The  Tste-keang,  the  basin  of  which 
oovera  an  area  of  10,000  square  miles,  and  which  is  full  of 
rapids,  and  navigable  only  for  the  smallest  kinds  of  boats ; 
and  (3.)  The  Yuen-i€ang,A]fkTge  rirer,  which  has  some  of  its 
head-waters  in  the  province  of  Kwei-ehoto,  and  which 
empties  itself  into^he  Tung-ting  Lake  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chang-Wi  Foo; — its  basin  has  an  area  of  34,300  square 
miles,  22,500  of  which  ore  in  the  province  of  Hoo-nan,  and 
13,500  in  that  of  Kwei-chow;  its  navigation  is  difficult 
•ad  dangerous,  and  only  small  boats  are  able  to  pass 
bqrond  Hamgieot  a  mart  situated  about  500  lo  above 


Ckang-fth  Foo;  and  (4.)  The  Ling-keang,  which  flows 
from  the  tea  district  of  Eo-fung  Chow  to  the  Tung-ting 
Lake,  Ita  basin  covers  an  area  of  about  8000  square 
miles,  and  it  is  navigable  on?y  in  its  lowest  portion.  Tha 
principal  places  x>f  commerce  are — (1.)  8eang-tang,  on  the 
Seang-keang,  which  is  said  to  contain  1,000,000  iuhabi* 
tants,  and  to  extend  three  miles  long  by  five  le  deep ;  (2.) 
Chang-tha  Foo,  the  provincial  capital  on  the  same  river  ; 
and  (3.)  Chang-iih  Foo,  on  thd  Tuen-keang.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  province  are  tea  (the  best  quality  of  which  is 
grown  at  Oan-hwa,  and  the  greatest  quantity  at  Ping- 
keang),  hemp,  cotton,  rice,  p^wr,  tobacco,  tea-ofl,  and 
coal.  This  last  is  by  far  the  moat  important  of  the 
mineral  products  of  Hoo-nan,  The  whole  of  the  soutl^ 
eastern  portion  of  the  province  is  one  vast  coal-field, 
extending  over  an  area  of  21,700  square  miles.  This  area 
/is  divided  iiflo  two  neariy  equal  parts,— one,  the  Luf 
River  coal-fields,  yielding  anthracite,  and  the  other  the 
Seang  River  coal-fields,  yielding  bituminous  coal.  The 
people  are,  as  a  rule,  more  genmlly  prosperous  ^n  are 
the  inhabitants  of  tiid  other  provinces,  and  Baron  vou 
Bichthofen,  in  the  course  of  his  journey  through  the  pro> 
vince,  noticed  with  surprise  the  number  of  fine  country  seats 
owned  by  rich  men  who  had  retired  from  business,  which 
were  scattered  over  the  rural  districts.  Almost  all  the 
traffic  ia  conveyed  threugh  JTbo-nan  by  water-ways,  which 
lead  northward  to  ffan-kow  on  the  Tang4eie  Keang,  and 
Fof^hing  on  the  ITan  River,  eastward  to  Fuh4:een,  south* 
ward  to  Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-ee,  and  westward  to  /Sm* 
ehun.  One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  province  is  the 
Tung4ing  Lake,  which  has  been  already  described. 

'Diib  province  of  Sken-ee  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the 
Great  Wall,  on  the  W.  by  the  province  of  Kanreuk,  on  the 
8.  by  the  province  of  Sei-ckuen,  and  on  the  E.  by  Shan-^, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Yellow  Eiver.  It  con- 
tains an  area  (tf  67,400  square  miles,  and  its  population 
was  said  to  number  upwards  of  10,000,000  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  late  Mahometan  rebellion.  Se-gan  Foo  is 
the  provincial  capital,  and  beaides  this  there  are  seven 
prefectural  cities  in  the  province.  8hen-ee  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  barrier  of  mountains,  consisting  of  the 
Foo^new  Shan  and  the  TeingAing  Shan,  which  runs  across 
the  southern  portion  of  the  province  from  east  to  west  To 
the  north  of  the  mountains  lie  the  basins  of  the  Wei 
River  and  of  several  other  tributaries  to  the  Hwang-ho. 
The  position  of  the  Wei  ba^jn  is  peculiar.  Cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  China  on  the  east  by  the  Yellow  Rirer,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  mountains,  it  yet  forms  the  great  channel 
of  communication  with  Central  Asia.  Its  position,  there- 
fore, in  a  strategical  point  of  view  ib  at  once  apparent 
Were  it  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  the  Chineae  colonies  in 
Central  Asia  would  be  completely  severed  from  the  mother 
country,  and  hence  the  eagerness  which  has  been  evincied 
by  the  Qovenmient  throu^out  all  history  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  region.  For  upwards  of  2000  years,  with  the 
exception  of  intervals,  from  1122  £.a  to  1127  A.D.,  the 
city  of  Se-gan  Foo,  which  lies  in  the  basin,  was  the  capital 
of  the  empire.  Its  walls  encloee  a  square  space  of  six 
geographical  miles  each  way,  and,  nnlike  most  Chinese 
cities,  its  fortifications  are  kept  in  perfect  repair.  During 
the  late  Mahometan  rebellion  it  was  closely  invested  for 
two  years  by  the  rebeli,  who  however  failed  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  it  From  Se-gan  Foo  radiate  a 
number  of  roads  going  east,  south,  and  west  The  east 
road  is  the  great  Tung-ktoan  rood,  which  forms  the 
principal  means  of  communication  between  Peking  and  the 
north-eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  Ste-chuen, 
Tun^nan,  and  Tibet  To  the  south,  one  road  crosses  the 
mountains  to  Shang  Chow,  and  on  to  the  Tern  River,  an 
affluent  of  the  ffan  River,  and  is  thns  connected  with  the 
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tiftde  of  the  Tan^4m  Kecmg  ;  a&d  another  leads  to  Hat^ 
chung  Foo  and  8te<huerL  Leaying  the  w^  gate  of  the 
city  two  roads  lead  to  Lanrchow  Foo,  from  which  town 
commences  the  great  high  road  into  Central  Asia  by  way  of 
Leang<how  Foo,  Kan<how  Foo  and  Suhrchow  to  Hami,  where 
it  forks  into  two  branches,  which  follow  respectively  the 
northern'  and  southern  foot  of  the  Teenrthan  range,  and 
•re  known  as  the  Teen-shan  jnh  loo  and  the  Teen-^han  nan 
loo.  It  was  along  these  roads  that  the  fame  of  China  first 
reached  Europe,  and  it  was  by  the  Teen^fhan  nan  loo  that 
Karco  Polo  entered  the  empire.  To  defend  this  line  of 
eommunlcation  the  Great  Wall  was  extended  to  Bejond 
Buh  Chow,  and  the  Fea^yu  gate,  which  is  the  door  of  the 
empire,  was  built  During  the  reign  of  Hea-woo  Te  of 
the  Han  dynasty  Chinese  colonies  and  high  roads  lined 
with  fortifi^  cities  were  established  along  this  route,  and 
though  at  times  the  Qovemqient  hare  lost  possession  of  the 
line  oeyond  the  Great  Wall,  it  ha^  always  succeeded  in 
re-establishing  its  supremacy  over  it,  and  the  earlier 
emperors  of  the  present  dynasty  established  a  firmer  hold 
over  the  Teenraftan  pih  loo  and  Qi  than  any  of  their  pre- 
decessore  had  been  able  to  acquire.  Occupying  a  position, 
then,  at  the  oonfluence  of  the  roads  which  connect  north- 
eastern China  with  its  western  and  sonih-westem  portions, 
8^an  Foo  is  naturally  a  city  of  great  eommeroial  import- 
ance. Producing  no  manufactures  of  its  0wn,  its  trade 
oousists  |irincipally  in  the  importatbn  of  silk  from  Chi- 
ieang  and  8ti-chnm,  tea  from  Hoo-pih  and  Hoo-nan^  and 
sugar  from  SM^-ch^m,  and  in  the  exportation  of  these  and 
other  articles  of  commerce  to  Kaairwh,  Bussia,  and  Central 
^Asia.  8henr9e  is  purely  an  agricultural,  province,  and 
{nroduces  nothing  for  the  foreign  markets.  Its  principal 
products  are  ootton,  wheat,  and  opium,  and  these  it 
exchanges  with  the  neighbouring  provinces  for  coal,  iron, 
salt,  ho.  But  besides  these,  kaou-leang,  pulse,  millet, 
maise,  groundnut,  barley,  beans,  pease,  lucerne^  and  rape  seed 
are  grown.  The  Wei  basin  is  the  greatest  agricultural 
country  in  the  north-west  Being  a  loess  region  it  is  unfit 
for  rice,  but  for  the  same  reason  it  produces  fine  crops  of 
the  kinds  mentioned  at  a  minimum  expenditure  of  labour. 
The  Shenrie  opium  is  much  valued  by  smokers,  and  ranks 
next  to  the  Shan^te  drag,  which  is  second  only  to  that  pro- 
duced in  KanrmK  Coal  abounds  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  province,  but  owing  to  difficulty  of  transit  it  is  not 
worked  to  any  great  extent  The  winters  are  cold,  but 
short,  and  though  fruit  trees  abound  and  are  most  produc- 
tive, no  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  are  to  be  met  with 
within  the  province. 

The  province  of  Kan-auh,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  first  syllables  of.  the  names  of  the  two  cities  .JTafi-dber 
Foo  and  Suhrchow,  is  bounded  on  the  N.R  by  the  Ordo 
Mongol  tribes  and  tlie  Desert  of  Gobi,  on  the  R  by 
8henr§e,  on  the  S.  by  Sze-ckuen,  on  the  S.W.  by  Kokonor 
and  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  Kobdo  and 
Bi  The  boundary  on  the  N.  remains  undefined,  but  the 
provioce  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  territory  lying  between 
lat  32**  30'  and  40^  and  long.  108*  to  98'  20'.  and  to 
contain  an  area  of  about  86,G88  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  15,193,125.  Krn-^h  is  for  the 
moat  part  a  howling  mldernesa  of  sane,  id  snow,  but  to 
the  east  of  the  Yellow  River  the  country  is  cultivated  and 
to  some  extent  productive.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Yellow  River,  the  course  of  which  through  the  province 
has  already  been  described,  and  in  the  mountains  to  the 
south  of  Lan-chow  Foo  rises  the  Wei  Biver^  which  traverses 
Shenrsey  and  flows  into  the  Yellow  River  at  Twng-hwan. 
The  chief  products  of  Kan-suh  are  cloth,  horse  hides,  a  kind 
of  curd  like  butter  "  which  melts  in  the  mouth,"  and  ia 
known  by  the  Mongols  under  the  name  of  Wuta,  musk, 
plums^  onions,  dates  sweet  melons,  and  medicine& 


89e<hiim,  **  the  Four  Streams,"  is  the  laigeet  province 
in  China.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Kokonor,  Ean-mih, 
and  Shan^-ie,  on  the  K  by  Hoo^pith  and  Ho(hmh,  on  tlie  & 
by  Kvfei<how  and  Yvn^nan,  and  on  the  W.  by  Tibet  Its 
population  is  estimated  at  36,000,000 ;  it  occupies  an  area 
of  220,000  square  miles,  and  contains  fifteen  prefectural 
cities,  indnshre  of  Ching-too  Foo,  the  provincial  capital 
The  western  portion  of  the  province  forms  part  of  the 
mountain-lands  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  eastern  portion, 
comprising  about  100,000  square  miles,  is,,  with  tiie  excep- 
tion of  the  plain  on  which  the  city  of  Ching4oo  Foo  is 
situated,  emphatically  a  hilly  region.  The  boundaxiea  of 
this  hilly  region  may  be  described  by  lines  drawn  from 
Lung-gan  Foo  to  Fteei-c/iow  Foo  on  the  N.,  from  Kuei-dkom 
Foo  to  Yung^ing  Heek  on  the  S.R,  and  from  this  latter 
place  to  tLunggan  Foo^on  the  W.  The  ethnological  and 
conmierdal  boundaries  are  clearly  and  shari^y  drawn  hf 
these  physical  features.  The  mountain^districts  are  pooi^. 
cultivated,  and  are  inhabited  by  **  ^Jjin,*  or  Barbarian^ 
who  are  distinguished  under  the  tribal  names  of  S^fsn^ 
Lo-lo,  and  Man-tsze,  and  whose  allegiance  to  the  Chineaa 
Government  sits  but  lightly  on  them,  while  the  easterm 
portion  is  exclusively  Chinese,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
thriving  and  populous  regions  in  the  empire^  Through  tbn 
southern  portion  of  it  runs  the  Tang-tue  Keang,  wUch  is 
there  navigable  throughout  the  year,  while  it  is  traversed 
by  three  large  rivers,  the  Min-keang,  the  To-heang,  and  the 
Kea4ing  Keang,  all  of  which  take  their  rise  in  the  mountain* 
on  its  north-west  border,  and  empty  themselves  into  the 
Tang-Uze  Keang  at  Seu-chow  Foo,  Loo  Chow,  aod  Chwnff- 
king  Foo  respectively.  The  whole  province  is  intersected 
by  numerous  but  difficult  roads.  The  Tarpih4oo,  or  great 
north  road,  leads  from  Ching4oo  Foo  to  Peking,  From  tfan 
same  centre  there  branches  out  pne  to  Chungking  Foo^ on? 
to  Paau-ning  Foo,  and  one  to  Yorckow  Foo,  while  another 
road  connects  Chung-king  Foo  with  Kwei-Jkaw  Foo  on  the 
Yang-ttae  Keang  and  beyond  with  E<hang  Foo  in  ffoofnh. 
From  Yci-ehow  Foo,  again,  start  two  important  roads,  one 
leading  into  Tibet  by  way  of  Yung4ring  Been,  Tting^ 
Been,  Ta4ieen4oo,  Le-iang,  Pa4ang,  and  Taiamdo,  and  the 
other  tp  Western  Yun^nan  vi&  Teing-ke  Seen,  Ningynen  Foo^ 
and  Yen^ywn  Been  to  TarU  Foo.  From  Ta-U  Foo  thia 
road  coDtinues  through  Momien  to  Bhamo  in  Burmah. 
Another  road  connects  Pu-tang  and  Le-keang  Foo  with 
Ta4e  Foo,  and  yet  another  crosses  the  southemmoet  comer 
of  the  province  connecting  Tung-chuen  Foo  in  Jtm-iMBi 
with  TcUe  Foo  in  the  same  provinca 

The  products  of  Ste-chiien  are  varied  and  valuable^  and^ 
unlike  those  of  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  are 
eminently  suitable  for  foreign  exports  First  on  the  list 
stands  silk,  and  of  this  article  of  commerce  a  larger 
quantity  is  produced  in  eastern  Sze-ehuen  than  in  any  other 
province  of  the  empire.  There  are  few  districts  in  this 
region  in  which  silk  is  not  produced,  and  though  it  » 
somewhat  inferior  in  quality  to  that  produced  in  Chi4xatig 
yet  in  strength  and  durability  it  is  so  far  superior  to  it 
that  it  is  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  finer  kind 
in  the  market  Large  quantities  are  exported  to  Shenr^ 
Shan-te,  Kan-suh,  Peking,  Yvn^nan,  l^bet,  Kwei-ehom, 
Kwangse,  Hoo-nan,  and  Boo-pih,  tad  lately  it  has  begun 
to  figure  in  the  Shanghai  returns  as  an  article  of  foreign 
export.  The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  largely  carried 
on  In  the  same  portion  of  the  province.  The  opinra 
produced  is,  however,  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the 
exportation  therefore  is  limited  to  those  provinces  which 
from  exceptional  circumstances  are  unable  to  procure  the 
better  description  of  drug  from  elsewhera  White  wax  la 
another  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  the  &e-chmem 
trade.  It  is  made  exclusively  in  the  department  of  ITeo- 
Hng  Foo,  the  climate  of  which  appears  to  favour  the  pi» 
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pngation  of  the  disease  ftmong  the  insects  which  is  said  bj 
the  natives  to  be  the  cause  of  the  plentifol  secretion  of  wax. 
This  belief  Is  bome  out  by  the  ^t,  that  in  the  districts 
where  the  insects  breed  only  a  small  quantity  of  wax  is 
jHodoced,  and  experience  has  therefore  taught  the  natives 
the  advantage  of  breeding  the  insects  in  one  castrict  and 
producing  the  wax  in  another.  The  region  of  K€(n<hang 
in  the  south  of  the  province  has  been  found  moet  suitable 
for  breeding  purposes,  and  it  ib  there,  therefore,  on  the  insect 
trees,  which  are  evergreens  with  large  and  pointed  ovate 
leaves,  that  the  breeding  processes  are  carried  on.  At  the 
end  of  April  the  producers  start  each  with  a  load  of  the  eggs 
of  the  insects  for  the  district  of  Kea^in^  Foo,  a  journey 
wbich  on  foot  occupi'»  about  a  fortnight  The  road 
between  the  two  diBtricts  is  very  mountainous,  and  as 
exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  would  hatch  the  eggs  too 
rapidly,  the  travellers  journey  only  during  the  night  At 
Kwrting  Foo  they  are  eagerly  bought  up,  and  are  at  dnce 
put  upon  the  wax  tree.  Baron  von  Richthofen  thus 
describes  the  subsequent  process . — "  When  the  egg  balls 
are  procured  they  are  folded  np,  six  or  seven  together,  in  a 
bag  of  palm  leaf.  These  bags  are  suspended  on  the  twigs 
of  the  trees.  This  is  all  the  human  labour  required.  After 
a  few  days  the  insects  commence  coming  out     They 

r  ad  as  a  brownish  film  over  the  twigs,  but  do  not  touch 
leaves.  The  Chinese  describe  them  as  having  neither 
shape,  nor  head,  nor  eyes,  nor  feet  It  is  known  that  the 
iasect  is  a  species  of  coccus.  Gradually,  while  the  insect 
tt  growing,  the  surface  of  the  twigs  becomes  enci;ustated 
wiSi  a  white  substance ;  this  is  the  wax.  No  care  what- 
ever is  required.  The  insect  has  no  enemy,  and  is  not 
even  tondied  by  ants.  In  the  latter  half  of  August  the 
twigs  are  cut  off  and  boiled  in  water,  when  the  wax  rises 
to  Uie  Bui&oe.  It  is  then  melted  uid  poured  into  deep 
pans.  It  cools  down  to  a  translucent  and  highly  crystalline 
eobstanoe.  Ten  taeb  weight  of  eggs  produce  from  two  to 
three  oatties  of  wax."  Tobacco  is  another  article  which 
oooopiee  %  prominent  place  among  the  productions  of 
SM^Mn,  It  is  grown  very  generally  throughout  the 
province,  and  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Se-fan, 
Tibet,  Tuiuncm,  Hoo-nan;  and  the  export  to  Han-how 
alone  is  estimated  at  50,000  picols  annnaUy.  The  best  is 
grown  in  the  district  of  P$  Mem  ;  the  next  quality  is  said 
to  come  from  Kin4ang  Heen,  and  the  third  quidity  from 
'She-fang  Been,  all  these  districts  being  in  the  plain  of 
China-ioo  Foo.  Hxe  habit,  which  is  unknown  in  other 
provinces,  of  smoking  the  tobaeco  leaves  rolled  up  in  the 
shape  of  cigars  obtains  laigely  in  Si0-ehuen,  Salt  is  also 
produced  in  Sae<kutn  in  large  quantities  from  brine,  which 
IS  raised  from  wells.  T$$e4%u4nng,  in  Tsms  Chow,  Woo- 
tim^koaoUf  near  Kea4ing  Foo,  Paou^ing  Foo,  and  Tung- 
thven  Foo,  are  the  districts  where  the  wells  are  most 
abundant  The  brine  is  raised  from  the  well  with  long 
bamboo  tubes  and  bamboo  ropes,  and  is  then  led  to  large 
pans  for  evaporation.  In  the  district  of  Tsxe4iu4$ing 
petroleum  is  struck  at  a  depth  of  from  1 800  to  2000  feet, 
and  is  used  for  evaporating  the  brine.  Coal  and  iron  are 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  province,  but  the  only  coal 
which  is  worked  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  iron  is 
smelted  with  wood  alone.  Sugar,  tung  oil,  wheat,  barley, 
beans,  rice,  Indian  com,  potatoes,  6lc,  are  among  the  other 
products  of  Ste-chuen,  From  the  list  of  exports  and  re- 
exports from  Hanrkow  in  the  Trade  Eetums  for  1871, 
Baron  von  Richthofen  has  made  a  Ibt  of  the  proximate 
taloe  of  the  exports  of  Sae-chum  in  this  direction. 

PlailiL  Value  la  Tudi. 

Sae^ihaen  Silk 4,071^  894,01d 

BafflowOT 4,887  294,796 

"White  Wax 10,7W  e47,0» 


CSsny  lorwanU 


l,8d6.8a 


Ptena 
Rroufffit  forwtrd, 

Sxe-clmon  rbubarb 8,761 

Musk 14 

SiicUor 1,91S 

Copper 515 

Wood^ril 290,441 


ValMtaTatk 

1,885,848 

85.618 

58.629 

7,435 

21,658 

1,825,701 


Totsl,  Tteli 8,784,882 

Nitiff-yuen  Foo  is  the  principal  district  from  which  the 
copper  is  produced,  as  much  as  from  500  to  600  tons  a  year 
being  exported  from  this  one  prefecture.  The  mines  are 
owned  by  private  companies,  who  are  bound  by  the  terms 
of  their  licence  to  sell  the  metal  at  a  fixed  price  (8  taela 
per  picul)  to  certain  holders  of  a  Government  concession, 
who  on  their  part  are  bound  to  pay  2  taels  per  picul  iito 
the  provincial  treasury. 

The  province  of  Ktvang-tung  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ewang^ 
Hoo-nan,  Keang-te,  and  FuJ^keen,  on  the  S.  and  R  by  the  '^^^ 
sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Kwang-se,    It  contains  an  area  of 
79,456  square  milea^  and  is  divided  into  nine  prefectures ; 
and  the  population  is  estimated  at  about  19,174,030.     Its 
name,   which    signifies    "Eaat  of  Kwang,"  is    derived, 
according  to  Chinese  writers,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  to 
the  east  of  the  old  province  of  Hoo-kwang,  in  the  same  way 
that  Kwang-te  derives  its  name  from  its  position  to  the 
west  of  Hoo-kwang,   Eteang-tung  extends  for  more  than  600 
miles  from  R  to  W.,  and  for  about  420  from  N.  to  S.    It 
may  be  described  as  a  hilly  region,  forming  part  as  it  does 
of  the  2ian  Shan  ranges.     These  mountains,   speaking 
generally,  trend  in  a  north-east  and  south-westerly  direc- 
tion, and  are  divided  by  valleys  of  great  fertility.    The 
principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  4he  Se-hang,  which 
has  been  already  described;    the  Flh-keang,  or  North 
River,  which  rises  in  the  niountains  to  the  north  of  the 
province,  and  after  a  southerly  course  joins  the  Se-keang 
at  Sanr$hwuy  Httn  ;  the  Tung-keang,  or  East  Hiver,  which 
after  flowing  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  its  source 
in  the  north-east  of  the  province,  empties  itself  into  the 
estuary  which  separates  the  city  of  Canton  from  the  sea ;  and 
the  Han  River,  which  runs  a  north  and  south  course  across 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  province,  taking  its  rise  in  the 
mountains    on    the  western    frontier  of    Fvh-kten,  and: 
emptying  itself  into  the  China  Sea  in  tiie  neighbourhood' 
of  Swatow,    Kwang-tung  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
provinces  of  the  empire.     It^  mineral  wealth  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  the  soil  of  the  valleys  and  phuns  is  extremely 
fertile^     The  principal  article  of  export  is  silk,  which  is 
produced  in  the  district  forming  the  river  delta,  extending, 
fjrom  Gimton  to  Macao  and  having  its  apex  at  San^wuy[ 
Hem,     The  value  of  the  silk  and  Of  silken  manufactures^' 
especially    textures  which    are  annually  exported  from! 
Canton  in  foreign  bottoms,  is  estimated  at  about  14,000,000 1 
dollars.     Tea  is  also  grown  in  many  districts,  and  i% 
exported  annually  to  the  amount  of  about  3,000,000  dollars  ;l 
cassia  lignea,  together  with  cassia  buds  and  twigs  (from  the! 
sub-prefecture  of    Lo-iing,   150  miles  east  of   Canlony 
matting,  fire-crackers,  sugar,  and  palm  leaf  fans,  which  are 
annually  exported  to  the  number  of  4,000,000  or  5,000,000; 
to  New  York  alone,  aris  among  the  other  prominent  articles, 
of  merchandize.     Sugar  is  grown  on  the  banks  of  almost  1 
all  the  rivers,  and  40  per  cent  of  the  ground  under  cultiva-j 
tion  in  the  districts  of  Pwan-gu,  Tung-kwan,  and  Teang-] 
ehing,  is  occupied  by  sugar  plantations.     Out  of  the  total  j 
exports  from  Swaiow  during  the  year  1874,  which  amounted 
in  value  to  £4,367,739,  sugar  was  put  down  as  representing 
£1,023,810.     Three  large  coal-fields  exist  in  th^  province, 
namely,  the  Shaou-ehow  Foo  field  in  the  north  ;  the  Hwa 
Hem  field  distant  about  30  miles  from  Canton;  and  the 
west  coast  field,  in  the  south-west.     The  last  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  three,  and  extends  over  the  districts  of  Wof 
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pmg,  SMUng,  Ho-shan,  Bin-^toang  and  Sin-ning,  The 
coal  from  the  two  first  named  fields  is  of  an  inferior  quality, 
bat  that  in  the  west  coast  field  is  of  a  more  yaloable  kind* 
Iron  ore  is  foond  in  about  twenty  different  districts,  notably 
in  Tnng-ywn^  Ttung-fa^  Lung-mun,  and  Luh-fung,  None, 
howerer,  is  exported  in  its  raw  ttate,  as  aU  which  is 
produced  is  mannfactui'ed  in  the  province,  and  prindpoUy 
al  Fat-than,  which  has  been  called  the  Birmin^am  of 
China.  The  KwaAg4ung  coast  abounds  with  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Hainan,  which  forms  part  of  the  prefec- 
ture of  Kgung-ehotff  Foo,  This  island  extends  for  about 
100  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  the  same  distance  from 
east  to  west  The  southern  and  eaFtern  portions  of  Hainan 
are  monntainons,  but  on  the  north  there  is  a  plain  of  some 
extent.  Qold  is  found  in  the  central  part ;  and  sugar,  cocoa 
nuts,  bet^  nuts,  birds'  nests,  and  agar  agar,  or  sea 
vegetable,  are  among  the  other  products  of  the  island.  By 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  Keung-ehow  Foo  on  the  norUi 
ooast  was  to  be  a  Treaty  Port,  and  it  is  now  about  to  be 
opened  to  trade.  In  the  province  of  Kwang-ittng  there 
are  two  Treaty  Ports,  namely.  Canton  and  8wUow,  At 
Canton  the  value  of  tiie  exports  carried  in  foreign  vessels 
during  the  year  1874  amounted  to  ^4,672,128,  and  of 
imports  to  £1,980,701.  The  value  of  the  imports  to 
Swatow  during  the  same  period  was  £3|317y297,  and  of 
the  exporto  Xl,31 0,821. 

Kwang-M  The  province  of  Ewang-te  k  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
KifiMhow  and  Hoo-nan,  on  the  £.  by  Kwang-iung,  on  the 
&  by  the  G(Uf  of  Tonquin  and  Cochin-china,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Tun-nan.  It  covers  an  area  of  78,2($0  square  miles, 
And  its  population  is  estimaled  at  7,S1S,895.  The 
provincial  capital  is  KweUing  Foo,  or  City  of  the  Forest 
.  of  CSnnamon  Trees,  and  there  are  besides  ten  prefectural 
dties.  In  the  south  and  east  parts  of  the  province  the 
•nrface  is  mountainous,  but  in  the  north  the  mountains  are 
exchanged  for  hills  and  plainai  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  S^-keang,  the  course  of  which  has  been  described 
above,  and  ^e  Kwn-keang,  or  Cinnamon  Iliver,  which  takes 
its  rise  in  the  district  of  Hing-gan,  in  Uie  north  of  the 
province,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  of  the  JSeang 
Rwer,  which  flows  northward  through  iToo-fum  to  the 
Tung-ting  Lake.  The  Ktpd-keang,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
a  southerly  course,  and  passes  the  cities  of  Kwei-lin,  Tang* 
so  Hem,  Ping-ld  Foo,  Chaofi-ping  Heen,  and  so  finds  its  way 
to  Woo^ahow  Foo,  where  it  joins  the  waters  ol  the  S&-Keang, 
Another  considerable  river  is  the  Lew-Keang,  or  Willow 
Biver,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  inhabited  by  the  Meaou- 
tsse,  in  the  district  of  Tung-isung,  in  Kwei-chow.  Leaving 
its  source  it  takes  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  enters 
Kwang-se,  in  the  district  of  Hwae-yuen,  After  encircling 
the  city  of  that  name,  it  flows  south  as  far  as  Lew<hing 
ffeen,  where  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Lwng4e9aing,  or 
Dragon  Biver.  Adopting  the  trend  of  this  last-named 
stream,  which  lias  its  head-waters  in  Tun-nan,  the  mingled 
flow  passes  eastward,  and  further  on  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  by  Letff^how  Foo,  Woo-ttuen  Heen,  and  8in<ho%o 
Foo,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Se-heang,  and 
thenceforth  changes  its  name  for  that  of  its  affluent 

The  province  of  Kweirchow  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  jSm- 
(huen,  on  the  E.  by  Hoonan,  on  the  S.  by  Kwang-te,  and 

Ewgi^Aow  ^^  ^^  y^^  j^y  Tun^nan,  It  contains  64,564  square  miles, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  5,288,219.  Kweiryang 
Foo  IS  the  provincial  capital,  and  besides  this  there  are 
eleven  prefectgral  cities  in  the  province.  With  the 
exception  of  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kwei^yang 
Foo,  Ta4ing  Foo,  and  Ttunrt  Foo,  in  the  central  and 
nortiism  regbns,  the  province  may  be  described  as  moun- 
tainous. But  the  very  disturbed  state  in  which  it  has  been 
lor  many  years  makes  it  difficult  to  gain  much  infonnatioo 


about  it.  The  mountain  ranges  in  the  sontk  are  higely 
inhabited  by  Meaou-tszs,  who  are  the  original  owners  of 
the  soil,  and  who  have  been  goaded  into  a  state  of  rebeUion 
by  the  oppression  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by 
the  Chinese  officials.  To  this  disturbing  cause  has  beeo 
added  also  another  by  the  spread  of  the  Mahometaa 
rebellion  of  Yun-nan  into  some  of  the  south-western 
districts  of  the  province.  The  devastating  effects  of  these 
civil  wars  have  been  most  disastrous  to  the  trade  and  the 
prosperity  of  Kwei-chov,  The  climate  is  by  nature 
unhealthy,  the  supply  of  running  water  being  small,  and 
that  of  stagnant  water,  from  which  arises  a  very  fatal 
malaria,  being  considerable ;  but  it  is  at  the  present  time 
rendered  still  more  dangerous  by  the  number  of  corpsee 
which  are  left  to  putrefy  in  the  fields.  The  agrioultttnl 
products  of  the  province  are  veiy  limited,  and  its  deaf 
wealth  lies  in  its  minerals.  Copper,  silver,  lead,  and  line  are 
found  in  considerable  quantities^  and  as  regards  quick- 
silver, Kwti-chow  is  probably  the  richest  country  ie 
the  world.  It  has  been  from  of  old  the  chief  product  cC 
the  province^  and  the  belt  in  which  it  ocenrs  extends 
through  the  whole  province  from  south-west  to  north  sssi 
One  of  the  principal  mining  districts  is  Ka$  Chm,  in  the 
prefecture  of  Kwn-yang  Foo,  and  this  district  has  ths 
advantace  of  being  situated  near  Wang-ping  Chow,  fron 
which  place  it  can  be  conveniently  and  cheaply  shi^>ed  te 
HanJtow,  Cinnabari  realgar,  orpiment^  and  coal  form  the 
rest  of  the  mineral  products  of  KwiMow.  Wild  silk  is 
another  valuable  article  of  export  It  is  chiefly  mana- 
factnwd  in  the  prefecture  of  Tsun-e  Foo,  where  three  kinds 
are  produced.  The  first  quality,  the  trade  in  which  is 
estimated  at  about  500,000  taeb  a  year,  is  chiefly  exported 
to  Shen-9e,  Shan-se,  and  Peking,  whfle  some  finds  its  wef  to 
Seang-tan  and  so  into  Kwang-M.  The  inferior  kinds  are 
locally  consumed. 

The  province  of  Yun-na/n,  ^  South  of  the  Clouds,*  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  See^hien,  on  the  £.  by  Kweiikom 
and  Kwang-ee,  on  the  S.  by  Burmah  aod  the  Lao  tribes^ 
and  on  the  W.  by  Burmah  and  Tibet  It  occupies  an 
area  of  107,969  square  miles,  but  thou^  thus  the  aecond 
largest  province  of  the  empire,  its  population  is  estimated 
at  only  5,561,320,  and  probably  tiiis  number  is  at  the 
present  time,  in  consequence  of  the  long  continuance  and 
violent  extinction  of  the  Panthay  rebeUion,  excessive.  The 
greater  part  of  the  province  may  be  said  to  consist  d  an 
extensive  plateau,  containing  numerous  valley  plains^ 
which  is  divided  in  the  nor&em  portion  by  monntain 
ranges  that  enter  at  the  north-west  comer  ol  the  pro- 
vince and  separate  the  waters  of  the  Kin-ehorieamg,  the 
Meihon,  and  the  Salwein.  Besides  Yvn^nan  Foo,  the 
capital,  the  province  contains  twenty  prefectural  cities^ 
several  of  which — Tung-chuen  Foo,  Yun-nan  Foo,  Ta-U 
Foo,  Yung-ehang  Foo,  Teoo-heung  Foo,  and  X/tng-gan  Foo, 
iot  example— are  situated  in  the  valley  plains  just  ^oken 
ol  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Meikon,  whidi  traverses 
the  province  from  north  to  south  on  its  way  to  the  Oiine 
Sea  through  Anam;  the  Salwein,  which  runs  a  parallel 
course  through  its  western  portion;  the  Kin-eha4Beang, 
which  runs  first  in  a  south-east  and  then  in  an  easterb^ 
direction  through  the  north  of  the  province ;  and  the  heai 
waters  of  the  Songka,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  south- 
eastern  part  of  the  provinoei  This  last-named  river  foans 
a  navigable  communication  from  Yun^nan  to  the  Gnlf  of 
Tong-hing  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  The  nevi- 
gation  commences  at  Man-haom,  a  town  only  ten  dayi^ 
journey  from  Tunriian  Foo,  and  it  thus  affords  an  eaqr 
outlet  for  the  mining  districts  of  eastern  and  sonthsn 
Yvn^nan,  There  are  two  large  lakes  in  the  proriMi^ 
—one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ta-ie  Foo^  wh&  is  S4 
miks  in  length  by  fl  milss  in  bnadth,  and  the 
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Betr  TufHum  Poo,  wnioli  mcunreB  from  70  to  80  mika  in 
dronmfereneai  BoTenl  important  roads  intersect  tha  pto- 
Tinee,  the  chief  of  wluch  are — L  The  road  from  Tw^mtm 
Foo  to  Bhamo  in  Bormah  yik  Ta-U  Foo  (12  daja),  TCing- 
fui  Chow  or  Motnim  (B  da)rB},  and  Itanwyne, — an  easy  road 
« far  aa  Ta4e  Foo,  but  beyond  this  eity  the  mountain  r&agea 
spoken  of  above  present  obstacles  of  no  little  diffienltj ;  2. 
The  road  from  Ta-U  Foo  northwards  to  Botang  yiA  Loieang 
foo,  which  thus  connects  western  Jtm-fiafi  with  Tibet ;  8. 
tlie  road  spoken  of  in  the  description  of  Sn-ckusn,  bom.  Ta-U 
Foo  to  Ching-ioo  Foo  yiA  ITtng-jfue*  Foo  and  Ta^kow  Foo  ; 
i  The  road  from  Twf^um  Foo  Ho  Seu-ckow  Too,  Tii  Ttmg- 
dium  Foo  and  Chaou4wig  Foo;  5.  The  road  from  the 
SEune  city  to  Wang-prng  Chow,  in  JCweUhow,  Tji  Kwn^fohg 
Foo,  and  down  the  Tu€m  River  to  Ckang-fth  Foo  in  Boo- 
son;  and  6.  fti»  ancient  and  important  trade  load  to 
Canton,  This  route  connects  Tun-nan  Foo  with  Fikse 
Foo,  in  Kwang-H,  on  the  Canton  west  river,  a  laud  journey 
which  occupies 'about  twenty  days.  From  this  point  the 
riTer  fornishes  in  quiet  times  an  easy  communication  with 
Canton,  but  of  late,  owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of 
Kwang-M,  this  route  has  l^n  little  used.  The  agricultural 
prodoqts  of  the  province  are  fully  sufficient  to  supiply  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants,  but  its  chief  wealth  lies  in*  the 
nunerals  with  which  it  abounds.  On  this  subject  Baron 
von  Richthofen  says,  "We  are  now  in  an  extremely 
remarkable  region,  which  if  highly  worthy  a  detailed 
rcamination,  because  a  great  Tariety  and  quality  of  metal- 
Bferona  deposits  are  tSstributed  throughout  its  extent. 
Thd  country  so  distinguished  comprehends  nearly  the 
whole  of  Tun-nan,  from  Ta-kwan-ting  in  the  north  to  Fo-urh 
Foo  in  the  south,  and  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
pAmnoe  to  Tiing-yui  Chow  (Momien)  in  the  west  Besides, 
it  extends  across  the  Tang-tsm,  aiAd  comprises  the  whole 
I  department  of  Fing-futn  Foo,  till  Tiing-ke  ffeen,  a  district 
I  of  Ta-€ho»  Foo  ;  and  in  the  east^  the  district  of  Wn-nmg 
Chow  in  KweMouf.  There  are  no  positive  indications  to 
•howUiat  the  metalliferous  region  extends  beyond  those 
hints  to  the  south,  west,  and  north,  but  this  is  different 
as  regards  the  direction  to  the  east^  or  rather  north-east 
I  have  had  several  statements  given  me  oonceming  the 
eoaneoce  of  ores  of  copper  and  silver  through  a  large 
portion  of  Kwn<how;  but  as  no-  mines  are  worked  ontside 
of  Wtining  Chow,  the  statement  cannot  be  considered  as 
proved.  It  is,  however,  a  ^emarkaUe  fact,  that  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  metalliferous  region  of  Tun-nan  to 
the  north-east,  commences  a  belt  distinguished  by  the 
ocenrrenee  of  quicksilvet  and  its  ores.  It  extends  tlurough 
the  whole  wid^  of  the  province  of  KwH-chow,  Quicloulver 
u  found  only  in  this  belt^  and  not  in  Tunnan,* 

Silver  and  gold  are  among  the  metals  produced  in 
/aa-fioft,  but  Uiey  are  not  known  to  exist  in  any  large 
qutotities.  Lead  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  province, 
ttid  indeed  the  area  through  which  copper,  silver,  lead, 
tin,  and  sine  are  distributed  in  sufficient  quantitite  to  make 
mining  answer,  composes  at  least  80,000  square  miles. 
The  ores  are  generally  of  good  quality,  and  are  so  deposited 
as  to  be  easy  of  extraction.  Tea  ^m  Fo-urh  Foo,  in 
southern  Tun^nan,  which  is  well  known  and  appreciated 
thronghout  the  empire;  opium  of  an  inferior  quality; 
medicines  in  the  shape  not  .only  of  herbs  and  roots,  but  also 
of  fossil  shells,  bones^  teeth,  and  various  products  of  the 
animal  kingdom ;  and  precious  stones,  principally  jade  and 
rabies,  are  among  the  other  etports  from  Tunnan, 
1^  The  imperial  province  of  Shing-king,  in  southern 
lianchniia,  is  bounded  pn  the  N.  by  Mongolia  and  TsirUi' 
kar;  on  the  R  by  the  newly-acquired  Eussian  province 
of  Amoor,  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  Corea ;  on  the  S.  by 
Coiea,  Che  Teilow  Sea,  and  the  Qulf  of  Leaou-tung;  and  on 
^  W.  by  Mongolia.    It  occupiso  an  area  of  iS^OOO  square 


milea,  and  contains  a  population  of  6,000,000.  Its  capital 
city  is  Moukdm  (iV  40'  N.  lat,  130'  30'  R  long.)  or,  as  it  is 
otherwise  known,  Shimghing,  " the  Flourishing  Capital,*' 
or  Shinr^ang  ;  and  besides  this  it  has  one  other  pref  ectural 
city,  namely,  Kinrchow  Foo.  The  surface  of  the  province 
is  divided  between  plain  and  mountain,  the  latter  feature 
largely  predominating.  A  line  drawn  from  King-ehow 
Foo  {iV  12'  N.  lat,  121^  10'  R  long.)  north-east  to 
MouicUn,  and  then  south  by  west  through  Leaou-yang  and 
Hatching  to  Kai-ehow  and  the  sea,  woidd  define  the  level 
country,  the  rtot  of  the  province  consisting  of  mountains 
intersected  with  valleys.  A  large  portion  of  the  plain  being 
an  alluvial  deposit  is  extremely  fertile,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Uie  sea  that  saline  exudation  so  common  in 
the  north  of  China  renders  futile  all  attempts  at  cultivation* 
To  the  north  and  east  of  this  district  run  numerous 
mountain  nmges,  for  the  most  part  in  a  north-and-southerly 
direction.  The  climate  of  Shing-king  is  marked  by 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  In  summer  the  temperature 
varies  from  70^  to  90*",  and  in  winter  from  50**  above  to 
10^  bebw  xero.  The  mountain  scenery  is  extremely 
picturesque,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  such  as  are 
common  in  England,  the  mountain  ash  being  the  only 
common  English  tree  which  is  there  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Leaou-ho  and 
the  Ta-gang-ho.  The  former  takes  its  rise  in  Mongolia^ 
and  after  numine  an  easterly  course  for  about  400  miles, 
turns  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Gulf  of  Leaou-iung,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ting- 
tue,  up  to  which  town,  20  miles  from  the  bar,  the  river  if 
navigable  for  large  junks.  The  Ta-yang-ho  rises  in  the 
mountains  to  the  south  of  the  plain,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  Yellow  Sea.  The  principal  roads  through  the  province 
are — 1st,  The  imperial  highway  from  Peking,  which  passes 
through  the  Great  Wall  at  Shan^i-kwan,  idong  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Pik^hihrli  to  Moukden,  and  after  leaving  this 
city  divides  into  three  branches— one  going  eastward  to 
Cores,  another  going  by  Kirin  and  Alchuku  to  Sanrting. 
the  limit  of  the  empire  in  this  ^direction,  while  a  third 
diverges  N.  by  W.  to  Forheo-mun,  thenoe  through  Mongolia 
to  Pe4una,  and  then  to  Tniiirkar,  Mergon,  and  the 
Amoor ;  2d,  A  road  from  Ting-itee  southward  to  Kin-<show, 
in  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  ot  Leaou-iung;  and  Sd, 
a  road  from  the  same  point  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
Fung-hwang-ehing  and  the  Gate  of  Corea.  The  Treaty 
Port  of  the  province  is  New-ekwang,  but  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  this  town,  the  foreign  settlement  has 
been  established  at  Ting-texe,  During  1874  the  value  of 
goods  imported  into  thiiB  port  was  2,433,135  taels,  and 
that  of  exports  was  1,753,543  taels.  The  chief  agricultural 
products  of  Shing-king  are  wheat,  barley,  millet,  oats,' 
maize,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacca  Coal,  iron,  and  gold 
are  also  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  various  localitieta^ 
but  as  yet  they  aie  very  litQe  worked. 

History. 
Far  reaching  as  is  the  lustory  of  China,  it  yet  laOs  to  History 
give  us  any  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  race.  Its' 
first  page  begins  by  describing  the  nucleus  of  the  nation  as 
a  little  horde  of  wanderers,  roving  among  the  forests  of 
Shan-se,  without  houses,  without  clothing,  without;  fire  to 
dress  their  victuids,  and  subsisting  on  tiie  spoils  of  the 
diase,  eked  out  with  toots  and  insects.  Investigation, 
however,  has  prov^  beyond  doubt  that  these  wanderers 
were  no  indigenous  sons  t>f  the  soil^  but  were  strangers  and 
pilgrims  from  other  lands.  Some  believe  that  their  point 
of  departure  was  in  the  region  to  the  south-east  of  tho 
Caspian  Sea,  and  that,  having  crossed  the  head  waters  of 
tiie  Oxus,  they  made  their  way  eastward  along  th» 
southern  slopes  of  the  Teea-shan.    But  however  this  mi|p 
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pm{f.  Sitting,  Hoshan,  Sin-hwang  and  Sin-nitig.  The 
coal  from  the  two  first  named  fields  is  of  an  inferior  qnallty, 
bat  that  in  the  west  coast  field  is  of  a  more  Taloable  kind. 
Iron  ore  is  foond  in  aboot  twenty  different  districts,  notably 
in  Tting-fuen,  Ttung-fc^  iMng-mun^  and  Luh-fung,  None, 
however,  is  exported  in  its  raw  state,  as  aU  which  is 
produced  is  mannfactnred  in  the  province,  and  prindpolly 
at  Foi-tkan,  which  has  been  called  the  Birmingham  of 
China.  The  Kwang-tung  coast  aboonds  with  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Hainan,  which  forms  part  of  the  prefec- 
ture of  K€ung<kow  Foo,  This  island  extends  for  about 
100  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  the  same  distance  from 
east  to  west  The  sout^m  and  eastern  portions  of  Hainan 
are  monntainons,  but  on  the  north  there  is  a  plain  of  some 
extent  Gkld  is  found  in  the  central  part ;  and  sugar,  cocoa 
nuts,  bet^  nuts,  birds'  nests,  and  agar  agar,  or  sea 
vegetable,  are  among  the  other  products  of  the  island.  Bv 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  Keung-ehow  Foo  on  the  north 
eoast  was  to  be  a  Treaty  Port,  and  it  is  now  abont  to  be 
opened  to  trade.  In  the  province  of  KwamgAung  there 
are  two  Treaty  Forts,  namely.  Canton  and  Swatow,  At 
Canion  the  value  of  tiie  exports  carried  in  foreign  vessels 
during  the  year  1874  amounted  to  £4,672,128,  and  of 
imports  to  £1,980,701.  The  value  of  the  imports  to 
Swatow  during  the  eame  period  waa  £8,317,297,  and  of 
the  exporU  £1,310,321. 

Kwang-se  The  province  of  Kwang-m  Is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Kwnrchow  and  Hoonan,  on  the  E.  by  Kwang-imng,  on  the 
B.  by  the  Gtit  of  Tonquin  and  Cochin-china,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Tun^nan.  It  covers  an  area  of  78,250  square  miles, 
and  its  population  is  estimaled  at  7,313,895.  The 
provincial  capital  is  Kwei4ing  Foo,  or  City  of  the  Forest 
.  of  CSnnamon  Trees,  and  there  are  besides  ten  prefectural 
eitiea.  In  the  south  and  east  parts  of  the  province  the 
•urface  la  mountainous,  but  in  the  north  the  mountains  are 
exchanged  for  hills  and  plains  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  8^4Mang,  the  course  of  which  has  been  described 
ibove^  and  ti^e  Kwti-keang,  or  C&nnamon  River,  which  takes 
its  rise  In  the  district  of  Hing-gan,  in  the  north  of  the 
province,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  of  the  Seang 
River ,  which  flows  northward  through  Hoo-nan  to  the 
Tung-Hng  Lake.  The  Kwei-keang,  on  the  other  hand,  takea 
a  southeriy  course,  and  passes  the  cities  of  Kwei-lin,  Tang^ 
90  Heen,  Ping-ld  Foo,  Chaof*^ng  Heen,  and  so  finds  its  way 
to  Woo-cKow  Foo,  where  it  joins  the  waters  or  the  Se-Keang, 
Another  considerable  river  is  the  LeuhKeang,  or  Willow 
Biver,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  inhabited  by  the  Meaou* 
tsse,  in  the  district  of  Tung-Uung,  in  Kwei-chow,  Leaving 
its  source  it  takes  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  enters 
Kwang-^e,  in  the  diitrict  of  Hvfoe-yuen,  After  encircling 
the  dty  of  that  name,  it  fiows  south  as  far  as  Levhcking 
Heen,  where  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Lung4Beang,  or 
Dragon  River.  Adopting  the  trend  of  this  last-named 
stream,  which  has  its  head-waters  in  Tun-nan,  the  mingled 
flow  passes  eastward,  and  further  on  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  by  Leuhehow  Foo,  Woo-teuen  Heen,  and  8m<how 
Foo,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  8e-keang,  and 
thenceforth  changea  its  name  for  that  of  its  affluent 

Tlie  province  of  KweUhow  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  See- 
tihiuen,  on  the  E.  by  Hoonan,  on  the  S.  by  Kwmg-te,  and 

K^aHAow  ^^  ^  ^^  Ijy  Tun^nan,  It  contains  64,554  square  miles, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  5,288,219.  Kwei-yang 
Foo  is  the  provincid  capital,  and  besidea  this  there  are 
eleven  prefectural  cities  in  the  province.  With  the 
exception  of  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kwei-yang 
Foo,  Ta4ing  Foo,  and  Teun-e  Foo,  in  the  central  and 
northern  regions,  the  province  may  be  described  as  moun- 
tainous. But  the  very  disturbed  state  in  which  it  has  been 
lor  many  years  makes  it  diffloult  to  gain  much  infonnation 


about  it  The  mountain  ranges  in  the  sontk  are  kigdy 
inhabited  by  Meaou-tssa,  who  are  the  original  owners  of 
the  soil,  and  who  have  been  goaded  into  a  state  of  rebellion 
by  the  oppression  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  bj 
the  Chinese  officials.  To  this  disturbing  cause  has  been 
added  also  another  by  the  spread  of  the  Mahometan 
rebellion  of  Yvn-nan  into  some  of  the  sonth-westen 
districts  of  the  province.  The  devastating  efiects  q{  these 
civil  wars  have  been  most  disastrous  to  the  trade  and  the 
prosperity  of  £um-chow.  The  climate  is  by  nature 
unhealthy,  the  supply  of  running  water  being  email,  and 
that  of  stagnant  water,  from  which  arises  a  veiy  fatal 
malaria,  being  considerable ;  but  it  is  at  the  present  time 
rendered  still  more  dangerous  by  the  number  of  eorpsea 
which  are  left  to  putrefy  in  the  fields.  The  agricnltunJ 
products  of  the  province  are  veiy  limited,  and  its  chief 
wealth  Uea  in  its  minerals.  Copper,  silver,  lead,  and  lino  ate 
found  in  considerable  quantities,  and  as  regards  quick- 
silver, Kwei-ehote  is  probably  the  richest  eountiy  in 
the  world.  It  haa  been  from  of  old  the  chief  product  ot 
the  province,  and  the  belt  in  which  it  oocnrs  extends 
through  the  whole  province  from  sonth-weit  to  north  ■east 
One  of  t&e  principal  mining  districts  is  Kae  Chow,  in  the 
prefecture  of  Kwei-yang  Foo,  and  tlda  distriol  haa  the 
advantage  of  being  situated  near  Wang^ng  Chow,  from 
which  place  it  can  be  conveniently  and  cheaply  ahipped  te 
Hankow,  Cinnabar^  realgar,  orpiment,  and  coal  form  the 
rest  of  the  mineral  products  of  Kwei-ehow.  Wild  silk  is 
another  valuable  article  of  export  It  is  chiefly  mami- 
faotuved  in  the  prefecture  of  Teun-e  Foo,  where  throe  kinds 
aro  produced.  The  first  quality,  the  trade  in  which  is 
estimated  at  abont  500,000  taels  a  year,  is  chiefly  exported 
to  Shen-ee,  Shan-ee,  and  Peking,  whfle  some  finds  its  wa|r  to 
8eang-tan  and  so  into  Kwang-M,  Hie  inferior  kinds  are 
locally  consumed. 

The  province  of  Tun-nan^  ^**  South  of  the  Clonda,"  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ste-ckuen,  on  the  K  by  Kwei-ikow  1 
and  Kwang-ee,  on  the  S.  by  Burmah  and  the  Lao  tribes^ 
and  on  the  W.  by  Burmah  and  Tibet  It  oocupiea  an 
area  of  107,969  square  miles,  but  though  thus  the  second 
largest  province  of  the  empire,  its  poptdation  is  estinuited 
at  only  5,561,320,  and  probably  this  number  is  at  the 
present  time,  in  consequence  of  the  long  conUnuanoe  and 
violent  extinction  of  the  Panthay  rebellion,  excessive^  The 
greater  part  of  the  province  may  be  said  to  consist  of  an 
extensive  plateau,  containing  numerous  vaDey  {Jains^ 
which  is  divided  in  the  norwem  portion  by  monntain 
ranges  that  enter  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  pro- 
vince and  separate  the  waters  of  the  Kinska-keemg,  Uie 
lieikcn,  and  the  Salwein,  Besides  Twn^nan  Foo,  the 
capital,  the  province  contains  twenty  prefectural  cities^ 
several  of  which — Tung<k%ien  Foo,  Tun-nan  Foo,  Ta-U 
Foo,  Tung-ekang  Foo,  Teoo-keung  Foo,  and  Ling-gam  Foo, 
for  example — are  situated  in  the  valley  plains  just  q;>okeB 
ol  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Meion,  whidi  traversea 
the  province  from  north  to  south  on  its  way  to  the  CSuna 
Sea  through  Anam;  the  Salwem,  which  runs  a  parallel 
course  through  its  western  portion;  the  Kinrtikaheang^ 
which  runs  first  in  a  south-east  and  then  in  an  eaaterfar 
direction  through  the  north  of  the  province ;  and  the  bead- 
waters  of  the  Songka,  which  takea  its  rise  in  the  sooth- 
eastern  part  of  the  provino&  This  last-named  river  fonns 
a  navigable  conmiunication  from  Tun-nan  to  the  Gnlf  el 
Tcng-hng  wbero  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  The  navi- 
gation commencea  at  Jian-kaom,  a  town  qdHj  ten  dayi^ 
journey  from  Tun^nan  Foo,  and  it  thus  affords  an  eaqr 
outlet  for  the  mining  districts  of  eastern  and  aonthscm 
Twi^nan,  Tbero  aro  two  laige  lakes  in  the  provinei^ 
—one  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Tehle  Foo,  which  Is  S4 
mUes  in  length  hj  6  milss  in  breadth,  and  thn  other 
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sesr  TiM-iMm  l^oo,  wnioli  meunres  from  70  to  80  mika  in 
dieamfereneai  Beyenl  important  roads  intersect  tha  pro* 
Tinee,  the  chief  of  which  are — L  The  road  from  Tw^mmn 
loo  to  Bhamo  in  Bormah  vik  Ta4e  Foo  (12  days),  TSug- 
fui  Chow  or  Momisn  (B  days),  and  Ifanwyne, — an  aasy  road 
«8  Itr  as  Ta-U  Foo,  but  beyond  this  eity  the  monntaia  r&agea 
spoken  of  above  present  obstacles  of  no  little  diffienltr ;  2. 
The  road  from  Ta-UFoo  northwards  to  Batan^f  yiA  Lt-keang 
foo,  which  thus  connects  western  Tut^-nan  with  Tibet ;  3. 
The  road  spoken  of  in  the  description  of  St^-ehuei^  from  Ta-U 
Foo  to  Chng-too  Foo  yik  ITinj^-yuem  Foo  vid  Ya<kowFoo; 
i  The  road  from  Tuw^Mn  Foo  io  Sn^ckm  Foo^y^  Tung- 
ikumFoo  and  Chaou4wig  Foo;  5.  The  road  from  the 
ttine  city  to  ¥ang-pmg  Chow,  in  KwoUhoWy  tiA  Kwtirfohg 
foo,  and  down  the  TWtfn  River  to  Ckang-Oh  Foo  in  £oo- 
aos;  and  6.  Jthe  ancient  and  important  trade  load  to 
Canton,  This  route  connects  Tun-n<m  Foo  with  Fik-M 
FoOf  in  Kwanff^f  on  the  Canton  west  river,  a  laud  journey 
which  occupies  tkbout  twenty  days.  From  this  point  the 
rirer  fornishes  in  quiet  times  an  easy  communication  with 
CaiUon,  but  of  late,  owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of 
Kwanffse,  this  route  has  been  little  used.  The  agricultural 
prodaqts  of  the  province  are  fully  sufficient  to  snpt>ly  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants,  but  its  chief  wealth  lies  in'  the 
minerals  with  which  it  abounds.  On  this  subject  Baron 
von  Richthofen  says,  "We  are  now  in  an  extremely 
remarkable  region,  which  if  liighly  worthy  a  detailed 
f^amination,  because  a  great  Tariety  and  quality  of  metal- 
Vetova  deposits  are  ^tributed  throughout  its  extent. 
The  country  so  distinguished  comprehends  nearly  the 
whole  of  Tun-nan,  from  Tchkwan-ting  in  the  north  to  Fo-vrh 
Foo  in  the  south,  and  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
p^vinoe  to  TAng^ui  Chow  (Momien)  in  the  west  Besides, 
it  extends  across  the  Tang4u9,  vfA  comprises  the  whole 
department  of  ITing-yum  Foo,  till  Tting-ke  ffeen,  a  district 
of  TtKhotM  Foo  ;  and  in  the  east|  the  district  of  Wei^nmg 
Chow  in  Kwei-^aw.  There  are  no  positive  indications  to 
ihow  that  the  metalliferous  region  extends  beyond  those 
lints  to  the  south,  west,  and  north,  but  this  is  diiforent 
as  regards  the  direction  to  the  east»  or  rather  north-east 
I  have  had  several  statements  given  me  oonceming  the 
ceevreDce  of  oiea  of  copper  and  silver  thronffh  a  large 
portion  of  Kw€i<kow;  but  as  no-  mines  are  worked  ontside 
of  Wt^iiing  Chom,  the  statement  cannot  be  considered  as 
proved.  It  is,  however,  a  Remarkable  fact,  that  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  metalliferous  region  of  Yunrnan  to 
the  nortlbeast,  commences  a  belt  distinguished  by  the. 
oceorrenee  of  quicksilvet  and  its  ores.  It  extends  tlurough 
the  whole  wid^  of  the  province  of  Kwei-chow,  Quiclodlver 
k  found  only  in  this  belt^  and  not  in  Tun^nan,'' 

Silver  and  gold  are  among  the  metals  produced  in 
TtuHMn,  but  they  are  not  known  to  exist  in  any  large 
qutotities.  Lead  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  province, 
ttid  indeed  the  area  through  which  copper,  silver,  lead, 
tio,  and  sine  are  dietributed  in  sufficient  quantitite  to  make 
mining  answer,  comprises  at  least  80,000  square  mDea. 
Hie  ores  are  generally  of  good  quality,  and  are  so  deposited 
as  to  be  easy  of  extraction.  Tea  from  Po-urh  Foo,  in 
sOnthem  Tun^nan,  which  is  well  known  and  appreciated 
throughout  the  empire;  opium  of  an  inferior  quality; 
medicines  in  the  shape  not  .only  of  herbs  and  roots,  but  also 
of  fossil  shells,  bones,,  teeth,  and  various  products  of  the 
animal  kingdom ;  and  precious  stones,  principally  jade  and 
tobies,  are  among  tiie  other  exports  from  'Jim-non. 
fitng  The  imperial  province  of  Shing-hing,  in  southern 
Manchuria,  is  bounded  pn  the  N.  by  Mongolia  and  TtirU^ 
har;  on  the  R  by  the  neidy-acquired  Eussian  province 
of  Amoor,  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  Corea ;  on  the  S.  by 
Oocea,  Che  Tellow  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Leaou-tung;  and  on 
the  W.b7  Mongolia.    Itoccupiso  an  area  of  48^000  square 


miles,  and  contains  a  population  of  6,000,000.  Its  capital 
city  is  Moukdm  (4r  40^  N.  lat,  ISO**  30'  R  long.)  or,  as  it  is 
otherwise  known,  Shing-king,  "  the  Flourishing  Capital,** 
or  Shinryang;  and  besides  this  it  has  one  other  prefectural 
city,  namely,  Kin-chow  Foo,  The  surface  of  the  province 
is  divided  between  plain  and  mountain,  the  latter  feature 
largely  predominating.  A  line  drawn  from  King-chow 
Foo  (iV  12^  N.  lat,  UV  W  R  long.)  norUi-east  to 
Moviden,  and  then  south  by  west  through  Leaou^^ang  and 
Hai<king  to  Kai-chow  and  the  sea,  woiUd  define  the  level 
country,  the  rtot  of  the  province  consisting  of  mountaina 
intersected  with  valleys.  A  large  portion  of  the  plain  being 
an  alluvial  depoait  is  extremely  fertile,  but  in  &e  neigl^ 
bourhood  of  Uie  sea  that  saline  exudation  so  common  in 
the  north  of  China  renders  futile  all  attempts  at  cultivation. 
To  the  north  and  east  of  this  district  run  numerous 
mountain  ranges,  for  the  most  part  in  a  north-and-southerly 
direction.  The  climate  of  Shing-king  is  marked  by 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  In  summer  the  temperature 
varies  from  70**  to  90%  and  in  winter  from  50"*  above  to 
10*  below  xero.  The  mountain  scenery  is  extremely 
picturesque,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  such  as  are 
common  in  England,  the  mountain  ash  being  the  only 
common  English  tree  which  is  there  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Leaovrho  and 
the  Ta-gang-ho,  The  former  takes  its  rise  in  Mongolia^ 
and  after  nmnine  an  easterly  course  for  about  400  miles, 
turns  in  a  soum-westerly  direction,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Gulf  of  Leaou-tung,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ting* 
t9ze,  up  to  which  town,  20  miles  from  the  bar,  the  river  is 
navigable  for  large  junks.  The  Tc^ang-ho  rises  in  the 
mountains  to  the  south  of  the  plain,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  Tellow  Sea.  The  principal  roads  through  the  province 
are— 1st,  The  imperial  nighway  from  Peking,  whicli  passes 
through  the  Great  WaU  at  Shan^i-ktoanj  idong  the  shorea 
of  the  Gulf  of  Pik^hihrli  to  Moukden,  and  after  leaving  this 
city  divides  into  three  branches— one  going  eastward  to 
Corea,  another  going  by  Kirin  and  Al^mku  to  San^ng, 
the  limit  of  the  empire  in  this  ^direction,  while  a  thira 
diverges  N.  by  W.  to  Forheo-mun,  thence  through  Mongolia 
to  Pe4v^na,  and  then  to  Tnieirkar,  Mergon,  and  the 
Amoor ;  2d,  A  road  from  Ting^m  soutiiward  to  Ein^hoWg 
in  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  ol  Leaou-tung;  and  ^d, 
a  road  from  the  same  point  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
Fung^utang^ing  and  the  Gate  of  Corea.  The  Treaty 
Port  of  the  province  is  New-ehwang,  but  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  this  town,  the  foreign  settlement  has 
been  establitdied  at  Ting-tne.  During  1874  the  value  of 
goods  imported  into  this  port  was  2,433,135  taels,  and 
that  of  exports  was  1,753,543  taels.  The  chief  agricultural 
products  of  Shing-king  are  wheat,  barley,  millet,  oats,' 
maize,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacca  Coal,  iron,  and  gold 
are  also  found  in  considerable  quantitiee  in  various  localitieta^ 
but  as  yet  they  aie  very  litQe  worked. 

History. 
Far  reaching  as  is  the  history  of  China,  it  yet  fails  to  History 
ffive  us  any  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  race.  Its' 
first  page  begins  by  describing  the  nucleus  of  the  nation  as 
a  little  horde  of  wanderers,  roving  among  the  forests  of 
ShauHBC,  without  houses,  without  dothin^^  without;  fire  to 
dress  their  victuals,  and  subsisting  on  the  spoils  of  the 
diase,  eked  out  with  toots  and  insects.  Investigation, 
however,  has  proved  beyond  doubt  that  these  wanderers 
were  no  indigenous  sons  of  the  soil^  but  were  strangers  and 
pilgrims  from  other  lands.  Some  believe  that  thur  point 
of  departure  was  in  the  region  to  the  aouth-east  of  tho 
Caspian  Sea,  and  that,  having  crossed  the  head  waters  of 
the  Oxus,  they  made  their  way  eastward  along  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Teea-ahan.    But  however  this  m^f 
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be^  it  is  plain  that  as  they  jonrhoyod  thoy  struck  on  the 
northern  course  of  the  Yellow  River,  and  that  they 
followed  its  stream,  on  the  eastern  bonk,  as  it  trended  south 
as  far  as  Tnng-kwan,  and  that  then,  turning  with  it  due 
eastward,  they  established  small  colonies  on  the  fertfle 
plains  of  the  modem  provinoe  of  Shan-se.  But  though 
these  inunigrants  were  for  the  moment  wanderers  they 
brought  wi£  them  habits  of  settled  labour.  Some  traces 
are  discernible  which  might  possibly  be  accepted  as 
evidences  that  the  Chinese  had  at  one  time  a  tendency  to 
a  nomadio  rather  than  to  an  agricultural  state  of  existence. 
In  the  Book  of  ffisUfrioal  DocumenU  the  governors  of  the 

Srovinoe  are  called  "pastors"  and  "herdsmen,*  and 
lencius  speaks  of  prinoed  generally  as  "  pastors  of  men.** 
It  is  impossible  also  to  overlook  the  identity  of  outline 
between  thejChinese  house  and  the  sweeping  roof  sup- 
ported by  poles  of  the  Tatar  tent ;  and  it  is  said  that  when 
Jengis  Khan  in  his  invasion  of  China  took  a  city,  his 
soldiers  immediateiy  set  about  pulling  down  the  four  walls 
of  the  houses,  leaving  the  overhanging  roofs  supported  by 
the  wooden  columns, — ^by  which  process  they  converted  them 
into  excellent  tents  for  themselves  and  their  horses.  To 
some  extent  it  may  be  said,  too,  that  the  language  coun- 
tenances this  belief,  sincer  many  common  words  find  their 
expression  in  characters  of  which  the  hieroglyphics  for 
sheep  and  cattle  form  part  For  instance,  we  find  that 
the  character  H,  meaning  truthfulness,  uprightness,  is 
composed  of  the  two  parts,  ^  aud  ^,  or  "my  sheep," 
thus  apparently  pointing  to  a  time  when  the  ownership  of 
flocks  was  a  common  cause  of  dispute ;  the  same  is  the  case 
alw  with  the  character  JHP,  cho^  "  right,"  which  is  made  up 
of  g,  TsM,  "one's  own,"  and  ^  f<Mg,  "sheep,"  and  ff, 
Tteang,  "  to  examine  and  judge  dearly,"  whidi  is  com- 
posed of  "IT*  y*^  "  words,"  or  to  talk,  and  :^,  "  sheep," 
which  wouid  indicate  thi^  the  first  idea  of  a  judioal 
examination  arose  out  of  wrangUngk  about  sheep.  But 
notwithstanding  these  apparent  evidences  in  favour  of  the 
Chinese  having  been  originally  a  nomadic  rather  than  an 
agricultural  people^  it  becomes  abundantly  evident  from 
the  eariiest  records  they  possess  that  at  all  events,  imme- 
diately on  their  arrival  in  China,  they  settled  down  as 
a^culturists.  They  cultivated  grain  for  their  sustenance, 
and  flax,  which  they  wove  into  garments.  They  knew 
the  value  of  silk-worms  and  planted  the  mulberry  tree  ^ 
they  developed  trade,  and  established  fairs  at  certain 
centres  in  their  districts.  Neither  were  they  destitute  of 
the  elements  of  intellectual  culture.  They  had  some  know- 
ledge of  astromony,  and  in  all  probability  they  brought 
witi^  them  un  acquaintanceship  with  hieroglyphic  writing ; 
at  all  events,  at  a  very  early  period,  we  hear  of  S  Tin 
(1743-1710  B.a),  presenting  a  petition  in  writing  to  the 
kin^,  and  there  is  no  surer  ground  for  the  belief  that  knotted 
cordi  were  in  use  among  them  before  writing  was  invented 
than  there  ii  for  the  ^gend,  that  the  forms  of  the  charac- 
ters were  first  suggested  to  Tsang-K^S  by  the  marks  on  the 
back  of  a  tortoise. 

The  possession  of  these  habits  and  acquirements  gave 
the  immigrants  a  great  advantage  over  the  nations  of  the 
land.  As  they  advanced  they  found  the  countiy  inhabited 
by  "fiery  dogs"  on  the  north,  "great  bowmen"  in  the 
east,  "  the  ungovernable  vermin  "  on  the  south,  and  the 
"  mounted  warriors  "  on  the  west  Differing  in  language, 
as  also  in  every  other  respect  from  the  invaders,  theae 
tribes  became  their  natural  enemies,  but  they  were  unable 
to  stand  against  the  "black-haired  race."  During  the 
first  centuries  after  the  establisbment  of  a  regular  system 
of  government  we-  hear  of  them  now  as  common  enemies 
of  the  Chinese,  and  now  as  temporary  allies  of  one  or 
mother  of  the  states  into  which  the  flawing  kingdom  was 


divided  But  by  degrees  they  drop  out  ot  the  mstoiy  of 
the  empire.  Step  by  step  thoy  were  driven  back  into  the 
less  inhiabited  parts ;  whole  tribes  were  transpOTted,  otheie 
were  annihilated,  until  but  a  small  remnant  was  left 
These  wanderers  sought  and  found  refuge  from  theix 
enemies  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Kwei-chow  and 
Kwang-se,  where  their  descendants,  the  Meaou-tsce^  stiD 
maintain  themselves  ac^nst  the  forces  of  China. 

It  was  an  ancient  belief  of  Chinese  writers  that  there  had 
existed  a  period  of  2^267,000  and  odd  years  between  the 
time  when  the  powers  of  Heaven  and  Earth  first  united  to 
produce  man  as  the  possessor  of  the  soil  of  China,  and  th» 
time  of  Confucius.  This  having  been  accepted  as  a  fact,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  early  historians  to  invent  long 
lines  of  dyilastio  rulers  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the 
creation  and  the  period  with  which  the  Bod  of  HxHcrieal 
DocumenU  commences.  Accordin^y,  we  find  a  series  of 
ten  epochs  described  as  preceding  the  Chow  dynasty.  The 
CFents  connected  with  most  of  these  are  purely  Mmloos, 
and  it  is  not  until  we  come  down  to  the  eighth  period 
that  we  can  trace  any  glimmer,  however  obscui^,  of 
history.  This,  we  are  tdd,  commenced  with  the  reign 
of  Tew-chaou  She  (the  Nest-having),  who,  if  such  a  man 
ever  existed,  was  probably  one  of  the  first  of  those  who,  as 
the  inpnigrants-  increased  and  multiplied,  was  choeen  to- 
direct  their  counsels  and  to  lead  their  armies.  This  chief 
induced  them  to  settle  within  the  bend  of  the  Yellow 
River,  the  site  of  the  modem  province  of  Shan-se,  and 
taught  them  to  make  huts  of  the  boughs  of  trees.  Under 
the  next  chief,  Suy-jin  She  (the  Hre-prodncer),  the  grand 
discovery  of  fire  was  effected  by  the  accidental  friction  ol 
two  pieces  of  dry  wood.  He  tauj^t  the  people  to  look  up- 
to  fw,  the  great  creating^  preserving,  and  destzoyii^ 
power ;  and  he  invented  a  method  of  registering  time  an? 
events,  by  making  certain  knots  on  diongs  or  cords  twisled 
out  of  the  bark  of  trees.  Next  to  him  followed  Tung- 
ching  She;  and  then  Fuh-he,  who  separated  the  pec^  into 
classes  or  tribes,  giving  to  each  a  particular  namo,  dis- 
covered iron,  ai^Kiinted  certain  days  to  diow  their  lati- 
tude to  heaven,  by  offering  the  first^uits  of  the  earth,, 
and  invented  the  eig^t  dia^prams  whidi  serve  as  thefounda- 
tion  of  the  Ylh-king  Fuh-he  reixned  116  years,  and  hia 
tomb  is  shown  at  Qiin-choo,  in  the  province  of  Shen-ee, 
at  this  day.  His  successor,  Chin-nung^  invented  the 
plough ;  and  from  that  moment  the  dviliation  of  Ghin& 
proceeded  by  rapid  and  progressive  steps. 

As  the  early  history  of  eveiy  ancient  people  is  more  or 
less  vitiated  by  fable,  we  ougbt  not  to  be  more  fastidious^ 
or  less  indulgent  towards  the  marvellous  in  that  of  China,, 
than  we  are  towards  Egyptian,  Greek,  or  Boman  hiatofy. 
The  main  facts  may  be  true,  though  the  details  are  in' 
correct ;  and  though  the  accidental  discovery  of  fire  may 
not  have  happened  under  Suy-jin  She,  yet  it  probablj  wae 
first  communicated  by  the  friction  of  two  sticks,  which  ai 
this  day  is  a  common  method  among  almost  all  saTagee  of 
producing  fire.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  strictly  correct  tiiai 
Fuh-he  oiade  the  accidental  discoveiy  of  iron,  by  haTing 
burnt  a  quantity  of  wood  on  a  brown  earth,  any  more  than 
that  the  Fhoenicians  discovered  the  mode  of  m^kifig  ^ass 
by  burning  green  wood  on  sand ;  yet  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  such  processes  first  led  to  these  discoveries,  i^nd 
if  it  be  objected  against  the  history,  that  the  reign  of  1 15 
years  exceeds  the  usual  period  of  human  existence,  this  af ^«i 
all  is  as  nothing,  when  compared  with  the  contemporaneous 
ones  recorded  in  biblical  history.  Thus,  also,  considerable 
allowances  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  scientific  discoveries 
of  Chin-nung  in  botany,  when  we  read  of  his  having  in 
one  day  dis^vered  no  leas  than  seventy  different  q>eciee 
of  plants  that  were  of  a  poisonous  nature,  and  seventy 
others  that  were  antidotes  a^^ainst  their  baneful  effed& 
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The  next  aorerMgii,  Hwing^te,  was  a  iMnrper;  bat 
dnriiig  his  reign  the  Chineae  are  stated  to  ha^e  made  a 
TBiy  npid  [HMgieaa  in  tiie  arts  and  oonyeniences  of  dyilised 
life ;  and  to  Us  lady,  Se-ling-ahe,  is  ascribed  the  honour 
of  luiTing  first  obaerred  the  silk  piodaeed  bj  the  worms, 
of  haling  onraTelled  their  ooooons,  and  of  haTing  worked 
the  fine  filaments  into  a  web  of  cloth.  The  tomblof  Hwang-te 
is  also  piree<Bnred  to  this  day  in  the  proyince  of  Shen-se. 

Bat  with  the  reign  of  Yaoa  (!2356  B.a)  we  emerge  to 
some  extent  from  vie  mist  which  hangs  over  the  earlier 
records  of  China.  Here  Confacios  ti^es  ap  the  strain, 
and  thoagh  his  narratiye  will  not  bear  critioiun  It  yet 
famishes  as  with  some  historical  data^  The  character  of 
Yaoa  and  his  sacoessor  Shan  haye  been  the  theme  of 
erery  writer  on  history  horn,  the  time  of  Confadas  down- 
wards. 80  strong  waa  the  force  of  the  examples  they  set 
that  Tirtae  perraded  the  land,  crime  waa  unknown,  and  the 
nation  increased  in  liie  and  prosperity.  Daring  the  reign 
of  Taoa  the  empire  extended  from  23''  to  iff*  N.  lat, 
and  from  the  6th  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Peking 
to  the  10th  degree  east  He  estaUished  his  capital  at 
Ke-choo  in  Shan-tang^  and  established  marts  and  iain 
thronghoat  the  land.  After  his  death  he  was  succeeded 
by  Shan,  who  for  soma  years  had  shared. with  him  the 
responaildlities  of  goremment.  It  was  daring  thii  period 
that  the  '*  Great  *  Yu  was  employed  to  drain  cSff  the  waters 
of  the  flood  which  had  Tisited  Uie  north  of  China  in  con- 
aequance,  probably,  of  one  of  the  numeroua  changes  in  the 
eourse  of  the  Yellow  Biven  TUs  work  he  aoeomplished 
after  haying  expended  nine  years'  labour  upon  it^  and  as  a 
reward  -for  this  and  other  serrices  he  waa  raiaed  to  the 
throne  tm  the  death  of  Bhun,  After  him  succeeded  a 
number  of  ralers,  each  one  less  qualified  to  floyem  than  the 
kst^  until  one  KS6  (1818  B.a)  ascended  we  throne.  In 
this  man  were  combined  all  the  worst  Tices  of  kingi.  He 
waa  licentious,  cruel,  faitidess,  and  dissolute.  From  such 
a  one  Heaven  withdrew  her  protection.     The  people  roae 


against  him,  and  having  swept  away  all  tracea  of  him  and 
hia  bloody  house,  they  proclaimed  the  commencement  of  a 
new  dynasty,  to  be  called  the  Shang  dynasty,  and  their 
leader.  Tang,  they  named  the  first  emperor  of  the  new  Hne^ 
(1766  B.a).  Aided  by  wise  counsellors,  this  monarch 
restored  to  the  country  some  of  its  former  prosperity.  But 
the  same  fatality  which  attended  the  descendanta  of  Yu 
overtook  also  his  successors.  They  became  self-indulgent' 
and  effeminate.  They  lost  all  hold  on  the  affections  of  Uieir 
people,  so-  that  when  Chow,  aided  and  abetted  by  his 
consort  Ta-ke,  gave  vent  to  passions  of  a  more  than  usually 
cruel  and  dabbed  nature,  they  revolted,  and  Woo-Wang 
ascended  the  throne  as  the  first  emperor  of  the  Chow 
dynasty.  Woo-Wang  was  all  that  tradition  represents  the 
founders  of  dynastiea  to  have  been.  He  waa  brave, 
talented,  and  virtuous,  but  he  "committed  the  mistake  of 
dividing  his  kingdom  into  seventy-two  feudal  statea  in 
order  that  he  might  bestow  principalities  on  his  own 
relations  and  the  descendants  of  former  emperors.  The 
fatal*  result  of  this  subdivirion  soon  became  obvious. 
Jealousies  sprang  up  among  the  princes,  internecine  ware 
raged  unceasingly,  and  the  allegianoe  of  the  feudatories  to 
the  central  authority  became  daily  weakened.  Nor  were 
the  enemies  of  the  empire  confined  to  those  within  its 
borders,  for,  during  the  reign  of  Muh  Wang  (936  B.a)  we 
are  told  that  the  Tatars,  of  whom  we  now  hear  for  the  first 
time^  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  which  reigned 
within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  made  predatoiy  incursions 
into  the  Rtates,  .and  though  they  were  invariably  drivel  off, 
yet  from  this  time  they  remained  a  constant  source  of 
danger  and  annoyance  to  the  Chinese.  Such  was  the  state 
of  the  empire,  distracted  by  internal  ware  and  harassed  by 
the  attadcs  of  a  foreign  foe,  when  Confucius  was  bom 
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(661  B.a),  and  though  the  nge  devoted  his  life  to  the 
promulgation  of  virtue  and  the  right  principles  of  govern- 
ment, Uttle  or  no  heed  .waa  at  the  time  paid  to  his 
remonstrances  and  exhortations,  and  he  died  (476  B.a)  in 
retirement,  a  neglected  and  disappointed  man.  Neither  did 
the  efforts  of  Laou-tsze,  who  waa  a  few  years  senipr  to 
Confucius,  or  of  Mencius,  who  succeeded  him  after  an 
inter ?al  of  107  years,  meet  with  any  better  success. 
Diwrder  was  rife  throughout  the  land,  and  the  authority 
of  the  central  Qovemment  was  on  the  wane. 

Signs  now«began  to  appear  foreshadowing  the  fall  of  the 
dynasty.  During  the  reign  of  Wei-lS8  Wang,  the  brazoii 
vessels  upon  which  Yu  had  engraved  the  differeni 
provinces  of  the  empire  were  observed  to  ehake  violently 
and  shortly  afterwards  a  mountain  fell  across  the  stream 
of  the  Yellow  lUver  causing  a  wide^read  inundation.  As 
the  empire  bocame  weakened  by  internal  dissensions  so 
much  tne  more  did  the  power  of  the  neighbouring  statea 
increase.  Of  these  the  most  important  was  that  of  llisin, 
on  the  north-west,  Trhich^  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
kingdom  of  Chow  must  fall  to  piecea,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  wars  jmdertaken  by  Tsoo  on  the  south  and  Tain 
on  the  north  for  the  coveted  prise.  But  the  struggle  waa 
an  unequal  one.  The  superiority  of  Thsin  in  point  of  sise, 
and  Ih  the  number  of  fighting-men  Vt  its  command,  carried 
all  before  it,  and  in  266  B.a  Chaou-seatg  Wanj^  having 
ailenced  his  rivals,  possessed  himself  of  the  imperial  states. 
Thus  fen  the  Chow  dynasty,  during  the  existence  of  which 
the  empire  may  have  said  to  have  been  extended  from  the 
33d  to  the  38th  parallels  of  ktitude,  a&d  from  the  106th  to 
the  119th  degree  of  longitude,  that  is  to  say,  it  included 
the  southern  portions  of  the  province  of  Chih-li,  Shan-ee,  and 
Shen-se,  the  northern  portions  of  Ho-nan  and  KeoDg-soo. 
and  the  weatem  half  of  Shan-tnng.  The  capital  was  fixed 
at  Chang-gan  Heen  in  Shen-se.  But  though  virtually 
emperor,  ChaouHMang  Wang  abstained  from  adopting  the 
imperial  title,  and  h&  died  in  261  B.a,  leaving  his  son 
Heaoa-wKn  Wang  to  succeed  him.  Scarcely  was  this 
sovereign  seated  on  the  throne  when  he  waa  attacked  with 
a  fatal  illneas,  and  after  a  reign  of  but  three  days  he 
baaame  "a  guest  in  heaven,*  and  Chang-seang  Wang  his 
son  reigned  in  his  stead.  The  only  title  to  fame  possessed 
by  this  monarch  waa  that  he  waa  th^  father  of  one  of  the 
greateat  rulers  China  has  ever  had.  As  he  was  himself  a 
man  of  no  mark,  it  was  probably  fortunate  for  the  country 
that  he  occupied  the  throne  for  only  three  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  (246  B.a),  he  yielded  up  his  earthly 
honours  to  Che  Hwang-te^  '*  the  first  universal  emperor. '* 
This  sovereign  waa  but  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  but  young  as  he  was  he  speedily 
made  his  infiuence  everywhere  fdt  He  chose  Heen-yang, 
the  modem  Se-gan  Foo,  as  his  capital,  and  built  there  a 
i.iagnificent  palace,  which  waa  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  his  contemporariea.  He  constructed  roads  through  the 
empire^  he  formed  canals  and  erected  numerous  and  hand- 
some public  buildings.  Having  by  these  and  other  means  - 
settled  the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  enemiee  beyond  his  frontier.  Chief  among 
these  were  the  Heung-noo  Tatars,  whose  attacks  had  for 
yeara  kept  the  Chineae  and  neighbouring  principalities  in 
a  state  of  disquiet  Against  thepe  foes  he  marched  with 
an  army  of  300,000  men  and  completely  routed  them, 
exterminating  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  China,  and 
driving  the  rest  into  the  mountains  of  Mongolia.  He  had 
no  sooner  returned  from  this  campaign  than  he  waa  called 
upon  to  face  a  formidable  rebellion  in  Ho-nan,  which  hod 
been  set  on  foot  by  the  adherents  of  the  feudal  princes,  all 
of  whom  he  had  dispossessed  when  he  reconstructed  the 
empire  on  the  monardiical  principle.  Against  these  rebels 
he  wss  as  snccessful  as  he  had  been  against  tho  Heung-noo^ 
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and  M  ioon  m  peace  was  reatored  Le  marched  sonthwarda 
to  Bobdae  the  tribes  on  the  south  of  the  Nan-shan  ranges, 
that  is  to  saj  the  inhabitants  of  the  modem  provinces  of 
Fuh-keen,  Kwang-tung,  and  Kwang-se.  Having  accom- 
plished this  vast  undertaking,  he  returned  to  his  capital  to 
administer  the  empire  he  had  won,  the  limits  of  Vhich 
were  as  nearly  as  possible  those  of  modern  China  proper. 
One  monument  remains  to  the  present  day  to  bear 
witness  to  his  enterprising  energy.  Finding  that  the 
northern  states  of  Thsin,  Chaou,  and  Ten  were  building 
lines  of  fortification  along  their  northern  frontier  for  pro- 
tection against  the  incursions  of  the  Heung-noo,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  building  one  gigantic  wall,  which  was  to 
stretch  across  the  whole  northern  limit  of  the  huge  empire 
from  the  sea  to  the  furthest  western  corner  of  the  modem 
province  of  Kan-snh,  This  work  was  begun  under  his 
immediate  supervi^on  in  214  B.a,  but  though  it  was 
energetically  proceeded  with,  he  died  before  It  was  com- 
plete Notwithstanding  all  that  he  had  done  for  the 
country  he  was  veiy  unpopular  with  the  upper  classes. 
He  was  a  reformer,  and  reformers  were  as  distasteful  to  the 
Chinamen  of  that  time  as  to  those  of  to-day,  and  schoolmen 
and  pedants  were  for  ever  holding  up  to  Uie  admiration  of 
the  people  the  heroes,  of  the  feudal  times  and  the.advan- 
iages  of  the  system  they  administered.  This  doctrine  was 
full  of  danger  to  the  state,  and  Che  Hwang-te  tiierefore 
determined  to  break  once  and  for  all  with  the  past  To 
this  end  he  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  books  having 
reference  to  the  past  history  of  the  empire.  This  decree 
was  almost  universally  carried  out,  and  many  scholars  were 
put  to  death  for  failing  in  obedience  to  it  The  measure, 
however,  widened  the  breach  between  the  empenur  and 
the  upper  classes,  and  when,  on  his  death,  in  210  B.O.,  his 
son  Urh-she  Hwang-te  ascended  the  throne,  the  wide-spread 
discontent  broke  oat  into  tumults.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  confusion  which  thus  iirose,  the  princes  who  had  been 
dispoesessed  by  Che  Hwang-te  again  attempted  to  regain 
the  thrones  th^  had  lost  Unlike  his  father,  Urh-she 
Hwang-te  was  quite  unable  to  grapple  with  troublous 
times.  He  was  a  weak  and  debauched  youth,  and  was 
murdered  after  having  offered  a  feeble  resistance  t^his 
enemies.  His  son  Tsse-yunff  thereupon  surrendered  him- 
self to  Lew  Fang,  one  of  the  two  generals,  who  at  that 
time  were  the  leaden  of  the  rebellion.  Unfortunately, 
however,  he  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Heang  Tu, 
the  other  chieftain,  who  was  as  blood-thirsty  as  Lew 
Pang  was  merciful,  and  who  instantly  put  him  to  death 
along  with  all  his  family  and  associates.  The  rivalry 
between  these  two  chieftains  brdke  out  into  open  warfare 
almost  immediately  after  this  event,  on  Seang  Tq  usurp- 
ing to  himself  imperial  honours.  For  five  years  war  raged 
between  the  two  combatants,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
Lew  Pang  was  left  master  of  the  field  after  a  decisive 
battle  before  Woo-keang,  in  which  Heang  Tu  was  dain. 
Lew  Pang  was  then  proclaimed  emperor  (206  B.a)  under 
the  title  of  Kaou-te^  and  the  new  Ime  was  styled  the  Han 
dynasty. 

On  ascending  the  throne  Kaou-te  established  his  capital 
at  Lo-yang  in  Ho-nan,  and  afterwards  removed  it  to 
Chang-gan  in  Shen-se.  Having  founded  his  right  to 
rebel  on  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  laws  promulgated  by 
Che  Hwang-te,  he  abolished  the  ordinances  of  Thsin,  with 
the  exception  of  that  referring  to  the  destruction  of  the 
books — for,  like  his  great  predecessor,  he  dreaded  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  LiteraU — and  he  exchanged  the 
worship  of  the  gods  of  the  soil  of  Thsin  for  that  of  those 
of  Han,  his  native  state.  His  successor,  however,  gave 
every  encouragement  to  literature,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  restore  as  far  as  possible  the  texts  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  Che  Hwang-te.     In  this  the  commission 


was  veiy  successf  uL  It  was  discorered  that  in  many  esses 
the  law  had  been  evaded,  and  numerous  books  which  had 
ceased  to  have  any  corporeal  being  were  found  to  exist  on 
the  tablets  of  the  memories  of  scholarai  This  new  period 
of  literary  activity  added  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
empire.  There  was  peace  within  its  borders,  and  its 
frontiers  remained  unchallenged,  except  occasionally  by  the 
Heung-noo,  who  suffer^  many  and  severe  defeats  at  the 
hands  of  Uie  Chinese  generals.  Thwarted,  therefore,  in 
their  attacks  on  China,  these  incorrigible  marauders  turned 
theic  attention  to  the  kingdom  of  TuS-che,  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  western  extremity  of  Shen-se^  and  after 
much  fighting  drove  their  victims  along  the  Teen-ehan 
nan-loo  to  modem  Western  Tartary,  thi^  is  to  say,  the 
territory  between  Turkestan  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  This 
poeition  of  affairs  suggested  to  the  emperor  the  idea  of 
forming  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  TnS- 
che  against  the  Heung-noo.*  With  this  object  an  ambss- 
sador  was  sent  to  Western  Tartary,  who,  after  having 
been  twice  imprisoned  by  the  Heung-noo,  returned  with 
no  more  beneficial  result  than  that  his  embassy  was 
the  means  of  introducing  silk  into  Europe.  However, 
in  121  B.O.,  the  reigning  emperor,  Woo-te,  sent  an 
expedition  against  the  Heung-noo,  and  completely  de- 
feated them.  The  conquered  people  tendered  their  sab- 
mlBsion  to  the  victors,  and  the  Chinese  established 
colonies,  built  towns,  and  appointed  governors  in  the 
vanquished  provinces.  Fh>m  this  time  the  power  of  the 
Heung-noo  began  to  wane.  Dissension  broke  out  among 
their  different  chieftains,  and  in  93  A.D.  they  were  com- 
pletely driven  out  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  the  dd  century 
witnessed  their  flight  into  the  disfarici  north-east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  now  occupied  by  the  Kiighese,  a  broken  and 
impotent  remnant  Few  Chinese  dynasties  have  lasted 
much  more  than  two  centuries,  and  the  first  Han  dynasty 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
Christkn  era  a  notable  rebel,  one  Wang  Man^  rose  in 
revolt  against  the  infant  successor  of  Fing-te  (1  A.n.),  and 
in  9  A.D.  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  He,  however,  at 
best  only  gained  the  suffrages  of  a  portion  of  the  nation, 
and  before  long  his  oppressive  acts  estranged  even  these 
supporters  from  him.  In  23  a.d.  Lew  Sew  headed  a 
formidable  rising  against  him  and  completely  defeated  him. 
He  was  destined,  however,  to  die  b^  the  hands  of  his 
followers.  In  a  revolt  of  his  remaining  troops  his  head 
was  struck  from  his  shoulders,  and  his  body  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  his  own  soldieiy. 

His  opponent.  Lew  Sew,  was  now  proclaimed  emperor 
under  the  title  of  Kwang-woo-te,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
fixing  on  Lo-yang  in  Ho-nan  as  his  capital,  the  line  of 
which  he  was  the  first  emperor  became  known  as  tho 
Eastern  Han  dynasty.  Witiiin  this  period  are  embraced 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  China. 
During  the  reign  of  his  successor  Ming^te,  65  A.D.,  Buddhism 
was  introduced  from  India  into  China,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  celebrated  General  Pan  Chaoa  was  sent  on  su 
embassy  to  the  king  of  Shen-shen,  a  small  state  oi 
Turkestan,  near  the  modem  Pieman.  So  successful  wsc 
he  in  his  mission,  that  before  long  he^  added  the  states  of 
Shen-shen,  Khoten,  Euchd,  and  Kashgar  as  apanages  to 
the  Chinese  crown.  But  in  accordance  with  prcMdenti 
after  a  time  the  glory  of  the  dynasty  became  dimmed 
Disturbances  occurred  in  the  provinces,  and,  in  173,  s 
virulent  pestilence  broke  out  which  held  possession  of  the 
country  for  eleven  years.  A  magical  cure  for  this  plsgce 
was  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  Taouist  priest  named 
Chang  Eeo,  who  made  so  good  a. use  of  his  discovery  that 
in  a  single  month  he  had  gained  a  sufficientiy  laige 
following  to  enable  him  to  gain  possession  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  empire.      He  was,  h^woTer,  opposed  and. 
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dafeated  by  Tsaou  Tnon,  another  aspirant  to  imperial 
honours,  whooe  son,  Tsaon  Pei,  on  the  death  of  Heen-te 
(320  iuD.),  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  adopting  the  title 
of  Wei  as  the  appellation  of  his  dynasty.  But  at  tii^  same 
time  there  were  two  other  lUchmonds  in  the  field,  Lew  Pei 
and  Sun  Kenen,  and  the  strength  of  these  three  adTontureis 
were  so  nearly  equal  that  they  agreed  to  divide  the  empire 
between  them.  Tsaou  Pei,  under  the  title  of  W&n-te,  ruled 
orer  the  kingdom  of  Wei  (220),  which  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  central  and  northern  portion  of  Chma.  Lew  Pei 
established  the  Shuh  Han  dynasty  in  the  modem  province 
of  Sze-chuen  (221),  and  called  himself  Chaou-leS-te ; 
and  to  Bun  Keuen  Khan  fell  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  empire,  from  the  Yang-tsze  Eeang  south-wards, 
including  the  modem  Tonquin,  which  he  formed  into 
the  kingdom  of  Woo  with  Nan-king  for  his  capital,  and 
adopted  for  himself  the  imperial    style  of  Ta-te  (222 

AJ>.) 

But  CSiina  during  the  period  of  the  "  Three  Kingdoms  " 
was  a  house  divided  against  itself.  Rivalries,  the  seeds 
of  which  had  been  sown  at  the  time  of  the  partition 
of  territory,  broke  out  more  fiercely  as  soon  as  the 
courts  were  established.  Lew  Pei,  as  a  descendant  of  the 
house  of  Han,  looked  upon  himself  as  the^  rightful  sovereign 
of  the  whole  empire,  and  he  despatched  an  army  under 
the  conunand  of  the  celebrated  general  Choo-ko  Leang  to 
support  his  claims.  This  army  was  met  by  an  opposing 
force  nnder*  the  Wei  commander  Sze-ma  £,  of  whom 
Chinese  historians  say  that  '*  he  led  armies  like  a  god," 
and  who,  by  adopting  a  Fabian  policy,  completely  dis- 
comfited his  adversary.  But  the  close  of  this  campaign 
brought  no  peace  to  the  country.  Wars  became  chronic, 
and  by  degrees  the  reins  of  power  slipped  out  of  the 
hands  of  emperors  into  those  of  their  generals.  Foremost 
among  these  were  the  members  of  the  Sze-ma  family  of  Wei 
Sze-ma  E  left  a  son,  Sze-ma  Chaou,  scarcely  less  distin- 
Iguished  than  he  was  himself,  and  when  Sze-ma  Chaou  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  his  honours  descended  to  Sze-ma 
Ten,'  who,  finding  the  cennty  ripe  for  a  change,  deposed 
tiie  ruling  sovereign  of  Wei,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor 
of  China  (265  A.D.)  His  dynasty  he  styled  the  Western 
Tain  dynasty,  and  he  adopted  for  himself  the  title  of 
Woo-te.  The  most  noticeable  event  in  this  reign  was  the 
advent  oC  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  Theodosins  in 
284.  For  some  years  the  neighbouring  states  appear  to 
have  transferred  their  allegiance  from  the  Honse  of  Wei 
to  that  of  Tsin.  But  the  condition  of  China  at  this  time 
was  such  that  no  government  could  stand  unless  admin- 
istered by  an  able  and  powerful  chief.  Woo-te's  successors 
failing  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  the  country  soon  fell  again 
into  £sorder.  The  Heung-noo,  encouraged  by  the  decad- 
ence of  the  Chinese  power,  renewed  incursions  into  the 
empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  and  in  the 
confusion  which  foUowed  on  these  attacks  from  without  as 
well  as  those  that  were  distracting  the  country  from  within, 
an  adventurer  named  Lew  Tuen  established  himself  (in 
311)  as  emperor,  first  at  Ping-yang  in  Shan-se  and  after- 
wards in  Lo-yang  and  Chang-gan.  The  history  of  this 
period  is  very  chaotic.  Numerous  states  sprang  up  into 
existence,  some  founded  by  the  Heung-noo,  and  others  by 
the  SecD-pe  tribe,  a  Tungusic  dan  inhabiting  a  territory  to 
the  north  of  China,  and  who  afterwards  established  the 
Leaon  dynasty  in  China.  The  hand  of  every  man  was 
against  his  neighbour.  Nothing  was  lasting;  and  in  419 
the  Eastern  Tain  dynasty,  which  had  dragged  on  a 
chequered  existence  for  nearly  a  century,  came  to  an  end, 
and  with  it  disappeared  for  close  on  two  hundred  years  all 
semblance '  of  united  authority.  The  country  became 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  north  and  the  south.  In  the 
north  four  families  reigned  successively,  two  of  which 


were  of  Seen-pe  origin,  viz.,  the  Wei  and  the  How  Chow, 
the  other  two,  the  Pili  Tse  and  the  How  Leang,  being 
Chinese.  In  the  south  five  different  houses  supplied  rulers, 
who  were  all  of  Chinese  descent 

This  period  of  disorder  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Suydynasty  (590).  Among  the  officials 
of  t£e  ephemeral  dynasty  of  Chow  was  one  Tang  Keen, 
who  on  his  daughter  becoming  empress  (578)  was  created 
duke  of  Suy.  Meanwhile,  he  waited  for  an  opportunity  to 
overtum  the  reigning  house,  and,  as  has  so  often  happened 
in  the  history  of  China,  he  had  not  long  to  wait.  The 
last  of  the  house  of  Chin  was  as  weak  and  profligate  as 
any  of  his  predecessors.  Him  Yang  Keen  deposed  and 
immediately  ascended  the  throne  (590).  The  country, 
weajy  of  contention,  was  only  too  glad  to  acknowledge 
his  undivided  authority ;  and  during,  the  sixteen  years  of 
his  reign  the  internal  affairs  of  China  were  comparativdy 
peaceably  and  prosperously  administered.  The  emperor 
instituted  a  new  and  improved  code  of  laws,  and  showed 
his  respect  for  literature  by  adding  5000  volumes  to  the 
10,000  which  composed  the  imperial  library.  Abroad,  his 
policy  was  equally  successful  He  defeated  the  Tatars  and 
chastised  the  Coreans,  who  were  disposed  to  throw  aside 
his  authority.  The  only  scene  of  disorder  was  in  his  own 
household..  His  sons  were  nnmly  and  violent,  and  after 
his  death,  in  604,  his  second  son  forced  the  heir  to  the 
throne  to  strangle  himself,  and  then  instantly  assumed  the 
imperial  yellow.  At  ^rst  this  usurper,  Tang-te,  gave  him- 
self up  to  every  spedee  of  debauchery,  but  wearying  of 
sensuid  lusts,  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  for  conquest.  Ho 
sent  expeditions  against  the  Tatars,  and  regained  some  of 
the  influence  which  had  formerly  bdonged  to  China  in 
Central  Asia,  He  himself  headed  an  expedition  against  the 
Oaigours  at  the  same  time  that  one  of  his  generals  annexed 
the  Lew  Kew  Island  to  the  imperial  crown.  During  his 
reign  the  volumes  in  the  imperial  library  were  increased  to 
54,000,  and  he  spent  vast  sums  in  erecting  a  magnificent 
palace  at  Lo-yang,  and  in  constracting  unprofitable  canals. 
These  and  other  extravagances  laid  so  heavy  a  burden  on 
the  countiy  that  discontent  began  again  to  prevail,  and  on 
the  emperor's  return  from  a  successful  expedition  against 
the  Coreans,  he  found  the  empire  divided  into  rebellious 
factions.  In  the  turmoil  which  followed  General  Le  Tuen 
rose  to  the  surface,  and  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  by 
assassination  this  man  set  Kung-te,  the  rightful  heir,  on 
the  throne  (617)  until  such  time  as  he  should  have  matured 
his  schemes,  in  the  following  year  a  dose  of  poison 
vacated  the  throne,  and  Le  Yuen  forthwith  assumed  the 
imperial  sceptre,  and  proclaimed  himself  as  Tai-tsung  the 
first  emperor  of  the  Tang  dynasty.  At  this  time  the  Turks 
were  at  the  height  of  their  power  in  Asia,  and  Tai-tsung 
was  glad  to  purchase  their  alliance  with  money  as  the. 
Emperor  Justinian  had  been  in  558.  But  divisions 
weakened  the  power  of  this  mighty  horde,  and  Tai-tsung, 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  regained  much  of  the 
position  in  Central  Asia*which  had  formerly  been  held  by 
China.  In  640,  Hamil,  Turfan,  and  the  rest  oftiie  Ouigour 
territory  were  again  included  within  the  Chinese  frontier, 
and  four  military  governorships  wore  appointed  in  Central 
Asia,  viz.,  at  Kuch^  Khoten,  Kharastan,  and  Kashgar. 
At  the  same  time  the  frontier  was  extended  as  far  as 
Eastern  Persia  and  the  Caspian  Se&  So  great  was  now 
the  fame  of  China>  that  ambassadors  from  Nepaul,  Magadha, 
Persia,  and  Borne  (643)  came  to  pay  their  court  to  the 
Great  Khan.  Before  this  time,  in  635,  a  Nestorian  priest, 
0-lo-peen  by  name.,  arrived  from  Bome,  who  so  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  emperor  that  he  built  for  him  a  church, 
and  appointed  twenty  priests  to  perform  the  services. 
Subsequently,  on  the  death  of  Tai-tsung  (649^,  we  find  the 
strange  phenomenon  of  the  imperial  power  seued  upon  by 
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a  wpman  m  a  ooantry  whore  women  were  regarded  as 
little  else  than  slaves.  On  the  accession  of  Kaou-tsung 
(650)  his  wife,  Woo  How,  gained  supreme  influence  in  the 
management  of  affairs,  and  on  the  death  of  her  hnsband  in 
683  &e  set  aside  his  lawful  successor,  Chung-tsung,  and 
took  possession  of  the  throne.  Nor  was  she  unequal  Uvthe 
office  she  had  usurped.  She  governed  the  empire  with 
discretion,  and  her  armies  defeated  the  TibetAis,  who  had 
latterly  gained  possession  of  Kuch4,  Khoten,  and  Kashgar. 
Thus  she  re-established  the  imperial  government  in  the 
west,  and  her  generals  proved  themselves  victorious  over 
the  Khitan  in  the  north-east  On  her  death,  in  705, 
Chung-tsung  partially  left  the  obscurity  in  whidi  he  had 
lived  during  his  mother's  reign.  But  his  wife,  desiring  to 
pky  a  similar  H^  to  that  eigoyed  by  her  mother-in-law, 
poisoned  him  and  set  his  son,  Juy-tsung  (710),  on  the 
throne.  This  monarch,  who  was  veak  and  vicious,  reigned 
but  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Yuen-tsiaig  (713), 
who  was  in  some  respects  an  enlightened  and  able  prino& 
He  busied  himself  with  introducing  reform  into  the 
administration  of  the  empire,  and  encouraged  literature 
and  learning  with  wisdom  and  discretion.  During  his 
reign  the  king  of  Khokand  applied  to  him  for  aid  against 
the  Tibetans  and  Arabs,  who  were  advancing  to  attack 
him.  Tuen-tsung  promptly  sent  an  army  to  his  succour, 
and  the  aggressors  were  completely  defeated.  In  a  war 
with  the  £h|tans  in  the  north-east  he  was  not  so  success- 
ful ;  and  in  the  disorder  which  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
invasion  of  the  northern  provinces  by  these  formidable 
neighbours.  General  Gan  Luh-shan,  an  officer  of  Turkish 
descent,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  revolt,  and  having 
secured  Tung-kwan  on  tiie  Yellow  Kiver,  advanced  on 
Chang-gan.  In  this  emei^ney  tfie  emperor  fled,  and 
placed  his  son,  Suh-tsung,  on  the  throne  (756).  This 
Boveroign  summoned  to  his  aid  the;  forces  of  the  kings  of 
Khoten  and  Khokand,  of  the  state  of  Bokhara,  of  the 
Onigoursy  and  of  the  Arabs,  and  with  these  allies  he  com- 
pletely defeated  Qan  Luh-shan  and  suppressed  the  rebeUion. 
The  promise  held  out  by  this  energetic  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  not  fulfilled  by  his  later  career.  He  f ^  under 
the  influence  of  the  women  and  eunuchs  of  his  harem,  and 
died  unregretted  in  762.  During  the  following  reigns  the 
Tibetans  made  constant  incursions  into  the  western  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  and  Teil-tsung  (763-780),  was  com- 
pjlled  to  purchase  the  assistance  of  Uie  Ouigours  against 
those  intruders  by  giving  a  Chinese  princess  as  wife  to 
the  Khan.  At  this  epoch  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace 
.succeeded  in  gaining  an  unwonted  degree  of  power,  and 
several  of  the  subsequent  emperors  fell  victims  to  their 
plota 

The  history  of  this  and  the  following  century  is  for  the 
most  part  a  monotonous  record  of  feeble  Governments,  low 
and  vicious  intrigues,  oppressions,  and  rebellions.  Almost 
the  only  relief  in  the  constant  rounds  of  these  scenes 
towards  tha  close  of  the  Tang  dynasty  was  the  iconoclastic 
policy  of  Woo-tsung  (841-847).  'Viewing  the  increase  of 
monasteries  and  ecclesiastical  establishments  as  an  evil,  he 
abolished  all  temples,  closed  the  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
and  sent  the  inmates  back  to  their  families.  Foreign 
priests  were  subjected  to  the  same  repressive  legislation, 
and  Christians,  Buddhists,  and  Magi  were  bidden  to  turn 
tifeir  faces  westward  in  the  direction  of  the  places  from 
whence  they  came.  With  his  death  terminated  also  this 
yolicy.  Buddhism  again  revived  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  E-tsung  (860-874),  who,  having  had  the  honour 
to  discover  a  bone  of  Buddha,  brought  it  to  the  capital  in 
great  state.  By  constant  internal  dissensions  and  outbreaks 
the  empire  became  so  weakened  that  the  prince  of  Leang 
found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  possession  of  the  throne,  and 
in  907  ho  assumed  the  impeiial  yellow  with  the  title  of 


Tai-tsoo,  the  first  emperor  of  the  later  Leang  dynasty. 
Thus  ended  the  Tang  dynasty,  which  is  regarded  as  heang 
the  Golden  Age  of  literature. 

Five  dynasties,  viz.,  the  Later  Leang,  t\^e  Later  Tang, 
the  Later  Tsin,  the  Later  Han,  and  the  Later  Chow  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  quick  succession  between  the  years 
907  and  960.  But  though  the  monarohs  of  these  lines 
nominally  held  sway  over  the  empire,  their  real  power 
was  confined  to  very  narrow  limits.  The  disorders  which 
were  rife  during  the  time  when  the  Tang  dynasty  was 
tottering  to  its  fall  fostered  the  devdopment  of  indepen- 
dent states,  and  so  arose  Leang  in  Ho-nan  and  Shan-tung, 
Ke  in  Shen-ee,  Hwai-nan  in  Keang-nan,  Chow  in  8ze- 
chuen  and  parts  of  Shen-se  and  Hoo-kwang;  Woo-yn8  in 
Ch^keang,  Tsoo  and  King-nan  in  Hoo-kwang,  L^ig-nan 
in  Kwang-tung,  and  the  Omgoura  in  Tangout 

A  partial  end  was  made  to  this  recognieed  disorganin- 
tion  when,  in  960,  General  Chaou  Kwang-yin  was 'pro- 
claimed by  acclamation  of  the  army  emperor  in  succession 
to  the  youthful  Kung-te,  who  was  oompelled  to  vacate  the 
throne  to  make  way  for  his  quondam  lieutenant  The 
dreumstances  of  the  time  justified  the  exchange.  It 
required  a  strong  hand  to  weld  together  again  the  different 
parts  into  which  the  empire  had  been  divided,  and  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  the  Khitan  Tatars,  whose  rule  at  this  period 
extended  over  the  whole  of  Manchuria  and  Leaou-tung 
Against  these  aggressive  neighboon  Tai-tsoo  nS  Chaou 
Kwang-yin  directed  his  beet  effoiU  with  varying  tuccess, 
and  he  died  in  976,  while  the  wat  was  still  being  waged. 
His  son  Tai-tsung  (976-997)  entered  on  th6  campaign 
with  energy,  but  in  the  end  was  compelled  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  Khitana.  His  successor,  Chin-tsung  (997- 
1022),  descended  a  step  lower  in  his  dealinflS  with  them, 
and  agreed  to  pay  them  a  tribute  to  induce  tibem  to  abstain 
from  their  incursions.  Prebably  this  tribiite  was  not  sent 
regularly ;  at  all  events,  mder  Jin-tsung  (1023-1064),  the 
Khitans  again  threatened  to  invade  the  empire,  smI  were 
only  persuaded  to  forego  their  intention  by  the  emperor 
promising  to  pay  them  an  annual  tribute  of  200,000  taels 
of  silver,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  silken  piece  goods. 
Neither  was  this  arrangement  long  binding,  and  so  formid- 
able were  the  advances  made  by  the  Tatars  in  the  next 
and  following  reign,  that  Hwuy^sung  (1101-1126)  invited 
the  Neu-die  Tatars  to  expel  the  Khitans  from  Leaon-tung. 
The*  call  was  readily  responded  to ;  the  service  was  effectu- 
ally performed,  but  having  once  possessed  themselves  of  the 
country*  they  declined  to  yield  it  to  the  Chinese,  and  the* 
result  was  that  a  still  more  aggressive  neighbour  was 
established  on  the  nortl^-eastem  frontier  of  China.  Without 
delay  the  Keu-che  or  Kins,  as  they  now  styled  themselves, 
overran  the  provinces  of '  Chih-li,  *  Shen-ee,  8han-ee,  and 
Ho-nan,  and  during  the  reign  of  Kaou-tsung  (1127-1163) 
they  advanced  their  conquests  to  the  line  of  the  Yang-tsze 


It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Mongols  began  to 
acquire  power  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  about  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century  they  invaded  the  noVth-westero  frontier 
of  China  and  the  principality  of  Hea,  which  at  that  tune 
consisted  of  the  modem  provinces  of  Shen*se  and  Kan- 
suh.  To  purehase  the  good-will  of  these  subjects  of 
Jenghi2  Khan  the  king  of  Hea  agreed  to  pay  ihem  a  tribute, 
and  gave  a  princess  in  marriage  to  their  ruler.  Hitherto 
the  Mongols  had  been  vassals  of  the  Kin  Tatars,  but  the 
rapid  growtl^  of  their  power  indisposed  them  to  remain 
tributaries  of  any  monarch,  and  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
with  the  Emperor  Wei-chaou  Wang,  Jenghia  Khan  deter^ 
mined  to  invade  the  Kin  province  of  Leaou-tung.  In  this 
expedition  he  was  aided  by  the  followers  of  the  Khitan 
leader  Yfty-lu  Tsoo-tsai,  and  in  alliance  with  this  general 
he  captured  Leaou-yang  the  capital  city.    After  an  unsw- 
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^eaifol  invasion  of  China  in  1212,  Jenghix  Klian  renewed 
the  attack  in  the  following  year  and  completely  defeated 
the  Kins.  In  the  confusion  which  followed  the  emperor 
was  murdered  by  his  generals,  and  Senen-tsong  ascended 
the  throne.  But  the  change  of  ruler  brought  no  better 
fortune  to  the  Kin  cause.  Jenghis  Khan  divided  his  armies 
into  four  divisions,  and  made  a  general  advance  southwards. 
With  reBisdesB  force  his  soldiers  swept  over  the  provinces  of 
Ho-nan,  Chih-li,,and  Shan-tung,  ^troying  in  their  course 
upwards  of  ninetv  cities,  and  spreading  desolation  every- 
where. It  was  weir  boast  that  a  horseman  might  ride 
without  stumbling  over  the  sites  where  those  cities  had 
stood.  IWo-stricken  by  the  danger  which  threatened 
Tiim^  the  emperor  moved  his  court  to  Kid-fung  Foo,  much 
agamst  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  who  foresaw  the 
disastrous  effect  this  retreat  would  have  on  the  fortunes'  of 
K^V  And^now,  as  foes  advanced,  friends  fell  off  from  the 
-tottering  house.  The  state  of  Sung,  which  up  to  this  time 
had  pakl  tribute,  now  declined  to  recognise  Kin  as  its 
feudal  chief,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  declared  war 
against  its  quondam  ally.  Meanwhile,  m  1215,  Tay-lu 
Tsoo-taai  advanced  into  China  by  the  Shan-hai  Kwan,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Peking,  which  until  then  was  one  of 
the  few  cities  in  Chih-li  which  remained  to  Kin.  After  this 
viitory  his  nobles  wished  him  to  proclaim  himself  emperor, 
but  he  refused,  being  mindful  of  an  oath  which  he  had 
sworn  to  Jen^^  Khan.  In  1216  Tung^kwan,  a  pass 
in  the  meuntains  between  the  frontier  of  Ho-nan  and 
Shen-ee,  which  in  the  history  of  China  has  been  the  scene 
<ji  numerous  dynastio  batdes,  forming  as  it  does  the 
only  gateway  between  Eastern  and  Western  China, 
was  taken  by  the  invaders.  Tear  after  year  the  war 
dragged  on,  tiie  resistance  offered  by  the  Kins  growing 
weaker  and  weaker.  In  1220  Tse-nan  Foo  the  coital  of 
Bhan-tung  was  taken,  and  five  years  later  Jengfali  Khan 
marched  an  army  westward  into  Hea  and  completely  con- 
quered the  forces  of  the  king ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
year  following  the  king's  death  that  he  took  possession 
of  the  principality.  In  the  succeeding  year  Jenghis  Khan 
himself  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  Ogdai  hii  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

Thus  died  at  the  age  .of  66  this  great  general,  whose* 
armies  had  triumphed  victoriously  over  the  whole  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Indus  to  Corea 
and  the  ^eaig-taze  Keang.  With  his  dying  breath  he 
a4jared  Jus  son  to  complete  the  conquest  of  China,  and 
with  a  view  to  this,  the  crowning  desire  of  his  life,  he 
declined  to  nominate  either  of  the  two  eldest  jons  who  had 
been  bom  to  his  Chinese  wives  as  his  heir,  but  choose 
Ather  his  third  son  Ogdai  whose  mother  was  a  Tatar.  O^ 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Jenghiz  Khan  the  Kins  sent  an 
^embassy  to  his  successor  desiring  peace,  but  Ogdai, 
remembering  the  last  injunctions  of  his  father,^  told  tiiem 
tiiere  would  be  no  peace  for  them  until  their  dynasty  should 
be  overthrown.  Up  to  this  time  the  Mongols  had  been 
without  any  code  of  laws.     The  old  rule 

'*  That  they  should  take  who  haye  the  power, 
Aad  they  ihonld  keep  who  can," 

was  the  mazim  on  which  they  guided  their  mutual  inter- 
course, and  the  punishments  due  for  offences  were  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  officials  before  whom  the 
culprits  were  tried.  The  consistency,  however,  which  had 
been  given  to  the  nation  by  the  conquests  of  Jenghis  Khan 
made  it  necessary  to  establish  a  recognized  code  of  lawb, 
and  one  of  the  firat  acts  of  Ogdai  was  to  form  such  a  code. 
With  the  help  also  of  Yay-lu  Tsoo-tsai,  he  established 
custom  houses  in  Chih-li,  Shan-tung,  Shan-ee,  and  Leaou- 
tung;  and  for  this  purpose  divided  these  provinces  into 
ten  departments.  Meanwhilo  the  war  with  the  Kins  was 
'Carried  on  with  enex^gy.     In  1230  Se-gan  Foo  was  taken. 


and  sixty  important  posts  were  captured.  Two  years  later 
Too-le,  brother  of  Ogdai,  took  Fung-tseaug  Foo  and  Han- 
chung  Foo,  in  ,the  flight  from  which  last-named  place 
100,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished.  Following 
the  course  of  the  River  Han  in  his  victorious  career  this 
general  destroyed  140  towns  and  fortresses,  and  defeated 
the  army  of  Kin  at  Mount  San-fung. 

In  the  following  year  the  Mongol  cause  suffered  a  great 
loss  by  the  death  of  Too-le.  ^niis  famous  warrior  left 
behind  him  twelve  sons,  two  of  whom,  Maugu,  the  first- 
bom,  and  Kublai,  the  fourth  son,  were  destined  to  sit  in 
succession  on  the  throne  of  their  uncle  Ogdai  But  their 
time  was  not  yet.  First  of  all  they  had  to  win  their  spurs, 
and  well  did  they  prove  by  their  deeds  their  right  to  the 
name  of  Mongol  or  "  daring."  In  China,  in  Central  Asia, 
and  on  the  bimks  of .  the  Ciispian  they  led  their  victorious 
armies.  But  meanwhile,  in  1232,  the  Mongols  made  an 
alliance  with  the  state  of  Sung,  by  which,  on  oonditicm  of 
Sung  helping  to  destroy  Kin,  Ho-nan  was  te  be  the  property 
of  Sung  for  ever.  The  effect  of  this  coalition  soon  became 
apparent  Barely  had  the  Kin  emperor  retreated  from  Kai- 
fung  Foo  to  Joo-ning  Foo  in  Ho-nan  when  the  former  place 
fell  into  tl^e  hands  of  the  allies.  Next  fell  Loyang,  and  the 
victorious  generals  then  marched  on  to  besi^;e  Joo-ning  Foo. 
The  presence  of  the  emperor  gave  energy  to  the  defenders, 
and  tiiey  held  out  until  every  ^nimal  in  the  city  had  been 
killed  for  food,  until  ev«ry  oil  and  useless  person  had  suf- 
fered death  to  lessen  the  number  of  hungry  mouths,  until 
so  many  able-bodied  men  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  the 
enemy  that  the  women  manned  the  ramparts,  and  then 
the  ahiee  stormed  the  walls.  Once  inside  the  town  the 
inhabitants,  enfeebled  by  starvation,  fell  ready  victims  to 
their  swords.  The  emperor,  like  another  Sardanapalus, 
despairing  now  of  success,  burned  himself  to  death  in  his 
palace,  that  his  body  might  not  hM  into  the  hands  of.  his 
enemies.  For  a  few  days  the  shadow  of  the  imperial 
crown  rested  on  the  head  of  his  heir  Changlin,  but  in  a 
tumult  which  broke  out  amonget  his  followers  he  lost  his 
life^  and  with  him  ended  the  ''Golden"  dynasty,  which 
from  that  time  dis^ippeared  from  the  countiys  annab  until 
the  Manchoo  family  now  reigning  came^  nearly  four  oell- 
turies  later,  to  claim  the  throne  as  heirs  of  the  defender 
of  Joo-ning  Foa 

Althou^  China  was  still  by  no  means  conquered,  yet 
the  extinction  of  the  Kin  dynasty  enabled  Ogdai  to  send 
an  army  of  300,000  men  to  ravage  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Caspian  Sea.  But  so  vast  were  the  resources  at  his 
command,  that  he  was  able  to  despatch  at  the  same  time  a 
force  600,000  strong  into  Sze-chuen  to  subdue  tiie  power 
of  Sung  in  that  province.  For,  notwithstanding  the  treaty 
which  had  been  made  between  Ogdai  and  Sung,  no  sooner 
were  the  spoils  of  Kin  to  be  divided  than  fierce  war  broke 
out  again  between  them,  in  prosecuting  which  the  Mongol 
armies  swept  over  the  provinces  of  Hoo-kwang,  Keang-nan, 
and  Ho-nan,  and  were  checked  only  when  they  reached  the 
walls  of  Loo-chow  Foo  in  Gan-hwuy.  Ogdai  was  not 
destined  to  live  to  see  his  sway  acknowledged  over  the 
whole  empire.  In  1241,  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six, 
having  reigned  thirteen  years,  and  was  nominally  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson  Cheliemen.  But  among  the 
numerous  ladies  who  called  Ogdai  lord,  was  one  named 
Toliekona,  who  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  took  posses- 
sion of  the  throne,  and  after  exercising  rule  for  four  years, 
established  her  son  Kwei-yew,  as  Great  Khan.  But  in  1248 
his  life  was  cut  short,  and  the  nobles,  disregarding  the 
claims  of  Cheliemen,  proclaimed  as  emperor  Mangu,  the 
eldest  son  of  Too-le.  Under  this  monar^  the  war  against 
j^ung  was  carried  on  with  energy,  and  Kublai,  outstripping 
the  bounds  of  Sung  territory,  made  his  way  into  the  jpr^ 
vince  of  Tun-nan,  which  at  that  time  was  divided  inf 
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number  of  independent  statca,  and  Laving  ottacbed  them 
to  his  brother's  crown  ho  passed  on  into  Tibet,  Tonquin, 
and  Cochin-China,  and  from  theuce  striking  northwards 
entered  the  province  of  Kwang-se.  On  the  death  of 
Mangu  in  1259  Knblai  ascended  the  throne,  and  never  in 
the  hbtory  of  China  was  the  nation  more  illustrious,  nor 
its  power  more  widely  felt,  than  under  his  sovereignty. 
Dnring  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  reign  Sung  kept  up  a 
resistance,  gradually  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  against 
his  authority;  and  it  was  not,  therefore,  until  1280  that 
he  assumed  complete  jurisdiction  as  emperor  of  China. 
At  this  time  his  authority  was  acknowledged  "  from  tho 
Frozen  Sea,  almost  to  tho  Straits  of  Malacca.  With  the 
exception  of  Hindustan,  Arabia,  and  the  wcsternmcst 
parts  of  Afia,  all  tlie  Mongol  princes  as  far  as  the 
Dnieper  declared  themielves  his  vassals,  and  brought 
regularly  their  tribute."  It  was  during  this  reign  that 
Marco  Polo  visited  China,  and  he  describes  in  glowing 
colours  the  virtues  and  glories  of  the  "  Great  Khan." 
But  though  his  rulo  was  characterized  by  di&cretion  andl 
munificence,  his  Chinese  subjects  were  uneasy  under  his 
yoke.  He  undertook  public  works,  he  patronized  litera- 
ture, and  relieved  tho  distress  of  tho  poor,  but  still  they 
never  forgot  that  ho  was  an  alien  and  a  barbarian,  and  he 
died  nnregretted  in  1294.  His  son  had  died  during  his 
lifetime,  and  after  SQme  contention  his  grandson  Timur 
^cended  tho  throne  under  the  title  of  Yuen-ching. 
After  an  uneventful  reign  thid  prince  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers  in  1307,  and  as  he  left  no  son,  Woo-tsung, 
a  Mongol  prince,  reigned  in  his  stead.  To  him,  succeeded 
Jin-tsung  in  1311,  who  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
the  honour  he  showed  to  the  memory  of  Confucius, 
and  by  distributing  ofilces  more  equally  between  ^longols 
and  Chinese  than  had  hitherto  been  done.  This  act 
of  justice  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Chinese,  and 
his  death  ended  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  reign 
in  1320.  Three  years  later, — three  years  of  disorder, — 
his  successor,  Ying-tsung,  was  murdered  by  a  band  of  con- 
spirators. From  this  time  the  star  of  the  Yuen  dynasty 
was  in  the  descendant.  Tai-ting-te,  ^ling-tsung,  W£n-te, 
aj^d  Shun-te  followed  one  another  on  the  throne  in  quick 
Buceession.  Each  reign  was  more  troublous  than  the  last, 
and  in  the  person  of  Shun-te  (1333-1368)  were  summed 
up  all  the  vices  and  faults  of  his  predecessors.  Outbreaks^ 
which  up  to  his  time  had  been  local  in  their  character, 
assumed  large  and  threatening  proportions ;  and  finally  this 
descendant  of  Jenghis  Khan  was  compelled  to  fly  from  his 
capital  before  Choo  Ynen-chang,  the  son  of  a  Chinese 
labouring  man.  Deserted  by  his  followers  he  sought  refuge 
in  Ying-chang  Foo,  and  there  the  last  of  the  Yuen  dynasty 
died.  So  disunited  had  the  empire  become  by  constant 
disturbances  and  rebellions,  that  Choo  Yuen-chang  met  with 
little  opposition  to  his  forces,  more  especially  as  his  first  care 
on  becoming  possessed  of  a  district  was  to  suppress  law- 
lessness and  to  establish  a  settled  government.  In  1355 
he  crossed  the  Yang-tsze  Keang  and  captured  Kan-king,  in 
consequence  of  which  success  he  proclaimed  himself  duke 
of  Woo,  but  as  yet  he  carefully  avoided  adopting  any  of 
the  insignia  of  royalty.  Even  when  he  had  taken  the 
capital  and  was  the  master  of  the  empire  thirteen  years 
later,  he  still  professed  to  dislike  the  idea  of  assuming  the 
imperial  title.  His  scruples,  however,  on  this  point  were 
overcome,  and  he  solemnly  declared  himself  emperor  ii^ 
1 368.  Once  seated  upon  the  throne,  he  ingratiated  himself 
with  his  subjects  by  his  generous  treatment  of  his  enemies, 
and  by  the  regard  he  showed  for  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
He  carried  his  arms  into  Tataiy,  where  he  subdued  the  list 
semblance  of  Mongol  power  in  that  direction,  and  then 
bent  his  steps  towards  Leaou-tung.  Here  the  Mongols 
defended   themselves   with   the   bravery   of  despair,  but 


nothing  could  t'cisist  tho  onslaught  of  tho  victorious 
Chinese,  and  the  conqocet  of  this  province  left  Hung- woo, 
as  the  founder  of  the  new  or  Ming,  "  Bright,"  dynasty 
styled  himself,  without  a  foe  in  the  empire.  Beyond  tlie. 
frontier  of  China  he  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the 
rulers  oL  the  neighbouring  states.  The  king  of  Corea  sent 
an  embassy  to  congratulate- him  on  his  accession,  and  the 
sovereign  of  the  Lew-chew  Islands  sent  his  brothers  and 
sous  to  his  court  to  be  educated.  As  a  quondam  Buddhist 
priest  he  naturally  lent  his  countenance  to  that  religion  to 
the  exclusion  of  Taouism,  whose  priests  had  for  centuries 
earned  the  contemi)t  of  all  but  the  most  ignorant  by  their 
pretended  magical  arts  aud  their  search  after  the  philo- 
sopher's stone.  In  1398,  and  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  hi^ 
reign,  Hung-woo  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  Keen-wSn 
his  grandson  reigned  in  his  stead.  Aware  that  tho 
ajVpointment  of  this  youth — his  father  was  dead — would 
givo  offence  to  the  young  emperor's  uncles,  Hung-woa 
ditimissed  them  to  their  respective  governments  beforu 
death  closed  his  eyes.  This,  however,  only  delayed  tho 
storm.  The  prkice  of  Yen,  his  eldest  surviving  son,  raised 
the  banner  of  rebellion  in  his  principality  as  soon  as  the 
news  reached  him  of  his  nephew's  accession,  and  after 
gaining  several  victories  over  the  armies  of  Keen-wSn  he 
presented  himself  before  the  gates  of  Nanking,  tho  capital 
Treachery  opened  the  gates  to  him,  and  the  emperor  having 
fled  in  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  the  victorious  prince  clothed 
himself  in  imperial  yellow  and  took  the  title  of  Yung-Io 
(1403).  At  home  Yung-lo  devoted  himself  to  the 
encouragement  of  literature  and  tho  fine  arts,  and,  possibly 
from  a  knowledge  that  Keen-win  was  among  the  Buddhist 
priests,  he  renewed  the  law  prohibiting  Buddhism.  Abroad 
he  swept  Cochiu-China  and  Tonquin  within  the  folds  of 
his  empire  and  carried  his  arms  into  Tatary,  where  ho 
made  new  conquests  of  waste  regions,  and  erected  a  monu- 
ment of  his  victories.  His  death  took  place  in  1425,  and 
he  was  in  that  year  succeeded  by  his  son  Hung-ke. 

Hung-ke's  reign  was  short  and  uneventful  He  did  that 
which  was  right  as  far  his  knowledge  went  He  strove  to 
promote  only  such  mandarins  as  had  proved  themselves  to 
be  able  and  honest,  and  to  further  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  During  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Seuen-tlh 
(1426-H3C),  the  empire  suffered  the  first  loss  of  territory 
since  the  commencement  of  the  dynasty.  Cochln-China 
rebelled  and  gained  her  independence.  But  this  was  but 
the  beginning  of  troubles.  The  next  emperor,  Ching-tung 
(1436)  was  defeated  antf  taken  prisonerty  a  Tatar  chieftain, 
a  descendant  of  the  Yuen  family  named  Ye-seen,  who  Lad 
invaded  the  northern  provinces.  With  uausual  clemency 
the  Tatar  gave  him  his  life,  though  he  kept  him  a  close 
prisoner  until  the  fortunes  of  war  turned  against  binu 
Having  been  completely  defeated  by  a  Chinese  force  from 
Leaou-tung,  Ye-seen  liberated  his  captive,  who  returned  to 
his  capital  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  people,  again  to 
occupy  the  throne  which  during  his  imprisonment  (1450> 
1457)  had  been  held  by  his  brother  King-te.  the  two 
following  reigns,  those  of  Ching-hwa  (1465-1488)  and  of 
Hung-che  ( 1 488-1 506 )  were  quiet  and  peaceful.  But  their 
successor  Ching-tlh  (1506-1522)  was  called  upon  to  face  a 
very  formidable  insurrection  headed  by  the  prince  of  Ning. 
He  was,  however,  victorious  over  the  rebel,  who  lust 
30,000  men  in  the  engagement  which  put  an  end  to  his 
hopes.  The  disorder  into  which  the  empire  had  been 
thrown  by  this  civil  war  encouraged  the  foreign  enemies  of 
China.  First  of* all  from  the  dreaded  north  came  a  Tatar 
army  under  Yen-te  in  1542,  during  the  reign  of  Kea-tsing. 
which  laid  waste  the  province  of  Shen-se,  and  even 
threatened  the  capital,  and  a  little  later  a  Japanese  fleet 
appeared  off  the  coast  and  carried  fire  and  sword  through 
the  littoral  provinces.     Ill-blood  had  arisen  between  the 
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two  peoples  before  Uda,  and  a  Japtneeo  colonj  had  been 
diireii  oat  at  Ningpo  by  force  and  not  without  bloodshed 
a  few  yean  prerioosly.  Keartaing  was  not  eqnal  to  snch 
emergendes,  and  his  death,  whidi  took  pla^  in  1567, 
woold  have  been  an  adTantage  to  the  empire^  had  his  son 
been  a  more  able  prince.  Bat  the  only  weapon  Loxi^king 
(1667-1573)  was  able  to  wield  against  the  Tatar  f  en-ta 
waa  a' bribe.  He  made  him  a  prince  of  the  empire^  and 
gaTO  him  certain  commercial  priTileges,  which  were  farther 
supplemented  by  the  snooeedug  emperor  Wan-lelh  (1573- 
1620)  by  a  grant  of  land  in  Shen-sei  Daring  the  reign  of 
this  sorereign,  in  the  year  1592,  the  Ji^panese  saooessfnlly 
invaded  Oorea,  and  Tul.osama,  the  emperor  of  Japan,  was 
on  the  point  of  proclaiming  himself  king  of  the  peninsola, 
whan  a  large  CSiinese  force  answering  to  the  invitation  of 
the  king;  appeared  on  tha  field  and  complet^y  rooted  the 
Japanese  army,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Chinese  fleet  oat 
off  thair  retreat  by  sea.  In  this  extremity  the  Japanese 
saed  for  peace,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Peking  to  arrange 
terms.  Bat  the  peace  w^  of  short  daration.  In  1597 
the  Japanese  again  invaded  Obrea  and  defeated  the  Chinese 
amqr  whidi  was  sent  against  them,  nor  were  they  less 
sncoeasfnl  at  sea.  They  deetroved  the  Chinese  fleet  and 
ravaged  the  coast  Soddeuly,  however,  when  in  the  fall 
tide  of  conqnest,  they  evacuated  Corea,  which  again  feU 
nnder  the  direction  of  China.  Foor  years  later  Bicd 
arrived  at  the  Chinese  conrt;  and 'though  at  first  the 
emperor  was  inclined  to  send  him  out  of  Uie  country,  his 
atnlities  gradually  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  the  sovereign 
and  his  mimstars^  and  he  remained  the  scientific  adviser 
of  the  court  until  his  death  in  1610.  About  this  time  the 
power  which  was  destined  to  overthrow  the  Ming  dynasty 
began  to  grow  restless.  The  Manchoo  Tatars,  goaded  into 
war  by  the  ii^ustioe  they  were  constantly  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese,  led  an  army  into  CSiina  in  1616  and 
oompletely  defeated  tiie  force  which  was  sent  against  them. 
^Hiree  years  later  they  were  again  victorious  over  the 
Chinese^  and  they  then  gained  possession  of  the  province  of 
Leaoo-tnng.  This  final  series  of  disasters  was  more  than 
the  emperor  could  bear,  and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  in 
1620. 

In  the  same  year  Teen-ning,  the  Manchoo  sovereign, 
having  declared  himself  independent,  and  possessed  hun- 
self  of  Leaou-tung,  moved  the  court  to  San-koo,  to  the  east. 
of  Monkden,  which,  five  years  later,  he  made  his  capital 
Heaa while  Tai-chang,  the  son  of  Wan-lelh,  ascended  the 
Chinese  throne,  bnt  barely  had  he  assumed  the  reins  of 
power  when  he  fell  ill.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  his  doctors 
Ls  drank  of  the  liquor  of  immortality  and  died.  The  next 
emparor  Teen-ke,  afUr  a  brief  and  troublous  i;pign,  followed 
him  to  the  grave  in  1627, 4nd  to  him  succeeded  Tsung- 
chin^  the  la^  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  In  his  reign 
tibe  atorm-doods,  which  had  been  collecting  fCr  some 
years,  burst  over  the  empire.  In  addition  to  the 
threatened  danger  on  the  north,  rebel  bands,  enriched  by 
plunder,  and  grown  bold  by  success,  began  to  assume  the 
proportion  of  armies.  They  dominated  over  whole 
disfariots  and  provinces  and  paralyzed  the  imperial  forces 
by  their  energy  and  daring.  Out  of  this  seething  mass 
of  insubordination  two  leaders  showed  themselves  con- 
epicoously.  Thete  were  Le  Tsse-ching  and  Shanff  Ko-he. 
In  order  that  there  should  be  no  dispute  as  to  whim  should 
be  greatest,  they  decided  to  divide  the  empire  between 
them,  and  to  b^n  with  it  was  agreed  that  Shang  should 
take  possession  ci  Sze-chuen  and  Hoo-kwang,  and  that  Le 
should  make  himself  master  of  Ho-nan.  Bent  on  this 
mission  Le  besieged  Kaifung  Foo,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  so  long  and  closely  did  he  beleaguer  it  that  in  the 
consequent  famine  human  fleeh  was  regularly  sold  in  the 
market     At  length  an  imperial  force  came  to  raise  the 


siege,  with  consequanoee  as  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  as  if 
the  rebels  had  gained  the  city ;  for,  fearful  of  meeting  Le's 
army  in  the  field,  they  cut  through  the  dykes  of  the  Yellow 
River,  "  China's  Sorrow,"  and  flooded  the  whole  coimtiy 
including  the  city.  The  rebels  escaped  to  the  mountains^ 
but  upwards  of  200,000  inhabitants  perished  in  the  flood, 
and  the  city  becan][b  a  heap  of  ruins  (1642).  From  Eai' 
f ung  Foo  Le  marched  against^  the  other  strongholds  of  Ho- 
nan  and  Shen-se,  and  was  so  ^completely  successful  that  he 
determined  to  attack  Peking.  A  treacherous  eunuch 
opened  the  gates  to  him,  on  being  informed  of  which  the 
emperor  committed  suidde.  When  the  news  of  this 
disaster  reached  the  general-commanding  on  the  frontier 
of  Hanchoo  Tatary,  he^  in  an  unguarded  moment,  con* 
eluded  a  peace  with  the  Manchoos,  and  invited  them  to 
dispossess  the  rebel  Le  Tszenshing.  With  ready  acquies- 
cence the  Manchoos  entered  China,  and  after  defeating  a 
rebel  army  sent  against  them,  they  marched  towards 
Pekinff.  On  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  invaders,  Le 
Tsse-dbin^  after  having  set  fire  to  the  imperial  palace, 
evacuated  the  dty,  but  was  overtaken,  and  his  force  was 
completely  routed.  The  object  for  which  the  Hanchoos 
had  been  Introduced  into  Uie  empire  having  now  beeu 
accompUshed,  the  Chinese  wished  them  to  retire,  but,  like 
the  Mongols,  having  once  gained  a  footing  in  the  empire, 
they  declared  themselves  unwilling  to  leave  it,  and  having 
taken  possession  of  Peking  they  proclaimed  the  ninth  son 
of  Teen-ning  emperor  of  China  under  the  title  of  Shun-che, 
and  adopted  the  name  of  Ta-tsing,  or  **  Qreat  pure,"  for  the 
dynasty  (1644).  Meanwhile  the  mandarins  at  Kanking 
had  chosen  an  imperial  prince  to  ascend  the  throne.  B*it 
with  all  the  prestige  of  victory  the  Tatars  bore  down  all 
opposition,  and  at  this  most  inopportune  moment  "a 
clamiant  **  to  the  throne,  in  the  person  of  a  pretended  son 
of  the  last  emperor,  appeared  at  court  This  additional 
complication  still  further  reduced  the  Chinese  power  of 
acting.  While  tlus  contention  prevailed  inside  banking 
the  Tktar  army  appeared  at  the  w^lls.  But  there  was  no 
need  for  them  to  use  force.  The  gates  were  thrown  open, 
and  they  took  possession  of  the  city  without  shedding 
a  drop  of  blood.  Following  the  conciliatory  policy  they 
had  everywhere  pursued,  they  confirmed  the  mandaiins 
in  their  offices  and  granted  a  general  ai^nesty  to  all  who 
would  lay  down '  their  arms.  As  the  Tatars  entered 
the  city  the  emperor  left  it,  and  after  wandering  about 
for  some  days  in  great  misery,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
Yang-tsze  Eeang  and  was  drowned.  Thjs  ended  the  Ming 
dynasty,  and  the  empire  passed  again  under  a  foreign 
yoke. 

All  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  the  Manchoo  con- 
querors are  descendants  of  a  branch  of  the  family  which 
gave  the  Kin  dynasty  to  the  north  tf  China ;  and  in  lieu 
of  any  authentic  account  of  their  early  history,  native 
writers  have  thrown  a  cloud  of  fable  over  their  origin. 
These  tell  us  that  in  remote  ages  three  heaven-bom  virgins 
dwelt  beneath  the  shadow  of  tiie  Qreat  White  mountains, 
and  that  while  they  were  bathing  in  a  lake  which  reflected 
in  it3  bosom  the  snow-clad  peaks  which  towered  above  it, 
a  magpie  dropped  a  blood-rad  fruit  on  the  clothes  of  the 
youngest,  llus  the  maiden  instinctively  devoured,  and 
forthwith  conceived  and  bore  a  son,  whose  name  they  called 
Ai-«in  Ohioro,  which  being  interpreted  is  the  **  Golden 
Family  Stem,"  and  which  is  the  family  name  of  the 
present  emperors  of  China.  When  Ids  mother  had  entered 
the  icy  cave  of  the  dead,  her  son  embarked  on  a  little 
boat  and  floated  down  the  River  Hurka  until  he  reached 
a  district  occupied  by  three  families  who  were  at  war  with 
each  other.  The  personal  appearance  of  the  supernatural 
youth  so  impressed  these  warlike  chiefs  that  they  forgot 
their  enmities  and  hailed  him  as  their  ruler.     The  town  of 
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O4o-le  (iS""  ZCr  N.  lat  and  128*'  &  long.)  was  ehosen  a« 
iiis  oapiUl,  and  from,  that  day  hu  people  waxed  fat,  and  at 
length,  aa  w  have  aeen,  kicked  against  their  oppressors, 
the  Chinese. 

This  legend  confirms  the  general  belief  that  the  original 
seat  of  the  Bfanchoos  was  in  &b  valley  of  the  Hurka,  a  river 
which  flows  into  the  Songari  in  about  46*"  20'  N.  lat,  and 
129*"  !}(/  E.  long.  Under  a  tncceesion  of  able  and  hardy 
chiefs  they  added  land  to  land  and  tribe  to  tribe»  nn^,  in 
the  16th  century,  we  find  them  able  to  cope  with,  and  in  a 
position  to  demand  fovoorable  terms  by  treaty  from,  their 
Chinese  neighbours.  As  they  became  more  powerful  their 
complaints  became  louder  against  acts  of  aggressive 
oppression  which  they  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Mings.  But 
who  will  say  that  the  fault  was  all  on  one  side  f  Doubtless 
the  3iings  tried  to  check  their  ambition  by  cruel  reprisals — 
a  mistaken  policy  conmion  to  oppressors  who  find  them- 
selves with  waning  powers  in  the  presence  of  growing 
discontent  Bat  if  we  are  to  square  the  account,  against 
this  must  be  put  numerous  Manchoo  raids^to  Leaou-tung, 
entailing  loss  of  life  and  property  on  the  subjects  of  China. 
And  the  ready  rapidity  with  which  these  Manchurian 
horsemen  swept  round  Uie  comer  of  (he  Great  Wall  into 
China  proper  on  the  fatal  invitation  of  the  Chinese  general 
shows  that  they  were  neither  unwilling  nor  unaccustomed 
to  wander  beyond  their  own  frontiers. 

But  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Emperor  Shun- 
che  did  not  by  any  means  at  first  restore  peace  to  the 
country.  In  Keang-se,  Fuh-keen,  Kwang-tung,  and  Kwang- 
«e  the  adherents  of  the  Ming  dynasty  defended  themselves 
vigorously  but  unsuccessfully  against  the  invaders,  while 
the  pirate 'Ching  Che-tung,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Kpzinga,  kept  up  a  predatory  warfare  against  them  on  the 
coast  On  one  occasion  he  was  bought  over  to  the  Tatar 
camp  and  accepted  a  princess  as  a  reward  for  his  conver- 
sion, but  he  soon  returned  to  his  former  allegiance,  only, 
however,  once  again  to  prove  himself  a  tum-ooat  Find- 
ing him  too  formidable  as  a  foe  the  Tatars  determined 
again  to  gain  his  alliance.  A  general'^  command  proved 
too  tempting  a  bait  tp  the  buccaneer  to  be  refused.  He 
accepted  the  offer  and  went  on  shore  to  visit  the  Tatar 
commander,  who  reoeived  him  with  all  civility.  But  when 
the  pirate  wished  to  return  to  his  ships  he  was  politely 
urged  to  risit  Peking.  Once  there  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  His  son  Koxinga, 
warned  by  his  father's  example,  determined  to  leave  the 
mainland  and  to  seek  an  empire  cjsewhere.  His  choice  fell 
on  Formosa,  and  having  driven  the  Dutch  out  of  the  island, 
he  established  himself  as  king  and  held  possession  of  the 
island  until  the  reign  of  Kang-he,  when  he  resigned  in 
favour  of  the  Imperial  Qovemment  Meanwhile  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Ming  Was  proclaimed  emperor  in  Kwang-ee, 
under  the  title  of  Yung-leTh.  But  the  Tatars  having 
reduced  the  provinces  of  Fuh-keen  and  Keang-se,  and 
having  taken  Canton  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  marched 
against  and  so  completely  routed  his  followers  that  he  was 
compelled  to  fly  to  Pegu.  There  he  remained  for  some 
years  until,  believing  that  lus  adherents  in  Yun-nan  and 
Kwei-chow  were  sufiiciently  numerous  to  justify  his  raising 
hiB  standard  in  those  provinces,  he  crossed  the  frontier  and 
advanced  to  meet  the  imperial  forces.  On  this  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  fortune  declared  against  him.  His  army 
was  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  strangled.  Gradually  opposition  to  the  new  regime 
became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  the  shaved  head  with  the 
pig-tail — the  symbol  of  Tatar  sovereignty — became  more 
and  more  universally  adopted.  In  1651  died  Ama  Wang, 
the  uncle  of  Shun-cho,  who  had  acted  as  regent  daring  his 
nephew's  minority,  and  the  emperor  then  assumed  the 
governmenn  of  the  state.     Little  is  known  of  this  monarch. 


He  appears  to  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  seienoe,  and 
to  have  patronised  Adam  Schaal,  a  German  Jemiit,  who 
was  at  that  time  resident  at  Peking.  It  was  during  his 
reign  (1656)  that  the  first  Russian  embassy  arrived  at  the 
capital,  but  as  the  envoy  declined  to  kowtow  before  the 
emperor  he  was  sent  back  without  having  been  admitted 
to  an  audience.  After  an  unquiet  reign  of  seventeenKyeais 
Shun-che  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  (1661),  and  Kang-he, 
his  son,  reigned  in  liis  stead.  This  emperor  was  as 
renowned  as  his  father  had  been  unknown.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  administering  the  afiEairs  of  the  empire,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  literary 
and  scientifio  studies  under  the  guidance  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  dictionary  of  the  CSunese  language,  published  under 
his  superintendence,  proves  him  to  have  been  as  great  a 
scholar  as  lus  conquests  over  Eleuths  shows  him  to  have 
been  famous  as  a  general  During  one  of  his  hunting 
expeditions  to  Mongolia  he  caught  a  fatal  cold,  and  he  died 
in  1721  after  a  glorious  reign  of  sixty  years.  Under  his 
rule  Tibet  was  added  to  the  .empire,  wluch  extended  from 
the  Siberian  frontier  to  Cochin-China,  and  from  the  China 
Sea  to  Turkestan.  Almost  the  only  national  misfortune 
that  visited  China  while  he  sat  upon  the  throne  was  aa 
earthquake  at  Peking,  in  which  400,000  people  are  said  to 
have  perished. 

Kang-he  was  succeeded  by  Xnng-ching,  who,  reaping  the 
benefits  of  his  father's  vigorous  administration,  eigoyed  a 
peaceable  reign,  though  a  short  one.  He  died  in  1735, 
and  Keen-lung  his  son  reigned  in  his  rocnn.  Ambitious 
and  warlike,  this  monarch  despised  the  cohciliatoiy 
measures  by  which  his  father  had  maintained  peace  with 
his  neighbours.  6n  but  a  slight  provocation,  he  marched 
an  army  into  Hi,  which  he  converted  ipto  a  Chinese 
province,  and  he  afterwards  added  eastern  Turkestan  to 
the  fai^reaching  territories  of  China  Twice  he  invaded 
Burmah,  and  once  he  penetrated  into  Cochin-China, 
but  in  neither  country  were  his  arms  successful  He  is 
accuse  of  great  cruelty  towards  his  subjects,  which  they 
repaid  by  rebelling  against  him.  During  his  reign  it  was 
that  the  Biahometan  standard  was  first  ndsed  in  Sansuh. 
But  the  Mussulmans  were  unable  to  stand  against  the 
imperial  troops ;  their  armies  were  dispersed ;  ten  thousand 
of  them  were  exiled ;  and,  efliectually  to  prevent  a  renewal 
of  the  outbreak  for  some  years,  an  order  was  issued 
that  every  Mahometan  in  Kansuh  above  the  age  of 
fifteen  shonld  be  put  to  death  (1784).  Amidst  all  the 
politics^  calls  upon  his  time  Keen-lung  still  found  leisnre 
for  study.  He  wrote  incessantly,  both  poetry  and  prose, 
and  did  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  literature  by 
collecting  libiuies  and  republishing  works  of  value.  His 
campdgns  furnished  him  with  themes  for  his  verses,  and 
in  the  Shimmer  Palace  was  found  a  handsome  manuscript 
copy  of  a  laudatory  poem  he  composed  on  the  occasion  d 
his  war  against  the  Gorkhas.  This  was  one  of  the  meet 
successful  of  his  military  undertakings.  His  generals 
marched  70,000  men  into  Nepaul  to  within  sixty  miles  of 
the  British  frontiers,  and  having  subjugated  the  Gorkhas 
they  received  the  submission  of  ^e  Nepaulese,  andacquired 
an  additional  hold  over  Tibet  (1792).  In  other  directions 
his  arms  were  not  so  successful  We  find  no  poem  com- 
memorating the  campaign  against  the  rebellious  Formo- 
sans,  nor  lament  over  the  loss  of  100,000  men  in  that 
island,  and  the  last  few  years  of  his  reign  were  disturbed 
by  outbreaks  among  the  Meaou-tsse  or  lull  tribes,  living  in 
the  mountains  in  the  provinces  of  Kwei-chow  and  Kwang- 
se.  In  1795,  after  a  reign  of  sixty  years.  Keen-lung 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  fifteenth  son,  who  adopted  the 
title  of  Kea-king  as  the  style  of  his  reign.  He  only  lived 
three  years  in  retirement,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight  in  1798. 
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Duiiog  the  roign  of  Keen-lnng  the  relatioBB  of  the  EmI 
India  Company  with  his  Qovenunent  had  been  the  reyene 
of  aatnfactory.  All  kinds  of  u^ust  ezaotiona  were  de- 
maodfid  from  the  merchants,  and  many  acta  «f  groas 
iijastioe  were  compitted  on  the  persona  of  Englishmen. 
So  ootorions^  at  length,  did  these  matters  beoome  that  the 
BritiBh  QoTemment  determined  to  send  an  embasej  to  the 
«mrt  of  Peking,  and  Ix»d  Macartney  was  chosen  to  repre* 
tent  Qeorge  IIL  on  the  occasion.  On  arriyinr  at  Jehol, 
vhera  the  ooozt  then  was.  Lord  Macartney  was  receired 
most  gradonaly  by  the  emperor,  and  sube^quently  at 
Yneihming-yiien  he  was  admitted  into  the  imperial  presence 
sad  was  treated  with  eyery  courtesy.  But  the  concessions 
he  sought  for  his  conntrymen  were  not  accorded  to  him, 
sad  m  ,this  senae^  bat  in  this  aebae  only,  his  mission  iras  a 

Kearking'a  reign,  wnich  extended  orer  a  period  of  fiye- 
and-twenty  yeai%  was  disturbed  and  diaastrons.  In  the 
aorthem  and  weetem  proyinoes,  reb^^lHon  aftec  rebellion 
broke  oat,  due  in  a  great  measore  to  the  carelessness  and 
incompetency  of  the  emperor,  who  was  as  obstinately  aelf- 
opinionated  aa  he  waa  unfit  to  rule^  and  the  coaata  were 
infosted  with  band?  of  pirates,  whoae  number  and  organi- 
zation enabled  them  for  a  long  time  to  hold  the  imperial 
fleet  in  check.  But,  fortunately  for  the  Qoyemment,  dia- 
aennoQs  broke  out  among  the  pirate  chiefs,  and,  weakened 
by  inteinal  fightings  they  finally  made  their  peace  with  the 
mandarins  and  accepted  posta  under  the  emperor.  Mean- 
while the  condition  of  the  foreign  merchanta  at  Oanton 
had  in  no  wise  improyed.  The  mandarins  were  aa  exact- 
ing and  as  uiguat  as  oyer,  and  in  order  to  set  matters  on 
a  better  footing  the  British  (Qoyemment  despatched  a 
second  ambaaawdor  in  the  penon  of  Lord  Amherst  to 
Peking  in  1816.  On  arriying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho 
he  waa  reoeiyed  by  imperial  oommiasioners  who  conducted 
him  to  Tuen-ming-yuen,  taking  eyery  adyantage  on  the  way 
of  pointing  out  to  him  the  neoeaaity  of  his  performing  the 
kowtow  before  the  emperor  if  he  wiahed  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  imperial  preaence.  !niiB  he  declined  to  do,  and 
he  waa  consequently  cUamissed  from  the  inlaoe  on  the  aame 
day  on  which  he  arriyed,  and  thus  a  new  impetus  waagiyen 
to  mandarinio  inaolenoe. 

Daatitute  of  all  royal  qualities,  a  slaye  to  his  passions, 
and  the  aeirant  of  caprice,  the  emperor  Kea-king  died  in 
the  year  1820,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-^ye  yeara,  leaying  a 
duturbed  country  and  a  diMffected  oeople  aa  a  legacy  ^o 
his  sucoeaaer  Taou-kwang. 

Thou^  possessed  in  his  early  yeara  of  conaiderable 
energy  Taou-kwang  no  aooner  ascended  the  throne  than  he 
tamed  hia  powers,  which  ahould  haye  been  directed  to 
the  pacification  of  the  empire,  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
and  amuaemeni  The  reforma  which  hia  subjects  had 
been  led  by  hia  firat  manif eatoea  to  belieye  would  be  intro- 
doced  neyer  aeriously  ocoupied  his  attention,  and  the 
discontent  which  had  been  lulled  by  hope  soon  became 
intensified  by  despair.  In  Formosa,  Kwang-se,  Ho-nan, 
and  other  parte  of  the  empire  insurreotionB  broke  out, 
which  the  imperial  generala  were  quite  unequal  to  suppress 
by  force,  and  the  Triad  Society,  which  had  originated 
doling  the  reign*  of  Kang-he,  again  showed  a  formidable 
front  under  hia  degenerate  successor.  Meanwhile  the 
hardshipa  infiicted  on  the  English  merchants  at  Oanton 
became  so  unbearable,  that  when,  in  1834,  the  monopoly 
of  the  East  India  Company  ceased,  the  English  Gk>yemment 
determined  to  send  out  a  minister  to  superintend  the  foreign 
trade  at  that  port  Lord  Kapier  was  aelected  for  the 
oflice ;  but  so  yezatious  was  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese 
aathoritiea,  and  so  inadequately  was  he  supported,  that  the 
anxiotiea  oi  hia  poaition  brought  on  an  attack  of  f oyer,  from 
which  be  died  at  Macao  after  but  a  i^w  months'  residence 


in  China.  The  chief  cause  of  complaint  adduced  by  tha 
mandarins  waa  the  introduction  of  opium  by  the  merchants, 
and  for  yeara  they  attempted  by  eyery  means  in  their 
power,  by  stopping  all  foreign  trade,  by  demands  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  the  drug,^md  by  yigilant  pre- 
Tsntiye  measures,  to  put  a  stop  to  its  importation.  At 
length  Captain  Elliot,  the  auperintendent  of  trade,  in  1889 
agreed  that  all  the  opium  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen 
should  be  giyen  up  to  thenatiye  authoritiea,  and  he  exacted 
a  pledge  from  the  mMdianta  that  they  would  no  longer 
deal  in  the  drug.  On  the  8d  April,  20,283  cheats  of  opium 
were  handed  oyer  to  the  mAni^arin^  and  -^ere  by  them 
destroyed — a  aufficient  proof  that  they  were  in  earnest  in 
their  endeayours  to  suppress  the  traffic  Hue  demand  of 
commissioner  Lin  was  considered  by  the  Engliah  Goyom- 
m«nt  to  amount  to  a  coiUi  hdU,  and  in  1840  war'  waa 
declared.  In  the  aame  year  the  fleet  captured  Chusan, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Bogue  Forta  fell,  in  con- 
aequence  of  which  operationa  the  Chineae  agreed  to  cedd 
Hong-Kong  to  tlu»  yictora  and  to  pay  them  an  indenmity  of 
6,000,000  doUara.  As  soon  as  thia  newa  reached  Peking,  Ke 
Bhen,  who  had  succeeded  commissioner  lin,  waa  dismissed 
from  his  post  and  degraded,  and  Tih  Shan,  another  Tatar, 
was  appointed  in  hu  room.  But  before  the  new  com- 
missioner  reached  his  post.  Canton  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Hu^^  Gkmgh,  and  shortly  afterwarda  Amoy, 
Ningpo,  Tin§^  in  Chusan,  Ch^>oo,  Shanghai,  and  Chin- 
keang  Foo  ahared  the  aame  fete,  and  a  like  eyfl  would  haye 
happ^ed  to  Nanking  had  not  the  Imperial  Qoyemment, 
dreading  the  loss  of  the  "  Southern  Capital,"  propoeed 
terma  df  peace.  After  much  diMUssion,  Sir  H^puj  Pot- 
tinger,  who  had  succeeded  Captain  Elliot^  eonduded,  in 
1842,  a  treaty  with  the  imperial  commissioners,  hv  which 
the  four  additional  ports  of  Amoy,  Fuh-chow-Foo,  Kingpo, 
and  Shanghai  were  declared  open  to  foreign  trade,  and  an 
Indemnity  of  21,000,000  doDara  waa  to  be  paid  to  the  Eng- 
lish. Nor  waa  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Taou-kwang 
more  fortunate  than  ita  beginning;  the  empire  waa  com- 
pletely diaorganiaed,  rebellious  outbreaka  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  the  imperial  armies  were  powerleas  to 
oppose  them.  So  complete  was  the  demoralization  of  the 
troopa,  that  on  one  occasion  the  Meaou-taae  w  hill  tribea  of 
Kwang-se  defeated  an  army  of  30,000  men  aent  againat 
them  by  the  yiceroy  of  the  two  Kwanga.  In  1850,  while 
theae  clouds  were  hanging  gloomily  oyer  tiie  land,  TaoU- 
kwang  "ascended  on  high,"  and  Heen-fung,  his  son, 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

A  ciy  was  now  raised  for  the  reforms  which  had  been 
hoped  for  under  Taou-kwang,  but  Heen-fung  possessed  in 
an  exaggerated  form  the  selfish  and  tyrannical  nature  of 
his  fother,  together  with  a  yoluptuary's  craying  for  eyery 
kind  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  he  liyed  to  reap  aa  he  had 
sown.  For  some  time  Kwang-se  had  been  in  a  yery 
disturbed  state,  and  when,  on  the  accession  of  the  new 
emperor,  the  people  found  that  no  relief  from  the  oppres- 
sion they  endured  waa  to  be  giyen  them,  they  broke  out 
into  open  reyolt  and  proclaimed  a  youth,  who  was  said  to 
be  the  representatiye  of  the  last  emperor  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  .aa  emperor,  under  the  title  of  Teen-tih  or 
''Heavenly  Virtue."  From  Kwang-se  the  flames  spread 
into  Hoo-pih  and  Hoo-nan,  and  then  languished  from 
want  of  a  leader  and  a  definite  political  cry.  Just  at  the 
moment,  however,  when  there  appeared  to  be  a  possibility 
that,  by  force  of  arms  and  the  persuasive  influence  of 
money,  the  imperialists  would  re-establish  their  supre- 
macy, a  leader  presented  himself  in  Kwang-se,  whose 
energy  of  character,  combined  with*  great  political  and 
religions  enthusiasm,  speedily  gained  for  him  the  suffrages 
of  the  discontented.  This  waa  Hung  Sew-tseuen.  Seizing 
on  the  popular  longing  for  the  return  of  a  Chinese  dynasty 
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ha  proclaimed  lumself  as  sent  bj  heaTen  to  drive  oat  the 
Tatariy  and  to  restore  in  his  own  person  the  ancoession  to 
China  At  the  same  time  having  been  converted  to 
Ohristiaziit/y  and  professing  to  abhor  the  vices  and  sins  of 
the  age^  he  called  on  all  the  virtuous  of  the  land  to 
extirpate  rulers  who*  both  in  their  public  laws  and  in  their 
private  acts,  were  standing  examplea  of  all  that  was  base 
and  vile  in  human  nature.  Crowds  soon  flocked  to  his 
standard.  Teen-tih  was  deserted;  and,  putting  himself 
a't  the  head  of  his  followers,  Hung  Sew-taeuen  marched 
northwards  into  Hoo-nan  and  Hoo-pih,  overthrowing  every 
force  w^ch  was  sent  to  oppose  him.  The  first  city  of 
importance  which  fell  into  his  hands  was  Woo-chang  Fpo 
on  the  Yang-tcxe-Keang,  the  capital  of  Hoo-piL  Situated 
at  the  Junction  of  the  Han  River  with  the  Tang-tsce 
Keang;  this  city  was  a  point  of  great  strategical  importance. 
But  Hung  Sew-tseuen  was  not  inclined  to  rest  upon  his 
laurels,  knowing  full  well  that  he  must  be  able  to  call 
Nanking  his  before  there  would  be  any  chance  that  Ids 
dreams  of  empire  could  be  realized.  Having  made  Woo- 
chang  secure,  he  therefore  moxed  down  the  river,  and  aftor 
taking  Qan-king  on  his  way  he  proceeded  to  the  attack  of 
Nanking;  So  wide^read  was  the  disaffection  at  this 
time  throughout  the  country  that  the  city  was  ripe  for 
falling,  and  without  much  difficulty  Hung  Sew-tseuen  in 
1852  established  himself  within  its  walls,  and  proclaimed 
the  inauguration  of  the  Tai-ping  dynasty,  of  which  he 
nominated  himself  the  first  emperor  under  the  title  of  Teen 
Wang  or  ''Heavenly  king."  For  the  next  few  years  it 
appeared  as  though  he  had  nailed  the  flag  of  victory  to  his 
sta£  His  armies  penetrated  victoriously  as  far  north  as 
Tientsin  and  as  far  east  as  Chin-keang  and  Soochow,  while 
bands  of  sympathixera  with  his  cause  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Amoy.  As  if  still  further  to  aid  and  abet 
him  in  his  schemes,  England  declared  war  against  the 
Tatar  dynasty  in  1857,  in  consequence  of  an  outrage  known 
as  the  "  Arrow '  afifioir.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
Canton  was  taken  by  an  English  force  under  Sir  Michael 
Seymonrand  Qenertd  Straubensee,  and  a  still  further  blow 
was  struck  against  the  prestige  of  the  ruling  Government 
by  the  determination  arrived  at  by  Lord  Elgin,  who  had 
been  sent  out  as  special  ambassador,  to  go  to  Peking  and 
communicate  directly  with  the  emperor.  In  May  1858 
the  Taku  Forts  were  taken,  and  the  way  having  thus 
been  cleared  of  obstacles.  Lord  Elgin  went  up  the,  Peiho  to 
Tientsin  en  route  for  the  capital  At  Tientsin,  however,  he 
was  met  by  the  imperial  commissioners,  who  persuaded 
him  BO  far  to  alter  his  plans  as  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
them  on  the  spot,  which  treaty  it  was  agreed  should  be 
ratified  at  Peking  in  the  following  year.  When,  however, 
Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  who  had  been  in  the  meanwhile 
appointed  minister  to  the  court  of  Peking,  attempted  to 
pass  Taku  to  carry  out  this  part  of  the  arrangement,  the 
tessels  escorting  him  were  fired  on  from  the  forts  with 
such  precision  and  persistoncy  that  he  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Shanghai  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  larger  force  than 
that  which  he  then  had  at  his  command.  As  soon  as  news 
of  this  defeat  reached  England  Lord  Elgin  was  again  sent 
out  with  full  powers,  and  accompanied  by  a  large  force 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hope  Grant  The  French 
likewise  took  part  in  the  campaign,  and  on  1st  August 
I860  the  allies  landed  without  meeting  with  any  opposition 
at  Peh-tang,  a  village  twelve  miles  north  of  Taku.  A 
lew  days  later  the  forts  at  that  place  which  had  bid 
defiance  to  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  twelve  months  previously 
were  taken,  and  from  thence  the  allies  marched  to  Peking. 
Finding  further  resistance  to  be  hopeless,  the  Chinese 
opened  negotiations,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  their  good  faith 
surrendered  the  An-ting  gate  of  the  capital  to  the  aUiea 
On  the  24th  October  the  treaty  of  1858  was  ratified  by 


Prince  King  and  Lord  Elgin,  and  a  convention  was  signed 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  Chinese  agreed  'to  pay  a  war 
indemnity  of  8,000,000  tacls.  The  Emperor  Ueen-fung 
did  not  live  long  to  see  the  results  of  his  new  rdationa 
with  the  hated  foreigner,  but  died  in  the  summer  of  the 
following  year,  leaving  the  throne  to  'his  son  Tung-che  a 
child  of  five  years  old. 

The  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  allies  ^  as  the  eijnal 
for  a  renewal  of  th^  campaign  against  the  Ta:  pingv 
and  benefiting  by  thd  friendly  feelings  of  the  English 
authoritiea  engendered  by  the  return  of  amicable  relations^ 
the  Chinese  Government  succeeded  in  enlisting  Mcjor 
Gordon  of  the  Boyal  Engineers  in  their  service.  In  a 
surprisingly  short  space  of  time  this  officer  formed  the 
troops,  which  had  formerly  been  under  the  command  of  an 
Am^can  named  Ward,  into  a  forqudable  army,  and  with* 
out  delay  took  the  field  against  the  rebels.  From  that  day 
the  fortunes  of  the  Tai  pings  declined.  They  lost  city  after 
city,  and,  £^ly  in  July  1864,  the  impeiialista,  after  an 
interval  of  twcdve  yeaca^  once  more  gained  poeseeeion  of 
Nanking.  Teen  Wang  did  not  survive  the  capture  of  his 
capitd,  and  with  him  fell  hia  cause.  Those  of  hia 
foUowen  who  escaped  the  sword  of  the  victors  dispersed 
throuil^out  the  country,  and  the  Tai-pings  ceased  to  he. 

With  the  measure  of  peace  which  was  then  restored  to 
fthe  country  trade  rapidly  revived,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  province  of  Tun-nan,  wheire  the  Mahometon  rebela 
under  Suleiman  atill  kept  the  imperial  forcea  at  bay, 
prosperity  was  everywhere  re-owakened.  Against  these  f  oea 
the  Government  waa  careless  to  take  any  active  meaanrei^ 
until  in  1872  Prince  Hassan,  the  adopted  son  of  Suleiman, 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  England  with  the  object  of  gain- 
ing  the  recognition  of  the  Queen  for  hia  father^a  govern- 
ment This  atop  at  6nce  aroused  the  susoeptibilitaea  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  a  large  force  waa  instantly 
organixed  and  despatehed  to  the  -acene  of  the  rebellion. 
The  war  was  now  pushed  on  with  vigour,  and  before  the 
year  was  out  the  Mahometan  capital  Tk4e  Foo  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  imperialists,  and  the  followera  of  Suleiman  at 
that  place  and  throughout  the  province  were  merdlccsly 
exterminated.  In  the  aucceeding  February  the  Begenta— 
%.€.,  the  dowager-empresses,  who  had  governed  the  country 
since  the  death  of  Heen-fung — reaigned  their  powers  into 
the  hands  of  the  emperor.  This  long-expected  tiine  was 
seised  upon  by  the  foreign  ministers  to  nrge  their  right  of 
audience  with  the  emperor,  and  on  the  29th  June  1873  the 
privilege  of  garing  on  the  ''sacred  countonanee*  wss 
accorded  to  them.  From  that  time  until  his  death  from 
smallpox  on  the  12th  of  January  1875,  Tung-che*a  Dcma 
fails  to  appear  in  connection  with  any  public  act  of  import- 
ance. 

The  Emperor  Tung-che  having  died  without  issue,  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
of  the  Tting  dynasty,  peiased  out  of  the  direct  line,  and  a 
cousin  of  the  deceaaed  emperor,  a  princeling,  said  to  be  not 
quito  four  years  eld,  was  choeen  to  reign  in  hia  room, 
under  the  title  of  £wang-aea  or  ^Succession  of  Glory.* 
Thus  ia  the  country  again  doomed  to  euffer  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  long  imperial  minority,  at  a  time,  too,  whon 
evento  seem  to  show  that  the  civilintitfta  of  China  iias 
grown  old,  and  ia  like  to  vanish  away ;  when  the  intzo- 
Suction  of  new  ideas  and  western  modes  of  thought  h 
about  to  streteh  the  old  bottle  of  Confucian  tradition  to  its 
fullest  extent ;  and  when,  therefore,  the  empire  will  sorely 
need  wisdom  and  strength  at  the  head  of  afiairs  to  guide 
it  safely  through  the  critical  timea  which  lie  beforo  it  in 
the  future. 

Thi  Impxrial  Family.— The  present  imperial  family,  tepaiit 
on  gaining  possession  of  the  throne  on  the  fall  of  the  TW 
Ming,  or  "  Great  Bright  *  dynasty,  assumed  the  dyniatie 
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iiUa  of  Tft-Tsing,  oi  "  Great  Pure^*  tnd  tlie  in%  emperor, 
irho  iras  styled  Slie-tra-ohang  Hwang -te,  adopted  the  title 
of  Shnn-che  for  his  ieign»  "whitk  begaa  in  the  yeer  1644. 
The  Imndary  progenitor  ol  these  Manchoo  mlers  was 
Jddti  Qioro^  whose  name  is  said  to  point  to  the  fact  of 
his  hanng  been  related  to  the  race  of  Nen-chih,  or  Kin, 
'icy  Ch^den  Tatars,  who  veigned  in  Northern  China  dur- 
ing the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  The  present  emperor, 
irhose  reign  is  s^ed  Kwang-een  or  **  Succession  of  Olory,* 
is  the  eighth  from  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  and  is  tiie 
oolj  ruler  since  the  establishment  of  the  line  who  has  not 
eoeceeded  as  a  direct  descendant  Kang-he  a661-1722), 
for  instance,  was  die  third  mm  of  Shnn-che ;  Yung-ching 
n722>1730)  was  the  fourth  son  of  Kang-he;  Keen-lung 
{1736-1795)  was  the  fourth  son  of  Tung^diing;  Kea-king 
<I  796-1820)  was  the  fifteenth  son  of  Keen-lunff;  Taou- 
Kwang  (1821-180O>  was  the  second  son  of  &ea-king; 
Heen-fung  (1851-1661)  was  the  fourth  of  the  nine  sons 
who  were  born  to  the  emperor  Taou-kwang ;  and  Tung- 
ehe  (1862-1875)  was  the  only  son  of  Heen-fung.  As  by 
Chinese  law  the  neir  must  be  younger  than  the  individual 
from  whom  he  inherits,  it  became  necessary  when  the 
Emperor  Tung>che  "  became  a  gueet  in  HeaTcn,"  without 
issue,  in  1875,  to  select  as  his  successor  one  of  the  sons  of 
one  of  his  father's  younger  brotheri,  and  the  choice,  which 
was  recorded  in  hu  wifi,  fell  upon  the  infant  son  of  the 
Prince  of  Chun,  the  seventh  son  of  the  Emperor  Taou-kwang. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  confusion  which  would  arise 
among  the  princes  of  the  imperial  house  were  they  each  to 
adopt  an  arbitrary  name,  the  Emperor  Kang-he  decreed  that 
each  of  his  twenty-four  sons  should  have  a  personeA  name 
eonsisting  of  two  characters,  the  first  of  which  should  be 
Jun^,  and  the  second  should  be  compounded  with  the 
determinative  the,  "to  manifest,*  an  arrangement  which 
would,  as  has  been  ^remarked,  find  an  exact  parallel  m  a 
system  by  which  the  sons  in  an  English  family  might  be 
ttUed  Louis  Sdnoard,  Louis  Edwin,  Louis  Sdwff,  Louis 
Sdgar,  and  so  on.    inds  device  obtained  also  in  the  next 

Ssneration,  all  the  princes  of  iriiich  had  Hung  for  their 
nt  names,  and  the  Emperor  Keen-lung  (1736-1795) 
extended  it  into  a  system,  and  directed  that  the  succeed- 
ing generafions  should  take  the  four  diaracters  Tung, 
Jnm,  Tik,  and  Tuts  respectively,  as  the  first  parts  of  their 
names.  Eight  other  characters,  namely,  JPu,  Tu,  Hh%g, 
X*i,  Taou,  K*(u,  Tnng,  Ke,  were  subsequently  added,  thus 
providing  generic  names  for  twdve  generatione.  WiUi  the 
present  generation  the  first  four  characters  are  exhausted, 
and  the  eons  of  the  present  emperor,  should  he  have  any, 
will  therefore  be  P^$,  By  the  ceremonial  law  of  the 
'  Qreat  Pure  *  dynasty,  twelve  degrees  of  tank  are 
distributed  among  the  princes  of  the  imperial  honse^  and 
are  as  follows  : — 1.  HoHihih  Tsin  Wang,  prince  of  the  first 
nrder  ;  2.  To-lo  Keun  Wang,  prince  of  tiie  second  order; 
3.  To-lo  Beileh,  prince  of  the  third  order.  4.  Koo-shan 
Baitaze,  prince  of  the  fourth  order ;  5  to  8.  Kung,  or  duke 
(with  distinctive  designations);  9  to  12.  Tseang-keun, 
general  (with  distinctive  designations).  The  sons  of 
emperors  usually  receive  patents  of  the  first  or  second  order 
on  their  reaching  manhood,  and  on  their  sons  is  bestowed 
the  title  of  Betleh.  A  Beilek's  sons  become  BtittM ;  a 
Beitsxe's  sons  become  Kung,  and  so  on. 

Zanguag$  and  Literature, 

■laige  The  Chinese  language  is  the  chief  among  that  small 
cksa  of  languages  which  indudes  the  Tibetan  Cochin- 
diinese,  Bnnhese,  Cbrean,  and  Chinese,  and  which  is 
usually  described  as  monosyllabic.  It  is  language  in  its 
most  archaic  form.  Every  word  is  a  root,  and  every  root 
is  a  word.  It  is  without  inflexion  or  even  agglutination ; 
ita  sabatantives  are  indeclinable^  and  its  verba  are  not  to 


be  coigugated ;  it  is  destitute  of  an  alphabet^  and  finds 
its  expression  on  paper  in  thousands  of  distinct  symbols. 

It  is  then  a  language  of  monosyllabic  roots,  which,  as 
regards  the  written  character,  has  bee#  checked  in  its 
growth  and  crystallised  in  its  most  ancient  form  by  the 
early  occurrence  of  a  period  of  great  Hteraiy  activity,  of 
which  the  nation  k  proud,  and  to  the  productions  of  which 
every  Chinaman  even  of  the  present  day  looks  back  aa 
containing  the  true  standards  of  literary  excellence. 

But  In  treating  of  the  two  branchee  into  which  Chinese 
naturally  divides  itself,  namely,  the  written  medium  or  written 
characters  and  the  spoken  medium  or  sounds,  we  propoee  ^^inuige 
to  begin  with  the  former.  And  in  following  this  course 
we  shall  be  doing  no  violence  to  the  knguage,  for  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  separate  the  characters  from  the  sounds^ 
and  to  treat  them  as  two  languages,  as  indeed  has  already 
been  partly  done  in  Japan,  where  the  Chinese  oharaeteia 
were  at  one  time  in  general  use  as  representing  the  phonetlo 
value  of  their  Japanese  equivalents^  Be^ning  at  the 
other  end,  but  with  a  similar  ultimate  resulti  various 
members  of  tiie  missionary  body  have  published  text-books 
and  dictionariee  in  Romanised  Chinese,  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  avoided  the  use  of  the  characters  by  transcribing  the 
sounds  of  the  language  in  Roman  letters.  But  since, 
though  the  characters  are  rich  and  copious  to  a  degree,  the 
soif nds  are  out  of  all  proportion  poor,  this  last  diraiember- 
ment  preeents  the  language  in  a  very  denuded  form,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  attended  with  difficulties  which  only 
the  most  sanguine  can  hope  to  see  overcome.  The  neces- 
sity of  distinguishing  between  words  having  the  same  sound 
can  only  be  met  bv  the  adoption  of  distinct  diacritical 
marlu  for  each  y^ota ;  and  as  one  sound  often  represents 
as  many  as  a  hundred  words,  snch  a  system  cannot  but 
be  attended  with  confusion. 

"The  characters  of  the  language  form  the  medium  which 
speaks  to  the  eye,  and  may  be  described  as  the  equivalents 
<i  the  written  toorde  of  other  languages ;  but  unlike  these, 
instead  of  being  composed  of  letters  of  an  alphabeti  they 
are  either  symbols  intended  to  represent  images,  or  are 
formed  by  a  combination  of  lines,  or  of  two  or  more  such 
symbols.  All  characters,  say  the  Chinese  lexicographers, 
had  their  origin  in  single  strokes,  or  in  hieroglyphics,  and 
this,  no  doubt,  is  a  correct  view  of  the  case.  Legends  differ 
as  to  who  was  the  first  inventor  of  writing  in  China.  One 
attributes  the  invention  to  Fuh-he  (3200  B.a),  who  is  slso 
said  to  have  instituted  marriage,  and  to  have  introduced 
the  use  of  clothing,  and  who  caused  the  knotted  cords, 
which  had  been  up  to  that  time  in  use,  to  be  superseded 
by  characters  founded  on  the  shapes  of  his  celebrated 
diagrams.  Another  record  states  that  Tseng  Ke  who  lived 
2700  B.a,  wss  the  Cadmus  of  China.  According  to 
received  native  accounts,  Tseng  Ke  was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary ability,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing 
from  his  birth.  While  wandering  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  house  at  Tang-woo,  he  one  day  met  with  a  tortoise, 
and  obeerving  its  shell  distinctly  and  beautifully  spotted, 
he  took  it  home,  and  thus  formed  the  idea  of  representing 
the  objects  around  him.  Looking  upwards  he  carefully 
observed  the  figures  presented  by  the  stars  and  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  he  then  attentively  considered  the  forms 
of  birds,  and  of  mountains  and  rivers,  &c,  and  from  them 
at  length  originated  the  written  character. 

Bat  however  great  the  uncertainty  may  be  aa  to  who 
invented  the  first  characters,  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  were  simply  pictures  of  the  various  objects  of 
sense  which  were  present  to  the  eye  of  the  writer.  Thus, 
when  he  wished  to  express  a  mountain,  he  wrote,  as  did  also 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  AM  a  symbol  which  is  written  at 
the  present  day  ll| )  §  now  written  g,  served  him  to 
signify  ** the  eye|'*and  so  on.    But  such  a  written  mediuia 
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WM  natanOjr  eztremely  limitary  and  bgr  dagreea,  in  toiii« 
iortancst  bj  tb*  addiikm  of  itrokai,  ud  in  othen  by  a 
«ombinatiaii  of  one  or  more  of  tbeee  primary  obaraoten, 
tho  written  lanipuigf  baa  bean  formed  aa  it  ui  at  tbe  present 
day.  In  tracing  t^e  growtb  of  tbe  kter  duumcten  we  are 
^i^^£^  aMirted  by  tbe  native  pbildbgitts,  wbo  bave  diTided  tbem 


^LlKOUiaL 


Different 
classes  of 


into  Biz 

Tbe  first  tbey  eall  Sicmg  kimg,  lit  cbaraoten  repreeent- 
ing  tbe  forms  of  tbe  objects  meant^  or,  mm  we  sbould  say, 
biaroglypbiciy  socb  as  tbose  just  mentioned,  and  abont 
600  more,  as,  for  example^  0  ph,  **  tbe  snn,"  B  ^"^  ^  ^ 
borsn,"  ^;  and  of  tbese  are  oomposed,  witb  a  few  excep- 
tions, tbe  214  determinative  or  radical  ebarsotors,  one  of 
wbich  enters  into  tbe  composition  of  every  cbaracter  in  tbe 
language. 

Tbe  second  cUss  is  called  Chi  ne,  lit  cbarac£ers  indicat- 
ing tbings,  tbat  is  to  say,  cbaracters  intended  to  rM»resent 
ideas  to  tbe-  mind  by  tbe  position  of  tbeir  parts.  Inns  tbe 
cbaracter  O  tan,  **  dawn,"  in  wbicb  tbe  inn  is  represented 
as  appearing  above  tbe  borison,  belongs  to  it,  and  also  snob 
cbaracters  ss  J^  Moii^,  "  above,"  and  f  ^^  "  beneatb," 
wbicb  are  formed  in  tbe  one  case  by  placing  a  man  above 
tbe  medium  level,  and  in  tbe  otber  betow  it 

Tbe  tbird  slaas  is  made  up  of  Hwu$  t,  lit  cbsiacters 
combining  ideas,  or  ideogiapbics.  Tins  daas  ii  formed 
by  uniting  two  or  more  significant  cbaracters  to  give  tbe 
idea  of  a  tbird.  Of  tbe  time  wben  tbese  cbaracters  we^ 
invented  we  know  nothing ;  but  it  is  plain  tbat  tbeir  intro- 
duction must  bave  given  a  very  extended  soope  to  tbe 
language,  and  tbey  offer  an  interesting  study,  as,  in  many 
instances,  giving  us  an  insight  into  Uie  moral  and  social 
conditions  of  dose  wbo  framed  tbem.  For  instance,  if 
we  analyse  the  cbaracter  fjf  sm,  *'  sincere,^  we  find  tbat  it 
is  formed  by  tbe  combination  of  tbe  duMracters  \jin^  ^  a 
man,"  and  'f[  fen,  **  words,"  a  collocation  of  ideas  wiicb 
speaks  well  fpr  tbe  bononrable  truthfulness  of  tbe  ancient 
Chinese,  and  which,  wh6n  the  unfortunate  failing  in  this 
respect  of  tbeir  desoendanto  is  borne  in  mind,  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  'the  Darwinian  theory  as  applied  to  bmguage. 
llie  character  A  H^oang,  "Emperor,"  is  another  belonging 
to  ibis  class,  mi6b  gives  anything  bui  a  contemptible 
notion  of  tbe  moral  standard  of  the-  people.  Tins  symbol 
was  originally  written  thua  fi,  and  was  composed  of  tbe 
characters  meaning  "  oneself  "  and  **  ruler ; "  the  emperor 
was  therefore  to  be  ruler  of  himself,  or  autocrat  in  the  true 
sense  rA  the  term;  for  bow  can  a  man,  said  the  ancient  sages, 
rule  others  unless  he  first  learn  to  be  master  of  himself  t 

Curiously  enough,  by  t^e  omission  of  a  stroke,  this 
character  has  assumed  its  present  corrupted  form,  wbich 
consiste.of  parts  signifying  "  white  "  and  *'  ruler,"  and  this, 
as  was  mentioned  in  a  recent  letter  from  tbe  St  Petersburg 
correspondent  of  tbe  Timtt^  has  been  literally  translated  by 
tbe  Mongols  into  Tchagau  Khan,  and  then  by  the  Russians 
into  Biely  Tsar,  or  White  Tsar,  the  name  by  which  the 
emperor  of  Russia  is  now  known  throughout  all  Asia. 

Another  character  in  this  class  is  ^  mtn^,  **  brightness," 
which  is  composed  of  a  combination  of  the  sun  and  moon 
to  indicate  brilliancy.  Altogether,  of  these  ideographics 
there  aro  said  to  be  about  700  in  the  language,  ^though 
some  writers  have  held  that  this  class  is  a  very  much  larger 
one,  and  have  justified  their  belief  by  analyses  which,  to 
say  the  least,  are  far-fetched  Callery  quotes  a  Jesuit 
work,  in  which  it  is  steted  that  the  character  |Q  chuen,  "  a 
ship,"  contains  to  the  eye  of  faith — and  we  sbould  imagine 
to  that  eye  alone — a  reference  to  the  Flood,  since  it  consists 
of  fj  chow,  "a  ship,"  J^M  "eight,"  and  0  how, "a  mouth," 
plidnly  pointing,  adds  the  writer,  to  Koah's  ark  with  its 
eight  inhabitants;  and  that  4{  Ian,  "to  covet  and 
desire,"  bears  traces  of  Eve's  guUt  in  ito  component  parts, 


^ilbb  are  ^  umi,  "a  woman,"  and  ;f;  muh,  "a  tree,*  twice 
repeated^  illustrating  the  longing  desire  which  overcsms 
our  first  parent  when  between  the  treea  of  life  and  of 
good  and  eviL 

The  fourth  class  is  the  Ohwn  ehoo,  or  characters  wliich, 
being  inverted,  either  in  form  or  sound,  assume  different 
meanings,  lliese  number  about  572,  and  are  formed  in 
two  ways,— ^ther  by  some  slight  alteration  of  the  character, 
as  the  turning  of  a  stroke  or  of  strokes  to  the  left  instead 
of  the  right,  as,  for  instance^  the  character  for  the  hand 
pointing  tothe  left  in  this  way  ^  means  "left,"  and  when 
turned  thus  )C  means "  ri^t  ;*  or  by  ehanging  the  aoond 
of  the  character,  and  witii  the  sound  ths  meaning  Of 
this  kind  are  such  characters  as  m,  which  when  pronounced 
y6  means  "  music,"  and  when  16,  '  delight,"  and  £,  which 
as  t  meana  "  easy,"  and  as  yih  means  to  "  change.? 

The  fifth  class  is  the  Chia  chieh,  lit  charactors  having 
borrowed  meanings,  and  consisto  of  ^  about  600  characten, 
which  are  applied,  as  is  indicated  by  the  name  of  the 
division,  in  a  double  sense,  and  hence  have  been  eaUed 
metaphoricaL  As  an  illustration  of  this  dass,  Chinese 
writers  adduce  the  character  ^  thi,  "  an  arrow,"  which, 
ttom  the  strai^t  course  of  an  arrow,  has  come  to  signify 
"  direct,"  "  right,"  "  a  word  spoken  to  the  point" 

Tbe  sixth  dasj,  which  is  known  as  the  ChUh  Mug,  or 
phonciic,  embraces  over  20,000  characters.  The  adq^tion 
of  these  phonetics  was  the  turning-point  in  the  progress  of 
Chinese  writing.  As  was  the  case  with  the  Egyptians,  the 
Chinete  found  that,  having  exhausted  their  power  of 
invention  in  forming  hierofflyphics,  and  ideographics,  a 
further  development  7a  the  ooaracters  was  necessary ;  snd, 
like  tbe  subjecto  of  tbe  Pharaoha,  they  adopted  certain 
characters  to  represent  certain  sounds.  As  to  when,  or  by 
whom,  this  system  was  inaugurated,  whether  it  was  intnK 
duced  from  abroad,  or  whether  it  was  the  product  of  native 
intelligence,  biitory  is  silent;  l>ut  when  it  was  onoe 
decided  on,  the  language  rapidly  increased  and  muhiplisd. 
"A  character,"  writes  a  well-lmown  Chinese  authof,  "is 
not  sterile ;  once  bound  to  another,  it  giv^  birth  to  a  son; 
and  if  this  oe  joined  to  another,  a  grandson  ii  bom,  and  so 
on."  The  characters,  then,  which  Mong  to  the  dass  called 
phonetic  are  composed  of  two  part%  namely,  the  primitiva 
or  phonetic  element,  that  ii  to  say,  one  of  ths  characteit 
whidi  have  been  ahosen  to  represent  certain  Dounds,  sod 
whidi  gives  the  sound  to  the  whole  character,  and  one  of 
the  214  determinatives  or  radical  characters  of  the  langusgc^ 

One  or  more  of  these  determinatives  enter  into  the 
composition  of  every  character  in  Chinese,  and  ss  a  very 
large  propcHrtion  of  them  are  plainly  hieroglyphics,  they 
may  be  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  written  langusge. 
As  might  be  expected  from  their  nature  as  hieroglyphic, 
they  include  the  most  remarkable  objecto  of  nature,  such 
as  the  sun,  moon,  a  river,  a  mountain,  fire,  water,  earth, 
wood,  stone,  Ac ;  the  chief  parts  of  the  human  body,  ss 
the  head,  the  hearty  tbe  hand,  the  foot,  the  eye,  the  esr 
Ac  ;  the  principal  parte  of  a  house,  as  the  roof,  the  dooiv 
Ac ;  domestic  ftnimaU^  such  as  the  sheep,  the  cow,  the 
horse,  the  dog,  dec. ;  the  primary  relations  of  aocie^,  as 
father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  kc  ;  qualities,  such  ss  great, 
small,  straight,  crooked,  high,  low,  long,  kc  ;  and  action^ 
such  as  to  see,  to  speak,  to  walk,  to  run,  to  stop,  to  enter^ 
to  follow,  dec  Thaj  are  thua  admirably  adapted  to  form 
generic  terms,  and  this  is  the  part  they  play  in  compoeitioo 
with  the  primitives.  For  instance,  into  the 'composition 
of  every  character  signifying  anything  made  of  wood  such 
as  a  teble,  a  chair,  a  club,  ke,,  die  determinative  charactar 
meaning  "  wood  "  is  introduced,  and  it  then  serves  mndi 
the  same  piirposc  &3  do  the  words  "  mat "  and  * 
the  compounds  "  matahod  "  and  "  steamboat* 
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Tlie  number  •£  the  primitivet  liai  been  Tarionily 
eetimated.  Dr  Manhman  giyee  them  at  3867,  C^ery  at 
about  1000,  and  later  writen  haye  reckoned  thdm  to  be 
from  1100  to  1200.  Taking  them  e?en  at  the  lowest  of 
theM  figure*,  it  will  readily  be  imagined  how,  by  oombina^ 
tion  with  the  214  determinativea,  they  may  be  made  to 
form  the  thirty  and  odd  thooaand  dlBtinot  characters  of  the 
hngoage,  since,  of  coorse,  it  would  be  possible  by  combining 
each  of  the  1000  primitiTes  with  eyery  one  oi  the  214 
determinatives,  €6  form  more  than  seren  times  that  number 
of  characters.' 

To  illustrate  this  system  of  formation,  we  wiU  take  the 
primi^Te  $|  ngo,  **  V  which  by  combination  with  27 
determinatiTes,  produces  as  many  derivatiTes  haying  the 
same  phonetic  yalue,  in  this  way — combined  with  the 
determinative  |Ij  ''a  mountain,"  it  becomes  ^  ngo,  "a 
high  mountain ;"  with  ^fc  iwu,  "  a  woman,"  H|  n^j'^fair," 
"beautiful;*  with  W  <«w,  "grass,"  iK  »Vo*  "»  <ier\»iik 
herb;"  with  A  neaou,  «•  bird,"  H  ngo,  "a  goose,"  and 
io  on.  From  Seae  examples  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
dves  play  the  part  in  some  instanoes  of  adjeo* 
and  in  combination  with  their  primitives  they  fonn 
an  ezaet  parallel  with  many  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
ideophonetica.  The  foUowAg  ezamide  in  Egyptian  diowa 
precisely  the  same  formation  in  the  oompoeitioa  of  the 
chaiactersi  and  in  the  respective  value  of  their  parts,  asis 
seen  in  the  Chinese  instance  just  referred  to.  4^  ^* 
means  in  Egyptian  <*a  harey  oombined  with  this  dateiw 

minative  tj^* 
hierofdvpnics,  Sir  Henry 


„it becomes  3PP  rk," to  open, ^  and  with 

<an  hour."  Speaking  of  Assyrian 
hierd^Mo,  Kr  Henry  Bawlinson  says,  "  Oeriain  dasaes 
of  words  have  a  sign  prefixed  or  sufllxed  to  them,  more 
commonly  the  farmer,  by  which  their  general  character  is 
in^iffftfiiii,  The  names  of  gods,  of  men,  of  eities,  of  tribes, 
«f  wild  animals,  of  domestic  animals,  of  metals,  of  months, 
«r  the  p<ants  of  the  compass,  and  of  dignitiea  are  thus 
«ooompanied.  The  sign  prefixed  or  sufced  mav  have 
eciginally  represented  a  word  ;  but  when  used  In  the  way 
here  spoken  of ,  it  is  believed  that  it  was  not  sounded,  wit 
served  simply  to  indicate  to  the  reader  the  sort  of  word 
which  was  placed  before  it" 

These  words  of  Sir  Henry  Bawhnson  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  examples,  t^  means  in  Assyrian 
•*  wood,"  and  is  used  as  the  determinative  for  things  made 
of  wood.  Thus  in  combination  with  the  primitive  {jp 
it  becomes  t:^^  "a  sceptre;"  and  when  combined  with  the 

primitive^]  we  have  ^7<57"»^^-"  Again,  JtJ 
is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  determinative  for  aU 
carnivorous  animals.  Thus,  for  instance,  jJ^-J]^  is  "a 
dog,"  and  Ifcy^^n  **  "»  ^^^^^  It  win  be  seen  that 
botii  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian. characters  here  quoted  are 
constructed  on  exactiy  the  same  principle  as  that  to  be 
observed  in  the  formation  of  the  majoVity  of  Chinese  charac- 
ters, but  it  is  noticeable  that  in  Assyrian  the  primitives 
do  not  retain  in  composition  their  phonetic  values,  as  they 
generally  do  in  C^ese,  and  as  they  often  do  in  Egyptian. 
Harking,  then,  the  forces  of  the  two 'parts  of  the 
characters,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  way  in  which  new 
characters  have  from  time  to  time  been  formed.  Suppos- 
ing for  instance,  that  a  tree  for  which  a  Chinaman  wishes 
to  giro  a  name  on  paper  is  known  to  him  colloquially  as 
wta.  The  coiner  of  the  new  character  would  then  in  the 
fint  place  choose  a  common  phonetic  or  primitive  possessing 
the  sound  ma  ;  very  possibly  he  would  take  the  hieroglyphic 
S  OM  ''  a  hone "  and  would  combine  with  it  the  detop- 


minative  '^  wtuh,  meaning  "  wood."  The  new  character 
would  then  stand  thus  |J|,  and  might  be  understood  to 
signify  *'  the  ma  tree ;"  but,  nnleoB  previously  informed, 
the  reader  would  be  left  in  complete  ignorance  at  to  the 
sort  of  tree  meant,  as  the  parts  of  the  character  would  only 
supply  the  information  that  it  was  either  a  tree  or  something 
made  of  wood,  and  that  it  was  to  be  pronounced  ma.  This 
is  equally  the  case,  speaking  generally,  with  all  the 
charactera  By  a  careful  study  of  the  phonetics  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  the  sounds  or  approximate  sounds — 
for  certain  variations  constantly  occur— ^f  the  characters 
of  the  language ;  but  the  only  hint  at  their  meaninga  is  to 
be  derived  from  the  determinatives,  which  point  only  to  the 
general  naturo  of  the  objects  or  actions  signified. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  determinatives  are  214  in 
number,  and  these  have  been  tfsnsidered  by  many  of  the^ 
native  dictionary-makers  to  f uraish  convenient  headings 
under  which  to  arrange  the  characters  of  the  langua£:» 
Again,  others  have  chosen  to  daasify  the  characters 
according  to  their  final  sound&  Both  systems  have  their 
advantages.  By  adopting  the  fijrst,  the  headings  are  com- 
paratively few,  and  the  characters  are,  roughly  speaking, 
classified  according  to  the  generic  meanings  they  have  in 
common;  and  the  second  gives  constant  practice  to 
students  in  remembering  the  tones  and  correct  rhjrming 
pronunciation  of  the  characters.  But  in  both  the  phonetic 
relationship  between  the  primitives  is  entirely  lost  sight  of. 
And  this  is  much  to  be  regretted,  since,  as  Callery  and 
others  have  pjainted  out,  the  scientific  way  ot  arranging  the 
characters  Wokd  be  by  placing  them  under  their  primitives, 
by  which  means  the  respective  values  of  both  the  primi- 
tives and  determinatives  would  be  brought  out  in  prominent 
relief.  Only  in  two  Chinese  dictionaries  tl\at  we  have  iMt 
with  have  any  attempU  been  made  thus  to  arrange  the 
characters,  and  the  older  of  these,  on  which  the  later 
work  was  probably  framed,  owes  the  system  on  whidi  it 
is  coii^MJsed  to  the  experience  imported  from  Japan  by 
the  oo-cqpipiler,  who, was  a  native  of  that  country. 

In  tiie  course  of  the  above  remarks  a  few  i^tajices  Dtfrer«y 
have  been  given  of  the  origihal  and  modern  forms  of  the  writing 
fi^nJA  ehaxacters,  as,  for  example,  S  ^'^^  R*    ^^  *"  "^^ 
readily  be  supposed,  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  was 
not  made  all  at  once,  and  Chinese  books  afford  instanoes 
of  six  distinct  styles  of  writing,  varying  in  clearness  from 
the  squaro  character  used  in  the  books  at  the  present  day 
to  the  Seal  and  Grass  or  cursive  characters,  which  are. 
noted  for  their  obscurity.     These  st^es  are  described  as 
the  Chum  thoo    or  "seal  character,"  tiie   Le    ihoo  or 
«  official  character,"  the  Keae  thoo  or  "  model  character, 
the  Etna  ihoo  at  "  running  character »  the  Ttaou  thoo  or 
"grass  diaracter,"  and  the  Sung  thoo  or  " Sung-dynasty 
dwacter,"  and    may  be    illustrated   by  the    following 
example,  in  which  the  charapter  9  Uaou  "herbs"  is 
shown  written  in  all  the  six  styles  just  specified  ^-Beel 
character  fj;  official  character  Jt  J  model  diaracter  !?; 
running  character  ^  ;    grass  character  TS;  and  Sung 
character  9.     But  above  and  beyond  tiiese  six  styles  of 
writing,  Chines©  penmen  not  unfrequently  allow  their  una- 
ginatioos  to  run  riot  when  engaged  in  fanciful  or  ornamen- 
tel  pieces  of  caligraphy.     An  extraordinary  spe^en  of 
this  quaint  taste  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Chinese  Library  o! 
the  British  Museum,  where  there  is  a  copy  of  tiie  Emperor 
Keen4ung'8  poem  on  Moukden,  printed  botii  in  Chinese 
and  Manchoo  in  32  kinds  of  strangely  fanciful  characters. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  tiie  sounds  of  tiie  hmguage; 
and  the  first  thing  concerning  them  which  strikes  thOgp^^^^ 
student  on  becoming  acquainted  witii  his  dictiona^  is  language 
their  extreme  poverty  as  compared  with  the  characters. 
!  There  ore  over  30,000  characters  in  tiie  knguage,  and  these 
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«ro  represented  to  the  ear  by  only  500  lyllabio  Bounds. 
No  doabt  the  adoption  of  primitives  as  phonetics,  as  has 
been  already  described,  has  contributed  to  this  result,  since 
it  provided  for  the  due  expression  of  the  syllables  then 
existing,  but  for  no  more.  And  thus,  though  it  vastly 
enriched  the  written  language— one  primitive  producing  as 
many  as  74  derivatives — ^it  at  once  put  a  stop  to  aU 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  sounds.  The  difficulty  then 
arose  as  to  the  way  in  which  500  syllables  were  ^  be 
made  to  represent  in  conversation  the  thousands  of 
characters  in  common  use.  And  three  methods  have  been 
^ppted  to  prevent  the  confusion  which  at  first  sight 
would  appear  to  be  inevitable.     These  are — 

1.  By  combining  with  the  word  which  it  is  desired  should 
be  understood  another,  bearing  a  similar  or  supplementary 
meaning,  to  distinguish  it  by  pointing  to  its  meaning  from 
other  words  bearing  the  same  sound ;  thus,  for  '*  to  hear," 
it  is  usual  to  say  in  conversation  Jffi  £  titig  keen,  -^ing 
meaning  "to  hear,''  and  hen  '<  to  see  or  perceive." 

2.  As  regards  noun  substantives,  by  placing  certain 
classifying  words  between  them  and  the  numerals  which 
precede  them.  These  classifiers  bear  some  resemblance  to 
our  expressions  herd,  head,  fleet,  troop,  Ac,  and  have  a 
certain  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  substantives  to 
which  they  are  attached.  For  example,  the  word  jJH  pa, 
**  to  grasp  with  the  hand,''  is  used  as  a  classifier  to  precede 
anjrthing  which  is  held  in  the  hand,  such  as  a  knife,  a 
spoon,  a  hatchet,  &c.  Instead  of  expressing,  therefore,  a 
knife  by  yih  iaou,  which  might  either  mean  a  knife,  a 
small  boot,  or  a  fringe,  the  jdassifier  is  introduced  to  show 
which  taou  is  meant,  and  a  speaker  would  say  yihpa  taou, 
literally  "  a  grasped  knife.*  In  like  manner  Q  keen  **  a 
space,"  is  used  as  a  classifier  for  houses  and  enclosures ; 
1^  kdn  "  a  root^"  for  trees,  poles,  elube,  &c,  and  so  on. 

And  thirdly,  by  dividing  the  words  of  the  language 
among  eight  tones.  These  tones  partake  of  the  nature  of 
musical  intonations^  and  are  divided  by  the  Chinese  into 
two  series,  the  upper  and  the  bwer,  and  are  called  by  them 
the  upper  even,  the  upper  rising,  the  upper  departing,  the 
upper  entering,  the  lower  even,  the  lower  rising,  the 
lower  departing,  and  the  lower  entering.  To  each  character 
is  allotted  its  appropriate  tone,  which  if  wrongly  rendered 
is  liable  to  give  an  entirely  different  nieaning  to  the  word 
from  that  intended  by  the  speaker.  This  possibility  will 
be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  thirty  and 
*odd  thousand  characters  find  expression  in  about  500 
sounds,  thus  giving  an  average  of  one  sound  to  60  char- 
acters, and  these  figures  show  that  at  best  the  system  of 
tones  is  but  an  incomplete  solution  of  the  difficulty,  since, 
ware  this  average  of  60  characters  equally  distributed 
among  the  full  eight  tones,  there  would  remain  nearly  eight 
characters  of  each  sound  identical  both  in  sound  and  tone. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,*  only  the  four  tones  of  the  upper 
series  are  in  general  use,  to  which  sometimes  the  first  or 
even  tone  of  the  lower  series  is  added.  The  even  tone  is, 
as  its  name  signifies,  simply  the  ordinary  tone  of  voice ; 
the  rising  tone  gives  to  the  voice  somewhat  of  the  efiTect  of 
an  interrogation ;  the  departing  tone,  of  doubtful  surprise ; 
and  the  entering  tone,  of  peremptory  command.  These 
may  easily  be  illustrated  by  repeating  our  negative  "No,** 
first  in  the  ordinary  tone  of  conversation,  secondly  as  an 
interrogation,  thirdly  as  expressing  doubtful  surprise,  and 
fourthly  as  a  peremptory  refusal : — thus  1  No  — ,2  No.  x^, 
3  No\,  4  No  -.  The  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  tones  proper  even  to  the  characters  in  common  use 
u,  as  may  be  supposed,  very  great,  and  the  only  way  to 
master  them  is  to  )eam  them,  as  the  children  ]eam  them, 
from  the  lips  of  the  natives  themselves.  No  study  of 
books  will  give  the  required  knowledge.  The  Chinese 
laam  them  by  ear  alone,  and  if  an  educated  man  be  asked 


to  give  the  tone  of  an  isolated  character,  he  generally  has 
to  repeat  a  phrase  in  which  the  character  occurs  in  order 
that  his  lips  may  tell  his  ear  the  intonation  proper  to  it 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  mistakes  and  diffi* 
culties  into  which  this  intricate  system  drives  Chinese- 
speaking  foreigners  are  often  inconvenient  and  sometimet 
(kngerous.  Some  years  ago  a  petition  on  behalf  of  a 
Chinese  criminal  was  presented  by  a  wealthy  Chinese 
merchant  in  person  to  the  governor  and  councU  of  Hong 
Kong.  A  well-known  Chinese  scholar  undertook  to 
interpret  on  the  occasion,  and  the  Chinaman  began  his 
speedi  with  a  reference  to  our  Kwai  *s  Kwok  or  "  Honour- 
able kingdom,"  as  he  designated  England.  Now  tba 
syllable  ktffai  pronounced  ItMsi/ means  "  devil,"  and  used  in 
combination  with  kicok  is  an  abusive  term  not  uncommonly 
applied  to  any  foreign  country.  Unfortunately  the  intef- 
preter  confused  the  two  tones,  and  turning  indignantly  to 
the  governor,  he  reported  that  at  the  very  outset  the 
petitioner  had  begun  by  speaking  of  England  as  "the 
devO  kingdom."  The  just  anger  of  the  council  knew  no 
bounds,  and  it  was  only  after  some  minutetf  of  wild  con- 
fusion that  an  explanation  followed,  whidi  saved  the 
Chinaman  from  sharing  the  ceU  of  the  man  for  whom  he 
was  pleading.  To  a  Chinanmn  such  a  mistake  would  be 
well-nigh  impossible,  for  'the  tonai  form  integral  parts  ol 
the  words,  and  to  the  ear  of  a  native  the  difierence  between 
kwxi  in  the  ascending  tone,  and  kwai  in  the  descending 
tone,  would  be  as  great  as  between  ki9a%  and  kwan. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  in  connectbn  with  the 
sounds  of  the  language  to  which  reference  need  norr  be 
made,  and  that  ii  &e  system  which  has  been  adopted  for 
spelling,  as  it  were,  the  various  sounds.  For  this  purpose 
36  characters  which  begin  with  the  initial  consonants  of 
the  language  have  been  chosen,  and  38  which  end  with  tiie 
final  sounds.  In  order,  then,  to  indicate  a  desired  sound, 
the  writer  takes  a  character  of  the  first  series  which  begins 
with  the  required  initial,  and  a  character  of  the  second 
series  which  ends  with  the  required  final,  llieso  ass 
placed  together,  and  the  initial  of  the  first  and  the  final  of 
the  second  give  the  required  sound.  For  instance,  suppos- 
ing a  Chinaman  were  deslMus  of  expressing  that  the  sound 
of  a  certain  character  waa  iinff,  he  wo^^  vnte  Um  two 
characters  ^  tan^  and  (I  king,  ib%  5r«s  «C  which  ^dM 
give  the  initial  t,  and  the  second  ^Hr  wmt  ing.  This 
syllabic  spelling,  t^e  initial^  of  whiWi  ait  filentical  with 
the  initial  Sanskrit  consonants,  was  int^Jduced  by  the 
Buddhist  missionaries  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  and 
from  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  dictionary  Yuk 
pien,  which  was  published  in  the  yeai  545,  it  has  heeC 
employed  in  every  native  dictionary  of  the  language  which 
has  since  seen  the  light 

With  a  language  of  roots,  which  is  devoid  of  infleiionOAOB' 
or  even  of  agglutination,  in  which  a  large  number  of  words 
each  play  the  part,  under  varying  circumstances,  of  sub- 
stantives, adjectives,  verbs,  and  adverbs,  it  may  at  first 
sight  appear  that  grammar  must  be  an  impossibility.  But 
inasmuch  as  there  are  in  Chinese,  as  there  must  be  in  every 
language,  certain  words  which,  to  quote  Dr  Marahman, 
« denote  things,  and  others  which  signify  qualities,  there 
must  be  words  to  express  actions  done,  and  these  as  done 
by  one  or  many,  already  done,  now  doing,  or  intended  to 
be  done ;  they  must  also  be  described  as  done  absolutely  or 
conditionally,  as  proper  to  be  done,  or  peremptorily  com- 
manded. Further,  tiie  various  circumsttmcea  of  the  doer, 
and  of  the  subject  of  the  action,  must  also  be  either  plainly 
expressed  or  tacitly  understood ;  hence  the  need  of  preposi- 
tions. Connecting  words,  too,  necessarily  exist  in  every 
language,  as  well  as  those  which  express  the  emotions  it 
the  mind.  Thus  the  principles  of  grammar  must  substan* 
tially  exist  in  every  language^"    lu^  though  the  abisDce 
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of  iU  5"flAyinn  in  CbineM  pUeet  tho  grammar  of  the 
kagaago  on  a  different  footing  from  that  of  the  poljeyllabio 
languages,  it  is  yet  diatinctly  defined  by  the  position  and 
eoonectioa  of  the  words  of  the  sentence. 

Sinoe^  when  a  language  U  spoken  and  understood  onJ  j  in 
the  country  of  .its  bii&  or  adoption,  the  study  of  the 
grunmar  affacting  it  is,  as  far  as  the  natires  are  concerned, 
oompaiatiTelT  unimportant,  we  find  that  little  attention 
has  been  pa&d  by  the  Chinese  to  the  grammar  of  their 
language.  But  praetically  the  grammar,  which,  as  has  just 
been  stated,  consists  of  rules  for  the  construction  of  the 
sentence,  hai  for  many  centuries  been  enforced  by  example, 
SSStai^  and  by  the  censorship  of  the  examiners  at  the  competitive 
'■'"■^^  firaminitK*iTf.  If  then  we  obserre  the  connection  of  words 
which  these  authorities  hare  presenred,  we  find  that  in 
erery  Qiinsse  sentence  the  subject  comes  first,  then  the 
Terb,  which  is  followed  by  the  complement  direct  and  the 
complement  indirect,  and  further  Uiat,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  of  the  Turanian  languages,  erery  word  which  defines 
or  mo<Mes  another  invariably  precedes  it  For  instance, 
the  a4JeotiTe  precedes  the  substontiYe,  the  adverb  the  verb, 
the  genitiTe  the  word  which  governs  it,  and  the  preposition 
Ihe  word  governed  by  it. 

The  importance  of  exactly  following  these  rules  becomes 
At  once  apparent  when  we  remember  that  often  one 
•nd  the  same  word  is  capable  of  being  used  as  a  sub- 
atantive,  an  acyective,  a  verb,  or  an  adverb.  This 
is  the  case  also  with  some  words  in  English.  We  use 
the  word  pretent,  for  example^  as  a  substantive  when 
we  talk  of  giving  a  pretetU;  as  an  aciyective  when  we  say 
the  present  time ;  and  as  a  verb  when  we  say,  '*  I  preeeni 
yon.*  Cut  is  another  word  which  we  make  use  of  in  the 
same  way.  We  say,  '* the  tft(<  of  a  sword,"  "cW  grass,** 
and  "to  cut  tL  man  down.** 

A  number  of  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  might 
be  adduced,  but  taking  a  Chinese  word,  we  may  show 
^w,  l^  varying  ita  position  in  a  sentence,  it  changes  its 
grammatical  valuer  The  character  jf  hao  has  for  its 
meanings  <*  to  love,'  **  good,**  '*  exceUent,**  '*  well,**  Ac.,  and 
possibly  with  the  intention  of  illustrating,  as  it  were,  these 
meanings  by  representing  the  highest  and  purest  form  of 
natural  affection,  that  which  exists  between  a  mother  and 
hn  child,  the  inventor  of  the  character  has  formed  it  of 
two  parts  signifying  respectively  ''  a  woman  **  and  "  a  son.** 
If,  Uien,  we  meet  with  it  in  such  a  connection  as  this, 
which  is  taken  from  the  lips  of  Confucius,  StJ^MM 
i,  fff  Kteei  keen  ehih  chia  eke  hao,  we  recognize  it  at 
cnce  as  a  substantive,  nnco,  were  it  an  adjective,  it  would 
be  followed  by  a  substantive ;  were  it  a  verb,  it  would  be 
foUowed  by  its  complement,  and  also  because  it  follows 
a  substantive  £  JS(,  to  which  is  added  ;}^,  the  sign  of 
the  possessive  case.  The  sentence  should  then  be  translated 
j^£wei  keen,  *'U>  peep  and  see,"  hao^  <^the  excellence  or  the 
goodness,"  tAe,  ''of,**  ehih  ehia,  **  the  apartments."  In  the 
•entence,  also  from  Confucius,  iDJ^J^fi  Joo  hao  hao 
mk,  we  see  by  the  position  of  the  two  Aoos  that  the  first 
must  be  a  verb,  and  that  the  second  must  be  an  ai^ec- 
live,  since  it  is  followed  by  a  substantive  with  which  it 
fcrms  the  direct  complement  to  the  verb.  The  meaning  of 
the  sentence  then  is  Joo,  "as  [when],"  hao^,  "we love,"  hao 
^«t%,"  excellent  beauty."  Again,  in  the  modem  coUoquial 
«pression  titt  ^^  have  an  example  of  the  use  of  hao  as 
wql  adverb  preceding  a  verb,  and  the  phrase  is  then  in- 
cqiable  of  being  translated  otherwise  than  as  "  well  said,*' 
Aw,  "weIl,"«Aiptf,  "said." 

The  numbor  of  charactem  which  might  be  treated  as 
We  have  dealt  with  ^  ii  legion.  Little  has  been  said  on  the 
•alject  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  lauffuage  by  native  gram- 
iMriioa.  who  have  not  dona  mnoh  more  for  the  scieQce 


of  grammar  than  to  divide  the  characters  into  9E¥  St» 
tete  or  "dead  words,"  as  they  call  nouns;  ^'^  Bwi^ 
tete,  "living  words,"  or  verbs;  and  ftJ?  HeU  ttMe, 
"  empty  words,"  or  particles.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
in  a  great  many  instances  the  transition  of  a  character 
from  one  part  of  speech  to  another  is  marked  by-a  changa 
of  tone.  This  is  the  case  with  the  character  hao,  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  When  it  stands  for  the 
a4jective  "  good,"  it  should  be  pronounced  in  the  ascending 
tone  hao^;  and  when  it  becomes  the  verb  "to  love,"  it  is 
transferred  to  the  departing  tone  hao*>^.  And  in  soma 
few  cases  the  character  suffers  a  change  of  sound  as  wvlL 
^  ehih,  the  verb  "to  eat,"  is  pronounced  in  the  entep* 
ing  or  abrupt  tone;  but  it  beoomes  «M>vin  the  departing 
tone^  when  it  plays  the  part  of  a  substantive  meaning 
"  food."  In  a  lecture  adnnnistered  to  the  king  of  Leang^ 
Mendus,  rebuking  him,  says,  l^fSK  A  t(  ICow  ehe  ehik 
Jin  tMe\  ,**  Your  dogs  and  swine  eat  men's  food."  Hera 
it  will  be  observed  the  first  ^  must  by  the  rules  of 
position  be  the  verb  thih  "to  eat,"  and  by  the  same  necea* 
sity  this  same  character  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  must 
be  a  substantive ;  and  the  dictionaries  tell  us  that,  whea 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  pronounced  SMe.  But  though  it  is  true 
that  a  vast  number  of  characters  can  be  made  to  serve  a 
writer  in  a  variety  of  capacities,  yet  each  belongs  mora 
particularly  to  some  one  part  of  speech,  and  many  are 
identified  with  that  one  alona  For  instance,  we  find  that 
certain  substantives  which  express  things,  such  as  c^  "a 
table,"  or  0  "  a  chair,"  remain  fixed  as  substantives,  and 
that  others,  if  they  denote  actions,  are  primarily  verbi^ 
and  if  conditions,  such  as  "  honour  "  or  "  riches,"  ore  in  tha 
first  instance  ai^ectives. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  language  oeadCI 
of  which  this  interchangeability  forms  a  part,  CMnese 
admits  no  variations  of  gender,  &nd  in  this  particular  it 
agrees  with  the  Manchoo,  Mongolian,  Turkish,  and  Finnish 
families  of  tongues,  in  which,  as  Dr  Caldwell  pointa  out^ 
not  only  are  all  things  which  are  destitute  of  reason  and 
life  denoted  by  neuter  nouns,  but  no  nouns  whatever,  not 
even  nouns  which  denote  human  beings,  are  regarded  in 
themselves  as  being  masculine  or  feminine.  All  nouns  as 
such  are  neuter,  or  rather  are  destitute  of  gender.  "  The 
unimaginative  Scythian  reduced  all  things,"  adds  the 
doctor,  "  whether  rational  or  irrational,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, to  the  same  dead  level,  and  regarded  them  all  aa 
impersonal*'  But  in  every  language  there  are  certain 
words  the  gender  of  which  must  necessarily  be  distin* 
guished,  and  in  common  also  with  the  pooples  just  referred 
to,  to  these  the  Chinese  prefix  words  denoting  sex.  Thua 
a  son  is  spoken  of  as  -^  -^  nan  teze  or  "  man-child,"  and  % 
daughter  as  ^  ^  nen  ine  or  "  woman-child."  In  the  case 
of  animals  other  characters  are  used.  ^  kung,  "noble^" 
"  superior,"  is  employed  to  denote  the  male  and  H  moot^ 
"  mother,"  to  hidicate  the  female.  Thus  ^  J^  kung  ma  ia 
"a  horse,"  and  -IfJBJ  moo  ma  is  "a  mare."  With  birda 
other  characters  are  considered  more  aj^propriate.  Thus,  the 
male  is  described  as  hung,  "  martial "  or  "  brave,"  and  the 
female  as  teze,  "  weak,**  or  "  inferior." 

As  regards  number,  Chinese  is  left  in  an  equally 
indefinite  condition.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  connection  of  the 
words  of  the  sentence  which  determines  whether  a  noun  is . 
in  the  singular  or  plural  Often,  however,  the  plural  ia 
indicated  by  repeating  the  noun,  as  A  A  /^  iu»«  ''  the 
men,"  or  by  the  presence  of  a  numeral,  as  in  the  foUowing 
exftrossion,  taken  from  the  Confttcian  AnaJede,  H "^  ^B  Ul 
"  The  three  disciples  wont  out*'  Here  the  character  ean^ 
**  three,"  indicates  that  teeeiain  the  plural,  although  it  haa 
no  inherent  mark  of  number.  Another  way  of  pluralisin^ 
a  Boon  ia  by  adding  to  it  one  of  certain  words  sigaifyir 
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^aU"  or  **  maoj."  The  most  oommon  of  these  are  JR  ehunff, 
tt  tkoo,  f  heae,  Kf<^i  ^d  ^  tOng.  The  first  four  have 
tor  their  meamng  "all/'  and  the  last,  <cXii^,  means  "a 
dass."  Its  use,  like  its  meaning,  is  distinct  from  the 
others;  thej  precede  the  noon,  tdng  always  follows  it^ 
and  forms  withit  a  compound  snch  as  *'  animal-dass  "  for 
animals, ''  man-class  "  for  men.  In  coUoquial  Chinese  the 
character  {>)  mwn  has  been  adopted  as  a  sign  of  the  plural, 
Imt  its  nse  is  almost  entirelj  confined  to  the  perscmal  pro- 
nouns. Thus  ^  too  means  "I,"  and  Qfl  w>  mun  "  we." 
The  mles  of  position  which  scire  to  fix  the  parts  of 
•peech  of  the  words  of  a  sentence  are  allowed  also  m  great 
measure  to  regulate  the  cases  of  nouns  and  the  moods  and 
tenses  of  Terbs.  But  this  is  by  no  means  always  the 
ease.  For  example,  the  possessive  case  is  marked  by 
certain  particles  oi  which  mention  wiU  be  made  presently ; 
and  although  European  writers  on  Chinese  grammar  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  considering  that  when  two  substan- 
tiTss  come  together,  the  first  is  to  be  tikibu.  as  being  in 
the  possesshre  case,  thus  in  the  sentence  Ji^JH  9^ 
Tetn  ine  hao  ked,  which  we  should  translate  as  **  the  Son 
of  HeaTen  loves  learning,''  teen,  they  would  say,  is  in  the 
possessive  case,— it  may  be  questioned  whether  such 
•xpressioni  may  not  be  more  appropriately  considered  as 
compound  terms,  in  the  same  way,  that  we  treat  their 
aquivalMits  in  English.  For  instance,  we  should  never 
eonsider  such  an  expression  as  "  the  Chebea-water-works" 
to  consist  of  a  nominative  and  two  possessive  cases,  as  it 
would  be  parsed  by  these  grammarians,  were  it  turned 
word  for  word,  as  it  might  be,  into  Chinese.  And  this 
treatment  becomes  still  more  difficult  of  adoption  when  we 
find,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Chinese,  a  number  of  substan- 
tives strung  together,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last,  would  then  have  to  be  considered  as  a  succession 
of  possessive  cases.  If  we  take,  for  exaniple,  one  of  the 
ordinary  marks  oft  porcelain  made  in  China,  such  as 

^  911  IB  H  ^11  ^<^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  '^^  ^^^^  ^t 
we  should  be  tola  to  consider  Ta  ming,  W<m  MA,  and 
neen,  as  possessive  cases,  and  that  the  phrase  should  be 
translated,  *'  The  manufacture  of  the  third  year  of  (the 
reign)  Wan4e)[h  of  the  Ta  ming  dynasty,"  instead  of  treating 
it  as  a  compound  expression  on  Uie  "Chelsea-water- 
works* principle,  thus  "The  Ta-ming-dynasty-Wan-lelh- 
third-yeapdnanufacture." 

Besides,  Chinese  is  by  no  means  destitnte  of  case- 
particles.  In  the  literary  and  ftjloquial  languages  the 
possessive  is  e^ressed  by  suffixing  respectively  j^  ehe 
and  d^  iM  to  the  substantive.  Thus  these  particles 
Answer  exactly  to  the  '#  commonly  used  in  English. 
ja,H  T^^  ^^  9^^  "  '"  The  favour  of  heaven," 
or,  as  we  should  as  often  say,  "  heaven's  favour." 
X1S]feA6dKl  ^<^  ^  neujtn  telh  kow  u  "The  dog 
of  that  woman,"  or  "That  woman's  dog."  If  we  trace 
back  the  case-particle  ^  che  to  its  earliest  nee,  we  find 
that  it  was  originally  a  verb,  and  meant  "  to  proceed  to," 
and  thus,  as  a  sign  of  the  possessive  case,  it  implies  the 
sense  of  partition  which  is  mherent  in  our  "  of  "  and  the 
French  de.  In  some  instances,  by  its  addition  to  certain 
substantives,  compound  nouns  of  possession  are  formed 
which  are  capable  of  being  used  as  acyectives.  For 
example,  ^  kin  jb  "gold,"  and  ^;^  is  "of  gold,"  or 
^^Iden."  It  is  used  also  to  express  relation,  but  not  as 
frequently  as  its  colloquial  equivalent  6}  teth,  which  is 
Tsiy  commonly  thus  employed.  Such  expressions  as 
ff  j^ftd  ivan  ping  teih,—tM,  "he  who,"  kwan,  "rules 
over,"  ping,  "  soldiers  " — are  in  constant  use. 

With  verbs  of  giving  to  and  speaking  to  the  dative  case 
M  marked  by  position     The  person  to  whom  a  thing  is 


given  immidiately  foDows  tlie  ven^  and  the  thing  givoi 
comes  next  The  sentence  "  The  prince  gave  the  officer 
some  money,"  is  in  accordance  with  tiie  CSiinese  idiom, 
which  would  not  admit  the  mors  usual  English  form,  "  The 
prince  gave  some  money  to  the  officer."  The  dative  case^ 
with  &  sense  of  "for,"  ii  marked  by  the  use  of  the 
characters  fQ  las,  "  to  succeed,"  Q  ^  "  to  put  another 
instead  o^"  and  jjt  «ms  "to  ber-  thus  i^SS#  toe  wo 
eeap  ahoo,  "  to  wriU  a  Utter /or  me,"  Sf^fijfKMl  <«  «o 
ieik  neu  urh,  "far  my  daughter,"  ^ 

The  accusative  case  is  as  a  rule  marked  by  position.  But 
occasionally,  as  iias  been  shown  by  M.  Julien,  the  particlet 
Si  ^^  f^^  f^  <^<1  ^  ^»  ^'^  disassociated  £rom 
S^ir  usual  signification,  and  are  employed  simply  as  signt 
of  this  case. 

The  instrumental  case  is  indicated  by  the  character  £(  ^ 
"by,"  in  the  language  of  the  books,  and  by  |B  yt^>  *'  to 
use,"  in  the  colloquiaL  As  an  instance  of  the  nse  of  the 
first,  we  may  quote  the  following  passage  from  If  endus :— > 
liHfil#*ai  J^w  w»^  efeiUtaou,  "(A  superior 
man)  cannot  be  entrapped  hp  that  which  is  contrary  to 
right  principles."  \ 

The  ablative  case,  having  the  sense  of  "from,"  is  marked 
by  the  signs  g  Uee,  and  jg  yew,  and  in  the  colloquial  by 
^  inmg,  as  in  the  following  examples: — 3&J%£t]i^ 
Ttae  edng  mm  e  lae,**Frcm  the  birth  of  mankind  until  now;" 
^Vl^Hk^T  Y^  Tang che  yu  Woo-ting,*'FromTM^ 
until  you  arrive  at  Woo-ting;"  1A||:n;  TJC^T  ^a  tettng 
F%h  ling  lae  Uaou, "  He  has  come/rom  Pekmg." 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the  gender^ 
number,  and  case  of  the  substantives  apply  in  like  manner 
to  the  a4jectives,  and  we  need  only  now  refer  therefore  toDeerMitf 
the  manner  in  which  degrees  of  comparison  are  tonatd.^^^^'^ 
The  comparative  is  denoted  either  by  certain  particles 
meaning  "more  than,"  or  "beyond."  or  in  the -colloquial 
by  forms  of  expression  such  as  "  This  man  compared  with 
that  man  is  good,"  or  again,  "This  man  has  not  that  man'e 
goodness."  As  signs  of  the  superlative,  wordli  such  as  M 
tsug,  "excelling,"  )g|  hM,  "the  higheat  point"  or  S 
shin,  "  exceeding  "  are  employed. 

In  all  Oriental  languages  the  personal  pronouns  play  a  i 
prominent  part  from  their  number  and  the  variety  of 
equivalent  terms,  whether  of  self-depredation  or  of  ooin« 
plimentaiy  adulation,  used  to  express  them ;  and  in  Chinese 
they  derive  additional  importance  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
absence  of  all  verbal  inflexion,  they  serve  to  indicate  the 
person,  and  in  the  spoken  language  the  number  of  the 
verb.  $  woo,  m  urh,  and  ^  i(«,  are  the  terms  most 
commonly  used  in  daseical  writings  to  signify  the  firsts 
second,  and  thitd  persons  of  the  personal  pronoun,  of 
which  1IS^w>,'6^ne,  and  f|(  to,  are  the  common  colloquial 
equivalents.  These  latter  have  for  their  plural  wo  mtm, 
ne  mun,  ta  mun.  Quite  separate  and  Bpaxt  from  these 
and  iJl  their  equivalents  is  the  character  ]^  chin,  which  is 
reserved  especially  for  the  emperor,  and  has  been  the  tradj« 
tional  impwial  "  We  "  since  the  time  of  the  three  mythical 
emperors  to  whose  wisdom,  energy,  and  foresight  the 
greatness  of  China  is  attributed  by  the  native  historians. 

But  not  always  does  the  emperor  feel  himself  entitled  to 
use  this  inherited  character.  In  times  of  national  mis» 
fortune  he  chooses  to  believe  that  his  own  remissneesis 
the  cause  of  the  evils  which  have  overtaken  the  covintry, 
and  then  it  is  the  custom  for  him  to  designate  himself  Kwa 
Jin,  or  "  Deficient  man."  With  his  subjects  the  assump- 
tion* of  a  similar  humble  position  is  habitual,  and  amoof 
acquaintances  the  place  of  "  I "  ii  nearly  always  taken  by 
terms  by  whfch  the  speaker  seeks  to  gire  a  complimentary 
importance  to  the  person  addressed  at  the  expense  of  Ue 
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«miiitatlMlMoraoebl  poriftioii.  "'Th*  dnUazd,"  •'iha 
fitU*  ooB,'  and  "  tko  maa  of  low  degree,"  ere  ternie  moel 
teqnentlj  need  in  this  teoM^  while  mi  tmi,  or  ''■laTe,*  k 
Hm  lelf-eMiiiiied  epithet  adopted  bj  miniaten  when 
•ddiMung  the  emperor.  In  like  manner  the  apeaker'a 
relatiooa  and  penonal  belonginga  are  rooken  of  aa  "the 
HtUe,"  "tbB  mean,'  and  "  the  cheap."  The  reepeet  due  to 
age  gnidea  on  the  other  hand  the  choice  of  ezpreaeiona 
cmpbyed  towarda  the  peraon  addreased,  who,  inatead  of 
being  eaUed  bj  the  aeeond  peraon  of  the  prononn,  hears 
himself  addrcMed  aa  ''Master,"  "Old  Gentleman,"  or 
*8eaior."  The  holdera  of  the  lower  offioes^  anch  aa  the 
Etm  or  district  magistrateay  an  addressed  by  law  as  Lao 
fv  cr  "Old  Fathers  ;"  as  thej  rise,  thej  become  Ta  lao  pe 
'Great  Old  Fathers;"  and  when  thej  reach  the  higher 
nnb,  sDoh  as  the  goremors  of  theprorincea,  they  are  called 
Tajm  "  Qreal  Men."  In  the  same  apirit  it  ii  oostomaiy 
to  ^Mak  of  the  belongingB  of  another  aa  being  "worship- 
ful,' "  honooraUe,*  or,  **  Mgnst" 

I  ffistoiy  is  yagne  aa  to  the  date  when  the  Chinese 
idopted  the  nnmenls  they  at  preeent  employ;  bnt  as 
Irs  find  reference  to  them  in  the  Book  of  ffikorp,  it  is  fair 
to  infer  that  thcj  were  in  eodstence  betoe  the  6th  centorj 
a.a  Hi^  are  17  in  number,  and  are  these:  ^^  fik, 
"oub,"  Zl  urk,  "two^"  H  SdNS  •'thine,.'  B  ^  "foot," 
£  woo,  «fiT^»  ;?;  M,  "aix,"  ^  MO,  "aeren,"  A 
T^  ""^V"  k  *••',  •^Bin^"  +  •hih,  "ten,"  *&  pih, 
^4  handled,"  ^  U$tii,  "•  thousand,"  %  wm,  "  tan 
^S^oomndf*  fk  f^  ^'oaa  hundred  diopsand,"  ^  Moon, 
"anillioD,"  ]{(  W,  •'ten  millions,"  and  ^  ibu,  "a 
taidred  miDiona."  The  last  four  are  now  rery  seldom 
iMd,  tha  test  are  hourly  amployacL  It  will  be  aeen  that 
tiurs  is  no  single  numml  between  ten  and  one  htmdred, 
md  the  interrening  numbera  are  therefore  formed  by  ihik 
*tsa"  in  eombinafcfgn  with  the  lower  numerala.  For 
anmi^  the  numbers  between  ten  and  twenty  are  ejtpreaied 
by  ^ih  "ten"  with  the  addition  of  the  number  required. 
Thns  "thiiteen"  would  be -pjl^^kiA  ScHk  The  figures 
between  twenty  and  a  hundred  are  denoted  by  -f*  thik^ 
"ten"  preceded  by  the  other  numeral,  and  in  this  way 
H+  San  iha  would  be  ''thirty." 
After  the  explanation  giren  of  the  manner  in  which  the 

I  jramber,  gender,  and  ease  of  nouns  are  dearly  expressed  in 
eompoaition,  it  need  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  by 
position  and  the  use  of  partidea  it  is  possible  to  giro 
oprearion  te  all  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  Terb.  Such 
a  fact  should  not  astonish  us  when  it  is  recollected  that, 
u  stated  by  Marshman,  in  the  case  of  certain  English 
Terbs,  such  as  "  to  cut,"  position  ie  found  equal  to  the  teak 
of  forming  311  out  of  the  216  Terbal  Tariations  which 
such  feiiw  undergo^  and  four  only  are  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  terminationa  to  the  origiual  monosyllable,  namely 
"jctttteet,"  "outs,"  "cutteth,"  and  "cutting."  As  no 
dksnge,  not  even  the  lengthening  of  a  line,  or  the  addition 
of  a  dot^  can  possibly  be  effected  in  a  Chinese  character 
without  entirely  altering  ita  meaning,  position  has  to  do 
everything  for  the  Chineee  Terb,  and  it  accomplishes  its 
Bussion  in  two  ways,  either  by  stating  the  time  at  which 
the  action  haa  taken  place,  or  ii  about  to  take  place,  or  by 
prefixing  er  suffixing  certain  words  which  by  their  seTend 
meanings  supply  like  information.  For  instance,  in  the 
eoQoquial  aentence  iD^tt^  Joo  Hn  ia  lai,  Joo  kin, 
"now,"  indicates  that  the  action  is  preeent,  and  the  three 
characters  are  to  be  translated  **  he  ia  coming."  But  if  we 
were  to  exchange  the  Joo  kin  for  OR  ^  minj^  n$en,  "  next 

rr,"  the  rerb  lai  will  be  in  the  future  tense,  "  next  year 
wiU  come ; "  and  if  yet  onee  again  we  aay,  ikan^  pui 
•s  kn,  tkang  pU  meaning  "  last  month,"  the  Teib  will  then 
ha  in  ^  9Mt tense,  and  tbe  aentence  will  run,  "laat  month 


he  came."  Bui  mote  frequently  the  preaeni.  tenaa  «l  >t)# 
▼erb  ia  not  accompanied  with  any  word  to  denote  the  tiiha 
of  the  action,  and  indeed  the  only  tense-partidea  employed 
are  thoee  which  serve  to  explain  tiie  past  and  future  tenses. 
Hm  characters  T  foio«,  " to  complete,"  and  %,  kwd,  "to 
peas  orer,"  are  the  commonest  of  those  which  are  suffixed 
to  denote  the  first,  and  JNP  Utan^,  "to  take,"  and  S 
yoon,  "  to  want^"  are  the  most  f requentiy  used  as  prefixes 
to  mark  the  second.  Thus,  ia  kiu  Uaou,  or  ia  hu  kt9% 
would  mean  "  he  went,"  while  ia  iteang  kiuQiia  foou  ken 
would  be  "he  will  ga" 

In  every  language,  as  MaTshman  haa  pointed  out,  "  it 
will  sometimes  be  found  necessary  |o  indicate  or  declare  a 
things  to  command  an  action  to  be  performed,  to  expreey 
it  as  desirable,  obligatory,  or  poesible,  to  represent  it  as 
conditional,  and  to  describe  it  in  a  general  way,"  and 
Chinese  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  In  the  cose  of  the 
active  and  infinitive  moods,  position,  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  has  done  so  much  for  Chinese  grammar,  is 
again  equal  to  the  occasion,  but  the  imperative,  the  optative^ 
and  the  potential  moods  all,  although  not  alwijiy  have  their 
distuictive*  signs. 

Hie  third  person  of  the  imperitive  mood,  for  instance^ 
ia  formed  in  modem  Chineee  bv  prefixing  a  verb  meaning 
either  "  to  give  "  or  "  to  permit,^  and  answers  exacUy  to 
our  ''let"  ff^iib^  hsu  ia  k0u  iB  "let  him  go,"  kam 
meaning  '*  to  allow,"  "  to  permit"  The  optative  mood  ia 
formed  by  the  addition  of  worda  meaning  "  to  wish "  or 
"to  desire," and  Che  potential  by  the  addition  of  worda 
implying  "  power,"  "  duty,"  or  "  doubt" 

The  above  sketch,  although  necessarily  brief^  serves  to 
show '  that  by  carefully  fo&owing  the  laws  of  Chinesa 
syntax,  it  is  possible  to  express  in  Chinele,  as  exaotty  aa 
in  other  language  all  the  parts  of  speech  in  all  their 
variety  of  numl^r,  gender,  cose,  mood,  tense,  and  person, 
and  therefore  every  shade  of  meaning  which  it  is  possibltf 
tp  convey  by  word  of  mouth.  The  difficulties  of  acquiring  • 
knowledge  of  Chineee  have  hitherto  shared  that  exaggeration 
which  surrounds  the  unknown.  It  is  time  that  thelonguage 
was  bettA  linderstood,  and  at  this  period  of  the  world's 
history  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  unnoticed  a  language  so 
ancient  as  to  dwarf  into  insignificance  the  antiquity  of 
western  tongues,  and  one  which  is  the  solitaiy  medium  of 
communication  between  400,000,000  of  our  fellow-men. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  trace  the  growth  of  theziterotasa 
written  Qiinese  character  from  its  first  creation  as  a  hiero> 
glyphic  to  its  final  devdopment  in  the  more  modern 
ideophonetio  form,  and  oko  the  rules  which  govern  the 
position  if  these  characters  in  a  sentence,  our  object  will 
now  be  to  show  the  use  which  Chineee  authors  have  made 
of  the  dmacters  and  of  the  grammar  to  which  they  are 
subservient  It  was  obvioudy  necessary  to  begin  with 
the  language^  before  dealing  with  the  literature,  since  some 
of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  literature  are,  as  ii  the 
case  in  every  tongue,  plainly  traceable  to  the  structure  of 
the  language.  The  words  of  a  sentence  are  as  a  piece  of 
clay  in  the  hands  of  a  potter.  If  they  be  soft  and  pliable, 
that  ns  to  say,  if  they  be  capable  of  inflections  and  of 
syntactical  motion,  they  may  be  moulded  to  express  with  . 
varying  vigour  and  force  the  highest  fancies  and  noblest 
thoughts  (3  an  able  writer  in  all  the  changing  beauty  of 
poetic  diction  or  of  rhetorical  doquence.  Bnt  if  on  the 
other  hand  they  be  destitute  of  inflexion,  and  be  cramped 
by  inexorable  laws  of  position,  which  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
departed  from,  without  a  sacrifice  of  sense,  the  result  must 
be  that  the  literature  of  which  they  are  the  component  parte 
"win  partake  to  some  extent  of  their  hard  unyielding  nature. 

If  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  poetry  of  andent  Greece 
and  Borne,  we  find  that  some  of  the  finest  effects  hava- 
been  produced  by  the  ppwer  which  the  inflexional  ntlnn' 
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of  tlioso  langnagos  gsiTa  of  traotpoting  the  potitioii  of 
«oitli  in  a  sentence,  so  as  to  give  yigoar  and  grace  to  the 
rhythm.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  we  hare  only  to  take 
•ome  striking  passage,  and  compare  it  in  the  original  with 
a  plain  straightforward  translation  in  prose.  The  idea  is 
the  same  in  both,  bnt  how  differently  it  appeals  to  the 
inagtnation  of  the  reader.  The  gem  is  there,  bat  it  has 
kat  the  advantage  of  its  setting.  It  must  now  be  jjidged  by 
tfie  prosaic  rule  of  its  intrinsic  ralne,  with  no  softening  sor- 
foundings  to  add  grace  and  brilliancy  to  its  natural  beauty. 

But  the  effective  weapon  which  was  thus  placed  in  the 
hands  of  ft^  poets  and  authors  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
has  beMi  completely  denied  to  Chinese  writers.  As  has 
been  esq^lained,  the  language  is  absolutely  without  inflexion, 
and  tiie  grammar  consists  so  entirely  of  syntax,  that  no 
word  ean  be  moved  out  cf  its  determined  position  in  a 
aenienee,  without  eitiier  changing  its  value  or  rendering  it 
meaninglesa.  .1  Thus  the  literature  has  lost  much  of  the 
farietyand  elegance  which  belongs  by  nature  to  that  of  the 
polysyllabic  languages.  And  we  might  go  beyond  this 
and  say  that  the  lack  of  that  oower  of  expression  which  is 
given  by  syntactical  motion  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
Uighting  influence  on  the  imaginations  of  Chinese  authors. 
Other  causes,  to  which  reference  will  presently  be  made,  are 
tlso  to  some  extent  responsible  for  this  result;  but  In  our  re- 
view of  the  various  branches  of  Chinese  literature,  we  shall 
find  that  those  which  are  most  dependent  for  their  successful 
development  on  the  powers  of  imagination  are  those  which 
least  repay  attention,  and  that  the  more  excellent  are  those 
which  contain  simple  narrations  of  facts,  or  consist  of  the 
•iguments  of  the  philosopher  or  of  the  man  of  science. 

But  notwithstanding  this  tho  Chinese  are  eminently  a 
litenuy,  in  the  sense  of  a  reading,  people.  The  system  of 
making  competitive  examinations  the  only  royal  road  to 
posts  of  honour  and  emolument^  and  the  law  which  throws 
these  open  to  everybody  who  chooses  to  compete,  have 
caused  a  wider  diffusion  of  book  learning  among  the 
Chinese  than  is  probably  to  be  found  among  any  other 
pec^le.  As  to  the  date  when  the  literature  first  took  its 
tise^  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  certainty.  The 
^idssitudes  which  attended  the  early  manuscripts  and 
books  which  were  collected  by  private  individuals  and  in 
the  imperial  libraries  have  been  such  as  to  render  the 
preservation  of  any  ancient  record  a  matter  of  wonder. 
Constant  references  are  found  in  books  to  works  which  are 
•aid  to  have  existed  at  early  dates,  but  of  many  of  these 
Ae  titles  are  all  that  remain  to  us  now. 

One  of  the  earliest  published  works  on  which  we  can 
by  our  hands  is  the  Book  of  Chang4$,  the  first,  and  the 
most  revered,  because  the  least  understood,  of  the  nine 
dassics.  This  work  first  saw  the  light  within  a  prison's 
walls.  In  the  year  1150  B.a  its  author  W&n  Wang  was, 
we  are  told,  imprisoned  for  a  political  offence^  and  sought 
to  while  away  the  tedium  of  his  confinement  by  tracing 
out  a  qrstem  of  general  philosophy  from  the  eight  diagrams 
and  their  64  combii^tions  invented  by  the  Emperor  Fu-he. 
These  diagrams  have  been  likened  to  the  mystical  numbers 
of  Pythagoras,  and  the  leading  idea  of  W&n  Wang's  system 
aeoms  to  have  been  founded  upon  the  Chinese  notions  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  according  to  which  aU  material 
things  proceed  from  two  great  male  and  feoude  vivifying 
elements,  tiie  Tin  and  the  Tan^,  which  in  their  turn  owe 
their  existence  to  Ae  Tai  kM,  or  the  first  great  cause. 
Aa  Sir  John  Davis  says,  this  "  might,  with  no  great  impro- 
priety, be  styled  a  sexual  system  of  the  universe.  They, 
that  ia  to  say  the  Chinese,  maintain  that  when  from  the 
mdoQ  of  the  Tang  and  the  Tin  all  existences,  both  animate 
9mi  inaalmatsg  had  been  produeed^  the  sexual  principle  was 
eoQfejed  to  and  beeame  inherent  in  all  of  them.  Thus 
keeveo,  the  sto,  da/,  Aci.  are  eonaidered  of  tht 


gender ;  earth,  the  moon,  Highly  ika,  of  the  female.  This 
notion  pervades  every  department  of  knowledge  in  Chins. 
It  exists  in  their  theories  of  anatomy  and  modicins^  and 
is  constantly  referred  to  on  eveiy  subject  The  dual 
divinities  worshipped  by  the  emperor  as  high  priest  of  the 
state  religion  are  heaven  and  earth,  whi^  in  thb  senie 
appear  to  answer  in  some  degree  to  the  clpam  and  yf  ia 
the  cosmogony  of  the  Qreeka* 

The  style  and  matter  of  Win  Wang's  writings  were^ 
however,  so  cramped  and  vague  that  Confucius  among 
others  attempted  the  task  of  elucidating  their  dark  plscss. 
Many  years  the  sage  spent  in  endeavours  to  make  straight 
that  which  was  so  crooked  ;  and  the  only  result  attained 
has  been  to  add  some  iilexplicable  chapters  to  an  inoom- 
prehensible  book.  But  the  fact  that  it  gave  rise  to  a 
system  of  divination  saved  it  f rem  sharing  the  fate  whidi, 
in  the  year  221  B.a,  befell  all  books  except  those  on 
medicine^  divination,  and  husbandry,  at  the  hand  of  the 
Emperor  Che  Hwang-ti  of  the  Tsin  dynasty.  This  monarch 
ordered,  for  political  reasons,  the  destruction  of  all  the 
books  to  be  found  within  the  empire,  except  those  on  the 
subjects  just  mentioned.  Fortunately,  no  monarch,  how- 
ever poweifol,  is  able  to  carry  out  to  tiie  letter  an  order  of 
so  inquisitorial  a  nature ;  and  the  roots  of  houses,  the  walls 
of  dwdlings,  and  even  the  beda  of  rivers,  bcMsame  the 
receptacles  of  the  literary  treasures  of  the  nation  until  tho 
tyranny  was  overpast  The  works  of  Confudus,  the  Book 
of  Hidorp,  the  Book  of  Odtt,  the  Spring  and  Auiuwut 
AnnaU,  together  with  the  Book  of  Jtitei^  and  the  Joar 
Booki  by  the  disciples  of  the  sage  and  of  Mendus^  were 
all  alike  condemned  to  the  flames.  How  all  these  were 
preserved  we  know  not,  but  history  tdls  us  that,  when  in 
after  yean  efforts  were  made  to  restore  the  Book  of  Hutorf, 
28  sections  out  of  the  100  compodng  the  entire  work  wers 
taken  down  from  the  lips  of  a  blind  man  who  had  treasured 
them  in  his  memory.  One  other  was  recovered  from  s 
young  girl  in  the  province  of  Honan.  And  these  are  tli 
which  would  probablv  have  come  down  to  ns,  had  not  s 
complete  copy  been  found  secreted  in  the  wall  of  Con- 
fndus's  house,  when  it  was  pulled  down  in  the  year  140  B.G 

This  Book  of  EiMorjf  takes  us  back  to  about  the  time  ofB>ok< 
Noah.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  records  of  tho  Tu,  Hes,'''' 
Shang,  and  Chow  dynasties,  embredng  the  period  from 
the  middle  of  the  24th  century  B.a  to  721  B.a  TliBse, 
and  a  number  of  other  M8S.,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Confucius  when  he  was  at  the  court  of  Chow,  and  selecting 
those  which  he  deemed  of  value,  he  compiled  them  in  a 
work  which  he  called  the  Shoo  king  or  Book  of  Hittoty. 

This  work,  as  Mr  Wells  Williams  says,  "  contains  the 
seeds  of  all  things  that  are  valuable  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Chinese ;  it  is  at  once  the  foundation  of  thdr  pditictl 
system,  their  history,  and  their  religious  rites,  the  bans  d 
^eir  tactics,  mudc,  and  astronomy.*  For  the  most  part  it 
consists  of  conversationa  between  the  kings  and  their 
ministers,  in  which  are  tioced  out  the  same  patriarchd 
principles  of  government  as  guide  the  mien  c^  the  eoidro 
at  the  present  day.  "Yirtue,"  said  the  minister  Tih, 
addressing  the  emperor,  "  is  the  basis  of  good  government; 
and  this  consists  first  in  procuring  for  the  people  the  thinfSi 
neceesary  for  their  sustenance,  such  as  water,  fire,  metaH 
wood,  and  grain.  The  ruler  must  also  think  of  rendeciog 
them  virtuous,  and  of  preserving  them  from  whatever  csa 
iigure  life  and  health.  When  yon  would  caution  them,  nss 
gentle  words,  when  you  would  correct,  employ  authority.* 
''Do  not  be  ashamed  of  mistakes,  and  thua  make  thsa 
crimes,"  was  another  piece  of  wholesome  advice  oflered  to 
the  emperor  by  his  advisers,  the  effect  of  which  is  stil 
observable  in  Uie  outspoken  eonfeesions  of  oActd  incom- 
petence which  are  dailj  to  be  met  with  ia  thecdumiif 
^  raking  GoMfU. 
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Am  ve  ihan  bave  oeettkm  at  a  anbaeqiient  ttage  to  treat 
•t  loiiie  IfiDgth  of  the  oompflatioii  whiek  ttanda  next  ^ 
tlie  Iwt  of  the  okoics,— the  .SmmI  of  Od£t,-fwt  caee  on 
to  mi^tioii  a  work  whose  diota  hare  entered  into  tiie  very 
narrow  of  Ohineae  life— ^lamely  the  Xtf  ibf,  or  Book  of 
BiUt,  This  work  is  laid  to  have  been  compiled  bj  the 
duke  of  Chow  in  the  12th  centnrj  B.a,  nnce  which  time  it 
haa  erer  been  the  guide  and  rule  \>j  which  C9unamen  have 
TCgolated  all  the  actions  and  relations  of  their  Uvea.  No 
•rety-day  ceremony  is  too  insignificant  to  escape  notice, 
and  no  social  and  domestic  duty  ii  considered  to  be  beyond 
its  scope.  From  the  nature  of  its  contents,  therefore,  it  is 
iha  woik  of  all  the  ekssics  which  has  left  the  raost 
yalpaWft  impression  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
peopku  Its  rules  are  minutely  obsenred  at  the  present  day, 
and  one  of  the  six  goreming  boards  at  Peking — the 
Boaid  of  Bites — ^is  entMy  concerned  with  seeing  that  its 
pfeeepts  are  carried  out  tluroughout  the  empire. 

Speaking  of  this  work,  Calleiy  nys  with  justice,  '*  In 
oaremoniai  is  summed  Yip  the  whole  soul  of  the  Ghineso, 
and  to  my  mind  the  Book  of  BiU$  is  the  most  exact  and 
complete  monograph  that  this  nation  can  give  of  itself  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.     Its  affections,  if  it  has  any,  are 
aatisfied  by  ceremonial ;  its  duties  are  fulfilled  by  means  of 
ceremom'aL    Its  virtues  and  vices  are  recogniied  by  cere- 
monial; the  natural  relations  of  created  bungs  are  essen- 
tially   connected    with  ceremonial ;  in   a  word,  for  it 
ceremonial  is  man,  the  man  moral,  the  man  poh'tic,  and 
the  man  reb'giousy  in  their  numberless  relations  with  the 
family,  society,  the  state,  morality,  and  religion." 
A      Boi  thon^  each  and  all  of  Uie  classics  bear  to  some 
extent  the  impress  of  Confucius,  only  one,  the  CAtm  Ttw^ 
or  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,  was  written  by  hint     At 
fiist  aigh^  therefore,  a  more  tlum  usual  interest  attaches  to 
this  b(x>k,  which  is  not  lessened  by  the  statements  made  by 
the  sage  himself,  and  by  contemporary  scholars  concerning 
it    "  The  world,"  says  Kendus,  "  was  fallen  into  decay, 
and  right  principles  had  dwindled  away.    Perverse  dis- 
courses and  q>pressive  deeds  were  again  waxen  rife.    Cases 
were  occurring  of  ministers  who  murdered  their  rulers,  an^ 
of  sons  who  murdered  their  fathers.     Confucius  was  afraid, 
and  made  the  Chun  UtiwJ*    As  soon  as  it  appeared,  we  are 
told  that   rebellious  ministers  quaked    with    fear    and 
nndutifnl  sons  were  overcome  with  terror.     ''  Its  righteous 
deoisbus,"  said  Confudus  himself,  "  I  ventured  to  make." 
The  title  also  of  the  book,  we  are  told,  was  given  it, 
because  its  oommendatioDS  were  life-giving  like  spring, 
^d  its  censures  lif e-witbecing  like  autumn.    The  expectant 
student  might  therefore  be  excused  for  antidpating  in  its 
pagea  an  intellectual  treat     He  would  look  to  have  the 
history  of  the  period  dealt  with  treated  as  a  sustained 
narrative,  interspersed  with   sage    reflections  and  deep 
analyaee  of  the  characters  and  circumstances  of  the  time. 
He  wonld  expect  to  find  praise  and  blame  distributed  with 
A  discriminating  pen,  and  the  foul  crimes  of  regicide  and 
murder  denounced  in  impassioned  outbursts  of  indignation. 
Bst  how  different  is  the  book  when  we  take  it  up  !    In 
the  words  of  Dr  Legge — **  Instead  of  a  history  of  events 
woven  artistically  together,  we  find  a  congeries  of  the 
briefest  possible  intimations  of  matters  in  which  the  court 
and  state  of  Loo  were  more  or  leas  concerned,  extending 
over  242  years,  without  the  slightest  tincture  of  literary 
abiHty'in  the  composition,  or  the  slightest  indication  of 
judicud  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  writer.     The  paragraphs 
wm  alirays  brief.    Each  one  is  designed  to  commemorate 
«  fact;  but  whether  that  fact  be  a  display  of  virtue  calcu- 
lated to  command  our  tidmiration,  or  a  deed  of  atrocity 
Utted  to  awaken  our  disgust,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
Ihere  is  anj^ng  in  the  language  to  convey  to  us  the 
alttdow  of  an  idea  of  the  author's  fooling  about  it     The 


noticea,  for  we  cannot  call  them  narrativeB,  are  abeolntely 
unimpasaioned.  A  base  murder  and  a  ahining  act  of 
heroism  are  chronided  Just  as  the  eclipses  of  the  sun 
are  chronicled.  So  and  so  took  place :  that  is  all  Ke 
details  are  given;  no  judgment  i&  expressed." 

The  following  extract  from  the  annals  of  a  year  taken  at 
random  will  be  sulBdent  to  show  that  Dr  Lcgge's  remarks 
are  well  founded.  "1.  In  the  15th  year  in  spring  the 
duke  went  to  Tse.  2.  A  body  of  men  from  Tsoo  invaded 
Seu.  3.  In  the  third  month  the  duke  had  a  meeting  with 
the  marquis  of  Tse  and  others,  when  they  made  a  covenant 
in  ICow-Kew,  and  then  went  on  to  Kwang.  4.  Kung-smm 
Gaou  led  a  force  and,  with  the  great  officers  of  the  other 
princes,  endeavoured  to  relieve  Sen.  5.  In  summer  in  the 
6th  month  the  sun  was  eclipsed.  6.  In  autumn  in  the  7th 
month  an  army  of  Tse  and  an  army  of  Tsoo  invaded  Lev 
7.  In  the  8th  month  there  were  locusts.  8.  The  duke'a 
daughter  went  to  her  home  in  Tseng.  9.  On  Ee-mao,  the 
last  day  of  the  moon,  the  temple  of  £-pih  was  struck  by 
lightning.  1 0.  In  winter  a  body  of  men  from  Sung  invaded 
IWu."    And  so  on  page  after  page. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  Five  Clastia,  we  will  nownieVbnr 
briefly  consider  the  Four  Booh  which,  togeUier  with  those  ^^'^^ 
just  mentioned,  make  up  the  full  complement  of  the  Nine 
CUmiee.  The  first  three  of  them— the  Talked  or  Greai 
Learning,  the  Chung-yung  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean, 
and  Zim-yM  or  Confucian  Ancdecte — are  all  by  the  pupils 
and  followers  of  the  sage;  while  the  fourth,  the  Mdngitte^ 
or  the  Worhe  of  Meneiue,  is  by  a  disciple  of  that  pluloBO> 
pher.  All  these,  therefore,  represent  the  views  of  Con- 
fudus, and  if  we  ask  what  those  views  point  to,  we  find 
that  they  may  be  summed  up  in  the  admonition :  "*Wal]t 
in  the -trodden  patha"  For  as  Confudus  said  of  himself) 
he  came  not  to  originate  but  to  fulfil,  and  the  primary 
object  of  his  teaching  was  to  revive  in  a  dissolute  age  the 
purity,  or  supposed  purity,  of  former  generations^  to  quote 
against  the  nmie  of  his  ^y  the  examples  of  the  ancients^ 
whom  he  believed  to  have  been  scrupulous  in  fulfilling' 
the  universal  obligations  existing  between  sovereign  and 
minister,  between  father  and  son,  between  husband  and  wife, 
and  between  friend  and  friend.  He  taught  that  man  waa 
a  microcosm,  and  that  by  striving  to  improve  himself  by 
acquiring  knowledge,  by  purifying  his  thoughts,  by  rectify- 
ing hifr  heart,  and  by  cultivating  his  person,  he  would  then 
be  able  to  regulate  his  family.  When  he  'could  regulate 
his  family,  he  might  then  be  able  to  govern  a  state ;  and 
when  he  could  govern  a  state,  he  might  then  be  trusted  to 
rule  an  empire.  The  empire  was  as  one  family ;  and  as  it 
was  the  part  of  the  emperor  to  cherish  and  guard  lus  people 
as  a  father  does  a  child,  so  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
render  willing  and  submissive  obedience  to  their  sovereign. 

It  is  due  to  these  political  opinions  that  Confudus  hiais 
become  such  an  object  of  respect  to  both  rulers  and  the 
ruled.  The  former  see  in  his  teaching  a  ready  argument 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  authority,  and  the  people, 
believing  that  heaven  has  constituted  for  them  rulers  and 
teachers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  extend  favour  and  maintain 
tranquillity  throughout  the  empire,  have  at  the  some  timo 
learnt  to  hold  that  when  the  ruler  ceases  to  be  a  minister 
of  God  for  good,  he  forfeits  the  title  by  which  he  holds  the 
throne.  Confucius  was  ambitious,  and  was  a  courtier  aa 
trell  as  philosopher,  and  beyond  this  point  he  avoided  in 
any  shape  or  way  indicating  the  manner  in  which  an 
oppressive  ruler  should  be  induced  to  abdicate.  No  such 
consideration  influenced  his  disciple  Mencius,  who,  bdng 
superior  to  the  ordinary  ambitions  of  man,  was  superior 
also  to  their  common  timidities,  and  who  with  much 
boldness  of  utterance  freely  taught  that  the  people  were  the 
most  important  element  in  a  nation,  and  the  sovereign  waa 
the  lightest ;  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  admit  the  condusioa 
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that  an  miqiiitoiiB  mler  shonld  be  dethroned,  and,  if  eir- 
enmatances  reanired  it,  that  he  should  be  pat  to  d^ith. 

The  Confucian  Analects  and  the  Works  of  Jlendus  differ 
in  their  constmction  from  the  Great  L&iming  and  the 
DoUrine  of  the  Mean,  both  of  which  are  continuous 
treatises  by  individual  authors;  whereas  the  two  first 
named  are  records  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  two 
sages,  compiled  fxx>m  memory  by  their  faithful  disdples, 
and  somewhat  resemble  in  constmction,  but  at  a  Tist 
interval,  the  plan  of  the  Qospel  narrative. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  classics,  because^ 
shioe  they  are  the  sacred  books  of  China,  it  is  natoral  to 
suppose  that  in  them  we  may  find  the  mainspring  of  the 
national  literature.  Unfortunately,  to  some  extent  this  is 
the  case,  and  Confncias  has  much  to  answer  lor,  both  as 
regardei  his  teaching  and  the  literary  model  he  bequeathed 
to  his  countrymen.  Instead  of  encouraging  his  disciples  to 
think  for  themselves,  to  look  into  their  own  hearts,  and  to 
acquire  that  personal  knowledge  that  enables  a  man  to 
stand  alone,  he  led  them  out  both  by  precept  and  Bxample 
into  the  dreary  waste  of  cold  formalism,  in  which  all 
individuality  is  lost^  and  all  force  and  originality  of  thinking 
is  crushed  out.  It  may  be  said  that,  as  fttr  as  his  teachings 
were  concerned,  he  strove  to  suit  his  system  to  the  capacity 
of  his  audience ;  and  that  he  was  successful  ih  so  doing 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  for  twenty-two  oentories  his 
name  has  been  revered  and  his  precepts  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  his  eountrymen  of  whatever  rank  and  station  in 
life. 

As  has  been  weU  observed  by  Wella  Williams,  "li 
Confucius  had  transmitted  to  posterity  such  works  as  the 
Jliad,  the  De  Offici%$,  or  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  he  would 
no  doubt  have  taken  a  higher  rank  among  the  commanding 
intellects  of  the  world ;  but  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether  his  influence  among  his  own  countrymen  would 
have  been  as  good  or  as  lasting.  The  variety  and  minute- 
ness of  his  instructions  for  the  nurture  and  education  of 
children,  the  stress  he  lays  upon  filial  duty,  the  detail  of 
etiquette  and  conduct  he  gives  for  the  intercourse  of  idl 
classes  and  ranks  in'society,  characterise  his  writings  from 
those  of  all  philosophers  in  other  countries,  who,  compari- 
tively  speaking,  gave  small  thought  to  the  education  of  the 
young.  The  Four  Books  and  the  Five  Classics  would  not, 
■a  far  as  regards  their  intrinsic  character  in  comparison 
with  other  productions,  be  considered  anything  more  than 
miriosities  in  literature,  for  their  antiquity  and  language, 
were  it  not  for  the  incoinparable  inflaence  they  have  exerted 
over  so  many  millions  of  minds.'' 

But  no  such  apology  can  be  offered- for  the  example  he 
set  them  in  the  substance  and  style  of  lus  writings.  And 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  a  man  of  great 
force  of  character,  he  was  yet  strangely  devoid  of  imagina- 
tion, and  that,  in  his  blind  admiration  for  the  ancients,  he 
constrained  himself  to  walk  humbly  and  passively  in  the 
paths  that  had  been  traced  by  others.  At  all  events  he 
has  done  his  countrymen  an  irreparable  iigury.  The 
inflexible  sterility  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  literature 
might  possibly  have  been  the  characteristic  of  a  particular 
phase  in  the  national  mind,  but  Confucius  helped  to 
perpetuate  it  throughout  all  generations.  As  might  be 
expected,  in  no  class  of  the  literature  is  the  effect  thus 
produced  more  apparent  than  in  the  commentaries  on  the 
classics.  These  works  are  to  be  numbered  by  thousands, 
and,  with  some  few  exceptions,  they  are,  as  has  been  said 
of  the  writings  of  the  scribes  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  cold 
in  manner,  second-hand  and  iterative  in  their  very  essence ; 
with  no  freshness  in  them,  no  force,  no  fire ;  servile  to  all 
authority,  opposed  to  all  independence ;  never  passing  a 
hair's-breadth  beyond  the  carefully-watched  boundary  line 
of  precedent;  fuU  of  balanced  inference  and  orthodox 


hesitancy,  and  impoasibia  literalism;  elevating  men  memoiy 
above  genius,  and  repetition  above  originality. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  shortcoming  of  Confudua  as  a 
writer,  the  respect  he  felt  and  inculcated  for  lettera  gav» 
an  impetus  to  literatur&  Following  the  example  he  se^ 
men  began  to  compile  the  histories  of  the  various  states ; 
and  fkuthors  with  a  turn  for  more  original  compoeitieii 
busied  themselves  with  the  production  of  works  on  sock 
arts  and  sciences,  including  medicine^  mathematics,  law, 
and  husbandry,  as  were  known  to  them.  It  was  just  as 
this  new  industry  was  beginning  to  fiourish  that  the 
Emperor  Che  Uwang-ti,  to  whom  reference  has  already 
been  made,  an  able  and  ambkious  prince,  ascended  the 
thronei  By  a  judicious  mixture  of  force  and  diplomacy, 
he  abolished  the  feudal  states,  into  which  the  empire  had 
up  to  his  time  been  divided,  and  drew  all  power  and 
authority  into  his  own  hands. 

Estimating  the  traditions  of  the  past  to  be  almost  as 
potent  as  Confucius  had  supposed,  and  for  that  very  reason 
deeming  them  as  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  his  rule  as 
Confucius  had  considered  them  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
empire,  he  determined  to  break  with  them  once  and  for  ever,  wboieak 
He  therefore  issued  an  order  that  all  books  should  be  burned,  ^SS^^ 
except  those  containing  records  of  jna  own  reign ;  that  all 
who  dared  to  speak  together  about  the  Book  of  Odes  or  the 
Book  of  History  (harmless  subjects  enough,  one  would 
think)  should  be  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  exposed  in 
the  inarket-place ;  that  those  who  should  make  mention  of 
the  past,  so  as  to  blame  the  present^  should  be  put  to 
death  along  with  their  relatives ;  and  Uiat  any  one  posseaa- 
ing  a  book  after  the  lapee  of  thirty  days  from  the  issuing 
of  the  ordinance  should  be  branded  and  sent  to  labour  on 
the  Great  Wall  for  four  years.  The  publication  of  this 
edict  was  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  an  order  for  the 
execntion  of  upwards  of  4fl0  scholars  who  had  failed  to 
obey  the  manckte  of  the  emperor. 

Curiously  enough  it  was  during  the  reign  of  this  loTeitioB 
uncompromising  enemy  to  literature  that  the  brush-pencil  ^^^tSif 
as  at  present  UMd  in  China  for  writing  purpoees,  was  in-  of  piptf 
vented,^an  invention  which  implies  that  about  this  time 
a  substitute  was  found  for  the  bamboo  tablets  which  had 
up  to  that  period  served  the  purposes  of  paper.  At  first 
this  new  material  was  a  kind  of  closely  woven  silk.  But 
this  was  soon  found  to  be  as  unsuitable  for  general  pui^ 
poses  from  its  expense  as  the  tablets  had  been  from  Uieir 
cumbrousness ;  and  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  tha 
Han  dynsLBty,  when  the  decrees  of  Che  Hwang-ti  were  re* 
versed  and  every  encouragement  was  given  by  the  stats 
to  men  of  letters,  the  Marquis  Tsae  "  invented  the  mann- 
factnre  of  paper  from  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  ends  of  hemp^ 
old  rags,  and  fishing-nets.'*  The  increased  facility  Ham 
afforded  for  the  multiplication  of  books  was  eagerly  teken 
advantage  of ;  and  from,  the  Annals  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
206  B.C.  to  25  A.D.,  we  learn  that  the  imperial  library  of 
that  reigning  house  consisted  of  3123  sections  on  the 
classics,  2705  on  philosophy,  1318  of  poetry,  7^0  on 
military  a£DEurs,  2528  on  mathematics,  and  868  on  medidne. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  an  insurrectioo, 
which  brought  the  Han  dynasty  to  a  dose,  gave  another 
check  to  the  growing  literary  taste.  And  though  the  then 
reigning  emperor,  in  his  fiight  from  his  capital  at  Lo-yang^ 
attempted  to  carry  off  the  contents  of  the  imperial  lifamy, 
only  half  the  books  reached  their  destination  at  Chang-gsn, 
and  the  remnant  was  shortly  after  given  to  the  flames  by 
the  successful  revolutionists. 

Such  as  had  been  the  course  of  literature  up  to  this  timSi 
so  it  Continued  until  the  dose  of  the  6th  century,  iriien  fk* 
art  of  printing,  which  became  known  in  Eurofle  nearly  ^^^-r^ 
years  later,  was  invented  in  China.    A  well-kQown  Chinese^*'**'*'? 
Enc^clopiMiia  tells  us  that  on  the  8th  day  uf  the  12tb 
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if  «k*  thirlMatb  TMT  of  ^  ii<n  of  WUM  (998  ▲.]).), 
ft  WM  otUMd  bj  »  dMNt  thfti  &•  TttiioM  totti  in  droii- 
klioQ  ihooM  bi  ooDMtod,  and  ihooM  .Im  MfWTtd  OD  wood, 
tobtprirttAaadpqWkhid.  Tksi  witbia  a  f ew  yetti  of 
^  tioM  vbfli  81  Aagortiaa  btoigkt  the  aiiUghtaiiiiig 
iaiuwMM  if  ChrtoriiBity  to  theat  lalM,  «ka  art  of  printug 
«-•  «lfiUjiBf  agaoegr  aaaond  onlv  to  GhiMaailnr^-waa 
mda  known  in  China.  But  al  fink  aomfaimtiTaiy  UtUa 
ttM  iiawi  to  ha;fe  baen  nadt  of  the  inTenfcioOy  f or  wa  are 
told  tbal  ibooi^  it  mada  aoma  way  during  tha  Tang  (<(18- 
$07)  and  tba  Ato  fdlowing  djukiea  (907-960X  it  only 
arriTad  aft  ito  foil  darelopment  nnder  the  Song  dynasty 
(960-1117).  It  waa  daring  this  last  epoch  that  a  futkar 
improrament  waa  made  in  the  art  by  tiie  introdnction  ol 
morabla  iypee,  by  a  blaeksmith  named  Pe  Ohing.  Tbia 
InTentor,  writea  M.  Jolien,  naed  to  talce  a  paato  of  fine  and 
^otinona  olay,  and  make  of  it  regular  plataa  of  tiie  thiok- 
neaa  of  a  piece  of  money,  on  which  ha  angrared  iba 
ehasaotera.  For  each  character  he  made  a  type,  which  he 
hardened  at  the  fira  He  then  placed  an  iron  i^ato  on  the 
table^  and  oovered  it  with  n  cement  composed  of  laan, 
wazy  and  lime.  When  he  wanted  to  prints  he  took  an 
Iron  frame  divided  Ij  petpendionlar  threadi  of  the  same 
matal,  and  placing  it  on  the  iron  plato,  ranged  hia  tjrpea  in 
it  The  ploto  waa  then  held  near  the  fire,  and  when  the 
eement  waa  anfliciently  melted,  a  wooden  board  waa  presaed 
tightly  npon  it,  ao  as  to  render  the  surface  of  the  type 
perfectly  eren.  This  method  was  neither  conTenient  nor 
axpeditioiis,  so  says  a  Chineae  writer,  when  onlr  a  few  copiea 
of  n  book  were  to  be  printed ;  but  when  a  laige  number 
were  required,  it  nrinted  them  off  at  a  prodigiooa  speed. 
^^  At  thia  and  at  later  periods  the  art  of  printing  has  bean 

jgJSf*^  tuned  to  no  better  purpoaa  in  CSiina  than  to  the  pubUca- 
^^  tioo  of  the  histories  of  tha  Tarioua  dynasties.  Debarred 
both  by  the  nature  of  the  materia]  at  their  command  and 
by  a  lack  of  original  genins  from  ipdulging  in  the  higher 
branohaa  of  imaginatiTe  writing,  Chinese  authors  have 
daroted  AemselTea  with  untiring  energy  and  with  Tery 
cuoaidarable  abUify  to  the  compilation  of  information  con- 
cerning the  physical  and  politi<»l  featurea  of  their  own  and 
^  neidliboaring  conntricB.  Bach  dynasty  has  its  official 
ahrooude  of  thcM  aubjects,  and  the  celebrated  collection  of 
twentr-ona  histories,  which  forma  a  weU-ni^^  vabroken 
faeoid  of  ^  nation'b  annala,  by  contempocary  imtho^^ 
from  tiia  Sd  eeotniy  B.a  down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th 
aantory,  forma  a  notabia  monument  of  the  indefati^ble 
Indostry  of  tkeir  aothora.  Urn  edition  of  this  huge  work 
which  stands  on  tha  shalfia  ai  tha  CUneaa  library  al  1^ 
BriUah  Kuaeum  is  contained  in  aixty4dz  Xoropean-bonnd 
Tolnmes  of  folio  rise.  In  order  to  iaailitato  the  proceaa  of 
raferance  the  different  histories  of  which  it  is  eompoaed, 
thou^  they  raiy  considerablj  in  aslsnt^  are  all  foTinad  on 
the  aama  model  First  in  order  coma  the  Imperial  Baoords, 
whiak  aonaist  of  the  purely  political  CTcnts  which  occurred 
In  aaek  reign ;  then  follow  tka  Memoirs,  indnding  artidea 
on  mathematical  chronology,  ritea,  muaic^  Jurisprudence, 
nolitioal  economy,  atato  sacrifices,  aatronomy,  elemental 
tofluencea,  geography,  literature^  biographies^  and  rscords 
of  the  neighbouring  countriaa.    . 

On  all  theae  sulijects  they  contain  a  Tast  amount  of 
Suable  and  raried  information,  much  of  which  poaaesses 
aenaidsrable  interest  for  European  readers.  The  position 
which  China,  aa  a  nation,  has  occupied  and  maintained 
ttrongh  ao  many  centuries  baa  been  such  as  to  render  her 
Ike  natural  depository  of  the  annals  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Oentral  and  Eastern  Asia.  With  Burmah,  Cochin-China, 
Tibet,  Japan,  and  Corea  as  her  Tassels,  with  a  nererHseasing 
talationahip  with  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  kept  up  as  times 
nnd  droumstancea  changed,  now  as  subjects,  now  as  allies, 
md  BOW  •■  OD«mifli|  alone  nndianging  in  her  political 


eonatitutioB  imidat  the  laeunlng  wrecks  of  neighbouring 
states,  she  has  had  the  meana  at  her  command  of  collecting 
msMcs  of  ethnological  information  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  other  peo]^  The  moTcments  of  the  tribee  in 
Central  Asia,  to  whidi  her  policy  has  largely  contributed, 
are  all  deariy  traced  in  the  dynastic  annals;  and  it  waa 
with  the  yiew  of  placing  thctecord  of  these  within  tha 
leadi  of  European  rsadera  that  a  propoaal  was  recently 
made  to  tranalate^  aa  a  bfginninft  the  hiatory  of  tha  Han 
dynasty. 

Allied  to  theee  annals  are  the  topographical  Works  of  it>po> 
CSiina,  which  for  breadth  of  acope  and  for  minuteness  at^S^^ 
detail  are  acarcely  to  be  equalled  in  the  literature  of  any 
other  country.  The  most  gen.erally  comprehenriTe  of  theae 
la  the  Ta  Ttm^  pik  irmg  chi^  which  forms  a  geography  d 
the  empire,  together  wiUi  the  Chinese  districts  of  Mongolia 
and  iCuichuria  aa  existing  since  the  acceasion  of  the 
prseent  dynasty.  Thisworl^  which  consists  of  356  books, 
was  psblished  at  Peking  in  the  year  1744.  In  it  each 
proTinee^  each  prefecture,  each  department,  and  each  dis- 
trict ia  aeparatoly  dealt  with ;  and  all  are  severally  treated 
of  under  the  following  twenty-four  headings : — 1.  A  table 
of  the  ehaagsa  which  the  district  to  be  described  haa 
undergone  during  the  inocessiYe  dynasties  from  the  Han 
downward! ;  S.  Mapa;  9.  A  list  of  the  distances  from 
the  Tarioua  placee  to  the  chief  towns  of  the  department ; 
4.  Ito  aatronomical  bearings;  6.  Its  ancient  geography; 
6.  Ita  geogr^hical  poaition  and  its  notable  localities;  7. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitanta;  8.  Ita 
fortified  placee;  9.  Ita  coUegea  and  achoola;  10.  Tha 
census  of  the  population ;  11.  Tha  taxaa  on  land ;  IS.  Ito 
mountaina  and  riTera;  15.  Ita  antiquitiea;  14.  lis  meana 
of  d^ence;  15.  Ito  bridgee;  16.  Itsdykes;  17.  Ite  tomba 
and  monumento;  18.  Ita  temples  and  anceetral  haOa;  19. 
Ito  Buddhist  and  Taouist  templee;  20.  Patriotic  native 
officiala  from  the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty  downwards ;  81. 
Celebrated  men  and  things;  S2.  Illnstrious  women;  28. 
Sainta  and  immortala;  24.  The  producto  of  the  soil 

On  this  model  distinct  topographiea  have  alao  been  com- 
piled, under  cAcial  auperintondence^  of  erery  province^ 
every  prsfeotnii^  every  department  and  almoit  avaiy 
diatnot  And  not  only  this,  but  the  water-waya  of  ONna, 
aa  waQ  aa  ^  rivera  of  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  Tibal^ 
have  all  been  aeeirately  aurveyed  and  minutely  described. 
Hm  narrow  train  of  thought,  however,  into  which  tka 
aystem  of  Ohinsaa  education  haa  comptasssd  tha  mind  of 
the  people  tends  to  develop  in  them  a  faculty  for  the 
obaarvation  of  minuto  details  father  than  to  ioatsr  the 
power  of  taking  a  corraat  comprehensive  view  of  avy  wide 
Bulject  This  peculiarly  ia  obeerrable  in  tha  daas  of 
works  just  spoken  of ;  for  while  they  are  wonderfully  acon- 
rato  as  to  details,  thdr  maps  and  general  descriptions  are 
often  vague  and  untrustworthy.  But  when  we  remember 
how  only  recently  the  very  important  duty  of  cauaing  sur* 
veys  to  be  made  of  the  British  Islands  naa  been  under- 
taken by  the  Gk>vemment,  it  becomes  us  rather  to  roeak 
with  respect  of  the  energy  and  wiadom  shown  by  the  dunese 
topographers,  than  to  critidaa  too  doeely  their  ahortcomings. 

It  would  not  be  dealing  lalriy  by  Chineee  literature  were 
we  to  leave  this  part  of  oOr  aubject  without  referring  to 
the  historical  and  b'teraiy  encydopndias  which  form  aoEacyoHk- 
very  notoble  a  featare  in  every  library  throughout  tho^*^^^ 
country.  The  best  known  of  theee  compilations,  and  the 
one  which  may  be  taken  aa  a  apecimen  of  the  das^  is  the 
fTdfi  Amu  tmg  kaou,  by  Ma  Twan-lin.  Thia  wofk  haa 
been  more  hugely  drawn  upon  by  European  cnthora  than 
has  any  other  ChineBe  book  of  reference^  and  theae  who  are 
beat  'acquainted  with  it  are  those  who  Mpmk  moat  h^hly  in 
its  praise.  ^  One  cannot  cease  to  admire,*  mjB  Bamusa^ 
"  the  depth  of  reaeareh  which  tha  author  via  ^^i— ptflrl  to 
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make  in  order  to  oolleet  liie  mftterialsy  the  aagteitj  lie  liae 
jhown  in  the  arrangement  of  them,  and  the  cleamesa  and 
preciBion  with  which  he  haa  presented  this  multitude  of 
objects  in  erery  light  It  may  fairly  be  said  tibat  this 
ezeellent  work  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  that  if  Chinese 
literature  oontained  nothing  elae,  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  learn  the  language  in  order  to  read  it  One  has  only 
to  choose  the  subject  one  wishes  to  study,  and  one  finds  aU 
the  facts  recorded  and  classified,  all  the  sources  of  infornu^ 
tion  indicated,  and  all  the  authorities  cited  and  discussed." 
"It  elevates  our  opinion,"  says  Wells  Williams,  "of  a 
nation  whose  literature  can  boast  of  a  work  like  this  ex- 
hibiting such  patient  inrestigation  and  candid  comparison 
of  authorities,  such  Taried  researoh  and  just  discrimination 
of  what  is  truly  important^  and  so  extensiTe  a  mass  of  facts 
and  opinions  upon  every  subject  of  historical  interest** 

In  point  of  size  and  importance,  however,  this  encyclo- 
pedia yields  place  to  one  other,  entitled  Koo  lem  too  thoo 
U0h  ehing,  or  A  CompUte  CoUeetum  of  Ancient  and  Modim 
Bookt,  During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Kang-he  (1661- 
1721)  it  occumd  to  that  monarch  that,  in  view  of  the 
gradual  alterations  which  were  being  introduced  into  the 
texts  of  works  of  interest  and  value,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  reprint  such  from  the  old  editions.  He  therefore 
appointed  a  commission,  and  directed  them  to  reprint  in 
4me  huge  collection  all  such  works  as  they  might  deem 
worthy  of  preservation.  A  complete  set  of  copper  type  was 
east  for  the  undertaking,  and  when  the  commisioners 
brought  their  labours  to  a  dose,  they  were  able  to  lay 
before  the  emperor  a  veiy  palpable  proof  of  Uieir  diligence 
In  the  shape  of  a  compilation  consisting  of  6109  volumes. 
The  contents  they  divided  under  thirty-two  heads,  embrac- 
big  works  on  every  subject  oontained  in  the  national 
literature.  Only  a  soiall  edition  was  printed  off  in  the 
tot  instance^  and  before  long  the  Qovemment,  yielding  to 
the  necessities  of  a  severe  monetary  crisis,  oridered  the 
copper  type  employed  to  print  it  to  be  melted  down  for 
cash*  llius  only  a  few  copies  of  the  first  edition  are  in 
existenocy  and  it  is  but  rarely  that  one  finds  its  way  into 
the  market  It  so  happens,  however,  that  one  is  now  (1876) 
for  sale  at  FekiDg,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  this  copy 
of  a  work  which  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  unique  of  its 
kind,  and  incapable  of  reproduction,  may,  though  at  present 
fate  is  adverse,  find  its  way  to  the  shelves  of  some  one  of 
the  great  libraries  of  the  West 

Space  would  fail  were  we  even  to  refer  to  the  immense 
number  of  biographies  and  of  works  on  the  sciences,  on 
education,  and  on  jurisprudence,  which  have  from  time  to 
tioxe  issued,  and  are  still  issuing,  from  the  presses  in  China. 
Nor  need  the  literature  of  the  religious  sects  of  China — the 
Confucianists,  the  Buddhists,  and  the  Taouists — detain  us 
long,  since  the  works  of  Confucius  have  already  been 
noticed,  and  since  the  great  bulk  of  Chinese  Buddhist 
literature  is  of  Indian  origin.  It  remains,  therefore,  for 
lOQiBt  ns  to  refer  only  to  the  Taouist  literature,  which  has  its 
*****"*  foundation  in  The  SHira  of  Eeaton  and  of  Virtue  by  Laou- 
tsze,  the  founder  of  the  sect  Like  Confucius,  of  whom  he 
^as  a  contemporary,  he  held  office  at  the  court  of  Chow ; 
but  being  less  ambitious  than  the  sage,  he  retired  early 
from  his  post,  and  we  are  told  that  as  he  packed  the  frontier 
on  his  way  westward,  whither  we  knownot,  he  placed  in  the 
bands  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  frontier  guard  a  small 
volume,  which  embodied  tiie  results  of  his  meditations. 
According  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  his  system  thus 
expounded  by  the  famous  commentator  Choo  He,  it  would 
appear  to  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  those  of  the  Quietists 
and  ManicheiBts.  "  Laon-tsse's  scheme  of  philosophy,'*  he 
teUs  us, ''  consists  in  modesty,  self-emptiness,  in  being  void 
of  desires,  quiet  and  free  from  exertion,  in  being  self -empty, 
ntiiing,  and  aelf-controlling  in  actual  life.**     But  beyond 


tiiis  his  great  object  seems  to  have  been  to  elucidate  and 
develop  his  idea  of  the  relations  between  something  which 
he  Mills  Taou  and  the  universe.  To  this  Taou,  Laou-tsza 
refers  all  things  as  the  ultimate  ideal  unity  of  the  universe. 
All  things  originate  from  Toon,  conform  to  Taou,  and  to 
Taou  they  at  last  return  Formless,  it  is  the  cause  ol  f  orm^ 
It  is  an  eternal  road ;  along  it  ^all  beings  and  all  things 
walk ;  but  no  being  made  it^  for  it  is  bc^g  itself,  and  yet 
nothing.  It  is  the  path,  and  also  the  path-goers,  and  every* 
thing  and  nothing,  and  the  cause  and  effect  of  alL 

l&s  is  a  sufficiently  mystical  foundation  to  allow  of  any 
superstructures,  however  wildly  superstitious,  to  be  based 
upon  it  And  just  as  the  religion  of  ancient  Rome  became 
incrusted  and  overlaid  by  superstitious  vanities  gathered 
from  £gypt»  and  from  wherever  the  Roman  arms  penetrated, 
so  the  teachings  of  Laou-tsse  have  been  debased  and 
disfigured  in  the  hands  of  later  writers,  who,  casting  aside 
his  profound  speculations,  busy  themselves  with  the  puUsnit 
of  immortality,  the  search  after  the  philosopher's  stone,  the 
use  of  amulets,  with  the  observance  of  fasts  and  sacrifioei^ 
rituals  and  charms,  and  the  indefinite  multipUoation  of 
objects  of  worship 

In  China,  as  elsewhere,  the  first  development  of  literaiypoeiix 
talent  is  found  in  poetry.    The  songs  and  ballads  which 
form  the  Book  of  Odsi,  already  spohen  o^  date  back  to  a  Bookol 
time  long  antecedent  to  the  productbn  of  any  works  oi^^^** 
which  we  have  knowledge.     In  those  early  days,  before 
China  was  China,  the  tiien  empire  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  feudal  states,  all  of  which,  however,  acknow* 
ledged  fealty  to  the  ruling  sovereign,  at  whose  court  wera 
a  number  of  mnsic-masters  and  nistoriographer%  whoee 
duty  it  was  to  collect  .and  set  to  music  <he  songs  of  the 

rple,  and  to  preserve  the  historical  records  of  the  empire, 
strict  imitation  of  the  surroundings  ot  their  liege  lord 
the  feudatory  princes  numbered  among  their  retinnea 
officers  of  like  position  and  professing  similar  functionsu 
At  stated  intervals  thtee  princes,  accompanied  by  theu^ 
f ollowings,  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  king  at  oertain 
recognized  places  to  take  orders  for  the  future  and  to  reoeivo 
credit  or  blame  as  the  case  might  be  for  their  past  oondncl; 
On  such  occasions  the  musio  masters  would  carry  with  them 
the  ballads  and  aongs  collected  in  their  principalities,  and 
present  them  to  their  superior  at  the  royal  court  These 
he  would  collect  and  claseify,  reminding  one  of  Queea 
Elizabeth's  minister,  who,  according  to  the  Spectator, 
"  had  all  manner  of  books  and  ballads  brought  to  him,  of 
what  kind  soever,  and  took  great  notice  how  much  they 
took  with  the  people ;  upon  which  he  would,  and  certainly 
might  veiy  weU  judge  of  their  present  dispositions,  and  o# 
the  most  proper  way  of  applying  them  according  to  his 
own  purposes."  Thus  it  happened,  that  at  the  time  of 
Confucius  there  existed  an  official  collection  of  some  3000 
songs.  On  these  the  sage  set  to  work,  and,  in  the  words 
of  the  historian  Sze-ma  Taeen,  "he  r^'ected  those  which 
were  only  repetitions  of  others,  and  selected  thoee  which 
would  be  serviceable  for  the  inculcation  of  propriety  and 
righteousness.''  Such  he  arranged  to  the  number  of  311 
under  four  heads,  namely,  '* National  Airs,"  the  "Lesser" 
and  the  "  Qreater  Eulogies,*  and  the  "  Song  of  Homage,*  and 
gave  the  title  of  She  king,  or  Book  of  Ode$,  to  the  collection. 
If  we  can  imagine  ourselves  seated  in  the  study  of  tha 
royal  minister,  searching  with  him  into  the  ballads  thus 
laid  before  us  for  an  iiutication  of  the  temper  and  mind  of 
the  people  among  whom  they-  had  had  their  birth,  wo 
should  be  inclin^  to  congratulate  him  on  the  easy  task 
entrusted  to  him  of  governing  such  a  populatbn.  Tbxmgh 
most  of  them  there  breathes  a  quiet  calm  and  patriardial 
simplicity  of  thought  and  lif&  There  are  few  sounds  of 
war,  little  tumult  of  the  camp,  but,  on  the  contrBiy»  * 
spirit  of  peaceful  repose,  of  family  love^  and  of  religiOQS 
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feeling.  We  liaTe  bronght  before  tbe  minde  eje  tlie 
lowlj  oottege,  where  dw^  a  family  united  by  the  bonds 
of  affectiofk  and  of  duty.  Their  food  is  the  produce  of  the 
aoil  and  the  spoQa  of  the.chaeew  The  highest  amldtion  of 
ihe  men  is  to  excel  as  archers  and  charioteeia,  and  their 
,  religions  worship  is  the  same  as  that  which,  untainted  by 
Buddhism  or  any  other  form  of  philosophical  teaching,  is 
now  practised  at  the  imperial  temples  of  hearen  and  earth, 
tnr  the  emperor  only  as  high  priest  Their  wives  are 
objects  of  affection  and  respect^  and  though  in  one  song  we 
find  the  belief  expressed  that  "a  wise  woman  will  ruin  a 
city,"  yet  there  seems  to  have  been  abundance  of  regard 
for  honest  housewiTee  who  did  their  duty,  who  shared 
Iho  toil  of  their  husbands,  and  enjoyed  with  them  the 
atmple  pleasures  within  their  reach. 

It  38  true  that  now  and  again  we  meet  with  traces  of 
•cenes  of  revelry  bordering  on  licentiousness;  but  their 
idyllic  surroundings,  and  the  absence  of  all  violence,  deprive 
tho  most  dissolute  descriptions  ol  all  vulgarity  and  ooaise- 
IMM.  More  serious  by  far  are  the  waiUng  complaints  of 
ausrule  and  tyranny  under  which  the  subjects  of  certain 
princes  groan.  But  even  here  there  are  no  signs  of 
usobordinatioa  or  tumult;  the  remedy  which  suggests 
iiielf  to  a  people  patient  and  long-suffering  to  a  di^;ree 
is  to  emigrate  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tyrant,  not  to  rise 
ia  rebellion  against  him.  In  the  following  lines,  for 
instance,  the  writer  begs  Ids  friends  to  fly  wi£  him  from 
Hie  oppression  and  misery  prevailing  in  his  native  state, 
which  he  likens  to  the  north  wind  and  thickly  falUng 
•mm:— 

"Cold  blows  the  Korfch  wind ; 
Thickly  ftlb  the  mow. 

Oh  oome  aJl  ve  that  lore  um. 
Let 's  Join  ntnds  and  go. 

Can  we  soy  longer  etay, 

Viotima  to  thiidire  dumay  f " 

Foocea  and  crows  were  looked  upon  as  ereatures  of  evil 
omen,  and  so,  giving  play  to  his  imagination,  he  teUs  us 
tiiat  the  only  variations  noticeable  in  me  monotony  of  the 
inaent  distress  were  these  prognostics  of  future  evil,  in 


"  Konght  red  is  seen  but  Ibxes^ 
Kor  aoght  else  black  bat  crows, 

Oh  oome  all  ye  that  love  me^ 
Let 's  fly  before  oar  foes. 

Can  we  any  longer  stay, 

Victims  to  this  dire  dumsy  f 

ThoDi^  the  style  and  diction  of  these  songs  are  of  the 
Amplest  description,  yet  through  some  of  them  ti^re  runs 
a  rich  vein  of  sentiment^  and  in  f  onning  a  judgment  on 
ihem  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  they  are  not  studied 
poems,  but  simply  what  they  profess  to  be,  songs  of  the 
people.  Like  all  political  ballads  also,  many  of  them  refer 
to  oontemporaiy  events  about  which  we  know  next  to 
nothing;  We  are  therefore  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
oommentaton,  and  they  tell  us  that  the  following  song  is 
intended  to  depict  a  rural  scene,  in  which  an  industrious 
wife  impresses  on  her  husband  the  necessity  of  early  rising, 
ind  encourages  him  to  make  virtuous  and  respectable 
Aoqaaintances:— 

"  'Get  np,  hnsband,  here 's  the  day  t 
Kot  yet^  wife,  the  dawn  *b  still  grey* 
Get  np,  sir,  and  on  the  right 
Bee  the  mom^  star  aliines  bright. 
Shake  off  dmnSer,  and  prepare 
Backs  an4  geese  to  shoot  and  snare. 

**  'An  your  dsrts  and  line  may  kill 
I  will  dress  Ibr  yoa  with  skia 
Thus,  a  blltheeome  hoar  we  'U  pass, 
Briffhtened  by  a  oheerfol  j^ass ; 
Wmle  yoor  Inte  its  aid  imjparts 
To  gratify  and  soothe  our  Msrta 
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«  'On  sH  whom  you  may  wish  to  know 
1 11  girdle  ornaments  bestow ; 
And  girdle  ornaments  1 11  send 
To  any  one  who  calla  yoa  friend ; 
With  nim  whoee  love  for  yoa'a  abiding 
Uy  girdle  ornaments  dividing.'  ** 

{Tht  Book  qf  Odes,  pt  L  bk.  viL  Ods  t.) 

One  other  we  will  quote,  taken  from  the  songs  of  homage^ 
or  hymns  which  were  sung  either  by  or  before  the  emperor 
when  he  sacrificed  as  high  priest  to  Qod.  We  are  told 
that  this  one  was  sung  by  King  Seuen  on  the  occasion  o|  a 
great  drought  in  the  8th  oentuiy  B.a  In  it  he  ezpostulateo 
with  Qod  for  bringing  this  misery  upon  K'"*,  and  ezpressea 
his  belief  that  he  had  a  right  to  expect  succour  insUad  ol 
disaster  from  the  Most  High. 

"  Brightly  resplendent  in  the  sky  revolved 
The  miOcy  way. 

The  monareh  ciied,  ilss  t 
What  crime  Is  oars,  that  Heaven  thoa  sends  on  os. 
Death  and  Disorder,  that  with  bbw  on  blow 
Famine  attacks  as  t 

Sorely  I  hare  grudged 
To  Ood  no  victims  ;  all  oar  store  is  epent 
Of  tokens.    Why  is  it  I  am  not  heaidt 
Rages  the  dronght.    The  hills  are  parched,  and  dif 
The  streams.    The  demon  of  the  dioai^t 
Destroys  like  one  who  scatters  fieiy  ila^Ms. 
Terrified  by  the  bnming  heat  my  heart, 
My  moarnug  heart,  seems  an  oonsamed  with  firSi 
The  many  dokes  and  ministers  of  the  past 
Pay  me  no  heed. 

O  God  I  from  Hiy  great  Heaven 
Send  me  permission  to  withdraw  myself 
Into  seolasion. 

FearAil  is  the  droo^tl 
I  hesitate,  I  dread  to  go  away. 
Why  has  the  drought  oeen  eent  npon  my  Isadt 
No  caase  for  it  know  L    Fall  early  roae 
Ky  pnyers  for  a  good  year ;  not  late  was  I 
In  oB*nng  sacriilce  onto  the  Lords 
Of  the  foar  qaarters  snd  the  Und, 

Afiff 
In  the  high  Heaven  God  listens  not    And  yet 
Sarely  a  reverent  man  as  I  have  been 
To  all  intelligent  Spirits  shonld  not  be 
The  victim  of  their  overwhelming  wrath.** 

{Th$  Sook  qf  Odei,  pt  ilL  bk.  ill.  Ode  4) 

Such  is  the  poetry  of  the  Book  of  Od€$,  and  such  w« 
should  have  expected  to  find  it,  since  the  earliest  specimens 
of  poetry  in  eveiy  land  partake  X>f  •  a  simple  and  religious 
nature,  are  crude  in  their  measure,  and  are  wanting  in  that 
harmony  which  is  begotten  of  study  and  cultivation.  The 
Chinese  say  of  poetry  that  the  Book  of  Odet  may  be  likened 
to  its  roots,  that  during  the  Han  and  Wei  dynasties  it 
burst  into  foliage,  and  that  during  the  Tang  dynasty 
(620-907)  it  came  into  full  bloom.  Certainly  the  change  Later 
that  came  over  it  after  the  time  of  Confucius  is  very^^^ 
marked.  Instead  of  the  peaceful  odes  of  his  day,  we  find 
pieces  reflecting  the  unsettled  condition  of  political  and 
social  affairs.  Songs  breathing  fire  and  sword,  mingled 
with  wild  fancies,  the  offispring  of  Taouist  teaching,  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  domestic  ballads  of  the  Booh  of  Odes. 
The  simple  monotheistic  belief  of  the  early  Chinese  is 
ezchangMl  for  a  supentitious  faith  in  a  host  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  who  haunt  every  hUl,  and  dance  in  eveiy  glade^ 
As  a  specimen  of  the  poetiy  of  this  period,  we  may  quote 
the  following  ^^  Lament  of  a  Soldier  on  a  Campaign,"  by 
Sun  Tsze-king,  of  the  Wei  dynasty : — 


*'  On  the  hilly  way  blows  the  morning  breese ;  the 
Aahinm  shrabs  are  veiled  in  mist  and  lain. 

The  whole  city  escorts  as  far  on  oar  way,  providing  as 
with  rations  for  a  thoasand  U, 

Their  very  worst  have  the  three  Fates  done.    Ah  me  7 
how  can  I  be  saVed  f    There  is  nonght  more 
bitter  than  an  early  death.    Do  not  the  Gods  assire 
to  gain  perpetual  yoath  t 
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Am  Sorrow  and  lUppliMtP,  m  aro  Fortuno  and  MUfortimo 
intermingled.    Heoyen  and  Earth  are  iho 
moolda  in  which  wo  are  formed,  and  in  them  ia 
there  nothing  whioh  doea  not  bear  aiguiflcanoe. 

far  into  the  fature  looka  the  eage,  early  atriymg  to 
•Tert  eaUmity.  Bnt  who  oan  examine  hie  own 
haart»  aoratiniM  it  bj  the  light  of  heaven,  regnkte 


Looj 


it  for  hia  preaent  life,  and  preaerre  it  for  the 
M  age  which  ia  to  come  t 


igergron 
behind 


•wa  the  diatanoe  ham  what  I  haye  left 

mj  tronble  ia  i^eater  than  I  can  bear. 


With  other  poets  Has  new  phase  of  belief  enconraged  a 
contempt  for  l^e,  and  an  uncertainty  of  all  beyond  it ;  and 
these  during  the  first  two  centnriee  gare  rent  to  their 
indifferenoe  in  odes  advooating  the  Epicurean  philosophy, 
'^  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  iSght 
short  dynasties,  times  of  confusion  and  disorder,  followed 
after  the  Han  dynasties  (206  B.a  to  2l*1  ^.d.)  and  then 
came  the  Tang  dynasty  (620-907),  a  penod  which  is 
looked  back  upon  as  being  the  golden  age  of  literature,  as, 
indeed,  it  was  in  erery  field  which  marks  a  nation's 
greatness.  It  was  during  this  epoch  that  imperial  armies 
occupied  Bokhara  and  Samarcand,  that  the  Buddhist 
trsTeller  Heuen-tsang  made  his  way  to  India,  and  to 
erery  spot  rendered  sacred  by  the  presence  of  Buddha, 
and  that  the  softening  influences  of  Christianity  were 
introduced  by  the  Nestorians  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
empire.  It  was  a  time  of  prosperity  and  peace.  Literature 
flourished,  and  skill  and  art  were  employed  to  soften  and 
add  harmony  to  the  national  poetry.  The  four  syllables, 
of  which  nearly  all  the  lines  in  the  Book  of  Ode$  were 
oomposedf  were  exchanged  for  fire  and  seTcn.  The  sub- 
jects also  partook  of  the  change.  Le  Tai-pih,  the  greatest 
poet  of  his  time,  tuned  his  lyre  to  notes  on  the  pleasures 
of  wine  and  of  beauty,  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
Anacreon.  Evening  feasts  amid  the  parterres  of  gardens 
rich  with  the  bloom  of  a  thousand  flowers  furnished  themes 
upon  which  he  and  his  imitators  were  nerer  tired  of  dilating. 
Such  sonnets  are  sometimes  pretty,  and  occasionally  the 
ideas  they  contain  are  striking  ;  but  the  disadvantages  of 
the  language  and  of  education  weigh  heavily  upon  their 
authors,  and  they  seldom  rise  beyond  the  level  of  tiie  merest 
mediocrity.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  writings  of 
the  poet  just  mentioned,  and  is  translated  lineaHm  it 
fterhaiim : — 

A  SolUary  CturouM  m  a  Day  in  Spring 
"  The  eaat  wind  fana  a  gentle  breeze. 

The  streams  and  treea  glory  in  the  brightneaa  of  the  Springs 

The  bright  eon  illominatea  the  green  ahraba. 

And  the  fallinf  flowera  are  acattored  and  ily  swsy. 

The  aolitary  olood  retreats  to  the  hollow  hul, 

fhe  birda  return  to  fheir  leafy  hannta. 

Brery  being  has  a  refhge  whither  he  may  tun. 

1  alone  hsTo  nothing  to  which  to  ding. 

So,  seated  oppoaite  the  moon  ahining  o'er  the  cUfT, 

I  drink  and  amg  to  the  fragrant  Uonoma." 

Of  epic  poetry  the  Chinese  know  nothing,  and  this  need 
not  surprise  us  when  we  remember  how  entirely  that  style 
of  writing  was  an  importation  from  Qreece  into  Western 
Europe;  and  Voltaire  tells  us  that,  when  he  was  thinlring 
of  publishing  the  ffenriade,  he  consulted  a  friend  on  the 
subject,  who  recommended  him  to  give  up  the  undertaking, 
''  for,"  said  he^  *<  the  French  have  not  epic  heads."  Neither 
have  the  Chinese.  A  sustained  effort  of  imagination  is 
difficult  to  them,  and  the  strict  laws  of  rhyme  and  metre 
lAtls  which  hamper  the  poet  would  make  a  lengthened  poem  in 
tuM  Chinese  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  It  is  probably  due  to  this 
cause  that  the  literature  shows  no  instance  of  real  dramatic 
poetry.  Their  dramas  abound  with  short  lyrical  pieces, 
which  are  introduced  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  dialogue ; 
but  dramas  in  verse  are  unknown,  except  in  the  case  of 
low  plays  written  in  vulgar  rhythm.  As,  however.  love 
\  is  one  of  the  must  imtioeable  faatores  of  the 


Chinese  character,  every  encouragement  hj^  been  given  to 
playwrights,  and  this  branch  of  fitoraturo  is  tnerofure  well 
supplied  both  as  regards  matter  and  bulk.  The  moat 
celebrated  pkys  are  contained  m  a  coUection  entitled  The 
Hmmdrtd  Play  cf  th4  Turn  Z>yH<is/jr,  many  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  European  languages,  and  one  of  which, 
the  Orphan  cf  Chaou,  served  as  the  groundwork  of  Voltaire's 
tzagedy,  VOrphdin  de  la  Chine.  Their  dramas  are  divided 
in  the  playbooks  mto  acts,  generally  four  or  five,  bnt  as 
there  is  an  absence  of  all  scenery,  and  as  the  dresses  are 
never  changed  during  the  piece,  the  actmg  is  as  a  rule 
continuous  throughout  without  break  or  interval  The 
stage  directions  are  given  in  their  books  as  in  ours,  but 
not  with  the  same  minuteness.  "  Enter  "  and  **  exit "  aia 
expressed  by  "ascend"  and  "descend,"  and  *' aside*  by 
*'  turn  the  back  and  say."  By  the  rules  of  the  Chinese, 
as  was  the  case  also  in  the  Qreek  drama,  only  two  pla^eca 
are  allowed  to  have  possession  of  the  stage  at  any  one  time. 
This,  and  the  absence  of  all  scenery,  obliges  the  dramatista 
to  pnt  in  the  mouths  of  the  actors  long  pieces  of  spoken 
narrative^  much  after  the  manner  of  the  prologues  in  the 
plays  of  Euripides,  which  appear  tame  and  heavy  to  a 
European  spectatw  accustomed  to  have  the  plot  and  locality 
expluned  by  dialogue  and  scenery.  The  plots  are  ftn*  the 
most  part  simple  and  well  sustained.  The  unities,  though 
sometimes  observed,  are  more  often  disregarded,  especially 
that  of  place,  the  characters  being  frequently  sent  to  cUfferent 
parts  of  the^country  in  the  same  act,  and  made  to  inform 
the  audience  of  their  whereabouts  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  walking  up  and  down  the  stage,  and  exclaiming,  "  Now 
I  am  at  such  and  such  a  place,"  or  "  at  such  and  such  a 
house."  The  acting,  generally  speaking,  ii  good.  The 
Chinese  are  actors  by  nature,  and  are  no  doubt  a  good  deal 
improved  by  their  inherent  cunning  and  want  of  sincerity, 
which  make  them  quick  of  observation  and  fertile  in 
resource,  and  in  every-day  life  enable  them  easily  to  catdi 
the  tone  of  those  with  whom  they  associate,  and  on  the 
stage  to  assume  the  characters  they  wish  to  represent 

The  theatre  is  in  China,  as  it  was  in  Greece,  national 
and  religions.  It  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  law, 
and  IB  closed  by  imperial  edict  dunng  all  periods  of  publio 
mourning,  while  at  the  same  time  it  j^ys  a  prominent  part  ^^jjjy*^ 
at  all  the  yearly  religious  festivals.  In  order  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  substance  and  plot  of  a  Chinese  drama,  we  will 
quote  from  Sir  John  Davis's  Cftina  an  abstract  of  a  play, 
whidi  he  has  translated  and  published  at  full  length,  entiU«d 
The  Heir  in  Old  Age,  This  piece  serves,  as  is  observed  by 
the  translator,  to  illustrate  the  consequences  which  tho 
Chinese  attach  to  the  due  performance  of  the  oblations  at 
tiie  tombs  of  departed  ancestors,  and  also  the  true  relation 
of  the  handmaid  to  the  legitimate  wife.  The  dramatis 
pereonoB  are,  he  says,  **  made  up  entirely  of  the  members  of 
a  family  in  the  middle  class  of  life,  consisting  of  a  rich  old 
man,  his  wife,  a  handmaid,  his  nephew,  his  son-in-law,  and 
his  daughter."  The  old  man,  having  no  son  to  console  him 
in  his  age,  and  to  perform  the  obsequies  at  his  tomb,  had, 
like  the  Jewish  patriarch,  taken  a  handmaid,  whose  preg- 
nancy is  announced  at  the  opening  of  the  play,  in  which 
the  old  man  commences  wiUi  saying,  "I  am  a  man  of 
Tung-ping  Foo,"  &c  In  order  to  obtain  from  Heaven  a 
son,  instead  of  a  daughter,  he  makes  a  sacrifice  of  sundry 
debts  due  to  him,  by  burning  the  bonds,  and  this  pro- 
pitiatory holocaust  serves  at  the  same  time  to  quiet  some 
scruples  of  conscience  as  to  the  mode  in  which  part  of  his 
money  had  been  acquired.  He  then  delivers  over  his  affaiii 
to  his  wife  and  his  married  daughter,  dismissing  lus  nephew 
(a  deceased  brother's  son)  with  a  hundred  pieces  of  silver 
to  seek  his  fortune,  as  he  had  been  subje<ied  at  home  to 
the  persecution  of  the  wife.  This  done,  the  oTd  man  aeti 
oat  for  his  estate  in  the  eountry,  rocommrnding  ths 
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if  hu  ezpeotod  bob  to  the  Iramuie  trataeiitof  ihe  famflj, 
•id  with  the  hope  of  reoeiTing  from  them  speedy  eongnta- 
Ittioiis  on  the  burth  of  aeon. 

The  loiHii-law  now  betrays  to  the  daughter  his  disappoint- 
Bent  at  the  eiqpected  birth,  since»  if  it  prove  a  girl,  they 
shsU  lose  hslf  the  fsmfly  property,  and  if  a  son,  the  whole^ 
Hk  wife  quiets  him  by  a  hmt  how  easily  the  handmaid 
BMT  be  got  rid  of,  and  tiie  old  man  persuaded  that  she 
had  Biuldenly  disa{^)eared ;  and  shortly  afterwards  both 
ibe  scui-in-law  and  the  aodienoe  are  left  to  infer  that  she 
had  aetoaUy  contrived  to  make  away  with  her.  In  the 
mean  time  tiie  old  man  waits  the  result  in  great  anxiety;  his 
funily  i^ipear  in  snocession  to  eonsde  him  for  the  loss 
of  his  hopes.  In  the  bittemeas  of  his  diwppointment, 
he  bursts  into  tears  and  expresses  his  suiqnoioos  of  foul 
play.  He  then  attributes  his  misfortunes  to  his  former 
thirst  for  gain,  resolves  to  fsst  for  seven  days,  and  to  bestow 
ahns  publicly  at  a  neighbouring  temple,  in  the  hope  that 
the  object  of  his  chMrifcy  may  treat  him  as  a  father. 
Among  the  beggars  at  the  temple  his  nephew  appears  in 
the  most  hopeless  state  of  poverty,  being  reduced  to  take 
up  his  lodgmgs  under  the  furnace  of  a  pottery;  he  is 
insulted  by  the  son-in-law,  tod  reproached  by  the  old  wife, 
but  his  undo,  moved  wiUi  compassion,  contrives  to  give 
him  a  little  money,  and  earnestly  sdvises  him  to  be 
punctual  in  visiting  the  tombs  of  his  family  at  the 
approaching  spring,  assuring  him  that  a  due  attention  to 
those  sacred  rites  must  ultimately  lead  to  proqwrity.  It  is 
on  the  importance  attached  to  the  s^ukhral  ceremonies 
tiiat  the  whde  drama  is  made  to  turn. 

Tut,  nephew  accordingly  appeara  at  the  tombs,  performs 
Us  oUations  •MkwaU  as  his  poverty  will  admit,  and  invokes 
the  shades  of  his  ancestors  to  grant  him  their  protection. 
He  no  sooner  departs  than  the  old  man  appears  with  his 
wife^  expressing  their  indignation  that  their  own  daughter 
and  son-in-law  had  neglected  to  come  with  the  customary 
offiflring^  They  observe,  from  the  appearances  at  tl^ 
sepulchre^  that  their  nephew  must  have  been  there.  The 
■oene  at  the  tombs,  and  the  reflections  of  the  old  man 
thereon,  have  considerable  interest;  he  reasons  with  his 
«if  e^  and  convinces  her  that  the  nephew  is  nearer  in  blood 
and  mote  worthy  than  the  son-in-law;  she  relents,  and 
axpiesses  a  wish  to  make  him  reparation ;  he  i^pears,  and 
•  reconciliation  takes  place,  and  he  is  received  back  into 
the  lanuly.  The  son-in-law  and  daughter  now  enter  with 
ft  great  bustle  and  a  procession,  to  p^orm  the  ceremonies, 
but  are  received  with  bitter  reproaches  for  their  tardy  piety 
and  ingratitude,  and  f^biddea  to  enter  the  doors  agam. 

On  the  old  man's  birthday,  however,  they  daim  permis- 
sion to  pay  their  respects,  when,  to  the  boundless  surprise 
and  joy  of  the  father,  his  daughter  presents  him  with  the 
loog-loet  handmaid  and  child,  both  of  whom,  it  appears, 
lyid  hiaen,  secreted  by  the  daughter,  unknown  to  her  jealous 
husband,  who  supposed  they  were  otherwise  disposed  of. 
The  deleter  is  taken  bacl^  and  the  old  man  divides  his 
money  in  three  equal  shares,  between  her,  his  nephew,  and 
has  newly-found  son, — ^the  play  concluding  with  expressions 
of  joy  and  gratitude  that  the  venerable  hero  of  the  piece 
had  obtained  an  "heir  in  his  old  age.* 

This  play  furnishes  us  with  a  very  good  type  of  Chinese 

eiys  in  general  The  incidents  are  true  to  life,  but  they 
ve  no  psychological  interest  about  them.  There  is  no 
delineation  of  character  in  it,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
plot  to  make  it  more  appropriate  for  the  groundwork  of  a 
play  than  for  that  of  a  novel  In  the  works  of  fiction  we 
are  treate^  only  to  the  same  crude  narration  of  &cts, 
without  any  just  representation  of  nature.  Exaggerated 
sentiments,  which  dways  precede  correct  reasoning  and 
refined  simplicity,  fill  the  pages  of  their  works  of  fiction, 
nmUiag  them  £ivourites  only  with  those  who  are  taught 


to  judge  of  them  accordiqg  to  their  own  standard  of  taste. 
Of  the  characters  portrayed,  we  have  to  judge  only  from 
actions  attributed  to  them,  which  are  strung  together  with 
no  connecting  links,  except  those  supplied  by  the  iteration 
of  details,  which  are  wearisome  to  a  degree.  Several  novela 
have  been  translated  into  English  by  Sir  John  Davis  and 
others;  but^  from  the  causes  I  have  described,  few  have 
attracted  any  pubUc  interest  Some  of  their  shorter  tales^ 
being  to  a  great  extent  purged  of  the  cumbrous  repetitiona 
common  to  larger  works,  are  better  fitted  for  translation^ 
and  the  novelty  of  nany  ef  the  situations  and  inddenta 
serves  to  keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  reader  Unlor- 
tunately  the  tone  of  most  Chineae  novels  is  not  such  as  to 
afford  any  palliation  for  the  dreariness  of  their  contents, 
I^  Chinese  novelists  are  to  believed,  virtue  in  women  and 
honour  in  men  are  to  be  found  only  in  a  few  rarely-gifted 
individuals,  and  this  has  been  so  constantly  insiited  mi» 
that  it  vppmn  to  have  become  one  of  those  beliefii  which 
have  been  the  means  of  their  own  justification. 

If  then,  having  considered  the  pastand  present  literatura 
of  China,  we  csst  a  glance  into  the  future,  the  prospect  ia 
not  encoun^png.  Already  every  subject  within  the  scope 
of  Chinese  authors  has  been  largely  treated  of  and 
infinitely  elaborated.  Ever^  grain  of  wheai  has  long  ago 
been  beaten  out  of  it,  and  any  further  labour  expended 
upon  it  can  but  be  as  thrashing  out  of  straw.  The  only 
hope  for  the  future  of  the  literature  ib  that  afforded  by  the 
importation  of  foreign  knowledge  and  experience  into  th» 
country.  For  many  years  these  can  only  be  introduced  in 
the  shwe  of  translations  of  books.  But  the  time  will  coma 
when  CSiinese  authors  will  think  tot  themselves ;  and  when 
that  period  arrives,  they  will  learn  to  estimate  their  present 
loudly-daunted  literature  at  its  true  value. 

The  government  may  be  described  as  a  patriarchal 
despotism.  The  emperor  is  the  father  of  his  people,  and 
as  a  father  is  responsible  for  the  training  and  behaviour  of 
his  chfldren,  receiving  blame  when  they  pro  re  unworthy, 
and  reward  when  they  show  themselves  to  be  virtuous ;  so 
is  the  people's  welfare  the  emperor's  first  care,  and  their 
preservation  from  all  harm,  both  moral  and  physical,  his 
first  duty.  When  the  people  become  unruly  the  emperor 
views  their  conduct  as  Uie  result  of  his  own  negligence  or 
want  9f  wisdom,  and  when  peace  prevails  he  accepts  it  as 
the  consequence  of  his  fatherly  solicitude  and  care.  Like  a> 
father,  also,  he  holds  autocratic  sway  over  his  household, — 
the  empire.  In  lus  hand  lies  the  power  of  b'fe  and  deatL 
Whom  he  will  he  slays,  and  whom  he  wiU  he  keeps 
alive.  But  there  is  a  lunit  to  his  absolutism.  The  dntiei 
attacking  to  the  relations  existing  between  emperor  and 
people  are  redprocal;  and,  whfle  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
subject  to  render  willing  and  submissive  obedience  to  the 
sovereign  so  long  as  his  rule  is  just  an<il  beneficent,  it  ia 
also  incumbent  on  him  to  resist  his  authority  so  soon  as  he 
ceases  to  be  a  minister  of  Qod  for  good.  This  sacred  right 
of  rebellion  was  distinctly  taught  by  Confudns,  and  waa 
emphasised  by  Mendus,  who  went  tiie  length  of  asserting 
that  a  ruler  who,  by  the  practice  of  injustice  and  oppression, 
had  forfdted  his  right  to  rule,  should  not  only  be  dethroned, 
but  might,  if  circumstances  required  it,  be  put  to  death. 

AIL  this  carries  us  back  to  a  very  primitivo  state  of 
sodety-^to  one  which  probably  existed  among  the  Chinese 
immigrants  who  first  settled  on  the  plains  of  China,  and 
which  has  been  perpetuated  down  to  the  present  day 
unaltered  and  without  interruption.  That  among  the 
changing  fates  of  empires  this  system  should  have  been  so 
accurately  maintained  in  China  through  so  many  <* 
ia  a  fact  into  the  causes  of  which  it  is  worth 
inquire.    We  find  it  pictured  in  the  records  whid 
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tbe  Sock  of  Stdcrf,  fht  etiUast  of  irUdi  ctny  «a  bock  to 
the  time  of  Noah,  and  we  find  it  enforced  in  the  writings 
of  the  great  apoatle  of  patriarchal  inatitations,  Confudoa, 
and  in  all  the  other  works  which  go  to  make  up  the  nine 
claaalca.  Tbe  reTerence  with  which  these  Bcriptores  are 
Tiewed  has  been  the  principal  means  of  perpetuating  the 
primitire  form  of  Chinese  imperialism.  The  contents  of 
their  pages  form  the  study  of  eyery  schoolboy,  and  supply 
the  only  themes  at  the  competitive  examinations  through 
irhich  STcry  one  must  pass  who  seeks  an  official  career. 
Thus  the  mind  of  the  nation  is  oonstantly  and  almost 
ezcluBively  turned  towards  them,  and  their  dogmas  have 
become  part  and  Piurcel  of  the  national  training.  The 
Isolation  in  which  China,  owing  to  her  geographical  and 
political  position,  has  be^n  wrapt  for  so  many  centuries  has 
prsTented  the  introduction  of  foreign  opinions  and  litera- 
ture, and  the  national  mind  has  been  ao  emasculated  by  the 
Qonstant  contemplation  of  these  ready-made  models  of 
excellence,  that  neither  from  without  nor  from  within  has 
there  been  any  temptation  to  Chinamen,  by  the  creation  of 
new  ideas,  on  this  or  any  other  subject,  to  dissent  from  the 
dicta  of  Confucius  and  his  predecessors,  and  the'  result  has 
been  that  such  as  the  government  was  in  their  time  so  it 
ii  at  the  present  day. 

The  whole  theory  of  government  is  the  embodiment  of 
parental  and  filial  piety.  As  the  people  are  the  children  of 
the  emperor,  so  ii  he  the  T^en^tSM  or  the  Bon  of  Heaven;  and 
standing  in  this  intermediaiy  position,  it  pertaina  to  him, 
and  to  him.  alone,  to  mediate  between  his  father,  Heaven, 
0«rt^  and  his  children,  his  suljecta.  His  sacrifices  and  prayers 
^"'"^  to  Heaven  are  conducted  with  great  parade  and  ceremony. 
The  chief  of  these  state  observanoes  is  the  sacrifice  at  the 
winter  solsdoe,  which  Is  performed  before  sunrise  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  Diecember  at  the  altar  of  Heaven. 
The  form  of  this  altar  is  peculiar.  "  It  consists  of  a  triple 
ciieular  terrace,  210  feet  wide  at  the  base^  150  in  tiie 
middle,  and  90  at  the  top.  ....  The  emperor,  with  his 
immediate  suite,  kneels  in  front  of  the  tablet  of  Shang-tis 
(The  Supreme  Bein^  or  Heaven),  and  faces  the  nortL  The 
platform  is  laid  with  marble  stones,  forming  nine  concentric 
drdee ;  the  inner  drde  consists  of  nine  stones,  cut  so  as 
to  fit  with  dose  edges  round  the  central  stone,  which  is  a 
perfect  circl&  Here  the  emperor  kneels,  and  is  surrounded 
first  by  the  circles  of  the  terraces  and  their  enclosing  walls, 
smd  then  by  the  circle  of  the  horizon.  He  then  seems  to 
himself  and  to  his  court  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
and  turning  to  the  north,  assuming  the  attitude  of  a  subject, 
he  acknowledges  in  prayer  and  jy  his  position  that  he  is 
inferior  to  Heaven,  and  to  Heaven  alone.  Bound  him  on 
the  pavement  arey  ^he  nine  circles  of  as  many  Heavens, 
consisting  of  nine  stones,  then  eighteen,  then  twenty-seven, 
tjkd  so  on  in  successive  multiples  of  nine  till  the  square  of 
nine,  the  favourite  number  of  Chinese  philosophy,  is 
feached  in  the  outermost  circle  of  eighty-one  stones."  On 
this  occasion,  also,  a  bullock  of  two  years  old,  and  without 
blemish,  is  offered  as  a  whole-bumtoffering  in  a  green 
porcelain  furnace  which  stands  close  beside  the  altar. 

But  though  occupying  the  lofty  position  described,  the 
bower  wielded  by  the  emperor  of  China  is  circumscribed 
by  ceremonial  laws  and  hampered  by  precedents.  vHis 
whole  life  is  one  continual  round  of  ceremonial  observances. 
From  the  day  on  which  he  ascends  the  throne  to  the  time 
when  he  is  carried  to  his  tomb  in  the  Eastern  Hills,  his 
hours  and  almost  minutes  have  special  duties  appointed  to 
them  by  the  Board  of  Rites.  He  never  leaves  his  palace 
except  on  state  occasions,  and  every  relaxation  from  the 
cares  of  sovereignty  must  therefore  be  found  within  its 
walls.  It  is  thus  that  the  temptations  of  harem  life  have 
been  the  ruin  of  so  many  emperors,  and  it  is  rarely  the 
that  such  sovereigns  are  to  be  met  with  as  Kang-he 


and  Keen-hmg,  who  reigned  in  the  kst  two  centuries,  and 
each  of  whom  devoted  Uie  sixty  years  of  his  reign  to  the 
high  duties  of  his  position  and  to  the  charms  of  literary 
pursuits. 

In  all  affairs  of  state  the  emperor  is  assisted  in  lusOoram-  [ 
deliberations  by  the  Ji'vy  h>,  or  privy  council,  which,  S^|^  ; 
•according  to  the  regulations  of  the  preeent  dynasty,  con* 
sists  of  nine  Manchoos  and  seven  Chinamen ;  and  the  ad- 
ministrative departments  are  presided  over  by  six  boards, 
namely,  the  Board  of  War,  the  Board  of  Punish^ 
ments,  the  Board  of  Office,  the  Board  of  Ceremonies,  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  and  the  Board  of  Works.  '  Besides 
these  there  are  the  Board  of  Music  and  that  of  the  Cenaors; 
and  this  last,  though  an  inferior  office,  exercises  consideraUe 
influence,  since  its  officers,  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, are  encouraged  to  criticise  freely  the  aotions  of  the 
mandarins  and  even  of  the  emptror  himself.  like  many 
of  the  other  branches  of  Government,  this  one  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  a  great  extent  to  the  corruption  which  prevails 
throughout  all  the  departmeuts,  but  it  is  still  at  times 
instrumental  in  bringing  to  light  official  misdeeds;  and  only 
lately  a  general  in  command  of  an  army,  acting  against  the 
l^ahometan  rebels  in  North-Wesiem  China,  was  degraded 
and  dismissed  from  his  post  for  crimes  with  which  he  was 
first  chaiged  by  a  censor. 

The  t>rovincial  governments  are  mainly  self-governed.  _  .  ^ .  - 
Each  province  (In  a  few  cases,  two  coijointly)  is  presided  JjiiJ^ 
over  hi  a  viceroy,  who  is  supreme  within  his  jurisdiction.  > 
and  wno  has,  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  power  of  life  ana 
death  in  his  hands.  Next  to  him  comes  the  governor,' 
whose  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  province  is 
second  only  to  that  of  the  viceroy.  After  these  two 
officials  the  treasurer  holds  the  highest  rank.  He  con- 
trols the  finances  of  the  whole  province,  receiving  the 
taxes  and  paying  the  salaries  of  the  mandarins.  The 
judge,  the  salt  commissioner,  and  the  grain  collector  are 
the  only  other  mandarins  whose  authority  extends  over 
the  whole  province,  the  remaining  officials  being  charged 
with  the  government  of  the  various  divisions  into  wluch 
the  provinces  are  divided.  The  chief  of  them  is  the  Taou- 
tai,  or  intendant  of  circuit,  who  has  a  direct  general 
superintendence  over  all  the  affairs  of  the  circuit  intrusted 
to-  his  charge.  Each  circuit  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
prefectures  and  sub-prefectures  which  are  administered  by 
prefects  and  sub-prefects,  and  these,  again,  are  subdivided 
into  districts  over  each  of  which  is  placed  a  magistrate. 
Subordinate  to  this  last-named  officer  are  a  host  of  petty 
officials,  among  whom  the  coroner  is  one  of  the  most 
important  Each  province  collects  its  own  taxes,  pays  its 
own  expenses,  and  supports  its  own  army  and  navy.  Its 
officials  are  held  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
within  its  borders,  and  are  compelled  to  contribute  a  fixed 
sum  annually  to  the  expenses  of  the  Peking  Government 
Mandarins  of  all  classes  are  divided  into  nine  ranks,  each 
distinguished  by  the  button  worn  on  the  top  of  the  cap. 
These  buttons  follow  thus  in  order  of  superiority — first  and 
highest,  a  plaih  red  button ;  second,  a  flowered  red  bution; 
third,  a  transparent  blue  button ;  fourth,  an  opaque  blue 
button ;  flfth,  an  uncdoured  glass  button  ;  sixth,  a  white 
glass  button ;  seventh,  a  plain  gilt  button ;  eighth,  a  gilt 
button,  with  flowers  in  relief;  ninth,  a  gilt  button,  with 
engraved  flowers.  These  buttons  are  no  indication  of  the 
office  held  by  their  wearers,  but  simply  of  their  rank.  The 
peacock's  feather,  again,  which  is  worn  in  Uie  hats,  has 
nothisg  to  do  with  either  the  office  or  the  rank  fA  the 
wearer,  but  is  like  the  European  orders,  and  is  specially 
granted  to  individuals  as  a  reward  for  merit 

Theoretically  the  system  of  government  in  the  provinces  ofMiiei 
is  excellent,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  corrupt  tf»  the  "*P** 
cora     Several  causes  have  tended  to  bring  about  this 
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diMsiroos  state  of  tliingi.  In  the  itnt  i^toe,  tha  maodiriiii, 
0f  en  when  they  receive  their  ealariea,  which  it  by  no  means 
•Iwaji  the  casoi  aie  to  wretchedly  underpaid  that  the  money 
they  receive  from  this  source  is  barely  sufficient  to  support 
the  staff  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  maintain.  A 
dirtrict  magirtrate,  for  instance,  is  supposed  to  receive 
about  X275  per  annum,  a  prefect  about  X685,  and  an 
intendant  of  cireuit  about  XI 035.  The  pay  of  the  higher 
officers  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  empirei  The  stdary 
of  the  viceroy  of  Hhe  two  provinces,  Kwang-tung  and 
Kwang^se,  is  said  to  be  about  X9000  a  year.  The  con- 
sequence is  that,  as  few  mandarins  have  private  means, 
»they  are  obliged  to  supplement  their  official  incomes  by 
illegal  exactions  and  bribes.  And  this  evil  is  further^ 
hei^tened  by  the  regulation  which  forbids  that  a  mandarin 
should  hold  any  office  for  more  than  three  yean.  It 
becomes  the  selfish  interest,  therefore,  of  eveir  office-holder 
to  get  as  much  out  6f  the  people  within  his  Jurisdiction  as 
^  possibly  con  in  that  time.  The  instant  he  arrives  at 
hist  poet  it  is  cuAtomary  for  all  the  subordinate  officials  to 
pay  their  respects  to  him,  on  which  oocasion  they  are 
expected  to  display  their  loyalty  by  offermg  presents  of 
more  or  less  tbUk*  according  to  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand. No  subaltern  dare  abaent  himself,  being  perfectly 
wwaat  that  such  an  omission  of  duty  would  deprive  him  of 
•11  hope  of  promotion,  and  would  subject  him  on  the 
slightest  pretence,  or  even  without  any  pretence  whatever, 
to  official '  persecution  and  ruin.  Then,  again,  when  a 
suitor  comes  with  a  legal  cause  to  the  Tamun,  or  mandarin's 
•ffice,  he  is  obliged  to  fee  the  mandarin,  and  all  the 
subordinate  officii^  the  secretary,  the  police,  and  the 
doorkeeper,  in  proportion  to  his  wealth,  or  otherwise  his 
ehance  of  gaining  a  hearing  would  be  very  small  indeed. 
In  a  ^reat  many  cases  also  the  bribery  goes  beyond  the 
prelinunary  fee.  In  an  officialdom,  where  illegal  exactions 
are  recognised,  it  would  be  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
stream  of  justice  should  be  pure,  and  a  limited  acquaint- 
Auoe  with  the  practices  of  Chineee  Tamuns  is  enough 
to  verify  the  common  beUef  that  justice  is  bought  and  sold, 
and  thi^  a  suitor's  chance  of  success  is  in  proportion  to  his 
wealth. 

As  may  readily  be  imagined,  this  corruption  in  high 
places  has  a  most  demoralising  effect  on  the  people 
generally.  Dishonesty  prevails  to  a  frightful  extent,  and 
with  it,  of  course,  untruthfulness.  The  CHiinese  set  little 
or  no  value  upon  truth,  and  thus  some  slight  excuse  is 
afforded  for  the  use  of  'torture  in  their  courts  of  justice ; 
for  it  is  argued  that  where  the  value  of  an  oath  is  not 
understood,  some  other  means  must  be  resorted  to  to  extract 
evidence,  and  the  readiest  means  to  hand  is  doubtless 
torture.  The  kind  most  commonly  inflicted  is  flogging. 
The  obdurate  witness  is  laid  flat  on  his  face,  and  the 
executioner  deliven  his  blows  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
fliighs  with  the  concave  side  of  a  split  bamboo,  the  sharp 
edges  of  which  mutilate  the  sufferer  terribly.  The  punishr 
ment  is  continued  until  the  man  either  supplies  the 
evidence  required  or  beoomee  insensible.  Numberless 
other  forms  of  torture  are  occasionally  resorted  to,  such  as 
^ing  the  witness  up  to  a  beam  by  his  thumbs  and  big 
toen^  aqueesing  his  fingen  between  pieoee  of  bamboo,  kc ; 
and  these,  pt  course,  vary  both  in  kind  and  severity, 

according  to  the  disposition  of  the  presiding  mandarin. 

SSJJ?""*"*  Theoretically  every  saifeguard  is  adopted  to  secure  for  tho 
publie  service''only  officere  of  enlightened  and  refined  dispo- 
sitions. The  law  ordains  that  every  pmn  who  wishes  to 
obtain  Oovemment  employment  must  qualify  himself  for 
office  by  passing  the  prescribed  competitive  examinationfl ; 
and  as  there  is,  speaking  generally,  no  hereditary  nobility 
nor  any  dass  equivalent,  to  English  country  gentlemen, 
«Aoe  auppliet  the  only  distingmi^uDg  rank  in  tibe  empirR 


The  consequence  is  that  it  is  sought  after  by  all  except 
those  who  engage  in  trade.  Thus  the  Qovemment  has 
the  cream  of  the  national  talent  at  ito  disposal,  and  if 
posts  were  only^ven  to  the  foremost  men  .at  the  examina- 
tions as  the  law  provides,  no  system  could  be  better,  and 
when  it  has  been  carried  out  China  has  reap^  the  benefits 
of  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  has  constantly  happened 
that  when  the  Qovemment  has  been  embarrassed  by  want 
of  money,  offices  have  been  put  up  for  sale^  and  thus  the 
man  who  has  the  longest  purse  steps  into  the  post  of 
honour;  and  if,  as  must  often  happen,  he  should  chance 
to  be  cruel  as  well  as  uncultured,  uigust  as  well  as  ignorant, 
woe  betide  the  people  under  him.  One  gisat  defect  in  the 
competitive  system  in  China  is  that  there  k  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  candidates,  nor  to  the  age  when  they  may  go  up 
for  examination,  and  the  reeult  is  that,  what  with  the  sur- 
plus vioton  and  the  nnsucceesful  aspirants  who  go  on  try- 
ing year  after  year  until  they  beoome  gr^-haired  old  men, 
there  exists  a  large  non-producing  class  in  the  community 
which  acts  as  a  dead  weight  on  the  national  prosperity. 

It  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  in  a  country  where  the  puaii 
torture  of  witnesses  is  permitted,  the  punishments  inflicted  ™^^ 
on  the  guilty  should  ex^ed  in  cruelty,  and  this  is  eminently 
the  case  in  China.  The  Mongolian  race  is  confessedly 
obtuse-nerved  and  insensible  to  suffering,  and  no  doubt 
Chinese  culprits  do  not  suffer  neariy  as  much  as  membera 
of  more  sensitive  races  would  under  similar  treatment. 
But  even  granting  this,  the  refined  cmeltiee  perpetrated  by 
Chinamen  on  Chmamen  admit  of  no  apology.  Not  long 
since,  for  instance,  at  one  of  the  Treaty  Ports,  an  offender 
waul  placed  in  a  cage,  through  the  top  of  which  hu  head 
protruded,  and  which  was  just  long  enough  to  allow  the 
tips  of  his  toes  to  touch  the  ground,  j^  this  position, 
hanging  as  it  were  by  his  neck,  with  just  enough  support 
from  his  feet  to  prevent  his  neck  dislocating,  the  wretched 
man  remained  for  days,  the  object  of  the  jeen  and  laughter 
of  the  passere  by,  untQ  starvation  and  exhaustion  put  an  end 
to  his  sufferings.  As  punishments  for  heinous  offencea 
such  cruelties  would  be  sufficiently  shocking,  but  the  fact 
that  this  and  kindred  tortures  are  not  unfrequently  inflicted 
for  very  insignificant  crimes,  and  sometimes  even  to  gratify 
the  malice  or  the  greed  of  the  officiating  mandarin,  ia 
significant  of  a  strangely  callous  indifference  in  the  Chinese 
nature  to  the  snfferings  of  others.  For  capital  offences  the 
usual  modes  of  inflicting  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  are 
— in  bad  cases,  such  as  parricides,  **  cutting  to  pieces,"  and 
for  lees  aggravated  crimes  either  strangulation  or  decapita- 
tion. The  culprit  who  is  condemned  to  be  "  cut  to  pieces" 
is  fastened  to  a  croes,  and  while  thus  suspended  cuts  are 
made  by  the  executioner  on  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body, 
and  he  is  then  beheaded.  Strangulation  is  reserved  for 
offenden  of  high  rank,  it  being  considered  a  |>rivilego  to 
pass  out  of  life  with  a  whole  body.  When  it  has  been 
granted  to  a  crin&inal  thus  to  meet  his  end,  a  silken  cord  is 
sent  to  hi  m  in  prison.  No  explanatory  message  is  cou^ 
sidered  necessary,  and  he  is  left  to  consummate  his  own 
doom.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  prisoner's  nerve  forsakes 
him  at  the  supreme  moment,  as  was  the  case  with  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  who  in  1861  was  presented  with  a  silken  cord 
for  treason.  This  imperial  personage  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  be  his  own  executioner,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  call  in  the  jailen  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
Decapitation  in  China  is  a  very  speedy  death,  and  were  it 
not  that  popular  sentiment  regards  it  as  s  peculiarly  dis- 
gra^ul  end,  it  would  be  a  very  mereiful  one.  Constant 
practice  makes  the  executionera  wonderfully  expert  in  tho 
performance  of  their  deadly  office.  No  block  or  resting-' 
place  for  the  head  is  used.  The  neck  is  simply  outstretchMl 
to  its  f uU  length  by  the  aid  of  an  assistant^  and  one  blow 
ioTariably  leaves  the  body  headless. 
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Bat  tide  by  side  with  all  these  horrors  there  is  a  Tsst 
detl  of  qoiet,  happj,  domestio  life  in  China.  It  is  not 
every  one  who  gets  into  the  clutches  of  the  mandarins  and 
tiieir  satdlites,  and  as  long  as  a  man  is  loyal  to  the  powers 
that  be,  and'is  not  over  rich,  he  may  expect  to  be  left  alone 
in  nndisturbed  eigoyment  of  the  pleasures  within  his  reach. 
And  in  the  ordering  of  a  Chinese  household  there  is  much 
that  might  be  imitated  with  adyantage  by  European 
families.  The  duty  of  filial  piety,  which  is  the  final  object  of 
Chinese  religious  teaching,  repreeents  much  more  than  the 
ceremonial  observances  which  outwardly  mark  its  perform- 
ance. The  reverence  with  which  children  are  taught  to 
regard  their  pareots  fosters  the  affection  of  which  this 
reverence  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign,  and' the  peace  of 
each  household  is  assured  by  the  presence  of  a  supreme 
authority,  against  whose  dicta  there  is  no  appeal. '  Although 
sons  veiy  geuendly  remain  under  their  fathers'  roofs  after 
they  are  married  and  have  themselvee  become  fathers,  yet 
«o  impossible  would  it  be  for  a  young  Chinaman  to  rebel 
against^  or  even  to  diq;>ute  with,  his  parent  that  difficulties 
seldom  arise  from  this  dose  association  of  several  genera- 
tiona  The  patriarchal  system  of  family  life  is  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  Chinazuin,  and  when  his  time  comes  to  die, 
death  loses  to  him  half  its  terrors  if  he  is  assured  that  his 
sons  wUl  be  present  at  his  tomb  to  perform  tiie  customary 
rites  and  to  offer  the  prescribed  sacnfieee.  It  ii  his  belief 
that  the  peace  of  his  soul  depends  on  the  due  celebration 
of  these  posthumous  observances,  and  if  he  has  no  son 
present  to  officiate,  to  whom  can  he  look  for  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  them  t 

It  is  mainly  due  to  this  oause  that  early  marriages  are 
almost  univenal  in  China.  Like  the  Jews  of  old,  the 
Chinese  look  upon  the  possession  of  children,  especially  of 
sons,  as  the  chief  blessing  of  life,  and  consequenUy  as  soon 
as  a  young  man  comes  of  age  his  parents  cast  about  to  find 
a  helpmate  for  him.  The  would-be  bridegroom  has  vety 
little  to  say  in  the  matter.  Marriage  is  not  the  result  of 
acquaintanceship  ripening  into  affectbn,  as  amongst 
Western  nations.  The  bridegroom  rarely  sees  his  betrothed 
until  she  has  become  lus  wife.  The  preliminaries  are 
entirely  arranged  by  a  professional  ''go-between*  or 
**  match-maker,^  who  makes  it  her  duty  to  acquaint  herself 
with  all  the  marriageable  young  people  of  both  sexes  in  the 
neighbourhood.  When  employed  by  the  bridegroom's 
friends  she  calls  on  the  parents  of  some  young  lady  who 
•he  considers  would  make  a  suitable  wife  for  the  future 
bridegroom,  armed  with  a  card  on  which  are  inscribed  the 
ancestral  tiame,  and  the  eight  symbols  which  denote  the 
year,  month,  <ky,  and  hour  of  the  birth  of  the  suitor. 
Should  the  lady's  parents  be  inclined  to  accept  the  propesal 
^ey  consult  a  fortune-teller  as  to  the  future  prospects  of 
•uch  a  union.  If  the  answer  be  favourable  a  return  card 
is  given  to  the  go-between,  and  this  in  turn  is  submitted  to 
the  scrutiny  of  a  fortune-teller  en^loyed  by  the  man*s 
parents.  Should  the  oracles  prophesy  good  concerning  the 
match  the  bridegroom  prepares  two  luge  cards  on  which 
are  written  the  particulars  of  the  engagement;  and  on 
tlie  outer  side  of  the  one  which  he  keeps  is  pasted  a  paper 
dragon,. and  on  the  one  which  is  sent  to  the  lady,  a 
phoenix,  —  emblems  of  conjugal  fidelity.  Each  card  is 
farther  «ewn  together  with  two  pieces  of  red  silk.  Legend 
traces  the  original  of  these  silken  cords  to  the  time  of 
the  Tang  dynasty  <618-9C7).  During  that  peribd,  it 
is  said  that  a  man  named  Hwny  Ko,  while  staying  at  the 
town  of  Sung,  saw  one  evening  an  old  man  reading  a  book 
fay  the  light  of  the  moon,  who  addressed  him  thus :  "  This 
book  is  the  register  of  the  engagements  of  marriage  for  all 
lilacet  under  heaTeo,  and  in  my  pockets  I  have  red  cordf 


with  which  I  tie  together  the  feet  of  those  who  are  destined 
to  become  man  and  wife.  When  this  cord  has  been  tied, 
though  the  parties  are  of  unfriendly  families,  or  of  difiierent 
nations,  their  fates  are  fixed.  Tour  future  wife,"  said  he^ 
''is  the  child  of  the  old  woman  who  seUs  veg^blee  in 
yonder  shop  on  the  north."  Upon  hearing  this  Hwny  Eo 
started  off  in  search  of  the  old  woman,  and  found  her 
possessed  of  such  a  hideous  little  infant  of  about  twelve 
months  old,  that  in  despair  he  hired  a  man  to  kill  the 
child.  Tears  afterwards  the  prefect  of  a  neighbouring 
district  gave  Hwny  Ko  in  marriage  a  beautiful  young  lady 
whom  he  affirmed  to  be  his  own  daughter.  Se^g  that  hib 
bride  always  wore  an  artificial  flower  over  her  eyebrow, 
Hwuy  Ko  asked  her  the  reason  of  her  doing  sa  "  I  am 
the  daughter,"  she  replied,  "  of  the  prefect's  brother  who 
died  at  ^Sung  when  I  was  an  infant,  leaving  me  to  the  can 
of  an  old  woman  who  sold  vegetaUes.  One  day,  when  I 
was  out  with  her  in  the  street  a  ruffian  struck  me  on  my 
eyebrow,  and.  made  such  a  scar  that  I  am  obliged  to  wear 
this  flower  to  conceal  it"  On  hearing  this  Hwuy  Ko 
recognised  the  immutability  of  &te,  and  from  that  time 
forward  red  Silken  cords  have  been  entwined  in  the  marriage 
sards  of  every  pair  in  China.  Following  the  exchange  of 
cards,  prieeents  of  more  or  less  value  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  contracting  parties  pass  between  the  two  househcdids^ 
and  at  last  when  the  happy  day  has  arrived,  the  bride,  aor- 
rounded  by  her  friends,  starts  from  her  father's  house  in  a 
sedan  chair  for  her  future  home.  Half-way  between  the 
two  houses  she  is  met  by  a  party  of  the  bridegroom's 
followers,  who  esoort  her  the  rest  of  the  way.  Li  this 
enstom  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  a  survival  of  the  primitive 
costom  of  marriage  by  capture.  At  the  preeent  day,  in  some 
parts  of  Central  Asia,  the  bride  rides  off  on  horseback  al 
fall  gallop  from  the  door  of  her  faUier*s  house  or  ten^ 
followed  by  the  bridegroom,  who,  after  an  exciting  chaee^ 
is  allowed  to  come  up  with  her,  and  she  straightway 
becomes  his  property.  Among  some  of  the  Siberian 
tribes,  again,  the  bridegroom  is  obliged  to  hunt  his  bride 
through  the  compartments  of  her  fatiier's  tent,  while  old 
women  go  throng  the  farce  of  tripping  him  up  and  other' 
wise  hindering  hun  in  his  pursuit  In  more  civilised  Chinm 
there  are  fewer  traces  of  the  ancient  capture,  and  the  contest 
has  there  become  but  a  formal  act  of  taking  over  the  bride 
on  her  way  to  the  bridegroom's  houscu  On  slitting  from 
her  sedan  chair  she  is  lei  with  her  head  covered  into  the 
room  where  her  future  husband  awaits  her.  Without  ex' 
changing  a  word  they  sit  down  side  by  side,  and  each  tries 
to  sit  on  a  part  of  the  drera  of  the  other,  it  being  considered 
that  the  one  who  succeeds  m  so  doing  wUl  rule  in  the  hovse- 
hold.  After  this  silent  trial  of  skill  they  acyoum  to  the 
reception  hall,  where  slands  the  family  altar,  and  there  they 
worship  Heaven,  and  Earth,  and  their  ancestors.  This  done^ 
they  drink  a  glass  of  wine  together,  when  for  the  first  time 
the  bridegroom  is  allowed  to  see  the  face  of  his  bride. 
Here  the  marriage  ceremony  enda^  and  the  guests  give 
themselves  up  to  feasting  and  rejoicing. 

like  many  other  apparent  paradoxes,  the  co-existence 
of  infanticide  with  an  universal  desire  for  children  among 
the  Chinese  admits  of  a  ready  explanation.  The 
chief  object  of  desire  is  the  possession  of  sons,  and  in  the 
parts  of  the  country  where  infanticide  exi8ts--and  this  is 
the  case  only  in  poverty-stricken  households  in  certain  dis- 
tricts of  certain  provinces — ^female  infants  are  the  only 
victims.  In  some  parts  of  the  province  of  Fuh-keen  the 
people  make  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  existence  of  the 
practice,  and  even  go  the  length  of  defending  it  What  ii 
the  good  of  rearing  dav^ters,  they  say;  when  they  are 
young  they  are  only  an  expense,  and  when  they  reach  an 
age  when  they  might  be  able  to  work  for  their  own  living, 
t&j  marry  and  leave  us.     But  even  the  poorest  people 
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fiMrUih  and  cherish  their  eoiifl.  Their  Ubonr  soon  becomes 
ranntieiatiTe,  they  support  their  parenta  in  their  old  age, 
and  when  these  are  gathered  to  their  fathers  they  perform 
the  prescribed  obsenranoes  'at  their  tombs,--offeriDg 
sacrifices  at  fixed  periods  to  the  souls  of  the  departed,  and 
keeping  the  tombs  in  repair.  Should  anything  interfere 
wikh  the  repose  of  the  dead,  the  living  may  expect  to  be 
▼isited  with  misfortune ;  and  to  aUow  the  soul  of  a  parent 
to  paas  between  its  tomb  and  the  households  of  the 
desoBudants,  the  entrance  to  the  grare  must  be  kept 
unimpeded.  Curiously  enou^^,  the  tombs,  especially  in 
the  south  of  China,  are  all  made  in  the  shape  of  an  Q. 
This  is  probably  an  importation  from  the  West 

The  principal  religions  of  China  are  Buddhism,  Taouism, 
and  Confucianism,  to  which  must  be  added  Mahometanism 
in  the  northern  and  western  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Buddhism,  was  introduced  from  India  during  the  let 
century  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  thus  coming  at  a  time 
when  the  national  mind  had  been  prepared  by  the  teachings 
of  Confucius  and  the  mysticisms  of  LaoU-tsxe  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  religious  system  which  should  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  its  higher  nature,  the  new  faith  spread-  rapidly 
through  the  country,  and  at  the  present  day  numbers  more 
adherents  than  either  of  the  other  two  leading  religions. 
Laou-tsn,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Taodst  sect,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Confucius.  Like  that  sage  also,  he  held 
office  at  the  court  of  Chow,  but  being  disheartened  at  the 
want  of  success  attending  his  efforts  to  reform  the  manners  of 
the  age,  he  retired  into  private  life  and  devoted  himself  tp 
the  oomposition  of  The  SiUra  of  Beaton  and  Virtue.  In 
this  work  he  enunciated  a  scheme  of  philosophy  which 
beara  a  strong  analogy  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Quietists  and 
Hanioheists,  the  leading  pdnt  being  the  relation  between 
*eoinething  which  he  cidls  Taou  and  the  universe.  The 
philoeofdiical  bearing  of  his  system  was,  however,  soon  lost 
eight  of  and  his  profound  speeulationB  were  exchanged  for 
i£b  pursuit  of  immortality  and  the  search  after  the  philo- 
eopher's  stone  by  his  followers.  But  while  Buddhism  and 
Taooism  find  tneir  adherents  among  the  common  people, 
Confucianism  is  pear  excellence  the  religion  of  the  learned. 
The  opinions  and  teachings  of  the  sage  are  their  constant 
atody;  and  at  stated  periods  they  assemble  in  temples 
devot^  to  his  honour  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the 
^'ThroneleBS  King."  But  the  process  of  decay, which  has  been 
going  on  for  so  many  centuries  in  the  distinctive  features  of 
theee  creeds^  has  served  so  to  obliterate  the  linee  of 
demarcation  which  originally  separated  them,  that  at  the 
present  day  the  dogmas  of  Buddha  and  Laou-tsze  and  the 
teachings  of  Confucius  may,  as  far  as  the  masses  are  con- 
cerned, be  treated  as  the  foundations  of  a  common  faith. 

Education  is  probably  more  widely  ^read  among  the 
male  population  in  China  than  in  any  other  country.  Being 
the  only  high  road  to  honour  and  emolument  it  is  eagerly 
sought  after  by  all  who  are  desirous  oi  following  an  official 
career,  while  uie  universal  respect  for  letters  which  has  be- 
come a  national  tradition  encourages  all  of  everv  degree  to 
gain  at  least  a  smattering  of  learning— except  the  women. 
Very  little  trouble  is  taken  with  the  education  of  girls.  If 
they  are  taught  to  be  good%eedle-wi>men  and  expert  cooks, 
if  ^ey  learn  to  act  niodestly  and  to  show  due  deference  to 
their  superiors,  little  more  is  as  a  rule  required  of  them. 
Bat  it  is  very  different  with  the  men.  No  one  can  hold 
any  Government  office  unless  he  has  passed  at  least  the  first 
^  the  three  great  literary  competitive  examinations,  and 
the  whole  education  of  boys  is  arranged  with  the  object 
of  enabling  them  to  pass  successfully  through  these 
otdeab.  Unfortunately  for  the  real  education  of  the 
•epiiifits  to  office^  the  only  jubject  required  of  them 
la  m  knowledge  of  the  Nine  Classics,  and  the  result 
le  that  from  chfldhood  upwards  these  works  are  the  oilj 


text-books  which  ore  put  into  the  hands  of  Chinese  school- 
boys. ThesQ  thoy  are  taught  to  regard  as  the  supreme 
models  of  excellence,  and  any  deviation  either  from  the 
opinionB  they  contain  or  from  the  ityle  in  which  they  are 
written,  is  looked  upon  as  heretical  The  result  is  that 
there  have  grown  up  in  China  generation  after  generat&>n 
of  men  who  have  learned  to  elevate  mere  memory  above 
genius,  and  whose  mental  powers  have  been  dwarfed  by 
servile  imitation  and  by  the  paltry  b'teralism  of  the  schoola, 
Turning  to  the  eveiy-day  customs  and  manners  of  the 
Chinese,  it  is  passing  strange  to  find  how  diametrically  ^^Svmt^ 
opposed  they  are  to  what  we  are  familiar  witL  In  a 
country  "  where,"  as  has  been  said  by  Wingrove  Cook, 
'*  the  roses  have  no  fragrance,  and  the  women  no  petti- 
coats ;  where  the  labourer  has  no  Sabbath,  and  the 
magistrate  no  sense  of  honour;  where  the  needle  points  to 
the  south,  and  the  sign  of  beiog  puzzled  is  to  scratch  the 
antipodes  of  the  head;  where  the  place  of  honour  is  on 
the  left  hand,  and  the  seat  of  intellect  is  in  the  stomach  ; 
where  to  take  off  your  hat  is  an  insolent  gesture,  and  to 
wear  white  garments  is  to  put  yourself  into  mourning,"  it 
would  at  first  sight  seem  useless  to  seek  for  any  point  of 
similarity  with  ourselvesi  But  it  is  extremely  probable^ 
for  instance,  that  the  choice  of  the  left  as  the  seat  of 
honour  is  in  principle  entirely  at  one  with  our  custom  of 
considering  the  right  hand  as  the  place  due  to  the  most 
highly-honoured  guest,  and  that  boUi  are  survivals  of  the 
ancient  and  almost  universal  adoration  of  the  sun.  The 
needle  of  the  Chinese  compass  points  towards  the  souths 
and  every  house  in  China  of  any  pretensions  faces  the  same 
way,  as  well  as  the  state  seats  in  all  reception  rooms.  The 
place  on  the  left  of  the  host,  therefore,  is  that  nearest  to 
the  light-bringing,  life-producing  East,  and  hence  its  title 
to  honour;  and  in  the  same  way  the  opposite  custom 
among  ourselves  is  susceptible  of  a  like  int^retation.  In 
daily  life  the  Chinese  are  frugal,  sober,  and  indnstiious. 
Their  wants  are  few,  and  they  are  easily  satisfied.  The 
poorer  classes  live  almost  entirely  on  rice  and  vegetableSi 
to  which  they  sometimes  add  small  piecee  of  fish  or  meat 
Their  clothes  are  of  the  cheapest  land,  and  they  are  so 
accustomed  to  crowded  apartments  that  house  rent  forma 
an  insignificant  item  in  a  Chinaman's  expenditure.  Thua 
a  Chinaman  can  live  where  a  European  would  starve,  and 
it  is  on  account  pf  the  advantages  which  he  thus  possesses, 
combined  with  sobriety  and  frugality,  that  he  is  able  to 
underbid  the  American  workmen  in  California,  and  the 
English  colonist  in  Australia,  in  almost  every  branch  of 
industry.  The  over-populated  condition  in  which  China 
has  been  for  so  many  centuries  has  had  a  powerful 
influence  -in  thus  moulding  the  national  character.  Vast 
as  China  is,  it  cannot  contain  all  those  who  call  themselves 
her  sons  and  daughters,  and  in.  many  cities  a  large  section 
of  the  inhabitants  are  driven  to  live  in  boats  on  the  neigh- 
bouring rivers  and  lakea  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say 
how  the  boat  population  provide  food  for  themselves  and 
their  families  ;  indeed,  w^re  it  not  for  the  extreme  cheap- 
ness  of  their  ordinary  daily  food,  and  for  their  sober  habits^ 
they  could  not  do  so.  Spirits — they  have  no  wine — appear 
to  have  no  great  attraction  to  Chinamen.  They  drink  l^em 
occasionally,  and  sometimes  to  excess,  but  a  reeling 
Chinaman  is  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  Drunkenness 
is  not  a  national  vice,  but,  unfortunately,  their  abstinence 
does  not  extend  to  opium,  a  drug  which  seems  to  have  a 
greater  attraction  for  them  than  for  any  other  people  on 
ike  face  of  the  earth.  They  take  to  it  greedily,  and  when  opitmi^ 
once  the  habit  of  smoking  it  becomes  confirmed,  the""*^^^*^ 
difficulty  of  relinquishing  it  is  exceedingly  great  There 
has,  no  doubt,  been  mudi  exaggeration  in  what  has  betfu 
talked  and  written  on  this  subject  But  on  the  testimony 
of  Chinamen  themselves  the  effects  of  opioBi  smoking  mist 
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be  regarded  m  iiyarioos  to  liealth  and  destnietiTe  to  all 
the  better  parte  of  maa'f  natnie.  From  the  time  of  ite 
introdDotion  into  the  coontry,  the  Chineee  GoTomment 
hae  oppoied  the  traffic ;  and  on  the  oocaaion  of  the  last 
veriaion  of  the  Treaty  by  3ir  Bntherford  Akock,  Prince 
Kong  and  his  oolleagnea-made  a  Tigotons  stand  against  the 
danse  which  legaliaes  ite  importation.  In  this  as  in  other 
attempte  they  were  nnsnooessful,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  policy  they  appear  now  to  be  adopting  of 
•neonraging  the  growth  of  native  opinm  will  eztingnish 
the  kspoTt  trade. 

ifeiMr^iita  **"  ^^  ^  oondosion  of  the  treaty  in  1860  nomeroos 
«id*^  tttempte  have  been  made  to  indnoe  the  Chinese  Qoyem* 
oAUwAyt  ]||^t  to  permit  the  introduction  of  railways  and  telegraphs 
into  China,  bat  to  all  soch  coonsel  the  emperor^s  advisers 
have  tamed  a  deaf  ear.  Not  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  these  weapons  of  progress, 
bat  they  consider  that  these  advantages  would  hb  deady 
boo^t  if  the  price  to  be  paid  is  to  be  the  admittance  of 
foreigners  into  the  interior  of  the  coantry,  coupled  with 
the  hold  on  the  soil  which  these  would  acquire  were  they 
allowed  to  oonstroct  lines  of  railway  and  telegraphs  through 
the  provinces.  It  is  difficult,  however,  even  for  so  autocratic 
a  Qovemment  as  that  of  China,  to  cany  out  such  a  curbing 
poli<nr,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  lately,  evento  have  forced 
an  advance  beyond  the  hard  and  fast  line  laid  down  by  the 
Peking  mandarins.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was 
taken  during  the  war  in  Fonnoea,  when  the  viceroy  of  the 
province  of  Fuh-^een  ordered  the  construction  of  a  line  of 
telegnoh  from  Pagoda  Island  to  his  Tamun  at  Fuh-chow 
Foo.  His  actbn  was  disapproved  by  the  Qovemment, 
•Dd  several  attempte  were  made  to  frustrate  the  ondertak- 


ing,  bot,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  i\z  foreign 
ministers,  who  insisted  on  the  folfihnent  of  the  contract 
with  the  telegraph  company,  the  line  was  finished.  The 
introdactloa  of  railways  is,  however,  considered  to  be  a 
more  serious  matter,  and  though  at  sev€ml  of  the 
arsenals  tramways  have  for  some  time  been  employeu, 
no  mandarin  has,  until  quite  lately,  been  bold  enough  to 
sanction  the  use  of  a  locomotive.  Quite  recently  Uie  idea 
was  originated  of  quietly  buying  ap  a  strip  of  land  between 
Shanghai  and  Woo-eung,  and  of  using  it  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway.  The  local  mandarins  and  the 
Peking  Qovemment  met  the  projected  line  with  decided 
opposition ;  but  here  again  the  argumente  lMx>ught  to  bear 
by  the  resident  foreign  ministers  were  soffidently  cogent 
to  induce  it  to  withdraw  all  actively  obstructive  measares, 
and  the  first  railway  in  China  was  opened  to  traffic 
under  the  negative  approval  of  the  nuers  of  the  soiL 
Much  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  introdnctioa 
of  railways  into  China,  and  the  crowded  trains  which  daily 
travel  between  the  two  termini  are  considered  to  point  to 
the  probable  speedy  extension  of  railways  throughont  the 
country.  But  the  ^proval  given  to  the  Shanghai  railwiry 
is  merely  that  of  the  people;  and  ite  completion  has  al 
present  only  intensified  the  determination  of  the  Qovem- 
ment to  withstand  the  adot>tion  of  the  iron  rood. 
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CHINCHA  ISLANDS,  Chree  small  islands  in  the 
Fsdfio  Ocean,  about  12  nules  from  the  coast  of  Pera,  op- 
posite the  toMm  of  Pisco,  and  106  miles  distant  from  Callao, 
in  W  38'  S.  lat  and  76*"  28'  W.  long.  The  largest  of 
the  group,  known  as  the.  North  Island  or  Isla  del  Norte  is 
only  four-fifths  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  a  third  in 
breulth;  and  their  whole  importance  is  due  to  their  im- 
mense deposits  of  guano.  They  are  of  granitic  formation, 
sod  rise  from  the  sea  in  precipitous  cliffs,  worn  out  into 
countless  caTes  and  hollows,  which  furnish  convenient  rest- 
ing-places for  the  sea-iowL  Their  highest  points  attain 
aneleTation  of  113  feet,  which  was  increased  about  90 
feet  by  the  guano-bed.  The  name  of  the  islands,  and  of 
the  towh  and  valley  of  Chincha  on  the  mainland,  is  derived 
irom  an  ancient  Indian  race  which  has  left  ipme  interesting 
reb'cs  of  ita  Bojoum.  A  stone  idol  and  two  water-pots  of 
grotesque  construction  were  discovered  under  62  feet  of 
guano ;  and  a  number  of  wooden  idols,  two  regal  emblems, 
and  a  curious  stone  slab  have  also  been  found.  That  these 
must  be  of  very  great  antiquity  is  obvious ;  but  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  guano  deposits  is  too  much  a  matter  of 
conjecture  to  funuah  even  an  approximate  date.  Mr 
George  Peacock,  of  t)^  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Ck)mpany, 
calculated  the  quantity  of  guano  in  the  islands  in  1846  at 
18,250,000  tons;  and,  according  to  the  survey  of  the 
Peruvian  Qovcntment  in  1853,  they  then  still  contained 
12,376,1 00.  The  supply  is  now  practically  exhausted  f^and 
the  foreign  export  which  had  begun  in  1841  was  brought 
to  a  dose  in  1872.  Between  1853  and  1872,  8,000,000 
tons  were  obtained  from  the  North  and  Middle  Islands. 
The  former  was  still  visited  by  35  Peruvian  vessels  in  1873, 
and  furnished  11,634  tons.  Its  population  in  1874  was 
•only  105  persons,  and  the  other  islands  were  quite  deeerted; 
whereas  in  1868  the  total  population  amounted  to  6000, 
who  consisted  partly  of  Peruvians,  partly  of  Chinese  coo- 
lies, and  partly  of  Peruvian  convicts.  In  1853-4  the 
CSuncha  Islands  were  the  chief  object  in  the  contest  known 
as  the  Quano  War  between  President  Echenique  and  General 
Castilla;  and  in  1864  they  ware  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Spanish  rear-admiral  Pinzon  in  order  to  bring  the  Peru- 
vian Qovemment  to  apologize  for  its  treatment  of  the  im- 
migrants from  Biscay. 

'  GHINCHEW,  or  Chikoht7,  is  the  name  usually  given 
JQ  English  charts  to  an  ancient  and  famous  port  of  China 
in  the  province  of  Fuh-keen,  of  which  the  Chinese  name  is 
Choanehow-foo,  or  Tnoanchow-foo  (by  French  scholars 
written  TkHouan^hSau-fou).  It  stands  in  24''  57'  N.  lat 
and  118*  35'  E.  long.  It  is  described  by  Martini  (in  the 
17th  century)  as  pleasantly  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land 
belveen  two  branches  of  the  river  which  forms  the  harbour, 
and  these  so  deep  that  the  largest  (Chinese)  ships  could 
come  up  to  the  walls.  The  city,  though  now  occasionally 
visited  by  nussionyies  and  others,  is  not  one  of  the  treaty- 
ports,  and  modem  information  about  it  is  not  abundant 
But  large  junks  still  come  close  to  the  city.     The  walls 

S'e  a  circuit  of  7  or  8  miles,  but  embrace  much  vacant 
und.  The  chief  exports  are  tea  and  sugar,  tobacco, 
china-ware,  nankeens,  &c.  There  are  still  to  be  seen  the 
remains  of  a  fine  mosque,  founded  by  the  Arab  traders 
who  resorted  thither.  The  English  Presbyterian  Mission 
has  had  a  chapel  in  the  city  since  about  1862.  Beyond 
the  northern  branch  ef  the  river  (which  is  several  miles 
from  the  eity)  there  is  a  suburb  called  Loyang,  which  is 
approached  by  the  moat  celebrated  bridge  in  China. 

Chwanc&ow  was  in  tha  Middle  Ages  the  gr^t  port  of 
Western  trade  with  China,  and  Was  known  to  Uie  Arabs  and 
to  Europeans  as  ZaMn  or  Zayttm,  the  name  under  which 
it  appears  in  Abulfeda's  Qeoffraphy,  and  in  the  Mongol 

Ihktoiy  of  Bashlduddln,  as  wdU  aa  in  Ibn  Batuta,  Marco 
Moi,aiid  other  meduevel  travellers  (sea  CnnrA,  p., 628). 


Marco  Polo  calls  it  "  one  of  the  two  greatest  commercial 
havens  in  the  world  f  Ibn  Batuta,  "  the  greatest  seopurt  iu 
the  world." 

Some  argument  has  of  late  been  alleged  against  the 
identity  of  21ayton  with  Chwanchow,  and  in  favour  of  its 
being  rather  Changchow  (a  great  city  60  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Chwanchow),  or  a  port  on  the  river  of  Changchow  near 
Amoy.  It  is  possible  that  the  name  "  Port  of  21ayton  " 
covered  a  good  deal,  and  may  have  embraced  the  great 
basin  called  Amoy  Harbour,  the  chief  part  of  which  lies 
within  the  Foo  or  department  of  Chwanchow;  but  there  is 
hardly  room  for  doubt  that  the  Zajrton  of  Marco  Polo  and 
Abulf eda  was  the  Chwanchow  of  tiie  Chinese. 

Ibn  Batuta  informs  us  that  a  rich  silk  texture  made  here 
waa  called  ZaMniya  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  is  the  real  origin  of  our  word  Saiin^ — Zetiani  iu 
mediffival  Italian,  Aceytuni  in  SpanisL 

With  the  question  already  indicated  is  connected  a 
singular  ambiguity.  The  name  Chinchew  is  now  applied 
as  we  have  defined ;  but  the  Chincheo  or  Chinchew  of  old 
English  books,  and  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  to 
this  day,  is,  aa  Mr  Q.  Phillips  has  lately  pointed  oat,  not 
Chwanchow  but  Changchow.  The  province  of  Fuh-keen  is 
often  called  Chincheo  by  the  Jesuits  of  the^l6th  and  17th 
centuries.  Changchow,  and  its  dependencies  seem  to  have 
constitutei^  the  port  of  Fuh-keen  with  which  Macao  and 
Manilla  chiefly  communicated  at  that  period,  and  where  the 
Portuguese  had  at  one  time  a  factory ;  and  hence  they  seem 
to  have  applied  the  same  name  to  the  port  and  the  province} 
though  Changchow  has  never  been  the  ofBcial  capital  of 
Fuh-keen.  How  English  mariners  and  maps  came  to  transfer 
the  name  ^  Chwo;  tchow  is  obscure.  (See  Journal  R,  Geog, 
Soe.,  voL  xliv.;  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  2d  ed.,  1875,  vol  \L] 

&C.)  (h.  T.) 

CHINCHILLA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  ai 
Murcia,  picturesquely  situated  on  an  abrupt  hill  ten  milcA 
south-east  of  Albacete,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  junction  of  the  railway  lines  from  Cartagena  and  Valen- 
cia to  the  capital  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  rebuilt  in  1 837. 
and  defended  by  a  citadel ;  and  in  the  principal  church 
there  are  reservoirs  capable  of  furnishing  the  city  with  water 
for  several  months.  Earthenware  and  crucibles,  coarse  linen, 
and  woollen  cloths  are  manufactured.     Population,  3500. 

CHINCHILLA  {Chinchilla  lanigera),  a  small  Mammal 
belonging  to  the  order  i^oeimtus,  inhabits  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Andes  in  Chili,  Bolivia,  and  Peru,  where  it  has  a  vertical 
range  of  from  8000  to  12,000  feet  It  is  very  similar  in  size 
to  the  common  squirrel,  being  about  10  inches  long  exclusive 
of  the  tail,  and  in  the  form  of  its  head  it  resembles  a  rabbit. 
It  is  covered  with  a  dense  soft  fur  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long  on  the  back,  and  upwards  of  an  inch  in  length  on  the 
sides,  of  a  slate-grey  colour,  darkly  mottled  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  of  a  dusky  white  beneath;  its  ears  are  long 
and  broad  and  thinly  covered  with  hair.  It  lives  in 
burrows,  and  these  subterranean  dwellings  undeAnino  some 
parts  of  the  Chilian  Andea  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
considerable  inconvenience  and  even  danger  to  travellers  on 
horseback.  Chinchillas  live  in  communities,  forming  their 
burrows  among  loose  rocks,  and  coming  out  to  feed  only  in 
the  early  morning  and  towards  sunset  They  feed  chiefly 
on  roots  and  grasses,  in  search  of  which  they  often  travel  a 
considerable  distance  from  their  homes  ;  and  when  eating 
they  sit  on  their  haunches,  holding  their  food  in  their  fore 
paws.  The  Indians  in  hunting  them  employ  a  weasel 
\Gal\d%i  vitUUa),  which  is  trained  to  enter  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks,  where  the  chinchillas  often  lie  concealed  during 
the  day  in  order  to  avoid  the  sunshine,  and  drive  them 
out,  when  they  are  readily  killed.  The  fur  of  this  rodent 
was  prixed  by  the  ancient  Peruvians,  who  made  coverieta 
and  other  articles  with  the  akin,  and  at  the  present  digr 
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they  are  exported  in  large  numbers  to  Europe —134,000 
ekina  having  been  imported  into  London  dnring  1874 — 
where  they  are  made  into  mn&,  tippets,  and  trimmings  for 
ladies'  dresses.  That  they  have  not  under  snoh  circum- 
vtanees  become  rare,  if  not  altogether  extinct^  is  doubtless 
owing  to  their  extraordinary  fecundity,  the  female  usually 
producing  five  or  six  young  twice  a  year.  They  are 
exceedingly  docile  in  disposition  and  deanly  in  their 
habits,  and  are  thus  well  fitted  for  domestication,  and  in 
this  state,  owing  to  the  value  of  their  fuiSy  might  no  doubt 
be  profitably  reared. 

CHINDWARA.     See  OhhindwjLba. 

CHINGLEPUT,  the  principal  town  and  fortress  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  lu 
British  India,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Palar  River,  36 
miles  S.a  W.  of  Madras  in  12^  41'  N.  lat  and  SO"*  2'  K  long. 
ChiDgleput  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1761,  and  was  re- 
taken in  1 752  by  Clive.  During  the  wan  of  the  British  with 
Eyder  All,  it  was  one  of  the  few  strongholds  which  with- 
stood his  power,  and  afforded  a  secure  refuge  to  the  natives. 
In  1780,  after  the  defeat  of  Colonel  BaiUie,  the  army  of 
Sir  Hector  Munro  sought  protection  under  its  walls.  The 
town  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  pottery/and  it  carries 
on  a  trade  in  rice.    Population,  7500. 

CHIK-HAE,or  CBDro-HAi,  a  district  town  of  Chin%  in 
the  province  of  Che-keang,  at  Uie  mouth  of  the  Tung-keang 
River,  12  miles  N.K  of  Ningpo,  in  29^  58'  N.  lat  and  12r 
45'  E.  long.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  a  tongue  of 
land,  and  is  partly  protected  from  the  sea  on  the  N.  by  a 
dike  about  tiiree  miles  long,  composed  entirely  of  large 
blocks  of  hewn  granite.  The  walls  are  20  feet  high  and  3 
miles  in  eircumference.  The  defences  were  formerly  of 
considerable  strength,  and  included  a  well-built  l>ut  now 
dismantled  dtadel  on  a  precipitous  diff,  250  feet  high,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  tongue  of  land  on  which  the  town  is 
built  In  the  nei^bourhood  an  engagement  took  place 
between  the  English  and  Chinese  in  1841. 

CHIK-KE4LNQ-F00,  a  maritime  city  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Keang-soo,  at  the  junction  of  the  Qrand  Canal 
vrith  the  Yang-tsseEeang,  48  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nanking.  It 
was  formerly  a  prosperous  and  important  city  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  half  a  million,  well  defended  by  brick  walls, 
in  many  places  35  feet  high,  and  regarded  as  the  key  of 
the  empire  towards  the  sea.  In  1842  it  yielded  to  the 
British  forces  after  a  desperate  resistance.  Since  then, 
however,  it  has  not  only  suffered  from  the  aberrations  of 
the  river  system  of  China,  but  it  has  also  been  laid  waste  by 
the  insurgents  in  1853.  It  was  recaptured  by  the  imperial 
forces  in  1858,  and  has  begun  to  recover  its  position. 

OHINON'  (in  the  Middle  Ages  Catirum  Caino),  a  to^m 
of  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department 
of  Indre-et-Loire,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Yienne,  28  miles  S.W.  of  Tours.  It  has  a  tribunal  of 
primary  instance,  a  communal  eollege,  a  town  house,  and 
some  trade  in  grain,  dried  fruits,  wine,  and  brandy.  Bore 
Henry  IL  of  England  died  in  1189 ;  and  on  the  rock  above 
the  town  there  are  extensive  ruins  of  the  castle  where 
Charles  VIL  of  France  resided  after  the  occupation  of  I^aiis 
by  the  English,  and  first  gave  audience  to  Joan  of  Ara  In 
the  castle-rock  there  are  large  quarries  known  as  Les 
Yalains,  from  which  building  matenals  have  been  obtained 
for  ages.  Rabelais  was  born  in  1483  at  the  farm-house 
of  La  Devini^  in  the  vicinity,  and  his  house  is  shown 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Lamproie.     Population  in  1872,  6553. 

CHINSURAH,  a  town  of  British  India,  situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Hoogbly  River,  24  miles  above 
Calcutta,  and  formerly  the  principal  Dutch  settlemeat  in 
Bengal  It  was  among  the  cessions  on  the  continent  of 
India  made  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  in  1824  io 
exchange  for  tbe  British  possessions  in  the  island  of 


Sumatra.  The  Dutch  erected  a  factory  here  in  1656,  on  a.- 
dear  and  healthy  spot  of  ground,  much  preferable  to  tbat 
on  which  Calcutta  is  situated,  and  soon  attracted  a  con- 
siderable number  of  natives  to  settle  in  the  vicinity. 
About  thirty-five  years  after  this  they^fell  under  the  dm* 
pleasure  of  one  of  the  native  pptentates,  who  sequestrated 
their  property  and  prohibited  their  traffic.  In  1686  all 
their  factories  were  re-established,  and  their  trade  long 
continued  to  flourisL  In  1759,  a  British  force  under 
Colonel  Forde  was  attacked  by  the  garrison  of  Chinsurah 
on  its  march  to  Chandemagore.  The  action  was  short  but 
decisive,  for  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  Dutch  were 
entirely  routed.  In  1 795,  when  Holland  became  a  province 
of  France,  the  British  offered  to  retain  Chinsurah  for  the 
stadtholder,  but^e  governor  having  declined  to  surrend^, 
the  settlement  was  reduced  by  a  detachment  from  the 
military  stations  at  Barrackpore,  and  was  occupied  by  a 
British  garrison  during  the  whole  war.  At  the  general 
peace  of  1814  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch.  The  town, 
which  extends  for  half  a  mile  along  the  ^xinks  of  the  river, 
is  built  neatly,  and  with  great  solidity,  of  brick  and'hiortar; 
and  the  houses  are  plastered  with  fine  Ume,  and  have  flat 
roofs  and  green  Venetian  windows.  ]^  is  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  military  establishment  which  has  been  consider- 
ably increased  since  1858,  and  is  now  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 5000  men.  The  hospital  attached  is  an  a  large  scale. 
An  important  educational  institnUon  known  as  Hooghly 
College  is  maintained  by  Government ;  and  there  are  a. 
fLumber  of  schools  in  the  town,  several  of  which  are  carried 
on  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Free  Church  of  )3cotland» 
Population,jkbout  14,000. 

CHIOGGIA,oi  CmozzA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  an  island  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Gulf  of  Yenioe,  15  miles  south  of 
the  city  of  that  name^  It  is  united  to  the  mainland  by  a 
bridge  of  43  arches,  protected  at  the  further  extremity  by 
Fort  Malghera  or  Haynau;  and  the  port  is  likewise 
defended  by  Forts  Caraman  and  San  Felice.  The  cathedral 
of  Longhera,  founded  in  1633,  is  its  most  remarkable 
building ;  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  was  of  much  gneater 
antiquity,  but  it  was  restored^in  1734.  From  Chioggia  to 
Malamocoo  stretches  the  great  sea-wall  of  the  Murazzi,, 
which  protects  Yenice  from  the  inroads  of  the  ocean. 
Chioggia  is  the  Roman  I'oi9a  Claudia,  and  beg^  to  bear 
the  name  of  Clugia  in  the  4th  century.  In  809  it  was 
destroyed  by  Pepin,  and  in  901  by  the  Slavonic  invaden. 
In  1100  it  was  chosen  as  his  see  by  the  .bishop  of 
Malamocco.  With  the  exception  of  the  yeara  from  1379 
to  1381,  when  it  was  held  by  the  Genoese,  it  continued 
subject  to  Yenice  till  the  fsJl  of  the  republic  ;  but  in 
spite  of  its  proximity  and  political  connection,  it  has 
maintained  to  the  present  day  some  peculiarities  of 
language  and  custom.     Population,  26,336. 

CHIOS.     See  Sao. 

CHIPPENHAM,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough: 
and  m&rket-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Wiltshire 
30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Salisbury,  and  94  miles  from  London 
by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  in  a  valley  on  the  left  ^ 
bank  of  the  Avon,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  of  22  arches.  It  consists  mainly  of  one  well- 
built  street  more  than  half  a  mile  in  lengUi,  and  has  a. 
spadbus  Gothic  church  of  considerable  antiquity,  a  town- 
hall,  a  market-house,  and  a  literary  institution.  Formerly 
the  seat  of  an  extensive  broad-cloth  manufacture,  it  is  now 
mainly  an  agricultural  town,  with  flour-mills  and  tanneriea^ 
and  large  cattle  and  cheese  maiketa  The  stone  quarries 
in  the  neighbourhood  give  employment  to  three  or  four 
hundred  workmen.  The  parliamentary  borough,  which  in- 
dudes  the  parishes  of  Chippenham,  Hardenhuish,  Lan^y- 
Burrell,  and  Pewaham,  and  had  in  1871  a  population  of 
C875,  retunia  one  member  to  Parliament;  up  till  1807 
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Ifc  Mtorned  twa  .  Chippenliaiii  is  several  timea.  mentiooed 
in  oonpectioD  with  the  Panuh  invaaioD  of  the  9th  cen- 
toiy.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  L  it  sent  representatives  to 
Parliament,  bnt  it  did  not  receive  its  incorporation  till 
time  0^  Queen  Mary.  Dr  Thomas  Scott,  the  author  of  the 
Commtntary  <m  (ht  BtbU,  and  Lodovick  Mnggleton,  the 
founder  of  the  Moggletonian  sect,  were  natives  ^the  town. 

CHIPPEWAY  INDIANa     See  Ojibwat. 

CHIROK,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  Centaur,  the  son  of 
Ohronos  dnd  Philyra,  who  dwdt  in  a  grotto  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Pelion,  and  who  was  famous  as  the  wisest  of  his  time, 
as  Uie  founder  of  the  healing  art,  and  as  the  teacher  of 
most  of  the  ancient  heroes,  including  Hercules,  Achilles, 
iEaculapius,  Ulysses,  Castor  and  Pollux,  iEoeas,  Theseus, 
Meleager,  and  Nestor.  Accidentally  pierced  by  a  poisoned 
arrow  shot  by  Hercules,  he  resigned  his  immortality  to 
PrometheuB,  and  escaped  the  prolonged  pain^by  death. 

OHISWICE,  a  village  of  England,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames,  in  Middlesex,  ^  miles  from  Hyde  Park 
Comer,  on  a  branch  of  the  South- Western  BaUway.  It 
contains  numerous  fine  villas,  4he  principal  of  wMch  is 
Chiawick  House,  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire, 
whece  Fox  died  in  1806,  and  Canning  in  1827.  The 
parish  church  is  ancient,  and  in  the  churchyard  is  the 
tomb  of  Hogarth.  In  the  neighbourhood  were  formerly  the 
gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  there  are  still 
extensive  market-gardens  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis. 
The  Chiswick  Press  was  founded  here  in  1811  by  C^Ies 
Whittingham.  The  population  of  the  parish  and  the  im- 
provement commissioners  district,  whidi  are  oo-extensive, 
was  6303  in  1861,  and  In  1871,  8508. 

CHITTAQOKG,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
division  of  the  same  name  (which  also  comprises  the  dis- 
tricts of  Ko&khAli,  Tipperah,  Chittagon^  Hill  Tracts,  and 
Independent  HiU  Tipperah),  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal,  lies  between  20*  45'  and 
22*  59'  N.  lat,  and  9r  80'  and  ^2?  23'  R  lon^  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Hill  Tipperah  and  the  Chittagong 
Hm  Tracts,  K.by  the  Chittagong  HiU  Tracts  and  Ar&in, 
6.  by  Ar&kAn,  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  It  oonaists 
of  a  atrip  of  low-lying  land  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  about 
165  miles  in  lengUi,  and  of  an  average  breadth  of  ((0  mfles. 
A  few  unimportant  ranges  rise  wiUiin  the  north-eastern 
portion, — ^the  highest  hill  being  the  sacred  Sitikund,  1155 
feet  high.  Lofty  mountains  separate  Chittagong  district 
from  upper  Bnrmah.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Eama- 
phnliy  on  which  Chittagong  town  is  situated,  navigable  by 
sea-going  ships  and  steamers  as  far  as  Chittagong  port,  and 
by  large  trading  boats  for  a  considerable  distance  higher  up, 
and  the  "EUdik  and  the  Sangu,  whidi  are  also  navigable  by 
large  boats.  Several  creeks  afford  means  of  commum'ca- 
tion  with  the  interior.  The  wild  animals  are  tigers,  ele- 
phants, rhinoceros,  leopards,  and  deer.  The  area  extends 
to  2498  square  miles,  of  which  one-third  is  cultivated,  or 
capable  of  cultivation.  The  census  of  1872  returns  the 
population  at  1,127,402.  According  to  religion,  the  Hin- 
dus numbered  301,138,  or  26'7  per  cent. ;  Mnbammadans, 
795,013,  or  70*5  per  cent. ;  Buddhists,  30,149,  or  27  per 
cent ;  Christi&ns,  1084  or  '1  per  cent ;  and  persons  of  un- 
specified religion,  1 8.  The  Christian  population  chiefly  con- 
sLsts  of  the  half-caste  idescendants  of  the  early  Portuguese 
adventurers,  or  '*  Firinghis."  The  principal  articles  of  trade 
are  rice,  which  is  exported  by  sea ;  cotton,*  brought  down 
from  the  hiUs  for  use  in  the  district;  Liverpool  salt, 
imported  by  sea  ;  bamboo  and  tliatching  grass  for  building 
purposes;  betel-nut,  dried  fish,  petroleum  ^om  Burmah,tea, 
ponltry,  and  miscellaneous  articles  of  food.  Revenue  of 
the  district  in  1870-71,  £221,116;  expenditure,  JB56,085. 
The  police  foroe  in  1872  consisted  of  436  men  and  officers 
U  the  tegular  police,  G2  of  tlie  municipal  police,  2648  of 


the  village  watch,  making  a  total  strength  of  3146  officers 
and  men,  costing  £14,185.  In  1872-73  the  Education 
Department  had  under  its  inspection  88  schools  attended 
by  3512  pupils,  and  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of  £2168, 8s. 
llie  diinate  of  Chittagong  is  comparatively  cool,  owing 
to  the  sea  breeze  which  prevails  during  the  day ;  but  for 
the  same  reason,  the  atmoephere  is  very  moist,  with  heavy 
dews  at  night  and  fogs.  The  average  annual  temperature 
is  77**  Fahr.;  the  average  rainfall  for  the  13  years  ending 
1872,  106.50  inches.  Chittagong  was  ceded  to  the  East 
Indian  Company  by  KawAb  Mir  E&aim  in  1760. 

Chittaoonq  Post,  or  IslAmiLbid,  the  principal  town  oi 
the  above  district,,  is  situated  on  the  right  lank  of  the 
KamaphuH  River,  in  22''  20'  55'  N.  lat  and  9V  62'  I.' 
E.  long.  The  river  ii  here  navigable  by  ships  of  20 
feet  draught,  and  the  port  has  long  been  a  place  of  con- 
siderable maritime  trade.  In  1 87  0-7 1,215  vessels  arrived 
at  the  port,,  with  a  tonnage  of  52,891 ;  and  207  left,  with 
a  tonnage  of  51,587;  total  value  of  imports,  £182,766; 
ditto  of  exports,  £276,019.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent  The  town  is  an  agglomeration  of 
small  villages,  ^read  over  an  area  of  9  square  miles.  In 
1872,  the  population  amounted  to  20,604  souls,  viz.~4687 
Hindus,  15,051  Muhammadans,  122  Buddhists,  and  744 
Christians.  The  municipal  income  amounted  in  1871  to 
£2136,  12s.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £2381,  68. 

CHITTAGONG  HILL  TRACTS,  a  district  on  the  east- 
em  frontier  of  British  India,  in  the  CSiittagong  division,  lies 
between  21*  13'  and  23*  47'  N.  lat,  and  9r  46'  and  92*  49' 
E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  semi-independent 
state  of  Tipperah,  on  the  £.  and  S.  by  the  district 
of  Ar&kin  in  Britidi  Burmah,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  regula- 
tion district  of  Chittagong.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
eountry  is  very  hilly,  with  deep  ravines  and  prominent 
cliffs,  covered  with  forests  and  gigantic  creepers.  Irregular 
masses  of  jungle,  low  hills,  water-courses,  and  ewamps  fiU 
up  the  intervals  between  tiie  chief  ranges.  The  principal 
hills  with  their  heights  are— BiLsitin^  2181  feet;  Mrungi 
Tang  1650  feet;  Kingrang-d&ug,  2789  feet ;  and  Lurain 
Tang>  2355  feet  The  countiy  is  divided  into  four  falleys 
formed  by  the  Fhenl,  Kamaphuli,  Sangu,  and  Mit^imuri 
rivers.  Navigation  is,  however,  difficult,  owing  to  the 
rapidity  and  violence  of  their  currents,  their  sha^  turns, 
and  whirling  eddies ;  but  the  hillmen  manage  to  float 
down  timber,  bamboo,  ratan,  thatching  grass,  cottonj^f^an 
oil,  ehdlmuffrd  oil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  wax  and 
ivory.  Among  the  wild  animals  may  be  noticed  elephants, 
rhinoceros,  bison,  and  many  kinds  of  deer.  The  area 
of  the  district  is  6882  square  miles ;  the  population  in 
1872  was  69,607  souls,  or  only  10  persons  to  the  square 
mile.  These  consist  of  Hindus,  598,  or  *8  per  cent ; 
Muhammadans,  1378,  or  2*0  per  cent ;  Buddhists, 
47,875,  or  68 '8  per  cent  ;  Christians,  31 ;  and  persons 
of  unspecified  reb'gion,  19,725,  or  28 '4  per  cent  The  hill 
tribes,  who  are  very  primitive  in  their  manners  and  customs, 
include  the  Khyoungthas  (children  of  the  river),  called  also 
the  Jumid  Maghs;  Cluikm^,  Tipperahs,  Eumis,  Mrus, 
Khyengs,  Bangis,  Pankhos,  Lushdis  or  Kukis,  and  Shendus. 
Rdng^miti  village  is  the  capital  of  the  district  The  princi- 
pal crops  are  rice,  Indian  com,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  raised 
every  year  from  soil  newly  cleared  from  jungle.  Two 
European  landholders  have  tea-plantations  in  the  district 
The  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  were  separated  from  the 
Chittagong  district  in  1860,  and  until  lately  were  subject 
to  the  incursions  of  the  wild  tribes  on  their  borders. 
The  revenue  in  1870-71  was  £3545, 14s ;  the  expenditure, 
£14,832,  12s.  The  police  is  a  quasi-military  force,  con- 
sisting of  52  officers  and  604  men,  maintained  in  1872  at 
a  total  cost  of  £13,424.  This  fcntse  now  suffices  to  repel 
the  incorsionB  of  the  border  tribea 
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OinUSA^  or  La  OamsA,  a  town  of  Italy  on  tlie  Pesio, 
ia  Ahe  pnmnce  of  Cuneo,  and  abont  ten  miles  sontheast  of 
the  cit^  of  that  name.  It  has  a  population  of  upwards  of- 
6000,  ohieflj  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  £^as8. 
It  IB  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  hamlet  in  the  province 
of  Turin,  which  was  named  Chiusa  (enclosure)  from  its 
position  near  the  fortified  line  erected  by  Desiderius  of 
Liombardy,  in  774,  to  check  the  advance  of  Charlemagne. 

CHIUSI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Tuscan  province  of 
Siena,  situated  on  a  hill,  and  not  far  from  the  Lake  of 
Chiusi.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  large  cathedral, 
but  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  Etrusdan  bronzes,  mirrors, 
vases,  and  funereal  urns  found  in  th'b  vicinity,  of  which 
its  museums  contain  collections.  Chiusi,  the  C^utium  of 
the  Romans,  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
confederation,  and  was  the  headquarters  of  Porsena.  After 
the  decay  of  the  Roman  power  it  sank  in  importano^  and 
in  the  Middle  Ages  malaria  greatly  reduced  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  ;  .of  late  years,  however,  the  prospects  of 
the  place  have  greatly  improved,  in  consequence  of  the 
drainage  of  the  marshes  in  uie  neighbourhood.  Population^ 
6460. 

CHIVASSO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin, 
at  a  railway  junction,l5  mUes  north-east  of  the  city  of  Turin. 
Situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po  near  the  influx  of  the 
Oreo,  it  was  formerly  considered  the  key  of  Piedmont ;  but 
Us  fortifications  were  dismantled  by  the  French  in  1804, 
'jad  it  is  now  only  enclosed  by  a  single  wall  with -two  gates 
heading  to  two  suburbs.  The  front  of  the  church  of  San 
f^ietro,  a  building  of  the  15th  century,  is  decorated  with 
Ornaments  and  entire  statues  in  terra  cotta,  of  great 
ileganoe,  but  much  defaced.  Of  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
founts  of  Montferrat  an  octagonal  tower  still  remains, 
rhe  principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  grain  and  wool ;  and 
ts  lamnpreys  are  in  repute.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Po,  and  a  few  miles  down  the  stream,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  city  of  Industrict,  which  were  discovered  in  1745. 
Population,  7800. 

OHLAMTDOPHORE  {CUamydophorui  irunccUus),  an 
Edentate  Mammal  found  at  Mendoza,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Cordilleras,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Pichieiago,  but 
is  so  seldom  seen  as  to  be  regarded  with  curiosity  even  by 
the  natives.  Its  total  length  is  from  5  to  6  inches,  and  its 
upper  surface  is  covered  with  a  flexible  cuirass  somewhat 
resembling  the  external  armature  of  the  Aimadilloes — its 
nearest  allies — but  differing  from  the  latter  in  being  attached 
only  by  the  middle  of  the  back  and  the  top  of  the  head, 
the  frontal  bone  of  the  skull  being  provided  with  two 
prominent  knobs  for  this  purpose.  The  dorsal  shield, 
which  contains  24  rows  of  square,  cubical,  or  rhomboidal 
plates  of  a  leathery  texture,  makes,  at  its  posterior  edge,  an 
abrupt  bend  downwards,  and  is  continued  to  the  extremity 
of  the  tail,  thus  forming  a  posterior  shield  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  creature's  hindquarters  while  it  is  burrowing. 
The  sides  of  the  back  beneath  the  shield,  the  under  part  of 
the  .body,  and  the  limbs  are  bovered  with  silky  haii',  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  longer  and  finer  than  that  of  the  mole. 
An  examination  of  the  Pichiciago  skeleton  proves  it  to  be 
an  exceedingly  aberrant  member  of  the  Armadillo  family, 
having  structural  affinities  with  other  and  widely  different 
mammals.  Thus  it  resembles  the  beaver  in  its  flattened 
paddle-like  tail,  the  mole  in  its  short  strong  legs  and 
powerful  daws,  the  sloth  in  its  teeth,  and  ruminants  in 
the  form  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  also  resembles  the  omitho- 
rhynohus  and  echidna--the  lowest  mammalian  forms — in 
points  wherein  all  three  show  affinity  with  birds ;  while  in 
the  form  of  the  skuU  and  pelvis  it  is  unique  among  mammala 
Aooording  to  Dr  Buckland  it  makes  tiie  nearest  approach 
of  living  idaUata  to  the  gigantic  extinct  Megaiherwm»  It 
if  a  bumwing  animaL  living  like  the  mole  in  the  subter- 


ranean gallorios  which  it  scoops  out  with  its  sharp, 
powerful  c}aws,  assisted  probably  by  the  flattened  tail, 
which  is  supplied  with  strong  muscles,  and  thus  well 
adapt^  for  throwing  out  the  earth  which  gradually 
accumulates  under  the  creature.  Like  the  mole  its  ears 
and  eyes  are  exceedingly  small  and  almost  hidden  by  the 
bog  silky  hair  surrounding^  them.  Another  species  has 
recently  been  discovered  in  Bolivia  somewhat  larger  than 
the  preceding,  and  differing  from  it  in  having  the  dorsal 
shield  attached  all  over  to  the  skin  of  the  back. 

CHLORAL,  TBicHLORiiLDEHYDE,  or  Hydbidb  of  Tei- 
CHLOBA-CBTYL,  CjCljOH  or  CCI3.COH,  a  substance  dis- 
covered by  Liebig  in  1832,  and  further  studied  by  Dumas 
and  St&d^er.  It  is  a  heavr,  oily,  and  colourless  Uquid,  of 
specific  gravity  1*518  at  0^  C,  and  boiling  point  94H  C 
It  has  a  greasy,  somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  gives  off  a  vapov 
at  ordinary  temperature  which  has  a  pungent  odour  and  an 
irritating  effect  on  the  eyes.  The  word  chloral  is  derived 
from  the  first  syllables  of  eklortne  and  alcohol,  the  names 
of  the  substances  employed  for  its  preparation.  Chloral 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  anft  ether,  ki  less  than  its  own  wei^t 
of  water,  and  in  four  times  its  weight  of  chloroform ;  it 
absorbs  but  is  not  acted  upon  by  chlorine,  and  dissolves 
bromine,  iodine,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur.  Chloral  deli- 
quescee  in  the  air,  and,  like  aldehyde,  is  converted  by 
wat6r  into  a  hydrate,  with  evolution  of  heat ;  ^t  combioes 
also  with  ethylic  alcohol  and  its  homologues,  and  the 
derived  mercaptans.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  is  reduced  by  chloral ;  sulphites  of  the  alkalies 
form  with  it  crystalline  compounds ;  and  nascent  hydrogen, 
by  replacing  its  three  atoms  of  chlorine,  converts  it  bto 
aldehyde  (Personne,  Awi.  CK  Pkarm,,  civil.  113).  I^ 
means  of  phosphorus  pentachloride,  chlorine  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  oxygen  of  chloral,  the  body  CC1,.CCLH 
being  produced ;  an  analogous  compound,  QC^C(p^L^t 
containing  the  ra4icle  -phenyl  in  the  place  of  the  ezygeo, 
is  obtained  by  treating  chloral  with  benzene  and  sulphone 
acid.  With  an  alkali,  chloral  gives  chloroform  and  a 
formate  of  the  base  according  to  the  reaction  CCI,.COH 
-H  KHO  -  CC^H  +  H.CO(OK) ;  it  is  converted  by  oxidis- 
ing agents  into  trichloracetio  aoid  CCL.CO(OH) ;  and  foma 
with  cyanic  add  the  body  C5H,C1«N0,  -  (CCi^COH^ 
COHN.  When  kept  for  some  days,  as  also  when  placed 
in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid  or  a  very  small  quantity 
of  water,  chloral  undergoes  spontaneous  change  into  the 
polymeride  metachhral,  C^HgCl^O,  -  (CjCljOH),,  a  white 
porcelaneous  body;  slowly  volatile  in  ttie  air,  insoluble 
m  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  reconverted  into  cUoral 
without  melting  at  IGO*  C. 

Chloral  is  prepared  by  passing  dry  chlorine  into  abeolnte 
alcohol ;  the  latter  must  be  cooled  at  first,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation  has  to  be  heated  nearly  to  boiHo^ 
The  alcohol  becomes  converted  finally  into  a  syrupy  fluid, 
from  which  chloral  is  procured  by  treatment  with  snlphoiic 
acid.  The  action  of  chlorine  upon  alcohol  is  complex  ;— 
first  aldehyde,  CH,.COH,  is  produced,  which  combiDeB 
with  alcohol  to  form  aoetal,  CH^CH(OC2H5)-;  tiiis,  acted 
on  by  chlorine,  yields  tiichloraoetal,  CCi^(JE(OCjBi^p 
which  is  converted  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  present  into 
chloral  alcoholate,  'CCL.CH.0H.0C2EL,  and  monoehlor 
ethane,  CsH^CL  The  iiOiter  body  is  aCo  forqied  directly 
from  alcohol,  in  the  process  for  the  manufacture  of  ohkcal, 
and  combines  with  aldehyde,  giving  monochlttinated 
ethylic  ether,  CH,CHCL0C^5,  which  is  converted  by 
chlprine  into  tetrachlorinated  ether,  CC\CRCX,O0fif 
By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  chloral  alcoholate  and 
tetrachlorinated  ether  are  resolved  into  alcohol  and 
chloral,  and  monoohlorethane  and  diloral,  respectively. 
The  crude  ehloral  is  distilled  over  lime,  and  is  purified  by 
further  treatment  with  snlphurio  add^  and  b;;^  jedistillatioiL 
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A.  mixtoro  of  starch  or  sugar  with  manganese  peroxide  and 
hydrochlotio  acid  may  be  employed  instead  of  alcohol  and 
chlorine  for  the  mannfacture  of  chloral  (St&deler,  Ah%» 
CJL  Pharm,,  Ixl  101-121).  An  isomer  of  chloral, 
paretMfraUde,  is  made  by  passing  excess  of  dry  chlorine 
into  abeolate  methylic  alcohol;  it  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
iBsohible'in  water,  and  boils  at  182*"  C.  (dodz,  Ann,  Ch. 
Fharm,,  iil  180). 

cr^A?ra/  kffdraU^  CoCljORBjO,  or  CCL.CH(OH)„  the 
compound  formed  by  the  union  of  water  with  chloral,  occurs 
ia  the  foTa  of  oblique,  often  yery  short,  rhombic  prisms ; 
an  acicuUr  form  of  cr3r8tals  is  considered  by  Paul  to  be 
characteristic  only  of  the  alcoholate.  The  purest  samples 
of  chloral  hydrate  present  the  appearance  of  ordinary  alum 
broken  into  fragments,  are  perfectly  transparent,  only 
slightly  odorous,  free  from  powder,  and  dry  to  the  touch, 
and  do  not  become  white  by  exposure.  Jacobsen  gives  the 
melting  point  of  pure  chloral  hydrate  as  60^  to  51**,  the 
boiling  point  as  99**  C.  It  can  be  distilJed  unchanged  at 
1 20**G. ;  but  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted 
into  anhydrous  chloral  and  cMorcUide,  C^B^Cifig.  When 
mixed  with  water,  chloral  hydrate  causes  a  considerable 
degree  of  cbld ;  and,  as  with  camphor,  small  fragments  of 
it  placed  on  tiie  surface  of  water  exhibit  gjratory  move- 
meatflL  An  aqueous  solution  should  bo  neutral  or  nearly 
80,  and  should  give  but  a  faint  milkinesa  when  boiled  with 
■ilTer  nitrate.  A  drop  or  two  of  ammonia  added^to  solu- 
tions assirts  in  their  preservation.  Chloral  hydnite  may 
be  detected  in  the  presence  of  other  substances  by  addins 
an  alkali  and  heating,  when  chloroform  is  evolved,  which 
may  be  collected  in  a  receiver ;  this  process  can  be 
employed  for  the  estimation  of  the  commercial  hydrate. 
When  ammonium  sulphide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  pure 
ehloral  hydrate,  the  liquid  turns  red*  and  then  becomes 
rapidly  brown  and  thick ;  the  presence  of  oily  impurities 
in  a  solution  is  shown  by  the  brown  colour  it  acquires  when 
shaken  up  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Chloral 
hydrate  has  the  property  of  checking  the  decomposition  of 
a  great  number  of  albuminous  substances,  such  as  milk  and 
meat ;  and  a  mixture  of  it  with  glycerine,  according  to 
Ftasonno,  is  suitable  for  the  pres^tvation  of  lEtnatomical 
preparations.  When  heated  with  concentrated  glycerine  to 
a  temperature  of  110*^-230^  C,  chloral  hydrate  yields 
chloroform,  CHCl^jand  formate  of  allyl,  HCC)(OC3H5)  : 
and  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  strong  sunlight,  at  195 
C  it  is  transformed  into  trichloracetic  acid,  CCI3.COOH. 
The  effect  of  chloral  hydrate  upon  fresh  blood,  like  that  of 
formic  add,  is  to  render  it  darker. 

The  breaking  up  of  chloral  hydrate,  in  the  presence  of 
alkalies,  with  Uie  production  of  chloroform  and  formates, 
led  Liebreich  to  thQ>  conjecture  that  a  similar  decomposition 
might  be  produced  in  the  blood ;  and  hence  his  introduction 
of  the  drug,  in  1869,  as  an  anesthetic  and  hypnotic 
(CompL  rend,  1869,  Ixix.,  486).  It  has  been  supposed 
that  its  physiological  action  may  be  due  to  formic  acid  as 
well  as  to  chloroform  set  free  in  the  blood,  the  effects  of 
the  formic  acid  being  attributed  to  the  production  from  it 
of  oubon  dioxide.  Personne,  however,  has  administered 
sodimn  fonnate  to  dogs,  without  perceiving  in  them  the 
slightest  anaesthetic  phenomena,  or  the  abnormal  formation 
of  oirbon  dioxide  (Compt.  rend,,  1874,  Ixxviil  129).  He 
considers  that  chloroform  is  set  free  in  the  blood,  but  is 
not  eliminated  as  such,  being  converted  into  sodium  chloride 
and  formate  {ibid.  >869,  Ixul,  983) ;  the  prolonged  action 
of  chloral  on  the  animal  economy  he  explains  on  the 
supposition  that,  chloroform  being  produced  at  the  expense 
of  the  alkali  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood,  the  latter,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  an  amide,  forms  with  the  trichlorinated 
aldehyde  chloral  a  compound  which,  by  the  gradual  action 
of  Oie  blood,  affords  a  continuous  supply  of  chloroform. 


Tanret,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests  tliat  as  chloral  hydrate, 
when  made  alkaline  with  caustic  potash,  yields  in  the 
presence  of  the  oxidizing  'agent  potassium  permanganate 
the  formate,  chloride,  and  carbonate  of  potassium,  together 
with  carbon  monoxide,  the  alkalinity  of  the  serum  of  the 
blood  may  determine  a  similar  decomposition  of  chloral 
hydrate,  the  physiological  effects  of  which  may  therefore  be^ 
ascribed  to  poiBoning  or  deoxidation  of  arterial  blood  by 
arbon  monoxide  (Compt,  rend,  Ixxix.  662;  Joum, 
Pharm.  Ckim.  (4),  xr.  355-357). 

The  first  effect  of  a  dose  of  chloral  hydrate  is  to  produce 
a  state  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  as  evidenced  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  retinal  vessels  ;  after  5  or  10  minutes,  con- 
traction of  the  vessels  is  observed,  the  retina  becomes  of  a 
pale  pink  colour,  and  drowsiness  ensues ;  when  this  wears 
off,  the  retinal  and  cerebral  vessels  resume  their  accustomed 
sise  (Dr  W.  A.  Hammond).  In  cases  of  death  from  chjbrol, 
the  cerebral  vesseli  have  been  found  much  congested. 

The  effects  of  chloral  hydrate  vary  wi&  different 
individuali ;  but,  as  a  rule,  a  dose  of  20  grains  acts  in  a 
healthy  subject  as  a  mild  sedative  of  the  sensory  nervous 
system,  and  produoea,  about -half  or  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  after  it  has  been  taken,  a  light,  refreshing,  and  normal 
sleep,  without  causing  headache  or  disturbance  of  Oie 
respiration  and  pulse. 

Takep  in  large  quantities  chloral  hydrate  is  a  .powerful 
soporific;  it  perceptibly  lowers  the  temperature  of  the 
bodyi  and  diminishes  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  heart's 
action,  probably  from  paralysis  of  its  intrinsic  moto^ 
ganglia;  whilst  the  rate  of  respiration  is  lessened, 
apparently  through  affection  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Ex- 
cessive doses  produce  complete  insensibility,  and  diminish, 
and  at  last  abolish  reflex  excitability ;  pallor,  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  lividity,  and  muscular  relaxation  ensue  ; 
and  death  may  result  from  cardiac  syncope. 

M  Or6  is  the  originator  of  a  plan  for  performing  opera- 
tions during  anaesthesia  produced  by  the  intra-venous 
injection  of  chloral  hydnUe.  He  shows  (Compt,  rend, 
1874,  Ixxviil  515,  651)  that  it  may  be  harmlessly  injected, 
and  that  when  th^  brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  blood,  it  effects  complete  ansBsthesia  of  long  duration, 
and  is  a  rapid  and  effectual  remedy  for  tetanus.  Chloral 
hydrate  sometimes  fails  to  afford  relief  from  suffering,  and 
when  it  does  jiot  induce  sleep,  may  occasion  excitement  and 
delirium.  In  some  cases  a  dose  has  produced  an  eruption  of 
urticaria.  It  must  be  administered  with  caution  to  children, 
and  to  patients  having  disease  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
digestive  tract,  certain  affections  of  the  bronchi,  or  hysteria. 
It  appears  that  chloral  cannot  be  decomposed  and  thrown 
off  by  a*  healthy  body  at  a  greater  rate  than  from  5  to  7 
grains  an  hour  (Richardson,  Lancet,  1871,  I,  209);  and  as 
the  linut  of  the  dose  that  can  be  safely  taken  is  not  affected 
by  the  customary  use  of  the  drug,  as  in  the  case  of  opium, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  its  incautious  employment  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  practise  of  habitually  resorting  to  it  to 
gain  relief  from  sleeplessness,  from  neuralgia,  and  from  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  excess,  have  in  not  a  few  instances  led 
to  fatal  results.  In  consequence  of  this  risk  medical 
practitioners  now  use  it  loss  extensively.  The  continued 
use  of  chloral  hydrate,  too,  is  apt  to  cause  a  hyperaemic 
condition  of  the  skin,  diffuse  inflammatory  erythema  of  tho 
face  and  chest,  conjunctivitis,  and  interference  with 're- 
spiration ;  and  may  bring  on  deep  melancholy,  weakness 
.of  will,  and  inability  to  sleep  without  the  drug. 

Chloral  hydrate  is  of  special  value  as  a  soporific  where 
opium  is  inadmissible,  as  in  the  case  of  children,  in  uraemia, 
and  in  some  fevers.  It  is  used  in  delirium  tremens,  rabies, 
severe  chorea,  acute  mania,  and  phthisis,  as  well  as  in 
dyspnoea,  pertussis,  cholera,  sea-sickness,  cancer,  chrosio 
rheumatism,  and  gastralgia,  and  in  parturition  andedamps?"; 
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and  in  eases  of  tetaaus  it  '.%  employed  to  produce  muscular 
relaxation.  Its  antagonism  to  strychnia  was  first  pointed 
out  by  liebreich  (Compt.  rend.,  1870,  Izt  403).  When 
administered  to  rabbits  it  has  been  found  to>  be  a  remedy 
for  poisonous  doses  of  strychnia  •(Bennett,  Edin,  Jled, 
Journ.,  1870,  xvL  262);  but  Or4  has  shown  {Gas.  Midie, 
dt  Parity  1872,  p.  401)  that  the  hypodermic  izgection  of 
that  drug  is  of  no  avail  in  the  case  of  rabbits  poisoned 
with  fat^  doses  of  chloral  hydrate.  Numerous  experi- 
ments have  led  to  the  conclusions  that  "  chloral  hydrate 
is  more  likely  to  save  life  after  a  fatal  dose  of  strychnia, 
than  strychnia  is  to  save  life  after  a  fatal  dose  of  chloral 
hydrate  ;  "  that  after  a  dose  of  strychnine  has  produced 
tetanic  convulsions,  these  convulsions  may  be  reduced  in 
force  and  frequency,  and  life  may  be  saved,  by  means  of 
the  influence  of  ddoral  hydrate ;  but  that  though  the 
effects  of  a  poisonous  dose  of  the  hydrate  may  be.  mitigated, 
the  coma  produced  by  its  action  on  the  brain  is  not  removed 
by  strychnia  (Bennett,  Report  in  Brii,  Med,  Jour.,  1875, 
1,  97;  Ogilvie  WiU,  Edin,  Med,  Jour,,  April  1876,  907). 
Chloral  hydrate  modifies  the  action  of  a  fatal  dose  of 
extract  of  Calabar  bean,  but  is  of  little  service  if  given 
some  time  after  the  latter.  The  effects  of  chloralism  are 
combated  by  provoking  emesis,  and  by  stimulating  freely. 

Among  the  veiy  nomeroiu  oontributioiLi  to  the  history  of  ohlonl, 
in  additioa  to  the  aboTe-giren,  inay  be  mentioned  the  followiog : — 
Uebig,  Ahh,  Ch.  Pharm.,  I  189;  Dnmaa,  TraiUcU  ChimU,  t  ▼. 
599 ;  StJideler,  Ann,  Ch,  Fharm,,  ov.  298,  ori.  258 ;  Boochut,  Ootnpt, 
ntnd.,  bdx.  9M,  Bull.  <U  Thir.,  bczrii  488 ;  Sir  J«  T.  SimiMon,  Med. 
Time*,  Jan.  1,  1870 ;  BytMon  and  Follet,  Joum,  de  tAntU.  et  de 
Phytiol,,  1870,  570;  Hofmann,  Compt.  rcmi.,  1870.  but.  906; 
Peraoune,  ibid.,  IxxL  227 ;  Paul,  Fharm.  J<mm.  and  Trant.  (8). 
i.  621 ;  Haaeemann,  Sehmidfs  Jahrb.,  clL  81 ;  Jaoobien,  anoted 
in  Joum.  Chem.  Soc,  ix.  257 ;  Bokitanaky,  Strieker^e  JahrUlcher 
(ill  and  iv.  Heft),  1874.  (F.  H.  B.) 

CHLORINE,  one  of  the  chemical  elements  (symbol,  CI), 
discovered  by  Bcheele  in  1774.  It  was  long  regarded  as  a 
compound ;  Scheele  termed  it  dq>hlogxgtxcaUd  murtaiic  acid, 
and  BerthoUet  about  1785  gate  it  the  name  of  oxygenized 
muriaiie  acid,  which  Kirwan  contracted  into  oxymuriatie 
'  add.  In  1809  an  abstract  of  a  paper'  wad  published  by 
Oay-Lussao  and  Thtoard,  in  the  2d  vol  of  the  Memoira 
iTArcueU,  in  which  they  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
the  absence  of  oxygen  from  oxymuriatic  acid.  The  atten- 
tion ot  Davy  being  drawn  to  1^  subject^  he  in  1810  com- 
municated to  the  Bioyal  Society  a  paper  in  which  he  showed 
that  there  was  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
oxymuriatic  acid  contained  oxygen ;  and  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  following  year  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  oxymuriatic  acid  is  an  unpompounded  substance,  and 
gives  to  it  the  name  of  chlorine,  on  account  of  the^eenish 
colour  it  possesses.  Chlorine  and  its  combinations  with 
other  elements  having  been  already  treated  of  under  the 
heading  Chemistbt,  it  will  be  necessary  here  only  to  give 
some  account  of  the  more  important  commercial  chlorine 
compounds  hydrochloric  acid,  bleaching  powder,  and 
potassium  chlorate,  and  of  the  methods  of  preparing  them. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  (HCl). — Practically,  the  whole  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  now  employed  in  the  manufacturing  arts 
is  obtained  as  a  collateral  product  in  the  celebratiiBd  soda 
process  of  Leblanc.  The  first  stage  in  that  process  consists 
iu  treating  common  salt  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  salt-cake 
roosting  furnace,  by  which  sodium  sulphate  and  hydrochloric 
acid  are  formed :— 2Naa  +  HJSO^  -  Na^O^  +  2HCL 

Till  the  year  1863  the  acia  fumes  given  off  in  alkali 
works  were  allowed  to  escape  freely  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  being  dissolved  and  brought  down  by  every  shower, 
<lestroyed  or  seriously  damaged  vegetation  for  miles  around 
the  works.  In  that  year  tlie  Alkali  Act  was  passed,  by 
which  manufacturers  were  obliged  to  condense  bot  less 
L!ian  95  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  hydrochlorio  acid 


evolved  in  their  establishments ;  and  since  that  time 
gi-cat  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  condensation,  so  that 
now  in  many  works  practically  no  acid  fumes  escape.  Thb 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  liberated  in  the  roasting  furnace  is 
conveyed  through  a  range  of  stoneware  pipes,  in  connection 
with  which  are  various  devices  for  cooling  it  in  its  passage. 
It  is  then  conducted  into  condensing  toWers — ^long  wide 
funnels  packed  with  coke — through  which  a  stream  of  water 
is  made  to  percolate  from  the  top,  an  enormous  suifaoe 
of  moisture  being  thus  presented  to  the  acid  lumea.  The 
solution  of  the  gas  in  the  water  constitutes  the  hydrochloric 
acid,  muriatic  acid,  or  spirit  of  salt  of  commerce.  So 
prepared,  the  acid  always  contains  several  impurities,  such 
as  arsenious  acid,  ferric  chloride,  and  sulphurous  add ;  hot 
these  do  not  interfere  with  its  application  to  the  preparft* 
tion  of  bleaching  powder,  in  whidi  it  is  chiefly  oonsuxpML 
Without  any  purification  it  is  also  employed  tor  " souring' 
in  bleaching,  and  in  tin  and  lead  soldering. 

Bleaching  Powder,  at  Chloride  of  Lime, — ^The  history  of 
the  application  of  chlorine  to  bleadiing  purpoaes  before  the 
introduction  of  the  so-callecL  chloride  of  lime  will  be  found 
under  the  -article  Blsachikq.  Bleaching  powder  is  made 
by  exposing  pure  slaked  lime  to  an  atmosphere  oi  chlorine 
till  the  lime  will  absorb  no  mor^  of  the  gas.  ^any  plans 
for  the  preparation  of  the  chlorine  have  been  proposed,  and 
various  important  [Nrooesses  adopted,  since  the  mannlao- 
ture  of  bleaching-powder  yaa  established  by  Mesen 
Tennant^and  Co.  The  original  prooess  was  as  follows.  A 
mixture  of  native  peroxide  of  manganese  ground  to  a  finf 
powder,  common  salt,  and  sulphuric  acid  was  put  into  i 
large,  nearly  spherical,  leaden  vessel  furnished  at  the  top 
wiUi  an  air-tight  lid.  In  this  vessel  an  agitator  was  placed 
by  which  its  contents  could  be  from  time  to  time  stirred 
up.  From  the  lid  a  lead  pipe  conveyed -the  liberated 
chlorine  into  the  chamber  in  which  the  lime  to  be  saturated 
was  spread  in  a  thin  layer.  The  exterior  of  the  leaden 
vessel  was  cased  with  an  iron  covering,  space  for  the 
circulation  of  a  current  of  steam  between  it  and  the 
covering  being  left  Upon  the  charging  of  the  still  chlorine 
was  at  first  given  off  without  heat ;  but  after  eome  time  a 
current  of  steam  waa  viade  to  circulate  around  the  still, 
so  as  to  maintain  a  sufficient  temperature  to  disengage 
all  the  chlorine.  The  materials  used  consisted  of  common 
salt,  manganese  peroxide,  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
resulting  products  were  manganous  sulphate,  sodium  sul- 
phate, water,  and  chlorine: — 

MnO.  +  2Naa  +  SHjSO.  -  MnSO.  +  2NaHS04+ 
2H,0  +  C1,. 

Thruugh  the  development  of  Leblanc'a  well-known  sods  prooMi 
laige  qnantitiea  of  hydrochlorio  add  became  availaUe  xor  thi 
mannfsoture  of  ddorine,  in  place,  aa  formerly,  of  a  niztve 
of  common  Bait  and  solphnrio  acid ;  and  for  many  yean  bydxo* 
chloric  acid  alone  has  beoi  naed.  Coaraelv  ground  manganese  oxide 
ia  placed  within  an  oblong  stone  still,  into  which  m  neoetfusy 
charge  of  etrong  hydrochloric  acid  ia  admitted.  Steam  li  thes 
allowed  to  circulate  in  the  outer  case  of  the  still  till  the  tempentnrt 
of  the  mixture  is  raised  to  about  180*  Fahr.  When  this  pdnt  is 
reached,  steam  at  a  pressure  of  90  to  S5  lb.  is  blown  thxtm^  tk* 
charge  at  intervals  for  about  six  honis,  after  which  the  reaction  ii 
complete — the  whole  occupying  about  twenty-four  hours.  The 
chemical  changes  that  take  plaice  are  expressed  in  the  following 
equation  : — 

MnO,  +  4HCII = MnCl, + SHjO  +  a, . 

Native  binoxide  of  mangaritae  being  an  impure  and  variable  eom- 
poond  has  to  be  laed  in  quantities  proportionate  to  the  MbO|  it 
contains. 

For  each  molecule  of  chlorine  obtained  by  the  above  reaction,  it 
will  be  observed  that  one  of  manganous  cmoride  is  formed,  a  snb* 
stance  that  was  f ormerlv  ran  off  as  a  waste  product  Apart  from  tke 
nuisance  thereby  created,  the  drain  on  the  supply  cf  manganete  on 
became  serious,  supplies  diminished,  and  prioes  roae  in  proportke. 
It  became  therefore  an  objoct  of  much  importaxxe  to  obnatetfat 
waste  of  manganese,  and  this  was  suiglit  in  two  differrat  direeliosft 
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Sflbrti  in  the  ftrat  pUoe  wtfra  made  to  rwenerate  flie  mangimmw 
-WMto,  10  ai  rendar  it  continaoiisly  arailable  fur  maaaf aotoring  par^ 
X>OMt ;  and  teoondly,  is  waa  freqaantlr  attempted  to  diapenia  alto- 
jetiier  with  tlie  nse  of  manAaneee  in  tne  prooeaa. 

Tho  first  really  suoceKfafplan  for  the  xaooraxy  and  leozidation 
of  mangancao  was  deriaed  by  Mr  Ohariea  Dnnlop,  and  waa  introdnoed 
«t  Mesars  Tennant's  worka,  at  St  RoUox,  Qlaagow,  where  it  ia  atiU 
<1876)  in  operation.  By  Dnnlop's  prooeaa  the  reddnal  'Still-liquor 
is  first  treated  with  carbonate  ot  lime  to  neutralise  its  free  add  and 
decompoee  tho  contained  ferric  chloride,  which  thna  gires  a  pre- 
cipitate, ferric  oiide.  The  clear  liquor  obtained  ia  a  second  time 
muad  with  carbonate  of  lime,  then  introduced  into  an  enormoua 
iron  boiler,  in  which  it  boiU  at  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres  for 
about  twelve  hours.  Under  tho  influence  of  the  heat  applied  the 
manganese  ezohanrea  its  chlorine  for  the  carbonicadd  of  the  car- 
honate  ci  lime,  and  a  hydrated  manganese  carbonate,  suspended  in 
«  aolntSon  of  chloride  of  calcium,  ia  produced,  thna  :— 

MnCl^+OaCOs+HiOsHnCOj.  Hg0+OaCl,. 

The  mao^eae  carbonate  ia  subae<|uen£ly  allowed  to  subside,  and 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  wauued  out  The  manganeae 
«arbonate  b  drsined  till  it  becomes  a  white  putty-like  mass,  when 
it  is  put  into  shallow  iron  trays,  and  roasted  in  a  fumaoe  at  a  heat 
.gradually  inoceasin^  to  660*  or  600*  Fahc  Under  the  influence  of 
the  heat  the  carbonic  acid  is  drlren  oflf,  and  br  degrees,  from  being 
n  white  powder,  the  manganese  compound  ^yV«p«  till  on  the  com- 
pletion Off  tiie  process  it  is  a  soot-like  mass.  Owing  principally  to 
the  ezpenaiTe  natore  ci  the  plant  necessary,  the  Dunlop  process 
jiever  extended  beyond  St  RoUoz ;  but  it  haa  satiafaotonly  main- 
tained ita  position  ia  that  gigantic  establishment. 

The  method  ci  artificially  oxidizing  manganese  which  is  now 
almost  unlTersally  adopted,  and  has  during  the  paat  Urw  years  quite 
reTohttioniaed  the  bleair.hing  powder  manwactnre,  ia  that  invented 
by  Mr  Walter  Weldon.  MaA^oua  chloride  by  treatment  with 
lune  beoomea  changed  into  the  lower  oxide  of  manganese  (MnO),  a 
l>ody  which  with  great  difficulty  is  raised  to  the  hi^ier  sesquioxide 
<MnflO|),  brrottd  which  stage  <n  oxidation  no  exposure  to  oxygen 
1M8QS  It  But  when  treated  with  excess  of  Hme  the  manganous 
oxide  raindly  unites  with  oxygen,  and  beooiues  tranaformed  into  the 
peroxide  (MnO,),  which  ia  the  chemical  compound  available  for  the 
preparation  of  chlorine.  It  was  this  fact  which  Mr  Weldon  dis- 
covered, and  haa  turned  to  advantage  in  his  prooeas.  The  pheno- 
menon he  aocounta  for  on  the  aasumption  that  the  sesouioxide 
<Mn,0,)  formed  by  the  exposure  of  manganoua  cadde  (MnO)  to 
oxygen  ii  really  a  mannnous  manganite,  or  a  combination  of  MnO 
with  MnO^  the  former  having  basic,  the  latter  acid  functiona.  The 
lime  added  hy  Mr  Weldon  supplies  a  more  powerful  base,  and 
anablea  the  whole  of  the  manganese  to  attain  to  the  condition  of 
-peroxide,  uniting  aa  it  doea  in  such  a  manner  with  the  lima  aa  to 
lonn  a  ealcinm  manganite  (CaMnOg).  By  employing  a  diminiahed 
quantity  of  lime  ahmg  witii  an  increSued  current  of  air,  it  haa  been 
'ble  to  effect  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  manganese. 
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manganite  (CaMnO„  BLMnO,)  being  probably  fonned. 
In  hia  treatment  of  the  still-Uquois  Mr  Weldon  first  neutralizea 
the  add,  kCj  aa  ii  done  in  Mr  Dunlop'a  prooeas.  The  clear  roee- 
tinted  liquor  thereby  obtained  ia  passed  Into  a  vessel  called  the 
-oxidiEer,  at  a  temperature  of  about  140*  Fahr.  A  pipe  for  convey- 
ing a  current  of  air  passes  down  the  centre  of  tiie  vessel,  terminating 
near  the  bottom  in  a  eeries  <^  distributing  pipes,  and  connected  at 
the  otiier  end  with  a  blowing  engine^  The  uquor  being  at,  or  brought 
by  ii^ected  steam  ^  the  proper  temperature,  then,  according  to  Mr 
WUdon  {Soe,  <f  ArU  Lecture,  May  1874),  the  injection  <^  air  is 
commenced,  and  there  is  rapidlv  added,  in  the  state  of  very  fine 
division,  1  '6  times  the  quantity  dt  lime  equivalent  to  the  manganese 
in  the  liquor.  Thia  converts  the  charge  into  a  thin  white  mud, 
which  consista  of  solution  of  calcic  chloride  holding  in  suspension 
mauganona  oxide,  or  MnO,  and  also  holding  partiy  in  suspension 
partly  ia  solution  six-tenths  of  an  equivalent — ^reckoned  on  the 
manganeae  present — of  free  lime.  When  a  little  of  this  white  mud 
ii  thrown  on  to  a  filter,  the  clear  filtrate  ii  naturally  found,  owing 
to  the  quantitjT  of  free  lime  present,  and  to  the  powerfolly  solvent 
action  upon  lime  of  hot  solution  of  calcic  chloride,  to  possess  a 
atrongly  alkaline  reaction.  As  the  ixgection  of  air  goes  on,  the  mud 
becomes  gradually  darker  in  colour,  owing  to  the  white  hydrated' 
MnO  becoming  converted  into  black  MnO,  by  absoiption  of  oxy^n 
from  Cbe  injected  air,  what  was  originally  a  thin  white  mud  being 
at  lengtii  con  varied  into  a  thin  black  muo.  During  tiie  progress  of 
this  conversion  of  the  originally  white  mud  into  a  black  mud,  it  is 
found  that  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  filtrate  from  the  BNid 
gradoally  diminishes  in  intensity,  until  at  length  it  «itirely  dis- 
appears ;  and  it  is  found,  too,  that  when  this  alk^ne  reaction  ceases, 
the  abeorptioc  of  oxygen  from  the  injected  air  ceases  also.  When 
thia  stage  is  reached,  which  is  at  the  end  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
hours,  according  to  the  relation  between  the  size  of  the  oxidizer  and 
ihe  size  of  the  blowing-engine  employed,  a  little  more  liquor  is  run 
Into  the  oxidizer  from  tho  settlers  above,  the  injection  of  air  is  con- 
linued  f9t  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  the  charge  b  then  nm  off  from 


the  oxidizer  into  ona  or  other  of  a  nafle  of  Mttlers  placed  below  it  In 
theae  it  separates,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  into  rsther  more  than 
half  peifeotiy  clear  solution  of  calcic  chloride,  and  a  llttie  less  than 
half  Dlack  mud  of  rather  more  than  twice  the  density  of  that  which 
left  the  oxidizer.  The  solution  of  calcic  chloride  is  now  decanted, 
and  the  settled  mud  in  then  ready  for  nae  for  the  Uberation  of 
chlorine  from  hydrochloric  add. 

The  nowpraotically  universal  nae  of  regenerated  manganese  oxide  In 
a  state  of  fine  diviaion  has  considerably  modified,  theoMer  operation^ 
for  the  manufacture  of  chlorine.  Hydrochloric  add,  according  to 
the  plan  at  present  In  use,  is  first  run  into  the  still,  and  tlie  nian- 
ffanese  mud  is  admitted  gradually  to  it  in  a  oarefuUyregulated  stream.' 
Instead  of  the  eld  oblong  trough-like  still,  one  much  more  capa- 
doua,  of  pentagonal  form,  is  generally  employed.  The  details  of 
working  vary  in  almost  every  establiahmeni  bfut  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  an  evampla  ci  ordinary  practice.  A  ohaige  of  hydio- 
chlorio  addr  equal  to  the  amount  yielded  by  about  56  cwt  of  common 
salt,  ia  led  into  the'still,  andtoitiaadded&om  14tol6ewt  of  70  per 
cent  manganeae.  Pinely  alaked  Hme  to  the  amount  of  40  cwt  is 
spread  iu  a  uniform  layer  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  and  ht>m 
ibeoe  quantities  70  or  71  cwt  of  bleaching  powder  containing  from 
80  to  87  per  oent  of  available  chlorine  is  obtsined.  The  lime,  after 
leodving  a  first  charge  of  gas,  is  left  24  hbura,  when  it  ii  turned  by 
workmen.  Another  charge  is  then  admitted,  and  on  the  expiry  of 
twenty-four  honx«  more  the  bleaching  powder  is  ready  to  be  drawn 
off  and  packed  in  barrela. 

Of  the  many  chlorine  proosssoa  without  manganeae  which  have  been 
propooad,  the  only  phu  which  haa  stood  the  teak  of  wide  practical 
appHcation  is  that  introduced  iu  recent  years  by  Mr  Henrr  Deacon, 
at  Widnea^  in  Lancaahire.  Doubtiees  his  is  a  process  which  would 
have  been  widely  introdnoed  but  for  the  eoonomv  and  satisfactory 
nature  of  Mr  Weldon'a  method.    A  process  for  liberating  chlorine 
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from  hydrochloric  add  gaa  b^  expoaingit  with  atmoaphenc  air  to  a 
high  temperature  waa  patented  by  Mr  Bobert  Oxland  in  1845.  Mr 
Deacon  diacovered  that  iu  tUs  prooesa^  when  the  air  and  gas  are 


brought  into  contact  with  sulphate  of  copper  the  hydrochloric  add 
ia  deoompdaed  much  more  completely  maaA  a  far  lower  temperature 
than  wiuiout  that  salt  In  practice  hot  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and 
atmoapberie  air  are  passed  over  pieces  of  brick  which  have  been  dipped 
iu  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and  dned. 
Chlorine  and  water  are  produced  by  the  oecomposition,  snd  some 
traoea  of  hydrochloric  acid  alao  paaa  undecomposed.  The  water  and 
add  are  condensed,  and  the  chlorine  mixed  with  the  reddual 
nitrooen  of  the  air  passes  on  to  the  abaorbing  diamben.  Aa  tht 
chloiuie  is  greatly  diluted  hy  th^  nitrogen,  the  lime  has  to  bar 
expoaed  in  thin  ]iayera  over  a  huge  arsa,  and  Mr  Deaeon  so  arnungas 
his  chambers  that  the  mixed  gaasa  as  they  enter  meet  almost  com- 
pletely saturated  lime,  but  aa  the  chlorine  becomes  absorbed,  lesr 
highly  chloriniasd  lime  is  met,  till  at  the  end-  it  ia  almost  freah 
hydrate  of  lime  oyer  which  they  pass.  Mr  Deacon  obteina  fttmi  the 
add  of  1600  cwt  of  salt,  with  the  expenditure  of  50  tons  of  small 
coal,  upwarda  of  60  tons  of  85  per  oent  bleaching  Powder.  The 
process  is  in  operation  in  nis  own  manufaotonr  at  Widnea,  'and 
la  some  Continental  establishments  Mr  Deacon  s  plant  waa  intro* 
duced,  but  it  haa  been  practically  abandoned. 

Bleaching  powder  when  fresh  la  a  dry,  white  lime-like  powder 
emitting  a  strong  odour  of  hvpochlorous  add.  Commercial  samplea 
vary  considerably  in  stren^tn,  but  when  newly  made  and  of  good 
quality  they  ahould  contam  from  85  to  37  per  cent  of  avaiuible 
cnlorine.  On  exposure  bleaching  powder  parts  with  its  chlorine 
with  considerable  rapidity,  losing,  according  to  some  etperimentera, 
at  the  rate  o!  0*63  per  cent  per  month.  On  the  composition  of 
bleaching  powder  aee  Chsmistkt,  page  494. 

J\>ta8num  CMorate  or  ChlontU  qf  Potaah. — The  preparation  of 
potassium  chlorate  is  an  example  oi  the  employment  of  chlorine  on 
an  extmaive  scale,  its  function,  according  to  the  ordinary  process 
of  manufacture,  being  to  transform  potassium  chloride  (KCl)  into 
potaasium  chlorate  (KC10|)  b^  supplying  the  necessary  oxygen  from 
lime.  It  ia  obtained  by  passing  excess  of  chlorjne  into  solution  of 
potassium  chloride  and  milk  of  ume,  according  to  the  equation 

Ka + 8CaO + 8C1, = 8CaCl,  +  KCIO, . 

The  operation  is  oonducted  in  dose  leaden  vessels,  fitted  with 
agitators  and  heated  with  steam.  On  the  completion  of  the  above 
reaction  the  liquid  ia  filtered  and  evaporated  to  near  dryness,  and 
the  residue  ia  again  diaaolved  in  hot  water.  The  two  salts^caldum 
chloride  and  potassium  chlorate — are  then  easily  separated  by  crystal- 
lization ;  the  former,  being  exceedingly  soluble,  remains  in  solution, 
while  the  latter  deposits  in  tabular  crystals,  which  may  be  purified 
by  a  slight  washing.  The  salt  is  very  largely  Used  in  tiie  manu- 
facture of  ludfer  matches  and  various  detonating  compounda,  and  in 
pyrotechny.  It  is  slso  employed  in  calico  printing  aa  an  oxidizing 
agent  in  the  fixing  of  certain  colours,  and  it  is  a  convenient  source 
of  pure  oxygen  in  laboratory  work. 

CHLOKOFORM,  Trichlobombthans,  Tsbgexobidb 
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CHC!I|,  b  a  rabttitutioii-prodact  of  monh-gat,  CH^  from 
which  it  can  be  formed  bj  the  actioa  of  chlorine.  It  is  a 
clear,  eoloorleiSy  Yolatile  liquid,  which  refracts  light  strongly, 
with  specific  graTity  of  1*5 2&  at  O"*  C,  and  yapour  density 
1*491..  It  boils  at  00*16''  C  (Regnault),  and  is  not  frocen 
at  a  temperature  of  -  16"*  C.  It  has  an  agreeable  ethereal 
odonr,  a  slightly  acrid  and  intensely  sweet  taste,  is  miscible 
in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  bat  is  only  slightly  solnble 
in  water.  Thongh  not  ordinarily  inflammable,  it  bums 
*with  a  green  flame  when  thrown  upon  hot  coals,  or  if  a 
light  be  applied  to  a  mixture  of  it  with  not  less  than  about 
30  per  cent  of  alcohol  Chloroform  may  be  empbyed  as 
a  solrent  for  resin,  camphor,  gutta-percha,  iodine^  bromine, 
and  the  alkaloids.  It  can  be  prepared  in  a  great  yariety 
of  ways  ^— (1)  By  the  action  of  alkalies  on  chloral  (see 
Chloral)  ;  (2)  by  boiling  trichloracetic  add,  CCL.CO(OH), 
with  aqueous  solutions  <^  the  alkalies ;  (3)  by  the  replace- 
ment of  an  atom  of  chlorine  in  carbon  tetrachloride,  CCI4, 
by  nascent  hydrogen  ;  (4)  on  the  large  scale  for  commercial 
purposes  by  the  action  of  bleaching  powder  on  ethylic 
alcohol  and  other  carbon  compounds.'  About  8  lb  of  slaked 
lime,  and  80  lb  of  the  strongest  chloride  of  lime,  and  22 
gallons  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  80*-90**  C.  are 
introduced  into  a  leaden  vessel  or  wooden  <;^isk,  and 
thoroughly  mixed.  Two  lb  of  alcohol  are  then  poured  in ; 
and  if  the  heat  eYolved  in  the  ensuing  reaction  is  not 
sufficient  to  distil  oyer  the  chloroform,  a  current  of  steam  Ib 
passed  into  the  vessel  The  crude  distillate  is  purified  by 
washing  with  water  and  agitation  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
by  redistillation,  finally,  with  a  small  quantity  of  slaked  lime 
and  calcium  chloride,  by  means  of  a  water-bath.  The  chief 
impurities  to  which  chloroform  is  liable  are  ether^  alcohol, 
aldehyde,  hydrochloric,  hypochlorous,  and  sulphuric  acids, 
chloral,  and  heavy  volatile  oik.  Pure  chloroform  does  not 
become  opalescent  in  contact  with  water,  and  is  not 
coloured  yellow  or  brown  by  sulphuric  add,  or  green  by 
ohromio  add;  with  the  n>rmer,  it  gradually  evolves 
hydrochloric  add.  When  exposed  to  air  and  light,  chloro- 
form becomes  decomposed,  with  the  formation  of  chlorine, 
hydrochloric  acid,  carbon  tetrachloride,  and  other  products. 
The  presence  of  chloroform  can  be  detected  by  adding  to 
the  liquid  to  be  tested  for  it  a  monamine,  such  as  aniline, 
N(C«U«)Hy  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
when  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  carbamines  is  given 
off  at  once,  or  on  the  application  of  heat 

The  histoiy  of  chloroform  affords  but  one  amongst 
many  instances  of  the  importance  of  chemical  research 
even  when  no  immediate  practical  advantages  are  apparently 
to  be  derived  from  its  prosecution.  Chloroform  was  diB- 
covered  in  1831  by  Guthrie  in  America,  and  by  Soubeiran  in 
France,  and  by  the  latter  was  described  as  ether  bichlarique, 
Liebig,  who  made  the  independent  discovery  of  it  in  the 
following  year,  legarded  it  as  a  trichloride  of  carbon ; 
but  in  1834  its  true  constitution  was  established  by  Dumas. 
In  March  1847  ilourens  submitted  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  a  paper  containing  'observations  on  the 
ausBsthetic  powers  of  chloroform  upon  animals.  In  tiie 
summer  of  that  year  '*  chloric  ether,"  the  active  principle 
of  which  is  chloroform,  was  used  at  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  by  Mr  Lawrence  instead  of  sulphuric  ether  for 
the  production  of  ansosthesia ;  and  in  the  succeeding 
autumn  Dr  J.  Y.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  introduced  the 
employment  of  pure  chloroform  as  an  anssthetio  into 
surgical  practice.  By  its  effect  upon  the  nervous  system 
chloroform  causes  a  suspension  of  voluntary  motion  and  of 
sensation,  whilst  respiration  and  the  action  of  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglia  of  the  heart  are  still  continued.  It  is  more 
active,  occasions  less  bronchial  irritation,  and  is  easier  of 
application  than  ether,  the  use  of  which  in  British  practice 
it  has  to  a  veiy  great  extent  superseded ;  it  possesses  also 


the  advantage  that  its  vapour  is  uniuflommable.  The 
occurrence,  however,  from  time  to  time,  d  deaths  in  eon* 
sequence  of  the  use  of  chloroform,  has  led  many  praetl- 
tiouers  to  recommend  the  empbyment  of  ether  in  its  stead ; 
but  in  the  msjority  of  instances  fatal  results  may  be 
attributed  to  some  fault  in  administration ;  and  in  some 
cases  death  has  been  thought  to  be  attributable  to  Uie  giving 
of  a  less  than. customary  quantity  of  chloroform,  which, 
paralyzing  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  but  not  the  ganglia 
of  the  bue  of  the  brain  and  the  medulla,  has  permitted 
reflex  action  of  the  vagus  upon  the  heart  through  irritation 
of  a  sensory  nerve.  In  operations  after  which  disturbance 
of  the  abdomen  must  be  avoided,  ether  is  far  pref erabla  to 
chloroform,  on  account  of  the  si^ness  qsual  for  some  time 
after  the  taking  ^  the  latter. 

Snow,  AncBttketici ;  Holmes,  SytUm  of  Surgery,  2d  Af 
yd.  V.  480  (1871). 

CHOCOLATE  is  a  preparation  from  the  seo^  of  the 
cocoa  or  cacao  tree  (Tkeobroma  Oacao),  used  as  fpod.  The 
term  is  corrupted  from  the  Mexican  name  ehocolaU,  and 
the  preparation  was  in  use  in  Central  America  before  the 
discovery  of  the  Western  Continent  by  Columbus.  For  the 
history  of  the  plant  and  other  details  see  under  Cocoa. 
At  the  present  day  the  general  diitinction  between  tiie 
preparations  known  as  chocolate  and  cocoa  respectiydy  is 
that  the  former  embraces  the  forms  prepared  as  oakes  or 
stiff  paste,  while  prepared  cocoa  is  chiefly  sold  as  a  powder 
or  simply  the  ground  nibs  of  the  seed.  tSiooolate  is  pre- 
pared usually  from  the  finer  varieties  of  cocoa  seeds  by  first 
roasting,  and  then  shelling,  or  depriving  the  seeds  of  their 
husks.  They  are  then  ground  up  to  a  very  fine  uniform 
paste  on  a  hot  plate  or  £d,  the  heat  of  whidi,  by  mdting 
the  fat,  present  in  seeds  to  the  extent  of  about  50  per  cent, 
keeps  the  paste  in  a  fluid  condition.  To  the  ground  seedi 
a  proportion  of  sugar,  with  sometimes  arrowroot,4Uid  some 
flavouring  essence,  most  commonly  dther  vanilla  or 
cinnamon,  are  added,  and  when  thoroughly  incorporated  the 
semi-fluid  paste  is  cast  into  moulds.  In  addition  to  bdng 
used  as  a  diet  drink,  a  very  large  quantity  of  choodate, 
specially  prepared  under  various  forms  for  eatings  is  now 
consumed  as  a  sweetmeat,  and  it  forms  at  once  a  meet 
wholesome,  nutritious,  and  palatable  oonfeetion.  The 
French  and  Italians  have  long  excelled  in  the  manufacture 
of  chocolate ;  but  the  varieties  made  by  En^ish  manu- 
facturers are  alio  deservedly  in  high  repute. 

CHOCTAWS,  or  Cbahtas,  a  Kortii  American  tribe, 
now  settied  in  the  Indian  Territory  along  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Bed  River,  where  they  poeseas  about  10,450 
square  miles.  When  first  known  to  Europeans  they 
occupied  the  district  now  forming  the  houthem  part  of 
Mississippi  and  the  western  part  of  Alabama.  On  the 
settiement  of  Louisiana  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
French,  and  assisted  them  against  the  Natcfaes  and 
Chickasaws;  but  by  degrees  ti^ey  entered  into  friendly 
relations  wiUi  the  English,  and  at  last,  in  1786,  recognised 
the  supremacy  of  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  d  Hope- 
well Their  emigration  westward  b^B^  about  1800,  and 
the  last  remains  of  their  original  territory  were  ceded  is 
1830.  In  their  new  settiements  the  Choctaws  continued 
to  advance  in  prosperity  till  the  outbreak  of  the  dvil  war, 
which  considerably  diminished  the  population  and  mined 
a  large  part  of  their  property.  They  aided  with  the 
Confederates,  and  their  territory  was  occupied  by  Confede^ 
ate  troops ;  and  accordingly  at  the  close  of  the  war  thej 
were  regarded  as  having  lost  their  rights.  Part  of  their 
land  they  were  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Oovemment ; 
their  slaves  were  emancipated  ;  and  provbion  was  daimed 
for  them  in  the  shape  of  either  land  or  money.  Since 
then  they  have  considerably  recovered  their  position.  In 
1873  they  numbered  16,000,  hod  50,000  acres  under 
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flnlthrBtion,  and  poBsemed  private  property  to  the  value  of 
npwards  of  |4,700,00a  They  are  governed  by  a  chief  and 
a  national  council  of  40  meii4>er8,  according  to  a  written 
ontBtitation,  which  dates  in  the  main  from  1838;  and 
they  possess  a  regular  judicial  system  and  employ  trial  by 
jury.  Missions  are  maintained  amongst  them  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners,  the  Presbyteriain,  the 
Methodists,  and  the  Baptbts.  The  Choctaw  language  has 
been  reduced  to  writing,  and  brought  to  some  degree  of 
literary  precision  by  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  who 
have  produced  in  tite  language  the  Bible,  school-books,  and 
hymnals.  A  newspaper  is  published  weekly  in  Choctaw 
and  English  at  Now  Boggy ;  and  a  grammar  was  composed 
by  the  l«to  Rev.  C.  Byington  (Fbikdelphia,  1870). 

CHOD0WIECKI»  DiiTiEL  Nicolas  (1726-1801), 
a  painter  and  engraver  of  Polish  descent,  was  bom  at 
Dantzig.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  practice  of  miniature  painting,  the  elements  of  which 
his  father  had  taught  him,  as  a  means  of  supnort  for  him- 
self and  his  mothe^  In  1743  he  went  to  Berlin,  where 
for  some  time  he  worked  as  clerk  in  an  uncle's  office, 
practising  art,  however,  in  his  leisure  moments,  and  gaining 
a  sort  of  reputation  as  a  painter  of  miniatures  for  snuff- 
hoziea.  The  Berlin  Academy,  attracted  by  a  small 
engraving  of  his,  entrusted,  to  him  the  illustration  of  its 
yearly  abnanac  After  designing  and  engraving  sevet^al 
subjects  from  the  story  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
Cbodowiecki  produced  the  famous  History  of  the  Life  of 
Jeens  Christ,  a  set  of  admirably  painted  miniatures,  which 
made  him  at  once  so  popular  that  he  laid  aside  all  occupo- 
tiona  save  these  of  painting  and  engraving.  Few  books 
were  published  in  Prussia  for  some  years  without  plate  or 
vignette  by  Chodowiecki.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  catalogue  of  his  works  (Berlin,  1814)  should 
include  over  3000  items,  of  which,  however,  the  picture  of 
Galas  and  his  Family  is  the  only  one  of  any  reputation. 

The  title  of  the  German  Hogarth,  which  he  sometimes 
obtained,  was  the  effect  of  au  admiration  rather  imaginative 
than  critical,  and  was  disclaimed  by  Chodowiecki  himself. 
The  Illustrator  of  Levator,  the  painter  of  the  Hunt  the 
Slipper  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  had  indeed  but  one  point  in 
common  with  the  great  Englishman, — the  practice  of 
representing  actual  liife  and  manners.  In  this  he  showed 
skilful  drawing  and  grouping,  and  considerable  ezpressional 
power,  but  no  tendency  whatever  to  the  use  of  the  grotesque. 
CHOISEUL,  CfaAK,  Duo  db  (1598-1675).  commonly 
known  as  Mabsbal  du  Plebsis,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1508.  He  oonunanded  a  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Bochelle, 
and  defended  Ol^ron  and  lU  against  the  English.  He  was 
employed  by  Bichelieu  against  the  Spaniards,  both  as 
general  and  envoy,  and  in  both  capacities  he  met  with 
considerable  success.  He  was  engaged  under  Mazarin 
in  the  war  of  the  Fronde  against  Turenne,  whom  he 
defeated  at  Bethel;  and  he  was  also  concerned  in  the 
negotiations  of  Louis  XIY.  with  Charles  XL  of  England. 
He  became  duke  in  1665,  and  died  in  1675. 

CHOISEUL,  Clattdb  Antoinb  Gabriel^  Due  db 
(1760-1838),  was  born  in  August  1760.  He  was  brought 
up  at  Chantel9up,  under  the  care  of  his  relative,  the  Duke 
&ienne  Francois,  who  was  childless.  The  outbreak  of  the 
Bevolution  found  him  a  colonel  of  dragoons,  and  throughout 
those  troublous  times  he  was  distingmshed  for  his  devotion 
to  the  royal  house.  He  made  a  memorable  attempt-  to 
rescue  Louis  XYL  from  the  hands  of  the  Bevolution ists ; 
but  the  affiiir  was  ill-managed ;  the  royal  party  was  re- 
captured ;  a  price  was  put  upon  Choiseul's  head,  and  he 
had  to  seek  refuge  in  flight  His  hopes,  however,  of  assisting 
the  royal  cause  were  not  relinquished,  and  he  succeeded  in 
raising  a  regiment  of  hussars  with  which  he  joined  the 
royalist  army.      He  was  eventually  taken  prisoner,  and 


confined  at  Dunkirk.  Having  escaped,  and  set  sail  for 
India,  he  was  wrecked  on  the  French  const,  and  condemned 
to  death  by  the  decree  of  the  Directory.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  with  his  life.  Napoleon 
allowed  him  to  return  to  France  ;  and  at  the  Bestoi-ation 
he  was  called  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  Louis  XVIIL  At 
the  revolution  of  1830  he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the 
Provisional  Government ;  and  he  afterwards  received  from 
Louis  Philippe  the  post  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  and 
governor  of  the  Louvre.     He  died  in  Paris  In  1838. 

CHOISEUL,  6tienkb  Fbanjois,  Ddcde  (1719-1785), 
a  French  statesman,  was  bom  on  the  28th  June  1719. 
Under  the  name  of  Count  de  StainviUe,  he  entered  the 
army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieuteoant-gencraL  Having 
contracted  a  wealthy  marriage,  and  gained  the  friendship  • 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  he 
entered  political  life  as  envoy,  first  to  Rome,  and  then  to 
Vienna  ;  and  in  November  1758  he  was  created  Due  do 
Choiseul  and  peer  of  France,  and  appointed  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  His  first  act  was  to  sign  a  secret  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Maria  Theresa  of  Atistria,  who  had  tho 
sympathy  and  support  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  An 
invasion  of  Great  Britain  was  Choiseul's  next  project ;  and 
so  eager  was  he  to  carry  out  this  ill-fated  scheme,  that  the 
Frendi  interests  in  America  and  the  West  Indies  were 
miserably  neglected.  ,  Choiseul  is  also  responsible  for 
allowing  the  possessions  of  France  in  India  to  be  lost  with- 
out adequate  resistance,  and  for  not  interfering  in  time  to 
prevent  the  dismemberment  of  Poland. 

The  principal  achievement  of  Choiseul*8  policy  is  known 
as  the  "  Family  Compact,*  by  which  all  tiie  sovereigns 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  vi2.,  the  kings  of  France,  Spain, 
and  the  two  Sicilies,  were  united  in  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  (1761).  Portugal  also  was  afterwards 
persuaded  to  join  the  confederation  in  war  against  England. 
Great  enthusiasm  was  awal^ened  in  France ;  and  Choiseul, 
having  handed  over  to  his  cousin,  Choiseul-Praslin,  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs,  devoted  himself  to  the  reor> 
ganizatiou  of  the  army  and  navy.  But  the' plans  of  Pitt 
proved  successful,  and,  in  November  1762,  France  was 
obliged  to  cede  to  England,  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau, 
Acadia,  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  islands  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  all  Louisiana  to  the  left  of  the  Mississippi,. 
Ohio,  the  isles  of  Grenada  and  Minorca,  and  a  large  part 
of  her  possessions  in  India. 

Much  more  fortunate  was  his  policy  againsf  the  Jesuits. 
It  was  partly  due  to  his  influence  that  they  were  drivea 
out  of  Spain  ;  in  1764  he  effected  their  banishment  from 
France  ;  and  ten  years  later  he  prevailed  on  Pope  Clement 
XIV.  to  declare  their  order  abolished. 

Until  the  end  of  1770  Choiseul  continued  to  be  foremost 
among  the  directors  of  French  policy.  But  after  the 
death  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  ibe  intrigues  of  the  Due 
d'Aiguillon,  the  Abb^  Terray,  and  Chancellor  Maupeou, 
backed  by  the  influence  of  Madame  du  Barri,  whose 
friendship^  Choiseul  had  scornfully  rejected,  created  an 
estrangement  between  him  and  the  king,  who  banished 
him  to  his  estate  at  Chanteloup.  His  fall,  however,  only 
increased  his  popularity,  and  on  his  departure  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  courtiers  crowded  round  him  to  bid  him 
farewell  The  four  years  of  his  retirement  were  spent 
chiefly  in  writing  his  autobiography,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1790.  He  was  recalled  to  Paris  by 
Louis  XVL  in  1774,  and  died  there  in  May  1785. 
Choiseul  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable,  but 
not  first-rate  ability ;  his  disposition  was  haughty  but 
courteous ;  and  such  was  the  magnificence  of  his  habits 
that,  notwithstanding  his  vast  wealth,  he  died  leaving: 
enormous  debts.  See  his  Autobiography  and  the  ifJ- 
moirea  by  Beseuval  and  Duclos. 
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CHOLERA  (from  X0X17,  bile,  and  ^,  to  flow).  Two 
distinct  foniu  of  disease  are  included  under  this  general 
term,  namely,  Simple  Cholera  and  Malignant  Chdera. 
Although  essentially  different  both  as  •to  their  causation 
and  their  pathological  relationships,  these  two  diseases 
may  in  individual  cases  present  many  symptoms  of  mutual 
resemblance. 

Simple  Choleba  (synonyms,  Cholera  Europata,  Briiith 
Choletxif  Summer  or  Autumnal  Cholera)  is  the  cholera  of 
ancient  medical  ^writers,  as  is  apparent  from  the  accurate 
description  of  the  disease  given  by  Hippocrates,  Celsus, 
and  Aratnus.  Its  occurrence  in  an  epidemic  form  was 
noticed  by  Tarious  physicians  in  the  I6th  century,  and  an 
admirable  account  of  the  disease  was  subsequently  given 
by  Sydenham  in  describing  an  epidemic  of  cholera  in 
London  in  1669-72. 

The  chief  symptoms  in  well-marked  cases  are  Yomiting 
and  purging  occurring  either  together  or  alternately.  The 
seizure  is  usually  sudden  and  violent.  The  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  first  ejected,  and  this  is  followed  by  severe 
retching  and  vomiting  of  thin  fluid  of  bilious  appearance 
and  bitter  taste.  The  diarrhoea  which  accompanies  or 
succeeds  the  vomiting,  and  is  likewise  of  bilious  character, 
is  attended  with  severe  ^ping  abdominal  pain,  while 
cramps  affecting  the  legs  or  i^rms  greatly  ^intensify  the 
Bufferinip  The  effect  upon  the  system  is  rapid  and  alanning, 
a  few  hours  of  such  an  attack  sufficing  to  reduce  the 
strongest  person  to  a  state  of  extreme  prostration.  The 
surface  of  the  body  becomes  cold,  the  pulse  weak,  the 
voice  husky,  and  the  whole  symptoms  may  resemble  in  a 
striking  manner  those  of  malignant  cholera,  to  be  sub- 
aequently  described.  In  unfavouraUe  cases,  partionlarly 
where  the  disorder  is  epidemic,  death  may  result  within 
forty-eight  hours.  Generally,  however  the  attack  is 
arrested  and  recovery  soon  follows,  although  there  may 
remain  for  a  considerable  time  a  degree  of  irritability  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  rendering  necessary  the  utmost  care  in 
regard  to  diet 

Attacks  of  this  kind  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
summer  and  autumn  in  almost  all  countries.  They  appear 
specially  liable  to  occur  when  cold  and  damp  alternate  with 
heat.  Occasionally  the  disorder  prevails  so  extensively  as 
to  constitute  an  epidemic  The  exciting  causes  of  an  attack 
Are  in  many  cases  errors  in  diet,  particularly  the  use  of 
unripe  fruit  and  new  vegetables,  and  the  excessive  drinking 
of  cold  liquids  during  perspiration.  Outbreaks  of  this 
disorder  in  a  household  or  community  can  sometimes  be 
traced  to  the  use  of  impure  water,  or  to  notions  enuuiations 
from  the  sewers. 

In  the  treatment,  vomiting  should  be  encouraged  so  long 
as  it  shows  the  presence  of  undigested  food,  after  which 
opiates  ought  to  be  administered.  Small  opium  pills,  or 
Dover's  powder,  or  the  aromatic  powder  of  chalk  with  opium, 
are  likely  to  be  retained  in  the  stomach,  and  will  generally 
succeed  in  allaying  the  pain  and  diarrhoea,  while  ice  and 
effervescing  drinks  serve  to  quench  the  thirst  and  subdue 
the  sickness.  In  aggravated  cases  where  m^cines  are 
rejected,  enemata  of  starch  and  laudanum,  or  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphia  ought  to  be  resorted  to.  Counterirrita- 
tion  by  mustard  or  turpentine  over  the  abdomen  is  always 
of  use,  as  is  also  friction  with  the  hands  where  cramps  are 
present  When  sinking  threatens,  brandy  and  ammonia 
will  be  called  for.  During  convalescence  the  food  should 
be  in  the  form  of  milk  and  farinaceous  diet,  or  light  soups 
and  all  indigestible  articles  nsn^t  be  carefully  avoided. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  as  it  affects  young 
children  {Cholera  Infantum),  most  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  administration  of  chalk  and  the  use  of  starch 
enesiata.  In  their  case  opium  in  any  form  canuDt  be 
safely  employed. 


MALioNurr  Obolera  (synonyms,  Atiatte  Cholera^ 
Indian  Cholera,  Epidemic  tnolera,  Algide  Cholera)  is  pK>- 
bably  the  most  severe  and/atal  of  all  diseases.  This  form 
of  cholera  belongs  originally  to  Asia,  more  particularly 
to  India,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  epi- 
demics are  known  to  have  occurred  at  various  times  for 
several  oenturies.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1817  that 
the  attention  of  European  physidans  was  specially  directed 
to  the  disease  by  the  outbreak  of  a  violent  epidemic  of 
cholera  at  Jeaeore  in  Bengal  This  was  followed  by 
i^s  rapid  spread  over  a  laige  portion  of  Britiah  India, 
where  it  caused  immense  destruction  of  Ufe  both  among 
natives  and  Europeans.  During  the  next  three  years 
cholera  continued  to  rage  all  over  India,  as  well  as  in  Cey- 
lon and  others  of  the  Indian  islands.  The  disease  now 
began  to  spread  over  a  wider  extent  than  hitherto, 
invading  China  on  the  east,  and  Persia  on  the  west 
In  1823  it  had  extended  into  Asia  Minor  and  Russia  io 
Asia,  and  it  continued  to  advance  steadily  though  slowly 
westwards,  while  at  the  same  time  fresh  epidemics  were 
appearing  at  intervals  in  India.  From  this  period  up  till 
1830  no  great  extension  of  cholera  took  place,  but  in  the 
latter  year  it  reappeared  in  Persia  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  entered  Russia  in  Europe. 
Despite  the  strictest  sanitary  precautions,  the  disease  spread 
rapidly  through  that  whole  empire,  causing  great  mortah'^ 
and  exciting  consternation  everywhere.  ]U  ravaged  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  Europe,  and  spread  onwards 
to  England,  appearing  in  Sunderland  in  October  1831,  and 
in  London  in  January  1832,  during  whidi  year  it  continued 
to  prevail  in  most  of  the  cities  uid  large  towns  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  its  disastrous  effects  are  still  in 
the  recollection  of  many  persons.  The  disease  subsequently 
extended  into  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  crossing  the 
Atlantic  spread  through  North  and  Central  America.  It 
had  previously  prevailed  in  Arabia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the 
Nile  district,  and  in  1835  it  was  general  tlir<kighout  North 
Africa.  Up  till  1837  cholera  continued  to  break  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  after  whidi  this 
epidemic  disappeared,  having  thus  within  twenty  yean 
visited  a  large  portion  of  the  world. 

About  the  year  1841  another  great  epiden&ic  of  choleu 
appeared  in  India  and  China,  and  soon  began  to  extend 
in  the  direcUon  traiversed  by  the  former,  but  involving  s 
still  wider  area.  It  entered  Europe  again  in  1847,  and 
spread  through  Russia  and  Qermany  on  to  England,  and 
thence  to  France,  whence  it  passed  to  America,  and  snbse* 
quently  appeared  in  the  West  Indies.  Tlds  epidemie 
appears  to  have  been  even  more  deadly  than  the  former, 
especially  as  regards  Great  Britain  and  France.  A  third 
great  outbreak  of  cholera  took  place  in  the  East  in  185Q, 
entering  Europe  in  1853.  During  the  two  succeediiig 
years  it  prevailed  extensively  throughout  the  Contineat) 
and  fell  with  severity  on  the  armies  engaged  in  the  Crimean 
War.  Although  iR^ely  prevalent  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  it  was  less  destructive  than  former  epidemics.  It 
was  specially  severe  throughout  both  North  and  South 
America.  A  fourth  epidemic  visited  Europe  again  in 
1 865-66,  but  was  on  the  whole  less  extensive  and  destruc- 
tive than  its  predecessors.  Cholera  has  sihce  appeared  in 
the  form  of  limited  epidemics  in  various  districts  of  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  Western  Asia,  while  itstiQ  continues  to  main- 
tiun  its  footing  in  India,  where  sudden  outbreaks  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  being  often-  connected  with  the  ss^ 
sembb'ng  of  crowds  at  native  festivals. 

A  disease  so  widespread  in  its  distribution  and  deadly  in 
its  effects  has  naturally  engaged  the  attention  of  scientifie 
physicians  in  all  countries.  Investigations  into  the  nature 
of  cholera  and  the  conditions  favouring  its  projiagation  have 
been   extensively  carried   on   in   England,    in    Geanany* 
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and  in  lodia^  not  merely  by  those  whose  opportunities  of 
•cibaetrring  and  treating  the  disease  have  been  nomerons,  but 
hj  others  speciaUy  undertaking  sueh  inquiries  at  the 
SBggestion  of  QoTernments  or  other  public  authorities. 
AHli/wigK  many  conflicting  yiews  have  been  propounded  on 
-the  aboTe-named  points^  the  result  of  these  investigationB 
huB  been  the  collection  of  an  amount  of  informatioQ 
•uAdent  to  form  the  basis  of  a  rational  theory  of  cholera, 
.and  which  may  be  expected  yet  to  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  meaos  to  counteract  the  spread  of  this  pestilence. 

Tlie  following  points  respecting  the  nature  and  mode  of 
prmi^htion  of  cholera  are  generally  admitted  by  the  best 
iramonties  ^^ 

1.  That  cholera  is  a  specific  disease  depending  upon  the 
acticm  in  the  human  system  of  a  morbid  material  (whether 
of  the  nature  of  a  parasitic  germ  or  a  poisonous  miasm 
being  still  undetermined)  which  is  originally  generated  in 
certain  parts  of  India,  particularly  in  the  delta  of  the 
Oangee  and  the  flat  lands  around  Madras  and  Bombay  ; 

2.  That  this  infective  material  is  capable  of  spr^uiing 
from  its  centre  of  origin  indefinitely,  and  thus  cholera  h&s 
appeared  in  an  epidemic  form  in  almost  all  countries ;  and 
farther  that  the  disease  may  become  acclimatized  (endemic) 
in  some  places ; 

3.  That  when  it  spreads  abroad  the  vehicle  of  its  trans- 
mission is  the  dischaiges  from  the  bowels  of  persons  already 
affected  ;  and  that  from  these  the  cholera-infecting  matter 
is  exceedingly  apt  to  be  diffused  through  the  air,  to  oon- 
tandnate  water,  and  to  become  attached  to  clothing,  bed- 
ding, furniture,  &c,  and  in  these  various  ways  to  find  ready 
entrance  through  the  lungs  or  alimentaiy  canal  into  the 
bodies  of  healthy  persons,  where  it  is  capable  of  developing 
the  disease  in  a  more  or  less  severe  form  according  to  the 
quantity  introduced ;  * 

4.  That  cholera  is  thus  in  a  certain  sense  contagious ; 

5.  That  overcrowding  and  other  insanitary  conditions, 
particularly  the  presence  of  decomposing  organic  matter, 
afford  the  conditions  favourable  to  the  mnltipUoa^on  of  the 
cholera  matter,  and  thus  tend  to  spread  the  disease, 
although  of  themselves  incapable  of  originating  it 

Bat  even  admitting  these  propositions,  it  ia  obvious  that 
Uiey  are  insufficient  to  explain  the  intense  tendency  of 
cholera  to  spread  widely  at  some  times  more  than  others. 
Without  aUuding  to  the  various  hypotheses  which  have  been 
adTanced  on  this  point,  it  seems  probable,  from  the  history 
of  the  disease  as  exhibited  both  in  Europe  and  in  India, 
that  various  factors  may  alone  or.  together  be  concerned  in 
^he  nse  and  spread  of  epidemics  of  cholera.  It  is  stated 
that  a  high  temperature  favours  the  development  of  cholera, 
and  in  general  this  appears  to  be  the  case,  but  it  is  by  no 
meckns  invariable,  as  some  of  the  most  severe  epidemics 
raged  with  greatest  fury  in  winter.  That  cholera  might  be 
carried  by  the  agency  of  winds  from  one  country  to  another 
mast  be  held  as  a  possibility,  although  no  satisfactory 
evidence  exists  upon  the  point  More  probable  are  the 
theories  which  assign  to  local  conditions  an  important  part 
in  the  propagation  of  cholera.  With  regard  to  mere  locality 
it  appears  that  the  disease  has  been  generally  found  to 
prevail  more  extensively  and  with  greater  virulence  in 
low-lying  districts  than  in  elevated  situations.  In  connec- 
tion with  this,  t]xe  relation  of  the  character  of  the  soil  to  the 
propagation  of  cholera  has  been  elaborately  investigated 
by  Professor  Pettenkofer  of  Munich,  whose  work  in  this 
department  has  attained  world-wide  reputation,  and  who 
ascribes  a  powerful  influence  in  the  diffusion  of  the  disease 
to  the  ground- water  of  a  locality  where  cholera  is  pre- 
vailing,— shallow,  porous  soils  affording,  according  to  his 
views,  special  facilities  for  the  reception,  preliferatlon,  and 
distribution  of  the  so-called  cholera  germs.  Further,  the 
observations  of  Dr  Snow,  Dr  Franldand,  and  Mr  Simon 


in  certain  epidemics  of  cholera  in  London  have  conclusively 
connected  outbreaks  of  the  disease  in  various  districts  with 
the  use  of  drinking-water  contaminated  with  the  discharges 
from  cholera  patients.  All  investigations  appear  clearly  to 
show  that  the  prime  factor,  and  tiiat  without  which  no  other 
conditions  can  take  effect,  is  the  introduction  bto  the  local- 
ity of  the  specific  infecting  matter,  this  being  accomplished 
in  general  by  the  arrival  of  infected  persons,  for  cboleta 
epidemics,  as  is  well  known,  spread  mostly  in  the  lines  of 
human  iotercourse  and  travel  But  further,  in  this  as  in 
other  acute  infectious  diseases,  a  special  liability  of  indi- 
viduals must  be  admitted,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
among  persons  living  under  precisely  the  same  4K)nditions 
some  will  suffer  while  others  escape,  and  likewise  that 
persons  inhabiting  cholera  districts  may  come  to  enjoy  an 
immunity  from  attacks  of  the  disease.  Among  known  pre- 
disposing causes,  the  incautious  employment  of  purgative 
medicines,  the  use  of  unripe  fruit,  Imd  and  insufficient  food, 
intemperance,  personal  uncleanliness,  overcrowding,  and  all 
kinds  of  unfavourable  hygienic  surroundings  play  an  im- 
portant part  during  the  course  of  any  epidemic  of  cholera 

In  describing  the  symptoms  of  cholera  it  ia  customary  to 
divide  them  into  fbree  stages,  but  it  must  be  noted  that 
these  do  not  always  present  themselves  in  so  distinct  a  form 
as  to  be  capable  of  separate  recognition.  The  first  or  pre- 
monitory stage  consists  in  the  occurrence  of  diarrhoea.  Fre- 
quently of  m\d  and  painless-character,  and  coming  on  after 
some  error  in  diet,  this  symptom  is  apt  to  be  diBregarded. 
The  dischaiges  from  the  bowels  are  similar  to  those  of  ordin- 
ary summer  cholera,  which  the  attack  closely  resembles. 
There  is,  however,  at  first  the  absence  of  vomiting.  This 
diarrhoea  generally  lasts  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  if 
it  does  not  gradually  subeide  either  may  pass  into  the  more 
severe  phenomena  characteristic  of  the  second  stage  of 
cholera,  or  on  the  other  hand  may  itself  prove  fatal 

The  second  stage  of  cholera  is  termed  the  stage  of  col* 
lapse  or  tlie  algide  or  asphyxial  stage.  As  above  mentioned, 
this  is  often  preceded  by  the  premonitory  diarrhoea,  but  not 
nnfrequently  the  phenomena  attendant  upon  this  stage  are 
the  first  to  manifest  themsel^to.  They  come  on  often 
suddenly  in  the  night  with  diarrhoea  of  the  most  violent 
character,  the  matters  discharged  being  of  whey-like  appear- 
ance, and  commonly  termed  the  **  rice-water  **  evacuations. 
They  contain  large  quantities  of  disintegrated  epithelium 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  The  dis- 
charge, which  is  at  first  unattended  with  pain,  is  soon 
succeeded  by  copious  vomiting  of  matters  sinular  to  those 
passed  from  the  bowels,  accompanied  with  severe  pain  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  with  intense  thirst  The  symp- 
toms now  advance  with  rapidity.  Cramps  of  the  legs, 
feet,  and  muscles  of  the  abidomen  come  on  and  occasion 
great  agony,  while  the  signs  of  collapse  make  their  appear^ 
ance.  The  surface  of  the  body  becomes  cold  and  assumes 
a  blue  or  purple  hue,  the  skin  is  dry,  sodden,  and  wrinkled, 
indicating  the  intense  draining  away  of*  the  ^uids  of  the 
body,  the  features  are  pinched  and  the  eyes  deeply  sunken, 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  imperceptible,  and  the  voice  is 
reduced  to  a  hoarse  whisper  (the  vox  cholerica).  There  is 
complete  suppression  of  the  urine. 

In  this  condition  death  often  takes  place  in  less  than  one 
day,  but  in  epidemics  cases  are  frequently  observed  where 
the  collapse  is  so  sudden  and  complete  as  to  prove  fatal  in 
one  or  two  hours  even  without  any  great  amount  of  pre- 
vious purging  or  vomiting.  In  most  instances  the  mental 
faculties  are  comparatively  unaffected,  although  in  the  later 
stages  there  is  in  general  more  or  less  apathy. 

Reaction,  however,  may  take  place,  and  this  constitutes 
the  third  stage  of  cholera.  It  consists  in  .the  arrest  of  the 
alarming  symptoms  characterizing  the  second  stage,  and 
the  gradual  but  evideift  impruvemcut  in  the  patient's  con- 
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dition.  The  pulse  returns,  the  surface  assumes  a  Datural 
hue,  and  the  bodily  heat  is  restored.  Before  long  the 
vomiting  ceases,  and  although  diarrhoea  maj  continue  for 
a  time,  it  is  not  of  a  very  severe  character  and  soon  subsides 
as  do  also  the  cramps.  The  urine  may  remain  suppressed 
for  some  time,  and  on  returning  is  often  found  to  be  albu- 
minous. Even  in  this  stage,  however,  the  danger  is  not 
past,  for  relapses  sometimes  occur  which  speedily  prove  fatal, 
while  again  the  reaction  may  be  of  imperfect  character,  and 
therd  may  succeed  an  exhausting  fever  (the  so-called  typhoid 
stage  of  cholera)  which  may  greatly  retard  recovery,  and 
under  which  the  patient  may  sink  at  a  period  even  as  late 
as  two  or  three  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  illness. 

Many  other  complications  are  apt  to  arise  during  the 
progress  of  convalescence  from  cholera,  such  as  diphtheritic 
and  local  inflammatory  affections,  all  of  which  are  attended 
with  grave  danger. 

When  the  attack  of  cholera  is  of  milder  character  in  all 
its  stages  than  that  above  described,  it  has  been 'named 
Cholerine,  but  the  term  is  an  arbitrary  one  and  the  disease 
is  essentially  cholera. 

The  bodies  of  persons  dying  of  cholera  are  found  to  remain 
long  warm,  and  the  temperature  may  even  rise  after  deatL 
Peculiar  muscular  contractions  have  been  observed  to  take 
pbce  after  death,  so  that  the  position  of  the  limbs  may 
become  altered.  The  soft  textures  of  the  body  are  found 
to  be  dry  and  hard,  and  the  muscles  of  a  dark  brown  appear- 
ance. The  blood  is  of  dark  colour  and  tarry  consistence. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestines  is  generally  found 
distended  vrith  ihe  rice-water  discharges,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  swollen,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  loss  of  its 
natural  epitheliuoL  The  kidneys  are  usually  in  a  state  of 
acnte  congestion. 

With  respect  to  the  mortality  from  cholera  no  very 
accurate  estimate  can  be  formed,  since  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  the  milder  cases  are  apt  to  escape  notice,  and 
it  is  certain  that  some  epidemics  are  of  a  more  virulent 
character  than  others.  It  is  generaUy  reckoned,  however, 
that  about  one-half  the  cases  of  fully  developed  cholera 
prove  fatal,  death  taking  place  in  a  large  proportion  of  in- 
stances in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  in  cholera  epidemics  the  mortality  is  rela- 
tively greater  at  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak.  The 
disease  appears  to  be.  most  fatal  in  children  and  aged 
[Msrsons. 

As  illustrating  the  destructive  effects  of  cholera,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  the  first  epidemic  in  England  and 
Wales  52,547  deaths  were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health, 
but  this  number  was  doubtless  below  the  actual  amount 
In  the  second  epidemic  (1848>9)  there  were  55,181  deaths 
from  cholera  in  England  alone,  besides  28,900  from  diarrhoea. 
The  subsequent  epidemics  in  this  country  have  been 
much  less  fatal 

The  treatment  of  cholera  embraces  those  sanitary  measures 
requisite  to  be  adopted  with  the  view  of  preventing  as  far 
as  possible  the  introduction  of  the  disease  into  localities 
previously  unaffected,  or  of  checking  its  spread  when  intro- 
duced, as  well  as  the  special  medical  management  of  those 
who  have  been  attacked.  These  topics  can  be  alluded  to 
only  in  general  terms. 

When  cholera  threatens  to  invade  any  plac^,  however 
favourably  circumstanced  as  to  its  hygienic  condition,  in- 
creased vigilance  will  be  requisite  on  the  part  of  those  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  public  health.  Wlrere  the 
disease  is  likely  to  be  imported  by  ships,  quarantine  regu- 
lations will  be  necessary,  and,  where  practicable,  measures 
of  isolation  should  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  individuals  or 
companies  of  people  coming  from  infected  localities,  more 
especially  if  they  have,  or  have  recently  had,  any  symptoms 
of  cholera  in  their  own  persons.     It  is  certain  that  cholera 


may  be  introduced  into  a  community  by  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals who  have  themselves  only  suffered  from  the  first  or 
milder  stage  of  the*  disease  (cholera  diarrho&a),  since  the 
discharges  from  the  bowels  abound  in  the  infective  matter, 
and  where  sanitary  arrangements  are  deficient  may  readily 
contaminate  the  water  or  air  of  a  locality. 

The  utmost  care  will  be  demanded,  particularly  in  popu- 
lous districts,  in  cleansing  and  disinfecting  places  where 
accumulations  of  animal  refuse  are  apt  to  occur,  llie 
condition  of  the  drinking  water  and  of  the  wells  in  which 
it  is  collected  will  always  require  inspection,  as  will  also  the 
quality  of  the  food  supplied,  more  especially  to  the  poor. 
Where  suspicion  attaches  to  the  water,  it  should  be  boiled 
before  being  used,  and  the  same  holds  true  of  the  milk. 
The  establishment  of  cholera  hospitals,  with  a  thoroughly 
equipped  staff  of  medical  attendants  and  nurses,  is  one  of 
the  first  and  most  important  steps  to  be  taken  in  any  threat- 
ened epidemic,  as  affording  opportunity  for  the  removal 
and  isolation  of  those  attacked  at  an  early  period,  while 
every  facility  should  be  given  to  the  poorer  classes  of  obtain- 
ing medical  aid.  Instructions  should  be  issued  by  the 
authorities  warniug  all  persons  against  the  use  of  unwhole- 
some food,  unripe  fruit,  and  excesses  of  every  kind,  and 
recommending  early  application  for  medical  advice  where 
there  is  any  tendency  to  diarrhoea.  House  to  house  visita- 
tion by  members  of  a  sanitary  staff  will  be  of  great  service, 
not  merely  in  discovering  cases  of  the  disease,  but  in  the 
important  work  of  disinfection,  which  should  not  be  left 
entirely  to  the  inhabitants,  but  be  done  systematically  by 
the  authorities.  The  discharges  from  cholera  patients 
should  be  disinfected  with  such  substance^  as  carbolic  acid 
or  sulphate  of  iron  before  removal,  and  special  care  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  disposed  of  in  places  where  they  may  con- 
taminate drinking  waiter.  Every  article  of  clothing  which 
has  been  in  contact  with  a  cholera  patient  should  if  possible 
be  burnt,  while  infected  apartments  should  be  thoroughly 
disinfected  with  carbolic  acid  or  by  fumigation  with  sul- 
phur. The  early  burial  of  those  dying  from  cholera  is 
obviously  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity. 

The  influence  of  fear  in  predisposing  to  attacks  of  cholera 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated  and  is  now  generally  discredited. 
But  apart  from  such  considerations  there  can  be  no  doub 
of  the  wisdom  of  those  to  whom  it  is  practicable  in  remov- 
ing from  a  place  where  cholera  is  raging. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  cholera,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  as  to  no  disease  has  so  much  difference 
of  opinion  prevailed  or  so  many  extravagant  notions  been 
entertained  regarding  the  Value  of  remedies.  There  is 
a  want  of  agreement  as  to  fundamental  principles  of  treat- 
ment ;  for  while  astringents  have  been  regarded  i>y  some 
as  tiieir  sheet  anchor,  others  have  condemned  them  as 
worse  than  useless,  and  rely  on  the  elimination  dt  the 
meUeries  morbi  by  means  of  laxatives.  Much  evil  has 
been  done  by  the  manner  in  which  various  syatems  o( 
treatment  have  been  extolled  by  over-sanguine  practi- 
tioners as  possessing  special  curative  value.  Indeed  to 
enumerate  the  different  medicines  which  ht^ve  been  sug- 
gested and  employed  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease  would 
be  a  work  of  no  little  difficulty.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  no  medicinal  agent  has  yet  been  fojond  to  be  of  infal- 
lible efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  cholera.  Nevertheless, 
much  may  be  done,  and  many  lives  saved,  by  the  timely 
application  of  certain  well-approved  remedies.  The  various 
stfi^B^  of  the  disease  demand  special  treatiHent.  In  the 
earlier  period  of  the  attack  for  the  cholera-diarrhoea  the  use 
of  opium  is  of  undoubted  value.  Given  alone  iu  small  and 
oft-repeated  doses,  or  in  combination  vrith  other  astrin- 
gents, such  as*  catechu,  tannin,  bismuth,  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  acetate  of  lead,  it  frequently  succeeds  in  quelling  thi^ 
symptom,  and  thus  arresting  the  disease  at  the  outaet 
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Strict  confinemoDt  to  bed  and  the  adijiiuisiration  of  blaud 
diinln  such  aa  milk,  barley-water,  and  beef -tea,  along  with 
coaQter-irritition  to  the  abdomen,  will  be  found  valuable 
adjnvAnts  to  treatmeat  In  the  second  stage  of  cholera 
opium  is  of  less  value,  and  other  remedies  are  called  for. 
The  violent  vomiting  and  purging  and  the  intense  thirst 
maj  be  relieved  bjr  iced  effervescing  drinks,  while  at  the 
same  time  endeavours  should  be  made  to  maintain  the  heat 
of  the  body  bjr  friction  with  stimulating  liniments  or 
mustard  to  the  surface,  and  by  enveloping  the  body  in 
:flannel  and  surrounding  it  with  hot  bottles.  For  the  relief 
of  the  cramps  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  recommended, 
and  probably  chloral  would  be  found  of  equiA  value. 
Stimulants  such  as  ammonia  and  brandy  must  be  had 
Tooourse  to  where  these  measures  fail  to  establish  reaction 
end  the  patient  threatens  to  sink.  When  reaction  occurs 
and  the  vomiting  ceases,  liquid  food  in  small  quantities 
should  bo  cautiously  administered. 

JtepoH  on  Epidemic  Cholera  Morbue  ,  .  .  in  Ben^l,  1817,  1818, 
1819,  by  J.  JuneaoD,  Calcutta,  1820  ;  OJlcial  JteporU  on  Cholera^ 
hy  Dn  Hiuaell  and  Barry,  London,  1932 ;  £e$earehea  into  the 
i*cUhology  and  Treatment  <jf  Anatie  Cholera,  by  £.  A.  Parkoe, 
Jf.D.,  Loudon,  1847  ;  Report  qf  the  General  Board  of  health  on  the 
Epidemic  Cholera,  1848-49,  London,  1860  ;  -Jieport  on  the  Mortality 
^  Cholera  in  England  in  1848-49,  by  Dr  W.  Farr;  Beporte  on 
Epidemio  Cholera,  by  Drs  Baly  and  Gull,  London,  1854  ;  Unter' 
euehcn  und  Beobachtunqen  Hber  die  Fcrbreiiutigsart  der  Cholera,  by 
Dr  Max  Pettenkofor,  Munich,  1855  ;  Bcporls  to  the  Privy  Council 
<tn  the  two  last  Cholera  Epidemic*,  by  Mr  J.  Simon,  London,  1856 ; 
Ifode  of  Communioating  Cholera,  by  Dr  J.  Snow,  2d  ed.,  London, 
1855  ;  Beport  on  the  OonetOTitinoplc  Cholera  Conference  in  1866,  Cal- 
cutu^  1868  ;  Beport*  of  Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council  from  1865 
upwards;  A  Treaiiee  on  Aeialic  Cholera,  \j  C.  Macnamara,  London, 
1870  ;  ZiemmeiCiCyclcpedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  article  "Cholera," 
by  Ppot  H.  Lebert,  Engl.  Trans.,  London,  1875  ;  A  ffietory  qf 
Asiatic  Cholera,  by  C.  Macnamara,  London,  1876.  <J.  0.  A.) 

CHOLET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  south  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Maine-et-Loire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hoine. 
It  gives  its  name  to  an  arrondissement,  created  in  1807. 
It  has  a  council  of  prud'hommes,  and  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce; its  cattle  market  is  good,  and  the  manufacture 
of  cotton-jram,  calico,  cambric,  woollen  stufis,  and  leather 
is  considerable.  The  town  owes  the  rise  of  its  prosperity 
to  the  settlement- of  weavers  there  by  Colbert  It  suJQTered 
greatly  in  the  Yendean  war  in  1793,  insomuch  that  for 
years  afterwards  it  was  almost  without  inhabitants.  Popu- 
Lition  jl872},  11,550. 

CHOLULA,  an  ancient  town  of  Mexico,  situated  on  the 
platean  of  La  Puebla  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Although  formerly  a  populous  place,  it  now  con- 
tains little  over  6000  inhabitants,  mostly  Indians,  who  are 
eugaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  At  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  Cholula — ^then  known  as  Chololan — was 
a  town  of  great  importance,  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
the  god  Quetzalcoatl,  who  had  here  one  of  the  noblest 
temples  in  the  country,  bailt  on  the  summit  of  a  truncated 
pyramid.  This  pyramid,  which  is  160  feet  high,  is  now 
tho  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  place,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Our  LAdy  de  los  Jiemedios,  The 
town  was  visited  by  Qortez  in  1519  in  his  march  to 
Tenochtitlan,  the  city  of  Montezuma,  and  on  that  occasion 
was  given  over  to  massacre  and  pillage,  owing  to  a 
suspicion  against  the  good  faith  of  the  inhabitants. 

CUONS,  an  Egyptian  deity  called  also  Khons  or 
Khonsou,  princii)ally  worshipped  at  Thebes  as  the  great 
eldest  sou  of  Amen  Ra  and  Mut,  and  identified  with  Aah 
tho  moon.  He  had  two  names  in  the  Thebaid,  his  second 
being  Neferhotep ;  as  such  he  is  called  the  god  of  two 
names.  By  the  Greeks  he  was  called  Chon,  and  considered 
to  bo  a  form  of  Hercules.  Like  Horus  he  is  represented 
as  a  youthful  god,  his  form  mummied,  wearing  the  lock  of 
hair  at  the  right  side  of  his  head  and  a  skullcap  surmounted 
by  tho  fuU  and  dichotomized  lunar  disk,  or  eh»  hawk- 


headed,  wearing  the  same.  Ha  holds  a  crook  &d  whip. 
He  was  a  celestial  deity,  and  at  a  later  time  connected 
with  Thoth,  and  was  said  to  have  proceeded  from  Nu  or  Han 
the  celestial  waters,  or  to  be  tl^e  same  aa  Har  or  Horus 
and  Shn  or  Soa.  The  functions  of  Chona  are  exceedingly 
limited ;  he  is  said  in  the  Eitoal  to  overthrow  the  proud, 
and  to  be  mystically  connected  with  the  Fhcenix.  But  the 
most  remarluble  characters  of  Chons  are  those  mentioned 
on  a  tablet  found  on  a  temple  in  the  S.W.  quarter  of 
ECamak  dedicated  to  the  god,  which  had  been  repaired 
or  erected  by  Bamesee  IH  of  the  20th  dynaat7,8aid  to  be  of 
sandstoneandbasalt,  the  doors  plated  with  gold  and  electnim. 
The  temple  of  calcareous  stone  in  the  Eamak  quarter 
waa  dedicated  to  Chons  in  two  characters,  that  of  giving 
oraclee  and  ol  expelling  evil,  and  the  remarkable  tablet 
found  there  records  the  departure  of  the  god  in  his  ark 
in  the  I6th  year  of  the  reign  of  Bameses  XIL  to  the  land 
of  Bakhtan  to  expel  a  demon  which  had  possessed  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  tha^  country  and  sister  of  the 
queen  of  Egypt «  After  effecting  this  miracle,  and  remaining 
some  time  there,  the  god  returned  in  his  ark  conducted  by 
priests  in  the  33d  year  of  the  same  reign.  Attached  to 
this  temple  were  cynocephali,  a  speciee  of  ape  supposed 
to  represent  the  moon  and  Uie  living  avatar  or  sacred 
animal  of  the  lunar  gods,  under  the  charge  of  a  priest  or 
prophet  The  worship  of  Chons  appears  to  have  been  very 
conmion  at  the  Ptolemaic  period,  and  figures  of  the  god  in 
bronze  and  porcelain  are  not  uncommon  in  collectiona  lie 
is, an  inferior  deity  of  the  Pantheon,  and  although  in  type 
allied  with  Ptah,  Osiris,  and  Horus,  exercises  none  of  the 
attributes  of  these  deities,  hia  chief  function  being  that  of 
the  lunar  gods;  he  represents  the  youngest  as  Ammon  did 
the  oldest  of  the  divine  circle. 

Jablonaki,  Ptmik,  jEffyj*-*  i*  185 ;  ClmmpoUion,  Panth.  £gypt.s 
Wilkinaon,  Mamn,  and  Cud.,  v.  p.  182 ;  Do  Rong^  SUU  EgypL, 
pp.  1^18. 

CHOPIN,  FwEDKEic-FKiJfyois  (1810-1849),  a  cele^ 
brated  composer  and  pianist,  was  bom  at  Zelazowa-Wola, 
near  Warsaw,  on  February  8,  1810.  His  family  was  of 
French  origin,  but  in  spite  of  this  he  has  become  the 
greatest  and  the  most  national  exponent  of  Slavonic  or 
more  especially  Polish  nationality  in  music  In  looking 
through  the  list  of  his  compositions,  teeming  with 
mazurkas,  valses,  polonaises,  and  other  forms  of  national 
dance  music,  one  could  liardly  suppose  that  here  one  of  the 
most  melandioly  natures  has  revealed  itself.  This  seeming 
paradox  is  solved  by  the  type  of  Chopin's  nationality,  a 
nationality  of  which  it  has  justly  been  said  that  its  very 
dances  are  sadness  intensified.  But  notwithstanding  this 
strongly  pronounced  national  typ^  of  his  compositions,  his 
music  is  always  expressive  of  his  individual  feelings  and 
sufferings  to  a  degree  rarely  met  with  in  the  annals  of  the 
art  He  is  indeed  the  lyrical  composer  par  excellence  of 
the  modern  school,  and  the  intensity  of  his  expression  finds 
'  its  equal  in  literature  only  in  the  songs  of  Heinrich  Heine, 
to  whom  Chopin  has  been  justly  compared.  A  sensation 
of  such  high-strung  passion  cannot  be  prolonged.  Hence 
we  see  that  the  shorter  forms  of  music,  the  ^tude,  the 
nocturne,  besides  the  national  dances  already  alluded  to, 
are  chosen  by  Chopin  in  preference.  Even  where  he  treats 
the  larger  forms  of  the  concerto  or  the  sonata,  this  concen- 
trated not  to  say  pointed  character  of  Chopin's  style  becomes 
obvious.  The  more  extended  dimensions  seem  to  encum- 
ber the  freedom  of  his  movements.  The  concerto  for  piano- 
forte with  accompaniment  of  the  orchestra  in  £  may  be 
instanced.  Here  the  adagio  takes  the  form  of  a  romance, 
and  in  the  final  roudo  the  rhythm  of  a  Polish  dance  be- 
comes recognizable  while  the  instrumentation  throughout  is 
meagre  and  wan  ting  in  colour.  Chopin  is  out  of  his  dement, 
and  oven  tho  beauty  of  his  melodies  and  harmonies  oannot 
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wholly  banish  the  impreasibii  of  inoongroity.  Fortunately 
he  himself  knew  the  limits  of  his  power,  and  with  very  few 
ezoeptions  his  works  belong  to  that  class  of  minor  compo- 
sitions of  which  he  was  %n  nnrivalled  master.  Barring  a 
ooUection  of  Polish  songs,  two  concertos,  and  a  very  small 
number  of  concerted  pieces  of  chamber  music,  almost  all 
his  works  are  written  for  the  pianoforte  solo;  the  symphony, 
the  oratorio,  the  opera  he  never  attempted. 

The  outer  life  of  Chopin  was  exceedingly  simple  and 
almost  totally  wanting  in  incident  of  any  kind.  His  first 
musical  edjication  he  received  from  .a  Polish  musician  of 
the  name  of  Ziwna,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  passionate 
admirer  of  J.  S.  Bach.  He  also  received  a  good  general 
education  at  one  of  the  first  colleges  of  Warsaw,  where  he 
was  supported  hj  the  liberality  of  Prince  Antoine  RadziwiJ], 
a  generous  protector  of  artistic  talent  and  himself  weU 
known  as  the  composer  of  music  to  Gk)ethe's  Fausl  and 
other  works.  His.  musical  genius  ^ened  to  Chopin  the 
best  circles  of  Polish  society,  a  society  at  that  time 
unrivalled  in  Europe  for  its  ease  of  intercourse,  th^  beauty 
and 'grace  of  its  women,  and  its  liberal  appreciation  of 
artistic  gifts.  These  early  impressions  of  refined  life  were 
of  lasting  influence  on  Chopin's  development  both  as  a  roan 
and  as  an  artist  He  never  was  and  never  wished  to  be  a 
popular  composer ;  his  works  are  full  of  the  subtlest 
touches  of  sentiment,  they  breathe  indeed  the  perfume  of 
the  <a/<m,  and  it  is  the  sign  of  highest  power  in  Chopin 
that  his  artistic  nature  coM  live  in,  and  even  derive  new 
vitality  from  this  dangerous  atmosphere.  While  at  college 
he  received  thorough  instruction  in  the  theory  of  his  art 
from  Joseph  Eisner,  a  learned  musician  and  director  of  the 
conservatoire  at  Warsaw.  When  in  1829  he  left  his  native 
town  for  Vienna,  where  hb  debitt  as  a  pianist  took  place, 
he  was  in  all  respects  a  perfectly  formed  and  developed 
artist  This  feature  again  is  characteristic  of  Chopin's 
work.  There  is  in  his  compositions  little  of  that  gradual 
progress  which,  for  instance,  in  Beethoven  necessitates  a 
clarification  of  his  works  according  to  different  periods. 
Chopin's  individuality  and  his  style  were  distinctly 
pronounced  in  that  first  Don  Giovanni  Fantasia  which 
excited  the  wondering  entl^nsiasm  of  Robert  Schumann. 
The  same  mine  of  sentiment  he  worked  ever  after,  but  it 
was  one  of  unbounded  wealth.  His  first  appearance  in 
public  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  considerable  success. 
A  correspondent  of  the  AUgemeine  Jfusikalische  Zeiiung,  at 
that  time  the  first  organ  of  music  in  Germany,  writing  from 
Vionna,  November  1829,  says  that  "  M.  Chopin  has  placed 
himself  in  the  first  rank  of  pianists,**  and  goes  on  to  speak 
in  enthusiastic  terms  of  "his  delicacy  of  touch,  his  rare 
mechanical  dexterity,  the  melancholy  tints  of  his  nuances, 
and  the  splendid  clearness  of  his  phrasing. **  In  1831  he 
loft  Vienna  with  the  intention  of  visiting  London ;  but  on 
his  way  to  England  he  reached  PlEtris  and  settled  there  for 
the  rest  of  lus  life.  Here  again  he  soon  became  the 
favourite  and  musical  hero  of  society.  His  connection 
with  Madame  Dudevant,  better  known  by  her  literary 
pseudonym  of  George  Saod,  is  an  important  feature  of 
Chopin's  life.  When  in  1837  his  health  began  to  fail, 
George  Sand  went  with  him  to  Majorca,  and  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  her  tender  care  that  the  composer  recovered  his 
health  for  a  time.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  a 
continual  struggle  with  the  pulmonary  disease  to  which  he 
succumbed  October  17, 1849.  The  year  before  his  death  he 
visited  England,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
his  numerous  admirers.  A  distinguished  English  amateur 
thus  records  his  impressions  of  Chopin's  style  of  pianoforte- 
playing  compared  with  those  of  other  masters.  "  His 
technical  characteristics  may  be  broadly  indicated  as 
negation  of  bravura,  absolute  perfection  of  finger-play, 
and  of  the  Ugatinimo  touch,  on  n^hich  no  other  pianist  haa 


ever  so  entirely  leant,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  high  relief 
and  point  which  the  modem  German  school,  after  the 
examples  of  Liszt  and  Thalberg,  has  so  effectively  developed^ 
It  is  in  these  features  that  we  must  recognise  that 
Grundvertchiedsnheit  (fundamental  difference)  which 
according  to  Mendelssohn  distinguished  Chopin's  playing 
from  that  of  these  masters,  and  in  no  less  degree  from  the 
example  and  teaching  of  Moschelee.  ....  Imagine  a 
delicate  man  of  extreme  refinement  of  mien  and  manner, 
sitting  at  the  piano  and  plajring  with  no  sway  of  the  body 
and  scarcely  any  movement  of  the  arms,  depending 
entirelji  upon  lus  narrow  feminine  hands  and  slender 
fingers.  The  wide  arpeggios  in  the  left  hand,  maintained 
in  a  continuous  stream  of  tone  by  the  strict  legato  and  fine 
and  constant  use  of  the  damper-pedal,  formed  an  hannonious 
substructure  for  a  wonderfully  poetic  cantabfle.  Hitf 
delicate  pianissimo,  the  ever-changing  modification^  of  tone 
and  time  (temipo  rubato)  were  of  indescribable  effect  Even 
in  energetic  passages  he  scarcely  ever  exceeded  an  ordinary 
mezzoforte.  His  playing  as  a  whole  was  unique  in  its 
kind,  and  no  traditions  of  it  can  remain,  for  there  ie  do 
school  of  Chopin  the  pianist,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
he  could  never  be  regCMxied  as  &  public  player,  and  his  best 
pupils  were  nearly  all  amateurs." 

A  detailed  snalysit  of  Chopin's  single  works  would  be  impossible. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  of  his  oompositiona : — 
Two  concertos  (or  pianoforte,  with  orchestra,  in  S  minor  (Op.  11) 
and  F  minor  (Op.  21)  respectively ;  trio  for  pianoforte  and  strin^^e, 
in  G  minor  (Op.  8) ;  three  sonatas  for  manoforte  solo  (Op.  4,  S5,  58); 
one  for  pianoforte  and  violoncello  (Op.  85),  O  minor ;  fifty-two 
manirkaa,  contained  in  ths  ooUectioQa  numbered  Op.  6,  7,  17,  24, 
80,  88,  41,  50,  56,  59,  88,  07,  08  (Kos.  ,50-52  without  number  of 
Op.) ;  Etudes  (Op.  10,  25)  ;  noctames  (Op.  0,  15,  27,  82,  37,  48, 
65,  52,  72) ;  prefndes  (Op.  28,  45)  ;  polonaiaes  (Op.  8,  22,  26.  40,  44 
58,  61,  71) ;  valtea  (Op.  18,  84,  42, 64,  69,  70) ;  beddee  nmneroos 
variations,  impromptus,  and  other  misoeUaneoai  com  positions  also 
settings  of  seventeen  Pdish  national  songs  for  one  voice,  with  piano- 
forte  accompaniment  Frans  Liazt  has  written  a  charmiDg  aketch  of 
Chopin's  life  and  art  {F.  Chopin,  par  F.  Liszt  Paris  1851),  and  a  very 
approciatire  though  somewhat  eccentric  analyiis  of  his  work  appeared 
anoDymooslT  in  1842  {An  Bnay  an  Ihs  Work*  of  Frtdsrie  CMopin^ 
Loudon ).  A  complete  and  excellent  collection  of  Chopin'a  pianoforte 
works  in  6  vols,  has  been  edited  by  K.  Klindyorth.  (F.  H.) 

CHOREA.,  the  tcientifio  name  of  the  disease  popularly 
known  as  St  Yitus's  Dance. 

CHO^LEY,  a  manufacturing  town  of  North  Lanca- 
shire, England,  is  situated  eight  mQes  south-east  of  Preston 
on  the  Biver  Yarrow  and  the  Leeds  Canal,  ard  on 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway.  The  town,  which 
has  a  weekly  market,  is  well  built  and  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water.  It  contains  an  old  church  in  the  Norman 
style  with  some  interesting  monuments,  and  several  dis- 
senting chapels.  A  town-hall  has  been  erected  recently  at 
a  cost  of  £30,000.  Chorley  Ls  the  seat  of  a  considerable 
manufacturing  industry.  Numerous  mills  have  been  erected 
within  and  around  the  town  for  the  manufacture  of  calioD^ 
muslins,  jacconets,  and  fancy  goods,  while  several  bleach- 
fields  and  print  works  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Railway-waggon  building  is  extensively  carried  on.  T^e 
district  contains  a  number  of  coal  mines  and  stone  quarries. 
The  area  of  the  parish,  which  forms  a  local  board  district,  \& 
3614  acres ;  the  population  in  1861  was  16,013,  and  in  1871 
16,864,  of  whom  7910  were  males  and  8954  females. 

CHORUS.     See  Dbama  and  Musia 

CHOSROES.     See  Khoseu  and  Persia. 

CHOUANS  (a  Bas-Breton  word  signifying  screech- owIb), 
the  name  applied  to  the  royalist  insurgents  in  the  west  of 
France,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  has  been  sog- 
gested  that  the  name  arose  from  the  cry  they  used  when  ' 
approaching  their  nocturnal  rendezvous;  but  it  is  also 
maintained  that  it  was  derived  from  a  nickname  applied 
to  thuir  leader  Joan  Cottereau.  Originally  a  contraband 
rr.nnufacturor  of  tfoll,  Ck)ttereau  had  been  seized  in  a  scufile 
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With  tlie  Qorenunent  officers,  and  condemned  to  death, 
bot  his  mother's  entreaty  gained  his  pardon  from  Lonis 
XVL,  and  he  nerer  forgot  his  benefactor.  ETe  then  became 
a  soldier  bat  deserted,  end  was  imprisoned ;  oo  his  release 
he  settled  down  in  a  legal  occupation,  and  Joined  the 
national  goard.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Hefolntion  he 
gathered  round  him  a  band  of  royalist  peasantry  with 
whom  he  retired  to  the  wood  of  Hisdon,  where  they 
liyed  in  huts  and  subterranean  chambers.  From  Lower 
Maine  the  insurrection  soon  spread  to  Brittany,  and 
throughout  the  west  of  France.  In  1793  Cotterean  joined 
Laval  with  some  500  men ;  and  the  band  grew  rapidly 
and  swelled  into  a  considerable  army,  which  assumed  the 
name  ot  La  Petite  Y end^  Cotterean  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  porsonal  braTery  and  his  xnilitary  ability. 
But  after  the  dedsiye  defeats  at  Le  Mans  and  Savenay, 
be  retired  again  to  his  old  haunts  in  the  wood  of  Misdon, 
and  resumed  his  Old  course  of  guerilla  warfare.  Misfortunes 
here  increased  upon  him,  until  through  treachery  he  fell 
iuto  an  ambuscade  and  was  mortally  wounded.  He  died 
among  his  followers,  July  28,  1794.  Ignorant  as  he  was, 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  no  slight  ability.  His 
gratitude  was  intense ;  and  his  magnanimity  was  snch 
that  he  is  said  on  several  occasions  to  have  spared  thpse 
who  had  most  deeply  injured  him.  After  the  death  of 
Cotterean,  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Chouans  were  Georges 
Cadoudol  and  a  man  who  went  by  the  name  of  Jambe 
d* Argent  For  several  months  the  Chouans  continued 
their  petty  warfare,  which  was  disgraced  by  many  acts  of 
ferocity  and  rapine ;  in  August  1795  they  dispersed.  See 
Duchemin-Beecepeauz,  Lfttretturla  Chouannerw;  Seguin, 
Hisiaire  de  la  Chouannerie;  and  Muret,  Histoire  det  GnerreB 
derChteiL 

CHBESTISN,  Floubnt  (1541-1596),  a  satirist  and 
Latin  poet,  was  the  son  of  Guillanme  Chrestien,  an  eminent 
French  physician  and  writer  on  physiology,  and  was  bom 
at  Orleans.  A  pupil  of  Henri  Estienne,  the  famous 
Hellenist,  and  a  sealous  Calvinist,  at  an  early  age  he 
was  appointed  tutor  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards 
Qenry  IT.,  who  made  him  his  Ubruian.  De  Thou  says  of 
CSireatien  that  he  was  an  excellent  man,  a  man  of  such  an 
enli^tened  and  noble  soul  that  he  was  incapable  of  writing 
aught  from  a  base  and  servile  complaisance,  but  that'^t  was 
not  safe  to  irritate  his  Calvinism,  as  if  that  were  done  he 
hit  hard  and  straight,  trusting  to  reconciliation  afterwards. 
Florent  Chrestien  was  the  author  of  many  good  translations 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin  verse,-r-amongBt  others,  of 
versions  of  the  Hero  and  Zeandfr  attributed  to  Mussus, 
of  several  plays,  and  of  many  epigrams  from  the  Anthology, 
all  of  which  were  enriched  with  excellent  notes  and  com- 
mentaries. In  his  translations  into  French,  among  which 
are  remarked  those  of  Buchanan's  JepJuhes  and  of  Oppian 
De  Venatume,  he  is  not  so  happy,  being  rather  to  be  praised 
for  fidelity  to  his  original  than  for  exc^ence  of  style.  He 
wrote  in  verse  against  Ronsard,  and  in  pros?  against  Pibrac, 
the  apologist  of  the  Saint-Bartholomew ;  but  his  principal 
claim  to  a  place  among  memorable  satirists  is  as  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Satyre  JfenippSe,  the  famous  pasquinade  in 
the  interest  of  his  old  pupil,  Henry  lY.,  his  share  in 
which,  however,  cannot  now  be  exactly  determined. 

CHRESTIEN  BE  TEOYES,  the  most  eminent  of  the 
early  French  writers  of  romance,  was  bom  at  Troyes  in 
Champagne  in  the  11th  century.  Nothing  whatever  is 
known  ^  his  life  ;  but  from  tho  fact  that  several  of  his 
works  are  dedicated  to  Philip  of  Alsace,  count  of  Flanders, 
it  is  coigectured  that  he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  that 
prince.  He  was  much  esteemed  and  highly  praised  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  by  the  writers  of  the  century  f oUowing, 
and  not  without  reason,  being  a  master  of  style,  and 
possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities  of  invention 


and  conduct,  together  iith  great  purity  and  range  o? 
thought,  and  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  men  and  manners. 
His  books,  therefore,  apart  from  £he  interest  attached  to 
them  as  specimens  of  the  medissval  ejnc,  and  by  reason  of 
their  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Arthurian  literature,  and  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  and  crudities  of  the  unformed  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  written,  are  still  readable,  and  are 
rich  in  instractive  details  concerning  the  age  that  gave 
them  birtL  Many  romances  axe  attributed  to  Chrestien 
dee  Troyes.  )f  odem  criticism  has  selected  six  only  as 
nndonbtedly  his.  These  are-^1)  Ireo  et  £nide,  which 
contains  some  seven  thousand  verses,  and  which  has 
supplied  the  materials  for  one  of  the  legends  of  Tenny- 
son's Arthurian  cycle ;  (3)  Cliges,  or  Cliffet,  a  second 
Bound  Table  romance;  (3)  Le  Chevalier  au  iXon^  containing 
nearly  seven  thousand  verses,  an  ofibhoot  of  the  Arthurian 
legend,  if  not  absolutely  forming  part  of  it ;  (4)  Gvillautne 
d*Angleterre,  a  specimen  of  a  more  modem  style,  containing 
three  thousand  three  hundred  verses ;  (5)  Le  Chevalier  dc 
la  Charette,  a  romance  of  nearly  seven  thousand  verses, 
written  by  Chrestien  and  continued  by  Godefroid  de  Laiguy, 
the  hero  of  which  is  Lancelot  du  Lac ;  and  (6)  Perceval 
h  GalloiB,  a  poem  of  twenty  thousand  verses,  begun  by 
Chrestien  and  continued,  hy  Gautier  de  Denet  and  by 
Menssder, — perhaps  the  earliest  instance  of  that  alli<uioe  of 
the  Holy  Grail  and  Round  Table  legends  which  e^joyeJ  such 
an  immense  popularity  in  the  Middle  Ages — ^translations 
and  imitations  of  which  have  appeared  in  English,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Flemish,  and  Icelandic.  Two  other 
romances  are  known  to  have  been  written  by  Chrestien, — 
Trietan,  ou  le  Hoi  Mare  et  la  Heine  Tteult,  and  Le 
Chevalier  de  PJSpee,  but  theb€r-are  wholly  lost;  and  he 
is  credited  with  the  authorship  of  six  songs  and  of  several 
Ovidian  translations  or  imitations  still  unpublished. 

CHRIST  (XpMTTos,  the  Anointed  One),  the  official  title 
given  in  the  New  Testament  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  equiva- 
lent to  the  Hebrew  Messiah.     See  Jesus  Christ. 

CHRISTCHURCH,  a  parliamentary*  boropgh  of  South 
Hampshire,  England,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Avon  and  Stour,  1^  miles  from  the  sea,  22  miles 
S.W.  of  Southampton,  and  111  miles  from  London  by  rail. 
Its  history  commences  in  Saxon  times,  when  it  was  known 
as  TtoeoH€ieteam,  a  name  which  continned  till  recently  in 
the  form  of  Christchurch  Twineham.  The  town^  which  is 
nominally  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  councillors, 
consists  of  two  long  irregular  streets.  It  manufactures 
chains  for  clocks  and  watches,  and  hosiety,  while  the 
salmon  fishery  employs  some  hands.  It  is,  however,  to  its 
priory  church  that  it  owes  its  distinction.  This  building, 
which  is  a  conspicuous  object  at  sea,  belongs  partly  to  the 
Norman  and  paxtly  to  the  Perpendicular  styles  of  architec- 
ture, and  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  its  kind,  measuring 
31 1  feet  long  by  104  broad.  It  was  first  established  as  aii 
Augustinran  priory  by  Baldwin,  earl  of  Devon,  in  the  12tb 
century,  and  thereafter  received  successive  grants  from  tho 
Crown.  Within  recent  years  the  work  of  restoration  ha.H 
been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  The  church  con- 
tains a  very  fine  rood  screen  of  the  14th  century,  a  chapel 
of  the  16th  century,  built  by  Margaret,  countess  of 
Salisbury,  an  altar  tomb  of  the  same  century  with  effigies, 
and  many  other  objects  of  architectural  interest  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  in  the  Western  tower  to  Shelley  tho 
poet  LitUe  remains  of  the  old  castle  but  an  adjoining 
ruin  called  the  Norman  House,  which  is  supposed  to  date 
from  the  time  of  Henry  IL  The  population  of  the  town 
in  1871  was  little  over  2000,  but  the  parliamentary 
borough,  which  extends  to  22,350  acres  and  indodee  the 
greater  part  of  B(>nmemouth  and  the  parish  ef  Holden- 
hurst,  contained  15, LI 5  persons;  it  returns  one  member 
to  parliament 
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CHBISTCHUUCfS,  the  capital  of  tho  prorinoe  of 
Ctnterbury,  Kew  Zealand,  i»  aitnated  id  43^  34'  a  lat  and 
172**  35'  £.  long.,  on  both  banki  of  the  emaU  river  Avon, 
about  five  miles  from  the  aea.  It  is  built  upon  the  great 
Canterborj  plain,  which  here  is  a  dead  level,  thongh  the 
monotonj  of  the  site  has  been  much  relieved  by  extensive 
plantations  of  English  and  Australian  treesi  The  town  is 
about  a  mile  square,  and  the  streets,  which  are  wide  and 
well  paved,  cross  one  another  for  the  most  part  at  right 
angles.  Christchurch  contains  a  number^  of  handsome 
pdblio  and  private  buildings,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is 
amplj  supplied  with  water  from  numerous  artesian  wells. 
It  ii  the  centre  d  the  rapidly  extending  railway  ssrstem  of 
the  province^  and  is  connected  with  its  port,  Lyttelton,*by 
a  line  eight  miles  in  length,  which  penetrates  the  hills 
enclosing  Port  Cooper,  on  which  Lyttelton  stands,  by  means 
of  a  tuniMl  a  mile  in  length.  The  population  of  the  munici- 
pality of  Christchnreh  in  March  1876  was  offidaUy  estimated 
•I  10,750,  and  that  of  the  electoral  district  at  13,000. 

CHRISTIANIA,  the  capital  of  Norway  and  of  a  stift  of 
tho  same  name,  is  situated  about  80  miles  from  tlie  sea,  at 


Envlront  of  ChxlitlanU. 
the  head  of  the  Christiania  fiord,  at  the  foot  of  the  Egeberg, 
In  a  finely-wooded  and  picturesque  neighbourhood,  in  59^  54' 
y.  lat  and  lO**  45'  E.  long.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  king  and 
of  the  Storthing  or  Parliament,  of  the  Hoieste-rot  or  final 
eourt  of  appeal,  and  of  the  bishop  of  the  stift    The  new 


town,  or  Christiania  proper,  was  founded  in  1624f  hf 
Christian  lY.  ;  the  old  town,  Opslo^  commenced  in  1058 
by  King  Harold  Haardrada,  formerly  the  capital,  is  now 
only  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Christiania.  The  fortress  of 
Agershuus  defends  the  fiord  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
town ;  it  contains  the  regalia  and  national  'records,  and 
its  ramparts  afford  an  agreeable  promenade.  The  streets 
of  Christiania  i^  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  are 
lighted  by  gas  ;  the  houses,  except  in  the  suburbs,  are  of 
brick  or  stons^  wad  are  moetly  two-storied.  Amoogrt  the 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  royal  palace^  containing 
some  «  Tidemaokd's  beat  pieiures ;  the  cathedrsl,  a  brick 
edifice  in  the  shape  of  a  Ghreek  cross;  the  university, 
founded  in  1811,  opened  in  1813,  with  a  library  of  abool 
150,000  volumes ;  the  legislative.hall ;  the  free  museums ; 
the  obsorvatory ;  the  naval,  militaiy,  and  art  schools  ;  the 
lunatic  and  two  orphan  asylums ;  the  prison,  near  the  Opslo 
Kirke ;  the  railway  station.  Freemasons*  Hall,  Athenssum, 
two  theatres,  and  the  large  dining-hall  or  Damp-K&jkken. 
The  botanical  gardens,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  contain 
a  large  collection  of  plants  from  Spitsbei^gen  and  Iceland. 
The  industrial  cstabliidiments  of  Christiania  and  the  drcmn- 
jacent  amt  of  Agershuus  include  waving  and  ootton-apin* 
n^ng  factories,  paper  and  saw-mills,  soap  and  oil  works, 
distilleries,  breweries,  and  tobacco  manufactories.  As  a 
place  of  commerce  Christiania  has  surpassed  Bergen,  and  is 
now  the  first  port  of  Norway ;  by  the  extension  of  its  rail- 
way communications  it  has  also  become  the  chief  emporium 
for  the  inland  produce  of  the  country.  Its  exports  are 
wood,  pitcb,  hides,  sealskins,  oil  and  linseed  cake,  fish- 
manure,  herrings,  anchovies,  stock-fish,  and  iron ;  and  it 
imports  wheat,  salt,  hardware,  wines,  preserved  fruits,  and 
fancy  goods.  In  1871  the  total  value  of  the  imports  was 
about  £2,)  5 1,225 ;  the  voasels  that  entei^  the  port  in 
1872  were  1787,  of  total  tonnage  393,598,  out  of  which 
143  steamers  and  sailing-ships  were  British.  The  cnstoma 
do|ies  in  1873  amounted  to  £329,175.  Christiania  is  in 
steam  communication  with  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen, 
Lflbeck,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  London,  and  Hully  aa 
well  as  with  various  places  on  the  fiord,  and  all  the  porta 
of  Norway.  The  town  is  healthy  and  has  an  exodlent 
supplv  of  good  water.  In  winter  its  average  temperature 
is  2}  Fahr.,  in  summer  59'''9,  giving  an  average  for  the 
year  of  41^*4.  The  harbour  during  three  or  four  montha 
of  the  year  i^  ice-locked,  and  ahips  then  lie  at  Drobak, 
about  18  miles  south  of  the  town.  The  population,  which 
in  1812  did  not  ej^ceed  10,000,  had  in  1835  reached 
21,757  ;  and  at  the  end  of  1873  it  was  72.725  or,  with 
that  of  the  suburbs,  about  83,000. 


CHRISTIANITY 


The  two 
factors  In 
Chris 
tiaoltr 


CHKISTIANITY  ia  derived  from  the  adjective*  Chriaiian, 
which  is  formed  from  the  name  Xpurrc^,  the  Anointed, 
and  means  the  religion  introduced  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
communicated  by  Him  to  His  circle  of  followers. 

The  Christian  religion  is  the  result  of  two  factors, 
neither  of  which  can  be  omitted  if  a  true  descriptbn  is  to 
be  given.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  objective  element, 
which  consists  in  the  manifestation  and  revelation  of  Gkxl 
to  His  people  for  the  purpose  of  salvation;  and  on  the 
other  aide  there  is  the  subjective  element,  which  consists 
in  the  appropriation  of  this  manifestation  and  what  it 
implies  by  man  through  faith.  Both  elements  enter  into 
and  form  the  constituent  elements  of  a  new  life,  which  all 
Christians  share  in  common,  and  which  is  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  This  common  life  of  Jasus  and  His  people 
has  many  ways  by  which  it  can  make  itself  seen  and 
knowik    Christians  have  from  the  beginning  exert ised  no 


small  influence  upon  the  ordinary  political  and  moral  life 
of  the  world.  They  have  been  able  to  effect  changea  in 
generally  received  moral  ideas  and  maxima.  They  have 
altered  the  course  and  character  of  legislation.  They  have 
introduced  new  opinions  and  beliefs.  They  have  formed 
fellowships  for  worship,  built  places  of  meeting,  hehl 
councils  and  assemblies,  and  in  many  ways  given  evidence 
of  their  presence  and  power  in  the  worid.  But  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  Christianity  is  neither  the 
church  simply,  nor  theology,  nor  Christian  ethics.  It  ia 
more  than  sll  these  put  together.  The  eoauMm  life  of  Jesiia 
and  His  people^  which  is  tiie  core  of  Chrialianity,  manifosts 
itself  in  an  outward  viaible  organintion  lor  the  puipose  <tf 
worship,  which  is  commonly  called  the  church  (eee 
Chubch).  But  this  worship  ii  not  Christianity;  still  leai 
are  the  various  institutions  and  eeremooief  aoeofiiBg  19 
which  worship  ia  carried  on. 
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CSnistiaintj  canaot  help  powerfully  affecting  the  whole 
of  tiie  intellectil&l  side  of  man's  life.  The  spiritual  events 
OD  which  it  rests  must  haTe  their  rationale,  and  the  spiritnal 
forces  which  course  through  it  must  haye  their  rule,  and 
man  must  more  or  less  comprehend  them,  and  assimilate 
them.  The  Christian  cannot  help  having  a  very  different 
idea  of  God  from  that  held  by  Aristotle  or  Plata  The 
\  CSiristian  regards  sin  as  somethuijg  which  affects  the  whole 

1  human  race,  while  the  pagan  believes  it  to  be  the  mistake 

I  or  misfortune  of  individoals.     Chijstianity  cannot  help 

remoulding  the  beliefs  and  opinions  of  mankind,  but 
ifaeologr  and  Christianity  are  two  very  different  things. 
The  Christian  is  moved  by  moral  impulses  and  guided  by 
I  Bioral  prineiplss  which  are  peculiar  to  himself.     He  cannot 

}■  look  on  marriage^  for  example,  from  either  the  purely 

[  ooonomic  or  the  purely  sensuous  point  of  view.    R9  cannot 

ImIp  reorganizing  the  scheme  of  virtues,  and  giving  to  the 
fifineiple  of  love  a  pre-eminence  which  it  has  not  in  pagan 
•thics.    Christianity  cannot  help  putting  a  new  face  on 
I  morality,  but  Christian  ethics  and  Christianity  are  still  not 

r  one  and  the  same  thing. 

i  Christianity  includes  all  these  and  much  more  besides. 

^  *It  is  nothing  less  than  the  whole  round  of  human  life  in 

all  its  various  departments  in  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  and 
^  illumined  and  dominated  by  the  divine  love  revealed  in 

f  Jesus  Christy    It.is  the  presence  of  Jesus  among  His  people 

[  *nd  all  that  is  implied  in  such  a  presence. 

fllBM!.  '^^  ^^^^  '^^  inseparable  connection  between  Jesus 

t  ^^''^     Christ  and  Christianity,  which  is  implied  in  the  name,  and 
^  which  study  only  makes  more  and  more  evident,'  produces 

the  inevitable  consequence  that  our  view  of  the  nature  and 
oharacteristics  of  Christianity  must  depend  on  the  answer 
which  we  give  to  the  question  which  Jesus  himself  put  to 
His  diKiples— "  Whom  do  ye  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  man, 
*m  t  *  There  are  different  theories  of  Christianity,  because 
there  are  different  theories  of  Christ,  and  in  order  to  know 
how  various  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  Christianity  arise 
it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  various  views  which 
men  have  held  and  hold  about  the  nature  and  work  of 
Christ  For  example,  different  theories  of  Christianity 
arise  when  we  ask  what  was  the  reUtion  existing  between 
Jesus  and  what  went  before  Him,  what  was  the  relation 
in  which  Jesus  stood  to  His  contemporaries  and  His  im- 
mediate followers,  what  is  the  coniiection  which  subsisted 
between  Jesus  and  the  future.  All  these  inquiries  reveal 
different  theories  about  the  nature  and  work  of  Christ, 
which  are  reproduced  in  different  theories  of  the  essential 
liature  of  Christianity,  and  enable  men  whose  opinions 
and  principles  are  widely'  different  to  call  themselves,  to 
their,  own  satisfaction*  at  least.  Christians. 
^e  reia.  Jesus  Chri'  ^  dammed  to  have  a  definite  relation  to  the 
^^S^and  P^  history  of  that  people  ampng  whom  He  was  .bom.  In 
^rtoti-  His  teaching  He  put  hiraself  at  the  end  of  thh  Old  Testa- 
jSt^^t  ment,  and  declared  that  He  came  to  fulfil  the  Law  and  the 
^"^"■^  Prophets.  Christianity,  therefore,  however  it  be  explained, 
has  a  dose  connection  with  Judaism,  and  the  religion  of 
Jesus  cannot  be  considered  without  regard  to  the  religion 
of  Moses.  This  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  however 
variously  the  relation  between  the  two  may  be  explained. 
Critidsm  finds  an  ample  confirmation  of  the  cbiims  of 
Christ  in  the  intimate  connection  in  which  His  teaching, 
life,  and  work  stand  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  past  life 
of  the  inspired  Hebrew  peopla  The  whole  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  economy,  with  its 
prophecy,  priesthood,  and  kingship,  is  recognized  as  summed 
ap  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  The  Old  Testament, 
which  without  Christ  is  but  a  collection  of  sacred  books 
written  at  different  times  and  in  various  manners,  is  re- 
garded when  looked  at  through  Christ  as  an  harmonious 
whole  ol  aaticipatoqr  xenlation.    Ijiidfaedy  one  of  the  diief 


differences  which  critical  apologetic  finds  between  the  Old 
Testament  and  other  so-called  sacred  books  is,  that  Christ  is 
at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  no  other  scrip- 
tures have  such  a  conclusion.  But  all  this  implies  that 
Christianity  is  a  development  from  Judaism,  an4  that  put 
idea  d  the  one  will  be  modified  by  our  conception  of  tho 
other.  Those  who  refuse  to  admit  that  Judaism  is  more 
than  one  of  the  many  natural  religions  of  mankind  ca*^ 
hardly  admit  the  supernatural  character  of  Christianity,  or 
regard  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  outcome,  perhaps 
the  highest  outcome  possible,  of  that  side  in  man's  nature 
which  has  been  called  by  some  the  religious  facul^. 
Those  who  attempt  to  derive  Mosaic  institutions  from 
Egjrpt,  who  seek  the  basiB  of  Hebrew  prophecy  in  epileptie 
tendencies,  and  see  nothing  in  the  theocratic  idea  which 
was  not  suggested  by  ordinary  kingship,  cannot  have  much 
difficulty  in  analyzing  Christianity  into  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  sentiment  aided  by  a  somewhat 
extravagant  enthusiasm.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
find  it  impossible  to  accept  the  assumptions,  and  to  get 
over  the  innumerable  difficulties  attending  the  naturalist 
theory  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  history  ef  the 
Hebrew  people,  find  in  Christianity  something  different  in 
kind  as  well  aa  in  degree  from  all  natural  religions. 
Modem  criticism  even  of  the  negative  kind  often  indirectly 
supports  the  supematuralist  theory  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  of  Chri^'tianity,  for  its  fundamental  maxim,  that  waters 
cannot  rise  higher  than  their  source,  has  proved  the 
impossibility  of  explaining  away  Old  Testament  institutions 
and  New  Testament  truths  into  merely  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  religious  faculties  of  a  peculiar  people.  It  has 
proved  that  the  Old  Testament  religion  contains  materials 
which  were  not  got  from  the  intercourse  of  the  Jews  with 
other  nations,  and  which  did  not  arise  naturally  from  the 
geographical  position  or  the  ethnographical  characteristics 
of  ti^e  Hebrew  people.  It  has  shown  that  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  religion  was  not  a  natural  stream  gathered  from  many 
a  smaller  rill,  but  came  forth  gushing,  like  the  water  of 
Hebrew  history,  from  the  Rock  which  contained  it ;  and 
in  doing  so  it  has  given  its  testimony  to  the  altogether 
unique  and  supsfnatmal  character  of  Christianity. 

The  relation  of  Jeeus  to  His  contemporaries,  and  of  His  The  rela- 
disdples  and  their  writings  to  the  founders  of  the  variousj*<*°of  ,^ 
ethnic  religions^  is  another  point  whence^  proceed  various  contem- 
views  of  the  nature  of  Christianity.  The  old  deist  view,P<^'*^** 
adopted  and  intensified  by  the  Encyclopedists,  that  Jesus 
was  a' charlatan,  that  His  disciples  were  partly  cheats  and 
partly  dupes,  and  that  Christianity  was  founded  in  fraud 
and  perpetuated  by  deceit,  has  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
disappeared.  But  many  believe  that  Christianity  is  only 
one  of  the  many  religions  which  are  all  of  them  true 
though  none  of  them  contain  the  whole  truth.  The 
modem  notion  of  evolution  has  been  called  in  to  enforce 
this  view,  and  Christianity  is  explained  to  bo  the  mpet 
perfect  development  yet  reached  \>j  the  religious  spirit  of 
mankind;  while  the  character  of  Jesus  and  the  New 
Testament  writings  are  explained  on  the  same  prindpleu 
On  theories  of  this  kind  Christianity  is  the  production  of 
the  natural  foroes  of  the  period  which  gave  birth  to  it,  and 
contains  nothing  which  cannot  be  traced  back  to  the 
droumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  conditions  of  humanity. 
All  such  theeries  commonly  rest  on  the  general  principle 
that  the  supernatural  is  impossible,  and  that  whatever 
involves  a  nurade  is  %p9o facto  incredible,  and  then  proceed 
by  means  of  sonfe  special  principle  to  explain  the  presence 
of  facts  which  seem  to  imply  the  supernatural  (See 
article  Apologetics.)  These  prindples  are  used  to  explain 
not  so  much  the  origin  of  Christianity  itsdf  as  the  origin 
of  the  Christian  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  end  the 
production  ef  the  scheme  of  doctrine  and  morab  I 
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ooDtained.  Ftohaps  the  most  ingenious  of  these  theories 
It  that  cluster  which  has  been  produced  bj  the  writers  of 
the  Xabingen  school,  who  have  suggested  the  general 
method  which  hao  been  almost  universallj  followed  by 
anti-snpematuialist  writers.  The  method  is  bj  an 
ingenious  negatiye  criticism  to  separate  between  the  original 
elements  of  Ohristianlty  as  these  were  present  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus  and  communicated  by  Him  to  His  disciples,  and 
those  elements  which  were  afterwards  added  by  more  philo- 
sophical adherents,  and  to  explain  how,  out  of  the  conflict 
between  the  two  opposite  tendender  of  Judaism  and  anti- 
Judaism,  the  Tarious  and  conflicting  eUaaents  at  last  settled 
Into  a  somewhat  harmonious  whole.  By  this  ingenious 
method  Jesus  is  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  Jewish  rabbi, 
not  much  more  noticeable  than  some  ol  his  contemporaries, 
and  Christianity  is  not  the  religion  of  Jesus,  but  what  grew 
out  of  that  religion  when  it  was  subjected  to  the  influences 
of  Roman  dnKzatien,  Greek  phOosophy,  and  Eastern 
theosophy.  Such  theories  are  unsupported  by  external, 
and  rest  confessedly  on  internal  evidence.  The  weakness 
of  internal  evidence  when  unsupported  by  external  is 
well  known,  and  in  this  case  the  internal  evidence  is  any- 
thing  but  strong.  There  are  many  serious  objections  to  be 
taken  to  the  T&bingen  hypotheses  (see  article  Bibli)  merely 
IS  hypotheses,  and  these  difficulties  are  so  great  that  it  is 
almost  evident  the  hypotheses  would  never  have  been  put 
forward  unlefn  the  anti-supematuraliBt  idea  of  Christianity 
had  been  taken  for  granted  at  the  outset  There  can  \k 
Ettle  doubt  that  if  the  supernatural  be  admitted  these 
,  various  hypotheses,  while  they  suggest  some  difficulties 
which  have  not  yet  been  solved,  will  be  found  to  be  at 
f^rianoe  with  the  plain  results  both  of  external  and  inter- 
nal evidenoei 

On  the  other  hand  those  whobeliewi  in  tba  snperaatiiral 
take  a  diiTeient  view  of  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  His  con- 
temporaries. He  was  no  mere  Jewish  rabbi,  but  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  and  did  what  never  man  did.  He 
was  the  manifestation  of  Qod,  and  came  to  give  by  His 
presence,  person,  and  work,  as  well  as  by  wl^t  He  said, 
the  full  revelation  of  GKmL  He  was  while  on  earth  the 
centre  of  the  world's  history,  to  whom  all  had  looked 
forward,  to  whom  all  look  badL  And  Christianity  is  not 
the  simple  product  of  the  contemporary  philosophical  and 
reHgious  systems,  but  is  the  embodiment  of  tiie  unique 
appearance  and  work  of  Christ, 
^j^^i^  The  relation  fa  which  Christianify  stands  to  the  future 

^tjtokd  IB  also  a  basis  on  which  various  views  of  its  nature  have 
Ae  fatoie  j^^^  regted,  according  to^the  theory  of  the  peculiar  powers 
of  diffusion  and  propagation  which  it  is  supposed  to  possess. 
Anti-supematuralists  consider  Christianity  to  be  merely  a 
moral  force,  acting  through  mere  moral  enlightenment ;  but 
this  has  already  been  sr&ciently  dwelt  upon.  There  are, 
however,  what  may  be  called  two  Christian  views  of  the 
modus  propagandi  of  Christianity,  which  produce  two  of  the 
real  nature  of  Christianity  itself.  This  difference  of  view 
is  best  seen  in  the  variety  of  answers  given  to  the  question 
how  Christianity  subsisted  after  the  departure  of  Christ, 
and  how  it  subsists  now  from  age  to  age,  a  more  or  less 
compact  organic  life  in  the  world.  The  various  answers 
given  may  be  roughly  placed  in  two  classes  as  they  lay 
stress  on  Uie  spiritiml  or  the  mechanical  side  of  the  process, 
and  enlaree  on  the  spiritual  or  the  mechanical  influences  at 
work.  I^ose  who  take  what  may  be  called  the  spiritual 
view  of  Christianity  hold  that  it  was  sustained  after  the 
ascension  of  Christ  by  the  mission  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whose  presence  and  influence  enable  it  to  go  on 
from  age  to  age,  spreading  in  the  world  and  developing 
according  to  the  laws  of  its  growth.  And  they  believe 
that  as  the  chief  result  of  Christ's  work  consisted  in  a 
ehange  of  moral  relation  between  Qod  and  thoee  for  whom 


Christ  died,  the  spread  and  pennanence  of  Christiaalif 
is  purely  moral,  and  manifests  itself  mainly  in  a  change  oif 
wiU.  Of  course  all  this  takes  place  in  special  ways  and  by 
appropriate  means.  These  means  are  lulled  the  means  dP 
grace,  and  are  usually  held  to  be  the  Word,  Sacraments^ 
and  Prayer ;  but  it  is  always  to  be  understood  that  all  such 
means  are  secondary  or  subordinate,  and  that  the  primary 
means  of  grace  is  the  Holy  Spirii,  who -works  through 
these  subordinate  means,  but  may  and  does  work  in  other 
ways.  It  is  always  understood  that  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit  eannot  be  limited  to  special  actions  nor  confined  by 
mechanical  laws.  On  the  other  hand  thoee  who  look  aft 
Christianity  from  what  may  be  called  the  mechanical  point 
of  view  are  inclined  to  lay  stress  upon  the  mea'ns  by  which 
the  Spirit  works.  They  do  not  ignore  the  misdon  of  th* 
Hdy  Qhoet  nor  His  work,  but  are  apt  to  say  that  He 
works  only  in  certain  prescribed  ways,  and  through  one  set 
of  means,  and  the  tendency  is  to  lay  almost  exclnshre  street 
on  one  set  of  subordinate  means — the  Sacraments,  and  to 
represent  that  the  persistence  and  spread  of  Oiristiamty 
depend  upon  the  constancy  and  eorrectness  of  sacr&> 
mental  ceremonies. 

These  opposite  views  of  the  nature  of  Christianity 
depend  up<m  differences  of  dogmatic  conception  which  may* 
be  briefly  indicated.  All  through  the  one  view,  a  change 
in  the  relationship  between  Qod's  will  and  man's  will  ia 
held  to  be  the  fundamental  result  which  flows  from  the 
work  of  Christ  All  through  the  other  view  man's  nature 
mther  than  man's  will  is  considered,  and  the  result 
of  Christ^s  work  is  looked  on  rather  as  a  process  within 
human  nature  than  as  a  change  in  moral  relations  between 
man  and  God.  In  this  way  the  progress  of  Christiani^^ia 
looked  00  as  the  gradual  semi-physical  impregnation  of 
human  nature  by  the  nature  of  Christ,  a  prolongation  of  tlM 
Incarnation  rather  than  a  development  of  the  consequences 
of  Uie  finished  work  of  Christ,  to  be  produced  by  keeping 
Christ  incarnate  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  impregnate 
ing  mankind  by  means  of  Transubstantiation  in  the 
SMrament  of  the  altar.  The  one  view^  is  the  view  of 
diurches  which  have  accepted  the  Beformation,  the  oth» 
is  that  of  churches  which  have  not 

These  various  conceptions  of  Christianity  may  be  further  ^f^ 
illustrated  by  the  views  which  are  held  by  the  partisans  of  SSilfiUd 
each  concerning  the  relations  between  Christianity  and  the 
Bibla.  The  Bible  and  Christianity  cannot  be  separated, 
but  different  opinions  may  be  and  have  been  heM  about 
the  relation  in  which  the  two  stand  to  each  other.  On 
the  one  hand^  naturalists,  and  those  who  take  the 
mechanical  view  of  Christianity,  are  inclined  to  regard  the 
Bible  chiefly  as  a  compendium  of  abstract  truths,  which 
may  be  condensed  into  dogmas  and  summarized  in  creeds  ; 
while  those  who  take  the  spiritual  view  of  Christianity 
regard  the  Bible  as  the  medium  idiich  reveals  God  and 
His  gracious  dealings  personally  to  the  believing  reader  or 
hearer.  To  the  one  the  Bible  is  a  quarry  of  doctrinea  to 
be  rationally  criticised  or  implicitly  acc^yted  when  once 
stamped  as  genuine  by  the  church,  to  the  other  it  is  above 
all  things  a  means  of  grace  which  the  most  ignorant  can 
use  and  profit  by.  To  the  naturalist  the  Bible  has  been 
formed  by  the  diurch,  it  is  simply  the  natural  production 
of  the  minds  of  those  who  formed  the  old  Jewidi  and  the 
early  Christian  communities,  and  grew  to  be  what  it  ia 
without  the  aid  of  superhuman  intervention.  To  thoee 
who  have  adopted  a  mechanical  view  of  Christianity  the 
Bible  is  also  the  product  of  the  church,  but  of  the  super- 
natural power  in  tae  church,  and  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is 
because  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  church.  To  those  who 
take  the  spiritual  view  of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  the 
Bible,  on  the  other  hand,  is  and  always  has  been  the 
formative  power  in  the  church  and  that  round  which  the 
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eburch  gathers  itself,  for  it  is  the  presence  of  God  speaking 
a>  His  people. 

Both  naturalists  and  those  who  hold  a  mechanical 
theorjT  of  Christianity  agree  in  holding  that  there  is  an 
external  sort  of  development  in  the  Bible,  and  that  the 
ehnrch  can  go  beyond  the  Bible,  whereas  those  who  hold 
the  spiritual  view  of  Christianity  deny  both  these  positions. 
Katnrab'sts  hold  that  one  part  of  the  Bible  is  beyond  the 
other,  and  since  the*  Bible  is  simply  the  outcome  of  man^s 
religions  thoughts  and  feelings  in  certain  ages  and  places, 
they  believe  that  men  now  may  give  utterance  to  thoughts 
€uid  sentiments  which  in  depth  of  feeling  and  insight  may 
surpaas  those  contained  iu  the  Bible.  The  Tubingen 
theologians,  for  example,  believe  that  the  New  Testament 
IB  a  series  of  deposits  of  religious  truth,  in  which  the  truths 
tau^t  by  Jesus  are  supplemented  by  the  teachings  of  His 
disciples,  by  the  lessons  of  Paul,  and  by  the  theories  of 
Christians  educated  in  the  philosophy  of  Greepe  ;  while  Dr 
Newman  considers  that  the  church,  in  virtue  ol  a  super- 
natural gift  bestowed  upon  her,  can  add  to  the  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Bible  according  to  certain  well-defined 
lines  of  development  On  the  other  hand  those  who  hold 
the  spiritual  view  of  Christianity  believe  that  the  church 
can  never  go  beyond  the  Bible,  and  that  progress  in 
Christian  theology  means  greater  insight  into  the  manifesta- 
tion of  God  in  the  Bible  and  greater  power  to  interpret 
tiie  snpematural  facts  and  forces  made  Icnown  therein. 

The  various  theories  differ  also  in  the  closeness  of  con- 
mection  which  they  think  subsists  between  Christianity  and 
the  Bibla  The  naturalist  and  those  who  put  the  church 
^Bbove  the  Bible  as  the  formative  power  in  Christianity 
both  make  the  relation  between  Christianity  and  the  Bible 
•  purely  intellectual  one,  whereas  those  who  hold  by  the 
^iritnal  view  make  the  Bible  a  means  of  grace  and  not 
merely  the  quany  whence  to  hew  theological  dogmas.  But 
the  naturalist  agrees  with  spiritual  Christians  in  maintain- 
ing the  authoritative  character  of  the  Bible,  while  the 
mechanical  Christian  sets  the  Bible  aside  when  it  does  not 
agree  with  church  tradition»  With  the  naturalist,  how- 
ever, the  Bible  is  authoritative  because  it  is  the  duly  set  of 
documents  wh\ch  tell  him  about  Christianity  in  its  primitive 
state.  It  is  authoritative  because  it  is  the  only  witness  to 
the  historical  facts  of  Christianity,  not  because  it  is  to  be 
ft  law  to  him.  To  the  spiritual  Christian,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Bible  is  authoritative  because  it  is  a  revelation  of 
those  spiritudi  forces  and  a  record  of  those  spiritual  events 
on  which  Chrislaanity  still  depends,  and  which  teaoh  him 
the  way  of  salvation. 

To  sum  up,  then,  Christianity  daims  to  be  no  mere  social 
tAvolution  or  natural  step  in  the  march  of  human  progress. 
^  is  a  religion  whose  sources  are  not  to  be  found  within 
man's  nature  but  outside  of  it  in  the  saving  revelatiotf  of 
God  in  Christ,  and  Jesus  is  thus  the  author  and  giver  of 
an  eternal  life  which  spreads  itself  and  is -maintained,  not 
by  mechanical  contrivance,  but  by  the  living  Spirit  of  Qod 
entering  into  human  history,  and  building  on  the  basis  of 
reconciliation  a  kingdom  of  Qod  which  is  both  human  and 
divine,  and  which  comes  and  comes  again  and  again  in 
wave  after  wave  of  developing  completion  until  the  will  of 
€k>d  is  done  on  earth  as  in  £eaven. 
iM^irmn  Christianity  began  its  career  in  the  world  at  a  time 

?Suffj^  singularly  propitious  both  politically,  socially,  and  religiously 
^^    for  the  advent  of  a  new  universal  and  spiritual  religion. 

Even  apart  from  the  entrance  of  Christianity  the  reign 
of  Augustus  over  the  whole  Koman  empire  was  an  epoch- 
making  period.  Never  before  had  the  various  races  of 
mankind  been  united  under  one  universal  empire  which 
promised  to  be  permanent  For  the  Koman  power  was 
different  from  the  governments  of  Asiatic  adventurers  and 
Greek  warriors.    Where  Borne  planted  her  foot  was  fated 
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to  remain  Roman.  The  ancient  Asiatic  empires  had  been 
for  the  most  part  the  cceation  of  victorious  generals,  and 
had  been  kept  in  life  only  by  a  tolerably  rapid  succession 
of  dynasties ;  their  power  seemed  to  depend  on  the  character 
of  the  individual  ruler.  And  the  empire  of  Alexander, 
while  more  enduring,  was  not  coherent  But  from  the 
beginning  of  her  conquests  the  spirit  of  Rome  herself 
seemed  always  to  be  greater  than  the  vigour  and  ability  of 
her  generals  and  rulers,  and  she  alone  of  empires  seemed 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  precarious  stability  of  government 
ensured  by  regular  dynastic  succession.  "  T^e  Romans 
conquered  like  savages,  but  ruled  like  philosophic  statesmen, 
till,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  from  the  shores 
of  Britain  and  the  borders  of  the  German  forests  to  the 
sands  o4  the  African  desert,  the  whole  Western  world  was 
consolidated  into  one  great  commonwealth,  united  by  bonds 
of  law  and  government,  by  facilities  of  communication  and 
commerce,  and  by  the  general  dissemination  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages."  The  world  had  a  centre  as  it  never 
had  before,  and  the  golden  threads  of  well-established 
government  connected  all  the  world  with  Rome.  Roada 
were  made  connecting  Rome  with  the  remotest  countries, 
and  a  system  of  posts  established  which  provided  for  easy 
communication  with  the  capital  Military  colonies  carried 
Roman  usages  and  manners,  civilization  and  privileges,  to 
the  remotest  comers  of  the  empire.  Magnificent  cities 
were  built  in  such  outlying  dependencies  as  Britain,  Gaul, 
and  Germany.  The  arts  and  civilisation  were  gradually 
extending  their  dominion  and  subjugating  the  most  distant 
and  most  desolate  places.  To  aU  this  Augustus  added  a 
more  perfectly  devised  centralization  which  made  the 
empire  a  more  compact  whole,  so  that  any  new  influence 
made  its  throbs  felt  from  centre  to  extremities  in.  a  wonder- 
fully short  time.  The  world  was  made  ready  for  the 
f  oHherance  of  the  spread  of  opinions  as  it  had  never  been 
before,  and  for  becoming  spell-bound  by  invisible  spiritual 
laws  like  those  which  Christian  morality  weaves  around  its 
disciples.  The  time  of  Augustus,  if  it  was  the  beginning  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  visible 
earthly  dominion,  was  also  the  beginning  of  its  permanent 
establtthment  on  earth  in  a  purely  invisible  way,  ^en  its 
pdioy,  statesmanship,  and  legislation  were  to  pass  into  all 
the  nations  of  the  ecuth  and  become  part  of  their  lives  so 
long  as  the  world  endured.  • 

Socially,  too^  the  world  was  wonderfully  ripe  for  the 
entrance  and  spread  of  a  universal  religidn.  Slavery  it  is 
true  flourished,  and  there  were  conquerors  and  conquered^ 
privileged  and  unprivileged  classes.  But  the  beginning 
had  already  been  made  of  that  lavish  distribution  of  Roman 
citizenship  whidi  laid  the  foundation  of  a  common  political 
life  throughout  the  empire^ 

The  religious  character  of  the  times  was  also  marvellously 
adapted  for  furthering  the  advance  of  Christianity.  The 
old  national  creeds  were  fast  disappearing,  and  were  being 
submerged  in  the  vast  cosmopolitan  religion  of  Rome.  It 
was  the  wise  custom  of  conquering  Rome  to  do  nothing  to 
disturb  the  religions  of  the  peoples  subdued  by  her  armies, 
and  commonly  the  principal  deities  of  the  conquered  nations 
were  added  to  the  overcrowded  pantheon  of  Rome.  This 
religious  tolerance  or  indifference  graduaUy  began  to  eat 
the  heart  out  of  paganism,  and  all  over  the  civilized  world 
the  pagan  creeds  sat  lightly  on  their  worshippers.  The 
various  deities  were  looked  on  as  interchangeable  manifesta- 
tions of  a  supreme  fate-power  who  reigned  alone  in  the 
invisible  world,  while  in  Una  visible  earth  the  genius  of 
Rome  seemed  to  be  the  one  object  of  worship.  The  old 
national  religions  with  their  welldefined  outlines  and  limits 
were  being  gradually  effaced,  and  men  were  longing  for 
some  religion  which,  while  it  had  the  universal  character 
which  the  times  required,  should  have  more  individuality  and 
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personal  power  in  it  than  were  supplied  by  the  thoughts  of 
a  supreme  spiritual  fate,  or  bj  the  mere  materialist  concep- 
tipn  of  the  genios  of  Home.  And  all  this  bred  a  thirst  for 
information  about  sasred  things  which  was  unknown  in 
earlier  times.  The  claims  of  conflicting  religions  were 
philosophically  discussed,  and  amid  all  the  gross  materialism 
of  the  period  there  wore  longings  for  some  deeper,  truer 
religion  than  any  they  had  known.  These  longings  were 
further  stimulated  by  the  gradual  but  almost  nniversal 
advance  of  new  religious  ideas  coming  from  the  far  East, 
which  was  then  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  science  and 
philosophy.  In  the  5th  century  before  our  era  the  vast 
Buddhist  movement  had  overspread  all  the  East  from 
Thibet  to  Oeylon,  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  conquests 
in  Asia  brought  Europe  within  the  intozicating<influen<^ 
of  its  subtle  religious  ideas.  This  strange  Eastern 
theosophy,  which  during  the  first  four  centuries  of  our  era 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Qnosticism,  had  a  most  powerful 
influence  on  the  old  religions  of  the  West,  which  seemed  to 
dissolve  under  its  touch.  Everywhere  in  the  art  and/ 
literature  of  the  period  we  find  its  prevalence  in  the  West 
during  the  age  of  Augustus  and  his  successon.  It 
insensibly  undermined  the  beauteous  sensuous  mythology  of 
Qreeoe  and  the  harder  sterner  religion  of  Rome,  and 
substituted  for  them  a  religion  in  which,  if  fear  was  the 
prevailing  emotion,  worshippers  still  felt  that  there  was 
more  spirituality  and  greater  claims  to  universality  than 
their  old  national  religions  could  give.  And  thus  the 
gradual  defacement  of  old  religious  outlines,  the  stimulation 
of  strange  cravings  to  know  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  of 
worship,  and  the  longing  for  rest  in  a  universal  religion  of 
deliverance  prepared  the  world  for  the  coming  and  spread, 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 

The  great  problem  Christianity  had  to  face  and  to  solve 
was  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  and  one  involving  a 
number  of  side  issues  which  greatly  perplexed  the  early 
church.  The  practical  side  of  the  problem  as  it  met  the 
early  Christians  may  be  put  thus  : — How  could  Christ!- 
ani^,  which  was  rooted  in  Judaism,  be  at  the  same  time 
a  religion  equally  open  to  Jew  and  Oentile ;  how  could 
the  exclusiveness  of  Judaism  and  the  utter  want  of  ezclu- 
siveness  in  Christianity  ba  reconciled  with  each  other  1  And 
the  solution  of  this  problem  brought  the  early  Christians 
into  conflicts  of  a  special  kind  with  the  government  and 
philosophy  of  the  times. 

When  Jesus  proclaimed  His  mission,  and  when  He  sent 
forth  His  disciples  on  preaching  tours  to  make  known 
himself  and  His  work,  we  find  the  phrase  "  kingdom  of 
beaven  "  perpetually  occurring ;  and  it  was  this  phrase  and 
what  it  suggested  that  brought  the  early  Christians  face  to 
face  with  the  great  problem  they  had  to  solve.  When 
Jesus  announced  that  the  kingdom  of  Qod  was  at  hand.  His 
message  was  quite  intelligible  to  His  Jewish  audiences. 
The  phrase  was  sacred  and  familiar,  and  their  thoughts 
went  back  at  once  to  the  old  theocracy  of  Israel  And 
when  after  the  death  and  ascension  of  our  Lord,  His  Jewish 
believers  got  a  truer  and  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning 
of  the  expression,  still  the  idea  it  conveyed  bound 
Christianity,  with  bands  that  could  not  be  untied,  to 
Judaism,  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  the  miraculous  life 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  ideal  Israel  long  expected  and 
long  announced.  Throughout  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
we  find  three  ideas  connected  with  the  thought  of  the 
kingdom  of  Qod.  It  implied  first  and  primarily  the  share 
in  the  inheritance  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  gave  to  His 
people  and  to  their  children ;  and  then  it  implied  SjBcurity 
in  this  possession,  deliverance  from  Egjrpt  and  a  succession 
of  enemies,  and,  lastly,  the  possession  of  an  inward  spring  of 
covenant  life,  which  guaranteed  them  both  salvation  and 
These  three  things  were  the  historical  and 


material  basis  on  which  rested  the  whole  spiritual  and 
prophetic  superstructure  of  the  ideal  kingdom  of  God, 
which  lay  enshrined  in  the  heart  of  every  devout  Hebrew. 
When  our  Lord  by  His  preaching)  by  His  life,  death, 
an4  rising  again,  and  by  His  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
gave  new  meanings  to  these  thoughts.  He  only  widened, 
deepened,  spiiitnalixed,  and  gave  personal  point  and  ap- 
plication to  what  tiie  prophets  and.  holy  men  of  old  had 
already  dedared.     And  when  He  and  His  apostles  guided 
by  His  Spirit  taught  His  early  followers  that  His  kingdom 
of  God  meant  possession  of  the  spiritual  blessings  of  God's 
grace,  and  deliverance  from  sin,  death,  and  Satan,  and  a 
Ufe  of  adopted  sonship  which  guaranteed  them  in  all  these 
blessings,  devout  Jews  could  feel  that  now  they  were  only 
learning  what  the  prophets  had  taught,  and  they  rejoiced 
in  the  thoroughgoing  oneness  which  existed  between  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  prockimed  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  Jesus  preached.     But  if  it 
was  a  iine  qua  nan  that  Christianity  should  spring  out  of 
the  Old  Testament  S<^ptures  and  be  identical  in  tU 
essentials  with  the  Old  Testament  church,  it  was  no  leas 
necessary  that  it  should  bo  now  a  religion  for  Gentiles  as 
well  as  Jews,  and  here  the  difficulty  emerged.     Could  the 
old  Jewish  church  be  carried  over  into  the  Christian  chnrch 
if  all  that  outwardly  distinguished  it  were  abolished! 
Cooid  the  continuity  be  preserved  if  the  ceremonies  and 
restrictions  which  made  up  the  visible  life  of  the  Old 
Testament  worship  were  no  longer  to  be  observed  1   Would 
not  the  Old  Testament  church  be  entirely  destroyed  and 
the  continuity  between  it  and  the  New  Testament  church 
be  done  away  with  if  th$  Old  Testament  ceremonial  law 
was  abandoned  t    So  long  as  the  members  of  the  Christian 
church  were  Jews  only  or  Gentiles  who  had  become 
proselytes  the  difficulty  was  not  felt     The  Christians  )iad 
not  openly  broken  wiUi  Jndaism,  and  were  acknowledged 
even  by  their  Jewish  opponents  to  be  a  Jewish  sect, — a 
sect  everywhere  spoken  against  it  is  true,  but  still  a  sect 
just  as  the  Sadducees  were  a  sect     But  whenever  Gentiles 
who  were  not  proselytes  became  believen  then  a  fierce 
struggle  arose  between  those  who  thought  that  the  oon- 
tinmty  between  the  Old  Testament  and  Cfasistiantty  could 
not  be  kept  up  unless  it  were  visibly  perpetuated  in  those 
observances  which  distinguished  the  Jewish  religion  from 
aU  others,  and  those  who  were  contented  with  a  continuity 
which  was  more  of  the  spirit  than  of  the  letter  and  the 
form.     The  practical  shape  which  the  struggle  at  first 
assumed  was,  whether  Gentiles  cdifd  be  Christians  withoot 
first  becoming  proselytes,  and  whether  Jewish  Christiaoi 
must  cease  to  be  believers  if  they  associated  with  Gentiles  who 
had  not  been  circumcised,  and  had  not  rendered  themselveB 
servants  to  the  law  of  Moses.     To  understand  the  difficulty 
rightly  it  should  be  remembered  that  when  the  difficulty 
arose  the  New  Testament  cancn  was  not  in  existence,  sod 
the  church  had  to  be  guided  mainly  by  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  and  the  memory  of  Jesus  preserved  by  the 
apostles.    In  spite  of  what  has  been  advanced  by  critics 
of  the  Tiibingen  school,  it  seems  evident  that  the  apostles 
one  and  all  in  their  letters  to  the  church  faithfully  fuUowad 
out  the  solution  which  Christ  discourses  gave.    In  these 
discourses  our  Lord  carefully  distinguished  between  the  pe^ 
roanent  and  the  temporary  elements  in  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation,  and  assumed  that  His  office  as  Messish  gave 
him  full  authority  to  abolish  or  alter  the  latter.    He  alw 
pointed  out  that  the  permanent  parts  of  the  Moeaie  eco- 
nomy vftxB  the  various  modes  of  expressing  that  love  to  Qod 
and  to  man  which  He  declared  to  be  the  sum  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets.    These  were  unalterable,  but  any  change 
might  be  made  in  the  subordinate  and  temporary  element^ 
if  only  this  great  prindple  was  more  fully  and  better  ei* 
pressed  by  the  change.    This  leading  thou^  Christ  wed 
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•8  nmcli  to  detect  and  condemn  false  derelopmenta  of  the 
HoHtic  economj  (e.^.,  FliariaaiBm)  m  to  test  its  true  deyelop- 
ment  in  Christuuiitjr.  The  epoetles  of  Jesus  carried  oat 
the  principles  o(  their  Master.  There  is  not  a  traoe  in  the 
•pbtles  of  Feteir,,  James,  and  John  of  the  idea  that  salra- 
iioii  and  entrant  into  the  kingdom  of  Qod  could  only  be 
obtained  bj  those  who  were  first  Jews  and  then  Chrisflaas; 
There  is  no  statement,  for  example,  that  Qentiles  must  bo 
eircnmeised  before  thej  can  be  baptised.  On  the  contr&rjr, 
James  speaks  of  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  and  Peter 
and  John  hare  expressions  equally  strong.  Within  the 
writings  of  the  apostdio  circle  everything  goes  to  show 
that  Uie  church  was  taught  from  the  beginning  that 
Ghristiani^  was  not  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of 
natural  or  adopted  Jewish  nationality. 
Asinflu-  But  when  we  turn  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  to 
gS^  the  epistles  of  Paul,  especially  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Qalatians,  we  find  that  the  apostolic  solutbn  of  the  diffi- 
culty was  not  acceptable  to  the  early  Jewish  Christians, 
and  was  not  accepted  by  many  of  ti^em.  We  even  find 
that  the  practice  of  members  of  the  apostolic  circle  was  not 
always  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  they  had 
enounced  in  accordance  with  Uie  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  There  was  a  strong  ultn^ewish  part/  in  the 
early  Christian  church,  whick  was  able  in  some  measure  to 
control  the  conduct  of  the  apost*'^  themselves.  And  this 
Was  what  was  to  be  expected.  Hen  who  had  been  trained 
in  Judaism,  where  the  connection  between  religion  and  poli- 
tics was  so  very  dose,  whose  religious  thoughts  were  always 
expressed  in  outward  ordinanoes,  could  scarcely  avoid  insist- 
ing upon  some  visible  connection  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  They  could  not  see  that  Christianity  was 
tiie  completion  of  Judaism  if  tiie  practices  of  the  Mosaic 
economy  were  not  kept  up.  Thus  we  find  at  least  two 
parties,  a  Judaizing  and  a  Qentile  party,  in  the  early 
church.  At  first  the  Jewish  party  was  so  strong  as  to 
force  a  compromise  upon^the  leaden  of  the  Qentile  church, 
and  require  that  every  Qentile  Christian  should  at  lesst 
become  a  proselyte  of  the  gate  by  abstaining  from  things 
offered  to  idols,  from  things  strangled,  from  blood,  and 
from  To^c^  or  a  breach  of  the  Old  Testament  regulation 
mbout  marriage  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Jewish  Christians 
were  sequired  to  keep  up  all  the  practices  of  the  Jewish 
religion  and  more  especially  to  share  in  the  sacrificial 
worship  of  the  temple.  Afterwards  this  Jewish  party 
grew  weaker,  and  it  became  the  universal  belief  in  the 
early  church  that  Christians  bom  Jews  did  not  need  to 
observe  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses  or  to  share  in  the 
temple- worship,  and  that  Christians  bom  Qentiles  did  not 
require  to  show,  by  keeping  certain  Jewish  regulations,  that 
they  were  believers  in  a  creed  which  was  a  development'  of 
Old  Testament  ideas.  The  capture  of  Jerasalem  and  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  separated  the  Christian  Jews  who 
were  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  from  their  fellow  Cliristians, 
and  the  severe  persecution  of  Jewish  religion  and  rites 
which  followed  the  revolt  under  Bar  Cochba  sent  most  of 
them  over  into  the  ranks  of  the  Essenes,  and  thus  the 
Christian  church  was  left  in  peace  to  reconcile  its  intimate 
connection  with  Judaism  with  its  abandonment  of  Jewish 
ritual  on  the  principles  of  Christian  liberty.  But  in  solving 
(he  problem  the  early  Christian  church  was  scarcely  true  to 
the  principles  of  its  Master.  In  order  to  defend  more  stren- 
uously their  separation  from  Judaism,  it  was  customary  for 
the  fathers  of  the  church  to  look  at  Christianity  as  supply- 
ing in  detail  all  that  Judaism  possessed,  and  this  led  them 
almost  as  far  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  continuity 
laid  down  b;  Christ  as  the  old  Jndaizers  had  gone.  They 
required  a  new  law  to  sot  over  against  the  old  law  of 
Hoses,  a  new  service  to  take  the  place  of  the  temple  service 
d  the  Old  Testament,  a  new  daily  aaciifice,  **  the  new  law's 


new  oblation  **  instead  of  the  sacrifices  of  Moses,  a  new  ritual 
which  after  it  had  gradually  grown  complex  enough  was 
found  to  correspond  bit  by  bit  with  the  ritual  of  Jerusalem, 
and  a  new  priesthood  whose  functions  were  to  be  not  unlike 
the  duties  of  the  sons  of  Aaron.  In  church  traditions, 
a  ritual  of  worship,  and  a  service  of  priests,  they  found  the 
proof  of  their  relation  to  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
and  forgetting  the  unseen  continuity  of  sameness  of  spiritual 
principle,  found  a  consolation  in  a  fancied  similarity  in 
external  routine  of  worship.  In  this  way  early  Christianity 
succeeded  and  failed  in  realizing  to  herself  the  real  con- 
tinuity between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testar 
ment  kingdoms  of  Qod. 

But  if  early  Christianity  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  The  infte* 
the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  with  the  ^e ' 
Old  Testament  conception,  it  was  no  less  troubled  when  it 
came  to  work  out  this  New  Testament  thought  on  the 
broad  basis  prepared  for  it  by  the  existence  and  character 
of  the  Boman  empire.  There  were  difficulties  without  aa 
well  as  difficulties  within.  Christians  are  men  with  bodies 
as  well  as  souls,  and  Christian  ideas  tend  to  take  sensible 
shape,  sometimes  false  and  sometimes  tme.  No  sooner 
had  Christianity  shaken  off  its  Jewish  thraldom  than  it 
seemed  eager  to  betake  itself  to  a  new  slavery— eager  to  lay 
down  the  kingdom  of  Qod  oo  lines  already  furnished  by  tho 
govemment  of  pagan  Rome,  or  the  creeds  of  pagan  philo- 
sophy. At  all  events  we  can  trace  in  early  Christianity 
the  workings  of  two  subtle  influences,  the  one  of  which 
strove  to  reduce  tho  kingdom  of  Qod  to  a  material  and 
earthly  empire,  while  the  other  would  have  dissolved  it  into 
a  system  of  philosophy.  The  ecclesiastical  empire  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  scholastic  theology  overthrown  at  the 
Qreat  Reformation  were  slowly  built  up  by  principles  which 
Christianity  almost  unconsciously  assumed  during  her  long 
straggle  with  pagan  Rome  and  with  pagan  philosophy. 

The  relation  of  Rome  to  Christianity  was  very  peculiar. 
Both  aimed  at  world-wide  dominion,  and  the  one  was  the 
very  incarnation  of  polytheiam,  while  the  other  forbade  in 
tjie  sternest  terms  all  idolatrous  worship.  The  Christians, 
while  citizens  of  the  great  empire  which  ruled  the  world, 
found  the  idolatry  which  they  hated  and  denounced  inte^ 
woven  inextricably  with  the  law  of  the  land,  possession  of 
property,  social  observances,  and  public  ceremonies.  And 
Christianity  had  scarcely  emerged  from  Palestine  when  it 
found  itself  engaged  in  a  hand  to  hand  straggle  with  the 
imperial  power  of  Rome  herself. 

The  uniform  policy  of  Rome  was  to  respect  the  laws  and 
the  religion  of  the  conquered  peoples  who  came  under  her  Roman 
dominion.  The  Roman  system  of  jurisprudence,  it  is  true,  Jj^jj?®"* 
wcs  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  capital  offences  tianity 
were  generally  tried  according  to  Roman  law  before  Roman 
tribunals ;  but,  generally  speaking,  conquered  nations  lived 
under  their  own  laws  and  were  allowed  to  practise  their 
own  religion^.  By  this  wise  policy  Rome  not  only  avoided 
stirring  up  religious  wars,  but  contrived  to  be  the  religioue 
and  legal  as  weU  as  political  centre  of  all  the  conquered 
tribes.  In  one  way  only  was  the  religion  of  the  conquered 
interfered  with,  when  the  worship  of  the  emperor  was  forced 
upon  all  his  subjecta  Whatever  motives  of  policy  urged 
this  haughty  indifference  to  all  creeds,  and  this  easy  tolera- 
tion of  every  form  of  pagan  faith,  they  were  in  reality 
founded  on  an  intense  belief  in  the  eternity  3tnd  almost 
divinity  of  Rome  itself.  Rome  had  romained  for  ages  and 
seemed  likely  to  endure  the  Kternal  City,  and  when  all  other 
feelings  of  reverence  had  fied,  the  heart  of  the  genuine 
Roman  was  full  of  awe  for  the  majesty  and  might  of 
perenduring  Rome.  It  was  no  mere  servile  adulation  which 
led  to  the  deification  of  the  emperors.  The  emperor  waa 
Qod,  and  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him  because  he  waa 
the  visible  symbol  of  imperial  Rome  making  manifest  itt 
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power  and  permanence.  And  it  was  a  real  feeling  of  wor- 
ship that  raised  in  every  houao  the  altar  to  the  divu* 
impercUor,  and  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Roman  empire, 
jostling  aside  its  myriad  creeds,  the  one  faith  in  Rome, 
in  its  power,  its  eternity,  and  its  mysterious  strength. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  paganism  and  Rome  became  almost 
synonymous,  and  that  Christianity  and  Rome  were  foes 
fh>m  the  first 

Rome  never  treated  Christianity  as  other  religions  were 
treated.  Gibbon  tells  us  that  the  Romans  wdre  already 
somewhat  intolerant  of  Judaism  and  extended  their  intol- 
erance to  the  new  Jewish  sect,  somewhat  more  intractable 
than  th^  neighbour?,  which  Christians  were  supposed  to 
be.  He  also  shows  that  Christians  who  had  neither  temples 
nor  synagogues  were  supposed  to  be  atheists,  and  so 
beyond  the  pale  of  toleration,  and  that  the  secret 
assemblies  of  Christians  were  supposed  to  have  a  hostile 
political  meaning.  But  something  more  is  required  to 
explain  the  uncompromising  hostUity  of  Rome,  especially 
when  we  find  that  latterly  that  hostility  was  strongest 
under  the  greatest  and  noblest  emperors.  Since 
Roman  toleration  was  founded  on  public  policy,  there  was 
an  end  of  it  with  regard  to  a  religion  which  was  of  no 
use  in  curbing  a  conquered  people.  The  Christian  religion 
was  nova  and  Ulicita ;  it  was  not  a  national  religion  nor  a 
recognized  faith,  and  was  a  new  and  unaccountable  pheno- 
menon which  might  be,  and  most  probably  was,  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  sacred  state.  We  find,  too,  in  many 
of  Rome's  ablest  statesmen  a  strange  instinctive  dread  of 
Christianity.  They  made  inquiries  aboiit  it  and  were 
watchful  of  it,  and  yet  could  get  no  real  insight  into  it. 
They  could  not  help  noticing  how  in  spite  of  edicts  and 
persecutions  Christianity  was  rapidly  increasing;  they 
saw  how,  with  a  daring  which  to  them  was  simply 
inexplicable,  it  was  nothing  loath  to  match  itself  against 
the  power  of  Rome.  To  the  ears  of  these  dark  and  jealous 
emperors  came  tidings  of  Christianity  copying  the  jurisdic 
tion  of  Rome  in  its  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  land,  of 
its  success  in  the  large  towns  in  the  empire,  of  its  entrance* 
into  the  army.  They  saw,  too,  what  Constantino  was  the 
first  to  make  use  of,  that  Christianity  acted  in  such  a  way 
upon  the  physical  frame  that  Christian  soldiers  were 
stronger  and  braver  than  their  fallows,  and  man  for  man 
and  battalion  for  battalion  wars  Ihore  than  a  match  for 
the  pagans.  Above  all,  they  heard  rumours  of  a  new 
kingdom  which  the  Christians  were  to  establish,  of  con- 
fidently expressed  hopes  that  the  kingdom  would  soon  come, 
and  of  opeuly  asserted  resolutions  and  prophecies  that  it 
would  be  established  on  the  ruins  of  Rome  itself.  And, 
on  the  side  of  the  Christians,  TertuUian  was  ready  to  boast 
that  in  a  few  years  the  Christian  empire  had  more  extensive 
boundaries  than  the  Roman,  and  that  Christian  soldiers 
bad  penetrated  and  triumphed  in  regions  where  the  Roman 
arms  were  unknown  or  defied.  Christian  martyih  marching 
to  the  arena  confidently  predicted  the  speedy  overthrow 
of  the  cruel  paganism  which  sent  them  there.  As  the 
struggle  deepened,  too,  there  entered  a  distinctly  new 
element  on  the  Christian  side,  and  the  contest  became 
not  merely  one  of  the  true  religion  against  a  false  paganism 
and  a  pagan  and  persecuting  state;  it  became  a  battle 
between  two  kingdoms.  The  Christian  bishop  and  the 
Boman  governor  were  two  rival  authorities,  viceroys  in 
two  warring  empires;  and  the  saints  would  inherit  the 
earth,  when  the  church  ruled  instead  of  Rome  as  the 
mistress  of  the  world.  During  the  long  struggle  between 
Bome  and  Christianity  we  see  this  subtle  influence  entering 
into  and  withering  the  true  spiritual  conception  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  until  at  last  it  is  almost  tiunsformed  into 
an  earthly  empire.  St  Augustine  has  seised  on  and 
seprssented  this  idea  with  snblime  dramatio  power  in  his 


Civitos  Dei  m  jxre^naftone  per  terrtts,  where  the  Ci»!iat 
Dei,  or  the  church,  is  set  over  against  the  CivUoM  Tcrretut, 
or  state  ;  and  where  the  kingdom  of  God,  however  grandlj 
pictured,  is  almost  as  material,  earthly,  and  sensible  as 
the  empire  of  pagan  Rome.  From  this  fatal  influence  have 
come  all  the  attempts  to  realize  the  universality  and 
catholicity  of  the  church  in  a  purely  external  or  visible 
way,  and  the  failure  to  understand  how  Christianity  may- 
be all-embracing  without  vitibly  covering  and  controlling 
the  earth. 

In  her  contest  with  Rome  Christianity  succeeded  in 
realizing  and  giving  expression  to  her  claim  to  universal 
dominion,  but  in  Rome's  overthrow  she  inflicted  an  almost 
fatal  wound  on  herself  when  she  was  unoonsciously  indncod 
to  take  the  government  of  a  pagtCu  empire  as  her  model  for 
the  organization  of  a  spiritual  kingdom. 

In  Uie  contest  which  Christianity  had  to  maintain  wiUiTbeinfli:. 
pagan  philosophy  the  early  Christians  were  compelled  to  mgao  phi 
work  out  another  side  of  the  great  problem  which  con-'^'***^ 
fronted  the  early  church — the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  New  Testament  kingdom  of  God.  Philosophy  when 
engaged  upon  topics  which  belong  to  Christianity  is  always 
easily  distinguished  by  the  way  in  which  it  puts  its 
questions.  The  question  with  philosophy,  for  example,  is^ 
What  is  Sin  ?  How  can  its  existence  be  explained  1  But 
the  Christian  question  is  :  How  can  I  get  rid  of  sin  I  To 
the  philosopher  sin  is  food  for  meditation,  but  to  the 
Christian  it  is  something  to  be  escaped  from.  Outside 
Christianity  there  were  many  schools  of  thinkers  who 
busied  themselves  with  speculations  about  the  origin  and 
nature  of  sin,  death,  God,  judgment,  holiness,  and  so 
on,  and  there  were  many  philosophers  who  were  quite 
willing  to  take  help  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  Uieir 
difficulties.  It  was  always  a  matter  of  earnest  endeavour 
on  the  part  of  Christian  theologians  to  make  it  clear  that 
Christianity  was  not  a  philosophy  to  be  discussed  but  a  life 
to  be  lived ;  but  when  they  were  called,  by  the  views  of 
some  of  the  Gnostics,  to  explain  their  relation  to  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  and  to  the  J^Tew  Testament  canon,  we 
find  them  unable  to  realize  the  full  significance  of  the 
problem.  To  the  early  Christians  the  Old  Testament  was 
preeminently  the  scripture,  it  was  in  their  possession  before 
the  New  Testament^  and  the  New  Testament  canon  was 
gradually  formed  as  one  after  another  of  the  writings  which. 
compose  it  were  found  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  Certain  of  the  Gnostic  sects  made 
use  of  the  facts,  statements,  and  truths  contained  in  tho 
Scriptures  in  their  theories  of  creation  and  redemption,  of 
man,  sin,  and  salvation ;  and  Christian  theologians  were 
compelled  to  refute  the  Gnostics  by  setting  forth  over 
against  the  false  doctrines  what  they  held  to  be  the  tmtha 
concerning  the  Shatters  taught  In  this  way  and  gradoally 
there  grew  up  an  intellectual  system  of  Christian  trath^ 
embodied  in  the  creeds  of  the  church  and  in  the  writings 
of  her  theologiaasL  The  necessity  was  laid  upon  Christian 
theologians  to  present  Christianity  intellectually  in  this 
way,  and  oppose  a  true  to  the  false  yvwrK ;  but  just  as  ia 
her  contest  with  Judaism  and  Rome  Christianity  insensiblj 
adopted  part  of  the  error  contended  against^  so  here  the 
struggle  against  inteUectual  evil  had  the  result  of  tending 
to  dissociate  Christian  life  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
of  creating  two  kingdoms  of  God — one  of  h'fe  which  was 
to  be  lived  on  the  lines  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  and  ono 
of  doctrine  which  was  to  be  based  on  the  foundis^ons  of 
Greek  philosophy.  This  latter  tendency  did  not  appear  in 
the  church  until  the  early  Jewish  element  had  almost  died 
ottt^  To  the  Jew  Judaism  was  an  historical  past  which  it 
was  not  to  the  Gentile,  who  could  with  difficulty  think  of 
thi"  church  of  the  Old  Toftament  as  a  spiritual  oiganisatioB 
into  which  he  was  aotuellj  brought  by  regeoeiatioiL    To 
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tiie  Jew  the  Mosaic  Law  acdtHe  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
generally  did  not  so  much  mean  a  series  of  commandments 
or  prescriptions  as  a  mode  of  life.  No  doubt  when  they 
thought  of  the  Old  Testament  their  minds  were  full  of  lairs 
and  commandments,  but  still  the  most  prominent  idea  was 
that  their  fathers  had  lived  and  had  been  eigoined  to  live 
s  particular  mode  of  life.  To  the  Jew  the  Old  Testament 
was  the  past  covenant  life  of  his  fathers  in  which  he 
might  share,  and  it  showed  him  Gkxl  much  more  as  the 
covenant  Goid  with  whom  Israel  had  lived  in  communion 
than  as  a  mere  Lawgiver.  But  it  was  more  difficult 
for  the  Qei^tile  to  feel  this.  He  could  not  easily  feel 
that  the  co^ant  life  described  in  the  Old  Testament 
was  the  life  into  which  Christ  had  brought  him,  and 
he  felt  as  much  outside  of  it  as  the  Jew  felt  within  it 
And  so  to  him  the  Old  Testament  was  not  so  much 
a  haven  of  religious  fellowship  as  a  series  of  commandments 
which  he  might  understand  and  at  least  could  obey.  When 
the  Gnostics  drew  false  inferences  from  statei^ents  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  when  the  church  theologians  corrected 
these  in  creeda,  this  forced  making  of  creeds  intensified  the 
tendency  to  look  at  the  Bible — Old  Testament  and  New 
Testament — ^rather  as  a  storehouse  of  theological  weapons, 
than  as  the  medium  of  personal  intercourse  between  a 
covenant*  God  and  His  people.  One'  of  the  main 
characteristics  of -the  Biblical  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
Was  lost — the  thought  of  personal  intercourse  with  the  King 
through  His  word  Realized  in  an  act  of  personal  trust,  and 
the  idea  of  faith  lost  its  sense  of  trust  with  personal  com- 
munion and  took  the  character  of  assent  to  intellectual 
truths.  But  as  the  life  can  never  be  fed  upon  abstract 
truths  and  their  comprehension,  and  must  have  some 
support,  Christian  life  became  gradually  divorced  from  any 
relation  to  the  Word,  and  became  rooted  on  a  system  of 
observances,  of  which  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  became 
the  centre.  The  efforts  of  the  church  to  realize  its  relation 
to  the  Scripturi9S  were  in  this  way  partly  successful,  because 
it  recognized  its  duty  to  set  forth  the  truth  of  God ;  but 
from  the  way  taken  the  result  was  to  displace  Christianity 
from  its  position  of  rest  upon  the  Old  Testament  church 
and  the  Scriptures,  and  to  send  it  to  its  own  machinery  for 
life  and  strengtL 

One  other  phase  of  early  Christianity  ought  to  be  referred 
to,  as  it  illustrates  another  side  of  the  same  great  problem 
which  was  presented  for  solution.  Both  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  New  Testament  conceptions  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  the  idea  of  a  new  life,  or  at  least  of  a 
separate  consecrated  life,  is  a  conspicuous  element.  The 
kingdom  of  God  implies  that  those  who  are  within  the 
kingdom  live  a  life  different  from  those  without  Li  all 
ages  of  Christianity  thia  new  and  separate  life  has  been  an 
object  of  speculation,  and  many  various  idess  of  its  true 
nature  have  been  promulgated.  The  very  conception  of  a 
life  which  ii  new  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce  strange 
cosgeetures  respecting  its  nature,  and  in  the  epistles  of  St 
Paul  we  find  evidence  that  many  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
were  disposed  to  think  of  the  new  life  of  Christianity  as 
one  entirely  outside  of  the  realm  of  ordinary  moral  law. 
This  lawless  or  immoral  tendency  was  sternly  checked  in 
the  Christian  church,  and  only  gained  head  in  sects  outside 
of  it ;  but  traces  of  the  tendency  were  not  infrequent 
The  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church  was  always 
made  a  ground  of  conjecture  concerning  the  real  nature  of 
the  new  Christian  life,  and  it  was  from  mistaken  views  of 
the  character  of  the  Spirit's  influence  and  work  that  dis- 
turbing pietist  theories  perplexed  early  Christianity.  These 
pietist  theories  gained  distinctive  form  and  acquired  great 
power  in  what  has  been  called  Montanism,  and  the  church's 
efforts  to  rid  herself  of  this  incubus,  while  well  intentioned, 
led  to  permanent  results  by  no  means  satisfactoiy.    One  of 


the  chief  characteristics  of  this  early  pietism  was  the  idea 
that  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  rexylered 
possible  a  continuous  revelation,  aud  it  was  believed  that 
the  prophetic  gift  was  permanent  in  the  Chiu'ch.  The 
Montanist  prophets  presumed  to  add  to  revelation,  and  to 
overturn  ecclesiastical  laws  and  jurisdiction  by  means  of 
infallible  utterances  disclosed  to  them.  The  practical  effect 
would  have  been  to  reduce  the  organization  of  Christianity 
and  the  intercourse  between  Christians  to  a  precarious 
dependence  upon  the  dictates  of  self-i^onstituted  prophets, 
whose  ideas  of  revelation  resembled  the  heathen  soothsaying 
much  more  closely  than  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  or 
the  New  Testament  inspiration,  and  this  led  the  church  to 
adopt  a  severer  discipline  and  more  monarchical  consti- 
tution.     But  this  must  be  afterwards  referred  to. 

To  sum  up,  theU;  early  Christianity,  in  working  out  the 
problem  of  its  connection  with  Judaism  and  tho  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  achieved  success  in  four  great  direc- 
tions, but  at  the  same  time  made  four  great  mistakes.  It 
insisted  rightly  on  the  fact  that  in  order  to  be  a  develop- 
ment  of  Judaism  Christians  did  not  require  to  become 
Jews  first,  but  it  erred  in  attempting  to  make  Christianity 
the  exact  counterpart  and  rival  of  Judaism.  It  insisted 
rightly  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  a  kingdom  to  bo 
set  up  on  earth  and  so  all-embracing  as  to  include  tho  whole 
earth  within  its  boundaries,  but  it  erred  when  it  conceived 
it  to  be  a  kingdom  which  in  any  way  could  be  compared  with 
the  Roman  empire,  and  when  it  began  to  translate  spiritual 
power  and  possession  into  physical  and  temporal  domi- 
nion. It  insisted,  rightly,  that  the  church  was  the  custodier 
of  truth,  but  it  erred  when  it  made  faith  intellectual  assent, 
when  it  gave  to  the  Bible  an  entirely  intellectual  aspect, 
and  laid  the  foundations  for  infallible  creeds.  It  rightiy 
expelled  from  its  midst  a  false  pietist  prophecy,  whidi  in 
course  of  time  would  have  undermined  alike  scriptural  and 
ecclesiastical  authority,  but  it  erred  when  it  conferred  on  a 
consecrated  privileged  caste  the  sole  authority  to  interpret 
scripture  and  regulate  ecclesiastical  discif^e.  These 
attempts  and  failures  in  early  Christianity  have  been  so 
often  repeated  that  ^ey  may  be  looked  upon  as  true  and 
false  principles  ot  development  inherent  in  it 

The  history  of  the  world  presents  no  phenomenon  soEariyini 
striking  as  the  rise  and  early  progress  of  Christianity,  [v^^^ 
Originating  in  a  country  not  remarkable  for  any  political^  tianity 
commercial  or  L'terary  influence,  emanating  from  One  who 
occupied  a  humble  sphere  in  the  communi^  amidst  which 
He  appeared,  and  announced  in  the  first  instance  by  men 
of  mean  extraction,  of  no  literary  culture,  and  not  endowed 
with  any  surpassing  gifts  of  intellect, — ^it  nevertheless  spread 
so  rapidly  that  in  an  incredibly  short  period  of  time  it  had 
been  diffused  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  in 
the  fourth  century  of  its  existence  became  the  recognized 
and  established  religion  of  the  Boman  empire.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  tUs  result  was  achieved  not  only  without 
the  aid  of  any  worldly  influence,  but  in  the  face  of  the 
keenest  opposition  on  the  part  of  all  the  learning,  wealth, 
wit,  and  power  of  the  most  enlightened  and  mightiest 
nations  of  the  earth,  the  conclusion  is  strongly  forced  upon 
us  that  a  power  beyond  that  of  man  was  concerned  in  its 
sucoees,  and  that  its  early  and  unexampled  triumphs  afford 
an  incontestable  proof  of  its  inherent  truth  and  its  divine 
origin.  Nor  has  the  rapid  advance  of  Christianity  been 
confined  to  its  earlier  years.  "After  a  revolution  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  centuries  that  religion  is  still  professed  by  the 
nations  of  Europe,  the  most  distinguished  portion  of  human 
kind  in  art  and  learning  as  weU  as  in  arms.  By  tho 
industry  and  seal  of  Europeans,  it  has  been  widely 
diffused  to  the  most  distant  shores  of  Asia  and  Africa,, 
and  by  means  of  their  colonies  has  been  firmly  established 
from  Canada  to  Chili  in  a  land  unknown  to  the  ancients.'* 
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And  wben  we  turn  to  tbe  results  of  modern  nuBsioiiarj 
enterpriBe  we  find  a  success  no  less  remarkable, 
uues  of  fliAorical  critics  who  have  no  sympathy  with  the  super- 
^J^  matural  elements  in  Christianity  have  attempted  to  account 
for  this  wondeiful  success  by  natural  causes,  and  have 
pointed  out  various  circumstances  which  go  far  to  account 
for  the  rapidity  of  its  spread.  Sceptical  critics  of  a  past 
generation  contented  themselves  with  enumerating  various 
distinct  causes  combining  to  produce  the  eSect,  while 
naturalist  writers  of  our  own  day  try  rather  to  show  that 
Christianity  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  intellect 
of  the  age  which  produced  it.  The  great  disadvantage 
attaching  to  the  one  mode  of  criticism  is  that  no  parade  of 
causes  or  conditions  of  success  can  ever  get  rid  of  the 
supernatural  character  of  Christianity,  for  it  is  always 
impossible  to  show  that  these  are  the  only  causes  at  work, 
«  and  the  retort  can  be  made  that  these  causes  are  themselves 

part  of  the  supernatural  plan  for  the  introdaction  and 
furtherance  of  Christianity^  while  the  other  labours  under 
the  necessity  either  of  getting  rid  of  the  Christ  of  history 
and  putting  in  his  place  an  elaborate  poem — an  atteippt 
not  yet  successful — or  of  reducing  the  character  and  work 
of  Jesus  to  the  level  of  those  of  Confucius,  Buddha, 
Mahomet,  or  other  founder  of  a  purely  naturalist  religion. 
The  celebrated  five  causes  of  Gibbon  are  perha^js  the 
best  specimen  of  the  one  mode  of  argument,  while  the 
elaborate  theories  of  the  Tubingen  echool  are  certainly  the 
moet  notewoithy  instcmce  of  the  other.  Gibbon  thinks 
that  the  Christian  faith  obtained  so  remarakable  a  victory 
over  the  established  religions  of  the  earth  because  it  was 
effectuaUy  favoured  and  assisted  by  the  five  following 
causes : — 1.  The  inflexible,  and  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
the  intolerant  zeal  of  the  Christians,  derived  it  ia  true  from 
the  Jewish  religion,  but  purified  from  the  narrow  and 
imaocial  spirit,  which  instead  of  inviting  had  deterred  tlie 
<3entiles  from  embracing  the  law  of  Moses ;  2.  The  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  improved  by  every  additional  drcomstance 
which  could  give  weight  and  efficacy  to  that  important 
truth ;  9,  The  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive 
church  j  4.  The  pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  Christians ; 
5.  The  union' and'  discipline  of  the  Christian  republic, 
which  gradually  formed  an  independent  and  increasing  state 
in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  does  not  need  the 
possession  of  an  anti-Christian  spirit  to  admit  that  these 
causes  of  Gibbon's  may  have  helped  greatly  to  spread 
the  Christian  religion,  and  indeed  the  Christian  critic  has 
to  object  not  so  much  to  this  statement  of  causes  as  to  the 
covert  insinuation  which  lurks  in  the  historian's  exposition 
of  their  influence.  For  the  question  still  remains  to  be  put, 
why  was  it  that  Christianity  possessed  so  many  character  - 
istics  which  made  it  adapted  as  no  other  religion  was  to 
the  needs  and  capacities  of  mankind.  S^iU  it  ought  to  be 
observed  that  when  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  early 
Christian  Apologiste,  especially  to  the  writings  of  those  of 
them  who  were  converted  to  Christianity  after  having 
spent  many  years  as  intelligent  pagans,  we  find  them  almost 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  they  themselves  were  attracted 
to  Christianity  chiefly  by  these  three  reasons : — 1.  The 
sublimity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  doctrines  of  God, 
sin,  and  salvation ;  2.  The  noble  purity  of  the  Christian 
life,  more  especially  of  the  life  of  a  Christian  woman ;  and 
3.  The  grandeur  of  the  doctrine  of  creation  contained  in 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  inefficiency  of  the 
theories  of  modem  critics  who  would  explain  the  origin 
and  sucoess  of  Christianity  on  purely  naturalist  grounds 
has  already  been  discussed  under  the  head  of  ApoLoosnoa. 
he  influ^  The  strong  and  deep  influence  which  Christianity  soon 
S^  began  to  have  even  over  the  lives  and  opinions  of  those 

^"^^        who  were  not  Christians,  is  even  a  more  striking  testimony 
to  iti  paramount  daims  than  the  rapidity  of  its  spread. 


The  struggle  of  Chrlatianity  with  Borne  has  already  beea 
alluded  to,  but  even  before  Kome  gave  up  the  struggle  in 
despair,  before  the  last  persecution,  and  before  the  triumph 
under  Constantino,  tho*  influence  of  Christianity  was 
making  itself  felt  morally,  socially,  and  politically,  while 
its  influence  on  intellect  and  science  was  no  less  remark- 
able. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  realize  how  powerfully  ^^^^ 
paganism  acted  upon  the  general  molality  of  the  great  "'^^"^^ 
peoples  of  antiquity  and  encouraged  all  manner  of  lawless- 
ness and  indecency.  In  the  time  of  the  later  republic 
and  of  the  early  empire  we  have  the  spectacle  of  Boman 
law  and  philosophy  powerless  to  restrain  the  brutal  and 
obscene  passions  of  the  people  excited  by  the  influence  of 
the  popular  religion,  even  when  they  had  ceased  to  regard 
it  as  an  intelligible  creed.  All  paganism  is  at  bottom  a 
worship  of  Nature  in  some  form  or  other,  and  in  aU  pagan 
religions  the  deepest  and  most  awe-inspiring  attribute  of 
nature  was  ito  power  of  reproduction.  The  mystery  of  birth 
and  becoming  was  the  deepest  mystery  of  nature ;  it  lay  at 
the  root  of  aU  thoughtful  paganism  and  appeared  in  various 
forms,  some  of  a  more  innocent,  others  ci  a  moet  debasing 
type.  To  ancient  pagan  thinkers,  as  well  as  to  modem  men 
of  science,  the  key  to  the  hidden  secret  of  the  origin  aud 
preservation  of  the  universe  lay  in  the  mysteiy  of  sex. 
Two  energies  or  agents,  one  an  active  and  generative,  thft 
other  a  feminine,  passive,  or  susceptible  one,  were  every- 
where thought  to  combine  for  creative  purpose,  and  heaven 
and  earth,  sun  and  moon,  day  and  ni^t,  were  believed  ta 
co-operate  to  the  production  of  being.  Upon  some 
such  basis  as  this  rested  almost  aU  the  polyiheistio 
worship  of  the  old  'civilixation,  and  to  it  may  be  traced 
back,  stage  by  stage,  the  separation  of  divinity  into  male  and 
female  gods,  the  deification  of  distinct  powers  of  nature, 
and  the  idealizatiou  of  man's  own  faculties,  desires,  and 
lusto,  where  every  power  of  his  understending  was  embodied 
as  an  object  of  adoration,  and  every  impulse  of  his  will 
became  an  incarnation  of  deity*  But  in  each  and  every 
form  of  polytheism  we  find  the  slime-track  of  the  deification 
of  sex ;  **  Uiere  is  not  a  single  one  of  the  ancient  religions 
which  has  not  consecrated  by  some  ceremonial  rite  even  the 
grossest  forms  of  sensual  indulgence,  while  many  of  them 
actually  elevated  proetitutien  into  a  solemn  service  of  reli- 
gion." The  corrapttng  influence  of  paganism  entered  into 
the  very  essence  of  the  social  life  of  Uie  Boman  at  the  time 
wjieu  Christianity  began  its  career.  The  thoughtful  reader 
of  contemporary  literature  cannot  fail  to  observe  how  day 
by  day  the  poison  instilled  itself  into  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  social  life  of  the  people.  *'  It  met  him  in  every 
incident  of  life,  in  business,  in  pleasure,  in  literature,  in 
politics,  in  arms,  in  the  theatres,  in  the  streets,  in  the  betha, 
at  the  games,  in  the  decorations  of  his  house,  in  the  orna- 
ments and  service  of  his  table,  in  Uie  very  conditions  of  the 
weather  and  the  physical  phenomena  of  nature. ,  It  is  not 
easy  to  call  up  as  a  reality  the  intending  sinner  addressing 
to  the  deified  vice  which  he  /contemplates  a  prayer  for  the 
success  of  his  design ;  the  adulteress  imploring  of  Venne' 
the  favours  of  her  paramour;  the  harlot  praying  for  an 
increase  of  her  sinful  gains ;  tiie  pander  bagging  the  pro- 
tection of  the  goddess  on  her  shameful  trade;  the  tidef 
praying  to  Hermes  Dolioe  for  aid  in  his  enterprises,  or 
offering  up  to  him  the  first-fruits  of  his  plunder;  young 
maidens  dedicating  their  girdles  to  Athene  Apaturia ;  youths 
entreating  Hercules  to  expedite  the  death  of  a  rich  undeu 
And  yet  theee  things  and  fax  Worse  than  these  meet  us  over 
and  over  again  in  every  writer  who  has  left  a  picture  of 
Boman  manners  in  the  kter  republic  and  under  the  begin- 
ning of  the  empire"  {Iforth  Brit,  J?«v.,  vol  47).  When  we, 
tum  to  the  writings  of  the  early  Christian  Apologists  we 
find  them  e:^oeing  in  a  scathing  way  this  whole  stale  ol. 
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tiuDgs  ind  eonlirasting  it  with  that  naonil  law  which  is 
written  bj  nature  on  tibe  hoarfc  cf  men ;  and  tl\e  pore  lives 
of  the  GhriBttans  in  the  midst  of  this  sea  of  iniquity  had  a 
wonderfol  effect  There  is  no  contrast  more  wonderful 
than  that  which  may  be  drawn  between  the  grandeur  of 
R<«ian  law  and  the  debasement  of  the  ordinary  social  life 
of  the  Boman  people ;  but  Roman  law  was  founded  much 
fteMdai  fflon  on  eeoqemio  than  on  moral  foundations.  But  when 
|Bfl°eu»<tf  Cihristianiky  entered  into  the  Roman  empire,  and  when  it 
at  last  had  made  head  against  paganism,  the  imperial  law 
found  an  ally  in  Christian  ethics  which  it  had  been  without 
during  the  re\gn  of  paganism,  and  discovered,  too,  a  higher 
sanction  for  its  precepts  thii^n '  mere  economic  interests. 
From  the  time  of  Oonstantine  onwards  the  influence  of 
Christianity  on  Roman  law  is  remarkable,  and  always  on 
the  side  of  morality  in  the  highei^  sense  of  the  term.  Y[9 
And  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  the  first  organixar 
tion  of  Christians  was  for  the  better  distribution  of  charity 
to  those  in  need  of  it,  and  one  of  the  earliest  results  of  the 
political  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  empire  was  the  pro- 
molgation  of  laws  ensuring  the  protection  of  the  feeble  and 
the  helpless.  The  nineteen  years  of  civil  war  which  pre- 
ceded the  final  victory  of  Constantino  had  produced  the 
usual  scenes  of  misery,  and  great  numbers  of  orphan  children 
were  thrown  upon  the  world  without  protection.  The  influ- 
ence  ef  the-celebrated  Lactantins,  to  whose  care  Constantino 
had  committed  the  education  of  his  son  Criipus,  was  able  to 
fi^Qure  the  publication  of  a  kw  declaring  that  the  emperor 
was  the  father  of  ^  these  children,  and  that  the  expense  of 
their  npbrin^ng  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  state.  At  the 
tame  timer  &e  exposure  for  sale  of  unfortunate  children 
was  stemlj  forbidden,  and  those  who  so  exposed  them 
arere  condemned  to  the  amphitheatre.  The  condition  of 
slaves  was  also  greatly  amdiorated  by -the  new  spirit  of 
CSiristianity  whidi  was  then  working  in  society.  Slavery 
was  not  abolished,  bat  various  laws  were  made  restricting 
the -power  of  skve-holders.  The  master  was  deprived 
of  thie  aibitrary  power  of  life  and  death.  It  was  ordained 
that  when  royal  estates  were  divided  the  families  of  slaves 
of  the  soil  were  not  to  be  separated.  New  laws  breathing 
a  more  Christiati  spirit  regulated  the  relation  of  the  sexes. 
DiTorce  was  made  a  much  more  difficult  matter.  The 
laws  against  rape  and  seduction  were  made  more  severe, 
Mid  adultery  becams  s  capital  offence.  The  nameless  crime, 
which  was  the  disffrace  of  Qreek  and  Roman  civilization, 
was  made  punishable  by  death.  The  making  of  eunuchs 
was  forbidden,  and  it  was  enacted  that  slaves  who  had 
suffered  this  mutilation  might  claim  their  freedom.  But 
the  silent  revolution  which  Christianity  wrought  in  social 
jnorality  cannot  bo  measured  by  legislation.  It  is  to  be 
traced  in  a  purer  literature,  a  higher  moral  life,  a  better 
public  spirit^  and,  above  all,  in  the  establishment  of  buildings 
for  the  xeeeption  of  strangers  (^cvwrc?),  adms-houses  for  the 
poor  (wnjvoTpo^ui),  hospitals  and  orphan-houses  for  the 
side  and  the  forsaken,  and  houses  of  refuge  for  the  support 
of  helpless  old  men  and  women.  AH  these  were  due  to  the 
chnrcb,  and  the  bishops  vied  with  each  other  in  the  proper 
exercise  of  a  munificent  charity.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  these  establishments  was  the  BasiJias  of  Basil  of  Cnsarea. 
where  strangers  were. hospitably  entertained,  and  medical 
attendance  and  nursing  were  provided  for  those  sick  of 
whatever  disease.  In  the  Basilias  everything  was  on  the 
most  magnificent  scale.  The  physicians  of  the  establishment 
lesided  within  the  walls,  and  workshops  were  provided  for 
all  the  artisans  and  labouren  whose  services  were  needed. 
The  presence  of  such  institutions,  and  the  Christian  charity 
to  ymtSk  they  bora  witness,  must  have  had  a  wonderfully 
flcstorative  influence  on  the  corrupt  pagan  society  in  whidli 
4hsj  were  set  upw  Law  and  niBgioa  became  allied,  not 
Cfpnring  fotces> 


The  political  influence  of  Christianity  is  as  marked  as  its  The  tnH» 
moral  power,  ^nd  had  as  great  an  effect  upon  the  paganism  cSSi&  f 
into  which  it  was  thrown.  It  was  Christianity  whidi  gave  '^'^{^^ 
to  the  world  those  two  great  factors  in  dvfl  liberty, — a^^^^ 
consolidated  public  opinion  and  an  efficient  system  of  reprs- 
sentadve  government.  Qibbon  has  gone  out  of  his  waj 
to  sneer  at  the  passive  resistance  of  the  early  Christian^ 
and  has  lent  the  weight  of  Ms  authority  to  the  idea  that  a 
struggle  for  civil  liberty  is  opposed  to  the  whole  tenets  of 
primitive  Christianity;  but  whatever  the  views  of  the 
Christians  were  on  these  points,  it  is  plain  that  Christianity 
put  a  new  public  life  into  the  Roman  empire  which  greatly 
retarded  its  final  fall  It  has  been  frequently  remarked 
that  Christianity  did  as  much  for  Constantine  as  he  did  for 
it,  and  the  history  of  the  time  amply  justifies  the  observation. 
Whatever  be  the  truth  about  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion^ 
it  is  undoubted  that  he,  from  first  to-  last,  looked  at  tho 
church  from  a  political  point  of  view,  and  made  use  of  it 
accordingly  for  his  own  political  aggrandixement  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Roman  empire  hung  badly  together, 
and  that  apart  from  the  sentiment  which  may  be  called 
belief  in  the  genius  of  Rome  there  was  no  common  life 
and  no  common  nationality.  There  was  no  popular  life, 
such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  in  modem  Europe.  From  tho 
beginning  the  empire  had  been  a  military  granny.  The 
emperor  was  imperatof,  and  ruled  because  he  commanded 
the  state  as  an  army,  and  the  rule  in  the  provinces  was 
really  mifitary.  It  was  imposed  on  the  people  from  without 
and  did  not  spring  from  themselves.  There  was  not  even 
that  solidarity  in  it  which  an  hereditary  absolutism  begets. 
Of  course  sudi  an  empire  had  very  little  cohesion,  and  wso 
only  kept  together  by  the  feeling  of  the  genius  of  Home 
and  by  the  grand  system  of  Roman  law.  But  there  wae 
within  the  empire  a  new  corporate  life,  a  dew  kingdom, 
which  subsisted  in  virtue  of  the  life  which  was  in  it,  held 
together  by  the  inward  power  of  growth.  When  Constan- 
tius  and  Constantine  looked  at  the  Christian  churoh  with 
the  eyes  of  statesmen,  they  saw  before  them  a  great  self« 
regulating  organization  which  had  a  common  life,  a  cohesion, 
and  a  corporate  character  quite  unlike  anything  else  in  tho 
empire.  It  was  impossible  to  touch  the  churoh  anywhero 
without  the  whole  body  being  thrilled  throughout  from 
end  to  end^  so  thoroughly  was  it  one.  If  the  emperor 
could  bring  any  influence  to  bear  on  the  Christian  organi* 
sation,  he  might  hope  to  move  these  hidden  spiritual  springs 
of  action  which  are  so  much  more  powerful  than  anything 
l3dng  at  the  command  of  a  mere  military  government.  The 
organization  of  Christianity  was  such  that  all  over  the  empire 
and  beyond  it  there  was,  without  undue  centralization, 
a  confederation  of  local  churches  whose  government  was 
thoroughly  democratic  and  based  on  the  principle  of  repre* 
sentation  by  means  of  office-bearers  elected  by  the  people, 
which  produced  a  unity  of  sympathy  and  action.  Besides 
all  this  the  common  Hfe  was  kept  up  by  active  sympathy 
between  the  various  church^  If  there  was  a  famine  ia 
Africa,  the  churohes  in  Spain  and  Gaul  sent  grain.  If 
Christian  Gauls  had  been  carried  off  into  captivity  by  tho 
pagan  Germans,  the  wealthy  African  and  Roman  churohes 
sent  money  for  their  redemption.  The  military  roads,  tho 
system  of  posts,  the  relays  of  ships  which  Rome  kept  up 
to  bring  intelligence  and  produce  from  the  provinces,  were 
all  used  by  the  churoh  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a 
lively  communication  between  all  the  various  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  In  this  way  Christianity  within  the 
empire  was  the  one  organization  for  creating,  stimulating^ 
and  guiding  public  opinion.  It  was  that  one  -part  of  the 
Roman  empire  which,  scattered  over  all  its  extent,  had 
common  feelings  and  all  those  various  common  inrtincts 
which  go  to-  make  up  a  commonwealth.  This  was  ths 
force  that  Cbnsfcoatine  sought  to  pat  himself  at  the  head 
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of^and  bfeaiue  lia  sueeeeded  lie  waa  the  IratKoman  emperor 
who  rolad  with  aometbiiig  like  what  we  ahoald  call "  pablio 
^^^ou"  at  hiB  back.  The  rictory  of  Conatantine  waa  the 
iiiat  Inatanoa  of  the  trinmph  of  that  myateriona  popular 
force  which  has  gi?en  orgaiiized  freedom  to  the  cir^ed 
nationa  of  Europe,  and  which  ib  equally  removed  from  the 
chie  freedom  of  Uie  ancient  democracy  and  from  tho  mib*- 
tacy  tyranny  of  the  great  empires  of  antiquity.  It  is  to 
Otfiatianity  that  ihodem  Europe  owea  organised  public 
opiaion  and  representatiye  govemment. 
ff}£?i'^  'Rm  silent  influence  which  Christianity  has  exercised  upon 
'"* —  tiie  human  intellect,  and  especially  upon  its  scientific 
researches,  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over.  Anti- 
Christian  writers  have  combined  to  show  the  hostility 
which  they  think  exists  between  religion^and  science,  and 
haye  painted  in  glowing  colours  the  hindrances  which 
Cbristiamty  places  before  the  adyance  of  scientific  ideas ; 
but  mohattempts  resemble  the  effortsof  a  man  to  kick  down 
the  ladder  which  has  enabled  him  to  reach  the  elevation  on 
which  he  stands.  Christianity  did  not  create  philosophy 
nor  science,  and  many  of  the  earlier  Christian  theologiana 
denoonoed  in  no  measured  terms  the  philosophies  of  Qreece 
and  Rome  because  of  their  connection  with  paganism,  while 
philosophy  on  its  side  was  the  laat  remnant  of  the  old 
pagan  dvilisation  which  withstood  the  Christian  conquest 
8oon»  however,  philosophy  and  Christianity  came  to  terms, 
and  id  the  writings  of  St  Augustine  we  find  the  noblest 
Platomsm  allied  with  the  loftiest  Christian  theology.  The 
adlenoe  of  paganism  has  never  been  on  a  par  with  its  philo- 
•ophical  specHolations,  and  whether  we  examine  the  ancient 
eivilizalions  of  Qreece  and  Borne  which  have  passed  away, 
4>r  those  of  India  and  China  which  remain,  we  seek  in  vain 
adenoe  and  aoientifio  knowledge  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  term.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  science  requires  to 
build  on  a  foundation  supplied  by  Christianity,  and  which 
paganism  is  nnaUe  to  furnisl^  or  at  least  has  never  jrel 
famished.  Science  presupposes  and  reats  on  the  idea  of 
the  oneaesi  and  uniformity  of  the  universe^  and  this  idea 
i%  strictly  s|>eaklngL  a  Christian  conception.  Aristotle^  the 
most  scientific  of  the  ancients,  was  unable  to  conceive  the 
uiformity  of  nature  or  the  totality  of  things  in  anything 
like  the  sense  which  these  phrases  have  to  modem  thinkers. 
His  oonoeptions  of  matter  and  form,  of  potentiality  and 
•ctnalitv,  and  so  on,  implied  a  subtle  dually  which 
|«ffectually  stood  in  the  way  of  such  a  thought  The 
mmformi^  of  nature^  the  capacity  of  the  ideal  to  realiie 
itself  in  actual  things,  was  always  apt  to  be  thwarted  by  an 

Sward  stobboraness  of  matter  whidi  declined  on  occasions 
iubmit  itself  to  law.  It  was  this  idea  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  modem  thoughts  of  the  unif  ormify  of  nature 
•ad  of  the  totality  of  thii^  whieh  are  so  essential  to 
iciencew  Bat  such  a  stabbom,  fomless  matter  as  pagan 
philosophy  and  scienoe  delighted  to  speculate  about  was 
qoite  foreign  to  Christian  speculation  and  was  opposed  to 
ue  deepest  instincts  of  the  Christian  life— of  trust  in  the 
Father  who  is  in  Heaven.  Christiamty  did  not  propose  to 
itself  the  solution  or  even  the  statement  of  scientlfie 
problems,  but  its  yearning  to  get  near  Gkxl  enabled  it  to 
>Be  deeper  into  the  problem  of  the  basis  of  sdence«than  the 
Whole  of  pagan  thought  had  been  able  to  do.  Tlie  Christian 
doctrine  of  creation  and  the  Christian  doetrine  of  provi- 
denoe  furnish  the  foundations  on  which  modem  science  rests. 
!rhe  Christian  doctrine  of  creation  states  the  absolute 
dependence  of  all  things  on  Qod.  He  made  them  out  of 
nothing ;  and  the  religious  nerve  of  the  doctrine  eonsiits 
in  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  on  God  which  this 
implies.  We  and  all  things  have  oar  bvth  and  being  from 
Ckd,  and  from  nothing  eke.  Practically  Ood  ii  all  in  all 
lo  us,  for  on  Him  all  thinffs  depend  for  their  origin,  and 
Hmj  dapand  on  Him  al&e.    The  Christian  doctrine  of 


providence  presents  the  same  thought  in  another  form 
The  nerve  of  this  doctrine  is  that  Qod  can  and  does  make 
all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  His  people.  Hera 
again  is  tho  idea  of  the  absolute  dependenee  of  aU  thinga 
on  Qod,  not  merely  for  their  origin  but  ako  for  their 
existence  and  endurance.  In  this  way  the  thou^t  of  God 
as  the  creator  and  preserver  of  all  things  gives  a  complete 
unity  to  the  universe  which  pagan  thought  never  readied, 
and  gave  that  basia  for  the  thought  of  the  uniformity  of 
nature  which  sdence  demands.  It  was  long  ere  Christianity 
could  force  this  thought  on  the  human  intelligence,  bat 
until  it  had  permeated  the  whole  round  of  man's  intdlectnal 
work  it  was  vain  to  look  for  advances  in  science.  It  waa 
the  task  of  the  scholastic  theology  and  philosophy  to  knead 
into  human  thought  Christian  ideas,  and  among  the  rest 
this  idea  of  the  unity  and  uniformity  of  nature.  Anti- 
Christian  critics  have  spoken  of  the  deadness  and  usdessneas 
of  scholasticism,  but  its  value  for  sdence  and  sdentifie  in*- 
quiry  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated ;  for  it  was  scholastieisni 
which  worked  Christianity  into  every  department  of  human 
and  intellectual  activity,  and  so  leavened  them  with  it,  that 
when  its  work  was  done,  the  intelligence  of  man  was  so 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  CSuristian  view  of  nature  that 
it  could  never  again  forget  it  When  scholasticism  had 
accomplished  its  task  modem  science  sprang  into  being 
dependent  for  its  very  foundation  on  that  Christianity  to 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  so  bitterly  hostile. 

The  organization  of  Christianity  belongs  more  properij  to  ^^  ^^^^^ 
the  description  of  the  church,  but  it  is  impoevble  to  paastationof 
the  subject  without  any  allusion.     Christianity,  which  has  SS^^^S" 
been  described  to  be  a  new  life  which  takea  an  organic  formmnn^ 
and  grows  like  other  living  things,  cannot  hdp  taking  to    . 
itself  an  external  form  or  organiation  which  approadiea 
perfection  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  ii  ao^ted   to 
express  the  h'fe  which  it  contains.     On  the  one  hand,  the 
external  form  of  Christianity  must  not  he  confounded 
with  Christianity  itself,  and  on   the  other  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Christianity  does,  and  mast  from  its 
very  nature,  embody  itself  in  an  external  organisation 
And  a  two-fold  danger  arises   from  the  neglect  of  thin 
prind|^   when    on    the   one   hand  the   machinery   of 
Christian  worship  and  discipline  ii  mistaken  for  Chria- 
tianity  itsdf,  and  when  on  the  other  it  is  mischievonaly 
imagined  that  the  purity  of  Christianity  depends  on  tha 
realisation  of  an  imposdble  invisibility  or  abaence  of  dtgani- 
jsatbn. 

All  the  various  modes  of  Christian  organisation  or  churdi 
govemment  profess  to  imitate  the  apostolie  modal,  and  to  bo 
founded  on  and  agreeable  to  the  New  Testament  Seriptarea, 
and  the  comparative  scantiness  of  information  werein 
supplied  has  led  to  violent  controversies  upon  tha  aaljeot 
into  whrdi  we  need  not  now  enter.  Msay  have  sappoeed 
with  great  probability  that  the  New  Testament  contains  ao^mearifr 
few  positive  instractions  on  this  subject,  beeanse  tha^^og^ 
apostles  did  not  invent  a  new  organisation  for  Chiiatianity, 
but  simply  took  over  from  Judaism  that  organisation  for 
worship  and  disdpline  which  had  no  conneetion  with  tha 
temple  service— the  synagogue  system— and  that  tha  early 
Chnatian  'worship  was  simply  a  reproduction  of  tha 
rynagogue  service.  We  may  at  all  eventa  believe  that  tha 
early  Christian  organisation,  if  not  exactly  tha  same^  was 
modelled  upon  tiiat  of  the  synagogue,  and  that  tha  reaaoii 
why  we  have  so  few  descriptions  and  instmetions  in  tir 
New  Testament  is  that  the  apoetlea  did  not  require  tn 
describe  what  was  so  very  well  known  la  the  Jewiak 
Christians  who  composed  the  apostolie  chareh.  At  fini 
the  Christians  seem  to  have  shared  in  tha  fommw 
worship  of  the  Jews  an&  to  have  engaged  at  ^s  sanM 
time  in  services  which  were  peouliariy  Christiatt  (Aels  it 
46),  and  in  this  way  they  appeared  to  ba  and  weia  caUad 
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a  sect  {aip€ffvi)  of  tlie  Jews.  They  do  not  aeem  to  have 
"had  any  ecclesiastical  organization  distinctive  enough  to 
•eparate  them  from  the  Jews.  Founding  on  these  and 
other  facts  Yitringa  has  derived  the  whole  of  the  Christian 
machinery  of  worship  and  discipline  from  the  Jewish 
iiynagogue.  But  this  is  going  too  far.  Two  influencesi  so 
far  as  we  can  gather,  s^m  to  have  combined  to  modify 
the  early  state  of  matters  which  we  see  existing  in  the  first 
diapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  these  were  the 
hatred  of  the  Jews  and  the  entrance  of  Gentile  Christiana. 
These  two  circumstances  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  new 
^urch  organization  distinct  from  the  Jewish  and  more 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  Christianity.  This  early 
Christian  organization,  whose  growth  can  be  obscurely 
traced  in  the  New  Testament,  is  characterized  by  two 
q>ecial  features.  It  was  evidently  founded  on  and  in  many 
respects  analogous  to  the  Jewish  religious  community,  and 
the  constitution  was  thoroughly  democratic. 

When  Christianity  arose,  Palestine,  and  indeed  the  whole 
o^  the  civilized  world  where  Jews  had  penetrated  and 
aettledy  was  covered  with  a  network  of  synagogues  in  con- 
stant correspondence  with  each  other.  The  synagogue 
system  was  an  organization  for  public  worship,  but  also  had 
to  do  with  the  lives  and  conduct  of  the  worshippers,  and 
possessed  quasi-judicial  functions.  The  worship  of  the 
synagogue  was  not  sacri6cial,  like  that  of  the  temple.  It 
was  simply  devotional,  consisting  in  prayer,  praise,  readiug, 
and  preaching,  and  was  regulated  by  a  fixed  liturgy.  The 
synagogues  were  ruled  by  &  variety  of  office-bearers.  In 
the  first  place,  there  was  commonly  a  college  of  elders,  with 
the  chief  of  the  synagogue  at  their  head.  These  elders  had 
a  variety  of  names — cdmost  all  of  the  designations  given 
in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Christian  office-bearers  are 
vised  to  denote  these  Jewish  Z'Eenim.  These  elders  were 
the  real  rulers ;  they  had  the  power  of  excommunication, 
and  superintended  die  worship  and  chart'  'es  of  the  syna- 
gogue. Besides  these  elders  there  was  an  officiating 
minister  who  was  the  delegate  of  the  cor^^regation;  the 
vnles  which  Paul  laid  down  to  be  observed  '^  the  choice 
of  a  bishop  almost  exactly  correspond  to  the  conditions  to 
be  satisfied  in  the  election  of  the  SheliaeL  The  lowest 
dasB  of  office-bearers  were  the  ordained  servants  or  ministers 
of  the  synagogue,  who  are  sometimes  called  the  young 
men,  and  who  like  the  Sheliaeh  and  the  Z'Eenim  were 
ordained  by  laying  on  of  hands.  In  this  synagogue 
system,  with  its  simple  devotional  worship,  its  officebearers 
to  preserve  discipline  and  encourage  the  exerdse  of  charity, 
the  early  Christians  found  an  organization  ready  to  hand 
wfaidi  they  could  at  once  take  advantage  of  and  either 
adopt  or  at  least  copy  in  important  details. 

All  throughout  the  New  Testament  we  are  reminded 
Ihat  the  office-bearers  exist  for  the  community  and  not  the 
eommnnity  for  the  office-bearers,  and  this  truth  is  enforced 
with  emphasis  when  the  diversity  oif  office  in  the  Christian 
church  28  made  to  depend  upon  diversity  of  gifts  (EpL 
iv.  4-16),  and  upon  the  appreciation  of  those  g^ts  by  the 
Christian  community  testified  to  in  the  process  of  election. 

We  get  these  two  primary  ideas  therefore  about  the 
early  Christian  community,  that  possession  of  office  meant 
the  possession  of  gifts  suitable  for  the  edification  of  the 
community,  and  the  recognition  of  this  fact  by  the  peopl& 
In  the  New  Testament  tixe  ordinary  office-bearers  in  the 
Christian  oommunuity  have  a  variety  of  designations. 
They  are  called  vpoUrrofUyoi,  wp€aPvT€poi,  hrCarKowoi, 
woi/lJy€9,  and  ^vfiwoi;  but  all  these  names  are  used 
evidently  to  express  the  same  kind  of  officers,  for  they  are 
continuaDy  used  interchangeably  the  one  for  the  other. 
In  the  earlier  times  of  Christianity  the  service  was  probably 
▼eiy  simple,  and  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  houses  of 
the  first  ocmverts  or  of  the  officers  of  the  little  Christian 


community.  In  ai^  old  liturgy  we  find  a  rubric  enjoining 
the  deacons  to  order  all  mothers  to  take  up  their  infants 
at  a  peculiarly  solemn  part  of  the  worship,  which 
shows  us  a  picture  of  an  early  Christian  assembly  with 
the  babies  crawling  peacefully  over  the  floor  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  service. 

Many  controversies  have  arisen  about  the  relation  of 
these  office-bearers  to  the  community  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  apostles  on  the  other.  As  the  New  Testament 
writings  do  not  give  us  more  than  passing  allusions  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  government  of  the  Christian  community 
was  oarried  on,  and  describe  H  in  action  rather  than  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded 
and  the  way  to  apply  them  in  practice^  we  may  be  expected 
to  find  there  descriptions  of  the  Christian  organization  at 
various  stages  of  early  development  Some  have  believed, 
not  without  great  probability,  that  we  have  in  the  account 
of  the  choice  and  consecration  of  the  seven  men  (Acts  vi 
l-6>  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  organization  on  a 
distmct  and  separate  basis  of  its  own,  and  that  these  seven 
men  were  the  first  regularly  chosen  office-bearers  in  the 
early  Christian  community.  These  seven  men  were  chosen 
to  take  charge  of  the  charities  of  the  small  Christian  «onb 
munity,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  now  from  this  how 
they  came  to  rule  the  community.  We  find  no  trace  of  a 
distinct  and  separate  election  of  dders  or  pastors ;  and  it  ia 
worthy  of  note  that  the  special  sendee  to  which  these  men 
were  appointed,  viz.,  to  take  charge  of  the  poor,  is  the 
work  which  we  find  ihe  elders  engaged  in  on  ihe  first 
occasion  on  which  they  are  mentioned  (Acts  xL  29-30). 
Habitual  almsgiving  waa  regarded  as  a  religious  service  of 
no  ordinary  significance,  and  vras  specially  enjoined  on  aU 
true  believera,  and  the  men  appointed  to  tdce  charge  of 
this  must  have  held  a  veiy  high  position  in  the  chur(£.  It 
is  evident,  besides,  that  the  superintendence  of  the  charities 
involved  a  certain  amount  of  disciplinary  control,  and  so 
the  other  duties  of  the  office-bearers  in  the  Christian  cfiurch 
naturally  clustered  around  this  one.  The  recipients  of 
charity  were  to  be  suitable  persons  (1  Thess.  v.  12-15, 
1  Tim.  y.  9-16) ;  and  we  can  easily  see  how  gradually  the 
benevolent  oversight  passed  over  into  the  rule  of  discipline, 
until  men  originallj  elected  to  regulate  the  benevolence  of 
the  community  became  the  rulers  of  the  church. 

But  whatever  the  earliest  office-bearers  were,  and  however 
they  were  chosen,  it  seems  evident  that  their  special  function 
was  to  rule  or  to  exercise  discipline  rather  than  to  teacL 
In  the  apostolic  church  there  seem  to  have  been  two 
kinds  of  teaching  recognized,  the  apostolic  announcement 
of  the  evangel  and  the  preaching  of  the  word.  The  latter 
was  evidently  at  first  open  to  aU  and  sundry  who  had  or 
who  thought  that  they  hiad  the  gift,  and  the  only  restriction 
placed  upon  indiscriminate  exhortation  was  the  command 
forbidding  women  to  speak  in  public.  The  gift  of  preaching 
or  exhortation  was  looked  upon  as  a  gift  of  Uie  Spirit 
independent  of  office ;  and  the  eariiest  office-bearers  were 
men  who  ruled  rather  than  men  who  taught.  Open 
preaching  continued  for  a  long  time  in  the  post-apostolio 
church,  and  Is  distinctly  recognized  in  the  so-called  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions ;  but  there  are  evidences  in  the  New 
Testament  that  the  practice  had  its  inconveniences  and 
was  discouraged  by  the  apostles.  James  warns  heedless 
preachers  that  they  take  great  responsibility  upon  them, 
and  shall  receive  the  greater  condemnation  (Ja&  iii. 
1),  and  Paul  in  several  passages  takes  notice  of  the 
irregularities  and  unedifying  confusion  attending  the 
practice.  Hence  we  find  the  function  of  instruction  at  an 
early  period  engrafted  on  that  of  rule,  just  as  the  function 
of  rule  had  grown  out  of  that  of  oversight  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  charity ;  and  one  of  the  special  qualifications  of 
eldera  of  the  church  was  aptness   to  teach*      In  the 
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EpiitlM  to  Timothy  wo  even  find  traces  of  a  plan  for 
giving  a  ipedal  education  and  training  to  young  men  who 
ware  eel  apart  to  prepare  themaelves  for  the  office  of  elders 
who  were  to  teach.  In  the  poet-apostolic  Church  we  find 
another  office  quite  distinct  from  the  eldership,  the  office 
cf  deacon.  The  deacons  in  the  post-apostolic  church  were 
officers  who  waited  upon  the  bishop»and  many  have  thought 
that  the  election  of  the  seven  men  was  really  the  election 
not  of  elders  but  of  deacons;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 
suppose  this.  The  real  warrant  for  the  existence  cl  the 
diaconate  comdsts  in  the  fact  that  the  office  and  duties  of 
the  deacon  correspond  veiy  nearly  to  those  of  the  *' ministers" 
of  the  synagogue,  and  also  in  the  many  scattered  references 
in  the  New  Testament  to  the  existence  of  "young  men" 
(one  of  the  technioiJ  terms  for  the  synagogue  deacons),  who 
waited  upon  the  apostles.  To  sum  up  then,  the  office-bearers 
in  tiie  early  QinsUau  community  were  men  selected  by 
the  voice  of  the  congregation,  and  confirmed  by  the  apostles, 
to  administer  the  charities  of  the  coomiunity;  and  to  this 
primitive  function  there  was  added  soon  after  the  duty  of 
oversight,  leadership,  or  rule,  and  somewhat  later  the  duty 
of  providing  for  the  proper  teaching  of  the  peopla 

The  relation  of  the  apostles  to  these  office-bearers  and 
to  the  Christian  community  is  a  problem  not  without  diffi- 
culties. Apostle  primarily  denotes  one  who  is  sent  on  a 
special  mission,  and  in  the  Septuagint  is  used  to  translate 
the  Hebrew  Shaluach,  meaning  one  who  has  a  special  com- 
mandment from  Qod.  The  word  was  in  common  use  among 
the  Jews  to  denote  a  special  messenger  and  more  especially 
messengers  sent  on  foreign  missions.  Thus  the  Jews  who 
were  sent  from  Palestine  to  stir  up  the  foreign  synagogues 
against  the  Christians  are  called  apostles.  All  Uiese  ideas 
help  to  show  us  what  the  Christian  apostles  were.  It  ahould 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  term  apostle  is  used  in 
its  Christian  sense  in  two  ways  at  least,  in  a  wider  and  in 
a  narrower  sense.  In  the  narrower  and  more  strictly  tectfhi- 
cal  sense  the  apostles  were  the  eleven  whom  Christ  chose 
to  be  special  witnesses  for  Him  because  they  had  boen  with 
Him  from  the  beginning,  together  with  Matthias,  selected 
by  the  apostles  to  fill  the  pli^  of  Judas  before  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  as  some  with  more  probability  think, 
Paul,  who  was  selected  for  this  place  by  Christ  Himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  others  are  called  apostles  who  did 
cot  belong  to  this  company, — Barnabas,  for  example  (Acts 
ziv.  14),  Andronlcus  and  Junias  (Rom.  xvi  7),  and  others 
(3  Cor.  viil  23 ;  PhiL  H  25).  This  vagueness  in  the  New 
Testament  use  of  the  term  makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
speak  with  anything  like  precision  of  the  relation  in  which 
the  apostles  stood  to  the  office-bearers  and  members  of  the 
early  Christian  community.  But  one  or  t^o  statements 
enable  us  to  see  what  were  the  functions  of  the  apostles 
strictly  so  called.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  Christians 
are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone  (Eph.  ii 
20),  and  the  capacity  of  the  apostles  to  act  in  this  way  as 
a  foundation  is  explained  by  passages  which  seem  to  say 
that  the  qualifications  for  apostleship  were — to  have  been 
with  the  Lord  from  the  beginning,  to  have  seen  and 
recognized  ClAist  after  the  resurrection,  to  have  been 
witnesses  of  the  ascension,  and  to  have  been  gifted 
with  peculiar  spiritual  gifts.  And  we  may  say  generally, 
that  just  as  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  were  the 
links  between  their  own  generation  by  their  speech,  and 
between  future  generations  by  their  writings,  and  the 
Saviour  that  was  to  come,  so  tibe  apostles  were  the  links 
between  the  first  generation  of  Christians  by  their  presence 
and  influence,  and  between  all  succeeding  generations  of 
Christians  by  their  writings,  and  the  Saviour  who  had 
oome.  They  were  to  serve  as  the  connection  between  the 
tot  generation  of  Christians  and  Jesos^  and  were  to  have 


no  ioccessors  but  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  canoQ, 
which  has  taken  their  place  and  done  their  work  for  aft 
succeeding  generations. 

The  relation  of  the  apostles,  therefore,  to  the  primitive 
church  was  altogether  unique,  as  indeed  is  implied  in  their 
name ;  and  when  they  act  or  give  official  advice  apart  from 
their  apostolic  office,  which  they  .did  in  certain  cases,  tbey 
do  so  as  elders  chosen  to  act  along  with  the  other  elders 
who  did  not  possess  apostolic  gihs.  If  these  viewa  are 
correct  the  autonomy  of  the  early  Christian  communities 
was  complete  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles,  and  was 
quite  independent  of  the  apostolic  office  and  authority. 

This  thought  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  historyniecicnni 
of  the  growth  of  the  Christian  government  In  the  5thjj^^«*' 
and  6th  centuries  we  find  that  the  government  was  episcopal, 
and  that  the  principles  on  which  it  rested  were  very  different 
from  those  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  government  of  the 
Christian  commuidty  during  the  apostolic  times.  The 
identity  of  the  terms  bishop  and  presbyter  within  the 
apostoUo  church  is  now  so  universally  admitted  by  scholaim 
that  the  sole  question  really  is,  When  did  bishops  begin 
to  exist  as  separate  and  superior  officers  f  and  the  dispute 
becomes  one  of  historical  facts  rather  than  dogmatio 
theories.  According  to  one  account  the  episcopate  became 
the  form  of  the  government  about  the  year  70  a.i>.,  to  meet 
and  supply  in  a  legitimate  way  a  want  which,  if  not  supplied, 
might  have  caused  the  ruin  of  Christianity ;  and  according 
to  another  and  more  probable  theoiy,  the  episcopate  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  was  not  established  until  the  3d 
or  4th  century.  It  arose  during  a  panic,  and  was  really 
a  false  development  of  the  primitive  government,  and 
sanctioned  neither  by  scripture  nor  by  the  necessities  of  the 
times.  Of  course  the  discussion  is  very  much  mixed  op 
with  the  question  whether  the  apostolic  office  was  or  was 
not  a  permanent  one  in  the  Christian  church. 

According  to  the  one  theoiy,  the  year  70  a.i>.  may  bo 
taken  as  the  turning  point.  In  that  year  Jerusalem  waa 
destroyed  and  the  Jewish  church  of  Jerusalem  rudely 
shaken,  and  by  this  time  John  only  of  the  apostles  re- 
mained alive,  and  he  had  already  left  Jerusalem.  It  waa 
at  this  time,  according  to  several  si^olars,  that  the  episcopate 
arose  to  take  the  place  of  the  apostolate  and  preserve  the 
church  from  breaking  up  into  several  small  sects  when  no 
longer  governed  by  the  apostles  and  not  yet  in  full  posses* 
slon  of  the  New  Testament  canon.  Apart  from  the  hia- 
torical  evidence  to  be  urged  in  support  of  this  theory,  ita 
chief  strength  lies  in  the  mere  assumption  that  the  presby* 
terian  rule  of  the  apostolic  church  was  unfit  to  carry  on  the 
government  when  unsupported  by  the  authority  of  the 
apostles,  and  had  to  be  supplemented  by  an  episcopata 
When  examined,  the  historical  proofs  for  this  state  of  affairs 
are  not  very  satisfactory.  We  certainly  soon  find  men  who 
are  called  bishops  distinct  from  the  pther  elders,  and  are 
superior  to  them;  but  the  name  and  the  duties  which 
belong  to  them  appear  to  be  not  so  much  those  which 
pertain  to  a  bishop  in  the  episcopal  sense  of  the  term, 
but  rather  those  which  are  performed  by  a  minister  or 
preaching  elder  in  the  modem  Presbyterian  organiai- 
tion.  In  the  early  church  the  first  convert^  the  best 
speaker,  he  whom  the  apostle  had  made  his  friend  duriug 
his  brief  stay,  would  naturally  be  elected  to  preside  at  the 
meetings  of  the  college  of  the  elders  who  ruled  the  afGairs 
of  the  community,  and  to  represent  it  at  conferences  with 
other  communities,  and  would  naturally  be  invested  with 
the  name  which  denoted  special  overaighi  And  tha 
extension  of  the  church  would  naturally  involve  a  further 
development  of  this  precess.  When  one  church  be* 
conn  too  small,  another  was  built,  and  a  presbyter  bent 
from  the  first  congregation  to  work  there  under  tiie  supw> 
intendence  of  his  bishop,  and  so  on  until  the  :  '  ' 
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predding  Ader  of  tlie  earliest  planted  or  mother  clinreh 
becam^  the  perpetual  president  or  overeeer  of  various  depen- 
dent  congregations.  But  this  is  very  different  Irom  the 
theory  which  afterwards  became  dominant  in  the  church, 
and  fails  to  account  for  the  origin  and  almost  nniyeraai 
sttpremac/  of  episcopacy.  Perhaps  of  all  the  accounts  which 
have  been  giren  of  its  origin,  that  which  connects  it  with 
^bu^  the  disturbances  engenderad  by  Montanism  is  the  most 
Mfigoopaxe  safcisfaoteiy.  While  the  church  was  goYemed  in  the  manner 
described  ab^Tc,  a  wave  of  religious  excitement  passed  over 
it,  connected  donbtl^  in  «ome  way  with  the  striking  pheno- 
mena of  Montanism  and  the  new  prophecy,  and  character- 
ised by  an  OTerstrained  seal  for  enforcing  discipline  in  all 
cases  of  departure  from  a  high  standard  of  Christian  life.  It 
was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Montanism  to  set  forward 
its  prophets  as  successors  of  tlie  Apostles,  haying  the  same 
gifts  bom  the  Holy  S[nrit^  and  sent  on  a  aimiUur  message 
of  instruction  to  the  CSiristiaa  church.  They  uttered 
prqihedes  which  were  deemed  supplementary  to  the  reyel- 
aticm  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  they 
did  not  scruple  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  regularly 
ordained  o£BoiaLi  of  the  church  in  order  to  execute  the 
behests  of  a  supposed  spirit  of  prophecy.  Ajid  thus  the 
Christian  communities  were  everywhere  burdened  "by  the 
proeence  of  ignorant  intolerant  fanatics,  who  insisted  that 
air  their  feUows  should  follow  the  dictatee  of  their  narrow 
and  ignorant  conscience,  and  who  backed  up  this  unwa^ 
rented  interference  with  Christian  liberty  and  responsibility 
by  claiming  to  hold  the  place  and  exercise  the  pOweis  of 
Inspired  successois  to  the  apostles.  It  was  at  this  juncture, 
according  tQ  a  not  improbable  theory,  that  Cj^rian  of 
Carthage  was  able  to  popularise  and  gain  acceptance,  for  a 
theory  of  Christian  organization  which  had  been  sbwly 
growing  up  within  the  ^urdi,  and  which  is  now  known  as 
£piscopacy.  Qyprian,  bishop  of  a  church  which  more  than 
any  other  had  suffered  from  the  consequences  of  Montanist 
excesses,  was  the  founder  of  a  revolutbn  of  a  kind  which 
baa  been  frequently  repeated  in  the  political  world. 
Montanism  and  its  slter  wave  had  influenc^  in  an  especial 
way  the  minor  clergy  and  the  more  fanatical  laity.  Qyprian, 
like  many  a  succeeding  absolutist,  seems  to  haye  subyerted 
the  aristocracy  of  a  presbyterate  infected  with  Montanism 
by  persuading  the  people  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
blahop^  He  promised  deliyerance  from  arbitrary  and 
nnoffidal  successors  of  the  aposties  by  boldly  setting  forth 
fhe  episcopate  as  the  true  successors  of  the  apostles.  He 
transferred,  in  all  sincerity,  to  the  episcopate  all  the 
powers  and  gifts  laid  dalai  to  by  the  Montanist  prophets, 
and  at  the  same  time  showed  the  people  how  easy  the  yoke 
of  a  legitimate  monarchy  was  when  compared  with  the 
lawless  rule  of  a  mob  of  self-anointed  tyrants.  From 
Qyprtim's  time  onwards  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
ohurch  became  changed,  and  the  foundations  of  what 
ultimately  became  Ultramontamsm  were  laid.  The  epis- 
eopate  claimed  and  exercised  as  part  of  its  official  duties  all 
those  gifts  of  rule  and  special  inspiration  which  the 
Montanist  prophets  had  laid  daim  ta  The  bishops  laid 
elaim  to  powers  of  rule  over  the  Christian  community 
not  as  chosen  representatiyes  of  the  Christian  people^  but 
•8  the  official  representatiyes  of  the  apostles. 

It  only  remains  to  allude  briefly  to  the  corruptions  of 
Christianity.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  Christianity 
rb  oomin.  ^'^  ^  fourfold  conflict  to  maintain  with  Judaism,  Rome, 
ttoni^^^  Gnosticism,  and  an  enthusiastic  and  sometimes  immoral 
pietisnL  If  we  add  to  these  pagan  superstition,  we  shall 
baye  the  chief  heads  <^  the  opposition  which  Christianity 
bad  to  encounter.  After  its  triumph  these  sources  of  anti- 
Christian  action  still  remained  to  be  contended  against, 
and  became  the  chief  springs  of  its  corruption.  The  spirit 
of  Judaism*  c/  Roman  worldly  policy,  of  pa^  tupenti- 
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tion,  of  pagan  philosophy,  and  of  immonli^  entered  into 
Cliristianity  and  tended  to  corrupt  ik 

One  of  the  earliest  causes  of  the  corruption  of  Chris' 
tianity  was  the  attempt  to  translate  the  Christian  .kingdom 
of  God  into  a  visible  monarchy  in  which  the  sainta 
inherited  the  earth  in  a  literal  way.  The  Church  was  the 
more  tempted  to  enter  into  this  course  during  the  period 
of  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire^  when  ci^  autnority 
became  very  weak  and  the  real  rulers  were  in  many  casea 
the  principal  deigy  of  the  place.  The  consciousness  of 
power  inspred  a  desire  for  its  insignia^  and  soon  the  bishop 
and  superior  deigy  adorned  themselves  in  the  official  robea 
of  Rome's  municipal  and  provincial  officers.  This  whdd 
tendeney  received  a  great  impulse  during  tiie  period  thai 
Rome  was  abandoned  oy  her  emperors,  and  when  the  chief 
citizen  in  the  imperial  city  was  undoubtedly  tiie  Christian 
bishop.  How  all  this  tended  to  corrupt  CSiristianity  ii 
very  apparent  In  the  first  place  it  generated  the  idea 
that  the  Christian  kingdom  is  a  visible  monarchy  and  that 
its  marks  are  such  as  can  be  seen;  and  it  led  Christians  to 
postpone  everything  to  the  earthly  aggrandisement  of  the 
church.  It  translated  spiritual  forces  into  mechanical  and 
physical  equivalents.  The  very  term  spiritual,  which  belonga 
to  the  affections  and  emotions  and  thmights  and  will,  to  the 
whole  inward  life,  was  used  to  denote  whatever  belonged  to 
the  church  or  the  clergy.  Land  became  spiritual  when 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  bishops ;  men  were  spiritual 
if  they  were  servants  of  the  church ;  things  were  spiritual 
if  they  were  church  property.  There  resulted,  in  shorty 
a  gradual  coarsening  of  ideas,  and  all  that  was  most 
inward,  hidden,  and  sacred  was  forgotten  in  the  stri|e  for 
worldly  poeition  and  power  and  wealth.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  tendency  worked  a  good  deal  deeper.  Worldly 
men  who  found  their  way  into  the  ministry  were  tempted 
to  favour  any  kind  of  superstitious  errpr  that  tended  to 
bring  them  profit  and  power.  The  people  were  often  die* 
posed  to  fancy  that  the  priests  could  serve  Qod  in  their 
stead,  and  that  there  were  mysteries  in  religion  which  the 
prieets  understood,  but  which  the  laity  need  not  know  any- 
thing of  and  ou(^t  not  to  inquire  inta  Hence  the^  were 
ready  to  follow  blindly  the  guidance  of  the  priests  m  reli* 

g'oua  matters,  just  aa  a  man  trusts  his  legal  concerns  to  hia 
wyer,  doing  what  he  directs  and  not  considering  it  necea* 
sary  himself  toatndy  law.  Ambitious  and  worldly  minded 
rulers,  too,  are  generally  glad  to  make  use  of  religion  as  an 
instrument  for  securing  the  submission  of  the  people  to 
tyraniucal  oppressioo,  and  for  aiding  their  ambitious  viewa 
when  they  seek  to  subdua  their  neighbours  under  the 
pretext  of  propagating  the  true  faith.  Then  again,  this 
idea  tends  to  Ixeed  fake  views  of  Christian  unity.  It  leada 
men  to  think  that  they  cannot  be  true  Christians  unleea 
they  belong  to  one  community  which  is  visible  and  uni- 
versaL  And  this  idea  tends  to  keep  up  and  intensify 
other  errors.  For  if  a  man  is  convinced  that  all  Christiana 
are  bound  to  bolong  to  some  one  community  on  earth,  he 
will  dread  nothing  so  much  as  separation  from  that  church, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  he  considers  as  having  the  best 
didm  to  be  that  one  community. 

Many  corruptions  of  Christianity  have  been  either  intro- 
duced or  favoured  and  kept  up  by  moral  corruption  in  the 
members  of  a  Christian  ChurcL  For  it  belongs  to  the  true 
gospel  to  purify  and  also  to  elevate  the  moral  character. 
Hence  there  is  a  eomplete  and  constant  opposition  between 
genuine  Christianity  and  all  the  evil  and  l>ase  propensities 
of  man's  nature.  Every  kind  of  depravity  or  moral  defect 
therefore  predispoees  men  either  to  reject  Christianity 
altogether,  or  elae  to  introduce  or  to  accept  some  erroneous 
views  of  it.  And  there  is  no  kind  of  religious  corruption 
against.which  men  are  usually  kss  on  their  guard.  Th^ 
are  well  aware,  indeed  that  (here  ia  a  danger  of  mena 
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falling  into  sin  in  violation  of  (he  precepts  of  religion,  but 
thejT  are  too  apt  to  think  that  a  man  who  has  embraced  a 
true  faith  will  therefore  be  made  a  good  man!  man.  This 
erroneoos  idea  appears  in  its  most  extreme  form  in  the  views 
of  those  who  hare  been  called  Antinomians,  and  who  have 
appeared  in  all  ages  of  the  chnrch  from  apostolic  times 
down  to  our  own  daj.  The^  appear  to  believe  that  who- 
ever has  faith  is  thereby  lifted  into  a  new  life  to  whicn  the 
moral  laws  of  the  old  Ufe  are  inapplicable,  and  are  there- 
fore privileged  to,  do  without  censure  or  danger  what  others 
would  be  condemned  for. 

Nothing  perhaps  has  tended  more  thoroughly  to  corrupt 
Christiauitj  than  the  introduction  into  it  of  superstitions 
which  are  really  pagan  themselves,  or  have  been  suggested 
by  pagan  practices.  Paganism,  unable  to  oppose  Christianity 
sttcceufully,  has  done  much  to  corrupt  it,  and  in  numberless 
ways  has  made  inroads  upon  its  purity. 

The  corruptions  which  entered  into  Christianity  from 
Judaism  have  already  been  noticed,  and  the  corrupting 
effects  of  the  reproduction  of  the  symbolic  temple  worship 
and  the  Jewish  idea  of  priesthood  need  not  be  again  referred 
ta  It  only  remains  to  speak  <^  those  corruptions  which 
have  arisen  from  the  contact  of  Christianity  with  pagan 
philosophy.  The  special  corruptions  which  have  arisen 
from  this  contact  ^'we  been  called  heresiee,  and  have  been 


of  various  kinds  and  degrees,  but  of  these  T7e  need  not  speak. 
A  more  subtle  influence,  and  one  to  be  even  mora  jealously 
guarded  against,  is  the  transformation  of  Christianity  itself 
into  an  intellectual  system  or  philosophy,  or  the  supposition 
that  it  is  the  intellectual  side  of  Christianity  which  is  the 
only  one  or  the  chief.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  such  an 
impulse  is  to  remove  Christianity  as  a  system  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  Christian  people,  and  to  reduce  their 
relation  to.  it  to  a  submissive  assent  to  Christian  doctrine 
as  that  is  manufactured  for  them  by  the  dogmatic  machinery 
of  the  church.  And  thus,  in  place  of  that  wLoie-hearted 
trust  which  waits  for  personal  illumination,  there  is  on  the 
side  of  the  people  a  blindfold  assent,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  daim  to  an  infallible  system  of  intellectual  truth. 

The  continual  and  steady  growth  of  Christianity,  its 
vigorous  life  in  spite  of  various  seasons  of  unavoidable  ebb 
and  notwithstanding  tiiei  presence  of  all  these  and  other 
sources  of  corruption,  and  its  continual  rejuvenescence,  are 
no  ordinary  proof  of  its  divine  origin  as  weU  as  of  its 
supreme  fitness  for  the  position  in  the  world  which  it 
dfdms  to  occupy. 

See  the  various  htnd-booln  of  church  history,  eapedally  those  of 
Oieaelcr,  Neander,  mud  DoDinger;  Dean  Milman's  History  d 
Chrisiianiiy,  and  Eislcry  qf  Latin  Christianity  ;  D5l]inger*«  Heidr 
enthum  und  JvdndkuitiK:  Kitsohl*8  JBnisUhung  der  AU-Katholisckai 
Kwckti  Bothe'tiln/«N^  d,  ChrisO,  Kinhe,  (1:  M.  L.) 


CHBISnAKSAND,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  South 
Norway,  capital  of  a  stdf  t  of  the  same  name,  on  a  fiord  of 
the  Skagerradc,  in  58^  8'  N.  lat.  and  8*  3'  K  long.  The 
towi^  which  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water,  is 
defended  by  the  fort  of  Fredericksholm,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
deep  and  well  sheltered  harbour.  The  houses,  mostly  of 
painted  wood,  are  regularly  built,  and  the  streets  are  wide. 
Ghristiansand  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  a  cathedral  school ; 
it  is  a  naval  station,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  of  a 
atiftsamimand  or  governor  of  the  province,  llie  principal 
branches  of  industry  are  tanning,  tobacco-manufacture, 
abip-building,  dyeing,  and  brewing,  and  the  ezportatbn 
of  timber,  pitch,  slons,  copper  and  iron,  fish,  and  lob- 
sten.  The  mackerel  and  salmon  brought  to  the  harbour 
are  packed  in  ice  on  their  arrival,  and  shipped  mostly 
to  England.  The  number  of  fresh  mackerel  exported  in 
1874  was  897,110,  value  ^441,  inclusive  of  the  expense 
cf  ice  and  packing ;  of  salmon,  209,131  lb,  value  X9273 ; 
of  bbsters  the  number  exported  was  20 1 ,980.  The  number 
of  British  ships  in  cargo  and  in  ballast  at  Christiansand  in 
1873  was  203.  The  town  was  founded  in  1641  by  Chris- 
tian IV.,  after  whom  it  was  named.  In  1807  it  was  held 
for  a  time  by  the  British.     Population  (1870),  11,468. 

CHRI8TIANSTAD,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Sweden  in 
56"*  2'N.  lat  and  14"*  9'  E.,  long.,  the  capital  of  the  laen  of 
the  same  name,  stands  on  a  lake  formed  by  the  widening  out 
of  the  Helge  -River,  in  a  swampy  situation,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  is 
the  village  of  Ahus,  the  port  of  Christianstad.  The  town  of 
Christianstad,  whidi  consists  chiefly  of  wooden  structures, 
contains  a  fine  church,  a  high  school,  and  an  arsenal,  and 
is  the  residence  of  the  chief  governor  of  tlie  laen.  The 
manufactures  are  leather,  woollen  good.%  gloves,  and 
tobacco ;  and  there  is  some  trade  in  com.  Christianstad 
was  founded  and  strongly  fortified  in  1614  by  Christian 
lY.  of  Denmark  ;  in  1658  it  was  ceded  to  Sweden  at  the 
peace  of  Roekilde ;  in  1676  it  was  taken  by  Christian  V. ; 
but  in  1678  it  was  again  acquired  by  Sweden.  Here  began 
the  revolution  that  was  the  means  of  establishing  the  power 
of  Oustavus  m  in  Sweden.     Population,  6599. 

CHEISTIANSUND,  a  seaport  town  on  the  west  coast 
of  Norway,  in  the  amt  of  Bomsdal,  85  miles  W.S.W.  of 


Trondly'em,  in  fiS*"  3'  N.  lat.  and  T  40'  £.  long.  It  is 
built  on  three  small  islands,  by  which  its  harbour  is  enclosed. 
The  chief  exports  are  wood,  fish,  and  fish  products.  Till 
1742  ChriBtiauBund  was  called  Idlle-Foeen.  Population, 
5709, 

CHRISTINA  (1626-1689),  queen  cf  Sweden,  was  the 
second  daughter  of  Oustavus  Adolphus  and  Mary  Eleanor 
of  Brandenburg.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  male  off- 
spring, her  great  father  reared  her  in  virile  fashion,  and 
left  her,  on  his  departure  for  Qermany  (1630),  in  the 
hands  of  Axel  Oxenstiem,  the  famous  chancellor,  and  of 
Johannes  Matthis,  his  own  almoner,  who  was  to  ground 
her  in  sciences  and  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  battle  of  Liitzen  placed  Christina  on  the  throne  in  h<s 
sixth  year.  She  was  proclaimed  queen  without  delay,  but 
the  government  was  vested  in  a  council  of  regency,  com* 
posed  of  the  five  chief  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom,  with 
Oxenstiem  at  thdr  head.  Placed  under  the  care  of  her 
aunt  Catharine,  the  countess-palatine,  the  litUe  queen  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Oustavus.  At 
ten  years  old  she  dressed  usually  in  boy's  clothes,  and  was 
wont  to  hunt  and  to  go  long  journeys  on  foot  and  on 
horseback ;  and  she  found  means,  in  the  midst  of  theee 
occupations,  to  acquire  several  sciences  and  modem 
languages,  in  addition  to  the  classical  tonguea.  In  1635 
Oxenstiem  returned  from  Oermany,  and  again  assumed  the 
direction  of  affairs ;  and  from  him,  her  ff^er^s  friend  and 
minister,  Christina  received  the  ablest  lessons  in  state-craft 
and  the  art  of  government  that  the  age  could  furmah.  At 
sixteen,  the  confidence  reposed  in  her  was  such,  that  she 
was  generally  solicited  to  enter  on  the  exercise  of  her 
functions  as  queen  regnant  This  proposal  she  declined, 
however,  nor  would  she  ksten  to  any  renewal  of  it  till  two 
years  later  (1644),  when  the  conduct  of  the  state  was 
placed  in  her  hands.  For  a  time  all  went  well  The 
members  of  the  council  of  regency  were  confirmed  in  their 
places ;  the  kingdom  was  flourishing  within  and  without ; 
the  war  with  Denmark  and  Germany  promised  to  bear 
good  fruits.  Christina,  however,  had  determined  on 
peace ,  in  this  she  was  opposed  by  Oxenstiem ;  but 
during  the  foUowing  year  x  treaty  was  signed  with  Beo- 
mark  exceedingly  advautgeoua  jo  Sweden.    Germany  was 
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not  10  oaaOy  dttU  with ;  Chziatina  was  compelldd  to  f  onn 
a  Bacret  oonspinoy  against  lier  own  ministers ;  and  by 
lier  efforts,  ablv  seoonded  by  those  of  Adler  Salvias,  a 
yooog  diplomatist  to  whom  she  had  entmsted  the  affair, 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  was  oondoded  (1648),  and  the 
Thiil^  Yeac^  War  was  brenght  to  an  end. 

Th»  eyes  of  Eorope  were  now  fixed  on  the  young  queen. 
Offers  of  alliance  oame  to  her  from  aU  quarters — ^from 
Holland  and  Spain,  from  England  and  France.  She 
continued  for  some  tioie  to  deserve  the  esteem  with  which 
she  was  regarded,  reforming  abuses,  filling  the  treasury,  and 
encouraging  arts  and  commerce  to  the  utmost  in  her  power. 
It  was  £he  general  wish  that  she  should  many,  and  many 
suitors  were  proposed.  Christina  excused  herself  in  an 
epigram ;  and  to  rid  herself  of  further  importunities  she 
named  her  cousin  Charles  GustaTus^er  successor,  present- 
ing him  in  that  ci^jacity  to  the  assembled  estates  in  1649, 
ai^  in  1650  she  solemnly  took  to  herself  the  title  of  king. 

At  this  time  the  change  would  seem  to  have  come  upon 
Christina's  oondn<^  that  was  to  determine  so  much  of  her 
sohsequent  career,  induced  apparently  by  the  maximB  of  a 
eertain  Bourdelot,  a  French  physician  in  her  employ.  The 
ptactioe  of  a  cynical  epicureanism  became  her  only  occupa- 
tion. The  reign  of  &Touritee  began;  and  with  it  tiie 
welfare  of  the  kingdom  commenced  to  decline.  Honours, 
dignities,  and  treasure  were  lavished  on  the  most  worthless 
of  men ;  and  discontent  grew  rife  everywhere  beyond  the 
palace.  Christina  was  alarmed,  and  had  thoughts  of 
abdication  (1651);  but  her  designs  were  vigorously 
opposed  by  Oxenstiem,  and  for  a  while  she  yielded  to  the 
pressure  bronght  to  bear  on  her  by  the  chancellor  and  his 
oarty.  The  favourites  (among  whom  were  Whitelock, 
Cromwell's  envoy,  Pimentelli,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and 
Chanut,  the  representative  of  France)  were  kept  in  the 
background,  and  Bourdelot,  the  master  cynic,  was  sent 
out  of  Sweden.  Christina  encouraged  the  presence  of 
artists  and  men  of  science ;  Descartes,  an  exile  from  his 
native  land,  was  received  by  her  with  great  consideration ; 
she  made  large  purchases  for  the  Swedish  museums ;  she 
corresponded  with  Voeaus  and  Salmasius,  with  Puffendorf 
and  Qrotius,  with  Naud^  and  Bochard ;  she  did  her  best  to 
role  and  to  be  respectable.  But  she  was  weary  of  tho 
roughness  and  coarseness  of  the  land  of  her  birth ;  she 
longed  for  freedom  and  change ;  she  was  conscious,  more- 
over, of  her  own  gradual  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
subjects  she  despised.  The  conspiracy  of  Meesenius,  the 
ehieb  of  which  perished  on  the  scaffold,  gave  her  an  excuse 
and  the  opportunity  she  had  long  desired.  In  1654  the 
ostates  were  convoked  at  Upeala,  and  she  resigned  the 
crown  to  her  cousin  Charles  Qustavus. 

She  had  reserved  to  herself  her  own  independence,  an 
absolute  authority  over  such  of  her  subjects  as  should 
accompany  her,  and  the  revenues  of  Pomerania  and 
Mecklenburg;  with  those  of  several  Swedish  provinces. 
Quitting  the  habit  of  her  sex,  and  tddng  the  wwds  Fata 
viam  itvknient  as  a  device,  she  left  her  kingdom,  traversed 
Denmark  and  Oermauy,  and  established  herself  at  Brussels. 
Here  she  remained  for  nearly  a  year,  signalizing  her 
sojourn  by  the  private  renunciation  of  Lutheranism,  which 
sbe  afterwards  solemnly  and  publicly  abjured  at  Innsbruck. 
From  Innsbmct  she  went  to  Italy.  She  entered  Home 
on  horseback,  was  received,  confirmed,  and  baptized  Alex- 
andra by  Alexander  YIL,  and  was  lodged  in  tho  Palazzo 
Famese,  where  she  surrounded  herseH  with  artists  and 
amorists,  with  philosophers  and  scientific  mountebanks. 
In  1656,  having  quarrelled  with  some  of  the  College 
of  Cardinals,  she  made  her  first  trip  to  France,  where 
she  had  much  success  as  a  spectacle,  called  on  the  king 
at  Compi^ne,  was  lodged  at  FontaineUeau,  and  stayed 
tat  some  time  in  Paris.      She  was  most  gracious  with 


the  men  of  letters  and  science,  but  she  autraged  all  the 
women  by  her  expressions  of  contemp%  for  their  box  and 
themselves  (which  called  forth  many  illiberal  remarks 
concerning  her  spare  figure  and  humped  shoulder),  and 
declared  that  Kinon  de  TEnclos  was  the  only  one  of  them 
worth  her  regard.  She  also  attempted  to  instil  a  few  of 
her  own  political  theories  into  the  bosom  of  Mazarin ;  but 
that  subtie  diplomatist  resisted,  and  when  in  the  following 
year,  after  a  journey  to  Italy,  she  attempted  to  renew  her 
visit^  he  found  means  to  have  her  detained  at  Fontainebleau. 
It  was  here  that,  after  writing  to  Cromwejl,  who  would 
none  of  her,  she  caused  her  favourite  MonaJdeschi,  in  re* 
venge  for  the  betrayal  of  her  secrets,  to  be  put  to  death  by 
the  captain  of  her  guard.  The  public  indignation  was  great, 
and  she  was  ordered  to  leave  France.  Leibnitz,  however, 
apologized  for  the  crime,  and  she  took  no  notice  of  her  ex* 
pulsion  till  1658,  consoling  herself  meanwhile.with  the 
society  of  a  kindred  spirit,  Madame  de  la  Suze.  In  that 
year  she  returned  to  Borne ;  and  the  Swedish  revenues 
coming  slowly  in,  Alexander  allowed  her  a  pension.  In  1 660 
Charles  Qustavus  died,  and  Christina  returned  to  Sweden, 
to  claim  the  throne  she  had  quitted  so  lightly  and  regretted 
so  oitterly.  But  the  Swedes  had  lost  their  old  reverence  for 
the  dau^ter  of  Qustavus ;  her  new  religion  and  her  treat- 
ment of  Monaldeschi  had  made  them  wary  of  her ;  and  she 
was  compelldd  to  sign  another  and  more  binding  deed  pf  ab- 
dication, and  once  more  to  retreat  to  Home.  She  reappeared 
in  Sweden  some  six  years  afterwards;  but  the  exercise 
of  her  faith  was  denied  her,  and  she  withdrew  to  Hamburg, 
where  she  begged  in  vain  tiie  empty  crown  of  Poland,  and 
whence  she  made  for  Rome  once  more.  In  that  city  sho 
lived  for  some  twenty  years,  quarrelling,  intriguing,  and 
coUecting,  corresponding  with  men  of  letters  and  founding 
academies,  active  in  the  MoVnist  controversy  and  in  tho 
causa  of  the  Yenetians  besieged  by  the  Turks,  consumed  by 
the  desire  of  that  political  power  which  she  had  thrown  away, 
and  endeavouring  to  assert  her  vanished  influence  to  the  last. 
She  died,  with  great  composure,  in  1689,  and  was  buried, 
under  a  sonorous  epitaph,  in  St  Peter's^  Her  magnificent 
library  was  purchased  by  Alexander  YLLL,  her  collection 
ol  antiques  and  part  of  her  paintings  by  Odescalchi,  a 
nephew  of  the  Pope,  and  the  remainder  of  her  pictures  bv 
the  regent  Orltens. 

Chnstina  left  many  MSS.,  which  were  collected  and 
published  by  Archenholtz,  librarian  to  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  in  Ids  memoirs  of  her  life,  4  vols.  4to,  1751. 
Her  life  yna  also  written  by  .Jacques  Lacombe,  a  trans- 
latioii  of  whose  work,  said  to  be  superior  to  the  original, 
app^red  in  London  iq  1776.  See  also  D'Alembexi, 
Memoire*  et  Reflexions  8ur  Christine,  Heine  de  Suede, 

CHRISTINE  DE  PISAN  (1363-1431),  though  French 
by  education  and  renown,  was  of  Italian  stock,  and  was 
bom  at  Venice.  When  she  was  five  years  old,  she  went 
to  her  fathw,  a  councQIor  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  at 
Paris,  ^here  he  held  office  as  astrologer  to  Charles  V. 
Educated  at  that  prince'a  court  as  completely  as  the  age 
would  allow,  at  fifteen  Christine  married  ]£tienne  du  Castcd, 
Charles's  notary  and  secretary.  After  the  king's  death,  her 
father  lost  his  appointment,  and  died  soon  ^ter  of  griei 
and  infirmity ;  and  Iris  decease  being  presentiy  followed 
by  that  of  her  husband,  she  found  herself  at  five  and  twenty 
without  a  protector,  and  with  three  children  depending  on 
her  for  bread.  The  vexations  and  discomforts  attendant 
on  several  suits  at  law  determined  her  to  have  recourse  to 
letters  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Between  1399  and  1405, 
as  she  herself  declares,  without  reckoning  minor  pieces,  she 
composed  some  fifteen  important  works.  Neither  fame  nor 
protection  failed  her.  The  earl  of  Salisbury,  in  Paris  on  the 
■occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Richard  II.  with  Isabella  of 
Fkance  (1396),  took  her  eldest  son,  and  reared  L^m  as  his 
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own;  tht  boy,  after  Salubnry's  death  (UOOV  bemg  receiyed 
ftnd  nurtured  by  Philip  of  Bargnndy,  at  wnose  solicitation 
Christine  wrote  £$  Lwr$  det  Fpiitt  €i  bonneB  Motur$  du 
Saig€  Rojf  CkarUi,  Henry  lY.  of  England  desired  her  to 
make  his  ooort  her  home,  and  she  received  a  like  invitatbn 
from  Galeano  Yiseonti  ^rant  of  Milan.  8he  pi^erred, 
howerer,  to  sojourn  in  France,  where  she  enjoyed  the 
Ukrojxr  of  Charles  YI.,  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy, 
the  prince  of  Guienne,  and  others.  Of  Uie  circumstances 
of  her  death  nothing  is  known.  A  son  of  her's,  how- 
ever, Jean  du  Castel,  is  said  to  have  attained  distinction 
as  a  poet  under  CSiarles  TIL  Christine  de  Pisan  wrote 
voluminously  in  prose  and  verse.  Her  works  are  by 
no  means'  devoid  of  merit,  nor  altogether  without  interest 
even  at  the  present  time,  though  uie  language  in  which 
they  are  written  is  orude  and  imperfect,  and  they  sin 
too  ofteA  ou  the  side  of  diflfnsenesi.  They  are  principally 
of  a  moral  character,  Christine  seklom  interfering  in  the 
poHtioal  questions  of  her  age  save  to  clamour  for  peace  and 
imity.  Then  is  no  complete  edition  of  her  works.  One 
of  them,  Ze  Zivre  d€$  Faiti  tTAmut  et  de  Cbevaleric,  was 
translated  into  Knglish  and  printed  by  order  of  Henry  VII. 

CHRISTMAS  DAY  (French,  IToii  from  Diet  natatia; 
German,  WeihnaehitfeH ;  Old  Eng.  and  Scand.,  TuU ; 
Aug.  Saau,  Gtof^  a  festival  of  the  Chnstian  church,  observed 
on  the  25ih  of  December,  in  memory  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Chzist  There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  accepting  this 
as  the  date  of  the  Nativity,  December  being  the  height  of 
the  rainy  season  in  Judea,  when  neither  flocks  nor  shej^erds 
oould  have  been  at  night  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem. 

The  Christian  eommnnitiaa  which  keep  Christmas  (as 
the  Boman  Catholic^  Greek,  Armenian,  and  indeed  aU 
Episcopalian  churches,  and  the  Lutherans)  would  probably 
agree  in  laying  more  etroM  on  keeping  a  oay  in  memory  of 
the  Nativity,  than  on  snooeis  in  Ejection  of  the  actual  and 
preciee  date  of  the  event  Indeed  in  the  parallel  case  it 
does  npt  appear  that  Good  Friday  and  Easter  lose  anything 
of  their  respective  associations  from  their  variableness  in 
different  yean.  Although  as  regards  Christmas  an  ingeni- 
ous case  on  behalf  of  the  month  of  October  has  been  made 
out  from  what  is  known  concerning  the  course  of  Abia, 
(Luke  i  5.)  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  arrive  at  any  cer- 
tain conclusion.  By  the  5th  century,  however,  whether 
from  the  influence  of  some  tradition,  or  from  the  desire  to 
supplant  heathen  festivals  of  that  period  of  the  year,  such 
•8  the  Saivmalia,  the  25th  of  December  had  been  generally 
•greed  upon.  Augustine  escpressly  mentions  this  date  {D$ 
2VM»iv.  5);  and  Chryaostom  seems  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
custom  imported  from  the  West  within  ten  yeaia.  Before 
that  time  it  appears  to  have  been  kept  conjointly  with  the 
least  of  the  Epiphany  on  the  6th  of  January.  It  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  tank  third  among  the  festivals  of  the 
church  (Easter  and  Whitsuntide  alone  being  placed  above 
it)  and  to  have  a  joy  peculiarly  its  own. 

In  all  civilised  countries  the  annual  reeunenoe  of 
Christmas  has  been  celebrated  with  festivities  of  various 
kinds.  In  none,  however,  was  it  more  joyfully  welcomed 
than  in  England,  yhere  even  still  the  "  old  honour*  has 
not  altogether  fled.  In  that  country  it  was  the  custom  on 
Christmas  eve,  after  the  usual  devotions  were  over,  to  light 
large  candles  and  throw  on  the  hearUi  a  huge  log;  called 
the  Yule  Log  or  Christmas  Block.  At  court,  and  in  the 
Jiouses  of  the  wealthy,  an  officer,  named  the  Lord  of 
Hismle,  was  appointed  to  superintMid  the  revels;  and  in 
Scotland  a  similar  functionary  used  to  be  appointed  under 
the  title  of  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  till  the  year  1555,  when 
the  oAce  was  i^olished  by  Act  of  Parliament  The  reign 
of  the  Lord  of  Misrule  begsn  on  All-Hallow  eve,  and  lasted 
tin  Candlemas  day.  The  favourite  pastimes  over  which  he 
fMresided  were  gaming,  music,  eoiguring;  dipping  for  nuts 


and  apples,  dancing,  fool  plough,  hot  cockles,  blind-man^ 
buff,  ^c.;  and  various  Christian  preachers  (as,  for  instance^ 
St  Bernard)  have  taken  occasion  to  remonstrate  with  their 
flocks  for  paying  too  great  attention  to  the  festive  charscter 
of  the  season,  and  too  little  to  its  more  solemn  aspects.  The 
favourite  dishes  for  breakfast  and  supper  at  this  season 
were  the  boar's  head  with  on  apple  or  orange  in  the  mouth, 
and  set  off  with  rosemary,  plum-pudcUng  and  mintie  pies. 
The  houses  and  churches  were  decked  with  evergreeos, 
especially  with  mistleto^  to  which  a  traditionary  sacrednsM 
has  attached  dnce  the  days  of  the  I)ruids«, 

As  might  be  expected,  this  festival  has  been  illustrated  by 
many  fine  and  admirable  outpourings  of  devotion  in  the  way 
of  services,  and  of  Christian  oratory,  hymnology,  and  ail 
The  services  must  be  sought  in  the  liturgies  and  office-books 
of  different  commum'ties.  Among  preachers  who  have 
dwelt  with  striking  impressiveness  on  the  ideas  and  associa- 
tions of  this  sacred  season  may  be  speciaDy  named  St  Leo^ 
St  Chrysostom,  St  Bernard,  Matthias  Faber,  Bourdalone^ 
Bishop  Andrewes,  Dr  MiU,  Dr  Newman.  Mediaeval  Latin 
hymns  may  be  found  in  Archbishop  Trench's  Sacr«i 
Latin  Poetry  (London,  1849)  and  in  Daniel's  Theecntnu 
Hymnologieui.  Many  of  these  have  been  paraphrssed 
with  great  effect  by  German  liutherans,  and  of  kte 
years,  with  considerable  suoceeSf  by  Englidi  compilers  of 
hymn-books.  Among  the  most  popular  original  oontribu- 
tiona  to  the  English  hymns  of  the  season  must  be  men- 
tioned those  of  Charles  Wesley,  Tate,  Byrom,  Heber,  and 
Keblsk  The  Nativity  has  been  represented  by  a  host  of 
great  painters;  and  it  is  the  inspiring  theme  of  a  large  part 
of  Handel's  greatest  triumph,  the  MeeeiaK 

Piaoiusioni  of  the  qnestlozis  oonceniing  the  aotoel  date  of  the 
Hatirity  end  other  xnetten  respecting  Chrietmea  mey  he  f  )iind  ia 
Tillemont,  Eidoir^  d4  TSgUm  (tomeT) ;  Mertigny,  JHetiomMdn  4m 
Antiquum  OhrltUnnm  (Peria»  1866);  CaapeiC  Chrondogieei  ami 
ChoffrapMcat  JnirodudUm  to  1k§  l^<t  qf  Chrid  (EnA  tnae.  1870); 
Wordsworth's  Gresk  TutameiU  (1878);  GreeweU.  DtiMriaftoM 
a840);  Peenon,  Mwor  fForkt,  vol.  iL  Q%U)  { imotA^  L*dw» 
im  the  lAft  uf  OkriM  (1861) ;  Smith  sad  Clieethain.  JHetionarf 
cf  CKrmem  JnHgwUiet  (1876) ;  A  MeomOlan'a  OreOt  TmttmnH 
(1876.) 

CHRISTOPHEB,  Saint,  according  to  the  legend,  wai 
a  Christian  martyr  of  the  Sd  century,  and  a  native  of 
Palestine  or  of  Syria.  GHorying  in  hJs  gigantic  strength 
andstatura,  he  resolved  to  serve  none  who  owned  a 
superior.  Bis  first  master  was  more  powerful  than  any 
man,  but  it  ioon  appeared  that  he  waa  exceedingly  afraid 
of  the  deviL  The  devil  therefore  became  the  master  of  the 
future  saint  But  even  he  was  found  not  to  be  superior  to 
fear ;  for  he  trembled  before  the  image  ci  Christ  His 
servant  consequently  deserted  him,  and,  meeting  a  hennit 
who  told  him  of  the  Saviour,  iras  baptised,  and  undertook 
as  penance  to  cany  Oiristian  pilgrims  over  a  bridge* 29 
Btreanu  At  length  a  little  chDd  requested  his  aid,  but 
the  burden  proved  more  than-the  giant  could  suj^poil  Hie 
child  was  Christ ;  and  thus  is  explained  the  name  Chris- 
topher (Christ-bearer).  As  a  sign,  CJhristopher^a  stafl^ 
being  planted,  grew  into  a  palm-tree  eovered  with  fruit  and 
foliage, — a  miracle  which  effected  the  eonyeraion  of 
thousand  In  consequenoe,  the  prefect  Dagnus  seised  him, 
and  after  cruelly  torturing  hiiu  commanded  him  to  be  shot 
with  poisoned  arrows,  l^ese,  however,  instead  of  harming 
him,  tebounded  and  wounded  his  persecutors.  One  entered 
the  eye  of  the  prefect;  and  in  pitydSiristopher  sacrificed 
himself  to  save  his  enemy.  He  was  decapitated,  and  hit 
blood  healed  the  wound  The  festival  of  St  CSiristopher  ii 
celebrated  by  the  Roman  Catholio  church  on  the  S^f  th  July, 
by  the  Greek  church  on  the  9th  May.  St  ChiiBt&^k&t  was 
invoked  as  a  defence  against  pestilence,  and  m  order  to 
frighten  away  the  spirits  who  watch  over  hidden  treasura 

CHRISTOPOULOUS.  ArHAHJLSUJS  (ITTS-lSiTX  • 
modem  Greek  poet,  wae  the  aon  of  a  Greek  priest  os&i 
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in  Wallachia.  He  studied  at  Bnda  and  Padua,  and  became 
teacher  of  the  children  of  the  Wallochfaa  prince  Moorousi. 
After  the  fall  of  that  prince  in  1811,  he  was  employed  by 
Prince  Caradja,  who  had  been  appointed  hospodar  of 
MoldaTia  and  Wallachia,  in  drawing  np  a  code  of  laws  lor 
that  coontry.  On  the  removal  of  Caradja,  he  retired  into 
priyate  life  and  gave  himself '  to  literature.  He  wrote 
drinking  songs  and  love  ditties  which  are  very  popular 
among  the  Oreelu.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  tragedy, 
of  ParaUda  (a  comparison  of  various  sjrstems  of  govern- 
ment), of  translations  of  Homer  and  Herodotus,  and  of 
•ome  philological  works  on  the  connection  between  ancient 
and  modem  Greek. 

OUROMIUH,  one  of  the  metalUo  chemical  elements,  so 
oaDed  from  the  Qreek  xptaiui^  colour,  in  allusion  to  the  fine 
•cobura  of  its  compounds ;  symbol  Or,  atomic  weight  52*4. 
It  does  not  occur  in  the  frea  state  or  very  abun£uitly  in 
nature.  It  is  a  constituent  ot  the  minerals  chrome  iron- 
jtone,  Cr2Fe04 ;  chrome-ochre,  Or^O, ;  oavarovite,  or 
«hrome  garnet,  Si-OaOr^O  i^;  oroooisite,  PbCrO^,  in  which 
it  was  discovered  by  Yauquelin  in  1797 ;  of  Yauquelinite, 
a  ehromate  of  lead  and  copper  ;  and  of  some  iron-ores  and 
meteoric  irons;  and  it  is  the  cause  of  the  colour  of  green 
ae>x>entine,  pyrope,  and  the  emerald.  The  properties  of 
dirvmiom  vary  much  according  to  the  method  of  its  pre- 
paration. By  Wohler's  process  of  reducing  thesesquioxide 
with  zinc,  it  is  obtained  as  a  shining  green  powder,  of  specific 
gravity  6*81,  which  tamiiHies  in  the  air,  and  dissolves 
in  hydroddorie  and  warm  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  not 
acted  on  by  strong  nitric  add.  Deville,  by  intensely 
igniting  chromic  oxide  with  sugar-charcoal  in  ^  lime 
•cmcible,  procured  chronuum  of  a  bri^  steel-grey  colour, 
Tery  hard,  capable  of  a  high  polish,  less  fusible  tiian 
platinum,  and  of  specific  gravity  6.  Crystallixed  chromium 
obtained  hj  Kr6my  was  unaffected  by  the  strongest  acids. 

Chromium  forms  three  series  of  compounds  :-^the  cAro- 
iMOtfs,  typified  by  the  chloride  Or01«  in  which  chromium 
Is  a  dyad ;  the  tikroimo  or  fii^u^-compounds,  such  as  the 
aside,  Cr,Og,  and  chromic  chloride,  Cr,Ol^  in  which  the 
metal  plays  the  part  of  a  tetrad,  or  peeudo-triad;  and 
ckromate  compounds,  in  which  it  is  a  hexad,  exemplified  by 
the  hexaflncmde,  CrF^  the  oxychloride,  OrOJOl,,  the  anhy- 
dride, OrOn  and  potassium  ehromate,  K20r04.  In  the 
hTpotheticafperchromio  anhydride,  Crfip  chromium  may 
Im  regarded  as  an  octad. 

Chromous  salts  resemble  the  ferrous,  in  forming  a  dark- 
hrown  compound  when  nitric  oxide  is  added  to  their 
-■olotions.  The  anhydrous  protoxide,  OrO,  has  'not  been 
obtained ;  and  the  hydrate  20rO.H,0,  precipitated  of  a 
brown  colour  from  solutions  by  potassium  hydrate,  is  a 
rwj  unstable  body.  The  dichloride  OrOl^  is  a  powerful 
deoizidiser ;  it  forms  with  virater  a  blue  solution,  which 
turns  grton  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  salts  of  the  seaquioxide,  or  chromic  salts,  have 
an  acid  reaction.  They  are  green,  or  from  red  to  violet 
in  colour.  Ammonia  precipitates  from  solutions  of  the 
Tiolet  salts  a  ,grey-blue  hydrate,  and  from  solutions  of  the 
green  salts,  a  grey-green  hydrate,— the  former  precipitate 
^ving  a  red,  the  latter  a  green  solution  with  adds. 
Fota^  or  soda  throws  down  Horn  solutions  of  the  violet 
or  green  salts  a  bluish-green  hydrate,  soluble  in  excess 
of  tiae  predpitant,  but  repredpitated  on  boiling.  Accord- 
ing to  L5wel  there  are  four  modifications  of  the  hydrate 
of  chrome,  two  green,  one  violet-carmine,  and  a  violet- 
bhie.  The  hydrate  can  be  economically  made  by  boiling 
two  parts  by  weight  of  potassium  ehromate  with  one  of 
aolphur  ;  the  presence  of  a  little  potash  assists  the  opera- 
tion. Sesquioxide  of  chromium,  Or^^O,,  occurs  native  in 
AvgiUaceons  deposits.  It  may  be  obtained  in  the  amorphous 
state  by  the  ignition  of  the  hydrate,  and  cxystaUixed  by  | 


decom][>osing  potassium  ehromate  with  chlorine  at  a  red 
heat.  It  can  be  melted  at  a  high  temperature  into  a 
greenish-black  mass,  and  is  with  difficulty  reduced  by 
charcoal  at  an  intense  heat  A  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and 
potassium  chlorate  converts  it  into  chromic  acid.  The 
chromite$  are  a  class  of  bodies  in  which  chromic  oxide  Or^O. 
is  united  with  protozides,  as  in  the  compound  Or.O^,  and 
in  chrome'  ironstone,  CrjFeO^.  The  latter,  the  most 
abundant  ore  of  chromium,  contains  besides  iron  and 
chromium  variable  proportions  of  magnesium  and  aluminium, 
and  is  isomorphous  with  magnetic  iron  ore,  Fe^O^,  and 
spinel,  MgAl204.  It  is  a  massive  and  compact,  granular, 
rarely  crystallized,  black-coloured  mineraJ,  of  spedfio 
gravity  about  4*4,  and  hardness  6*5.  It  occurs  usually,  in 
serpentine,  and  is  found  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  the  depart- 
ment of  Tar  in  France,  Yolterra  in  Tuscany,  Silesia, 
Bohemia,  Bdraas  in  Norway,  the  Urals,  near  Bidtimore  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  many  other  localities.  In  1869 
Ae  exports  of  chrome  ore  from  Norway  amounted  to  210 
tons.  Ohrome  ironstone  can  be  decomposed  in  the  drf 
way  for  analysis  by  fusion  vrith  potasdum  bisulphate,  to 
which  sodium  carbonate  and  then  a  little  nitre  are  subse- 
quently added.  Ohromio  chloride,  Or^Ol^  can  be  obtained 
either  in  the  anhydrous  insoluble  condition,  or  as  tl^e  green 
hydrated  ssU,  soluble  in  water.  Similar  compounds  are 
the  fluoride,  Or^F^,  the  bromide,  Or^Br^  and  the  iodide, 
Or^  The  sesquisulphates  of  chromium  are  the  anhydrous 
salt,  CtiiSO^)^  the  hydrated  salts  with  5  and  15  molecules 
of  water,  a*  bade  sulphate,  Or203.2SO.,  and  the  chrome 
alums,  of  the  general  constitfition  CtJA^'{SO^)p  2iHjO, 
isomori^ous  with  common  alum.  Oertain  oxides  inter- 
mediate between  the  sesquioxide  and  trioxide  have  been 
termed  ckromatei  of  chromium. 

The  trioxide  or  anhydride  of  chromium,  OrO,,  com- 
parable with  sulphuric  anhydride,  SO^  can  be  prepared 
by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  upon  potasdum 
bidiromate  ;  as  the  liquid  cook,  the  anhydride  separates 
from  it  in  crimson  adcular  ciystals.  It  can  also  be 
obtained  by  decompodng  barium  ehromate  with  m'tric  add. 
Ohromic  anhydride  deliquesces  in  air,  and  dissolves  in 
water,  fomung  a  solution  which  cpntains  chromic  add ; 
it  is  a  powerful  oxidizer,  and  acts  violently  on  organic 
substances,  such  as  alcohol  and  ether,  beoonung  reduced  to 
the  sesquioxide.  Dry  ammonia  gas  is  converted  by  it  into 
nitrogen  and  aqueous  vapbur.  VHien  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
H,0^  is  added  to  a  solution  of  chromium  trioxide,  an 
unstable  Uue  compound  of  probable  conetitution  H^Or^Og, 
or  perckromie  acid,  is  formed,  which  dissolves  in  ether,  and 
is  decomposed  by  potash  and  soda,  but  forms  stable 
compounds  with  ammonia,  quinine,^  and  other  bodies. 
Ohromio  acid,  H^OrO^  has  not  been  isolated,  and  hydrated 
salts  of  the  type  HM  OrO^  are  unknown.  The  chromatci 
are  a  large  class  of  bodies,  isomorphous  with  the  sulphates. 
They  are  bitter  and  poisonous  salts,  mostly  of  a  yellow  or 
red  colour,  and  except  those  of  the  alkali  metals,  and  of 
caldum,  strontium,  and  magnedum,  are  more  or  less 
insoluble  in  water.  Most  of  the  insoluble  chromates  are 
basic.  The  chromates  of  the  alkaU  metals  are  the  neutral 
or  normal  yellow  salts,  M'^OrO^,  or  M'^O.OrO.,  and  the 
orange-red  bichromates,  or  add  salts,  M',0.20rO..  Potas- 
dum trichromate,  K^0.30r0^  represents  a  third  series  of 
chromates.  With  salts  of  lead,  bismuth,  and  barium,  the 
alkaline  chromates  give  yellow  predpitates;  with  silver 
salts,  a  purplish  red;  and  with  mercurous  salts,  a  brick-red 
precipitate.  Boiled  with  hydrochloric  add  they  give  a 
green  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  chromium  ;  and  with 
sulphurous  acid,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  sugar, 
and  other  redudng  agents,  they  yield  chrome  alum.  When 
a  ehromate  is  heated  with  sulphuric  add  and  common  salt, 
vapours  of  oxychloride  of  chromium,  or  chlorochromic  audd. 
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are  prodaced.  losolable  chromates  fused  with  nitre  yield 
soluble  yellow  potasdam  chromate,  K^CrO^.  This  salt  is 
prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  ozididng  chrome-iron  ore  in  a 
furnace,  in  the  presence  of  carbonate,  sulphate,  or  chloride 
of  potassitun,  and  chalk  or  Ihne.  The  red  bichromate  or 
acid  chromate  of  potassium,  Kfirfip  is  made  by  acidifying 
a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt,  or  by  Jacquelin's  process, 
in  which  chrome-iron  ore  is  ignited  with  chalk  to  obtain 
the  neutral  chromate  of  calcium  ;  this  is  then  converted  by 
sulphuric  acid  into  calcium  bichromate,  which  by  double 
decompositaon  with  potassium  carbonate  yields  the  potas- 
sium bichromate.  It  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  at  a  white 
heat  eyolyes  oxygen,  as  also  when  warmed  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Heated  with  sulphur  or  charcoal  it  deflagrates. 
The  solution  gives  with  sulphydrio  acid  a  precipitate  of 
mixed  chromic  oxide  and  sulphur.  Ammonium  bichromate 
is  decon^KMed  on  the  application  of  heat  into  nitrogen, 
water,  and  chromic  oxide.  The  oxides  and  salts  of 
chromium  give,  in  both  the  inner  and  outer  blowpij^ 
flames,  a  green  bead  with  borax.  Chromium  unites  with  iron 
and  aluminium;  and  can  be  obtained  combined  with  mercury 
by  treating  a  solution  jof  a  chromic  salt  with  sodium 
amalgam.  Chromium  is  estimated  gravimetrically  in  the 
form  of  the  sesquioxide,  or  of  a  lead  or  barium  salt ; 
volumetrically,  by  the  oxidising  affect  of  a  chromate 
on  oxalic  acid,  hydriodic  acid^  or  potassium  ferroeyanida 

The  alloy  termed  ehrameisen,  containing  about  three  parts 
by  weight  of 'chromium  to  one  oliron,  is  hard  enough  to  serve 
for  cutting  glass.  An  extremely  soft  steel  can  be  made  by  em- 
ploying it  instead  of  tpifffelHtem  in  Siemens's  steel  process. 
Chromium  compounds  are  in  request  for  a  great  diversity 
of  purposesL  Free  chromic  acid  and  potassium  bichromate 
are  used  in  calico-printing,  and  in  bleaching  tallow  and 
palm  oil  The  bichromate  is  also  employed  for  the 
volumetric  estimation  of  ferrous  salts,  in  the  printing  of 
photographs,  and  in  galvanic  batteries  y  it  has  even  been 
used  with  lead  chromate  for  the  adulteration  of  snuft.  It 
is  itself  sometimes  adulterated  with  a  mixture  of  sulphate 
and  chloride  of  sodium,  coloured  with  a  strong  solution  of 
bichromate.  ^  Potassium  biohroipate  in  conta<;t  with  the  . 
skin  produces  dangerous  ulcers,  and  internally  it  acts  as  a 
violent  poison.  Fused  lead  chromate  is  of  value  in  organic 
chemistry  as  an  oxidiser,  and  the  unfused  salt  is  the  well- 
known  pigment  ckrcmi-ydlow.  Chrome-red  is  a  basic  lead 
chromate^  Pb^CrOo.  Other  pigments  are  the  sesquioxide  of 
chromium,  or  chrome-green,  used  in  glass-staining,  porcelain- 
painting,  and  in  the  printing  of  bank-notes ;  Pannetier't 
emerald  grem^  a  hydrate  of  the  composition  H^Cr^O.; 
Leune  and  CasUiha^i  green,  another  hydrate ;  Gvignefe 
pigment  vert,  a  basic  chromic  borate ;  and  Pleeej^s  green, 
which  is  a  phosphate  of  chromium.  Casali  (Gaesetta 
Chimica  Italianci,  1874)  recommends  for  the  preparation 
df  an  intense  green  pigment  to  calcine  an  intimate  mixture 
of  1  part  of  potassium  bichromate  and  3  parts  of  baked 
gypsum;  the  mass  obtained  is  boiled  with  water,  or 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  pigment  used  to  pro- 
duce a  pink  colour  on  eart)ienware  is  made  by  heating  to 
i^dness  a  mixture  of  3Q  parts  of  peroxide  of  tin,  10  of 
chalk,  and  1  of  potassium  chromate, — the  product  beins 
powdered  and  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid.        (f.  h.  b.) 

CHRONICLES,  Books  of.  In  the  Hebrew  Canon  the 
Chronicles  form  a  single  book,  entitled  D^Pfn  '^J?,  Event* 
of  the  Times.  The  full  title  would  be  D^yn  naT  IDD,  Book 
of  Events  of  the  Times;  and  this  again  appears  to  have  been 
a  designation  commonly  applied  to  special  histories  in  the 
more  definite  shape — Events  of  the  Times  of  King  David,  or 
the  like  (1  Chron.  xxvil  24 ;  Esth.  x.  2,  <fec).  The  Greek 
translators  'divided  the  long  book  into  two,  and  adopted  the 
title  IlapaXctird/xcva,  Things  omitted  [soil,  in  the  other 
historical  books].      Jerome,    following  the  sense  of   the 


Hebrew  title,  suggested  the  name  of  Chrtmiem  instead  el 
Paralipomenon  prtmus  et  eecundus.  Hence  the  English 
Chromeles, 

The  book  of  Chronidet  begins  with  Adam  and  esid9 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  pyms's  decree  of  restoration. 
The  continuation  of  the  nttratlve  is  found  in  the  book  oi 
Ezra,  which  begins  by  repeating  2  Chron.  xxxvi  22,  23, 
and  filling  up  the  fragment  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus.  A 
closer  examination  of  those  parts  of  Eira  and  Nehemiah 
which  are  not  extracted  word  for  word  from  earlier  docu- 
ments or  original  memoir^  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
Chronides-Ena-Nehemiah  was  <»iginally  one  work,  dis- 
playing throughout  the  peculiarities  of  language  and 
thought  of  B  single  editor,  who,  however,  cannot  be  Ezrs 
himself  as  tradition  would  have  it  Thus  the  fragmentary 
close  of  2  Chronidee  marks  the  disruption  of  a  previoualy- 
existing  continuity, — due,  presumably,  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  giadual  eompOation  of  the  Ganon  the  necessity  for 
incorporating  in  the  Holy  Writings  an  account  of  tiie 
establishment  of  the  post-Exile  theocracy  was  felt,  before 
it  was  thought  desirable*  to  supplement  Samuel  and  Kings 
by  adding  a  second  history  of  the  period  before  the  Exile. 
Hence  Chronides  is  the  last  book  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
following  the  book  of  Esra-Nehemiah,  which  properly  is 
nothing  eke  than  the  sequd  of  Chronicles. 

While  the  original  unity  of  this  series  of  histories  caa 
hardly  be  questioned,  it  will  be  more  convenient  in  tha 
present  article  to  deal  with  Chlonides  alone,  reeerving  the 
relation  of  the  several  books  for  the  arfide  Eziu.  aitd^ 
NxHUOAB.  The  author  used  a  diffierent  dass  of  sonroea 
for  the  history  before  and  after  the  Exile ;  and  thus  the 
critical  questions  affecting  the  Chronides  are  for  the  most 
part  quite  distinct  from  those  which  meet  us  in  the  book 
of  Ena.  Besides,  the  identity  of  authorship  in  the  two 
histories  cannot  be  oondusivdy  demonstrated  except  by  a 
oomparisiAi  of  results  drawn  from  a  separate  oonaideratioa 
of  each  book. 

Of  the  authorship  of  C9ironides  we  know  only  what 
can  be  determined  by  internal  evidence.    The  colour  of  the 
language  stamps  the  book  as  one  of  the  latest  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  leads  to  so  exact  determination  of  date. 
In  1  Chron.  ttix.  7,  which  refers  to  the  time  of  David,, 
a  sum  of  money  is  reckoned  by  ddriee  [E.  Y.,  dremUy 
which  certainly  implies  thi^t  the  author  wrote  after  thw 
Persian  coin  had  been  long  current  in  Judea.     But  tha 
chief  passage  appealed  to  by  critics  to  ^  the  date  it 
1  Chroa  jii  19,  sqq.,  where  the  descendants  of  Zembbabel 
seem  to  l>e  reckoned  to  six  generations  (so  Ewald,  Berthean, 
dec.).     The  passage  is  confused,  and  the  Septuagint  reads 
it  so  as  to  give  as  many  as  deven  generations  (so  Zuns^ 
Noldeke)  ;   while  on  the  other  h&nd  those  who  plead  for 
an  early  date  are  disposed  to  assume  an  interpdstioa  or 
corruption  of  the  text,  or  to  separate  all  that  fdlows  the 
name  of  Jesaiah  in  ver.  21,  from  what  precedes  (Hovers, 
Keil).     But  it  seems  impossible  by  any  fair  treatment  of 
the  text  to  obtain  fewer  than  six  generations,  and  this 
result  agrees  with  the  probability  that  Hattush,  who,  on  the 
interpretation  which  we  prefer,  belongs  to  the  fourth  gena- 
ration  from  Zembbabel,  was  a  contemporary  of  Ezra  (Em. 
viil  2).     Thus  the  Chronider  lived  at  least  two  genersfiooa 
after  Ezra.      With    this  it  accords  very    wdl  that  in 
Kehemiah  five  generations  of  high  priests  are  enumerated 
from  Joshua  (xii  10,  sqq,),  and  that  the  last  name  is  that 
of  Jaddua,  who,  as  we  know  from  Josephus,  was  a  coDtenK 
porary  of  Alexander  the  Great.     That  the  chronider  wrota 
after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  monarchy  has  been  a^^  ^ 
Ewald  and  others  frcm  the  use  of  the  title  King  of  Faisia. 
(1  Chron.  xxxvi    23).     What  seems  to  be  ctftaia  and 
important  for  a  right  estimate  of  the  book  is  ^Im^ '^ 
author  lived  a  considerable  time  after  EanSi  and    '  '^ 
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entird^  onder  tlie  infinenca  of  the  reiigioTii  isstitotioDi  of 
the  new  theocncj.  This  standpoint  determined  the  nature 
of  his  interest  in  the  early  history  of  hb  people 

The  tme  importance  of  Hebrew  history  had  always 
eentred  in  the  fact  that  this  petty  nation  was  the  people  of 
JehoTah,  the  spiritoal  Qod.  Th^  tragic  interest  which 
distingoishes  the  annals  of  Israel  from  the  forgotten  hietoiy 
of  MmJ>  or  Damascus  lies  wholly  in  that  long  contest 
which  finally  Tindicated  the  reality  of  spiritual  things  and 
the  supremacy  of  Jehorah's  purpose,  in  the  politioal  ruin 
of  the  nation  which  was  the  faithless  depositary  of  these 
acred  truths.  After  the  Oaptzvity  it  was  impossible  to 
write  the  history  of  Israel's  fortunes  otherwise  than  in  a 
spirit  of  religious  pragmatism.  But  within  the  limits  of 
the  religious  conception  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the 
Helnew  histoiy  more  than  one  point  of  ^iew  might  be  taken 
up.  The  book  of  Kings  looks  upon  the  history  in  the 
'  spirit  of  the  prophets — ^in  that  spirit  which  is  still  echoed 
by  Zechariah  (L  5,  6) :  **  Tour  fathers,  where  are  they  f 
and  the  prophets^  could  they  liye  for  oyer  t  But  my  wonls 
and  my  statutesi  which  I  commanded  my  servants  the 
prophets,  did  they  not  overtake  your  fathers!  so  that 
they  turned  and  aud,  like  as  Jehovah  of  hosts  thought'  to. 
do  unto  ui  .  •  .  so  hath  he  dealt  with  ns."  But  long 
before  the  Chronioler  wibte  the  last  sparic  of  prophecy  was 
extinet.  '  The  New  Jerusalem  of  £sra  was  organixed  as  a 
mnnicipaHty  and  a  church,  not  as  a  nation.  The  centre 
of  religious  Hfe  was  no  fbnger  the  living  prophetic  word  but 
tile  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  liturgical  service 
of  tlie  tanctuaty.  The  xelicious  vocation  of  Israel  was 
no  longer  national  but  edesiastical  or  municipa],  and 
the  historioal  oontinnitj  f  the  nation  was  vividly  realised 
only  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  the  courts  of  the 
Temple,  in  the  sdemn  assembly  and  stately  ceremonial  of 
a  feast  day.  lliese  influences  naturally  operated  most 
strong^  on  those  who  were  ofBcially  attached  to  the 
sanctoary.  To  a  Levite,  even  more  than-to  other  Jews,  the 
history  of  Israel  meant  above  all  things  the  history  of 
Jeroaalem,  of  ihe  Temple,  and  of  the  Temple  ordinances. 
Now  the  author  of  Chronidea  betrays  on  every  page  his 
essentially  Levitical  habit  of  mind.  It  even  seems  possible 
from  a  cloee  attention  to  his  descriptions  of  sacred  ordi- 
nanoea  to  condude  that  his  special  interests  are  those  of  a 
common  Levite  rather  than  of  i  priest,  and  that  of  all 
Levitical  functions  he  is  most  pcurtial  to  those  of  the 
singers^  a  member  of  whose  guild  Ewald  coigecturea  him  to 
have  been.  To  such  a  man  the  older  delineation  of  thehistory 
of  Israel,  especially  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  could 
not  bat  appear  to  be  deficient  in  some  directions,  while  in 
other  respects  its  narrative  seemed  superfluous  or  open  to 
misunderstanding,  as  for  example  by  recording,  and  that 
wi^out  cbndemnation,  things  inconsistent  with  the  Penta- 
teochal  law.  The  history  of  the  ordinances  of  worship  holds 
a  very  small  place  in  the  older  record.  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple  have  not  that  central  place  in  the  book  of  Kings 
whiok  they  occupied  in  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  community 
after  the  Exile.  Large  sections  of -the  old  history  are  de- 
voted to  the  religion  and  politics  of  tiie  ten  tribes,  which  are 
altogether  unintelligible  and  uninteresting  when  measured 
by  a  strictly  Levitical  standard;  and  iii  general  the 
whole  problems  and  struggles  of  the  prophetic  period  turn 
on  points  which  had  ceased  to  be  cardinal  in  the  life  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  which  was  no  longer  called  to  decide 
between  the  claims  of  the  Word  bf  Jehovah  and  the 
ezigenciea  of  political  affairs  and  social  customs,  and  which 
could  not  comprehend  that  men  absorbed  in  deeper  spiritual 
contests  had  no  leisure  for  the  niceties  of  Levitical  legisla- 
tion. Thus  there  seemed  to  be  room  for  a  new  history, 
whicli  diould  confine  itself  to  matters  still  interesting  to 
the  theocrac7  of  Zion,  keeping  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple 


in  the  foreground,  and  developing  the  divine  pragmatism 
of  the  history,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the  prophetic 
word  as  to  the  fixed  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch,  so  that 
the  whole  narrative  might  be  made  to  teach  that  the  glory 
of  Israel  lies  m  the  observance  of  the  divine  law  and  ritual 

For  the  sake  of  systematia  completeness  the  author  begins 
with  Adam,  as  is  the  custom  with  later  Oriental  writers. 
But  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  the 
period  from  Moees  to  David  contained  little  that  served  his* 
purpose.  He^  therefore,  contracts  the  early  history  into  a 
series  of  genealogiee,  which  were  doubtless  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting  part  of  his  work  at  a  tin^e  when  every  . 
Israelite  was  concerned  to  prove  the  purity  of  his  Hebrew 
descent  (^.  Ezra  ii  G9,  63).  From  the  death  of  Saul  the 
history  becomes  fuller  and  runs  parallel  with  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kinga  The  Bmitations  of  the  author's  interest 
in  pest  times  appear  in  the  omission,  among  other  particu- 
lars, of  David's  reign  in  Hebron,  of  the  disorders  in  his 
fanoihy  and  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  of  thj  circumstanees  of 
Solomon's  accession,  and  of  many  details  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  splendour  of  that  sovereign,  as  well  as  of  his  fall  into 
idolatry.  In  the  later  history  the  ten  tribes  are  quite 
neglected,  atid  political  affairs  in  Judah  receive  attention, 
not  in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  importance,  but  according 
as  they  serve  to  exemplify  Qod's  hdp  to  the  obedient  and 
His  chastisement  of  the  rebellious.  That  the  author  is 
always  unwilling  to  speak  of  the  misfortunes  of  good  rulers 
ii  not  to  be  ascribed  with  some  critics  to  a  deliberate  sup- 
pression of  truth,  but  shows  that  the  book  was  throughout 
cdmposed  not  in  purely  historical  interests,  but  with  a  view 
to  inculcate  a  single  practical  lesson.  The  more  important 
additions  which  Uie  Chronicler  makes  to  the  old  narrative 
consist  partly  of  statistical  Hsts  (1  CSiron.  xii),  partly  of 
full  details  on  points  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
sanctuary  and  the  great  feasts  or  the  archnology  of  the 
Levitical  ministry  (1  Chron.  xiii,  xv.,  xvL,  xxiL-xxix  ; 
2  Chron.  xxix.-xxxL,  ^),  and  partly  of  narratives  of 
victories  and  defeats,  of  sins  and  punishments,  of  obedience 
and  its  reward,  which  could  be  made  to  point  a  plain 
reli^us  lesson  in  favour  of  faithful  observance  of  the  law 
(2  Chron.  xiii^  xiv.  9,  $qq, ;  xx.,  xxL  11,  sqq,;  &c).  The 
minor  variations  of  Chronicles  from  the  books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings  are  analogous  in  principle  to  the  larger  additions 
and  omissions,  so  ^t  the  whole  work  has  a  consistent 
and  well-marked  character,  presenting  the  history  in  quite 
a  different  perspective  from  that  of  the  old  narrative. 

Here,  then,  a  critical  question  arises.  Is  the  change  of 
perspective  wholly  due  to  a  different  selection  of  items  from 
authentic  historioJ  tradition  t  May  we  assume  that  every' 
thing  which  is  new  in  the  Chronides  has  been  taken 
exactly  from  older  sources,  or  must  we  judge  that  the 
standpoint  of  the  author  has  not  only  governed  the  selec- 
tion, but  coloured  the  statement  of  historical  facts  t  Are 
all  his  novelties  new  data,  or  are  some  of  them  inferences 
of  his  own  from  the  same  data  sb  lie  before  us  in  other 
books  of  the  Bible  1  To  answer  these  questions  we  must  first 
inquire  what  were  the  historical  materials  at  his  command. 
The  Chronicler  makes  frequent  refe^nce  to  earlier  histories 
which  he  dtes  by  a  great  variety  of  names.  That  the 
names  '*  Book  of  the  Kings  of  lanid  and  Judah,"  "  Book 
of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israd,"  **  Book  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel,"  and  **  Affairs  of  the  Kings  of  Israel "  (2  Chron. 
xxnii  18,  ffeb,)  refer  to  a  single  work  ia  not  disputed. 
Under  one  or  other  title  this  book  is  cited  eome  ten  times. 
Whether  it  is  identical  with  the  Midrash  [RV.,  story]  of 
the  book  of  the  Kings  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  27)  is  not  certain. 
According  to  later  usage  the  term  Midrash  would  mean  a 
oonmientary  on  the  book  of  the  Kings.  But  it  is  perhaps 
as  plausible  to  suppose  with  Ewald  that  the  book  of  the 
Kings  was  itself  called  a  Midroah  or  learned  compilation. 
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Tliat  the  work  ao  often  cited  by  the  QLronider  is  not 
the  Biblidol  book  of  the  same  name  is  manifest  from  what 
Is  aaid  of  its  contents.  It  most  hare  been  quite  an  exten- 
sive work,  for  amon^  other  things  it  contained  genealogical 
statistics  (1  Chron.  iz.  1),  and  it  incorporated  certain  older 
prophetic  writingii — ^in  partioillar,  the  debarim  hpords  or 
hi$tory]  of  John  the  son  of  Hanani  (2  CSiron.  zz.  34,  where 
for  **  mho  is  mentioned  in  *  read  "  which  was  copied  into  ") 
«and  the  Tision  of  Isaiah  (2  Chron.  zzziL  32).  Now  it  is 
noticeable  that  where  the  Chronicler  does  not  cite  this  com- 
prehensive  work  at  the  close  of  a  king's  reign  he  generally 
refers  to  some  special  authority  which  bears  the  name  of  a 
prophet  (2  Chron.  iz.  29  ;  ziL  15,  &c).  But  the  book  of 
the  Kings  and  a  special  prophetic  writing  are  not  cited  for 
the  same  reign.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  in 
other  cases  than  those  of  Isaiah  and  Jehu  the  writings  of 
or  about  prophets  which  are  cited  in  Chronicles  were  known 
to  the  author  only  as  parts  of  the  great  book  of  Kings. 
ETen  2  Chron.  zzziil  18,  19,  where  the  English  Tersion 
departs  from  the  rece^red  Hebrew  tezt,  but  jprobably 
ezpreases  the  correct  reading,^  seems  rather  to  confirm  than 
to  oppose  this  conclusion,  which  is  now  disputed  by  Ycry 
few  scholars  ezoept  in  the  case  of  IsaiaJi's  history  of 
Ussiah,  2  Chron.  zzyL  22.*  The  general  conclusion  is  that 
it  is  Tery  doubtful  whether  the  chronicler  used  any  his- 
torical work  now  lost  with  the  ezception  of  the  book  of 
Kings.  Even  his  genealogical  lists  may  have  been  wholly 
derived  from  that  work  (1  Chron.  iz.  1),  though  for  these 
he  may  also  have  had  other  materials  at  command. 

Now  we  know  that  the  two  chief  souroes  of  the  canonical 
book  of  Kings  were  entitled  AnnaU  [**  events  of  the  times  **] 
€f  the  King»  of  Itrad  and  Judah  respectively.  That  the 
lost  source  of  the  Chronicles  was  not  independent  of  theee 
'  works  at  once  i^ypears  probable  both  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  and  from  the  dose  and  often  verbal  parallelism  between 
many  sections  of  the  two  Biblical  narratives.  But  while 
the  canonical  book  of  Kings  had  s^iarate  souroes  for  the 
northern  and  southern  kingdoms,  llie  source  of  Chronicles 
was  a  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  combined,  and  so,  no 
doubt,  was  a  more  recent  work  in  great  measure  eztraoted 
from  the  dder  annals.  Yet  it  contained  also  matter  not 
derived  from  Hiese  works,  for  it  is  pretty  dear  from  2 
Kings  zzl  17  that  the  Annals  d  the  Kings  of  Judah  gave 
no  account  of  Manasseh's  'repentance,  whichi  accordiuff  to 
8  Chron.  zzziil  18,  19,  was  narrated  in  the  great  book  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel  It  was  formerly  the  opinion  of 
Bertheau,  and  is  still  maintained  by  Keil,  that  the  paral- 
lelisms of  Chronides  with  Samud  and  Kings  are  sufficiently 
ezplained  by  the  ultimate  common  source  from  which  both 
narratives  drew.  But  most  critics  hold  that  the  Chronicler 
also  drew  directly  from  the  canonical  books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  as  he  unquestionably  did  from  the  Pentateuch.  This 
opinion  is  probable  in  itself,  as  tlie  earlier  books  of  tlie  C^d 
Testament  cannot  have  been  unknown  to  the  author  ;  and 
perhaps  the  critical  analysis  of  the  canonical  book  of  Kings 
is  already  far  enough  advanced  to  enable  us  to  say  that  in 
some  of  the  parallel  passages  the  Chronicler  uses  words  which 
were,  not  written  in  tl\e  annals  but  by  the  author  of  Kings 
himself.  In  particular  X^hionides  agrees  with  Kings  in  those 
short  notes  of  the  moral  character  of  individual  monarohs 
which  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  an  earlier  hand  than  that 
of  the  final  author  of  the  latter  book.  It  is,  of  coutrc, 
possible,  as  Bertheau  points  out,  that  the  author  of  the 
chief  source  of  Chronides  already  used  our  canonical  book 
of  Kings ;  and  in  general  the  connections  of  the  successive 
historiMtl  books  which  preceded  the  present  canonical 

*  (Hhon,  foQowing  ih«  MoMoretio  text,  find  la  tmm  19  sa  unknown 
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histories  are  suffidently  complez  to  make  it  very  unwise  to 
indulge  in  positive  assertions  on  a  matter  in  which  so  many 
pofldbiUties  may  be  suggested.  Those  critics  who  have  a 
k>w  opinion  of  the  historical  value  of  the  Chronicles,  and 
especially  Qraf,  are  ready  to  regard  the  earlier  cauom'cd 
books  as  the  chief  source  of  the  work,  and  to  suppose  that 
the  author  seldom  had  authority  for  his  additions  to  Samuel 
and  Kings ;  while  Keil,  on  the  other  hand,  is  anzions  to 
prove  that  the  earlier  canonical  histories  were  not  used  at 
all,  and  so  makes  the  most  of  the  value  of  the  qwdd 
sources  open  to  the  Chronider.  The  truth  probably  lies 
between  these  two  eztremes. 

The  dose  and  frequently  verbal  ooincidenoe  of  the  text 
of  so  many  passages  of  CSuronides  and  the  earlier  books 
raises  a  presumption  1^  in  general  the  later  author  copied 
his  sources  with  great  ^delity.  In  other  cases  diversito 
of  statement  occur  from  whidi  inferences  unf avourabb  to 
\he  Chronider  have  often  been  drawn.  It  must^  however, 
be  remembered  that  even  oopyists  at  that  time  were  alloired 
a  degree  of  freedom  which  modem  writen  would  not  veoturs 
to  ezereise^  and  that  different  recensions  of  the  same  book 
4-f or  ezample  the  eztant  Hebrew  tezt  of  Samud  and  that 
wb'ch  lay  before  the  Qreek  translators-7-frequently  varied 
not  only  in  points  of  ezpression  but  in  names  and  numbers, 
in  the  addition  or  omission  of  details  and  ezpknatory 
remarks,  and  even  in  larger  matters.  Of  couise  such 
variations  must  be  more  numerous  and  important  in  the 
case  of  paralld  narratives  which  are  derived  only  in  so 
indirect  way  from  the  same  original  sources.  If  proper 
weight  is  allowed  to  these  considerations  we  must  agree 
with  Bertheau  that  <*  critics  ought  not  to  have  charged  our 
author  with  intentional  distortions  of  the  narrative  or  with 
inventing  false  statements;  evidence  to  justify  such  charges 
cannot  1^  adduced."  FuU  proof  of  the  soundness  of  tibis 
observation  cannot  be  given  without  a  long  diJscnssinn  of 
details.  As  an  ezample  it  may  enfiiceio  take  the  tendeocy 
to  ezaggerate  which  hss  been  traced  in  ti&e  larger  numbers 
of  Chronicles  (1  Chron.  zzl  5  compared  with  9 
8am.  zziv.  9,  1  Chron.  zzl  25  comnared  with  2  6am. 
zziv.  24,  and  so  forth).  It  may  tainj  be  aaid  that  socJi 
larger  numbera  are  in  general  characteristic  of  a  later 
record.  But  they  prove  little  as  to  the  idiosyncrasy  d 
the  Chronicler,  and  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  Isid  to  his 
charge  as  an  individual,  when  we  find  that  in  the  Massoretie 
tezt  of  1  Sam.  vl  19  die  miginal  number  70  has  increased 
to  50,000.  The  tendency  of  numbeis  to  grow  in  successiye 
transcriptions  is  one  which  criticism  must  always  keep  is 
view,  and  which,  doubtless,  was  at  work  before  as  well  as 
after  the  time  of  the  Chronider. 

Yariations  which  can  be  distinctly  connected  with 
demonstrable  personal  peculiarities  of  the  writer  or  with 
the  specific  object  of  his  ^ork  bdong  to  a  different  categoiy. 
But  here  also  great  caution  must  be  ezereised.  -  For 
example,  no  part  of  the  narrative  has  been  more  suspected 
than  the  captivity  and  repentance  of  Mauaaseh.  It  it 
argued  that  the  author's  theory  of  Divine  retribution  made 
it  incredible  to  him  that  a  wicked  and  unrepentant  king 
could  eojoy  the  long  reign  granted  to  Manaaseh.  Bnt  it 
is  quite  plain  from  2  Chron.  zzziil  18  that  this  narrative 
existed  in  the  sources  which  lay  before  the  writ^,  and  the 
Assyrian  Inscriptions  have  shown  that  what  is  said  of  Uie 
captivity  of  the  Jud^ean  king  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Assyrian  empire  at  the  time 
(Schrader,  KetlinKhriftm  utid  A.  T.,  p.  238,  tjqX 

In  general,  then,  it  seems  safe  to  condude  witii  Ewild, 
Bertheau,  and  other  cautious  critics  that  there  is  no  fonada* 
tion  for  tlie  accusation  that  the  Chronider  invented  hiitoiy 
in  the  interest  of  his  parenetic  and  practical  purpcsea  Bat 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  shapinS 
Jiis  narnirt  he  allowed  himself  the  sante  freedoms  as  wm 
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C&keuby  other  andont  hUtorions,  and  even  by  early  copyists, 
fmd  it  is  the  buainess  of  histori^il  criticism  to  form  a  clear 
conception  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  these  freedoms,  with 
A  view  to  distinguish  in  indindual  passages  between  the 
fucts-denyed  by  the  Chronicler  from  his  written  sources 
and  the  V^^^ry  additions,  explanations,  and  influences 
whi^  are  his  own.     In  particular : — 

1.  His  explanations  of  verbal  or  material  difficulties 
must  be  critically  considered.  Thus  even  Keil  admits  an 
anw  in  2  Chron.  xz.  36,  37,  where  the  Tharshish-shipe,  that 
is  ships  fit  for  along  voyage,  which  Jehoshaphat  built  on  the 
Bed  Sea  (1  Kings  xxiL  48),  are  explained  as  ships  voyaging 
to  Tartessus  in  Spain.  Such  criticism  is  especially  necessary 
where  remarks  are  introduced  tending  to  explain  awtly  the 
differences  in  religious  obseirances  between  eody  times  and 
thd  period  of  the  Chronicler.  Thus  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  28, 
§qq.,  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  reasons  which  led  David 
to  aaorifice  on  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  instead  of  going 
to  the  brazen  altar  at  Qibeon.  But  it  is  certain  that  at 
the  time  of  David  the  principle  of  a  single  altar  was  not 
acknowledged,  and  therefore  no  explanation  was  required. 
In  1  Kings  lii  3,  4,  Qibeon  appears  only  as  the  chief  of 
many  high-places,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  Chronicler  has  simply  tn/erred  from  the  importance 
of  this  sanctuaiT  that  it  must  have  possessed  a  special 
legitimation,  which  could  only  consist  in  the  presence  of 
the  old  brazen  altar. 

2.  A  certain  freedom  of  literary  form  was  always  allowed 
to  ancient  historians,  and  need  not  perplex  anyone  who  doos 
not  apply  a  false  standard  to  the  narrative.  To  this  head 
belongs  espeeially  the  introduction  of  speeches  like  that  of 
A.byah  in  2  Chron.  xiii  This  speech  is  no  doubt  a  free 
eom}>oeition,  and  would  be  so  understood  by  the  author's 
eontemporarles.  By  such  h'teraiy  devices  the  author  is 
enabled  to  point  a  lesson  without  interrupting  the  thread  of 
his'  narrative  by  reflections  of  his  own.  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  the  Psalm  in  1  Chron.  xvi,  which  is  nutde  up  of 
extracts  from  Psalms  cv.,  xcvi,  cvi 

3.  A  usage  not  peculiar  to  the  Chronicler  among  Old 
Testament  writers,  and  which  must  be  carefully  taken  into 
account  by  the  historical  critic,  is  that  of  giving  statistical 
information  in  a  narrative  form*  This  is  the  principle 
which  imderlies  many  genealogical  lists  of  the  Bible,  and 
which  alone  explains  the  variations  between  different 
flocounts  of  the  genealogy  proceeding  from  a  single 
ancestor.  Information  as  to  the  subdivisions  of  clans,  Uie 
intermingling  of  populations,  and  the  Ifte,  is  thrown  into 
a  genealogical  form.  Thus  the  different  sons  of  a  father 
often  Btand  merely  for  the  branches  of  a  family  as  they 


existed  at  some  one  time.  Of  course  lists  made  out  at 
different  times  when  the  divisions  of  clans  hod  varied 
produce  an  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  names  of  the  sons. 
The  union  of  two  dans  is  expressed  as  marriage,  or  the 
territory  is  the  wife,  and  her  several  husbands  are  succes- 
sive populations,  and  so  forth.^  A  different  application  of 
tlie  same  principle  seems  to  lie  in  the  account  of  the 
institutions  o^  Levitical  service  which  is  introduced  in 
connection  with  the  transference  of  the  ark  to  Jeruf>alem 
by  David.  The  author  is  not  concerned  to  distinguish  the 
gradual  steps  by  which  the  Levitical  organization  attuned 
its  full  development  But  he  wishes  to  describe  the 
system  in  its  complete  form,  especially  as  re^rds  the 
service  of  the  singers,  and  he  does  this  under  the  reign  of 
David,  who  was  2ie  father  of  Hebrew  psalmody,  and  the 
restorer  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark. 

This  account  of  some  of  the  leading  points  of  view 
which  criticism  of  the  Chronicles  has  to  take  up  makes  no 
pretence  at  oompletenesq,  but  may  suffice  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  problems  which  arise  in  a  detailed  study  of 
the  narrative,  and  to  show  that  much  is  to  be  learned  from 
the  book  not  only  in  the  way  of  supplement  to  the  earlier 
history,  but  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  religious 
spirit  and  ordinances  of  the  theocracy  as  it  was  after  Ezra. 

LiUratur^g — Many  nnia  of  the  Chronicles  offer  a  very  hard  task 
to  the  expoeitor,  eepe<»ally  the  genealogici,  where  to  other  troubles 
is  added  the  extreme  corruption  and  many  variations  of  the  proper 
names  in  the  versions.  Jerome  already  complains  of  this  diinonitv  ' 
in  the  Greek  and  Old  Latin,  and  tells  us  what  pains  he  himself 
toek  to  secure  right  readings  with  the  aid  of  a  learned  Jew.  Com- 
mentators hare  rather  shrunk  fh>m  approaching  the  book.  The 
best  exposition  is  the  veiy  careAil  work  of  Bertheau  (1st  ed.  1854, 
Euff.  Trans.  1857,  2d  ed.  1800).  There  are  also  commentaries  by 
Keil  (Leipsic  1870,  £ng.  Trans.  1872)  and  Zdckler  (in  Lange*s 
Bibeltotrk,  1874).  Bortheau  is  cautiously  critical,  Keil  consenra- 
tire  and  apologetic,  Zdckler  not  quite  so  conservntive.  Valuable 
contributions  to  the  ezesesis  of  the  book  are  to  be  found  in  Ewald's 
EiMory  of  Imra«l,  Rawlinson*s  notes  in  the  Sneaker' $  Commentary 
are  not  very  important  There  is  a  largo  literature  on  isagogic 
questions,  and  especially  upon  the  credibility  of  the  narratives 
peculiar  to  Chronicles.  Besides  the  full  discussions  in  books  of 
O.  T.  introduction  (especially  De  Wette-Schrader,  and  Keil),  the 
student  must  refer  to  the  very  valuable  discussion  in  the  introduce 
tory  part  of  Ewald's  histoid,  and  to  the  separate  treatises  of  Movers, 
KriU»ch»  Unterntchungen  Qber  die  Biblisehe  Chronik,  Bonn,  1884, 
(in  answer  to  the  assaults  of  De  Wette  and  Grambeig),  and  Graf, 
DU  Guchicktliehin  BUeker  dtt  A.  T.,  Leipnc,  1866.  Graf  con- 
cludes that  the  Chronicles  have  almost  no  viuue  as  a  documentary 
source  for  the  ancient  history ;  but  in  private  correspondence  with 
Bertheau  be  subeequently  admitted  that  this  statement  is  too  strong 
(see  the  preface  to  Bertheau's  2d  edition).  The  older  works  are 
enumerated  by  Carpzov,  and  in  other  books  of  introduction. 
Lagarde*s  edition  of  the  Targum,  which  is  not  in  the  Babbinical 
Bibles,  deserves  special  mention  {Hagiogravha  Chaldaiee,  Leipsie, 
1873).  (w.  K  a) 


CHKONOLOGY 


CHBONOLOQT  (from  the  Greek  xpovoXoyCa,  computa- 
tion of  time)  is  the  science  which  treats  of  time.  Its 
object  is  to  arrange  and  exhibit  the  various  events  which 
hare  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  the  order  of 
their  raccession,  and  to  ascertain  the  intervals  of  time 
between  them. 

The  preservation  of  any  record,  however  rude,  of  the 
lapse  of  time  implies  some  knowledge  of  the  celestial 
motions,  by  which  alone  time  can  be  accurately  measured, 
and  some  advancement  in  the  arts  of  civib'zed  life,  which 
coold  only  be  attained  by  the  accumulated  experience  of 
many  generations.  Before  the  invention  of  letters  the 
memoiy  of  past  transactions  could  not  be  preserved  beyond 
a  few  years  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy.  Events 
which  greatly  affected  the  physic^  condition  of  the  human 
noe,  or  were  of  a  nature  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  might  be 


vaguely  transmitted  through  several  ages  by  traditional 
narrative;  but  intervals  of  time,  expressed  by  abstract 
numbers,  and  these  constantly  varying  besides,  would  soon 
escape  the  memory.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  writing 
afforded  the  means  of  substituting  precise  and  permanent 
records  for  vague  and  evanescent  tradition ;  but  in  the 
infancy  of  the  worid,  mankind  had  learned  neither  to 
estimate  accurately  the  duration  of  time,  nor  to  refer  pass* 
ing  events  to  any  fixed  epocL  Writing  was  practised 
many  centuries  before  historians  began  to  assign  dates  to 
the  events  they  narrated.  The  masterpieces  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  while  setting  forth,  each  in  the  manner 
suited  to  the  author's  aim,  events  in  the  order  of  their 
succession,  are  stories  without  dates. 

>  On  the  application  of  thU  style  of  expression  to  the  genealogies 
of  Chronicles,  the  reader  may  consult  Wollhansen,  De  OentHmt  ef 
Famaiia  Judms  2U(sl  Chr.  IL  iv.  enumertuUvr,  GiHtingen,  1870. 
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For  tiiwt  reaaoDi  tlvB  liUtory  of  the  early  ag^  of  tlie 
world  is  involyed  in  almost  impenetrable  obscurity,  and 
chronolocy,  comparatively  speaking,  ia  only  of  recent  origin. 
After  poutioal  relations  began  to  be  eeiablisbed,  the  neoes- 
•ity  of  preserving  a  register  of  passing  seasons  and  yean 
would  soon  be  felt,  and  the  practice  of  recording  important 
transactions  must,  have  grown  up  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  social  life.  But  of  these  early  records  a  very  small 
portion  only  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarism. 

The  earliest  written  annals  of  the  Greeks,  Etruscans,  and 
Bomans  are  irretrievably  lost  The  traditions  of  the  Druids 
perished  with  them.  A  Chinese  emperor  has  the  credit  of 
burning  "  the  books"  extant  in  his  day  (about  220  B.a]L 
and  ol  burying  alive  the  scholars  who  were  acquainted 
with  thenk.  And  a  SpanisL  adventurer  destroyed  the  picture 
records  which  were  found  in  the  pueblo  of  Montesuma. 

Of  the  more  formal  historical  writings  in  which  the  first 
ineffectual  attempts  were  made  in  the  direction  of  systematic 
chronology  we  have  no  knowledge  at  first-hand.  Of 
Hellenious,  the  Qreek  logographer,  who  appears  to  have 
lived  through  the  greater  part  of  the  5th  century  ]Bua,  and 
who  clrew  up  a  chronological  list  of  the  priestessea  of  Here 
at  Argos ;  of  Ephorus,  who  lived  in  the  4th  century  B.a, 
and  is  di^inguished  as  the  first  Greek  who  attempted  the 
composition  of  a  universal  history ;  and  of  Timnus^  who 
in  the  following  century  wrote  an  elaborate  history  of 
Sicily,  in  which  he  set  the  example  of  using  the  Olympiads 
as  the  basis  of  chronology,  the  works  have  perished,  and 
our  meagre  knowledge  of  their  contents  is  derived  only 
from  fragmentary  citations  in  later  writers.  The  same  fate 
has  befaUen  the  works  of  Berosus  and  Manetho,  Eratosthenes 
and  Apollodorus.  Berosus,  a  priest  of  Belus  living  at 
Babylon  in  the  3d  century  B.O.,  added  to  his  historical 
account  of  Babylonia  a  chronological  list  of  its  kings,  which 
he  claimed  to  have  compiled  from  genuine  archives 
preserved  in  the  temple.  Manetho,  likewise  a  priest^  living 
at  jSebennytos  in  Lower  flgypt  in  the  3d  oentniy  B.a, 
wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Egjp^  with  an  account  of  its 
Airty  dynasties  of  sovereigns,  whtch  he  professed  to  have 
drawn  from  genuine  archives  in  the  keeping  of  the  priests. 
Of  these  works  fragments  only,  more  or  less  copious  and 
accurate,  have- been  preserved.  Eratosthenes,  who  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  2d  century  B.O.  was  keeper  of  the  famous 
Alezandrian  Library,  not  only  made  himself  a  great  name 
by  his  imp  .tant  work  on  geography,  but  by  his  treatise 
entitled  Chronographia,  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  establish 
an  exact  scheme  of  general  chronology,  earned  for  himself 
the  title  of  "  father  of  chronology.  "  His  method  of  pro- 
cedure, however,  was  usually  conjectural ;  and  guess-work, 
however  careful,  acute,  and  plausible,  is  still  guesa-work  and 
nofc  testimony.  Apollodorus,  an  Athenian  who  fiourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  B.a,  wrote  a  metrical 
chronicle  of  events,  ranging  from  the  supposed  period  of 
tho  fall  of  Troy  to  his  own  day.  These  writers  were 
followed  by  other  investigators  and  systematiaers  in  the 
same  field,  but  their  works  are  lost  Of  the  principal  later 
writers  whose  works  are  extant,  and  to  whom  we  owe  what 
little  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  labours  of  their  prede- 
cessors, mention  will  be  made  hereafter. 

The  absence  or  incompleteness  of  authentio  records, 
however,  is  not  the  only  source  of  obscurity  and  confusion 
io  the  chronology  of  remote  ages.  There  can  be  no  exact 
computation  of  time  or  placing  of  events  without  a  fixed 
point  or  epoch  from  which  the  reckoning  takes  its  start  It 
was  long  before  this  was  apprehended  When  it  began 
to  be  seen,  various  epochs  were  selected  by  various  writers  ; 
and  at  first  each  small  separate  community  had  its  own 
epoch  and  method  of  time-reckoning.  Thus  in  one  city 
the  reckoning  was  by  succession  of  kings,  in  another  by 
archons  or  annual  magiatrates,  in  a  third  by  succession  of 


priests.  It  seems  now  aorpriaing  that  tagoe  oo«mting  hr 
generations  should  so  long  have  prevailed  and  lataafied  im 
wants  of  inquiring  men,  and  that  so  simple,  precise^  and 
seemingly  obvious  a  plan  as  counting  by  years,  the  largest 
natural  division  of  time,  did  not  occur  to  any  investigator 
before  Eratosthenee. 

Precision,  which  was  at  first  unattainable  for  want  of  an 
epoch,  waa  afterwards  no  less  unattainable  from  the  multi- 
plicity, and  sometimes  the  variation,  of  epochs.  But  by 
a  natural  process  the  mischief  was  gradually  and  partially 
remedied.  The  extension  of  intercourse  between  the  various 
small  groups  or  societies  of  men,  and  still  more  their  nnioa 
in  laiger  groups,  made  a  common  epoch  necessary,  and  led 
to  the  adoption  of  such  a  starting  point  by  eieh  laiger 
group.  Theae  leading  epochs  continued  in  nae  for  many 
centuries.  The  task  of  the  chronologer  was  thus  simplified 
and  reduced  to  a  study  and  comparison  of  dates  in  a  few 
leading  systems. 

The  moat  important  of  these  systems  bk  what  we  eall 
ancient  times  were  the  Babylonian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Boman.  The  Jews  had  no  general  era,  properiy  so  called. 
In  the  histoiT  of  Babylonia,  the  fixed  point  from  whidi 
time  was  leaumed  waa  the  era  of  Kabo&asaar,  747  &a 
Among  the  Greeks  the  reckoning  was  by  Olympiads,  the 
point  of  departore  being  the  year  in  which  Ccmebus  wss 
victor  in  tii«  Olympie  Games,  776  b.o.  The  Boman 
chronology  started  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the 
year  of  which,  however,  waa  variously  given  by  different 
authora.  The  moat  generally  adopted  waa  that  assigned 
by  Yarro,  753  B.a  It  ia  noteworthy  how  nearly  tbesa 
three  great  epochs  approach  each  other, — &U  lying  near  tke 
middle  of  the  8ih  century  B.a  But  it  la'to  be  remembered 
that  the  beginning  of  an  era  and  its  adoption  and  use  ss 
such  are  not  the  aame  thing,  .nor  aie-^iey  neoeasaiily 
synchronous.  Of  the  three  ancient  ecaa  abovta  tpokea  o^ 
the  earliest  is  that  of  the  Olympiads,  next  thM  of  the 
foundation  of  Bome,  and  the  latest  the  era  ol  Kabonassar. 
But  in  order  of  adoption  and  actual  usage  the  last  is  first 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  in  use  fnm  the  year  of  its 
origin.  It  is/not  known  when  the  Romans  began  to  uis 
thttr  era.  The  Olympiads  were  not  in  corrent  use  till 
about  the  middle  <i  the  3d  century  B.a,  when  Timsus;  at 
already  mentioned,  set  the  example  of  reckoning  by  them. 
Of  these  and  other  ancient  and  modem  eras  a  fuU  account 
is  given  in  the  following  pages. 

Even  after  the  adoption  in  Europe  of  the  Christian  ere, 
a  great  variety  of  meUiods  of  dating — ^national,  provinosl, 
and.  ecclesiastical — grew  up  and  prevailed  for  a  long  time 
in  different  countries,  thus  renewing  in  modem  times  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  ancient  timea  from  diversities  of 
reckoning.  An  acquaintance  with  these  various  methods 
is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  the  charters,  chrgnidei^ 
and  legal  instruments  of  the  Middle  Agee. 

In  reckoning  years  from  any  fixed  epoch  in  constant 
succession,  the  number  denoting  the  yeara  ia  neoeesarily 
always  on  the  increase.  But  mde  nationa  and  illiterate 
people  seldom  attach  any  definite  idea  to  large  numbers. 
H^nce  it  has  been  a  practice,  very  extensively  followed,  to 
employ  cycles  or  periods,  consisting  of  a  moderate  number 
of  years,  and  to  distinguish  and  reckon  the  years  by  their 
number  in  the  cycle.  The  Chinese  and  other  nations  of 
Aria  reckon,  not  only  the  years,  but  also  the  months  and 
days,  by  cydes  U  sixty.  The  Saroe  of  the  Chaldeans,  ths 
Olympiad  of  the  Greeks,'  and  the  Roman  Indietion  are 
instances  of  this  mode  of  reckoning  time.  Several  cydei 
were  formerly  known  in  Europe  ;  but  moat  of  them  were 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  solar  and  lossr 
divisions  of  time,  and  were  rather  employed  in  the 
regulation  of  the  calendar  than  aa  chronological  esM. 
They  are    frequently,    however,   of    very  great  use  in 
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fixing  dates  that  haye  been  otherwise  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed,  and  consequently  form  important  elements  of 
chronology. 

Chronology  has  shared  with  history  the  fmits  of  the 
novel  researuies  and  remarkable  diBcoyeries  in  the  field  of 
mtiqnity  iThioh  haye  especially  distingnished  the  present 
"oentniy.    The  memorabilia  of  early  peoples  and  ages  were 
^et  down  not  only  in  written  records  bnt  in  monumental 
inscriptions.    The  latter,  graven  on  stone  or  metal,  oonld 
Tesist  the  touch  of  time  and  the  hand  of  the  barbarian 
better  than  the  former ;  and  although  at  various  times 
terrible  havoc  has  been  made    among  them,   immense 
numbers  are  in  exiertence  to  this  day.     m  Assyria,  Egypt, 
Persia,  Qreeoe,  and  Italy,  the  practice  of  moni;mental 
inscription  .was  very  general     These  inscriptions  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  leanied  men  from  very  remote 
ages.     But  as  contributionB  to  histoxy  and  duonology,  they 
have  within  the  present  century  risen  into  new  and  surpris- 
ing importance.     By  Grotefend's  decipherment  of  the 
cuneiform  characters,  the  laneuage  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Persian  inscriptions,  and  by  You^s  decipherment  of  hiero- 
glyphics, the  language  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  two  di»- 
•coveries  made  within  a  few  years  of  each  other,  n»w  fields  of 
vast  extent  and  unknown  richness  Have  been  opened  to  hia- 
toricai  explorers.    These  fields  are  now  being  diligently 
worked  by  some  of  the  greatest  living  scholars ;  'and  from 
j^ranite  block  and  fragile  papyrus  roU  results  are  already 
obtained  of  rare  value  and  of  rarer  promise.     The  Assyrian 
inscribed  cyb'nders,  disinterred  but  thirty  years  ago,  are 
yielding  up  the  secrets  of  a  long-biuied  past,  enlarging  the 
liorizon  of  history,  and  even  furnishing  the  means  of  giving 
a  precise  chronology  to  periods  where  all  was  vague.     The 
publication  of  the  Assyrian  Oanon  by  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson 
Jn.  1862,  verified  as  it  was  by  the  subsequent  discovery  of 
a  record  of  a  solar  eclipee,  must  mark  an  epoch  in  chrono- 
logical adence.    Egyptian  researches  and  interpretations 
have  been  of  simihu:  service,  and  have  strongly  tended,  if 
not  to  establish  the  complete  accuracy,  at  least  to  indicate 
ihe  eredibilil^,  of  Manetho's  account   of  the  Egyptian 
•dynasties.    ^Hie  period    through  which  these  dynasties 
apparently  reached  was  so  vast,  stretching  so  far  beyond  the 
-tnMditionidly  accepted  limits  of  man's  existence  on  the 
«arth,  that  modem  chronblogers,  when  they  grew  critical, 
oonld  for  a  long  time  only  shake  their  heads  in  profound 
doubt  over  Manetho  and  his  vistas  of  shadowy  kings.     For 
ISgyptian  chronology  the  duicoyery  by  Mariette,  in  1864, 
of  the  Apis  8ulm  is  one  of  the  highest  importance.     A  flood 
of  light  has  been  poured  on  feme  obscure  pages  of  early 
Persian  history  by  the  great  cuneiform  inscription  of 
Behistnn,  diacorered  in  1835  by  Colonel  RawlinsoiL  who 
aubeequently  copied  and  translated  it, 

In  the  article  Calendar  (?.v.),  that  part  of  dironology 
has  been  abeady  treated  df  which  relates  to  the  measore- 
ment  of  time,  and  the  principal  methods  explained  with 
sufficient  detail  that  have  been  employed,  or  are  still  in 
use,  for  adjusting  the  lunar  months  of  the  solar  year,  as 
well  as  the  intercalations  necessary  for  regulating  tiie  civil 
jeor  according  to  the  celestial  motions.  In  the  present 
article  it  is  our  purpose  to  give  an  account  (without 
repteating  what  has  been  discussed  in  full  in  the 
article  just  named)  of  the  different  Eras  and  Periods 
that  have  been  employed  by  historians,  and  by  the 
different  nations  of  the  world,  in  recording  the  succes- 
sion of  time  and  events,  to  fix  the  epochs  at  which  the 
eras  respectively  commenced,  to  ascertain  the  form  and 
the  initial  day  of  the  year  made  xise  of,  and  to  establish 
their  correspondence  with  the  years  of  the  Christian  era. 
These  elements  will  enable  us  to  convert,  by  a  simple 
arithmetical  operation,  any  historical  date,  of  which  the 
ohronoJogieal  characters  are  given  according  to  any  era 


whatever,  mto  the  corresponding  date  In  our  ooininon  are 
of  the  Incarnation. 

Julian  Period, 
Althot^h  the  Julian  Period  (the  invention  of  Joseph 
Scaliger,  in  1682)  is  not,  properly  speaking*,  a  chronological 
era,  yet,  on  account  of  its  afTording  considerable  faciUues 
in  the  comparison  of  different  eras  with  one  another,  and 
in  marking  without  ambiguity  the  years  before  Christ,  it 
is  very  generally  employed  by  chronologers.  It  consists  of 
7980  Julian  years;  and  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era 
corresponded  with  the  year  4714  of  the  Julian  period. 
(See  vol  iv.  p.  670.) 

Oli/mpiads, 

The  Olympic  games,  so  famous  in  Greek  history,  were 
celebrated  once  every  four  years,  between  the  new  and  full 
moon  first  following  the  summer  solstice,  on  the  small  plain 
named  Olympia  in  Elis,  which  was  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the*  River  Alpheus,  on  another  by  the  small  tributary  stream 
the  Cladeus,  and  on  the  other  two  sides  by  mountains. 
The  games  lasted  five  days.  Their  origin,  lost  in  the 
dimness  of  remote  antiquity,  was  invested  by  priestly 
legends  with  a  sacred  character.  They  were  said  to  have 
been  instituted  by  theldaoan  Heracles,  to  commemorate  his 
victory  over  his  four  brothers  in  a  foot  race.  According  to 
a  tradition,  possibly  more  authentic,  they  were  re^stabli^ed 
by  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  in  concert  "with  the  Spartan 
Lycurgus  and  Cleoethenes  of  Pisa.  The  practice  was  long 
afterwards  adopted  of  designating  the  Olympiad,  or  period 
of  four  years,  by  the  name  of  the  victor  in  the  contests  of 
the  stadium,  and  of  inscribing  his  name  in  the  gymnasium 
of  Olympia.  The  first  who  received  this  honour  was 
Consbua  The  games  in  which  Coroebus  was  victor,  and 
which  form  the  principal  epoch  of  Greek:  history,  were 
celebrated  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice  776  years 
before  the  common  era  of  the  Incarnation,  in  the  3938th 
year  of  the  Julian  period,  and  twenty -three  years,  according 
to  the  account  of  Yarro,  bef Qre  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  Metonio  cycle,  the 
Olympic  year  began  sometimes  with  the  full  moon  which 
foUowed,  at  other  times  with  that  which  preceded  the  som- 
mer  solstice,  because  the  year  sometimes  contained  384 
days  instead  of  354.  But  subsequentiy  to  its  adoption,  the 
jrear  alwajrs  commenced  with  the  eleventh  day  of  the  moon 
which  followed  the  solstice.  In  order  to  avoid  troublesome 
computations,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  recommence 
for  every  year,  and  of  which  the  results  differ  only  by  a 
f^  dap,  chronologers  generally  regard  the  1st  of  July  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Olympic  year.  Some  authors,  how- 
ever, among  whom  are  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  the  historian 
Socrates,  place  its  commencement  at  the  Ist  of  September; 
these,  however,  appear  to  have  confounded  the  Oljrmpio 
year  with  the  ci^  year  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  era  of  the 
Seleudda. 

It  is  material  to  observe,  that  as  the  Olympic  years  and 
periods  begin  with  the  let  of  July,  the  first  six  months  of  a 
year  of  our  era  correspond  to  one  Olympic  year,  and  the 
last  six  months  to  another.  Thus,  when  it  is  said  that  the 
first  year  of  the  Incarnation  corresponds  to  the  first  of  the 
195th  Olympiad,  we  are  to  understand  that  it  is  only  with 
respect  to  tiie  last  six  ■  months  of  that  year  that  the 
correspondence  takes  place.  '  The  first  six  months  belonged 
to  the  fourth  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad  In  referring 
dates  expressed  by  Olympiads  to  our  era,  or  the  contrary, 
we  must  therefore  distinguish  two  case& 

Istf  When  the  event  in  question  happened  between  the 
Ist  of  January  and  the  1st  of  the  following  July,  the  sum 
of  the  Olympic  year  and  of  the  year  before  Christ  is  always 
equal  to  776.  The  yesir  of  the  era,  therefore^  will  be  found 
by  subtracting  the  number  of  the  O^mpio  year  from  77^ 
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ten  eiunple,  Yano  refers  the  f oandation  of  Ilome  to  the 
2ltt  of  i^ril  of  the  third  year  of  ^  aizth  Olympiad,  apd 
H 18  required  to  find  the  year  before  our  era.  Since  five 
pljmpie  periods  have  elapsed^  the  third  year  of -the  sixth 
Hplympiad  is  9x4  +  3-23;  therefore,  sabtracting  23 
worn  776,  we  have  753,  which  is  the  year  before  Christ  to 
Which  the  foundation  of  Borne  is  referred  by  Yarra 

2d,  When  the  event  took  phice  between  .the  summer 
aslstioe^Did  the  1st  of  January  following,  the  sum  of  the 
Oljrmpio  year  and  of  the  year  before  C9mst  is  equal  to  777. 
The  (Ufferenoe  therefore  between  777  and  the  year  in  one 
of  the  dates  will  give  the  year  in  the  other  date.  Thus, 
the  moon  was  eclipsed  on  the  27th  of  August,  a  little 
before  midnight,  in  the  year  413  before  our  era ;  and  it  is 
required  to  find  the  corresponding  year  in  the  Olympic  era. 
Subtract  413  from  777,  the  remainder  is  364;  and  364 
divided  by  four  gives  91  without  a  remainder;  conse* 
quently  the  eclipse  happened  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
ninety-first  Olympiad,  which  is  the  date  to  which  it  is 
referred,  by  Thncydides.  ^ 

U  the  year  is  after  Christy  and  the  event  took  place  in 
one  of  the  first  six  montha  of  the  Olympic  year,  that  is  to 
say,  between  July  and  January,  we  must  subtract  776 
from  the  number  of  the  Olympic  year  to  find  the  cor- 
lespoifding  year  of  our  era ;  but  if  it  took  place  in  one  of 
the  kst  six  months  of  Uie  Olympic  year,  or  between 
Januaiy  and  July,  we  must  deduct  777.  The  computation 
by  Olympiads  sddom  occurs  in  historical  records  after  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century  of  our  era. 

The  names  of  the  months  were  different  in  the  different 
Grddaa  states.  The  Attic  mouths,  of  which  we  possess 
the  most  certain  knowledge,  were  named  as  follows: — 


Heoatombcon. 

Ketageltnioii. 

Boadromion. 

FvaiMpsioii. 

luemMterioit. 

Foscidoop. 


Gamelion. 

AntheatarioB. 

EUphebolion. 

Monychion. 

Thaigelioiu 

Bdrophoiion. 


'  Erao/iMeFouncUaumofSome, 

After  the  Oljrmpiads,  tiie  era  most  frequently  met  with 
in.  ancient  history  is  that  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  which 
is  the  chronolol^oal  epoch  adopted  by  all  the  Boman 
historians.  There  are  various  opinions  respecting  the  year 
of  the  /onndation  of  Boma 

Itt,  Fabius  Fictor  places  this  event  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
first  year  of  the  ei^th  Olympiad,  which  corresponds  with 
the  3d67th  of  ^e  Julian  period,  and  with  the  year  747  B.a 

2d,  Pofybius  places  it  in  the  second  yeju  oi  the  seventh 
Olympiad,  oorresponding  with  3964  of  the  Julian  period^ 
and  750  B.a 

3d,  M.  Pordus  Cato  places  it  in  the  first  year  of  the 
seventh  Olympiad,  that  is,  in  396S  of  the  Julian  period, 
and  751  B.a 

ith,  Yerrius  Flaccus  places  it  in  the  fourth  year  <^  the 
sixth  Olympiad,  that  is,  in  the  year  3962  of  the  Julian 
period,  and  752  b  o. 

5th,  Terentius  Yarro  places  it  in  the  third  year  of  the 
sixth  Olympiad,  that  is,  in  the  year  3961  of  the  Julian 
period,  and  753  b.o. 

A  knowledge  of  these  different  computations  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  Boman  historians  with  one  another, 
and  even  any  one  writer  with  himself.  Livy  in  general 
adheres  to  the  epoch  of  Cato,  though  he  sometimes  follows 
that  df  Fabius  Hctor.  Cicero  follows  the  account  of 
Yarro,  which  is  also  in  general  adopted  by  Pliny.  Dionysius 
of  HalicamassuB  follows  Cato.  Modem  chronologers  for 
the  moat  part  adopt  the  account  of  Yarro,  which  is 
supported  by  a  passage  in  Censorinus,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  99lBt  year  of  Borne  commenced  with  the  festival 
of  the  Palilia,  in  tfao  consulship  of  Ulpius  and  Pontianus. 


Now  this  consulship  corresponded  with  the  238th  year  of 
our  era;  therefore,  deducting  238irom  991,  we  have  753 
to  denote  the  year  before  Christ.  The  Palilia  commenced 
on  the  21st  of  April ;  and  all  the  accounts  agree  in  regard- 
ing that  day  as  tne  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  Borne. 

The  Bomans  employed  two  sorts  of  years,  tbd  civil  year, 
which  was  used  in  the  transaction  of  public  and  privata 
affairs,  and  the  consular  year,  according  to  which  the  annals 
of  their  history  have  been  composed.  The  civil  year  com- 
menced with  iixB  calends  of  Januaiy,  but  this  did  not  hold 
a  fixed  place  in  the  sokr  year  till  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar 
(see  vol  iv.  p^  666.)  The  installation  of  the  consuls  regu 
lated  the  commencement  of  the  consular  year.  The  initial 
day  of  the  consulate  was  never  fixed,  at  least  before  the 
7th  century  of  Bome,  but  varied  with  the  different  acci^ 
dents  which  in  times  of  political  commotion  so  frequently 
occurred  to  accelerate  or  retard  the  elections.  Hence  it 
happens  that  a  consular  year,  generally  speaking,  comr 
prehends  a  part  not  only  of  two  Julian  years,  but  also  of 
two  civil  years.  ,  The  consulate  is  the  date  emplcnred  by 
the  Latin  historians  generally,  and  by  many  of  the  Qreeks, 
down  to  the  6th  century  of  our  era. 

In  the  fjra  of  Bome  the  commencement  of  the  year  is 
placed  at  the  21st  of  April:  an  event  therefore  which 
happened  in  the  months  of  ifimuj,  February,  March,  or 
during  the  first  twenty  days  of  April,  in  the  year  (for 
example)  500  of  Bome,  belongs  to  the  civil  year  501. 
Before  the  time  of  the  Decemvirs,  however,  February  waa^ 
the  last  mcmth  of  the  year.  Many  authors  confound  the 
year  of  Bome  with  the  civil  year,  Biq»posing  them  both  to- 
begin  on  the  1st  of  January.  OUiers  again  confound  boUi 
the  year  of  Bome  and  the  civil  year  wiUi  the  Julian  year, 
iriiidi  in  fact  became  the  civil  year  after  the  regulation  of 
the  calendar  by  Julius  C»sar.  Throuffh  a  like  want  of 
attention,  many  writers  also,  particmarly  among  the^ 
modems,  have  confounded  the  Julian  and  Olympic  years^ 
by  making  an  entire  Julian  year  correspond  to  an  entire 
Olympic  year,  as  if  both  had  commenced  at  the  same 
epoch.  Much  attention  to  these  particulate  is  required  in 
the  comparison  of  ancient  dates. 

The  Chrittian  Era, 

The  CSiristian  or  vulgar  era,  called  also  the  era  of  the 
Incarnation,  is  now  iOmost  universally  employed  in 
Christian  countries,  and  is  even  used  by  some  Eastern 
nations.  Its  epoch  or  commencement  is  tl^  1st  of  Januaiy 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad,  the  753d  from 
the  foundation  of  Bom^  and  the  4714th  of  the  Julian 
period.  It  is  usually  supposed  to  b^gin  with  the  year  of 
the  birth  of  Chris^  but  there  are  various  opinions  with 
regafd  to  the  year  in  which  that  event  took  place.  This 
epoch  was  introduced  in  Italy  in  the  6th  century,  by 
Dionysius  the  Little,  a  Boman  abbot»  and  began  to  bo 
used  in  Gaul  in  the  Sth,  though  it  was  not  generally 
followed  in  that  country  till  a  century  later.  From  extant 
charters  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  use  in  England  before 
the  dose  of  the  Sth  century.  Before  its  adoption  the  usual 
practice  in  Latin  countries  was  to  distinguish  the  years  by 
their  number  in  the  cycle  of  Indiction. 

In  the  Christian  era  the  years  are  simply  distinguished 
by  the  cardinal  numbers;  those  before  Christ  bein^ 
marked  b.o.  (Before  Christ),  or  A.a  (Ante  Christum),  and 
those  after  Christ  ▲.!>.  (Anno  Domini).  This  method  of 
reckoning  time  is  more  convenient  than  those  which  employ 
cycles  or  periods  of  any  length  whatever;  but  it  still  fails 
to  satisfy  in  the  simplest  manner  possible  all  the  conditicDS 
that  are  necessary  for  registering  the  sucoession  of  events 
For,  since  the  commencement  of,  the  era  is  placed  st 
an  intermediate  period  of  history,  we  are  compelled  to 
resort  to  a  double  manner  of  reckoninfi^  bsckward  as  well 
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as  forwardL  Some  ambiguity  ig  also  occasioned  by  the 
want  ef  uniformity  in  the  meth9d  of  numbering  the  pre- 
ceding years.  Astronomers  denote  the  year  which  preceded 
the  firrt  of  our  era  by  0,  and  the  year  previous  to  that  by 
I  B.a  ;  but  chronologersy  in  conformity  with  common 
notions^  call  the  year  preceding  the  era  1  B.a,  the  previous 
year  2  B.a,  and  so  on.  By  reckoning  in  this  manner, 
there  is  an  interruption  in  Uie  regular  succession  of  the 
numbers;  and  in  the  years  preening  the  era,  the  leap 
years,  instead  of  falling  on  the  fourth,  eighth,  twelfth,  Ac., 
fall,  or  ought  to  fall,  on  the  first,  fifth,  ninth,  kc 

In  the  chronicles  of  tiie  Middle  Ages  mu<^  uncertainty 
frequently  arises  respecting  dates,  on  account  of  the 
different  epochs  assumed  for  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  year.  Dionysius,  the  author  of  the  era,  adopted 
the  day  of  the  AnnuneicUion,  or  the  25th  of  March,  which 
preceded  the  birth  of  Christ  by  nine  months,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  year  of  the  era.  This  epoch  there- 
fore precedes  that  of  the  vulgar  era  by  nine  months  and 
seven  days.  This  manner  of  dating  was  followed  in  some 
of  the  Italian  states,  and  continued  to  be  used  at  Pisa  even 
down  to  the  year  1745.  It  was  also  adopted  in  some  of 
the  Pepal  bulls ;  and  there  are  proofs  of  its  having  been 
emplojred  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century. 
Some  chroniclers,  who  adhere  to  the  day  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion as  the  commencement  of  the  year,  reckon  from  the 
25th  of  March  following  our  epoch,  as  the  Florentines  in 
the  10th  century.  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  some  writers  of 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  make  the  year  commence  some- 
times with  the  Ist  of  March,  and  sometimes  with  ^e  1st 
of  January.  In  France,  nnder  the  third  race  of  kings,  it 
wa^  usual  tp  begin  the  year  with  Easter ;  and  thii  practice 
continued  at  least  till  iJie  middle  of  the  16th  century,  for 
an  edict  was  inued  by  Charles  IX.  in  the  month  of 
Januaiy  1668,  ordaining  that  the  commencement  of  the 
year  should  thenceforth  be  considered  as  taking  place  on 
the  1st  of  January.  An  instance  is  given,  in  VAri  de 
Yirifter  U$  JDaiett  of  a  date  in  which  the  year  is  reckoned 
]  from  the  18th  of  March ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  refers 
*  to  the  astronomical  year,  and  that  the  18th  of  March  was 
taken  for  the  day  oi  the  vernal  equinox.  In  Germany, 
about  the  1 1th  ceptuiy,  it  was  usual  to  commence  the  year 
at  Christmas ;  and  this  practice  also  prevailed  at  MUan, 
Borne,  and  other  ItaL'an  cities,  in  the  13th,  li\h,  and  15th 
centuries. 

In  England,  the  praotice  of  placing  the  beginning  of  the 
year  at  Christmas  was  introduced  in  the  7th  century,  and 
traeee  of  it  are  found  even  in  the  13th.  Qervase  of 
Canterbuiy,  who  lived  in  the  13th 'century,  mentions  that 
almost  all  writen  of  his  country  agreed  in  regarding 
Christmas  day  as  the  first  of  the  year,  because  it  forms,  as 
it  were^  the  term  at  which  the  sun  finuihes  and  recommences 
his  annual  course.  In  the  12th  century,  however,  the 
custom  of  beginning  the  civil  year  with  the  day  ik  the 
Annunciation,  or  the  25th  of  March,  began  to  prevail,  and 
continued  to  be  generally  followed  from  that  time  till  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar  in  1752.  The  hisiorictfl  year 
has  always  been  reckoned  by  English  authors  to  begin  with 
the  1st  of  January.  The  liturgio  year  of  the  Church  of  ^ 
England  commences  with  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent 

A  knowledge  of  the  different  epochs  which  have  been 
chosen  for  the  commencement  of  tlie  year  in  different 
countries  is  indispensabiy  necessary  to  the  right  interpreta- 
tion of  ancient  chronicles,  charters,  and  other  documents  in 
which  the  dates  often  appear  contradictoiy.  We  may  cite  an 
example  or  two.  It  is  well  known  that  Charles  the  Great 
was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome  on  Christmas  day  in  the 
year  800,  and  that  he  died  in  the  year  814,  according  to 
our  proeent  manner  of  reckoning.  But  in  the  annals  of 
Meta  and  Moissao,  the  coronation  is  stated  to  have  taken 


place  in  the  year  801,  and  his  death  in  813.  In  the  first 
case  the  annalist  supposes  the  year  to  begin  with  ChriBtmss, 
and  accordingly  reckons  the  25th  of  December  and  all  the 
following  days  of  that  month  ti  b^ong  to  801,  whereas  in 
the  common  reckoning  they  would  be  referred  to  the  year 
800.  In  the  second  case  the  year  has  been  supposed  to 
begin  with  the  25th  of  March,  or  perhaps  with  Easter; 
consequently  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  814, 
reckoning  from  the  1st  of  January,  would  be  referred  to 
the  end  of  the  year  813.  The  English  Revolution  is 
popularly  called  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Had  the  year, 
then  begun,  as  it  now  does,  with  the  1st  of  Januaiy»  it 
would  have  been  the  revolution  of  1689,  William  and  Mary 
being  received  83  king  and  queen  in  February  in  the  year 
1 689  ;  but  at  that  time  the  year  was  considered  in  England 
as  beginning  on  the  25th  of  March.  Another  circumstance 
to  which  it  is  often  necessary  to  pay  attention  in  the  com- 
parison of  date^  is  the  alteration  of  style  which  took 
place  on  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  CMendar  (see  voL 
iv.  pp.  671  dqq,) 

JSra  <i/thd  Creation  qf  the  World. 

As  the  Greek  and  Roman  methods  of  computing  time 
were  connected  with  certain  paffan  ritss  and  observances, 
which  the  Christians  held  in  abhorrence,  the  latter  began 
at  an  early  period  to  imitate  the  Jews  in  reckoning  their 
years  from  the  supposed  period  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  chronologicfd  elements  on  which  both  Jews  and 
Christians  founded  their  computations  for  determining  this 
period  were  derived  from  the  Old  Testament  narratives, 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  through  three  distinct 
channels.  These  are  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  Samaritan  text»  and  the  Greek  version  known  as  the 
Septuagint  In  respect  of  chronology,  the  three  accounts 
are  totally  irreconcilable  with  each  other;  and  no  conclusive 
reason  can  be  given  for  preferring  any  one  of  them  to 
another.  We  have  no  concurrent  testimony  with  which  to 
compare  them ;  nor  ib  it  even  known  which  of  them  was 
regarded  as  the  most  probable  by  the  Jews  themselves, 
when  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  revised  and 
transcribed  by  Esra.  The  ordinary  rules  of  probability 
cannot  be  applied  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  duration 
of  human  life  is  represented  as  extending  to  nearly  a 
thousand  years. 

From  computations  founded  on  loose  and  conflicting 
data  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  knowledge  or  even 
for  concord  of  opinion.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  esse 
discussion  is  hopeless  labour.  The  subject  is  one  to  which 
the  saying  Quci  hominet  M  BetUeiUicB  applies  with  almost 
literal  truth.  Dee  Vignoles,  in  the  preface  to  his  Chron- 
oioffp  of  Sacred  HUtory^  asserts  that  he  collected  upwards 
of  two  hundred  different  calculations,  the  shortest  of  which 
reckons  only  3483  years  between  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era,  and  the  longest 
6984.  The  difference  amounts  to  thirty-five  centuries. 
It  suffices,  therefore,  to  point  out  that  the  soK»lled  era  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  is  a  purely  conventional  and 
arbitrary  epoch  ;  that,  practically,  it  means  the  year  4004 
B.O., — this  being  the  date  which^  under  the  sanction  of 
Ardibishop  XJssher's  opinion,  has  won  its  way,  among  its 
hundreds  of  competitors,  into  most  general  acceptance. 
The  leader  who  is  desirous  of  more  detailed  information  on 
this  subject  may  consult  the  first  volume  of  the  Universal- 
History,  or  VArt  de  Verifier  lee  Dates,  avant  J.  C,  p.  9. 

Jewieh  Tear  attd  Srae. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  their 
year  commenced  at  the  autumnal  equinox ;  but  in  order 
to  solemnise  the  memory  <^  their  deliverance,  the  month  of 
IfxKM  or  Ahih,  in  which  that  ^ent  took  place,  and  which 
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ItDs  about  the  time  of  the  TeniBl  equinox,  was  afterwards 
regarded  aa  the  beginning  of  the  ecoleeiastical  or  legal  year. 
In  oivil  affaiiey  and  in  the  regulation  of  the  jubileea  and 
■abbafcical  yean,  the  Jew#  still  adhere  to  the  ancient  year, 
which  beguiB  with  the  month  Tisri;  about  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  equinox.  (On  the  regulation  of  the  Jewish  year, 
see  ToL  ir.  p.  677.) 

JLftor  th&  dispersion,  the  Jews  were  constrainedT  to 
Have  recourse  to  the  astronomical  rules  and  cycles  of  the 
more  enlightened  heathen,  in  order  that  their  religious 
festivals  xalght  be  observed  on  the  same  days  in  all  the 
eountriea  t^tfgh  which  they  were  scattered.  For  this 
purpose  they  adopted  a  cycle  of  eighty-four  years,  which  is 
mentioned  '^y  several  of  tiie  ancient  fathers  of  the  church, 
and  which  the  early  Christians  borrowed  ,from  them  for 
the  regulation  of  Easter.  This  cycle  seems  to  be  neither 
moro  nor  less  than  the  Calippic  period  of  seventy-six  years, 
with  the  addition  of  a  Qreek  octaeteris,  In  order  to  disguise 
its  true  source,  and  give  it  an  appearance  of  originality. 
In  fact,  the  period  of  Oalippus  containing  27,769  days,  and 
the  octaeteris  2922  days  (see  ycL  iv.  p.  688),  the  sum,  which 
is  30,681, 18  exactly  the  number  of  days  in  eighty-four 
Julian  years.  But  tlie  addition  watf  very  far  from  being 
an  improvement,  on  the  work  of  Oalippus ;  for  instead  of  a 
difference  of  hxdj  five  hours  and  fifty-three  minutes  between 
the  places  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  was  the  whole  error 
of  we  Oalippio  period,  this  difference,  in  the  period  of 
ei^ty-four  yeara^  amounted  to  one  day^  six  hours,  and 
forty-one  minutes.  Buocherius  places  tiie  comiliencement 
ol  tiiis  cycle  in  the  year  162  B.a ;  Frideanx  in  the  year 
291  B.a  According  to  the  account  of  Prideaux,  the  fifth 
cyole  must  have  commenced  in  the  year  46  of  our  wfk ; 
and  it  was  in  this  year,  according  to  St  Prospems,  that 
tha  Christians  began  to  employ  the  Jewish  cycle  of  eighty- 
four  years,  which  they  followed,  though  not  anif ormly,  for 
the  regulation  of  Easter,  till  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 

Boon  trter  the  Nicene  council,  the  Jews,  in  imitation  of 
the  Christians,  abandoned  the  cycle  of  eighty-four  years, 
and  adopted  that  of  Meton,  by  which  their  lunisolar  year 
is  regulated  at  the  present  day.  This  improvement  was 
first  proposed  by  Rabbi  Samuel,  rector  of  the  Jewish  school 
of  Sora  in  Mesopctamia^  and  was  finally  accomplished  in 
the  year  360  of  our  era  by  Rabbi  Hillel,  who  introduced 
that  form  of  the  year  which  the  Jews  at  present  follow, 
and  which,  they  say,  is  to  endure  till  the  coming  of  the 
Messialu. 

Till  the  15th  oentniy  the  Jews  usually  followed  the  era 
of  the  Seleucid»  or  of  Contracts.  Since  that  time  they 
have  generally  employed  a  mundane  era,  and  dated  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  which,  according  to  their  com- 
putation, took  place  3760  years  and  about  three  months 
before  the  commencement  of  our  era.  No  rule  can  be 
given  for  determining  with  certainty  the  day  en  which 
any  given  Jewish  year  begins,  without  entering  into  the 
minutin  of  their  irregular  and  complicated  calendar.  A 
table  comprising  twelve  cycles  of  Jewish  years  will  be 
found  at  pp.  678,  679  of  vol  iv. 

Era  of  ConstatUmopie. 

This  era,  which  b  still  used  in  the  Qreek  Church,  and 
was  followed  by  the  Russians  till  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  dates  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  The  Incarna- 
tion falls  in  the  year  5509,  and  corresponds,  as  in  our  era, 
with  the  fourth  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad.  The  civil 
year  commences  with  the  1st  of  September;  the  ecclesiastical 
year  sometimes  with  the  21st  of  March,  sometimes  with 
the  1st  of  April  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  year  was 
considered  at  Constantinople  as  beginning  with  September 
before  the  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  era  there  had  elapsed  6508 


years  and  four  months  of  the  era  of  OtmstantinopK 
Hence  the  first  eight  months  of  the  Christian  year  1  comdde 
with  the  Conftantinopolitan  year  5509,  while  the  last 
four  mouths  belong  to  the  year  5510.  In  order,  therefore^ 
to  find  the  year  of  Christ  corresponding  to  any  given  year 
in  the  era  of  Constantinople,  we  have  the  foDowing  rule}— 
If  the  event  took  place  between  the  1st  of  Jannaiy  and 
the  end  of  August,  subtract  5508  from  the  given  year; 
but  if  it  hi^pened  between  the  1st  of  September  and  the 
end  of  the  year,  eubtract  5509. 

Erat^AUxandria, 

The  chronological  computation  of  Julias  Africanm  wm 
aclopted  by  the  C^istians  of  Alexandria,  who  aooordin^y 
reckoned  5500  years  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the 
birth  of  Christ  But  in  reducing  Alexandrian  dates  to  the 
common  era,  it  must  be  observed  that  Julius  Africanos 
I^aced  the  epoch  of  the  Incarnation  three  years  eariier  then 
it  is  placed  m  the  usual  reckoning,  so  that  the  initial  day 
of  the  Christian  era  fell  in  the  year  5{$03  of  the  Alex- 
andrian era.  This  correspondence,  however,  continued  on^ 
from  the  introduction  of  tiie  era  till  the  accession  A 
Diodetian,  when  an  alteration  was  made  by  dropping  ten 
years-  in  the  Alexandrian  account  Diocletian  asended 
the  imperial  throne  in  the  year  of  Christ  284.  Aeoordiog 
to  the  Alexandrian  computation,  this  was  the  yesr  5*^87 
of  the  world,  and  287  of  the  Incamaiion ;  bat  on  this 
occasion  ten  years  were,  omitted,  and  that  year  was  thsncs' 
forth  called  the  year  5777  of  the  world,  and  277  d  the 
Incarnation.  There  are,  consequently,  two  distinct  ens  of 
Alexandria,  the  one  being  used,  before  and  the  other  after 
the  accession  of  Diocletian.  It  is  not  known  for  whst 
reason  the  alteration  was  made ;  but  it  is  coigectuied  that 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  new  revolution  ol  the 
cycle  of  nineteen  years  (which  waa  introduced  into  the 
eoclesiastioal  computation  about  this  time  by  AnatoUu, 
bishop  of  Hierapdis)  to  commence  with  the  first  year  ol 
the  reign  of  Diocletiaa  In  fact,  5777  being  divided  by 
19  leaves  1  for  the  year  of  the  cycle.  The  Alexandrian 
era  continued  to  be  fqllowed  by  the  Copts  in  the  15th 
century,  and  is  said  to  be  still  used  in  Abyssinia. 

Dates  expressed  according  to  this  era  are  reduced  to  the 
common  era  by  subtracting  5502,  up  to  the  Akxandriso 
year  5786  inclusive  and  after  that  year  by  subtrscting 
5492.;  but  if  the  date  belcmgs  to  one  of  the  four  \uA 
months  of  the  Christian  year,  we  must  sobtiact  5508  till 
the  year  5786,  and  5493  after  that  year. 

Jfundane  Era  </  Antioph, 

The  chronological  reckoning  of  Julius  Africanus  foimed 
also  the  basis  of  the  era  of  Antiooh,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Christians  of  Syria,  at  the  instance  of  Panodoros,  sd 
Egyptian  monk,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century.  Panodorus  struck  off  ten  years  from  the 
account  of  Julius  Afric&nus  with  regard  to  the  years  of  the 
world,  and  he  placed  the  Incarnation  three  yean  later, 
referring  it  to  Uie  fourth  year  of  the  194th  Olympisd,  ss 
in  the  ccmmon  era.  Hence  the  era  of  Antioch  differed 
from  the  original  era  of  Alexandria  by  ten  years ;  but 
after  the  alteration  of  the  latter  at  the  accession  of 
Diocletian,  the  two  eras  coincided.  In  redconing  from  the 
Incarnation,  however,^  there  is  a  difference  of  seven  ymn$ 
that  epoch  being  placed,  in  the  reformed  era  of  Alexandris, 
seven  years  later  tlian  in  the  mundane  era  of  Antioch  or  is 
the  Christian  era. 

As  til  e  Syrian  year  began  in  autumn,  the  year  of  ChnA 
corresponding  to  any  year  in  the  mundane  era  of  Antiocb 
is  found  by  subtracting  5492  or  5493  according  ss  the 
event  falls  between  January  and  September  or  bom  S^ 
tember  to  January. 
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Thii  era  b  famous  in  astronomy,  haying  been  generally 
ftiOowed  by  Hipparahns  and  Ftolemy.  It  is  bJieved  to 
have  been  in  use  (rom  the  yery  time  of  its  origin ;  for  the 
obeervations  of  eclipses  which  were  collected  in  CSialdea 
by  Callisthenes,  the  general  of  Alexander,  and  transmitted 
by  him  to  AristoUe,  were  for  Uie  greater  part  referred  to 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Nabonassar,  f oonder  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Babylonians.  It  is  the  basis  of  the 
Camoos  Canon  of  Kings,  also  called  Mathematical  Oanon, 
preeerved  to  as  in  the  works  of  Ptolomy,  which,  before 
the  recent  astonishing  diBOOveries  at  NincTeh,  was  the  sole 
authentic  monument  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history 
known  to  us.  The  ^>och  from  which  it  is  reckoned  is 
precisely  determined  by  numerous  celestial  phenomena 
recorded  by  Ftolemy,  and  corresponds  to  Wednesday  at 
mid-day,  the  26th  of  February  of  the  rear  747  before 
Christ  The  year  was  in  all  respects  <he  same  as  the 
aneient  Egyptian  year.  On  account  of  the  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  Julian  and  Babylonian  years,  the  con-r 
▼eciion  of  dates  according  to  the  era  of  Kabonassar  into 
yean  before  Christ  is  attended  with  considerable  trouble. 
The  surest  way  is  to  follow  a  comparative  table.  Fre- 
quently the  year  cannot  be  ized  with  certain^,  unless  we 
know  also  the  month  and  the  day. 

The  Qreeks  of  Alexandria  formerly  employed  the  era  of 
Kabonassar,  with  a  year  of  365  days ;  but  soon  after  the 
teformation  of  the  calendar  l^  Julius  Onsar,  they  adopted, 
like  other  Roman  proTindals^  the  Julian  interoal^aon. 
At  thii  time  the  first  Of'  Thoth  had  receded  to  the  39tbof 
Augwt  In  the  year  136  of  our  era,  the  first  of  Thckh 
in  the  ancient  E^ptian  year  corresponded  with  the  30th 
«f  July,  between  which  and  the  29th  of  August  there  are 
f  or^  days.  The  adoption  of  the  Julian  year  must  therefore 
fiave  taken  place  about  160  years  before  the  year  136  of 
toor  era  (the  difference  between  the  Egyptian  and  Julian 
years  being  one  day  in  four  years),  that  is  to  say,  about  the 
year  36  B.a  In  fact,  the  first  of  Thoth  corresponded  with 
the  39th  of  August  in  the  Julian  calendar,  in  the  years  26, 
34^  33,  and  33  B.a 

Mra  </  the  SeleueidcB,  or  MaeedoiUan  Er% 

The  era  of  the  Seleucidn  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
occupation  of  Babylon  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  311  years 
before  Christ,  in  the  year  of  Rome  443,  and  twelve  years 
a^etr  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  It  was  adopted 
not  only  in  the  monarchy  of  the  Seleucidjo  but  in  general 
in  aU  the  Greek  countries  bordering  on  the  Levant,  was 
followed  by' the  Jews  till  the  16th  century,  and  is  said  to 
be  used  l^  some  Arabians  even  at  the  present  day.  By 
the  Jews  it  was  caDed  the  Era  of  C<fiUraeU,  becaiise  the 
Syrian  governors  compelled  them  to  make  nee  of  it  in  dviL 
contracts;  the  writers  of  the  books  of  Maccabees  call  it  the 
Era  of  Kingt.  But  notwithstanding  its  general  prevalence 
in  the  East  for  many  centuries,  authors  using  it  differ  much 
with  regard  to  their  manner  of  expressing  dates,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  different  epochs  adopted  for  the  oommenpe* 
ment  of  the  year.  Among  the  Syrian  Greeks  the  year 
began  with  the  month  Elnl,  which  corresponds  to  our 
September.  The  Keetorians  and  Jacobites  at  the  present 
day  suppose  it  to  begin  with  the  following  numth,  or 
October.  The  %uthor  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees 
makes  the  ara  commence  with  the  month  Niaan,  or  April ; 
and  the  author  of  the  second  book  with  the  first  Tiiirin, 
or  October.  Albategni^  a  celebrated  Arabian  astronomer, 
dates  from  the  1st  of  October.  Some  of  the  Arabian 
writers,  ss  Alfergani,  date  from  the  Ist  of  September. 
At*Tyre  the  year  wea  counted  from  the  19th  of  our 
October,' at  Gksa  from  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  and  at 
Damascus  from  the  vemsl  equinox.    These  diecrepancies 


render  it  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  cone* 
spondence  of  Macedonian  dates  with  those  of  other  eras  ; 
and  the  difficulty  is  rendered  still  greater  by  the  want  of 
nniformifey  in  respect  of  the  length  of  the  year.  Some 
authors  who  follow  the  Macedonian  era,  use  the  Egyptian 
or  vague  year  of  366  days ;  Albategui  a4opts  the  Julian 
year  of  365^  days.  ^ 

According  to  the  computation  most  generally  followed, 
the  year  313  of  the  era  <&  the  Seleucidsd  be^  on  the  1st 
of  Sieptember  in  the  Julian  year  preceding  the  first  of  our 
era.  Hence,  to  reduce  a  Macedonian  date  to  the  common 
era,  subtract  311  years  and  four  months. 

The  names  of  ue  Syrian  and  Macedonian  months,  and 
their  correspondence  with  the  Roman  months,  are  as 
f(^ws:— • 


QaL 

Goipiaiis. 

Tishrfail. 
TidirinIL 

§r^*^ 

CtaimL 

ApellMs. 

CSanilL 

Audynaoa 

Ssbst 

Peritius. 

Adsr. 

Dyptrus, 

Kisftn. 

Xsnthioul 

lSS!ntL 

Artemidas. 

Bttdus. 

Tunas. 

Psnemos. 

Ak 

Lotts. 

September. 

October. 

JxoTeinber. 

December. 

Jsnnsiy. 

Febmuy. 

March. 

AprlL 

Hey. 

June. 

July. 

Aagmt 

Bra  of  AUxandefT 
Some  6t  the  Greek  historians  have  assumed  as  a  ehron^ 
uloffioal  epoch  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great^  which 
took  plaoe  in  the  year  336  B.a  The  form  of  the  year  is 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  era.  This  era  has  not  been 
muoh  followed;  Iwit  it  reauirea  to  be  noticed  in  order 
that  it  may  notbe  oonfounded  with  the  era  of  the  Seleucidso. 

EraofTjfrt, 

The  era  of  Tyre  is  reckoned  from  the  I9th  of  October,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  Macedonian  month  B7perberet«us, 
in  the  year  136  B.a  In  ordei^  therefore,  to  reduce  it  to 
the  cpmmon  era,  subtract  136 ;  and  when  the  date  is  B.a, 
subtract  it  from  1 36.  Pates  expressed  sccording  to  this  era 
occur  only  on  a  few  medals^  and  in  the  acts  of  certain 
councQa. 

Couartan  JBra  af  Antioeh, 

This  era  was  established  to  commemorate  the  victory 
obtained  by  Julius  OKsar  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  on 
the  9th  of  August  in  the  year  48  B.C.,  and  the  706th  of 
Rome.  The  Syrians  computed  it  from  their  month  Tishrin 
L ;  but  the  Greeks  threw  it  back  to  the  month  Qorpi»us 
of  the  preceding  year.  Hence  there  is  a  difference  of  ^even 
months  between  the  epochs  assumed  by  the  Syrians  and 
the  Greeksu  According  to  the  computation  of  the  Greeks^ 
the  49th  year  of  the  CaBsarean  era  began  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era; 
and,  according,  to  the  Syrians,  the  49th  year  began  in  the 
autumn  of  the  first  year  of  the  Incarnation.  It  ia  foUowed 
by  Evagrius  in  lus  Eed^tiaitical  ffidory, 

Jidian  Era, 

The  Julian  era  commences  with  the  1st  of  January, 
forty-five  years  ka  It  was  designed  to  commemorate  the 
Information  of  the  Roman  calendar  by  Julius  C»sar. 

Era  <f  Spain,  or  of  the  CcBtart, 

The  conquest  of  Spain  by  Augustus,  which  was  com:* 
pleted  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  B.a,  gave  rise  to  this  era, 
which  began  with  the  first  day  of  the  following  year,  and 
was  long  used  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  generally  in  all 
the  Roman  provinces  subdued  by  the  Visigoths,  both  in 
Africa  and  the  South  of  France.    Several  of  the  councila 
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•f  CWtiiage,  and  also  that  of  Arlet,  are  dated  aocordln^  to 
thia  era.  After  the  9th  century  it  became  uanal  to  join 
with  it  in  public  acta  the  year  ol  the  Incarnation.  It  was 
followed  in  Catalonia  till  the  year  1 180,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon  till  1350,  in  Valencia  till  1368,  and  in  Castile  till 
1382.  In  Portugal  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  use  so  late  as 
the  year  14l#,  or  1422,  though  it  would  seem  that  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy,  no  other  era 
was  used  in  tke  public  acta  of  that  country  than  that  of  the 
iDcamatiun.  As  the  era  of  Spain  commenced  with  the  1st 
of  January,  and  the  months  and  days  of  the  year  are  those 
of  the  Jdian  calendar,  any  date  is  reduced  to  the  common 
era  by  subtracting  thirty-eight  from  the  number  of  the 
year. 

Era  of  AeUum^  and  Era  of  AMguthu, 
This  era  was  .established  to  commemorate  the  battle  of 
Actium,  which  was  fooght  on  the  3d  of  September,  in  the 
year  31  b^o.,  and  in  the  15th  of  the  Julian  era.  By  the 
Romans  the  era  of  4^'*^'^  ^^  considered  as  commencing 
on  the  1st  of  January  of  the  16th  of  the  Julian  era,  which 
is  the  SOth  B.a  The  Egyptians,  who  used  this  era  till  the 
time  of  Diodetiatt,  dated  its  commencement  from  the 
beginning  of  their  month  Thoth,  or  the  2dth  of  August; 
and  thaEastem  Greeks  from  the  2d  of  September.  By 
the  latter  it  was  also  called  the  era  of  Antioch,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  used  till  the  9th  century.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  CsBsarean  era  of  Antioch,  which  began 
seventeen  years  earlier.  Many  of  the  medals  struck  by  the 
city  of  Antioch  in  honour  of  Angustus  are  dated  according 
to  this  era. 

Besides  the  era  of  Actium,  there  was  also  an  Au£;ustan 
era,  which  commenced  four  years  later,  or  27  b.c.,  the  year 
in  which  Augustus  prevailed  on  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  to  decree  him  the  title  of  Angustus,  and  to  confirm 
him  in  the  supreme  power  of  the  empire. 

Era  <^  Dioeletiajif  or  Era  of  Mariyrt, 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Alexandrians,  at  the 
accession  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  made  an  alteration  in 
«  their  mundane  era,  by  striking  off  ten  years  from  their 
leckontng.  At  the  same  time  they  established  a  new  era, 
which  is  still  followed  by  the  Abyssinians  and  Copts.  It 
commences  with  the  29th  of  August  (the  first  day  of  the 
Egyptian  yesr)  of  the  year  284  of  our  era,  which  was  the 
first  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  The  denomination  of  Era 
q/*  Martyrs,  subsequently  given  to  it  in  commemoration 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  would  seem  to  imply 
that  its  commencement  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  year 
303  of  our  era,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  Diocletian 
issued  ha  famous  edict ;  but  the  practice  of  dating  from 
the  accession  of  Diocletian  has  prevailed.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  year  consisted  of  365  days  ;  but  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Julian  calendar,  the  astronomers  of 
Alexandria  adopted  an  intercslaiy  year,  and  added  six 
additional  da3rs  instead  of  five  to  the  end  of  the  last  month  ^ 
of  every  fourth  year.  The  year  thus  became  exactly 
similar  to  the  Julian  year.  The  Egyptian  intercalary  year, 
however,  'does  not  correspond  to  the  Julian  leap  year,  but 
is  the  year  inmiediately  preceding ;  and  the  intercalation 
takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  on  the  29th  of 
August  Hence  the  first  three  years  of  the  Egyptian 
intercalary  period  commence  on  the  29th  of  our  Angnst, 
and  the  fourth  commences  on  the  30th  of  that  month. 
Before  the  end  of  that  year  th&  Julian  intercalation  takes 
plaoB,  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  Egyptian  year  is 
restored  to  the  29th  of  August  Hence  to  reduce  a  date 
according  to  this  era  to  our  own  reckoning,  it  is  necessary, 
jfor  common  years,  to  add  283  years  and  240  days ;  but  if 
the  dote  belongs  to  the  first  three  months  of  the  year 


following  the  intercalation,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if 
in  the  ihiid  year  of  the  Julian  cycle  it  falls  between  tha 
30th  of  August  and  the  end  of  the  year,  we  must  add  283 
years  and  241  days.  The  Ethiopians  do  not  reckon  the 
years  from  the  beginning  of  the  era  iu  a  consecutive  aeries, 
but  employ  a  period  of  532  years,  after  the  expiration  of 
which  they  again  begin  with  1.  This  is  the  Dionyaian  or 
Great  Paschal  Period,  and  is  formed  by  the  multipb'cation 
of  the  numl>er8  28  and  19,  that  is,  of  the  solar  and  luns: 
cycles,  into  each  other. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Ethiopian  or  Abya- 
sinian  months,  with  the  days  on  which  they  begin  in  the 
Jul^n  calendar,  or  old  style  : — 

ICaaoaram. . . 29th  A ugost  MagaUt .... 25th  Fabnuiy. 

Tikmith.....28tk  September.  Kiazis  27th  March. 

Hadar S8th  October.  Gimbot 2«th  AarH 

Tacsam 27th  Kovember.  Sena 26th  May. 

Tir STth  December.  Hamle 25th  Jane. 

Yacatit  29th  January.  Kahaaae..... 25th  July. 

The  additional  or  epagomenal  days  begin  on  the  24th  of 
August  In  intercalaryyears  thb  first  seven  months'  com- 
mence one  day  later.  The  Egyptian  months,  followed  by 
the  modem  Copts,  agree  with  the  above  in  every  respect 
excepting  the  namea. 

Indicium. 
The  cycle  of  Indictbn,  already  explained  at  pu  670  of 
voL  iv.,  waa  very  generally  followed  in  the  Roman  empire 
for  some  centuries  before  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  era. 
Three  Indictions  may  be  distinguished ;  but  they  differ 
only  in  regard  to  the  commencement  of  Uie  year. 

1.  The  CoHttaniinopoliian  Indidion,  like  the  Qreek 
year,  commenced  with  the  month  of  September.  This 
was  followed  in  the  Eastern  empire,  and  in  some  instances 
also  in  France. 

2.  Tlie  Impet*ial  or  Conttaniinian  Indietion  ih  so  called 
because  its  establishment  is  attributed  to  Constantine. 
This  was  also  called  the  Ccesarean  Indietion,  It  com- 
mences on  the  24th  of  Beptember.  It  is  not  unfreqnently 
met  with  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of  France  and  England. 

3.  The  Roman  or  Fontijieal  Indietion  began  on  the 
25th  of  December  or  Ist  of  January,  according  a&  the 
Christian  year  was  held  to  commence  on  the  one  or  other 
of  these  days.  It  is  often  employed  in  papal  bulls, 
especially  after  the  time  of  Gregory  YII.,  and  traces  of 
its  use  are  found  in  early  French  auUiors. 

Era  of  the  Armenians, 

The  epoch  of  the  Armenian  era  is  that  of  the  Council  of 
Tiben,  in  which  the  Armenians  consummated  their  schism 
from  the  Greek  Church  by  condemning  the  acts  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon ;  and  it  corresponds  to  Tuesday,  the 
9th  of  July  of  the  year  552  of  the  Incarnation.  In  their 
civil  &£fairs  the  Armenians  follow  the  ancient  vague  year 
of  the  Egyptians  ;  but  their  ecclesiastical  year,  which 
begins  on  the  11th  of  Augiist,  is  regulated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Julian  year,  every  fourth  year  consisting 
of  366  da3rs,  so  that  Easter  and  the  other  festivals  are 
retained  at  the  same  place  in  the  seasons  as  well  as  in  the 
civil  year.  The  Armenians  also  make  use  of  the  mundane 
era  of  Constantinople,  and  sometimes  conjoin  both  methods 
of  computation  in  the  same  documents.  In  their  eor- 
respondence  tind  transactions  with  Europeans,  they  generally 
follow  the  era  of  the  lucamation,  and  adopt  the  Julian 
year. 

To  reduce  the  civil  dates  of  the  Armenians  to  the 
Christian  era,  proceed  as  follows.  Since  the  epoch  is  the 
9th  of  July,  there  were  176  days  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Armenian  era  to  the  end  of  the  year  552  of  our  era ; 
and  since  552  was  a  leap  year,  the  year  553  began  a  Julian 
intercalary   period.     Multiply,  therefore^   the  number  of 
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Anneniftn  yean  elapsed  by  365  ;  add  the  unmber  of  days 
horn  the  oommenoement  of  the  current  year  to  the  given 
date ;  aubtract  176  from  the  sum,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  the  number  of  days  from  the  let  of  Janoary  553  to  the 
given  date.  This  number  of  dayi  being  reduced  to  Julian 
yean»  add  the  result  to  552,  and  the  sum  gives  the  day  in 
the  Julian  year,  or  old  style. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  reckoning  the  year  begins  on  the 
11th  of  August.  To  reduce  a  date  expressed  in  this 
nekoning  to  the  Julian  date,  add  551  years,  and  the  days 
eli^ieed  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  10th  of  August, 
both  inolnsive,  of  the  year  552,— that  is  to  say  (sines  552 
is  »  leap  year),  223  days.  In  leap  years,  one  day  must  be 
anbtracted  if  the  date  falls  between  the  1st  of  March  and 
10th  of  August 

The  following  are  the  Armenian  ecclesiastioal  months 
with  their  correspondence  with  those  of  the  Julian 
calendar  >— 

L  VftTawrdi  bflgiiit llth  Angiut 

a.  Hori 10th  September. 

a.  Sehomi 10th  October. 

i.  DreThiui 9th  Hovember. 

5.  Kagoths 9t]i  December. 

«.  AimoE ^ SthJannary. 

7.  Mtlegi TthFebruMy. 

8.  Arcto 9th  March. 

9.  Angi 8th  April 

10.  Marin 8th  May. 

11.  Maicacx 7th  Jime. 

12.  Herodies 7th  July. 

To  oomplete  the  year,  five  complementary  days  are  added 
in  common  years,  and  six  in  leap  years. 

The  Jfahametan  £r<n,  or  Era  of  (he  Hegira, 

The   era  in  use  among  the  Turks,  Arabs,  and   other 

Malumietan  nations  is  that  of  the  Hegira  or  H^jra^  the 

flight  of  the  prophet  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  622  a.d.     Its 

commencement,  however,  does  not,  as  is  sometimes  stated, 

coincide  with  the  very  day  of  the  flight,  but  precedes  it  by 

atxty-eight  days.    The  prophet,  after  leaving  Mecca,  to 

eecape  the  pumnit  of  his  enemies,  the  Koreoshites,  hid 

himself  with  his  friend  Abubekr  in  a  cave  near  Mecca,  and 

there  lay  for  three  days.     The  departure  frcHU  the  cave 

and  setting  out  on  the  way  to  Medina  is  assigned  to  the 

ninth  day  of  the  third  month,  Babia  L — corresponding  to 

the  22d  of  September  of  the  year  622  jld.    The  era  begins 

from  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Mohanram  preceding  the 

flight,  or  first  day  of  that  Arabian  year,  which  coincides 

with  Friday,  July  16,  622  A.D.     It  is  necessary  to  re- 

snember  that  by  astronomertf  and  by  some  historians  the 

era  is  assigned  to  the  preceding  day,  July  15.    It  i»  stated 

\3j  D'Herbelot  that  the  era  of  the  Hegira  was  instituted  by 

Omar,  the  second  caliph,  in  imitation  of  the  Christian  era 

of  the  martjrrs.     (For  details  of  the  Mahometan  year,  names 

and  length  of  months,  and  for  the  method  of  reduction  of 

Mahometan  dates  to  Christian,  see  vol  iv.  pp.  679-681). 

Era  of  Teedegirdf  or  Persian  or  Gelatcean  ErcL 

This  era  commencea  with  the  elevation  of  Tezdegird  IIL 
to  the  throne  of  Persia,  on  the  16th  of  June  in  the  year  of 
our  era  632.  Till  the  year  1079  the  Persian  year 
resembled  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  consisting  of  365 
days  without  inteicalation ;  but  at  that  time  the  Persian 
calendar  was  reformed  by  Qelal-ed-din  Malek  Shah,  sultan 
of  Khorasan,  and  a  method  of  interealation  adopted  which, 
though  less  convenient,  is  considerably  more  accurate  than 
the  Julian.  The  intercalary  period  is  33  years,-— one  day 
being  added  to  the  common  year  seven  times  successively 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  the  eighth  intercalation  being 
deferred  till  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  (see  vol  iv.  p.  667). 
This  esa  was  at  one  period  universally  adopted  in  PersiOi 


and  it  still  continues  to  be  followed  by  the  Farsees  of 
India.  The  months  consist  of  thirty  days  each,  and  each 
day  is  distinguished  by  a  different  name.  According  to 
Alfergani,  the  names  of  the  Persian  months  are  aa 
follows: — 

Afrodin-meh.  Heided-meh.  Adar-meh. 

Aidiflaacht-meh.  Bohahaxir-mah.  Di-meh. 

Cazdi-meh.  Mahar-meh.  Behen-meh. 

Tir^meh.  Aben-meh.  AflSfer^meh. 

The  t.y^  additional  days  (in  intercalary  years  six)  are 
named  Jftw^^rooa. 

As  it  does  not  appear  that  the  above^nentioned  rule  of 
intercalation  was  ever  regularly  followed,  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  exactly  the  days  on  which  the  difierent  years 
begin.  In  some  provinces  of  India  the  ParsjBes  begin  the 
yw  with  September,  in  others  they  begin  it  with  October. 
We  have  stated  that  the  era  began  with  the  16th  June 
632.  But  the  vague  year,  which  was  followed  till  1079, 
anticipated  the  JuBan  year  by  one  day  every  four  years. 
In  447  years  the  anticipation  would  amount  to  about  112 
days,  and  the  beginning  of  the  year  would  in  consequence 
be  thrown  back  to  near  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  year 
632.  To  the  year  of  the  Persian  era,  therefore,  add  631; 
and  the  sum  will  be  the  year  of  our  era  in  ^4dch  thtf 
Persian  year  begins. 

Chinese  Chronology. 

From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Taou,  upwards  of  2000 
years  B.a,  the  Chinese  had  two  difiTerent  years, — a  civil 
year,  which  was  regulated  by  the  moon,  and  an  astro- 
nomical year,  which  was  solar.  The  civil  year  consisted 
in  general  of  twelve  months  or  lunations,  but  occasionally 
a  thirteenth  was  added,  in  order  to  preserve  its  correspond- 
ence with  the  sdar  year.  Even  at  that  early  period  the 
solar  or  astronomical  year  consisted  of  365^  days,  like  our 
Julian  year;  and  it  was  anaaged  in  the  same  manner,  a 
day  being  intercalated  every  fourth  year. 

According  to  the  missionaiy  Gaubil,  the  Chinese  divided 
the  day  into  100  Ice,  each  he  into  100  minutes,  and  each 
minute  into  100  seconds.  This  practice  continued  to  pre- 
vail till  the  17th  century,  when,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Jesuit  Schall,  president  of  the  tribunal  of  mathematics, 
they  adopted  the  European  method  of  dividing  the  day 
into  twenty-four  honrs^  each  hour  into  sixty  minutes,  and 
each  minute  into  sixty  seconds.  The  civil  day  oommences 
a|  midnight  and  ends  at  the  midnight  following. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  emperors  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
206  B.O.,  the  civil  year  of  the  Chinese  has  begun  with  the' 
first  day  of  that  moon  in  the  course  of  irhich  the  sun 
enters  into  the  sign  of  the  xodiac  which  corresponds  with 
our  sign  Pisces.  From  the  same  period  also,  they  have 
employed,  in  the  adjustment  of  their  solar  an^  lunar  years, 
a  period  of  nineteen  years,  twelve  of  which  are  conmion, 
containing  twelve  lunations  each,  and  the  remaining  seven 
intercalary,  containing  thirteen  lunations.  It  is  not>  how* 
ever,  precisely  known  how  they  distributed  their  months  of 
thirty  and  twenty-nine  days,  or,  as  they  termed  them,  great 
and  small  moons.  This,  with  other  matters  appertaining 
to  the  calendar^  was  probably  left  to  be  regulated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  mathematical  tribunal 

The  Chineae  divide  the  time  of  a  complete  revolution  of 
the  sun  with  regard  to  the  solstitial  points  into  twelve  equal 
portions,  each  corresponding  to  thirty  days,  ten  hours, 
thirty  minutes.  Each  of  these  periods,  which  is  denomin- 
ated a  Uigf  is  subdivided  into  two  equal  portions  called 
chung-ki  and  ttie-ki,  the  chung-hi  denoting  the  first  half  of 
the  MHf,  and  the  Uie4ii  the  latter  half.  Though  the  ttSi  are 
thus  strictly  portions  of  solar  time,  yet,  what  is  remarkable, 
though  not  peculiar  to  China,  they  give  their  name  to 
the  lunar  months,  each  month  or  lunation  having  the 
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name  of  ihe  ehun^  or  sign  at  wluch  the  ran  arrives 
daring  that  ntonth.  As  the  ttfif  is  bnger  than  a  synodic 
revolation  of  the  moon,  the  sun  cannot  arrive  twice  at  a 
ehung-hi  daring  the  same  lonation;  and  as  there  are  only 
twelve  Uiiy  the  year  can  contain  only  twelve  months  having 
different  names.  It  most  happen  sometimes  ^hat  in  the 
coarse  of  a  lunation  the  sun  enters  into  no  new  sign  ;  in 
Uus  case  the  month  is  intercalary,  and  is  called  by  the  same 
name  as  the  preceding  month. 

For  chronological  porposes,  the  Chinese,  in  common 
with  some  other  nations  of  the  east  of  Asia,  employ  cycles 
of  sixty,  by  means  of  which  they  reckon  their  days,  moons, 
and  years.  The  days  are  distrU>nted  in  the  calendar  into 
cycles  of  sixty,  in  the  same  manner  as  oars  are  distributed 
into  weeks,  or  cycles  of  seven.  Each  day  of  the  cycle  has 
a  particular  name^  and  as  it  is  a  usaal  practice,  in 
mentioning  dates,  to  give  the  name  of  the  day  along  with 
that  of  the  moon  and  the  year,  this  arrangement  affords 
great  facilities  in  verifying  the.epochs  of  Chinese  chronology. 
The  order  of  the  da3rs  in  the  cycle  is  never  interrnpted  by 
any  intercalation  that  may  be  necessary  for  acUusting  the 
months  or  years.  The  moons  of  the  civil  year  are  also 
distingushed  by  their  place  in  the  cycle  of  sixty  ;  and  as 
the  intercalary  moons  are  not  reckoned,  for  the  reason 
before  stated,  namely,  that  daring  one  of  these  lunations 
the  sun  enters  into  no  new  sign,  there  are  only  twelve 
regular  moons  in  a  year,  so  that  the  cycle  is  renewed  every 
five  years.  Thus  the  first  moon  of  the  year  1673  being  the 
first  of  a  new  cycle,  the  first  moon  of  every  sixth  year, 
reckoned  backwards  or  forwards  from  that  d[ate,  as  1868, 
1863,  kc,  or  1877,  1882,  &c.,  will  also  commence  a  new 
lanar  cycle  of  sixty  moons.  In  regard  to  the  years,  the 
arrangement  is  exactly  the  same.  Each  has  a  distinct 
number  or  name  which  marks  its  place  in  the  cyde,  and  as 
this  is  generally  given  in  referring  to  dates,  along  with  the 
other  chronologiod  characters  of  the  year,  the  ambiguity 
which  arises  from  following  a  fluctuating  or  uncertain  epoch 
is  entirely  obviated.  The  present  cycle  began  in  the  year 
1864  of  our  era ;  the  year  1876  is  consequently  the  13th 
of  the  carrent  cycle. 

The  cycle  of  sixty  is  formed  of  two  subordinate  cycles  or 
series  of  characters  one  of  ten  and  the  other  of  twelve, 
which  are  joined  together  so  as  to  afford  surty  different 
combinations.  The  names  of  the  characters  in  the  cycle 
of  ten,  which  are  called  celettial  signs,  are — 

I.  KeX;   2.  Ylh;   3.  Ping;  4.  Ting;   5.  Woo  ; 

6.  Ke;   7.  K&ng;   8.  Sin;  9.  Jin;  10.  Kwei; 

and  in  the  series  of  12,  denominated  terrettrial  signs, 

1.  Tsze;  i^.«Chow;  3.  Tin;  4.  Maon;  6,  Shin;  6.  Sze; 

7.  Woo;  8.  We  ;  9.  Shin  ;  10.  Tew ;  11.  Setth;  12.  Hae. 

The  name  of  the  first  year,  or  of  the  first  day,  in  the 
sexagenary  <grcle  is  formed  by  combining  the  first  words 
in  each  of  the  above  series  ;  the  second  is  formed  by  com- 
bining the  second  of  each  series,  and  so  on  to  the  tenth. 
For  the  next  year  the  first  word  of  the  first  series  ta  com- 
bined with  the  eleventh  of  the  second,  then  the  second  of 
the  first  series  with  the  twelfth  of  the  second,  after  ^e 
the  third  of  the  first  series  with  the  first  of  the  second,  and 
so  on  till  the  sixtieth  combination,  when  the  last  of  the  first 
series  concurs  with  the  last  of  the  second.  Thus  KeE-tsze 
is  the  name  of  the  first  year,  Tlh-Chow  that  of  the  second, 
Ke&-8euh  that  of  the  eleventh,  Tlh-hae  that  of  the  twelfth, 
Ping-tsze  that  of  the  thirteenth,  and  so  on.  The  order  of 
proceeding  is  obvious. 

In  the  Chinese  history  translated  into  the  Tatar  dialect 
by  order  of  the  emperor  Kang-he.  who  died  in  1721, 
the  characters  of  the  cycle  begin  to  appear  at  the  year  2357 
B.O.  From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Chinese 
empire  was  established  previous  to  that  epoch ;  but  it  is 
obvinuBly  ao  easy  to  extend  the  cycles  backwards  indefinitely. 


that  the  inferenoe  can  have  Tery  little  weight  Thu 
characters  given  to  that  year  2357  B.a  are  Keltr^n,  which 
denote  the  41st  of  the  cycle.  We  most,  therefore,  suppose 
the  cycle  to  have  begun  2397  B.a,  or  forty  years  hitbn ' 
the  reign  of  Taoo.  This  is  the  epoch  aasnmed  by  the  anthorm 
of  L*Art  de  Yhrifier  let  Datei.  The  mathematical  tribunal 
has,  however,  from  time  immemorial  ooanted  the  first 
year  of  the  first  cycle  from  the  eighty-first  of  Taou,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  year  2277  B.a 

Since  the  year  163  b.c.  the  Chinese  writers  have  adopted 
the  praotioe  pf  dating  the  year  from  the  accession  of  the 
reigning  emperor.  An  emperor,  on  racfceeding  to  the 
throne,  gives  a  name  to  tne  yeon  of  his  reign.  He 
ordains,  for  example,  that  they  shall  be  called  Ta-te.  In 
consequence  of  this  edict,  the  following  year  is  called  the 
first  of  Ta-te,  and  the  succeeding  years  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  kc,  of  Ta-te,  and  so  on,  till  it  pleases  the  same 
emperor  or  his  successor  to  .  ordain  that  the  years  shall  be 
called  by  some  other  appellation.  The  periods  thus  formed 
are  called  by  the  Chinese  Nien-hao.  According  to  this 
method  of  dating  the  years  a  new  era  oommenose  with 
every  reign  ;  and  the  year  corresponding  to  a  Chinese  date 
can  only  be  found  when  we  have  before  us  a  catalogue  of 
the  Kien-hao,  with  their  relation  to  the  years  of  our  era. 

The  Chinese  chronology  is  discussed  with  ample  detail 
by  Freret,  in  the  Memoirt  of  the  Academy  of  JfucripHotu, 
torn,  xviil  ;  and  an  abridgment  of  his  memoir  is  given  in 
L*Ari  de  Verifier  lee  Datee  (tom.  il  p.  284,  H$eq,;%du  in 
4to,  1818),  from  which  the  preceding  account  is  principally 
taken. 

Indian  Chronolofy, 

The  method  of  dividing  and  reckoning  time  followed  by 
the  various  nations  of  India  resembles  in  its  general 
features  that  of  the  Chinese,  bat  is  rendered  still  more 
complex  by  the  intermixture  of  Mahometan  with  Hindu 
customs.  lake  the  Chinese,  the  Hindus  have  a  solar  year, 
which  is  generally  followed  in  the  transaction  of  public 
business,  especially  since  the  introdnctbn  of  European 
power ;  and  they  have  also  a  lunar  year,  which  regulates 
their  religious  festivals^  and  which  they  follow  in  their 
domestic  arrangements.  Their  solar  year,  or  rather  sidereal 
year,  is  measured  by  the  time  in  whidi  the  ran  returns  to 
the  same  star,  and  is  consequently  longer  than  our  astro- 
noiiiical  year,  by  the  whole  quantity  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.  It  is  reckoned  by  the  Hindus  at  365  days, 
6  hours,  12  minutes,  30  seconds,  and  consequently  exceeds 
a  Gregorian  year  by  one  day  in  sixty  yean.  The  Indian 
zodiac  is  divided  into  twelve  solar  and  twenty-eight  lunar 
signs ;  and  the  year  begins  with  the  sun's  arrival  at  the 
first  degree  of  the  first  sign.  The  month  is  the  time  the  sun 
takes  to  pass  through  one  sign ;  and  as  each  aign  contains 
the  same  number  of  degrees,  the  months  vary  somewhat  in 
length,  according  as  the  sun  is  nearer  the  apc^o^ee  or  the 
perigee.  The  longest  month  may  contain  31  days,  14  hours, 
39  minutes,  and  the  shortest  only  29  days,  8  hours,  21 
minutes.  The  civil  months,  however,  depend  aolely  on 
the  moon  ;  though,  with  the  same  perversion  of  ingenuity 
which  we  have  already  remarked  with  regard  to  the 
Chinese,  and  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
example  except  in  the  east  of  Asia,  they  derive  their  names 
from  the  solar  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Th6  first  civil  mouth 
commences  with  the  day  after  the  full  moon  of  that  luna- 
tion in  the  course  of  which  the  sun  enters  the  first  Hinda 
sign,  and  so  on  with  the  others.  When  the  sun  enters 
into  no  new  sign  during  the  coitfse  of  a  lurfation,  the  month 
is  intercalary,  and  is  called  by  the  name  of  that  which  pre- 
cedes or  follows  it,  which  some  prefix  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  regular  month.  In  some  provincen  of  India,  as  in 
Benge^  the  civil  month  commences  with  the  day  after  the 
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Bew  moon ;  bat  in  tlie  upper  or  'norUiem  provinoet,  it 
begins,  as  we  hare  stated,  with  the  daj  after  the  fall  moon. 
From  the  manner  in  which  they  are  reckoned,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Hindu  months,  both  sobr  and  lonar,  neither  con- 
sist of  an  entire  number  of  day^  nor  are  regulated  by  any 
^de^  but  depend  solely  on  the  motion  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  The  time  of  their  commencement  is  different  on 
ereiy  different  meridian  ;  and  a  Hindu  has  no  means  of 
knowing  befordiand  on  what  day  any  month  begins, 
ezeepting  br  consulting  his  almanac  Th^civil  day  in  all 
parts  of  Ino^  begins  at  sunrise 

The  Hindu  eras  have  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy. According  to  the  dreams  of  Indian  mythology* 
the  duration  of  the  world  is'  limited  to  four  pigt  ot  ages, 
three  of  which  have  already  pteed,  and  the  fourth,  which 
is  the  kali-yuff,  is  the  last  and  most  deteriorated.  It  is 
this  only  whidi  has  any  reference  to  authentic  chnmology. 
It  forms  the  principal  era  of  India,  and  comprehends 
several  others  in  common  use,  as  the  era  of  Yicramaditya, 
the  era  of  8alivahaaa»  the  Bengalee  er%  and  the  cyde  of 
sixty  yeaiiL 

llie  ZM^fytg  commenced  in  the  year  8101  B.a  The 
year  is  sidereal,  and  begins  when  the  sun  enters  the  first 
sign  of  the  Hindu  eodiac^  which  at  present  happens  about 
the  1 1th  of  April  Owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
the  buginmng  of  the  year  advances  in  the  seasons  at  the 
late  of  about  one  day  in  lizty  years. 

The  Era  <^  FSemwocft)^  is  redroned  from  the  year  57 
B.a,  which  eorresponds  to  3044  of  the  Kaliyug.  This 
•r%  tibe  veais  of  which  are  called  Samvat^  prevails  chiefly 
in  the  hi^dier  or  northerh  provinces  of  India,  and  in 
Chuerat  Its  name  is  derived  hom  that  of  a  sovereign  of 
Ifalwa,  who^  by  defeating  Saka^  king  of  Delhi,  acquired 
possession  of  the  prindpal  throne  of  India.  Whether  the 
year  from  which  it  ii  reckoned  was  that  of  the  aodession  or 
death  of  this  prince  ii  uncertain.  The  yean  aro  reckoned 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Eali-yug ;  and  it  mav 
(be  remarked  of  the  Indian  eras  in  general  that^  though 
some  of  them  profess  to  be  counted  from  the  deaths  of 
their  kings,  or  other  historical  events,  they  all  commence 
at  the  time  the  sun  reaches  the  same  point  in  his  annual 
eourse  through  the  sodiac 

The  Mra  of  JSaHvoAana  ii  the  year  78  A.D.,  which 
corresponds  to  SI 79  of  the  Kali-yug^  and  135  of  the 
Yicramaditya.  The  name  is  derived  from  Salivahan,  who 
is  said  te  have  reigned  many  years  over  the  kingdom  of 
Narsinga,  and  to  have  been  a  liberal  encourager  of  the  arts 
and  sdencea.  It  is  generally  used  in  records  or  writings 
of  importance,  but  is  most  provalent  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Hindustan.    The  years  aro  called  Saka, 

The  Fudet  Era,  from  the  near  coincidence  of  its  dates 
with  those  of  the  Hegira,  seems  to  have  been  impoeed  on 
the  natives  of  India  by  their  Mahometan  conquerors.  It 
is  prindpally  used  in  revenue  transactions,  and  is  protty 
generally  known  over  India.  Thero  aro  several  eras  of  this 
name ;  but  the  most  common  is  that  which  is  reckoned 
from  the  year  590  ▲.p.  At  Madras  the  commencement  of 
the  Fuslee  year  is  fixed  on  the  12th  of  July.  In  Bengal  it 
begins  in  September,  or  with  the  full  moon  preceding  the 
autumnal  equinox 

The  Bengalee  Era  is  also  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Hegira ;  but  the  vear  is  measured  by  solar  time,  and 
therofore  difiers  entirely  from  the  Mahometan  year,  which 
^  is  purd^  lunar.  At  the  present  time  the  Bengalee  epoch 
,  is  about  nine  years  later  than  the  Hegira, — ^the  year  1245 
of  the  Hegira  having  commenced  in  July  1829,  and  the 
Bengalee  ytBX  1236  in  April  1829.  The  sidereal  year 
exccwds  the  lunar  year  by  10  days  21}  hours  nearly ;  con- 
sequently, by  reckoning  backwards,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  dates  of  the  Bengalee  era  and  of  the  Hegira  coincided 


about  the  middle  of  the  16th  oentmy.  History  is  silent 
on  the  subject;  but  it  seems  probable,  that  thoogh  the^ 
epoch  of  the  Hegira  was  partially  adopted  in  India,  the 
Hindus  pertinadoudy  resisted  all  attempts  to  disturb  their 
ancient  methods  of  reckoning  the  subdivisbns  of  the 
year. 

Beddes  the  Indian  eras  here  enumerated,  thero  aro  some 
others  which  aro  lees  generally  known,  or.  which  aro 
followed  only  in  particular  provinces.  The  cyde  d  sixty 
years  is  also  sometimes  used,  particularly  in  connection 
With  the  era  of  Yicramaditya.  According  to  the  Bengal 
account,  the  first  cyde  began  3185  years  B.a;  and  the  year 
1876  ol  our  era  isxconsequently  the  twenty-first  of  the 
eighty-fifth  cyde.  In  the  Tdinga  account  Uie  first  cyde 
began  3114  B.G.;  and  the  year  1876  is  the  tenth  of  the 
eighty-fourth  cyde. 

Fuller  information  regarding  Indian  chrondogy  will  be 
found  in  Prinsep*s  Eeeaye  on  Indian  Anii^uiiiei  (1858), 
vol  ii,  Warren's  Kola  Sanhalita  (1825),  and  Burnett's 
Elements  <^  South  Indian  Pakeography  (1874).' 

Prindpal  Worke  on  Ckrcnologf, 

To  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  may  desiro  to  enter 
more  fully  into  chronological  studies,  we  sul^oin  a  list  of 
the  leading  works  on  the  subject  In  addition  toihe  early 
Qreek  writings  already  named,  thero  aro  the  forty  books 
(some  fifteen  only  extant  in  their  entiroty)  of  universal 
history  compiled  (about  8  B.a)  by  Diodorns  Sicnlus,  and 
arranged  in  the  form  of  annals ;  the  PentafMoe  of  Julius 
Africanus  (about  220-230  JUi>.);  the  treatise  of  Censorinus 
entitled  Le  die  natali,  written  238  ▲.P. ;  the  Ckronieon,  in 
two  books,  of  Ettsebins  Pkimphili,  bishop  of  Cesarea 
(about  325  A.D.),  distinguidied  atf  the  first  book  of  a 
purdy  chronologiinl  character  which  has  come  down  to  us ; 
and  three  important  works  forming  parts  of  the  Corpue 
Scriptormn  "Hietcrim  Byzantinoe,  namely,  the  Ckrono' 
graphia  of  Georgius  Syncdlus  (800  ▲.!>.),  the  Ckrono- 
graphia  of  Johannes  Malalas  (9th  century),  and  the 
Ckronieon  Paechale, 

Among  the  very  numerous  modem  works  on  CSironology, 
the  most  important  aro  the  following^  which  ai«  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  publication:— 

1688.  Ik  Bmendatimu  Temfonm,  by  Joseph  Sodlger,  hi  which 
were  Idd  the  foandatiou  of  modem  duonologicd  sdenoe. 

1608.  Opue  Chrendogiewn,  hj  Bethiu  CdvUu. 

1687.  Dw  Doetrinu  TtmvorHm,  bv  PetaTim  (Denie  PetenX  with 
its  oontiniiatioB  pnbUehea  in  1680,  tnd  sn  a!bri4ginent  entitled 
Baiiantuium  Tmnperum,  in  1688-1684. 

16M.  AwuUsi  VeUrU  «i  Novi  TutmmmH,  hj  Archbiahop  Ueeher, 
whoee  datee  haTO  by  iome  means  gained  i.  place  in  the  anthoriaed 
vendon  of  the  Bible. 

1661.  Begia  EpUome  Hiderim  Saerm  ti  Pr^fimm,  by  Philippe 
Labbe,  of  whioh  a  Freneh  veraion  waa  alao  pabluhed. 

1669.  IndUvtianum  Chronologieamm  Ubri  duo,  by  Bishop  Beve- 
ridge. 

1672.  Chronieus  Canon  ^gypUaem,  Ebrmeiu,  el  OreKue,  by  Six 
John  Harebam. 

1687.  VAnUqwiU  dee  Tempe  rUMie  el  d^enthte,  by  Pad  Penon, 
with  ita  IU/en$e,  1691. 

1701.  Ik  Feteribue  CfrcBcorum  Somanorumyue  Oyelie,  by  Henry 
DodweU. 

1728.  Tht  Ckronolon  ^  AnemU  Kingdeme  amended,  by  Sir 
Iiaao  Newton,  remarkable  aa  an  attempt  to  oonatruct  a  qritem  on 
new  baaea,  indmendent  of  the  Qreek  ohronol<^gera. 

1788.  ChnmeUgie  d»  Vhietoin  eorimte,  by  Alphonae  dee  YignonM. 

1744.  TabUUee  ekrondogtqvee  d»  thieMee  tmittreitte^Jbj  N. 
Lenglet-Dof^eenoy. 

1760.  The  first  edition  in  one  voL  4to  of  VArt  de  ViriMr  le$ 
JkUee,  which  in  its  third  edition  (1818-1881)  ai^peared  in  88  toIs. 
8to.,  a  coloesd  monument  of  the  learning  and  laboars  of  Taiiona 
members  of  the  Benedictine  Congreffation  of  Saint-Manr. 

1762.  Chronologieal  Antiquities,  by  John  Jackson. 

1764.  Chronology  and  Hietory  oftkt  World,  by  Jdw  BIsh ;  uew 
edition,  mnph  en>Mged,  1S67. 

1784.  A  S»t4erh  o/ Ciyrcnology,  V  PV^dr. 
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1790.  BantOmtX  <br  a4$AickU  dtr  SlaaUn  da  AUsrikMmM,  hj 
>.H.  K  HeerBii. 

180S.  Handbueh  dtr  aiUn  ChsehUihU,  040oraphU,  und  ChranologUt 
hj  0.  0.  Bi«dow,  wiUi'hi*  SiHorimsfu  TabelUn, 

180»-x814.  y«v  Analytii  </  Ckr<moiogy,  br  WfllUm  Htlec 

1819.  AnnalM  V^Urum  Ssgnarwn,  by  U.  Q.  Zumpt 

1821.  TabUaua  kittoriquts,  ehronohgiqutt,  d  gdographiquti,  \j 
Buret  da  Longohampt. 

1824-1881  FoMHHtlUnUi,  and  1846-1850,  Fadi  BommU,  by  H. 
ITrnea  OUntoa.  Epitomea  of  thaaa  aUboraia  worka  ware  pablianad, 
1861-1868. 

182&-1828.  Hemdhuek  dtr  maihnMiiathin  %md  ttelmiaekm  Okromo- 
U9U,  by  Cauiitian  Ladwig  Idalar ;  and  hUMLthrbueh  dmr  ChronologU, 
1881. 

1888.  Th$  Ckronolon  ^Eidttrw,  by  Sir  Hania  Nioolaa. 

1862.  IkuH  T^mpqrU  (kUMid,  by  Idward  GreawaU ;  and  by 
tfka  aame  author.  1864,  Origiim  Kmlendarim  ItaUom;  and  1882, 
OriffimM  KaUndaHm  HMmMOat, 

1885.  FcuU  ^aai,  a  kay  to  tka  oluronology  of  tha  lUw  Taatament, 
by  Thomaa  Lawin. 

1860.  MamuU  </  Ati^Uid  Bidcnf,  by  O.  lUwlinaon. 

1872.  MneyOoptBdia  tf  Chtimology,  by  B.  a  Woodwaid  and  W. 
L.  B.  Oataa. 

1876.  Handbook  of  MuU$  mid  TabUi/or  viriMng  daU$  yfttk  Os 
CkridjUm  Bra,hjiLA,  Bond. 

1876.  Th$  Jmyntm  Bfomifm  Ctmem,  by  Qaoiga  Smith. 


CUBOHOLOOIOAL  TaBLB 

0/  t^  prineipdl  iveni$  of  potitieai  and  miUiarp  Mdarp, 
%ifUh  notice  of  great  mm  and  fawuAU  hooii,  and  of  <Atf 
moti  imporiani  inwentiont  and  diseoveries,  firom  the 
earliest  timee  to  the  elcee  of  the  year  1870. 

Chronological  tables,  howerer  anattractiye  to  minda 
whose  inolinatioiis  or  occapations  do  not  lie  in  the  direction 
of  them,  are  of  mnoh  rdoe  and  real  interest  for  those 
irho  have  knowledge  and  oocasion  to  make  a  right  use  of 
them.  To  the  historical  student  they  not  only  senre  as 
a  storehonse  of  IndiTidnal  facts  with  dates<  but  by  the 
ordeiiy  joxtapositbn  and  seqaence  of  these  they  indicate 
relations.  Iliey  are  maps  on  which  are  delineated  or 
suggested  the  lines  of  the  main  currents  in  the  ocean  of 
history.  When  the  student,  enfa^  on  any 
series  of  erents,  desires  to  find  their  place  and 
aurrouttdings  in  world-history,  he  has  but  to  turn  to  such 
tables,  and  a  glance  ot  two  will  inform  him. 

In  the  preparatioo  of  the  subjoined  table  great  pains 
hare  been  taken  to  bring  it  asdoselyas  possible  into  agree- 
ment with  the  results  of  recent  historical  and  chronological 
determinations.  Events  and  dates  of  purely  legendary 
character,  once  accepted  as  historical  facts  with  unques- 
tioning acquiescence,  hsTe  no  place  in  it ;  and  the  whole 
has  been  subjected  to  a  searching  examination  and  com- 
parison with  the  best  sources  of  information.  The  con- 
flkt  of  the  authorities  makes  absolute  certainty  in  many 
oases  unattainable.  The  reader  will  therefore  remember 
ia  using  the  table,  that,  as  differences  and  authorities  can- 
not be  given,  the  dates  are  necessarily  in  some  cases  ap- 
proximate or  probable  only. 

2284.  B.O.  AUeoed  beginnioff  of  Chaldaan  aatronomleal  obaarr- 
tiqns  aant  by  Calliatbenea  to  Ariatotle;  the  aarlieat  extant  ia  of 
720  B.& 

2200  (eirca).  The  Hia  dynasty  in  China  founded. 

2000  {eirca),  Cuneiform  writing  probably  in  uae  (deciphered 
by  Orotefend.  1802  a.d.) 

1682.  Beginning  of  onrono1(Mnr  of  Anindelian  (Parian)  marUea. 
(Brought  to  Enfldand,  1627  a.i>») 

1600  {eirca).  Date  of  the  oldest  papyri  extant 

1278.  Rise  of  Assyrian  empire,  acoording  to  Bawlinson. 

1160  (eirca).  Cylinder  inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileaer.  Ung  of 
Assyria  (deciphered.  1867  a.d.) 

llOO  {eiroa).  The  Chow  dynasty  in  China  founded. 

1066.  Darid  king  of  Israel 

1012.  Building  of  Solomon's  Temple. 

080-060.  Capture  of  Jerusalem  uy  Shiahank  (SUahak),  kbg  ot 
Zlgypt^  in  this  period. 


firs 


Eelipss 


000  B.C.  Commencement  of  Asayriaa  canon,  which  ter. 
minatoa  640  B.O.  (PisooTered  and  published  by  Bawlinaon,  1882 

4.D.) 

liOO.  Erection  of  Kortn-Weat  Palace  of  Nimroud*  aooordiog 
to  Lajrard. 

884  (T).  Legislation  of  LTcuigua  at  Sparta. 

776.  Olympiad  of  Corcsbua.  The  first  authentio  date  in  Oxeek 
history. 

770.  luTasion  of  Paleatlne  by  Pul,  king  of  Aaayria. 

768.  Foundation  of  Bome,  according  to  Varro. 

747.  Babylon  ind^tendent  under  Habonassar. 

748-728.  First  Meaaenian  war. 

727.  Religious  reformation  under  .Hesekiah,  king  of  Judak. 

721.  Samaria  taken  by  Saigon,  king  of  Assyria.  Orarthrow  sf 
the  kingdom  of  IsiaeL     Captiirity  of  the  tan  tribaa. 

711  {eiroa).  luTaaioa  of  Judah  by  Sennachaiih. 

686-468.  Second  Meaaenian  war.  under  Aristomanae. 

684.  Arohonship  at  Athens  made  snnuaL 

667-626.  Beign  of  Aaaur-bani-pal,  king  of  Asayrls. 

660.  Foundanon  of  Bysantium  by  If effariansi 

640.  Religious  refonnation  under  Joaiui,  king  of  Judah. 

682.  Invaaion  of  Aaayiia  by  Scythsi 

626(606  7).  FaU  of  Dinarah.  Babykfi  independaot  undflt 
Kabopolassar. 

624.  Legislation  of  Draoo^  arehoD  at  Athene 

610.  Battle  6fMegidda     Death  of  Joaiah. 

608.  Siege  and  capture  of  Jeyiaalam  by  H ebnchadaansr. 
oaptiTitT. 

604.  Legislation  of  Solon,  arohon  at  Athena. 

688.  Tha   Pythian   gamea  begin  to  be  oel^rated 
yeara. 

686.  Death  of  Periander*  tyrant  of  Corinth  forty  years, 
of  the  sun,  predicted  br  Thalea  (f>. 

670.  TVre  taken  by  Kebuchadnessar. 

660.  l«ebuchadne«aKs  conquest  of  Egypt 

660.  Pisistratus  tyrant  of  Athens  (di^L  627). 

660.  Anacreon  begins  to  be  known  (stiU  living  In  620). 

666.  Birth  of  Simonides  (died,  487). 

664  (f).  Conquest  of  Lydla  and  captura  of  CrGsaiis  by  (?jrnis,kiflg 
of  Peraia. 

640.  Death  of  Phalaria  tyraAt  of  Agrigentum 

640-610  (f).  Pythagoraa  flouriahed. 

688.  Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus.  Tha  Jewi  aooa  after  retom  ta 
Judaa. 

686.  The  Jews,  under  Zerubbabel,  begia  to  rebuild  tha  Templa 

686.  Theapia  first  exhibita  tragedT. 

682.  Polyoiatee  tyrant  of  Samoa  ymt  to  deatii,  622). 

620.  Death  of  Pma.     Aeoeaaion  of  Cambyaeak 

626.  Battle  of  Pelualum.  Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyssa 
Birth  of  JEachylua  (died,  466). 

621-486.  Reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  king  of  Persia.  InaariptlsB 
of  Behistun  (tvanslated  by  Rawlinson,  1848  a.  D.) 

620.  Decree  of  Darius  10 .  rebuilding  thn  Temple  at  Jamaalsa. 

618.  Birth  of  Pindar  (died,  480). 

610.  The  Piaiatratidn  expelled  from  Athens.  Damoeratio  (foreni' 
ment  reatored. 

60B.  Firat  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage. 

607,  606.  Conqueat  of  Thrace,  Paonia,  and  Maoedonia  by  Darioa 

600.  Burning  of  Sardia  by  the  loniana  and  Atheniana 

407.  Battle  of  Lake  Regillua.  First  authentio  date  in  Romsa 
hiatory. 

406.  Birth  of  Sophoclea  (died,  406). 

402.  First  Persian  expedition,  under  Mardoniua,  against  Oresee. 

400.  Second  Persian  expedition,  under  Datia  and  Artaphcmea. 
Victory  of  Miltiades  et  Marathon. 

486.  Accession  of  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia.  Oelon,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse. 

484.  Reoovery  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians.  Birth  of  Herodotos 
(died,  after  400). 

488.  Ostraoiam  of  Ariatidea  the  Just  by  the  Athenians. 

481.  Expedition  of  Xerxes  to  Greece. 

480.  Battle  of  ThermopylfB,— fall  of  Leonidas.  Battle  of  Salaoiik 
—victory  of  Themislocles.  Occupation  of  Athena  by  Xerxea  FinI 
Carthagmian  inTasion  of  SicUy.  Defeat  of  Carths^nians  by  Oeloo 
at  Himera.     Birth  of  Euripides  (died,  406). 

480-460.  Anaxagoraateachea  philosophy  ait  Athens. 

470.  Occupation  of  Athens  by  Mardoniua.  Battlea  of  Plat«a 
and  Mycale.    Siege  of  Sestoa.  ,  Departure  of  Xerxes  from  Ofseea 

477.  Beginning  of  Athenian  aupremacy.  , 

471.  Ostracism  of  Themistocles.  Birth  of  Thueydidss  (dIM, 
after  408  f),  i 

470.  Victory  of  Cimon  orer  the  Persians  at  the  Emymadea. 
460.  Peridea  begins  to  take  part  in  publie  aflkira  at  Atiisos. 
468.  Birth  of  Socrates.     Destruotioa  of  Myean»  by  tha  AisIvM> 
466.  Flight  of  ThamistDdes  to  Pania.    BisfaofKsisa    Bitt0# 
at  the  Eurymedon. 
466.  Death  of  Xerxes. 
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4M  B.a  Bardt  ottlie  Hdoti  at  Spiata.  Third  (fonrthl)  Xet- 
gniaa  wir,  which  lasts  tsn  ymn, 

480.  BsToh  of  Egypt  (sappnssed,  4BS).  Births  of  Dcmoeiitiis 
9ad  Hippoentes  (both  died,  867). 

451.  dorgiss  flouiahsd. 

458.  Bittii  of  Lysias  the  orator  (died,  878). 

457.  Battlea  of  Taoagra.    Return  of  the  Jem  under  Izra. 

45tf.  The  long  walls  of  Athens  eompleted. 

461.  The  first  Deeemyiiate  at  Borne.  LawsoftheTwelTeTaltiet. 

44&  Tyranny  of  the  second  DeoemTlrate.  Beoeaiion  of  the  Plebs. 
iibdieation  of  the  DecemTin.  drrhMn  (first  Sacred)  war  shoot 
0ie  temple  of  DelphL 

447.  Battle  of  Coronsft. 

446.  ThirtT  yearsf  tmoe  between  Athens  and  Sparta  oonofaided. 

444.  Psrichs  beoomea  sain«me  at  Athens.  Birth  <tf  Xenophon 
iboQt  this  time  (died,  869). 

448-488.  The  Parthenon  at  Athens  bant  by  Fhidiss. 

443.  Hew  eonstitntign  at  Borne,— censors  and  military  tribnnet 
wpotnted  instead  of  eonsols. 

440-489.  Siege  and  rednetioii  of  Samoa  by  Pericles. 

481  Birth  of  Isocratea  (died,  888). 

48 1  Pttloponnesian  war  Mgan:  lasting  twenty-aeren  years.  Pott- 
im  besieged  by  Atheniana  (rednoed,  420).  Death  oC  Ptrides. 
InfioeneeofCleon.    Birth  of  rlato  (died,  847). 

480L  The  Plagoe  al  Athens. 

428.  BeroUSMytilene. 

487.  BednotiosLofMytilena.  TIrrt  Athenian  exmdition  to  SicOy. 
Knt  eomedy  of  Arirtophanee  e]diibited.    Siege  ol  Plata*. 

428.  AldUadas  begins  to  act  in  pabIioai&£a. 

418.  Battle  of  Hantinea. 

416.  XzpeditiontoSic0^andsrKicia«^-Sieg•of8yr•ells^414; 
smender  of  Hiolai^  418. 

412.  first  treatise  between  Sparto  and  Persia.  Constitatioii  of 
fits  Four  Hundred  at  Athens.     Intrigues  of  AlciUades  with  the 


409.  Saeond  inraska  of  Sicfly  by  th«  GsrthaglniaBs. 

407.  Foundation  of  Bhodee. 

408.  Battle  of  AninnsM.  Condemnatioii  of  tba-  tan  gensrala. 
Dlonysias^  tyrant  of  Syraonse ;  reigns  thirty-el^  yaaa. 

406.  Battle  of  JKgonotamL 

404.  Atbens  taken  oy  Lysander.  End  cf  Pelsponasaiaa  war. 
dofemmedt  of  the  Thirty  Tyranta.  Spartan  sopwrnMny,  Death 
ff  Aleibiadea. 

401  BeatogatJon  of  democratto  goreiMneiit  at  A  Jhmm  ly  llgasy« 


Death 


401  Birth  of  Phoeion  (died,  817)i 

401.  SzpaditionofGyriutheyoiinger.    Battled  Oiiima. 
ffCyna.    Ketreatof  tneten'thonsandOreek^ 

401-884.  Ctealaaflonriahed. 

199.  Proeeention  and  death  of  SoeratesL 

891  Ckmpaign  and  peace  of  DerovUidaA. 

891  First  eampaign  of  AgeaUans  in  Asia. 

894.  Corinthian  war  besina. 

891  The  bng  walla  of  Athens  restored. 

891  TeU  stormed  WCaminoB. 

889  (drea).  Birth  of  JBschinee  (died,  814), 

887.  Peace-  of  Antalcidaa.  Greek  citiea  in  AsU  snbjeeted  to 
Ptesia.    End  of  Corinthian  war.    Bome  bomt  by  the  Ghuus. 

884.  Birth  of  Aristotle  (died,  822). 

881  Seisnre  of  the  Cadmea  at  Thebea  hr  Phcebldaa.  Olynthlan 
war  (ends,  879).    Birth  of  Demosthenes  (dled^  82^. 

880  {circa),  i)eath  of  Aristophanea. 

879.  BeooTexyofthepadmeabTPelopidaa. 

871  YictoiT  of  Chabrias  orer  tne  Spartana  in  sea-fiiditQirirazoa. 

871  Peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta. 

871.  Victory  of  Bpamlnondaa  over  the  Spartana  at  Lenetra. 
Foondation  of  Mesiilopolia. 

870.  Jason  of  Pners  aaaaaslnated. 

887.  KmbsssrofPelopidaatoPefib.  Ailstotla  goes  to  Atfa«n% 
md  nmaina  with  Plato  twenty  yeatik 

804.  lidnian  laws  paaaed  at  Boma  Institntion  cf  pr«tonhip 
md  onmle  sdUeship.    Plebeian  consol  elected,  868. 

861  Battle  of  lIantinea,—Tictory  and  death  <Mf  Bpamlnondaa. 
.  861  PhiUp^Ung  of  Macedonia. 

-868.  Bagmning  ot  Social  war.  Sieges  of  Chios  and  Byzantlnm. 
Amphipolia  taken  by  Philip. 

857.  Thodan  (or  Sacred)  war  beglnsL  Delphi  seised  by  Phodans. 
Xneditioa  of  Dion  to  SicQy. 

860.  Birth  of  Alwrandw  the  Orsat  Temple  of  Ephesos  bomt. 
Inmlslon  of  Dionysins  from  Syraeose  by  Dira. 

861  End  of  Social  war.  Independence  of  Bhodes,  Oosb  Chios, 
and  BjMntinm  acknowledged  by  Athena. 

861  Demoethenee  delirers  hli  firrt  Fhilippje, 

849-347.  Ohmthfan  war.    Olynthus  taken  by  Philip. 

841  Surrender  of  Phoda  to  PhUip.  End  of  the  Saored  war. 
Philip  admitted  to  Amphictyunia  ConaoiL  Dio^yiiia  fsooinsn  the 
tjcans^* 


848  B.O.  Conanest  of  Syraonse  by  Tlmoleon.  Ezpolsion  of 
DionTsins.    Embassy  of  Demoethenee  with  others  to  Philips 

84^-841.  Philip*s  expedition  to  Thrace 

841.  Birth  of  Epicoms  (died,  270). 

840.  First  Samnlte  wsf  begins.  Perinthns  and  Byzantiam  be> 
deged  by  Philip.  Victoiy  of  Timoleon  orer  the  Oarthaginiana  at 
theCrinusns. 

888.  PhUin,  general  of  the  Amphictyonio  League.  Battle  of 
OuBTonea.    Greece  sabjogated. 

837-886.  The  Latin  war.    Sopremacy  of  Bome  over  Latiam. 

386.  Murder  of  Philip.  Acceadon  oif  Alexander.  Accession  of 
Darius  Codomannua. 

886.  Alexander  deatroys  Thebss ;  is  chosen  generalinimo  of  the 
Oreeks. 

884.  BatUecftheGranicoa. 

881  Battle  of  Issus. 

881  Siege  and  oapture  of  Tjrra.  Conquest  of  Egypt  Foonda- 
tion of  Alexandria. 

881.  Battle  of  Arbek.    Subjugation  of  Perda. 

880.  Mniderof  Dariua. 

827-821  Campaigna  of  Alexander  in  India.  Voyage  of  Nearchns 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphratee. 

821  Death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon.  Seoond  Samnite  war ;  l|tata 
twenty-one  veara. 

821.  First  war  among  the  "soeoessors  of  Alexander.'  The 
Bomans  surrender  to  the  Samnitca  and  pass  under  ths  yoke  at  the 
Candine  Forks. 

811  Thabes  rebuilt  by  Oassander. 

811  Samnlte  yictory  at  Lautula. 

811  Battle  of  Gaza.  Victory  of  Ptolemy  and  flelencus  OTer  IV 
metrins  Polioroetes.  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  The  Appisn  wajr 
4lid  aqueducts  construotod  (f ). 

804.  Siege  of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius. 

80L  Battle  of  Ipaus.    Final  diTislon  of  Alexander*8  domlniona. 

800(direa).  Chandntfvpta  (Sandraoottna)  leigna  in  Indi*;  ha 
makea  a  treaty  with  Se&ueus.    Foundation  of  Antioch  Ij  Salenoi» 

299.  Athens  bedeged  and  taken  by  Dtmetrina. 

298-290.  Third  Samnite  war. 

296.  Battle  of  Sentinum. 

287.  Birth  of  Arehimedeo  (died,  212). 

280.  The  Hortensian  law  paaaed  at  Bome;  pUbiKfta  i^dtni 
binding  on  the  whole  people. 

284  {drea).  Alexanoiian  Ubrsry  founded  by  Ptolemy  S^ter. 

280.  Achoan  League  establiahed.  In?asion  of  Italy  by  Pynhm 
Birth  of  Chrydppua  (died,  207). 

279.  Irruption  of  the  Gaols  into  Greeosb  First  pLebdsa  eensor  «l 
Bome. 

274.  Battle  of  Benerentim.    Pyrrhus  defeaied,*IsaT«a  Italy. 

261  Silver  money  first  ooined  at  Boma 

261  Berosos  flourished. 

2664  Bome  supreme  over  sll  Itsly. 

204.  Fiist  Punic  war  beffina.    Chronology  of  Parian  maibteaenda. 

260.  Firat  Roman  fleet  lannched.    Vlctoiy  of  Doiliua  off  Myl«. 

200-280  (dna),  Rdgn  of  Aeoka  in  India. 

860L  Tloioiy  of  Regulus  at  Ecnomua.    Invadon  of  Africa. 

261  DefiMt  and  capture  of  Regulua  by  Carthaginiana.  EvacuaticB 
of  AMoa. 

26O(0<roa).  Parthia  beoomea  an  independent  kingdom  under 
Arsacea. 

247.  The  Thsin  dynssty  in  China  feanded. 

241.  Defeat  of  Carthaginians  by  Catulus  at  the  JBgatca  Insulm 
End  of  the  first  Punic  war.    Attalus,  kinff  of  Pcigamna. 

240.  The  playa  of  Livius  Andronious  ei^bited  (the  first)  at  Romsk 

288.  Date  of  the  Decree  of  Canopus :  tablet  of  San  (cUscovered 
by  Lepdus,  1860  A.D.) 

287.  Omquest  of  Spain  attempted  by  t]'«e  Carthaginians.  Seiran 
of  Sardinia  and  Cornea  by  the  Eomans. 

286.  The  gate  of  Janus  shut 

284.  Birth  of  Cato  Migor  (died,  149). 

227.  Cleomenic  war  beginai 

226.  Reforms  of  Cleomenes  at  Sparta. 

226-220.  The  Qatils  driven  firom  Cisalpine  Ckot 

219.  Siege  of  Saguntum  by  Hannibal.  Beginning  of  second 
Pnnic  war. 

211  March  of  Hannibal  from  Spain  into  Italy.    Passage  of  the 
Pyreneee  and  the  Alpa.     Battlea  of  the  Tidnua  and  the  Trebia. 
-  217.  Hannibal's  paasage  of  the  Apenninea.      Battle  of  Lake 
Traaimenus.    The  two  Scipioe  sent  to  Spain. 

211  Battle  of  Camus.  Alliance  of  Hannibal  with  PhUip  IL  ol 
Macedonia. 

214-211  Siege  and  capture 'of  Syracuse  by  Moreellua. 

211.  Defeat  and  death  of  the  two  Sdpioe  in  Spain.  CSapoa  va> 
covered  by  Rome.     Coaquaet  of  Jodea  by  Antiochua. 

211-205.  First  Macedonian,  war. 

207.  Battle  of  the  Metoanis ;  Hasdrubal  defeated  and  dain  by 
the  Romans.    First  gold  coinage  at  Rome. 

201  Sdido  oondncts  the  war  in  Africa.    Siege  cf  TXtlea. 

V.  —  91  ' 
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[202  B.O.-202  JLO. 


Fzovliioo 


Gnoohiit 


202  b.  a  Defeat  of  Hannibal  at  Zama. 

201.  Treatf  of  peace ;  end  of  second  Fnnio  war. 

200-197.  Second  Maoedonian  war. 

198.  Flamininns  proclaims  liberty  to  the  Greeksi 

197.  Battle  of  Cynoacophehe.    Philip  defeated  by  Tlasiininaa. 

192.  PhilopoBmen  pnetor  of  the  Aohnan  League. 

192-190.  war  between  the  Bomana  and  Antioohna  the  Oreai 
Rattle  of  Haffnesia. 

18&.  The  laws  and  discipline  of  LjomgOM  aboUshed  by  Philopoe- 
men. 

184.  Death  of  Plantns. 

179.  Perseus  kiiif  of  Macedonia. 

172-168.  Third  Macedonian  war:— battle  of  Pydna,  Tiotoiy  of 
JUmilina  Paulas  over  Perseus :  Macedonia  made  a  Roman  proTinosL 
142. 

168.  Jerusalem  taken  by  Antiochus  Epiphanea. 

167.  Berolt  of  Judas  Maocabsus.  Hia  occupation  of  Jeniail«8n 
(coroept  the  citadolX  165. 

166.  First  comedy  of  Terence  perfoxmed  at  Borne. 

160-145.  Hipparchus  flourishes. 

159.  Death  of  Terence. 

149.  Third  Punic  war  begins. 

149-1 38.  Lusitanian  war, — ^Yiriathns  commands  the  Loaitaniana ; 
6dl  of  Kumantia,  138. 

146.  Borne  decUrea  war  against  the  Aduean  League, 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Bapio,  Corinth  by  MummiM. 
«f  Africa  constituted. 

138.  Birth  of  SuUa  (died,  78^. 

184-182.  Servile  war  in  Sicily. 

188.  Jaws  of  Tiberius  Qracchua  passed  at  Borne, 
mnrdered.     Kingdom  of  Peigamus  bequeathed  to  Bcmei 

121.  Beforms  of  Caius  Gracchus.    Gracchus  murdered. 

116.  Birth  of  Vairo  (died,  28). 

118.  The  CSmbri  and  Teutones  invade  QvaiL 

111-106.  Jugurthine  war,  conducted  by  Metellus  and  Marina. 

109-101.  War  of  Bome  with  the  Cimbri  and  TentoneaL 

106.  Birth  of  Pompey  and  of  Cicero. 

102.  Tiotoiy  of  Marina  over  the  Tentonee  at  Aqum  Sextto 
(Aix).  ^ 

101.  Yictoiy  of  Mariuaorerihe  Cimbri  at  TeroeUa.  End  of  the  war. 

100.  Birth  of  C.  JuUus  Csssar. 

95.  Birth  of  Lucretius  (died,  55). 

90-88.  The  Sodal  (Italian)  war. 

88.  First  Mithridatio  wai;  Civil  war  of  Marina  and  Bulla. 
Sulla  occupies  Borne.     87.  Marina  retakea  Bomei     Ptoaoription. 

86.  Death  of  Marina.  Athens  stormed  by  SuUa.  Birtii  of 
Sallust  (died,  84)  ' 

84.  Sulla  makea  peace  with  Mithiidatea^ 

88.  War  with  Marian  party  in  Italy. 

82.  Victory  at  the  Comne  Gate.  Occupation  of  Bome.  Dietator^ 
ship.    Proscription. 

7i9.  Betirement  of  SnlU  (dies,  78). 

79-72.  Civil  war  of  Sertoriua  In  Spain:  and  of  Leuldna  and 
Catulus  in  Itahr.  *^ 

74-65.  Third  Mithridatio  war :— 78-72.  Victories  of  Luoullus. 

78-71.  Servile  war  in  Italy.    Spartacua  defeated  by  Crassus. 

70.  Consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus.    Birth  of  VizgU  (died,  19). 

69.  Victory  of  Lucullus  over  Tigrane^ 

67.  First  appearance  of  C»8ar.    Pompey  rednoea  the  pirates. 

66.  Lucullus  recalled.    Pompey  sent  into  Asia ;  ends  the  war. 

64.  Pompey  reducea  Syria  to  a  province :— Jerusalem  taken,  68. 

6a  Birth  of  Augustus.  Second  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  Oiationa 
of  acero. 

60.  Pompey,  Cnsar.  and  Craasua  form  the  first  Triumviimte. 
69.  Birth  of  Livy  (died,  17  A.D.) 

68   The  Gallic  war  begms. 

66,  64.  CBsar  invades  Britain.  Craasua  In  the  east :  defeated 
and  killed  by  the  Parthions,  58. 

62-51.  CsBsar's  war  with  Yercingetoilz.  Murder  of  dandius  by 
Mila  "* 

61.  Subjugation  of  Gaul  completed. 

49.  Civu  war  between  C«s«ur  and  Pompey.  Pompey  driven  from 
Italv.    The  Pompeiana  defeated  in  Spain.     Cauar  cQctator. 

48.  Battle  of  Pharsalia,  Murder  of  Pompey  in  Egypt!  Csssar 
and  Cleopatra. 

47.  OKsar  dictator  again.  War  in  Egypt  Partial  desfmction 
€f  the  Alexandrian  library.  Cssar  ddfeats  Phamacea  at  Zela 
(Fini,  pidi,  viei). 

46.  A:.ican  war.  Battle  of  Thapsus.  Death  of  CJato.  Befurma- 
Hon  of  the  iialendar  by  Oesar.    His  triumphs/ 

46.  War  in  Spain.  Battie  of  Munda  :— defeat  of  the  Pompeiana. 
Ceaar  Faier  TtUriee,  Imperator  tot  life,  Dictator. 

44.  Assassination  of  Casor.  Flight  of  Bmtua  and  CaaalnsL 
Antony  master  of  Bome.    Corinth  and  Carthage  rebuilt 

48.  Battle  of  Motina.  Second  triumvirate— C.  Octavius,  M. 
Antony,  M.  Lepidua.     Cicero  nut  to  daath.    Birth  of  Ovid  (died. 


42  B.a  Battiea  of  PhiUppL    Deaths   of  Bratos  and 
The  triumviri  masters  of  the  Boman  world. 
4L  Meeting  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  Tanna. 

40.  Horod  made  king  of  the  Jewa. 

36.  Sextos  Pompeius  driven  from  Sicfly  (pat  to  death,  86X 
Lepidus  deprived  <»  power. 
82.  War  Detween  Octaviua  and  Antopy. 
81.  Battie  of  Actium.    Establishment  of  tiie  Boman  empim 
80.  Deatha  of  Antony  and  CJleopatnb 
•      29.  The  Gate  of  Janus  shut 

27.  Cnsar  is  made  emperor  for  ten  yeara  and  ieodves  the  titb 
^Qgnstns. 

25.  The  Gate  of  Janus  shut 

18.  Imperial  dignity  reconferred  :  sgain,  8  B.O.,  8,  and  IS  AA 
17-7.  Temple  at  Jerusalem  rebuilt  by  Herod. 
15.  Victories  of  Drusus  over  the  BhsetL 
12.  Invasion  of  Germany  by  Drusus. 
11-9.  Campaigns  of  Tib«rius  in  Parmonla  and  Dalmatia. 
4.  Birth  of  Christy  according  to  Uaaher'a  system.     Death  d 
Herod. 

4-6  A.D.  Oampaiffna  of  Tiberiua  in  (Germany. 
9.  Destruction  of  Varna  and  three  l^giona  by  QennaiM  imte 
Hermann  (Arminins). 
14.  Death  of  Auguatua.    Acceadon  of  Tiberiua. 
14-16.  Campaigna  of  Germaniona  in  Germany. 

28.  Influence  of  Sejanna. 

25  or  26.  PqAtiua  Pilate,  governor  of  Judea. 
27.  tiberiua  i^stirea  to  Capreek 

88.  The  Cmoifizion,  according  to  Euaelina ;  29,  aooofiUm  ti 
Laotantius,  Anguatine,  Origan,  snd  other  anthoritiesL 
87.  Aooeadon  of  CaUguk.    Birth  of  JoaephuL 

41.  Olandiua  emperor. 

48.  Expedition  of  Olandina  to  Britain.   Snooeaaee  of  Anhia  Fte 
tiua. 
47.  London  founded  by  A.  Planting 

60.  Defeat  and  ciq^tore  of  Caraetacua.    Taken  priaogur  to  BflMk 
64.  Kero  emperor. 

61.  Insurrection  of  the  Britons  *nnder  Boadioea.  Tletcty  ef 
Suetoniua  Pauliiiua. 

64.  Bome  on  fire  six  daya.    Peraeoution  of  Chriatianai 
65  (!).  Deaths  of  St  Peter  and  St  PanL    Death  of  t 
66.  Jewiah  war  begins,  oonduoted  by  VeipaaiaD. 

68.  Galba  emperor. 

69.  Otho,  ViteUius,  Veepaslan,  coiperan. 

70.  Fall  of  Jomsslem,  taken  by  Titusi 

71.  The  Ghste  of  Janua  dosed.    Triumph  ol  Veepadan 
The  philosophers  expelled  from  Bome  between  71-76. 

78.  Agrioola  commanda  in  BritaiiL 

79.  Titua  emperor.  Heronlaneom  and  Pompeii  deatniyed  I9 
eruption  of  Veauriua.    Death  of  Pliny  the  Elder. 

80.  Advance  of  Agrioola  to  the  Tay. 

81.  Domitian  emperor. 

84.  AgritfdU  defeata  the  Caledoniani^  wd  aaili  roimd  Brflriii 

86.  Dadan  war  beginsL 

90.  The  philosophers  again  expelled  from  Bome. 

96.  Persecution  of  Chrutiana.    St  John  banidied  to  PMaOii 

96.  Kerva  emperor. 

98.  Trajan.     Plutarch  flcnridxeai 

108-107.  Subjugation  of  Dacia,  ftc 

114-117.  TrajuTs  expedition  to  the  Eaat 

117.  Hadrian  emperor.  Conquests  of  Tr^an  abandoned.  Tbf 
Euphratea  made  the  eastern  frxmtier  of  the  einpire. 

120.  Hadrian  viaita  Qtvd  and  Britain.  Hadriaa*a  wall  XhSX^ 
121. 

180.  Birtii  of  Galen  (died,  200). 

182-185.  Second  Jewish  war,— Barchochebas  leader  of  ^  Jevi 

188.  Antoninus  Rus  emperor.     The  empire  at  peaoei 

189.  Conquests  of  LolliusUrbicus  in  Britsin.  WaO  <tf  AatOBini 
(Graham's  I^ke)  built 

161.  Marcus  Aureliua  and  Ludua  Vema  jdnt  < 

168.  Persecution  of  Christiana. 
166.  Martyrdom  of  Pdycarpi 
167-178.  War  with  the  Marcomanni,  <)uadi,  ho. 

169.  Death  of  Vema.    M.  AureliuB  iole  emperoc 
180.  Commodua. 
188.  Succeeaea  of  UlpiuaMaroelliia  in  Britain. 

the  name  Britaimicus,  184. 

186.  Birth  of  Origen  (died,  268). 

190-214.  Tcrtnllisn  flourished. 

198.  Pertinax  emperor,  murdered.  Didina  Julianna  bays  te 
empire.    Hia  rivals,  Pescennius  Kiger  and  Septimina  Severaa 

194.  Severus  emperor  alone. 

196.  Capture  of  Byamtium  after  three  yeara^  d^  \ij  i 

197.  The  Qnartodeciman  controversy. 

198.  Caracalla  named  Augtulut* 
202.  Persecution  of  Christiana. 
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208.  EzpeditioD  of  SeTtros  to  Britiiii>— InTMUm  of  Calrfoaia, 
S09 ;  his  wall  completed,  210. 

211.  Death  of  BeTenu  at  York.  Ouacalk  and  G«ta  emlperan. 
iSeta  nmrdeied,  212. 

214.  First  contact  of  the  Bomans  with  the  Alamannl,  Qennan 
trihea  en  the  npper  Bhine. 

217.  Maoiinas  emperor.    218.  Ela^halnt  empaon 

222.  Alezinder  Seyeros  emperor. 

220.  Dissolution  of  Psrthian  «su]^ie.  Foonda,tian  of  the  new 
Persian  monaichj  (kingdom  of  the  Saassnids)  hj  Ardshir 
(Artazerxes). 

281.  Persian  war  h^gina. 

288.  Triumph  of  SeTeros ;  mnrdered  and  sacoeeded  by  Mazimin, 
285. 

286.  Persecution  of  Christians. 

288.  The  Gordiani;  Pnpienna  and  Balhimia  (jcintlyX  tad  Gor- 
dianns  III.  emperors. 

242.  Qordianns  defeats  Sapor,  king  of  Persia. 

244.  Oordianns  mnidered  and  saoceeded  by  Philip  the  Arabian. 

2491  Decins  emp«rar.  260.  His  edict  for  persecution  of  Chiis- 
tians  jrablished.  Jlrst  inTssicn  of  the  empire  dj  the  Qotba.  Death 
of  Dedns  snd  his  sob  in  the  campaign  cf  261. 

2^1,  OaUus  emperor. 

262.  Pestilence  begins,  and  lasts  fifteen  Teaia. 

268.  Imption  .of  Goths  and  Burpmoians  into  Mceaia  and 
Pannonia.    Jiist  'iqypeannoa  of  the  Franka  in  Gaol  jbont  this 


264.  Tilerian  emperor.  His  son  GalUenns  associated  with  him. 
Persecution  of  Christians. 

268.  Tn^pezns  taken  by  Qotha. 

269.  Sapor  ravagea  Syria.    Valerian  taken  prisoner. 

260.  GsJlienns  sole  emperor.  The  Thirty  Trrsnta  between  260 
and  268. 

262.  Hie  Goths  in  Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor.  Hiej  destroy 
the  temple  of  Bphesus.    Antioch  taken  bj  Sapor. 

268.  11m  Frsnks  inyade  GauL 

•267.  The  Hemli  inrade  Greece,  and  are  repulsed  by  Dezbpua. 

268.  Cbodius  emperor.    269.  He  defeats  the  Goths  in  Mosia. 

270.  Anrdian  emperor.    Victories  orer  the  Goths  and  the  Ala- 


272.  Bzpedition  of  Aur^^an  to  Palmyra. 

278L  Capture  of  Palmyra  and  of  Queen  Zenobia. 

276.  Tbcitua  emperor.    276.  Probua  emperor. 

277.  Plobns  drires  the  Alnmanni  from  GanL 
282.  Carua  emperor.    Expedition  to  the  last 

284.  Diocletian  emperor.  286.  i*^-rim<Mi  joint  emperor  with 
him.    Berolt  of  Caranaius  in  Britain. 

289.  'Hetory  of  Caranaius  over  Maximian. 

299.  pcostantinB  and  Galerius  named  Cnaara.  Diiidxm  of  the 
empire. 

296.  Britain  recorered  by  Constantiua. 

297.  Siege  of  Alexandria  by  Diocletian.    Persian  war. 

298.  Constantius  defeats  the  Alamanni  near  Langrea.    Defeat  of 

Persecution  of  Christians  by  Diocletian. 

Abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian.  Constantins  and 
Galerius  emperors.  Beginning  of  monasticism  in  Egypt  under  St 
Antony. 

806.  DeathofdonstantiusatTork.  Prodamation  of  Constantino 
(the  Great). 

807.  Berolt  of  Maxeniius.    Six  emperors.   Elerationoflicinius. 

811.  Edict  of  Kicomedia  to  stop  the  persecution. 

812.  Defeat  and  death  of  Maxentius. 

818.  Defeat  and  death  of  Maximian.  Edict  of  Milan,  by  Con- 
dantine  and  Iddniua,  for  general  religious  toleration. 

814.  War  between  the  two  emperorsi 

828.  Constantine  sole  emperor. 

824.  Foundati<m  of  Constantinople ;  dedicated  as  capita]  of  the 
empire,  880  (or  884). 

826.  Ilrst  General  Coundl  of  the  Church  meets  at  Nicaa. 

826.  Athanasinsipatrisrch  of  Alexandria.  Oontroyeniy  with  Ariua, 

886.  Death  of  Anus.. 

887.  Constantine'  IL,  Constant  and  Coostantiua  II.  joint- 
emperors.    888.  Death  of  Eu9efaiuau 

847.  Synod  of  Saidica. 

848.  Dlfilaa  bishop  of  the  Goths  (died,  888). 

850-868.  Berolt  of  Msgnentins.    Defeated  b^  Constantiua. 

867.  Victoiy  of  Julian   orer  the   Alamanni  at  Argentoratum 

861.  Julian  emperor  ^  his  edict  recalling  the  baniahed  Uabopt 
and  granting  genoal  toleration  published,  862. 

868.  Pernan  war.    Julian  Idlled.    Jorian  emperor. 

864.  Vdentinian  and  Valena  joint  emperors.    Final  diriiion  of 
the  empire. 
867-869.  Theodosius  in  Britain ;  aids  against  Pioti  and  Soota 
870.  The  Saxona  land  on  coasts  of  GnnL 
378.  Death  of  Athanasius. 


876.  War  with  the  Quad!    GradaA  emperor  of  the  West,  with 
Valentinian  II.    Invaaion  of  the  Huna. 
876.  Valens  sBows  the  Goths  to  settle  in  Thiaoa. 

878.  Constantinople  threatened  by  Gotha. 

879.  Theodosius  the  Great  emperor  of  the  East 

881.  Second  General  Council,  held  at  Oonstastinop&ib  FsgM 
rites  prohibited. 

8827  Alario  king  of  the  Gotha. 

888.  Berolt  of  Maximus  in  Britain. 

890.  Final  suppression  of  Pagsnion.  Msssstji)  at  ThwlaDloa 
Death  of  Gregory  of  Kacianxua. 

893.  Honorius  emperor  of  the  West 

894.  Tbeodosins  master  of  the  whole  Boman  worlds 

895.  Death  of  Theodosius.  Aroadiua  emperor  of  the  East  Hie 
Huns  inrade  the  eastern  prorinces.  Augustine  inade  bishop  ol 
Hippo  (died,  480).  Alsrio  In  Grseoe.  Stuicho  attains  chief  powe» 
unaer  Honorius. 

896.  The  Britona  aak  aid  of  Honorius  against  Piote  and  Scotsi 

897.  Deaths  of  Martin  of  Tours  and  Ambrose  of  Milsn. 
398.  Chxysostom  bishop  of  Constantinople  (died,  407). 
400.  Alario  xaragea  Italy. 

408.  Battle  of  Pollentia,-^efeat  of  Alario  by  Stilicho. 
406.  The  Vandala,  Alaxd,  and  Sueri  inyade  GanL 

408.  Theodosius  IL  emperor  of  the  East  StOicho  slsin  aft 
Bavenna. 

409.  The  Vandals,  Alani,  and  Sueri  inrade  Spain. 

410.  SaekofBomebyAlaric.    Death  of  Alano.     Pelaghis  begins  * 
to  preach  about  this  time. 

411.  The  Bomsn  legions  recalled  from  Britain ;  final  withdrawal, 
about  418. 

414.  Marriage  of  Ataulphus,  king  of  the  Goths,  to  Pladdia, 
daughter  of  Theodoeiua  the  Great  Persecution  of  Chiirtians  in 
Peraa  begins ;  lasts  thirty  years. 

420.  Death  of  St  Jerome. 

428.  Death  of  Honorius  at  BsTenna. 

426.  Administration  of  Aetius  begbs,  lastixiff  about  thirty  year* 

428.  Nestorius  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (baniahed,  486}. 

429.  The  Vandala  under  Genserio  luTade  Africa.  Death  of  The^ 
dore  bishop  of  Mopsueetia. 

481.  Third  General  Council  held  at  Spheans. 
488.  Attila  king  of  the  Huns. 

488.  Theodoeisn  Code  published. 

489.  The  Vandala  surprise  Carthacm. 
440.  Leo  L  (the  GreaQ  bishop  of  Bome. 

442.  TreatY  of  peace  between  Valentinian  and  Ctenseiia  Attila 
in  Thrace  and  Maicedonia. 

446.  Measage  of  the  Britona  to  Aetius  for  aid  against  the  Saxons. 

447.  Attila  rarsges  the  Eastern  empire.  Theodosius  condndee 
treaty  with  Attila. 

449.  The  Bobber-Council  of  Ephesus.  Landing  of  the  En^^ 
in  Britain. 

450.  Death  of  Theodoeius  II.  . 

451 .  Inrasion  of  Gaul  by  Attila.  Victory  of  Aetius  at  Chllona. 
Fourth  General  (^undl  held  at  Chalcedon.  Monophysite  contro* 
Ttnj  bM;ins. 

462.  iBTssion  of  Itsly  by  AttOa.    Foundation  of  Venice. 
458.  Death  of  Attila.    Dissdlntioii  of  his  empire. 

456.  Sack  of  Bome  by  Genseric.    Intercession  of  Leo.^ 

457.  Hennst  founds  kingdom  of  Kent 

461-467.  Bnle  of  Bidmer.    SeTerus  nominal  emperor. 
462-472.  Conquests  of  the  Visiffothain  Spaip  and  GauL 
466.  Great  fire  at  Constantinople. 
476.  Bomulus  Auguatulus  emperor  of  the  West  (banished,  476). 

476.  Odoacer,  king  of  Italy.    End  of  Western  empire. 

477.  Death  of  Genseric  Landing  of  JBUtk  and  South  Saxons  ia 
Britain. 

480.  Earthquakes  at  Constantinople^  lasted  forty  days. 

482.  doTis,  king  of  the  Franks.  The  Eenotieon  of  Zeno  pub* 
lished. 

486.  Victory  of  Clovis  orer  l^sgrius  at  Soissons. 

487.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  threatens  Constaatinoplek 
489-498.  Conquest  of  Italy  by  Theodorio. 

491.  StormiDg  of  Anderida  by  .£lla ;  kingdom  of  tha  Sooth 
Saxons  estabUflhed. 
498.  Odoacer  slain.    Theodorickingof  Ital>. 
496.  Landing  of  Cerdio  and  West  Saxons  in  Britsin. 
496.  Victory  of  dovis  orer  Alsmanni  at  Tolbiac.    His  bapttaQ. 
600.  Missions  of  the  Kestorians  began  early  in  tins  centvy. 
602-605.  Persian  war.     Siege  and  recovery  of  Aiinida. 
607.  Victory  of  Clovis  over  the  Visigoths. 

610.  Paris  made  the  seat  of  the  Fianldsb  monarchy. 

611.  Death  of  Clovia.     Partition  of  his  kingdom. 

626.  Boetius  put  to  death  by  Theodorio. 
626-626.  Antioch  destroyed  by  earthquake. 

627.  Justinian  emperor.    First  edition  of  lus  Code  published^.  629. 

628.  The  Benedictine  Order  founded. 

628.  fielisarius  genersl  of  the  Eastern  armies ;  doliBata  the  Per 
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psi-eosi: 


At  Dan.     Bdietf  cf 
heratioi^  and  ptgMiik 
681.  Otumnm  king  of  PtnU. 


JoftiiiiaB  ifiklnft  tilt  philoto^h«i% 


Flagod  begfaii^  wUoh  ntTigM  fh« 


ns.  Tha  Fandeoti  proBiiilgttad  bjr  JoftlniaB.  Sedition  (fha 
ira»)  at  Conatantinc^,  aappnaad  oj  Beliaarioa. 

08&-M4  Beliaarioa  oonquan  GaUmar;  and  of  Vandal  dominion 
B  Afrioa. 

585-640.  The  Oothio  war. 

5Se.  Beliaarioa  takea  Borne. 

587-588.  Siege  of  Borne  bjVitigea. 

589.  Deatrodion  <tf  Milan  hj  the  Qotha.    The  Fianka  in  Italy. 

540.  Baranna  taken  l^BeUaarioa.  Antioeh  taken  and  plondcmd 
lijCOuNroea. 

541.  TotOa  king  cftbaOftrogotlia.  Abolitioii  cf  the  oonaolata 
by  Joatinian. 

548.  BarthflnaVa  and  plagna  at  Oonatantinepla. 

545.  Bona  iMaiflfad  hj  Totila.    Peaoe  between  Joatinian  and 

546.  Boma  takm  by  TotOa  (laootwed  by  Beliaarioi^  647). 
Oontroreny  aboot  the  '*Three  Chapten**  bagfna  aboot  tbia  tinier 

547.  Kingdom  of  Bemida  fbonded  by  Ida. 

649.  Boma  again  takm  by  Totila. 

650.  Tlie  empiza  inraded  by  Skrea  and  Hona. 

651-Sl  Belbnn  id  tiM  eabndar  by  tiM  Azmaniana ;  tbalr  «ra 
Izad.    The  ailkwonn  intiodoeed  into  lorope. 

668.  Death  of  Totik.    Conqoeat  of  Borne  by  Kanei. 

65«.  fifth  Oenertl  Coanea  held  at  Oonatantinopla.  Deftat  md 
iiath  of  Teiaa»  kat  king  of  the  Gotha. 

654.  Defeat  of  the  Iranka  and  AkmannJ  by  Haawa. 

558.  Oreat  aarthonaka  at  Oonatantinopla. 

668.  dotaira  aob  kbur  of  the  fmanb  till  hia  death  in  881. 
Bnbaaay  of  the  Atoib  to  Oonatantinopla. 

58SL  Peaea  lor  tttj  yean  aonohidad  biKiai  Joatinian  ad 
Cboefoea. 

585.  Deatha  of  Beliaarioa  and  Joatinian.  Joatinoa  IL  amperor. 
Bthelbert  Ung  of  Kent 

688-5877The  Lombard!  la  aOianeavtth  tha Atoib  daatnyy  tha 
kingdom  of  the  Gepida  In  Panncnia. 

688-671.  Oonooaat  of  Italy  by  tha  Loabaidi^  Bmdiata  of 
Bavenna  eatabUaned. 

670  or  571.  Birtii  of  Mahomat 

67SL  War  begina  between  tha  empira  and  P«rin. 

578.  TlberioadefeatiOhoaroeaatMeUtaM. 

670.  Death  of  Ofaoaroea. 

688.  Beeared,  king  Of  tha  Ootha  m  Spaia,  oaBfwM  to  tha 
Cbtholio  ibith. 

500.  Gregory  I.,  tiiaGreat»biahop€f  Boom. 

601.  Manrioe  emperor  of  tiie  Eaat  zaatono  Cho«oaa  11  to  the 
firona  of  Paraia. 

608.  Kingdom  cfKortintmbriafoonded  by  BthelMth. 

607.  Ar^  of  Angoatina  in  England  (died,  805). 

600.  Befoim  of  ehnnih  aerrioe  bv  Gregory  tne  Great 

802.  Sopremaey  of  thabiahopoCBomeaoknowledgedby  Pbocai^ 
•mperor  of  the  Eaat    Ouiterbuy,  aeat  of  arehbiahopno. 

804.  See  of  London  fbonded. 

810.  Hahomat  begina  to  preach  at  Xeooa.  HeracUoa  emperor 
oftiieEaat  ^^ 

814.  Damaaooa  and  JeroaaleB  taken  by  the  Peirfana. 

815.  Death  of  St  Colomban. 

818.  InTaaion  of  l^ypt  by  Penlana. 
.828.  Flight  of  lUhomat  lh»  Xeoea  to  Medina  (tha  Begin). 
Ilrrt  of  aiz  ezpeditiona  of  HeraoUoa  againat  tha  Parria^M. 

828.  Battle  of  Beder,  ibat  ▼ictery  of  Mahomet 

828.  Siege  of  Oonatantino]^  by  Terriana  and  ATara. 

828.  Death  of  Ghoaoea  IL  Timij  of  peaoa  between  HancUoa 
andSiroea. 

820.  Viait  of  HeracUoa  to  Jeranlem. 

882.  Death  of  Mahomet    Abo-Bekr  aoeoeeda. 

884.  Tietorr  of  Khaled  at  Ajnadln.  Oipton  of  Damaaona. 
Omar  third  ciiiph.    Aldan  biahoa  of  lindia&rna. 

888.  Battiea  of  Yermook  and  Cadaaia.    Foondatioa  oc  BoaaondL 

887.  Oaliph  Omar  takea  Jeroaalem.    Moeqoe  of  Omar  foonded. 

888.  Oononeet  of  Syria  completed  by  Amroo. 

880-840.  InTaaion  of  Egypt  and  eaptore  of  Alexandria.  SePkmtt 
of  Heradioa  pobliahed  a^  condemned  by  tha  biabop  of  Bomei 
Monothelite  oontroTeray. 

841.  Death  of  Heraolioa. 

842.  Theodoraa  pope  of  Boma;  tha  firat  called  "aoreraign 
pontic- 

847.  Firat  InTadon  of  Aftiea  by  tha  Sanoana. 

848.  Oaptore  of  Cyproa. 

861.  Tesdegerd-laatk^  of  Paraia,  killed  l^Torkii  Death  of 
Aldan,  biahop  of  lindiafame. 

858.  Oononeet  of  Bhodea  by  Moawiyah ;  tiia  Coloaaoa  deetrmd. 
Tha  Pope^  Martin  L,  goee  to  Oonatantinopla  and  ii  impriaonad  by 
te  amparor  Oonatana  II. 


864.  Siege  ^  Constantinople  by  Moawiyah. 

866.  Penda,  king  of  Kercia,  defeated  and  kOled  I7  Oiwy  of 
Korthmnbria.    OonTeraion  of  Mercla. 

868.  The  emperor  Oonstans  II.  makes  peace  with  MoawiytL 

888.  Oonstans  IL  reoeiTod  by  Pope  Yltalian  at  Bome. 

884.  OonncQ  of  Whitby.  Cndmon,  the  great  Engliah  pelt 
Wilfrid  archbishop  of  York.  o        r— 

887.  Siege  of  OoBftantlnople  by  Yerid. 

888.  Theodore  archbishop  of  duiterbury. 
870.  Kairwan  foonded. 

672.  Siege  of  Constantinople  by  Soflen  ben  Aoof ;  the  attiak 
rqteatedyeerlT  for  eeren  years ;  <*  Greek  fire  **  need. 

678.  WiUria  driven  from  his  see ;  preachea  to  the  Friatann 

880.  Sixth  General  Cooncil  held  at  Oonstantinopla 

886.  Joatinian  II.  emperor  of  the  East 

687.  Death  of  Oothbert,  biahop  of  lindisfama. 

888.  Ina  king  of  Weeeex.  Pepin  d'H4ristal  (mayor  of  tha 
palace)  aole  roler  of  France  (died,  714).    Bolgaiian  war.  ' 

800.  Death  of  Archbishop  Theodore. 

602-808.  Cartilage  redooed,  pillaged,  and  boint  by  Saneeofc 

807.  Doge  of  Yanice  flret  electodTor  life. 

800  (800  n.  Deatii  of  Benedict  Biaeop. 

700.  Death  of  Wilfrid. 

710.  Flrat  inTaaioa  of  Spain  by  tiia  Saracanat  oononeet  by 
TWrik ;  faU  of  Boderic,  711-mr 

714.  CharieaMartalrolea  France  as  mayor  of  the  palace.  ToUda 
taken  by  Tarlk. 

718.  Leo  tha  laanrian  emperor.  Siega  of  Oonatantinepla  hf 
Saracena.  Tha  Bolgariana  eondoda  a  ocmmareial  treaty  vitk 
Theodoaioa  IIL 

718.  Miaaion  of  Bcnifkce  In  Germany. 

710.  Narfoonna  taken  by  Saraoensi 

721.  InTaaion  of  France  by  Saraoena. 

728.  Oononeet  of  Sardinia  by  flaracwML 

728.  Deatii  of  Ina  king  of  Weeeex.  lint  adia  of  Leo  UL 
loonodaat)  againat  image-worahlp.    Siega  of  Kicaa  hj  tha 


(The  Icon( 
Saracena. 


728.  BaTonna  taken  by  tha  Lombarda  (retaken  by  Entychioi^  729V 
782.  Battia  of  Toor%— Tiotoiy  of  Ohariea  Martol  ower  tiia 
Saracena. 
786.  Death  of  the  Yenanbla  Bode. 

740.  Great  earthooaka  at  Oonatantinopla,  in  lliraoeu  and  tn 
Bitiiynia. 

741.  DeaUiofCharleaMarteL 

744.  Abbey  of  Folda  foonded  by  Bonifaea. 
748.  Great  earthooaka  in  Syria.    Tha  pbgoe  for  three  yoan  iaf 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Aaia  Minor. 
747.  The  plegoe  at  Oonatantinopla. 

760.  The  dyoaaty  of  the  Ommiadea  (caliphs)  orerthrown ;  tha 
Abbasidee  acooeed- 

761.  The  Exarchate  of  Batenna  eonqoered  by  the  Lombarda 
onder  Astolphna.  End  of  the  dominion  of  the  Eeatem  emperon  in 
Central  Italy. 

762.  The  Maroringian  line  ends  with  deposition  of  C9iilderieIIL' 
Pepin  {L$  Bt^f).  founder  of  CarloTinfian  line,  is  crowned  at  Sdaaonf 
by  BoLiface.    Stn^en  II.  pope  of  Rsme. 

764.  Cooncil  of  Constantinople  condemna  images^  piotores^  an^ 
the  crodfix,  and  TOoaoribee  the  art  of  painting. 

766.  Grant  of  Exarchate  of  Bavenna  and  uie  Pentapolia  to  the 
Pope,  by  Pepin.  Beginning  of  the  temporal  power.  Siege  of  Bona 
by  Aaftolphaa.    Death  of  Bonifec^  apoeUe  of  Germany. 

768.  (3ordoTa  made  eeat  of  weetem  caliphate  by  AMelrahman  U 

767.  Boot  of  the  Bolsarians  by  the  emperor  Constantine  Y. 
788.  Foondation  of  Baghdad,  eeat  of  the  caliphate.    Wintff  aC 

788-784,  the  Boephoros  and  the  Eoxine  fnaen. 

788.  The  imperial  fleet  destroyed  by  storm  on  the  Eoxine. 

786.  Charlea  the  Great  (Chariemagne)  and  Carloman  kings  of  tha 
Franka.    Charles  alone^  772. 

770.  Charlee  marriee  the  daoghter  of  Deaideiio%  last  king  of  ti4 
Lombards 

771.  Charlea  repodiatee  hia  wife  and  mairiea  Hildfgarda. 

774.  Orerthrow  of  the  Lomberd  kingdom  by  Charles  the  (kiat 
778.  Bis  expedition  to  Spein ;  battle  of  BoncesraDeeL 
780.  Image-worahip  reestablished  by  the  empress  Irene. 
782.  Massacre  of  the  Saxons  by  Charleei 

786.  Haroon  Alraachid  caliph  of  Baghdad. 

787.  Serenth  Genend  Coondl,  eecond  of  KicM,  rS'^stsblSdMn 
image-worship.    First  landing  of  Korthmen  (Danee)  in  England. 

704.  Charlee  holds  a  great  coondl  at  F^nsnkfort 
707-802.  Irene  eole  emprees. 

800.  Charlee  the  Great  crowned  emperar  of  the  Bomsos  by  Pbpa 
Leo  IIL  Extinction  of  eopremaoy  of  Byzantine  emperon  at  Banc 
Egbert,  king  of  the  Weet  Saxone. 

801.  Deatii  of  Paoloa  Diaconna. 

802.  The  Athanaaian  Oeed  anthoritatiTcIy  impoaed  by  CSiixieB.  ^ 
80S.  Limita  of  the  two  emnineeettied  by  treaW  between  Cheriet 

andNioaphcroa.    MaamcnM  the  Bamaddealy Haroon Alnwhid.^ 


804-1035.] 
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804.  Detih  df  Akmin  (bom  about  735). 
809.  Death  of  Htfoon  Almoliid. 

814.  Death  of  Chariea  the  Great.    Looia  U  JUbonnain  emperor 
^  the  BAmtinf  and  Idiig  cC  France. 

816-837.  Eginhai^hiatodan  of  Chariea  the  Gieat»  flonriahed. 
^18.  Coronation  of  Looia  and  hia  wife  Hermengarda  bj  the  Pope 


822.  Lonia  doea  public  penance  at  Diet  of  Attlgnr. 

823.  Coaqneat  of  Crete  and  foondation  of  Caocua 
Bbbo  miaaionary  to  the  Northmen  aboat  thia  ilxae. 


by  Saracena. 


828.  Anaehar,  apoatle  of  the  North,  bcjgina  teaching  in  DenmarlL 

827.  Iffbert  OTerlord  of  all  the  Engliah  Idnffloma.    Collection 

made  of  tne4sapitalariea  of  Charleethe-Great  and  Looia.    The^Zmo- 

feal  of  Ptolemy  tianalated  Into  Arabio  by  command  of  Caliph 


831.  Thedootiine  of  tianaubatantiation  maintained  by  Paaohaaioa 
lUdbert    ControTerted  by  Babanoa  Manroa. 
833.  Looii  doea  poblic  penance  at  Soiaaoaa. 
835.  FeetiTal  of  AU  Sainta  inatitoted  aboat  thia  tima. 
338.  EthelwolfkingofWeaaex. 

340.  Lothaira  emperor.    Chariea  XL  (tbe  Bald)  king  of  Fkanoa. 
84L  Booen  pilla^  by  Northmen. 

842.  Piaat  choeen  doke  of  Poland.  Final  eatabHahment  of 
image  wonhip  by  cooncQ  of  Conatantinople. 

843.  The  nctaaobdoed  by  Kenneth  If  Gilpin.  Treaty  of  Yerdon. 
Diriaion  of  dominiona  of  Looia  among  hia  uiree  aona. 

845.  Peraecotion  of  Paoliciana  by  Empreaa  Theodora.  Paria 
threatened  by  Northmen. 

848,  847.  Some  threatened  by  the  Saracena. 

840.  Birth  of  Alfred  the  Great  Peraecotion  of  Gottachalk  by 
fiincmar. 

850-870.  Joannea  Scotos  Erigena  floorished. 

851.  Great  Tictory  of  Ethelwulf  over  the  NorthmeA  at  Ooldey. 

855.  Looia  (of  Bavaria)  emperor, 

857.  Photioa  patriarch  of  Conatantinople. 

860.  FoondatioD  of  kingdom  of  Navarre  aboat  tlib  time. 

862.  Belated  foondation  of  fioaaian  monarchy  by  Bonk.  Photioa 
«xoommonicated  by  the  Pope. 

862-868.  I^reaclmjg  of  Methodioa  and  Cyrilloain  Moravia. 

865.  First  expedition  of  Buaaians  to  Constantinople.  South  Italy 
-ravaged  by  Saracena.  The  forged  Decretals  (Isidorian)  adopted  by 
Pcme  Nicholaa  I.  aboot  tMs  time. 

867.  Photioa  excommonicatoa  the  Pope.  Baailios  L  emperor  of 
«h3Eaat 

868.  Photioa  deposed  by  eoondl  at  Bome. 

869-870.  Eighth  General  Cooncil,  held  at  Conatantinople^ 
871.  AliredkingofWeasex. 

874.  Norwegian  aettlement  in  Iceland. 

875.  Chariee  (the  Bald)  crowned  emperor  at  Bome. 

877.  Looia  IL  (the  Stammerer)  king  of  France.  Syracoae  taken 
Iby  8arace"fi 

878.  The  Danes  defeated  bv  Alfred.    Peace  of  Wedmore. 

880.  Methodioa  permitted  by  the  Pope  to  celebrate  divine  aervice 
in  tho  vemacolar  ton^pe  (Slavonian). 

88L  Albate^  befma  his  astronomical  observations  aboot  tbia 
time  and  contmoea  tliem  till  018.  Chariea  III.  (the  Fat)  emperor 
<depoeed  887). 

885.  The  Northmen  onder  Bolf  overran  Neoatria  (settled  there 
1>y  treaty  with  Charles  the  Simple,  012). 

886.  Siege  of  ^aria  by  the  Northmen.  Leo  TL  (the  Philosopher) 
emperor  of  the  East 

891.  Death  of  Photioa  in  exile. 

894.  Siege  of  Bome  by  Amolph,  king  of  Germany,  who  ia 
crotrned  emperor,  896. 

'896.  Exhomation  of  the  body  of  Pope  Formosos  by  order  of 
Stephen  VL ;  trial,  condemnation,  and  degradation  of  Formosos ; 
Ifti  bddy  thrown  into  the  Tiber ;  the  procMdings  qoashed  by  John 
tJL^f  808. 

898.  Charles  (the  Simple)  king  of  France^ 

899.  Looia  lY.  emperor,— last  of  the  Carlovin^^  line. 

900.  Palermo  sacked  by  Saracens. 

901.  Edward  the  Elder  king  of  Woasex. 

904.  Theasalonica  taken  by  Saracena.  Second  expedition  of 
Sossians  to  Conatantinople. 

907.  End  of  the  Tang  dynasty  in  China. 

908.  Theodora  mistreaa  of  Bome ;  she  occoplea  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo. 

909.  Abo  Obeidalla^  first  of  tho  Fatimite  caliphs  of  I^gypt 

910.  The  congrceatioQ  of  dony  foonded. 

911.  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia>  elected  emperor. 

913.  Constantino  YIL  (Porphyrogenitos)  emperor  of  the  East 
916.  Berenger,  king  of  Italy,  crowned  emperor  by  Pope  John  X. 
^17.  Defeat  of  Byzantine  army  by  Bolganans  at  Acholooa. 
918.  Henry  the  rowler,  doke  of  Qajipaj,  elected  king  of  Germany. 
925.  Atholstan  king  of  the  West  Sazona. 
926  {cirea},  Lawa  of  Howol  Dda  aanctioned  by  Pope  Anastaaios^ 
429.  Mecca  pillaged  by  the  Enrmathians. ' 


984.  Yictory  of  Henry  the  Fowler  cmt  Hongaiians  at  Meraeborg. 

936.  Looia  lY.  {D*Ouirmer),  king  of  France.  Otto  L,  king  of 
Germany. 

937.  Victory  of  Athelstan  at  Bronanborh. 

940.  Edmondkingof  Weaaez. 

941,  Third  expedition  of  Bosdana  to  Constantinople. 

943.  Donatan  made  abbot  of  Glaatonbory,  and  chief  minister  to 
Edmond.  n 

946.  Bdred  king  cf  Weaaez.  First  emboasy  of  Liotprand  tf 
Constantinople. 

95L  Otco  I.  proclaimed  king  of  Italy ;  Berenger  driven  away. 

954.  Lothaire  king  of  France. 

955.  Yictory  of  (nto  over  Hongariana  in  Bavaria.  Edwig  king 
of  Weaaez. 

956.  Banishment  of  Donatan.  Death  of  Hogh  the  Greats  oonnt 
of  Paria. 

958.  Edgar  king  of  Mersia ;  crowned  at  Bath,  973,  and  xowei 
by  eight  vaaaal  kings  on  the  Dee. 

959.  Donatan  archbishop  of  Canterbory.  Italy  ravaged  by 
Berenger.    Hogh  Capet  declared  dtike  of  France  by  Lothaire. 

960.  The  Song  dynasty  in  China  foonded. 

962.  Otto  I.  crowned  emperor  of  the  Bomana  by  Pope  John  Xll, 

963.  Deposition  ofthe  Pope  by  Otto.  Nicephoros  Phocaa  einperui 
oftheEaat 

963-975.  Eastern  oonqoesta  of  Nicephoroa  Phocaa  and  John 
Zimisces. 

964.  Bevdt  at  Bome,— retora  of  John  XIL  Bome  taken  by 
Otta 

965.  Second  embassy  of  liotprand  to  Constantinople  ;  his  in^ 
prisonmont  by  Phocaa. 

967.  Magdebon^  made  aeat  of  archbishopric  by  Otto  L 

969.  Jolui  L  (^misocs)  emperor  of  the  East 

970.  Settlement  of  Paulicians  at  Pbilippopolia. 

973.  Otto  II.  emperor  of  the  Bomana. 

974.  Pope  Benedict  YI.  atrangled  at  Bome. 

975.  Edward  the  Martyr  king  of  England  (mordered,  979V 

976.  Baailioa  II.  (Bolgaroktonoe)  emperor  of  the  Eaat 
979.  Ethelred  the  Unready  king  of  England. 

980  (circa).  Birth  of  Avicenna  (died,  1036).  Creaoentioa  maatet 
of  Bome. 

983.  Otto  IIL  king  of  Germany.  Greenland  colonized  fron 
Iceland. 

986.  Looia  Y.  (U  FaiiUmU)  king  of  France,— last  of  the  Caiw 
lovingian  line. 

987.  Hogh  Capet,  foonder  of  Capetian  line,  king  of  France. 

988.  Death  of  Donstan.    The  Greek  ritoal  introduced  into  Bnaaia. 
990  (circa).  Invention  of  the  balanoc-clock  attributed  to  Gerbert 

(afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II.) 
993.  Earliest  instance  on  record  of  canonization  of  a  aaint 
996.  Bobert  the  Wise  king  of  France.    Otto  III.  crowned  em- 

peror  at  Bome. 

998.  France  laid  ondcr  interdict  Crescentioa  bcdcged  in  Bomt 
and  pot  to  death  by  Otto  IIL 

999.  Sylvester  iL  (Gerbert)  pope. 

1000.  The  emperor  Otto  IIL  makes  a  pilgrimago  to  the  tomb  of 
St  Adalbert  at  Gncsne,  fbonda  archbiahopric  of  Gnosne,  and  erecta 
Poland  into  a  kingdom  for  Doke  Bolealaa.  The  Pope,  Sylveater 
11.,  erects  Hungary  into  a  kingdom  for  Doke  Stej^on,  apoatle  of 
Hungary. 

1001.  First  invasion  of  India  by  Mahmud  of  GhaznL  Inaorrectlfla 
at  Bome  against  Otto  HI. 

1002.  Henry  IL  king  of  Germany.  Mcssocre  of  the  Danes  la 
England. 

1008.  John  XYIL  pope,  three  montha.  John  XYIIL  pope  (ab- 
dicates, 1009). 

1009.  Sergins  lY.  pope. 

1010.  Conquest  of  Ghor  by  Mahmnd  in  fourth  invasion  of  Indlh. 
1012.  Benedict  YIIL  nope. 

1018.  Sobmission  of  aU  England  to  Swoyn,  king  of  Denmark. 
1014.  Battle  of  ClontOrf— defeat  of  Danes  by  Brian  Boroimh* 
Henry  II.  crowned  emperor. 

1016.  Edmu*«d  Ironside  king  of  England.  First  appearanoa  ol 
the  Normana  m  Italy. 

1017.  Canote  Idnff  of  England.  Bolgaria  mode  a  province  of  tha 
empire.     Canoi^  taken  by  Mahmod. 

1020.  Death  of  Firdoa,  the  Persian  poet 

1024.  Conrad  II.  emperor.  John  XIX  (XX.)  pope.  Twelfth 
expedition  of  Mahmnd  to  India ;  capture  of  Sonmauth. 

1025  (circa).  Invention  of  musical  notation  by  Goido  Arotlno. 

1027.  Birth  of  William  of  Normandy.  Pilgrimage  of  Canote  to 
Bome 

1029.  Foondation  of  Averse  by  tho  Normuia 

1030.  Death  of  Mahmod  of  GhaznL 

1031.  Henry  L  king  of  France.    Fall  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordovik 
1033.  Benedict  IX.  pope. 

1035.  Death  of  Sancho  the  Great  of  Navarre ;  diviaicn  of  hli 
stales.    Foondation  of  the  kingdoma  of  Caatile  and  Aragon.. 
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1088.  The  Torkniaiis  defett  fha  Glunilvides  and  oonaiier  Penia. 
yoondttioa  of  the  Se^juklan  dyiuurtf. 

1089.  Heniy  III.  emperor.    Macheth  mnrdera  Duncan,  king  of 
Soota,  and  miooeeda  him.    Oononest  of  Penia  by  Togrol  Beg. 

1040-1048.  Conqnest  of  Apulia  bj  the  Normana. 
1042.  Sdwaid  the  Gonfeesor  king  of  England.     Beatoration  of 
Bngliah  line. 
1048.  Fourth  enedition  of  Boasiani  against  Ckmatantinople. 
1044.  Silreeter  111.  pope  three  months.    Gregoiy  YL  buys  the 


1040.  Council  of  Sutri :  the  consent  of  the  emperor  declared  ea- 
■ential  to  the  election  of  the  pope ;  the  emperor  deposes  three  popes, 
■ppointa  dement  II.,  and  is  crowned  br  nim. 

1047.  Yictorx  of  William  of  Normandy  OTer  the  baronage  at  Tal- 
la-dunea. 

1048.  Damasus  IL  pope  three  treeka,  said  to  be  the  first  pope 
crowned.    Inraaion  of  the  Eastern  empire  by  the  Ss^uklan  Turin. 

1049.  Leo  IZ.  pope.  Intrigues  of  Hildebrahd  at  his  election. 
League  of  the  pope  taiA  the  two  emperors  against  the  Normana  In 
Sidly. 

1050.  Condemnation  of  Berengar  at  councils  of  Rome  and  Yer- 
celli.-    Hildcbrand  created  eardinaL 

1063.  YiMt  of  William  the  Norman  to  En^dand.  Death  of  Earl 
Qodwine.  The  Pope  and  th6  emperor  euebrate  Christmas  at 
Worms. 

1058.  The  Pope  taken  prisoner  by  Robert  Gniscard,  at  the  battle 
«f  CHTitella  (June  16).    Onen  mpture  of  Qredc  and  Latin  churches. 

1054.  Macbeth  defeated  by  Earl  Siward  at  Dunsinane  (slain, 
1056).  Michael  Cemlarius.  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  assumes 
fhe  title  of  Uniyersal  Patriarch.  The  Pope  and  the  Patriarch  ex- 
communicato eacli  other. 

1055.  Yictor  11.  pope.  Togml  Beg  takes  Ba{^dad«  and  reacnes 
the  (^ph  from  his  enemies. 

1066.  Henry  IV.  emperor. 

1057.  Malcolm  IIL  (Oanmore)  king  of  Scotland.    Stephen  IX. 

1068.  Nicholas  IL  pope.  Peter  Damiani  created  cardinal  (died, 
1072). 

1059.  Election  of  the  Pope  rested  In  the  College  of  OM^inala  by 
bull  of  Nicholas  IL  Robert  Guiaoard  made  duke  <tf  ApnUa  and 
gonbloniere  of  the  church. 

1060.  Philip  L  king  of  France. 

1060-1090.  Conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Kormaaa  mider  Coimt 
Roger. 

1061.  Alexander  II.  pope.    Honoriua  IL  anti-pope. 

1062.  Lanfranc  abbot  of  Caen. 


1068.  Death  of  Togrul  Beg. 

1066.  Harold  IL  king  of  England. 


His  Tictonr  OT>ir  Harold 
Sept  25.  Victory  of 
i),   Oct   14    Norman 


Hardrada  and  Tostig  at  Stamford  Bri< 
William  the  Norman  at  Senlao  (Hi 
conquest  of  England  begins. 

1068-71.  Siege  and  capture  of  Bar!  by  the  Nomina.  End  of 
Byzantine  dommion  in  Italy. 

1070.  Lanfranc  archbishop  of  Onterbury. 

1071.  Alp  Arslan,  Seljxdc  sultsn,  defeats  and  takea  prisoner  the 
•mperor  Romanus  IV.  at  Manzikert 

1072.  Palermo  taken  by  Robert  Ouiacard.  Malek  Shah  saltan  of 
Persia. 

1073.  Gregery  YIL  (Hildebrand)  pope. 
1074-1084.  (Wquest  of  Asia  Minor  bj  the  Turka. 
1076.  Disputes  aoout  investitures  begm. 

1076.  Jerusalem  taken  by  tho  Turks.  Earthquake  in  England. 
Matilda  countess  of  Tuscany  (the  Great  Countesa).  Henry  IV. 
deposes  the  Pope  at  Council  of  Worms.  The  Pope,  at  Council  of 
Rome,  deposes  Henry  and  absolyes  his  subjects  from  alle^ance, — ^the 
first  sentence  of  the  kind.  Heniy  is  again  excommunicated,  1078 
and  1080. 

1077.  Submission  of  the  emperor  to  the  Pope  at  Ganossa.  Lon- 
don burnt  Secret  gift  of  her  states  by  Countess  Matilda  to  the 
Holy  See. 

1079.  The  New  Forest  formed  br  William  the  Cononeror.  Birth 
of  Abelard.     Reform  of  the  Calendar  ordered  by  Malek  Shah. 

1080.  The  duchy  of  Swabia  given  to  Frcdorick  of  Hohenst&uiTen 
by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  Interdict  laid  on  Poland,  and  title  of 
king  supprc^od  by  the  Pope.  Anti-pope  Clement  III.  eet  up  br  the 
emperor.     Victory  of  the  einperor  over  his  rival  Rudolf  of  Swabia. 

1081.  Capture  and  sa:!:  orConstantinople  by  Alexius  Comnenus, 
April  1.  Alexius  crowned  emperor,  April  2.  Battle  of  Durazzo,— 
defeat  <^  the  emperor  Alexius  by  Robert  Gui=card. 

1082.  Siege  of  Rome  by  the  Emperor  Henry  begins ;  the  dty 
takoi,  1084. 

1084.  Gregory  YIL  besieged  in  Sant-Angelo  by  the  emperor ; 
delivered,  and  Roma  pillaged  oy  Robert  Guiscard.  Carthusian  order 
founded  by  Bruno. 

1085.  Toledo  taken  fh>m  the  Arabs  by  Alphonco  YL  of  Castile. 
Death  of  Robert  Guiscard.     Death  of  Gregory  VII. 

1086.  Domesday    Dooic   completed,     victor    III.   |K>|ie.     The 


Moors  under  Josef  ben  TitzfVn  enter  Spain  to  aid  the  Saracens.. 
Battle  of  Zoiaea,— defeat  of  Alphonao  YL 

1087.  William  IL  (Eufus)  Ims  of  En^d. 

1088.  Urban  IL  pops.    The  idmoravides  predominant  in  Spain. 

1089.  Death  of  Laniiano  (bom  about  1005). 

1091.  Birth  of  St  Bernard.    Mantua  token  by  the  emperor. 

1092.  Death  of  Sultsn  Malek  Shah,  and  divisaon  of  the  B^^'dkisn 
cmpira  Foundation  of  the  order  of  Enigfata  Hospitaller}  (1might» 
of  St  John  of  Jeruaalem.  knights  of  Malta),  about  this  time  {f^ 
Roscelin  found  guiltv  of  heresv  at  Council /MSoiaaona. 

1098.  Anselm  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

1095.  Council  of  Clermont  Preachiuff  of  Peter  the  Hennit 
The  first  crusade  proclaimed.  '  Excommnmcation  of  Philip  king  pf 
Frsnce  and  his  wife  Bertrada  bv  the  Pope. 

1097.  Siege  of  Nicca.  Battle  of  Doiylcmn.  Edeasa  taken  by 
crusaders  and  erected  into  a  principality.  Westminste;  Hall  boitt 
about  this  time. 

1098.  Si^  and  capture  of  Antloeh,  which  is  made  a  principality 
for  Bohemond.-  The  Cisterdan  order  founded.  Ed^^  king  of 
Scotland. 

1099.  Pascal  IL  pope.  Siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
crusaders.    God&cj  of  Bouillon  elected  king.    Battle  of  Ascolon. 

1100.  WQliam  the  Red  slain  in  the  New  Forest  Henry  L  king 
of  England.  Woollen  manufacture  introduced  in  Enelsnd  by  the 
Flemmgs  about  this  time.    Knights  of  8t  John  settlea  in  En^and. 

1101.  Invasion  of  EngLsnd  by  Robert  duke  of  Noimandy.  Roger 
IL  (Guiscard),  the  Grea^  count  of  Sicilv.  ^ 

1102.  Disputes  between  Henry  L  and  Xrchbiahop  An^lm  about 
inveatitures.  The  emperor  excommunicated  by  rope  Pascal  IL 
Pilptching  of  Ptoter  Bmys  against  prevalent  superstitions^  for  about 
twenty  years,  probably  between  1100  and  1180. 

1105.  Invasion  of  Normandy  by  Hen^^  L  T%e  emperor  Hesiy 
lY.  dethroned  by  his  eon  Henry  Y. ;  excommunieated  end  depsived 
of  imperial  dress. 

1106.  Henry  Y.  emperor.  Battle  of  TInchebrBi;  Henry  L  of 
England  defeats  and  captures  Robert  of  Normandy,  and  conquert 
the  duchy. 

1107.  Alexander  I.  king  of  Scotland.  Bohemond  invades  thi 
Eastexn  empire. 

1108.  Loinis  YL  (2f  Cfros)  king  of  France.  Treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Alexius  and  Bohemond. 

1109.  TripoU  in  Syria  taken  by  omaadeit  and  erected  into  a 
oonnty. 

1110.  Marriage  of  MaSd  daughter  of  Hemy  L  to  the  empsrot 
Heniy  Y.  Tn^  between  the  emperor  and  the  Pope  leapecting 
investitures  concluded  at  Milan. 

1111.  The  emperor  arrests  the  Pope ;  obtains  a  buU  respecting 
investitures ;  releases  the  Pope,  and  ia  crowned  br  him  at  Rome. 
The  emperor  received  at  Canossa  by  the  Connte«  Matilda ;  namb 
her  his  vice-regent  in  Lombardy. 

1112.  Counol  of  Yienne ;  excommunicates  the  emperor. 
1118.  Bernard  becomea  a  monk  of  C^teaux.     Peace  of  Giaom 

1114.  Thurstan,  archUshop  of  York,  refhaea  consecration  iron 
archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

1115.  Bernard  founds  Clairvanx.  Death  of  Matilda  countess  of 
Tuscany. 

1116.  March  of  the  emperor  into  Italy  to  take  possession  of  states 
of  the  countess.  Council  of  the  Lateran  revokes  the  privilega  of  in* 
vostitures  conceded  to  the  emperor. 

1117-1120.  Henry  I.  in  Normandy.  War  with  France  and  thr 
earls  of  Ai^ou  and  Flanders. 

1118.  Order  of  Knights  Templars  founded,  (klasiua  IL  pope^ 
January  19.  His  ccizure  bv  the  Frangipanl,  January  24.  Appoint* 
ment  of  anti-pope  Gregory  VIIL  by  theemperor.  John  II.  Comncnos 
enrpoTor  of  the  Kast.    Abelaid  teaches  at  Paris. 

1119.  Calixtcs  IL  pope.  CSstercian  order  la-eosstitnted  by 
Stephen  Harding. 

1120.  Wreck  of  the  White  Ship,  and  death  of  'William,  con  of 
Henry  L    Premoostratensian  order  founded  by  St  Norbert 

1121.  Council  of  Soiasona  compels  Abelard  to  bum  his  book  on 
the  Trinity. 

1122.  Concordat  of  Worms.  The  dispute  about  Invectitnrsa 
settied  bythe  emperor's  renundatioxL  Abelard  founds  ^h»  Panxletar 

1123.  Ninth  (ieneral  CoTincil  (first  of  the  Lateran).  Confirma- 
tion of  the  settlement  between  the  Pope  and  tiie  emperor. 

1124.  The  emperor  invades  France,  but  retiree  bdbn  Louis  YI 
Honorius  IL  pope.    David  L  king  of  Scotland. 

1126.  Lothairs  11.  king  of  (Germany ;  opposed  by  Conztd,  dnk» 
of  SwaUa,  and  Frederick,  duke  of  Franconia. 

1126.  Visit  of  David  of  Scotland  to  HcnivL 

1127.  Roger,  the  great  (^unt,  rccondrea  as  duke  of  Apofia  and 
Calabria.  Be  carries  on  war  with  the  rope  and  is  excommunicated, 
but  obtains  bivostitore  the  next  jcsr,  Maniage  of  QtoEnj  U 
Aigou  with  Maud,  daughter  of  Heniy  L 

1128.  Death  of  WiUiiim  of  Normandy,  count  of  Flanders. 

1129.  Henry  of  Bkua  made  blihop  of  Wincheatec    Eartiiqqaka 

in  Effgl^W^ir 
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1180.  Innocent  If.  pope.  Antcletna  II.  anti-popa.  Boger 
II.,  connt  of  Sicily,  receives  title  of  king  from  j&jiacletaa,  and 
makes  Palcnno  his  capital.  Abbey-chnrch  of  Clonv  consecrated 
b^  Innocent  II.  Conference  between  Innocent  and  Lothaire  at 
Li^ge ;  St  Bernard  present.  Heloise  becomes  abbess  of  the  Para- 
cleta. 

1131.  Death  of  Baldwin  II.,  king  of  Jenualem;  Fulk  of  AjiJoo, 
his  son-in-law,  succeeds. 

1133.  Innocent  II.  ro-established  at  Borne  by  Lothaire.  Eothaire 
erowned  emperor  by  the  Pope,  who  is  again  expelled  by  Anacletos. 
Ooont  Boger  takes  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily. 

3134.  Death  of  Alphonso  I.,  ki^  of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  and 
separation  of  tho  kingdoms.  Arnold  of  BresdA  begins  to  preach 
abbntthis  tiMxe. 

1185.  Death  of  Bobert  II.,  doke  of  Nomiandy,  in  Cardiff  Castle. 
Stephen  (of  Blois)  king  of  Enfl^bmd. 

1137.  Lovda  YIL  {l«  Jewnej  kinff  of  Franoe,  married  to  Eleanor 
of  Goienne  before  his  aooesoion.  £nff  'ELogec  driven  oat  of  Italy  by 
Lothaire.  Death  of  Lothaire.  Panoects  of  Justinian  discovered 
at  Amalfi.    Birth  of  Saladin. 

1138.  Conrad  IIL  emperor.  Boger  king  of  Sicily  takes  the  Pope 
prisoner,  and  compels  him  to  ocnfirm  him  in  his  kingdom. '  Death 
of  Anacletos,  and  end  of  the  s^ism.  David,  king  of  Scotland, 
invades  England,  and  is  defeated  at  the  battle  ox  the  Standard 
(Northallerton).  Civil  war  in  England  between  adherents  of  Stephen 
and  Maud. 

^  1189.  Poring  erecte^  into  a  kingdom  for  Count  Alphonso  Hen- 
tiqncz.  Malachy,  bishop  of  Connaoght,  visits  Clairvaoz  and  Boae. 
Tenth  General  Council  (second  of  the  Lateran)^  Arnold  of  Brescia 
condemned  and  banished  from  Italy.  Henry  of  Blois,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  papal  legato  in  England. 

1140.  Council  of  Sens,  bemsrd  gets  Abelard  condemned.  Abelaitl 
appeals  to  tho  Pope.  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Viigin  introduced. 

1141.  Interdict  laid  on  France  by  Innocent  II.  King  Stephen 
taken  prisoner  by  Bobert  of  Gloucester  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln. 
Hand  received  as  "  Lady  of  England.**    Winchester  burnt. 

1142.  Maud  besieged  in  Oxford  by  Stephen.  Death  of  Abelaid. 
HeniY  the  Lion  duke  of  Saxony. 

1148.  Manuel  Comnenus  emperor  of  the  East  Celestine  II.  pope. 
On  sabmiBslon  of  Louis  YII.  the  interdict  on  France  is  raised. 

1144.  Lucius  II.  po|)e ;  he  concludes  a  treaty  with  Boger  of  Sicily. 
The  primacy  of  the  church  of  Toledo  confirmed  by  the  Pope. 

1145.  Maud  withdraws  from  England.  Conquests  of  Noureddin, 
■oltan  of  Aleppo.    Eugenius  III.  pope. 

1146.  Second  Crusade  proolaimed  by  the  Pope :  preached  bv  St 
Bernard.    Invasion  of  Groece  by  king  Boger :  Thebes  and  Cormth 

Slandered.     Assemblv  at  Yezelai ;  Louis  Vll.   takes  the  cross. 
Lmold  of  Brescia  heads  insorrection  at  Bome,  and  expels  the  Pope. 
The  Almohades  enter  Spain. 

1147.  Snger,  abbot  of  St  Deni%  agpointed  i^nt  of  Franoe. 
The  Crusaders,  led  by  Conrad  and  Louis  vll.,  arrive  at  Constantinople. 
Bt  Bernard  pleads  in  behalf  of  the  Jew&  Suppression  of  the  Hen- 
ridans  in  lancuedoo. 

1148.  The  Cmsaden  reach  JeroMdam,  nnsuooessfolly  besiege 
Damascus,  and  return  to  Europe. 

1149.  Baooveiy  of  Coifti  from  Sanoens  by  the  Emperor  ManueL 

1150.  Compilation  of  canon  law  completed  1^  Gratian  (begun 
br  Ivo  of  Chartres,  1114).  Noareddin  conquers  Edessa.  Peter 
tii0  Lombard  writes  his  BenUncu.  Large  silver  terrestrial  globe 
aiads  by  Edrisi  for  Boger  of  Sicily  about  this  time.  Almanao  first 
pnbUsihed  by  Solomon  JarchL 

1151.  Death  of  Geofir^  of  ks^ctOL  Invasion  of  Hungary  oy 
Xannel ;  PMoe,  1158. 

115S.  Eleanor  of  Gaienn&  divorced  by  Louis  YII.,  marries  Henry, 
•on  of  Maud  (Henry  XL  of  England).  Frederick  L,  Barbarossa» 
amperor  of  the  Bomans. 

1158.  Treaty  between  Stephen  and  Henry.  Malcolm  lY.  king 
of  Scotland.    Anastasius  lY.  pope.    Death  of  St  Bernard. 

1154.  HouT  II.  (Plantagenet  line)  king  of  England.  Death  of 
Bo^  of  Sicily.  Noureddin  takes  Damaseus  and  makes  it  his 
eapitaL  Louis  YII.  marries  Constance  of  Castile.  Invasion  of 
Italy  by  Frederiok  Barbarossa.  Adrian  lY.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare) 
the  only  English  pope. 

1155.  Bome  laid  under  hiterdiot  by  the  Pope.  Diet  at  Boncaglia. 
Arnold  of  Bresoia  banished  b  v  the  Bomans,  strangled  and  burnt  by 
order  of  th4  emperor.  William  I.  of  Sicily  excommunicated  and 
deprived  of  part  of  his  kingdom  by  the  Pope.  Henryll.  authorized' 
br  the  Pope  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Thomas  Becket 
ghannellor  of  Enqsl^^d.     Coronation  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  at 

Pope.    The  mar- 
Death  of  Peter 


use.  Wmiam  of  SioQ^  makes  peace  with  the 

eviata  of  Upper  Anstn*  erected  into  a  duchy. 
I  YeneraUe^  abbot  of  dnny . 


1157.  InTHkm  of  Poland  by  tho 
fautitotad.     Mnaloh  tended  hs 


ThA  bank  of  Yenice 
the  lioo.     Di0t  at 


1158.  Invasion  of  Lombardy  b^  the  emperor.  Siege  of  Milan. 
Diet  of  Boncaglia.     Henry  II.  visits  Louis  Vll.  at  Pans. 

1159.  Expedition  of  Henry  IL  againpt  Toulouse.  War  with 
Franco.     Alexander  III.  pope.     Yictor  IV.  tati-pope. 

1160.  Council  of  Pavia  convoked  by  the  emneror  for  rocognitioB 
of  Yictor.  Excommunication  of  the  emperor  oy  Alexander.  Tho 
Albigenaes  b^in  to  attract  attention  about  this  time.  Condemna- 
tion and  branding  of  German  heretics  at  Oxford. ' 

1161.  Peace  between  England  and  France.  Pope  Alexander  IIL 
received  by  the  two  kincs. 

1162.  Destruotion  of  Milan  by  the  emperor.  Becket  arohbiBhop 
of  Canterbury;  he  resigns  the  ohanceUoiship.  Gilbert  Foliot 
bishop  of  London. 

1168;.  Hungarian  war  renewed  by  ManueL 

1164.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  subscribed.  Council  o( 
Northampton.  Flight  of  Becket.  Becket  at  Sens  and  at  Pon- 
tigny.  Banishment  of  Becket's  friends  bv  Henry  II.  Third  invB  ■ 
flion  of  Lombardy  by  the  emperor.    Pascal  IIL  anti-pope. 

1165.  William  I.,  the  Lion,  kinf  of  Acotiand. 

1166.  Zeugmin  stormed  by  lUnueL  Becket  at  Yexelai  ei* 
oommunicates  his  enemies.  Fourth  invasion  of  Italy  by  4hv 
Amperor. 

1167.  War  between  Henry  and  Louis  tiU  1169.  The  Lombard 
League  formed.    The  Xjtxk^aa  defeats  the  emperor  at  Logoano. 

1168.  Calixtus  III.  anti-pope.  Yictory  oi  Manuel  over  Hunga» 
rians  at  Zeugmin.  End  of  the  war.  The  Lombard  League  pat  to 
the  ban  by  tne  o!nperor. 

1169.  Meeting  of  Heniy  and  Louis  at  MontmiraO  respecting 
Becket  Excommunication  of  Gilbert  FoUot,  bishop  of  London,  \^ 
Becket  Invasion  of  Ireland  by  Strongbow.  Another  meetii)g  oif 
Henry  and  Louis  at  St  Denis. 

1170.  Fonnal  recondfiation  of  Henry  II.  and  Archbishop  Thomas 
at  Freteval.  Assassination  of  the  archbishop  at  Canterbury,  Dec. 
29.  Birth  of  St  Dominic*  Peter  Waldo  begins  preaching  at  Lyons 
about  this  time. 

1171.  Hcnrv  II.  invades  Xreland,  and  is  acknowledged  king  at 
Council  of  CasneL  Cononest  of  Egrpt  b^  Shiraconh  and  Saladin, 
generals  of  Noureddin.  End  of  the  Eatimito  calipha  War  between 
Manuel  and  the  Yenetians  till  1174. 

1172.  Absolution  of  Henry  II.  at  Ck>uncil  of  Avranches. 

1173.  Civil  war  stirred  up  by  the  king's  sons  in  England  and 
Normandy.  Saladin  sultan  of  IJgypt  Canonization  of  Archbishop 
Thomas  bv  Alexander  IIL 

1174.  (Janonization  of  Bernard  by  Alexander  ni.  Fifth  invasion 
of  Italy  by  the  emperor.  Siege  of  Alexandria.  Henry  II.  does 
penance  at  the  tomb  of  St  Thomas  of  (^terbary,  July  12. 
William  the  Lion  captured  at  Alnwick  by  Banulph  de  GlanvUle^ 
July  12  ;  he  is  released  after  doing  homage  to  Henry  for  the  king- 
dom.   Damascus  taken  by  Saladin. 

1175.  The  bull  of  A(frian  lY.  promulgated  in  Ireland.  The 
Scottish  prdates  refuse  canonical  obedience  to  the  archbishop  of 
York. 

1176.  Yictory  of  the  Milanesa  over  Frederick  at  Legnano  (Como). 
Great  0)uncil  at  Northampton ;  the  six  circuits  of  Ihe  judges  estab- 
lished. The  Carthusian  order  approved  by  the  Pope,  victory  oi 
KiUdy  Arslan,  sultan  of  Iconium,  over  Manuel  at  Myriokephalon. 
John  of  Salisbury  bishop  of  Chartres. 

1177.  Earl  Jonn  named  Lord  of  Ireland ;  the  country  partitioned 
for  completion  of  the  conipest  Meeting  of  the  Pope  and  the 
emperor  at  Yenice  ;  absolution  of  the  emperor.  Saladin  defeated 
at  KunU  by  Benaud  de  C^atillon. 

1178.  Beoonciliation  of  Henry  IL  and  Louis  YII.  The  heretics 
of  Toulouse  excommunicated  and  banished  by  the  legate. .  Innooent 
III.  anti-pope. 

1179.  Eleventh  General  Ooanofl  (third  of  the  Lateran).  Crusade 
against  the  Albigenses  sanctioned.  Pilgrimage  of  Louis  YIL  to 
the  tomb  of  St  Thomas. 

1180.  Philip  IL,  Augustos,  king  of  France.  Alexius  II.,  Com- 
nenus, emperor  of  the  East  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Bavaria» 
deprived  of  all  his  dominions  at  Inet  of  Wurzbuxg.  Carthusian 
monlr^y  in  England. 

1181.  WilSam  the  lion  excommunicated,  and  Scotland  laid 
under  interdict,  by  Alexander  III.  Lucius  III.  pope^  First  assin 
of  srms  in  England. 

1182.  Birth  of  St  Franda.  Edessa  taken  by  Saladin.  The  Jews 
banished  from  France. 

1183.  Treaty  of  Constance  between  the  em^ror  and  the  eon- 
federate  to^l^ns  of  Italy,  confirming  their  privdeges.  Amida  and 
Aleppo  taken  by  Saladin.  Andronicus  I.,  Comnenus,  emperor  of  the 
East 

1184.  Becondliation  of  the  sons  of  Henry  II.  at  Council  of  Lon- 
don. 

1185.  Urban  IIL  pope.  Thessalonica  taken  by  the  Normans. 
Iseao  II.,  Angelus,  emperor  of  the  East  The  crown  of  Jerusalem 
offered  to  Henry  IL  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  the  grand 
master  of  the  l^^dars,  and  refused. 

1186.  Ony  of  Laxignao,  king  of  Jemaalem.    Bevolt  of  Bulgaria. 
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Second  BuIgarUn  Idogdoiii  founded.    JCarriage  of  Heniy,  Usg  of 
the  Bomans,  with  Oonstanoe.  heiress  of  Sicily. 

11K7.  BatUe  of  Tiberiee  <Hattin),~Tictor7  of  Seladin  orer  the 
Chiiitieiia^  Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladln.  End  of  the  Latin 
kingdom.  Gregory  YIII.  pope  two  moatha  Clement  III.  Third 
Craade. 

1188.  The  Emperor  Frederick  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land take  the  Crass.    The  **  Saladin  tenth  **  imposed. 

1189.  8i^  of  Acre  began.  Frederick  sets  oat  on  the  cnisade. 
Richard  I.  king  of  England.    Hassacre  of  Jews  in  London. 

1190.  The  order  of  Teatonio  knights  foanded.  Bichard  and 
Philip  meet  at  Yezelai,  and  set  oat  for  the  crosade.  Tancred  long 
of  Sidlr.  Frederick  twice  defeats  the  saltan  of  looniam,  and 
takes  tne  dty.  Frederick  drowned  in  Asia  Minor.  Heniy  YI. 
einperor. 

1191.  Marriage  of  Richard  L  to  Berengaria.  Captore  of  Acre  by 
the  Grosaders.  Celestine  IIL  pope.  Retam  of  Fidlip  to  Frsnce. 
Yiotory  of  Richard  at  Arsoof.  Xl'aples  besieged  by  the  emperor. 
Coronation  of  Ueniy  YI.  and  Constance  at  R<mie.  Destractum  of 
Tnseolom. 

1193.  Gay  of  Loslgnan  titalar  king  of  Pypnu.  Jerasalea 
threatened  by  Crasadera.  Trace  with  flaladin.  Arrest  of  Richard 
on  his  retam  by  Leopold,  dake  of  Aostiia.  Usarpation  of  Earl 
John. 

1195.  Richard  before  the  Diet  of  Hafoenan.  Death  of  Saladin. 
Marriage  of  Philip  Angastos  with  Inflebaxga  of  Denmark. 

1194.  Liberatian  and  retara  of  Ricbard.  Richard  defeats  Philip 
at  FreteraL  Cononest  of  the  Two  Sicilies  by  the  emperor,  who  is 
erowned  king  at  Falermo.  Birth  of  Fkedonck  IL  Llewelyn  ap 
Jorwerth  prince  of  Walea. 

1196.  Battle  of  Alarcos,— Alphonso  YIII.  of  Castile  defeated  by 
Saracens.    Alexias  Angelas  emperor  of  the  East 

1196.  Marriage  of  Philip  Angastas  with  Agnes  of  M^ranie. 

1197.  Chiteaa  Gaillardlmilt  by  Richard  L 

1198.  Innocent  III.  pope.  Philip  of  Swabia  (Hohenstanffen) 
emperor.  War  with  his  riYal«  Otto  of  Branswick.  Richard  defeats 
the  French  at  Gisors. 

1199.  Fire  years'  trace  between  England  and  France  by  mediation 
of  the  Pope.  John  king  of  England.  His  nephew  Arthar  snp- 
ported  by  Philip  Aogostas.  Bohemia  erected  into  a  Idn^om. 
Markwidd,  genenl  of  ue  emperor  Henry  YL,  twice  excommniucated 
by  the  Pope. 

1200.  Unirersities  of  Bologna  and  Paris  foanded  before  this 
time.  Interdict  laid  on  France  by  Po{>e  Innocent  III.  Marriage 
of  Loais  of  France  to  Blanche  of  Castile.  Riga  foanded.  Strue 
of  Gaelf  and  Ghibelline  in  Florence  begins  aboat  this  time.  Lay- 
amon  writes  his  Chronicle  of  Britain  (the  Bruf). 

1201.  Conndl  of  Soissons.    Death  of  Agnes  of  M^ranie. 

120A.  Foarth  Cnisade  under  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders.  Walde- 
mar  II.,  the  Yictorions,  king  of  Denmark.  War  between  France 
and  England.  Death  of  Abbot  Joachim  about  this  time.  Conauest 
of  Sicihr  (except  Messina)  by  Markwald  completed.  Deatn  of 
Markwald.    Zm  taken  by  Crusaders. 

1208.  Capture  of  Constantinople  by  Craaaders.  Inouisition 
founded  br  Innocent  IIL  as  commission  for  oonversion  of  tne  Albi- 
genses.    Morder  of  Arthar  by  King  John. 

1204.  Loss  and  re-capture  of  Constantinople  by  Crasadera.  Bald- 
win ftfst  Latin  empen»r  of  the  East  Capture  of  Ch&teaa  Gaillard 
and  conquest  of  Normandy  from  the  EngUsh  by  Philip  Augustus. 
Empire  of  Trebizond  erected  for  Alexius  Comnenus. 

1205  (1198  n.  Birth  of  Albertns  Mmuus  (died,  1280).  Baldwin 
L  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bulgarians. 

1206.  Jenghis  Khan  ]^t>claimed  soyerei^  of  Mogul  and  Tatar 
tribes.  Mo^  Empire.  Theodore  Lascans  crown^  emperor  of 
Nicsa  (elected  at  Constantinople  1204).  Heniy  of  Hainault  Latin 
emperor  of  the  East 

1208.  England  placed  under  interdict  by  Innocent  III.  Cnisade 
■gainst  the  Albigenses  proclaimed  by  him.  Otto  I Y.  acknowledged 
•mperor  after  murder  of  Philip. 

1209.  Franciscan  order  founded.  King  John  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope.    Otto  crowned  at  Rome. 

1210.  Council  of  Paris  condemns,  burns,  and  forbids  reading  of 
Aristotle's  Metaphys(e§,  Alliance  of  the  emperor  Henry  with  the 
sultan  of  Iconium  against  Theodore.  Inyadon  of  China  by  Jenghis 
Khan. 

1211.  Otto  excommunicated  by  the  Pope.  Pandulph  I^te  In 
England. 

1212.  Frederick  II.  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans.  The 
Children's  Cnisade.  Battle  of  Nayas  de  Tolosa,— yictoiy  of  the 
kinffs  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Nayarre  oyer  the  Moors. 

1213.  Kinff  John  of  Enaland  becomes  the  Pope's  yassaL  Second 
inyasion  of  China  by  Jencmiz  Khan.    Battle  of  Muret 

1214.  Birth  of  Roger  Bacon  (died,  1294 1).  Battle  of  Bouyines, 
defeat  of  Emperor  Otto  lY.  by  Philip  Augustus.  Death  of  William, 
the  Lion,  king  of  Scots ;  Alexaader  II.  succeeds  him. 

1216.  Siege  and  capture  of  Peking  (Yen-king)  by  Jenghiz  Khan. 
The  Groat  Charter  cigncd  by  King  John.    Tw&th  General  Council 


(fourth  of  the  Lateran).    Dominican  order  foanded.   CcronitioB  oi 
Frederick  11.  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1216.  Honorius  III.  pope.  Heniy  IIL  king  of  England,  Con- 
firmation of  the  Great  Charter. 

1217.  Fifth  Crusade  under  Andrew,  king  of  Hnngaiy.  Hnbeit 
de  Buigh  Justiciary  of  England.  Matthew  Paris  enters  Benedictine 
order  at  St  Albans  (died,  1269).  Michael  Scot,  translator  of  Aria- 
totle,  liyinj^  at  Toledo.  Peter  of  Courtenay  emperor  of  the  East 
Order  of  Fnar  Preachers  founded. 

1218.  Trial  by  ordeal  formally  abolished  in  England.  Death  of 
Otta  Battle  on  the  Jaxartea  between  Jenghis  KhMn  and  the  Khar^ 
ismians.    Death  of  Simon  de  Montfort 

1219.  Damietta  taken  by  Crusaders.  Robert  of  Coortenay  cm* 
peror  of  the  East 

1221.  Conquest  of  Khorassan  and  Persia  by  Jenghis.  Dominlcaa 
and  Franciscan  friars  arriye  in  England.  Birth  of  Booayentun 
(died,  1274).    Death  of  Dominic. 

122X  The  Golden  Bull,  basis  of  Hungarian  libertiefl^  dgnod  by 
Andrew  II. 

1228.  Louis  YIII.  king  of  Franoe. 

1224.  Uniyersi^  of  lUples  founded  by  Emperor  Frederick  IL 
Peter  de  Yinea  chief  adyiser  to  Frederick  about  this  time. 

1226.  Louis  IX.  (St  Loais)  Ung  of  France.     The  Lombard 
»agae  renewed  against  Fredenck  IL    Death  of  Franda. 

1227.  Gregory  IX.  pope.  Birth  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (died,  1274> 
Death  of  Jenghis  Khan. 

1228.  Sixth  Crusade  under  Fredesick  IL  Death  of  Stephen 
Langton,  archbishop  of  C^torbury.  Canonization  oi  Francia  by 
Gregory  IX.  Baldwin  II.  emperor  of  the  Xast ;  John  of  Brisnna 
his  colleagne  and  guardian  danng  minority,  1229  to  1287. 

1229.  TntLtj  between  Saltan  £1  Kamel  and  Frederick  11.  Jeru- 
salem giyen  up  to  the  (Thristians.  Council  of  Toulouse  ft^Vithfft 
the  Inquisition  in  Languedoc 

1281.  Translation  of  the  Almagett  by  command  tl  Frederick  IT. 

1283.  Edmund  Rich  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (died,  1240). 
Robert  Grosseteste  bishop  of  Lincoln  (died,  1253).  Gregory  IX. 
intrusts  the  Dominican  Order  with  sole  direction  or  the  Inqui^tioiL 

1234.  Canonization  of  Dominic  by  Gregory  IX  Promal^ttioD 
of  new  code  of  the  Decretals  by  Grcgtny. 

1286.  Isabella  of  England  married  to  Frederick  IL  GanonizatloB 
of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary. 

1286.  Inyasion  otRussia  and  sack  of  Moscow  by  Tatars. 

1237.  Conrad  lY.  king  of  the  Romans.    Battle  of  Corte  Knoya. 

1238.  .Marriage  of  Simon  de  Montfort  to  Eleanor,  aister  of  Henry 
III. ;  the  earldom  of  Leicester  ^yen  to  him. 

1239.  Frederick  II.  makes  his  son  Enzio  king  of  Sardinia.  He^ 
man  yon  Salza  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  knightsi  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Granada  founded. 

1240.  Birth  of  Cimabue  (died,  1302X  Frederick  inyades  States 
of  the  Church ;  Crusade  against  him  proclaimed.  Carmelite  mqnks 
in  England. 

1241.  Celestine  lY.  pope ;  dies  before  consecration.  Death  of 
Waldemar  II.  of  Denmark.  Enao  captures  Genoese  fleet,  with 
cardinals,  bishops,  &c.     Death  of  Empress  Isabella. 

1242.  Battle  of  Taillebourg,— St  Louis  defeats  Henry  IIL 
1248.  Innocent  lY.  pope,  after  nearly  two  years'  yacancy. 
1244.  Treaty  between  the  Pope  and  the  emperor. 

124&.  Thirteenth  General  Council  (first  of  Lyons).    DeporitioB 
of  the  emperor  by  the  Pope.    Death  of  Alexander  of  Hales. 
1246.  Canonization  of  Archbishop  Edmund  (Rich)  by  Innocent 

1248.  Seyenth  Crasade  under  St  Louis.  Inquisition  introduced 
in  Spain.    Si^  of  Parma. 

1249.  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scots.  Death  of  Peter  de  YineSi 
University  College,  Oxford,  founded. 

1250.  St  Louis  defeated  and  captured  by  the  saltan  of  Egypt ; 
released  in  a  month.  Conrad  lY.  emperor.  His  claim  opposed  by 
William,  count  of  Holland.  The  Mamelukes  become  masters  « 
Egypt  Manfred  regent  of  Sicily.  College  of  the  Sorbonne 
founded.     Gunpowder  probably  inyented  about  this  time. 

1252.  Alphonso  X.  king  oJP  Castile.    The  AlpHonsine  TablM  oom« 
pleted.     English  laws  introduced  in  Wales. 
1258.  The  Jews  expelled  from  France. 

1254.  Alexander  lY.  pone.    Birth  of  Maroo  Polo  (died,  1824). 

1255.  Inquisition  introduced  in  France.  Konigsb^  founded 
by  the  Teutonic  knights.  Submission  of  the  Two  Bidlies  to 
ManfM. 

1257.  Richard,  earl  of  (Cornwall,  and  Alphonso  X.  of  Castila  riyal 
emperors  of  the  Romans. 

1258.  Sie^  and  capture  of  Baghdad  by  Tatars  under  Hulaka 
Khan.  Extmction  of  the  caliphate  (Abbasides).  '*  Proyisions  of 
Oxford  **  passed  by  the  "  Mad  Parliament"  ManfM  crowned  king 
of  Sicily. 

1259.  Kublai  khan  of  the  Moguls.    ManfVed  ezoomrounicatsd. 

1260.  Appearance  of  the  Flagellants  in  Italy.  Manfred  master 
of  Tuscany. 

1261.  Urbon    lY.    pope.      Manfred   again    axcommsnicatrl 
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dptnro  of  ConttentinqtU  by  Uicliiol  PilAoIogai.    End  of  Latip 
empire  of  the  East 

1288.  Battle  of  Laigi,^defeat  of  Norv^giaas  bj  Alexander  III. 
of  Scotland. 

1264.  Battle  of  Lewea,— Earl  Simon  defeats  Heniy  III.  and  takes 
Um  prisoner. 

1265.  Clement  IV.  pope.    Deputies  of  the  eommons  sit  in  the 

Kliament  of  England.  Battle  of  E^esham^ — defeat  and  death  of 
■1  Simon.  Birth  of  Dante  (died,  1S21 ).  (r)Birth  of  Dona  Scotns 
(died,  1308).  Manfred,  king  of  Sicily,  defeated  br  Charles  of  Ai^on ; 
dafested  again  and  killed  by  his  rivaJ«  1266.  Composition  of  gun- 
powder known  to  Roger  Bacon. 

1266.  Roger  Bacon  sends  his  Optu  Ma^ut  to  Pope  Clement  IV. 
fisgarelli,  Iwuler  of  the  Apostolic  Brethren,  begins  preaching  in 
rsrma. 

1 267.  Treaty  of  Vlterbo,  between  the  dethroned  emperor  Baldwin, 
Charles  of  A^jon,  and  William  prince  of  Achaia. 

1268.  Edward  of  England  takes  the  cross  at  Conndl  of  North- 
ampton. Conradin  defeated  by  Charles  of  Anjon  at  Tsgliaoosn 
sad  beheaded  a|  Naples. 

1269.  Pragmatio  Sanction,  restricting  the  power  of  the  Pops  in 
Fiance,  promalcated  by  St  Louis. 

1270.'  St  Louis  sets  out  for  the  crusade,  and  dies  before  Tunis. 
Philip  IIL,  the  Bold,  king  of  France.  Birth  of  William  of  Occam 
about  this  time  (died  aboS  1850). 

1271.  Gregory  X.  pope,  after  two  years*  Tscancy.  Journey  of 
Jlaioo  Polo  lb  the  court  of  Kubisi  Khan. 

1272.  Edward  I.  king  of  England. 

1278.  Rudolph  of  Hapsbunr  emperor. 

1274.  Fourteenth  Ceneral  Council  (second  of  Lyons);  union  of 
Greek  and  Romsn  Churches  effected.  New  regulation  of  papal 
election. 

1276  (c^res).  Arabic  numerals  used  in  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe 
bj  Macha-Allah. 

1276.  Innocent  T.,  Adrian  T.,  and  John  XX.  (XXL)  popes. 
Birth  of  Giotto  (died,  1887). 

1277.  Nicholas  lit  pope. 

1279.  Statute  of  Mortmain  pasaed  in  England. 
12S0.  Conquest  of  China  by  Moguls  completed. 

.  1281.  Martin  IV.  pope.  Treaty  of  Onrieto^  between  the  Pop^ 
fhe  king  of  Naples,  and  Venice,  for  conquest  of  the  Greek 
•m|4reu 

1282.  The  **  Sicilian  yespera,''—maa8acre  of  the  French  in  Sicily ; 
«id  of  Angerine  rule.  Andronioua  II.  emperor  of  the  East  Om- 
aaest  and  settlement  of  Wales  by  Edwara  I.  Formation  of  the 
Zayder  Zee  by  inundation  of  the  aea.  Union  of  Greek  and  Roman 
churches  annulled  by  Androuicus  II. 

1288.  Statute  of  Rhuddlan  (SUtute  of  Wales)  enacted.  Con- 
^ues^  of  Prussia  by  Teutonic  knights  completed. 

11.84.  Charles  of  Anjou  defeats,  and  captured  bv  Roger  de  Loria, 
^rand  admiral  of  Sicily. 

1285.  HonoriuslV.pope.  Philip  IV..  the  Bold,  king  of  France. 
Death  of  Charles  of  Aqjou. 

1286.  Margaret  of  Norway  queen  o.  Soots ;  a  regency  during  her 
■linority.    SogarelU  banished  from  Parma. 

1288.  Nicholas  IV.  pope. 

1289.  Marriage-treafy  of  Pnnoe  Edwarc  of  England  and  Margaret 
oueen  of  Scots  concluded.    Dante  preaent  at  battle  of  Campal- 

1200.  EzpUiSlon  of  Jews  from  England  by  Edward  I.  Death  of 
JCaigaret  of  xCorway  on  her  way  to  Scotland.  Edward  I.  appointed 
•iLitrator  between  Balid  and  Bruce,  competitors  for  the  Scottish 
crown,  1291. 

1291.  Capture  of  Acre  by  Maiek  al  Aschraf,  sultan  of  Egypt 
Final  loss  of  the  Holy  Land.  Conference  of  Edward  I.  with 
northern  barona  at  Norham.  Beginnings  of  Swiss  conf  eration. 
Seizure  and  imprisonment  of  Italian  bankers  in  France. 
.  1292.  Adolpnus  of  Nassau  emperor.  John  (Baliol)  king  of  Soots. 
He  does  homage  to  Edward  I.  at  Newcastle,  December  26. 

1294.  Creatine  V.  pono,  after  vacancy  of  more  than  two  years ; 
abdicates.  Boniface  vlll.  pop^  December.  Death  of  Knbbii 
Khan.  Maaond  IL,  laat  aultan  of  Iconinm,  defeated  and  alain  by 
the  Mogula,  and  the  sultanate  divided. 

1295.  Final  organization  of  English  parliament  Return  of 
Haroo  Polo  to  Venice.    Premislas,  ouke  of  Poland,  crowned  king. 

1296.  Boniface  VI H.  publishes  the  boll  Clericis  laicos^  January ; 
lepublished,  August  18.  Philip  issues  an  edict  prohibiting  erporta- 
tion  of  gold,  silver,  pronsions,  &c,  without  consent  of  the  Crown, 
August  17.  Boniface  publishes  a  second  bull,  Ineffdbilis^  Sep. 
tember.  Omquest  of  Scotland  by  Edward  I.;  surrender  of  Ballot ; 
fntarrognum,  1296-1306.  The  Pcrsiau  poet  Saadi  dies  about  this 
time. 

1297.  Battle  of  Stilling, —victory  of  Wsllace.  St  Louis  canonized 
by  Boniface  VIII.  The  Great  Cliarter  confirmed  by  Edward  I. 
Boniface  publishes  a  bull  against  the  Colonna  family ;  after  their 
iwplT  he  passes  sentence  of  degradation,  excommuuication,  and 
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1298.  Deposition  of  ths  Emperor  Adolphus.  Albert  I.  buo» 
ceeds.  Battle  of  Falkirk,— victory  of  Edward.  Peace  between 
England  and  France.  The  Pope  proclaims  a  crusade  sgainst  tht 
0>tonnas. 

1299.  Palestrina  surrendered  by  the  Colonnas  to  BonifaoSb 
Intervention  of  Boniface  in  affairs  of  Scotland  by  bull  of  June  27. 

1300.  Centennial  Jubilee  proclaimed  by  Pope  Boniface  VIIL; 
he  assumes  tlie  motto  Beat  dito  gladii,  Ssfarelli  burnt  by  ths  In- 
quisition at  Parma.    Siege  of  Caeriaverock  by  Edward  I. 

1801.  Quanel  between  Boniface  VIII.  end  PliUip  ths  Fair 
begins.  Excommnnication  of 'Philip.  Title  of  Prince  of  Wales 
C(mferred  on  the  son  of  Edward  L 

1802.  The  parliament  of  Lincoln  replies  to  the  Pope*s  buO. 
Philip  bums  the  Pope*s  bull,  January  2.  States-Cteneral  of  Franoe^ 
representative  of  the  three  estates^  constituted  by  Philip  IV..  ApriL 
*' Battle  of  Spur^"  the  French  defeated  at  Courtrat  by  tht 
Fleminga,  July.  Philip  issues  an  edict  condemning  the  Inquisi- 
tion, October. 

1808.  The  emperor  Albert  womulffstas  at  Nuremberg  a  Golden 
Bull,  July.  The  Pope  arrested  by  William  of  Nogaret  at  Ansgni, 
September  7  ;  rescueid  by  the  people ;  dies  at  Rome,  October  11. 
Cession  of  Guienns  to  Edward  L  by  PhiUp  the  Fair.  Benedict  XL 
pope.  The  Catalan  Grand  Compaify,  formed  by  B^r  di  Flor^ 
arrives  at  Constantinople. 

1804.  Stirling  taken  by  Edward  L  Submission  of  Scotland. 
Birth  of  Petrarch  (died,  1874)l  The  bulls  sgainst  •  France  r»- 
voked.  Victory  of  Philip  the  Fur  over  the  Flominn  at  Mons-en- 
PueUe. 

1306.  Clement  V.  pope.  The  Rights  Templan  denounced. 
Wallace  nut  to  death  by  Edward  I.,  August  28. 

1806.  Murder  of  Comyn  at  Dumfries.  Robert  Bruce  crowned 
kinff  of  Scotland.    Roger  di  Flor  assassinated  at  Adrianople.  < 

1807.  Excommunication  of  Bruce  by  papal  Imte  at  parliament 
ofC^liale.  Edward  II.  king  of  England.  Fra  Dolcino.  with 
Margarita,  tortured  and  burnt  at  VercellL  Arrest  of  Knight* 
Templars  in  Fiance  end  England.  Battie  of  Apijoa^—Tictory  ofths 
Catalans  Over  fhe  Byzantine  army. 

1308.  Assassination  of  the  emperor  by  John  of  Auatrla.  Henry 
VII.  (of  Luxembourg)  aucoeeds  him.     Death  pf  Duns  Scotus. 

1309:  The  Pope  removes  to  Avignon.  Robert  of  Argon  crowned 
king  of  Nsples  by  the  Pope.  Sire  de  Joinville  writes  his  history  of 
Louis  IX.  Commission  for  trial  of  the  Templars -opens  at  Parii^ 
August  7. 

1310.  Conquest  of  Rliodes  by  the  knights  of  St  John.  Persecu- 
tion of  the  memory  of  Boniface  VIIL  by  Philip^  Dante  pnbUshea 
his  D«  Jlonarchia  about  this  time.  Fifty-four  Templars  burnt  at 
Paris. 

1811-12.  Fifteenth  General  (^uncil,  held  at  Vienne,  October  to 
November.  Dissolution  of  order  of  Templars  decreed.  Condemna- 
tion of  the  Beghards.  Rescript  of  the  emperor  defininff  relations  of 
Swiss  confederation  to  Austria  and  the  empire.  University  of 
Orleans  founded. 

1313.  Death  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII.,  followed  by  interregnum. 
Birth  of  Boccaccio  (died,  1375).  (ionization  of  Celestine  V. 
by  Clement  V.  Death  of  Qemcnt  V.  Stirling  C^tlo  besieged  by 
^ward  Bruce. 

1314.  Jacques  de  Molay,  grand-master  of  the  Templars,  burnt  at 
Paris,     Frederick  III.  (duke  of  AustrU)  and  Louis  V.  (IV.)  (duks 
of  Bavaria),  rival  emperors.     Louis  X   (Hutin)  king  of  Fkance. 
Dattie  of  Bannockbum,— victory  of  Robert  Bruce  over  Edward  IL 
June  24.     Stirling  Castle  given  up. 

1315.  Battle  of  Mor^arten,— victory  of  Swiss  confederation  over 
Leopold,  duke  of  Austria.  Final  defeat  of  the  Catalan  Grand  (Com- 
pany. 

1316.  John  XXII.  pope.  John  I.  king  of  France  four  daya 
Philip  V.  king  of  France.  Battle  of  Athenry,— victory  of  tiie  English 
over  the  Irish. 

1317.  Mediation  of  the  Pope  between  England  and  Scotland  re- 
jected by  Bruce.  Bruce  excommunicated  and  Scotland  laid  under 
interdict 

1318.  Edward  Bruce  defeated  and  killed  at  Dundalk. 

1320.  Insurrection  of  the  peasantry  (the  Pastoureaux)  in  France^ 
Jpne.  Conference  of  Robert  of  Naples  with  the  Pope  at  AvignoiL 
Tlif^Scottish  parliament  appeals  to  the  Pope. 

18^.  Persecution  of  the  lepers  in  France.  Robert  of  Naples 
declared  vicar  of  Italy  during  abeyance  of  the  empire. 

1321-1328.  Civil  wars  between  rival  emperors  of  ths  East, 
Andronicus  the  elder  and  the  younger. 

1322.  Charles  IV.  kins  of  France.  Battie  of  Mfthldorf,— Frederick 
duke  of  Austria  defeated  and  captured  by  the  Emperor  Louis. 

1323.  -Thirteen  ;jrcar8*  truce  between  &)gland  and  Scotland.  Tha 
Floral  Games  instituted  st  Toulouse.  Diet  at  Frsnkfort;  issues 
proclamation  denying  necessity  of  the  pope*s  consent  to  election  of 
emperor,  and  his  rignt  to  ^vem  the  empire  in  a  vacancy. 

1324.  The  Empdror  I^ouis  excomrannicatcd  l^  the  Pope,  March. 
John  WyolifTe  born  about  this  tin^e  (died,  1884).  Birtii  qf  William 
ofWykeham(dioa,  1404). 
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181M.  Omuoq 
1888  and  ]08O. 

1887.  Edward  III.  king  of  England.  Edward  II.  depoaed  and 
mnTdeT«d.  The  emperor  declares  the  Pope  s  heretic ;  is  crowned  at 
^iWfi^  and  again  excommunicated. 

1828.  Fhihp  YL  (honae  of  Yalola)  king  of  France.  The  em- 
peror erownea  at  Borne,  depoaea  the  Pope,  and  geti  Peter  de 
Cbrbi^  elected  (Nicholaa  V.)  Death  of  Castmoao  Castracani, 
head  of  iepnbUo  of  Lncoa.  Independence  of  Scotland  recognized 
Inr  treaty  of  Northampton.  Constantinople  taken,  and  Andronicos 
IL  depoaod  bj  his  grandaon  Andronicna  111. 

1829.  David  IL  (Brace)  king  of  Scotland.  Blookada  of  KioM 
hj  Oikhan.  Battle  of  Pelekanon,— fint  engagement  between  the 
amperor  of  the  Eaat  and  the  saltan  of  the  Ottomana.  ItotahHthmwit 
€f  uie  Ottoman  Empire. 

1880.  Capitolation  of  Kieck  to  Oikhan. 

1882.  Invaaion  of  Scotland  1^  Sdwaid  Balibl,  •kUML  hy 
Edward  III.  of  En^and. 

1888.  Battle  of  Halidon  Hill,— Tietorr  of  Edi^iard  IIL  orer  tlte 
Beoti.  Oaaimir  IIL  the  Qxaat,  king  of  Poland.  Stephen  Poahaa 
king  of  Serria. 

1884.  Benedict  ZIL  pope. 

1888.  Birth  cf  Timor  C^amerlane.)  flillip  of  1'ruioe  tiaits 
Avignon. 

1887.  Edward  IIL  claims  the  crown  of  Ftanoe.  Plagoe  of  loensts 
in  Enrope  fcr  three  yeara. 

1888.  Smbaaaj  fimn  Lonis  of  Bavaria  and  tlie  king  of  France  to 
the  Pope  to  seek  aboolntion  of  Loois  ;  abadation  xefoied.  Mission 
of  Barlaam  from  the  Emperor  Andronicos  to  Benedict  XIL  respecting 
reonion  of  Gi«ek  and  Latin  chorchea.  Alliance  of  Jacob  van 
Artovelde,  captain  of  Ghent  with  Edward  IIL  Meeting  <^  the  em- 
peror and  Edward  III  at  Diet  of  Coblcntz. 

1889.  Edward  IIL  invadea  Fiance  from  Flanders.  Oonqoeat  of 
Bithynia  by  the  Torka  completed. 

1840.  Battle  of  Sloys,— victory  of  Edward  IIL  over  the  French 
ieet     Siege  of  Toornay ;  a  trace  condodcd.     Birth  of  Chancer  (f) 

1841.  lirst  passage  of  the  Torks  into  Eorope.  John  T.  (Paheo- 
logos)  emperor  of  the  East.  Regency  of  Anne  of  Savov.  Intrigoea 
of  John  Cantaoozenoa.  Dispote  about  the  Lieht  of  Monnt  Thabor 
begins.  Petrarch  crowned  m  the  Ca]^tol  at  Uome.  Dispoted  soc- 
eession  in  Britannv ;  gives  rise  to  dvil  war  between  John  de  Mont- 
lort  and  Chariea  of  Bloia. 

1842.  Clement  YI.  pope. 

1848.  Death  of  Robert  the  Wise,  king  of  K^^lea. 

1844.  The  jubilee  period  reduced  to  ilfty  years  by  Clement  YL 
War  in  Goienne.  first  English  gold  coinage  (the  ilorinV.  Dis- 
eovery  of  Madeira  by  Robert  Macham,  an  Knglishman-.  Battle  of 
Salado,  —defeat  of  the  Moors  by  Alphonao  1 Y.  of  PortogaL  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  organized  by  ordinanoe  of  Philip  YI. 

1845.  Assassination  of  Jacob  van  Arte velde.  Discovery  of  Canary 
'Islands  by  Genoese  and  Spanish  seamen.   Servian  empire  established 

by  Stephen  Dushan :  hu  code  published,  the  oldest  monoment  of 
Servian  langoage.  Assassination  of  the  Grand-doke  Apokaokoe  at 
Constantinople. 

1848.  Loois  «f  Bavaria  again  denoeed  by  the  Pope.  Chailee  lY. 
fCoont  of  Lozemboarg;)  elMted  king  of  the  Romans.  Yictocr  of 
Edward  III.  over  the Tredeh  at  Crecy,  Aogost  28.  David  IL  of 
Scotland  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Kevill's  CrosL  Dorham» 
October  17.  Siege  of  Calais  fiegpn  (taken  by  Edward  IIL  1847). 
Maniage  of  Orkhan,  eoHaa  of  tWOttoananSyWithTheodon,  dao^^ter 
of  Cmtacozenoa. 

1847.  InvasionofKaplesbvLoviiofHonAuy,  January.  Flight 
ot  Qoeen  Joanna-;  she  sells  Afignon  to  the  Tom.  Cola  di  Riaud 
tribune  and  liberator  of  Rome.  University  of  Pragoe  {Oarolimun) 
fbonded  by  the  emperor.  Death  of  Loois  of  Bavaria.  Trace  be- 
tween Rngfland  and  Fran^  John  Cantaoosenos  erowned  emperor 
of  the  East 

1848-186L  The  Blaok  Death  prevalb  In  Europe.  Massacres  of 
Jews  on  ioiqdcion  of  poisoning  the  wella,  Warof  the  Genoese  with 
Oantaouzenos. 

1849.  The  Statute  of  Labooren  (Snglai^d)  passed.  Danphinv 
united  to  crown  of  France.  Title  of  Daophin  given  to  the  king'a 
eldest  eon.     The  Flagellants  condemned  by  bollof  Clement  YL 

1850.  Order  of  the  Garter  instituted  bv  Edward  IIL  aboot 
Ihia  time.  John  IL  king  of  France ;  ^rder  of  the  Star  insti- 
toted  bv  him.  Peter  the  Crael,  king  of  Castile.  ReoonstrQction 
of  Windsor  Castte  begon ;  completed,  1809.  Second  Jobilee  at 
Rome. 

1861.  Joanna  restored  with  her  husband  Looitf  of  Tarentom  to 
throne  of  Kaplea.  Rienzl  at  Pragoe.  Alliance  of  Yenioe  with 
Gantaoosenus. 

1852.  Yiotory  of  Qenoeae  over  Yenetians  and  Greeka,  and  their 
treaty  with  the  Emperor  Cantacuzenus.  Riend  surrendered  to  the 
Pope.     Innocent  YL  pope,  December. 

1858.  Establidunent  of  the  Turks  In  Europe.  First  Statute  of 
^rmmmnirt  In  bgland.  Rlend  made  senator  of  Rome  by  Cardinal 
Albcmos. 


1854.  Navd  Code  pobliahed  by  Peter  lY.  of  Aruon.  Riend 
slain  in  inrarroction  at  Bomo.    Cantacuzenus  dethroned,  December. 

1356.  War  between  England  axzd  France  ranewod.  Charles  lY. 
crowned  at  Rome.  Awiamnnation  of  Inez  de  Castro  by  Alphonso  lY. 
of  PortogaL  Treaty  between  John  Pal«dcgas  L  and  Innocent  YL 
Arabic  nomerds  used  by  Petrarch. 

1856.  The  Golden  Boll  of  the  empire  published  by  Charlea  lY. 
Battle  of  Poitiers,— Ed^ward  the  Blade  Pnnce  defoata  and  ci^tnree 
John  IL  and  his  son.  Wydiffe  pubUdies  hii  Last  Ags  <^  Ae 
Ckwrch. 

1857.  Ordinance  for  the  estate  of  the  land  of  Ireland  Issued. 
Trace  between  England  and  France.  Triumphd  entnr  of  ihm 
Black  Prince  into  London.     David  IL  returns  to  Scotland 

1858.  Rinng  of  the  peasants  (the  Jae^utris)  in  France. 

1860.  Treaty  of  Bretigny,— renunciation  by  Edward  IIL  of  hi* 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  to  Normandy,  Anjoo,  and  Maine, 
followed  by  liberation  of  King  John.  France  ravaged  byjOie  Free 
Companies.  Amorath  L  soltan  of  the  Ottomans.  Leo  PSktos  at 
Florenee,  the  first  teacher  of  Greek  in  Western  Enrope. 

1861.  Conqoest  of  Roomsnla  by  Amorath  1.  Aarianode  mad* 
the  seat  of  the  soltans.  The  JanJsssries  eetahlished.  DeatnofJdm 
Taoler  (born,  1290). 

1862.  Use  of  English  In  law  pleadings  directed  bv  Act  of  FaiUft- 
mc  ut.    Urban  Y.  pope,  October. 

1868.  Philip  the  Bold  doke  of  Boigondy. 

1864.  Charles  Y.  king  of  France.  The  coast  of  Guinea  di»> 
covered  bv  French  seamen  aboot  this  time  Battle  of  Auray,— 
defeat  ana  captore  of  Bertrand  Duguosdin  by  John  Chandov ;  death 
of  Charles  of  Bloii ;  Brittany  secured  to  John  de  Montfort  Uni- 
verdty  of  Cracow  foonded  by  Casimir  the  Great. 

18C5.  Urban  Y.  demands  tribote  of  England.  Univerdty  of 
Yienna/foonded  by  Doke  Roddph  lY. 

1866.  The  Black  Prince  defeats  Henzy  of  Trastunare  at  H^{ara, 
and  re-estabUshes  Peter  the  CraeL 

1867-1871.  William  of  Wykdiam  dianodlor  of  England  (again, 
1889-139U     Foundation  of  the  Kremlin,  1867. 

1868.  Univerdty  of  Gcmcva  foonded.  Ming  dynasty  founded  in 
China ;  exnuldon  of  the  Mogols.  Wydiife's  treatise  J>e  Demiiue 
appears.    Vidt  of  the  emperor  to  Rome. 

1869.  Ronewd  of  war  between  France  and  England.  John 
Palsologos  ddts  Urban  Y.  at  Rome,  and  Joins  the  Latin  com- 
monion ;  he  is  arrested  for  debt  at  Yenice.  Birth  of  John  Hoss  (I). 
Foondation  of  the  Bastille. 

1870.  Timor  sovereign  of  TsgataL  Limoges  stormed  by  the 
Black  Prince.  Gregory  XL  pope.  Robert  IL,  high  steward  (first 
of  the  Stoart  line),  king  of  ScoUuid.  Death  of  Casimir  the  Great. 
Marriage  of  John  of  Gaont  with  daughter  of  Peter  the  CroeL 

1872.  Yictoxy  of  Spanish  fleet  over  the  English  off  Rochdle 

1873.  March  of  John  of  Gaunt  from  Calais  to  Bordeaox. 

1876.  Death  of  the  Black  Prince.  The  '*  Good  Parliament "  in 
England. 

1877.  Retom  of  the  Pope  ttvok  Avignon  to  Roane.  Wydifle 
dted  before  the  bishop  of  London.  The  Pope  publishee  three  bnBt 
agrinst  Wydiffe.     Richard  IL  king  of  England. 

1878.  Urban  YI.  pope.  Clement  YIL  anti-]^ope  at  Avignon. 
The  schism  lasts  for^  years.  Wencedas  (king  of  Bohemia) 
emperor.  Cesdon  of  Cherbouis  to  the  EngUsh  uj  the  king  of 
Kavaire.    Appearance  of  Bailees  Comet 

1879.  Wycuffe  sends  out  his  poor  priesta.  The  emperor  John 
Y.  imprisoned. 

1880<1886.  Conquest  of  Ehorassan  by  TImur. 

1880.  Wyoliffe*s  Englidi  ITow  Testament  oompleted.  Deaitfi  of 
Bertrand  Dogoesdin.  Charles  YL  king  of  France.  Regeney  of 
doke  of  Anjoo.  Joanna  qoeen  of  Kaplea  deprived  bv  Uraan  YL 
Charles  of  Dorazso  made  king  of  Kaplea.  Birth  of  Thomas  4 
Eemds  (^  1471). 

188L  Wydiffe's  dedaration  against  transobetantiatioiL  PcD- 
taz  granted  in  Endand.  Revdt  of  the  peasan^  under  Wat  the 
Tyler.  Arrest  of  Lollsrd  preachers  ordered.  Wvdiffe's  opinicBS 
condemned  by  svnod  of  Londrai.  An  earthqnake  daring  the  synod. 
The  emperor  John  Y.  escapes  from  prison  and  beoomeo  trfbutaiy  to 
AiiTiratn  L 
1882.  Yictorv  of  the  French  over  the  Flemings  at  Roebecqusi 
1888.  Expedition  of  Spenser  biihop  of  Korwich  Into  FlandvL 
Death  of  Qoeen  Joanna  of  Kadea. 

1884.  Wydiffe'a  BngHah  Bible  completed  about  tiiis  time. 
Death  of  Wydiffe,  December  81.  Phil^  the  Bold  becomes  eoont 
of  Flanders. 

1885.  Urban  YL  besieged  In  casde  of  Kooera  (Luoois)  by 
Charles  of  Durazao.  He  escapes  to  Genoa  and  puts  five  cardinals 
to  death  for  consdraoy.  The  Scots  aided  bv  the  French  invade 
Enj^land.  Richam  IL  takes  and  burns  Edinburgh.  Battle  d 
A^obarotta,— victory  of  John  L  of  Portogd  over  John  L  ef 
CastUe. 

1886.  Timur  invades  Persia.  Battle  cf  Sempach,  — Leopold  of 
Austria  ddeated  by  the  Swiai,  Jdy  9.  Council  of  regency  in 
England,  under  duke  of  Gloucester.     Impeachment  of  the  can  «f 
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Snffollc.    VniwnLtf  ot  Hoidelbag  foondad.    The  Jagvlloii  dynasty 
•stabluhed  in  Poland.      . 

1887.  Treaty  oonolnded  between  Amoratli  I.  and  the  Genoen 
of  Pera.  The  bazona  arm  againat  Bichaid  II.  and  seize  the  Tower 
cf  London. 

1888.  Scottish  invasion  of  England.  Battle  of  Otterbnm  (An^t 
19).  Dooglas  killed  and  Percy  (Hotspur)  taken  prisoner.  Jubilee 
period  reduced  to  88  years.  Battle  of  raudopin^ — Maigaret  queen 
u  Norway,  Dennuvk,  and  Sweden  defeats  and  ci^turea  Albert  of 
Sweden. 

1880.  Amurath  L  defeats  fha  SerrionflL  Hungarians,  and  Bui- 
cariana  at  KassoTa  and  is  killed.  B^aset  I.  soooeeds  hhn.  Truce 
Detween  France  and  England.  Richard  II.  takes  the  goTemment 
into  his  own  hands.  Boniface  IX.  pope.  Compact  of  Nurem- 
berg, between  the  emperor  and  German  princes,  against  the  Jews. 
Ra^e  of  Nafela, — victory  of  the  Swiss  over  the  Austrians,  April  9. 

1890.  Statute  nuned  for  uniformity  of  wei^^hts  and  measures  in 
Bn^^Iand  (Laneashire  excepted).  Constantmople  unsuoootsfnlly 
besieged  by  B^aset     Third  Jubilee  celebrated. 

1891.  Manuel  IL  emperor  of  the  East  (associated  with  his  father 
•inee  1875\.     Conquest  of  Asia  Minor  completed  by  Bajazet 

1898  (exrca).  Qeraon  chancellor  of  the  umversitv  of  Paris. 

1894.  Four  years'  tmoe  between  Enffland  and  Franqe.  Benedict 
ZIIL  pope  at  Avignon.  Bichard  II.  holds  a  parliament  in  Ireland. 
Jews  banished  from  France  by  Charles  Til.  Nicolas  de  Clemangis 
psbliflhes  his  D$  Buina  EeeUjim. 

1895.  Milan  erected  into  a  duchy  for  the  VlSbonti  by  the  Emperor 
Wenceelas.  Battle  of  Nioopolis,— victory  of  Bajazet  over  Sigis- 
mund  of  Hungary  and  the  Cnristians,  September  28.  Invasion  of 
Russia  by  Timur. 

1896.  Marrisge  of  Rjchard  II.  with  Isabella  of  Franoe.  Tmoe 
fv  26  years. 

1897.  Murder  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  at  Calais.  Thd  regency 
declared  ill^^l.  Union  of  Calnar,  between  Sweden,  Denmarl^ 
and  Norway. 

1898-1899.  Invasion  of  India,  and  captore  of.  Delhi,  by  Timur. 
Anti-pope  Benedict  XIII.  imprisoned  in  nis  palace  at  Avignon  by 
Marahaf  Bouoicant.  Bouoicaut  leads  an  army  to  the  aasistsnoe  oif 
Manuel  II. 

1899.  Deposition  c^  Richard  II.  Henry  lY.  (first  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster)  Idng  of  England.  Order  of  Knights  of  the  Bath 
inatituted.    Manuel  sets  out  to  visit  European  Courts,  December. 

1400.  Denosition  of  the  emperor  Wenceslaus  by  the  electors ; 
deotion  of  Rupert,  Count  Palatine.  John  Huas  ordained  priest 
Revolt  of  Owen  Qlendower  in  Wales.  Invasion  of  Soothmd  by 
Henry  lY.  Death  of  Chanoer,  Oct  25.  Birth  ol  Guttenberg 
(died,  1467). 

1401.  The  statute  of  heretics  ({bAdwwMcaoDmiiifWMiit)  passed  in 
Xngland.    William  Santre,  a  LoUard,  bnmt 

1402.  Sultan  BMasat  debated  and  taken  pritoner  by  Timur  at 
Angaria ;  Soliman  L  sultan.  The  Soots  Invade  Xns^d,  and  are 
dsfeated  by  Hotspur  at  Homildon  HiU.  Return  of  Manuel  to  Con- 
atantinople. 

1408.  Death  of  B^aiet  The  French  make  deaoents  on  Wales 
•ad  the  Isle  of  Wight  Benedict  XIII.  escapee  tnfpk  Imprisonment 
Bavelt  of  the  Perdea.  Battle  of  ShiewsUuiy,-^Hot^nr  killed, 
J«]j28.' 

1404.  Death  of  Phllin  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  Innoeent 
TIL  itope,  aucoeeding  Boniface.  French  descents  on  England. 
Alliance  d  the  king  of  Fianoe  with  Glendower. 

1405.  Death  of  Timur.  Revolt  at  Rome.  Ladislas,  king  of 
Kralee,  seizea  Rome  and  expela  Innocent  YII.  Revolt  of  Aroh- 
biahop  Scrope.     Birth  of  ifineaa  Sylvius  (Pope  Piua  1 1. ) 

1406.  Jamea  L  king  of  Soota.  He  is  iinprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
LondoA.    Return  of  uinooent  to  R^me.    Gregory  XII.  pope. 

1407.  Assassination  of  Louis,  duke  of  Oxleana,  by  John,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  at  Paris ;  oriAu  of  the  dvU  war  between  Bnrgondiana 
and  Armsgnaca  Johik  Riaby,  Lollard  preaober,  bqmt  in  Boot- 
land. 

1408.  John  Huaa  appeala  to  the  Pope.  Ladialaa  again  enters 
Rome.    Benedict  holds  a  council  at  Perpignan. 

1409.  Tlie  rival  popea  are  deposed  by  Council  of  Pisa.  Alexander 
y.  elected.     T^dlslaa  driven  from  Rome.    Univeiaity  of  Leipsio 


1410.  Death  of  Alexander  Y.  John  XXIII.  pope.  John  Hnss 
SBDOomBunieated.  Sigiamnnd,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  opnosed  by 
Joase,  maimve  of  Moravia,  who  diea  in  a  few  montha.  JageUon, 
Ung  of  Poland,  defeata  Tantonie  Knighta  at  Tannenberg,  July  15. 
Wood-euffraving  begina  to  be  praotised  about  thia  time. 

1411.  Husa  sgain  exoommunioated.  liaditlas  defeated ;  crusade 
pnUiahed  against  him.  Hemr  lY.  aenda  troopa  to  the  duke  of 
Bmsundy.  The  university  oi  St  Andrews  founded.  Battle  of 
Harlaw,— defeat  of  Donald,  kid  of  the  Isles^  by  JSari  of  Mar, 
July24. 

1412  Henry  lY.  condludea  a  treaty  with  the  Orieana  party. 
Hnaabumathe  Pope's  bull.  Ladialaa  makea  peaoe  with  the  rope. 
Beatii^  Margaret^  qneaa  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 


1418.  Ladislas  expels  John  XXIII.  and  plunders  Rome. 
Interview  of  John  XXIII.  and  the  emperor  at  LodL  The  Pope 
convokes  a  council  at  Constance.  Henry  Y.  king  of  England.  Sir 
John  Oldcastle  condemned  as  a  heretic ;  escapes  from  the  Tower. 
Mohammed  I.  sultan  of  the  Ottomans. 

1414.  Death  of  ladislas  of  Naples.  Council  of  Constance  (six* 
teenth  General  Council),  opened  November  5.  Persecution  of  LoU 
lards  by  Henry  Y. 

1415.  Abdication  of  John  XXIII.  He  is  arreted,  deposed,  and 
imprisoned  by  the  council  Abdication  of  Gregory  All.  John 
Hues  burnt,  July  6.  Siege  and  capture  of  Harflenr  by  Henry  Y. 
Battle  of  Agincourt,  October  25.  Meeting  of  Benedict  XIII.  and 
Sigiamnnd  at  Perpignan. 

1416.  Jerome  of  Prague  burnt  at  Constance.  Ctuta  taken  Arom 
the  Moora  bf  John  L  king  of  Portugal,  May  80.  Sigismund  visits 
France  and  England. 

1417.  Benedict  XIIL  deposed.  Martin  Y.  elected  pope  by 
Council  of  Conatanee.  Death  of  Cardinal  Robert  Hallam.  Dishop 
of  Salisbury,  at  Conatanoe.  Invasion  of  Normandy  by  Bfeniy  V. 
Caen  beaieged  and  taken.  Gypaiee  appecj*  in  Germany  about  thia 
time.     The  county  of  Savoy  elected  into  a  duchy. 

Ml  8.  Massacre  of  Armagnaos  at  Paria  by  the  Bnrgnndiana.  Sir 
John  Oldcastle  hung  in  onaina  and  burnt  CouncU  of  Constanea 
cloaed,  April  22.  Prinoe  Henry,  the  Navigator  (bom,  1894),  begina 
to  send  out  exploring  expeditiona. 

1419.  Madeira  re-discovered  by  Portngneae.  Death  of  the  ax* 
emperor  Wenoeslaa.  John  Ziaka  eommander-in-chief  of  th* 
Hussitea.  Assassination  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  at  Monterean. 
Death  of  Albany,  regent  of  Scotland. 

1420.  Treaty  of  Troyea.  Henry  Y.  regent  of  France.  Marriaga 
of  Henry  with  princess  Catherine  of  Fnmoe.  Hussite  wars  be^dn. 
Crusade  against  Hussites  proclaimed  by  the  Pope.  Ziska  ti^ea 
Prague  and  defeats  Sigismund.  The  Pope  receives  at  Florence  an 
embassy  from  Manuel  Palaeologua,  emperor  of  the  East ;  be  entera 
Rome. 

1421.  Henry  Y.  holds  a  nuiisiment  at  Rouen.  Amurath  IL 
sultan.     Great  inundation  in  Holland,  the  "Bieshoaoh**  fonfled. 

1422.  Henry  YI.  king  of  England  and  Franoe.  Charles  YIL 
crowned  king  of  France.  Rmncy  of  Bedford  in  France,  of  Glou* 
cester  in  Enpand.     Siege  of  Constantinople  by  Amurath  11. 

1428.  Couicil  of  Siena  (tranaferred  from  Pavia)  opened.  larlieat 
specimen  of  Block  Book  dated  this  year.  (Jniveraity  of  Lonvain 
founded. 

1424.  Jamee  I.  of  Scotknd  liberated  by  Henry  YI.,  proclaimed 
and  crowned.  Bedford  defeata  the  Frencn  and  Scota  at  YemeuiL 
Death«^f  Benedict  XIIL  Election  of  anti-pope  Clement  YIIL 
CToundl  of  Siena  tranafened  to  BaseL     Death  of  Ziakab 

1426.  John  PalaeolMiia  11.  emperor  of  the  East;  he  eonduden 
treatv  with  Amurath  U.  Statute  for  punishment  of  heretics  and 
and  LoUarda  passed  in  Scotland. 

1426.  Rivalry  of  Gloucester  and  (Cardinal  Beaufort  in  England. 
Defeat  of  the  Germans  by  Husaitvs  at  Aussits. 

1428.  SieM  of  Orieana  by  the  English.  DeaUi  of  the  Ead  of 
Salisbuiy.    Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  founded. 

1429.  Joan  of  Aro  raises  the  siege  and  entem  Orleansi  Talbot 
defisated  at  Patay.  Charlea  YIL  crowned  at  Rheima.  Termination 
of  the  schism  in  the  papacy  by  abdication  of  Clement  YIIL  (kder 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  inatituted  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  bur- 
gundy.   Death  of  Gerson. 

1480.  Capture  of  Joan  of  Are.  Oonqueat  of  Thessalonica  by 
Amurath  IL 

1481.  Joanof  Arc  burnt  at  Rouen  (f)  Henry  YLorownedat  Paria. 
Bugeniua  lY.  pope.  Eighteenth  General  CounoQ  tranaferred  ttom. 
Siena  to  Basel,  opened  July  28.  Hussite  invasion  of  Germany. 
Fifth  crusade  against  Hussitea  Battle  of  Taas^ — victory  of  Hussitea. 
.Birth  of  Mant^  (died,  1506). 

1482.  The  Azorea  taken  possession  of  by  Portuguese. 

1488.  Sigismund  crowned  at  Rome  by  the  Pope.  Death  of  John. 
L  the  Chreat,  king  of  Portugal 

1484.  Ren4  the  Good,  duke  of  A^jon,  succeeds  hia  brotiber  Louia 
aa  king  of  Naples ;  opposed  by  Alphonso  Y.  of  Aragon.  fl^th  of 
I^MJislas  of  Poland.  <\)emo  de'  Medici  supreme  at  Florenoe  about 
thia  time.    Flight  of  Eugeniua  ttom  Rome. 

1485.  Congreoa  and  Treaty  of  Arraa,— abandonment  of  Engliab 
alliaboe  bv  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.    Death  of  Bedford. 

1486.  Paris  retakenbv  the  Frenoh.  Calais  unsuoceaslhlly  beri^ea 
by  the  duke  of  Buigundy.  Statea-General  meet  at  Orleans.  War 
between  England  and  Scotland. 

1487.  Jomi  Pabeologua  embarks  at  Constantinople  in  the  Pope'a 
galleya  for  an  interview  at  Ferrara.  Murder  of  J  ames  I.  king  of 
Scots ;  James  II.  succeeds.  Death  of  Sigismund.  Birth  of  Cardinal 
Ximenea.    Ulugh  Begh  compilea  his  Star  Tables. 

1488.  Albert  IL  emperor  (duke  of  Austria,  and  king  of  Hungary 
and  of  Bohemia).  Council  of  Ferrara  convoked  by  Eugeniua  I Y.  in. 
oppoaition  to  Council  of  Basel;  the  emperor  John  Palaologus  and 
the  Greek  Patriarch  preaent  The  Pope  depoeed  by  the  Fsthers  of 
Baael,  and  the  latter  axcomntuniirated  at  Ferrara ;  Amadena,  dolj 
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of  StToy,  deetDd  pope  (Fdix  T.)  st  Btad.  Pngmstio  Stnotion 
(the  iWuMim  of  rnaoeVJimlt^ 

etteUiahtd  br  ChwlM  Vll.  lima  yean*  troot  made  between 
Bnglewl  end  BootkndL 

1439.  CooncQ  of  Fcnw»  tnufcned  to  Florenoe,— deoee  for 
union  of  Greek  end  Somen  ohnrehee  elmed,  bat  r^ected  by  the 
Oreeke.  Doctrine  of  PuigstoiT  edopM  Death  of  Albert  U. 
CeidinelBeeeerion,*«reetorer€fIeeniin&'*eettleeinItelT.  Allience 
ofZwiohwithAQetriA. 

1440.  Frederick  IT.  (TIL)  emperor.  Iirrention  of  printing  with 
moreble  ^Tpee  ebont  thie  time.  Amedene  dedered  entH^op^ 
heretic,  kc  uj  Ooonoil  of  Florence.  Belgrede  nneooceeefUlr  oe- 
Meged  by  Amnreth  U.  Title  of  Yieoouit  introdnoed  in  Englend. 
Ktrai  CoUege  founded.    Oil  painting  peifeoted  by  Jen  Tin  £yck 

144i.  Abdication  of  Aovtttbn.  Kaplea  taken  by  jUpbonao  of 
Aiagon,  the  kingdom  ket  by  BenA  of  Aigon;  vnion  of  Heplee  end 
SicUy  ee  the  Two  Sidliee. 

144a.  Ingenine  IT.  foemi  a  leegoe  egainet  the  Tnrki.  Victory 
of  John  Hnnniadee  et  KnaoUtia.  King'e  College,  Cembridge, 
founded  br  Hennr  VI. 

1444.  Peeoe  of  ten  yeen  between  Himgery  end  the  Tuke  con* 
einded  at  Sxcgedin.  Th.  treaty  Tiolated  with  the  Pope'a  eanotion. 
Victory  of  the  Tvrka  end  deeth  of  Ledidee  end  Cardinal  Julian  at 
Vena.  George  Podiebeed  eeisee  the  chief  power  in  Hongery. 
Afiicen  elaTe  trade  beinm  br  Pcriiigiieee,  Berolt  of  Albenia  under 
Scanderbeg.  Ezpedinon  of  Cberlee  VII.  of  France,  at  requeet  of 
the  emperor,  egainat  the  Swin.  The  eiege  of  Zurich  raiaed.  Second 
Abdicetion  oif  Amurath  II. 

1446.  Mairiege  of  Henry  VI.  witb  Ifeigtfel  of  Ai^oo. 

1447.  Deathe  of  the  duke  of  Glouceeter  end  Cerdinel  Beenfort 
Vicholae  V.  pope.  End  of  the  Vieoonti  djneetr  at  Milan; 
Frandaco  Bfona  claima  the  duchy.  Foundation  of  the  Vatican 
libraiT  by  Hicholaa  V. 

1448;  Conetentine  ZI.,  Paleoloffue,  laat  emperor  of  the  East 
Aqjou  and  Heine  eurrendered  to  the  French.  Concordat  between 
the  empire  and  the  Pope.    Birth  of  liOrenxo  de'  Ifedid. 

1449.  Abdication  ot  Felix  V.,  anti-pope.  Kormandy  conquered 
Vy  the  French.    Queen'e  CoDege,  Cambridge,  founded. 

1450.  JubOee  at  Borne  prodaiaed  by  Nicholas  V.;  the  period 
•gain  raiaed  to  60  yeare.  Frandaco  Sforza  takes  Milan  and  is  pro- 
elaimed  duke.  Impeechment  end  death  of  the  duke  of  Saffolk. 
Insuzrection  of  Jade  Cade.  Copper-plate  engrsfing  inTcnted  by 
Meso  Fihiguerra  about  thia  time. 

1451.  Mohammed  II.  eultan  of  the  Ottoxnens.  Conquest  of 
Oasoony  hj  the  French ;  Caleis  alone  left  to  the  Engli^  Glasgow 
UniTerdty  founded. 

'  1452.  Murder  of  the  Douglae  by  Jemes  11.  The  duchies  of 
Modena  end  Begdo  erected  by  Frederick  III.  Coronation  of 
Freoerick  III.'  by  ue  Pope  at  Bome  (the  last  emperor  crowned  at 
B<mke)k  Birth  of  SeTonarda.  Birth  of  Leonardo  da  Vind  (died, 
U19). 

145S.  JVmsplracy  of  Stephen  Pcreero  at  Borne.  Sie^  df  Con- 
stantinople by  the  sulten  Mohemmed  IL  formed,  Apnl  6 ;  the 
city  tdcen  by  essanlt^  May  29.  Death  of  Constantine,~end  of 
tiie  EesUni  empire.  Austria  erected  into  en  erchduchy.  Tdbot 
defeated  and  killed  et  OaetiPon.  First  treaty  between  France  end 
the  Swiss. 

1454.  The  duke  of  York  protector  in  England. 

1465.  Calixtos  IIT.  pope.  The  Wars  of  the  Boeee  begin  with  the 
Brst  battie  of  St  Alban's^  May  23.  The  earl  of  Warwick  ceptain  of 
Calais.  Ptobable  date  of  the  Ma»arin$  BibU.  the  eerliest  Tainted 
book  known. 

1466.  Mohemmed  II.  besieges  Belgrade  end  is  aefcated  by  John 
Himniades,  who  dice  eoon  eftor. 

1467.  Death  of  Ledislae  the  Poethumous,  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia.  Beginald  Peoock,  bishop  of  Chichester,  condemned 
by  archbLshop  of  C^terbury  and  imprisoned. 

1468.  Matthias  Corrinus  dected  king  of  Hungary,  Georpe  Podie- 
brad  Idng^of  Bohemia.  Pius  II.  (iEneas  Sylrius  Piceolomini)  pope. 
Magdalen  College,  Chdord,  founded.     Conquest  of  the  Morea  tj 

1469.  Death  of  Pcggio  (bom  11(81).     Uniyerdty  of  Besel 
founded. 

1460.  Battle  of  Korthempton.  Jemee  Hi.  king  of  Soots.  The 
duke  of  York  defeated  and  killed  at  battie  of  Wakefield.  Cape 
Verd  disoorered  by  Diogo  Gomei;  Death  cf  Prince  Henry,  the 
Karigator. 

1461.  Second  battie  of  St  Alben*a  Edward  IV.  (house  of  York) 
king  of  Enffland.  Battle  of  Towton.  Lods  Xl  king  of  France. 
Conquest  of  Trebisond  by  Mohammed  11. 

1462.  Mohammed  reducee  WeUacbia.  The  emperor  besieged 
in  Vienne,  ie  ddiTcred  by  George  Podiebrad.  Alliance  of  Louis 
n.  with  the  Swiss  end  the  duke  of  MOalL  Iran  III.,  the 
Threatening,  grand  duke  of  Busela. 

1468.  ThouniTeMty  of  Bourgee  founded  by  Lode  XL  Venetian 
and  Tnrkidi  wsr.    Alliance  between  Venice,  Hungaiy,  and  the  Pope. 


Xzoommunication  of  Geom  Podiebrad.    Tnioe  of  Hesdin  bitvem 
Louis  XL  end  Edward  TV, 

1464.  Formation  of  the  Zigvs  du  bimpublie  In  France  Posts 
established  hy  Louis  XL  Paul  II.  pope.  Death  of  Cocmo  diP 
Medid.  Death  of  Cardinal  Nicolas  de  Qasau  Fifteen  yeers*  tiuee 
between  England  and  Scotland.  Battie  of  Hexham.  Conquest  of 
(Senoaby  Sforza. 

1465.  aril  war  in  France.  Battje  of  Montlh^rr.  Treatise  of 
Confians  and  St  Maur.  Podiebrad  deprired  of  hia  kingdom  by 
PaullL 

1466.  Kamandyreanncxed  to  the  French  crown.  Imprisonmeot 
of  Henry  VL  in  the  Tower.  Tre^  of  Thorn.  Second  excommuni- 
cation of  Podiebrad.     Birth  of  Colet  (died,  1510). 

1467.  Death  of  Scanderbeg^  Charles  the  Bdd,  duke  of  Bmgnndy. 
AUience  between  Edwaid  iV.  and  Charlee  the  Bold.  Buth  of 
Erasmus  (died,  1586). 

1468.  The  States-General  meet  at  Tours.  Manriegeof  Cherleethe 
Bold  with  Margaret  of  York.  Treaty  of  P4ronn^  between  Loois 
and  Charles.  Louis  hdd  prisoner  vy  Charleei  Ljjjge  teken  and 
burnt  by  Charlee. 

1469.  Marriage  of  Jamea  U.  of  Scotland  with  Mainret  d 
Denmark.  The  Orlmey  and  Shetiand  Islanda  surrendered  to 
James.  Order  of  St  Michael  instituted  by  Louie  XI.  Lorenzo 
de*  Medid  heed  of  the  Florentine  republic.  Marriage  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon  with  Isabella  of  CaetOe.  Birth  of  MachiaTeDi 
(died,  1527). 

1470.  Iran  III.  conquers  Essen  and  Korgorod.  Flight  of 
Warwick  to  France.  Flight  of  Edward  IV.  to  Burgundy.  HeDiy 
VI.  reetored  by  Warwick.  Conquest  of  Kegropont  oy  Mdianuned 
XL    The  jubilee  period  fixed  at  26  reara. 

1471.  Betum  of  Edward.  Battles  of  Bamet  and  Tewkesboiy. 
Deaths  of  Warwick  and  Henxy  VI.  Inrasion  of  Ffbuco  by  Charles 
the  Bold.  Sixtus  IV.  pope.  Death  of  Podiebrad.  Birth  of  Wolsey 
(died,  1680).  Birth  of  Albert  Durer  (died,  1528).  Archbishoiuio 
of  St  Andrews  erected. 

1472.  Charles  the  Bold  buys  Guelderland  and  Zutphen.     Gniesne 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  France.     Marriage  of  Iran  IlL  wit^ 
Sophie,  daughter  of  Constentine  Pulfiologus.    Birth  of  Copemia 
(diedri643). 

1478.  Birth  of  Cherralier  Bayaid  (died,  1524). 

1474.  The  Perpetual  Alliance  between  Louis  XL  and  the  Swiss 
ConfederatioiL  ilolstein  erected  into  a  duchy.  Ferdinand  aid 
Isabella  proclaimed  soverei^s  of  Castile.  Riral  claim  of  Joazma 
supported  by  Alphonso  V.  d  Portugal.  Keuss  bedeged  by  Charles 
the^ld.    Birth  of  Arioeto  (died,  1538). 

1475.  Inredon  of  Burgundr  by  the  Swiss.  The  tlm  of  Keuss 
raised.  Alliance  of  Edintrd  IV^.  and  Charles  the  Bdd.  Invasion 
of  France  by  Edward.  Peace  of  Pecquimiy.  Unireraity  of  Bor- 
deaux founoed.  Birth  of  Michelangelo  (died,  1564).  Jubilee  at 
Bome. 

1476.  luTasion  of  the  Swiss  Csntona  by  (Charles.  Victories  d 
the  Swiss  at  Granson,  Marth  8,  and  Morat,  June  22.  Mohammed  II. 
ravages  Moldaria  and  conquera  the  Oimea.  Caxton  sets  up  his 
printing  prees  et  Westminster,  1476  or  1477. 

1477.  Siege  of  l^ancvbr  Charlee  the  Bold,  who  falls  in  battie.  His 
daughter  Mtfy  succeeos  him.  Marriage  of  Mary  with  Marimillan 
of  Austria,  behuie  of  Burrandy  by  Louis.  The  '*  Grand  Priri- 
lege  "  granted  to  the  Dutch  by  Mary.  Mohammed  II.  conouen 
Albania.  Uniyersity  of  Tubingen  founded.  Birth  of  Titian  (died, 
1676). 

1478.  Trial  and  deatii  of  the  duke  of  (Clarence.  Coi|ipiracy  d 
the  Pasi  at  Florence  sanctioned  by  Sixtus  IV.  Lorenzo  dr  Utdid 
exoommunicated  by  the  Pope.  Ivan  III.  ddeata  Ahmed,  khan  of 
the  Ck>lden  Horde.  Christian  L  of  Denmark  fonnda  the  uniTersity 
of  Copenhasen  and  the  order  of  the  Elephant  UniTexsity  of 
Cpsela  fouoaed  by  Sten  Sture. 

1479.  Ferdinand,  the  Catholic,  becomes  long  of  Aragon.  Battle 
of  Guinegate.  Peace  of  Olmutz  between  Matthiaa  Corrinus  and 
the  emperor.    Ludorico  il'Moro  takes  possesdon  of  Milan. 

1480.  The  Spenish  Inquisition  established  by  Ferdinand  end 
Isabdk.  BiriA  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Siege  of  Bhodeo  by 
Mohammed  II.  Conquest  of  Gtrsnta  War  breaks  out  betveoi 
Englend  and  Scotland.  Alliance  of  Lorenxo  de'  Medid  with  Fcrdi- 
nend  jfxf  Kaplea. 

1481.  Baiazet  11.  sultan  of  the  Ottomans.  Prorence  annexed  to 
France.  Beginning  of  the  war  between  the  Spaniards  snd  the 
Moors.  Alhama  surprised  by  Spaniards.  Otranto  recovered  from 
the  Turks.     First  auto  daft  in  Spain,  at  Serille,  by  Toruuemada. 

1482.  Death  of  Mary  of  Buisun^y.  Peace  of  Ama.  The  duVt 
of  Albany  assumes  the  titie  of  king  of  Scotlsnd.  Allissos  d  tlM 
duke  with  Ed werd  IV.;  dege  of  Berwick.  Capture  of  Edinbni:^  by 
Albany  and  Glouceeter.  (^irdinal  Mendoza  appointed  ar^bnhop 
of  Toledo.  Birtii  of  Guicdardini  (died,  1540).  Birth  d  dodam- 
padius  (died,  1581).  ^ 

1488.  Edward  V.  king  of  England  murdered.  Bichard  I1L  Uig 
of  England.  Oberlea  VIII.  kug  of  France,  regent;  of  Ahm  d 
Beanjeu.    League  of  Italian  etotee  egdnst  Venloe.    TheVenstisii 
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czoommnmoMted  by  Slxtas  lY.  Birth  of  Lather  (died,  1546). 
fiirtii  of  Baber.  Sirth  of  Raphael  (died,  1520).  Torquemada 
taquiaitur-general  of  Oastile  and  Aragon. 

1484  B^ih  of  Zwingli.  (died,  1631).     Innocent  YIII.  pope. 

1486.  Batda  of  Boeworth,  Angost  22.  flenrv  TIL  (!;oaM  of 
Tndw)  king  of  England.  Captoie  of  Vienna  by  llatthiM  Corrinoa. 
Birth  of  S^baatiano  del  Piombo  (died,  1647). 

1488.  Riaing  of  Lambert  SimneL  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope  dlaooTered 
bj  Bartolomeo  Dtax.    Henry  TIL  mames  Elixabeth  of  York. 

1487.  Defeat  and  capture  of  aimnel  at  battle  of  Stoke.  Birth  of 
Milot  Corerdale.    Oonqneit  of  Atiatrian  itates  by  Matthias.    De- 

iiii: 


inbneit  c 
lelchanc 


feat  and  capture  of  the  khan  of  Kaaan  by  Iran 
d  BMuet  IL,  ke£t  j^ner  ^  tibe  PopejfcUl  1496. 


Zixim,  brother 

Jantea  I^.  Idn^  of  tiootUnd.*  Dirtorbiuioet  in  Flanden. 
Impriaomnent  of  KaTiTniHan  at  Bragea.  Berolt  of  French  princea. 
Bfttib  of  St  Ambin.  Grand  Swabian  LUgOM  fonned  (diaaolrod, 
16SS).    Birth  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  (died,  ISM). 

1489.  Treaty  between  Cha^  YIIL  and  Kafimilian.  Haxi. 
miliaa  reoecniBed  by  the  flamiah  towns  as  Msnt  Muriage  (by 
mjcy)  of  llaTiTniJian  to  Anne  of  Brittany.  Cypms  acquired  by 
Vonioe.  The  Pope  deposea  Ferdinand  of  Kaples.  Death  of  John 
WoHel  (borti,  14^0). 

1400.  The  manage  of  MaTiihilian  annulled.  Death  of  Matthias 
Corrinos.  Anstria  reooTered  by  the  smperor.  Birth  of  Hugh 
Iiaftimer  ahool  this  time. 

1491.  ftea^  of  Preabun  between  the  emperor  and  Ladislas  of 
Hnngary.  Marriage  of  (Charles  Till,  with  Anna  of  Brittany. 
Ihiohy  of  BHttany  annexed  to  crown  of  France. 

149S.  Onmada  taken  b^  Ferdinand  Y.  End  of  the  Moorish 
dominion  in  Spain.  The  tUle  of  «*  Catholio*  conferred  on  Ferdinand 
by  the  Pope.  Sxpnlsion  of  Jews  from  Spain.  Death  of  Lorenzo 
d«'  MedioC  Alexander  YL  pope.  Oolnmbos  sails  on  his  first 
Toyage,  Angnst  8 ;  lands  on  San  SalTsdor,  October  12.  Yariatioa 
of  the  oompaaa  obserred  by  (^hunbos.     Inrasion  of  Franco  by 


Heary  YIL     Treat 
b«^^  in  Ireland. 


ty  of  EUplea.    Appearance  of  «*Perkin  War- 
Terxestrial  Globe  ('^Worid-A^pla  ")  oonstmcted 


by  Martin  Behaim. 

1498.  Birth  of  Paraoelsos  (died,  1641).  Maximflian  L  emperor. 
Troaty  of  Karbonne.  Treaty  of  Senlis.  Second  Toyage  of  Golom- 
boa.  Boll  of  Alexander  YI.,  fixing  **  line  of  demarcation  **  between 
Boanish  and  Portogoeoe  poeeessions. 

1494.  Expedition  of  Charles  YIU.  to  Italy.  DlsooTery  of 
Jamaica  by  Colnmbiis.  Saronarola  xsstores  popolar  goromment 
la  Florence.  Kegotiations  between  the  Pope  and  uie  saltan. 
Voynin^f a  Law  (Ireland)  passed.    Persecution  of  the  Lollards  of 

1496.  Death  of  CSardinal  Mendosa.  Treaty  between  the  Pope  and 
ChadeaYIlL  Ohariea  enters  Naples.  Battle  of  FomoTa.  Treaty 
of  YeroelU.  Kaples  re-ontered  by  Ferdinand  IL  *'  Perkin  War- 
bodL  **  inrades  En^d.    Birth  of  Holbein  (died,  1543). 

1498.  Eracuation  of  Kaplea  by  the  French. 

1497.  Newfoundland  diacorerad  and  the  mainland  of  America 
rsaohed  by  the  CSabots.*  The  Cape  of  (3ood  Hope  doubled  by  Yaaco 
dl  Qama.  Excommunication  of  Saronarok.  "Perkin  Wazbeck  " 
eaptared.    Birth  of  Melanchthon  (died,  1660). 

1498.  Loub  XIL  king  of  Franco.  Sayonardia  hung  and  bumt^ 
May  23.  Third  ▼oyage  of  Columbus  *  the  mainlana  of  America 
naohed.    Death  of  Torquemada. 

1499.  Maniage  of  Louis  XII.  with  Anne  of  Brittany.  Ckmquest 
of  the  Milanese  py  the  jrench.    The  mainland  of  America  reached 


by  Ojeda  and  Amerigo  Yespnco*  ExMSutioa  of  «  Perkin  Warbeck.' 
Lepanto  seised  \j  the  TwIdi. 

1600.  Birth  Of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Braza  discorered  by  Pinzon. 
Triumphal  entry  of  Onsar  Borgia  into  Rome.  Insurrection  against 
tho  French  at  Milan.  Sfona  betrayed  by  the  Swiss  at  Norara. 
Tho  Anlio  Council  established.  Germany  dlrided  into  six  circles ; 
into  ten  in  1612.    Birth  of  Benrenuto  CelUni  (died,  1671). 

1501.  Conquest  of  Naplea  by  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  the 
Oatholio ;  they  quarrel  about  partition-  of  the  Idngdom ;  war  lasts 
tall  1604.  Mamage  of  Arthur  Tudor  with  Catherine  of  Aragon. 
Ex^fulsiott  of  the  Moors  from  Spain.    Coldmbus  brought  home  in 


1602.  Marriage  of  James  lY.  of  Scotland  with  Maxgaret  Tudor. 
Fourth  Toyage  of  Columbus.  Treaty  of  peaoe  between  Turks  and 
Yenetiana.     Unirersity  of  Wittenberg  founded. 

1608.  Battle  of  Certaiola.  The  French  driren  fkoin  Kwlea  by  tho 
Spaniards.  Fius  IIL  pope ;  on  his  death,  Julius  IL  Borgia 
driren  from  Boms.  Birth  of  Bobert  Stevens  (Estienne)  (died, 
1669). 

1604.  The  Spanish  oonqueet  of  Naples  completed  by  the  captdro 
of  Gaeta  by  GonsalTo  of  Cordora,  January  1.  Treaty  of  Blois, 
between  Louis  XIL,  Maximilian  I.,  and  Archduke  Philip.  Alliance 
between  JuHus  IL,  Louis,  and  Maximilian.  Death  of  Queen 
Isabella.  Baber  becomes  king  of  OabuL  Birth  of  Parmigiano 
i^liod,  1640). 

1608.  Baber  oonquers  Candahar.  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
flMBdod.    Birth  of  John  Knox.    Treaty  of  Blois  between  Louis 


and  Ferdinand.    Marriage  of  Ferdinand  with  Gemalne  do  Foix. 
Ck>let  dean  of  8t  Paulas. 

1606.  Concord  of  Salamanca,  between  Ferdinand  and  Philip  king 
of  Castile.  Death  of  Columbus,  May  20.  MadagaacAr  discoTcred 
by  Almeida.  Birth  of  George  Buchanan  (died,  1682).  First  stone 
of  St  Peter's  at  Bomo  laid,  AprO  18. 

1607.  Margaret  of  Austria  goTemess  of  the  Nethorlanda  Bo-> 
forms  in  the  empre  established  at  Diet  of  Constanca 

1608.  Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Maxiwiilian  to  Italy.  Tba 
Logue  of  Cambray  formed  between  the  Pope,  the  emperor,  and  the 
king  of  France,  against  Yenice,  December  10.     Birth  of  Alva. 

1509.  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England,  April  23 ;  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  June.  Wolsey  almoner  to  the  King.  Con- 
quest of  Gran  ^  Cardinal  Ximenes.  Excommunication  of  tha 
Venetians  by  Julius  IL  Battle  of  Agnadello.  lisa  sold  to  Florence. 
Capture  of  Ptedua  by  Yenetiana.  unsucceasftil  si^  of  Padua  by 
Maximilian.  'Birth  of  Calrin  (died,  1664.)  A&uquerque,  go- 
Teraor  of  the  Indies.    • 

1610.  Beoonciliation  between  the  Pope  and  the  Yenetiana.  Death 
of  (Cardinal  d'  Amboise.  Conquest  of  (?uba  by  Spaniards.  Louia 
XII.  holds  a  national  oouncit  at  Tours.  Luther  visits  Bome. 
Goa  stormed  'by  Albuquerque.  Portuguese  settlement  in  th^ 
Moluccaa.    University  of  Alcala  founded  oy  Ximenea. 

1611.  Capture  of  MlrandoU  by  JuMus  IL  The  Holy  Leagua 
between  the  Pope^  Ferdinand,  and  Yenice.  League  betweea 
Ferdinand  and  Hmut  YIII.  against  France.    Council  of  Piaa. 

-Malacca  taken  by  ABm^uerque.     Baber  acquires  Bokhara  and 
Samarcand. 

1612.  Belim  L  sultan  of  the  Ottomans.  Siege  ana  aaek  of 
Brescia  by  Gaston  do  Foiz.  Battle  of  Bsrenna,  death  of  Garfton. 
Death  of  Gioiviono  (bora,  1477).  Nineteenth  Ctoneral  Coonca 
(fifth  of  the  Lateraa)  opena  May  t.  League  between  James  cf  Scot* 
land  and  Lmda  XU.  War  between  Bn^and  and  France.  Juliuo 
IL  exoomimunicates  Loui%  and  laya  interdict  on  France.  Tha 
Trinity  House  loimded  about  this  time.  Conquest  of  NsTana  and 
incorporation  wiihCastils.  Birth  of  Tintoretto  (died  1694.)  Birth 
of  Yaaari  (died,  1674.) 

1618.  Leo  X.  elected  pope,  Maren  11.  Battle  of  the  StmrsL 
Siege  and  capture  of  Terouenne  by  Henry  YIIL  Battle  of  Floaden, 
James  lY.  defeated  and  killed.  Capture  of  Tournay.  CSiiistiaa 
IL  king  of  Denmark.  Balboa,  «aileut  upon  a  peak  in  Dariea,'* 
first  sees  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Sevtember  26.  Persecution  of  Beuohlia 
by  the  Ixiquisition.    Louis  XiL  makea  peaoe  with  the  Pope. 

1614.  I>sath  of  Anne  of  Brittany.  Truce  between  Louis  and 
Ferdinsad.  Peace  between  En^and  and  France.  Marriage  of 
Louis  with  Mary  of  England,  Oct  9.  Peace  between  England  and 
Scotland.    WmIkj  made  archbidiop  of  York. 

1616.  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  January  1. :  nmey  of  his 
mother  Louisa.  French  inrasion  of  Italy.  Battle  of  Marignano. 
Subjuntion  of  the  Milanese.  Meeting  of  Lods  X.  and  Francis  I. 
Mt  Bologna.  Concordat  aigned  and  the  PraAmatio  Saaeticii 
abolishe£  Wobey  created  cardinal  and  appomted  chancellor. 
Birth  of  Boger  Ascham  (died,  1668.)  First  part  of  the  EpUtalm 
Obteurcrum  Firarum  pubUshed  ^second  part»  1617).  Death  of 
Botticelli  (born,  1447). 

1616.  Death  of  Ferdinand  tho  Catholic,  January  28:  (Aarles  L 
king  of  Spain.  Begency  of  Ximenes.  Treaty  of  Noyon,  betweea 
Charles  and  Francb  L  Treaty  of  London, — league  against  France. 
Peace  of  Brussels,  between  the  emperor.  Frauds  I.,  and  the 
Yonetians,  December  4.  Tho  "Perpetusl  Peace"  between  Franco 
and  the  Scots.  Barbarossa,  sultan  of  Algiera  More*8  Ulcpia 
published. 

1617.  Council  of  tho  Lateran  cloeed,  March  16.  Sale  of  Indnl* 
genoes  authorized  by  Leo  X.  Tetzel  In  Qermanr.  I^tther's 
Thsaes  published,  October  81  Death  of  Ximenea,  ll'oTember  8. 
SoTcrei^ty  of  the  Mamelukes  in  Egypt  orerthrown  by  Selim  L 
Fernao  d'  Andrada  yisita  China;  Birth  of  John  Foxe  (died,  1687.) 
Death  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  (Baooio  della  Porta)  (born,  1469). 
Death  of  Francia  (bora  about  1460). 

1618.  Wolsey  mode  papal  ^0^^  .Treaty  between  Francis  L  sad 
Henry  YIII.  Luther  before  (^etaa  at  Diet  of  Augsburg,  liuther 
condemned  by  the  Pope ;  appeals  to  Ckaeral  CoundL  EwiagU 
preacher  at  cathedral  of  Zurich. 

1619.  Death  of  Maximilian  L,  January  12.  Chariea  I.  of  Spafa 
elected  emperor  (Charles  Y.),  June  28.  Disputation  of  Luther  and 
Dr  Eck  at  Leipsio,  June^uly.  Mexico  taken  by  Cortes^  Norember. 
Magdalftn  Ck>Ileffe,  Cambridge,  founded. 

1620.  Yisit  o!  Charles  Y.  to  England.  Meeting  of  Henir  YIIL 
and  Francis  I.  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  June.  Bill  of 
Leo  X.  against  Luther,  June.  Cortes  learea  Mexico,  July.  Luther 
burna  the  bull,  'December  10.  Solimaa  IL,  the  Magnificcat^  soltaa 
of  the  OttoijuuU'  Massacre  of  Stockholm  by  Christian  IL,  No>nm*. 
ber.    Mitfellaa  enten  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Norember  28. 

1621.  Luther  excommunicated,  January  8.  Luther  at  the  Diet 
of  Wonns,  AoriL  Carried  off  to  the  Wartburg.  Execution  of  tha 
duke  of  Buclongham.  Excommunication  of  jrands  L  Treaty  of 
Brugea.    Bdgrada  taken  by  SdUmon.    Henry  YIIL  writes  aguail 
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Lusher  and  nodtm  the  title  of  Defender  of  tbe  Faith.  GoataToa 
f  asa  administrator  of  Sweden.  Siege  and  capture  of  Mexico  hv 
Cortes,  Hay  to  Angost  Milan  recovered  from  the  French.  Death 
of  Leo  X.,  December  1.  Ladrone  and  Philippine  Islands  diaoovered 
by  Magellan  The  Log  mentionedL  Mclancnthon*s  Loci  Communes 
pabliued. 

U22.  Adrian  YL  po]*,  Jaaoaxy.  The  Fiench  defeated  in  Lorn- 
baidy.  Charles  V.  yisits  England  Henry  YIIL  invades  Fnnoe. 
Pcrsecntion  of  the  Moon  In  Spain.  Rhodes  sarrenders  to  Solimon. 
Bomb-shells  osed  by  Torka  at  this  si^.  Escaoe  of  the  Constable 
de  Boorbon  from  France.  Death  of  Beuchlin  (bom,  1455)  First 
voyage  round  the  world  made  by  a  ship  of  Magellan*!  ■qnadron. 
Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible  nabUshed. 

1523.  League  of  Constable  ae  Bonrbon  with  the  etnperor  and 
Heniy  YIIL  Invasion  of  France.  League  of  Borne  Oaptnre  of 
Jedburgh  by  earl  of  Surrev.  Qoatavas  Yasa,  king  of  Sweden. 
Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  FnacL  Death  of  ulrich  von  Hntten 
(bom,  1488).  Clement  YIL  pope,  November  19.  Christian  IL  of 
benmark  deposed ;  Frederick  I.  elected  kin^ 

1624.  Capture  of  Copenhagen  hj  Frederick  L  Rout  of  the 
French  and  death  of  Bayard  at  the  Sesia.  Peasant  war  in  Gemiany 
breaks  out  under  Munzer.  Wolsey  made  legate  for  life.  Invasion 
of  the  Milanese  by  Franda  I.  Siege  of  Pavia.  Lahore  taken  by 
Baber.  Luther's  oontroveny  with  Oarlstadt  Mikkelssn's  Ikmitk 
Jiew  TmtamMt  published.  Birth  of  Palestrina  (died,  1594). 
Death  of  Pemgino  (bom,  144«>  Death  of  BignoreUi  (bom  about 
1440). 

1525.  BattleofPaviaf—VrandsL  taken  prisoner  by  Imperialists, 
Febniary  34  Lnther^i  maixkce.  Laagoa  o<  Toigau.  Treaty 
between  Enfflaad  and  I^anoe.  Mnnaer  defeated  at  Frankenhansen, 
and  execntod.  Death  of  Frederick  the  "Wlat  of  Saxony ;  John  the 
Constant  nooeeds  hinL  Visitation  of  the  monasteries  undertaken 
by  Wolsey.  Beligiooa  liberty  established  in  Denmark.  The 
fticnneera  b^  their  piracies  in  the  West  Indies  abont  tikis  time. 
Secularisation  of  the  territoiy  of  the  Teutonio  knights;  last 
Prussia  erected  into  a  duchy  for  Albert  of  Braadanbug^  the  gnad- 
master. 

152«.  Marriage  of  Charles  Y.witiilsabelk  of  Portugal,  January. 
Treaty  of  Maaiid,  January  14.  Franois  BberatdO^  February. 
League  of  Cognao  between  IVanda,  the  P<^e,  Yenice,  and  fleniy 
YIII.,  March.  Battie  of  Paaipat,— victory  of  Baber  over  Ibrahim 
Lodi,  ApriL  Diet  of  Spires^  June.  Yiotory  of  Solimaa  over  Hun- 
nriuis  at  Mohaes,  August  Boda  bumt  The  Pope  oaptnred  by 
Cardinal  Colonna,  Beptembei;  Piarro  and  Almagro  arrange 
partition  of  Pera.  Bwtdiah  Nnt  Tmtainmi  published.  1*yndale*8 
^tw  TmlamMt, 

1527.  -The  crown  of  Himgair  diluted  by  John  Zapdya  and 
Ferdinand  of  Bohemia.  Rome  taken  and  sacked  by  Imperialists, 
the  Pope  taken  prisoner,  May.  Death  of  Constable  de  jBonrbon. 
Treaty  Wween  the  emperor  and  the  Pope.  Kew  alliance  between 
England  and  France.  Application  of  Heniy  YIIL  to  the  Pope  to 
examine  into  the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage.  Capture  of  (ienoa 
and  PaviA  by  the  French.  Discovery  of  the  Bermudas  by  Juan 
Bermudez,  and  of  Kew  Chilnea  by  the  Portuguese.  University  of 
Marburg  founded. 

1528.  Coronation  of  QustaYUs,  Janu«nr  12.  F<ng1and  and  France 
declare  war  on  the  emperor.  Patrick  Hamilton  bumt  at  Glasgow, 
February.  Campegdo  in  Ungland.  Bxpulsion  of  the  French  mnn 
Genoa  br  Andre*  Doria,  September.-  LcUin  BibU  of  Pagninns 
published. 

1529.  The  legatine  oonrt  in  England  opened.  Diet  of  Spires,  at 
which  the  name  *'  Protestants  "  Is  adopted.  Peace  of  (^bray. 
Soliman  takes  Bud*  and  gets  Zapolva  crowned  king  of  Hungary, 
September.  Lutheranism  established  in  Sweden  by  Diet  of  Orebro. 
Yienna  besioged  by  Soliman.  Conference  of  Marbuf|^  October. 
Fall  of  Wolsey.  'Conferenv-a  of  the  Pope  and  the  emperor  at 
Bologna,  November  to  Januaiy  1580.  Death  of  Quintin  Matsys 
(bom,  14^). 

1580.  Coronation  of  Charles  as  king  of  Lombardy  and  emperor, 
February.  The  marquisate  of  Mantua  erected  into  a  duchy,  March. 
Malta  given  by  Charles  Y.  to  the  knights  of  St  John.  Diet  of 
Augsbarg  opens,  June  13 ;  doees  November  18.  Comfunvn  of 
tAugsburg.  Marriage  of  Francis  L  with  Eleanor  of  Austria,  July  4. 
Death  of  Wolsey,  November  29.  Death  of  Margaret,  govemess  of 
the  Netherlanos.  Death  of  Baber,  December  26 ;  Humayun 
ncoeeda.     Leagno  of  Smalkald  formed,  December  81. 

1581.  Inundation  in  Holland.  Earthquake  at  Lisbon,  Januaiy. 
Sxpuldon  of  Gypsies  from  England.  Death  of  Zwingli  at  the 
battle  of  Cappel,  October  11. 

1582.  First  religious  peace  (peace  of  Nnrembexg)  concluded,  July. 
Diet  of  Batiabon.  The  Cfarolino  Code  passed.  Court  of  Seksion 
organized  by  James  Y.  Private  marriage*  of  Heniy  YIIL  with 
Anne  Boleyn.  Christian  IL  imprisoned.  Florence  erected  into  a 
dnehy  for  the  Medici  Pera  taken  possession  of  by  Pizarro  and 
Almagra  Duchy  of  Brittany  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Machlavelli's  Dti  Prineif  published.  Bracdoira  ItaUan  Bible, 
Antwetp  Bxohaago  boilt»  thefiiifcof  thekind. 


1583.    Cranmer   archbishop   of   Cbnterbmy.      He   pronounees 
Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine  null  and  void. 


I   pron< 
me  di 


reversed  by  thel^ope.  John  Fryth  bumt  at  SmithfieldL  MarriaM 
of  Henry,  duke  of  Orlean^  with  Catherine  de'  Medid.  Fli^ 
of  Calvin  from  Paris.  Treabr  between  Francis  L  and  Barbarossa. 
Birth  of  Montaigne  (died,  1592).  Death  of  liucas  van  Xeydea 
(bom.  1494). 

1584.  Tne  papal  power  in  England  abrogated  by  Act  of  Pariia^ 
ment  The  Act  of  Supremacy.  Anabaptists  besieged  in  Munateer 
1^  the  prince-bishop.  Execution  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  holy 
xnaid  of  kent  Paul  111.  pope,  October  18.  Barbarossa  seizes  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis.  John  cc  L^den  (Bockelsohn),  head  of  Ana- 
baptists at  Munster.  Society  of  Jesus  founded  bv  Loyola,  Laine^ 
ana  othen.  Death  of  the  earl  of  Kildare  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
December.  Munster's  Latin  £ibU,  Luther^s  Bible  oom^eted. 
Death  of  Oonemdo     • 

1585.  HenryYIIL  takes  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  C9iaroh 
of  England,  January.  Expedition  of  Chariea  Y.  to  Tunis,  defeat  of 
BarbarooM^  capture  of  Tunis,  June.  Capture  of  Munster  and  execa- 
tion  of  John,  June.  Thomas  Cromwell  vicar-general  of  the  king 
in  England.  Yisitation  of  the  monasteries  tmaertaken.  Terseon- 
tion  of  French  Protestants.  Execution  of  Ilaher  and  Mors. 
Geoige  Wishart  begina  raeaohing  in  ScotUnd.  Milan  taken 
posseesion  of  by  Charles  v.,  October.  Siege  of  Copenhagen  by 
Christian  III.,  begun.  Buenos  Ayres  fbunded  by  Pedro  de  Men- 
doca.  Calvin's  InetihUio  Beligionie  ChriHiamm  pubUahed.  Olivi- 
XMn'e  French  BaHe,  CoyvtdMlfe  Mngliek  Bible.  Canada  vidted  I7 
Jacques  Cartier. 

1588.  Death  of  Catherine  ofAnigQii,JanQazv  8.    ABianoehetweei 


Francis  L  and  Soliman,  against  Charles  Y.     Overthrow  of  the 
md.    Execution  of  Queen  Anne  (Boleyn),  Mm 
19,  and  marriage  of  Heniy  YIIL  with  Jane  Seymour,  May  9, 


Attainder  of  B<M(inald  Pole  for  his  book  J)e  UnitaU  Beelntaetioa, 
Incorporation  of  Walea  with  Kngltnd.  Calvin  goes  to  Geneva. 
Dissolutum  of  the  lesser  monasteriea  in  England.  Invasion  cf 
France  by  Charles  Y.,  July.  Surrender  cf  Copenhsgen  to  Chrietia 
III.,  July  29.  SiMe  of  Marseilles  by  Charles,  August  to  December. 
Lutheranism  eetabflshed  in  Denmark.  Defeat  <»  ImperUUsts  by 
Turks  at  Eaaek,  November.  Tyndale  bumt  at  YHvoord,  Ootobsi 
8.    TheboniiftaBNa2)0ffMMpubliahedhyPanlIIL 

1587.  Marriage  of  James  Y.  with  Madeleme  of  France^  Jannair 
1.  Catholic  insurreotiona  in  England. '  Campaign  of  tlw  Frcnoii 
in  the  Netherhmda.  Death  of  Queen  Madeleine^  July  7.  Coifa- 
mission  of  inqmiy  into  the  grievances  of  Ireland.  Death  of  Qnoea 
Jane,  October.    Eroption  01  Etn*^  hCMs  a  year. 

1588.  Calvin  banished  froHn  Geneva,  ApriL  Negotiations  of 
CSharles  Y.  and  Franeia  L  at  Nice,  a  truce  for  ten  years  signed, 
June.  The  Holy  League  of  Nurembew  fooned,  June.  Marriage 
of  James  Y.  of  Scotland  with  Mary  of  Lomine^  June.  Uss  cl 
English  Bible  in  ohurehea  enjoined,  September.  Parish  registan 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  Englsnd,  S^tember.  Execution  of  relatives 
of  Cardinal  Pole ;  imprisonment  of  his  mother  the  Countess  ck 
Saliabmy.  Paul  III.  exoommunicatea  ind  deposes  Henry  YIIL, 
December.  Severe  edict  of  Francis  I.  sgainst  the  Protestants. 
David  Beatoun  created  cardinal,  December.  The  Oreai  Bible  pah* 
lished. 

1589.  Treaty  of  Toledo^  '*  perpetual  peace  "  between  diaries  and 
Francis,  signed  January  10.  Dissolution  of  the  Spaniah  Cortai^ 
Febmanr.  Bevolt  of  Ghent  Dissolution  of  all  monasteriea  in 
EnglancL  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles  paased.  Cardinal  Beatona 
archbishop  of  St  Andrews.     Birth  of  Socinus  (died,  1004). 

1540.  Entry  of  Charles  and  Frauds  into  Paris,  January  L 
Marriage  of  Henry  YllI.  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  January  8.  Charles 
at  Ghent, — execution  of  leading  citizens,  ancient  libertiea  snppressed, 
February.  The  Order  of  Knights  of  St  John  suppressed  in  England. 
Execution  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  July  28.  Henry  marries  Cathe- 
rine Howard,  July  28.  Appointment  of  a  second  secretary  of  atat* 
in  England.  IHsputation  of  Papist  and  Protestant  doctors  at 
Worms,  November.  The  Society  of  Jesus  oonditionaUy  sanctionsd 
by  Paul  IIL  (unconditionally,  1^).  The  Louvre  bogun  by  Fraseis 
I.    The  rapes  first  issued. 

1541.  Diet  of  Batiabon.  Execution  of  Countess  of  Saliabmy. 
Invasion  of  Hnngsry  by  Sohman.  Occupation  of  Buda.  De*th  of 
John  Zapolya-^Msastrous  expedition  of  Chariea  Y.  to  Algienu 
Calvin  returns  to  Ckneva.    The  Missisaippi  discovered  by  De  Sota 

1542.  Theecdeaiastical  **Ordinances"  adoptedat  (Geneva,  January  1 
Diet  of  Spires.  Execution  of  Queen  Catherine  (Howard),  Febrauy. 
War  between  England  and^Scotland.  War  renewed  between  Francs 
and  tiie  emperor.  Paul  III.  oouTokes  Council  ot  Trent,  Msy. 
Siege  of  Pemignsn,  August  to  October.  ^Battie-of  Solway  Moei,  Nov* 
ember  25.     Mary  queen  of  Soots,  December  14. ;  Begency  of  Arrsa. 

.  John  Knox  becomes  a  Protestant.  Xavier  sent  to  India.  Mendei- 
Pinto  in  Japan.  Swedish  Bible  published. 
.  1543.  Alfianco  between  Henry  YIII.  and  the  emperor,  Febrauy. 
Death  cf  Copernicus,  Mav  24.  Invasion  of  Hungary  by  Soliman  ( 
Grau  token,  August,  ana  large  rort  cf  the  kingdom  conquered. 
Marriago  of  Hoory  YIIL  with  (SuherinePan^  July.    Coasts  c^  Ita^ 
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nTsgod  by  BtfbAroan.  Attack  on  dachy  of  Jnlien^  csptore  of 
Dtiren  bj  Chftrle*  Y.  Cardinal  Bcatoon  chancellor  of  G(cotland. 
£n£inaa*s  Spomish  Kno  Tcslanunt  pnbliahed.  Tyndale'i  Bible  pro- 
acribed  by  £n£;liBk  Parliament  The  Copemican  syttem  of  the 
vorid  pablidiea,  liaj. 

1544.  The  kingdom  of  Sweden  declared  hereditary  in  the  honae 
of  GoataToa^  Jannaiy.  Diet  of  Spires,  opens  Febmaiy  20.  Battle 
of  Oerisolea,  April.  £dinbnr:g^  and  Leith  bnmt  by  the  English, 
Hay.  Hcniy  YIII.  inradea'  France,  Jnly ;  takes  Boolognc, 
September.  Peace  of  Crespi,  September.  Paul  III.  nimmons 
the  a4joumed  eonndl  for  Hutsh  1645,  Korember.  Birth  of  Tasso 
(died,  1595).    University  of  KQvtigahvTa  founded. 

1545.  Extermination  of  the  YandoU  in  Prorence  ordered  by 
Francis  I.,  January.  Battle  of  Ancrum  Muir,  Febmanr  17.  Peter 
dn  Breuil,  Oalvinist  preacher,  burnt  at  Toumay,  Februarr  10. 
Diet  of  Worms,  March.  Parma  and  Piacenza  erected  into  a  anohy 
by  Paul  III.  for  his  son,  Piero  Lnigi  Famese.  Council  of  Trent 
opened,  December  13.     Silver  mines  of  Potosi  dlscorered. 

1548.  Death  of  Lather,  February  18.  Assassination  of  Cardinal 
Beatoun  at  St  Andrews,  May  28.  Peace  between  England  and 
France,  Juna  Tyndale's  and  Corerdale's  New  Testaments  and 
many  Engli^  books  proscribed  by  royal  proclamation,  July  8. 
Anne  Askew  burnt  in  London,  July  16.  Stephen  Dolet  burnt  at 
Paiis^  August  8.  The  Smalkaldio  War  begins.  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  founded  by  Henry  YIII. 
Death  of  Giulio  Komana  Birth  of  Tycho  Brahe  (died,  1601). 
The  XYn^f  Pritiur,  first  sketch  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

1647.  Conroiracy  of  Fiasco  at  Genoa,  January  2.  The  earl  of 
Surrey  beheaded,  January  19.  Edward  Yl.  king  of  England, 
January  28  :  protectorate  of  Somerset  Council  of  Trent  trans- 
ferred  to  Bologna,  March.  Henry  IL  kins  of  France,  March  81. 
Battle  of  MiUUbeig,— defeat  and  capture  of  John  Frederick,  elector 
of  Saxony,  by  Charles  Y.,  April  24.  CapituUtion  of  Wittenberg 
signed.  May  19.  TiM  Protector  inradea  Scotland,  and  defeats 
the  Scoti  at  Pinkie,  September  10.  Yisitation  of  churches  in 
England.  Birth  of  Cervantea  (died,  1616).  University  of  Jena 
founded. 

1548.  Sigismund  IL  king  of  Poland.  Charles  Y.  at  Diet  of 
Augsburg  publishes  the  InUrim,  May  15.  Rise  of  Adiaphoristio 
controrersr.  Charles  s  edict  of  Reformation,  June  14.  Mary,  oueen 
of  ScotiL  IS  sent  to  France.  The  Netherlands,  as  the  circle  of 
Bnigundr,  incorporated  with  the  empire.  Ctmstance  seized  by 
Imperialists  and  put  under  the  ban,  October  14»  15.  Marriage  of 
Antoine  de  Bourbon  with  Jeanne  d'^bret,  October. 

1649.  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  in  England.  Lord  Seymour 
beheaded.  War*bctweon  England  and  France.  Catholic  rlsuun  in 
^w^^nrl.  Siege  of  Bottloffne  by  the  French  begun.  Aato-da-T4  at 
Pans  at  the  coronation  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  June.  Death  of 
Pope  Paul  IIL,  November  ID.  Death  of  Paul  Fagius,  November 
{bm.  1504).  Death  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  December  21. 
MMon  of  Xavier  to  Japan, — ^to  1551. 

1550.  Julius  III.  pope,  February  8.  Peace  between  End|and  and 
Firanoe  and  Scotland j  Boulogne  surrendered,  April  The  new 
liturgy  first  used  at  Dublin.  Joan  Bocher  bum^  May  2.  The 
Spanish  Inquisition  established  in  the  Netherlands  by  Charles  Y.; 
his  ediot  against  the  Protestants,  April  29.  Diet  of  Aucsburg. 
Death  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  Granvella,  August  28.  Siege  of 
Magdebdrg  by  Maurice  of  Saxony  begun,  September.  Cuacra 
ObMura  invented  by  Baptista  Porta.  Rise  of  Protestantism  in 
England.     Yasari's  Livts  of  tlu  PainUn  pubb'shcd. 

1551.  Death  of  Martin  Bucer,  Februarv  (bem,  1491).  Council 
-meets  again  at  Trent,  May  L  War  about  duchy  of  Parma.  Treaty 
between  Henry  II.  of  France  and  Maurice,  October  5 ;  ratified  by 
Henry,  January  15, 1552.  Capitulation  of  Magdeburg  November  3. 
Birth  of  William  Camden  (died,  1623).  Robert  Recorde's  Orounde  of 
Aries  published.  Teklucyan's  PoiUh  Nno  Testamtnt,  Castalio^s 
Latin  Bible, 

1552.  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  in  England.  Execution  of  Somer- 
set, January.  War  between  Maurice  and  the  emperor.  Council 
«f  Trent  prorogued,  April  28.  Seizure  of  the  throe  bishoprics, 
Metz,  Tom,  ana  Yardun.  W  Henry  IL  Siege  of  Motz  hftgvoL  by 
•Charles  Y.  Invssion  of  Hungary  by  Turks.  Peace  of  Passau, 
Aufust  12.  Death  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  December  2.  Birth  of 
FaUier  Psul  (Pietro  Sarpi)  (died,  1623).  Birth  of  Spen:»r 
Mied,  1599).  Birth  of  Raleigh  (died/  1618).  Birth  of  Sir 
Edwaid  Coke  (died,  1682). 

1553.  Sic^  of  Metz  abandoned,  January.  Mary  queen  of 
England,  July  6.  Lady  Jane  Grey  prodaimciiC  J^ly  19.  Battle  of 
Sievershausen ;  the  elector  Maurice  Killed,  July  9.  Servetua  burnt 
itt  Geneva,  October  27.  Death  of  Rabelais.  (?)  Archangel  reached 
1^  Richard  Chancellor. 

1554.  Wyatt's  insurrection  in  Kent,  January.  John  Knox  escapes 
to  France,  January.  Execution  of  the  Lady  Jane,  February  12. 
Marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain,  July.  War  con- 
tiuuad  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France.  War  of 
Siena.  Absolution  of  England  by  Cardinal  Pole,  November.  Birth 
«l  air  PhiUp  Sidney  <die£  1586).    Birth  of  Hooker  (died,  1000). 


1555.  Diet  of  Augsburs  opens,  February.  The  Marian  pemco> 
tion  beffina  Marc^us  ll.  pope,  April  9,  three  weeks.  r«ul  lY 
pope,  May  28.  The  Peace  of  Asligion  published,  September  26 
Abdication  of  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  by  Cliarlea  in  favom 
of  his  son  Philip,  October.     The  Synergbt  Controversy  begins. 

1556.  Akbar  Mogul  emperor,  January.  Charles  resicus  the 
crown  of  Spain  to  Philip  II. ,  Januonr  16.  Truce  of  Yaucelles  between 
the  emperor  and  the  kinc  of  France,  February  5.  Archbishop  Cranmer 
burnt,  March  21.  Cardinal  Pole  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  March 
22.  Charles  reai«ms  the  imperial  crown  to  his  brother  Ferdinand 
1,  September  7.  fhe  Pope  muses  to  recognize  Ferdinand.  Inva- 
sion of  Papal  States  by  Alva.  Ridley  and  Latimer  burnt  at  Oxford, 
October  16.  Trinity  Colle^  Oxford,  founded.  Mercator's  Projso- 
tion  invented.     Beza*s  Lalm  Ncv>  Testament  published. 

1557.  Charles  Y.  retires  to  a  monastery,  February.  First 
ambassador  from  Russia  arrives  in  £nglan<^  February.  The 
Inquisition  established  in  France,  April  26.  England  declares 
war  on  France,  June.  Battle  of  St  Quentin,  August  10.  The 
town  taken  by  SiHiniards,  A-ugust  27.    Guise  appointed  lieutenant* 

fmeral  of  the  kingdom,  August     Peace  between  the  Pope  and 
hilip  II.  September.     St  John's  College,  Oxford,  founded. 

1558.  CalMs  taken  by  Guise,  January  1-7.  Ferdinand  I.  reeofl^ 
nized  emperor,  March  12.  Marriage  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  witti 
the  Dau^iin,  April  24.  Battle  of  Gra valines,  July  18.  Death  of 
Charles  Y.,  September  21.  DeatlTof  Cardinal  PoU^  November  17. 
Elizabeth  queen  of  England,  November  17. 

1559.  The  Royal  Supremacy  restored  in  England,  January.  Peaes 
of  Cateau-Cambr4sis,  April  2.  John  Enox  arrives  in  Scotland, 
May  2.  Marriage  of  Philip  IL  with  Elizabeth  of  France,  June. 
Ehclish  Booh  of  Common  Ptayer  first  used.  June.  Francis  II.  king 
of  France,  July  10.  Philip  IL  returns  to  Spdn,  August  Maigaret 
of  Auatria  regent  of  the  Netherlands.  First  anto^-f4  of  Protes- 
tants at  Yalladolid.  Pius  I Y.  pope,  December  26.  Birth  of  Tilly. 
Birth  of  Isaac  Cssaubon  (died,  1614). 

1560.  Death  of  John  Alasco^  January  (bom,  1499).  Treaty  of 
Berwick,  Januaiy.  Conspiracy  c^  Amboise,  February,  Maroh. 
Ediot  of  Romorantin,  May.  French  evacuate  Scotland,  July.  The 
Reformation  established  by  Scots  parliament,  August  25.  Duks 
of  Savor  makes  war  on  the  Yaudois,  September.  Prince  of  Cond4 
arrestee^  November.  Charlea  IX.  king  of  France,  December  6. 
Regency  seized  by  Catherine  de'  MedicL  Statea-General  meet  al 
Orleans,  December  81.  Birth  of  Arminiua  (died,  1609).  West- 
minster School  founded. 

1561.  Birth  of  Bacon,  January  jfdied,  1626).  Ediot  of  Orlean% 
January  81.  Rebellion  of  Shane  O'Neal  in  Ireland,  spring.  The 
**  Triumvirate,"  alliance  against  the  Huguenots,  Easter.  Edict  of  July. 
Return  of  Queen  Mary  to  Scotland,  Au^rust  Colloquy  of  Poiasy, 
September  9  to  October  9.  The  first  observatory  built  at  CasseL 
Leonard's  Polish  Bible  published.     Tobacco  introduced  into  Europe. 

1562.  Edict  of  January  (or  of  Toleration)  in  France.  Apostasy 
of  the  king  of  Navarre,  January.  Massacre  of  Yassy,  May  1.  War 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  France  becdna.  Slaughter  of 
Protestants  at  Toulouse,  May.  Queen  Elizabeth  concludes  treaty 
with  Cond4,  September  20.  Havre  occupied  by  the  English, 
September.  Siege  of  Rouen  begun  by  the  king  of  Navarre^ 
September  1 8 ;  taken,  October  26.  Death  of  Peter  MsJfcyr,  November 
12  (bom,  1600).  Death  of  king  of  Navarre,  November  17.  Birth 
of  Lope  de  Yega,  November  (died,  1635).  Battle  of  Dreux,  Cond4 
taken  prisoner,  December  19.  African  slave  trade  begun  by 
Hawkins.     Trace  between  the  emperor  and  the  sultan. 

1563.  Council  of  Trent  re-opeuM,  January  18.  The  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  Church  of  England  settled  by  Convocation,  January  29. 
Assassination  of  duke  of  Guise,  February  18.  Pacification  by  Edict 
of  Amboise,  March  19.  France  declares  war  on  England,  July  6. 
Surrender  of  Havre,  Julv  8.  Charles  IX.  declared  of  age,  August 
17.  Council  of  Trent  closed,  December  4.  Foxe'«  Book  cf  Martyrs 
published. 

1564.  Acts  of  Council  of  Trent  confirmed  by  Pius  lY.  January  26. 
Birth  of  Galileo,  February  18  (died  1642).  Treaty  of  peace  between 
England  and  Franco,  April  1.  Birth  of  Shakspeare.  Death  of 
Calvin,  May  27.  Maximilian  II.  emperor,  July  25.'  Edict  of 
Roussillon,  August  6.  Birth  of  Marlowe  (died,  1593V.  Congrer 
gation  of  tiie  Ontoiy  founded  at  Rome. 

1566.  Siege  of  Malta  by  Mustapha  Pasha,  May  to  September. 
Marriage  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  with  Lord  Damley,  July  29. 
Confederation  of  the  Guoux  founded  in  the  Netherlands,  November. 
Death  of  Pius  lY.,  December  9.  Conferences  between  Catherine 
de'  Medici  and  Alva  at  Ba3ronne. 

1566.  Pius  Y.  pope,  January  7.  The  "Compromise"  published 
by  the  Lca^cra  in  the  Netherlands,  January.  The  OrancU  Ordm* 
nance  de  MouHtis  published,  Febraary.  Murder  of  David  Rizzioy 
March  9.  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands  begins.  Invadon  of  Hungaiy 
by  Soliman.  Death  of  Soliroan  at  Szigoth,  September  6.  Selim  IL 
sultan.  Severe  decree  of  Philip  II.  against  the  Moors,  November  17 
The  Russia  Company  canctioncd  by  Act  of  Parliament 

1567.  Murder  of  Daralcy,  Febraary  10.  Marriage  of  Mary  te 
Bothwell,  May  15.   Shane  O'Neal  defeated.  May ;  assassinate^  June& 
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Qnaen  Mary  compelled  to  realgm  the  erovn  to  hor  aon,  Jamoa  VL, 
July  24.  Miiry  impritoned,  HmnT  r^ent  Alva  cent  u  governor 
to  the  KetheiUnda,  Aognat  Tlie  Uouncil  of  Blood  organized. 
War  of  religion  renewed  in  France.  Battle  of  6t  Denis,  Novomber 
10.  Death  of  Constable  liontmorenci,  lYorember  12.  Bugby 
6chool  founded. 

1608.  Seixure  and  iin|>riaonment  of  Don  Carloa  by  hb  father, 
Philip  II.,  Janoary.  Tm  Inquisition  condemns  the  inhabitants  of 
ttio  Netherlands  to  death,  Febniary  1 6.  Edict  of  Longjomeao,'  March 
23.  Berolt  of  Moors- in  Spain,  ApriL  Battle  of  Langside,  May  18. 
Fliffht  of  Mary  to  England.  Louis  of  Nassau  defeats  the  Spaniards 
at  Beyligerlee,  May  2$.  Execution  of  %niont  and  Horn,  June  6. 
Death  ^  Don  Ckrloa,  July.  Erio  XIV.  of  Sweden  deposed, 
September  80.  The  English  CoHege  at  Doual  founded.  Party  ol 
the  PoliHMMi  formed  in  France.    Birth  of  Campanella  (died,  1639). 

1669.  Battle  of  Jamac,  Cond6  killed,  March  18.  Tuscany 
tfected  into  a  gruid  duchy,  September  1.  Coligny  proscribed  by 
parliament  of  Paris,  September  18.  Battle  of  Moncontour,  October 
8.  Berolt  of  Catholic  earls  in  England,  November.  De  Reyna's 
Spanish  JiOU^^hllak^d. 

1670.  Assaasination  of  the  Regent  Murray,  January  28.  Kxcom* 
munication  of  Queen  Elixabeth  by  Pius  V.,  February  26.  InvasioQ 
of  Crpraa  by  "Uio  Turks,  July.  Peace  of  8c  Germain,  August  8. 
Marriage  of  Charles  IX.  with  Kllxabelh  of  Austria,  November  26. 
Oreatmnndations  in  Holland.  Conquest  of  Yemen  by  Selim  II. 
Ascham*8  SchoUnuuUr  published. 

1671.  Severe  laws  against  the  Catholics  in  England.  The 
B^nt  Lennox  killed,  September  i.  Regency  of  Mar.  Holy 
League  against  Turks^  formed  by  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
Venice.  Victory  of  Don  John  of  Austria  over  the  Turks  at 
Lepanto^  October  7.  Univerdties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  incor- 
porated. Jeans  Con^g^  Oxford,  founded.  Birth  of  Kepler  (died, 
1630).    Harrow  School  founded. 

1672.  Seizure  of  Briel  by  the  Confederate^  ^ring-  Gregory 
XUL  pope.  May  18.  Execution  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  June  2. 
Death  oi  Jeanne  d*AIbrct,  June  10.  William  of  Orange  declared 
Stadtholder,  July  16.  Death  of  Siffismund  II.  of  Poland,  July. 
Marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Margaret  of  Valoia,  August  18. 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  August  24  »$a, ;  Coligny  killed.  Detith 
of  John  Knox,  November  24.  Sieg^  of  Haarlem  by  Spaniards^ 
December  9.    Conquest  of  Guzerat  by  Akbar  (1672-74). 

1678.  Sleffe  of  La  RocheUe  by  duke  of  Anion,  February.  Death 
of  De  THOpita],  March  18.  Duke  of  Ai^ou  elected  king  of  Poland, 
May.  Treaty  with  the  Huguenots  of  RocheUe,  Ice.,  June  24.  Edict 
«r  toleration  iasned  bv  Charlea  IX,  July.  Surrender  of  Haarlem, 
July  12.  Siege  of  Allcmaar  ht  SMniards,  August ;  raised,  October 

6.  Siege  of  Leyden,  October  81.  Earl  of  Morton  regent  of  Scotland, 
Novernoer.  Alva  recalled,  Requeeens  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
December.  Birth  of  Donne  (died  1681).  Birth  of  Inigo  Jones, 
(died,  1662).    First  English-translation  of  Euclid  published. 

1674.  Henry  IIL  king  of  France,  May  80.  Expedition  of 
fiebaatian  kin|  of  Portugal  against  the  Moors  in  Africa.  Siege  of 
Leyden  raised,  October  8.  Amurath  III.  sultan,  December.  Birth 
of  Ben  Jonson  (diad,  1687.) 

1676.  Stephen  Bathori,  elected  king  of  Poland,  December. 
Conquest  of  Bengal  and  Behar  by  Akbar.  Birth  of  Guido  (lied, 
1642).     University  of  Leyden  founded  bv  Prince  of  Orange. 

1676.  The  League,  in  France,  organised,  February.  Death  of 
Bequcsens,  Marcn  6.  La  /Vsiai  as  Montisur,  in  favour  of  the 
Huguenots,  May  14.  Rudolph  IL  emneror,  October  12.  Sack 
of  ^twerp,  November.  Pacincation  of  <Jhent,  November  8.  Don 
John,  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  November.  Henry  IIL  Joins 
the  League^  December.  The  plague  at  Milan.  Frobisher's  Strait 
discovered.  Birth  of  John  Fletcher  (died,  1626).  Birth  of 
Robert  Burton  (died,  1689).  The  dipping  needle  invented  by  Robert 
Norman. 

1677.  The  Union  of  Brussels,  January.     The  Perpetual  Edict 

r billed  by  Don  John,  March  12  :  confirmed  by  Phiup  II.,  April 
Peace  of  Bergerac  (or  Poitiers),  September.  Insurrection  at 
Ghent,  autumn.  Deposition  of  Don  John,  December  7.  New 
Union  of  Brussels,  December  10.  Drake  sails  on  Toyage  round 
the  world,  December  18.     Birth  of  Rubens  (died,  1640). 

1678.  Treaty  between  Queen  Elixabeth  and  the  Dutch,  January 

7.  Battle  of  Gembloura,  January  81.  Battle  of  Rvmenant^ 
August  1.  Sebastian  of  Portugal  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Moors, 
at  Alcazarouivir,  August  4.  Death  of  Don  John,  October  1. 
Alexander  Famcae,  duke  of  Parma,  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
October.  Lyly*s  Supktm  published.  The  English  State  Paper 
Oflce  founded.  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  instituted  by  Henry  IlL 
cf  France.    Birth  of  WillUm  Harvey  (died,  1657). 

1679.  Union  of  Utrecht  basis  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  proolumed, 
JanuMT  29.  TreaW  of  Narac,  between  Catherine  de'  Meoici  and  the 
king  u  Navarre,  February  28.  Treaty  between  the  Walloon  pro* 
▼Inoetand  Famese,  May  17.  Siege  of  Maeitricht  by  Spanisirds, 
Kardi  to  June  29.  A  body  of  Spaniards  invade  Kerrv,  and  occupy 
Bmsrwick,  July.  Sodnna  preachea  in  Poland,  i^roteatantini 
piiMuiilPBd  in  Austria 


1580.  Birth  of  Archbishop  Uadier  (died,  1666).  William  of 
Onmgo  put  under  the  ban  by  Philip,  June.  Battle  of  Alcantars, 
August  25.  Portugal  annexed  to  Spain,  and  Philip  podaimod 
king,  September  2.  Duke  of  Asjou  made  atadtholoer  of  the 
Neuerlands,  September  19.  Massacre  of  Smerwick,  November  IL 
Return  of  Drake.  Revolt  of  the  Desmonds  in  Ireland.  Formula 
of  Concord  published  by  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Rise  of  the  Brown- 
ists  in  England.     Montaigne's  £ssais  publisned. 

1631.  Execution  of  the  Regent  Morton,  June  8.  Declarattau  oC 
Independence  by  the  United  Provinces,  July  26.  Kegs  of  Cambcii 
by  Spaniards ;  raised  by  Anjou,  August  Execution  of  Carouian, 
December  L  Birth  of  Domenichino  (died,  1641).  Birth  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  (died,  1048).  Turkey  Company,  of  London, 
incorporated 

15S2.  Reformation  ^f  the  Calendar  (New  Style)  introduced  ht 
Gregory  XIII.,  February  24.  The  raid  of  Ruthven,  August.  Uni* 
Tcrsity  of  £dinbui]gh  founded.    Death  of  St  Thereaa. 

1688.  Attempt  of  Anjou  toaeixe  Antwerp,  January  17.  Birth  cf 
Grotius  (died,  1645).     Birth  of  WaUenstoin. 

1684.  Death  of  Anion,  June  10.  Assassination  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  at  Delft,  July  10.  His  son  Maurice  elected  stadtholdAr. 
Siege  of  Antwerp  by  the  duke  of  Parma,  July.  Treaty  between  the 
Leag|ue  and  Philip  II.,  December.  Discovery  and  colonization  of 
Virginia,  F^mmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  founded.  Birth  of 
Selden  (died,  1654).     Birth  of  Massinger  (cQed,  1640). 

1686.  Sextus  V.  pope,  April  24.  Edict  of  Nemou*,  July  7. 
Queen  Elizabeth  accepts  protectorata  of  the  Netherlands,  July. 
Bameveldt  appointed  advocate^neral  of  Holland  and  West  FiIm- 
land.  Expedition  of  Drake  against  Snanish  West  Indies.  Capitula- 
tion of  Antwerp,  Aiunist  17.  War  oi  the  three  Henriei^  iu  France. 
English  army  under  Leioeater  sent  to  Netheriand^^Decembcor.  Abbai 
the  Great  shah  of  Penia.  Birth  of  Richelieu.  Birth  of  Beaumont 
(died,  1616).    Birth  of  Drummond  of  Hawthomden    (died,  1649). 

1686.  Babyngton'a  plot  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  September. 
Battle  of  Zutphen,  September  22;  Sir  Philip  Sidney  wounded; 
he  dies,  October  7.  Trial  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  October  11.  Shakes- 
peare in  London.  Camden's  JBruannia  published.  The  Escorial 
completed  by  Philip  II. 

1687.  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  beheaded,  February  8.  Expedition  of 
Drake  to  Cadiz,  April.  Sluys  capitulates  to  Spaniards,  Auguat  4. 
German  invasion  of  France,  July.  Battle  of  Contrast  October  20. 
Davis*8  Straits  dlsoorered.  Peraeontion  of  Christiana  in  Japan 
(agsin  1590  and  1697).      ' 

1688.  Guise  enters  Pttis,  May  0.  Day  of  the  Banicadea,  May 
12.  The  <*  Invincible  Armada'^'  aaila  from  Lisbon,  Juna  1; 
defeated  and  dispersed,  July  and  August.  Edict  of  Union  between 
the  League  and  Henry  IIL.  July  21.  Btatea-Gonersl  at  Bloiiu 
October  10.  Assaasination  of  Guise,  December  23 ;  of  Oardind 
of  Gniae,  December  24.  Birth  of  Hobbes  (died,  1679).  ^nnatu 
EecUdtuHci  of  Baroniua  (1588-1607).  The  Rialto,  Venice^  built. 
Death  of  Paolo  Veronese. 

1689.  Death  of  Catherine  do'  Medid,  January  6.  Mayenne,  head 
of  the  League,  enters  Paris,  February  12,  and  is  named  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom.  Alliance  of  Henry  IIL  with  the  Hugne- 
nota^  April.  Expedition  of  Drake  and  Norris  to  Portugal,  Anni  to 
June.  Siege  of  Paris  by  the  two  Hehriea,  July.  Assassinahon  of 
Henry  lllT,  August  1.  Henry  IV.  of  Navarre  king  of  Franca^ 
Battle  of  Arquea,  September  21.  Paria  attacked  by  Henry  IV., 
October  81 -November  L  Jamea  VL  of  Scotland  mairiea  Anna 
of  Denmark,  November  24.  Patriarchate  of  Moaoow  eatabliahod. 
-  1690.  Battle  of  Ivry,  March  14.  Breda  Tscorered  by  Prince 
Manrio^  March.  8i^  of  Paria  ^  Henry  IT.  May  7  ;  raised  by 
Parma,  September  9.  Urban  VI L  pope^  September  16  ;  thirteen 
days.  Gregory  XIV.  pope,  December  6.  Spenser's  Fa^rU  Qumm 
appears.  Fint  treatise  on  Decimal  Fractions,  by  Btavinua. 
Sidney's  Arcadia. 

1591.  Spanish  garrison  In  Paiia,  February  12.  Henry  IT.  con- 
demned by  the  Pope^  March  1.  Capture  of  Deventer  and  Zutphen 
by  Maunce,  May,  June.  Innocent  X.  pone,  October  29;  dio% 
December  80.  Siege  of  Rouen  begun  by  Henry  IT.,  Norenbeiw 
Aragoneae  libertiee  suppressed,  November.  Trinity  CoQen^ 
Dublin,  incorporated.  Earthquakea  in  the  Aaorea  laaling  twelve 
daja. 

1692.  Clement  VIII.  pope,  January  20.  Rouen  leUered  by 
Parma,  April.  Death  of  Parma,  December  8.  The  Falkland  lalands 
sighted  by  Davies.    Presbyterianism  establiahed  in  Scotland. 

1693.  Severe  acts  against  Puritana  and  Popish  recusants  in 
England,  February-ApnL  Dreux  taken  br  Henry  IT.,  June  18^ 
He  abjures  Protestantism,  July  26.  Gertmydenbeig  taken  by  Princt 
Maurice.     Birth  of  Izaak  Walton  (died,  1688). 

1 694.  Coronation  of  Henry  IV.  at  Chailrss,  Fobruarr  27.  He  entev 
Paris,  March  22.  Submission  of  the  Sorbonne,  AnriL  Reduction  ef 
Grcningen  by  Prince  Manrico,  July  22.  Breit  talran  from  Spaniards 
by  French  and  English,  NoTemUnr.  Expulsion  of  the  Jeanita  from 
Paris,  December  29.  Rebellion  of  Tyi^  in  Ireland.  Hooker'a 
£eeleMiadieiU  Folity  appears.  Birth  of  Nicolas  Pouirfn  (disd» 
1666). 
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1505.  Mohammed  III.  sultan,  Jannaxy  17.  Hennr  IV.  declares 
"Wir  on  Spain,  January  J 7.  Absolution  of  Henir  ly.hy  the  pope, 
S^tamMr  17.  Cambray  taken  Vy  Spaniards,  October  2.  Dutch 
HtuBt  India  Company  formed.     Dutch  Settlement  in  Jam. 

1696.  Treaty  of  Folembrai  between  Heniy  lY.  and  Uayenne, 
January,  puts  an  end  to  the  League.  Calais  token  by  Spaniards, 
April  17.  Peace  of  Teusin,  between  Bnssia  and  Sweden,  May  18. 
AUisApe  of  England  and  France  against  Spain,  Hay  24.  Invasion 
of  Uungarr  and  capture  of  £rkn  by  Mohammed  111.,  summer. 
Capture  of  Cadis  by  Enslish  and  Dutch  forces,  June  21.  Arch- 
duin  Maximilian  defeateaby  Mohammed  11 L  at  Keresztes,  October 
24-26.  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  founded.  Birth  of 
Descartes  (died,  1650).     Spitsbragen  reached  by  Barents. 

1597.  Victory  of  Prince  Maurice  orer  the  Spaniards  at  Tumhout, 
January  22.  Amiens  taken  by 'Archduke  Albert,  March  12,  and 
Tstaken  l^  Henry  lY.,  SeptemDer  16.  Thermometer  i|iyented  by 
<2alileo  before  this  year.     Baoon's  £$$ayi  published. 

1696.  The  Edict  of  Nantes,  April  80.  Peace  of  Yerrins  between 
Fimnce  and  Spain,  May  2.     Philip  IlL  king  of  Spain,  Sept  18. 

1599.  Divoiee  of  Heniy  lY.  from  his  queen  Margaret,  Tebnwry. 
Essex  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mardi  12.  The 
Deocan  uibutary  to  Akbar.  Imprisonment  of  Oampanella 
tl5991629).  Birth  of  Yelaxques  <died,  1660).  Birtli  of  Yandyck 
(died,  1641).  Sully  appoint^l  superintendent  of  flnanoe  to  Henry 
I V.     Birth  of  OUrer  Cromwell,  April  25.     Birth  of  Make. 

1600.  Oiordano  Bruno  burnt  at  Rom^  February  17.  Prince 
Maurice  defeats  the  Spaniards  at  Nieuport,  July  2.  Henrr  lY. 
declares  war  on  SaToy,  August  Oowris  conspiracy  in  Soouand, 
Angiist  5.  Marrisge  of  Henry  lY.  with  Msty  do*  Medid, 
December  9.  The  English  East  India  Company  eharteted,  Dseembsr 
31.  Birth  of  Oalderon  Mied,  1681).  General  symbols  in  algebra 
introdaoedby  Vieta.  Zodiacal  light  seen  by  Tycho  Brshe.  'William 
Qilbert*!  !>•  Magnsts  published. 

1601.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Franoe  and  Sayoy,  January  17. 
Execution  of  the  earl  of  Eslex,  February  25.  Siege  of  Ostend 
by  Archduke  Albert,  July  4.  Kinsale  occupied  by  Spaniards^ 
September. 

1602.  Submission  of  ll^rone.  Execution  of  Marshal  Biron  at 
Parian  July  29.  Culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  introduced  into 
francew-    Birth  of  Mazarin.    JSTomM  publiahed. 

1608.  Qneen  Elizabeth  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Jsnes  YL  of 
Scotland  as  Jsmes  I.  of  England,  March  24.  Union  of  the  two 
crowns.  The  Millenaiy  Petition  of  the  Puritans  presented  to  the 
Idng,.  ApriL  Ahmed  I.  sultan,  December.  The  Jesuits  recalled 
to  France.  Disputes  of  the  Gomarists  and  Arminians  in  Holland. 
<3iapinAn's  Ilicuu  of  ffomer  published  {Odyuy^  1614). 

lm)4.  Hampton  Court  Conferences  between  tira  prelates  and  the 
Puritans,  Janus«y  14-] 6.  Treaty  of  peace  between  England  and 
Spain,  August  18.  .Surrender  of  Ostend  to  Sptnola,  September  20. 
James  L  nrodalmed  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
October  24.  French  settlement  in  Canada.  "Rwikafn  EecUtiadieal 
Polity  completed. 

1605.  Paul  Y.  pope,  May  6.  The  **  False  Demetrius  **  crowned 
czar  of  Busaia,  summer.  Death  of  Akbar,  October  18.  Jehangir 
succeeds  him.  Gunpowder  Plot ;  arrest  of  Qnj  Fawkes,  Noyember 
5.  Bacon's  AdvaneerMiU  of  Learning  published.  Birth  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  (died,  1682).  The  first  part  of  Don  QttixoU 
published.     The  Mcrottr$  d$  France^  first  French  periodical,  begun. 

1606.  Yenice  laid  under  interdict  by  the  Pope,  April  17.  The 
Jesuits  expelled  from  Yenice.  Peacd  of  Sityatorok  between  the 
emperor  and  the  sultan,  Koyember  11.  Patent  for  colonization 
of  Yirsinia  granted.     Birth  of  Pierre  ComeiUe  (died,  1684). 

leOTTThe  Spanisli-  fleet  at  Gibraltar  destroyed  by  the  Dutch, 
April  25.  Bstum  of  Halley's  Comet  obseryed  by  Kepler.  Unlyer- 
si^  of  Tliessen  founded. 

1608.  Hungary  ceded  by  Rudolph  II..  to  Aichduke  Matthias, 
Juns  29.  Trial  of  Arminius  at  the  Hague.  The  telescojM  inyented 
in  Holland.  Birth  of  Clarendon  (died,  1674).  Birth  of  MUton 
<died,  1674).  Birth  of  Fuller  (died,  1661).  .  Befovm  of  Port 
Boyal  begun  by  A.ng^lique  Amauld. 

1609.  Twelye  years  truoe  between  Spain  and  the  Ketherlands, 
Mareh  29.  The  Protestant  Union  of  German  Princes  formed.  May 
4.  Cathotto  League  organised,  July.  Beligious  liberty  for  all  sects 
conoedad  by  the  emperor,  July  12.  Moscow  taken  by  the  Poles. 
Siege  of  Smolensko  by  the  Poles,  Koyember.  Two  edicts  of  Philip 
in.  fbr  expulsion  of  Morisooes.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  disooyered 
'by  Simon  Marina,  December ;  by  Galileo,  January  1610.  Kepler*s 
liaws  (the  fiisi  and  second)  published.  The  Bank  of  Amsterdam 
fcmnded. 

1610.  Assassinationof  Henry  lY. by BayaUlao,Mayl4  LouiaXlIL 
Ung  of  Fiance ;  rspenoy  of  lUry  de  MedioL  Charter  for  colonisa- 
tion of  Kewfoundlaad,  May.  Hudson's  Bay  disooyered.  Wadham 
OoUeg%  Oxford,  founds.  Phases  of  Yenns  disooyered  by  Galileo.' 
i^PMOff  iWMs  publiaoed. 

1611.  Christian  lY.  of  Denmark  deolarea  war  on.  Sweden,  April. 
Xaiihias  Ung  of  Bohemia,  May  28.  Surrender  of  Smolensko  to 
the  Polsa^  July.    Qustayus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden,  Koyember  9. 


The  plsffue  at  Constantinople.  Plantation  of  Uhiter.  First  erea* 
tion  of  baronets  in  England.  Sun-spots  discoyered  by  Fabricius 
and  Galileo.  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  at  Pans  founded. 
Birth  of  Fairfax.  Birth  of  Turenne.  Authorized  Yersion  of  the 
Bible  published.    The  Charter  House,  London,  incorporated. 

16ll  The  Great  Mogul  authorizes  English  factories  at  Curat, 
Ahmedabad,  &c.,  January  11.  Death  of  Emperor  Rudolph  II., 
January  20.  Matthias  elected,  June  18.  Death  of  Henry,  prince 
of  Wafos,  Koyember  6  (bom,  1 593).  Birth  of  Leighton  (diml,  1 684). 
Birth  of  Samuel  Butler  (died,  1680).  The  pendulum  applied 
to  clock-work  by  Sanctorius. 

1618.  Marriage  of  Elector  Palatine  with  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
England,  February.  The  Romanoff  dynasty  in  Russia  founded, 
February.  The  Kew  Riyer,  London,  completed,  Michaelmas.  Birth 
of  La  Rochefoucauld  (died,  1680).  Birth  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
(died,  1667).     Birth  of  Montrose. 

161 4.  Reyolt  of  Cond4  terminated  by  Peace  of  Menehoidd,  May 
15.  Last  meeting  at  Paris  of  States-General  before  the  'Reydu- 
tion,  September  ^.  Inyention  of  Logarithms  by  Kapier  «f  Mer- 
chiston  (died,  1617).  Birth  of  Henry  More  (died,  1687).  Raleigh*! 
Eidory  ^  th$  JVorld  published.  Unlyeraity  of  Groningen 
founded. 

1615.  Emhaasjr  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  to  the  Great  Mogul,  January. 
The  Jews  again  expelled  from  Frsnce^  ApriL  Deat£  <^  ArabdU 
Stuart  in  the  Tower,  September  27.  Marriage  of  Ix}uis  Xlll. 
with  Ansa  of  Austria,  and  of  Don  Philip  with  Elizabeth  of  Francs, 
Koyember  25.     Birth  of  Baxter  (died,  1691). 

1616.  Death  of  Shakeapeare,  April  28  rO.S.).  Death  of  Ceryante*, 
April  28.  The  (^tionary  Towns  in  Holland  deliyered  up  to  the 
Dhteh  by  James  L,  May  27.  Cane  Horn  doubled  by  Le  Maire  and 
Schouten.  Baffin's  Bay  discoyered.  Circulation  of  the  blood  disoo- 
yered hj  Haryey  about  this  time.  Birth  of  John  Owen  (died. 
1688V 

1617.  Peace  of  Stolbowa  between  Sweden  and  Russia*  Febmaty. 
Baoon  appointed  lord-keeper,  March.  Raleigh  sails  for  Guiana, 
March.  Mustapha  L  sultan.  Assassination  of  Msrahal  d'Ancie 
at  Parish  April  24.  The  (jueen-mother  banished  to  Blois,  May. 
Fflfdinand  liing. of  Bohemia,  June.  Execution  of  the  wife  of 
Marshal  d'Ancie,  July  8.      Birth  of  Cudworth  (died,  1688). 

1618.  Othman  IL  sultan,  February  26.  Arreat  of  Grotius  and 
Bamoyeldt  by  States-General,  February.  The  "  Book  of  Sports  ** 
promulgated  by  James  L  May  24.  Archduke  Ferdinand,  lung  of 
Hungary,  July  1.  Execution  of  Raleigh,  October  29.  The  duke 
of  Lerma  dismiaed  from  office,  October.  Synod  of  Dort  Koyember 
18.  Reyolntion  in  Bohemia ;  beginning  of  Thuty  Tears'  War. 
Birth  of  Cowley  (died,  1667).  China  invaded  by  Manohoos  about 
this  time.  Kepler's  third  Law  announced.  Congregation  of  Saint- 
Msur  formed  in  France. 

1619.  Yanini  burat  as  atheisf  at  Toulouse,  February  19.  Escape 
of  Mary  de'  Medici  from  Blois,  Februsry  19.  Grotius  imprisoned, 
and  Bameveldt  beheaded.  May.  Dutch  and  Enelish  trade  in  the 
East  Indies  regulated  by  treaty,  July  17.  Fermnand  deposed  by 
States  of  Bohemia,  August  19 ;  elected  emperor,  August  28. 
Capture  of  Presburg  by  Bethlen  Gabor,  October  20.  Frederiel^ 
Elector  Palatine,  crowned  king  of  Bohemia,  October  25.  Yienna 
besieged  by  Bethlen  Gabor  and  the  Bohemians,  December. 
BaUvia  built  by  the  Dutch.  Birth  of  Prince  Rupert  Birth  of 
Colbert 

1620.  Treaty  of  TTlm,  July  8.  Massscre  of  Protestants  in  the 
Yaltelline,  July  19.  Bethlen  Gabos  king  of  Hunsary,  July. 
Inyaslon  of  the  Palatinate  by  Spinola,  autumn.  Th»  Pilgrim 
Fathers  sail  in  the  *<  Mayflower "  from  Delft,  September  6,  and 
land  in  Kew  England,  December  11.  Yictory  of  the  Turks  st  Jsssy 
oyer  Grstiani  and  the  Poles,  September  20.  Battle  of  Prague, 
— the  elector  Frederick  defeated,  November  8.  Baoon  a  Nopvm 
Oryonwm  published      Birth  of  John  Evelyn,  (died,  1706). 

1621.  Gregory  XY.  pope,  Februaiy  9.  Impeachment  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Baoon,  March.  Philip  lY.  king  of  Spain,  March  8L 
Grotius  esoapes  fh>m  prison,  March  2L  The  Protestant  Union 
dissolved.  May.  Riga  taken  by  Gustavus  Adolphus^  September  2L 
The  English  Commons  claim  freedom  of  discussion,  Debember  19. 
Death  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine  (bom,  1642). 

1692.  Peace  of  Kikolsbuig,  between  Bethlen  Gabor  and  the 
emperor,  Hungary  renounced  by  the  former,  January  7.  The 
English  parliMoent  dissolved,  February  9.  Shah  Abbas  takes 
Baghdad,  May  1.  Battle  of  'Wimpfen,  May  6.  Othman  11. 
deposed  and  Mustapha  restored,  May  19.  Siege  of  Borgen-op-Zoom 
by  Spinola,  June  to  October.  Heidelberg  surrenders  to  Tilly,  Sei*. 
tember  15-19.  Richelieu  created  cardinal,  September  5.  Peace  <^ 
MontpeHier,  end  of  war  with  the  Huguenots,  October  1 9.  Surrender 
of  Mannheim  to  Tilly,  Kovember  1.  The  bishopric  of  Paris  ralseil 
to  archbishopric.  Birth  of  Molibre  (died,  1678).  CongrtgcUio  dt 
Fropaganda  Fids  instituted  at  Rome  by  Gregory  XY. 

1628.  Journey  of  Prince  Charles  of  Enj^nd  and  the  duke  cf 
Bnokingham  to  Madrid,  March  to  October.  The  Yaltelline*  occupied 
by  papal  troops.  May.  Urban  YllI,  pope,  August  6.  Tilly  defeats 
Dure  Chrietian  of  Brunswick  at  Stadtlohn,  August  9.    The  Spanish 
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Pucal 


0.    Third  parliament  or  unariet  L  diaBoired,  Marci 

Cted  to  tiie  MaaBachoaetto  Bay  company,  MarelL 
[and  and  Franoe,  Aprfl.    Pcaee  of  Ldbeok.  betwe 
•DcT  tlie  king  of  DenmariL  May  22.     MontaaW  m 


^ „ .  .       ngland 

leclarea  war  on  Spain,  March  10.  Bicheliea  beoomea  a  mamoar  of 
the  Cooncil,  ApnL  Treaty  ol  Compii«na  between  France  and 
Holland,  June  20.  The  YalteUine  aeizeid  by  the  French,  Norember. 
Pembroke  College.  Olf ord,  founded.  Barbadoa,  first  Engliah  aettle- 
mant  in  West  ^dic«.  Burton's  AnaUmyof  MeUmckohi  pnbUahed. 
Lord  Herbert's  TrackUut  de  FtriteUe,  Privilege  of  Sanctuary  in 
England  aboliahed. 

1626.  Huguenot  insurrection  in  France,  January.  Gharlea  L  kimr 
ol  Enffland,*  March  27.  Death  of  MauriocL  prince  of  Oranffe,  Apiu 
28.  Charles  L  marriea  (by  proxy)  Henrietta  <^  France,  May  11. 
Bteda  taken  by  Spinola,  June  o.  &igliah  expedition  againat  Cadis. 
Chariea  1.  diaaolTes  the  parliament,  August  12.  Gronus  De  Jure 
Belli  ae  Pacit  published. 

1620.  Impeachment  of  BucUnffham,  February.  Treaty  of  Mon^n 
between  France  and  Spain,  March  6.  Minden  taken  by  TiUji  Joiio 
9.  Charles  I.  diasolves  his  second  parliameot,  June  16.  ^ct  of 
Louia  XIII,  for  demolition  of  castles  in  France,  July  81.  OOttinflen 
takeu  by  Tilly.  August  11.  Battle  of  Lutter, —defeat  of  Christfan 
IV.  of  Denmark  byTilly.  August  27.  Birth  of  Madame  de  S^rignA 
(died,  1696^     Birth  of  Robert  Boyle  (died,  1691). 

1627.  Siege  of  Rochelle  begun,  aumraer.  Expedition  of  Bucking- 
ham to  Isle  of  Rh^  July -October.  The  Rudolphine  Tables  com> 
pleted  by  Kepler.     Birth  of  Boeanet  (died,  1704). 

1628.  (}romwell  sits  for  Huntingdon  in  third  pariiament,  March 
Petition  of  Right  preaented  to  Charles  I.,  May  28 ;  passed,  June  7. 
Laud  bishop  of  London,  July  Assassination  of  Bockinfffaam, 
August  28  La  Rochelle  taken  by  Richelieu,  October  28.  Death 
of  Shah  Abbaa,  December.  Si^e  of  Stralsund  by  Wallenstein. 
Birth  of  Banyan  (died,  1688).     The  Taj  Mehal  built 

1629.  Campaign  of  Louis  XIII.  sgainst  duke  d  Saroy,  Januair 
to  June.  Edict  of  Reatitution  pdbliabed  hj  the  emperor,  March 
6.     Third  parliament  of  Chariea  L  dissolTedL  March  10.     Charter 

*  '  *     '    "        '       "    '"  *Tarch-    Peaeebetween 

.  between  the  emperor 
ban  reduce' 

Richelieu  fint  minister  o^  state,  Ho^mber.      Birth  ot  Huy| 

(died,  1696). 

1680.  Richelieu  inTndea  Italy,  February.  GuataTUS  Adolphus 
enters  Germany,  June.  Mantua  snrprise4  oj  Imperialiata,  July  17. 
WaOenstein  depriired  of  his  eommand,  August  Death  of  ftiiiiola, 
Seotember  26.  Birth  of  laaao  Barrow  (died,  1677).  Burth  of 
TiUotaon  (died,  1694).     The  Slide  Rule  iuTented  by  Onghtred. 

1681.  Treaty  of  Bemwald,  —alliance  of  France  and  SwMen  amdnst 
the  emperor,  January  28.  Magdeburg  beaieged  by  TlUy,  March  ; 
stormea  and  sacked.  May  20-22.     TreaW  of  Chierasoo  concluded, 

i|Hril  6.  Oustarua  concludes  a  treaty  with  Elector  of  Brandenbui^ 
/one  11.  Battle  of  Leipsic,— victory  of  <3usUtus  over  Tilly,  Sep- 
tember 7.  March  of  Ouatavus  to  the  Rhine,  September  to  Christ- 
msa.  Ments  taken,  December  18.  WaUenatein  reoalled,  December. 
Great  eruption  of  Vesurius.  Desorlptioa  of  the  Vernier  published 
by  the  inventor.  Tranait  of  Mercuiy  first  obeerved,  by  QaasendL 
ffirth  of  Dryden  (died,  1700). 

1682.  Lorraine  subject  to  France  hy  treaty  of  Tic,  aigned 
January  6.  Passage  of  the  Lech  by  the  Swedes,  TUly  wouiuied, 
Anril,  6.  Death  of  TUlj,  April  6.  Munich  entered  by  Gustavus, 
May  17.  Nuremberg  seised  by  Gusts vua.  SiMm  and  capture  of 
Maastricht  by  Prince  Frederick  Henry,  August  Sohombeig  defeata 
Montmorency  at  Castelnaudaxy,  September  1.  Execution  of  Mont- 
morency, October  80.  Battle  of  Lfttzen,  victory  and  death  of 
Gustavus,  November  16.  Christina  queen  of  Sweden.  Re«Bncy 
of  Oxenstiem.  Birth  of  John  Locke  (died,  1704).  Birth  of 
Spinosa  (died,  1677).  Birth  of  Puffendorf  (died,  1694).  Birth  of 
Wien  (died,  1728). 

1688  Union  of  Heilbronn,  April  9  Coronation  of  CHiarlea  I. 
1b  Scotland,  Ju«e  18.  Laud  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Anguat 
Nancy  beei^rod  and  taken  by  and  ultima telv  ceded  to  Louis  XJlI., 
September  20.  Ths  Book  ofSporU  republished  bv  Chatles  I., 
October.  Ratisbon  taken  by  Duke  Bemhard,  November.  Prjmne 
fined,  pilloried,  and  imprisoned,  for  his  EidriQ-madifx*  Galileo 
condemned  by  the  Inquisition. 

1684.  Lorraine  annexed  to  France;  Parliament  of  Austrasia 
established  at  Mats.  Wallenaiein  assassinated,  Februarr  26.  Urbain 
Orandier  burnt  on  charge  of  witchoraft,  August  18.  Battle  of 
NordliuMn, —victory  of  Imperialists  over  the  Swedes,  September  6. 
Writ  of  ship-money  issifed  by  Charles  I.  Treaty  between  the  French 
and  the  Swedes,  November.  Siege  of  Heidelbeig  by  Imperialists ; 
raised  by  the  French,  December  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
founded  by  St  Vincent  de  PauL  The  Ammergau  Passion  Play  insti- 
tuted. 

1686.  PhiUppsbuig  taken  by  Imperialiata,  January.  Alliance 
between  the  French  and  the  Dutch,  February.  Trevea  surprised  by 
Spaniards,  and  elector  taken  prisoner,  Marcn  26.  France  declares 
war  on  Spain,  May  10.  Peace  of  Praffue,  between  the  emperor  and 
tba  elaator  of  SaxMy.  May  80.     The  Fnmoh  Academy  founded  by 


Riohelieo.  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Sn^^aad  adopted  b^  Irish 
CSiureh.  The  Jardln  des  Plaotea,  Paru^  foanded.  liorwood 
measures  a  degree  oi  the  moridian  in  England. 

1686.  John  Hampden  resists  the  impositioB  of  shlp-mouey. 
University  of  Utrecht  founded.  Birth  of  Boilean  (died,  1711). 
Harvard  College,  U.S.,  founded. 

1687.  Ferdinand  III.  emperor,  Feb.  IS.  Trial  of  Hampden, 
Jupe  12.  Prynne,  Baatwkk,  and  Burton  oondemned  b^  Star 
CSiamber,  June  14.  Decree  of  Star  Chamber  for  regulation  oi 
printinj^  July  1.  Book  of  Canons  and  Common  Prayer  issued  for 
Scotland  :  diaturbanoea  on  ita  introductioa  at  Edinburgh,  July  28r 
Desoartea^s  Diteoura  de  la  MOhode  published.  Death  of  Nichola* 
Ferrar  (bom,  1698). 

1688.  The  Solemn  LMgoe  ud  Covenant  of  the  Scota  publidied^ 
March  1.  General  Assembly  at  Glaigow  abolishes  EpiscoiMcy, 
November,  December.  Siege  and  capture  of  Breisach  by  Bemnsid, 
Deoemberl7.  Baghdad  taken  by  the  Turka,  December  26.  C^rriUoa 
Lucaria  (patriarch  of  O>n8tantinople)  put  to  death.  Birth  oi 
Malebranche  (died,  1716).  ChiUingworth's  Religion  (tf  FrcUe- 
tanii  published. 

1639.  The  Soots  take  up  arma,  Januarv.  Lealev  takes  posMS- 
don  of  Edinbnrvh  Castle,  Msrch  28.  Pacification  of  Berwick,  June 
18.  Admiral  Tromp  defeata  Spanish  Fleet  in  the  Downs,  October 
11-12.  Birth  of  Racine  (died,  1699).  Transit  of  Venus  first 
observed  by  Horrox  and  Crabtree. 

1610.  The  Short  Pailiament  of  Charles  I.  meets,  April  18 ; 
dissolved.  May  6.  Revolt  of  Catalonia,  June.  Nevcasue  occu- 
lted bv  Scota,  Auffust  27.  Turin  mvested  bv  the  French,  May ; 
surrenders,  S«ptemoer  24.  Lsst  silting  of  High  Cpmniission  Court, 
October  23.  The  Long  Parhament  meets,  November  8  Impeach- 
ment of  Strafford,  November  11.  Indepefidence  of  Portugal  recovered; 
John  duke  of  Brsgansa  proclaimed  kine,  December  1.  Frederick 
W  ill^am,  the  "  Great  Elector  '  of  Brandenburg,  December  1 .  Treaty 
between  France  and  the  C^atalana,  December  16;  Jansenius  pub- 
lishes his  jIuguHimm,  Peruvian  bark  intiodnced  into  Eunpe. 
Miorameter  invented  by  Gaacoi^e.        * 

164L  Union  of  Catalonia  with  France,  January  ^  Ibrahim 
L  sultan,  February.  Archbiahop  Laud  sent  to  the  Tower,  March 
1.  Trial  of  Strafford,  March  22 ;  he  is  beheaded.  May  12.  AboliUon 
of  tiie  Star  Chamber.  Visit  cf  Charles  L  to  Scotland,  August  to 
November.  Iriah  Rebellioa,  massacre  of  ProtesUnts,  Ootober  28. 
The  Grand  Remonstranoe  preaented  to  Chailea  I.,  December  1. 
The  terms  "Roundheads'*  and  '*Cavaliers  "  come  into  use.  Malacca 
taken  by  the  Dutoh.     The  MedikUionet  of  Deaoartea  publi^ed. 

1642.  Attempted  arrest  of  the  five  members  by  Charles  L, 
January  4.  Death  of  Mary  de*  Medici,  July  8.  Charlv  L  sets  up 
hlB  standard  at  Nottingham,  August  22.  Peruignau  suneudeis  to 
the  French,  S^itember  9.  Execution  of  Cinq-Aurs  for  conspirscv, 
September  12.  Ronssillon  taken  poasession  of  by  France.  Battia 
of  Leipsic.— victory  of  Swedes  over  lmperisIi8t^  October  1 8.  Battle 
of  EdgehiJ],  October  28.  Oxford  occupied  by  Charles  1. ,  October  26. 
Death  of  Richelieu,  December  4.  Mazarin  first  minister.  New 
Zealand  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  discovered  by  Taaman.  Calculate 
ing  machine  invented  b^  PaaeaL     Birth  oi  Newton  (died,  1727). 

1648.  Louia  XIV.  long  of  France,  May  14  ;  regency  of  Anne 
of  Auatria.  Battle  of  Rocroi,  May  19.  Death  of  Hampden,  June 
24.  TheAssembljofDivinesmeets  at  Westminster,  July  L  Bnstot 
snnenders  to  Pnnce  Rupert,  July  27.  Opening  of  C^ugress  of 
Munster,  July.  Thionville  recovered  by  the  Freuch,  August  10 
Siege  of  Gloucester  by  Charles  I.,  August-September,  mttle  of 
Newbury,  death  of  Lord  Falkland,  September  20  The  Covenant 
taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  Assembly  of  Divines,  Sep- 
tember 26.  Philip  IV.  drives  the  French  from  Aragon,  NovemlxT. 
The  barometer  invented  by  Torricelli.  Birth  of  Bishop  Bunet 
(died,  1716).  First  volume  of  the  Ada  Sandonim,  by  Bollandns 
and  Henschen,  published. 

1644.  The  Swedes  under  Torstenson  invade  Denmaric,  Janusrr 
1 6.  The  Soots  enter  England.  Januaty.  Trial  of  ArchbidLop  Lano, 
March-  November.  Battle  of  Marston  Moor,  July  2.  Graveliues 
taken  bv  the  French,  July  28.  Battle  of  Freibuiig.  August  8-S. 
Philippebnrg  besiegod  by  the  French ;  taken,  September  ft. 
Sack  <k  Aberdeen  by  Montroaa,  September  18-16.  Second  batth- 
of  Newbury,  October  27.  Christina  sssumes  government  of  Swedes, 
December  18.  Conquest  of  China  by  the  Manchooa.  Miltooli 
Areapagiiica  published.     Birth  of  William  Penu  (died,  1718). 

1646.  Archoishop  Laud  beheaded,  January  10.  Turenne  defeated 
bv  General  Merci  at  Maricndal,  May  6.  Battle  of  Naseby,  June  14 
Alexia  csar  cf  Russia,  Julv  18.  Peace  between  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, August  14.  Bristol  surrendered  bv  Prince  Rupert,  Septem- 
ber 10.  Lesl^  defeats  Montrose  at  Philiphauf^  September  18. 
Capture  of  Treves  by  Turenne,  November  9.  Death  of  OUvans 
(bom,  1687). 

1646.  Charles  I.  surrenders  to  the  Soots,  Msy  6.  Sorrsndar  of 
Oxford  to  the  Psrllament,  June  24.  Dunkirk  taken  by  the  IhoMh, 
Ootober  12.     Hrth  cf  Leibnits  (died,  1716). 

1647.  Charles  L  sdven  im  by  the  Sooli  to  tiie  Paittamanl^ 
Janoaiy  80.    Treaty  or  Vim  Detwaen  Fnaee  and  Bavnria,  MarolL 
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Surrender  of  Harleoh  Oeeile,  the  lut  royal  poet,  March  SO. 
C3iarl^  L  aeiied  at  Holmby  Homa,  June  4.  MaaanieUo  headj 
ivTolt  at  N^lea,  Jnly  7.  Death  of  Prince  Frederick  Henry  of 
Qranga.  OooaMtion  ol  London  hy  the  vmy,  Angoat  6.  Another 
insorreetion  at  xl'aplea*  Atigoat  SI.     Ooorge  rox  beffini  to  preach. 

1648:  Treatr  of  Mnnater  betwaen  Spain  and  the  9nited  Pro- 
Tinoea,  raoognuing  independence  of  the  latter,  Janoary  80.  Royaliat 
rerolt  in  England,  Febroary.  Tortoaa  atormed  by  Harahal  Sonom> 
berg,  July  !§.  Battle  of  Preaton,  Anffoat  17.  Battle  of  Lena,— 
rictory  cl  prince  of  Cond6  orer  Ardidake  Leopold,  Ancnat  20 
The  war  of  the  Fronde  befldna,  Anfroat  17.  Fairfax  takea  CoTcheater. 
Angoat  28.  The  Peace  ol  Westphalia  ;  cloae  of  the  Thirty  Years 
War.  October  2i,  "Pride'a  PuMe,'  December  6.  The  "Bump " 
Parliament  The  preeaore  of  the  atmoaphere  demonatratad  by 
Paaeal'a  azpeiiment  on  the  Put  da  D6nle,  September  19. 
'  1649.  Exaontion  of  Charlea  I. ,  January  80.  Blookada  of  Paiia  by 
Cond^  January.  Charlea  II.  {noolaimed  at  Edinbnr^  Febroaij 
6.  England  cfeclared  a  Ck)mmonwealth,  May  ID.  Mcmammed  iV. 
saltan,  J  nly  28.  Cromvell  atorma  Droghada,  September  IS;  and 
Wexford,  October  9.     Milton'a  SiktmckUutm  pnbliahed. 

1860.  Rebellion  ol  Montroae,  January.  Aireat  of  the  prinoea  of 
Oond4,  Conti,  and  Longneville,  Janoary  18.  Execution  of  Mobtrosa, 
May  21.  Victory  of  Cromwell  over  Lealey  at  Dunbar,  September 
8.  Surrender  of  Edinburgh  Caatla.  December.  Battle  of  Reihel, 
December  15.  Ci^  Town  founded  by  the  Dutch.  Milton'a 
De/ensio  Populi  Anglieani  pubHahed.  First  permanant  settlement 
in  Carolina.     Birth  of  Marlborou^. 

1651.  The  SUtea  of  Holland  abolkh  ofDoe  of  stadtholder,  January. 
Cond(6  and  the  other  prinoea  liberated,  February.  Maaarin  in 
•rrflft,  March.  Catholic  and  Protestant  leaguea  formed  in  Germany,, 
spring.  Charles  invadea  England,  August  Monk  storms  Dundee, 
September  1.  Victory  of  Cromwell  orer  Charlea  at  Worpeater, 
September  8.  Flight  of  Charles  to  France,  October.  KaTintion 
Act  paased  by  English  Psrliament,  October  9.  Canitula^  of 
Mjneiiek  to  Ireton,  October  27.  Death  of  Ireton,  Norember  26. 
Great  inundation  in  Holland  from  bursting  of  dyke.  Birth  of 
F^nelon  (died,  1715).  Hobbes's  LtviaOum  published.  Taylor's 
Holy  LMng  and  Hciji  Dying. 

1652.  Betnm  of  Massxin  to  power,  Cnnuaiy.  Amnestr  granted  br 
Englidi  Parliament,  February  24.  War  between  Engliah  and 
Dutch  beglna,  M^.  Iriah  BeboUion  auppresMd  by  May.  Battle 
of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  Paiia,  July  2.  England  daekrea  war 
OB  the  Dutch,  July  8.  Mazsrin  again  letirea,  August  Surrenderof 
Dunkirk  to  Spaniaida,  September  18.  Viotoiy  of  Blake  and  Penn 
OTcr  the  Dutch,  September  28.  Catalonia  reunited  to  Spain. 
Yietory  of  Van  %omp^  Norember  28.  The  Ltbtmm  Tito  ilrst 
nstd  in  Poland. 

1658.  Batum  of  Maxarln  to  power,  Febnuoj  8.  Tiotory  of  Blake 
orer  Van  Tromp  off  Portland,  February  18*  I^f  SO.  Expulsion  of 
"The  Rump"  by  Cromwell,  April  20.  Barebonea*a  Parliament 
meets,  JAly  4.  Blake  destroys  the  Dutch  fleet  at  the  Texel,  July 
81.  Cromwell  made  Lord  Protector,  December  16.  War  between 
CathoUo  and  Protestant  oantona  of  SwitxerlandL  Walton*a  ComtiUU 
Angler  published.     John  de  Witt  ffrand  pendonanr  of  HoUand. 

1^4.  Peace  concluded  between  cngland  and  Holland,  April  6. 
Scotland  declared  incorporated  with  En^and,  April  1 2.  Coronation 
of  Louia  XIV.,  June  7.  Abdication  of  Christma  of  Sweden,  June 
16.  Turenne  relierea  Anaa,  besieged  by  Spaniards,  August  25. 
First  parliament  of  tUe  Protector  meets,  September  4.  The  Coessoks 
nnder  protection  of  Russia.  War  between  Ruasta  and  Poland, 
which  Msts  thirteen  years,  begins,  September.  Madras  made  seat  dt 
a  presidency.  Milton's  Second  Drftnci  qf  the  PtopU  qf  England 
published.    Air-pump  inrented  by  Otto  ron  Ouericke. 

1655.  Cromwell  dusolTes  the  parliament,  January  81.  Alex- 
ander  VIL  pope,  April  7.  Jamaica  taken  by  Penn  and  Venablea, 
May.  Cromwell  aaaista  the  Vandds,  June.  Inraaion  of  Poland  by 
Oiarlea  X.  of  Sweden,  July.  Treaty  of  alliance  between  the 
aleotor  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Dutch,  July  27«  Surrender  of 
WarMW  to  Charioa  X.,  August  80  ;  of  Cracow,  October  8.  Treaty 
of  alliance  between  England  and  France,  October  24.  Subjugation 
of  Prussia  h)r  Charlea  X,  December.  A  aateUite  of  Saturn 
diseorered  by  Huyghens.  Fuller's  Chwxh  EisUry  qf  Sritaim 
published.     The  Journal  dtt  Savants  begun. 

1656.  AUianoe  between  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  end  the  Great 
Elector,  June  15.  Surrender  of  Warsaw  to  Pole^  June  21.  Warsaw 
recovered  by  Charlea  and  tfie  elector,  July.  Blake  capturea 
Spanish  trefpure  fleet  off  Cadix,  September  9.  Czar  inradea 
Lironia  and  takes  Dorpat,  Octob«r  26.  Treaty  of  Liebau  between 
Charles  X.  and  the  Great  Elector,  Norember  20.  Paacai's  Lettrea 
Provinciaiea  published.  Harrington's  Oceana.  Conquests  of  the 
Dutch  in  Ceylon.     General  Post-Offloe,  London,  establlBhed. 

1657.  Attempt  to  assassinate  Cromwell,  January  19.  Cromwell 
eoncludaa  treat^  with  France,  March  28.  Denmark  declare!  war 
on  Sweden,  spring.  Death  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.,  April 
2.  Blake  destroys  the  Spanish  treasure  ahipa  at  Santa  Cruz,  April 
90.   Cromwell  declines  the  title  of  kin£^  May  8.    TreaW  of  Vehlau, 

r  19.     Mardyka  taken  by  the  English  and  French,  Sept- 


ember 28.  Walton'a  B(hlia  Pdyglotta  puUiahed  Bafleotiag 
taleaoope  constructed  by  Qrefory.  Birth  of  FontenaOe  (died, 
1757). 

1658.  Passage  of  Charlea  X  orer  the  Little  Belt  on  tho  ice,  January 
80-81 ;  orer  theCreat  Belt,  February  5-ia  Treatr  of  Boeakild signed, 
Msrch  8.  Battle  of  the  Dunes,  June  14.  Dunkirk  taken  by  Turenne, 
June  17,  and  delirered  orer  to  the  English.  Leopold  I.  emperor, 
July  18.  Charlea  X  renews  war  with  Denmark,  August  Aurung- 
zebo4ethrones  and  aucoeeds  hia  father  Shah  Jehan,  August  20.  Deau 
of  Cromwell,  September  8.  Richard  Cromwell  named  protector. 
Sisge  of  Copenhagen  by  Charlea  X.  begun,  September.  Surrender  of 
Thorn  to  the  Polsa,  December  21.  Festiral  o!  the  Sons  of  theClergy 
instituisd< 

1659.  Retirement  of  Riohsrd  Cromwell,  May  25.  First  Conren- 
tion  of  the  Hague  aigned.  May;  aecond,  Julyi  third,  August. 
Peace  of  the  Pyreneea,  Mtween  France  and  Spain,  concluded,  Korem- 
ber  7.  De  Rurter  defeats  the  Swedea  near  liyeboiK,  17orcmber  1 4. 
and  takes  Nyeboiv. 

1660.  General  Monk  ooeuples  London,  February  3.  Charlea  XL 
king  of  Sweden,  February  18.  Peace  of  Olira,  May  8.  Charlea  II. 
of  En^^land  proclaimed.  May  8.  Entry  of  Charjea  into  London, 
Mar  29.  Treaty  of  Copenhagen,  June  6.  Marriage  of  Louis  XIV. 
with  the  Infanta,  June  0.  Tne  Royal  Society  of  London  founded. 
Episoopaey  restored  in  England.  Karkatiou  Act  re-enacted.  The 
crown  of  Denmark  made  hereditary.  Taylor'a  JJuctor  IhtHtantium 
ufubliahed.  Birth  of  Sir  Hana  Sloans  (died,  1758).  Death  of 
Bt  Vincent  da  Paul  (bom,  1577). 

1661.  Exhumation  of  the  bodiea  of  Cromwell,  Bradabaw,  and 
Ireton,  January  30.  Death  of  Mazarin,  March  9.  New  charter 
nanted  to  Eaat  India  Company,  April  8.  Si^roy  0>nf  erencea  between 
^tiseopalian  and  Presbyterian  dirinea,  April  15  to  July  25.  Exeen* 
tion  of  the  marquis  of  Argyll,  May  27.  reace  of  Eutiis,  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  July  1.  Trea^  between  Dutch  and  Port^ness 
respecting  Brazil,  August  Episcopacy  reatored  in  Scotland,  Dec- 
emoer.     The  Ckyrooration  Aot  passed.     Birth  of  Defoe  (died,  1781). 

1662.  Act  of  Uniformi^  passed  br  Engliah  Parliament,  May  19. 
Licenaing  Act  (booka).  Marriage  of  Charlea  II.  with  patheriae 
of  Bragansa,  May  20.  Execution  of  Vane,  June  14.  Duke  of 
Ormona  rioeroy  of  Ireland.  Nonconformist  deigy  driren  out  ol 
the  Church  by  Act  of  Uniformity,  St  Bartholomew'a  day,  Auguit 
24.  Dunkirk  aold  to  Louis  XIV.,  snd  giren  up,  Norember.  Csnsl 
of  Languedoe  projected  by  Riquet     Birth  of  Bertler  (died,  1742). 

.  1668.  Inraaion  of  Hungary  by  the  Turk%  spring.  Carolina 
granted  br  Chariea  IL  to  (Jlarendon,  Monk,  and  others.  The 
steam-engUM  suggested  by  Marquis  of  Woroestar,  in  his  Century  ^ 
Iweentione.  The  Academy  of  Inaoriptions^  Paria,  founded.  Guineaa 
first  coined  in  England.  Birth  of  Prince  Eugene.  First  part  of 
Butler's  Hudxbrae  published  (completed,  1678).  Lord  Herbert's  De 
BMgiem  Oentilium. 

1664.  Treaty  of  Pisa  between  the  Pops  and  France,  February  22. 
Second  war  between  the  English  sad  Dutch  begins^  Battie  of  St 
Gotthard^—riotory  of  MontacucuU  orer  the  Turing  August  1.  Trsaty 
between  the  ociperor  and  the  Porte,  August  10.  The  Conrenticte 
Act  passed.  The  French  Eaat  India  Oonipany  established.  The 
Mshratta  chief  j9ir^  attacks  Surat  llie  Binomial  Theorem 
diaeorered  by  Newton.    Palaoe  of  VtrssOles  begun. 

1665.  England  declares  war  against  the  Dutch,  Februur  22. 
Battle  of  Solebay,  June  8.  Battle  of  Villariciosa,  June  1 7.  C!harl«s 
II.  king  of  Spidn.  The  Great  Plague  in  London.  The  Fire-Mile 
Act  poaaed.  The  London  Gamtte  establiahed.  John  SobieaU  grand 
marshal  of  Pdand. 

1666.  Louis  XIV.  declsres  wsr  on  England,  January  16.  Sea- 
fight  between  Engliah  and  Dutch  in  the  Downs,  June  1-4.  The 
Dutch  defeated  off  tho  North  Foreland,  Julr  25.  Great  Firo  of 
London,  September  2-6.  The  Corenanters  defeated  at  the  Pentlsnd 
HiUs,  Norember  28.     Academy  of  Sciences,  Paria,  founded. 

1667.  Louis  XIV.  inradea  the  Spaniah  Netherlanda,  May.  Da 
Ruyter  saila  up  the  Thamea,  June-July.  Clement  IX.  pope,  June 
20.  Peace  of  Breda,  -end  of  aecond  Dutch  war,  July  21.  .(Clarendon 
diamiased  by  Charlea  II.,  August  30.  The  " Cabal "  miniatiy  formed, 
September.  Impeachment  of  Clarendon  by  the  Ccmmona,  Norem- 
ber. Paradim  Lost  pnbliahed.  Morland'a  eakmlating  machine 
inrented.     Birth  of  Swift  (died,  1745). 

1668.  Secret  treatr  between  Louia  XIV.  and  the  emperor  eon 
eluded,  JanuaiT.  llie  Triple  Alliapee  between  &igland  and  the 
Netherlands,  afterwards  joined  by  Sweden,  upainst  France,  January 
28,  April  25.  Peace  between  Spain  and  ^rtiiral,  February  18. 
Conauest  of  Franche  Comt4  by  Louia  XIV.,  FeDruary.  Peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  May  2.  (Jharlea  11.  obtains  pension  from  Louis 
XIV.  Island  of  Bombay  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  East  India 
Company.     Birth  of  Boerhaare  (died,  1788). 

1 669.  Eruption  of  Etna,  March.  C^dia  surrondered  to  the  Tniks^ 
September  16.  Locke  draws  up  constitution  for  Carolina.  Phos- 
phorus diseorered  by  Brandt  Reflecting  teleacope  constructed  by 
Newton.    Death  of  Uembrandt  (bom,  1606). 

1670.  Clement  X.  pope,  April  29.  Soizurs  of  Lorraine  by  Louis, 
September.    Second  Ckinrenticle  Aot  psssed.    Hudson's  Bay  Corns 
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p«T  incorporated-  Treatyjbetiraen  Prance  &nd  EngUnd,  retpecting 
HoUajid,  December  31.  Walton't  Ifivet  pnbliahed.  Spenor  begins 
to  hold  hia  Collegia  Pidatia  (orkrln  of  Pietism).  Spinoza's  Tract- 
ahu  th9olagioo-politicutjiVLhhah&L 

1671.  The  island  of  St  Thomas  taken  possession  of  by  the  Danes. 
Treatj  of  alliance  between  Spain  and  the  Dntch  concluded,  Decem- 
ber.   Paradm  Rtgodned  and  Sammm  AgonisUs  published. 

1972.  Public  treaty  between  France  and  England,  February  12. 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  to  Nonconformists  issued  by  Charles  XL, 
March  15.  Knglanin  and  France  declare  war  on  the  Dlitch,  March- 
▲piiL  *  TreatT  of  Stbckholm  between  France  and  Sweden,  ApfU. 
Conquest  of  Holland  by  Louis  XI 7.,  Hay^une.  Battle  o<  South- 
wold  Bay,  May  28.  The  office  of  stadtholder  restored ;  William 
of  Orange  appointed,  July  8.  Maasaore  of  the  brothers  De  Witt, 
at  the  Hague,  August  20.  Birth  of  Addison  (died,  1719).  Birth 
ol  Muratori  (died,  1750). 

1678.  'Ihe  Declaration  of  Indulflenoe  withdrawn.  May  8.  Treaty 
of  peace  between  France  and  eleotor  of  Brandenburg;  June  16. 
Maastricht  taken  by  Louis,  June  80.  Alliance  of  the  Dutch  with 
the  emperor  and  the  kinff  ol  Spain,  August  80.  Trerea  taken  by 
Taaban,  September  8.  Bonn  taken  by  William  of  Orange,  Norem- 
ber4-12.  The  French  eracuote  Holland,  winter.  John  Sobieaki 
defeats  the  Turks,  Korember  10.  Teat  Act  passed. 
"■  1674.  Peace  between  England  and  Holland,  Febmaiy  9.  John 
^bieeU  king  of  Poland,  M!ay  31.  Reconqueat  of  Fraache  Onnt^  by 
LouiB  2IV.,  May-June.  The  Emperor  Leopold  deolares  war  on 
Fruiee»  June.  The  Palatinate  ravaged  by  the  French,  June. 
BeyoH  at  Meadna,  summer.  Gondii  defeata  the  prinee  of  Orange 
at  Senef,  August  11.  Turenne  defeata  ImperiaUsta  at  Entsheim, 
October  4.  First  French  settlement  in  the  East  Indies  (Pondi- 
oherry).    Birth  of  Isaac  Watta  (died,  1748). 

1675.  Battle  of  Tiirkheim,  Turenne  drives  Imperituists  out  of 
Alsace,  January  5.  Invasion  of  Brandenburg  by  Swedea,  q»ring. 
The  elector  defeats  the  Swedes  at  FehrbeWn,  June  38.  Gonfsraioea 
of  Nimegnen  open,  July.  Turenne  killed  at  Sawbaeh,  July  27. 
Velocity  of  light  discovered  by  Roemer.  St  Panl'a  Cathedral  be«nn 
by  Wren  (completed,  1710).  Greenwich  Obaervaionr  founded, 
namsteed  astronomer  royal  (died,  1719).  Spiritual  Quids  of 
Miguel  Molinoa  published. 

1676.  Feodor  11.  (or  IIL)  oiar  of  Bassia,  Febmaiy  8.  Secret 
treaty  between  Louis  and  €%arles  II.  for  annual  peaiioa  signed, 
Februarvl7.  Deathof  DeRuyteratSyraeuia,  April29.  Maeameht 
invested  by  prince  of  Orange,  July  8;  the  si«^  raised,  August  27. 
Innocent  Ju.  pope,  September  21.  Diflerential  thermometer 
invented  bv  Sturm.  Birth  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (died.  1745). 
Baiday's  Apology  for  Ou  True  Chrieiian  Divinity  publuhed. 

1677.  The  French  defeat  the  prince  of  Oran«  at  Caasel,  Aprfl  11. 
Marriage  of  the  prince  with  Mary,  daughter  of  James,  duke  of  York. 
Novcmoer  4.  The  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Cleigy  incorporated. 
Spinoza*8  Bthiea  published. 

1678.  Treaty  ot  alliance  between  Charles  II.  and  the  Dutch, 
January  26.  Another  secret  treaty  between  Charlea  and  Louis 
signed.  May  17.  Peace  of  Nime^en,  between  France  and  Holland, 
August  10.  Accession  of  Spain,  September  17.  Invention  of  Popish 
Plot  by  Titus  Oates,  August  18.  First  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  begins  (lasts  till  1682).  Revolt  of  Hungarian!  under  OMint 
Tekeli  Polarization  of  light  oboerved  by  Huyffhens.  Firstpart ol 
Bunyaa's  Pilgrim.' $  Progreu  published  (second,  1684).  Bmh  of 
Loid  Bolingbroke  (died.  1751). 

1679.  Charles  II.  dissolves  the  parliament,  JanuMy  34.  Peace 
between  France  and  the  emperor,  February  6.  Assassination  of 
Archbishop  Sharp  of  St  Andrews,  May  8.  Duke  ol  Monmouth 
defeiti  the  Covenanters  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  June  22.  Treaty  of 
St  dennain-en-La^  between  France,  Sweden,  and  the  elector  of 
Brandenbog,  June  29.  Trea^  of  Fontainebleau  between' France 
and  Denmark,  September  2.  Treaty  of  Lunden  between  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  September  26.  ffabeae  Corpus' Ad  passed.  The  terms 
'*  Whig*'  and  '* Tory  "  oome  into  use.  D^ath  of  Cardinal  de  Beta 
(bom.  1614). 

1680.  Exeoutioiv  of  Lord  Stafford,  December  29.  The  Swedish 
orown  made  abaolute.    A  great  comet  excites  alarm  in  Europe. 

1681.  Pennsylvania  sranted  to  William  Penn,  March  4.  Straa- 
burg  seised  by  Louis  Xf V.,  September  80.  Shaftesbury  imprisoned 
on  a  charge  of  treason,  July-November.  Bossuet's  IHeeoure  eur 
fffieloire  trnivereelle  published.  Dryden's  Abeahm  and  Aehihphel 
pnblUhed  (1681-2).     Birth  of  Younff  the  poet  (died,  1765). 

1682.  Ivan  Y.  and  ^eter  I.  (the  Great)  joint  sovereigns  of 
Russia,  June  25.  Bombardment  of  Algiers  by  the  French,  August 
and  September.     Chelsea  Hospital  founded. 

1688.  Death  of  Shaftesbury,  Januarv  21.  Alliance  of  Warsaw 
between  the  emperor  and  the  kins  ol  fcHieJLx  Hsrch  81.  London 
deprived  of  its  charters  by  Charles  II. ,  June  12;  The  Ryehouse  plot 
discovered,  June.  Yienna  besieged  bv  the  Turks  under  Kara  Mus- 
tapha,  July  14.  Execution  of  LordWilliam  Russell,  July  21.  John 
Scrt>ieaki  defeaU  the  Turka  and  relievea  Yiqpna,  September  12.  The 
FrsBoh  invade  the  Netherlaada  and  take  Oonrtray  and  Dixmuyde^ 
Kovembar.    Execution  olAlgitiiDn  Sidney,  December  7.    Execution 


of  Kara  Mnstanha,  December  25.    The  great  frost  of  ilil;ieen  weeks 
in  England.     Birth  of  Conyers  Middleton  (died,  1750). 

1684.  Oudenardo  bombarded  by  the  French,  March.  Genoa  bom* 
barded  by  the  French,  May.  Luxembouitf  taken  by  Marshal  Cr^ui, 
June  4.  TM  Holy  League  against  the  Turks  framed.  Persecution 
of  Huguenots;  the  dni^nnades  ordered  by  Louvots.  Truce  of 
Ratisbon,  Ai^[ust  15.  Siamese  embassyreceived  by  Louis.  Different 
tial  calculus  invented  by  Leibnits.     Birth  of  Berkeley  (died.  175S). 

1685.  James  II.  king  of  England,  February  6.  Graham  of 
Claverhouse  persecutes  the  Covenanters,  spring.  Insurrection  of 
Ar^U  in  Scotland,  May.  The  doge  of  (teoa  submits  to  Louis,  at 
Pans,  May  15.  Insurrection  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  June.  Trial 
and  imprisonment  of  Baxter,  June.  Eari  of  Argyll  executed, 
June  80.  Battle  of  Sedgemoor,  July  6..  Moaunoath  beheaded,  July 
15.  The  *'  Bloody  Assiies  "  ol  Judge  Jefieya,  August  and  Septem- 
ber. Campaign  of  Imperialists  against  Tiuks  in  Hunganr.  Revo* 
cation  of  Edict  ol  Kantes,  October  32.  McOtnos,  founds  of  the 
QuietiiCs,  arrested,  and  his  A»{rtfMa/^tMd«  condemned  by  the  Inqui- 
aition.     Birth  of  Handel  (died,  1769). 

1686.  James  IL  dispenses  with  the  Teat  Aet    League  of  Augs- 

oTjnlj*. "  '    ' 

CaptonolBadaby 


buig  against  Franoe,  July  9.  MasspubUdy  celebrated  at  Oxford, 
Au^Bst  Capton  ol  Boda  by  Imperialists,  September  8.  Conquests 
of  Venetians  in  the  Morsa.    School  «f  Saint-Cyr  founded.    Death 


of  Maimboorg  (bom.  1620). 

168f.  TyrMaael  lord  depvty  cl  Irshad,  Jannanr.  Deelaationi 
d  Indulgence  by  James  XL,  Febmaiy  and  ApriL  Reception  of 
papal  nnndo  by.  Jawsa^  Jnly  ^  Battle  of  Mohao^  August  12. 
Atnens  snnindered  to  Yenetiaiii^  Septaotber  89.  I^  kingdom  of 
HuAgary  made  hsieditBiT  in  hoaae  of  Au^ria,  October.  SolimanllL 
sultan.  lfoveinb«9.  JiasepM  hetman  of  the  Cossacks.  Newton's 
PrinHpia  pubUriied.  La  Bmy  Wa  OaruoUrm,  Dnrdsn'a  Tke 
Hind  mnd  Ms  Pmtkar, 

1688.  Deelantiott  oIlndBlffBnoe  bv  Jamea  IL,  April  35.  Trial 
of  the  seven  bishops^  Jane.  Belgrade  taken  bv  toe  Imperialists, 
September  6.  Looik  deeiaiea  war  on  the  empue,.  Septnnber  24. 
Avignon  eeiaed  bv  the  French.  October.  The  pope  excommunicates 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  Landixu|  ol  WiUiam.  prinee  of  Oran^  at 
Torbay,  November  5.  Lonia  deckrea  war  on  the  Nethertsndw,  Kov- 
ember  36.  The  En^ish  Revolution.  Flight  ol  Jamea  IL,  Decem- 
ber 11.  Bhrtk  oTPope  (died,  1744).  Birth  of  Kidir  Shah. 
Boma9t'»  Eietoire  dee  VariaHone  dee  t^lieee  PretettanUe  vahMi^i, 

1689.  Meeting  of  Convention  Parliament,  January  22.  The 
emperor  dedarea  war  on  France,  January  24.  Declaration  of  Right 
aocepted,  and  William  and  Mary  declared  king  and  queen  of  Eng- 
and,  February  13 ;  of  Scotland,  April  11.  Landing  of  Jamea  IL  m 
Ireland,  March.  Louis  deolaree  war  on  Spain,  Amil  15. .  Episco- 
pacy aboliahed  in  Scotland.  April  First  Mutiny  Act  paased,  April 
Siege  of  Londonderry  by  Jamea,  April  20  :  the  town  reUeved,  July 
80.  Alliance  of  the  emperor  with  Dutch  Republic,  May  12  (the 
'*Orand  Alli%nce,"  ioined  bv  William  IIL,  December  80,  and  ^ 
Spain,  June  6,  1690).  WOliam  deolares  wsr  on  France,  Mav  17. 
Toleration  Act  passed,  May  24.  Louie  decUree  war  on  England, 
June  25.  Battle  of  Killiekrankie,  death  of  Dundee,  July  27.  Alex- 
ander YIIL  poM,  October  6.  Bill  ol  Rights  paased,  November  1 
Resignation  of  Ivan,  Peter  L  czar  alone.  Fort  St  David.  Madras,' 
built  Birth  of  Richardson,  the  novelist  (died,  1761).  Birth  of 
Montee^uieu  (died,  1755).  l^ansil  instrument  invented  byltoemer. 
Pompeii  diecovered. 

1690.  Sea-fight  off  Beaehy  Head.— defeat  ol  English  and  Dntch 
fleet  by  the  French,  June  80.  Battle  of  the  Boyn^  July  1.  Battle 
of  Fleurus,  July  1.  Limerick  besieged  by  Wilfiam  III.,  August  8- 
80.  Savoy  ioins  the  Grand  Alliance,  October  20.  Locke's  Eeaay 
concerning  Human  UwUretanding  publidied.  Death  ol  Robert 
Barclay  (bom  1648). 

1691.  Nonjuring  bishops  deprived  ol  their  sees,  Febnaiy  1. 
Ahmed  IL  saltan,  June.  Innooent  XII.  pope,  July  12.  Battle 
of  Aghrim,  July  12^  Death  d  Lonvois,  July  16.  Battle  ci. 
Salankemen,  Mustapha  Koprili  defeated  and  killed,  August  19. 
Siege  of  Limerick  hy  General  GinkeU  formed,  August  25.  Oipitala- 
tion  and  treaty  of  Umeriok,  October  8. 

1692.  MarloorougK  dismissed,  January  10.  Massacre  of  Glenooei, 
February  18.  Battle  of.  La  Hogue,  Mav  19.  Namur  taken  by 
Louie,  June  5.  Battle  of  Steinlork,  Augt^at  8.  Birth  of  Bishop 
Butler  (died,  1752). 

1698.  Sea-fiffht  off  Cm  St  Yinoent,  English  under  Rooke  de- 
feated  by  Admiral  Tourvule^  June  29.  Battle  of  Neerwinden  (or 
Landen),  July  19.  Pondicherry  taken  by  the  Dutch,  September  5. 
The  PaUUnate  overrun  by  the  Fredch.  Catinat  defeaU  dake  of 
Savoy  at  Marsaglia,  October  4.  St  Malo  bombarded  bv  the  EngUab* 
November  29.    Quesnel's  BiJUxione  Moralee  pubHshel 

1694.  Bombardment  of  IMeppe  and  Havre  by  the  En^ish,  July; 
of  Dunkirk  and  Calais,  September.  Death  of  Archbishop  Tillots(». 
November  22.  Death  of  Queen  Mary,  December  28.  The  Tiienniai 
Actpassed.  The  Bank  of  England  incorpcwated.  TbeDMiMMt^ 
de  VAcadimie  Prmn^aiee  publuhed.  Birth  (rf  Yoltainf  (died,  1778.^ 
Oniversi^  of  Halle  founded. 

1695.  Death d Marshal  Luxembourg*  January  4.    MustapHani 
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■ultan,  Janiury  27.  F^nelon  archbishop  of  Combi'ay,  Fehniary. 
iSombtfdment  of  Brosaela  by  Marshal  villeroi,  August  I^amur 
Uken  by  William  III.,  August  4  ;  the  ciUdel,  Septsmber  1. 
Sarere  laws  against  Boman  Catholics  nasscd  by  Irish  parliament, 
AUtonuL  Censorship  of  the  press  in  £ngland  ceases.  Imprison- 
ment of  Madame  Ouyon.     Death  of  Pierre  Nicole  (bom,  1625). 

1696.  Assassination  plot  against  William  HI.,  February  16. 
Calais  bombarded  by  Bontto^*  March.  Death  of  John  Sobieski, 
June  17.  Asoff  taken  by  Cxar  Peter,  July  28.  Treaty  of  peace 
between  France  and  Savoy,  August  29.  Bayle's  Dictiminair*  his- 
torique  a  critiqut  published.  Oreenwch  Hospital  begun  by  Wren 
(ftniahed,  1705).  Aaicnto  treaty  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 
3irth  of  Marshal  Saxe. 

1697.  Charles  XI L  king  of  S^veden,  April  16.  Barcelona  besieged 
"bj  the  French ;  taken,  August  10.  Battle  of  Zcnta,  victory  of  Prince 
Kugene  over  the  Turks,  September  11.  Peace  of  Ryswick,  Septem- 
ber 20.  Czar  Peter  In  England.  St  Paul's  Cathedral  opened,  De* 
oerober  2.     Dryden's  ti'ansTation  of  the  JBneid  published. 

1698.  First  *' Partition  Treaty  **  between  France,  England,  and 
Holland,  for  partition  of  Spanish  dominions  on  the  death  of 
Charles  IL,  October  11.  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  built  Daricn 
Company  incorporated.  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Enow- 
Ifdge  and  Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
founded.  French  settlement  on  the  Mississippi.  Birth  of  Meta- 
atasio  (died,  1782).     Birth  of  Bishop  Warburton  (died,  1779). 

1699.  Peace  of  Carlowitz,  between  the  Porte  and  the  emperor,  the 
king  of  Poland,  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  concluded,  January  26. 
Death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  February.  Frederick  IV.  king  of 
Denmark,  August  25.  Treaty  of  alliance  between  Czar  Peter  and 
Augustus  IL  ra  Poland  againat  Sweden,  November  21.  Dampier's 
ezpeditioQ  of  discovery  in  the  South  Scas^  1699-1701.  F^elon's 
At&tUuret  d«  T^Umaque  published. 

17()p.  Second  Partition  Treaty  signed,  March  13.  •  Siege  of 
Copenhagen  by  Qiarles  XII.,  August  Peace  of  Travendahl, 
Avgust  18.  Czar  Peter  declares  war  on  Sweden,  September  1. 
Chu'lea  II.  of  Spain  appoints  the  duke  of  Anjou  his  successor, 
October  2.  PhiUp  V.  (duke  of  Aiyou),  the  first  Bourbon  king 
of  Spain,  proclaimed  at  Fontainebleau,  November  16 ;  at  Madrid, 
November  24.  Treaty  of  the  Crown  between  the  emperor  and  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  November  16.  Clement  XI.  pope,  iUyem- 
ber  23.  Battle  of  Nanra,  November  80.  Birth  of  James  TImbuoq, 
(died,  1748).     Birth  of  Zimnndorf  (died  1760), 

1701.  Frsderick  III.,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  king  of  ^nusia, 
January  18.  Order  of  the  Black  Eajrie  founded,  January.  Marl- 
borough commander-in-oh^ef  in  Hofland,  June  1.  War  of  the' 
Bpanish  succession  begins,  summer.  Second  Grand  Alliance  formed 
between  the  emperor,  William  III.,  and  the  Dutch  Republic, 
September  7.  Death  of  James  II.,  September  16  ;  his  son  recog- 
nised AS  king  of  England  by  Louis  XIV.  Courland  occupied 
by  Charles  Xll.     Birth  of  Boseowich  (died,  1787). 

1702.  Aet  of  Settlement  (Hanoverian  succession)  passed,  February. 
William  III.  died ;  Anne  oneen  of  Great  Britain,  March  8. 
England  declares  war  against  France  and  Spain,  May  4.  Warsaw 
Uken  by  (Tharles  XII.,  May  24.  Insurrection  of  the  C^misards 
in  the  Cevennea,  summer.  Charles  XII.  defeats  the  Poles  at  Clissow, 
Jnly  20,  and  enters  Cracow.  Cadis  attacked  by  English  and  Dutch, 
August  Spanish  fleet  at  Vigo,  destroyed  by  allies,  October  12. 
Battle  of  FnedUngen,  October  14.  Liitoe  taken  by  Marlborough, 
October  28.  Clarendon's  Sixtory  of  the  vrand  HebeUion  published. 
Birth  of  Philip  Doddridge  (died,  1751). 

1703.  Ratisbon  seized  by  elector  of  Bavaria,  March.  Battle  of 
Pultusk,  May  1.  The  Methuen  treaty  concluded.  May  6.  Bonn 
taken  by  Marlborough,  May  15.  Archduke  Charles  takee  title  of 
king  of  Spain,  September  12.  Ahmed  III.  sultan,  September. 
Battle  of  Hochstadt,  September  20.  Surrender  of  Thorn  to  (Charles 
Xll.,  October  16.  The  "Great  Storm"  in  England,  November  26- 
December  1.  St  Petersbuir  founded.  Qvaen  Anne's  Bounty 
established.  Order  of  the  Thistle  reviyed.  Death  of  Samuel 
Pepys  (bom,  1632).  Birth  of  Jonathan  Edwards  (died,  1758). 
Birth  of  John  Wesley  (died,  1791). 

1704.  Frederick  Auffustns  of  PoUnd  deposed,  February  ;  Stanis- 
las Leozinski  elected  king,  July.  Dorpat  taken  by  Czar  Peter, 
July  18.  Gibraltar  taken  by  Admiral  Kooke,  July  24.  Karva 
Uken  by  Czar  Peter,  August  9.  Battle  of  Blenheim  (or  Hochstadt), 
August  13.     Newton's  (^unpublished.     Swift's  TaU  of  a  Tub. 

1705.  Invasion  of  Courlana  by  CJzar  Peter,  February.  Siege  of 
Gibraltar  by  French  and  Spaniards  raised,  and  French  squulron 
destroyed  by  Admiral  I^ieake,  March.  Joseph  1.  emperor,  May  5. 
Expecution  of  earl  of  Peterborough  add  Sir  Cloudetdey  Shovel  to 
Spain,  May.  Battle  of  Cassano,  August  16.  Barcelona  invested 
by  English,  August ;  surrenders,  October  4.  Invasion  of  Silesia 
by  Chariea  XII.,  September  1.  MitUU  Uken  by  Peter,  September. 
Peace  between  Sweden  and  Poland,  November  18.  Newoomen's 
steam-engine  patented.  Composition  of  light  discovered  by  Newton. 
De-ith  of  Spener  (bom,  1635).  Birth  of  Abraham  Tucker 
(4iad,l774). 

1X06.  Battle  of  Franstadt,  February  13.    Turin  invested  by  the 


French,  May.  Marlborongb  gains  possession  of  Brabant,  May* 
October.  Battle  of  Ramilliea,  May  12.  Madrid  entered  by  English 
and  Portuguese,  June  24.  Philip  recovers  Madrid,  August  5. 
Eugene  defeaU  the  French  before  Turin,  and  i-aises  the  siege,  Sep- 
tember 7.  Invasion  of  Saxony  by  Chariea  XII.,  SepUinbcr  16. 
Peace  of  Altranstddt,  between  (Charles  XII.  and  Frederick  Augus- 
tus, who  renounces  the  throne  of  Poland,  September  24.  Milan 
entered  by  English  and  duke  of  Savoy,  September  24.  Birth  of 
Franklin  (died,  1790).  Death  of  Bayle  (bom,  1647).  Tindal's 
Rights  of  the  Chridian  Church  Aaaerted  published  (burnt  by  ottler 
of  House  of  Commons,  1710). 

1707.  Act  <rf  Union  passed  by  Soots  parliament,  January  16  ;  by 
English  parliament,  March  6 ;  comes  into  operation.  May  1.  Death 
of  Aurungzebe,  Fsbruanr  21.  Battle  of  Almanza,  April  14. 
Invasion  of  Franoe  by  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  June  80. 
Toulon  attacked  by  the  allies,  July  17.  National  flag  of  Great 
Britain  apix>inted,  July.  Invasion  of  Russia  by  Chuies  XII., 
September.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  subjugated  by  Imperialists, 
September  30.  Execution  of  Patkul,  October  10.  First  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  meets,  October  23.  Capture  of  Lerida  by  the 
French,  November  11.  CalcutU  made  the  seat  of  a  presidency. 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin,  founded.  WatU's  Hymns  publtsht^. 
Birth  of  Linnnus  (died,  1778).  Birth  of  BufTon  (died,  1788). 
6iri:h  of  Fielding  (died,  1754).     Birth  of  Euler  (died,  1788). 

1708.  Attempted  descent  on  Scotland  by  the  Pretender  James, 
March.  Suspenaion  of  Habeas  Ck>rpus  Act,  March-October.  Ghent 
and  Bruges  surrender  to  the  French,  July.  Battle  of  Oudenarde, 
July  11.  Sardinia  surrenders  to  Sir  John  Leake,  August  Peter 
defeaU  the  Swedes  at  Liesna,  September  28.  DcaUi  of  Ptince 
George  of  Denmark,  October  28.  Lille  Uken  by  the  allies,  Octo- 
ber ;  the  citadal  surrenders,  December.  Birth  of  HaUer  (died, 
1777).     Birth  of  Chatham  (died,  1778). 

1709.  Alliance  against  Ciliarlea  XII.,  June-October.  Toumay 
taken  by  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  June  30.  Battle  of  Pultowa, 
— the  power  of  Sweden  broken,  July  8.  Clharles  XII.  retires  to 
Bender.  Frederick  Augustus  restored  to  throne  td  Poland,  July. 
Battle  of  Malplaquet,  ^ptember  11.  Siege  of  Mons  by  the  allies, 
September  25;  surrender,  October  20.  First  Barrier  Treaty  be- 
tween Great  BriUin  and  SUtas-General  of  Holland,  October  29. 
Birth  of  Johnson  (4}ed,  1784). 

1710.'  Port  Royal  buildinn  demolished  by  decree  of  I.ouis  XIV.^ 
January.  Trial  of  Dr  Sachsverell,  Febraary-March.  The  Danes 
driven  out  of  Sweden  by  Stenbock,  Mardi  10.  Conferonoet  of 
Gertruydenberg  open,  March  ;  close,  July.  Douay  taken  by  the 
allies,  June  26.  Battle  of  Saragossa,  August  20.  Charles  III. 
enters  Madrid,  September  28.  The  sultan  declares  war  on  th«r 
czac,  November.  Philip  V.  restored,  December.  Conquest  of 
Carelia  and  livonia.  The  South  Sea  Ck>mpany  founded.  Berkeley's 
Principles  of  Human  iTfunoMpv  published.  i<eibniU's  Thiudieie. 
Matthew  Henry's  Exposition  of  tke  Old  and  Hew  Testaments. 
Birth  of  Thomas  Reid  (died,  1796).  Birth  of  Peivoleai  (died, 
1786). 

.1711.  Peter  declares  war  against  Turkey,  January  25.  Girona 
taken  by  the  French,  January  81.  Death  ol  the  dauphin,  April  14. 
Death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  April  18.  English  ezpeditiott 
against  C^ada,  May  to  October.  Harley  Lord  High  Treasurer^ 
May.  Peter  compelled  to  make  peace  with  the  Turks,  Jnlj  21. 
Marlborough  Ukea  Bouchain,  August  Chariea  III.  quito  ^tain, 
September,  and  is  elected  emperor  (Charles  VI.),  October  12. 
Marlborough  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  December.  The  Spectator 
published  11711-1712  and  1714).  Birth  of  Hume  (died.  1776). 
Birth  of  Kaunitz  (died,  1794). 

1712.  The  Duke  of  Otmond  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
Britisn  forces,  January  1.  Conferences  for  peace  opened  at  Utrecht, 
January  29.  Quesnoy  takBn  by  Eueene,  July  4.  Suspension  of 
arms  between  England  and  Fruice,  July  17.  Siege  of  Landracies 
by  ImperialisU;  raised  by  the  French,  August  21.  Philip  V. 
renounoee  his  claim  to  crown  of  France,  November.  Birth  of  J.  J 
Rousseau  (died,  1778). 

1713.  Altona  burnt,  by  General  Stenbock,  January  9.  Second 
Barrier  Treaty,  January  30.'  Frederick  William  L  king  of  Prussia, 
February  25.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  March  8L  Pragmatic  Sana- 
tion published  by  the  emperor,  April  18.  Stenbock  surrenders  to 
the  allies,  May  16.  Clarendon  Pnss,  Oxford,  esUblished.  Hercu- 
laneum  discovered^  Birth  of  Diderot  (died,  1784).  Birth  of 
Sterne  (died,  1768).    Birth  of  Lacailie  (died,  1762). 

1714.  Peace  of  Raatadt  between  Franco  aud  the  emperor, 
March  6.  Georae  L  king  of  England,  August  1.  .  Marriage  of 
Philip  V.  with  Elizabeth  Famaie,  September  16.  Escape  of  C!harles 
XII.  to  Sweden,  November.  Birth  of  Vattel  (died,  1767). 
Birth  of  Whitefield  (died,  1770).  hnperial  Library,  St  Peters- 
buiig,  founded. 

1715.  War  renewed  between  Sweden  and  Prussia,  April.  lro« 
peachment  of  Bolingbroke,  Oxford,  and  Ormond,  June.  The  Riot 
Act  passed,  July  20.  Louis  XV.  king  of  France,  September  1. 
The  regency  seized  by  duke  of  Orleans.  Jacobite  Rebellion,  Jamea 
IIL  proclaimed  by,  earl  ot  Mar  at  Braemar,  September  6.     Ministry 
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of  Walpole,  from  October  Id.  Battle  of  Sheriffmnir. (Dunblane), 
Norember  18.  Battle  of  Preston,  NoTcmber  12-18.  Third  Barrier 
Treaty  between  the  emperor,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Statee-Oeneral 
of  Holland,  Korember  16.  The  Morea  reconquered  bj  Torisa. 
Treaty  of  oommerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  December  15. 
SiiM  of  fitralfond  began,  October ;  it  farrenderi  to  the  Pmaalane, 
December  99.  Cfil  Blaa  pnbDahed.  Pope'a  Somtr's  Iliad  (1715- 
1790>.     Birth  of  Ondillao  (died,  1780). 

171C.  AlUance  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  Febmaiy  17. 
Exeoiition  c^  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Lord  ^enm^re,  Febmary 
94.  Charlet  XIL  inTadea  Norwapr,  March.  Surrender  of  Wiamar 
to  Pnnmana,  April  10.  The  Miasiaaippi  Scheme  projected  by  Eaw, 
ICay.  The  Septennial  Act  paiaed.  May  7.  Alllanoe  between 
Great  Britaitu  and  the  emperor.  May  25.  Turks  defeated  by 
Eutfene  at  Peterwardein,  August  5.  The  Perpetual  Peace  pro- 
elauned  at  Warsaw,  NoTember  8.  Sinking  (una  for  extinction  of 
national  debt  established.*  Birth  ot  Oarrick  (died,  1779). 
Birth  of  Thomas  Gray  (died,  1771). 

1717.  Triple  Alliance  between  France,  England,  and  Holland, 
Jannanr  4.  Dismissal  of  Walpole,  Anril  10.  Visit  of  Czar  Peter  to 
Paiia,  if  ay.  Treaty,  of  Amsterdam  between  France,  Russia,  and 
Froiaia,  JiMffuX  4.  Turks  defeated  by  Eugene  at  Belgrade,  August 
16.  Sardinia  inraded  by  ^mmiards,  August-October.  Eruption 
o<  VeauTius,  described  by  Berkeley*  Birth  of  Hcnraoa  Walpole 
(died,  1797).    Birth  of  lyAlembert  (di^  1788). 

1718.  Inradon  of  Sicily  by  Spaniards,  July  1.  Peace  of  Passaro- 
wie^  July  1)1.  Byng's  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean,  summer. 
The  (Quadruple  Alliance  oetween  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
emperor.  Joined  by  Holland,  August  %  Siege  of  Fredrikshall  by 
Charles  AIL,  If orember.  Death  of  Charlet,  December  11.  England 
declares  war  on  Spain,  December  97,  .. 

1 719.  Retreat  of  Swedes  from  Norway,  Jannanr.  France  declares 
war  against  Spain,  January  10.  Execution  of  Baron  Gortz,  March 
18.  Capitulation  of  Fontarabia  to  Marshal  Berwick,  June  18. 
Capitulatbii  «l  St  Sebastisn,  August  19.  Captnre  of  Vigo  by  the 
English,  October  21.  Tresty  of  Stockholm  between  Great  Britain 
and,  Sweden,  November  20.  Dispiissal  of  Cardinal  Alberoni, 
December  5.  Robinton  Cruto$  published.  Montfonoon's  Antiquity 
Spqtliqtui,     WatU's  Ptalnu  of  Vavid, 

1720.  Acoeaaion  of  Spidn  to  the  Quadm^e  Alliance,^  January  25. 
Duks  of  Saroy  becomes  King  of  Sardinfa.  Treaty  between  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  June  12.  Failure  jof  the  Mississippi  Scheme,  July. 
Break-up  ot  the  South  Sea  Schem^  autumn.  Birth  of  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  December  81.  Birth  of  William  Collins  (died, 
175«). 

1721.  Seeopd  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  begins, 
April  4.  Innocent  XIII.  pojpe.  May  8.  Treaty  of  Nrstadt, 
between  Sweden  and  Russia,  September  10  ;  cession  of  Lironia 
and  iBgrm  to  Russia.  Peter  I.  emj>eror  of  all  the  Bussiaa,  Novem- 
ber. Thb  see  of  Vienna  made  an  archbishopric.  Birth  of  Aken- 
side  (died,  1770).  Birth  of  Robertson,  historian  (died,  1798). 
Birth  of  Smollett  (died,  1771). 

1729.  Jacobite  plot  in   England,  May.     Suspension  of  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  October.     Bishop  Atterbury  scat  to  the  Tower,  August* 
Invasion  of  Persia  by  Peter,  summer.     Ccnquost  of  Persia  by  the 
.Ghiyeis  completed,  October.     Coronation  of  Louis  XV.,  October  96. 
Moravian  settlement  at  Hermhut  founded  by  Count  von  Zinxendorl 

1728.  Buda  bumti^  March  28.  Death  of  Cardinal  Dubois,  August 
10.  Death  of  Regent  Ori^ns,  December  2.  War  between  Turicey 
i^d  Persia.  Treaty  between  Peter  L  and  Prince  Thomas  for 
cession  ci  several  provinces.  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St  Petersburg 
founded.  Birth  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (died,  1792).  Birth  of 
Adam  Smith  (died,  1790);     Birth  of  Blaokstone  (died,  1780)^ 

1724.  iibdioation  ^  Philip  V.  in  favour  of  his  son  Don  Louis, 
January  8.  O>ronation  of  (Jatherino,  empress  of  Russia,  May  7. 
Benedict  XIIL  pope,  Mav  29.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  July  8.  On  death  pf  Don  Louis,  Fhilip  resumes  the  crown, 
September  6.  Eruption  of  Hecla.  Voltaire's  JSTraruuttfpublished. 
BMDin*tBidoir$iiPAngM4rre,  SwifVu  Drajriefa  LttUrs.  WoUaston's 
)BetiaUm  of  Natur*  DtlineaUd,  Fahrenheit's  'thermometer  invented. 
Birth  of  Kant  (died,  1804). 

1725.  Death  of  Peter  the  Great,  February  8.  Congress  of  Cambray 
breaks  tlp^  ApriL  .Treaty  of  Vlenn»  between  the  emperor 
and  PhOip^V.  signed.  April  80.  The  Hanover  trea^  between 
Engiland,  France,  and  Prunia  against  the  Vienna  treaty,  September 
8.  Maviage  of  rx>ui8  with  Maria  Lecrinski,  September  5.  Order 
of  St  Alexander  Newskv  founded.  Vice's  Sei$nta  Ifuova  published. 
Flamsteed's  EUtoria  Ccsleslia  Britanniea.  Pope's  Homtrt  Odytaey. 
Birth  of  Clive  (died,  1774).     Birth  of  Semler  (died,  1794). 

1726.  Alliance  between  Russia  and  the  empire,  August  6.  Earth- 
quake at  Palermo,  August  26.  Travels  of  Oulliver  published. 
Thomson's  Staaotu  (172^1780).  Birth  of  John  Howard  (died, 
1790).  Birth  of  Christian  Friedrich  Schwarz  (died.  1798).  Death 
of  Kneller  (bom,  1648). 

1727.  Siece  of  Gibraltar  by  -Spaniards,  February.  Peter  II. 
emperor  of  Russia,  May  27.  Preliminaries  of  general  peace  signed 
at  Paris,  May  81.     George  IL  king  of  England,  July  10.     Qsy's 


Be(igar*s  Optra  produced.  41>MTation  of  light  discoreied  by  Brad- 
ley. First  part  of  Lardner's  OrodibiUtf  of  tk*  Oonti  ffidoiy  {nib- 
lished  (completed,  1767).    Birth  of  Oalnsborou^  (died,  1798).     * 

1728.  Congress  of  Soissons,  June  14.  Behrings  Strait  discovered, 
fiise  of  Methodism.  Birth  of  Goldsmith  (died,  1774).  Birth  U 
John  Hunter  (died,  1798).  Birth  of  J<»ed|i  'Black  (died,  1799). 
Sect  of  Glassites  (Sandemanians)  founded.     The  Ihmeiad published. 

1729.  Revolt  of  Coraioa  against  the  Genoese.  -Peace  of  Seville, 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  November  9.  AcoessioB 
of  HoHand,  November  21.  Birth  ot  Leasing  (died  1781).  Death 
of  Samuel  Clarke  (bom,  1675).  Death  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  (bom, 
1671). 

178a  Ashfsf  of  PersU  defeated  aad  killed  by  Kouli  Khui 
(Nadir  Shah),  January  ;  Tamasp  restored.  Anne  empress  of  Russia, 
January  80.  Clement  XII.  pope,  July  12.  Earthouake  in  China, 
September  80.  C!hristian  vL  king'  of  DenmarK,  October  18. 
Mahmoud  I.  sultan,  October  16.  Birth  of  Burke  (died,  17971 
Birth  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  (died,  1796).  Birth  of  Suwaroff  (died, 
1800).  Tindal's  CHridianUt/  a»  Old  a»  UU  Ky^atUm  published. 
Calmet's  Didionnair^  hUtoriqvt  it  eritipn  dt  la  BihU. 

1781.  Second  Treaty  d  Vienna,  Maroh  16.  Aooeasion  of  Spain, 
July  22.  Kouli  Khan  defeats  Turks  at  Hamadan.  The  En^ish 
language  ordered  to  bo  need  in  all  courts  of  Justice.  Voltaire's 
LtUru  pMlo§qphiqu«$  published  (condemned  to  be  burnt,  1784). 
Birth  of  Cowper  (die^  1800).  Birth  of  ChnrehiU  (diei  1764). 
Birth  of  Henry  Cavendish  (died,  1810). 

1739.  Treaty  between  Empress  Anne  end  Kouli  Khan,  January. 


Pragmatio  sanction  fluaranteed  by  Diet  of  tiie  emj^re,  Jannair 
11.  Oran  retaken  by  Spaniards,  July.  Deposition  of  Qhali 
Tamaap  by  Kouli  Khim,  Auguat     Berkaley's  MinuU  Pfuiotofker 


publidlied.  Birth  of  Necker  (died,  1804).  Birth  of  Lelande  (died, 
1807).  Birth  of  Washington.  Birth  of  Warren  Hastings.  Birth  of 
Haydn  (died,  1809). 

1788.  Death  of  Frederick  Augustus  XL  of  Poland,  Febmaiy  1 ; 
Stanislas  proclaimed  king,  September  19,  supported  by  Frano^and 
Spain  ;  Frederick  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  electedp  October  5, 
supported  by  the  emperor,  and  by  Russia.  Louis  ZV.  declares 
war  ajgainst  the  emperor,  October  10.  Capture  of  Kehl  by  Marshal 
Berwiok,  October  19.  Treaty  of  aUiSnoe  between  France,  Spain 
and  Sardinia,  October  25.  Stanialas  takes  refuge  at^Dantsic 
Family  compact  between  Philip  V.  and  Loois  Xv.,  November. 
Conouest  of  the  Milanese  by  the  French,  November^annsiy,  1784. 
Pope^B  EsMtj  on  Man  published.  Birth  of  Bishop  Horsley  (died, 
1806).     Biilh  of  Priestley  (died,  1804). 

1784.  Siege  of  Dantsio  by  Russiana,  March  ;  sonendered,  July  9. 
Treves  taken  by  the  French,  May  8.  Invasion  of  Nap^  by 
Spaniards,  May.  Battle  of  Bitonto, —defeat  of  Imperialists,  May  25. 
Marshal  Berwick  killed  before  Philijypabur^  June  12.  Death  of 
Marshal  Villars,  June  17.  Imperialists  donated  at  Parma,  June 
29.  Surrender  of  Philippsbnrg  to  FreiMh,  July  18.  Battle  of  Goas- 
talla, — Imperialists  defeated,  September  19.  Conquest  of  Nutles 
completed,  November  24.  Birth  of  Romney  (died,  1802).  Krth 
of  Mesmer  (died,  1816). 

1785.  Don  Carlos  crowned  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (Charles 
IIL),  July  8.  Preliminaries  of  peace  between  France  and  the 
emperor  dgned  at  Vienna,  October  8.  The  SytUwta  yuiurte  of 
linniBfUS  published.  Expedition  of  French  savants  to  Pern  to 
measure  a  de^e  of  the  meridian  (they  return  in  1748). 

1786.  Abdication  of  Stanislas,  Jsnusry  27.  Marruige  of  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria  with  Francis  of  Lorraine,  Febraary  12.  Kouli 
Khan  proclaimed  king  of  Persia  (Nadir  Shah),  February  26.  PorteonS 
riots  at  Edinburgh,  April  14  and  September  7.  Spain  accedes  to 
treabr  of  peace,  April  15.  War  between  Ruasia  and  l^irkey  renewed, 
April  Death  of  Prince  Eugene,  April  27.  Axoff  taken  by  the  Rus- 
sians, Julv  1.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Nadir  Shah  and  the  Porte, 
July.  Tuscany  occupied  by  the"  Imperialists,  December.  Steam- 
vessel  patenteed  by  Hulls.  Butler's  Analoay  published.  Birth  of 
Home  Tooke  (died,  1812).  Birth  of  Prince  Potemkin  (died,  1 7911 
Birth  of  Lagrange  (died,  1818).  Birth  of  James  Watt  (died, 
1819). 
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by  Russians, 'July.  Deathr  of  Queen  (3aroline  of  England,  Decem- 
ber 1.  University  of  Gdttingen  opened.  Whiston's  JosepAvs  pub- 
lUhed.  Birth  of  Gibbon  (died,  1794).  Birth  of  Charlea  Hntton 
(died,  1828).     Birth  of  (ialvani  (df^  1798). 

1788.  Candahar  taken  bv  Nadir  Shah,  lUroh.  Bnaslan  invasion 
of  the  Crimea  renewed.  Orsova  taken  by  Turka^  August  9. 
fiance  between  France  and  Sweden^  November  lOi  Treaty  of 
Vienna  between  France  and  the  emperor ;  eession  of  foxraine  to 
prance,  November  18.  Nadir  Shah  dedares  wsr  on  the  Great 
Mogul,  and  seizes  Ghazni,  Cabul,  and  Peabawnr.  Handel*s  lirad 
in  Egypt  produced.  Birth  of  William  Hersehel  (died,  1^99). 
Birth  of  Benjamin  West  (died,  1820).  Hume's  Trtatim  ^  Humam 
Nature  published.  Warburton's  Divine  LeffoHon  <^  Mcms  (1788- 
1741).  KoUin's  ffistoirv  Andenns  comj^ted.  Solar  mieioscope 
invented  by  Lieberkiihn. 

1789.  The  Great  Mogul  defeated  and  oaptmred  by  Nadir  Sbah, 
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February  9.  Delhi  entered,  March  8.  The  Mogul  restored  and 
made  tributary,  April.  Subsidy  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark^  Muxih  25.  Siege  of  Belgrade  by  Turks.  Capture  of 
Choczim  by  Bussian^  August  29.  Capture  of  Jasay,  September  14. 
Peace  of  Belgrade  between  the  emperor  and  the  rorte,  September 
18.  England  declares  war  against  Spain,  October  30.  Peace  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte,  November.  Porto  Bcllo  taken  bv 
Admiral  Yemon,  November  22.  Birth  of  Dumouries  (die^ 
1 823).  Foundling  Hospital,  London,  established  by  Thomas  Coram . 
"Whitefield  begins  open-air  preaching. 

1740.  Frederibk  U. ,  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  May  31 .  Belgrade 
restored  to  Turkey,  June.  Benedict  aI  V.  pope,  August  17.  Death  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  October  20.  Under  the  Pragmatic 
sanction  his  daughter  ^laria  Theresa,  succeeds  as  queen  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  ;  opposed  by  elector  of  Bavaria.  Ivan  VI.  emperor 
of  Russia,  October  29.  Invasion  of  Bokhara  and  Kharismu  by 
Nadir  Shah.  Frederick  II.  invades  Silesia,  December  16.  Birth 
of  BoaweU  (died,  1795). 

1741.  Battle  of  Mollwitz,  victonr  of  Frederick  11.  over  Austrians, 
April  10.  Cartagena  attacked  by  Admiral  Vernon,  Anril  27.  Treaty 
ozK jmphenbnrg between  Spain  and  Bavaria,  May.  Alliance  between 
Oeoxge  II.  and  Maria  Theresa,  June  24.  Coronation  of  Maria 
Theresa  as  queen  of  Hungary,  June  25.  Elector  of  Bavaria  invades 
Austrian  dominions,  end  of  June.  Sweden  declares  war  on  Russia, 
July  24.  Frederick  II.  takes  Breslau,  August  10.  Lower  Austria 
jeized  by  elector  of  Bavaria,  October.  Capture  of  Nelss  by  Pru8flians> 
October  31.  Capture  of  Prague  by  Bavarians  and  allies,  November 
26.  Revolution  in  Russia ;  Ivan  VI.  deposed,  December  6  ; 
Elizabeth  Petrowna  proclaimed  empress,  December  7.  Spanish 
troops  sent  to  Italy,  December.  Stockholm  Academy  of  Sciences, 
founded.  Mlddleton's  Lift  of  Ciotro  published.  Birth  of  Lavater 
(died,  1801).     Death  of  Rollin  (bom,  1661). 

1742.  fleeter  of  Bavaria  chosen  emperor^  as  Charies  VII., 
January  24.  Fall  of  Walpole,  February  1.  Munich  taken  nosses- 
sion  of  by  Austrians,  February  13.  Frederick  II.  invades  Moravia 
and  Bohemia,  March-ApriL  France  declares  war  against  the  queen 
of  HunffsiT,  England,  and  Holland,  July  8.  Trea^  of  peace  at 
Berlin,  July  28.  Canitulation  of  Swedish  army  to  Russians,  Sep- 
tember 4.  Alliance  oetween  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Holland 
^Treaty  of  Westminster),  November.  Treaty  of  Moscow,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  December  11.  Retreat  of  French  under 
BeUe-Isle  from  Prague  to  Egra,  December  16-26.  Handel's  Ms^siah 
produced.  Youngs  Night  Thoughts  (1742-1746).  Fielding's 
Jba^ph  Andnwt.  Kobins's  Ntto  Principle  of  Gumury.  Hume's 
Euay9  (1742-1752).  Centigrade  thermometer  invented  by  Celsius. 
Birth  of  Bliicher  (died.  1819). 

1743.  Death  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  January  29.  Munich  sgain 
taken  by  Austrian^  June  |2.  Battle  of  Dettingen,  June  27.  Treaty 
of  Abo,  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  August  17.  Broad  Bottom 
administration  formed  by  Pelham,  August.  Ingolstadt  taken  by 
Anatrjans,  September  12.  Treaty  of  Worms,  between  Great  Britain, 
the  queen  oi  Hunguy,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  September  28. 
Secret  treaty  (second  ** Family  Compact")  between  Trance  and 
Spain,  October  25.  War  between  Nadir  Shah  and  the  Turks. 
'iioKoX  besieged,  October.  Academy  of  Sciences,  Cqpenhagen,  and 
tTniyersity  of  Erlangen,  founded.  Birth  of  Lavoisier  (died, 
1794).  Birth  of  Paley  (died,  1805).  Birth  of  Ck>ndorcet  (died, 
1794).     Birth  of  Jefferson  (died,  1826). 

'  1744.  Unsuccessful  attempt  of  Charles  Edward  to  make  a  descent 
on  En^and,  Febmanr.  Sea-fight  between  English  and  French 
and  Spaniah  fleets  off  Toulon,  February  22.  Louis  XV.  declares 
war  a^^inst  England,  March  15;  against  oueen  of  Hungary,  At»ril  26. 
Louis  invades  flanders.  May.  Union  of  Frankfort,  between  tne  em' 
peror,  the  king  cl  Prussia,  the  elector  Palatine,  and  the  king  of 
Sweden*  May  22.  Secret  treaty  beween  Frederick  II.  and  France, 
June  <t  Frederick  11.  invades  Bohemia,  (second  Silesian  war), 
Aoffust  Capture  of  Prague  by  Frederick,  September  16.  Capture 
of  Munich  by  the  French,  October  16.  Prague  evacuatea  by 
Pmasfans,  November  26.  Anson's  voyage  round  the  world  com- 
pleted, June.  Great  enntion  of  Cotopaxi  First  Wesleysn  Con- 
ference held.  Akensides  PUasures  of  Imagination  published. 
Enler's  Thsoria  Moiuvm.  Birth  of  Ma^at  Birth  of  Herder 
(died,  180t). 

1745.  Treaty  of  Warsaw,  between  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Great 
Britain,  the  oueen  of  Hungary,  and  States-General,  January  8. 
Death  of  Charles  VII.,  January  20.  Peace  of  Fuessen,  between  the 
olector  of  Bavaria  and  queen  of  Hungary,  April  22.  Treaty 
between  France,  Spain,  Naples,  and  the  Genoese,  May  7.  Battle  of 
Fontanoy,  May  11.  (Capture  of  Cape  Breton  by  the  English,  June 
26.  Jacobite  rebellion  ;  Charles  Edward  lands  in  Scotland,  July  23. 
Secret  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  August  26. 
Francis  I.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  elected  emperor^  September 
13.  James  Tin.  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh,  September  17.  Battle 
oi  Prestonpans,  September  21.  Carlisle  taken  by  th&  Pretender, 
November  15.  Frederick  II.  invades  Saxony,  November.  Derby 
leaehed  by  the  Pretender,  December  4.  Surrender  of  Dresden  to 
Tt9derick  XL,  December  18.     Milan  entered  by  the  Spaniards, 


December  19.  Charles  Edward  retreats  to  Scotland,  December  20. 
Frederick  concludes  treaties  of  Dresden  with  Saxony  and  Austria, 
December  25.  Swedenborg's  JM  Cultu  H  Amort  Jki  published. 
Wahhab  begins  to  propagate  his  doctrines.  Birth  of  Volta  (died, 
1826). 

1746.  Battle  of  Falkirk,  January  17.  Brussels  taken  by  Marshal 
Saxe,  February  20.  Battle  of  Culloden,  April  16  i  end  of  tiie  re- 
bellion. Antwerp  taken  by  Marshal  Saxe,  May  19.  Ferdinand  VI. 
king  of  Spain,  July  9.  Frederick  Y.  king  t>f  Denmark,  August  6. 
Execution  of  Lords  Balmerino  and  Kilmarnock,  August  18.  Genoa 
bombarded  by  English  fleet,  surrenders  to  Austrians,  September  6. 
The  French  and  Spaniards  driven  out  of  Italy,  September.  Madras 
capitulates  to  the  French,  September  19.  Naniur  taken  by  the 
Fnneh,  September  19.  Earthouake  at  lima,  October  28.  Aus- 
trians driven  from  Genoa,  Decern  oer  10.  FncUrieian  Code  published. 
Handel's  JtuUu  Maccabama  produced.  Hervey's  Msditations.  Birth 
of  Sir  William  Jones  (died,  1794).    Birth  of  PesUlozci  (died,  1846.) 

1747.  Lord  Lovat  beheaded,  Anril  9.  Invasion  of  Brabant  by 
the  French,  April.  William  of  Nassau  appointed  stadtholder  of 
the  Netherlands,  May  4.  Admiral  Anson  defeats  French  fleet  off 
Finisterre,  May  14.  Commodore  Fox  cautures  French  West  India 
fleet*  June  16.  Nadir  Shah  assassinated,  June.  Charles  Edward 
escaped  to  France,  September.  Bergen-op-Zoom  taken  by  the  French, 
September  16.  Admiral  Hawke  defeats  French  fleet  off  Belle  Ide, 
October.  14.  University  of  St  Petersburg  founded.  Origin  of  the 
Shakers  about  this  time.  Birth  of  Dr  Parr  (died,  1826).  Birth 
of  Canova  (died,  1822).     Death  of  David  Brainerd  (bom,  1718). 

1748.  Maestricht  invested  by  the  French,  April  19  ;  surrenders, 
May7.  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  October  18.  Centenary  of  Peace 
of  Westphalia  celebrated  at  Hamburg,  October  25.  Invasion  of 
India  by  Afghans.  Montesquieu's  Esprit  dss  Lois  published. 
Richardson's  ^/aruaa  JTaWouw.  Qrao\Xt\xu  Roderick  BawUmi.  Han- 
del's /So/0m47ri  produced.  Birth  of  Jeremy  Bontham  (died,  1832). 
Birth  of  J.  L.  David,  painter  (died,  1825). 

1749.  Flanders  and  Brabant  evacuated  by  the  French,  Jannaiy- 
February.  Cape  Breton  restored  to  France,  June.  Eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  June- August.  Madras  restored  to  the  English,  September. 
War  of  succession  in  the  Camatic.  Swedenborj^s  Areema  CcsUstia 
begun  (completed,  1756).  Middleton's  fVes  Jnqt^ry  published. 
Birth  of  Minbeau.  Birth  of  Alfieri  (died,  1803).  Birth  of  La- 
place (died,  1827).  Birth  of  Goethe  (died,  1882).  Birth  of  C. 
J.  Fox  (died,  1806).  Birth  of  Tippoo  Saib  (died,  1828).  Birth  of 
Jenner  (^Ued,  1828). 

1750.  Treaty  of  Madrid  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  October 
5.  Death  of  Marshal  Saxe,  November  30.  Westmmster  Bridge 
opened.  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  published.  Johnson's  BamhUrt 
1750-1752.     Baumgarten's  jEsthetica. 

1751.  Death  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  Bfarch  20.  Adolphus 
Frederick  king  of  Sweden,  April  6.  Arcot  taken  by  Clive,  August 
31.  Publioatjon  of  Diderot's  Eneyelopidis  begun  (completed, 
1765).  Philosophia  Botaniea  of  Linneeus.  Birth  of  lx)rd  Eldon 
(died,  1838).  Birth  of  R.  B.  Sheridan  (died,  1816).  Birth  ol  Voss 
(died,  1826).     Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  incorporated. 

1752.  The  New  Style  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  January  1.  Con- 
quest of  the  Pupjab  by  Afghans.  Franklin  prftves  identi^  of  light- 
ning and  electricity.  Birth  of  Legendre  (died,  1833).  Birth  of  J. 
G.  Eicbhom  (died,  1827).  Death  of  Whiston  (bom,  1667).  Birth 
of  Madame  D'Arblay  (died,  1840).  Birth  of  Blumenbach  (died, 
1840). 

1753.  The  British  Museum  founded.  Wesley's  Eymns  published. 
Birth  of  Dugald  Stewart  (died,  1828).  Birth  of  William  Roscoe 
(died,  1881).  Birth  of  Camot  (died,  1823).  Birth  of  Thomas 
Bewick  (died,  1828). 

1754.  Ot|iman  III.  sultan,  December  18.  Peace  between  French 
and  English  in  India,  December  26.  New  Marrisjgfe  Act  passed  in 
England.  Earthquakes  at  Constantinople  and  Cairo.  CondUlac's 
TraUi  des  Sensations  published.  Edwanu's  Inquiry  into  tJte  Freedom 
of  the  Will.  First  part  of  Hume's  History  of  England  (completed, 
1761).  Birth  of  Madame  Roland.  Birth  of  Richer  (died,  1800). 
Birth  of  Talleyrand  (died,  1838).  Birth  of  Crabbe  (died,  1832). 
Society  of  Arts,  London,  founded. 

1755.  Benedict  XIV.  concludes  concordat* with  Spain,  Jatuary 
11.  General  Braddock's  expedition  against  the  French  in  Canada; 
he  is  defeated  and  killed,  July  9.  Lisbon  destroyed  by  earthquake, 
November  1.  University  of  Moecow  founded.  Eruption  of  Catl^a, 
Iceland,  lasts  firom  October  1755  to  August  1756.  Johnson's  Vic- 
tionary  published.  Birth  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Birth  of  Flaxmau 
(died,  1826).  Birth  of  Hahnemann  (died,  1843).  Death  of 
Moaheim  (bora,  1694). 

1756.  League  of  Austria,  Russia,  Saxony,  and  Sweden  against 
Prussia.  Treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  Austria,  May  2. 
England  declares  war  against  France,  May  17.  Admiral  Byng 
defeated  by  French  off  Minorea,  May  20.  Capture  of  Calcutta  by 
Suraja  Dowla,  June  18.  Prisoners  perish  in  the  Black  Hole.  Cvpi- 
tulation  of  English  ^rrison  in  Minorca  to  the  French,  June  28. 
The  Seven  Years'  War  begins  with  invasion  of  Saz<my  by  Frederick 
IL,  i  ugust  27.     Dresden  entered  and  Saxon  aroMyea  niced,  6ept»' 
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bar  10.  He  defeats  the  Aoatriana  at  Lfi\vo«Itx,  October  1.  Capital- 
ation  of  Saxon  annj,  October  15.  ViUiam  Pitt  (ChatJMun) 
Moretary  of  afeate,  December.  Militia  Bill  paaaed  in  England, 
DeoemlMr.  Bnrke'i  Incuiry  into  Uu  Origin  tfom'  Idtaa  on  A0  Sub' 
lim$  and  BwuHfui  pnbliahed.  Birth  of  William  Godwin  (died, 
\SZ6).     Birth  of  Mozart  (died,  1791). 

1757.  CaloQtU  retaken  by  the  Engliah,  January  2.  Treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Pmaaia  againat  France  and  ▲natria, 
January  1 L  Chandemajrore  taken  by  En^iih,  March  1 4.  Admiral 
Byng  ahot»  March  1 4.  The  French  enter  Weatphalia,  the  Pmaaiana 
Bohemia,  April.  Pitt  diamiaaed  from  ofllce,  Apiil.  Battle  of 
Relchenber^  Aprfl  24.  Battle  of  Pragak  ;  MarahaH  Browne  and 
Bchwerin  kiUetC  May  0.  Rnaaians  inrade  Pmaaia,  June.  Pitt 
aeeretary  of  atata  again,  with  powers  of  prime  minister,  June.  Battle 
of  Plassy,— rioto^  of  dire  orw  the  Bnbahdar,  Jane  2S.  Hease- 
Casael  ooenpied  by  Frenoh,  Joly.  Yerden  and  Bremen  ooonpied  by 
French,  Aagoat  Mlnden  taken  by  the  French,  Angnst  8.  Mas- 
tapha  III.  Boltan,  October  29.  Order  of  Maria  Theresa  founded. 
Laoaille  s  FiuuUmwUa  A$tronomim  published.  Carbonfo  acid  de- 
scribed  by  Black.  Birth  of  Lafayette  (died,  1884).  Birth  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  (died,  1818).  Birth  of  Yolney  (died,  1820). 
Birth  of  Baron  Ton  Stein  (died,  1881).  Birth  of  William  Blake 
(died,  1827). 

1768.  Prussia  oremin  by  Russians,  January.  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick  drirea  the  French  from  Hanorer,  kc.,  February-March, 
and  takes  Minden.  March  14.  Subaidr  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Prussia,  April  11.  Clement  XIIL  pope,  July  8.  Atcoi 
taken  by  the  French,  October  4.  Battle  of  Hochkirohen.'-Daan 
defeats  Frederick  IL,  October  14.  French  besiege  Madras,  Decem-' 
ber  11-February  19,  1759.  Hew  treaty  of  alliance  between  France 
and  Austria,  December  80.  DoUond's  achromatic  obJect-gUas  in. 
▼anted.  Annual  Mtgidtr  begun  br  Dodsley  Swedenboig's  K«u> 
Jtru$al4m  published.     Birth  of  Nelson. 

1759.  Surat  taken  by  thJB  Engliah,  March  2.  Treaty  between 
Russia  and  Sweden  for  neutrality  of  the  Baltic,  March  9.  Battle  of 
Minden,  August  1.  Charlea  III.  king  of  Spain,  August  10.  Ad- 
miral  Boecawon  defeats  Frenoh  fleet  m  Bay  of  Lagoe,  August  18. 
Expulsion  of  Jesuits  from  Portugal,  September  8.  I/reeden  taken  by 
Imperialists,  September  6.  Battle  of  Quebec  :  deatha  of  Montcalm 
ana  Wolfe.  September  18.  Admiral  Hawke  defeats  Marfhal  Con- 
flans  in  Quiberon  Bay,  November  20.  Marshal  Daun  captures 
General  Finok  a^d  hia  army  at  Maxen,  November  21.  Return  of 
Halley's  comet  Birtha  of  Person,  Wilberforce,  Pitt,  Robespierre, 
Danton,  Schiller,  Bums.  Death  of  Maupertuia  (bom,  1897). 
Ratatlas  and  first  part  of  Trittram  8kand$  published. 

1760.  Capture  of  Aroot  bv  the  English,  February  9.  Battirs  of 
Landshut,  June  28 ;  Corbacn,  July  10 ;  liegnitz,  August  18.  Eng- 
lish cbnouest  of  Canada  completeo,  Septemoer  8.  perlin  oocupira 
by  Russians,  October  9-12.  George  IIL  king  of  Great  Britain, 
October  25.  BattleofTorgau,— Daun  defeated,  November  8.  Eddy- 
Btono  lighthouse  completed  by  Smeaton.  Macpherson's  Omian 
published,  1760-48.     Birth  of  Saint-Simon  (died,  1825). 

1761.  Pondicherry  taken  by  Coote,  January  14.  Dominica  taken 
br  the  English,  June  8.  "Family  Compact"  between  the  kings 
of  France  and  Spain,  August  15.  Maniaffe  of  George  III.,  Septem- 
ber  8.  Resignstion  of  Pitt,  October  5.  U>Iberg  taken  by  Rnaaians, 
December  18.  Bridgewater  Canal  completed  by  Brindley.  Transit 
ef  Venus.     Death  of  William  Law  (bom,  1680). 

1762.  England  declares  war  on  Spain,  January  2.  Peter  III. 
emperOT  of  Kuasia,  January  5.  Martinique  taken  by  the  English, 
FebraaiT  4.  Frederick  II.  concludes  peaoe  with  Russia,  May  5. 
Eari  of  Bote  prime  minister  of  England,  May  29.  Portu^  iwaded 
by  Spaniards,  May.  Peace  d  Hamburg  between  Frederick  IT.  and 
Swedon,  May  22.  Peter  III.  depoeed,  and  succeeded  l^  Catherine 
|1.,  July  9;  put  to  death,  July  19.  Havana  taken  by  eari 
of  Albemarle,  August  13.  The  Spaniards  driven  out*  of  Portugal, 
autumn.  Hyder  All  rajah  of  Mysore.  Ronssean*s  Contrat  Social 
and  EmiU  published.  Death  of  Anson  (bom,  1697).  Births  of 
Fichte,  Cqbbett,  and  William  Carey. 

1768.  Peace  of  Paria,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and 
Poring  Febraary  10.  Peaoe  of  Qubertsburg,  between  Austria, 
Prussta,  and  Saxony,  Febraary  15  ;  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
George  GrenviUe  iirit  lord  of  the  treasury,  April  8.  Arrest  of  John 
Wilkes,  AprU  80.  Latent  heat  discovered  by  Black,  1759-63. 
Birth  of  Jean  Paul  Richter  (died,  1825). 

1764.  Wilkes  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  January  19. 
Alliance  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  April  11.  Ivan  YI.  muraered, 
July  6.  Stanislas  Poniatowski  elected  king  of  Poland,  September 
7.  Jesuit  Order  suppressed  in  France  by  Louis  XV.,  November 
28.  Byron's  voyage  round  the  world  begun.  Lardner's  Ttatimoniti 
U  th*  Trulh  qfths  Chrisiian  Religion  published.  Death  of  Hogarth 
(born,  1697). 

1765.  Stamp  Act  passed  by  British  narllamcnt,  Murch  22. 
Opposition  to  it  begun  by  Virginia,  May.  Lord  Clive  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  at  Calcutta,  May.  Rockingham  administration 
formed,  July  10.  Joseph  11.  emperor,  August  18.  Lady  Hunting- 
don's Connexion  founded.     Blackston^i's  Comnuntarit$  published. 


1766.  Death  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  (the  old  Pretender), 
January  2.  Christian  YII.  king  of  Denmark,  Janoary  14»  Ameri^ 
can  Stamp  Act  appealed,  March  18.  Second  Pitt  administration, 
Auguat  2.  yfa  between  Hyder  All  and  the  Nizam  of  the  Deocan  ; 
allunoe  of  the  Engliah  with  the  Niaam,  KoTemb«r.  Expedition  ot 
Wallia  and  Carteret  to  the  South  Seas.  Boogainville's  revafie  round 
the  world  begun.  Lessing's  Xoocoon  published.  Goldsmith^s  rieor 
of  TTui^/UkL  Birtha  of  Madame  de  Steel,  Dalton,  W.  H.  Wol* 
laaton,  and  Malthua. 

1767.  Expnlaion  of  Jesuits  from  Spain,  March  81.  Corrice 
given  up  by  Genoa  to  France,  May  15.  Alliance  of  Hyder  Ali  and 
the  Niaam  aniaat  the  Engliah,  September.  Otaheite  discovered 
bv  Wallia  and  Carteret  IfautiealMpianaotintpohluhed.  Birthr 
of  W.  von  Humboldt,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  and  Maria  Edgeworth. 

1768.  Wilkes  elected  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  March  \  riot  eaossd 
by  his  imprisonment,  May  10.  General  Gaoe  arrirea  with  British 
troops  at  Boston,  September  26.  Lord  Chatham  resigna  privy  sesl, 
October  15.  War  between  Russia  and  Turkev,  October.  Jesuita 
expelled  from  Naplea,  Parma,  and  Malta.  Cook  t  first  voysAe  round 
the  world,  1768-71.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Arte,  London,  founded. 
Death  of  Nathaniel  Lardner  (bom,  1684).  Births  of  Schleier^ 
macher,  Chateaubriand*  and  General  Hoche. 

1769.  The  Letters  cf  **  Junius  "  begin  to  appear,  January.  Hydei 
Ali  ravages  the  Caraatie,  January.  Wilkes  again  expelled  the 
Commons,  February  2 :  re-elected  for  Middlesex,  Febraary  16. 
Hydar  Ali  compels  the  English  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him,  and 
to  iest<»e  their  conquests,  April  Clement  JCIV.  pope.  May  19. 
Occupation  of  Coraica  by  the  French,  May.  Shakespeare  Jubflee 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  September  6-8.  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia 
ooou|ded  bv  Russia,  September.  Watt's  first  patent  for  steam-engine. 
Robertson  s  Hidorv  tf  Charles  V.  published.  Births  of  Napdeon 
I.,  Wellington,  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Marahal  Ner,  Cuvier, 
Lord  Caatierea^h,  Brand  (the  elder),  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence^ 
Mehemet  Ali,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  M.de  Bourrienne. 

1 770.  Reaignation  of  Grafton ;  Lord  North's  administration  formed, 
January  28.  The  **  Boston  MaaRacre,"  March  5.  The  French 
East  India  Companv  dissolved  by  Louis  XV.,  April  8.  Act  for 
repeal  of  certain  colonial  dntiea  paaaed,  April  12.  liberation  of 
Wilkes,  April  17.  Marriage  of  the  Dauphin  Louis  with  Marie 
Antoinette,  May  16.  Trial  of  Woodfall,  printer  of  JwitivM^  June  18. 
Auatriana  enter  Poland,  about  midsummer.  Turkish  fleet  defeated 
by  Ruasiana  off  Chios,  July  5,  and  burnt  in  Cheameh  Bar,  July  7. 
General  Romanzoff  defeata  the  Turka  on  the  Kaghul,  August  L 
Prussian  troops  enter  Poland,  autumn.  New  Smith  Wales  dis> 
covered  by  Cook.  Goldsmith's  Deaerttd  Villagt  published.  Death 
of  Chatterton  (bom,  1752).  Birtha  of  Wordsworth,  Hegd,  John. 
Foster,  Geoive  Canning,  and  Thorwaldaen. 

1771.  ParUament  of  Paria  exiled  by  Louis  XY..  January  19. 
Gufftavua  III.  king  of  Sweden,  Febraary  13.  Shah  Alum  II.  enters 
Delhi,  December.  The  Crimea  seized  by  Ruasiana.  Death  of 
Smollett  (bom,  17211.  Births  of  Sydney  Smith.  Lingard,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Jamea  Mont^mery,  Archduke  Charley  and  Murat. 
First  edition  of  Eneyclopoedxa  Britanniea  publiahed. 

1772.  Warren  Hasting^  govemor  of  Bengal,  April  18.  Treaty 
of  St  Petersburg  for  partition  of  Poland  between  Austria,  Ruasis,  and 
Prassia,  August  5.    rs'ew  eonstitution  establiahed  in  Sweden,  August 

21.  O>ok's  aecond  Toyi»ge  round  the  world,  1772-74.  Roys? 
Marriage  Act  passed.  Death  of  Swedonborg  (bom,  1688).  Births 
of  Novalia,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Fourier,  and  D.  Ricardo. 

1778.  Ahmed  lY.  aultan,  January  21.  AH  Bey  defeated  and 
captured  by  Murad  Bey,  April  18 ;  aasaaainated  a  few  days  Uter. 
Constitution  of  East  India  Company  changed,  June.  Society  of 
Jesus  suppressed  bjr  Clement  XIY.,  July  81.  Diet  of  Poland  con- 
eludes  cession  with  the  partitioning  poweia,  September  18. 
Rohilcund  ravaged  by  Mahrattas.  Agitation  in  Boston,  Maas.^ 
a^inst  the  tea  tax,  December  16.  Birtha  of  Jettrtj,  F.  Schlegel,. 
Sismondi,  and  Thomas  Young. 

1774.  Wsrren  Hastings  first  goveraor-generalaof  India,  Jannarr. 
Abdul  Hamid  sultan,  January  21.  Boston  Port  Bill  passed,  March 
General  Gage  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetta,  April  2.  Louis 
XVI.  king  of  France,  May  10.  General  Court  of  Massschnsett^ 
dosed,  June  17.  Treaty  of  Kutchuk  KainarvHi,  between  Russia 
and  Turk^,  July  21.  Congreas  opens  st  Philadelphia,  Septefflber 
5 ;  dosea  October  26.     Death  of  Pope  Clement  2aY.,  September 

22.  PariiamentB  of  Prance  re-established  by  Louis  XYI.,  November 
12.  New  Caledonia  discovered  by  Cook.  Oxygen  discovered  by 
Priestley  an^  by  Seheele.  Cheeterfieldls  LetUr$  published. 
Goethe's  Leiden  de$Jungen  Werther,  The  JFol/enbUtteUeMe  fmf' 
menie.     Births  of  Southey  and  Messofanti 

1775.  Pius  VI.  pope,  February  14.  Battie  o£  Lexington,  Masaa. 
chusetts,  April  19.  Famine  riots  st  YersaiUea,  May.  Washington 
commander-in-chief  of  continental  army,  June  5.  Battle  of  Busker 
Hill,  June  17.  Boston  invested  by  Wasliington,  July  2.  Montreal 
taken  by  General  Montgomery,  November  IJJ.  Code  of  GatheriB»> 
11.  published.  La'vaters  Pkynognomy.  Births  of  Charles  Lsab» 
Turner,  Jano  Austen,  and  CConnelL 

1776    £vRcuftUon  of  Boston  by  the  English.  March  17.    Cinada 
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•▼•catted  by  Americana,  June  18.  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  •*  United  Statea,"  July  4.  OomniiasioneTa  of  United  States 
•ent  to  France,  September,  firitiah  troopa  enter  Now  York,  Sep- 
taraber  15.  Necker'a  administration  (Fiance),  Novembor.  Battle 
€f  Tmiton,  December  26.  Cook's  last  royage  begun.  First  toI. 
of  Gibbon's  Bomttn  Bmpirt  publiahed  (completed,  1778).  Smith'a 
fF^mWkifJiatiaM.    Birth  of  Niebubr. 

1777.  l7ational  Am  of  United  Statea  adopted,  June  14.  Fote- 
eatioa  of  Dr  Dodd  tor  foigery,  June  27.  Battle  of  Brandyvine, 
September  11.  General  Howe  takea  Philadelphia,  September  27. 
Bi^tle  of  Germantown,  October '4.  Surrender  of  Genenil  Burgoyne 
Id  QeDoral  Gatea,  at  Saratoga,  October  18.  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion of  United  Statea  agrMd  to,  Korember  15.  Suspension  of 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Great  Britain,  December  11.  Death  of 
Maximilian  Joseph,  elector  of  Bavaria,  December  80,  followed  br 
dispnte  aa  to  successioiK  Howard'a  StaU  qf  th§  J'tisotu  published. 
Birtha  of  Oersted,  De  la  Motte-Fonoud,  and  Thomas  CampbelL 

1778.  Independence  of  United  Statea  recognised  by  France, 
Jaimaiy  18  ;  treaty  of  smi^  signed,  January  80.  English  ambas- 
sador recalled  from  Paris,  March  13.  Death  of  Chatham,  May  11. 
France  declares  war  against  England,  Jaly  10.  Sarannah  taken 
by  the  English,  December  28.  Sandwich  Islands  and  Owhyhee  dis- 
eoTored  by  Cook.  Death  of  Voltaire.  Birtha  of  Thomaa  Brown, 
Sir  Humpnray  Dayy,  De  Candolle,  and  Gay-Lussae. 

1779.  Admiral  Keppel  tried  by  court-martial  and  acquitted,  Jan- 
vaiy-Febmary  11.  Captain  Cook  (bom,  1728)  killed  in  Owhyhee, 
February  14.  Peaoe  of  Teachen,  Majr  13,  ends  wsr  of  the  Bavarian 
snocession.  Spain  dsdsres  war  against  Great  Britain,  June  18. 
Alliance  of  Spain  with  United  States,  July  18.  Fleets  of  France 
and  Spain  in  tne  Enslish  Channel,  August  Rotestant  Association 
founded  in  Englano.  Johnaon'a  Xtiw  (/  ih$  JPotU  published, 
1779-81.  The  Ohug  ffjfjnns.  Births  of  Moore,  (EhleuschUiger, 
Oken,  and  Berzelius. 

1780.  Rodney  defeats  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  January 
10.  Charleston  surrenden  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  May  18.  The  Gordon 
riots  in  London,  June  2.  Armed  Neutrality  between  .Russia, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  July  9  and  August  1 ;  joined  bj  Statea- 
General,  December  24.  Aroot  taken  by  Hyder  Ali,  Octeber  81. 
Death  of  Maria  Theresa,  Bovember  29.  Vsccination  suggested  by 
Jenner. 

1781.  The  French  invade  Jersey,  and  are  defeated,  January  6. 
Bombardment  of  Gibraltar  b^  Spaniards,  April  12  to  November  28. 
Conquest  of  Florida  by  Spaniards  completed,  May.  Necker  resigns, 
Mi^.  The  king  of  Prussia  ^ins  Armed  Neutrality,  May  8.  Sir 
^yre  Coote  def^ta  Hyder  All  near  Porto  Novo,  July  1.  Yorktown 
oceapied  by  Lord  Comwallis,  August  1.  Sea-fight  off  the  Do^r- 
bank  between  En^ish  and  Dutcb,  August  ff.  The  emperor  joins 
Armed  Neutrality,  October  9.  Edict  of  toleration  issued  by  the  em- 
peror, October  18.  Torktown  capitulatea  to  Washington,  October  19. 
The  Barrier  Treaty  dissolved,  November.  Uranus  (Georgium  Sidus) 
diaooyered  by  HerscheL  Sunday  Schools  originated  by  Robert  Raikea. 
BiTth^<^H.  F.  Clinton,  G.  Stephenson,  and  Sir  F.  Chan  trey. 

1783.  Second  Rockingham  administration  in  office,  March  27. 
Vkibairy  of  Rodney  over  French  fleet  off  Dominica,  April  12.  Death 
of  R(x:kinghain,  July  1.  Shelbnme  administration,  July  10. 
The  "  Royal  George  sinks  at  Spithead,  August  29.  Succeasfhl 
4efenee  of  Gibraltar  against  the  allies  by  General  Elliott.  Prelimi- 
naries of  peaoe  between  Bngland  and  the  United  States,  November 
80.  Charieston  evacuated  by  the  English,  December  14.  Death 
of  Hyder  Ali,  December  7  ;  Tippoo  Saib  succeeds  him.  Poyning's 
Jjkw  (Ireland)  repealed.    Rousseau's  Coi\fe8$iona  published. 

1788.  Sovereignty  of  the  Oimea  sold  to  Catherine  11., 
January  20.  Coalition  ministry  of  Fox  and  North,  April  2. 
Definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  United  States 
signed  at  Paris,  September  3.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  September  8.  The  Coalition  ministry 
dismissed,  December  18.  Pitt  sppointed  fint  lord  of  the  treasury, 
December  19.  Wsshin^^n  resigns  his  commiftsion,  December 
83.  First  experiments  with  Montgolfier's  sir  balloon.  Order  of 
St  Patrick  founded.     Birth  of  Bolivar. 

1784.  Tippoo  concludes  peace  with  the  English, —restitution  of 
conquests  agreed  to,  March  11.  Treaty  of  peace  between  England 
and  Holland,  June  20.  Pitt's  India  Bill  passed,  August  18.  The 
Board  of  Control  established.  Death  of  Johnson,  December  13. 
Bramah  lock  patented.  Mitford's  History  qf  Greece,  voL  i,  pub- 
lished (completed,  1818). 

1785.  Resignation  of  Warren  Hastings,  February  8.  John 
Adams,  first  ambassador  of  United  States  to  England,  presented  to 
Geoiffe  III.,  June  1.  Confederation  of  Saxony,  Brandenburg, 
and  Hanover,  July  28.  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  between  the 
emperor  and  the  States-Geueral,  guaranteed  by  France,  signed, 
Koverober  8.  Expedition  of  I  a  Perouse  to  South  Seas.  Royal  Irish 
Academy  incorporated     Death  ci  General  Oglethorpe  (bom,  1G98). 

1786.  Imneaohment  of  Warren  Hastings,  February.  Frederick 
William  II.  king  of  Prussia,  August  17.  Lord  Comwallis  governor- 
seneral  of  India,  September.  Treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce 
bttweea  Great  Britain  and  France,  September  26.      Sebastopol 


founded.  •  University  of  Bonn  founded.  Wesleyaii  Methodist 
Missionsry  Society  instituted.  Buro&'s  Foetnt  published.  De;itU 
of  Admiral  Keppel  (bora,  1725). 

1767.  First  Assembly  of  Notables  meet,  at  Tersailles,  Februa<^y 
22  ;  closes  May  25.  The  parliament  of  Paris  exiled,  August-Sep. 
tember.  Wsr  between  Russia  and  Turkey  renewed,  AagusU  The 
Prussians  invade  Holland,  and  restore  the  stsdlholder,  September. 
Eruption  of  Etna,  Jftlv  to  Cktober.  Society  for  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  fooned  in  London*    Death  of  Gluck  (born,  1712). 

1788.  First  publication  of  Th§  Ttnut,  January  1.  Death  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  Januanr  81.  The  emperor  declares  war 
againat  Turkey,  February  9.  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings  begins, 
February  18.  Turkish  fleet  defeated  and  destroyed,  June  26. 
Russia  declares  war  against  Sweden,  July  1 1.  Necker  recslled, 
August  24.  Temporary  inaaniW  of  Geoige  III. ;  regency  of 
Prince  of  Walea,  October  to  February  1789.  Second  Assembly 
of  the  Notables,  November  6-December  12.  Ocsnkoff  stormed  by 
Russians  under  Potemkin,  December  17.  Penal  settlement  at 
Botany  Bay.     Drainage  of  the  Pontine  Manhea  completed. 

1789.  Clharies  IV.  king  of  Spain,  January  17.  Selim  III. 
sultan,  April  7.  Mutiny  rt  the  "  Bounty,"  April  28.  Washington 
first  president  of  United  States,  April  80.  First  French  Revolution  ; 
opening  of  the  States-General  at  Versailles,  May  5.  National 
Assembly  constituted,  June  17.  Fall  of  the  Bastille,  July  14. 
Abolition  of  feudal  privileges,  August  4.  Insurrection  in  the 
Netherlanda,  September.  Suwaroff  defeats  the  Tuiks,  September 
22.  Jacobin  Club  settles  at  Paris,  about  October.  The  Austriana 
expelled  from  the  Netheriands,  December.  Land  settlement  in 
India  begun.  Herschel'a  great  telescope  completed.  White's 
Jiatural  JSidory  qfSelbome  published.     Birth  of  Neander. 

1790.  Act  of  Union  of  Bel^c  United  Provinces  signed  at  Brussels^ 
January  IL  Treaty  of  alliance  between  Prussia  and  the  Porte, 
January  81.  Monastic  vows  abolished  in  France,  February  18. 
Death  of  Joseph  11.,  February  20.  Defensive  alliance  between 
Prussia  and  Poland,  March  29.  Titles  of  honour  abolished  in 
France,  June  20.  Federation  F6te  of  the  Champs  de  Mars,  July  14. 
Peace  of  Werela  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  signed,  August  14. 
First  issue  of  assignats  in  France,  September  9.  Leopold  11. 
elected  emperor,  September  80.  Austrians  enter  Bmssels,  Decem- 
ber 2.  Convention  between  the  emperor  and  ^mediating  powers; 
end  of  the  Belgian  Republic,  December  10.  Ismail  taken  by 
SuwaroiT,  December  22.  City  of  Washington  founded.  Burkes 
MefieHUnii  on  the  French  Bevotttiion  published. 

1791.  Desth  of  John  Wesley,  March  2.  death  of  Mirabeau,  April 
2.  New  Polish  Constitution  promulgated.  May  8.  Flight  of  Louis 
XYI.  from  Paris,  June  20  ;  he  is  arrested  at  Yarennes  and  brought 
back,  June  21.  Priestiey  riots  at  Birmingham,  July  1 4.  Declara- 
tion of  Pilnitz,  August  27.  Firat  coalition  (between  Austria  and 
Prussia)  formed,  August  27.  The  constitution  completed  by 
National  Assembly,  ^ptember  8 :  accepted  by  Louis,  September 
14.  Meeting  of  National  L^aliOive  Assembly  at  Paris,  October  1. 
Death  of  Potemkin,  October  16.  Representative  government  intro* 
dnced  in  Canada.  GalvanTs  discovery  of  animal  electricity  pub* 
lished.     D*  Israeli's  OuriceUies  iff  jAtercUure  published. 

1792.  Peace  of  Jassy  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  January  9. 
Attack  on  Seringapatam  by  the  Engliah,  February  6.  Death  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold  II.,  Mareh  1.  Girondist  ministry  at  Paris, 
Mareh.  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden  assaaainated  by  Ankaratr&m, 
Mareh  16  ;  Gnstavua  lY.  succeeds.  Peace  concluded  between  the 
English  and  Tippoo ;  cession  of  half  of  Mysore,  March  19.  The 
blacks  in  St  Domingo  declared  free,  April  4.  Louis  XYI.  dedaree 
war  against  the  king  of  Hunffary,  April  20.  Invasien  of  the 
National  Assembly  and  the  Tuilenes  bv  the  mob,  "  procession  of 
the  black  breeches,*'  Jun^  20.  Francis  IL  elected  emperor,  July  5. 
Manifesto  of  duke  of  Brunswick,  July  25.  Death  of  the  earl  of 
Guildford  (Lord  North),  August  6.  Attack  on  the  Tuileries; 
massacre  of  the  Swiss  guards,  August  10.  Louis  and  his  family 
imprisoned  in  the  Temple,  August  1 3.  Invasion  of  France  begins, 
August  18.  The  *'  September  Msssacres,"  at  Paris,  Seotember 
2-8.  Opening  of  National  Convention,  September  21.  Abolition 
of  royalty,  September  21.  The  Republis  prodairocd,  September 
22.  The  Revolutionary  calendar  adopted,  September  22.  French 
occupation  of  Savoy,  September.  Battie  of  Jemappes,  November 
6.  Belgium  overrun  by  the  French,  November-December.  The 
Scheldt  opened  to  all  nations,  November  22.  Fox's  Libel  Bill 
passed.  Baptist  Missionary  Society  founded.  Gas  firat  used  for 
lighting. 

1793.  Treaty  between  Russia  and  Prussia  for  second  partition  of 
Poland,  January  4.  Alien  Bill  passed  in  England,  January  4. 
Execution  of  Louis  XVI..  January  21.  Invasion  of  Holland  by 
Dumourier,  February.  Washington  president  of  United  Stafca 
(second  term),  March  4.  Insurrection  in  La  Yendfe,  March  10. 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  established,  March  11.  * '  Reign  of  Terror. " 
English  army  sent  to  HoUand,  Mareh.  Death  of  Chief  Justice 
Mansfield,  Mareh  20  (bom,  1705).  Fsll  o!  the  Girondists,  Juns 
2.  Assassination  of  Marat  by  Charlotte  Corday,  July  13  ;  execa. 
tion  of  Charlotte,  July  17.     Levy  en  masae  of  the  French  ordeied^ 
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Augtuk  23.  Pondicheny  taken  bj  the  Kn^ieh,  Aagnst  2^ 
romon  taken  by  Lord  Hood,  August  iS.  Lyona  taken  by 
Kellenu&nD,  October  9.  Exeoation  of  Mario  Antoinette,  October 
15  ;  of  the  Girondists,  October  31.  Worship  (A  reason  Introduced, 
November  10.  Toulon  retaken, — Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  the  siege, 
December  18, 1^.  The  So^fodM  of  Nantes,  December.  Society  of 
United  Irishmen  lounded. 

1794.  Insurrection  in  Poland,  Kosciusdco  generalissimo^  March. 
Execution  of  Danton  and  his  followers,  Apiil  6.  Habeas  Corpns  Act 
luspended  in  England,  May  28.  Victory  of  Lord  Howe  orerTrench 
^eet,  off  Brest, Tune  1.  FH*  d»  TStr§  SuprSmt,  June  8.  Battle  of 
Fleurus,  June  26.  Fall  of  Robespierre, — end  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
July  27 .  Corsica  reduced  by  the  English.  Angust  i.  Battle  of  Maoie* 
wice  ;  Kosciuszko  wouudod  and  captured,  October  10.  Trials  of 
Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and  others,  Ootobw-November.  Battle  of 
Praga, — ^^the  Poles  defeated  by  Suwaroff.  November  4.  Warsaw 
entered  by  Russians,  November  9.  The  English  driven  from 
Holland,  December.  Chappe's  tolM;raph  invented.  Godwin's 
Caigb  WUliams  published.  Pale/s  EfficUneu,  Goethe's  WUMm 
MeMeri  Lihtjahrt. 

1795.  Third  partition  of  Poland  ^rrangod  between  Rnsaia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  January  8.  The  French  enter  Amsterdam, 
Januaiy  19.  Abolition  of  the  stadtholderate ;  the  Batavian 
Repubfio  established,  February  24.  Insurrection  at  Paris,  April  1. 
Peace  of  Basel  between  French  Repnblio  and  the  king  of  Pnissia, 
April  5.  Aoqnittal  of  Warren  Hastings,  April  28.  Insurrection 
afParia,  May  20-21.  Treaty  cfBaael  between  France  and  Spain, 
July  82.  The  Direotoarr  eatabliahed,  August  22.  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
taken  by  the  English,  September.  Annexation  of  Belgium  to  Franoe, 
October  1.  Last  fitting  ol  National  Convention,  October  20.  King 
Stanislas  abdicates,  Kovamber  25.  Dutch  aetflrmento  in  Ceylon 
taken  by  Rngliah,  Institnta  ol  France  and  Brolt  Folytootwiqut 
founded.     Maynooth  College,  Ireland,  founded. 

1796.  Insh  InsQirection  Act  passed,  March  la  Battb  of  Lodl, 
May  10.  Milan  entered  by  Napoleon,  May  15.  Treaty  between 
French  Republio  and  the  king  of  Saitiinia  for  ceaaioa  of  Kioe, 
Savoy,  fcc,  May  15.  Bologna  entered  by  Napoleon,  June  18. 
Alliance  between  France  and  Spain,  August  19.  Spidn  declarea 
war  against  Great  Britain,  October  0.  Snspension  of  Habeaa 
Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  October  20.  Battle  ot  Areola,  November 
1 5-1 7.  Paul  emperor  of  Rnnla,  November  1 7.  CLspadane  Republic 
founded,  DeoembiBb  Attempt  of  General  Hoche  on  Irelukl,  Dec- 
ember 22-27.    HydAnlio  press  patented  by  Bramah. 

1797.  Battle  of  Rivoli,  January  14.  Capitulation  of  Mantua  to 
Napoleon,  February  1,  2.  Admiral  Jervis  defeata  Spanish  fleet  off 
Cape  St  Vincent,  Febmary  14.  John  Adams  president  of  United 
States,  March  4.  Napoleon  declares  war  on  Venioe,  May  3  ;  and 
enters  the  city.  May  16.  Councils  of  Five  Hundred  and  of  the  Ancienta 
established  at  Paris,  May  20.  Ligurian  Republio  established,  June. 
Cisalpine  Republic,  June  29.  Death  of  Burke,  July  9.  Death  of 
Bums,  July  21.  Coup-d'itat  of  18th  Fruotidor,  September  4. 
Admiral  Duncan  defeata  Butch  fleet  off  Camperdown,  October  11. 
Treaty  of  Camno  Fonnio  between  France  and  Austria,  October  17. 
Frederick  William  IIL  king  of  Prussia,  November  16.  Congress  of 
Rastadt  opens,  December  9.  Iiunirrection  at  Rome,  Decembor  27. 
First  issue  of  one-pound  notes  by  Bank  of  England. 

1798.  Occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French,  February  10;  •« 
republio  proclaimed,  February  15.  Subiugation  of  Switzerland  by 
the  Frencli,  January-March.  Helvetic  Republio  proclaimed,  Apru 
12.  Annexation  of  Geneva  to  France,  April  26.  Rebellion  in 
Ireland  breaks  out,  May  23.  Malta  taken  oy  Napoleon,  June  11. 
French  invasion  of  Egyi)t,  July  1.  Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  July 
21.  Battle  of  t^ie  Nile,  August  1-2.  General  Humbert  lands  French 
force  at  Killala,  August ;  surrendere  to  General  Lake,  September  8. 
Rome  occupied  by  Neapolitans,  November  29.  Abdication  of  king 
of  Sardinia,  December  9.  Alliance  between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
December  23.  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  Decem- 
ber 29.  Income  Tax  proposed  by  Pitt,  December.  Jenner  s  Inquiry 
("Vaccination")  published.  lithography  invented  by  Senefelder. 
Haydn's  Cr«eUion  produced. 

1799.  Naples  entered  by  the  French,  January.  Capitulation  of 
Ehrenbreitatein  to  the  French,  January  29.  Invasion  of  Syria  by 
Napoleon,  February.  jMaasacre  of  Jaffa,  Msrok  7.  Unsuccessful 
siege  of  Acre  bv  Napoleon,  March  16-May  21.  Invasion  of  Mysore 
by  the  English,  March.  Congress  of  Kastadt  closed,  April  7. 
Seringapatam  stormed  by  the  E^Iiah  under  Baird ;  Tippoo  killed. 
May  4.  Second  coaHtion  against  France  formed,  June  22. 
Napoleon  defeata  Turks  at  Aboukir,  July  25.  Ferdinand  IV.  of 
Naples  restored,  July  27.  Russians  enter  Switzeriand,  August 
Death  of  Pius  YI.,  August  29.  Zurich  entered  by  the  French, 
September '26.  Retreat  of  Suwaroff  from  Switzerland,  September  20. 
Rome  recovered  from  the  French,  September  80»  Overthrow  of  the 
Directory,  18th  Brumaire,  November  9.  Napoleon  "First  Con«uL*' 
December  24.  Death  of  Washington,  Deoembdr  14.  Laplace's 
Mioaniqtu  CeUHe  published  (completed,  1826). 

1800.  Plus  YIL  elected  pope,  March  14.  Cession  of  Sunt  to 
nSast  India  Company,  May  13.     Patsa^  of  the  Great  St  Bernard  by 


Napoleon.  May  17-20  Battle  of  Marengo,  Juna  14.  I^glalativ* 
Umon  of  Great  Britam  and  Ireland  by  Act  passed  July  2.  Malta 
taken  by  English,  September  5.  Cession  of  Mysore  to  the 
English,  October  12.  Battle  of  Hohenlinden,  December  8.  The 
Voltaic  pile  invented-     The  Journal  dea  JMxU*  founded. 

1801.  Flriit  imperial  parliament  of  United  Kingdom  meets, 
January  22.  Rcwgnation  of  Pitt,  February  6.  Addington  first 
lord  of  the  treasury.  Peace  of  Lun^viUe,  February  9.  Thomas 
Jefferson  president  of  United  States,  March  4.  Battle  of  Alexan. 
dria ;  Abercromby  mortally  wounded,  March  21.  Kingdom  of 
Etruria  erected  by  Napoleon,  March  21.  Paul,  emperor  of  RuKtia, 
murdered,  March  24  ;  Alexander  L  succeeds.  Victory  of  Nelson 
over  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen,  April  2.  Cairo  sorrendera  to  the 
English,  June  27.  Concordat  between  Pins  YIL  and  Napoleon, 
July  15.  Mecca  taken  and  pillaged  by  Wahliabees.  Evacuation  of 
Egypt  by  the  French,  September  2.  Peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  Franco,  October  1 1  between  Russia  and  France,  October  8. 
First  Census  of  Great  Britain  taken.  The  asteroid  Ccrea  discovered 
by  Plazri.     Block  machmery  invented  by  BruneL 

1802.  f'nmch  expedition  against  St  Domingo,  Febmair.  Peace 
of  Amiens,  March  27.  Natwleon  First  Consul  for  life,  August  8. 
Rising  ci  the  Swiss  under  Aloys  Reding,  summer.  Piedmont  an- 
nexed to  France,  September  11.  The  asteroid  Pallaa  disoovoed  by 
Olbers.     Edinburgh  JUvitw  commenced,  October. 

1808.  New  constitution  imposed  on  Switzerland  by  Napoleon's 
"  Act  of  Mediation,  *  February  19.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  restored  to 
the  Dutoh,  febmary  2L  Emyt  evacuated  by  the  English,  Msreh 
17.  Louisiana  sold  by  NaiK>leon  to  United  Statea,  April  80. '  Ei^ 
land  dedaree  war  affsinst  Franoe,  May  18.  Hanover  seized  by  tte 
French,  June.  Rising  in  Ireland  under  Emmett,  July  28.  Pre- 
parations for  French  invasion  of  England,  summer.  War  be> 
tween  tih«  En^diah  and  Slndia  begins,  August  8.  General  Lska 
defeats  Mahrattas  near  Delhi,  and  enUn  the  city,  September 
12.  Battle  of  Aasaye,  September  28.  St  Domingo  proolaimed 
independent,  November  29.  Treaty  with  Rajah  of  Berar,  December 
17 ;  with  Sindia,  December  28.  Atomic  theory  propounded  by 
Dalton. 

1804.  Publication  of  the  Oods  Oiva  {NapoUon),  January.  Duki 
of  Enghien  shot  by  order  of  Napoleon,  March  21.  Surinam  taken 
by  the  English.  April  29.  Pitt  prime  minister  the  aeoond  time, 
May  12.  Napoleon  "Emperor  of  the  French,"  May  18.  The  Jesnito 
readmitted  to  the  Two  Sicilies,  July  80.  Francis  II.  assumes  title 
of  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria,  August  11.  War  with  Holksr 
through  this  year  and  the  next  Coronation  of  Napoleon  L  and 
Josephine  by  the  Pope  at  Paris,  December  2.  Spain  deelarea  wsr 
against  Great  Britain,  December  12.  Asteroid  Juno  disoovered  by 
Harding.  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  eetabUshed.  Savings 
Banks  originated.     Schiller's  Wilhelm  Te/f  published. 

1805.  wege  of  Bhurtpore  by  the  English,  January.  JefferMm 
nresident  of  the  United  States  (second  term),  March  4.  Battle  of 
Bhur^re,  April  2.  Third  coalition  againat  France,  April  IL 
Death  of  Eari  of  Shelbume,  May  2  (bom,  1737).  Napoleon 
crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Milan,  May  26.  Genoa  and  Uguiian  Re- 
public incorporated  with  France,  June  8.  Impeachment  of  Losd 
Melville,  June  26.  Third  coalition  against  Franoe  completed, 
September  8.  Capitulation  of  General  Mack  to  Napoleon  at  Uha, 
October  17  and  19.  Victory  and  death  of  Nelaon  at  Trafslgff, 
October  21.  Vienna  occupied  by  the  French,  November  13. 
Rnasian  and  British  forces  land  in  Naple^  November  20.  Battle  of 
Ansterlitz,  December  2.  Treaty  with  Holkar,  eesaion  of  territoi; 
to  the  English,  December  24.  Peace  of  Preaburg,  December  80 
British  and  Foreign  Bchool  Society  founded.  Foster's  £8»f8  pub- 
lished.    Scott's  Lap  of  th*  Last  Mitutrtl. 

1806.  The  electors  of  Bavaria  and  WUrtemberg  take  the  title  of 
king,  January  1.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  retaken  by  the  English, 
January  8.  Death  of  Pitt,  Jannair  28.  Granville  and  Fox  admini- 
stration,  February.  Admiral  Duckworth  deatrovs  French  s^nsdroo 
off  St  Domingo,  February  6.     Prussia  concludes  treaty  with  N«- 

E»leon  I.,  February  16  ;  ratified  March  9.  Joseph  Bonaparte  m«da 
ng  of  the  Two  SiciUes,  March  30.  Trial  of  Lord  Melville  begins, 
April  29  ;  acquittal,  June  12.  Louis  Napoleon  Bonatwrta  madt 
king  of  Holland,  June  6.  Great  Britain  dedares  war  agamst 
PriMsia,  June  11.  Battle  of  Maida,  July  5.  Mutiny  ot  Sopoyi  «t 
Vellore,  July  10.  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  formed,  July  12. 
Dissolution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  August  6.  Death  of  Fox, 
September  18.  Fourth  coalition  against  France,  October  6.  BatUei 
of  Jena  and  Aueratadt,  October  14  Napoleon  enten  Berlin, 
October  27.  Flightof  Frederick  William  IIL,  October.  Nsnoleoni 
Berlin  decree  declaring  the  British  leles  in  a  state  of  blocks^e, 
November  21.  Occupation  of  Hamburg  by  the  French,  Novettbcr. 
War  between  Rnswin  and  Turkey  begine,  November  23.  Qeotorof 
Saxony  assumes  titie  of  king,  December  11.  The  Russians  entix 
Bucharest.  December  27.     H  alley  bury  College  founded. 

1807.  Battle  of  Eylau,  Febmary  7-8.  Sir  J.  Duckworth  foceei 
the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  February  19.  Abolition  of  tha  dare 
trade  in  British  empire  bv  Act  passed  March  25.  The  Pcrtisod 
administration,  ApnL      Dautrio  taken  by  the  French,  May  26 
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ua  tiuuuxM,  JTLij  19.  jeromo  Bonaparte  mvlo  king  of  WeatptiAlia 
Aunat'  18.  Bombardment  of  Copenhagen  by  English  fleet,  8ep 
teinber  8-6 ;  swrender  of  Danish  fleet  Braooation  of  Esypt  b] 
Britlah  foroea,  September.     French  inraaion  d  Portugal,  Kovem 


Sultan  Belim  dapomdbr  Janianriet,  Mar  29;  Uofltapha  IV.  faooeeda.. 
Napoleon  defeats  the  Ruaslana  at  Friedland,  Jane  14.  Conference 
«f  the  emperora  Alexandn*  and  Napoleon  near  Tilait,  June  25. 
Peace  of  Tilait,  Julr  7  and  ».  Death  of  the  CanUnal  York,  last  of 
the  Stoarti,  July  13.     Jerome  Bonaparte  made  king  of  Weatphalia, 

"^^  ' ■   ■  ~ X 

-  „  ,  Sovem- 
ber  ;  liabon  entered,  KoremberaQ.  The  Prince  Regent  and  Boral 
famOj  of  Portn^  embark  for  Brazil,  November  29.  Rupture  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Rnsaia,  Norember-December.  French 
troo|ia  entto  Spain,  Dacember.  The  kingdom  of  Etruria  wired  by 
Napoleon,  December  10.  Kapoleon  pubUshes  the  HUan  decree, 
Deoember  18.  The  aaten»id  ?eata  diaoorered  by  Olbera.  Zoologieal 
SocietT  ol  London  inatituted.  HegeVa  Phdnam4tiologi4  i*$  Otittti 
pnUifllied.     Moon'a  friih  MOodiet, 

180S.  Kapoleon  ooeaplea  Rome,  Pebmary  2.  A  new  nobflity 
created  In  Fianoe  by  Kapoleon.  March  11.  Abdication  of  Charles 
lY.  of  Spain  In  fitTonr  ec  Ferdinand,  prince  of  Asturlaa,-  March  19. 
Hnrat  entera  Madrid,  March  28.  Ineurreotion  at  Madrid,  May  2. 
Treaty  df  Bayonne  between  diarlea  IV.  and  Napoleon,  May  6. 
Abdication  of  Ferdinand,  May  8.  Joaeph  Bonaparte  made  king  of 
Spain,  June  8.  Siege  pf  Sarufoeaa  by  tine  French  begun,  June  16. 
Kormt  made  king  of  Naples,.  July  16.  Battle  of  Baylen,  July  21. 
Sir  Arthnr  Wellealey  lands  in  Spain,  August- 1.  Siege  of  Saragoesa 
niaed,  Anguat  4.  Battle  of  Yimeira,— ^Uealey  defeats  the  French, 
Anguat  81.  Con/ention  of  Cintra.  Conference  of  Alexander  and 
Kapoleon  at  AAirt, September  27-Octoberli.  Mnatopha  lY.  deposed 
ana  mnrdated,  KorembAr  15 ;  Mahmoud  II.  taoceeds.  Madrid 
antered  by  Kapoleoil,  Deoember  4.  Abolition  ol  Spanish  Inqui- 
dtfon,  Dooember  4.  Sartgoasa  affaifi  bombarded  by  the  French, 
December  80.  Retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore  begun,  Deoember  24. 
ITinland  incorporated  with  Russia.  Manby*s  apparatus  for  saving 
life  in  ahipwreck  inrented.    Scotf  s  Mcarmion  published. 

1809. •Treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  January 
8.  Battle  of  borufia;  death  of  Sir  John  Moore,  January  18.  Sara- 
goaaa  atormed  by  the  French,  January  27.  Conduct  of  the  duke 
of  York  inTeadgated  by  parliament,  January-March.  War 
between  Mosria  and  Turkey,  February.  The  lines  of  Travanoore 
atormed  by  Fjpgliah,  Febrna^  10-21.  James  Madlaon  preaident 
of  United  States,  March  4.  OuMavus  IV.  of  Sw^en  deposed. 
Mareh  80  :  Chariea  XIII.  succeeds.  Oporto  taken  by  Soult,  March 
29.  Berrolt  of  Tyrol  under  Hofer,  April  8.  luTasion  of  Bararia  by 
Aoatriana,  April  11.  Passamof  the  Douro  by  Wellington ;  occupation 
^  Oporto,  May  12.  Kapdeon  enteTB  Yienna,  May  18.  States  of 
the  Uhnroh  annexed  to  France,  May  17.  Battle  of  Aspem,  May 
ll-SS^  Charles  XIII.  king  of  Sweden,  June  8.  Kapoleon  exoom- 
Bunicatedby  the  Pope,  June  10.  Arrest  of  the  Pope,  July  5.  Battle 
of  Wagram,  Julr  8.  Battle  of  Talavera,  July  27-28.  English  ex- 
pedition to  Waleheren  sails,.  July  28.  Finland  ceded  to  Ruada, 
Augoat  7.  Flushing  taken  by  the  English,  August  18.  Peace  of 
Yienna  between  Fruuse  and  Austria,  October  14.  Perceval  admini- 
atration  formed,  October  80.  Divorce  of  'the  Emprefs  Josephine, 
December  15.  Evacuation  of  Walcheren  by  Uie  English  Deoember 
88.     The  Q^alierly  BevUw  oommenoed  (Februarr). 

1810.  Guadaloupe^nd  Amboyna  taken  by  the  English,  February. 
Marriage  of  Kapoleon  with  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  April  1. 
&r  F.  Bnrdett  committed  to  the  Tower,  April  9.  Siliftria  taken 
hr  Rgsaians,  June  23.  Holland  annexed  to  Franoe,  July  10.* 
Maaa^na  takea  Ciadad  Rodrigo,  July  12.  Bernadotte  chosen  crown 
minoe  of  Sweden,  Aujnist  21.  Battle  of  Busaco,  September  27. 
Wellington's  army  wiuin  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  October  10. 
Inaanlty  of  Georse  .Al.,  Kovember.  Mauritius  taken  by  English, 
December  8.  University  of  Berlin  founded.  Sect  of  Primitive 
Methodiata  founded  by  Hugh  Bourne.  Madame  do.Stael't  Da 
TAlUtnaqnt  published.     Hahnemann's  Orgamm. 

1811.  Tortosa  taken. by  Suchet,  Jaoaary  2.  The  Regency  Bill 
tOreat  Britain)  paased,  February  6.  Death  of  Maskelyne,  February 
^  (b«m,  1782).  Massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  at  Cairo  by  Mehoqaot 
AM,  March.1.  Badi^os  surrenders  to  the  French,  March  10.  Battle 
ol  Fnentea  d'Onore,  Ma^  4,  5.  Battle  of  Albuera,  May  16.  Java 
oonqnerM  by  the  Engliah,  August  28.  Death  of  Bishop  Percy, 
September  80  (bom,  1728).  Luddite  riots  at  Kottiiurham  begin, 
Kovember.  Great  comet  viaible  for  four  months.  Bell  Rock  lisht- 
lionao  built  by  Stevenson.  National  School  Society  founded. 
Kiebiihl'a  B&mUche  ChackUhU  published. 

1818.  Wellington  storms  Ciudad  Rodrim,  January  19  ;  invests 
Badi^oz,  March  18  ;  storms  the  town,  Apm  6.  New  Spanish  con- 
stitution promulgated  by  the  Cortes,  March  18.  Assassination  of, 
Mr  Perceval,  May  11.  Peace  of.  Bucharest  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,— the  Pmth  declared  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires,  May 
28.  •  The  Liverpool  administration  formed,  June  8.  Tne  United 
Btatea  declare  war  against  Great  Britain,  June  18.  Napoleon  declares 
war  agatnitt  Ruafda,  June  22.  Treaties  of  peace '  oetween  Great 
Britain,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  July  18.  BaUle  of  Salamanca,  July  22. 
Madrid  entered  by  Wellington,  August  12.  Smolensko  taken  by 
the  Fr«noli,  August  17.     Battle  of  Botodino  (the  Moskwa).  Sep. 


tomber  7.  Moscow  entered  by  Napoleon,  the  3ity  burnt,  Septem* 
ber  14.  Moscow  evacuated  by  the  French,  October  19.  Bdl's 
steam-vessel  sails  on  the  Clyde.  Iodine  discovered.  Coleridge's 
rA« /'rifiuf  published.  First  two  cantos  of  CftOtif  JSTartZtf.  Hegel's 
Logih. 

1^13.  Fourteen  Luddites  executed  at  York,  January  10.  Con- 
cordat between  Napoleon  I.  and  Pius  YIL,  January  25.  Abolition 
of  Spanish  Inquisition  by  the  Cortes,  February  12.  Fifth  coalition 
against  France,  March  1.  James  Madison  president  of  United 
SUtes  (second  term),  March  4.  Battle  of  Llitzeo,  May  2.  Battle 
of  i^utzen.  May  20>21.  Hamburg  seized  by  Davoost,  May  80. 
Capture  of  U.S.  frigate  "Chesapeake  '  by  H.M.a»"8hsnnon,'' 
June  1.  Battie  of  Vittoria,.  June  21.  Battlea  of  the  Pyieneea, 
July  25-80.  Battles  of  Dresden,  August  24,  25,  snd  27.  St  Se- 
bastian stormed  by  Wellington,  August  81.  Treaty  of  Tttpllta ; 
alliance  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  September  9.  Wellington 
passes  ihe  Bidassoa,  and  invades  France,  October  7.  Battle  of 
Leipaic,  October  18,  18,  19.  Neutrality  of  Switzerland  proclaimed, 
Kovember  8.  The  French  evacuate  Germany,  November  22.  Wil- 
liam, prince  of  Orange  recalled,  December  1.  Electric  Hght  dis- 
ooverea  by  Davy.     Shelley's  Qumn  Mob  published.     Southey's  Lif* 

1814.  Bolivar  chief  of  republic  of  Yenezuela,  January  1.  (^ea- 
lion  of  Norway  to  Sweden  by  treaty  of  Kiel,  January  14.  Pius  YH 
dismissed  from  Fontainebleau,  January  22.  Death  of  Fichte,  Jsnu- 
ary  27.  Battle  of  Orthez,  February  87.  Treaty  of  Clarement, 
March  1.  CapihUation  of  Paris,  March  81.  Entry  of  the  allied 
aovereigns.  ,  Deposition  of  Napoleon  by  the  senate,  April  L  Battle 
of  Toulouaa,  April  10.  Abdication  of  Napoleon,  April  11.  Lonifl 
XYIII.  enters  Paris  (the  .first  Reatoration),  May  8.  Niqwleon 
lands  in  Elba,  May  4.  Ferdinand  Yll.  annula  ue  eonstitutiony 
May  4  ;  enters  Madrid,  May  14.  The  Pope  entera  Rome,  May  24. 
Peace  of  Parik,  May  80.  Invasion  of  Canada  by  Americaiia,  July. 
Armexation  of  Belgium  to  Holland  agreed  to,  July  21.  ijie  In- 
oniaition  re-established  in  Spain,  July  21.  Capture  and  burning  of 
Washiiigton  by  General  Rosa,  August  24.  Hanover  erected  into  a 
kingdom,  October  11.  Corigress  of  Yleniu  opens,  Kovember  8. 
Peace  of  Ghent  between  Great  Britain  and  United  Statea,  Deceinber 
24.  Kew  Orieana  attacked  by  Sir  £.  Pakenham,  Deoember  27. 
Kew  Com  Law  passed  in  England.  Order  of  Jesuits  re-estabUahed 
by  Pius  YIL    Wordsworth's  ^xewrfioa  published.     Scott's  ^av«r« 

1816.  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  January  8.  Kapoleon  escapes 
from  Elba,  February  28  ;  lands  at  Gannea,  March  1.  The  kingdom 
of  the  Ketherlands  constituted  ;  William  I.  proclaimed  kintf,  March 
18.  Kapoleon  reaohea  Paris,  March  20.  ^The  Hundred  Days." 
Treaty  of  Yierma  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Pruatfa,  March  28.  Murat  begins  war  against  Austria,  March  28  : 
he  is  defeated  at  Tdentino,  May  2,  8  ;  surrenders  the  kingdom  of 
Naplea  to  Ferd^iand  lY.,  May  20.  Napoleon's  new  constitution 
accepted,  June  1.  German  (^nfederation  constituted  by  treaty  of 
Yienna,  June  8.  Territorial  settlement  of  Europe  by  Congress  of 
Yienna,  June '9.  Battlea  of  Ligny  and  Quatre  Braa,  June  18. 
Battle  of  Waterioa^' Jtine  18.  Second  abdication  of  Napoleon  I., 
June  22.  The  aUiea  ent?r  Paria,  July  7.  Return  of  Louis  XYIII. 
to  Paris  (second  Rest<vation),  July  8.  Surrender  of  Napoleon  to 
Captain  Maliland  of  H  M.a  "  Bellerophon,"  July  1 5.  Forqiation  of 
the  '*  Holy  Alliance,**  September  28.  Arrival  of  N^>oleon  at  St 
Helena,  October  18.  Ionian  Islands  plac^  under  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  November  5.  Second  Peace  of  Paris,  November  20. 
Marshal  Ney  condemned  to  death  by  Chamber  of  Peers,  Decembei 
8,  and  shot  at  Paris,  Deoember  7.  The  safety  lamp  invented  by 
Davy.  Scott's  Ouy  Mahnsring  published.  Wordsworth's  While 
Do*  of  SjfUton*.     North  American  JUvittp  beguni 

1818.  Marriage  of  Princess  Charlotte  of  England  with  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  May  2.  Select  Committee  on  F^ducation 
appointed.  May  21.  Death  of  Admiral  Lord  Hood,  Juiie  27 
(bom,  1724).  Bombardment  of  Algiera  by  Admiral  I.ord  Exmouth, 
August  26.  Detoth  of  Earl  Stanhope,  December  15  (bora,  1758). 
Electric  telegraph  invented  by  Ronalds.  Unrversity  of  Warsaw 
founded.  Cuvier's  lUgru  w4a»ma/ .published.  Scott's  Antiquary 
and  OU  MortalUy. 

1817;  James  Monroe  president  of  United  States,  March  4.  Sus- 
pension of  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  March  4.  The  "  Blanket  Meeting' 
at  Manchester  dispersed  by  the  Militanr,  March  11.  The  '*  Derby- 
shire Insurrection,"  June  8,  9.  Dissolution  of  the  Mahratta  Con- 
federacy, June  18.  Pius  VII.  condemns  Bible  Societies  by  buU  of 
June  29.  Death  of  Curran,  October  14  (bora,  1760).  Death  of 
Kosciuszko,  October  15.  Pindaree  war  begins,  October.  Death  of 
Princess  Charlotte,  November  6.  Holkar  defeated  by  the  F^glish 
at  battie  of  Mehudpore,  December  21.  Waterloo  Bridge,  London, 
opened.  The  kaleidoscope  invented  by  Brewster.  Sheila's  Jtevo/t 
of  Islam  published.  Moore's  Lalla  RookK  Blackvxtoda  Edinburgh 
MagatiM  commenced. 

1818.  Th9  English  conclude  peace  with  Holkar,  January  8.  Repeal 
of  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  January  81.  Beroadotte  (ae 
Charlef  XIY.)  king  of  Sweden,  February  6.     (ingress  of  Aiz-la- 
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ChADella  opons^  Febrowy  14 :  dosed,  Korember  20.  End  of  the 
PinOAree  war.  May.  Conatttotlonal  charter  of  Bavaria,  May  26. 
Maiiiaipet  of  duke  of  CSarenoe  with  Princeaa  Adelaide  of  Saxe-Hein- 
esMi,  and  of  daka  of  Kent  with  Prinoeaa  Mary  of  Saxa-Cobuig, 
Joly  18.  Suicide  of  Bir  Samnel  RomiUy,  Norember  2.  Death  of 
Queen  Charlotte  of  England,  November  17.  Evacuation  of  French 
territory  bjr  the  army  of  ocoapation,  November  80.  Subjugation 
of  the  Wahhabeea  oompleted  by  Ibrahim  Paaha.  The  stethoooope 
invanted  by  Laenneo.  Scott's  HtaH  </  Mid-Lothian  published. 
Hallam's  JSuropt  during  th$  MiddU  Agw. 

1819.  Os«ion  of  Florida  by  Spain  to  United  States,  February  22. 
Kotaebne  assassinated  at  Mannheim,  March  28.  Birth  of  Princess 
Yiotoria,  Mty  2i.  Peel's  Currency  Act  psased,  June  28.  Congress 
of  Oarishad  meats^  August  1.  Radical  Binorm  meetings  at  Mandies- 
ter  disDersed  by  the  veomanry  (the  ''Peterloo"  Massaers),  August 
16.  niA  Gannaa  ZoIlTerein  rounded.  Macadam'a  mrstem  of  road- 
making  pabUshad.  Electro-magnetism  disoorered  by  Oersted. 
Sootf  a  .miif  ffLammtrmnfr  and  IvanAot, 

1820.  I>aath  of  the  dnke  of  Kent,  January  28.  Gaorgs  IV.  king 
of  Enriaad,  Jannaiy  20.  Ferdinand  VII.  swean  to  t  lie  consti  tution, 
Maioh  9.  Expulsion  of  Jeanits  from  Russia,  March  25.  .  Death  of 
Grattaa,  May  14  (bom,  1748).  Revolution  in  Naples,  the  iusur- 
lectioii  of  the  Oarbonaxi,  Julr  2.  Bill  of  paina  and  penaltiea 
afiainst  Queen  Carolina  introdnoed  in  House  of  Lords,  Julr  0 
(wandcned,  November  lOL  Revolt  of  Ali  Pasha  of  Joannina, 
Augusts-September.  Revolution  in  Portugal,  the  Spanish  oonstitn- 
tJon.  ptoclahnnd,  September  16.  Congress  of  Troppan  meets, 
Oetobar  20.  Oongreaa  of  Laybach  meets,  December  17.  Astro- 
nomical Soeie^r  of  JLondon  founded.  Byron'a  Don  Juan  published. 
8heUCT^*t  Tk$  Ctnei,    Foster's  Enap  on  Popuiar  Jgnoranee. 

1821.  Revolutionaiy  movementa  in  Braxil,  January.  Death  of 
John  Keati,  February  24  (bom,  1706).  Jamea  Monroe  presideiit 
of  the  United  Statea  (second  term),  March  4.  Insurrection  in 
Oreeos^  Maroh  6.  Abdication  of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, in  favour  of  his  brother  Charles  Felix,  March  23.  Naples 
ooouplad  by  Austrian  army,  March  24  The  Greek  patriarch  hung 
a^  Constantinople,  April  21.  The  independence  of  Braxil  pro- 
claimed, AiirU  23.  Death  of  Napolaon  f.  at  St  Helena,  May  6. 
Congress  of  Laybach  dosed,  May  o.  Provisional  government  esta-' 
blished  in  Greece,  June  0.  Return  of  John  VI.  to  Lisbon,  July. 
Coronatian  of  Geonn  IV.,  July  19.  Death  of  Queen  Caroliu^ 
August  7.  Geoige  fv.  visits  Ireland,  August  16-September  16,  and 
Hanover,  October.  Republic  of  Liberia  founded  by  Americans. 
Scott'a  KmUvmlh  and  Tho  PiraU  puUished. 

1822.  Declaration  of  independence  by  the  Greeks,  January  1. 
Ali  Pasha  surrenders  to  the  iSirks,  and  is  put  to  death,  Februarv  6. 
Insuirection  Act  (Ireland)  passed,  and  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended, 
February  11.  Massacre  of  Sdo,.  April-May.  Iturbide  proclaimed 
emperor  of  MezicoL  Mi^'22.  Athens  taken  by  the  Greeks,  June 
22.  George  IV.  visits  Scotland,  August  Suicide  of  Lord  Castle- 
resgh,  August  12.  0>ngress  of  Verona,  August  25- December  14. 
Don  Pedro  emperor  of  Brazil,  October  12.     Caledonian  Canal  com- 

Jleted.  Calenlating  Machine  invented  by  Babbage.  Brown's 
*hilotophjf  of  iko  Htman  Hind  published.  Byron'a  Cain, 
1828.  Abdication  of  Iturbide,  March  20.  Invasion  of  Spain  by 
the  French.  April  7;  Madrid  entered.  May  28.  John  Yl.  of 
Portugal  abolidies  £he  constitution,  June  6.  Ferdinand  VII 
declared  inci^iable,  and  a  regency  appointed,  June  11.  Bombard- 
ment of  Cadis  by  the  French  begins.  September  20.  Death  of  Pius 
VII.,  August  20.  Leo  XIL  elected  pope,  September  28.  Capitu- 
lation of  Cadis,  October  1.  Great  Britain  sends  consuls  to  South 
American  States,  October  80.  British  Anti-Slavexy  Society  founded. 
Catholio  Association  in  Ireland.  Mormonism  originated  dt  Joaeph 
Smith.  LamVs  Asayv  of  E{ia  published.  Victor  Hugo's  Odm  $t 
Boiladu, 

1824.  Bolivar  dicUtor  of  Peru,  Febraary  10.  Death  of  Eugtoe 
Beauhamais,  February  21  (bom,  1781).  Wai  wiUi  Burmah, 
March  6.  Death  of  Lord  Byron  at  Missolonghi,  April  18.  Rangoon 
taken  bv  the  English,  May  11.  Iturbide  arrosted  in  Mezioo  and 
shot,  July  19.  Singapore  acquired  by  the  English,  August 
Charles  X.  king  of  France,  September  18.  Provisional  government 
formed  in  Greece,  October  12.  The  Spaniards  in  Peru  finally  de- 
feated at  Ayachnco,  December  9.  Angerstein  collection  of  pictures 
bought  by  English  Government  as  foundation  of  a  National  Gallery. 
Wtdminatar  Bni$v  esUhlished.  (Sodwin'f  Uidory  qf  tho  Common- 
toealih  published  (1824-1828).^ 

1825.  Treaty  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  La  Plata, 
February  2.  Expedition  of  Ibrahim  Paaha  against  the  Greeks, 
February  28.  John  Quincy  Adams  president  of  United  States, 
March  4.  Great  earthquake  in  Algiera,  March  2-7.  The  Catholic 
Association  abolished  by  Act  passed  March  9.  Treaties  of  commerce 
between  Great  Britain  and  Columbia,  April  18,  and  between  Great 
Britain  and  Mexico,  April  29.  Navarino  taken  by  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
May  18;  TripoUtsa,  June  28.  Ports  of  Dutch  East  Indies  opened 
to  ships  of  all  nations,  July  21.  The  independence  of  Brazil  re- 
cognized  by  Portugal,  September  7.  Nicholas  I.  emperor  of  Euaaia, 
Decennber  1.  ,  Commorcial  panic  in  England,  December.     The  lime- 


light inventc^l  by  Drummond.  First  voyage  by  sleam  from  Eoff- 
land  to  India  made.  Coleridee'a  Aids  to  ^^UUwn  publiih«l 
Tcpyit  Diary  deciphered  and  puolished. 

1826.  'War  between  Brazil  and  Buenoa  Ayrea  begins,  Janiisiy. 
Bhurtpoiv  stcrmed  by  Lord  Combermere,  January  18.  CapitnlatioD 
of  Callao  to  Pemvian  patriota,  January  22 ;  evacuation  oc  i'eni  by 
Spaniards.  Treaty  of  navigation  betvaen  Great  Britain  and  Fianee,^ 
January  26.  Treatv  of  peace  between  English  and  Burmese,  Feb* 
xnary  24.  Death  of  John  VI. ;  Don  Ftdn>,  emperor  of  Bnudl,  be- 
cornea  king  of  Portugal,  March  10.  Death  of  Weber,  Jons  6 
Rebwllion  and  maaaacrs  of  the  Jinissariea  at  O>nstantinople,  Jobs 
15.  Death  of  Adams  and  Jefferson,  ex-presidents  of  the  United 
Sutes,  July  4  Don  Miguel  sssumes  title  of  kinft  July  4.  Jtuni 
declares  war  againat  Persia,  September  28.  Insurrection  in  Pota- 
oal,  October  6.  Death  of  Talma,  Obtobcr  19  (bora,  1768).  Conventioo 
between  Great  Britain  and  United  Statea  lesMcting  indemnities  for 
damages  during  the  war,  November  18.  Treatv  between  Or»t 
Britain  and  Brazil  for  aupmeasion  of  slave  trade,  November  SS. 
Portugal  appeale  for  aid  to  En^and,  December  8^  Death  of  Flat- 
man,  December  9  (born,  1766).  Engibh  fleet  in  tha  Tsgiu, 
December  26.  Zoolodcal  Society  of  London  founded*  LoBdea 
University  founded.  If  enai  Suspension  Bridge  opened.  Disraeli's 
Vivian  Oroy  published. 

1827.  Death  of  Frederick,  duke  of  York,  January  5  (botn, 
1768).  Death  of  Mitford,  Febraary  8  (born,  1744).  Death  of 
Peatalozsi,  February  17  (born,  1746).  Canning  adminietratioB. 
April  12.  National  Guard  of  Fiance  disbanded  by  Chariaa'^C..  April 
29.  Erection  of  kingdom  of  Greece  by  treatv  of  London,  July  6. 
Death  of  Caning,  August  8.  The  Ooderich  sdmiuistration,  Auguit 
1 1.  Duke  of  Portiand  preaident  of  the  council,  A  ugust  17.  Death 
of  U^  Foseolo,  October  10  (born,  about  1776).  Battle  of 
Navanno^  October  26.  Charies  X.  dissolves  the  Chamber  cf 
Deputiea,  Novembet  6.  Needle-gun  invented  by  Dreyse.  Omaibu 
intix)dnced  at  Pari&  Overland  route  to  India  projected.  Kebk'a 
Chridian  Fear  published.  Soott's  TaUi  if  a  OrundfoSkm, 
Araott's  BlemonU  of  Fkytict,  Simrock's  version  of  the  Nxbuwnyn- 
Utd. 

1828.  Fall  <^  the  VilUle  ministry  in  France,  Jannaiy  4.  Reag- 
nation  of  Lord  Goderich,  Januanr  8.  The  Wellington  adniinistntf^ 
in  office,  Jitnuary  26.  Peace  of  Tnrkmanchay  &tween  Russia  sad 
Persia,  Febraary  22.  Russia  doclarea  war  against  Turkey,  Anil 
26.  Last  of  the  i^ritish  troona  leave  Port^,  April  2l  Don 
Miguel  assumes  titie  of  king,  May  8.  OccupOion  of  Bucharest  by 
Russians,  May  12.  Passage  of  the  Dsnnbe  by  Russian^  June  8. 
Election  of  O'Connell  M.  P.  for  Clare,  July  6 ;  he  refusss  to  take  tiie 
oatlub  Silistria  inveeted  by  Russiana,  July  23.  Peace  coneluded 
between  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  August  29.  The  French  land  ia  tha 
Morea,  August  29.  The  Dardanellea  cloaed  by  the  Porie,  September 
18.  Evacuation  of  Greece  by  Ibrahim  Paslia,  October  4  Vsraa. 
taken  by  the  Rusaiaus,  October  11.  The  Morea  evacuated  by  Tuika, 
October  28.  Siege  of  Silistria  raised,  November  16.  Death  ef 
Lord  Liverpool,  December  4  (bora,  1770).  New  Com  Law  in 
England ;  PeoPs  "  Sliding  Seals'*  establislied.  Test  Act  snd  Coipoca- 
tion  Act  repealed.  London  University  opened.  The  AHuwmtm 
(literary  jouraal)  establiahed. 

*  1 829.  Death  of  Leo  X 11. ,  February  1 X  Andrew  Jackson  president 
of  United  SUtes,  March  4.  Duel  fought  between  Wellingtoo  and 
eari  of  Winohelsea,  March  21.  Pius  YllL  elected  pop^  Msrok 8L 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act  passed.  April  18.  Captnrs  of  Lcpsnto 
by  the  Greeks,  May  9.  Siege  of  Silistria  resumed.  May  17 ;  it  son 
rendera.  June  18.  General  Paakiewich  takea  Eneroum,  July  it 
Prince  of  Polignac  first  minister  of  Charloa  X. ,  August  8.  Adiianopla 
entered  by  Russians.  August  20.  Peace  (if  Adrianople  signed, 
September  14.  Suttee  declared  illegal,  Docember  14.  Rosdni's 
Ouillaumo  Tell  produced. 

1880.  Independence  of  Greece  declared  by  Allied  Powers,  Febnisiy 
8;  acknowledged  by  the  Porte,  April  26.  WiUiam  IV.  king  of 
England,  June  26.  Surrender  of  Algiers  to  the  FreneL  Jiil]r  &• 
Charles  X.  issues  the  Six  Ordinances,  July  26.  Paris  delJsred  in  a 
sUte  of  sie^  July  27.  Flight  of  Chariea  X.  from  Paria,  July  80. 
Ix>uiB  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  appointed  lientenant-genenla  the 
kingdom,  Julv  81.  Abdication  of  Chariea  X.,  August  1  Louis 
PhiUpTw  proclaimed  king  of  the  French,  August  9.  RevoJatioi  st 
Brasecla,  August  25.  Insurreofion  at  Dreaden,  September  9. 
Disturbances  at  Berlin,  Hambui^  and  other  German  town&  Three 
days  fighting  between  Dutch  and  Belgians  at  Brasses,  September 
19-21.  Liverpool  snd  Manchester  Railway  opened,  8q>temb«r  15. 
Independence  of  Belgium  pxxxJaimed,  October  4.  Antwerp  enteral 
by  Belgians,  October  27;  the  Dutch  bombard  the  dty,  Ootob« 
28.  Resipation  of  the  Wellington  ministrv,  November  16.  Tbe 
Grey  ministry  takes  office,  November  16.  Kevolntiofk  at  Wans*, 
November  29.  Death  of  Pope  Piua  VIII.,  November^  TktSk 
of  Bolivar,  Docembrr  17.  Prince  of  Polignac,  ex-ministar  « 
Charles  X.,  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  sentenced  to  imjaisoi- 
ment  for  life,  DecembCT  21.  Independence  of  Belgium  rec^^aised 
by  Allied  Powers.  December  26.  Expedition  of  the  Landen  tojhs 
Niger.    hyclVa  PrineifiUsqfOooloffyiiKLhVxBhed,    Tennyson's /*' 
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1931.  Adam  CxortoTytld  president  of  National  Ooyommeiit  of 
Poland  January  80.  QrM|0i7  XVI.  elected  pope,  February  2. 
InnnTBation  at  Modena»  Pebniary  6;  suppmscd  bj  Austuans, 
March  10.  The  Buaaiana  defeated  bj  the  rolea  at  Qrochow,  Feb- 
ruary 80.  Reform  Bill  introdooed  by  Lord  John  RuaseU,  March  1. 
Rerolntioii  in  Brazil ;  abdication  of  the  Emperor  Pedro,  April  7. 
Britiah  parliament  diaaolTed,  April  28.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxo- 
Cobvg  elected  king  of  Belffium,  June  4.  Death  of  Mrs  Siddons, 
Jane  8  (bom,  1756).  Keform  Bill  re-introduced,  June  24. 
Captur|  of  the  Portugoeoe  fleet  off  Liabon  br  French  fleet,  July  11. 
Kew  London  Bridge  opened,  August  1.  Copitulaticn  of  Waraaw 
to  KnarianSt  Beptcumbcr  7.  Coronation  of  William  IV.  and  Queen 
AdelaidB,  September  9.  Reform  Bill  thrown  out  by  House  of  Lorda, 
October  7.  Ibtmhim  Paaha  undertakes  oonquest  of  Syria,  October. 
AsMasijuition  of  Count  C^m  d'latria,  October  9.  Riots  at  Bristol, 
Ootober  29.  Treaty  of  London  respecting  Belgium,  November  16. 
First  appearance  of  Asiatio  cholera  m  England,  November.  General 
Toityos  shot  at  Malaga,  with  fifty  associates,  December  4.  Reform 
Bill  mtrodoced  a  third  time,  December  12.  Negro  insurrection  in 
Jamaica,  Deoember  22.  Hereditary  peerage  alMlished  in  France, 
December  29.  The  British  Association  founded.  Victor  Hugo's 
2faT4  Dmm4  ds  l^rii  published. 

1882.  Oooupation  of  Anoona  by  the  French,  February  28.  Poland 
declared  an  inteml  part  of  Russian  empire,  February  26.  Death 
«f  GoetlWy  Maren  22.  Besigiuition  of  English  ministers,  May  9. 
Earl  Grey  returns  to  office,  May  18.  Death  of  Oirler,  May  18. 
The  R«fonn  Act  passed,  June  7.  Acre  taken  by  Ibrahim  rasha, 
July  2.  Beridon  of  Swiss  Federal  Pact,  July  17.  Prince  Otho  of 
BavariA  proclaimed  king  of  Greece.  August  30.  Death  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  S^tsmber  21.  Ministry  of  Marshal  Soult  formed,  October 
11.  Doebaes  of  Berry  imprisoned  for  sedition,  November  7.  Siege 
of  Antwerp  begun  by  the  French,  November  18.  Dissolution  of 
British  parliament,  l)ecember  8.  Ibrahim  Pasha  defeats  army  of 
the  SoltflLB  at  Konieh,  Deoember  20.  Surrender  of  Antwerp, 
December  24.  Heathcoat*a  steam-plough  patented.  The  Pans 
Ckarimari  started.  The  Psimv  Maaaxtne  •niChambtnf*  Edinburgh 
JnunnuU  begun.  Ebenasar  Elliott  a  Corn-Law  Bhymt*  publiahed. 
iitmrge  Sand's  Indiana, 

1888.  First  Reform  parHamsnt  of  United  Kingdom  opened, 
January  29.  King  Otho  lands  at  Nauplia,  January  31.  Meoiation 
of  France  between  the  Porte  and  Mehemet  All,  February  21. 
Andrew  Jackson  president  (second  term)  of  the  United  Statea, 
Mareh  4.  Trial  and  deposition  of  Edward  Irving  for  heresy,  Mareh 
11  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland  passed,  April  2.  Santa  Anna  presi- 
dent of  Mexican  Republic,  April  18.  Treaty  of  Kutayeh  berween 
Egypt  and  the  Porte,  May  14.  Death  of  Edmund  Eean,  May  16 
(bom  17871).  Capture  of  Don  Miguel's  squadron  by  Admiral 
Napier,  Joly  6.  Treaty  of  peace  and  aJUanoe  (of  **  Unkiar  Skelessi ") 
hetween  Russia  and  Turicey,  July  8.  Evacuation  of  LisboiF  by 
Mtfoalites ;  Donna  Maria  pitwiaimed  Queen,  July  28.  Death  o( 
Wubezforce,  July  29.  Iriah  Ohnrch  Temnoralitiee  Act  passed, 
August  14.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  Colonies  (from 
August  1,  1884)  by  Act  passed  August  28.  Death  of  Hannah 
More,  Soptember  7  (bom,  1746^  Isabdlla  U.  queen  of  Spain. 
September  29.  Durham  University  opened.  Artesian  well  opened 
at  GreneUe,  1888-1841.  Carlyle's  Sartor  Jiemrtus  published. 
Keble'a  Sermon  on  national  Apodasy  ^rtttched  at  Oxford  (July). 
iVimy  OvelopcBdia  begun  (finished,  1848). 

1884  Marshal  Saldanhis  defeats  the  Miguelites  at  Santarem, 
yebmaiTl8.  Death  of  Lafayette,  May  20  (bora,  1767).  Capitu- 
lation of  Don  Miguel,  at  Evora,  May  26.  Abolition  of  monasteries 
in  Portugal,  May  28.  Shah  Soojah  defeated  by  Dost  Mahomed, 
June  29.  Resignation  of  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Althorp,  July  9. 
Lord  Melbourne  prime  minister,  July  1 4.  Death  of  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
July  25.  Emancipation  of  alaves  in  British  colonies,  August  1. 
The  Poor  Law  Act  passed,  August  14.  The  Houses  of  P^liament 
hnmt^  October  18.  The  Melbourne  ministry  dissolved,  November 
15.  Sir  Robert  Peel  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Deoember  8.  First 
parliamentary  grant  for  edneation  in  En^and.  Oxford  Tracts/or  iht 
Time9  begun.  Ranke's  i^pss  qf  Jioms  published,  1834-1886. 
Lytton's  Zaat  Dayt  qf  Pompeii  and  Bienei.  First  volume  of 
Bancroft*s  ffietonf  of  the  United  Statee, 

1886.  Ferdinand  I.  emperor  of  Austria,  March  2.  Death  of 
WUh«lm  von  Humboldt,  AprU  8  (bora,  1767).  Resignation  of 
the  Peel  ministry,  April  8.  Lord  Melbourne  again  first  lord,  April 
18.  Reyolt  of  Texas  against  Mexico,  July.  The  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Bill  suspended  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  June  10. 
Death  of  William  Cobbett,  June  18.  First  battalion  of  auxiliary 
legion  sails  for  Spain,  July  2.  Municipal  Corporations  (Englana) 
RdTorm  Act  passed,  September  9.  Conference  of  the  emperors  of 
Russia  snd  Austria  and  the  ki^  of  Prussia  at  Tdnlitz,  Ootober. 
£>eath  of  James  Hogg,  the  "Ettrick  Shepherd,"  November  21 
(bom,  1772).  Independence  of  Texas  proclaimed,  December  22. 
Revolver  patented  by  Colt  Appearance  of  H  alley's  Comet 
Stra  ass's  Lehen  /mm  published. '  De  Tocgueville's  D&moeratie  en 
Jm^rique,  Merle  d'Anbign^s  ffiatoirt  de  la  R^fbrmation,  vol  L 
1836b  Death  <A  Lord  Stowell,  January  28  (bom,  1746).    M. 


Thiers  first  minister  of  Iiouis  Philippe,  February  22.  Occupation 
of  Cracow  by  Russian  end  Austrian  troops,  February.  Carlist 
entrenchments  near  Hemaui  taken  by  the  English  Legion,  May  6. 
Death  of  Abb^  Siey^  June  20  (bom,  1748).  Revolution  at 
Madrid,  flight  of  Isturitz,  August  12.  Resignation  of  M.  Thiers;  M. 
Mold  nam^  president  of  the  council,  M.  Guisot  minister  of  public 
instmction,  September  7.  Revolution  at  LisbMi,  September  9-10. 
Attempt  of  LK>uis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  excite  insurrection  at 
Strasburg,  October  29.  Death  of  Charles  X.  of  France,  November 
6.  Siege  of  Bilbao  by  Carliste  raised  by  Espartero  and  the  British, 
December  24.  Adelaide,  S.  Australia,  founded.  Tithe  Commuta- 
tion Act  passed.     Dissenters'  Marriage  Act 

1887.  Death  of  Sir  John  Soane,  January  20  (bom,  1758). 
Martin  van  Buren  president  of  United  States,  Mareh.  4.  Heraani 
taken  by  Eapartero,  May  16.  Iran  stormed  by  General  Evana, 
May  17.  Victoria  queen  of  Ensland,  June  20.  The  CarUsts 
defeated  at  Valencia,  July  15.  l%e  impwial  pariiament  dissolved, 
July  17.  Cholera  rafies  on  the  continent,  July-August  Don 
Canoa  defeats  the  royal  troops  near  Herrera,  August  tL  Marshal 
Saldanha  and  the  duke  of  Teroeira  defeated,  September  18.  The 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  dissolved,  fifty  new  peart  ereatcd, 
October  4.  Constantina  in  Algeria  stonned  by  the  Fjranoh,  Ootober 
18.  The  constitution  of  Hanover  abrogated  hj  vmX  erdinaiioe, 
November  1.  Siege  of  Herat  b^gun  by  Persians,  November  22. 
'Winter  Palace,  St  Petersburg,  burnt,  Deoember  29.  Durham  Uni^ 
varsity  incorporated.  Punishment  by  the  pOloiy  abolished  ii 
Eng^d.  Father  Mathew's  temperanoe  missions  begun  about  this 
time.  Carlyle's  French  BevolnMon  published.  The  Fiekwiek 
Papere,    Tnfoldebif  Legende,    Sara  Comdge*s  PtofitosmiMi. 

1888.  Royal  Exchange,  London,  burnt,  January  10.  Death  of 
Lord  Eldon,  January  18.  Death  of  Talleyrand,  May  17.  Espsrtero 
defeats  the  Carlists,  and  takes  Penaosnada,  June  22.  CorMiation 
of  Queen  Victoria,  June  28.  The  independence  of  Peru  proclaimed, 
July  29.  The  siege  of  Herat  raissd,  September  9.  Redgnation  of 
Lord  Durham,  Ootober  9.  Death  of  Mie  Maoleea  (Leti^  E.  Lan- 
don),  October  15  (bom,  1802).  IJm«  evacuated  by  Chilians, 
November  10.  Ena  of  tiie  rebellion  in  CaiMda,  about  November 
17.  Chartist  meetings  declared  fllegal,  Deoember  12.  Interna- 
tional Copyright  Act  passed.  Dagneireotype  proeess  discovered. 
National  UaUery,  London,  opened.  First  Tovsge  ci  **  Great  Western  " 
across  the  Atiantia     London  and  Binningnam  Raihrav  opened. 

1889.  Occupation  of  Aden  by  Iroopa  of  East  India  Company, 
January  20.  The  Anti-Com-Law  League  formed,  March  20. 
Treaty  of  London  respecting  affairs  of  HoUiuid  and  Belgium,  April  1 9. 
Occupation  of  Candahar  by  An|^o-Indian  army,  Amil  26.  Death 
of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  June  17  (bom,  1774).  Death  of 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  in- Syria,  June  28  (bom  1W6).  Total 
defMt  of  Turkiah  army  under  Hafis  Pasha  by  Ibrshim  Pasha,  on 
the  Euphrates,  Juno  25.  Abdul-Medjid  sultan,  July  1.  Chartist 
riot  at  Birmingham!  July  15.  Qhizni  stormed  by  Sir  John  Keane, 
July  22.  Shan  Soojah  restored  to  sovereignty  of  Cabul,  August  7 
Passage  of  the  Khyber  Pass  by  lieot  -CoL  AVade,  September  8.  John 
Williuns,  missionary,  murdered  at  Erromanga,  November.  20. 
Christian  YIII.  king  of  Denmark,  Deoember  8.  The  Pope  pro- 
hibits the  slave  trade,  December  8.  Trial  and  conviction  of  John 
Frost  and  other  Chartists  for  high  treason,  Deoember  24-81. 
Copyright  in  Designs  Act  passed.  First  English  settiemcnt  in 
New  Zealand.  Gold  discovered  in  Australia.  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  on  Education  appointed.     Bailey's  IVsha  published. 

1840.  Death  of  Madame  D'Arblay,  January  6  (bom,  1752). 
Penny  postage  in  Great  Britain  comes  into  operation,  Januanr  10. 
Marriage  of  Queen' Victoria  with  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
February  10.  Ministry  of  M".  Thiers,  March  1 .  Death  of  Pannini, 
May  27  (bom.  1784).  Surrender  of  Carlist  General  Morella, 
May  28.  Frederick  William  IV.  Ung  of  Praasia,  June  7.  Insnr. 
roction  in  Syria  against  Mehemet  All,  June  7.  Blockade  of  Canton 
by  the  English,  June  28.  Capture  of  Chusan,  Julv  5.  Treaty  of 
llondon  between  the  sultan  and  Mehemet  All,  July  15 ;  ratified, 
September  15.  Death  of  Ottfried  MHller,  Au^st  1  (bom,  1797). 
Attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  exdte  insurrection  at  Boulogne ;  he 
is  arrested,  August  6.  Abdication  of  king  of  HoUand,  October  7  ; 
William  IL  succeeds.  Death  of  Lord  Holland,  Ootober  22  (bora, 
1773).  Marahal  Soult  again  first  ministsr,  Ootober  29.  Dost 
Mahomed  surrenders  to  Sir  W.  Macnaghten,  November  2.  The 
remaina  of  Napoleon  I.  landed  at  Chemourg,  November  80,  and 
deposited  in  tne  HOtel  des  Invalides,  Deoember  15.  The  papal 
nuncio  expelled  from  Spain,  Deoember  29.  Association  for  the 
Repeal  of  tne  Union  (Ireland)  establiahed.  Irish  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Rsform  Act  passed.  Osone  observed  by  SohOnbein.  Cole- 
ridge's Ckm/eseiom  qf  on  Inquiring  Spirit  published.  Carlyle's 
Ueroee  and  fftro-  Wornhip. 

1841.  Capture  of  the  Bogue  Forts,  Canton,  by  the  English, 
January  7.  The  sultan  couMdes  hereditary  paahaJio  of  Egypt  to 
Mehemet 'All,  January  27.  Union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Cimada 
proclaimed,  February  10.  General  Harrison  president  of  United 
States,  March  4.  Differences  between  the  Sultan  and  Mehemet  All 
arranged,  March  5.     Na  XC.  of  Oxford  "Tracts  for  the  Timet** 
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ModenniBd,  Maroh  16  DMth  of  Preddent  Harriaon,  April  4;  Yioo- 
PMideiii  John  Tjler  raoooediL  Attack  on  Canton  and  oapitnlatioA 
of  the  Cbinoaa  anthovitifla,  Mar  S4.  Russian  oampaign  againat 
Cireaadana  begins  Maj.  Dti^k  oi  ViDda,  Jima  1,  (born  1785). 
Inaovnetlon  in  Candia,  Jnna ;  lappreaed,  Ao|^  Captnre  of 
Amoj,  AuniftSS.  Baaianation  of  hnd  Melbonna,  Angnat  80.  Tha 
aaoond  Pad JufaniniatraOon  fonnad*  Kith  of  the  Prince  of  Walea, 
Korembar  t.  Attack  on  the  Engliah  at  Cabnl,  Sir  Alexander 
Bumea  and  otbera  mnrdared,  'Sat,  14.  Death  of  Sir  F.  Chantrey, 
Norembar  S5,  (bom,  1781).  Aaaaaaination  of  ^  W.  Maonaghten 
at  Cabal,  Deoambar  S8b  Omyhold  Snfranchiaement  Act  paaaed. 
Mormon  Temple  at  Nanroo  kmuuImL  Punch  begun.  Emeraon'a 
S$$affi  pilbliahed. 

1842.  Betreat  of  the  Enfl^idi  from  Cabal,  January  8;  they  are  maa* 
aaered  in  the  Khoord  Caboi  Paaa,  to  January  18.  Lord  Ellenboroagh 
goremor-general  of  India,  Februaiy  28.  Death  of  Cherabini,  March 
10  (born,  1700).  The  Afffhana  repolaed  at  JeUalabad  by  Sir  B.  Sale, 
April  7.  <3eneral  Pollock  foroea  the  Khyber  Paaa,  April  6-14 ;  and 
celieTea  Sale  at  JeUalabad,  Aprfl  18.  New  corn-law  paaaed,  April 
29.  CSiartiat  proceaaion  in  London,  monster  petition  to  parliament, 
May  2.  Great  fire  at  Hamburg,  May  6-7.  The  Engliah  enter  the 
Yang-tne-Keang,  June  18-18.  Shanghai  entered,  June  19.  Defeat 
and  aabmiaaion  of  the  Boera  of  Natal,  June  26.  Treaty  of  commerce 
between  Belgium  and  France,  July  16.  Chin-Keang-foo  tAen  by 
Sir  Hugh  Ckwgh,  July  21.  The  Maine  boundary  aettled  by  "  Aihbur- 
ton  Trea^**  between  (heat  Britain  and  United  Statea,  Auguat  9. 
Treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Chinp,  Aucraat  98 
(ratified,  DMembor  81).  Tahiti  taken  poaaeaaion  of  by  the  French, 
September  8.  Oibul  re-entered  by  Pollock  and  Nott,  September 
15.  Death  of  Channing,  October  2  (bom  1780).  Cabul  eraou- 
ated  l^  the  F.ngliah,  October  12.  Inaurrection  at  Barodona,  Not. 
18 ;  suppreased  Dea  8.  Income  and  property  tax  imnoaed  in  Great 
Britain.  Steam  hammer  patented.  The  WalhauA  opened  by 
kinf  of  Bayaria.  l^tton'a  Zanoni  publiahed.  Macanlay'a  Xoyf 
of  AneUni  Some,    luualraUd  London  New»  begun. 

1848.  The  strona;hold  of  the  Baluohea  taken  1^  Sir  0.  Kaidar. 
Januarr.  Battle  of  Meeanee,  February  17.  Occupation  of  My- 
derabad,  February  20.  Dieturbancea  in  Walea  ("Bebeooa'a 
Daughtera  *'\  Feb.  Appearance  of  a  great  comet,  March.  Death 
of  Soutbey,  March  21.  Dianrotion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
origination  of  the  Free  Church,  May  18.  Annexation  of  Katal  to 
Caoe  Colony,  May.  Sir  C.  Kapier  defeata  Share  Mahomed* and 
fuda  the  war,  June.  Annexation  of  Sinde  to  Britiah  India. 
Monster  reneal  meeting  on  the  hill  of  Tara,  Auguat  16.  Aireat 
of  O'Connell  and  other  repealers,  October  14.  The  queen  of  Spain 
declared  of  age  by  tha  Cortea,  Norember  8.  Battle  of  Mahangpora 
—defeat  of  Mahrattaa  by  Sir  Hugh  (Sfough,  and  battle  of  Punniar, 
December  29.  Occupation  of  Gwaliar.  Site  of  Ninereh  dia- 
eorered  br  Botta.  The  Thamea  tunnel  opened.  Mill'a  Logic  pub- 
liahed.    Macanlay'a  Jlawys;     Catlyle's  Pad  and  Pr$oonL 

1844.  Death  of  Sir  Franoia  Burdett,  January  28  (bom  1770V. 
Death  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  Februaiy  15  (bom  1757).  Death 
of  Thorwaldaen,  Mafoh  24  (bom  1770).  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
goreraor^psneral  of  India,  May  8.  War  between  France  and  Marooco 
begins.  Mar  SO.  The  Mormon  prophet,  Joeeph  Smith,  murdered, 
June  27 ;  Brigham  Young  M>i)ointea  hia  aucceaaor  Bank  of  Eng- 
land Charter  Act  passed,  Julr  19.  Death  of  Joaeph  Bonaparte, 
July  28  (bom  17o8).  Bombardment  of  Tangiers  by  Prince  da 
JoinrUle,  August  6.  Yiotory  of  the  French  orer  the  Moors  at 
laly,  August  14.  Capture  of  Mogador,  August  15.  Treaty  of  peace 
between  France  and  Marooco,  S^tember  8.  The  Codeoi  8(naUicu» 
diacorered  by  Teschendorf. 

1845.  Death  of  Srdney  Smith,  February  22  (bom  17711  Admia. 
ston  of  Iowa  and  Florida  aa  Statea  of  the  Union,  Mutah  L 
Jamea  Knox  Polk  president  of  the  United  Statea,  March  4. 
Death  of  Thomaa  Hood,  May  8  (born  1798).  Arotio  expedi- 
tion under  Sir  John  Franklin  (hia  Ust)  safls,  May  28.  Mexico 
declarea  war  afainst  Onited  Statea,  June  4.  General  Peliasier 
ttuffocates  one  of  the  Kabyle  tribes  in  the  cave  of  Dahra,  June  20. 
Marnooth  ColI<^  incorporated  and  endowed,  June  80.  Death  of 
Karl  Grey,  July  17  Cbom,  1784).  Death  of  Judge  Story,  September 
10  (bora  1779).  Squadron  of  French  caval^  cut  to  pieoee  by 
.Vbd-el-Kader,  September  18.  Death  of  ^1  Spencer  (Lord 
Althorp),  October  1  (bom  1782).  Death  of  EUzabeth  Fry, 
October  12  (bom  1780).  Sir  Huj^  Gough  defeata  the  Sikhs  at 
Moodkee,  December  18.  Sir  Hugh,  Qougk  again  defeats  the 
Sikhs  at  Ferozeahah,  Deoember  21,  22.  Rauway  mania  and  panic 
in  England.  FaHure  of  potato  crop  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Oun-cotton  inrented.  Lord  Rosae's  great  telescope  erected.  VuUgeo 
t/th$  Naturai  Hiolory  of  Creaiicn  published,  kewman'a  Saoay  on 
the  Development  of  Chrietian  Doatrine, 

1848.  The  Sikhs  routed  by  Sir  H.  Smith  at  Aliwal,  January  28. 
Battle  of  Sobraon,  February  10.  Qtadel  of  Lahore  occupied  by 
Gough,  Febroaij  22.  Famine  in  Ireland.  Treaty  of  Lahore,  March 
8.  X^arraes  dnren  from  Spain,  April  7.  General  Taylor  defeata 
the  Mexieana  at  Palo  Alto,  May  8 ;  again,  at  Reaaca  de  la  Palma, 
May  9.     Eaeape  of  Louia  Napoleon  from  Ham,  May  28.     Death  of 


Pope  Gregory  XVI..  June  1.  Treaty  of  Waahington  for  aettlcment 
of  the  Or^n  boundary,  June'15.  Llection  of  Pope  Pins  IX.,  June 
16.  Snic^e  of  B.  B.  Haydon,  June  22  (bom  1788).  Repeal  of 
Bn^diah  com  laws  by  Act  paaaed  June  28.  Resiipiation  of  tha 
Ped  miniktry,  June  29.  First  Boaaell  administration  formed,  July  8. 
Death  of  Louia  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  HoUand,  July  26.  Capture  of 
Santa  F4  by  Americana,  and  annexation  of  Kew  If  exioo  to  United 
Statea,  August  28.  Affidr  of  the  Spanish  marriagea,  September. 
Capture  of  Monterey,  Mexioo,  by  Cieneral  Taylor,  September  %L 
The  Spaniah  marriages  (of  the  queen  and  the  Infanta)  celebrated 
at  Madrid,  October  10.  Cracow  annexed  to  Austria,  Korembo- 18. 
Santa  Anna  president  of  Mexico,  December  6.  Constitiftional 
charter  of  New  Zealand  granted,  December  29.  The  "Sender- 
bund*'  formed  by  Catholic  oantona  of  Switzerland.  Sraiigelioal 
Alliance  eatabliahed.  Diaoorerr  of  the  planet  Neptnne.  Giots'a 
HtaUry  of  Oreece,  toU.  L  and  ii  jmbliahed  (completed,  1856). 

1847.  Frederick  William  lY.  oonvokea  a  parliament  at  Berlin, 
Februaiy  8.  Mexioana  defeated  at  3aena  Yiata,  February  22,  28. 
Yen  Ona  capitulatea  to  General  Scott,  March  28.  Capture  of  the 
Bogue  Forts  at  Canton  by  the  Engliah,  April  8.  General  Soott 
enters  JalafM,  April  19.  Death  of  CConnell,  May  18  (bona 
1774).  Death  of  Dr  Chalmers,  May  81  (bom  1780).  Death  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  near  Lancaster  Sound,  June  11.  Earl  of 
Dalhousie  goremor-general  of  India,  Auguat  4.  Expulsion  of  the 
Jesuita  decreed  hj  Swiaa  Diet,  Septwnber  8.  Mexico  oombard«d  \ff 
General  Soott,  Oiptember  14,  16,  and  the  city  taken.  Bomaa 
Catholio  hierarchy  eatablidied  in  England,  October.  Death  of 
Mendelasohn.  Norembar  4  (bom  1809).  Army  of  the  Sonderbuni 
defeated  at  FTeibuIfl^  Norembar  18.  Sonderbund  diaaolred.  Sur- 
render of  Abd-el-Kader  to  the  duke  of  Aumale,  Deoember  21 
Crime  and  Outrage  Act  in  force  in  Ireland,  Deoember  28.  Man- 
chester erected  into  a  laahopric.  Salt  Lake  <Atf  founded  by  Mo^ 
mona.  Jenny  Lind  in  England.  Charlotte  Bront4*a  Jeme  Bf/n 
publiahed. 

1848.  Disturbanoea  at  Milan,  January  8.  Insurrection  at 
Mearina,  January  8.  Frederick  YIL  king  of  Denmark,  Jannazj 
20.  Gold  diaooTered  in  California,  January.  Biota  at  Munich, 
Februaiy  9-12.  Reforai  banooet  at  Paria  prdtibited,  Februaiy  SL 
Death  <^  ex-preaidtot  John  Quiney  Adama,  Februaiy  2L  Martial 
law  proclaimed  in  Lombardy,  Febroaiy  22.  Street  fitting  in  Pari% 
Febraary  28.  Attack  on  the  Tuileriea,  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe, 
February  24.  The  Republie  proclaimed,  Febraary  28.  Insuireo- 
tion  at  Munioh,  March  4.  Income-tax  riots  in  Londun,  many 
arreata  made,  March  8.  Rerolution  at  Yienna,  flight  of  Prince 
Mettemioh,  March  18,  14.  Insurrection  at  Berlin,  March  17. 
Inaurrection  at  Milan,  fliidit  of  the  Ticeroy,  March  18.  AbdieatioB 
of  the  King  of 'Bararia,  March  21.  The  Spaniah  Cortar  anapeBded 
tine  <fi«,  March  22.  Charlea  Albert,  ktn^  of  Sardinia,  mradea 
Lombardy,  March  28.  Berolt  of  fiehleawH^  and  Holatein,  Msrch 
25.  The  Daoea  defeat  the  Holsteincn  and  Pnasiana  near  Flensbor^ 
April  10.  Chartist  demonstration  on  Kennington  CommoB,  Apm. 
lOL  Deposition  of  Kinff  Ferdinand  by  (Uoiliatt  parliament^  April 
18.  The  Prussiana  take  Schleawig  and  Flenaboig,  April  22. 
Abolition  of  slarery  in  the  French  domimona  deoeed,  April  27.. 
National  Assembly  opened  at  Paiia,  May  4  Fli^t  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  from  Vienna,  May  17.  German  **  National  Aasembly'* 
meets  at  Frankfort,  MaT  18.  Treaty  between  Mexioo  and  United 
Stotea  for  ceasion  of  California  and  New  Mexico^  ratified.  Mar  19. 
Pruaaian  Constituent  Aaaembly  meets  at  Berlin,  May  22.  uisor- 
rection  renewed  at  Yienna,  May  27.  Charlea  Albert  defeats  Aua- 
triana  at  Goito,  May  29,  SO.  Insurrection  at  Prague,  May  29.  An- 
nexation of  Lombardy  to  Sardinia  proolaimed,  June  4.  BatUe  of 
DuppeL  J une  5, 6.  PrinceLouia  Napolaon  elected  deputy  to  National 
AsBombly,  June  12.  Surrender  of  Padua  to  Auatriana,  June  15.  In- 
BuniMtion  at  Paria,  June  28;  suppreaMd  by  (yeneral  CaTaignao,  iic* 
Utor,  June  24-26.  The  archbiabop  of  Paria  ahot  while  mediatiiift 
June  28.  Death  of  Heinrich  &chokke,  June  27  (bora,  1770).  I>eau 
of  Chateaubriand,  July  4  (bom,  1788).  Revolt  of  SlaToniaand 
Croatia,  under  JeUaohich,  July  9.  Boapenaion  of  Habeaa  0>rpaa  Act 
in  Ireland,  July  24.  Charlea  Albert  defeated,  July  27.  Inanmo- 
tion  attempted  in  Ireland  under  O'Brien,  July  29.  The  Sardiniaat 
capituUte  to  Radetaky  at  MiUn,  Angiwt  4  Death  of  Benehni 
August  7  (bom,  1779).  Retum  of  tha  emperor  to  Yienna,  Ai«ut 
12.  Death  of  Georae  Stephenaon,  Auguat  12  (bom,  1781).  Trials 
of  the  Cfhartiats  in  London  begin,  August  26 ;  end,  September  30 
Sir  Henry  Smith  route  the  Dutch  rebels  at  the  Cape,  Angwt  29. 
Ibrahim  Pasha  Ticeroy  of  Egypt,  September  1.  Bomberdment  and 
capture  of  Messina  by  General  Filangieri,  September  2-7.  Bom- 
bardment of  Mooltan  by  the  Engliah  begun,  September  12;  aiegt 
raised,  September  22.  Pnnce  Louis  Napoleon  agam  elected  depntyto 
National  Aaaembly  (for  six  departmento),  S^tembor  2a  Deeth 
of  Lord  Georae  Bentinck,  September  21  (bom,  1802).  The  Jm 
Jellaohich  defeated  near  Buda  by  Hungarians,  September  29. 
Insurrection  at  Yienna,  October  8.  Flight  of  iSbte  emperor,  October 
7.  Yienna  aaaaulted  by  Prince  Windiaoh|p«tx,  Ootober  28 ;  takes, 
Norembar  1.  Constitution  of  French  Republic  adopted,  Norember 
4.   Repulse  of  Sikhs  before  Mooltan,  Nofember  7.   denenlWmgal 
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•nters  Berlin  ftnd  etpela  Assemblj,  Noromber  10.  Death  of  Ibni< 
him  P.isha,  Norember  10.  AssaMiiutiou  of  Count  Roni,  fiiat  mini*- 
ter  to  Pins  IX.  it  Borne,  KoYomberl5.  Tbe  Pope  aooepts  a  demo- 
eratSo  miniftrr.  Flight  of  the  Pope  in  disgniae  to  Qaeta,  Norember 
24^  Death  of  Lord  Mclboome,  Iforember  24  (bom,  1770).  Abdi- 
oration  of  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  in  farour  of  hia  nephew  Franois 
Joseph,  December  2.  The  king  of  Prowia  disaolrea  the  Conatitoent 
Awinmbly,  and  imbliahoe  a  conetitntion,  December  5.     I^oriaional 

Sovemraent  at  Home  ap^inted  btr  the  Chamben,  Daoamber  11. 
ellachioh  defeats  Hungarians  at  w  eisburg^  DBoember  18.  Looia 
Kapoleon  president  of  the  French  Republic,  December  SO.  Defeat 
of  Hnnganans  by  General  Schliok  at  Elaachan,  December  21 ;  .again, 
•t  Bzikflsd,  December  28 ;  and  at  Mohr,  Deoembar  29.  Thaokany's 
FaniTy  Jb^r  published.  homWu  Biglow  Fopen,  WiT^Pohtical 
Econatny.     JJrs  Oaskell's  Mary  Bartan. 

1849.  Hooltan  stormed  by  Q«neral  Whiah,  January  2.  Bod*- 
Feath  taken  by  Windischgiitz,  January  6.  Lord  Ooogh  defeata 
the  Sikhs  at  ChiUianwaluOi*  January  18.  Constituent  AaaanUy 
meets  at  Rome,  February  6.  Flight  of  grand  dukitf  of  Toaoany,* 
proviidonal  gorernment  at  Florence,  February  7.  BepahUo  pro- 
claimed at  Rome,  Feb.  8.  Lord  Qou^h  routs  the  Sikha  at  Q^Jaat, 
February  21 .  French  and  English  ultmiatum  to  the  king  of  Haj^aa, 
February  26 ;  accepted,  March  4.  Gold  ruah  on  Oalilomia,  ipnng^ 
General  Taylor  president  of  United  States,  March  4.  DiaaoIutioB 
^  Austrian  Diet,  new  constitution  published,  March  7.  The 
Sicilians  reject  the  ultimatum  of  mediating  powers,  March  0. 
8i>rdinia  resumes  hostilities  with  Austria,  March  12.  Death  of 
Mexzofanti,  March  16  (bom,  1774).  Radetzkr  defeata  tbe  Sar- 
diniana  and  takes  possession  of  Mortara,  March  21 ;  defeats  tham  at 
Korara,  March  28.  Abdication  of  Charlea  Albert  in  favour  of  hia 
aon,  Victor  Emmanuel,  March  24.  Annexation  of  the  Punjab  to 
British  India,  March  29.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  raoalled, 
Ainil  1?  The  Danes  defeated  ikt  Dttppeter  hei^^hts,  April  18. 
Independence  of  Hungary  proclaimed ;  Koeauth  appointed  ffovemor, 
April  14.  The  Germans  enter  Jutland,  April  20.  Bie^  of  Komora 
raiaed,  and  Buda-Pesth  evacuated  bv  Austriana,  ApnL  Alessan- 
dria occupied  by  Austrians,  April  24.  Insurrection  at  Montreal, 
April  26.  Occupation  of  Qvita  Yeoohia  by  French  troopa  under 
Geuaral  Oudinot^  Apri]  28.  Insuireotion  at  Dresden,  May  8 ;  city 
bombarded  by  Russians  and  Saxona,  May  7;  insurrection  supureaaed, 
ICay  10.  Leghorn  taken  by  Austrians,  May  12,  18 ;  and  Boloona, 
Kay  18.  Buda  stormed  by  G^rffei,  May  2L  Death  of  Maila 
Ed^worth,  May  21  (bom,  1787).  Siege  of  Rome  by  French  besina, 
June  8.  Death  of  (ftuntess  of  Blessington^  June  4  (bom,  1789). 
Baanoadea  and  fijrhting  in  Paris,  June  14.  Death  of  ex-preaident 
Polk,  June  15.  The  Russians  invade  Hungary,  June  17.  Capitu- 
latioB  of  Ancona,  June  18.  Alessandria  evacuated,  June  19. 
Defeat  of  Gdrgei  at  Szcfud  by  the  Russians,  June  21.  The  Prussians 
defeat  the  Baden  insurgenta  and  enter  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim, 
June  28.  Carlsruhe  occupied  by  Prussiana,  March  28.  Death  of 
K.  G.  Znmpt,  June  25  (bom,  1792).  Surrender  of  Rome,  entry  of 
the  French,  July  8.  The  Danea  defeat  the  Germans  besieging 
Fredericia,  Julv  8.  Bombardment  of  Peath  begun,  July  11.  Battle 
ef  TVaitxen,  Julv  14-17.  Restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  proclaimed,  July  t5.  Hnnjgarians  defeated  by  Russians  at 
Scnilaaburg,  July  81.  Judgment  m  Court  of  Archea  in  *'  Gorham 
Caae,**  adverse  to  plaintiil^  Aug.  2.  Death  of  Mehemet  Ali,  August 
2  (bom,  1769).  Treaty  of  Milan  between  Austria  and  Sardinia, 
Auguat  6.  Defeat  of  Hungarians  by  Haynau  at  Temeswar,  August  9. 
Kossuth  resigns  governorship;  Gor^i  appointed  dictator.  Aug  11. 
Sorruader  of  Uorgei  and  the  Hungarian  army  to  the  Russians,  August 
13.  Surrender  of  Venice  to  Austrians,  August  22.  Havti  pro- 
claimed an  empire  under  Soulouque,  Au^st  26.  Riot  at  Montreal, 
September  15.  The  Porte  refuses  to  give  up  Hungarian  refugees 
demanded  by  Pemia  and  Austria,  September  16.  Surrender  of 
Komoru  to  Austrians,  September  28.  Execution  of  Batthyany  at 
Peath,  October  6.  Death  of  E.  A.  Poe,  October  7  (bom,  1811). 
Death  of  Etty,  November  18  (bom,  1787).  Death  of  the  queen- 
dowag<«r  Adelaide,  December  2  (bom,  1792).  Death  of  Sir  M.  I. 
Bmnel,  December  12  (bom,  1 769).  Cholera  in  London.  The  Queen's 
OallcAes,  Ireland,  and  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  opened.  Dis- 
cord oi  Lake  N'garai  by  Livingstone.  Maoaolay's  History  of 
JBngland^  vols.  i.  and  ii.  published  (completed,  1862).  Lytton  s 
Th4  CaxiortM.     Notes  and  Qxui'ifs  begim. 

1850.  Blockade  of  the  Piraeus  by  Admiral  Sir  William  Parker, 
January  18-^larch  1.  Death  of  (Ehlenschlager,  January  20  (bom, 
1779).  Death  of  Francis  Jeffrey,  January  26  (bom.  1778. )  Treaty 
for  German  Union  concluded  between  Austria,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
and  Wtlrteraberg,  February  27.  Judgment  in  Gorham  Case 
rsyersed  by  Judicial  Committee  of  the  rrivy  Council,  March  8. 
PartT  processions  in  Ireland  prohibited 'by  Act  passed  March  12. 
liortn  German  parliament  opened  at  Eifurt,  Marcb  20.  Death 
of  J.  C.  Calhoun,  March  81  (bom,  1782).  Death  of  "Wordsworth, 
April  24  (bom,  1770),  Greek  Govemment  submits  to  English 
demands,  April  26,  26.  Tenant  Right  agitation  in  Ireland, 
•ummer.  Death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  July  2  (bom,  1788). 
Peace   between  Denmark,  Prusaii^    and  the  German  Confedera- 


tion, July  2.  Death  of  President  Taylor,  July  9:  vioe-preal 
dent  Filmore  suooeeds  him.  Deatii  of  ITeaoder,  July  14  (Wiv 
1789).  Craoow  burnt,  July  18.  Yietory  of  the  Danes  over  th*. 
Sohleawig-Holateinera  at  Idatod.  July  26.  Death  of  Balzac^ 
August  18  (bom,  1799).  Death  of  Louis  Philippe,  August  26  (bom, 
1778).  Flight  of  elector  of  Heese  CaMel,  September  18 ;  he  it. 
restored,  December  27.  Ylotory  ol  the  Danea  atMissunde,  Septe^i* 
her  18.  Pius  IX.  esUbliahee  (Datholio  hierarchy  in  England,  Sep. 
tember  24.  Alliance  between  Austria,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wflr* 
tembexg,  October  4.  California  admitted  a  State  of  the  Union^ 
First  submarine  telegraph  between  England  and  France  laid.  Bri< 
tannia  Bridffe,  Menai  Strait,  opened.  North-west  Passage  die. 
covered  by  M  *01nre.  WordswortA's  Pnhtds  published.  Tennyson'e 
In  Mmnoriam.  Dobell'a  TU  Mmtm,  Cadyle's  LatUr  Day  Pom' 
frfUsto.  Thaokerav's  fisndmmta,  Dlckenrs  David  Copperjield, 
Wagner's  Lchengnn  produced. 

1851.  Death  of  J.  J.  Audubon,  Jawttiy  27  (bom,  1780.)  Oecu. 
nation  of  Hamburg  by  Anstiiaaa,  January  29.  Occupation  of  Lfi- 
Deck,  February  4  Qold-digging  oonmenoed  in  Anatraiia,  Febraary. 
Death  of  Oersted,  March  9  (born,  1777).  Insurrection  at  Lisbon  under 
Saldanha,  April  10.  The  London  Great  Exhibition  opened,  Mav  1 
(cloaed,  ()otober  11).  Rebellion  in  South  China,  June.  Evacuation 
of  OisBel  by  Austro-Bavarian  anny  begun,  August  1.  Death  of  J. 
Fenimore  CoopBr,  September  14  (bom,  1789).  Return  of  Prinoe 
Mettemich  to  Vienna,  September28. .  Capitulation  of  Oribe  at  Monte 
Video,  October  7 ;  the  oify  entered  by  TJrquiza,  October  8.  Death  of 
ducheoa  of  Angoul^e,  October  19.  Death  of  Marshal  Soult,  Nov- 
ember 26  (bom,  1766).  Conn  d'itat  at  Paria,  December  2,  8.  Death 
of  Turner,  Deoember  19  (bom,  1776).  Louis  Napoleon  elected 
president  of  French  BepuUio  for  ten  yean,  December  20,  21.  Dis- 
missal of  Lord  Palmerston  from  of&oe,  Deonnber  22.  Ecclesiastical 
Titlea  Assumption  Act  passed.  Owens  CoUeffe,  Mancheater, 
founded.  Herbert  Spencer's  Social  8taUe$  pubmhed.  Ruskin'« 
Stones  of  Vvnics  (1861-1868);     Quivle's  Lif€  (f  John  Stm-ling. 

1852.  New  constitution  published  oy  Louis  Napoleon,  Januaiy  1 4. 
The  property  of  the  Orleans  family  eonflsoated,  Januanr  22,  Ur- 
quiza  defeats  Rosea,  Februarv  8,  end  occupies  Buenos  Ayres,  Feb^ 
ruarr  4.  HoUtein  eraouated  by  Austrians,  February.  Resignation 
of  tne  RuaseU  ministry,  FebruarT21.  First  Derby  administration 
formed,  February  27.  Death  of  Thomas  Moor%  February  26  (bun^ 
1779).  Death  of  Prinoe  Schwaizenberg,  April  6  (bom,  1800), 
Martaban  and  Rangoon  captured  by  the  Engush,  April  6  and  14, 
Treaty  of  London  respeotingDenraan  and  the  duchiea.  May  8.    Pegu 

provisional  director  ol 


taken  by  the  Engllah,  June  4. 

Argentine  Confedoation,  June  28.  Death  oi  Henir  Clay,  June  29 
(bom,  1777).  Prome  taken  by  the  English,  July  9,  arterwards  evacu- 
ated ;  retaken,  November  21.  Treaty' recogniring  the  independence 
of  Paraguay,  Jcdv  17.  Deposition  of  UrquiA,  September  10.  Death 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  September  14  (bom,  1769).  ^  Death  of 
Daniel  Webster,  October  24  (bom,  1782).  Pl^iscite  in  France  at 
to  re-estabUshment  of  the  empire,  November  21,  22.  Louis  Napo« 
leon  proclaimed  onperor  as  Napoleon  IIL,  December  2.  fieaigna^ 
tion  of  the  Derby  ministry,  Deoember  17.  Annexation  ol  Pegu  to 
British  India,  Deoember  20.  Coalition  miniatry  under  the  eari  of- 
Aberdeen,  December  27.  Representative  constitution  granted  to 
New  Zealand.  University  ol  Sydney  opened.  Drainage  of  lake 
of  Haarlem,  1849-1862.  Deutiehea  W&rUrintek  of  J.  and  W. 
Grimm  begun.  Thackeray's  Esmond  published.  Mrs  StoweV 
UncU  T(ms  Cabin, 

1863.  .Revolution  in  Mexico,  January.  Marria^  of  Napoleon 
III.  to  Eugenie  de  Mont^o,  January  29.  Termination  of  the  KafBi 
war,  FebruaiT  22.  General  Pierce  preaident  of  the  United  States. 
March  4.  Nanking  taken  by  the  Taepin^  March  21.  General 
Santa  Anna  preaident  of  repubKo  of  Mexico,  April  1.  Death  of 
Tieck,  April  28  (bom,  1778).  Prince  Menschikoff  presents  Russian 
ultimatum  to  the  Porte,  May  6;  leaves  Constautuiople,  May  21. 
Russian  army  crosses  the  Pnith,  July  2.  Cholera  breaks  out  in 
England,  September  4.  Shanghai  taken  by  the  Taepings,  Septem* 
ber  7.  Death  of  Arsgo,  October  2  (bom,  1786).  English  snd  French 
fleets  enter  the  Dar£inelles,  October  22.  War  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte  bc^ns,  October  28.  Russians  enter  Danubian  principal!* 
ties,  November.  Destraction  of  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope  by  Admiral 
Nachimoff',  November  30.  Maurice'a  Theological  £saays  published, 
Ritter's  Oeschichte  der  Philosophic  completed.     Lytton^s  Jiff  KowtL 

1854.  French  and  English  fleets  enter  the  Black  an^  Janua^  4 
Declaration  of  war  against  Russia  bv  France,  March  27,  by  Eng- 
land, March  28.  Death  of  John  Wilson  (Christopher  North), 
April  8  (bom,  1785).  Treaties  of  alliance  between  England  and 
France  signed,  April  10,  .and  between  Austria  ard  Prussia,  April 
20.  Bombardment  of  Odessa  by  French  and  English  fleeta,  April 
22.  "  Death  of  marquis  of  Anglesey,  April  29  (bora,  1768).  Death  of 
James  Montgomery,  April  80  (bom,  1771).  Silistria  unsuocesefully 
besieged  by  Russians,  May  17  to  June  15.  '  The  allies  land  at  Varna, 
May  29.  Treaty  of  Washington  signed,  June  7.  Opening  of 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  June  10.  Insurrection  in  Swdn  under 
O'Donnell,  June  27.  Battle  of  Giurgevo,  July  8.  Bomarsund 
token  by  aUios^  August  16.    Death  ol  Schelling,  August  20  (bom. 
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1776).  Oocupation  of  Buchareat  by  AaatriAM,  September  «. 
Landinf  of  the  allies  in  the  Crimea,  September  14.  Battle  of  the 
Alma,  September  20.  Occupation  of  Balaklara  b^  the  allies,  Sep- 
tember 28.  Bombardment  of  Sebastopol  begins,  October  17. 
Battle  of  BalaUava,  October  25  ;  of  Inkerman,  November  6.  Death 
of  Charles  Kemble,  Korember  12  (bom,  1775).  Death  Oi  Lockhart, 
November  25  (born,  17fi4).  Treaty  of  alliance  between  Austria, 
England,  and  France,  December  2.  Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Ck>n* 
ueption  promulgated  at  Rome,  December  8.  Lake  dwellings  dLs- 
covered  in  Sxntzerland.  Armstrong  gun  made.  Murchison's 
Siluria  published.     Oeorge  Sand's  HrMoirt  dt  ma  Vie. 

1856.  Sardinia  Joins  the  alUes,  January  26.  The  Palmerston  ad- 
ministration in  ofuce,  February  6.  Death  of  the  emperor  Nicholas 
of  Russia,  March  2.  Defeat  of  the  Taepings  at  Canton,  March  6. 
Death  of  (Charlotte  Bronte,  March  31  (bom,  1816).  Universal  Ex- 
hibition opened  at  Paris,  May  16.  Newspaper  stamp  abolished  in 
Qreat  Britain,  June  16.  Death  of  Lord  Baglan,  June  28  (bom, 
1788).  Death  of  Sir  W.  E.  Parry,  July  8  (bom,  17M).  Battle  of 
the  Tcharaaya,  Aognst  16.  (Concordat  between  Anstria  and  the 
Holy  See,  Angnst  18.  Storming  of  the  Malakoff  and  Bedaou  Sep- 
tembers ;  totuhsida  of  Sebastopol  evaenated  by  the  Rnsaians.  Defeat 
Df  the  Russians  before  Kars,  September  29.  Death  of  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  October  22  (boin,  1810).  Capitulation  of  Kars 
to  General  MonrayieflT,  November  28.  Visit  of  King  Victor 
Emmannel  to  <)naen  Victoria,  November  80  to  December  6.  Death 
of  Samnel  Rogers,  Deoamber  18  (b<»ii,  1762).  Besssmer's  process 
for  manofaotore  of  steel  patented.  Niagara  Railway  Suspension 
Bridge  completed.  Milman'sXafinC&riiftafiay  published.  Tenny- 
son's Maui,    Thackeray's  Th$  N§uKomu.    Saturdajf  Rtrriew  began. 

1856.  Vienna  protocol  as  basis  of  PMoe  with  Russia  signed, 
Febraaiy  1.  Annexation  of  Ondh  to  British  India,  February  7. 
Doath  of  Heine,  February  17  (bom,  1800).  Lord  Canning 
goyemor-geneial  of  Indl%  Febraary  29.  Free  State  Legislature 
in  Kansas  constituted,  March  4.  Treaty  of  Paris  signed,  March 
80.  Kansas  refused  admission  into  the  Union,  April  11.  Death 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  May  6  (bora.  1788).  Death  of  AngnstU 
Thierry,  May  21  (bom  1795).  Evacuation  of  the  Crimea  by  allies, 
July  12.  Death  of  Schumann,  July  20  (bom,  1810).  Coronation 
of  tne  czar,  Alexander  IL,  September  7.     Seixore  of  a  "  loicha'' 


November  8.  Death  of  Paul  Delaroche,  November  4  (bom.  1797). 
Capture  of  the  Bogue  Forts,  Canton,  November  12,  18.  Bnshire 
Uken  by  British  ^»roe^  December  10.  Death  of  Hash  Miller, 
December  24  (bom,  1802).  Mrs  Browning's  Aurora  Leigh  pub- 
lished. Finlay's  Hiatory  of  Oreeoe.  Fronde's  Eidory  of  England, 
yol.  L  (completed,  1869).     Max  MiUler's  CompwrMve  Mythology. 

1857.  Assassination  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris  (Sibour),  January 
8.  Mutinies  of  Sepoy  regiments  at  Bamckpore,  Berhami>ore, 
and  Lucknow,  January-May.  General  Outram  defeata  Persians 
at  Khooshab,  February  8.  Treaty  of  peace  wiUi  Persia,  March 
4.  James  Buchanan  president  of  United  Statea.  March  4.  Abo- 
lition of  the  Sound  dues,  March  14.  Mutiny  of  Sepoys  at 
Moerat,  May  10^11.  The  mutineers  at  Delhi,  May  11.  Mutiny 
at  Lncknow,  May  80.  Mutineers  under  Nana  Sahib  repulsed  at 
Cawnpore  by  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  June  7.  Death  of  Douglas  Jerrold, 
June  8  (bom,  1803).  Canitulation  of  Europeans  at  Cawnpore  to 
>fana  Sahib,  June  25.  Massacre  of  women  and  children  at  (^wn- 
tK>re,  July  15.  Doath  of  B^ranger,  July  16  (bom,  1780).  General 
Uavelock  enters  Cawnpore,  Jnly  17.  Death  of  Eng^e  Sue,  August 
3  (born,  1804).  Visit  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  empress  to  (^een 
Victoria,  August  8.  Attempt  to  lay  first  Atlantio  telegraph  cable 
fails,  August  11.  Death  of  Oomte,  September  5  (bom,  1798). 
Delhi  stormed  by  Generals  Wilson  and  Nicholson,  September 
14-20.  Relief  of  Lucknow  by  General  Havelook,  September  25. 
Meeting  of  Napoleon  III.  and  Alexander  IL  at  Stnttgart,  Sep- 
tember 25.  The  garrison  of  Lucknow  leeoned  by  Sir  Colin  CampbeU, 
November  22.  Death  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock  at  Alnmbitfh,  Nov- 
ember 25  (bom,  1795).  Bombardment  and  capture  of  Canton 
by  English  and  French,  December  28,  29.  Civu  war  in  Kansas, 
end  of  December.  Social  Science  Association  founded.  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel  b^gun.  Tregelles'  edition  of  the  Oruk  TeUanani,  1857- 
1872.     Livingstone's  MimUmary  I^vtU  published. 

1858.  Death  of  Marshal  Radetzky,  January  5  (bom  1766). 
Orsini  attompte  to  assassinate  Napoleon  III.,  January  14.  Lannch 
of  the  '*  Great  Eastern,**  January  31.  Resignation  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, Februaiy  20.  The  l5(Brby  ministry  installed,  February 
27.  The  Livingstone  expedition  sails,  March  10.  Siege  pf  Lucknow 
bcffins,  March  8;  the  town  token,  March  19-21.  MinnesoU  ad- 
m^ted  a  Stoto  of  the  Union,  May  11.  (^pture  of  the  Peiho 
forte  by  Englidh  and  French,  May  19.  Great  eraption  of  Vesuvius 
begins.  May  21.  Gwalior  retaken  bv  Sir  Hugh  Kos^  and  Sindia 
remstated,  June  19.  Treaty  of  lientoin  concluded,  June  26. 
Property  qualification  of  members  of  parliament  abolished  by  Act 
nassed,  June  28.  Jews  Relief  Act  passed,  July  23.  Visit  of  the 
Oueen  and  the  Prince  Consort  to  Napoleon  III.  at  (Hierboutig, 


August  4,  5.  Death  of  George  Combe,  Augnst  li  (bom,  1788). 
AtUntle  cable  completed,  and  first  message  received,  August  20. 
The  Dannbian  Principalities  constituted,  August  20.  CommeicisI 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  signed,  August  26. 
Government  of  India  transferred  from  the  Ckxmpaoy  to  the  (}n>wii, 
September  1.  Death  of  Robert  Owen,  November  17  (bora  sbont 
17/0).  Trial  of  Count  de  Montalembert  at  Paris,  November  25. 
Donati's  oomot  discovered,  June  2.  Lake  Victoria  Nyanxa  dis- 
covered by  Spoke.  First  vol  of  Buckle's  Introduction  to  the  Hletor^ 
of  Civilization  published  (vol.  iL,  1861).  Tennyson's  Idyllt  ^ 
the  King  (first  series).  C^arlyle's/Vm^meii;  <A«  Oreai  (completed,  1865!. 
1859.  Miramon  president  of  Mexico,  January  6.  Death  of  Henry 
Hallam,  January  21  (bom,  1778).  Celebrstion  of  centenaiy  of  the 
birth  of  Boms,  January  25.  Death  of  W.  H.  Prescott,  Jaaiisiy 
28  (bom  1796).  Oregon  admitted  a  Stote  of  the  Union,  Feb- 
ruarr  12.  Ultimatum  of  Anstria,  demanding  disarmament  of 
Sardinia,  April  28.  Death  of  Dr  Lardner,  April  29  (bom,  1793). 
Evolution  at  Florence,  flight  of  the  grana  duke  of  Tuscany, 
April  27.  Declaration  of  war  against  Anstaia  by  Victor  Emmsnad, 
April  27.  The  Austrian  army  crosses  the  Tidno,  April  29. 
Declaration  of  war  against  Austria  by  Nspoleon  IlL,  May  3. 
Death  of  Alexander  von  Hunboldt,  May  6  Q>om,  1769).  Battle 
of  Montobello,  May  20.  GaribalcU  oocnpies  Como,  May  27.  Battle 
of  Magenta,  June  4.  Death  of  David  Cox,  June  7  (bora,  1781). 
Entry  of  Napoleon  arid  Victor  Emmanuel  into  Milan,  June  8. 
Annexation  of  Lombardy  to  Sardinia  proclaimed.  Death  of  Prince 
Metternich,  June  11  (bora,  1778).  Resignation  of  the  Derby 
ministry,  June  17.  Palmerston  ministrr,  June  20.  Repulse  (/ 
French  and  English  squadron  on  the  Pemo^  Jnne  24,  25.  Battle 
of  Sotferino,  June  2i.  '  Votnnteer  movement  in  Ensland,  June. 
Meeting  ol  the  Emperors  Fraads  Joseph  and  Nandeon  III.  at 
Villafianca,  July  7.  Treaty  limd,  Jnly  11.  ConfiseatioB  of 
Church  prdperty  in  Mexico  by  Joarec,  July  18.  Aete  for  estsb* 
lishment  of  reserve  foroes  of  seamen  and  soldiers  passed,  August 
18.  Sohamyl  captured  by  the  Rnasi^ns,  August  26.  Concordst 
between  Rome  and  Spain,  August  26.  Death  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
August  28  (bom,  1784).  Death  of  Isambard  K.  Brunei,  Bmtsmba 
15  (bom,  1806).  Death  of  Robert  Stephenson.  October  12  (bora, 
1808).  Negro  insurrection  at  Hairsr's  Ferry,  Virginia,  nnder  Jobs 
Brown,  October  17 ;  Brown  hanged,  December  2.  Spain  dedaiea  wai 
•gainst  Marocco,  October  22.  Death  of  Lndwig  Spohs,  October  SS 
(bom,  1784).  Treaty  of  Zurich  signed,  November  10.  Death  of 
Washington  Irving,  November  28.  Sardinian  constitution  pro* 
claimed,  December  7.  Death  of  De  <^ncey,  December  8  (bon, 
1786).  Death  of  Lord  Macaulay,  December  28  (bom,  1800).  The 
Victoria  Bridge  Montreal,  opened.  Lake  Nvassa  explored  b^ 
Livingstone.  George  Eliot's  Adam  Bede  published.  Dsr«rin» 
Origin  <(fSpeciee,  Ewald's  Oeechichte  dee  VoUcee  lerael  completed. 
Sir.  W.  Hamilton's  Ledurte  on  Metaphyeice  (completed,  1861). 
Thackeray's  Virginiane.     Comhill  Afawusine  esteblistied. 

1660.  (General  Prim  defeate  the  Moors  at  C^astiUejos,  Janu- 
ary 1.  Count  Cavour  president  of  the  council  in  new  king- 
dom of  Italy,  January.  21.  Treaty  of  commerce  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  signed  at  Pans,  Januair  28.  Tetuan  taken 
by  O'DonneU,  Febroaiy  6.  Death  of  Sir  William  Napier,  Febru- 
ary  12  (bom,  1785).  Ultimatum  of  Great  Britain  sent  to  ChineM 
Government,  March  8.  Insurrection  in  Sicily,  March  15.  Deatit 
of  Mrs  Jameson,  March  17  (bom,  1796).  Annexation  of  Tuscany 
to  Sardinia,  March  22.  Cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  hj 
treaty  of  Turin,  March  24.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and 
Marocco,  April  26.  Death  of  Theodore  Parker,  May  10  (born, 
1810).  Japanese  embassy  received  at  Waahington,  May  14. 
Palermo  entered  by  Garibaldi,  May  27.  Transfer  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  the  French  empire,  June  14  First  voyage  of  the  "  Orwt 
Eastern  "  across  the  Atlantic,  Jud»47  to  27.  Battle  of  MeUzso, 
June  20.  Massacres  of  Maronites  by  the  Druses  in  Syris,  May  21 
and  July  9.  Prince  of  Wales  sails  for  Canada  and  the  United 
Stetes,  July  9.  Insurrection  at  Naples,  August  17.  Capture  of  the 
Takn  forte  by  the  allied  French  and  English  forces,  Angnit  21. 
Occupation  of  Tientsin,  Augnst  28.  Garibaldi  enters  tfapK 
September  8,  and  proclaims  Vietor  Emmanuel,  September  9.  The 
alhea  advance  on  Peking,  Sept&nber  9.  Italian  troops  enter  tks 
States  of  the  Church,  September  11.  Death  o<  Schopenhaner, 
September  21  (bom,  1787).  Capitulation  of  Ancona  to  the  Sa^ 
dinians,  Sejptember  29.  Garibaldi  defeate  the  Neapolitans  at  tks 
Voltnmo,  October  1.  Summer  palaoe  of  the  emperor  of  China 
sacked  by  the  French,  October  6.  New  constitution  of  Austrian 
empire  esteblished  by  imperial  diploma,  October  20.  Trsatr  of 
peace  signed  at  Peking,  October  24.  Death  of  the  earl  of 
Dundonsld,  October  80  (bom,  1775).  Annigcation  of  the  Two  SidlKs 
to  Sanlinia  announoed,  November  8.  Annexation  of  tenito^  on 
the  Amur  by  Russia,  November  1  i.  Death  of  Baron  JJunsen.  Not- 
ember  28  (bora,  1791).  Death  of  Dr  Ferdinand  Baur,  Dooam- 
her  2  (bom,  1792).  Secession  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Uiuos. 
December  20.  Annexation  of  the  Marches,  Umbria,  Kaoles,  ao4 
Sicily  to  dominions  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  Deoembrr  26.  Sp^n« 
analysis  estobUshed  by  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff.    Discoveiy  of  ol- 
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TlM  "Wanior,"  first   BritUh  ironclad 
ft  mmd  B$vinP9  pabliah«d.      MilTt  On 

186L  WiUum  L  king  of  PnudA,  JukowT  2.  ramina  in  NorUi- 
wcstea  uoTinoaa  of  Indi*.  Beocaaion  of  Hiaaiaalppi  from  the 
Union,  Jannair  9 ;  followed  by  that  of  Florida,  .Alahama,  Georgia, 
Itowiaiana,  ana  Tezaa,  Janoarr  lO-Febmaiy  1.     Kanaaa  admitted 


.  Tezaa,  Janoaiy  KX-Febmaiy 
a  State  o^  tlie  Union,  Janoaiy  99.  Ceeaion  oi  Mentone  and 
Boqnebnme  to  Franoa,  Febmary  2.  Oonfederate  Statea  eon- 
atitoted  under  preaidenoy  of  Jeffenon  Davia,  Febroarr  4.  Oaptme 
of  Gaeta  bj  General  Obddini,  Febmair  18.  Fint  Kalian  parlia- 
mant  meeta  at  Turin,  Febraarf  18.  Kew  oonatitution  of  Anatrian 
empire  decreed  by  patent^  Febroarr  80.  Dakota  (U.S.)  organiaed 
aa  a  tarritorj,  xLuch.  8.  ^mandpation  of  tha  anfa  in  Roaaia 
decreed  by  the  Oar,  March  8.  Abraham  Lincoln  preaident 
of  United  Statea,  Maivh  4.  Title  of  king  of  Italy  conferred 
OA  "^^otor  EmmanueL  March  17.  Annexation  of  St  Domingo  to 
Spain,  Maroh  18.  Bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort  Somter, 
Charleaton,  bT  Confederatea,  Api?!  12, 18.  Seoeadon  of  Virginia, 
April  17.  Blockade  of  Soothem  porta,  April  19  Seoeaaion  of 
Maj  e,  of  Tanneaaee,  May  8,  of  K.  Carolina,  May  20. 
Oonnt  Carour,  June  6  (bom,  1810).  Paper  dn^  in  Great 
Britain  aboliahed  by  Aot  paaaed  Jnne  12.  Confederati>  Stetea 
reoognised  aa  belUgerenta  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  Jnne  16 
DeaUi  of  Lord  Campbell,  Jnne  88  (bora,  1779y.  Abdnl  Asix  aoltau 
of  the  Ottomana,  June  25.  Death  of  Mra  Browninff,  Jnne  29  (bom, 
1809).  Jaaref  preaident  of  Mezioo,  Jnne  80.  Confederate  oongreaa 
aita  at  Biohmond,  Ya. ,  July  20.  Firat  battle  of  Bnll  Bun  (Manaaaaa), 
JuIt  21.  Yiait  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Conaort  to 
Ireland,  Auguat  21-29.  Meeting  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  king 
of  Pruaaia  at  Compikpe,  October  t,  Seizure  of  Confederate 
oommiaaionera  on  board  the  Britiah  ateamer  "Trent^**  Korem- 
ber  8:  they  are  aorrendered,  Deoember  28.  Death  of  Father 
Laooroaire,  Korember  22  ^b<vn,  18021  Italian  ambaaaador  learea 
Madrid,  Norember  28.  Jefferaon  Dana  elected  nreaident  of  Confede- 
rate SUtea  for  aiz  yeara,  Korember  80.  Death  of  the  Prince  Con- 
aort, Deoember  14,  (bom,  1619V.  Ningpo  taken  bv  the  Taepinga, 
Deoember  28.  Principality  of  Boumanla  formea  by  union  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallaohia,  Deoember  28.  Snipenaion  of  oaafa  paT- 
menta  in  Federal  Statea,  December  81.  Poat-6iBoe  SaTinn  Banka 
opened  in  England.  Storm  waminga  begun  by  Fitzroy.  Stanler'a 
AuUm  Church  publiahed.  Hymna  AncUrU  and  Modtm,  lUz 
Miiller'a  SeUnei  qf  Language, 

1802.  Death  of  Biot,  Februanr  8  (bom,  1774).  Encounter 
between  the  irondada  "Merrimao  and  "Monitor"  in  the  Jamea 
BiTor,  March  9.  Eari  of  Elgin  goTomor-general  of  India,  March 
12.  Japaneae  embaaay  received  by  Napoleon  III.,  Aroil  18.  France 
dedarea  war  on  Mezioo^  April  18.  durrander  of  New  Orleana  to 
the  Federal^  April  24.  Japaneae  embaaay  leachea  Encdand,  April 
Sa  Opening  of  International  Exhibition,  South  Kenaington, 
May  1  (clooed,  November  IX  Battle  of  Willitunabur^  May  5. 
Kingpo  taken  by  the  alliea,  Maj  10.  Death  of  Buckle,  May 
29  (bom  1822).  Battlea  on  the  Chiokahominy  (before  Rich- 
mond), June  26  to  July  1.  Treaty  of  oomm«roe  between  Great 
Britain  and  Belgium,  July  28.  Death  of  ex-preaident  Van 
Buren,  Jnhr  24  (bom,  1782L  The  "Alabama*'  Confederate 
eorvetta  aaOa  from  Liverpool,  July  29.  Garibaldi  oocupiea 
Catania,  Auguat  80.  Garibaldi  defeated,  wounded,  and  captured 
at  Aapromonte,  Auguat  29.  Second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  August 
80.  <3onfederatea  invade  Mafyland,  September  6,  8.  Confederatea 
dafiaated  at  South  Mountain,  September  14 :  and  at  Antietam, 
September  17.  Suapenaion  of  Habeaa  Corpua  Act  in  United  SUtea, 
September  24.  Abdication  of  Otho^  king  of  Greece,  October  24. 
Death  of  Uhland,  November  18  (bom,  1787).  Battle  of  Fredericka- 
buig^  Deoember  18.  Cotton  Famine  in  Lancaahire  at  ite  heijdit  in 
December.  Herbert  Spencer'a  Firti  Principle  pubUahed.  Hdm- 
holta'a  2H$  Lehr$  von  dtn  Tanni^Mndungtn, 

1868.  Preaident  Lincoln  proclidma  the  Confederate  Stetea  to 
ha  in  rebellion,  and  declaraa  their  alavea  tn^  January  1.  Weatera 
Virginia  admitted  a  Steto  of  the  Union,  January  1.  Death  of 
Horaoe  Vemet,  Januarr  17  (bom,  1789).  Treaty  of  commerce 
between  Franoe  and  Italy,  January  17.  lamael  Paaha  viceroy  of 
I^ypt,  January  18.  Inaurreotion  in  Poland,  under  Langiewicz, 
Januarr  22 ;  he  ia  defeated,  March  1 9.  Rebellion  of  Maoria  in  New 
Zealand,  January;  they  are  defeated,  July  17  and  November  20. 
Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Walea  with  tbe  Prinoeaa  Alexandra  of 
Denmark  at  Windaor,  March  10.  Prince  William  George  d  Den- 
mark elected  king  of  Greeo^  March  18.  Puebla  taken  by  the 
French,  March  81.  Death  of  Sir  G.  ComewaU  Lewia,  April  18 
{bom,  1800).  Battle  of  Chancelloraville.  General  "Stonewall** 
Jackaon  mortally  wounded.  May  2  (died.  May  91  Puebla,  Mexico^ 
ontered  by  French  under  General  Fony,  May  17.  Vickabmg 
attacked  by  General  Grant,  May  19  ;  surrendered,  July  4  Capture 
of  Herat  W  Mahomed  Ehan,  May  26.  Death  of  Doat  Mahomed, 
June  9.  Cfeneral  Forey  entera  the  eiW  of  Mexico,  June  10.  Battlea 
of  Gettvabno^  Jnlr  1-8.  Death  of  Mulraady,  July  7  (bom,  1786). 
Bozrendat  of  f oat.  Pudaon  to  the  Federal^  July  8.    Empiia  of 


peace  I 
ton  by 


Mexioo  proohdmed;  Maximflian,  arohdubi  of  Avatiia,  alaotad 
emperor,  July  10.  Abolition  of  the  Scheldt  dnea^  JuIt  lO; 
Chattanooga  occupied  by  Federala.  September  10.  BattU  of 
ChicamauM,  September  19,  80.  Death  of  Jacob  Grimm.  September 
20  (bom,  1786).  Death  of  ArchbiahopWhateljjr, October  8  (bom,  17871. 
Prince  of  Sonderburg-Gluokaburg  prodamied  king  of  Denmark 
aa  Chriatian  IX.,  November  16.  iMnoe  Frederick  of  Anguatenburff 
olaima  the  duohiea  of  Schleawig-Holatein,  November  18.  Battle  of 
Chattanooga,  defeat  of  Confederatea,  November  84.  Firat  Fenian 
Convention  meete  at  Chicago,  November  26.  Death  of  Thackeray, 
December  24  (bom,  1811).  CoLmao'u  PtnMtueh  crUieaUy  tacamintd 
publiahed.     George  Eliof  a  Jtemda,    Renan'a  VU  tU  J49U», 

1864.  Sir  John  Lawrence  viceroy  of  India,  Januarv  12.  Ge^ 
man  ultimatum  preaented  to  Denmark,  January  16.  Auatro-Prua- 
aian  army  entera  Holstein,  January  21.  Evacuation  of  the  Danne- 
werk,  February  6.  Viait  of  Garibaldi  to  En^and,  April  8-87. 
Seixure  of  Chincha  lalanda  by  Spain,  April  14.  Capture  of  Diippel 
bj  Pruaaiana,  Aprfl  18.  Ruaaian  oonqueat  of  CSroaaaia  completed. 
Death  of  Meyerbeer,  May  2  (bom,  1794).  Suapenaion  of  hoatOHieii 
in  Schkawig,  May  18.  Death  of  N.  Hawthorne,  May  19  (bora. 
1804).  Ceaaion  of  Ionian  lalanda  to  Gr«eoe,  Mav  88.  Arrival  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian  in  Mexico,  May  89.  The  '*  Alal^ama"  aunk 
by  the  "Kearaage,"  off  Cherbouig,  June  19.  Hoatilitiea  laaumed 
in  Denmark,  June 26.  Nankingtaken  frcm  the Taemnga,  July  19 ^ 
end  of  the  rebellion.  Repeal  of  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  U.S. ,  June  28. 
Belfaat  Orange  riota,  Auguat  8-16.  Oooupation  of  Atlante  by  Fede- 
rala, September  2.  Evacuation  of  Rome  by  the  French  in  two  yean 
agTMd  to,  September  16.  Death  of  W.  S.  Landor,  September  JT 
(Mm,  1776).  Treaty  of  peace  between  Denmark,  Pruaaia,  and 
Auatria  aigned  at  Vienna,  October  80  (ratified,  November  16). 
Nevada  admitted  a  Stete  of  the  Union,  October  81.  Death  of 
David  Roberta,  R.A.,  November  26  (bom,  1796).  Savannah 
oooupied  b^  General  Sherman,  December  21.  Geneva  Convention 
for  relief  of  Uie  wounded  in  war  originated.  Dvnamite  introduced 
by  Nobel  Teniiyaon'BiE^oeAWreim  publiahed.  Newman'a^jwfci^ 
j^ro  Vita  ma,    Taine'a  Hidoirt  tU  ia  LiU4raiur$  Anglaim, 

1866.  Death  of  Proudhon,  January  19  (bom,  1809).  Treaty  of 
ace  befween  Spain  and  Peru,  January  26.  Occupation  of  Chanea* 
n  by  General  Oillmour,  Fcbraary  17.  The  first  tel^nam  received 
in  Lmidon  direct  from  Eurrachee,  March  1.  Preaident  lincoln 
entera  upon  aeoond  term  of  office,  March  4.  Death  of  Cobdei!. 
April  2  (Dora,  1804).  Richmond  entered  by  General  Grant,  April 
8.  Surrender  of  General  Le«^  April  9.  Aasoaaination  of  Preaidenl 
Lincoln,  April  14 ;  vice-preaident  Andrew  Johnaon  aocceeda  him, 
April  16.  Paraguay  dedarea  war  on  Argentine  Confederation, 
April  16.  Alliance  between  Brazil,  Uragoay,  and  Argentine  Con- 
federation, May  L  Capture  of  Preaident  Davia,  May  10,  and  end 
of  American  war.  Italian  aeat  of  government  transferred  to  Florences 
May  11.  Death  of  laaao  Taylor,  June  28  (bom,  1786).  Death  of 
Profesaor  Aytoun,  Autfuat  4  (bom,  1818).  Death  of  Sir  WiUiam 
J.  Hooker,  Auguat  12  (bom,  1785).  Convention  of  Gaatein,  re* 
apeoting  Daniah  duohiea,  Auguat  14.  Navigation  treaty  between 
Great  firitein  and  Pruaaia,  Auffuat  16.  Rinderpest  in  England, 
July-October.  Aneat  of  Fenian  leadera  in  Ireland,  September 
15.  Negro  rioto  at  Morant  Bay,  Jamaica,  October  11.  Death 
of  Lord  Palmeraton,  October  18  (bom,  1784V.  Earl  Russell 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  October  19.  Leopold  11.  king  of  tho 
Belgians,  December  10.  Commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Austria,  December  16.  Slavery  abohshed  in  United  Stetea, 
December  18.  Death  of  Frederika  Bremer,  December  81  (bom, 
1802).  Lecky'a  lUu  and  Jnjluwc*  of  BationaOmn  published^ 
Pnaey'a  JBirtntoon,  1 

1866.  Suspension  of  Habeaa  Corpua  Act  in  Ireland,  Februur  17. 
Death  of  Dr  Whewell,  March  6  (bom,  1794).  Death  of  ETeble^ 
Maroh  29  (bora,  1792).  Alliance  between  Pmasiaand  Italy  aisned, 
March  27.  Bombardment  of  Valparaiao  by  Spaniah  fieet,  March  81s 
Civil  Righte  BiU  paaaed  by  U.S.  Congraas,  April  18.  Prince  Charier 
of  Hohenxollera  elected  hoepodar  of  Boumania,  April  16.  Suapen* 
aion  of  Bank  of  England  Charter  A6t,  May  11 .  Fenian  raida  into 
Canada,  May  81  and  Jnne  7.  Suapenaion  of  Habeaa  Corpua  Act  in 
Canada,  June  8.  Pruaaia  withdrawa  from  Germanic  Confederation, 
June  14.  Pruaaiana  enter  Saxonv  and  Hanover,  June  16.  Auatria 
dedarea  war,  June  17  :  Pruaaia,  June  18  ;  Italy,  June  20.  Italiana 
defeated  at  Cuatozza,  June  84.  Resignation  of  the  Russell  ministry, 
June  86.  Surrender  of  Hanoverian  army,  June  29.  Prussians  defeat 
Austriana  at  Sadowa  (Kdniggriite),  July  8.  Auatria  cedea  Venetia 
to  France,  July  6.  The  jDerby  ministrr  enter  office,  Julv  6. 
Occupation  of  Frankfort  by  Prusaiana,  July  16.  Battle  of  llsaa, 
July  20.  Preliminariea  of  peace  aigned  at  Nikolaburg,  July  26. 
Inaurreotion  in  Crete,  Au^piat  Treafy  of  peace  between  Auatria  and 
Pruaaia  aigned  at  Prague,  Auguat  28.  Treaty  of  pMce  between 
Auatria  and  Italy  aigned  at  Vienna,  October  8.  Korth  German 
Confederation  formed  Auguat-October.  Venetia  united  to  Italy, 
November  4.  Rome  evacuated  \j  the  French,  Deoember  8-lL 
Bcoi  Homo  published.     Swinburne  a  Potm$  and  Balladt. 

1867.  DeathofVictorCousin,  January  14  (bom,  1793).   Schl^wig 
HolataiB  inooiperated  with  Pruaaia,  January  24.    Hungarian  ooat 
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•tttntfoa  Mrtored.  refaniMT  7.  Fint  pta^Et  of  a  thip  throoffh 
the  Sims  Canal,  Febrauy  17.  Fenka  agitation  in  IreUmd,  Feb- 
Toarr-Haich.  Nebnaln  admittad  a  State  of  the  Dnion,  March  1. 
Ceanon  of  Roaaian  America  to  United  Statea,  March  18.  Evacu*. 
tion  of  Mezioo  by  the  French,  March  10.  International  Exhibition  at 
Parirf  opened,  April  1  (doaed,  Korember  3).  Dominion  of  Canada 
eonatitnted,  March  29.  Coronation  of  the  emperor  and  empreaa  of 
Anatria  aa  king  and  qoeen  of  Hungary,  at  Testh,  Jane  8.  The 
lirlngatone  aearoh  expedition  aaila  from  England,  June  9.  The 
emperor  Mf^"*'^**»  of  Mexico  ahot  at  Qneretoro,  Jane  19.  Korth 
German  oonatitntion  promnlntted,  June  25.  Sultan  risiti  Paris, 
Jane  80 ;  London,  Joly  12.  New  Reform  Bill  paaaed  for  England, 
Angoat  15  (for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  July  18,  1868).  Death  of 
Faraday,  Aagost  25  (bom,  1791).  Proaaian  garrison  withdrawn  from 
LnxemDouig,  September  8.  First  detachmentfof  British  expedition 
■gainst  Abyssinia  learea'  Aden,  September  28.  Joarex  re-elected 
nreaident  cil  Mexico,  October.  Qanbaldi  occupiea  Monta  Rotondo, 
and  thiaatens  Rome,  October  28.  French  troops  enter  Rome. 
October  80.  Italian  troopa  pass  Roman  frontier,  October  80. 
Garibaldi  deffmtwi  at  Montana,  KoTember  8  ;  arreated,  November  4. 
Annexation  of  Cochin  China  to  France.  Chaooer  Society  eatabliahed 
in  London.  First  toL  of  Freeman*s  Norman  CkmqutH  published 
(oomideted,  1876). 

1868.  Death  of  Brewiter,  Febniaiy  10  (bom,  1781.)  Occupation 
of  Aauncion,  Paraguay,  by  the  alliea,  Febraarr  21.  Redgnation  of 
Lord  Derby,  February  25.  Impeachment  oi  President  Johnson, 
February  25.  Magdala  bombarded  and  taken  by  Sir  R.  Napier, 
King  theodore  Idlled,  April  18.  Death  of  Marshal  Harraez, 
Apm  23  (bom,  1800).  Death  of  Lord  Brougham,  May  7  (bom, 
1779).  Samaroand  occupied  br  Russians,  May  li.  Death  of  ex- 
preaident  Buohaiian,  June  1  (bora,  1791).  Trinoe  Michael  IIL 
of  Serria  aiisasainstinl  at  Belgrade,  June  10;  Milan  ObrenoTich 
prodaimad  prince,  July  2.  Humaita  eraonated  br  Paraguayans, 
June  25.  CMml  rsoorered  by  Shera  Ali,  Auffust  li.  Insurrection 
in  SpafaL  September  18.  Death  of  Dean  Milman,  September  24 
(bora,  1791.)  Battle  of  Aloolea,  September  28.  Queen  Isabella 
IsaTea  Spain,  September  80.  General  Prim  laoeiTed  at  Madrid, 
October  7rDeaih  of  Rossini,  Korember  18  (bora,  1792).  Resig- 
nation of  Disraeli,  December  2.  The  Gladstone  ministry  in  office, 
Deoember  9.  Panguaran  army  defeated  and  destroyed  at  Yilleta, 
December  11.    Lord  luyo^  goreraor-general  of  India,  Deoember  20. 

1869.  Death  of  Lamartine,  Febraary  28  (born,  1792).  General 
GMnt  piaddent  of  United  Statea,  March  4.  Hudson's  Bay 
Territocy  ceded  to  the  crown,  April  9.  Marahal  Serrano  regent 
of  Spain,  June  18.  Iriah  Church  Disestablishment  Act  passed, 
July  26.  Valencia  seised  by  Republicans,  October  11 ;  stormed  l^ 
GoTernmant  troops,  October  16.  Death  of  Sainte-Benre,  Oct  18 
(bom,  1804).  Death  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  October  28  (born,  1799X 
Formal  opening  of  the  Sues  Canal,  Korember  17.  Pacific  Railway 
oomDletecL    Leol^s  Atropetm  Morals  published. 

1^0.  President  Lopes,  of  Pan«nuy.  defeated  and  Idlled 
at  batUa  of  Aqnidaban,  March  1.  Death  of  Charlea  Dickena, 
7ime  9  (bom,  1812).  Abdication  of  laabella  IL  of  Spain,  June 
S5.  Spaniah  crown  offered  to  Prinoe  Leopold  of  Hohensollem- 
Sigmanngen,  July  4  Proposal  denounced  uj  Frenoh  Govemment, 
J^y  6.  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  Toted  by  the  Vatican 
Oouncfl,  July  18.  France  declares  wv  against  Prussis,  July 
19.  Abrogation  of  the  concordat  with  Austria,  July  80.  The 
Iriah  Land  Act  passed,  August  1.  Attack  on  Saarbrtick  br  the 
French,  August  2.  French  defeated  at  Woerth  and  Speichera, 
August  6.  Elementarr  Ednoation  Act  for  Ensland  and  Wales 
passed,  Auffust  9.  Fall  of  the  Ollirier  ministry  m  France,  August 
i ;  Omnt  nJikao  first  minister.  Defeat  of  French  at  Grarelotte, 
August  18.  Battle  of  Sedan,  September  1.  Surrsnder  of  Napoleon 
to  the  king  of  Prussia;  capitulation  of  the  French  army, 
September  2.  Rerolution  at  Paria.  Republic  proclaimed, 
September  4.  Flight  of  the  empreaa.  ItaHan  troopa  enter  Papal 
territory,  SeptemMr  17.  Paria  mTcsted  by  Germans,  Septembei 
19.  Riome  occupied  by  Italian  troops,  September  20.  Otpi« 
tnlation    of   Straaburff,    September    28.        Versaillea    the    head* 

Suarters  of  Idng  of  rrussia,  October  5.  Rome  and  the  Papal 
tatea  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  October  9.  Orleana 
taken  by  (General  Von  der  Tann,  October  11.  Death  of  General 
R.  E.  Lee,  October  18  (born,  1808).  Fall  of  Metx,  October  28. 
Communist  insurrection  at  Paria,  October  81.  Rusda  throwa  off 
obligationa  of  treaty  of  1856  respecting  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea, 
October 81.  Duke  of  Aosta  electedking of  Spain,  November  16. 
BaTsria  enters  North  German  confederation,  KoTember  28.  Death 
of  Alexandre  Dumas,  December  5  (bom,  1808).  German  empire 
declared,  December  10.  Tours  surrendered,  but  not  occupied  by  Qw- 
mans,  Deoember  21.  Marshal  Prim  shot  at  Madrid,  December  28 ; 
died,  80.    Mont  Cenis  tunnel  completed. 

1871.  Le  Mans  occupied  by  Germane,  January  1 2.  King  William 
of  Pruaaia  proclaimed  emperor  of  Gennany  at  VeraailleB,  January 
18.  Battle  of  St  (^lentin,  Januair  19.  Bombardment  of  St 
Denis  beffun,  January  21.  Capitulation  of  Paris,  Jaanazy  28.  The 
•aaj  of  BourbaU  inttTB»d.  in  Switxerland,  Febraary  1.     National 
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Assembly  meets  at  Bordeaux,  February  12.  M.  Thiers  chief  of  tha 
executire,  February  17.  Preliminaries  of  peace  signed,  February  26 ; 
ratified,  March  L  'Paiia  entered  by  Germane,  March  1 ;  eracuated, 
March.  8.  Communiat  rerolutioii  at  Paria,  March  18.  Kational 
Assembly  meets  at  Versaillea,  March  20.  The  commune  proclaimed 
at  Paria,  March  28.  Capture  of  Herat,  by  Yakoob  Khan,  eon  of 
Share  Ali,  May  6.  Treaty  of  Waahington,  May  8  -(ratifled.  May 
24).  DefinitiTe  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Germany, 
May  10  (ratified.  May  21).  Trial  of  the  Tichbome  case  m 
Common  Pleaa  begina.  May  11;  ends,  March  6,  1872.  Death 
of  Sir  John  Herschel,  May  11  (bom,  1792).  Death  of  Anber, 
May  18  (bom,  1784).  Pane  entered  by  Versaillea  army.  May  22, 
The  Tuileriea,  LouTie,  Palaia  Royal,  fcc,  burnt  by  communists. 
May  24.  Archbishop  of  Paiia  ahot,  May  24  End  of  insurrection. 
May  28.  Seat  of  Italian  Goremment  tranafetred  to  Rome,  July 
1.  M.  Thiera  appointed  preaident  of  the  republic,  Auguat  81. 
Pnrchaae  system  in  British  army  aboliahed  by  Royal  Warrant,  July 
20.  Death  of  Panl  de  Kock,  Auguat  (born,  1794).  Formal  openinff 
of  Mont  Cenia  tunnel,  September  17.  Slave  emancipation  ball 
paaeed  by  senate  of  Brazil,  September  27.  Chicago  bunt, 
October  8-10.  Alabama  Arbitration  Commiaaion  meeta  at  Geneva, 
December  18  (award  aiffned,  September  14,  1872).  British 
Columbia  incorporated  with  Dominion  of  Canada.  Darwiii*s  DstemU 
</  Man  published.     Geone  Eliot's  MiddUmarck, 

1872.  Assaasination  of  Lord  Mayo  in  the  Andaman  lalanday 
February  8  (bora,  1822).  Lord  Northbrook  viceroy  of  India, 
February  22.  Death  of  Giuseppe  Maizini,  March  10,  (born,  1805). 
Dutch  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast  transferred  to  Great  Britain, 
April  6.  Carlist  insurrection  in  Spain,  April  22.  Great  eraptioB 
01  Veauviua,  April  24-May  1.  Expulaion  of  Jesuits  by  German 
Reichstag,  June  19.  Death  of  Preaident  Juarex,  July  18  (bora,1809). 
The  Ballot  Act  paased  by  English  parliament,  July  18.  Extradition 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  concluded,  Jaly  81. 
Japaneee  embaaay  arrivea  in  England,  August  17.  Riota  at  Bdfiwt, 
August  16-22.  Death  of  Dr  Merle  d'Aubign4,  October  19  (bora, 
1794).  Public  gaming  tablee,  Baden-Baden,  cloeed,  October  8L 
Commercial  treaty  between  France  and  England,  November  ft. 
Island  of  San  Juan  evacuated  by  British  troops,  according  to  award 
of  German  Emperor.  November  22. 

1878.  Death  of  Napoleon  IIL  at  Chiaelhurst,Januai7  9.  Deatb 
of  Lord  Lytton,  January  18  (bom,  1805).  Abdication  of  Kinff 
Amadeua  of  Spain,  February  11.  Repnblioui  government  adoptea 
by  the  Cortes.  Ctoneral  Grant  preaident  of  United  Statea  (aeoond 
term),  March  i,  Intemationu  exhibition  at  Vienna  opened. 
May  1.  Death  of  Dr  Livingstone,  in  Central  Africa,  May  4,  (bora 
1818).  Death  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  May  8  (born,  1806).  Beagna- 
tion  of  M.  Thiers;  Marshal  Macmahon  prssident  of  the  Frrach 
RepubliCjMay  24.  Autonomy  of  Egypt  conceded  by  the  sultan, 
Junes.  KhivatakenbyRuadana, Juneia  The Aahanteea defeated 
by  the  EngUah  at  Elmina,  June  18.  Viait  of  the  ehah  of  Penia 
to  Englanct  June  18-Jaly  6.  First  reception  of  forei^  ministerB 
by  emperor  of  China  at  Pekin,  June  29.  Commnnist  risiiig  in 
Spain,  July  10.  Insurrection  at  Cartagena,  July  14.  Don  Carioa 
re-enters  Spain,  July  16.  New  treaty  of  oommeroe  between 
England  and  France  signed,  July  23.'  Payment  of  Alabama 
indemni^  by  England,  September  9.  Evacuation  of  Frenoh 
territory  by  Oermana,  September  16.  Death  of  Sir  Edwin  Landaeer, 
October  1  (bom,  1802).  Trial  of  Marshal  Basaine  begina,  October 
6  ;  he  is  eentenced,  Deoember  10.  Encyclical  letter  of  Pins  IX. 
against  "  Old  Catholioa,"  November  21.  Dutch  expedition  lands 
at  Atchin,  November  28.  Death  of  Agassis,  December  15  (bora, 
1807).     Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act  paseed. 

1874.  Coup  d'fitat  at  Madrid  by  General  Pavia,  January  S. 
Mardial  Serrano  head  of  the  new  Government    Surrender  of  (krta- 

fma,  January  12.  C^ture  of  Coomaaaie  by  Sir  G.  Wolseley, 
ebraary  4.  Death  of  dtrauss,  Febraary  8,  (bora  1808X  Resig- 
nation of  the  Gladstone  ministry,  Febrasry  17.  Mr  Disraeli  prime 
minister,  FebraaiT  18.  The  Tichbome  claimant,  after  188  days 
trial,  ia  found  guilty  of  peijury,  Febraary  28.  Death  of  Chartae 
Sumner,  March  11  (bom,  1811).  Viait  of  the  csar  to  England, 
May  18-21.  Death  of  Van  de  Weyer,  May  28,  (bora  1802). 
Marahal  Concha  killed  in  engagement  with  Carliata  near  Estella, 
June  28.  Spain  declared  in  a  state  of  aiege,  July  19.  Escape  of 
Marahal  Baaine  from  prison,  August  9.  Death  of  Guisot,  Sep. 
tember  12  (born,  1787).  Cession  of  F^i  IsUnde  to  England, 
September  80.  Death  of  Tischendor^  December  7  (bora,  1815). 
Pnnce  Alphonso  proclaimed  king  of  Spain,  December  80.  Tramit 
of  Venus,  Deoember  9.  Tough«ied  j^ass  invented.  Suptmaiurai 
Bsligion  published. 

1875.  Deposition  d  the  Gsikwar  of  Baroda,  April  28  The 
Arctic  expedition  ("Alert"  and  "Discovenr")  sails  from  Portnnoath, 
May  29.  Great  floods  at  Toulouse,  June  24 ;  and  at  Buda,  June  26. 
atadel  of  Seo  d'Uigel,  last  Carlist  fortress  in  Catalonia,  sunendered, 
August  27.  Occupation  of  Khokand  by  Rusdana,  September  16L 
Prinoe  of  Walea  sets  oat  on  visit  to  India,  October  IL  Purehaae 
by  England  of  Khedive'a  aharea  in  Sues  Canal  aonounoed«  Nov«bi« 
ber  26.    Tennyson's  Quton  Mary  published.  (W.  U  a  ai 
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CHBONOMETER,  a  watch  of  ipecui  conitraction  Uy 
sieaaiuetime  wiihgreat  aocnraoy,  chiefly  naed  in  determiiUDg 
the  longitude  at  sea.     See  Clogxb  and  Watobbb. 

CflBUDIM,  a  town  in  Bc^mia,  Aaftria»  aitnated  on 
the  Chmdimkis  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe»  about  63  milea 
:E.S.E.  cf  Prague  It  is  the  capital  of  a  drde,  and  has  a 
district  court-housew  There  are  fiTe  churches  in  the  town, 
besides  a  monastery  of  the  Capuchins,  a  high  school,  an 
infinnaiy,  and  an  alms-housa  Oalioo-printing  is  carried 
^n  to  some  extent.     Population,  9400. 

CHBTSIPPUS  (e,  280-206  B.a),  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Stoics,'  was  bom  probably  in  280  iLa,  at  Soli,  in 
Oilida.  Being  robbed  of  his  property,  he  yisited  Athens, 
and  attended  the  lectures,  possibly  of  Zeno,  and  oteiainly 
of  Cleanthes.  The  latter  he  succeeded  as  recognised  chieif 
of  the  school  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  instructed  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Middle  Academy  by  Arceeilaus  and 
Xacydes.  Chiysippus  was  the  author  of  a  prodigious  number 
of  woi^  whidi,  though  eztremelj  prolix  and  disfigured  by 
great  obscurity  and  carelessness  of  style  and  language,  were 
^istingubhed  by  extensire  learning  and  considerable 
acntenees.  But  nothing  has  come  down  to  us  exceptvmall 
iragments,  and  from  these  it  is  difficult  to  discorer  what 
-doctrines  are  originally  due  to  Chiysippus.  We  know, 
lioweyer,  that  he  made  considerable  emendations  on  the 
theory  of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes.  With  regard  to  the  relation 
of  moral  to  physical  science,  he  reversed  their  cbndusion, 
«doptingthe  view,  which  from  that  timebecame characteristic 
^f  Stoicism,  that,  as  the  sole  aim  of  philosophy  is  to  dis- 
cover man's  duty,  ethics  is  the  onl^  sdenoe  that  is  of  real 
importance  in  itself,  while  physics  u  to  be  regarded  merely 
4W  an  aid  to  its  study.  He  improved  on  the  crude  theory 
of  perception  which  had  been  held  by  his  predecessors,  who 
compared  the  action  of  the  object  on  the  mind  to  that  of 
the  seal  on  the  wax,  arguing  that  this  would  do  away  with 
the  possibility  of  the  simultaneous  perception  of  more  than 
one  object,  and  denying  that  the  mental  modification  r&- 
aemblea  the  object  He  also  finally  determined  the  Stoical 
-theory  of  the  criterion  of  truih,  which,  according  to  him, 
is  irresistible  4X>nviction.  Much  attention  was  paid  by 
Ohrysippus  to  formal  logic.  He  held  that  the  hypotheticcd 
syllogism  is  the  orif^inal  type  of  syllogistic  inference,  and 
1^  devoted  the  most  elaborate  study  to  its  various  forma 
He  drew  up  a  scheme  of  the  categories, — ^making  the  highest 
Substance  M  vrokcificyor);  the  next.  Form,  or  essential 
jtttribute ;  tne  third,  Yariet^,  or  that  non-euential  attribute 
•which  is  at  the  aame  time  mdependentof  all  but  the  object 
itself;  the  fourth,  Variety  of  Belation,  or  that  non-essential 
mttrilnite  which  depends  on  the  relation  of  the  object  to 
aome  other  object  Chrysippus  also  gave  some  attention 
to  linguiitic,  and  especially  to  grammatical  investigations. 

The  explanation  of  the  universe  adopted  by  Ch^rsippus 
is  that  of  the  rest  of  his  school  The  resl  is  the  corporeal; 
man  and  the  world  are  all  that  ezista  In  each  there  is 
that  which  is  inert,  and  also  the  informing  soul  or  vivifying 
^re.  The  soul  of  the  universe  is  Qod,  or  Destiny.  Each 
human  soul  is  part  of  the  universal  soul,  in  which,  according, 
to  the  view  originated  by  Chrysippus,  the  souls  of  all,  except 
the  wise,  are  again  swallowed  up  at  death.  The  universe 
is  jperfect  ScHBaUed  physical  evil  is  none.  Moral  evil 
is  the  necessary  complement  of  good,  and  is  turned  by 
Providence  into  good.  All  is  the  result  of  perfect  law. 
Yet  Chrysippus  employed  all  his  subtilty  to  estal»lish  the 
freedom  of  the  will  A  nother  inconsiBtency  was  his  reliance 
on  divination,  which  he  strove  to  explain  on  a  theory  of 
natural  causation.  The  stories  of  the  gods  Chiysippus 
regarded  as  symbolical  myths;  and  of  many  of  them  he 
attempted  ingenious  explanations. 

In  morals  Chrysippus  somewhat  modified  the  extreme 
theory  of  the  earlier  Stoics.    He  admitted  between  the  good 


and  the  bad  a  third  class  d  things — the  indifferent,  and 
even  avowed  that  it  is  foolish  not  to  desire  health,  and 
riches,  and  honour.  In  prcxtice  a  man  of  unsullied 
purity,  he  felt  bound  to  conclude,  from  the  theory  that  the 
lower  animals  live  according  to  nature,  that  incest  and 
many  other  crimes,  and  acta  ao  repulsive  as  the  devouring 
of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  are  natural,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  blamed.  ^ 

866  Dlo«mi66  Laertiaf;  Plataroh,  Di  Slcieorum  BtpugnantiU; 
Pdtenen,  FhiUmphim  Okrynppem  Fimdamenta  (Altona,  1827); 
B6gaet,  OommttUalio  dt  Ckryaippi  Wto,  doctrina,  §t  religuiis 
(LoQTsin,  1832);  Uagedom,  Moralta  Chrytipp^a  (1685);  Richter, 
Ik  Ckrytippo  Stoiea  fattwm  (L6ip«io,  1788);  ZeUer,  SUHa,  Epieu- 
rtaiM,  tmdaettptiei. 

CHB'^SOLOBAS,  Mamukl  {e.  1355-1415),  a  learned 
Qntk  who  was  instrumental  in  spreading  Greek  literature 
in  the  West,  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  about  1355,  of  a 
distinguished  family,  which  had  removed  with  Constantino 
to  Byzantium.  While  still  very  young,  he  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  John  Fabeologus  to  impbre  the  aid  of  the 
Christian  princea  against  the  Turks.  After  several  years 
he  returned  to  Constantinople ;  but  at  the  invitation  of  the 
magistrates  d  Florence^  about  tiie  year  1 395,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  the  Greek  language  in  that  city,  where  he  taught 
three  years.  Having  visited  Milan  and  Favia,  and  resided 
for  several  years  at  Yenice,  he  went  to  Bome  upon  the 
invitation  of  Aretino,  who  had  been  his  disciple,  and  was 
then  secretary  to  Gregory  XTT.  In  1408  he  was  sent  to 
Paris  on  an  important  mission  from  Manuel  Paleologus, 
the  Greek  emperor.  In  1413  he  was  appointed  by  Pope 
Martin  Y.  on  an  embas^  to  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  of 
which  the  object  was  to  fix  a  place  for  the  assembling  of  a 
general  counciL  It  was  decided  that  the  meeting  should 
take  place  at  Constance ;  and  Chrysoloras  was  on  his  way 
thither,  having  been  chosen  to  represent  the  Greek  church, 
when  he  died  suddenly  on  the  15th  of  April  1415.  Only 
two  of  his  works  have  been  printed,  viz.,  his  Srotemata, 
which  was  for  some  time  the  only  grammar  in  use  in  the 
West,  and  Eptstdm  III,  de  eomparatione  veferu  et  novm 
RovMB  ;  but  many  others  exist  in  MS. 

CHBTSOSTOM,  St  John  OCpucnxrro/iot,  golden-mouth- 
ed)/ the  most  famoua  of  the  Greek  fathers,  was  bom  of  a 
noble  family  at  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  most  probably 
about  347.  At  the  school  of  Libanius  tiie  sophist  he  gave 
early  indications  of  his  mental  powers,  and  would  have  been 
the  successor  of  his  heathen  master,  had  he  not  been,  to 
use  the  expression  of  his  teacher,  stolen  away  to  a  life  of 
piety  (1^  Augustine,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  Theodoret), 
by  the  influence  of  his  pious  mother  Ajithusa.  Imme- 
diately after  lus  baptism  by  Meletius,  the  bishop  of 
Antioch,  he  gave  up  all  his  forensic  prospects,  and  buried 
himself  in  an  adjacent  desert^  where  for  six  years  he  spent 
a  life  of  ascetic  self-denial  and  study.  His  infirmities, 
however,  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  world ;  and  thu 
authority  of  Meletius  gained  his  services  to  the  church. 
On  his  arrival  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  his  thirty-fifth 
year  (381),  and  afterwards  presbyter  at  AntiocL  On  the 
death  of  Nectarine  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Con- 
slantinople  by  Eutromue,  the  favourite  minister  of  the 
Emperor  Aroadius.  He  had,  ten  years  before  this,  only 
escaped  promotion  to  the  episcopate  by  a  very  questionable 
stratagem, — which,  however,  he  defends  in  his  instructive 
and'doquont  treatise  Le  Sacerdotio.  As  a  presbyter,  he 
Won  high  reputation  by  his  preaching  at  Antioch,  more 
<  specially  by  his  homilies  on  Tk$  J^ues,  a  course  of 
sermons  delivered  when  the  citizens  were  justly  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  severe  measures  being  taken  against  them« 
by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  whose  statues  had  been 
demolished  in  a  riot^ 

On  the  arehiepiscopal  throne  Chrysoetom  still  persevered' 
in    the  practice  of  monaatio  simplicity.    The  ample  M' 
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Tonaes  wluch  hit  predeoe«on  had  oontnmed  in  pomp  and 
lozarj  ha  dili^antly  applied  tu  the  establishment  of 
hoapitab ;  and  the  maltitodes  who  were  supported  by  his 
eharitj'  preferred  the  eloquent  disconraes  of  their  benefactor 
to  the  amnsementa  of  the  theatre  or  of  the  oirons.  His 
homilies,  which  are  still  presenred,  fnmish  ample  apology 
for  the  partiality  of  the  people,  exhibiting  the  free  command 
of  an  elegant  and  copious  langnag^  an  inezhaostible  fund 
of  metaphors  and  simtlitades,  giying  variety  and  grace  to 
the  moat  familiar  topics,  with  an  almoat  dramatic  ezpoeure 
of  the  foUy  and  tnrpitnde  of  vice.  His  seal  as  a  bishop 
and  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  however,  gained  him  enemies 
both  in  the  church  and  at  the  court.  1^  ecdeaiastios  who 
were  parted  at  his  command  from  the  lay-sisters  (whom  they 
kept  oetensibly  as  servants),  the  thirteen  bishops  whom 
he  deposed  for  simony  and  licentiousness  at  a  single 
visitation,  the  idle  monks  who  thronged  the  avenues  to 
the  court  and  found  themselves  the  public  object  of  hia 
scorn— ftU  conspired  against  the  powerful  author  of  their 
wrongs.  Tlieir  resentment  was  inflamed  by  a  powerful 
party,  embraoiog  the  magistratea,  the  ministers,  the 
favourite  eunuchs,  the  Irdiea  of  the  court,  and  Eudoxia  the 
empress  herself,  against  whom  the  preacher  thundered 
daily  from  the  pulpit  of  St  Sophia.  A  favourable  pretext 
for  gratifying  their  revenge  was  discovered  in  the  shelter 
which  Chrysostom  had  given  to  four  Kitrian  monks,  known 
as  the  tall  brothers,  who,  on  being  excommunicated  by 
their  bishop,  had  fled  to  Constantinople ;  and  a  ready  tool 
was  found  in  Theophilus,  bishop  of  the  rival  dty  of 
Alexandria,  who  had  driven  them  from  their  diocese,  and 
had  bug  circulated  in  the  East  the  charge  of  Origenism 
against  Chrysostom.  By  his  instrumentality  a  qm^  was 
caJled  to  try  or  rather  to  condemn  the  archbishop ;  but  fearing 
the  violence  of  the  mob  in  the  metropolis,  who  idolised  him 
for  the  fearlessness  with  which  he  exposed  the  vices  of 
thei^  superiors,  it  hold  its  sessions  in  the  suburb  of  Chal- 
ccdon,  named  the  Oak,  where  Rufinus  had  erected  a  stately 
church  and  monastery.  A  bishop  and  a  deacon  were  sent 
to  accuse  the  archbishop,  and  presented  to  him  a  list  of 
charges,  in  which  pride,  inhospitality,  and  Origenism  were 
brought  forward  to  procure  the  votes  of  those  who  hated 
him  for  his  austerity,  or  were  prejudiced  against  him  as  a 
suspected  heretia  Four  successive  summonses  were 
signified  to  Chrysostom,  but  he  indignantly  refused  to 
appear  until  four  of  his  notorious  enemies  were  removed 
from  the  council  ^thout  entering  into  any  examination 
of  the  charges  brought  before  them,  the  qmod  condemned 
him  on  the  ground  of  contumacy;  and,  hinting  that  his 
audacity  merited  the  punishment  of  treason,  called  on  the 
emperor  to  ratify  and  enforce  their  decision.  He  was 
immediately  arrested  and  hurried  to  Nicaaa  in  Bithynia. 
Ab  soon  as  the  news  of  his  banishment  spread  through  the 
eity,  the  astoni»hment  of  the  people  was  quickly  exchanged 
for  a  spirit  of  irresistible  fury.  In  crowds  they  besi^ed 
the  palace,  and  had  already  begun  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  foreign  monks  and  sailors  who  had  come  from  Chftlcedun 
to  the  metropolis,  when,  at  the  entreaty  of  Eudoxia,  the 
emperor  consented  to  his  recall  His  return  was  graced 
with  all  th)  pomp  of  a  triumphal  entry,  but  in  two  months 
after  he  wai  again  in  exQe.  His  fiery  seal  could  not  blind 
him  to  the  vices  of  the  court ;  and  heedless  of  personal 
danger  he  thundered  against  the  profane  honours  that  were 
addressed  ali^ost  withm  the  predncta  of  St  Sophia  to  the 
statue  of  the  impresa  The  haughty  spirit  cf  Eudoxia  was 
inflamed  by  the  report  of  a  discourse  commencing  with  the 
words, — ''Herodias  is  again  furious;  Herodiaaagain  dances ; 
she  once  more  demands  the  head  of  John ;  *  and  though 
the  report  was  fklse,  it  sealed  the  doom  of  the  archbisho|pu 
A  new  coonoil  was  summoned,  more  numerous  and  more 
subservient  <  to  the  wishes  of  Theophilus;  and  troopa  oi 


^barbarians  were  quartered  in  the  city  to  overawe  the  peoplsi 
Without  examining  it,  the  council  confirmed  the  former 
sentence,  and  oondenmed  him  afresh  for  having  resumed 
his  functions  without  their  permission.  He  was  hurried 
away  to  the  desolate  town  ol  Cucusus,  among  the  ridgee 
of  Mount  Taurus,  with  a  aecret  hope,  perhaps,  that  he 
might  be  a  victim  to  the  Isanrian^on  the  march,  or  to  the 
more  implacable  fury  of  the  monks.  He  arrived  at  hia 
destination  in  safety ;  and  the  sympathies  of  the  people^ 
which  had  roused  them  to  fire  the  cathedral  and  senato- 
house  on  the  day  of  his  exile,  followed  him  to  his  obeeure 
retreat  His  utfluence,  however,  became  more  powerfully 
fdlt  in  the  metropoUs  than  befora  In  his  solitude  he  had 
ampfe  leisure  for  forming  schemes  of  missionary  enterprise  ; 
and  by  his  correspondence  with  the  different  churchea,  ho 
at  once  baffled  his  enemies,  and  gave  greater  energy  to  hia 
friendsL  This  roused  the  emperor  to  visit  him  with  a 
severer  punishment  An  order  was  despatched  for  hia 
instant  removal  to  Uie  extreme  desert  of  titpa ;  and  hia 
guards  so  faithf uUy  obeyed  their  cruel  instmctiona  that, 
before  he  reached  the  sea  coast  of  the  Euxine,  he  exfored 
at  Comana  in  Pcntus,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  agoi  Hia 
exile  gave  rise  to  a  schism  in  the  churoh,  and  the  Johannlsta 
(as  they  were  palled)  did  not  retnm  to  conmiunion  with  the 
archbishop  of  Constantinople  till  the  relids  of  the  aaint 
were,  30  years  after,  brought  back  to  the  Eastern  metropolia 
with  great  pomp,  and  the  emperor  publicly  implored  for- 

g'veness  from  Heaven  for  ttie  guilt  of  his  ancestors.     The 
stival  of  St  Chrysostom  is  kept  in  the  Greek  Chnrch» 
November  IS,  and  in  the  Latin  Church,  January  27. 

In  his  general  teaching  Chrysostom  elevates  the  asoetie 
element  in  religion,  and  in  his  homilies  he  inculcates  the 
oeed  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  acd 
denounces  ignorance  of  them  as  the  source  of  all  heresy.  If 
on  one  or  two  points,  as  for  instance  the  invocation  of 
saints,  some  germs  of  subsequent  Roman  teaching  may  be 
discovered,  there  is  a  want  of  anything  like  the  doctrine  of 
indulgences  or  of  compulsory  private  confession.  Moreover^ 
in  writing  to  Innocent,  bidiop  of  Rome,  he  addresaea  hm 
as  a  brother  metropolitan,  and  sends  the  same  letter  to 
Yenerius,  bishop  A  Milan,  and  Chromatins,  l^ahop  of 
Aquileia.  His  correspondence  breathes  a  most  Chriatiair 
spirit,  more  especially  in  Ita  tone  of  charity  towards  hia 
persecutors;  and  his  line  of  exegesis,  if  not  aeotely 
metaphysical  or  mystioaly  is  full  ol  good  sense  and  right 
feeling. 

His  works  are  exceedingly  volnminons,  and  conaist 
chiefly  of  homilies,  commentaries,  smaller  treatises,  epistles, 
and  liturgies.  Their  excellence  is  powerfully  shown  In  the 
history  of  the  times,  foi^  the  illustration  of  which  they  afford 
highly  valuable  materials.  The  school  of  exegesis  f  oroied 
by  him,  and  especially  illustrated  by  such  worka  aa  his 
commentaries  on  the  Qospel  of  St  Matthew,  the  Book  of 
Acts,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  other  parte  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  sound,  practical,  and  may  (aa  Dr 
Newman  lias  justly  remarked)  almost  be  called  **  RngHsh.*^ 
It  was  subsequently  adorned  by  the  justly  honoured  namea 
of  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  Euthymins,  and  Nicephorun 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Bemarid  de  Montfancon  in  IS 
vols.  foL,  1718-1738,  reproduced  with  some  improvements 
by  the  A\M  Migne  (Paris,  186S) ;  but  this  edition  is 
greatly  indebted  to  the  one  issued  more  than  a  centusy 
earlier  (1 612)  by  one  of  the  foremost  English  scholars  of 
his  age,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  provost  of  Eton  C(dlege,  from  a 
press  establiahed  at  Eton  by  himself.  It  is  in  eight 
volumes,  and  ii  said  to  have  cost  its  editor  £80001 
HaUam  (Lii.  iif  Xwrope^  ill  10, 11)  calls  it  'the  first  work 
of  learnings  on  a  great  acale,  published  in  England* 
Numerous  MSSL  MX  remain  unedited.  Some  of  the 
homiliea  and  eommentariea  are  tranalated  in  the  LSbnrf 
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<f  tU  Faiker$t  published  al  Oxford,  tod  the  Greek  text 
;has  been  in  pert  le-edited  by  a  scholar  who  has  shown 
«  Terj  special  ^ptitade  for  the  work,  the  Ber.  F.  Field  of 
icing's  College^  Oambridge.  As  aothoritiea  for  the  facts 
of  his  life,  the  moat  ▼alnable  are  the  ecdesiastioal  histories 
of  Socrates,  Soaomen,  and  Theedoret ;  and  vnongst  the 
modems^  Erasmos,  Cave^  Lardner,  and  nilemont,  with  the 
jnore  reeent  ehnrch  histoiy  of  Neander,  and  hit  monogram 
on  the  Life  and  Timn  cf  Ckiytottam,  translated  by  J.  C. 
JBtapletoD.  There  has  aJao  appeared  a  valnabU  Qerman 
biography  by  Dr  FSrster ;  and  a  narratlTe^  foil  of  intereet 
And  tcid  with  lifelike  animation,  has  been  given  by  the  late 
K.  Amedte  Thierry  in  the  Renu  dm  Dtum  Mondm,  and 
csinoe  repablished  (Paria>  1B60)  in  one  Tolame,  entitled 
MeaUdefHittaire  Bamame  an  einqMme  SiieU,  A  graoe- 
fol  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  oondnding  scenes  d  Bt 
OAuysostom's  life  may  be  found  in  Dr  Newman's  HUtorieal 
JShetchet  (London,  1873),  though  that  eminent  writer  seems 
not  Tery  fayoniable  to  the  theolocy  of  the  Antiochene 
«cliool,  or  even  of  Chrysoetom  himself.  Yalnable  informa- 
tion IB  given  in  Professor  Bright's  Hittorjf  of  the  Church 
^Oxford,  1864),  and  in  Oanon  Boberteon's  ffuiarp  cf  iki 
ChrMan  Church  (voL  iL,  London,  1874).  Bat  the  best 
special  contribution  to  Eziglish  literature  on  the  subject  is 
Si  Chr^tottom:  EULi/e  and  Timm,  by  the  Bev.  W.  B.  W. 
Stephens  (London,  1872). 

CHUB.    See  AiroLCfa    YoL  il  p.  42. 

CHUBB,  Thomas  (1679-1746),  a  well-known  deistical 
-writer,  was  the  son  of  a  maltster,  Henry  Chubb,  and  was 
lorn  in  the  village  of  East-Hamham»  near  Salisbury,  on 
the  29th  September  1679.  His  father  died  in  1688,  and 
left  in  poor  circumstanoea  *  widow  and  four  children,  of 
whom  31iomas  was  the  youngest  All  of  them  were  early 
vent  to  work;  and  consequently  the  edi|cation  which 
Thomas  received  in  his  boyhood  was  of  «  most  elementary 
kind.  In  1694  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  elove-maker  In 
Salisbury ;  but  as  the  work  was  afterwards  found  to  be 
unsuitable  for  him  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  hit  sight, 
lie  entered  the  employment  of  a  tallow  chandler,  and  his 
Income  for  many  years  was  derived  partly  from  this  source 
«nd  partly  from  glove-making.  Throng  energy  and  per- 
ceveranoe  he  sucoMded  in  gaining  a  fair  Imowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, geography,  and  some  other  subjects.  Theology, 
liowever,  was  what  chiefly  eonmianded  the  attention  of 
Chubb  and  his  companions,  among  whom  he  seems  to  have 
he&i  the  moving  spirit  His  intellectual  activity,  and  the 
eagerness  he  always  displayed  to  gain  dear  and  distinct 
Tiews  of  any  question  that  occupied  him,  marked  him  out 
from  the  first;  and  his  early  habit  of  committing  his 
thoughts  to  writing  gave  him  a  clear  and  fluent  style  which 
afterwards  found  much  favour  with  the  public  He  made 
luB  first  appearance  as  an  author  in  the  Arian  controversy, 
on  the  side  of  Whiston.  A  dispute  having  arisen  among 
his  friends  about  Whiston's  argument  in  favour  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  one  God  and  Father,  Chubb  was  led  to  write 
«n  essay  which  bore  the  title.  The  Supremacy  of  the  Father 
Aeeerted,  This,  passed  round  his  friends  in  manuscript, 
created  so  favourable  an  impression  that  the  author 
ultimately  submitted  it  to  the  judgment  of  Whiston,  who 
pronounced  it  weU  worthy  of  publication.  After  a  few 
emendations  by  Whiston,  it  was  printed  in  1715.  A 
number  of  tracts  on  various  subjects  folbwed,  widch  were 
published  In  a  collected  form  in  1730.  Chubb  was  now 
regarded  as  a  literary  phenomenon.  Among  other  persons 
€(  eminence,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Bolls,  in  whose  house  he  lived  for 
several  years.  The  nature  of  his  position  there  is  not 
precisely  known ;  but  there  are  stories  told  of  his  having 
framed  at  table  as  a  servant  out  of  liveiy,  and  of  the 
fimnsoment  earned  by  his  short  stout  figure  standing  as 


steward  at  his  patron's  sidsfcoard.  His  love  cf  independ- 
ence and  retirement  drew  him  back  to  Salisbury,  where  by 
the  kindness  of  friends  he  was  enabled  to  devote  the  rest 
of  his  days  to  his  favourite  ttudiesi  He  died  on  the  8th 
February  1746.  His  moral  character  was  excellent,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  continued  a  regular  attendant  on  divine 
worship  in  the  parish  church. 

C9iiibb  was  the  snthor  of  ■  ray  km  niimlMr  of  eontroversiAl 
tracta.  Hit  piinoipal  works  tm  —A  iHKtmrm  Coneeming  Baaaon 
(1781),  The  Tnu  botpd  of  Jenu  Ckrid  (1789),  sad  Pitetkwmme 
Wmrie,  S  voU  (1748).  The  Dieoourm  CometnUng  Beamm  ainw  at 
showing  that  reason  is,  or  on^t  to  be,  a  sofflcient  guide  in  matteis 
of  reUgioa.  After  defining  uie  tenns  of  this  pro^wition,  he  pro- 
oeeds  to  axgne  tiiat  if  man  Is  aoooontable  to  Qod  for  his  aetion%  he 
has  a  rioht  to  possess  a  power  soffieient  to  diseover  what  he  is 
aoooontable  for,  and  also  to  diseover  soch  motives  to  light  behavioor 
as  will  ooontertMdaaoe  those  temptations  whioh  are  nnaToidable  in 
the  preeent  oonstitation  of  things.  It  will  not  help  the  ease  to  sa? 
that  man,  as  originally  oonstitnted,  had  soch  a  power,  bat  lost  it 
throogh  Adam's  fsll ;  sinoe  it  matters  not  to  mankind  whether 
Adam  had  originaUy  snoh  a  power  or  not  Hen  cannot  Jnstly  be 
held  soooontable  if  they  lost  in  Adam  that  power.  If  the  power 
was  only  immdred  throng  Adam's  sin,  and  if  every  man  will  U 
Jndged  aocorting  to  the  ability  he  has,  then  reason  is  a  sni&cient 
ffoide  in  matters  of  religion.  Dif&cnities  which  unavoidably  arise 
&om  the  ooostitatioo  otthingi  are  only' chargeable  upon  the  aothor 
of  that  constitntion.  If  dirine  revelation  was  meant  to  appply  the 
defect  of  reason,  then  millions,  whom  that  revelation  has  nerer 
reached,  have  been  noJnstlT  dealt  with.  The  deficiency  being 
flsneral,  the  revelation  shoold  have  been  given  to  the  whole  species. 
The  soffidency  of  reason  does  not  make  revelation  needless,  as  reason 
may  be  neglected  or  abased,  and  revelation  may  be  needed  to  bring 
men  back  to  a  right  use  of  reason  in  religion.  True,  reason  coala 
not  discover  how  divine  justice  is  satisfied  by  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  and  how  the  sinner  is  justified  by  faith  in  Him ;  but 
that  is  repugnant  to  reason,  and  can  be  no  part  of  the  genuiaa 
revelation.  One  ui^Jnst  action  cannot  satisfy  justice  for  another. 
Nor  can  sin,  considered  abstractedly  from  the  sinner,  be  the  object 
of  favour  or  displeasure.  Only  what  Cdth  leads  to,  vix.,  repentance 
and  turning  to  tlod,  is  the  true  ground  of  God's  mercy  and  Undness 
to  men.  Tnis  is  most  evident  to  reason  when  discovered,  end  must 
therefore  be  discoverable  bv  reason.  I£  as  is  allowed,  reason  is  a 
proper  guide  in  matters  «f  revelation,  it  should  not  be  less  so  in 
matters  of  religion,  for  the  one  seems  to  be  as  much  within  the 
provinos  of  reason  as  the  other.  At  the  dose  diubb  disavow!  any 
Intention  to  ii^jare  divine  revdation,  or  to  serve  the  cause  of 
infldditr.  The  JVue  Gond  oj  Chriel  It  diaiacterised  bv  Lechler, 
in  hit  OeeehiehU  dss  englieehet^  Leiemve,  ss  an  eseential  moment 
in  the  hirtoricd  devdopment  of  deism.  Ito  leading  thought  It  that 
Ghristlsnity  is  not  doctrine,  but  life.  Jesus  requires  us  to  regulate 
our  life  aooording  to  the  etemd  and  unchangeable  law  of  action 
which  II  based  on  the  reason  of  things.  If  men,  through  vioUtioo 
of  thii  law,  incur  God's  wrath,  repentance  and  reformation  are  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  God's  favour  and  ioigiveness.  That  these 
truths  may  make  a  greater  impression,  the  goi^  dedarea  that  God 
has  appointed  a  day  of  judgment  and  retribution.  The  law  of  natoro 
is  thus  the  essentid  oonimt  of  the  gospel  It  It  no  historicd 
aoooant  of  facts,  as  Chrisfs  death,  resurrection,  Jcc.,  for  it  was 
preached  to  the  poor  before  theee  evente  occarred.  Nor  do  the 
private  opinions  of  the  evangeUste  and  apostles  form  snv  part  of  the 
gospel  like  llndal,  Chubb  oomes  to  the  conclusion  liu^  the  true 
go^d  of  Cihrist  ii  identicd  with  naturd  rdigion.  The  greaterpoT' 
tion  of  the  Fotlhwmoue  Work»  it  taken  up  with  TAs  Author'elM* 
^eeU  to  hie  Seadere,  in  which  he  comes  to  a  scepticd  condudon 
re|;arding  a  particular  providence,  the  efficacv  of  prayer,  and  a 
future  state  oi  existence,  dthough  he  thinks  that  man's  respond- 
billW  affords  some  probability  of  the  latter.  He  rejecto  the  Jewish 
revelation,  because  it  sullies  God's  mond  character.  Mahomet- 
anion,  he  thinks,  could  not  have  prevailed  by  the  sword  done ; 
"it  must  have  prevailed  to  a  very  great  degree  before  the  sword 
could  have  been  drawn  in  ito  favour."  He  odieved  there  was  s 
man  Jesus,  who  collected  a  body  of  die^les,  and  Idd  a  foundation 
for  a  new  sect  among  the  Jews.  His  objections  against  the 
prophecies  and  miracles  are  often  far-fetched,  and  contain  nothing 
oeyond  what  had  been  urged  by  previous  writers.  It  lends  a 
spedd  interest  to  Chubb's  representetion  of  primitive  Christisnity 
tnat  he  indste  on  the  fact  that  it  was  a  gospel  for  the  poor. 
There  ii  thus  a  democratic  tendencv  in  the  view  he  takes  of  the 
gospel  He  represento  the  rise  of  ddsticd  notions  among  the 
artisan  class. 

CHUNAR,  or  CHtnrABOHiTB,  a  town  and  ancient  fortress 
of  India,  in  the  district  of  Mirzapnr,  in  the  North- West  Pro- 
vinces, situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Qanges.    The  fort 
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ooeapiflt  a  coDBpicoovi  site  on  Uie  tummit  of  an  abrapt  rock 
vhic&  eommandi  the  river.  It  was  at  one  time  a  place  of 
great .  strength,  and  still  contains  a  magazine,  and  is 
fortified  wiui  batteriesr  In  the  old  citadel  on  the  height, 
the  remains  of  a  Uindn  palace  with  some  interesting 
earrings  indicate  the  former  importance  of  the  place. 
The  town,  which  consists  of  one  or  two  straggling  streets, 
contains  a  handsome  English  church.  Chunar  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  16t^  centnry,  when  in  possession  of  Sing 
Joanpore.  In  1530  it  became  the  residence  of  Shere 
Khan  the  Afghan,  and  forty-five  years  later  was  recovered 
by  the  Emperor  Akbar  after  sustaining  a  siege  of  six 
months.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  under 
General  Oamac  in  1763  after  a  prolonged  resistance  which 
caused  considerable  loss  to  the  assailants.  A  treaty  with 
the  nabob  of  Ondh  was  signed  here  by  Hastings  on  behalf 
of  the  East  India  Company,  in  September  J  781.  Popu- 
lation, 11,000. 

CHTJND,  or  Cbahd,  or  Chandra- jSAJU>Ai,a  Hindu  writte 
belonging  to  the  12th  century,  was  court-poet  to  the  last 
of  die  Hindu  sovereigns  of  Delhi  His  poem  is  an  encyclo- 
pedic work  of  immense  sise.  It  includes  a  history,  and 
especially  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  author  and  of 
his  master.  It  is  still  popular  among  the  Rigputs.  An 
account  of  CSiund,  with  some  translations  of  his  poem,  is 
given  by  Cobnel  Tod,  in  vol  L  of  the  Tiramadiont  of  the 
Hoyal  Atiaiic  Society, 

CHUPRAH,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  province  of  Behar, 
Bengal,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Qanges,  35  miles 
north- west  of  Patna.  The  town  contains  several  mosques 
and  pagodas,  and  some  churches.  It  extends  nrarly 
A  mile  idong  the  Ganges,  and  is  not  much  above  the  levd 
of  the  river.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by  the 
inhabitants  in  saltpetre,  sugar,  and  cotton.  The  military 
station  is  separate  from  the  town.  Population  about 
80,000. 

CHUQXJISACA,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  also  known  as 
La  Plata,  Charcas,  and  Sucre.     See  Sugkb. 

CHUR,  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Grisons, 
otherwise  known  by  the  French  form  of  the  name^  Coire. 
See  CoiEB. 

CHURCH.  All  who  call  themselves  Christians  agree  in 
admitting  that  in  the  New  Testament  (and  also,  though  in 
a  more  shadowy  and  leas  distinct  manner,  in  the  Old 
Testament)  there  is  to  be  found  frequent  mention  of  a 
corporate  body  known  as  the  church, — sometimes  spoken 
of  more  fully  as  the  Church  of  God,  or  the  Chutch  of 
Christ.  It  is  referred  to  by  its  divine  Founder  as  about 
to  be  built  upon  a  rock  (Matthew  xvL  18).  In  the  book 
of  Acts  it  has  become  a  living  reality,  including  apostles, 
elders,  and  laity, — ^holding  a  council,  and  making  decisions 
upon  most  points  of  doctrine  and  of  practice  (Acts  xvL  4-22). 
In  the  epistles  it  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  great  magnificence, 
akin  to  the  glowing  language  of  prophecy.  Chnst,  in  His 
glorified  humanity,  is  recognised  as  its  head ;  it  is  in  turn 
His  body.  His  fulness,  and  His  spouse. 

The  exact  ideas  involved  in  the  word  church,  the 
questiQUS  concerning  its  powers,  its  nature  and  essence 
and  modes  of  governance  and  continuance,  its  relation  to 
Holy  Scripture,  and  its  relation  to  the  state — ^have  all  been 
fruitful  matters  of  controversy.  These  questions  have 
emerged  in  a  marked  manner  during  the  controversy  with 
the  Gnostics,  the  controversy  with  the  Novatians  and  the 
Donatbts,  and  those  arising  out  of  the  Reformation. 
Hence  among  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  bearing  upon  the 
nature  of  the  church,  may  be  specially  named  those  of  St 
Irenisus  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  of  St  Cyprian 
against  the  Kovatians,  and  of  St  Augustine  against  the 
DonatistSL  The  relations  of  the  church  to  the  state  became 
•ubjeots  of    discussion   directly   Constantiue  had    made 


Christianity  the  religioD  of  the  empire,  llieae  relaUonft 
are  iUiMrated  by  the  histcny  of  Arianism,  Donatism,  and 
Prwcillianism,  by  the  career  of  St  Chrysostom,  and  by 
the  fierce  conflicts  of  the  Middle  Ages  between  Guelfs  and 
Ghibellines— ^e  former  siding  with  the  Pope,  the  latter 
with  the  •emperors.  The  contest  between  Philip  the  Fsir 
and  Pope  Boniface,  and  that  of  Phihp  Augustus  of  France 
and  John  of  England  against  Pope  Innocent  IIL  turned, 
upon  the  same  great  controversy,  again  and  again  renewed 
during  the  Middle  Agea.  Some  of  the  most  strikinj^ 
medisval  illustrations  of  the  conflict  are  to  be  found  in  the 
life  of  Occam,  and  in  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante» 
The  points  in  dispute  have  been  keenly  discussed  hy 
modem  historians ; — those  of  the  1 8th  centuxj,  as  Hume, 
Henry,  Mably,  being  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  state ;  those 
of  the  18th,  as  Gnixot,  Voigt,  Michelet,  Palgrave,  Arnold, 
Bridges,  Mil],  and  even  Macaulay,  and,  to  some  extent^ 
Milman,  more  or  lees  emphatically  advocating  the  cause  of 
the  medisval  church  during  at  least  a  oortion  of  the 
struggle. 

This  Reformation  in  great  measure  turned  upon  both  sets- 
of  questions, — the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  Scripturea 
)and  its  relation  to  the  state.  Consequently,  they  occupy 
no  small  portion  both  of  the  controversial  literature  and  <^ 
the  political  history  of  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries.  On 
the  religious  side  they  are  illustrated  by  the  lives  and 
writings  of  Martin  Luther,  Calvin,  Melanchthon,  and  the 
Continental  Reformers  generally,  as  well  by  those  of  Knox 
and  of  Cranmer  in  Britain,  and  of  their  Roman  Catholic 
opponents,  such  as  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  in  a  later  age  by 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  and  by  Hooker,  by  Andrewes  and 
others;  and  on  the  political  side  by  such  events  as  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  Revolution  of  1688^ 
The  last  two  centuries  have  not  witnessed  any  distinctively 
religious  war.  But  these  questions  underlie  the  numeroua 
"  concordats  *  drawn  up  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
various  states  in  Europe  and  America,  the  entire  history 
of  Gallicanism  and  Jansenism,  the  Tractarian  controversy 
commencing  in  England  in  1833  a.d.,  and  the  conteoK 
porary  discussion  in  Scotland,  which  ended  in  the  Disruptioa 
of  1843  and  the  formation  of  the  powerful  and  energetio 
body  of  Presbyterians,  known  as  the  Free  Church.  The 
disestabb'shment  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland  raised 
cognate  questions,  and  it  is  evident  that  disestablishment^ 
already  a  &ct  in  the  United  States,  in  France,  in  Ireland, 
and  in  some  of  the  British  colonies,  may  at  any  moment 
become  a  question  of  no  slight  political  importance. 
Among  more  modem  writers  who  have  treated  these 
questions  may  be  named  Bishop  Warburton,  De  Maistre^ 
the  Rev.  Sir  W.  Palmer,  Rothe,  Klee,  the  Abb4  Mignet, 
Mr  Gladstone,  Dr  Aradd,  and  many  more,  especially  the 
commentators  on  creeds  and  confessions,  as  Mohler,  ^shop 
Bumet,  Bishop  Harold  Browne. 

It  remains  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
views  and  definitions  prevalent  among  leading  bodies  of 
Christians. 

1.  As  regards  the  church  triumphant  there  would 
probably  be  little  or  no  controversy.  The  great  bulk  of 
Christians  would  acknowledge  it  as  "  the  whole  body  of 
the  gbrified,  -consisting  of  the  holy  angels  and  of  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  who  have  been  redeemed 
by  the  merits  (whether  foreseen  or  actually  wrought)  of  the 
divine  Head  of  the  church,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Incarnate 
Son  of  God." 

2.  But  concerning  the  church  on  earth,  definitions  vary 
considerably.  In  the  first  place  there  emerges  the  impor- 
tant question,  whether  it  is  a  visible  or  an  invisible  Jbo4y* 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  which  is  the  view  set  for^ 
in  Holy  Scripture, — ^that  being  of  course  the  very  point  st 
issue     It  must  here  suffice  to  say  that  the  ^^i«u/p|f^  of 
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GblTin  (followed  hereto  bjr  a  Terj  large  number,  probabljr 
the  m^oritj,  of  porelj  Ftoteatant  commoDities)  maintain 
that  it  is  inviaible;  while  the  Lutherans,  the  Roman 
OathoUcs,  the  Oriental  Christians,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
ibid  more  famous  Andican  divines  (in  accordance  with  the 
Anglican  formularies)  maintain  it  to  be  risible.  This  latter 
Tiew  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  the  one  all  but  universaDj 
adopted  by  the  fathers  and  the  schoolmen.  In  one  passage, 
howerer,  of  his  later  writings,  St  Augustine  employs  an 
expression  at  Tariance  with  his  usual  tone,  and  favourable 
to  the  Calvinistio  view,  by  calling  the  church  "  the  society 
of  the  predestined." 

3.  The  relations  considered  to  exist  between  the  visible 
church  and  Holy  Scripture  must  necessarily  be  those  of  co- 
ordination, or  of  subordination  on  one  side  or  the  other 
An  impartial  estimate  of  the  Anglican  formularies  would 
probably  be  found  to  support  that  view  of  co-ordinate 
authority  of  Scripture  and  the  church  which  is  taken  by 
a  large  body  of  her  divines,  such  as  Bishops  Pearson,  Bull, 
Kay,  Dean  Jackson,  and  others ;  though  many  of  her 
adherents  would  undoubtedly  indine,  more  or  lees  com- 
pletely, to  that  more  Protestant  view,  which  subordinates 
the  church  to  Scripture,  a  view  held  most  strongly  by  those 
bodies  whose  confessions  of  faith  (as,  e.ff.,  the  Westminster 
Oonfession)  seem  to  imply  that  the  books  of  Scripture 
attest  themselves  as  divine.  In  the  Church  of  Rome  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  church  is  placed  above 
Holy  Scripture ;  for  though  Scripture  proo^  of  doctrine 
are  always,  if  possible,  sought  by  her  controversialists,  and 
referred  to  in  her  symbolical  standards  (as,  for  instance, 
the  Tridentine  decrees),  yet  the  traditions  preserved  in  the 
church  are  spoken  of  as  to  be  venerated  not  merely  as  com- 
ments on  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  but  as  deserving  equal 
honour  and  reverence  wiih..  Scripture  (DecreL  Cone. 
Trident,,  sessio  iv.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Anglican 
formularies  teach  that  Holy  Scripture  contains  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation  (Art  vi),  though  the  church  is 
described  as  the  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ  and  as 
having  authority  in  controversies  of  fuith  (Art  xx.).  The 
school  of  Anglicanism  represented  by  Field,  Hammond, 
Pearson,  Bull,  and  Bramhall  regards  a  judgment  of  the  church 
universal,  such  as  that  of  the  Council  of  Nice  against  Arius, 
as  "  irrevocable,  irreformable,  never  to  be  altered."  (See 
Sir  W.  Palmer's  Church  of  Christ,  part  iv.  ch.  iv.)  ITie 
Eastern  Church  seems  to  place  the  relation  of  Holy  Scripture 
to  itself  in  almost  the  same  position  as  this  school  of 
Angbcans,  though  it  would  perhaps  lay  somewhat  stronger 
stress  on  the  insufficiency  of  Scripture  without  the  voice 
of  the  teaching  and  interpreting  church.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  belief  has  from 
iimo  to  time  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  course  of 
events.  In  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  before  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament  was  formed,  the  church  is  almost 
everything  (as  Reuss  and  others  have  observed),  and  the 
Bible,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  the  Old  Testament,  was 
subordinate.  By  about  200  A.D.,  when  the  gospels  were 
becoming  better  known,  the  relation  between  Scripture  and 
the  church  appears  in  patristic  writings  much  more  like 
one  of  co-ordination.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the 
church's  political  power  increased,  Holy  Scripture  became 
more  and  more  subordinate,  until  we  find  Dante  complaining 
of  the  way  in  which  not  merely  creeds  and  fathers 
but  canon  law  and  the  decretals  are  -  studied  instead 
of  the  Gospel  {Paradito,  ix.  133).  The  Reformation 
necessarily  caused  a  reaction,  built,  as  it  was  so  largely,  on 
new  translations  and  on  the  circulation  of  the  Bible ;  and 
in  the  following  century  we  find  the  successors  of  the 
Reformers  laying  more  stress  upon  what  is  commonly  called 
the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scripture  and  its  infallible 
authority  than  had  been  done  for  the  most  part  by  the 


fathers  (except  perhaps  St  Augustine)  or  by  the  first 
Reformers,  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  their  oontemporaries, 
who  never  seem  to  have  sanctioned  the  famous  dictum  of 
Chillingworth,  '*  The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the 
religion  of  Protestants.'  Of  late  years  the  difficulties 
arising  from  science,  philology,  history,  and  criticism  have 
tended  to  modify  tbis  view  of  the  supreme^  of  Scripture. 
Not  only  in  the  unreformed  communions  and  among  Angli- 
cans and  Lutherans,  but  even  in  Calvinistio  bodies,  is  this 
eflect  perceived.  Thus  we  find  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine,  a  minister  of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  writing  as 
early  as  1848,  ^  The  living  church  is  more  than  the  dead 
Bible^  for  it  is  the  Bible  and  something  more"  (Life  of  Dr 
Norman  Maeteod),  The  comment  made  by  Kant  on  the 
inconsistency  of  those  Lutherans  who  virtually  cay  "Go 
to  the  Bible,  but  do  not  find  anything  there  except  what 
we  find"  is  well  known  (Streit  der  Facultaten), 

i.  Turning  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
church,  it  is  singular  that  in  none  of  the  symbolical 
utterances  of  the  leading  Christian  communities  is  there 
found  such  s  definition  of  the  church  as  would  really 
include  all  that  is  balieved  by  those  respective  bodies. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  supply  the  want  by  appeal  to  divines, 
though  many  have  striven  to  set  forth  the  "  notes"  of  the 
true  church  (see,  e,g,,  ELlee,  DogmxUik,  and  many  others). 
Neither  the  Roman  CathoUc  Tridentine  decrees  nor  the 
Westminster  Confession  supply  any  definition,  and  the 
one  given  in  the  nineteenth  of  the  Articles  of  the  English 
Church  leaves  the  questions  at  issue  between  Rome  and 
the  Reformers,  between  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism, 
entirely  open.  For  all  would  claim  to  represent  that 
''visible  diurch  of  Christ"  which  is  there  described  as 
"  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  the  which  the  pure 
word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly 
ministered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those 
things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same." 

Concerning  the  question  of  government  there  are  four 
leading  views.  The  first  is,  that  no  form  of  government 
was  instituted  by  the  divine  Founder  of  the  church  or  His 
apostles,  that  there  was  originally  no  distinction  between 
clergy  and  laity,  but  that  officers  were  in  due  time  appointed 
as  might  happen  in  any  human  society,  for  the  sake  of 
order  and  convenience.  This  view,  which  is  probably  that 
of  the  majority  of  Protestants  at  tlie  present  time,  has 
found  a  thoughtful,  devout,  and  highly  gifted  exponent  in 
the  historian  Neander;  while  the  difficulties  of  reconciling 
it  with  the  New  Testament  are  all  set  forth  by  two  inde- 
pendent translators  of  his  work,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Rose  and 
Mr  Morrison.  A  second  view  is,  that  a  government  was  in 
such  wise  instituted  as  rightly  to  claim  a  pta  diviuum,  that 
this  government  resides  in  presbyters,  and  is  handed  down  by 
succession  through  the  presbyterate.  This  view  was  main- 
tained by  many  foreign  adherents  of  the  Reformation,  and 
in  England  by  Richard  Cartwright,  the  Puritan  opponent 
of  Hooker,  and  an  entire  school  of  his  day.  They  appeal  to 
history,  especially  that  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  and  to 
the  fathers,  more  especially  to  St  Jerome.  The  third  view 
resembles  this  in  principle,  but  assigns  the  governance  to 
a  superior  order,  that  of  the  bi^ops,  and  makes  the 
succession  pass  through  them.  The  Anglican  communion 
acts  upon  this  view,  re-ordaining  all  ministers  not  episcopally 
ordained,  but  accepting  Greek  or  Roman  CathoUc  ordina' 
tion;  and  it  has  been  defended  by  many  of  the  writers  of  the 
High  Church  school,  above  named,  to  whom  may  be  added 
Bishop  Bilson,  and  the  able  Scottish  controversialist  Bishop 
Sage  in  his  work  against  Gilbert  Rule.  (See  also  Bishop 
Cotterill's  Genem  of  the  Church,  and  article  Bishop).  This 
school  lays  great  stress  on  the  decisions  of  the  oecumenical 
councils,  of  which  it  recogniMS  six  or  (according  to  Bishop 
Andrewes)  seven  before  the  division  of  East  and  West 
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Thia  Tiew,  though  ktrunglj  supported  bj  tha  Bastern 
churches  ss  well  as  by  an  historical  and  living  school  of 
Anglicans,  is  nodoabtedly  open  to  the  difficulty,  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr  Gladstone  and  others,  of  makiog  the  church 
as  a  coUectiye  body  remain  silent  for  some  thirteen  centuries 
and  still  unable  to  speak.  There  remains  the  fourth,  the 
Roman  CathcUc  view,  which  subjects  the  entire  episcopsts 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  makes  full  communion  with 
him  of  the  essence  of  churchmanship.  This  view  has  been 
supported  ever  siuce  the  Middle  Ages  with  immense  zeal 
and  learning  by  many  able  Catholic  writers.  Although 
a  strong  case  against  it  has  been  made  out  from  the 
fathers,  especially  the  Eastern  ouei,  and  although  the  state 
of  matters  just  before  the  Reformation  was  everywhere 
one  of  gross  abuses  and  much  superstition,  yet  the  good 
points  of  the  Papacy  have  been  fully  recognized  by  Pro- 
testants aud  Aoglican  writers,  such  as  Guizot,  Michelet, 
Coqate,  Ranke,  Sir  James  Stephen,  Dr  Arnold,  Archbishop 
Treuch,  and  Bishop  Harold  Browne.  Nevertheless,  the 
increasing  development  of  the  Papal  claims  has  been 
strongly  resisted  within  the  pale  of  that  church  by  the 
Janseoists,  by  the  Qallican  divines  such  as  Boesuet,  and 
by  the  entire  body  of  the  Port  Royalists,  including  such 
brilliant  names  as  Uiose  of  St  Cyran,  De  Sacy,  Amauld,  and 
above  all  Pascal.  All  these  display  a  Calviniatio  element 
in  their  teaching,  and  more  or  less  (as  for  instance  Fleury 
in  his  famous  Church  History)  modify  the  distinctively 
Roman  characteristics  most  opposed  by  Protestants,  and  they 
place  a  gBueral  council  far  above  the  Pope.  In  our  own 
day  the  counter-theory  among  Roman  Catholics,  of  which 
De  Maistre  was  a  leading  spokesman,  hifS  been  seemingly 
ratified  by  the  Vatican  Council  and  the  Pope  declared  infklli- 
ble.  This  extreme  step  has  provoked  a  schism  among  Roman 
Catholics,  and  alienatod  some  of  their  most  eminent  men. 

Of  the  dl£ferent  views  entertained  concerning  the  relation 
between  church  and  state,  it  must  be  enough  to  say  here 
that  occasional  collision  seems  almost  unavoidable.  For 
where  two  independent  societies  lay  claim  to  a  common 
ground,  those  daims,  unless  precisely  defined,  will  some- 
times militate.  No  state  has  yet  been  known  to  carry  out 
the  theory  of  Locke,  and  confine  its  attention  purely  to  the 
preservation  of  life  aud  property.  But  every  state  which 
considers  public  morality  to  be  within  its  sphere,  and 
legisUces  on  such  matters  as  marriage  and  education,  must 
of  necessity  occupy  to  some  extent  the  same  ground  as 
the  various  Christian  communities  which  claim  to  be  the 
local  churcL  (j.  o  c) 

CHURCH  HISTORY.  In  this  a^rtide  we  shall  con- 
sider (1)  llie  Definition,  (2)  The  Sources,  (3)  The 
Method,  and  (4)  The  Literature  of  the  subject 

Considered  as  a  department  of  universal  knowledge, 
church  history  forms  a  special  section  of  the  religious 
history  of  n^ankind.  It  is  an  account  of  the  growth  and 
the  transactions  of  the  religious  community  which  is 
marked  out  from  others  by  its  attachment  to  Christianity. 
Thb  definition  already  excludes  from  consideration  a 
region  of  inquiry  important  in  itself,'  which  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  subject 
Starting  from  that  idea  of  the  church  which  is  represented 
etymologically  by  the  undoubtedly  false  derivations  of  the 
word  from  the  German  kuren,  to  choose,  or  the  Greek 
Kvpiou  oUoi,  the  (figurative)  house  of  the  Lord,  various 
writers  have  ^assumed  the  church  to  be  that  special  section 
of  mankind  who  in  any  age  have  enjoyed  the  true  revela- 
tion of  God  as  given  by  himself,  and  they  have  in  conse- 
quence regarded  church  history  as  bound  to  deal  first  with 
the  Old  Testament  church  and  then  with  tho  church  of 
the  New  Dispensstion.  This,  however,  involves  an  amount 
of  dogmatic  prepossession  to  which  hbtory,  simply  as  such, 
cannot  commit  itselt     Surveying  the   fiold  of  mere  ob- 


jective fact,  hbtory  can  single  oat^  under  the  general 
appellation  of  the  diurch,  a  great  society  whose  origin  can 
be  distinctly  traced  np  to  the  personal  activity  of  Christy 
who,  for  this  society,  forms  a  definite  and  wholly  new 
historical  commencement  Whatever  etymology  «re  assign 
to  the  word  church  under  its  various  modifications  of 
kirche,  kirJt,  herk,  cyri^v,  ierkow,  Ac., — whether  we  follow 
the  derivatioD  suggested  by  Walafrid  Straboin  the  9  th  cen- 
tury, and  extensively  hsld  since,  from  rd  mptcucoy,  the  Lord's 
house,  as  a  term  introduced  by  the  Greek  missionaries 
into  the  language  of  the  heathen  tribes  whom  they  con- 
verted, or  whether  we  adopt  the  not  less  probable  conjee 
ture  of  Lipsius,  and  ascribe  its  origin  to  "  circ  *  or  "  cere* 
(connected  with  the  Latin  arcut),  the  local  name  for  the 
temple  of  Northern  paganism,  adopted  by  ancient  and 
mediieval  Christianity,  in  conformity  with  its  principle  of 
accommodating  itself  as  far  as  possible  to  the  usages  of 
its  proselytes — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  community 
and  the  movement,  which,  under  some  form  of  the  name 
church  among  the  Germanic  races,  and  of  the  name  ecclena, 
such  as  iff  Use,  chUsa,  ^,  among  the  Latin  nations,  suc- 
ceeded in  subjugating  the  Roman  empire,  along  with 
extensive  regions  beyond  it  on  all  sides,  to  a  religioi)  whose 
personal  centre  is  Christy  form  a  fresh  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  as  distinct  and  individual  in  its 
character  as  Hellenism,  Hinduism,  or  Mohammedanism. 
In  the  view  of  history  proper,  therefore,  the  history  of 
Judaism  cannot  be  taken  as  forming  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  church. 

For  the  same  reason  history  cannot  take  action  upon  a 
class  of  distinctions  recognized  by  many  who  assume  the 
functions  of  the  church  historian.  Such  writers,  adopting 
some  strict  and  special  definition  of  the  church,  confine 
the  work  of  church  history  to  that  section  of  professing 
Christians  whose  condition  satisfies  the  terms  of  their  de- 
finition, any  other  so-called  division  of  CSiristendom 
coming  in  for  a  share  of  attention  only  in  the  narrative  of 
the  opposition  encountered  by  the  church.  History,  in  the 
proper  sense,  cannot  undertake  to  decide  questions  of  this 
description.  To  say  which  among  many  competing 
churches  is  the  true  church  involves  a  dogmatic  deliver- 
ance, which  is  beyond  its  province.  It  must  do  its  woric 
in  a  more  rough  and  general  fashion.  Under  the  name 
church  it  comprehends  all  organizations  avowedly  basing 
themselves  upon  Christianity  and  recognizing  Christ  as  in 
some  sense  their  head  and  leader.  It  undertakes  to 
delineate  the  story  of  these  in  the  aggregate ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  distinctions  between  tiiem,  and  their  pre- 
tensions to  condemn  and  exclude  each  other,  it  confines 
itself  to  narrative,  without  attempting  a^udication. 

Another  limitation  has  to  be  introduced-  into  the  defini- 
tion of  church  history,  when  regard  is  had  to  the  exact  point 
of  time  at  which  it  ought  to  begin.  The  church  did  nut 
come  into  full-formed  existence  in  a  moment  Regarded 
as  a  community  with  more  or  less  of  an  organisation  upon 
a  Christian  basis,  and  conscious  of  itself  and  of  its  aim  Vk 
the  history  of  the  world,  it  was  the  result  of  the  activity 
of  Christ  and  his  more  immediate  aposUes  and  followers 
The  history  of  what  they  did  in  giving  existence  to  tht 
church,  as  such,  is  a  different  thing  from  the  history  of  the 
church  when  once  existing  in  that  character.  'Hie  case 
resembles  the  difference  between  embryology  and  biography 
in  the  history  of.  the  individual  The  precise  point  of 
time  at  which  the  formative  activity  of  the  church  founders 
issues  in  the  actual  church  is  probably  to  be  determined 
by  the  emergence  of  the  consciousness  of  a  common 
Christian  life  and  aim  among  the  separate  communities 
originally  established  by  apostolic  bbour.  By  some 
writers  this  is  placed  as  low  as  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  others  as  high  as  tho  first  rallying  of  Ohrirfi 
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loOowcn  tfter  bis  own  dinppeaniMt  from  tho  world.  In 
woj  eaae  chorch  history  is  reHeved  of  »  large  amount  of 
woik  with  which  it  is  'somedmea  bnideoMly  but  whidi 
does  not  ptapmlj  fsU  to  its  ahaxe. 

What  ebnroh  histoiy  has"  to  do  within  the  limits  thna 
indicated  will  perhapa  be  best  nndeistood  by  considering 
iti  proyinoe  as  a  department  of  scientific  theology,  and  its 
relations  to  the  theological    disciplines    with   which  it 
stands  most  doaely  connected,  those,  namely,  of  dogmatics 
and  the   historjr  of   doctrine^      Strictly  speaking,    the 
histoiy  of  doctnne  is  part  of  the  histoty  of  the  church. 
To  ezhanst  its  task,  a  hiiftoiy  of  the  church  must  embrace 
at  least^  departments  of  inquiry  and  nanatiye, — one  con- 
nected with  the  external  relations  of  the  church  to  the 
world  at  large  and  its  political  institutions,  the  renudning 
/btcr  treatinff  of  developments  and  relations  internal  to  the 
church  itself.    (1)  The  Pboobess  of  the  church  must  be 
described,  either  poeitirely,  in  respect  of  its  advance,  or 
negatively,  with  reference  to  its  retrogression,  at  any 
given  period.    To  exist  at  all,  it  must  exist  under  one  or 
other  of  these  conditions  ^  it  must  be  either*  attaining  or 
missing,  approaching  or  receding  from,  its  rightful  influence 
on  the  aocaal  condition  and  political  organisation  of  roan- 
kind.     (3^  Its  CoNSTiTUTioK  must  be  described.     IThe 
church  exists  as  such,  in  virtue  of  its  constitution.    It  is 
not  the  church  untQ  it  is  to  some  extent  organised,  and 
the  gi[pwth  and  forms  of  this  organisation  must  be  recorded. 
(S)  The  DooTUNB  of  the  church  at  the  various  points  of 
iti  development  must  be  set  forth.    Doctrine  is  the  full 
and  finished  expression   of    conviction,  and   since    the 
church  owes  its  existence  to  certain  convictions,  some 
religions^  some  moral,  the  history  of  doctrine  occupies 
the  very  central  position  of  the  church's  history.      (4) 
WoBSBiP,  under  one  form  or  another,  is  an  essential 
devebpment  of  church  life,  as  well  as  one  of  the  modes  in 
which  it  annonncea  its  exiBtence;  and  calls  for  historiod 
recognition.     ^5)  LiFi,  as  exhibited  in  the  number  and 
«haiiicter  of  tbe  members  of  the  church,  completes  the 
divisioa  of  the  matter  of  its  histoiy.    Doctrine  and  wor^ 
ship  are  directed  to  certain  practical  ends,  either  of  making 
proselytes  to  the  church,  or  of  perfecting  the  character  of 
those  who  already  belong  to  it,  and  any  such  results  must 
be  eoHectedand  presented  both  in  their  numerical  and 
their  moral  aspects. 

But  while  the  histoiy  of  the  church,  in  the  strict  and  com- 
]»r^iensive  sense,  must  treat  fully  these  various  classes  of 
aetivi^,  there  is  a  narrower,  if  also  a  somewhat  looser  sense 
in  which  it  may  be  taken,  for  ends  of  practical  convenience. 
We  may  distinguish  between  the  organisation  and  its  life, 
between  the  diurch  and  Christianity.  On  this  view, 
doctrine,  worship,  and  life  fall  to  be  treated  collectively 
by  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion  or  in  separate 
histories,  while  the  history  of  the  church  becomes  a  narrative 
of  the  successes  or  defeats  experienced  ih  the  world  hy  the 
Christian  community  and  the  varying  forms  of  its  constitu- 
tional framework,  with  only  such  allusions  to  the  internal 
and  religious  side  of  its  life  as  are  necessaiy  to  explain  its 
constitutional'  changes  and  external  fortunes.  By  this 
division  it  becomes  possible  to  treat  both  the  inner  and 
the  outer  sides  of  the  subject,  eadi  for  itself,  and  therefore 
more  f  uUy  and  vividly.  In  this  way,  since  doctrine  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  worship  and  life,  and  even  constitu- 
tion, the  history  of  doctrine  becomes  the  key  to  the  whole 
history  of  the  church,  and  the  indispensable  preliminary  to 
A  seientifio  comprehension  of  it.  The  life  and  action  of 
the  church  in  the  world  are  simply  the  expression  of  the 
ideas  by  which  it  )a  governed ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
liisfairian  of  doctrine  to  record  the  vicissitudes  and  develop- 
jnants  of  these,  whether  he  writes  in  the  interests  of  mere 
faowledge  and  with  absolute  impaitiali1j»  or,  as  is  more 


common,  though  less  sdentific^  with  a  bias  in  favofur  of  a 
certain  class  of  ideas,  all  divergences  from  which  he 
chronicles  as  errors.  The  difference  between  church 
history  read  in  the  li^t  of  the  history  of  doctrine  and 
apart  from  it  is  like  the  difference  which  the  phenomena 
of  health  and  disease  present  to  minds  that  possess  or  that 
want  an  acquaintance  with  the  prindples  of  physiology. 

Church  history,  including  or  co-ordinate  with  history  of 
doctrine,  stands  in  an  important  relation  to  dogmatics. 
Dogmatics  (which  also  contributes  the  formal  as  well  s^ 
in  part,  the  material  element  in  Christian  ethics)  is  charged 
with  the  scientific  statement  and  proof  of  whatever  is  held 
to  be  the  true  doctrine.  In  the  sphere  of  statement  the 
history  of  the  church  is  necessary,  both  as  introduction  and 
commentary.  Doctrine  is  a  growth,  an  evolution  of  part 
after  part,  under  the  influence  of  special  circumstances  at 
special  timea.  The  fnll  meaning  of  doctrine  can  therefore 
often  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  its  antithesis,  and 
its  relative  importance  as  essential  or  accidental  ascertained 
only  from  the  practical  crisis  which  demanded  its  declara- 
tion,— aids  for  which  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  history  of 
the  church  and  its  doctrine.  As  regards,  therefore,  the 
scientific  articulation,  proportioning,  and  interpretation  of 
doctrine,  church  history  stands  in  &e  position  of  an  esseur 
tial  preliminary  to  dogmatica. 

As  regards  actual  church  life,  and  any  new  expression 
of  it  in  worship,  constitution,  or  propagandist  effort,  that 
assumes  to  be  based  on  sdentifio  prmciple,  the  history  of 
the  church  is  indispensable^  not  only  for  the  extended  riew 
of  j>resent  circumstances  that  may  be  requisite,  but  also  to 
enable  the  church  fully  to  know  and  judge  its  own  mind. 
The  existing  church  consciousness  is  the  product  of  all  the 
past,  and  cannot  be  fully  understood  and  criticised  except 
in  the  light  of  its  history. 

2.  The  Buboes  of  church  histoiy  are  either  Monu- 
mental or  Documentary.  Monumental  sources  yield 
such  intimatious  of  past  transactions  as  are  to  be  found  on 
avowed  monuments,  memorial  tablets,  gravestones,  churches, 
and  other  public  edifices  or  private  dwellings,  or  upon 
artidea  of  antiquity,  seals,  cmciflxes,  furniture,  vestments, 
pictures,  coins,  weapons,  &c  Documentary  sources,  as 
their  name  impUes,  mclude  all  manuscript  or  printed  in- 
f  onnation,  whether  originals,  copies,  or  oral  traditions  com- 
mitted to  record.  In  point  of  comparative  value,  the 
documentary  sources  are,  of  course,  the  more  important, 
being,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  so  immeasurably  richei 
in  information.  At  the  same  time,  within  their  own  range, 
monumental  sources  are  often  more  valuable  than  docur 
mentaiy.  Forgery  has  less  chance  of  success  in  monn* 
m«nts  than  in  documents;  and  certain  classes  of  facts  are 
frequently  commemorated  on  them  which  writera  do  not 
think  of  recording.  Dates  and  names  and  the  like  have 
been  fixed  by  inscriptions  on  coins,  dsc.,  where  documents 
have  proved  defective  or  wrong: 

Documentary  sources  may  be  divided  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  destination  into  (I)  Public  and  (2)  Private, 
and  from  that  of  their  authorship  into  (3)  Direct  and  (4) 
Indirect  Under  the  head  of  public  documents  we  have 
all  deliverances  of  an  official  character,  such  as  decrees  of 
councils,  Papal  buUs,  civil  legislation  affecting  the  church, 
rules  of  life  for  monastic  institutions,  liturgies,  confessions 
of  faith,  and  even  sermons,  theological  treatises,  Ac.  Pri- 
vate documents,  again,  consist  of  personal  memoira  and 
journals,  letters,  secret  correspondence,  and  papen  not 
originally  intended  for  the  public  eye.  Then  by  direct 
documentary  sources  are  meant  those  in  which  we  have 
the  actual  word  of  a  writer  or  actor  in  any  event  testifying 
to  the  nature  of  the  opinion  or  transaction  about  which 
information  is  desired.  Indirect  documentary  sources  are 
those  in  which  we  obtain  information  about  the  opinions  ol 
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an  author  or  the  actions  of  any  historical  character,  not  from 
atatemanis  of  his  own,  but  from  the  testimony  of  some  one 
else  about  him.  Thus  a  letter  of  Constantine  would  be  a 
direct  document  in  reference  to  some  purpose  or  performance 
of  his  own,  while  it  might  be  an  indirect  document  in  re- 
ference to  the  history  or  opinions  of  Athanasios  or  Arias. 

In  collecting  and  sifting  these  sources  so  as  to  pUce  all 
and  only  the  right  materials  available  before  the  church 
historian,  recourse  most  be  had  to  the  sciences  of  antiqui- 
ties, bibliography,  and  diplomatics.  Antiquities,  in  its 
various  divisions  of  numismatics,  ecclesiology,  heraldry, 
&c.,  marshals  all  the  relevant  monumental  testimony 
and  discriminates  the  sparions  from  the  genuine ;  biblio- 
graphy, taken  in  its  widest  sense,  as  the  science  which 
enumerates,  classifies,  and  values  all  that  has  been  written 
upon  the  various  heads  of  human  knowledge,  states  what 
documentary  material  is  likely  to  be  available  at  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  inquiry,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found ;  while 
diplomatics,  or  the  science  of  documents,  defines  the  genu- 
ineness, completeness,  and  general  trustworthiness  of  the 
material  so  indicated. 

Besides  these  more  immediate  sources  there  are  collateral 
sources  on  which  churoh  history  must  draw  in  fulfilling  its 
task.  These  are  mainly  ecclesiastical  philology,  the  general 
hirtory  of  Christendom^  with  ecclesiastical  geography,  sta- 
tistics, and  chronology.  Ecclesiastical  phibbgy  points  to 
acquaintance  with  those  languages,  more  particularly  Qreek 
and  Latin,  in  which  the  chief  part  of  the  historical 
materiaU  is  expressed,  whether  as  original  or  translation. 
The  necessity  of  this  is  obvious.  Besides  this,  some  know- 
ledge  of  the  general  history  of  Christendom  is  indispen- 
sable to  an  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  church, 
just  as  the  special  history  of  the  church  is  essential  to 
a  comprehension  of  general  history.  The  events  of  the 
church  and  of  the  world  are  so  inextricably  bound  up  to- 
gether that  the  one  are  intelligible  only  in  the  light  of  the 
other.  Hence  the  history  of  policy,  law,  philosophy,  litera- 
ture, and  art  must  be  laid  under  contribution  in  construct- 
ing a  full  history  of  the  church.  Clear  treatment  further 
requires  ecquaintance  with  ecdeeiastical  geography  and 
statistics,  the  distribution  of  the  world  into  Christian  and 
non-Christian  sections,  divisions  by  patriarchates,  dioceses, 
parishes,  <Scc,  and  the  physical  characteristics  and  social 
habits  of  different  localities.  And  along  with  this,  eccle- 
siastical chronology,  the  correct  arrangement  of  persons 
and  events,  both  in  their  contemporaneous  appearance  and 
in  their  succession  to  others,  is  requisite  to  complete  the 
list  of  auxiliaries  to  church  history. 

3.  After  the  Sources,  the  Hkthod  of  dealing  with  them, 
so  as  to  produce  history,  falls  to  be  considered.  Method 
here  comprises  two  main  divisions, — (1)  Criticism  and  (2) 
Construction.  In  the  criticism  of  the  materials  two  quali- 
ties have  to  be  called  into  exercise, — ^the  judicial  faculty 
and  historic  insight  The  judicial  £aculty  has  to  determine 
two  questions, — ^first,  How  far  are  the  sources  to  be  relied 
on  t  and  second.  If  to  be  relied  on,  what  do  they  really 
say  t  The  question  how  far  the  sources  are  to  be  relied 
on  depends  on  both  the  ability  and  the  willingness  of  the 
writer  to  tell  the  truth.  As  to  his  ability,  we  must  con- 
sider how  far  he  was  in  a  position  to  be  aware  of  the  facts, 
and  to  what  extent  his  judgment  and  penetration  are  to  be 
trusted  in  matters  of  fact  He  may  have  been  credulous, 
or  an  incompetent  or  careless  observer,  or  he  may  have 
been  so  greatly  biassed  by  party  feeling  or  personal  ani- 
mosity as  to  be  incapable  of  forming  an  impartial  opinion. 
Then,  besides  the  writer's  ability  to  tell  the  truth,  there 
must  be  considered  further  his  willingness  to  tell  it.  A 
writer  may  be  perfectly  able  to  tell  the  truth,  if  he  liked. 
But  he  may  not  like.  He  may  have  reasons  or  motives  of 
his  own  for  withholding  tho  truth,  or  even  for  substituting 


untruth.  In  using  his  sonrces  tho  historian  must  be  able 
to  judge  exactly  how  far  they  are  in  these  respects  to  be 
relied  on.  Then  supposing  he  has  decided  that  they  may 
be  relied  on  in  a  given  degree,  he  must  next  be  aUe  to 
take  from  them  precisely  the  testimony  as  to  past  fact 
which  they  convey,  neither  more  nor  less.  That  is  to  say, 
he  must  be  impartial,-— capable  of  holding  the  scales  of 
fairness  evenly,  of  controlling  his  mind  so  as  to  prevent 
any  preferences  of  his  own  from  weakening  or  distorting^ 
the  statement  of  fact  derivable  from  his  authorities,  ia 
favour  of  his  own  opinions.  The  historic  insist,  wluch^ 
in  addition  to  the  judicial  faculty,  is  essential  to  the  thorough 
criticism  of  the  materials,  is  the  power  of  fully  compre- 
hending the  significance  and  connection  of  the  facts  yielded 
by  the  sources,  by  realising  the  point  of  view  of  the  actors 
or  writers  to  whom  the  facts  dealt  with  are  due,  and  deter- 
mining their  import  as  related  to  a  general  philosophy  oC 
history,  and  embraces  three  forms  of  insight,  whic^  may 
be  called  philosophic,  psychologic,  and  Christian.  Philo- 
sophic insight  implies,  fint  of  aU,  ability  to  enter  into  the 
various  forms  of  speculative  thought^  metaphysical,  ethical^ 
or  whatever  else,  that  have  appeared  within  the  chnrch'a 
history,  and  have  in  greater  or  leas  degree  influenced  ita 
movements.  It  implies  further  an  ability  to  see  the  whole 
recorded  facts  and  their  connection  under  the  light  of  the 
philosophy  of  history ;  but  as  this  obviously  cannot  take 
place  until  the  facts  in  themselves  have  been  completelj 
understood,  this  aspect  of  philosophic  insight  will  coma 
into  play  only  when  the  others  have  discharged  their  fnno- 
tion.  By  psychologic  insight  is  meant  knowledge  of  humaa 
nature  affected  by  sdenUfic  obeervation  of  mind  and  its 
operations.  The  facts  of  history  are  created  by  individuals, 
and  each  of  them  may  be  interpreted  as  an  exhibition  of 
the  will  and  inteUect^  of  the  general  subjective  state  of 
some  one  man  or  body  of  men.  This  subjective  state, 
again,  may  be  accounted  for,  in  part  at  leasts  by  the  aetioD 
of  certain  preceding  facts  upon  the  mind  of  the  man  or 
men  in  question,  which  facts  again  are  to  be  explained  as 
a  manifestation  of  the  mind  of  some  preceding  man  or  men, 
and  so  on.  In  short,  history  is  the  product  of  humao 
nature,  affected  by  and  dealing  with  certain  external  data, 
natural  or  supernatural,  furnished  by  Qod;  so  that,  to 
understand  it,  there  is  needed  the  ability  to  place  before 
the  imagination  what  human  nature  is  at  any  point  in  or 
between  the  moral  extremes  of  goodness  and  wickedneos, 
and  the  intellectual  extremes  of  Wisdom  and  folly.  By 
Christian  insight  is  meant  special  capacity  for  sympathising 
with  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  Christianity.  What  we  have 
in  the  history  of  the  church  is  centrally  the  mind  and 
motive  of  Christ  organizing  itself  in  a  living  institutioii 
that  it  may  enter  into  conflict  with  the  evil  of  the  world, 
and  by  persuasion  subdue  it  to  wiUlng  submission.  To 
comprehend  the  development  of  facts  produced  during  the 
activity  of  such  an  institution,  there  would  seem  to  be 
requisite  at  the  very  outset  an  understanding  of  the  thought 
and  feeling  that  constitute  its  inner  life ;  that  is  to  say, 
there  must  be  an  intelb'gent  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
the  New  Testament,  which,  as  the  primitive  record  of  the 
action  of  Christ's  spirit  and  career,  is,  were  it  on  no  other 
ground,  the  authoritative  exposition  and  medium  of  the 
mind  of  Christ  And  not  only  must  there  be  this  acqoaint- 
ance  with  the  ideas  and  spiritual  impulses  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  there  would  appear  to  be  also  necessary 
some  experience  of  their  pclwer.  If  Christianity  be  not 
merely  a  series  of  intellectual  propositions,  but  a  spiritual 
force  penetrating  to  the  motives  of  the  soul,  it  can  soaroely 
be  adequately  comprehended  by  any  one  who  has  not  known 
what  it  is  to  yield  in  his  innermost  being  to  CSiristian  in- 
fluences. For  while  many  of  the  greatest  oocunrenoes  is 
the  history  of  the  church  have  sprung  from  the  apiiit  ol 
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enl,  and  are  Mly  intelUgible  to  the  hifitorian  only  in  Tirtne 
of  his  own  ezperienpe  of  at  least  germinal  eyil,  a  vast  nnm- 
ber  of  other  events  are  due  to  men  who  were  in  their  degree 
reprodoctions  of  Christy  animated  bj  the  single  desire  to 
hnng  abont  what  they  believed  he  would  have  sought  had 
he  been  in  their  circumstances,  and  ready  to  submit  to  any 
sacrifices  that  might  be  demanded  as  the  price  of  success. 
To  understand  fully  the  genesis  of  transactions  arising  out 
of  such  a  spirit  would  seem  possible  only  to  those  who 
possess  the  key  to  their  explanation  in  what  is  essentially 
Christian  experience. 

The  Idstorica]  materials  having  been  subjected  to  criti- 
cism of  the  kind  indicated,  the  way  is  open  for  the  actual 
construction  of  the  histoiy.     Construction  embraces  ar- 
rangement, proportion,  and  style.     Under  the  head  of 
arrangement  there  falls  to  be  considered  how  the  material 
of  history  is  to  be  divided  so  as  to  give  the  most  complete 
*  and  just  conception  of  what  has  occurred  within  the  time 
to  be  dealt  with.     It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  take  in  all 
the  events  of  so  great  a  narrative  at  one  view.     We  must 
break  it  up  into  a  succession  of  parts,  and  study  each  by 
itself ;  and  the  question  is  on  what  principle  should  this 
partition  of  time  be  made.    In  histoiy  the  element  of  time 
has  to  be  considered  in  two  phases — succession  and  con- 
temporaneousness.    Biography  properly  records  succession 
alone.     An  individual  can  do  only  one  thing  at  once; 
whereas  a  society  like  the  church,  consisting  of  a  nimiber 
of  individuals,  can  be  doing  a  number  of  different  things 
at  one  and  the  same  time.      Proselytism,  worship,  the 
development  of  sacred  art,  the  formation  of  doctrine,  the 
activities  of  Christian  life,  may  all  be  in  progress  simul' 
taoeously.     Biography  is  a  thread;  history  is  a  web,  in 
which  time  is  broad  as  well  as  long.      In  dividing  the 
breadth  or  contemporaneous  movemeut  of  the  church,  no 
other  classification  is  possible  than  that  natural  one,  which 
has  already  been  mentioned,  into  some  such  categories  as 
progress,  constitution,  doctrine,  worship,  and  life.    But  in 
dividing  history  lengthwise,  there  may  be  a  choice  of  prin 
etples,  unless  indeed  it  be  denied  that  events  hang  together 
by  a  causal  nexus.     The  time  was  when  such  a  denial 
would  have  been  maintained,  when  the  history  of  the 
church  was  regarded  as  determined  by  a  series  of  special 
interpositions  of  the  Divine  will,  resulting  in  a  succession 
of  events  among  which  it  was  not  given  to  human  reason 
to  trace  the  sway  of*  law.     That  view  of  things,  however, 
has  passed  away,  and  for  the  modem  mind,  whatever  may 
*  1)0  thought  of  the  origin  of  the  church,  its  histoiy  is  a 
aeqnence  of  cause  and  effect,  in  which  the  moving  forces 
and  tendencies  can  be  accounted  for,  and  their  operation 
traced  as  the  evolution  of  internal  ideas  dominating  the 
ovents  of  distinct  periods,  and  shaping  them  into  orderly 
processes.     Hence  arises  the  possibility  of  a  natural  and 
an  artificial  division  of  history.     Arbitrary  periods  such  as 
centuries  or  half  centuries  may*be  chosen,  and  an  acquaint- 
ftnce  with  the  events  of  one  of  such  sections  acquired  before 
proceeding  to  those  of  its  successor.     This  is  the  artificial 
Aode  of  division.    It  has  no  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  church  as  a  growth  which  is  deter- 
mined by  an  inner  formative  thought     But  a  division  in 
harmony  with  this  latter  view  of  things  is  possible.  There  are 
lor  instance  in  the  history  of  the  church  greater  or  smaller 
crises  continually  occurring,  for  which  the  intermediate 
events  are  preparations;  or  there  is  a  certain  character 
stamped  upon  one  era  different  from  that  which  belongs  to 
another.    The  conversion  of  Constantino,  or  tiie  sitting  of 
tlie  Councils  of  Nice,  Trent,  or  the  Vatican,  is  an  instance 
of  the  one ;  the  prevalence  of  the  ancient  and  patristic, 
the  medisinft]  and  scholastic,  the  modem  and  scientific 
node  of  thought  is  an  instance  of  the  other.    Divisions  of 
liha  matter  of  church  history  according  to  each  events  or 


dharaeteristics  are  natural  divisions ;  they  correspond  with 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  rise  out  of  the  snlgect  itself, 
instead  of  being  imposed  upon  it  from  without,  like  the 
division  into  centuries  and  half -centuries,  which  in  many 
cases  may  lead  to  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  hie- 
toiy,  cutting  into  the  very  middle  of  a  development  before 
it  has  reached  its  climax,  so  rendering  both  parts  unintel- 
ligible, or  at  all  events  misrepresenting  botL  The  natural 
division  is  thus  much  better  adapted  than  the  artificial  to 
impartaviewof  the  subject  as  it  exists  in  its  real  parts.  H 
a  framework  is  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  with  a  view  to  nn* 
derstand  its  stracture,  it  ought  to  be  separated  at  the  Jointly 
not  broken,  as  it  were,  across  the  bones.  At  the  same 
time,  within  the  great  natural  periods,  once  their  limita 
and  determining  conditions  are  clearly  understood,  the 
subdivision  into  more  or  less  artificial  periods  of  years 
facilitates  the  taking  up  of  all  the  requisite  information  as 
we  go  along,  very  much  as  in  a  long  journey,  when  once  we 
know  the  direction  or  destination  of  travel,  it  is  necessary 
to  divide  the  intervening  space  into  such  arbitrary  stages  as 
are  suitable  to  our  footsteps  or  other  modes  of  progress. 

Proportion  has  to  be  considered  in  the  constraction  of 
church  history  for  two  reasons, — one  depending  on  the 
relative  prominence  of  different  phases  of  church  life  at 
different  times,  the  bther  on  the  relation  of  church  life  to 
its  territorial  or  sectarian  distribution.  As  regards  the 
first  of  these  reasons,  while  the  categories  of  progress,  con* 
stitution,  doctrine,  worship,  and  life  furnish,  in  the  order 
of  interdependence,  a  summary  of  headings  under  which 
the  movement  of  the  church  at  any  time  may  be  exhaus* 
tively  described,  it  is  obvious  that  whichever  of  these  cate* 
goriis  represents  the  main  feature  of  the  ecclesisstical  con- 
dition during  any  particular  period  should  receive  a 
corresponding  prominence  and  ftilnese  of  treatment  in  the 
history  «f  the  t)eriod.  At  one  time  the  progress  of  the 
church  in  the  -conquest  of  adverse  religions  may  be  the 
most  striking  thing  about  it,  at  another  it  may  be  the  for- 
mation of  doctrine,  at  another  development  of  ritual,  and 
so  on.  To  be  a  faithful  reflex  of  the  facts,  histoiy  must 
proportion  its  treatment  to  the  case,  assigning  the  principal 
place  to  the  principal  thing,  and  grouping  the  rest  around 
it.  The  other  reason  for  observing  proportion  in  historical 
treatment  lies  in  the  territorial  and  sectarian  distribution  of 
the  church's  life.  National  almost  necessarily  imply  eccle- 
siastical distinctions.  The  German,  Swiss,  French,  J^glish, 
Scottish  churches,  &&,  have  all  separate  domestic  histories, 
so  that  while  one  has  been  growing  in  one  direction, 
anoUier  may  have  been  growing  in  a  direction  entirely  dif* 
ferent  Controversial  differences  have  had  the  same  result. 
The  Eastern  and  Western  churches  for  example,  ever  since 
the  period  of  the  final  schism,  have  had  in  each  case  a  self* 
contained  development  The  same  remark  applies  also  to 
Protestantism  and  Catholidsm,  in  regard  to  that  vast  extent 
of  thought  and  action  in  which  they  are  separated  from 
one  another.  This  state  of  things  compels  many  to  spe- 
cialize their  work,  and  to  pursue  one  national  or  sectional 
stream  of  ecclesiastical  movement  to  the  end,  before  explor- 
ing another ;  but  wherever  church  histoiy  on  anything  like 
the  universal  scale  is  attempted,  the  writer  must  determine 
where  and  how  the  vitality  and  force  of  the  church  are  for 
the  time  evolving  themselves  most  characteristically  and 
influentially,  and  give  to  such  localities  or  forms  the  cen- 
tral position  in  his  delineations.  Thus  in  the  earb'er  C6n« 
turies,  the  East,  the  conquest  of  paganism  and  the  rise  of 
theology  may  claim  his  chief  attention ;  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
Rome  and  the  Papacy,  or  scholasticism ;  in  the  Beformation 
period  Germany  may  seem  t^e  centre  of  Christendom;  in 
the  modem  period  the  disintegrating  influence  of  philo- 
sophy and  historical  criticism  may  be  regarded  as  the 
leading  phenomenon,  ^o. 
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inih  retpeet  to  style^  apart  (rom  the  general  oftnont  on  tha 
matter  deriTable  ttom.  tlie  sdenoe  of  rlietoric»  tliere  are  one 
or  two  ipecial  conditioni  dictated  to  tlie  choreh  hiatorian 
hj  the  nataie  of  his  sabjeot  He  is  engaged  on  a  deecrip- 
tioQ  of  what  la  a  lirely  and  varied  panorama  of  eyenta — 
Ilia  model,  therefore,  ahonld  be  the  pictnre,  not  the  inTen- 
tory.  He  ia  dealing  with  the  progreaaof  a  diyine  idea 
through  the  agee — ^he  ia  boond  to  leaye  a  certain  imprea- 
aion  of  nujeaty  on  the  mind  of  hia  reader.  He  ii  handling 
matters  that  concern  aU  men,  and  that  haye  moved  the 
prof  oundest  and  the  moat  paaaionate  naturea  to  the  very 
depth  of  their  being — his  pagea  should  \>e  alive  w^ 

fennine  biographical  interest  and  efmy  relevant  form  of 
uman  sympathy. 

4.  The  history  of  the  LimuLTUBi  of  the  subject  divides 
itself  naturally  into  three  periods,  which  may  be  called  the 
XJnscientiAc,  the  Transition,  and  the  Scientific  periods. 
Speaking  roughly,  the  Unscientific  period  may  be  said  to 
have  lasted  until  the  Keformation,  the  Transition  from  the 
Beformation  to  the  time  of  Hoaheim,  and  the  Scientific 
ainoe  then. 

The  Unscientific  period  of  church  history  is  marked  by 
the  abeence  of  impartiality,  of  thorough  criticism,  of  natural 
arrangement^  and  of  what^  since  the  days  of  Polybius,  has 
been  called  the  pragmatic  method,  «.«.,  the  treatment  of 
historical  phenomena  with  roferenoe  to  their  causes. 
The  idea  of  the  subjection  of  history  to  law  had  not  yet 
omerged.  The  church  especially  was  governed  by  arbitrary 
divine  interpositions,  whose  effects  comd  not,  in  any  <legree, 
be  calculated  beforehand;  and  as  the  conception  of  general 
oouncOs  aa  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  gained  ground, 
that  of  ecdeaiasticid  events,  and  particularly  doctrine,  as 
developments  in  the  sequence  of  ordinary  cause  and  effect 
Tanished  moro  completely  if  that  were  possible.  History 
was  simply  a  collection  of  incidents,  often  incrodibly  mai^ 
vellous,  threaded  by  no  connection  except  that  of  appear- 
ing to  intimate  the  favour  of  God  for  the  Catholic  Church, 
And  with  no  other  arrangement  than  the  arbitrary  one  of 
jrears,  or  decades  of  years,  or  of  the  roigns  of  emperors  or 
popes.  This  was  simply  the  period  of  &e  collection  of  ma- 
terials for  subsequent  scientific  history  to  sift  and  work 
into  proper  form.  During  the  six  first  centuries  the  Qreek 
Church  furnished  almost  all  that  was  valuable  in  church 
lustory,  but  after  that  it  ceased  to  be  productive,  and  Latin 
writers  took  possession  of  the  field.  At  the  head  of  the 
Greek  School  stands  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Cassarea  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  4th  century,  usually  called  the  father 
of  church  history,  although  that  titie  strictiy  belongs  to 
Hegesippus,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  wrote 
certain  ecclesiastical  memorials,  all  of  which  have  perished, 
trith  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  mostly  preserved 
by  Eusebius  himsell  The  history  or  chronicle  of  Euse- 
bius»  coming  down  to  824  A.D.,  although  impaired  in  value 
by  the  writer's  avowed  resolution  to  record  only  what 
Tfould  roflect  honour  on  the  church,  is  rich  in  material, 
the  archives  of  the  empiro  having  been  placed  at  his  com- 
mand  by  Constantine,  who  held  him  in  peculiar  esteem. 
The  other  Qreek  historians  were  simply  continuators 
of  Eusebins.  Socrates  and  Sozomen  brought  down  the 
narrative  to  439,  and  Theodoret  to  428.  Of  these  Socrates 
writes  the  best  style,  while  Theodoret  gives  most  new  do- 
cuments and  information,  especially  as  to  the  East.  Eva- 
grius  treated  of  affairs  from  431  to  594,  while  Philostor- 
gius,  most  of  whose  work  is  lost,  wrote,  in  the  Arian 
interest^  a  history  from  the  rise  of  Arianism  to  423.  The 
only  other  Qreek  historians  of  any  note  are  Eutychius  of 
Alexandria,  about  940,  who  is  chiefly  valuable  on  the 
relations  of  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity,  and  Nice- 
phorus  CalUsti  of  Constantinople,  about  1350,  who,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  documents  m  the  library  of  St  Sophia, 


a  chnrdi  history' to  the  end  of  the  6th  centoiyi 
To  these  may  be  added,  aa  completing  the  Qreek  sonroeai 
the  ecdeaiastical  allusions  in  the  long  line  of  Byantine 
civil  historians  from  500  to  1500. 

Among  the  earlier  Latin  writeis,  Bufinua  translated 
Eusebius  and  add^d  an  indifferent  continuation  of  hia  own 
to  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  Sulpidus  Severus,  a 
terse  writer,  sometimes  called  the  Christian  Sallust^  wrote 
a  history  from  the  creation  to  the  year  400.  Cassiodorua, 
in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  first  a  Qovernment  official 
of  the  Ostro-Qothic  empire,  and  latterly  prior  of  a  monastery, 
caused  a  condensed  trandation  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
Theodoret  to  be  made,  which  continued  to  be  authoritative 
until  the  revival  of  letters.  From  this  time  to  the  Beforma- 
tion, a  great  amount  of  historical  material  was  produced 
both  in  the  form  of  chronicles  and  of  special  and  general 
history.  Among  the  chroniclers  may  be  mentioned  the 
venerable  Bede,  Regino,  Otto  of  Freisingen,  Hermaimua  Con- 
tractus, Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg,  Siegbert  of  QemUonr, 
ilith  such  anonymous  chronides  aa  that  of  Honte  Caaino,^ 
the  Qreat  Belgian,  the  Saxon,  d^,  to  which  may  be  added, 
although  It  forma  perhaps  more  of  a  general  hiatory,  the 
Liber  FatUificaiit,  or  Uvea  of  the  popes  to  885,  of  uncer- 
tain authorship.  Of  the  writera  of  special  historiea  are 
worthv  of  Qiention — Qregoiy  of  Tours,  the  historian  of  the 
French  Churoh  during  the  5th  and  6th  centuriee,  and 
the  father  of  French  d^uroh  history ;  the  venerable  Bede^ 
the  father  of  English  church  history,  and  its  narrator  to 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century;  Paul  the  deacon,  who 
did  the  same  office  for  the  same  period  in  the  case  of  the 
Lombards;  Adam  of  Bremen,  the  authority  for  Scan- 
dinavian diurch  history  from  the  9th  to  the  11th  cen- 
tury ;  and  Kranz,  who  died  the  year  that  witnessed  tiia 
outbreak  of  the  Reformation,  and  who  furnished  aouroee 
for  the  ecdeaiastical  history  of  Saxony  and  Westphalia. 
Of  histories  of  the  universal  church  during  this  period  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Haymo  of  Halbentadt  in  840^ 
embracing  the  four  fint  centuries';  of  Odericua  Yitalia,  from 
the  Christian  era  to  the  12th  centuiy ;  and  of  Bartholomew 
of  Lucca  to  the  14th ;  while  the  greatest  work  of  pre- 
Beformation  times  on  the  subject  is  the  Summa  Eitioricdu 
of  Antoninus  of  Florence,  narrating  events  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  1459.  All  these  works,  it  must  be 
remembered,  are  full  of  legends  and  fables,  and  exhibit  a 
credulous  spirit 

The  Transition  period  in  church  history  may  be  taken  as 
beginning  with  the  Beformation.     It  was  marked  on  aU 
sides  by  a  more  searching  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
sourcesy  and  on  some  sides  by  an  absence  of  the  credolitj, 
which  accepted  tradition  as  genuine,  and  eveiy  act  and 
utterance  of  the  dominant  church  as  divinely  guided.     Ik 
was,  however,  still  for  the  most  part  devoid  of  the  apirit 
of  impartiality  and  of  the  idea  of  law  as  traceable  in  the 
succession  of  events,  and  consequently  recognised  no  great' 
and  gradually  evolved  crisee  in  history,  naturally  di riding  it 
into  periods.    It  was  an  approach  to  the  scientific,  wiUiont 
actusilly  reaching  it.     It  was  stimulated  and  aided  by  the 
same  causes  which  assisted  the  Beformation  itself.     The 
spirit  of  inquiry  was  abroad.     Already,  in  the  field  of  the 
history  of  the  churoh,  Laurentius  Valla  had  led  the  way  rn 
the  direction  of  true  criticism  by  discrediting  the  l^end 
of  the  donation  of  Constantino,  in  which  he  had  been  fol- 
lowed to  a  certain  extent  even  by  Antpninus.     The  rise  of 
humanism,  consequent  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and 
migration  of  Qreek  scholara  to  the  West,  had  unlodEcd  the 
store-house  of  material  contained  in  that  language,  while 
the  invention  of  printing,  by  bringing  the  sources  under 
the  eye  of  an  immensely  enlarged  and  practically  ««lin^it*^ 
circle  of  observen,  increased  proportionally  tiie  chances  of 
unpledged  criticism.     It  was  the  shock  of  the  BeformatioB 
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itMl^  however,  vhich  gave  the  impetnt  to  tne  new  morement 
in  the  consfemction  of  chnroh  history.  As  Proteetantism  had 
eTexywhere  broken  more  or  lees  completely  with  tradition, 
it  was  for  its  interest  to  show  that  Catholicism  had  de- 
parted from  primitiTe  pnrity,  and  that  the  history  of  the 
ehnrch  had  been  a  steady  ooorae  of  declension,  while 
Ostholicism  wai  equally  interested  in  proving  the  contrary. 
This  polemical*animns,  if  it  was  prejudicial  to  impartiality 
of  investigation,  added  to  its  keenness  and  thoroughness ; 
and  as  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  developed,  within  Catholi- 
cism, between  Ultramontanism  and  GaUicanism,  Jesuitism 
and  Jansenism,  and,  within  Protestantism,  between  Luther- 
aaism  and  Fhilippism,  Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  Pres- 
bjterianism  and  Episcopacy,  the  zeal  of  each  party  to  vin- 
dicate for  itself  an  exclusive  apostob'cal  pedigree,  led  to 
an  unflinching,  if  one-sided,  sifting  of  history,  especially  of 
primitive  antiquity.  The  way  was  led  in  this  direction  by 
the  Moffdeburff  Cfnturies,  so  called  from  the  place  of  first 
publication  in  1559.  This  was  a  work  written  by  a  staff 
of  Lutheran  scholars,  in  the  interest  of  their  phase  of  Pro- 
testantism, under  the  suoerintendence  of  Matthias  Flacius, 
and  was,  from  its  own  point  of  view,  a  performance  of 
great  ability  and  learning,  continuing  for  a  centuiy  to  be 
the  store-house  of  general  Protestant  polemics.  At  its 
l)ame  implies,  it  adopts  the  artificial  division  into  centuries, 
discussing  the  doctrine,  heresies,  councils,  ceremonies, 
church  rulers,  Ac,  in  each.  The  published  portion  stops 
with  the  18Ul  century.  The  Ceniuri€$  erokei  on  the 
Catholic  side,  in  1588,  the  Eedesiattieal  AnnaU  of  Ctesar 
Baronius,  afterwards  cardinal,  bringing  the  history  down 
to  the  end  of  the  12th  centuiy;  and  Uiis,  with  the  con- 
tinnationa  of  Raynaldus  and  others,  and  ^e  critical  com- 
mentary of  Pagi,  forms,  from  its  richness  in  documents  that 
would  otherwise  have  remained  inaccessible,  areiy  valuable 
contribution  to  general  church  history,  although  written 
avowedly  to  present  Catholicism  in  the  most  fayouraUe 
li^t  These  great  polemical  histories  led  the  way  for  a 
tnin  of  successors  on  both  sides.  Kortholt,  Spanheim, 
Casaubon,  and  Basnage  criticized  with  learning  and  vigour 
tiie  one-sidedness  of  Baronius.  On  the  Catholic  side,  a  bril- 
liuit  Fronch  school  of  church  history  arose,  whose  chief 
ornaments  were — Alexander  Natalis  (Noel),  whose  history 
(1676),  valuable  for  its  learned  excursuses,  though  placed 
m  the  Index  on  account  of  its  GaUicanism,  continues 
under  the  corrective  commentaries  of  Koncaglia  and  Mansi 
to  hold  a  deservedly  high  place  even  in  Catholic  esteem ; 
Boesuet,  whose  Hittory  of  the  Variations  of  Protestantitm 
(1688)  exhibits  the  dexterous  controversialist  &ot  less  than 
his  Ducoune  on  Univertal  History,  displays  the  philoso- 
phical historian ;  Fleury,  who  narrates,  with  a  tinge  of  Qal- 
Hcanism,  the  story  of  fourteen  Christian  centuries  in  a  style 
as  popular  and  fiowing  as  Natalis,  is  crowded  with  erudite 
discnasion ;  and  Tillemont,  the  Jansenist,  who  in  his  Hit' 
tary  of  the  Smperors  (to  Anastasius)  (1690),  and  his  Me- 
wmnfor  the  Church  Hittory  qf  the  six  first  centuries  (1 693), 
has  ransacked  the  whole  field  of  available  materials,  and 
presented,  with  much  skill  and  fidelity,  his  narrative  in 
the  exact  words  of  his  authorities.  In  the  meantime  a 
iehobl  of  hirtory  had  developed  itself  in  England,  aLK>  in 
answer  to  oontroversial  wants,  of  which  Jewel  {Apology, 
1562>,  Pearson,  (Vindieia,  1672),  Beveridge  {Synodicon, 
1672),  Cave  (Primitive  Cliristianity,  Livet  of  the  Apostlrs 
and  Fathers,  1673-77),and  Bingham  (iliKijt«tVt^«,  1708-2 2 1 
may  be  mentioned  as  leaders  in  the  defence,  on  historical 
grounds,  of  the  position  of  the  Anglican  Church  both 
•gainst  Catholicism  and  Puritanism. 

The  Scientific  period  of  churoh  history  may  be  said  to 
•ommenoe-with  the  great  work  of  Hoeheim  in  1755,  based 
on  an  eanfter  but  inferior  pe^ormance.  Isolated  attempta 
had  inAeed  been  made  before  his  time  to  rise  above  the 


neatea  poxemicai  atmosphere  of  the  Beformation  struggle 
and  its  results,  into  a  region  of  calmer  contemplation. 
The  celebrated  Calixtns  of  Helmst&dt  had,  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  17th  century,  laboured  hard  to  show  that 
the  tendency  to  the  multiplication  of  dogma  characteristic 
of  his  time  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  whose 
essence,  in  his  view,  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  few  points 
of  faith;  and  Qottfried  Arnold,  sometime  professor  at 
.Giessen,  had,  in  1699,  published  }aB  Impartial  History  of 
the  Church  and  the  Heretics,  the  practical  issue  of  which 
was  to  show  that  the  heretics  were  quite  as  often  in  the 
right  as  the  church ;  but  the  only  immediate  result  of 
their  efforts  was  to  raise  a  violent  storm  of  opposition  and 
abuse  against  themselves,  proving  that  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  applying  the  maxim  of  audi  alteram  partem 
to  ecclesiastical  questione.  But  by  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  a  different  state  of  things  had  arisen. 
The  living  fire  had  died  out  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
controversy,  leaving  behind  only  confused  piles  of  dogma, 
charred  and  cold,  to  which  none  thought  bf  repairing  for 
heat  The  speculations  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz^ 
Wol^  kc.,  had  given  the  world  something  deeper  to  think 
about  than  the  disputes  of  ecclesiastics,  and  had  engendered 
that  spirit  of  thorough  inquiry  after  reality,  whidb  in  the 
theological  sphere  came  to  .ht  caUed  rationalism,  and  in 
physics  the  inductive  or  Baconian  method.  In  the  latter 
form  it  had  exploded  the  conception  of  continued  arbitrary 
supernatural  interference  in  the  course  of  events,  and 
established  the  belief  in  the  reign  of  law,  the  statutes 
against  witchcraft  having  been  abolished  even  in  England 
by  1736,  a  few  yean  after  the  last  execution  there  for  that 
imaginary  crime. 

Mosheim  may  be  'called  the  first  fruits  of  this  spirit  in 
the  region  of  church  history.  His  Institutes  of  ■  Ecclesi- 
astical History  is  constructed*  avowedly  in  the  interests  of 
science  and  not  of  party,  with  the  sole  view  of  stating  the 
facts,  fully  and  exactly  as  they  occurred — ascertaining  and 
declaring  the  objective  reali^,  independently  of  subjective 
partialities  or  wishes.  His  fidelity  to  hi^  principle  is  con- 
spicuous, and  his  success  in  overturning  many  previous 
misrepresentations  arising  from  the  neglect  of  it  is  un- 
doubted. His  conception  of  Christian  history  as  a  growth 
under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  is  also  unmistakable, 
although  he  leaves  it  to  be  inferred,  not  so  much  from  the 
presence  of  any  avowed  pragmatic  treatment  in  his  pages, 
as  from  the  absence  of  everything  else.  Although  he 
retains  the  artificial  division  into  centuries  out  of  deference 
to  custom,  he  acknowledges  its  objectionableness,  and  com- 
bines with  it  a  natural  division  ''  bounded  by  great  revolu- 
tions and  changes  in  the  state  of  the  church.''  Mosheim  has 
had  a  train  of  successors  on  his  own  line  of  investigation, 
whose  name  is  legion,  and  in  whose  hands  the  scientifio 
method  has  been  steadily  developed,  and  has  yielded  an  in- 
creasing harvest  of  results.  Only  a  few  can  be  mentioned. 
Schrockh,  an  ornament  of  the  Qottingen  school  of  history, 
second  only  to  Mosheim  himself,  whose  pupil  he  was, 
laboured  for  forty-one  yeare  (1768-1809)  at  a  Universal 
History  of  the  Church,  and  brought  it  down  well  through 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  two  supplementary 
volumes  by  Tzschimer,  not  unworthy  of  their  place, 
completing  the  period.  This  work,  in  45  volumes, 
a  huge  monument  of  erudition,  clearness,  and  fairness, 
is  still  the  quarry  of  compilers.  Qieseler,  improving  on 
the  method  of  Tillemont,  which  had  already  been  partially 
followed  by  Schmidt  and  Danz,  in  182i  began  his  IM' 
versal  History  of  the  Church  on  the  plan  of  exhibiting  in 
his  text  merely  such  an  outline  of  ihe  results  of  his  re- 
searches as  should,  without  discussion,  present  a  rapid  and 
succinct  view  of  the  maroh  and  evolution  of  events,  giving 
in  ample  notes  the  evidence  from  the  sources  on  whieh 
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the  ■totementein  the  text  are  bwed.  Ai  e  means  bj  which 
A  carelul  stadent  ma7  rapidlj  teet  the  Talne  of  hietorical 
eondmioDfly  Qieeelei^e  work  has  no  auperior.  A  year 
afterwardfly  Keander,  inspired  bj  Sehleiermacher,  afterwards 
epitomiied  bj  Qaericke,  and  poj;m]arixed  by  Hagenbach, 
iseoed  the  first  instalment  of  hu  General  Hietorf  of  the 
ChrMan  Meligiom  and  Church,  The  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  this  groat  work  is  its  emphatip  recogni- 
tion d  the  function  of  history  to  explain  erents  from  their 
tansesy  as  well  as  to  state  them  in  their  objective  reality. 
Keander  treats  ecclesiastical  institntions  and  events  as  the 
necessary  outgrowth  and  embodiment  of  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  Chnstian  ideas  and  aims  at  the  given  time,  and 
his  nndonbted  and  profound  sympathy  with  the  essential 
«p^  and  conception  of  Ghristianity,  and  capacity  for 
tracing  these  under  various  f<»in8  of  manifeatationy  enable 
him  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  facts  of  the  church's  history, 
and  to  account  for  them  in  ways  that  are  always  intereet- 
ing^  sometimes  even  fascinatingly  so,  whatever  opinion 
may  be  ultimately  taken  of  their  eritioal  accuracy. 
Banke,  although  his  work  has  been  confined  to  special 
histories,  has  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  ciourae  of 
scientific  church  history.  In  his  Eietoty  nf  the  Popet 
(1834-6),  and  especially  in  his  German  Sietorp  of  the 
Mrfarmaium  Period  (1839-47),  he  has  furnished  a  brilliant 
example  of  the  method  in  which  ecclesiastical  facts  in  all 
their  relations  are  to  be  investigated,  arranged,  and  ex- 
pUuned.  But  probably  no  writer  (^  tiie  century  has  left 
A  deeper  impress  on  the  method  of  studying  and  construct- 
ing churdi  history  than  F.  C.  Baur,  who,  from  1885  to 
his  death  in  1860,  gave*  to  the  world  a  series  of  works 
bearing  on  thir  subject  and  culminating  in  his  great 
Church  History,  whi<^  for  wealth  of  erudition  and  variety 
of  genius,  give  him  a  unique  positiim  even  in  the  land  of 
great  scho&ra  that  daims  his  isjae.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  hid  special  condusions,  it  is  certain  that  since 
his  labours,  the  study  of  the  history  of  Christianity, 
especially  during  the  earlier  centuries,  must  be  a  far  more 
thorough  and  profound  thing  than  ever  it  was  before.  He 
may,  as  has  been  said  of  him,  be  too  unwilling  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  an  entirdy  new  germ  of  spiritual  force  in  the 
inception  of  Christiamty,  he  may  be  too  much  warped 
by  a  Hegelian  tendency  to  resolve  all  historical  movements 
into  an  alternation  of  antagonisms  and  conciliation,  but 
his  vast  mastery  of  detaib  and  marvellous  power  of 
inanthalling  far-scattered  facts  in  support  of  a  startling  ^nd 
unexpected  theorjr  have  necessitated  a  new  %nd  more 
penetrating  scrutiny  of  eariy  sources,  which  is  far  from 
being  completed  at  this  hour.  Some  of  his  results  will 
probably  be  found  of  permanent  value,  and  it.  is  certain 
that  in  his  conception  and  working  out  of  the  history  of 
dogma  he  has  explained  the  forma&n  of  general  ideas  in 
theology,  and  their  power  in  shaping  the  coarse  of  the 
church's  history,  in  a  way  that  was  needed  to  counter- 
balance and  supplement  at  once  the  objectivity  of  Qiesder, 
and  the  sentimentality  of  Neander. 

In  the  Boman  Oatholio  Church,  of  course,  scientific 
church  history  in  the  true  sense  is  not  to  be  expected ; 
but  there  have  been  movements  towards  it,  and  painstak* 
ing  contributions  have  been  made,  which  may  prove  useful 
in  the  hands  of  an  unfettered  writer.  The  great  collectors 
of  the  Acts  of  CoundlB,  Labb^  Hardouin,  and  above  all. 
Hand,  we  owe  to  the  Ostholic  Church.  Stolberg,  Kater- 
camp.  Bitter,  and  Locherer  have  written  the  history  of 
their  diuroh  from  separate  points  of  view  that  are  fnU  of 
interest,  while  the  names  of  Mohler,  Dollinger,.and  Hont- 
alembert  do  not  need  to  be  further  characterized.  The 
inanualB  of  Aliog  and  Eraus  are  of  great  value.  Hefde's 
Hietory  ^  Ocm^  is  a  mine  ol  thorou^y  sifted  inf oima- 
tbn. 


Beddes  the  powerful  but  one-dded  eccleriastical  chap> 
ters  of  Qibbon,  the  original  researches  of  Bouth  aiMi 
Burton,  and  the  splendid  works  of  Mibnan  on  Christianity 
and  Latin  Christianity,  replete  with  critical  sagadty, , 
graphic  power,  and  phfloeophic  insi^^t,  Great  Britain  Jiaa 
not  produced  anything  that  deeerves  to  be  set  bedde  the 
Continental  masterpiece&  Much  vduable  mateiid  in  the 
form  of  historical  monographs,  biographies,  and  archco- 
logicd  issues  by  individuals  and  sodeties  has  been  pro- 
duced both  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  nothing  that 
deserves  the  name  of  a  great  chrirch  histoiy,  whether 
special  or  universal  The  tractarian  movement  has  6tinm> 
lated  a  certain  amount  of  antiquarian  research,  and  Canon 
Bobertson  of  Canterbury  has  compfled  a  useful  histoiy  of 
the  church  to  the  period  of  the  Beformatioik 

For  the  fdl  Ubliograpby  of  the  sabjeet,  Tefereoee  msy  be  mada 
to  each  meHods  m  thoee  of  Heee  and  Knrt^  which  have  been 
traneUted,  and  more  particdarlj  to  the  latest  edition  of  Hagen- 
bach*i  EncyklopAdU  u.  Mdhodotoaie  inr  Tksoloaueken  Wmem- 
eekc^Un,  aa  alao  to  the  eame  anthora  article  "  KircheBgeodiichte^* 
in  Heizog'a  Beal-Eneyklopadie^  and  Hefele's  hi  Wetav  and  Wehe*s 
XccioMi.  (R.  W.) 

CHUBCHILL,  Chablb  (1731-1764),  the  satbist^  wm 
bom  in  Westminster,  where  for  many  years  his  Either  held 
the  curacy  and  lectureship  of  St  John's.  At  eig^t  ysan 
of  age  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  where  )ia 
made  no  figure  except  by  his  irregularitiea.  At  nineteen 
he  applied  for  matriculation  at  Oxford,  but  was  ngeoted. 
He  was  afterwards  admitted  of  Trinity "Cdlege,  Cambridge^ 
which  he  quitted  immediately,  and  to  whidi  he  never 
returned.  A  Fleet  marriage  contracted  about  this  time 
obliged  him  to  retire,  first  to  his  father's  house^  and  after- 
wards to  Sunderiand,  where  he  began  to  study  for  the 
churcL  In  1756  he  was  ordiined  priest,  and  officiated  in 
Ids  derical  capacity  at  Cadbnry,  in  Somersetabire^  and  at 
Bainham,  in  Essex,  at  which  latter  place  he  was  obliged  to 
eke  out  his  living  by  teaching.  On  his  lather's  death  in 
1758,  Churchill  succeeded  to  his  curacy  and  lectureship, 
and  officiated  for  some  time,  employing  his  leisure  in  reading 
the  classics  at  a  ladies'  boarding  school  and  with  private 
pupils.  But  his  innate  Bohenuanism  was  too  strong  to 
allow  of  such  a  quiet  way  <tf  life  for  long  together.  He 
gave  himself  over,  in  conjunction  with  Llovd  the  poet,  who 
afterwards  died  in  the  Ileet^  to  every  kind  of  loose  living 
ran  into  debt,  was  pursued,  and  had  a  compodtion  of  five 
shillings  in  the  pound  pdd  by  the  father  of  his  boon  com- 
panion. Part  of  the  experience  gained  during  this  period 
he  used  in  his  first  published  poem.  The  Mot^ad  (1761),  a 
re^less  but  amusing  satire  on  the  artists  of  the  several 
London  theatres,  which  was  issued  anonymoudy.  The 
success  of  this  work  was  astonishing ;  Churchill  was  not 
backward  in  avowing  its  authorship ;  and  the  same  year 
he  avenged  himsdf  on  its  critics  in  The  Apcioyy,  a  poem  in 
which  he  adopted  the  systematic  and  scurrilous  penonality 
that  was  to  make  him  rich  and  famous.  He  was  at  this  time 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers.  His 
conduct,  which  had  scandalised  his  parishioners,  drew  down 
the  censure  of  his  dean.  The  satirist  at  once  resigned  his 
charges,  discarded  his  cassodc  and  bands,  and  appeared  en 
viveur.  He  separated  from  his  wife,  and  apolegusd  in  the 
poem  of  Jftffht  (1 762),  which  is  a  suffidently  impudent  piece 
of  irony ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  publidied,  at  irregular 
intervals,  four  books  of  Hudibrastic  doggrd  called  7%s 
Ghost,  in  which  Samud  Johnson  and  his  associates  are 
ridiculed  with  some  point  and  much  brutality.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  John  Wilkes,  which  seems  to  have  ripened 
rapidly  into  friendship,  gave  occadon  for  two  of  ChnichiUli 
strongest  efforts.  The  [Prophecy  of  Famine,  a  vident  attack 
on  the  Scottish  influence  and  character,  and  The  EpUUe  te 
ffofforih, — the  ktter,  which  is  sdd  to  have  hastened  the 
great  artist* s  death,  bdng  a  reply  to  Hogarth*^  two  csriea- 
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toTM  of  WOket  mid  hit  friend.  In  1763  appeared  Tk€ 
Cmferenee,  a  tecond  apology ;  The  DudlitU,  three  books 
of  loose  octoejllabios,  called  forth  bj  the  dofd  between 
Wilkes  and  Martin ;  and  The  AuUtor,  a  satire  of  more 
general  scope.  These  were  followed  in  1764  by  Gotham, 
acother  piece  of  indiscriminate  censure ;  bj  Th$  Candidate, 
an  attack  on'  Lord  Sandwich ;  by  The  Timet,  the  last  of 
»  GhnrchiU's  successes ;  and  by  The  Fareiodl  and  Independ- 
ence, which  are  worth  little  except  as  proofs  of  their  author^ 
decay.  In  the  October  of  the  same  year  he  accompanied' 
Humphrey  Cotes  to  Boulogne,  where  Wilkes  was  uen  in 
exile,  and  died  there  of  fever  in  a  few  daya  He  left  some 
property,  the  proceeds  of  his  writings,  and  bequeathed  the 
editorship  of  his  poems,  with  the  material  for  illustrations 
and  noteSy  to  John  Wilkes,  who  contrived  to  elude  the 
bequest 

Churchill  was  a  literary  bravo,  a  man  who  liked  broils 
and  beating,  and  who  was  at  the  same  time  not  indifferent 
to  the  rewards  earned  by  the  conflict  His  satires  are  gene- 
nUy  rough  and  loose  in  texture,  di^ointed  in  structure^  and 
insolent  in  tona  They  are  f  dl  of  good  metal,  it  is  true, 
but  the  ore  lies  heaped  over  with  too  much  schist  to  repay 
lesearoh.  His  extreme  facility  of  composition  is  perhaps 
a  reason  for  this,  as  it  b  a  reason  why,  writinff.  from  day 
to  day,  he  should  have  gained  and  kept  the  public  favour. 
Cowper  prabed  him,  but  at  best  he  was  but  an  admirer 
and  imitator  of  Dryden. 

8m  Cbarohill's  ChmpUU  Work$,  London,  1774,  8  voU.  The  best 
edition  of  the  poeme  is  that  of  Tooke,  London,  1804,  2  vols.,  whloh 
hit  been  reprinted  (1844)  in  the  Aldine  Poets. 

CHURCHILL,  Jomr,  first  dake  of  Marlborough.  See 
Maklbobouqh. 

CHUBOHTABD,  Tfloius  (1520-1604),  <'the  Nestor 
of  the  Elisabethan  heroes,"  was  bom  at  Shrewsbury  in 
1520,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  At  seventeen  he  went 
to  oourty  where  he  roistered  through  such  money  as  he  had. 
He  thea  became  attached  to  the  earl  of  Surrey,  applying 
himself  during  his  three  or  four  years  of  service  to  books, 
music,  and  the  practice  of  poetry.  He  served  his  first 
campaign  in  Flanders  (1542-I544)against  the  French,,  and 
his  second  (1547)  in  Scotland.  Ha  fou^t  at  Pinlde,  but 
was  captured  next  year  at  St  Honance,  and  did  not  return 
to  England  till  1550.  A  tract  called  David  Dicar's  Dream, 
written  at  this  time,  not  only  involved  Churchyard  in  a 
fierce  quarrel  with  a  contemporary  scribbler,  but  brought 
down  on  him  the  censure  of  the  Privy  Couocil ;  he  only 
escaped  the  pillory  through  the  interest  of  his  patron,  the 
duke  of  Somerset  A  third  campaign  took  him  to  Ireland, 
whence  he  returned  in  1552.  Having  been  unsuccessful 
in  a  love  suit,  he  once  moro  betook  himself  to  the  Continent, 
to  serre  his  fourth  campaign,  at  Mets  and  elsewhere, 
under  the  great  emperor.  His  absence  extended  over  three 
years.  On  his  return  he  began  writing  harder  than  ever, 
dedicating  two  of  his  works  to  Queen  Mary.  The  war 
with  France  made  him  a  lieutenant  in  the  English  army, 
and  at  Guinee  he  acted  as  mediator  between  the  besieged 
and  the  besiegers.  He  next  addressed  a  poetical  appeal  to 
Elizabeth ;  he  got  nothing,  however,  but  fair  words,  and 
had  to  write  his  Tragedie  of  Lord  Mowbray,  a  contribution 
to  the  Mirrour  for  MagieLraJUe,  He  fought  at  the  leaguer 
9f  Leith  in  1560 ;  he  again  attempted  fortune  as  a  courtier ; . 
and  he  went  off  to  Ireland,  campaigning  under  Henry 
Sidney.  In  1566  he  wandered  to  Antwerp,  where  he 
headed  a  great  force  of  religious  partizans;  but  he  speedily 
had  to  fly  the  country  by  reason,  he  sajrs,  of  Ids  extreme 
moderatkMi.  Next  year  he  went  back  as  one  of  Oxford's 
agents,  returning  to  England  in  1569,  when  he  married. 
In  1593,  after  another  journey  to  Scotland,  where  he 
witnessed  Morton's  execution,  Elizabeth  gave  him  a  pension ; 
and  eleven  yeara  later,  immediately  after  the  publication  of 


his  last  work,  the  Sleeted  Balm  to  Seasxh  and  Salve  Seditum, 
he  died.  Churchyard  seems  to  have  been  an  sctive,  garru- 
lous, and  cheerful  adventurer.  Strype  praises  him  as  a  good 
soldier  and  poet  and  a  man  of  honest  principles.  Of  his 
multifarious  publications  the  Legend  of  Jane  Shot^e  is  most 
highly  esteemed,  while  the  Worthinetee  of  Walet  (1587)  ani 
Churehyard't  Chippet  (1575)  have  boen  reprinted, — the 
former  in  1776,  the  latter,  by  Mr  Chalmers,  in  1817.  See 
D'Israeli,  Calamitiet-of  AtUhort,  and  Minto,  Characteritlict 
of  Englieh  Foett. 

CHUSAK,  the  principal  island  of  a  group  situated  off 
the  eastern  coast  of  China,  in  aO""  K.  kt  and  122^  E  lot  g., 
and  belonging  to  the  province  of  Che-keang.  It  lies  K.W. 
andtS.E,  and  has  a  circumference  of  51  miles,  the  extreme 
length  being  20,  the  extreme  breadth  10,  and  the  minimum 
breadth  6  miles.  The  island  is  beautifully  diversified  with 
hill  and  dale,  and  well  watered  with  numerous  small 
streams,  of  which  the  most  considerable  vt  the  Tungkeang, 
falling  into  the  harbour  of  Tinghae.  Most  of  the  surface 
is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  nineteeurtwentieths  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Wherever  it  is 
possible  to  rear  rice  every  other  product  is  neglected ;  yet 
the, quantity  produced  is  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants.  Millet,  wheat,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and  tafes 
are  also  grown.  The  tea  plant  is  found  almost  everywhere, 
and  the  cotton  plant  is  largely  cultivated  near  the  sea.  The 
capital,  Tinghae,  stands  about  half  a  mile  from  the  southern 
shore,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  nearly  three  miles  in 
circuit  The  ditch  outside  the  wall  is  interrupted  on  the 
N.W.  side  by  a  spur  from  a  neighbouring  hiD,  which 
projects  into  the  town,  and  forms  an  easy  access  to  su 
attacking  force.  The  town  is  traversed  by  canals,  and  the 
harbour,  which  has  from  4  to  8  fathoms  water,  is  land-locked 
by  several  islands.  Temple  (or  Joss-house)  Hill,  which 
commands  the  town  and  harbour,  is  122  feet  high  close  to 
the  beacL  The  poptilation  of  the  town  and  suburbs  of 
Tinghae,  which  at  the  commencement  of  1 843  was  about 
27,500,  had  increased  in'  1846  to  above  85,000.  The 
population  of  the  entire  island  is  eetimaied  at  250,000,  of 
which  the  capital  contains  about  40,000.  CBusan  has 
but  few  manidactures ;  the  chief  are  coarse  cotton  etuib 
and  agricultural  implements.  There  are  salt  works  on  the 
coast ;  and  the  fisheries  employ  a  number  of  the  inhabitanta 
In  Tinghae  a  considerable  business  is  canied  on  in  carving 
and  varnishing^  and  its  silver  wares  are  in  high  repute. 
The  principal  exports  are  fish,  coarse  black  Ua,  cotton, 
vegetable  tallow,  sweet  potatoes,  and  some  wheat  Chusan 
itas  occupied  by  the  Japanese  during  the  Ming  dynasty, 
and  served  as  an  important  commeroial  entrepdt  It  waa 
taken  by  the  British  forces  in  1840  and  1841,  and  retained 
till  1846  as  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty.  It  was  also  occupied  by  the  English 
in  1860.     See  plan  in  Jour,  of  Royal  Oeogr,  Soc,  1853. 

CHUTIA  or  CHOTA  NAGPUB,  a  division  or  com- 
muBsionership  of  British  India,  under  the  Keutenaut- 
governor  of  Bengal,  comprising  the  districts  of  HazAribAgli, 
LohdnUg^  M&nbhtim,  and  Sinhbhtim,  and  the  seven 
tributary  states  which  constitute  the  South- West  Frontier 
Agency,  lies  between  2V  and  25''  K.  lat  and  82""  and  87'' 
R  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province  of 
Behar,  E  by  the  Bengal  districts  of  BiUikuhL  and  Midnapur, 
S.  by  the  Orissa  Tributary  States  and  the  Central  Provinces, 
and  W.  by  the  independent  state  of  Rewl  Of  its  area  of 
43,901  square  miles  a  large  portion  is  occupied  by  hills 
and  jungle,  and  the  population  is  very  sparse.  The  most 
important  peak,  ParesnAth,  with  its  Jaina  temples,  has  a 
height  of  4400  feet  The  Chutiil  Ni^ur  plateau  is  an 
ofiJshoot  of  the  great  "Vlndhyan  range^  and  its  mean  elevation 
is  upwards  of  2000  feet  aboTe  the  sea  level  In  the  W.  it 
rissa  to  S600  feet,  and  to  the  E  and  S.  its  lower  steppe^ 
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torn  800  to  1000  feet  in  elevatioD,  oompriBes  a  great 
pdrtbn  of  the  MAnbhiim  and  SinhbhtLm  districts.  The 
whole  is  about  14,000  equare  milee  in  extent,  and  forms 
the  source  of  the  Barikhar^  Dimodar,  lUsiLi,  SubanrekhA, 
Baitaraniy  BrihmanI,  £b,  and  other  rivers.  Sdl  forests 
abound.  The  principal  jungle  products  are  timber,  various 
kinds  of  medicinal  fruits  and  herbs,  lan^  tcuar  silk,  and 
wu^  ud  dowers,  which  are  used  as  food  by  the  wild  tribes 
and  also  distilled  into  a  strong  country  liquor.  Coal  exists 
in  large  quantities,  but  is  at  present  only  worked  on  a  small 
scale  on  the  HasdnbAgh  district  Formerly  gold  was 
washed  from  the  sands  in  the  bed  uf  the  SubanrekhA  River, 
but  the  operations  are  now  almost  whoUy  abandoned.  Iron- 
ores  abound,  together  with  good  building  stone.  The  popu- 
lation in  1672  was  3,825,571,  residing  in  25,766  villages 
or  townships  and  752,287  houses.  Of  these  the  Hindus 
numbered  2,567,292,  or  67*1  per  cent ;  Muhammadans, 
169,006,  or  i'i  per  cent ;  CAmstians,  15,798,  or  *i  per 
eent ;  persons  of  unspecified  religion,  1,073,475,  or  28*1 
per  cent  These  last  consist  of  non-Aryan  tribes  who  were 
driven  from  the  plains  by  the  Hindus  and  took  refuge  in 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  ChutiA  KAgpur  plateau. 
The  principal  of  them  are  Kols,  292,036  in  number;  Santils, 
2^,096;  (Jrions  or  DhAngars,  208,343;  KundAs,  190,095; 
and  Bhun^j,  1 28,28^.  These  tribes  were  formerly  turbulent, 
and  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  Huhammadan  governors  of 
Bengal  and  Behar ;  but  the  introduction  of  British  rule  has 
secured  peace  and  security,  and  the  aboriginal  races  of 
Chutii  KAgpur  are  now  peaceful  and  orderly  subjects.  Of 
late  years  missionaries  have  worked  hard  among  them,  and 
several  thousands  of  the  Kols  and  SantAb  have  accepted 
the  Christian  faitL  Only  six  towns  contain  upwards  of 
5000  inhabitants,  viz.,  lUnchi,  12,086;  HazArlbAgh, 
11,050*,  Ichak,  8999;  Chatra,  8818;  Purulii,  5696; 
and  BaghunAthpur,  5380.  The  principal  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  rice,  Indian  com,  pulses,  oil-seeds  and  potatoes. 
A  small  quantity  of  tea  is  grown  in  HazAribAgh  and 
LohArdAgA  districts.  Lac  and  tasar  silkcloth  are  largely 
manufactured.  The  revenue  of  the  British  portion  of 
ChutiA  NAgpur  in  1870  was  X101,651,  the  expenditure 
X79,472.  Of  the  total  revenue  the  receipts  from  land 
amounted  to  £23,698.  The  police  of  the  British  districts 
consisted  in  1872  of  1590  officers  and  men  of  the  regular 
force,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  £31,131 ;  172  officers_and 
men  of  the  municipal  police,  costing  £981 ;  15,104  men 
•f  the  village  watch,  costing  £17,592 ;  the  total  strength 
being  16,866  officers  and  men,  and  the  total  cost  £49,705. 
In  1872-73,  the  Educational  Department  inspected  571 
schools  attended  by  15,871  pupils,  and  the  total  cost  of 
Qovemment  for  the  education  of  the  people  was  £2371. 
The  climate  of  ChutiA  KAspur  is  dry  and  healthy. 

CHUTIA(CH0TA)NAGPUR  TRIBUTARYSTATES. 
These  are  seven  in  number, — Sirguja,  Udaipur,  Jashpur, 
Qangpur,  BonAi,  KoriA,  and  Chang  BhakAr.  At  the  decline 
of  the  Marhatt4  power  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
these  estates  came  under  British  protectioiL  They  are  now 
under  the  political  superintendence  of  the  commissioner  of 
ChutiA  NAgpur,  and  the  charge  of  them  constitutes  what  is 
known  as  the  South- West  Frontier  Agency  Before  the 
rise  of  the  British  powor  in  India  their  chiefs  exercised 
almost  absolute  sovereignty  in  their  respective  territories. 
The  "EJiiU  now  pay  a  light  tribute  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  are  invested  with  magisterial  authority  to  punish 
offenders  by  fine  not  exceeding  £5  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  years.  The  states  are  mountainous,  thinly 
cultivated,  and  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  wild  aboriginal 
tribes.  They  cover  an  area  of  15,419  square  miles,  the 
largest  states  being  Sirgm'A  and  Qangpur.  Their  aggregate 
population  amounts  to  405,980  souls,  giving  an  average 
of  26  i^anons  to  <he  square  mile.     No  towns  exist  in  the 


Tributary  Statesi  and  only  three  villages  oontain  mote  thma 
1000  inhabitants.  The  foUowing  is  a  brief  description  ol 
each  of  the  Btates : — 

a.)  Sirgt^i,  the  Urgest,  Uet  between  23*  80"  end  24*  K.  Ut., 
snd  82*  85  and  84*  10  £.  long.  It  U  bounded  on  the  H.  by  the  ia- 
dependent  state  of  Bewa  and  the  dietricU  of  Mindpur  and 
LohArdigi,  on  the  £.  by  the  distriot  of  LoliardigA,  on  the  &  by 
the  BilAepor  dUtriot  of  the  Central  Provincoa  and  the  states  ot 
Udaipur  and  Jai^imr,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  state  of  £oti4. 
It  is  very  hilly,  with  elevated  tablo-lands  affording  good  partiiram» 
and  cat  np  by  namerons  ravineeu  The  riveTt  are  the  Kanhar,  Ber» 
Mahan,  Son,  and  Santch,  the  last  being  formerly  known  at  the 
Diamond  Elver.  Hot  eprings  exist  in  the  etate.  Extensive  9di 
forests  cover  a  larve  area,  affording  shelter  to  hurds  of  wDd  ele- 
phants, antelopes,  Disons,  buffaloes,  and  many  sorts  of  dear,  sad 
also  to  tigers,  bean,  and  other  beasb.  of  nroy.  The  area  is  610S 
square  mfles;  the  population  in  1872,  182,831  sools,  residing  in 
1295  villages  and  86,488  honsbs  :~claasified,  according  to  religion — 
Hindus  0^789,  or  87*8  per  cent ;  llnhammadans  1370,  or  '8  per 
cent ;  aborigines  d  the  Dravidian  stock  78,258,  of  the  Kolarua 
stock  89,418,  total  112,872,  or  61*8  per  eent  The  principal  agri- 
cultural products  sre  rioe,  Indian  eom,  and  other  inferior  cereal^ 
pulses,  ^oilseeds,  and  cotton ;  the  articles  of  export— dazified  battel^ 
grain,  oilseeds,  lac,  gums,  jungle  silk  cocoons  {tanr),  fee  ;  imports-^ 
brass  and  pewter  vessels,  piece  goods,  and  ornaments.  The  plaees 
of  trade  are  Bisrimpur,  the  caoital  of  the  state,  Pratippur,  and 
Jhilmili  The  total  revenue  of  the  estates  in  Simji  in  poaseanon  of 
the  different  members  of  the  chiefs  family  is  £7000 ;  the  rental  «•£ 
the  personal  estate  of  the  Bi^i,  £8000 ;  the  ex^diture  on  adminis- 
tration, £212.  A  small  body  of  police  is  maintained  by  ^e  &y^ 
and  he  can  at  a  short  notice  put  himself  at  the  head  of  1000  figlitiiig 
men.    Siigm'a  pays  a  tribute  of  £189  to  the  British  Government 

(2.)  Udaipur  Ues  between  22*  r  and  22*  50^  K.  Ut,  and  83*  0" 
and  88*  5Cr  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mainpit 
plateau  in  8iigi]ui»  on  the  £.  by  Jashpor,  on  the  8.  by  Bai- 
nrh,  and  on  the  W.  by  Bilaspur  in  the  Central  Provineea. 
Country  hilly,  diversified  with  plains,  and  poesessing  c«e  ol  the 
meet  extensive  coal  fields  in  India.  Principal  river,  Saud.  Area, 
1051  square  milea»  of  which  121  are  cultivated.  Popnlation — 
27,708  :— Hindus,  7851 ;  Muhammadans,  118  :  aborigine^  20,28t. 
Principal  villages— Ribkob,  the  capital,  and  Dorki  £xpOTt»— 
cotton,  resinous  guma,  oilseeds,  rice,  wild  arrowroot^  iron,  and  a 
small  (quantity  of  ^Id,  obtained  by  washing.  Udaipur  came  under 
the  Bntish  protection  in  1817,  and  now  pays  an  annual  tribute  of 
£58. 

(8.)  Jashpur,  the  moat  populous  of  the  states,  lies  between  2^ 
20'  and  23*  15'  H.  lat,  and  83*  30^  and  84*  SO'  of  E.  lone.,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  K  by  the  district  of  Loharda^  oa 
the  8.  by  the  states  of  Qangpur  and  Udaipur,  and  on  the  W.  bx 
the  state  of  Sirguii.  The  country  is  divided  almost  equally  into 
high  and  low  I^ds.  The  only  river  of  importance  ia  the  Kb,  m 
the  bed  of  which  diamonds  are  found,  and  uom  time  immemorial 
its  sands  have  been  washed  for  gold.  Jashpur  iron,  smelted  by  the 
Kolfl,  is  highly  prized.  Jungles  of  sdl  forests  abound,  harbouring 
elephants,  bisons,  and  other  wild  beasts.  Jungle  products — lae^ 
silk-cocoons,  and  beeswax,  which  are  exported.  Area,  1947  •qnaxe 
miles;  population,  60,928 :—  Hindus^  11,498 ;  Muhammadans^  428; 
aborigines,  55,005.  Ftincipal  villagM— Jashpur  Nsgar,  the  capital* 
and  bano4.  Agricultural  products— rice,  barley,  Indian  com,  and 
other  inferior  crops,  pulses,  oilseeds,  hemp,  flax,  ke.  The  Bixk 
possesses  an  income  of  about  £2000,  and  pays  throng  the  SiIg^)4 
state  a  tribute  of  £77, 10s.  to  the  British  Government  Jashpnc 
came  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government  in  1818. 

(4.)  Gangpur  extends  from  21*  50^  to  22*  80^  N.  lat,  and  85*  10^ 
to  86*  40^  of  £.  hmg.,  and  ia  bounded  on  the  K.  by  LohiidlA4 
district,  £.  by  the  Smhbhum  district,  8.  by  Sambalpnr  and  B4idi% 
and  W.  by  Kaigarh  in  the  Centrsl  Provinces.     The  conntiy  is  for 
the  most  part  an  undulating  plain,  broken  by  detached  ranees  of 
hills,  one  of  which,  the  Mahdvin  range,  possesses  a  very  iema»ab]« 
and  imposing  appearance,  springing  abruptly  from  the  plain  in  m» 
irregular  wall  cl  tilted  and  oisruptM  rock,  with  two  flsnVingpeaka. 
The  rivers  sre  the  £b  and  the  Brihinan^  formed  here  by  th* 
union  of  the  Sankh  and  the  Koel,  both  navigable  by  caaoea.    Tk« 
£b  was  formerly  famous  on  account  of  diamonds  found  in  its  bed. 
and  its  sands  are  still  explored  for  gold.    One  of  the  laigest  cool 
fields  in  India  extends  into  the  state.     Jungle  products    lac, 
ailk  cocoons,  catechu,  and  resin,  which  are  exmirted.    Wild  ani- 
mala— bisons,  buffaloes,  tigers,  panthers,  leopards,  hyenas,  wolvc^ 
jackals,  wild  dogs,  and  many  sorts  of  deer.     Area,  2484  sousro 
miles ;  popuktion,  78,837,  viz.,  Hindus,  28,192 ;  Muhammadsn^ 
281  ;  aborigines,  45,214.    Principal  village,  Su4df,  the  lesidsoee  cf 
the  Ei^L    The  soil  is  exceedingly  fisrble,  yielding  angsr  esnow 
tobacco,  rice,  and  other  cereals,  pulsefl^  oilseeds,  ana  eottoo.    The 
chief  exMoyi  a  revenue  ol  about  £200{.  out  of  which  he  paji  £60  aa 
tribute  to  the  British  Oovenu&ent,  the  connectjon  *d  wkUk  witk 
the  state  dates  from  ItfUk 
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(8.)  Boni!  eztendf  fit>m  20*  Idt  to  21*  l(f  N.  Ut,  and  from  84* 
Mr  to  86*  26'  Sk  loDff.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  H.  by  the  Gan^ar 
■tato  and  the  Knhbhdm  dlatrict,  <ni  iha  S.  by  the  state  of 
Kenqjhar  to  Orissa»  and  on  the  8.  and  W.  by  the  stote  of 
BAmra  to  the  Central  Prortooea.  It  is  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  a  mass  of  nniiAabited  hills,  excepts  the  central  part,  through 
vhtch  the  Brihmani  riTerfiasses,  forming  a  fine  fertile  TaUey  along 
its  ooorse.  Prtodpal  heights— MAnkarn^MshA,  8039  feet*  B^dto- 
firh,  SffSff:  Kimritar,  8490;  CheliAtaki,  8808;  and  Kondadhar, 
8000.  Prodnots— almost  the  same  as  Oangpor.  Area,  1297  sauan 
miles ;  popolation,  24,889;  Tix.,  Hindns,  10,416 ;  Mnhammadans, 
82 ;  and  aborigines,  14,884.  The  chief  enjoys  an  tooome  of  about 
£600,  and  he  pays  an  annual  tribute  of  £20  to  the  British  Oorem- 
ment'  In  1808  the  Bri^  OoTernment  entered  toto  treaty  rela- 
tions  with  Bonii. 

J6.^  KoriA  lies  between  22*  SB'  and  28*  49'  K.  lat,  and  82* 
I  82*  69^  K  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Row4 
stote,  B.  by  Sirgtna,  &  by  BiUsmir  district  of  the  Central 
Provtoces,  and  on  the  W.  by  Chang  ^hakar.  Country  extremely 
hilly ;  highest  point,  8370  feet  Rirera— Heshto  or  Hasdo,  Oopath, 
and  other  mtoor  streams  which  feed  either  the  Son  on  the  K.  or 
the  Mahinuddy  on  the  8.  Jungle  and  agricultural  products- 
same  as  the  other  stotes.  Minerarproduot — iron.  Tigers  commit 
great  haroe  to  the  Tillages,  and  wila  animals  abound.  Area,  1681 
square  miles ;  population,  21,127,  viz.,  Htodus,  10,807  ;  Muham- 
madana,  140:  aborigines,  10,180.  Principal  irUla^»-—Sonhit,  the 
residence  of  the  lU^d,  which  contains  a  mud  fort.  The  Biji  eiy'oys 
an  tocome  of  about  £700,  and  pavs  a  tribute  of  £40  to  the  British 
Ooyemment  The  relations  of  tine  British  OoTemment  with  this 
stato  commenced  to  1818. 

(7.)  Chang  Bhakir  stote  protrudes  like  a  spur  into  the  Rewi 
territory,  which  bounds  it  to  the  K.,  W.,  and  B.,  the  eastern 
side  being  bounded  by  the  stoto  of  KorU*  of  which  it  waa 
formerly  a  fieL  The  natural  soenwy  of  tl\e  country  oonslBte  of 
hills,  raTtoes,  and  plateaus,  oorered  with  foreste  of  tdl,  with  small 
villages  at  distant  mtorvsls  to  the  Jungle.  Herds  of  wild  ele^hanto 
sommit  sad  havoc  on  the  cropa,  which  has  caused  the  desertion  of 
several  villages.  Area,  906  square  milea :  poputotion,  8919,  vis., 
2728  Hindus,  84  Mnhammadans,  and  6167  aborigines.  The  chief 
has   an    income    of    about   £800,   and  pays  a  tributo  of  £88» 

12a         (W.  W.  H.) 

CECTTTEBPUB,  a  city  of  BritiBh  India,  in  the  province 
of  Bondelonnd,  180  miles  S.R  of  Agra,  and  UO  B.W. 
of  Allahabad.  It  waa  estoblished  by  the  Bfgah  Chutter 
Sal,  the  founder  of  the  shoit-liyed  independence  of  Bundel- 
cond,  and  the  reaoluto  opponent  of  the  Mogul  empire  in 
the  17th  centurj.  Situated  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
diamond  mines  of  Pannah,  and  forming  an  important  entre- 
p6t  in  the  trade  between  the  Deccan  and  Benares,  it  soon 
grew  into  a  very  flourishing  eity.  It  is  still  a  ihriving 
place,  but  it  maintains  ito  prosperity  less  by  ito  transi^trade 
than  by  ito  manufactures,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
iwpet  and  coarse  cutlery.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  con- 
tains but  few  buildings  o(  individual  interest  The  palace 
18  a  modem  structure  of  hybrid  character,  combining  the 
featnres  of  an  Italian  villa  with  those  of  a  Rcgput  castle. 
There  was  formerly  a  political  agent  of  the  Briti^  Govern- 
ment in  the  city,  but  he  has  been  transferred  to  Nowgong. 
The  territory  of  which  the  town  is  the  capital  contains 
an  area  of  1240  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  from 
200,000  to  300,000.  The  revenue  is  stoted  at  not  more 
than  twenty  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum.  As  the  R^jah  Per- 
tanb  Singh  had  no  male  issue,  the  territory  on  his  decease 
would  have  lapsed  to  the  paramount  power;  but  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  fidelity  and  the  beneficial  resulto  of  his 
administration,  the  British  Qovemment  recognized  a  suc- 
cessor in  the  person  of  his  grand-nephew  Juggut  Singh. 

CIBBEB,  or  Cibert,  '  Caiub  Gabriel  (1630-1700), 
sculptor,  was  bom  at  Flensburg  in  Denmark.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  king's  cabinetmaker,  and  was  sent  to  Home  at 
the  royal  charge  while  yet  a  youth.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  his  earlier  life,  save  that  he  eame  to  England 
during  the  Protectorate,  or  during  the  first  years  of  the 
Restoration.  By  his  second  wife,  Miss  Colley  of  Glaiston, 
a  son  was  bom  to  him  afterwards  to  be  known  as  Colley 
Gibber.  Besides  the  famous  statues  of  Melancholy  and 
Having  Madness  ("great  Gibber's  brazen  brainless  brothers"), 
Jnce  in  old  Bethlehem  Hospital  and  now  at  South  Kensing- 


ten,  Gibber  produced  the  bas-reliefs  round  the  Monument 
on  Fish  Street  Hill.  The  several  Kings  of  England  and 
the  Sir  Thomas  Gredtam  executed  by  him  for  the  Hoyal  Ez^ 
change  were  destroyed  with  th<>  building  itoelf  in  1838. 
Gibber  was  long  employed  by  William  fourth  earl  of  Devon' 
ahire,  and  many  fine  specimens  ot  bis  work  are  to  be  seen 
at  GhatowortL  Under  that  coblnman  he  took  up  arms  in 
1688  for  Willian)  of  Orange,  and  was  appointed  in  return 
carver  to  the  king's  closet  He  died  rich,  and,  according 
to  Horace  Walpole,  built  the  Danish  church  in  London, 
where  he  lies  buried  beside  his  second  wife,  to  whom  he 
erected  a  monment. 

GIBBER,  GoLLBT  (1671-1707),  actor,  dramatist,  and 
laureate,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Gains  Gibber,  and  was  born 
in  London.  Sent  in  1 682  to  the  free  school  at  Grantham,  ho 
distinguished  himself  by  passing  through  all  ito  grades,  from 
lowest  to  highest,  and  by  producing  an  "  Oration  "  on  the 
death  of  Gharles  II. — whom  he  had  seen  feeding  his  ducks 
in  the  park — and  an  "  Ode  "  on  the  accession  of  James  IL, 
with  whom  he  had  sat  at  worship  in  Whitehall  Ghai)eL 
He  was  removed  in  1687  on  the  chance  of  election  into 
Winchester  Gollege.  Gains  Gibber,  however,  had  not  then 
presented  that  institution  with  his  stotue  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  and  his  son's  claim  was  ignored.  The  boy  went 
to  London,  end  amused  himself  with  the  theatre,  for  which 
be  had  a  passion.  It  was  presently  decided,  on  his  own 
recommendation,  that  he  should  not  return  to  school,  but 
that  he  should  go  straight  to  Gambrid^,  for  certain  colleges 
in  which  uniTersity  the  sculptor  was  then  executing  com- 
missions; nfeantime  he  was  invited  to  Ghatsworth,  tho 
seat  of  his  father's  patron.  On  his  way  thither,  the  ReTolnr 
tion  broke  out,  and  father  and  son  met  at  Nottingham, 
where  Golley  Gibber  was  receive^,  at  the  instonce  and  in  the 
place  of  Gains  Gibber,  into  Devonshire's  company  of  volun- 
teers. He  served  in  the  bloodless  campaign  that  resulted 
in  the  coronation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  on  ito  con- 
clusion, at  his  father's  request,  presented  a  Latin  petition 
to  the  earl — afterwards  duke — imploring  his  interest  and 
protection.  By  that  nobleman's  desire  the  young  man 
returned  to  London,  and  ere  long  his  erase  for  thinga  histri- 
onic enrolled  him  in  Betterton'a  grand  company  of  actors. 
After  playing  **  full  three  quarters  of  a  year  "  without  salary, 
as  was  then  the  custom  of  all  apprentice  actors,  he  began 
to  be  paid  ton  shillings  a  week.  His  rendering  of  the  little 
part  of  the  chaplain  in  Ot  way's  Orphan  procured  him  n 
rise  of  five  shillings ;  and  a  subsequent  impersonation,  on 
an  emergency,  and  at  the  author's  request,  of  Lord  Touch- 
wood in  the  Double  Dealer^  advanced  him,  on  Congreve's 
recommendation,  to  a  pound  a  week.  On  this  he  contrived 
to  live  with  his  wifa  and  family,  and  to  produce  a  play — 
Lovi^i  Last  SJUft,  Of  this  comedy,  highly  praised  by 
Southern  and  Dorset,  Gongreve  said'  that  it  "  had  only  a 
great  n>any  things  that  were  like  wit  in  it;"  Yanbrugh 
honoured  it  by  writing  his  excellent  Relapse  as  a  sequel 
In  1697  Gibber  was  included  by  Collier  among  the  repre- 
hensible in  the  famous  Short  View.  In  1704  he  brought 
out,  for  himself  and  Mrs  Oldfield,  his  best  play,  the  Careless 
Jlusbaitd,  the  most  striking  scene  in  which  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  an  episode  in  the  life  of  tlie  notorious 
Mrs  Brett  (better  known  as  the  Gountess  Macclesfield)  to 
whom  the  MS.  had  been  submitted.  In  171 1,  with  Collier, 
Wilks,  and  Dogget,  he  became  a  patentee  of  Dmry  Lane 
theatre,  where,  in  1712,  Addison's  Cato  was  produced  under 
his  management  In  1715,  on  tho  occasion  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, Gibber  adapted  the  Nonjuror  from  Moli^re's  Tartuffe  ; 
the  play,  a  mere  piice  de  ciixonstance,  rah  eighteen  nights, 
and  the  author  received  from  George  I,  to  whom  it  waa 
dedicated,  a  present  of  two  hundred  guineas.     In  1726  ho 

fileaded  the  cause  of  the  patentees  against  Sir  Hichsrd  Steele 
who  had  succeeded  Collier  as  manager  of  Drary  Lane)  be* 
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fore  JttkrUyliastor  of  the  BoUiy  find  won  his  casa  Inl730 
Mn  Oldfleld  died,  and  her  loss  was  followed  in  1731  by 
that  of  WJUkM;  Gibber,  who  had  been  named  kmeate  on 
the  death  of  Eosdeo,  soU  his  share  in  the  theatre,  and 
retired  from  the  stage,  and  onljr  appeared  thereafter  on  rare 
•occasion&  In  1742  ooeorred  Uie  quarrel  with  Pope,  which 
resulted  in  the  exdosion  of  Theobald  and  the  eleration  of 
Gibber  as  the  hero  of  the  Dwneiad,  At  seyentj-fonr  he 
appeared  on  the  stage  for  the  last  time  as  Fannlph  in  his 
own  poor  tragedy  of  Papal  Tyrannp.  His  oonversation  (of 
which  Johnson  said  that  "taking  from  it  all  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  said,  he  was  a  poor  creature  ")  was  agreedUe 
to  the  hmt,  and  he  died  as  full  of  worldly  honours  as  of 
yean. 

Gibber^B  reputatbn  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  acrid 
censure  of  Pope  and  the  rough  scorn  of  Johnson. 
Iliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  by  no  means  an 
unamiable  character,  and  lihat  he  was  deficient  neither  in 
wit^  sense,  tact,  nw  feeling.  The  little  passages  of  dramatic 
criticism  and  reflection  scattered  throu^  his  Apology,  while 
th^  proTe  his  extreme  perspicuity  and  excellence  of  experi- 
ence, are  perhaps  the  most  delicate  and  subtle  of  their 
kind  in  the  literature  of  his  time  ;  while  the  fact  that  his 
version  of  Richard  III0  should  hare  kept  the  stage  for  a 
century  is  of  itself  no  mean  proof  that  his  scenic  sagacity 
and  instinct  were  remarkable.  As  a  dramatist,  he  has  neither 
the  broad  humour  and  strong  comic  vein  of  Yanbrugh,  nor 
the  fine  English  and^e  masterfulness  of  Gongreve,  nor 
the  frolicsome  gaiety  and  airy  fan<^  of  FarqiSiar.  His 
characters  are  flat;  his  plots  are  neither  natliral  nor  well 
conducted;  his  dialogue  is  often  flippant  He  attempted, 
moreover,  to  extract  a  highly  moral  end  from  his  sympathetic 
studies  of  social  weakness  and  impurity,  and  the  result  (par- 
ticularly in  his  continuation  of  Yanbrugh's  unfinished  •Tbur- 
my  U>  London)  is  not  happy.  His  Odei,  the  subject  of 
several  of  Johnson's  keenest  pleasantries,  are  wretched.  His 
best  work  is  the  Apology  for  ki$  Life,  abook  which  the  same 
critic  declared  to  be  a  standing  proof  that  any  man  might  do 
well  who  was  able  and  willing  to  keep  to  his  own  ground. 


aae  An  ApohayM  ^  Li^  qf  CMUy  OOb&r,  Chmedian  (London, 
1822)  {  Oibbsr,  DnmaHc  Woria  (London,  1777,  5  voU.) ;  Boiwell, 
Lif^^  arnmajoknaon,  LLD. ;  and  latao  D'liraeli,  QuarrtUiff 
Auihort, 

GIOAGOLE,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras  and  district  of  Gaojam,  about  58  miles  K.K  of 
the  town  of  Yisagapatam,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River 
Ka^walli  or  Kaglandi,  a  few  miles  from  its  moutL  It  is 
an  irregular  mud-built  place,  but  possesses  several  mosques 
and  bazaars  of  some  importanocw  Its  principal  manu- 
factures are  cotton  goods  and  excellent  muslins.  There  is 
a  military  cantonment  a  short  distance  from  the  now 
dismantled  fort,  and  a  small  English  church  occupies  the 
comer  of  the  parade  ground.  A  school  where  English  is 
taught  is  supported  by  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
The  town  formerly  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  five 
Northern  Gircars*     Its  population  is  about  12,800. 

GIGERO,  Masous  TuLUxra,  bom  at  Arpinum  (Arpino) 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  Yolsdan  territory,  3d  January 
ti7  A.u.a,  106  B.a  His  family  was  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
his  father,  though  living  in  retirement,  was  intimate  with 
some  of  the  pubUc  men  of  the  day.  The  orator  Grassus  took 
an  early  interest  in  the  young  M.  Gicero  and  his  brother 
QuintuiB,  and  directed  their  education.  As  an  orator,  a 
statesman,  and  a  man  of  letters  Marcus  became  the  most 
consummate  specimen  of  the  Roman  character  under  the 
Influence  of  Heltenij^  culture^  He  was  first  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Greek  poet  Archies,  a  teacher  at  Rome, 
with  whom  he  read  the  poets  and  orators  of  Greece,  com- 
posed in  the  Greek  language,  and  also  wrote  Latin  verse. 
This  literary  training  he  combined  with  study  under  the 


two  Scttvohul^  the  augur  and  the  pontifex,  and  from  thtit 
Roman  masters  he  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  national  kw 
and  ritual  His  aim  was  to  prepare  himself  by  liberal  as 
well  as  technical  training  for  the  career  of  an  advocate; 
but  the  Roman  institutions  reqi^red  hipi  to  serve  in  the 
field  also,  and  he  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  Sulla  against 
the  Italian  confederates  in  the  y^  87.  Returning  to  the 
city  he  betook  himself  once  more  to  the  pursuits  most  con- 
genial to  him,  and  attended  on  the  teacidng  of  Philo  the 
chief  of  the  Academics,  of  Diodotus  the  Stoic,  and  ol  Mdo 
a  philosopher  of  Rhodes.  Many  teachers  had  been  driven 
at  that  moment  from  the  schools  of  Greece  l^  the  inVadoD 
of  Mithridatea.  Gicero,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  pleaded 
a  civil  cause  in  the  speech  pro  QuiucUo  (81  B.a),  and  again 
In  a  crin4nal  action  against  Rosdus  Amerinus  in  the 
following  year.  After  theee  efforts,  which  brought  him 
some  distinction,  he  suddenly  withdrew  to  Athens,  on  the 
plea  of  weak  health,  but  probably  to  avoid  the  displeasure 
of  the  dictator  Sulla.  Here  he  studied  under  Molo  and 
others,  with  a  special  view  to  the  practice  of  declamation, 
and  the  management  of  his  physical  powers  in  a  profession 
which  made  severe  demands  upon  them.  He  travelled 
also  through  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  and  stored  op  s 
vast  amount  of  information  in  a  mind  singularly  acquisitive 
and  endowed  with  extraordinary  facility  of  arrangement 
and  expression,  but  with  comparetively  little  ferUlit]r  of 
invention  or  breadth  and  strength  of  character.  Cioero 
was  from  the  first  an  imitator  and  an  adapter  rather  than 
an  original  thinker  He  was  throughout  a  follower  rather 
than  a  leader  in  action  as  well  as  in  speculation.  His 
mental  training  disposed  him  specially  to  admire  past  models 
or  cUng  to  existing  institutions,  and  he  was  always  too 
easily  subjected  to  the  influence  of  characters  stronger  than 
his  own.  His  position,  indeed,  as  a  new  man,  or  a  strag- 
gling candidate  for  political  honours  which  neither  his  birUi 
nor  his  means  could  naturally  command,  made  it  necesmy 
for  him  to  attach  himself  to  the  leaders  of  party ;  bat  ha 
versatile  talents  soon  rendered  him  a  TaluaUe  adherent, 
and  it  speaks  well  for  the  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast, 
amidst  the  deep  corraption  which  pervaded  them,  tiiat  hia 
honest  and  enlightened  patriotism  was  on  the  whola 
appredated  and  rewarded. 

It  was  from  policy,  but  partly  also  from  his  own  kindly 
feelings,  that  the  young  orator,  on  resuming  his  profession, 
prefened  to  distinguiBh  himself  in  defence  rather  than  in 
attack.  This  course  impressed  the  good-natured  public  in  his 
favour.  Moreover,  the  class  froth,  which  the  judices  were 
taken,  conscious  that  the  position  <^  defendants  in  a 
criminal  suit  might  at  any  time  be  its  own,  was  often 
glad  of  an  excuse  for  screening  public  delinquents.  It  may 
be  said  that  even  the  impeachment  of  Yerres  vras  rather  s 
defence  of  the  injured  Sicilians  than  a  hostile  attack  upon 
an  individual,  who  was  allowed  to  withdraw  quietly  from 
the  city.  Gicero's  triumph  in  this  famous  cause  (70  B.a) 
raised  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  reputation.  He  had  already 
attained  the  qunstorship  (77  B.a).  He  succeeded  to  iht 
sedileship  in  69,  and  became  prstor  in  68,  a  year  memor- 
able in  his  career  for  the  passing  of  the  Manilian  law,  which 
he  warmly  supported,  by  wliich  Pompous  was  constituted 
commander  against  Mithridates  with  extraordinary  powers, 
in  the  place  of  Lucullus.  Pompeius  was  at  this  period 
accepted  by  the  oligarchy  as  their  leader,  though  not  with- 
out reluctance  and  ^strust  Gicero  gladly  attached  himself 
to  their  cause,  and  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  recon- 
ciling the  senate  with  the  kidghts  by  a  more  liberal  and 
genial  policy.  Meanwhile  he  hoped,  by  favour  of  Uie 
dominant  party,  to  attain  the  consulship.  He  found  him- 
self a  candidate  for  that  maflstracy  along  with  Gatilini^ 
a.man  of  ruined  character  and  already  niKler  suspicion  of 
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lo  eomhiiie  with  him  in  hit  caoTaiSy  and  to  ondertake  his 
defence  on  a  ohaige  of  malvenatbn.  Oioero  obtained  the 
eoDsdihip ;  CSaliHne  vaa  defeated,  and  thereapon  betook 
himaalf  to  treasonable  machinatioDB.  It  was  the  boaineae  of 
his  kte  aOj  to  tkaok  these  intrignesand  defeat  them.  The 
Tigonr  and  oonra^  with  which  Gioero  conducted  himself  at 
Hum  crisis  won  for  him  bj  popular  acclamation  the  title  of 
"Father  of  his  Country,"  (63  &o.)  But  the  nobles  ill 
requited  the  seryice  he  had  done  theuL  Thej  now  f^t 
themselres  secure  in  their  ascendency.  Thej  affronted 
Pompeiu9y  they  made  light  of  Cicero,  and  allowed  him  to 
be  treated  contomeliously  by  a  tribune,  who,  under  pretence 
that  he  had  condemned  ci^isens  unheard,  forbade  him  to 
make  the  usual  declaration  of  the  services  he  had  performed 
in  his  consulship.  Cicero,  in  laying  down  his  office,  was 
only  permitted  to  exclaim — "  I  swear  that  I  hare  saved  the 
state."  CsBsar,  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  connte- 
nanced  this  alFront ;  while  Pompeius,  pernape  a  little 
jealous  of  the  rising  sti^fiesman,  on  his  reiom  from  the  East 
Touchsafed  him  no  cordial  support  The  real  weakness  of 
hii  position  was  made  painfully  manifest  to  him.  He 
would  not  consent,  however,  to  remove  to  a  distance,  and 
declining  to  sue  for  the  government  of  a  province,  devoted 
hims^  for  a  time  mainly  to  literary  pursuits,  composing 
among  other  Ihings  a  poem  on  the  dories  of  his  own  con* 
sukhip.  MeanwUle  the  enemies  he  had  made  became 
more  emboldened,  dodius,  a  worthless  demagogue, 
assailed  him  with  a  formal  chaige  for  putting  dtisens  to 
death  summarily  without  appeal  to  the  people.  In  vain 
did  he  asanme  the  garb  of  mourning,  and  traverse  the 
streets  as  a  suppliant  The  magnates  stood  eoldly  aloof, 
sad  the  factions  arrayed  against  him  did  not  scruple  to 
menace  his  scanty  defenders  with  violence.  Cicero  was 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  withdrew  to  Theesa- 
lonica.  Clodius  obtained  a  decree  of  the  people  for  his 
bamshment  400  miles  from  the  city,  and  the  destruction  of 
Ids  'house  on  the  Palatine,  the  site  to  be  devoted  to  the 
erection  of  a  temple  of  Liberty  (58  B.a) 

Pompeiite  and  Caesar  had  suffered  Cicero  to  undergo  this 
humiliation  for  their  own  purposes,  but  they  were  not 
disposed  to  submit  to  the  arrogance  of  the  upstart  Clodius, 
who  was  now  making  himself  generally  obnoxious.  In  the 
following  year  they  let  it  be  understood  that  the  persecu- 
tion should  cease.  The  partinns  of  Clodius  raised  tumults 
in  the  city,  but  they  were  speedily  put  down,  and  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  exile's  recall  was  carried  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people.  Cicero  had  betrayed  much  weakness  under 
baniuiment  The  exultation  with  which  he  triumphed  on 
his  return  was  hardly  more  dignified.  The  senate,  however, 
complimented  him,  by  coming  forth  to  meet  him,  and  the 
state  undertook  the  restoration  of  his  mansion.  The  armed 
opposition  of  Clodius  was  met  by  a  counter  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  Milo,  a  no  less  turbulent  instrument  of  the 
oUga^rcHy.  But  Cicero  now  felt  himself  powerless  in  the 
presence  of  chiefs  of  armies  and  leaders  of  factions.  He 
attached  himself  more  closely  to  Pompeius,  and  devoted  his 
eloquence  to  the  defence  of  his  patron's  creatures,  while  he 
courted  more  and  more  the  pursuit  of  literature' in  retire- 
ment The  attainment  of  a  seat  in  the  college  of  augurs 
on  the  death  of  C^rassus  (53  b.o)  placed  him  in  a  position 
of  dignity  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  a  constitutional 
antiquarian.  But  Csesar,  though  now  absent  in  Oaul,  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  great  power  in  the  state,  and  Cicero 
did  not  fail  to  pay  court  to  him  also,  proposing  to  celebrate 
his  British  wars  in  an  epic  poem.  The  death  of  Clodius 
(52  &  a),  whose  slayer,  Milo,  he  defended,  relieved  him 
from  Ills  apprehensions  he  had  never  yet  shaken  oSl  He 
accepted,  though  not  without  reluctance,  the  lot  which 
assigned  him  the  government  of  Cilida  for  the  year 
following     His  conduct  in  this  poet  seems  to  havo  been 


highly  meritorious.  He  checked  the  ooiruption  of  his 
officios  while  he  preserved  his  own  purity,  and  distasteful 
as  warlike  affairs  were  to  his  studious  and  quiet  temper, 
he  did  not  shrink  from  leading  his  troops  against  the 
restless  mountaineers.  His  vanity  induced  him  to  pretend 
to  a  triumffli  for  lus  success  in  these  trifling  operations ;  but 
in  those  degenerate  days  greater  victories  than  his  would 
have  failed  to  secure  sudi  an  honour,  unless  backed  by  the 
Influence  of  the  leaders  of  party,  and  neither  Pompeius  nor 
Cesar  was  disposed  to  indulge  him. 

Theotvil  war  between  these  two  rivals  was  now  imminent 
Cioero  naturally  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  sena- 
torial or  conservative  party,  which  was  blindly  following 
the  lead  of  Ppmpains ;  but  he  was  coldly  received  by  the 
violent  men  wiio  ruled  it,  to  whom  his  old-fashioned  patriot* 
ism  was  utterly  distasteful.  Reluctantly  and  with  much 
misgiving  he  quitted  Italy  in  the  train  ef  ^b  senate  and  con- 
sented to  set  up  a  shadow  of  the  commonwealth  on  a  foreign 
shore ;  while  Cesar  attached  to  himself  in  the  city,  as  dio- 
talor  and  oorjul,  boUi  the  substance  and  the  forms  of  con- 
stitotional  power.  After  the  disaster  of  Pharsalia  and  the 
root  of  the  senatorial  foroes,  Cioero  quickly  threw  aside  his 
anne  and  Ntumed  to  Italy,  where  Cnsar  had  left  Antoniua 
in  command.  He  waa  soon  relieved  from  ^prehensions 
for  his  own  safety  by  kind  assurances  from  the  victor,  and 
w)iile  Cesar  was*occupied  Uk  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Bpain,  he 
withdrewaltogetherfrom  public  life.  With  his  wife  Terentia 
he  had  never  livc^happuy  ;  but  he  now  took  the  step  of 
repudiating  her,  which  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  times 
caused  no  unfavourable  remark,  nor  was  it  made  matter  of 
reflection  upon  hin  that  he  straightway  married  again  his 
own  ward  Publilia,  wealthy  as  well  as  beautiful  Theyoung 
bride  seems,  however,  to  have  contributed  nothing  to  his 
domestic  happiness,  and  her,  too,  he  soon  repudiated  for 
the  satisfaction  she  had  seemed  to  evince  at  the  death  of 
his  much-loved  daughter  Tullia.  During  this  period, 
however,  he  abstained  from  making  advances  to  Cesar,  and 
did  himJaelf  honour  by  composing  a  panegyric  upon  Cato, 
to  which  CsBsar  condescended  to  make  an  ill-tempered  reply. 
But  the  conqueror's  clemency  to  Marcellus  at  last  won  his 
heart,  and  now,  after  the  death  of  Pompeius,  Cato,  and 
Scipio,  with  aU  the  other  chiefs  of  his  party,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  declaring  warmly  in  favour  of  the  new  ruler. 
Cesar  felt  the  compliment,  and  repaid  it  by  sparing  at  his 
instance  the  life  of  Ligarius.  The  conduct  of  Cicero  at  this 
critical  moment  was  undoubtedly  the  most  truly  politic 
Other  republicans,  such  as  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  had 
espoused  the  senatorial  cause  with  feverish  zeal  or  angry  fac- 
tiousness, did  not  scruple  to  give  tHeir  actual  support  to 
the  new  government,  and  to  accept  office  under  it,  while  they 
secretly  chafed  against  it  and  threw  themselves  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  their  master.  The  difference 
between  &eir  spirit  and  that  of  Cicero  is  marked  by  the  fact 
that  in  a  plot  which  numbered,  it  was  said,  as  many  as 
eighty  men  of  public  note,  Cicero  himself  was  not  includod. 
The  covert  assassins  dared  not  consult  with  men  of  true 
honour.  YHien  the  deed  was  done,  indeed,  Cicero  might 
fairly  take  part  with  its  perpetrators  in  the  name  of  the 
free  state  which  in  his  sanguine  view  might  still  be 
restored.  YHien,  however,  the  liberators,  as  they  called 
themselves,  repaired  to  the  provinces  to  stren^hen|their  party 
against  the  Cesarians,  Cicero  declined  to  undertake  active 
service.  He  remained  in  Italy,  and  employed  himself  in 
guiding,  as  he  thought,  the  conduct  of  the  young  Octavius, 
the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  dictator.  This  crafty  disserobler 
promised  well,  and  Cicero  expected  to  be  able  to  use  him 
as  a  convenient  opponent  to  Antoniua.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  veteran  statesman  was  himself  playing  a  part, 
and  diisembling  with  the  youth  whom  he  meant  eventually 
to  get  rid  of .     It  was  a  game  on  both  sides,  and  Octavius 
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iron  It  Ho  lookod  on  with  Batlsfaction  while  Cicero 
exeited  the  passions  of  the  citizens  against  Antonios  in  the 
series  of  orations  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Philippics, 
while  he  armed  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  to  overthrow 
hioL  The  orator,  now  advanced  in  years,  showed  at  this 
crisis  all  the  vigour  with  which  he  had  encountered  Catiline 
twenty  years  earlier.  To  him  the  people  entrusted  the 
government  of  the  city,  and  while  idl  the  forces  of  the 
republic  were  concentrated  under  various  leaders  on  the 
Cisalpine,  he  might  fancy  himself  for  a  moment  the  real 
controller  of  affaira, .  But  after  the  deaths  of  Hirtius  and 
Pansa  in  the  batties  before  Mutina,  and  the  discomfiture  of 
the  republicans  under  Decimus  Brutus,  Octavius,  Anto- 
nius,  and  Lepidua  formed  a  compact,  and  assumed  to  be 
a  triumvirate,  or  a  board  of  three  special  officers  for  the 
regulation  of  the  commonwealth.  Their  arrival  at  Rome 
was  followed  by  bloody  proscriptions  of  their  public  and 
private  enemies.  Antonius  demanded  the  head  of  Cicero, 
and  Octavius  yielded  it.  The  orator  fled,  togetiier  with  his 
brother,  but  he  could  not  endure  to  abandon  Italy,  and 
after  some  weeks'  delay,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  pui^ 
suit  was  not  keen,  he  was  overtaken  at  the  door  of  his 
Formian  villa  and  his  throat  cut  by  the  bravo  Popilius. 
His  head  and  hands  were  cut  o£f  and  sent  to  Rome,  where 
Antonius  caused  them  to  be  affixed  to  the  rostra,  and 
Fulvia,  the  widow  of  Godius  and  the  wife  of  Antonius, 
pierced  with  her  needle  the  tongue  which  had  declaimed 
against  both  her  husbands.  Cicero  perished  at  the  cloee 
of  the  year  43,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  Octavius,  in 
his  later  years,  as  the  Emperor  Augustus,  could  coolly  say 
of  the  great  statesman  and  patriot  to  whose  murder  he 
had  consented,  "  He  was  a  good  citizen,  who  really  loved 
his  country.**  The  saying  was  indeed  well  deserved,  but 
it  should  have  come  from  purer  lips. 

Cicero  was  indeed  not  only  a  good  citizen,  but  a  good 
man ;  he  loved  not  his  country  only  but  mankind  in 
general ;  he  loved  them  not  merely  from  a  kindly  nature, 
but  from  reflection  and  self-discipline.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  highest  culture  of  the  ancient  world  both  moral  and 
iatellectnol  he  must  ever  stand  pre-eminent  He  was  a 
vriser  if  not  a  more  sincere  patriot  than  Cato ;  hb  private 
virtues  were  subjected  .to  a  severer  test  than  those  of  M. 
Aurelius.  His  intellectual  superiority  is  sufficientiy  attested 
by  the  important  place  he  attained,  in  the  face  of  many 
disadvantages,  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  But  a  laige 
portion  of  his  multifarious  writings  still  reipains,  and 
constitutes  an  enduring  monument  to  his  fame,  which  has 
been  recognized  through  all  ages.  The  great  bulk  of  these 
works  may  be  convenientiy  classed  as  (1)  political,  (2) 
philosophical,  (3^  personal  The  first  division  comprises 
a  collection  of  fifty-six  speeches  professing  to  have  been 
delivered  in  the  forum  or  the  curia,  though  some  of  them 
certainly,  as  for  instance  that  for  Milo  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  Philippics,  were  written  for  publication  but 
not  actually  delivered.  The  genuineness  of  that  for 
MarceUus,  and  of  the  four  which  refer  to  the  orator's  return 
from  exile,  has  been  much  questioned.  Besides  the 
speeches  themselves,  Cicero  proiduccd  several  treatises  on 
the  subject  of  oratory,  which  as  part  of  the  Roman  training 
for  public  life  may  be  regarded  as  political  Of  these  the 
princij»l  are  the  de  Oratore,  the  OrcUor,  and  the  BnUua. 
The  origin  of  the  strictly  technical  treatises  de  Jnventione 
and  RhctoHcorum  is  involved  in  much  perplexity.  To  this 
division  belong  still  more  strictiy  the  important  works 
de  Legihua  and  de  Republican  which  contain  valuable 
references  to  the  events  of  early  Roman  history.  To  our 
second  division  belong  the  famous  treatises  on  philosophy, 
from  which  we  derive  all  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
systems  which  succeeded  to  the  schools  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  and  in  which  it  becam    the  fashion  to  afloct  an 


interest  at  Rome.  Of  these  the  Aeademica,  the  Tufculama^ 
the  de  Finibutj  and  others,  which  have  been  lost  were 
devoted  to  speculative  questions ;  the  de  Divinations  and 
de  IfcUura  Deorum  refer  more  strictiy  to  theological  tradi- 
tions ;  while  the  book  de  Officiit  is  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
moral  obligations.  The  smaller  works,  de  Srjuetute,  de 
Amieitia,  de  ConeohtioMf  and  probably  the  lost  essay  de 
Gloria,  may  also  be  ranged  more  or  lesB  definitely  under 
the  head  of  practical  philosophy.  The  third  division 
en^braces  Cicero's  letters  in  two  series,  the  one  those  to  hia 
friend  Atticus,  the  other  {ad  famiUarea)  to  his  correspon- 
dents generally.  To  Uiese  may  be  added  a  collection  of 
letters  addressed  to  his  brother  Quintus.  These  together 
give  an  account  of  the  writer's  lilfe  almost  from  day  to  day ; 
tiiey  are  the  most  valuable  of  his  works  for  the  historical 
information  they  afford  us,  as  well  as  for  the  insight  they 
give  ns  into  the  character  not  of  the  writer  only  but  of 
many  of  the  leading  personages  of  the  day.  In  both  these 
respects  they  stand  unique  among  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  few  men  of  historical  note  even  in  recent  times  havo 
been  so  f  uUy  presented  to  ns  in  their  correspondence  aa 
Cicero,  whose  life  acquires  thereby  its  transcendent  interest 
for  all  students  of  human  nature.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  great  philosopher  and  orator  amused  himself  further 
with  more  than  one  ambitious  flight  in  poetry.  His  veraea 
on  his  consulship  attracted  some  attention  from  his  country- 
men, and  a  sped  men  of  them  has  come  down  to  us.  He  made 
also  a  Latin  translation  of  the  astronomical  Ipoem  of  Aratus, 
and  proposed  at  least,  as  has  been  above  mentioned,  to 
execute  an  epic  on  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  CsBsar. 

Th«  latsst  critical  and  complete  edition  of  Cicero's  works  is  that 
of  J.Oupar  Orellias,  printed  at  Zorioh  (1826-1888).  The  text,  accom* 
panled  by  a  fall  apparatns  of  variotu  Teadin|B;8,  is  follo««d  by  a 
collection  of  the  ancient  scholiasta,  an  elabontte  Onomasticon.  mnd 
other  valuable  snpplements.  This  edition  is  comprised  in  eight, 
bnt  may  be  more  convenientiy  bound  in  twelve  laige  octavo 
volumes.  (a  M.) 

CICOONAKA,  LcopoLDo,  Count  (1767-1834),  archs- 
ologist  and  writer  on  art,  was  a  native  of  Ferrara.  At 
an  early  age  he  evinced  strong  predilections  for  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  was  to  become  so  high  an  authority. 
Mathematical  and  physical  science  diverted  him  a  while ; 
but  his  bent  was  decided,  and  not  even  the  notice  of  such 
men  as  Spallanzani  and  Scarpa  could  make  a  savant  of 
him.  A  residence  of  some  years  at  Home,  devoted  to  paint- 
ing and  the  study  of  the  antiquities  and  galleries  of  the 
Eternal  City,  was  followed  by  a  visit  to  Naples  and  Sicily^ 
and  by  the  publication,  at  Palermo,  of  his  first  work,  a  poem 
of  no  merit  Th^  island  expbred,  he  betook  himself  to 
Florence,  Milan,  Bologna,  and  Venice,  acquiring  a  complete 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  these  and  other  cities  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  archasologist  and  connoisseur.  In  1 795 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  Modena,  and  was  for  twelve  years 
engaged  in  politics,  becoming  a  member  of  the  legislative 
body,  a  councillor  of  state,  and  minister  plenipotentiaiy  of 
the  Cisalpine  Republic  at  Turin.  Napoleon  decorated  him 
with  the  Iron  Crown  ;  and  in  1808  he  was  made  president 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Venice,  a  post  in  which 
he  did  goed  work  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1 808  appeared 
his  treatise  Del  Bello  RagionamerUi,  dedicated  in  glowing 
terms  to  Napoleon.  This  was  followed  (1813-1818)  by 
his  moffnum  opus,  the  Storia  della  Scultura  dal  euo  RUor- 
gimento  in  Italia  al  Secolo  di  NapoUoM,  in  the  compositioQ 
of  which  he  had  been  encouraged  and  advised  by  Giordano 
and  Schlegel,  while  the  great  emperor  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated had  assisted  the  publication  pecuniarily, — an  example 
which  the  Bourbons  did  not  follow.  This  book,  designed 
to  complete  the  works  of  Winckelmann  and  D'Agincoifrt, 
was  the  result  of  many  years  of  meditation  and  compariMMi ; 
it  is  illustrated  with  180  plates  in  outiines,  and  if  imperfect, 
is  yet  of  great  value.    In  1814^  on  the  fall  of  Kapoleoa« 
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CSoognan  was  patronized  hj  Francis  L  of  Aosfaria,  and  pub-  | 
lished  (1815-1820),  lender  the  anspioes  of  that  sovereign, 
his  Fdbbriche  piU  eotpieue  di  Venteia,  two  superb  folios, 
oontiining  some  150  plates.  Charged  bgr  the  Yenetians 
with  the  presentation  of  their  gifts  to  the  Empress  Caroline 
at  Vienna,  Cicognara  added  to  the  offering  an  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  objects  it  comprised  ;  this  book,  Omaggio 
ddlo  Frovincie  Venete  aOa  MaeM  di  Carolina  A%tgusta, 
printed  for  private  circulation  at  the  author's  own  expense, 
has  since  become'  of  great  vciue  to  the  bibliophHist  Re- 
duced to  poverty  bj  these  splendid  editorial  speculations, 
Cicognara  contrived  to  alienate  the  imperial  favour  by  his 
political  opinions.  He  left  Venice  for  Home ;  his  library 
was  sent  to  market;  and  in  1821  he  published  at  Pisa  a 
<aialcgve  raisonnS,  rich  in  bibliographical  lore,  of  this  fine 
collection,  the  result  of  ibirty  years  of  loving  labour,  which 
in  1824  was  purchased  e»  Uoo  by  Pope  Leo  XIL,  and 
added  to  the  Vatican  library.  ,  The  other  works  of  Cicognara 
are— the  Memorie  Storiehe  d^  Litterati  ed  Artisii  Ferraretif 
1811;  the  ViU  di  piU  intigni  Fittori  e  Scultori  Ferraresi, 
MS.;  the  Memcrie  ipeUdnti  alia  Storia  della  Calcoffrafia, 
1831;  and  a  large  number  of  dissertations  on  painting, 
sculpture,  engraving,  and  other  kindred  subjecta  (See 
Papoli,  in  No.  11  of  the  Exile,  a  print  written  and  pub- 
lished by  Italian  refugees). 

Cicognara's reputation  is  principally  founded  on  hiBStoria 
deUa  SeuUura.  This  is  a  valuable  book,  but  it  is  disfigured 
and  weakened  by  the  enthusiasm  that  led  the  author  to 
sacrifice  almost  all  the  lights  of  modem  sculpture  to  the 
jreputation  of  his  friend  Canova,  to  whom  the  seventh  part 
of  the  book  is  devoted.  His  work  as  president  of  the 
Academy  at  Venice  was  also  excellent ;  to  him  are  attri- 
buted the  increase  in  number  of  the  professors,  the  improve- 
ment in  the  courses  of  study,  the  institution  of  prises,  and  the 
ioundation  of  a  gallery  for  the  reception  of  Venetian  pictures. 

CID,  Thb,  Eodriqo  Diaz  db  Biyab,  the  favourite 
liero  of  Spain,  and  the  most  prominent  figure  in  her  litera- 
ture, has  a  name  so  obscured  by  myth  and  fable  as  scarcely 
to  belong  to  history.  So  extravagant  are  the  deeds  as- 
cribed to  him,  and  so  marveUous  the  attributes  with  which 
^e  has  been  clothed  by  the  fond  idolatry  of  his  couiitry- 
men,  thlSsi^  by  some  h^  has  been  classed  with  the  Amadises 
And  the  Orlandos  whose  exploits  he  emulated.  The  Jesuit 
Hasdeu  stoutiy  denies  that  he  had  any  real  existence,  and 
this  heresy  has  not  wanted  followers  even  in  Spain.  The 
truth  of  Uie  matter,  however,  has  been  expressed  by  Cer- 
Tant<^,  through  the  mouth  of  the  Canon  in  Don  Quixote : 
*'  There  is  no  doubt  there  was  such  a  man  as  the  Cid,  but 
much  doubt  whether  he  achieved  what  is  attributed  to 
him."  The  recent  researches  of  Professor  Dozy,  of  Ley- 
den,  have  amply  confirmed  this  opinion.  There  is  a  Cid 
of  history  and  a  Cid  of  romance,  differing  very  materially 
in  character,  but  each  filling  a  large  space  in  the  annals  pf 
his  country,  and  exerting  a  singular  influence  in  the  de- 
Telopment  uf  the  nation^  geniu& 

liie  Cid  of  history,  though  falling  short  of  the  poetical 
ideal  which  the  patriotism  of  his  countr3rmen  has  for  700 
years  cherished,  is  still  the  foremost  man  of  the  hepoical 
period  of  Spain — the  greatest  warrior  produced  out  of  the 
long  struggle  between  Christian  and  Moslem,  and  the  per- 
fect type  of  the  Spanish  Goth  of  the  12th  century.  Eod- 
rigo  Diaz,  called  de  Bivar,  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
better  known  by  the  title  given  him  by  the  Arabs  as  the  Cid 
{El  Seidt  the  lord),  and  El  CampeadoTf  the  champion  par 
excellence,  was  of  a  noble  family,  one  of  whose  members  in  a 
former  veneration  had  been  elected  judge  of  Castile.  The 
late  of  his  birth  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty,  but  it 
was  probably  between  1030  and  1040.  As  Rodrigo  Diaz 
de  Bivar  he  is  first  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  Fernando  L 
«f  the  year  1064.    The  legends  which  spook  of  the  Cid  as 


accompanying  this  monarch  in  his  expeditions  to  France 
and  Italy  must  be  rejected  as  purely  apocryphal  Fer- 
nando, a  great  and  wise  prince  under  whom  the  tide  of 
Moslem  conquest  was  firat  effectually  stemmed,  on  his 
deathbed,  in  1065,  divided  his  territories  among  his  five 
children.  Castile  was  left  to  his  eldest  son  Sancho,  Leon 
to  Alphonso,  Galicia  to  Qarcia,  Zamora  and  Tore  to  his 
two  daughters  Urraca  and  Elvira.  The  extinction  of  the 
Western  Caliphate  and  the  dispersion  of  the  once  noble 
heritage  of  the  Ommiades  into  numerous  petty  independent 
states,  had  taken  place  some  thirty  years  previously,  so 
that  CastiUan  and  Moslem  were  once  again  upon  equal 
terms,  the  country  being  almost  equally  divided  between 
them.  On  both  sides  was  civil  war,  urged  as  fiercely  as 
that  against  the  common  enemy,  in  which  the  parties 
sought  allies  indiscriminately  among  Christians  and  Ma- 
hometans. No  condition  of  affairs  could  be  more  favour- 
ble  to  the  genius  of  the  Cid.  He  rose  to  great  distino- 
ation  in  the  war  between  Sancho  of  Castile  and  Sancho 
of  Navarre,  in  which  he  won  his  name  of  Campeador,  by 
slaying  the  enemy's  champion  in  single  combat  In  the 
quarrel  between  Sancho  and  his  brother  Alphonso,  Rodrigo 
Diss  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former,  and  it  was  he  who 
suggested  the  perfidious  stratagem  by  which  Sancho 
.  eventually  obtained  the  victory  and  possession  of  Leon. 
Sancho  having  been  slain  in  1072,  while  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Zamora,  Alphonso  was  taken  from  hu  prison  and 
raised  to  the  vacant  throne.  One  of  the  most  striking  of 
the  passages  in  the  Cid's  legendary  history  is  that  wherein 
he  is  represented  as  forcing  the  new  king  to  swear  that  he 
had  no  part  in  his  brother's  death ;  but  there  was  cause 
enough  without  this  for  Alphonso's  animosity  against  the 
man  who  had  helped  to  despoil  hiin  of  his  patrimony.  For 
a  time  the  Cid,  already  renowned  throughout  Spain  for  his 
prowess  in  war,  was  even  advanced  by  the  king's  favour 
and  entrusted  with  high  comnussions  of  state.  In  1074 
the  Cid  was  wedded  to  Ximena,  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Qviedo,  and  granddaughter,  by  the  mother's  side,  of  Alphonso 
V.  The  original  deed  of  the  marriage-contract  is  still 
extant  Some  time  afterwards  the  Cid  was  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  coUect  tribute  from  Motamid,  the  king  of  Seville, 
whom  he  found  engaged  in  a  war  with  Abdallah,  the  king 
of  Granada.  On  Abdallah's  side  were  many  CastiUan 
knights,  among  them  Count  Garcia  Ordofiez,  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  whom  the  Cid  endeavoured  vainly  Jto  persuade 
of  the  disloyalty  of  opposing  their  master's  ally.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued  under  the  walls  of  Seville,  Abdallah 
and  his  auxiliaries  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  the 
Cid  returning  to  Burgos  with  many  prisoners  and  a  rich 
booty.  There  fresh  proofs  of  his  prowess  only  served  to 
kincQe  against  him  the  rancour  of  his  enemies  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  king.  Garcia  Ordonez  accused  him  to  Air 
phoDSO  of  keeping  back  part  of  the  tribute  received  from 
Seville,  and  the  king  took  advantage  of  the  Cid's  absence 
on  a  raid  against  the  Moors  to  banish  him  from  Castile. 
Henceforth  Bodrigo  Diaz  began  to  live  that  heroic-pica- 
resque life  which  has  made  hun  famous,  sometimes  ^ghting 
under  the  Christian  banner,  sometimes  under  Moori^  but 
always  for  his  own  hand.  At  the  head  of  a  band  of  300 
free  lances  he  offered  his  services  first  to  the  count  of 
Barcelona ;  then,  failing  him,  to  Moctadir,  the  Arab  king 
of  Saragoasa,  of  the  race  of  the  Beni  Houd.  Under 
Moctadir,  and  his  successors  Moutamin  and  Mostain,  the 
Cid  remained  for  nearly  eight  yean,  fighting  their  battiea 
against  Mahometan  and  Christian,  when  not  engaged 
upon  his  own.  and  being  admitted  almost  to  a  share  ol 
their  royal  authority.  He  made  more  than  one  attempt  to 
be  reconeiled  with  Alphonso,  but  his  overtures  being  re- 
jected, he  turned  his  arms  against  the  enemies  of  the  Boni 
Houd,  extending  thoir  domiaions  at  the  expense  of  tho 
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GhriftiAn  states  of  Angon  and  Barcelonay  and  harrymg 
•Ten  the  border  landa  of  CMtile.  Among  the  enterprixee 
of  the  Old  the  most  famons  was  that  against  Valencia^ 
then  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  citj  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  an  object  of  cupiditj  to  both  Christian  and  Moslem. 
The  Cid  appeared  before  the  place  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  7000  men,  for  the  greater  part  Mahometans.  In  vain  did 
the  Valencians  implore  succour  from  the  emir  of  Cordova, 
and  from  their  co-religionists  in  other  parts  of  the  Penin- 
sula. In  defiance  of  an  armj  which  marched  to  the  relief 
of  the  beleaguered  city  under  Tussuf  the  AlmoraTide,  the 
Cid  took  Valencia  after  a.  siege  of  nine  months,  on  the 
15th  of  June  1094 — the  richest  prize  whieh  up  to  that 
time  had  been  recovered  from  the  Moors.  Tk^  condi- 
tions of  the  surrender  were  all  violated — the  cadi  Ibn 
Djahhaff  burnt  alive,  a  vast  number  of  the  citixens  who  had 
escaped  death  by  famine  slaughtered,  and  the  possessions 
divided  among  the  Campeador^s  companions.  In  other 
respects  the  Cid  appears  to  have  used  his  victory  mildly, 
ruUng  his  kingdom,  which  now  embraced  neariy  tiie  whole 
of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  for  four  years  with  vigour  and 
justice.  At  length  the  Almoravides,  whom  he  had  several 
timee  beaten,  murched  against  him  in  great  force,  inflict- 
ing a  erushing  defeat  at  Cuenga  upon  the  Cid's  army, 
under  his  favourite  lieutenant,  Alvar  Fa&es.  The  blow 
was  a  fatal  one  to  the  aged  and  war-worn  Campeador,  who 
died  of  anger  and  grief  in  July  1099.  His  widow  main- 
tained Valencia  for  three  years  longer  against  the  Moors, 
but  v^  at  last  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city,  taking  with 
her  the  body  of  the  Cid  to  be  buried  in  the  monastery  of 
San  Pedro  at  Cardefia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bui^oe. 
Here,  in  the  oentre  of  a  small  chapel,  surrounded  by  his 
chief  companions  in  anns,  by  Alvar  Failez  Minaya,  Pero 
Bermude^  Martin  Antolinez,  and  Pelaes  the  Asturian, 
reit,  after  frequent  disturbances  from  friend  and  foe, 
the  bones  of  the  mighty  warrior,  the  truest  of  Spanish 
heroes,  the  embodiment  of  all  the  national  virtues  and 
most  of  the  national  vices.  Philip  II.  tried  to  get  him 
canonized,  but  Home  objected,  and  not  without  reas<m.. 
Whatever  were  his  qualities  as  a  fighter,  the  Cid  was  but 
indifferent  material  out  of  which  to  make  a  saint, — a  man 
who  battled  against  Christian  and  against  Moslem  with 
equal  zeal,  who  burnt  churches  and  mosques  with  equal 
zest,  who  ravaged,  plundered,  and  slew  as  much  for  a 
livelihood  as  for  any  patriotic  or  religious  purpose,  and  was 
in  truth  almost  as  much  of  a  Mussulman  as  a  Christian  in 
his  habits  and  his  character.  His  true  place  in  history 
is  that  of  the  greatest  of  the  guerrilleros — the  perfect  type 
of  that  sort-of  warrior  in  which,  from  the  days  of  Sertoriu^ 
to  those  of  £1  Empecinado,  the  soil  of  Spain  has  been 
most  productive. 

The  Cid  of  romance,  the  Cid  of  a  thousand  battles, 
legends,  and  dramas,  the  Cid  as  apotheosized  in  literature, 
the  Cid  invoked  by  good  Spaniards  in  every  national 
crisis,  whose  name  is  a  perpetual  and  ever-present  inspira- 
tion to  Spanish  patriotism,  is  a  very  different  character  from 
the  historical  Rodrigo  Diaz — the  freebooter,  the  rebel,  the 
Consorter  with  the  infidels  and  the  enemies  of  Spain.  He 
is  the  Perfect  One,  the  Bom  in  a  Happy  Hour,  **  My  Cid," 
the  invincible,  the  magnanimous,  the  aU-powerfuL  He  is 
the  type  of  knightly  virtue,  the  mirror  of  patriotic  duty,  the 
flower  of  alj  Christian  grace.  He  is  Roland  and  Bayard 
in  one.  In  the  popular  literature  of  Spain  he  holds  a 
place  such  as  has  no  parallel  in  other  countries.  From  an 
almost  contemporary  period  he  has  been  the  subject  of 
song ;  and  he  who  was  chanted  by  wandering  minstrels 
in  the  12th  century  has  survived  to  be  hjrmned  in  revo- 
lutionary odes  of  the  19th.  In  a  barbarous  Latin  poem, 
written  in  celebration  of  the  conquest  of  Almeria  by  Al- 
phonso  VIL  in  the  year  1U7,  we  have  the  bard  testifying 


to  the  supereminenco  of  the  Cid  among  hit  wwtafm 

herocs'>— 

« IpM  Rodcricus  Uio  GId  semper  vocatoi, 
]5e  quo  01  tstor  quod  ab  hostibiis  hAnd  saperatoi^ 
Qui  domuit  MsuKM,  oomites  domuit  quoqns  nostros." 

Within  a  hundred  years  of  his  death  the  Cid  had  become 
the  centre  of  a  whole  system  of  myths.  The  Poema  dd 
Cid,  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  oentnry,  has 
scarcely  any  trace  of  a  historical  character.  Already  the 
Cid  had  reached  his  apotheosiB,  and  Castilian  loyalty  could 
not  consent  to  degrade  him  when  banished  by  his  eove- 
reign  >- 

"Dioi,  que  boen  vhmJo  A  ovieis  boen  irfkorl ** 

ciy  the  weeping  dtiaens  of  BurgoS|  aa  they  speed  the  exile 
on  his  way. 

The  Poem  of  the  Cid  is  but  a  fragment  of  8744  lines, 
written  in  a  barbarous  style,  in  rugged  assonant  rhymes,  and 
a  rude  Alexandrine  measure,  but  it  ^ows  with  the  pure  fire 
of  poetiy,  and  ia  full  of  a  noble  simplicity  and  -a  true  epical 
grandeur,  invaluable  as  a  living  piotoie  of  the  age.  The 
ballads  relating  to  the  Cid,  of  which  nearly  two  hundred 
are  octant,  are  greatly  inferior  in  merit,  though  some  of 
them  are  not  unworthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  best  in  this 
kind.  Duran  believes  the  greater  part  of  them  to  have 
been  written  in  the  16th  century.  A  few  betray,  not 
more  by  the  antiquity  of  their  language  than  by  their 
natural  and  simple  tone,  tracea  of  an  earlier  age  and  a  freer 
national  life.  They  ail  take  great  liberties  with  history, 
thus  belying  the  opinion  of  Sancho  Panza  that  "the 
ballads  are  too  old  to  tell  liea."  Such  of  them  as  are  not 
genuine  relics  of  the  12th  centory  are  either  poetibal 
versions  of  the  leading  episodes  in  the  hero's  life  as  con- 
tained in  the  Ckromele,  that  Chrtmiele  itself  having  been 
doubtless  composed  out  of  still  earlier  legends  as  sung  by 
the  wandering  ^^sf^  or  pure  inventions  of  a  later  tim«^ 
owing  their  inspiration  to  the  romances  of  chivalry.  In 
these  last  the  ballad-mongers,  not  to  let  their  native  hero 
be  outdone  by  the  Amadises,  the  Eeplandians,  and  the  Felix- 
martes,  engage  him  iu  the  most  extravagant  adrentures — 
making  war  upon  the  king  of  France  and  upon  the 
emperor,  receiving  embassies  from  the  Soldan  of  Perma, 
bearding  the  Pope  at  Bome,  and  performing  other  feats  not 
mentioned  even  in  the  Poem  or  the  Chronicle.  The  last 
and  the  worst  of  the  Cid  ballads  are  those  which  betray 
by  their  frigid  conceits  and  feeble  mimicry  of  the  antique 
the  false  taste  and  essentially  unheroic  spirit  of  the  age  of 
Philip  IL  As  for  the  izmumerable  other  poems,  dramas, 
and  tales  which  have  been  founded  on  the  legend  of  the 
Cid,  from  the  days  of  Guillen  de  Castro  and  Diamante  to 
those  of  Quintana  and  Tmeba,  they  serve  merely  to  prove 
the  abiding  popularity  of  the  national  hero  in  his  native 
land. 

THo  chief  soarcM  from  which  the  stoxy  of  the  Cid  is  to  be 
gathered  are,  first,  the  Latin  chronicle  discovered  by  Risoo  in  the 
convent  of  San  Isidro  at  Leon,  proved  by  internal  eiodenoe  to  have 
been  written  before  1268 ;  the  Croniea  Otrural,  composed  bv  M- 
phonso  X.  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century,  partly  (so  far  as 
relates  to  the  Cid)  from  the  above,  partly  &om  contemporary 
Arabic  histories,  and  partly  from  tradition ;  the  Croniea  d§l  dd^ 
first  published  in  1512,  by  Jnan  de  Yelorado,  abbot  of  the  monas^ 
tery  of  San  Pedro  at  Cardefia,  which  is  a  oom|>ilation  from  the  las^ 
interlarded  with  new  fictions  dne  to  the  piety  of  the  compiler; 
lajitly,  various  Arabic  manusorijpts,  some  of  contemporary  date, 
which  sre  examined  and  their  clums  weighed  in  the  seoond  volume 
of  Professor  Dozy's  Sistorit  de  la  litUnUun  ds  TBtpagnt  oh  mcytu^ 
Agt.  Hnber,  Muller,  and  Ferdinand  Wolf  are  among  the  leading 
authorities  in  the  histoiy  and  literature  of  the  da  K.  Damas 
Hinard  has  published  the  poem,  with  a  literal  French  translatioa 
and  notes,  and  John  Hookham  Frere  has  renderad  it  into  Knglish 
with  extraordinary  spirit  and  fidelity.  The  largest  coUeotion  of 
the  Cid  ballads  is  that  of  Duran,  in  the  Somamctro  Gtnsrai,  ia 
two  volumes,  fonoing  part  of  Btvadeaeyn's  BiUkiMm  dt  A^Oorm 
£9panok$.  (H.  &  W.) 
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GIDESy  tn  alcoholio  beveraao  obtained  bj  the  fennent- 
ation  of  the  jnioe  of  apples.  The  manufactare  is  chieflj 
earned  on  by  the  enltivaton  of  the  fruit,  and  it  haa  been 
eondacted  from  Tory  remote  times  in  Hereford,  Worcester, 
OloncesteTy  Somerset,  and  DeTonahire  in  England,  and  in 
Kormandy  in  France.  Cider  is  also  largely  prepcved  and 
eonsomed  in  Upper  A-ostria,  Wartembeig,  in  the  districts 
ai  the  Haine  and  the  Moselle,  and  in  Holland;  and  it 
is  besides  a  common  beverage  in  the  New  England  and 
Western  States  of  America.  In  the  sonth-west  of  England 
the  most  esteemed  varieties  of  apple  cultivated  for  cider> 
making  are  the  Boyal  Wildin^^  the  Foxwhelp,  White 
Normandy  Beech,  Tellow  Styre^  Handsome  Mandy,  and 
Skyrme's  Kernel  For  a  superior  quality  of  cider  the  large 
well  matured  apples  of  several  varietiee  are  selected,  and 
are  ground  up  to  a  fine  pulp  either  in  an  old-fashioned  cider 
mill,  or  in  one  of  several  newer  machines  which  have  been 
introduced  for  pulping  the  fruit  The  old  form  of  mill 
consists  of  a  circular  trough  around  which  a  huge  heavy 
stone  wheel  or  runner,  weighing  about  r-  C3n,  is  drawn  by 
a  horse.  Into  the  trough  a  charge  of  apples,  to  the  amount 
of  from  8  to  10  bushel^  is  thrown,  and  the  mill  is  kept  in 
motion  till  the  whole  mass  is  reduced  to  a  fine  uniform  pulp, 
which  is  technically  called  **  the  cheese.  **  The  old-fashioned 
mills  are  now  generally  superseded  by  modem  inventions, 
of  which  Odeman's  cider  press  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
It  fonsists  of  two  pairs  of  rotters  mounted  in  a  strong 
wooden  frame.  The  first  and  upper  pair  are  of  hard  wood, 
studded  with  iron  teeth  or  knives,  set  immediately  under 
a  hopper  into  which  the  fruit  is  fed.  In  passing  between 
the  first  pair  the  fruit  is  sliced  into  small  pieces  which  fall 
between  the  second  pair  of  rollers,,  placed  immediately 
below,  niese  consist  of  heavy  cylinders  of  stone  set  quite 
dose  BO  that  the  opposing  surfaces  press  against  each  other, 
and  the  slioed  apples  in  passing  between  them  are  bruised 
to  a  fine  pulp  which  is  received  into  a  trough  placed  directly 
under.  The  pulp  or  cheese  is,  or  ou^t  to  be,  laid  aside 
for  at  least  a  ni^t  to  allow  fermentation  to  set  in  before 
the  jaice  is  expressed.  Bj  this  means  the  aromatic  oil 
contained  in  the  seeds  is  extracted,  communicating  its 
aroma  to  the  mas3,  and  a  richer,  fuller-flavoured  beverage 
is  the  result  The  cheese  is  placed  in  hair-cloths  in  a  strong 
framed  box  for  expressing  the  juice,  an  operation  which 
must  be  gently  and  carefully  performed,  so  that  the  liquid 
may  be  obtained  as  pure  and  dear  as  possible.  The  juice 
ought  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1*07  to  1*08,  and 
sho^d  contain  10  or  11  per  cent  of  sugar  and  0*6  to  0*7 
per  cent  of  malic  acid.  TThe  liquor  is  strained  ai^  placed 
for  fermenting  either  in  large  vata  or  in  separate  cajsrks.  In 
the  fermentation  which  ensues  on  abundant  sediment  is 
thrown  to  the  bottom  and  a  scum  rises  to  the  surface.  In 
a  week  or  ten  days  this  action  should  leave  the  liquid  dear 
ind  bright  if  the  fermentation  has  continued  steady* and 
moderate.  The  liquid  is  then  racked  off  into  casks,  as  free 
as  possible  from  scum  and  sediment,  and  excluded  from 
atmospheric  influence  to  stop  the  further  action  of  the  fer- 
ment If  in  tha  early  part  of  the  following  spring  it  is 
found  to  be  still  clear,  nothing  further  is  required  except 
to  cask  it  up  for  the  market ;  but  should  it  have  become 
thick  and  ropy  it  must  be  '*  fined  "  either  by  means  of  is- 
inglass or  with  stewed  and  mashed  apples.  It  is  frequently 
found  necessary,  in  order  effectually  to  stop  fermentation, 
to  expose  the  liquor  to  the  influence  of  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
which  is  done  by  burning  a  sulphur  tippdd  stick  inside  a 
cask  half  filled  with  dder,  and  ft>i«^lri^g  the  cask  so  as  to 
make  the  liquor  absorb  the  acid  gas.  Such  **  matched  " 
ddar  is  readily  detected  by  connoisseun.  The  artificial 
oolonring  of  cider,  when  practised,  is  done  either  with  burnt 
v,jth6  joice  of  red  beetj  logwood,  or  oochineal ;  and  in 
T*  fiaTOor  ia  aomfttimes  communicated  to  the  bevei^ 


age  with  dder  flowers,  cinnamon,  doves,  or  other  aroniatipi. 
The  following  analysis  of  a  pint  of  common  dder  such  as 
is  supplied  to  agricultural  labourers  in  Somersetshire  is  by 
Dr  Voelcker : — 
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Cider  is  very  prone  to  undergo  acetous  fermentation,  and 
develop  a  rou^  sharp,  vinegary  taste ;  and  in  that  condi- 
tion its  consumption  readUy  causes  diarrhcea  and  colic 
Roughness  may  be  much  reduced  by  treatment  with  vari- 
ous compounds  prepared  for  the  purpose  which  contain 
lime,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  hops  boiled  with 
treacle  or  honey  to  the  acetified  cider.  When  sound  it  is 
a  wholesome,  agreeable,  and  refreshing  stimulant  beverage. 
In  Germany  a  spirit,  apple  brandy,  is  distilled  from  cider. 

CIENFUEQOS,  Nioasio  AiVAiM  db  (1762-1809J, 
poet  and  publicist^  was  bom  at  Madrid.  He  btudied  with 
distinction  at  Salamanca,  where  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
poet  Mdendes  Yaldez.  The  year  1778  saw  the  first  of  his 
poems  published,  and  the  attention  of  his  eountrymen  was 
immediatdy  attracted.  He  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
QovenuQent  oi^gans,  the  GaeOa  and  Mercurto,  and  an 
artide  on  Napoleon  published  in  the  former  drew  down  on 
him  the  heavy  hand  of  Mnrat  Cienf  uegoe  was  condemned 
to  death;  he  refused  submission,  and  would  assuredly 
have  been  executed  but  for  the  prayere  of  his  friends.  At 
their  instance  the  sentence  was  commuted  into  one  of  de- 
portation into  France.  Worn  out  with  grief  and  &tigua, 
he  died  at  Orthes  in  the  following  year.  His  verses  are 
imitated  from  these  of  Mdendes  Yaldes;  they  are  by 
no  means  deficient  m  sdence  or  passion,  but  they  are  too 
often  disfigured  by  a  spurious  sentimentality  and  by  an 
affectation  of  the  flimsy  philosophy  of  the  age.  He  was 
blamed  for  an  unsparing  use  at  once  of  archaisms  and 
of  novdties,  which  some  regarded  with  approval,  but 
others  denounced  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  glorious  tradftions 
of  Gastilian  art,  and  as  bent  on  Frenchifying  the  noble 
Castiliiln  idiom.  His  plays — PiUieo,  Eorauki,  La  Cmdeta 
de  CasCiUOf  and  Idomeneo,  four  tragedies  on  the  pseudo- 
classic  French  model,  and  Inis  Eermanas  Generasas,  a 
comedy — ^have  been  long  forgotten  both  in  the  closet  and 
on  the  stage.  See  Tlcknor,  History  of  Spanith  Literaiure, 
voL  iii, ;  and  Cienfuegoe,  Ohr(u  PoOicas,  2  vols.,  Madrid, 
1816. 

OIQAB,  a  form  in  which  tobacco  is  prepared  for  smoking 
'  without  the  use  of  a  pipe.  Cigars  consist  of  certain  portions 
of  small  and  broken  leaf  tobaoco  roDed  together  in  tne  form 
of  a  short  stick  or  rod  tapering  to  a  point  at  one  end  called 
the  curl  or  twist,  and  firmly  wrapped  round  with  one  or 
two  wreppings  of  whole  leaf  tobacco.  The  manufacture 
of  cigare  is  conducted  by  hand-labour,  and  the  various 
operations  are  performed  with  great  dexterity.  The  selected 
leaves  to  be  used  for  wrapping  are  first  damped  and  stripped 
or  freed  from  the  midrib,  by  which  each  leaf  is  torn  into 
two  halves.  These  are  smoothed  out  and  pressed  to  remove 
any  cresses,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  the  workman  cuts  each 
into  the  proper  diapo  to  form  a  wrapper.  On  each 
wrapper  so  prepared  a  sufficient  quantity  of  small  and 
broken  leaf  b  placed,  and  the  whole  is  then  Wrapped  up  in 
the  fonn  of  a  cigar.  An  external  wrapper  of^  fine  uniform 
leaf  h  added  and  secured  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  knot  at  tha 
smaller  end.  Thp  thick  end  is  trimmed  by  placing  tba 
cigar  in  a  gauge  and  cnttbg  it  to  a  definite  aiie.  Aftaa 
finlahing  the  dgaia  are  dried  on  trays  dther  by  ezpoanra  |o 
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tlio  ion  or  in  artifieial  heat,  and  when  thoronglily  dry  they 
are  packed  in  boxes  for  tale.  Cfherooit  differ  only  in  form 
from  ordinary  cigars,  sloping  gradually  from  the  thick  to 
the  thin  tfnd,  which  instead  of  finishing  fai  a  pomt,  b  cut 
and  trimmed  tiie  same  as  the  thick  end.  Cigarettei  are 
small  cigars^  sometimes  consisting  of  fine  cut  tobacco 
wrapped  up  in  thin  paper  or  inserted  in  straw  tubes. 
Cigars  are  sold  under  an  immense  Tariety  of  names,  derired 
either  from  the  country  of  their  manufacture,  from  the  Idnd 
of  tobacco  used,  or  from  the  fancy  of  the  manufacturer.  The 
finest  cigars  are  obtained  from  Hayana  in  Cuba,  and  in 
them  the  thick  ends  are  left  untrimmed  by  the  knife ;  but 
although  this  is  characteristio  it  is  obviously  no  test  of 
genuineness.  Cheroots  come  principaUy  from  Manilla  in 
tiie  Philippine  Islands.     See  T^baooo. 

CIQNANI,  Cablo  a628>1719),  was  bom  at  Bologn^ 
where  he  studied  under  Battista  Cairo,  and  afterwards 
under  Albani  Though  an  intimate  friend  of  the  latter, 
and  his  most  renowned  disciple,  Cignani  was  yet  strongly 
and  deeply  influenced  by  the  genius  of  Correggio,  as  a 
eomparison  of  his  drawing  and  of  his  manner  of  treating 
light  and  shadow  with  that  of  the  painter  of  Parma  wiU 
proTSi  His  greatest  work,  moreoTer,  the  Assumption 
round  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  the  Madonna  deUa 
Fuooa  at  Forli,  which  occupied  him  some  twenty  years, 
and  is  in  some  respects  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
remarkable  works  of  art  of  the  17  th  century,  is  obviously 
inspired  from  the  «|bre  renowned  fresco  of  Antonio  I^ti 
in  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  of  Parma.  Cignani  had 
some  of  the  defects  of  his  masters  ;  his  elaborate  finish,  his 
audacious  artificiality  in  the  use  of  colour  and  in  composi- 
tion, mark  the  disciple  of  Albani ;  but  he  imported  to 
his  work  a  more  intellectual  character  than  either  of  his 
models,  and  is  not  without  other  remarkable  merits  of  his 
own.  In  private  character  Cignani  was  eminently  amiable, 
unassuming,  and  generous.  His  success,  however,  mode 
him  many  enemies ;  and  the  envy  of  some  of  these  is  said 
to  have  impelled  them  to  deface  certain  of  his  workik  He 
accepted  none  of  the  honours  offered  him  by  the  duke  of 
Parma  and  other  princes,  but  lived  and  died  on  artist 
On  his  removal  to  Forli,  where  he  died,  the  school  he  jiad 
founded  at  Bologna  was  fain  in  some  sort  to  follow  its 
master.  His  most  famous  pictures,  in  addition  to  the 
Assumption  already  cited,  are — the  Entry  of  Paul/  IIL 
into  Bologna;  the  Francois  L  Tonchinj;  for  King's 
Evil ;  a  Power  of  Love,  painted  xmder  a  mie  c tiling  by 
Agostino  Carraoci,  on  the  walls  of  a  room  In  the  ducal 
pcdaoe  at  Parma;  an  Adam  and  Eve ;  a  Temptation  of  Joseph, 
in  the  Florentine  Palaero  Amoldi ;  and  a  3ampeon,  in  the 
Bolognese  Palacso  Zambeocari. 

CIOOLI,  or  Cnrou,  Luioi  Cjjidi  da  (1559-1613), 
painter,  architect,  and  poet,  was  bovn  at  CigoU  in  Tuscany. 
Educated  under  Allori  and  Santo  di  Titi,  he  formed  a  pe- 
culiar style  by  the  study  at  Florence  of  Michelangelo, 
Correggio,  Andrea  dal  Sarto,  and  Pontonno.  Assimilating 
more  of  the  second  of  these  masters  than  of  all  the  others, 
he  laboured  for  some  years  with  suceess ;  but  the  attacks 
'  of  his  enemies,  and  intense  application  to  the  production 
of  a  wax  model  of  certain  anatomical  preparations,  induced 
an  alieoation  of  mind  which  affected  him  for  three  years. 
At  the  end  of  tbis  period,  he  visited  Lombardy,  whence  he 
returned  to  Florenoew  There  he  painted  an  Ecce  Homo,  in 
competition  with  Passignani  and  Caravaggio,  which  gained 
the  prize.  This  work  was  afterwards  taken  by  Bonaparte 
to  the  Louvre,  and  was  restored  to  Florence  in  1815.  His 
other  pictures  of  importance  are — a  St  Peter  Healing  the 
Lame  Man,  in  the  church  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome;  a 
Conversion  of  St  Paul,  in  that  of  San  Paolo  f  uori  le  Mura, 
and  a  Story  of  Psyche,  in  fresco,  at  the  Yilla  Borghese,  in 
IIm  same  city ;  a  Martyrdom  of  Stephen,  which  earned  him 


the  name  of  the  Florentine  Correggio,  a  Venus  and  Satyr, 
and  a  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  at  Florence ;  and  a  Stigmata  of 
St  Francis,  at  Foligno.  Cigoli,  who  was  made  a  knight  of 
Malta  at  the  request  of  Pope  Paul  HL,  was  a  good  and 
solid  draughtsman  and  the  possessor  of  a  rich  and  har- 
monious pdette.  He  died,  it  is  said,  of  grief  at  the  failure 
•of  his  last  fresco  (m  the  Boman  church  of  Santa  Mari» 
Maggiore),  which  is  rendered  .ridiculous  by  an  abuse  of 
penpective. 

CILICIA,  one  of  the  most  important  provincea  in  theVoLr^ 
ancient  division  of.  Asia  Minor,  partly  represented  by  tht^^***** 
modem  province  of  Adana.  It  comprised  a  large  part  of 
the  southern  coast  of  that  country,  ezteniUng  from 
Pamphylia  on  the  W.  to  Mount  Amanus  and  the  frontiers 
of  Sjrria  on  the  R  Throughout  this  extent  it  was  bounded 
by  the  central  ridge  of  Mount  Taurus  on  the'K.  and  by 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  S.,  so  that  its  form  was  long  and 
narrow,  having  a  length  in  a  direct  line  of  nearly  270 
English  miles,-  while  its  breadth  hardly  anywhere  exceeds 
68  milea.  It  is  dbrided  by  nature  into  two  portions  of  a 
very  difiTerent  character; — Uie  westernmost,  known  in 
ancient  times  m  Cilicia  Trachea  or  Tracheotis  (the  modem 
Itsch  Hi),  the  Rugged  Cilicia,  a  weU-deserved  epithet,  as 
almost  the  whole  region  is  occupied  by  a  rugged  mountain 
tracts  formed  by  the  branches  snd  offshoots  of  Mount 
Taurus,  which  desoend  for  the  most  part  quite  to  the  sea, 
while  the  interior  is  furrowed  by  deep  and  narrow  vaUeya^ 
leaving  but  scanty  spaoea  fit  for  cultivation ;  the  eastern- 
most, on  the  contrary,  called  Cilicia  Pedias,  or  "of  ths 
Plains,"  presenting  a  broad  expanse  of  level  alluvial  plains 
round  which  the  lofty  chain  of  Mount  Taurus  sweeps  in  a 
semicircle,  forming  a  great  mountain  barrier  that  encloses 
it  like  a  wall  on  ue  north  and  east,  and  separates  it  from 
the  extensive  upland  plains  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappadoda. 

Towards  the  west  the  limit  between  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia 
was  an  arbitrary  one ;  the  first  place  that  is  aasigned  by 
Strabo  to  Cilicia  being  Coracesium,  a  remarkable  fortress 
on  a  projecting  rocky  headland,  now  called  Aliga.  The 
whole  of  this  rugged  noountain  district  indeed  abounds  in 
such  projecting  headlands,  with  email  sheltered  coves  or 
harbours  beneath  them, — a  character  tiiat  has  peculiarly 
fitted  it,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  for  affording 
shelter  to  pirates.  At  the  same  time  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication with  the  interior  has  prevented  any  of  the  towns 
on  the  coast  from  rising  into  important  centres  of  trad& 
Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages  there  were  in  ancient 
times  a  considerable  number  of  towns  surrounding  the 
coasts  of  Cilicia  Trachea ;  among  wmch  may  be  mentioned 
(proceeding  from  W.  to  E.)  Selinns,  afterwards  called 
Trajanopolis  ^  Anemurium,  near  the  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  the  southernmost  point  of  Asia  Minor ; 
Celenderis,  still  called  Kelenderi,  and  used  as  a  place  of 
passage  to  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  though  now  a  poor  decayed 
village;  andSeleucia,  termed  for  distinction's  sake  Seleoda 
ad  C^jrcadnum,  from  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  that  name.  The  Calycadnus,  now  known  as  the  Ook 
Su,  or  "Blue  River,"  is  indeed  the  only  river  of  any 
importance  in  Cilicia  Trachea,  which  it  traverses  nearly 
through  its  whole  length,  rising  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  sea,  and  flowing  through  a  very  winding  valley,  but 
with  a  general  direction  from  W.  to  E.  The  only  towns 
in  the  interior  of  this  western  part  of  Cilicia — Mout,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  ClaudiopoLis,  and  Ermenek  (Qermani* 
copolis) — are  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  CalycaidnuB,  but 
they  are  places  of  little  im^iortanoe.  The  whole  of  this 
mountain  tract  b  still  covered  with  extensile  forests,  which 
in  ancient  times  supplied  timber  for  the  navies  of  the 
Egyptian  aiid  Syrian  kings,  but  are  now  almost  entirely 
neglected. 

The  small  river  Lamns  still  sailed  Lamas  8«  was  oao-. 
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sidcrcd  by  ancient  gcograplicn  as  constituting  the  limit 
between  the  two  different  provinces  of  CiUcia.  From  that^ 
point  ike  monntaint  begb  to  recedo  from  the  coast,  and 
leave  A  narrow  strip  of  alluvial  plain  between  them  and  the 
tea,  which,  beyond  Soli  to  the  east,  opens  out  into  the  broad 
Icvei  expanse  that  gave  name  to  CiUcia  Pedias.  The 
whole  of  this  extensive  plain,  spreading  out  ia  some  parts 
to  more  than  30  mQee  in  width,  is  composed  of  alluvial 
deposits  brought  down  bj  the  rivers  that  intersect  it.  It 
has  consequently  a  soil  of  great  natural  fertility^  and  would 
be  capable  of  the  richest  cultivation ;  but  it  is  for  the 
most  part  &  desolate  uncultivated  tract,  in  which  the 
towns  of  Tarsus  and  Adana,  with  their  surrounding 
gardens  and  fruit-trees,  appear  like  oases  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert.  The  surrounding  plains  ere  the  abode  in  winter 
of  numerous  hordes  of  Turcomans  and  Kurds,  who  wander 
over  them  freely  with  their  flocks  and  herds ;  while  in 
summer  they  are  rendered  pestilential  by  the  noxious 
miasmata  produced  by  the  marshes  formed  by  the  rivers 
that  flow  through  llie  .a,  so  that  at  this  season  they  are 
almost  wholly  uninhabited. 

The  plains  of  eastern  CiUcia  are  traversed  by  three  con- 
siderM>le  rivers.'  Of  these  the  Cydnns,  which  flows  by 
Tarsus,  though  much  the  most  celebrated  in  ancient  times, 
is  the  least  considerable.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
three  streams,  aU  of  which  nse  on  tt^e  southern  slope  of 
the  Bulghardagh,  as  the  portion  of  Mount  Taurus  imme- 
diately north  (Kf  Tarsus  is  called  ;  and  it  has  vonsequently 
Imt  a  short  course  from  thence  to  the  sea.  But  it  is  a  deep 
and  rapid  stream,  and  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the 
coolness  and  clearness  of  its  waters,  a  bath  in  which 
nearly  cost  Alexander  the  Great  his  life.  .The  other  two 
rivers,  the  Sams  and  Pyramus,  now  known  as  the  Sihun 
and  Jihun,  are  much  more  important.  Both  of  these  take 
their  rise  in  the  upland  plains  of  Cappadocia,  beyond  the 
Tange  of  Mount  Taurus,  through  which  they  force  their 
way  to  the  CiUcian  plains  below.  On  arriving  in  these 
they  spread  out  into  stagnant  pools  a9d  marshes,  through 
which  the  main  streams  are  continuaUy  changing  their 
courses,  asul  cutting  out  for  themselves  new  channels. 
These  changes  have  caused  much  confusion  in  reconcUing 
the  accounts  given  by  ancient  writers  with  the  present 
geography  of  the  country.  It  appears  certain  that  ia 
ancient  times  the  Sams  joined  the  Pyramus  near  its 
)nouth,  and  both  together  feU  into  the  sea  immediately  to 
the  west  of  the  smaU  rocky  headland  eaUed  Earatasch 
Burun,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Mallus ;  but 
at  the  present  day  the  Sihun  holds  a  separate  course  |rom 
Adaha  towards  the  south-west,  flowing  into  the  sea  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cyjdnus,  while  the 
Jihun,  as  it  approa^es  the  .sea,  takes  a  suddeq  turn  to  the 
east,  and  flows  into  the  iQulf  of  Scanderoon,  between  the 
site  of  Mallus  and  that  of  the  ancient  Ag»,  now  known  as 


Imperfectly  as  the  plains  of  this  part  of  Cilicia  are 
cultivated,  they  produce  eotton,  wheat,  barley,  tobacco, 
and  sesame  in  sufficient  quantities  to  show  of  what  they 
would  be  capable  if  properly  drained'  and  tiUed  ;  whUe 
the  gardens  around  Uie  towns  of  Tarsus  and  AcUma  are 
planted  with  palms,  orange-trees,  figs,  and  other  fruit 
trees,  which  flourish  with  the  utmost  luxuriance.  The 
climate  in  summer  is  intensely  hot ;  and  the  plains  at 
that  season  are  burnt  up  and  parched ;  but  the  abundant 
means  of  irrigation  at  hand,  if  properly  utilised,  would 
effectually  remedy  that  disadvantage.  These  extensive 
plains  are  frequented  by  numbers  of  gazelles  and  jerboas, 
as  weU  as  bustards,  francolins,  and  other  game.  Buffaloes 
also  abound  in  the  marshy  tracts  iiear  Sie  sea.  In  the 
ranges  of  Mount  Taurus  leopards,  for  which  the  province  was 
acted  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  kre  still  found  not  luifrequently. 


Besides  Tarsus  and  Adana,  which  retain  their  ancient 
namea  as  wcU  as  sites,  there  were  in  ancient  times  several 
other  important  cities  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Cilicia. 
Among  these  SoU  (afterwards  caUed  PompeiopoUs,  from 
its  having  been  repeopled  and  rebuilt  by  Pompey  the  Great) 
was  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  great  plain,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Mersina,  the  modern  port  of  Tarsus; 
while  MaUus  occupied  the  promontory  now  caUed  Karatasch 
Burun,  at  its  eastern  extremity.  In  the  interior  were 
Mopsuestia  (now  Missis)  on  the  River  Pyramus,  and 
Anazarbus  (stiU  called  Aln  Zarba)  higher  up  the  vaUey  of 
liie  same  river,  which,  under  the  Konian  and  Byzantine 
empires,  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
CiUcia.  In  modem  times  Adana,  which  is  the  capital  of 
the  pashaUo  or  vilayet  that  comprises  aU  CiUeia,  is  much 
the  most  important  town  in  the  province,  and  is  estimated 
to  contain  16,000  inhabitantaL  while  Tarsus  does  not 
possess  more  than  7000  or  8000. 

Mersina,  the  port  of  Tarsus,  though  stiU  but  a  smaU 
place,  is  gradually  becoming  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade, 
being  the  only  outlet  for  ibe  productions  of  the  interior. 

CUicia  is  bounded  on  the  east  (as  already  stated)  by 
Mount  Amanus,  one  of  the  most  considerable  d  the 
bran«hes  or  ofiEshoots  of  Mount  Taurus.  But  the  range  to 
^hich  this  name  was  given  by  ancient  geographers  is  in 
fact  a  double  one,  which  forks  into  two  branches  about 
midway  between  Marasch  and  the  sea,  and  sends  down  two 
arms,---the  one  in  a  south-west  direction,  ending  in  the 
CUician  plain  before  reaching  the  sea ;  the  other  running 
nearly  due  south  till  it  curves  round  the  Gulf  of  Souideroon, 
and  ends  in  the  lohy  moilntain  promontory  of  Ras  el 
Khanzin,  the  Bossicud  Scopulus  of  Ptolemy.  Between 
these  two  ranges  Ues  the  deep  bay  or  inlet  called  in  ancient 
tinies  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of 
Scanderoon,  from  the  seaport  of  that  name ;  this  is  above 
60  miles  long  and  about  20  miles  wide  at  its  entrance.  On 
its  shores  were  situated  in  ancient  times  the  towns  of  Mgs^ 
(now  Aias)  on  the  western  side,  and  Issus,  Myriandrus, 
and  Bhosus  on  the  eastern ;  but  after  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria  on  the  same  side  of  the  gulf,  these  last  towns 
sank  into  comparative  insignificance.  Alexandria  stiU 
survives  under  the  name  of  Alexandretta,  or  Iskendenm 
(commonly  corrupted  into  Scanderoon)  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Turks,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 

The  southern  branch  of  Mount  Amanus  unquestiona})ly 
constitutes  the  naturAl  limit  of  CiUcia,  and  hence  Strabo 
correctly  assigns  all  the  towns  north  of  the  promontory  of 
Ehosus  to  Cilicia,  and  those  on  the  other  side  of  it  to 
Pieria  in  Syria.  But  for  poUtical  purposes  the  limit  was 
fixed  at  a  point  some  miles  north  of  Alexandria,  where  there 
was  a  fortified.pass  called  the  Syrian  Gates.  The  name  of 
Pyl»  SyrifiB  or  Syrian  Gates  was  alao  given,  however,  to  the 
mountain  pass  across  the  range  of  Mount  Amanus,  now 
known  as  die  Pass  of  Beilan,  which' has  in  aU  ages  formed 
the  direct  route  from  Asia  Minor  into  Syria.  It  was  to  its 
commaiid  of  tiieee  passes,  as  weU  as  that  caUed  the  CiUdan 
Grates  on  the  nortii,  leading  directly  across  the  chain  of 
Mount  Taurus,  that  CiUcia  owed  mudi  of  its  importance  in 
a  miUtaiy  and  poUtical  point  of  view. 

History. — Though  the  boundaries  of  Cilicia,  as  above 
defined,  were  generaUy  recognized  in  ancient  times,  the 
people  of  that  name  appears  to  have  been  in  early  dajrs 
much  more  widely  spread,  and  occupied  a  considerabk 
extent  of  country  north  of  Mount  Taurus,  as  weU  as  in  tlu 
mountain  regions  extending  towards  Armenia.  Thus 
Herodotus  extends  the  name  of  CiUoa  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  must  have  comprised  a  large  portion  of  Caj^Mdooia 
under  that  appellation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tho 
CiUcians,  as  weU  as  the  Cappadodans,  were  of  Semitic  or 
AravAio  descent,  and  belonged  to  the  same  stock  as  t- 
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Symni,  from  whom,  howerer,  they  were  from  a  very  early 
period  politically  separate.  Cilicia  appears  as  an  indepen- 
dent feiDgdom  under  a  monarch  named  Sytunesis,  in  the 
time  of  Alyatt^,  king  of  Lydia,  610  3.0.  (Herod,  i  74), 
and  eren  after  it  passed  mider  the  Persian  empire  it  con- 
tinued to  be  governed  by  its  own  kings,  aH  of  whom  appear 
to  have  bomo  the  name,  or  rather  appellation,  of  Syennesh. 
From  its  position  Cilicia  attracted  much  attention  daring 
the  expedition  of  the  younger  Qynis  (401  Ro.),  as  well  as 
in  that  of  Alexander,  whose  first  great  victory  over  the 
Persian  king  was  fought  at  Issus,  in  the  narrow  pass  between 
Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea  (333  B.a) 

Cilicia  bow  passed  under  the  Macedonian  rule,  and  was 
subject  to  the  Seleucidan  kings  of  Syria.  But  owing  to 
the  feeble  and  unsettled  character  of  the  government  under 
the  later  monarcha  of  that  dynasty,  the  western  portion  of 
the  countiy,  or  Cilicia  Trachea,  became  the  stronghold  of 
numerous  pirates,  who  carried  their  depredations  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  compel  the  Komans  to  wage  regular  war  upon 
them.  It  was  not  till  66  aa  that  they  wero  finally  subdued 
by  Pompey,  and  Cilicia  was  regulariy  constituted  as  a 
Boman  province,  which,  however,  comprised,  in  addition  to 
Cilicia  properly  so  called,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  leauria, 
Lycaonia,  and  a  large  part  of  Phrygia.  This  was  the  extent 
of  the  province  when  it  was  governed  by  Cicero  as  proconsul 
(51-50  B.a),  who  obtained  some  successes  against  the 
mountain  tribes  of  Mount  Ammipg^  of  which  he  was  im- 
moderately proud. 

Under  the  Roman  empire  Cilicia  was  again  reduced  to 
its  natural  lixfiits,  but  did  not  receive  its  final  constitution 
ps  a  province  till  the  time  of  Vespasian.  It  retained  its 
condition  dfi  such  under  th/B  Boman  and  Byzantine  empireB 
till  it  fell,  with  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor,  under  the  Se^jiudan 
Turks  in  the  11th  century.  After  the  break-«p  of  the 
Turkish  monarchy  CiUoia  was  seized  by  the  Armenians, 
who  from  the  mountain  districts  of  Monnt  Amanus  and 
Taurus  gradually  made  tiiemselves  masters  of  the  whole 
country,  of  whidi  they  retained  poeseesion,  notwithstanding 
frequent  struggles ,  with  the  Lnsignans — the  lordia  bf  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Cyprus— till  both  were  expelled  by 
the  Ottoman  Turks  in  tiie  15th  century.  From  that  period 
Cilicia  has  continued  to  fonn  part  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
with  the  exception  of  the  brief  interval  from  1833  to  1840, 
during  which  it  was  annexed  to  his  dominions  by  Mehemet 
Ali,*viceroy  of  Egypt ;  but  after  the  defeat  of  that  ruler  by 
the  allied  powers  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Cilicia, 
which  was  raanited  as  before  with  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  ancient  geography  of  CQlda  is  w«U  described  by  Strabo  (bk. 
zir.  ch.  5). .  lU  coMts  were  fint  Tisited  aod  were  described  in  detail 
hy  CuMain  Beaufort  is  hie  Jiatramania,  8yo,  Lond.,  1818.  A  more 
complete  examination  of  the  whole  eoantrj  waa  made  by  If.  Lana- 
lois  in  1852-58  {Fo^offe  dtuu  la  Oiliok  §t  dan*  U»  M(mtagn«s  du 
Taurut,  Svo."  Paria,  1861).  (E.'^  B.J 

CIMABUE,  GiovAKHi  (1240  to  about  130^),  painter, 
was  born '  in  Florence  of  a  creditable  family,  which  seems 
to  have  borne  the  name  of  Qualtieri,  as  well  as  that  of 
Cimabue  (Bullhead).  He  took  to  the  arts  of  design  by 
natural  inclination,  and  sought  the  society  of  men  of  learn- 
ing and  accomplishment  Yasari,  the  historian  of  Itab'an 
painting,  zealous  for  his  own  native  state  of  Florence,  has 
left  us  the  generally  current  account  of  Cimabue,  which  later 
res.earche's  have  to  a  great  extent  invalidated.  We  cannot 
now  accept  his  assertion  that  art,  extinct  in  Italy,  was  re- 
vised solely  by  Qmabue,  after  he  had  received  some  training 
from  Grecian  artiste  invited  by  the  Florentine  Oovemment 
to  paint  the  chapel  of  the  Qondi  in  the  churoh  of  S.  Maria 
Kovella ;  for  native  Italian  art  was  not  then  a  nullity,  and 
this  church  was  only  begun  when  Cimabue  was  already 
forty  years  old.  Even  Lamd's  quali^ring  statement  that 
C  redan  artists,  although  they  did  not  paint  the  chapel  of 
the.  GcTidi.  did  execute  rude  decorations  m  a  chapel  below 


tho  existing  church,  and  may  thus  have  inspirited  dmabnet, 
makes  littld  difference  in  the  main  facta  Whai  we  find 
as  the  general  upshot  is  that  some  Italian  painters  preceded 
Crmabuc — particularly  Guide  of  Siena  and  Giunta  of 
Pisa ;  that  he  worked  6n  much  the  seme  principle  as 
they,  and  to  a  like  result ;  but  that  he  was  neverth^esi 
the  most  advanced  master  of  his  time,  and,  by  hid  own  works, 
and  the  training  which  he  imparted  to  his  mighty  pupil 
Giotto,  he  left  the  art  far  more  formed  and  more  c^ble 
of  growth  than  he  found  it.  The  undoubted  admiratioii 
of  his  contemporaries  would  alone  demonstrate  the  conspi- 
cuous podticm  which  he  held,  and  deserved  to  hold. 
For  the  chapel  of  the  Kucellai  in  S.  Haria  Kovellahe  painted 
in  tempera  a  colossal  Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels^ 
the  largest  altarpiece  produced  up  to  that  date  ;  before  its 
removal  from  the  studio  it  was  visited  with  admiration 
by  Charles  of  Anjou,  with  a  host  of  eminent  men  and  gentle 
ladies,  and  it  was  carried  to  the  church  in  a  festive  procea- 
sion  of  the  people  andtrompeters.  Cimabue  waa  at  this 
time  living  in  Uie  Borgo  Allegri,  then  outside  the  walls  of 
Florence  ;  the  legend  that  the  name  Allegri  (Joyous)  waa 
bestowed  on  the  locality  in  consequence  of  this  striking 
popular  display  is  more  attractive  than  accurate,  for  the 
name  existed  already.^  Of  this  celebrated  picture,  one  of 
the  great  landmarks  of  modem  and  sacred  art>  some  detafla 
may  be  here  given,  which  we  condense  from  the  Hitiorf 
of  Painting  in  Italy  by  Messrs  Crowe  and  CavalcaseUe,. 
**  The  Tirgi>il  in  a  red  tunic  and  blue  mantle,  with  her  feet 
resting  on  an  open-worked  stool,  is  sitting  on  a  chair  hung 
with  a  white  drapery  flowered  in  gold  and  blue,  and  carried 
by  six  angels  kneeling  in  threes  above  each  other.  A  deli- 
cately engraved  nimbus  surrounds  her  head,  and  that  oi  the 
infant  Saviour  on  her  lap,  who  is  dressed  in  a  white  tum'c, 
and  purple  mantle  shot  with  gold.  A  dark-coloured  frame 
surrounds  the  gabled  square  of  the  picture^  delicately  traced 
with  an  ornament  interrupted  at  intenrals  by  thirty  medal- 
lions on  gold  ground,  each  of  which  contains  the  half-figure 
of  a  saint  In  the  face  of  the  Madonna  ia  a  soft  and  melan- 
choly expression  ;  in  the  form  of  the  infant^  a  cer^in 
freshness,  animation,  and  natural  proportion ;  in  the  groups 
affection — ^but  too  rare  at  this  period  Then  is  sentiment  in 
the  attitudes  of  the  angels,  energetic  mien  in  some  prophets, 
comparative  deamess  and  soft  harmony  in  the  colours. 
A  certain  loss  of  balance  is  caused  by  the  overweight  of 
the  head  in  the  Yii^'n  as  compared  with  the  slightness 
of  her  frame.  The  features  are  the  old  ones  of  the  13th 
century  ;  only  softened,  as  regard,  the  expression  of  the 
eye,  by  an  exaggeration  of  elliptical  form  in  the  iris,  and 
closeness  of  the  curves  of  the  lids.  In  the  angels,  the 
absence  of  all  true  notions  of  composition  may  be  considered 
striking ;  yet  their  movements  are  mom  natural  and  pleas- 
ing than  hitherto.  One  indeed,  to  the  spectator's  right  of 
the  Virgin,  combines  more  tendtf  reverence  in  its  glance 
that  any  that  had  yet  been  produced.  Cimabiie  gave  to 
the  flesh-tints  a  dear  and  carefully  fused  colout,  and  im- 
parted to  the  forms  some  of  the  rotundity  which  they  I&d 
lost.  With  him  vanished  the  sharp  contrasts  of  hard  lights, 
half-tones,  and  shadows."*  In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said 
that  Cimabue  showed  himself  fordble  in  his  paintings,  as 
especiaUy  in  heads  of  aged  or  strongly  charactoriied  men  ; 
and,  if  t^e  then  existing  development  of  art  had  allowed  of 
this,  he  might  have  had  it  in  him  to  express  the  beautiful 
as  well.  He,  according  \o  Yasari,  was  the  first  painter 
who  wrote  words  upon  his  paintings,->-as,  for  instance, 
round  thejread  of  Christ  in  a  picture  of  the  CrfidfixioD, 
the  words  addressed  to  M«ry,  Mtdier  eeeefiliw  tuu*. 

Other  paintings  still  extanC  by  this  master  are  the  foDow* 
ingi — In  the  Academy  ob  Arts  in  Florence,  a  Madonna 
and  Ciu'ld,  with  eight  angels,  and  some  prophets  in  niches,- 
better  than' the  Bucellai  picture  in  comnosftion  and  study 
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cf  BAture,  bat  more  trduu'o  in  type,  aud  the  colour  now 
epoiled  (this  work  was  painted  for  the  Badia  of  B.  Trinita, 
Florence) ;  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  a  Madonna 
and  Child  with  Angels^  which  came  from  the  Ugo  Baldi  col- 
lection,  and  had  probably  once  been  in  the  dinrch  of  S. 
Croce,  Florence;  in  the  Lon^re,  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  twenty-six  medallions  in  the  tnme,  originally  in  the 
chnrch  of  8.  Francesco,  Pisa.  In  the  lower  chnrch  of  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Francesco  at  Assisi,  Cimabne,  sncceeding 
Oinnta  da  Pisa,  probably  adorned  the  south  transept, — 
painting  a  colossal  Virgin  and  Child  between  four  Angels, 
above  the  altar  of  the  Conception,  and  a  large  fignre  of  St 
Francis.  In  the  upper  churdi,  north  transept,  he  has  the 
Saviotir  Enthroned  and  some  Angels  ;  and,  on  the  central 
ceiling  of  the  transept,  the  Four  Erangelists  with  Angels. 
Many  other  works  in  both  the  lower  and  the  upper  church 
haye  been  ascribed  to  Cimabue,  but  -with  ytrr  scanty 
eridenoe;  even  the  aboTe-named  can  be  assigned  to  him  only 
as  matter  of  probability.  Numerous  others  which  he 
indisputably  did  paint  have  perished^ — for  instance,  a  series 
(earlier  in  date  than  the  Buoellai  picture)  in  the  Carmine 
chnrch  at  Padua,  which  were  destroyed  by  a  fire. 

From  Assisi  Cimabue  returned  to  Florence.  In  the 
dosing  years  of  his  life  he  was  i^pointed  capomaestro  of 
the  mosaics  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  and  was  afterwards, 
hardly  a  year  before  his  deadi,  joined  with  Amolfo  di  Lapo 
as  architect  for  the  Cathedral  of  Florence.  In  Pisa  he  exe- 
cuted a  Mflgesty  in  the  apse, — Christ  in  glory  between  the 
Tirgin  and  John  the  Evangelist,  a  mosaic,  now  much 
damaged,  which  stamps  him  as  the  leading  artist  of  his  tame 
in  that  material  This  was  probably  the  last  work  thtft  he 
produced. 

The  debt  which  art  owes  to  Cimabue  is  not  limited 
to  his  own  performances.  He  was  tLie  master  of  Qiotto, 
whom  he  fouhd  a  shepherd  boy  of  ten,  in  the  pastures  of 
Tespignano,  drawing  with  a  coal  on  a  alate  the  fignre  of  a 
lamb.  Cimabue  took  him  to  Florence,  and  instructed  bim 
in  the  art ;  and  after  his  death  Giotto  occupied  a  house 
which  had  belonged  to  his  master  in  the  Via  del  Cocomero. 
Another  painter  with  whom  Cimaiue  is  said  to  hare  been 
intimate  was  Gaddo  Qaddi 

It  had  always  been  supposed  that  the  bodily  semblance 
of  Cimabue  is  presenred  to  us  in  a  portraitrfigue  by  Simon 
Memmi  painted  in  the  CappeUa  degll  Spagnuoli,  in  8. 
Maria  Novella, — a  thin  hooded  face  in  profile,  wiUi  small 
beard,  reddish  and  pointed.  This  is  now  extremely  dubious. 
Simone  Martini  of.  Siena  (commonly  called  Memmi)  was 
bom  in  1283,  and  would  therefore  have  been  abput  nineteen 
years  of  age  when  Cimabue  died  ;  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
painted  the  work  in  question,  or  that  the  figure  represents 
Cimabne.  The  Florentine  master  is  spoken  of  by  a  nearly 
contemporary  commentator  on  Dante  (the  so-called  Anonimo, 
who  wrote  about  1834)  as  arrogante  e  disdegnoto  /  so 
"  arrogant  and  passionate  "  that,  if  any  one,  or  if  he  himself, 
found  a  fault  in  any  work  of  his,  however  cherished  till 
then,  he  would  abandon  it  in  disgust  This,  however,  to  a 
modem  mind,  looks  more  like  an  aspiring  and  fastidious 
desire  for  perfection  than  any  such  form  of  **  arrogance 
and  passion  **  as  blemishes  a  man's  character.  Giovanni 
Cimabue  was  buried  in  tVe  cathedral  of  Florence,  S. 
Maria  del  Fiore^  with  an  epitaph  written  by  one  of  the 
Nini  : — 

'*  Credidit  nt  Cimabos  pictmsB  castra  tenero  ' 
8io  tennit  vivens ;  niino  tenet  sstra  poIL 

Here  we  recognize  distinctly  the  suggestion  of  the  first 
danse  in  the  famous  triplet  of  Dante  : 

"Credette  Cimabce  nolla  pintnra 
Tencff  lo  compo  ;  ed  ora  na  Qiotto  fl  grido, 
81  ohe la  fama  di  eolui  •'oactira.'*  (W.  H.  R.) 


CIMAROSA,  DoKxmoo  (1^49-1801),  anltaliaa  musical 
composer,  was  bom  at  Aversa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
His  parents  were  poor  but  anxious  to  give  their  son  a  good 
education;  and  af|«r  removing  to  Naples  they  sent  him  to 
a  free  school  connected  with  one  of  the  monasteries  of  thai 
«ity.  The  orsanist  of  the  monastery.  Padre  Polcano,  waa 
strack  with  the  boy's  inteUecjt,  and  voluntarily  instructed 
him  in  the  elements  of  music,  as  also  in  the  ancient  and 
modem  literature  of  his  country.  To  the  influence  of  the 
same  worthy  monk  Cimarosa  owed  a  free  scholandiip  at 
the  musical  institute  of  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto,  where 
he  remained  for  eleven  years,  studying  chiefly  the  great 
masters  of  the  old  Itidian  school  Piccini,  Saodiini^ 
and  other  musicians  of  repute  are  mentioned  amongst 
his  teachers.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Cimarosa  entered 
the  Usts  as  a  composer  with  a  oomio  €ipet%  called  X# 
Siravagafue  del  Conie,  first  performed  at  the  theatre  del 
Florentini  at  Naples  in  1772.  The  work  met  with 
approval,  and  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  Le  FoMne  di 
BtellidanM  e  di  Zoroastro,  a  farce  full  of  humour  and 
eccentricity.  This  work  also  waa  successful,  and  the  lame 
of  the  young  composer  b<»an  to  spread  all  over  Italy. 
In  1774  he  was  invited  to  Rome  to  write  an  opera  for  the 
ttagione  of  that  year ;  and  he  there  produced  another  oomie 
opera  called  Ultaliana  in  Londrcu 

The  next  thirteen  years  of  Cimaroea's  lif^  are  not  marked 
by  any^event  worth  mentioning.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
operas  for  the  various  theatres  of  Italy,  residing  temporarily 
in  Bome,  in  Naples,  or  wherever  else  his  vocation  as  a  con- 
ductor of  his  works  happened  to  call  him.  Fh>m  1 7 84-1 787 
he  lived  at  Fbretice,  writing  exclusively  for  the  theatre  of 
that  city.  The  productions  of  this  perioc^  iA  his  life  are 
very  numerous,  oonsisting  of  operas,  both  comio  and  serious, 
•  cantatas/  and  various  samd  compo|itiona.  The  following 
works  may  be  mentioned  amongst  many  others  >-C<m 
Mario;  the  three  Biblical  o\^t9A^jL9$al(me^LdOi^itta,  and 
n  Saart/hio  tPAhramo ;  also  //  dmvito  di  PiHra ;  and 
La  BaUerima  AfMnte^  a  pretty  oomio  opera  first  performed 
at  Yenioft  with  enormous  success.  None  of  these  works 
have  survived,  and  their  individual  merits  hardly  give  us 
cause  to  regret  their  loss.  Exoessive-productiveneBS  of  this 
kind  cannot  but  become  mechanical  But  this  is  no  fault 
of  Cimarosa's. ,  The  enormous  demand  of  the  Italian  stage 
has  become  fatal  to  the  genius  of  some  of  the  most  gifted 
composers  of  that  country  both  in  the  last  and  in  the  present 
century.  Looking  at  Cimarosa's  works  collectively,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  represent  a  style  of  considerable 
individuality  and  a  perfect  mastership  of  dramatic  effect, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  vocal  part  is  concemed.  Cimarosa'a 
orchestra,  like  tha^  of  most  Italian  composers,  is  somewhat 
meagre,  but  here  also  the  comparatively  primitive  stage  of 
orchestration  at  the  time  he  wrote  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  Cimarosa  seldom  succeeds  in  the  highest  walks 
of  his  art  His  comic  operas  are  infinitely  superior  to 
those  in  which  a  tragic  subject  compelled  him  to  attempt 
dramatic  pathos.  As  far  as  grace  and  melodious  charm 
are  concemed,  Cimarosa  was  surpassed  by  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries, not  even  by  Paesidlo,  with  whom  he  shared 
for  a  long  tWe  the  leadership  of  the  Italian  school. 

In  1787  Cimarosa  went  to  St  Petersburg  by  invitatiom 
of  the  Empress  Catherine  IL  At  her  court  he  remained 
four  years  and  wrote  an  enormous  number  of  compositions^ 
mostly  of  the  nature  of  pi^ctM  cPocoanon,  Of  most  of 
these  not  evoi  the  names  are  on  record.  Tn  1792 
Cimarosa  left  St  Petersburg,  the  northem  climate  of 
Bussia  proving  hurtful  to  the  native  of  Italy.  By  in- 
vitation of  the  Emperor  Leopold  IL  he  weqt  to  Vienna^ 
and  it  was  thers  that  he  produced  the  masterpiece  on 
which  his  claim  io  immortality  must  mainly  rest  It 
McUrimonio  Segreto  ranks  amongst  the  highest  achievementa 
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•of  light  operatic  music.  In  Italy  it  is  Burpaased  by 
iloasmi'B  Baaineri  alone.  After  the  lapse  of  mpre  than 
oighty  years  it  eviaces  its  yitality  at  .theatres  and  concert 
Jiallfl  tvherever  the  whole  opera  or  detached  pieces  are 
heard.  Its  homoor  is  foandcd  on  human  nature  itself,  aud 
is  therefore  independent  df  local  and  temporal  conditions. 

i793  Cimarosa  returned  to  Naples  where  The  Secret 
taniage  and  other  worlib  were  received  with  great 
applause.  Amongst  the  works  belonging  to  his  last  stay 
in  Naples,  the  channing  opera  Le  AttuzU  FemlnUi  may  be 
mentioned.  This  period  of  his  Ufe  is  said  to  hare  been 
embittered  by  the  intrigues  of  envious  and  hostile  persons, 
amongst  whom  one  is  sorry  to  meet  with  Paesiello  his  old 
rival.  During  the  occupation  of  Naples  by  the  troops  of 
the  French  Kepublic,  Cimarosa  joined  the  liberal  party,  and 
■on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  was  like  many  of  his 
political  friends  condemned  to  death.  By  the  intercession  of 
influential  admirers  his  sentence  was  commuted  into  banish- 
ment, and  the  composer  left  Naples  with  the  intention  of 
returning  to  St  Petersburg.  But  his  health  was  broken, 
And  after  much  suffering  he  died  at  Tenice  in  1801  of 
inflammation  of  the  intestines.  The  nature  of  his  disease 
led  to  the  rumour  of  his  having  been  poisoned  by  his 
enemies,  which,  however,  a  formal  inquest  proved  to  be 
unfounded.  He  worked  tQl  the  last  moment  of  his  life, 
and  one  of  his  operas,  Ariemmot,  remained  unfinished  at 
his  death.  (p.  H.) 

CIMBRI,  or  CncBBiAira  (Qreek,  Kififipoi),  an  ancient 
nation  of  unknown  affinity,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
formidable  enemies  of  the  Roman  power,  and  has  proved 
t}no  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  for  the  historical  investi- 
gator. About  113  B.a,  in  company  with  the  Teutones, 
they  defeated  the  consul  Papirius  Carbo  near  Noreia  in 
Btyria;  and  in  109  «.a  they  routed  another  army  .under 
the  consul  Silanus.  By  the  latter  success  they  opened 
their  way  to  Qallia  Narbonensis ;  and  in  105  B.a  they 
began  to  threaten  the  Roman  territory  itself.  They  were 
joined  by  the  Oanbi  from  all  quarters ;  and  the  Roman 
army  sent  against  them  under  Ccepio  and  Manh'us  was 
almost  exterminated.  Only  ten  men  with  two  generals 
are  said  to  have  es<atped ;  and,  in  accordance  wi(h  a  vow 
irhich  they  had  made  before  the  battle,  the  conquerors 
destroyed  all  .the  spoil.  The  gold  and  silver  they  flung 
into  the  Rhone ;  they  drowned  the  horses,  and  put  all  the 
prisoner*  to  death.  The  Romans  were  thrown  into  con- 
sternation ;  but  a  new  army  was  raised  with  all  expedifion, 
and  the  command  was  bestowed  on  Marius,  who  at  that 
time  enjoyed  a  high  reputc^ion  on  account  of  his  victories 
in  Africa.  The  Cimbri  were  approaching  over  the  eastern 
Alps,  and  the  Teutones  and  the  other  allies  over  the 
western.  He  first  attacked  and  defeated  the  latter  division 
at  Aquss  Sextise,  and  then  returned  to  face  the  Cimbri, 
\rho  had  meanwhile  seen  the  backs  of  the  soldiers  of 
Catullus  and  Sylla.  The  vast  host  attacked  the  Romans 
with  the  utmost  fury  in  the  Campi  Raudii  near  Vercell© 
(101  B.O.);  but,  unaccustomed  to  the  heats  of  Italy,  they 
soon  began  to  yield  and  were  easily  overcome.  They  had 
put  it  out  of  their  own  power  to  fly ;  for,  that  they  might 
the  better  keep  their  ranks,  they  had,  like  true  barbarians, 
tied  themselves  together.  It  is  said  that  120,000  were 
killed  on  the  field  of  battle  and  60.000  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  people  of  the  Italian  districts  known  as  the 
Sette  Communi  in  Vicensa  and  the  Trodeci  Communi  in 
yerona  have  a  belief  that  they  are  descended  from  the 
remnants  of  the  Cimbrian  army,  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  tbey  are  the  posterity  of  German  settlers 
introduced  bjr  the  bishops  of  Trent.  Be  this  at  it  may,  it 
is  certain  that  after  the  victory  of  Marius  the  Cimbri  were 
<io  longer  of  much  importance  as  antagonists  of  Rome. 
Two  great  questions  have  ckimed  the  attention  of  the 


historian  in  regard  to  this  people ;  but  to  neither  of  them 
has  anything  like  a  definite  answer  been  obtained.  The 
first  has  to  do  with  their  local  habitation,  and  the  second 
with  their  ethnographical  connection.  Caesar,  Ballus^ 
Cicero,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  seem  to  have  regarded  them 
as  Qauls,  and  assign  them  a  position  within  the  Gallic  area  ; 
whereas  Strabo,  Velleius  Paterculus,  and  Tacitus  treat 
them  as  Germans  and  locate  them  beyond  the  Rhine.  The 
modem  district  of  Jutland  was  familiarly  known  as  the 
Cimbrio  Chersonese,  and  mention  is  made  in  the  J/bn. 
Amsyranum  of  an  emoassy  from  the  Cimbrians  of  that 
peninsula  to  Augustus.  Beyond  this  our  ancient  authorities 
do  not  carry  us,  and  modem  discussion^  has  done  little 
but  maintain  a  continual  oscillation  of  opinion.  That  they 
were  doeely  connected  with  the  Teutones  is  evident,  and 
that  the  Teutones  at  least  were  Germanic  was  for  a  time 
regarded  as  certain ;  but  more  elaborate  investigation  shows 
that  even  this  \b  open  to  dispute,  and  can  afford  no  support 
as  an  argument  The  ancient  identification  of  the  people 
with  the  Cimmerii  and  the  modem  identification  with  the 
Cymry  are  well-nigh  exploded,  and  probably  owe  their  origin 
to  mere  similarity  of  names. 

See  Cellariiis  Dt  OimhrU  d  TnUonibui;  Joh.  ven  Mfilkr, 
Btllum  CvinbrieMm^  1779;  Schiem,  Ih  CimbreruM  Otigm*  H 
MiaraiUmaM*,  1842 ;  Latham,  Appendix  to  edition  of  the  (hnhtmia 
of  Tscitiu ;  and  a  paper  read  by  Oanon  BaiiUnMn  before  tha 
Anthropological  Inttitnte,  Hay  1876.^ 

CIMMERn,  or  Cimmerians,  a  nomadic  people  of  anti- 
quity who  dwelt  near  the  Pains  Msebtis  or  Sea  of  Ascff,  in 
the  Tauric  Chersonese  or  Crimea,  and  in  the  49^^io 
Sarmatia^  the  country  of  the  lower  Volga.  They  are 
said  to  nave  desolated  Asia  Minor  prior  to  the  time  of 
Homer ;  and  in  their  second  invasion  they  penetrated  as 
far  westward  as  iEolis  and  Ionia,  captured  Sardis  the 
capital  of  Lydia  in  the  reign  of  Ardys,  and  continued  in 
possession  till  they  were  driven  out  of  Asia  by  Alyattes, 
the  grandson  of  that  sovereign.  The  fearjd  of  the  lonians 
are  commemorated  in  the  elegiac  fragments  of  Calltuua 

The  name  Cimmerii  is  also  given  to  a  mythical  people, 
represented  by  Homer  as  inhabiting  a  remote  region  of  mist 
and  darkness,  but  localised  by  later  writers  near  Lake 
Averaus,  or  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  or  in  Spain. '  Their 
country  was  fabled  to  be  so  gloomy,'  that  the  expression 
"Cimmerian  darkness"  became  proverbial;  and  Home]^ 
according  to  Plutarch,  drew  his  images  of  hell  and  Pluto 
from  the  dismal  jregion  they  inhabited. 

CIMON,  an  Athenian  statesman,  was  the  son  of  Miltiadea, 
His  father  died  in -disgrace,  leaving  the  fine  which  had  been 
imposed  on  him  unpaid.  After  ^  time  it  was  paid  by 
Cimon,  who,  according  to  one  account,  also  took  his  plaos 
in  prison.  Distinguished  by  military  ability,  by  a  gentle 
and  agreeable  temper,  and  by  the  most  open-banded 
liberality,  Cimon  gradually  rose  to  the  front  rank  among  his 
contemporaries.  His  victorious  attacks  on  the  Persians, 
his  ostracism,  his  request  for  leave  to  fight  at  Tanagra, 
and  his  recall  on  the  motion  of  his  rival  Pericles  are  matten 
of  history.  (See  Gbeeob.)  He  died  while  besieging 
Citium,  449  B.c. 

CINCHONA,  the  generic  name  of  a  number  of  treei 
belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  Btd>i<icea,  but  which, 
with  a  few  allied  genera,  have  been  by  some  authorities 
established  as  a  distinct  order  under  the  name  Cmehonaeea, 
Botanically  the  genus  includes  trees  of  varying  sise,  some 
reaching  an  altitude  of  80  feet  and  upwards,  with  ever- 
green leaves  and  deciduous  stipules.  The  floweie  are 
arranged  in  panicles,  white  or  pinkish  in  colour,  with  a 
pleasant  odour,  the  calyx  being  5-toothed  superior,  and 
the  corolla  tubular,  6-lobed,  and  fringed  at  the  margin. 
The  stamens  are  5,  almost  concealed  by  the  tubular  corolla, 
and  the  ovary  terminates  in  a  fleshy  disk.     Ths  fruit  is 
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an  €fmd  or  Bub-cylindrical  capsule,  splitting  from  the 
base,  and  held  together  at  th^  apex.  The  numerous  seeds 
are  flat  and  winged  all  round.  According  to  the  enumera- 
tion of  Bentham  and  Hooker,  36  speciea  hare  been 
distinguished,  but  of  these  not  more  than  about  a 
dozen  haye  been  economically  utilised.  The  plants  are 
natiyeaof  the  western  monntainous  regions  of  South  America, 
their  geographical  range  extending  from  lO"*  N.  to  22^  S. 
lat ;  and  they  floorish  generally  at  an  elevation  of  from 
5000  to  6000  feet  above  sea  level,  although  some  have  been 
noted  growing  as  high  up  as  11,000  feet,  and  others  have 
been  found  down  to  2600  feet 

The  trees  are  valued  solely  on  account  of  their  bark, 
which  as  cinchona  bark,  Jesuits'  bark,  or  Peruvian  bark  is, 
and  long  has  been,  the  sourco  of  the  most  valuable  tonic 
and  febrifuge  medicines  that  have  ever  been  discpvered. 
The  earliest  weH-authenticatcd  instance  of  the  medicinal 
use  of  cinchona  bark  is  found  in  the  year  1638,  when  the 
eonntesB  of  Chinchon,  the  wife  of  the  governor  of  Peru, 
wap  cured  of  an  attack  of  fever  by  its  administration.  The 
medicine  was  recommended  in  her  case  by  the  corregidor 
of  Loza,  who  was  himself  said  to  have  practically  experienced 
its  supreme  virtues  eight  years  earlier.  The  name  Cinchona 
is  due  to  the  connection  of  the  countess  of  Chinchon  with  the 
introduction  of  the  remedy ;  and  it  is  aigued  by  Mr  Mark- 
ham  and  others  that  therefore  the  term  should  be  written 
CMnchona.  A  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  the  bark  was 
disseminated  throughout  Europe  by  members  of  the  Jesuit 
brotherhood,  whence  it  also  became  generally  known  as 
Jesuits'  bark.  According  to  another  account,  this  name 
arose  fronf  its  value  having  been  first  discovered  to  a  Jesuit 
missionary  who,  when  prostrate  with  fever,  was  cured  by 
the  administration  of  the  bark  by  a  South  American  Indian. 

The  procuring  of  the  bark  in  the  dense  forests  of  New 
Granada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  is  a  work  of  great  toil 
and  hardship  to  the  Indian  Casearilleros  or  Cascadorei 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  Tho  trees  grow  isolated  or  in  small 
clumps  which  have  to  bo  searched  out  by  the  experienced 
Cascarillero,  who  laboriously  cuts  his  way  through  the 
dense  forest  to  the  spot  where  he  discovers  a  tree.  Having 
freed  the  stem  from  adhering  parasites  and  twining  plants, 
ho  proceeds,  by  beating  and  cutting  oblong  pieces,  to  detach 
the  stem  Ixirk  as  far  as  is  within  his  reach.  The  tree  Is 
then  felled,  and  the  entire  bark  of  stem  and  branches  secured. 
The  bark  of  the  smaller  branches,  as  it  dries,  curls  up, 
forming  "  quills,  **  the  thicker  masses  from  the  stems  con- 
stitutingtho  "  flat"  bark  of  commerce.  The  drying,  pack- 
ing, and  transport  of  the  bark  are  all  operations  ofalaborious 
description  conducted  under  most  disadvantageous  condi- 
tions. 

The  enormous  medicinal  consumption  of  these  barks,  and 
the  wasteful  and  reckless  manner  of  procuring  them  in 
America  long  ago,  caused  serious  and  well-grounded  appre- 
hension that  the  native  forests  would  quickly  become 
exhausted.  The  attention  of  European  communities  was 
early  directed  to  the  necessity  of  securing  gteady  and 
permanent  supplies  by  introducing  the  more  valuable  species 
into  localities  likely  to  be  favourable  to  their  cultivation. 
The  first  actual  attempt  to  rear  plants  was  made  in  Algeria 
iu  184D  ;  but  the  effort  was  not  successful.  In  1854  the 
Dutch  Qovernment  seriously  undertook  the  task  of  intro- 
ducing the  trees  into  the  island  of  Java,  and  an  expedition 
for  that  purpose  was  fitted  out  on  an  adec^uate  scale. 
Several  hundreds  of  young  trees  were  obtained,  of  which 
a  small  proportion  was  successfully  landed  and  planted  in 
Java ;  and  as  the  result  of  fl;reat  attention  the  cultivation 
of  cinchona  plantations  in  that  island  is  now  highly  prosper- 
ous and  promisLng.  Tho  de&irabiKty  of  introducing  cin- 
chonas into  t)he  East  Indies  \7as  urged  in  a  memorial  ad- 
d*i«se^  ti  the  East  India  Company  between  1838  and 


1842  by  Sir  Robert  Christison  and  backed  by  Dr  Forbes 
Boyle ;  but  no  active  step  was  taken  till  1852,  when,  again 
on  the  motion  of  Dr  Boyle,  some  efforts  to  obtain  planta 
were  made  through  oonstdai  agents.  In  the  end  the  questinp 
was  seriously  taken  up,  and  Mr  Clements  R  Markham  w» 
appointed  to  head  an  expedition  to  obtain  young  trees  froir 
South  America  and  convey  them  to  India.  In  186C 
under  Mr  Markham's  superintendence  a  first  consignment 
of  plants  was  shipped  from  Islay  in  Peru,  and  planted  in  a 
favourable  sitnatbn  in  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  For  several 
years  subsequently  additional  supplies  of  plants  of  variona 
species  were  obtained  from  different  regions  of  South 
AmericSy  and  some  were  also  procured  from  the  Dutch 
plantations  in  Java.  Now  the  culture  has  spread  ovep  & 
wide  area  in  Southern  India,  in  Ceylon,  on  the  slopes  of  tho 
Himalayas,  and  in  British  Burmah;  and  recently  plantations 
which  already  present  a  promising  appearance  have  beea 
established  in  Mauritius.  Exclusive  of  private  enterprise^ 
the  trees  in  the  Qovernment  plantations  in  India  now 
amountto  several  millions,  and  in  the  Neilgherry  plantations 
they  have  attained  a  height  of  from  20  to  30  feet  Tho 
species  introduced  in  the  East  are  priilclpally  CincJu>na 
ojficinaiis,  C,  Calisaya,  C.  fiuccirubrOt  C,  piiayensia,  and  0. 
Pahudiana,  some  agreeing  with  certain  soils  and  climates 
better  than  others,  while  the  yield  of  alkaloids  and  tho 
relative  proportions  of  the  different  alkaloids  differ  in  eack 
species. 

In  the  original  memorial  above  alluded  to,  presented  to 
the  East  India  Board  by  Sir  B.  Christison,  he,  according  to 
a  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society 
{TraM.y  ToL  xL  p.  Ill),  pointed  out  that "  the  transplanta- 
tion, if  successful,  would  become  remunerative.  For 
although  it  would  be  a  very  arduous  undertaking  were  tho 
bark  to  be  coUected  only  by  cutting  down  laige  trees^ 
which  do  not  attain  sufficient  growth  in  less  than  twenty 
or  tf^enty-five  years,  being  the  only  American  method,  tha 
case  woiidd  be  r ery  different  were  it  shown  that  bark  could 
be  profitably  taken  from  trees  very  much  younger,  and 
without  either  destroying  or  even  i;iijuring  them.  Now^ 
I  had  ascertained,"  continues  Sir  Bobert,  *'  by  chemical 
analysis  that-— contrary  to  the  analysis  of  some  French 
chemists — sulphate  of  quinia  was  to  be  obtained  from  fine 
quills  of  yellow  bark  taken  from  twigs  two  or  three  years 
old  in  as  large  pfoportion  as  from  the  large  flat  bark  from 
the  trunks  and  great  branches.  Consequently,  aa  it 
appeared,  from  the  facility  with  which  the  trees  grew  in 
their  native  forests  by  suckers  from  the  old  roots,  when 
the  trunks  are  properly  cut  down,  that  young  twigs  mieht 
safely  be  cut  from  them  at  an  early  period,  it  followed  that 
the  collection  of  cinchona  bark  might  be  conducted  in  tho 
same  way  as  that  of  cinnamon  bark  at  Colombo,  where 
only  t«?ig3  of  one  or  two  years'  growth  are  cut  for  tho 
purpose,  and  without  injuring  the  trees.  ....  Th<3 
doctrine  has  proved  true,  so  true  that  it  has  been  found 
suitable  in  India  even  to  treat  the  cinchona  plants  liko 
osier  beds  in  England,  by  cutting  them  down  altogether 
when  young,  thus  using  only  twigs  for  the  bark,  acd 
trusting  to  suckers  for  renewing  the  growth  of  the  plants  ; 
and  that  the  result  has  been  the  introduction  of  fine  bark 
from  India  in  such  bulk  as  to  have  been  sold  by  auctlou 
in  the  London  market  only  nine  years  after*  the  first 
cinchona  plants  were  transplanted  to  India."  ^r.  W.  0. 
M'lvor,  to  whom  the  success  of  Indian  plantations  ia 
largely  due,  introduced  a  system  of  mossing  the  plants, 
which  consibts  in  wrapping  the  growing  stems  in  a  layer 
of  damp  moss,  whereby  the  yield  of  alkeJoid  is  increased, 
and  the  growth  of  renewed  bark  promoted.  It  has  been 
jiointed  out  by  Dr  De  Yrij,  and  the  observation  is  con- 
firmed by  Mr  D.  Howard,  tiiat  reneiwed  bark  contains  th^^ 
alk^oids    not  only    in  different    proportions  from  t^ 
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original  bark,  bat  that  it  eyen  doTelopo  principles  altogether 
absent  in  the  natural  bark. 

The  officinal  barks  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  are 
tiireo  in  number :— (1)  the  pale  or  Loza  bark  {cortex 
einehoncB  pallidof)  yielded  by  Oinchona  offictnalii;  (2) 
the  yellow,  royal,  or  Calisaya  bark  (cortex  cinchonaflavce), 
the  produce  of  C.  Calisapa;  and  (3)  red  bark  (cortex 
cinchona  rubra)  derived  from  (7.  suecurvhra,  TheM  are  the 
Bonrces  of  the  tinctures,  extracts,  and  other  preparations  of 
pharmacy,  while,  in  common  with  several  others,  they  also 
yield  the  alkaloids  which  now  constitute  the  chief  form  in 
which  the  active  principles  of  the  barks  are  administered 
in  medicine.  Among  tiie  other  barks  used  as  sources  of 
quinine,  Ac,  the  principal  are— the  ashy  crown  baric,  C. 
maorocalyx;  Oartht^na  bark,  (7.  lanceolata;  Oolumbian 
bark,  C.  lancifolia ;  Piti^yo  bark,  C.  pitayensis;  grey  or 
Lima  bark,  C.  micraniha,  C.  nitida,  and  (7.  peruviancL 

Leaving  out  of  view  certain  alkaloids  unimportant  as 
>et  in  a  commercial  view,  and  found  very  sparingly  in 
particular  barks,^the  four  primary  alkaloids  yielded  by 
cinchona  barks  are  quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonine,  and 
cinchonidine.  Ceitain  secondary  alkaloids  are  developed 
by  chemical  treatment  of  these  primary  principles,  and  an 
amorphous  substance  precipitated  from  the  mother  liquors' 
of  the  quinine  manufactured  under  the  name  of  quinoidine 
is  in  considerable  medicinal  use.  Much  confusion  has 
arisen  in  the  terminology  of  the  alkaloids  by  the  application 
of  the  same  name  to  chemically  distinct  principles,  and 
by  the  converse  description  of  the  same  alkaloids  or  products 
under  different  names.  It  ia  found  that  different  barks 
derived  from  the  same  species  vary  greatly  in  richness  in 
alkaloids,  and  that  equaUy  great  fluctuations  occur  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  varioas  principles  they  yield. 
When  a  comparison  is  instituted  among  the  barks  of 
different  species  the  variations  are  of  course  even  more 
marked, — some  barks  having  been  found  to  yield  as  high  as 
1 3  per  cent,  of  alkaloids,  while  in  others  not  a  trace  lias 
been  obtained.  Certain  barks,  however,  are  known  as  a 
rule  to  contain  quinine  in  largest  proportion,  and  in  others 
cinchonine  is  the  most  abimdant  principle.  Generally 
quinine  is  the  most  constant  and  abundant  constituent, 
after  which  cinchonine,  then  cinchonidine,  while  quinidine 
is  the  rarest  both  in  proportion  and  in  frequency  of  occur- 
rence of  the  principal  alkaloids. 

The  preparation  of  cinchona  bark  most  extensively 
employed  in  medicine  is  the  alkaloid  quinine  in  the  form 
of  a  sulphate.  As  the  barks  from  which  it  b  extracted 
oomtain  besides  proportions  of  one  or  other  of  the  principal 
alkaloids  above  enumerated,  a  demand  for  any'  of  them 
might  be  supplied  without  interfering  with  the  production 
of  quinine,  and  as  they  also  have  been  proved  to  be  potent 
febrifuges  their  non-utilization  is  a  regrettable  waste. 
From  the  record  of  an  extensive  series  of  experiments 
instituted  by  the  Indian  Qovernment  it  is  demonstrated 
that  quinidine  is  even  more  active  than  quinine,  and  it 
focms  the  principal  constituent  of  a  variety  of  calisaya 
bark  in  extensive  cultivation  in  Java.  Cinchonidine  is 
only  a  little  less  powerful  in  its  febrifugal  effect  than 
quinine,  and  it  is  abundantly  formed  by  the  red  bark 
cultivated  in  British  India.  Cinchonine,  although  the  least 
potent,  is  an  abundant  principle,  and  still  a  highly  valuable 
and  efficient  remedial  agent.  (j.  pa.) 

CINCINNATI,  an  important  city  of  the  United  States, 
situated  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Ohio,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Ohio  River,  in  30**  6'  N.  lat  and  8^  26'  W.  long.  It  is  the 
capital  of  Hamilton  county,  and  in  size  is  the  first  city  in 
khe  State,  while,  according  to  the  Federal  census  of  1 870, 
it  ia  the  eighth  in  the  Il'nited  States.  It  was  first  settled 
In  1788  by  persons  from  New  Jersey,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  named  in  honour  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  officers 


of  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  1814,  and  soon  acquired  a  commercial  importance 
which  has  steadily  increased.*  In  1800  Cincinnati  con- 
tained but  750  inhabitants.  The  population  amounted 
to  9602  in  1620,  46,338  in  1840,  115,436  in  1850, 
161,044  in  1860,  and  216,239  in  1870.  Of  the  total 
population  in  1870,  79,612  were  foreigners,  including 
49,448  bom  in  Germany,  18,624  in  Ireland,  3526  in 
England,  and  2093  in  France.  The  city  is  chiefly  built 
upon  two  terraoes  or  plateaus,  the  first  60  and  the  second 
112  feet  above  the  river.  Beyond  these  rises  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hilU  from  400  to  450  feet  high,  from  which 
may  be  obtained  a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley  ot  the 
Ohio  and  the  surrounding  country.  On  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  are  Covington, 
which  had  24,505  inhabitants  in  1870,  and  Newport, 
which. had  15,087.  Communication  between  these  cities 
and  Cincinnati  is  afforded  by  two  bridgM  and  three  steam 
ferries.  Tha  wire  suspension  bridge,  which  is  1057  feet 
long  between  the  towers  (or,  including  the  approaches, 
2252  feet),  witti  ^a  height  of  100  feet  above  low  water,  was 
completed  in  1867  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $2,000,000.  It  has 
a  double  waggon  road,  and  two  ways  for  pedestrians. 
Further  up  the  river  is  a  wrought  iron  railroad  bridge 
built  npon  piers ;  besides  a  railway  track,  it  has  waggon 
and  foot  ways.  Cincinnati  covers  an  area  of  24  square 
miles,  extending  along  the  river  a^out  10  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  3  miles.  The  most  important  part  of 
the  city,  however,  is  comprised  within  a  distance  of  2} 
miles  along  the  river.  The  corporate  limits  have  been 
much  extended  in  recent  years  by  the  anne^tion  of 
numerous  villages,  the  most  important  being  Columbia, 
Walnut  Hills,  Mount  Auburn,  and  Cumminsville.  In 
these,  which  still  retain  their  former  names,  are  seen  the 
most  costly  residences  and  villas,  with  ornamental  grounds 
embracing  from  5  to  80  acres  each.  The  city  is  also  noted 
for  the  beauty  of  its  suburbs  and  its  surrounding  sceneiy. 
The  streets,  which  generally  cross  one  another  at  right 
angles,  are  usually  from  1 J  to  2^  mBes  long,  and  from  50 
to  100  feet  wide.  Many  of  them  are  lined  with  trees. 
Brick  is  chiefly  used  for  buildings,  with  a  greyish  buff 
freestone  for  fronts.  Business  buildings  are  usually  five 
and  often  six  stories  high.  Cincinnati  is  well  supplied 
with  public  parks,  the  largest  of  which,  Eden,  is  situated 
on  a  hill  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  contains  216 
acres.  In  Burnet  Woods,  recently  purchased,  there  are  170 
acres,  mostly  forest,  on  the  hill  norib.  oTthe  city.  Qsntrally 
situated  in  the  city  are  Washington,  Lincoln^  Hopkins, 
and  the  City  parkis,  which  together  contain  about  25 
acres.  One  of  the  most  attractive  objects  in  the  city  is 
the  Tyler  Davidson  bronze  fountain  which  was  unveiled  in 
1871.  It  was  presented  to  the  city  by  Mr  Henry  Probasco, 
a  wealthy  citizen,  who  named  it  after  the  late  Mr  Tyler 
Davidson,  the  originator  of  the  proposal  Its  cost  was 
nearly  $200,000.  The  design  embraces  fifteen  bronze 
figures,  all  cast  at  Mtmich,  tlie  cl^ef  one  representing  a 
female  witl»  outstretched  arms,  from  whose  fingers  the 
water  falls  in  flne  spray  This  is  the  surmounting  figure, 
and  reaches  a  height  of  40  feet  above  the  ground.  Among 
the  most  notable  buildings  is  that  of  the  Federal  Qovern- 
ment, built  of  sawed  freestone  in  the  Roman  Corinthian 
style,  with  a  porch  of  six  columns ;  it  is  three  stories  high, 
with  a  length  of  150  feet  and  a  width  of  80  feet  Hie 
county  court-house,  in  the  same  style  of  architecture,  is 
175  feet  square  and  three  stories  high,  and  has  a  porch 
with  six  Corinthian  stone  columna  The  brick  buildings 
for  the  city  offices  are  205  feet  long  and  52  feet  wide. 
The  city  workhouse,  3|  miles  from  the  heart  of  -the  city,  is 
a  brick  structure,  5l5  feet  long  and  55  feet  ^de,  erected 
at  a  cost,  including  26  acres  of  land,  of  $650,000.     It 
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hm  room  for  700  prisoners.  The  Cincinnati  hoepital, 
•offlpaaing  eight  buildings  ananged  aronnd  a  central 
eoort  and  connected  hj  corridors,  occnpies  a  square  of  4 
acres.  It  cost  4nore  than  $1,000,000,  and  will  aocom- 
modftte  700  patienta  The  Masonic  Temple,  built  in  the 
^7fimtine  style,  195  feet  long  and  100  feot  wide,  is  four 
stories  high,  and  has  two  towers  140  feet,  and  a  spire  180 
feet  higL  Other  noticeable  structures  are  Pike's  Opera 
House,  170  bj  134  feet,  and  five  stories  high,  the  Public 
lAhmry,  B^  Xavier^s  College,  the  Weslejan  Female  College, 
and  the  Hughes  High^SchooL  The  most  imposing  church 
edifices  are  St  Pet^s  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  built  in 


pure  Qredan  style,  200  by  80  feet,  with  a  stone  spire  rising 
to  a  height  of  224  feet;  8t  Paul's  Church  (Methodist), 
with  a  spire  200  feet  high;  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
with  an  immense  tower  surmounted  by  a  spire  270  feet 
high ;  St  John's  Episcopal  Church ;  and  two  large  and 
attractire  Hebrew  templed. 

Cincinnati  is  one  of  themost  important  commercial  and 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  West.  The  six  railraade 
entering  the  city  are  used  by  twelve  compam'es,  and  besides 
these  two  lines  terminate  at  Covington  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  About  300  passenger  and  freight  trains- 
arrive  and  leave  daily  on  these  roads.     For  their  use  are 
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four  dep6«A  near  the  river  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Com- 
munication with  different  parts  of  the  city  and  with  the 
suburbs  is  afforded  by  fourteen  lines  of  street  railroad,  with 
about  50  miles  of  track,  and  by  numerous  lines  of  omni- 
buses and  stages.  The  top  of  the  adjacent  hills  is  reached 
by  an  inclined  steam  passenger-railway.  The  position  of 
tho  city  on  the  Ohio  ^iver  gives  it  water  communication 
with  the  extensive  river  system  of  the  Mississippi  valley ; 
while  it  is  connected  with  Lake  Erie  by  the  Mia^i  Canal, 
whose  northern  terminus  is  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  Miami 
is  connected  by  a  branch  with  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal, 
the  largest  in  the  United  States  (467  miles),  which  ex- 
tends from  Toledo  to  Evansville,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio 
river.  The  average  yearly  number  of  steamera  and  barges 
running  between  Cincinnati  and  other  ports  during  the  ten 
yean  ending  with  August  1875  was  338 ;  the  yearly  number 
of  arrivals  of  steamera  during  this  period  was  2713,  and  of 
departures  2680.  The  large  steamers  of  the  Mississippi 
river  ajre  enabled  to  reach  Cincinnati  by  means  of  the 
canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  liouisville,  Kentucky, 
which  was  opened  in  1872.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
commerce  of  the  city  is  by  railroad  and  canal,  and  the 
remainder  by  river  transportation.  The  extent  of  the 
entiro  commerce  is  indicated  by  the  value'  of  imports,  which 
during  the  ten  yean  ending  in  1875  averaged  $314,528,009 
a  year,  and  of  exports,  which  averaged  9201,236,066. 


Cincinnati  is  one  of  those  interior  ports  to  which,  under 
the  Act  of  Congress  passed  in  1870,  foreign  merchandize 
may  be  transported  without  appraisement  and  payment  of 
duti^  at  the  port  of  fir^  arrival  The  value  of  such 
imports  to  this  city  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1875, 
was  9566,989.  The  total  value  of  the  products  of  manu- 
facturing industry  has  increased  from  $46,995,062  in  1860 
to  9127,459,021  in  1870  and  $144,207,371  in  1874.  The 
details  for  the  last-mentioned  yean  are  as  follows : — 


Induttriea. 

1870. 

1874.                J 

Handi 
Employed. 

•  Value  of 
Products 

Bands 
Employed. 

Value  of 

Products. 

Iron  

10,723 
1,809 
7,6»7 
4.647 
2384 
1,12« 

2^01 
1,085 

786 
2,209 
1,175 

409 

494 
2,688 
8,888 

260 
4,177 

920,804,263 
8373,856 
12,699,165 
7,2273«4 
17,946,651 
7,455361 
12326389 
16,361,006 
1354,774 
8,544.195 
9,980.109 
1,794^13 
880,616 
826,870 
4,699380 
5,887,690 
540,746 
5,697,417 

8,718 
2.147 
7,977 
4399 

4367 
1,048 
16,198 

^s; 

660 
9499 

669 

685 

9384 

1390 

$17,129,294 
4,871369 

18,776,066 
7,661.118 

24371,077 
9,527,848 

133293U 

94,281,278 
1362,160 
8,987398 
1^916,401 
1,941,896 
1.687,998 
888,800 
S380304 
4,745^888 
6H,114 

^368368 

Wood 

Leather  

Food m 

Clotlilng «. 

B«i>r  end  vhlekr  .. 

CottODt  wool,  bemp.  Ac 

Stone  end  earth..... 

rigrriaaree  ften.  Ac...... 

Paper  Ac ...t,t, 

BookblndlnR  and  bl^nk  boolu 

Printing  und  publUhlng 

Tobaeco ......~.. 

MlBcenaneotu „. ».. 

Total «.J 

59,897 

1973^,091 

•039f 

iHior3n 
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Boatbculduig  was  furmerly«a  promiuent  indnatrj,  bat 
It  haa  racantly  deob'ned.  Prior  to  1863  Clncianati  was 
tiia  chief  centra  in  the  United  States  for  the  slaughtering 
•f  awina  and  the  packing  of  pork.  Since  that  year  this 
aapremacj  haa  been  held  by  Chicago,  Cincinnati  taking 
the  aecond  rank.  There  are  more  than  seventy  establish- 
ments in  the  latter  city  employed  in  this  industry.  The 
United  Railroads  Stock-yards  for  the  reception  of  live  pigs 
occupy  abool  60  acres.  During  the  winter  season  of 
1874-75  then  were  slaughtered  560,164  hogs,  weighing 
in  the  aggregate  155,864,126  lb,  and  valued  at  $10,897,584. 
The  production  included  44,232  barrels  of  pork,  and 
23,400, 1 5  7  1^  of  lard.  During  the  year  ending  Augost  3 1, 
1875,  pork  and  bacon  valued  at  $12,645,538  were  ex- 
ported from  the  dty;  the  imports  amounted  to  $2,580,493. 
The  excess  of  exports  of  lard  over  imports  was  $2,781,091. 
After  this  important  industry  the  brewing  of  lager  beer  ranks 
next,  the  brawers  here  turning  out  about  15,000,000 
gallons  annually.  Distillation  is  also  carried  on  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  The  city  contains  five  national 
.banks  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000,  and  seventeen  private 
banks  with  a  capital  of  $2,740,000.  The  leading  com- 
mercial organization  is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Merchants*  Exchange,  which  has  about  1200  members  and 
holds  dsAy  aeesions.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  about 
900  members,  chiefly  manufacturers.  There  are  also  a 
mechanics*  institute,  cotton  exchange,  and  pork  packers* 
association.  An  industrial  exhibition  haa  been  held  in 
the  autumn  of  each  year  since  1871,  and  has  attracted 
large  numbera  of  visitors  to  the  city.  The  buildings  are 
centrally  situated,  and  occupy  3  J  acres  of  ground. 

The  dty  is  divided  into  25  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years,  and  re- 
ceives an  annual  salary  of  $4000,  a  board  of  25  aldeAnen, 
and  a  board  of  50  oouncibnen,  who  are  also  elected  by  the 
people.  It  has  a  paid  fire  department  under  the  cOBtrol 
of  five  comnussioners  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  a  police 
foree  under  the  control  of  the  mayor  and  four  oonunis- 
sioners.  The  efficiency  of  these  departments  is  promoted 
by  extensive  fire-alarm  and  police  telegraphic  lines.  The 
city  is  supplied  with  water  obtained  by  pumping  from  ^e 
Ohio  river  by  means  of  three  immense  reservoirs,  two  of 
which,  with  a  capacity  of  100,000,000  gallons  each,  are  in 
Eden  Park.  Beside  the  usual  municipal  and  county 
courts,  the  United  States  cireuit  and  district  courts  for 
the  southern  district  of  Ohio  are  held  in  the  city. 

Cincinnati  has  a  large  numbef  and  variety  of  well- 
organized  charitable  institutions.  The  Cincinnati  hospital 
is  supported  by  taxation,  and  affords  free  treatment  to  all 
unable  to  pay  for  it ;  the  city  infirmary,  besides  supp<nting 
pauper  inmates,  affords  relief  to  outdoor  poor ;  the  Good 
Samaritan  and  St  Mary's  hospitals  are  private  iostitntions, 
under  the  supervision  of  Roman  Catholic  sisters;  the 
Jewish  hospital  is  maintained  by  persons  of  that  faith. 
The  Longview  asylum  for  the  insane,  built  at  Carthage, 
10  miles  from  the  city,  at  a  cost,  including  110  acres  of 
land,  of  $1,000,000,  ranks  among  the  first  institutions  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  belongs  to  Hamilton 
county,  whoae  population  consist^-chiefly  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cincinnati;  patients  are,  however,  sent  here  by 
the  State,  which  contributes  to  its  support*.  The  average 
daily  number  of  inmates  in  1874  was  582,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  maintained  free  of  charge.  Besides  the  city 
orphan  asylum,  which  has  accommodation  for  300  chil- 
dren, and  is  supported  by  private  charity,  and  the  German 
Protestant  asylum,  with  a  capacity  for  alout  100,  two 
large  asylums  are  maintained  by  the  Koman  Catholics  and 
by  the  coloured  people.  There  are  also  several  institutio-ns 
for  indigent  and  friendless  women.  The  house  of  refuge 
and  the  city  workhouse  are  maintained  by  the  city  fur 


the  confinement  of  persons  convicted  of  minor  offences; 
children  are  sent  to  the  former,  and  adults  to  the  latter. 

The  public  schools  are  under  the  couttol  of  a  superin- 
tendent and  a  board  of  J>0  elected  membets,  and  comprise 
3  high,  5  intermediate,  and  30  district  schools,  including 
those  for  coloured  pupils.  There  are  also  a  normal  school 
for  females  and  evening  schools.  In  1874  there  were  529 
teachen  and  28,949  pupils  enrolled,  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  21,486.  German  is  a  prominent  study  in  the 
public  schools,  and  music  and  drawing  are  taught  The 
Woodword  anc^  the  Hughes  high  schools  have  long  been 
known  for  their  excellence.  Besides'  the  aboTe,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools.  The 
university  of  Cincinnati,  recently  founded  by  means  of  a 
bequest  made  by  Charles  M'Micken,  is  designed  to  afford 
advanced  and  tawhnical  instruction  free  of  charga  A 
school  of  design  has  been  in  operation  since  1869.  Be- 
sides the  Cincinnati  Wesleyan  College  for  femalee  (Metho- 
dist-Episcopal), St  Xavier  College  ^Roman  Catholic),  and 
Mount  St  Mary's  of  the  West,  tJ^  dty  has  1  law,  6  medi- 
cal, and  2  theological  schools,  4  commeroial  colleges,  and 
2  schools  of  music  One  of  the  theological  schools  is 
connected  with  Mount  St  Mary's  of  the  West,  the  other  is 
the  widely-known  Lane  Theological  Seminary  (Presby- 
terian), founded  in  1829.  It  occupies  a  site  of  7  acres  en 
Walnut  HiUs,  and  has  5  professors  and  a  library  of  12,000 
volumes.  Three  of  the  medical  schools  are  classified  as 
regular,  one  sis  pharmaceutic,  one  as  homceopaihio,  and  one 
as  dental  The  oldest  is  the  medical  college  of  Ohio,  which 
was  opened  in  1819,  and  now  haa  40  instructora;  the 
Cincinnati  college  of  medicine  and  sui^gery  was  opened  in 
1821,  and  has  14  instructors;  the  Miami  medical  college, 
opened  in  1852,  has  12  instructora ;  and  the  Pulte  medical 
college,  opened  in  1872,  has  14.  There  are  11  publio 
libraries  in  the  city,  the  largest  being  the  free  publio 
library,  which  has  81,000  bound  Tolumes  and  5500  pam- 
phlets, and  the  yonng  men's  mercantile  with  neariy 
40,000  tolnmea.  The  public  library  occupies  one  of  the 
best  libraiy  buildings  in  the  country.  The  most  important 
literary  associations  are  the  nabiral  history  and  liie  his- 
torical and  philosophical  societiea.  There  are  published 
in  the  city  70  newspapen  and  periodicals, — 9  appearing 
daily,  1  twice  a-Week,  33  weekly,  3  fortnightly,  21 
monthly,  and  3  quarterly.  Of  th^  3  daily,  9  weekly, 
1  fortnightly,  and  2  monthly  are  published  in  German. 
The  citT  contains  160  churches,  the  largest  denominations 
being  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  has  32  churches  and  12 
chapels,  the  Methodist  wifti  26  churches,  the  Presbyterian 
with  22,  the  Baptist  with  14,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
with  11.  (e.  s.  DB.) 

CINCINNATUS,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  early  Roman 
legends,  was  bom  about  519  B.a  According  to  the  stoiy, 
he  was  ruined  by  the  fine  which  was  imposed  on  his  son 
Cseso  for«the  murder  of  a  plebeian  during  the  commptioDS 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  by  Terentilius  Ana. 
This  measure,  which  proposed  the  creation  of  a  code  of 
written  laws  applicable  to  plebeian  and  patrician  alike,  was 
also  strongly  opposed  by  Oincinnatus  himself.  CSncinnatusis, 
in  fact,  the  type  of  the  ancient  patrician  agriculturist  Twice 
he  waa  called  from  the  plough  to  the  dictatorship  of  Rome. 
On  the  first  occasion  his  task  was  to  save  the  army  from 
the  iSquians  and  Yolscians,  who  had  forced  it  into  a  posi 
tion  of  imminent  danger  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  raised 
an  army  and  defeated  the  enemy  within  a  single  day 
(458).  On  his  return  he  summoned  Yolscius,  the  accuser  of 
his  son,  to  take  his  trial  on  a  charge  of  perjury ;  but 
Yolscius  fled  from  the  city.  Qn  the  second  occasion  (439) 
he  was  appointed  by  Uie  patricians,  in  order  to  crush 
Spurius  MsdUus,  who  had  spent  his  wealth  in  relieving  the 
wretched  debtors,  and  who  was  consequently  accused  ojT 
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doBiring  popokrity  tliat  he  might  seixe  the  eapreme 
ftothoritj.  Mielina,  refuaiiig  to  appear  before  the  dictator, 
was  killed  hy  Ahala,  the  master  of  the  horse. 

CINEAS,  a  Thessalian,  the  chief  adviser  of  Fyrrhos, 
king  of  Epims.  The  most  famous  event  of  his  Ufe  was 
the  visit  which  he  made  to  Rome  for  the  patpoee  of  con- 
cloding  the  war,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Bomans  by  Fyrrhus 
at  Heraclea  (280  B.a)  He  performed  the  feat  of  learning 
in  one  day  the  name  of  every  man  of  importance  in  the 
dty,  and  displayed  besides  the  most  marvellons  tact  and 
eloquence ;  bat  the  effects  of  his  persuasion  being  destroyed 
through  the  patriotic  vehemence  of  the  yenerable  Appius 
Cilaudins  GncoSy  he  returned  to  his  master  with  the  report 
that  Rome  was  a  temple,  and  its  senate  an  assembly  of 
kings.  Cineas  also  served  as  an  ambassador  in  Sicily.  He 
Is  perhaps  the  Cineas  referred  to  by  Cicero  as  the  author 
of  a  vrork  2)«  Be  MUiiari, 

CINNA,  Lucnrs  CoBirxLiUBy  a  Roman  patrician,  con- 
spcuous  in  the  contest  between  Marine  and  Sulla.  After 
serving  in  the  war  with  the  Marsi  as  pretorian  legate,  he 
was  elected  consul  in  87  B.C.  Breaking  the  oath  he  had 
sworn  to  SnUa  that  he  would  not  attempt  any  revolution 
in  the  state,  Cinna  allied  himself  witii  Marius,  raised  an 
army  of  Italians,  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  Soon 
after  his  triumphant  entry  and  the  massacre  of  the  friends 
of  Sulla,  by  which  he  had  satisfied  his  Tengeance,  Marius 
died.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  became  Cinna's  colleague,  and 
on  the  murder  of  Flaccus,  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo^  In  84, 
however,  Cinna,  who  vras  still  consul,  was  forced  to 
adTance  against  Sulla ;  but  while  embarldng  his  troops  he 
was  killed  in  a  mutiny.    See  Roman  Hibtcbt. 

CINKABAR,the  KunrdficLpn  of  Theophrastus,  is  the  native 
sulphide  of  mercury,  and  the  only  commercial  source  of 
that  metal  and  its  compounds.  It  crystallizes  in  the 
rhombohedral  form,  in  which  condition  it  is  sometimes 
found;  but  generally  it  occurs  in  ^rous  or  amorphous 
masses  bedded  in  slate  rocks  and  shales,  and  more  rarely 
in  veins  in  granitic  or  porphyritic  rocks.  In  hardness  it 
is  intermediate  between  gypsum  and  calcspar  ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  8*998,  and  its  colour  varies  from  a  fine  bright 
red  to  a  reddish-brown  and  leaden-grey  hue.  It  possesses 
the  same  composition  as  the  ordinary  vermilion  of  com- 
merce for  which  it  may,  when  pure  and  fine  in  colour, 
sometimes  be  used  after  simple  levigation,  although  the 
mater  part  of  that  brilliant  pigment  is  artificially  prepared. 
Pure  cinnabar  should  contain  86*21  per  cent  of  mercury, 
combined  with  13*79  of  sulphur  ;  but  in  its  native  state 
the  ore  is  frequently  contaminated  with  oxide  of  iron,  clay, 
and  bituminous  matter.  The  principal  European  localities 
for  cinnabar  are  at  Idria  in  Camiok,  and  at  Almaden  in 
Spain,  whence  the  British  demand  is  mainly  supplied.  It 
is  also  extensively  worked  at  New  Almaden  and  several 
other  localities  in  California,  in  the  southern  part  of  Peru, 
and  in  Borneo,  Japan,  and  China.     See  Yxbmiuok. 

CINNAMON  is  the  inner  bark  of  Cinnamomum  Zeylani- 
turn,  a  small  evergreen  tree  belonging  to  tho  Natural  Order 
£awrae6€f.  The  leaves  are  large  ovate^blong  in  shape, 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  arruiged  in  panides,  have  a 
greenish  colour  a^d  a  rather  disagreeable  odour.  Cinnamon 
Jias  been  known  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  it  was 
•0  highly  prised  among  ancient  nations  that  in  very  small 
quantities  it  was  regarded  u  a  present  fit  for  monarohs  and 
ether  great  potentates.  It  is  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxx.  23, 
where  Moses  is  conunanded  to  use  both  sweet  cinnamon 
(Kinnanum  and  cassia.  It  is  likewise  alluded  to  by 
Herodotus  under  the  name  tuvvafM»iiav,  and  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  many  other  classical  writers.  It  is  now 
almost  exdusively  a  product  of  Ceylon,  but  the  origin  of 
the  plant  and  the  derivation  of  its  name  are  matters  of 
considerable  doubt  and  dispute.     The  Arab  traders,  by 


whom  the  trade  in  this  and  other  Oriental  spices  was  cott> 
ducted  in  ancient  times,  surrounded  the  history  and  produce 
tion  of  these  precious  and  lucrative  products  with  grotesque 
tales  of  mystery.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  cinnamon 
was  originally  obtained  from  the  promontory  of  Qardafui 
(the  reffio  cinnamomifera  of  classical  geographers),  while 
others  lean  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  brought  from 
China,  whence  the  chief  portion  of  the  closely  aUied  cassia 
bark  is  still  derived.  Although  as  the  produce  of  Ceylon, 
cinnamon  did  not  come  prominently  into  the  market  till 
the  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  island,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  best  authorities  that  the  tree  yielding  it  ie 
indigenous,  and  certainly  no  other  situation  and  climate 
have  yet  been  found  where  the  trees  flourish  so  well  and 
yield  a  bark  so  fine  and  so  delicately  aromatic. 

The  cinnamon  gardens  are  confined  to  a  strip  of  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colombo.  lYhen  the  trade  was 
at  its  best,  five  of  the  principal  gardens  measured  from  15 
to  20  miles  in  circumference,  but  now  tho  area  of  cultiva- 
tion is  very  much  restricted,  and  plants  which  were  at 
one  time  tended  with  the  greatest  care,  and  guarded  with 
inhuman  jealousy,  are  choked  with  the  natural  profusion 
of  jungle  vegetation.  The  bark  is  taken  froEd  shoots  of 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  growth,  in  which  time  they 
attain  a  length  of  from  6  to  10  feet,  and  a  thickness  of 
from  J  to  2  inches.  The  plants  are  managed  on  the  coppice 
system,  and  only  four  or  five  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow 
up  from  each  stooL  The  shoots  are  cut  down  twice  a  year 
after  the  rains,  and  the  bark  is  detached  in  lengths  of  about 
a  foot.  After  lying  in  bundles  as  taken  from  the  shoots 
for  about  a  day,  each  separate  piece  is  carefully  scraped  to 
remove  the  outer  and  middle  layers  of  the  bark,  and  the 
remaining  portion  is  thereby  often  reduced  to  the  thickness 
of  one-hundredth  part  of  an  incL  The  pieces  are  then 
made  up  into  compoeite  quills  by  placing  the  smaller  pieces 
inside  the  larger,  and  thus  the  cinnamon  is  often  formed 
into  straight  firm  rods  of  from  3  to  4  feet  in  length.  Aftet 
drying  in  the  sun  the  bark  is  ready  to  make  up  into  bundle* 
for  exportation. 

Cinnamon  of  an  inferior  quality  is  groWn  in  Southern 
India  at  Tellicherry  and  Tinnevelly  ;  and  in  Java  the  cul- 
tivation was  introduced  by  the  Dutch  about  the  year  182$. 
The  plant  has  also  .been  grown  in  the  colony  of  French 
Guiana,  and  in  other  localities.  The  produce  of  none  of 
these  places,  however,  approaches  in  quality  to  the  cinna- 
mon of  Ceylon,  whence  also  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
entire  consumption  is  supplied.  Nearly  the  whole  quan- 
tity prepared  in  Ceylon  is  brought  to  the  British  market 
The  value  of  Ceylon  cinnamon  submitted  to  the  English 
Board  of  Trade,  viraa  in  1874  more  than  2s.  2d.  per  fi>, 
that  from  other  localities  being  estimated  at  about  lOd. 

Ceylon  cinnamon  of  fine  quality  is  a  veir  thin  smooth 
bark,  with  a  light-yeUowish  brown  colour,  a  highly  fragrant 
odour,  and  a  peculiarly  sweet,  warm,  and  pleasing  aromatic 
taste.  Its  peculiar  flavour  is  due  to  an  arcsiatio  oil  which 
it  contains  to  the  extent  of  from  0*5  to  I  per  cent.  The 
essential  oil  of  cinnamon,  as  an  article  of  conmierce,  is  pre- 
pared chiefly  in  Ceylon,  where  the  coarser  pieces  of  betrk 
are  used  for  its  extraction.  These  are  roughly  powdered 
and  macerated  in  sea  vrater  for  two  days,  when  the  whole 
is  quickly  distilled.  The  oil  is  of  a  golden-yellow  colour, 
with  the  peculiar  odour  of  cinnamon  and  a  very  hot  aromatio 
taste.  It  consists  essentially  of  cinnamic  aldehyde  or  the 
hydride  of  cinnamyl,  and  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  as 
it  becomes  old  it  darkens  in  colour  and  develops  resinous 
compounds  vrith  cinnamic  acid. 

Cinnamon  is  principally  employed  in  cookery  as  a  con- 
diment and  flavouring  material,  being  largely  used  in  the 
preparation  of  some  kinds  of  chocolate  and  liqueurs.  In 
medicine  it  acts  as  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  cordial ;  bok 
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it  18  ohieflj  prescribed  for  iinproYing  tlie  flayonr  of  bitter 
sabatances  and  to  correct  the  griping  action  of  purgatives. 
Being  a  mnch  more  costly  spice  than  cassia,  tliat  compara- 
ttyely  haish-flaToored  substance  is  frequently  substituted 
for  or  added  to  dnnamon.  The  two  "barks  when  whole  are 
easily  enough  distinguished,  and  their  microscopical  char- 
acters are  also  quite  distinct  When  powdered  bark  is 
treated  w^h  tincture  of  iodine,  little  effect  is  visible  in  the 
oase  of  pure  cinnamon ;  but  with  cassia  a  deep-blue  tint 
is  produced,  the  intensity  of  tha  coloration  depending  on 
the  proportion  of  the  cassia. 

CINO  DA  PI8T0IA  (1270-1336),  a  poet  and  jurist, 
whose  full  name  was  Quittonoiko  dk*  SimBULDi,  was 
bom  in  Pbtoia,  of  a  noble  family.  He  studied  law  at 
Bologn  under  Dinus  and  Franciscus  Accursius,  and  in  1 307 
is  understood  to  have  been  assessor  of  civil  causes  in  his 
native  city.  In  that  year,  however,  Pistoia  was  disturbed 
by  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  feud.  The  Ghibellines  who 
had  for  some  time  been  the  stronger  party,  being  worsted 
by  the  Ouelfs,  Oino,  a  prominent  member  of  the  former 
faction,  had  to  quit  his  office  and  the  city  of  his  birth. 
Pitecohio,  a  stronghold  on  the  frontiers  Of  Lombardy,  was 
yet  in  the  hands  of  Filippo  Vergiolesi,  chief  of  tho  Pistoian 
Ghibellines  ;  Selvaggia,  his  daughter,  was  beloved  by  Cino 
(who  was  probably  already  the  husband  of  Margherita 
degli  Qnghi) ;  and  to  Pitecchio  did  the  lawyer-poet  betake 
himself.  It  is  uncertain  how  long  he  remained  at  the  for- 
tress; it  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  not  with  the 
Ver^olesi  at  tba  time  of  Selvaggia's  death,  which  happened 
three  years  afterwards  (1310),  at  the  Monte  della  Sambuca, 
in  the  Appenines,  whiUier  the  Ghibellines  had  been  com- 
pelled to  iiiift  their  camp.  He  visited  his  mistress's  grave 
on  his  way  to  Rome,  after  some  time  spent  in  travel  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  and  to  this  visit  is  owing  his  finest 
•onnet  At  Home  Oino  held  office  under  Louis  of  Savoy, 
•ent  thither  by  the  Ghibelline  leader  Henry  of  Luxembourg, 
who  was  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans  in  1312.  In 
1313,  however,  the  emperor  died,  and  the  Ghibellines  lost 
their  last  hope.  Cino  appears  to  have  thrown  up  his  party, 
and  to  have  returned  to  Pistoia.  Thereafter  *he  devoted 
himself  to  law  and  letters.  After  filling  several  hi^h  judi- 
cial offices,  a  doctor  of  civil  law  of  Bologna  in  his  forty- 
fourth  year,  he  lectured  and  taught  from  the  professor's 
chair  at  the  universities  of  Treviso,  Siena,  Florence,  and 
Perugia  in  succession  ;  his  reputation  and  success  were 
great,  his  judicial  experience  enabling  him  to  travel  out  of 
the  routine  of  the  schools.  In  literature  he  continued  in 
some  sort  the  tradition  of  Dante  during  the  interval  dividing 
that  great  poet  from  his  successor  Petrarca.  The  latter, 
besides  celebrating  Cino  in  an  obituary  sonnet,  has  coupled 
him  and  his  Selvaggia  with  Dante  and  Beatrice  in  the 
fourth  capitoh  of  his  Trionfi  d^Amore. 

Oino,  the  master  of  Bartolus,  and  of  Joannes  Anoress  .u^e 
celebrated  canonist,  was  long  famed  as  a  jurist  His  com- 
mentary on  the  statutes  of  Pistoia,  written  within  two  3rearB, 
is  said  to  have  great  merit ;  whUe  that  on  the  code  {Lectura 
Cino  Pistoia  super  Codice,  Pavia,  H83,  Lyons,  1526)  is 
considered  by  Savigny  to  exhibit  more  practical  intelligence 
and  more  originality  of  thought  than  are  found  in  any 
commentary  on  Roman  law  since  the  time  of  Accursius. 
.As  a  poet  he  also  distinguished  himself  greatly.  He  was' 
the  fnend  and  correspondent  of  Dante's  later  years,  and 
possibly  of  his  earlier  also,  and  was  certainly,  with  Guide 
Oavalcanti  and  Durante  da  Maiano,  one  of  these  who  re- 
plied to  the  famous  sonnet  A  eiascun*  dtma  presa  e  gentil 
ears  of  the  Vita  Nuova,  The  great  Florentine  in  the  trea- 
tise De  Vvigari  Eloquio  refers  to  him  as  one  of  "  those  who 
have  most  sweetly  and  subtly  written  poems  in  modern 
Italian,"  but  his  works,  printed  at  Rome  in  1559,  do  not  alto- 
gether justify  the  praise  bestowed  on  them  by  his  iUuatrions 


friend.  Strained  and  rhetorical  as  many  of  his  outcriea' 
are,  however,  Cino  is  not  without  moments  of  true  paasioii 
and  fine  natural  eloquence.  Of  these  qualities  the  sonnet 
in  memory  of  Selvaggia,  lofui  in  suU  alto  e  in  sul  heato 
monte,  and  the  canzode  to  Dante,  AvtgnaM  di  omaggio 
piin  per  tempo,  are  interesting  examples. 

The  text-book  for  English  readers  ii  Mr  D.  G.  Roseetti*t  Barif 
Jlalian  Poets,  wherein  will  be  found  not  only  a  memoir  of  Cino  d* 
Pistoia  (pp.  206-211),  bat  also  (pp.  381-895)  some  admirably  trans* 
lated  specimens  of  his  yorse, — tne  whole  wrought  into  significant 
connection  with  that  friendship  of  Cino's,  which  i»  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  fact  about  him.  See  also  Ciampi,  Vita  e  Poesis 
di  Metser  Oino  da  Pistoia,  FiB^  Ulb, 

CINQ-MARS,  Henbi  CoirFiSB  de  Kuz^,  Mabquib  db 
(1620-1642),  French  courtier,  was  bom  in  1620.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  was  introduced  to  the  court  by  RichelieOy 
who  had  been  the  patron  of  his  father,  and  who  intended 
him  to  fill  the  post  of  favourite  to  the  king,  Louis  XIIL 
The  design  succeeded  well,  and  Cinq -Mars  became  grand 
master  of  the  wardrobe,  and  grand  master  of  the  horse.  He 
developed  into  a  gallant  courtier,  won  the  affection  of  the 
princess  of  Mantua,  and  claimed  a  seat  in  the  royal  conndL 
But  Richelieu  opp<»ed  his  ambition,  and  refused  to  counts 
nance  his  pretensions.  Cinq-Mars,  therefore,  in  revenge, 
entered  into  the  conspiracy  against  him,  of  which  the  duke 
of  Orleans  was  nomiiud  head.  Unfortunately  aid  had  been 
sought  from  Spain  ;  and  using  this  treason  as  an  argument, 
Ri<£elieu  persuaded  the  weak  and  fickle  king  first  to  forbid 
Cinq-Mars  to  enter  his  presence,  and  then  to  permit  hia 
execution  (1642). 

CINQUE  PORTS.  The  Cinque  jf  orts,  or  Five  Porta, 
is  the  name  of  an  ancient  jurisdiction  in  .the  south  of 
England,  which  is  still  maintained  with  considerable  modi- 
fications and  diminished  authority.  As  the  name  implies, 
the  original  members  of  the  body  were  only  five  in  number 
^-Hastings,  Romney,  Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich  ;  but 
to  these  were  afterwards  added  the  ''  Ancient  Towns*  of 
Winchelsea  and  Rye  with  the  same  privileges,  and  a  good 
many  other  places,  both  corporate  and  non-corporate,  which, 
with  the  title  of  Limb  or  Member,held  a  subordinate  position. 
To  Hastings  were  attached  the  corporate  members  of 
Pevensey  and  Seaford,  and  the  non-corporate  members  of 
Bulverheeth,  Petit  Iham,  Hidney,  Beakeboume,  and 
Grange ;  to  Romney,  Lydd,  and  Old  Ronmey,  Dengemarsh, 
and  Oswardstone;  to  Dover,  Folkstone  and  Feveraham,  and 
Margate,  St  John's,  Goresend,  Burchington  Wood,StPeter^8, 
Kingsdowne,  and  Ringwold  ;  to  Sandwich,  Fordwich,  and 
Deale,  Walmer,  Ramsgate,  Stoner,  Sarr,  and  Brightlingsea. 
The  jurisdiction  thus  extends  along  the  coast  from  Seaford 
in  Sussex  to  Burghington  near  Margate  in  Kent ;  and  it 
also  includes  a  number  of  inland  districts,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  ports  with  which  they  are  connected. 
The  non-incorporated  members  are  within  the  municipal 
jurisdiction  of  the  ports  to  which  they  are  attached ;  but 
the  corporate  members  are  as  free  within  their  own 
liberties  as  the  individual  ports  themselves.  The  incor- 
poration of  the  Cinque  Ports  had  its  origin  in  the  necessity 
for  some  means  of  defence  along  the  southern  seaboard  oif 
England,  and  in  the  lack  of  any  regular  navy.  Up  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIL  they  had  to  famish  the  Crown  with 
nearly  all  the  ships  and  men  that  were  needful  for  the 
state  [  and  for  a  longtime  after  they  were  required  to  give 
large  assistance  to  the  permanent  fleet  The  oldest  charter 
now  on  record  is  one  belonging  to  the  6th  year  of  Edward 
L;  and  it  refers  to  previous  documents  of  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  aiid  William  the  Conqueror.  In 
return  for  their  services  the  ports  ei^oyed  e^ctensive 
privileges.  From  the  Conquest  or  even  earlier  they  had, 
besides  various  leaser  rights, — (1)  Exemption  from  ta^  and 

I  tallage  ;  (2)'Soc  and  sac,  or  fall  oogni2ance  of  all  crimnal 
and  civil  cases  within  their  libertiee;  (3)  Toll  and  (' 
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«  the  right  of  reoelTug  tdl  and  of  holding  Berf b  ;  (4) 
Bloodwith  and  fledwith,  or  the  right  to  pnnish  shedders  of 
Uood  ADd  those  who  were  seized  in  en  attempt  to  escape 
from  justice ;  (5)  Pillory  md  tmnbrell ;  (6)  Ingfangtheof 
uid  ontfangtheof,  or  power  to  imprison  and  execute  felons ; 
(7)  Mondbriedi,  or  anthority  to  erect  banks  or  dykes  on 
any  man's  land  as  a  defence  against  the  sea ;  (8)  Waires 
and  strays,  or  the  right  to  appropriate  lost  pr^rty  or 
cattle  not  chumed  within  a  year  and  a  day ;  (9)  The  right 
to  seize  all  flotsom^  jetsom,  or  witsom^  or  in  other  words, 
whateyer  of  Talue  was  cast  ashore  by  the  sea ;  (10)  The 
priTilege  of  being  a  guild  with  power  to  impose  taxes  for 
the  common  weid;  and  (11)  The  right  of  assembling  in 
portmote  or  parliament  at  Shepway  or  Shepway  Cross,  a 
lew<milee  west  of  Hythe— the  parliament  being  empowered 
to  make  bye-laws  for  the  Cinque  Ports,  to  regulate  the 
Yarmouth  fishery,  to  hear  appeals  from  the  Ic^  courts, 
and  to  give  decision  In  all  cases  of  treason,  ^edition,  illegal 
coining,  or  concealment  of  treasure  trove.  The  ordinary 
business  of  the  ports  is  conducted  in  two  courts  known 
respectively  as  the  Court  of  Brotherhood  and  the  Court  of 
Brotherhood  and  Guestling, — tiie  former  being  compoeed  of 
the  mayors  of  the  seven  principal  towns  and  a  number  of 
jurats  and  freemen  from  each,  and  the  latter  including  in 
addition  the  mayors,  bailifdi}  and  other  representatives  of 
the  corporate  members.  The  Court  of  Brotherhood  was 
formerly  caUed  the  Brotheryeeld,  Brodall,  or  Brodhull ; 
and  the  name  Guestling  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  fact 
that  the  officials  of  tho  **  members  "  were  at  first  in  the 
position  of  invited  guests.  The  highest  office  in  connection 
with  the  Cinque  Portis  is  that  of  the  Lord  Warden,  who  also 
acta  as  governor  of  Dover  Castle,  and  has  a  maritime 
juriadiction  as  admiral  of  the  ports.  His  power  was 
formerly  of  great  extent,  and  he  held  a  court  of  chancery 
at  Dover  in  &e  old  paridi  church  of  St  James.  He  stiU 
presides  in  the  court  of  Shepway,  and  appoints  the  justices 
of  peace  for  the  liberties  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

See  Samuel  Jeake,  Charten  of  the  Cinque  Porte,  London, 
tmaU  folio,  1728;  Philipotfs  VUlare  Cantianum;  the 
Firet  Report  on  Municipal  Corporations  in  1835 ;  end  the 
Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1871,  voL  L 

CIN'n^,  a  town  of  Portugal  in  the  province  of 
Estremadura,  14  miles  north-west  of  Lisbon,  with  about 
4500  inhabitants.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  moun- 
tain of  an  altitude  varying  from  1800  to  3000  feet,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tion and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  which  render  it  U 
favourite  resort  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  lisbon. 
On  one  of  the  adjacent  summits  stands  the  Penha  Castle, 
erected  by  King  Ferdinand  of  Coburg  on  the  site  of  the 
former  convent  of  the  Hieronymites ;  and  on  another  are 
the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle.  There  is  also  an  ancient 
royal  palace  des^bed  as  a  medley  of  Moorish  and  Christian 
architecture,  and  long  famous  as  the  summer  residence  of 
the  court ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  "Cork  Convent" 
of  Santa  Cruz,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  lining  of 
its  cells,  and  owes  its  origin  to  JoSo  de  Castro,  the 
celebrated  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  whose  heart  is  still 
preserved  in  the  chapel  of  Penha  Verde,  near  the  villa  in 
which  he  resided  after  his  return.  The  convention  by 
which  the  French  were  allowed  to  leave  Portugal  without 
molestation  was  signed  at  Cintra,  August,  22. 1808. 

CIPHER.     See  Ceyptooraphy. 

dPRIAiO,  GiovAma  Battista  (1727-1785),  painter 
and  draughtsman,  was  of  Pistoian  descent,  but  was  born 
at  Florence,  where  he  studied  design  and  colour  under 
Heckford  and  Gabbiam.  After  painting  several  pictures 
at  Pistoia  and  elsewhere,  Cipriani,  who  had  contracted  a 
friendship  with  Bartolozzi,  the  eminent  engraver,  quitted 
Florence  for  London.     There  he  worked  for  tho  duke  of 


Kichmond  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  repaired  the 
Bubens  ceiling  in  Whitehall  Chapel,  and  the  Yerrio  frescoet 
at  Windsor,  and  decorated  in  part  the  Boyal  Academy 
library,  ^s  drawings,  which  are  better  than  his  paintings, 
engraved  by  Bartolozzi  and  his  pupils,  achieved  a  wide 
popularity,  and  were  bought  up  eagerly  all  over  Europe  ; 
but  his  reputation  is  nowadays  somewhat  faded. 

CIRCAB  is  an  Indian  term- applied  to  the  component 
parts  of  a  Svbah  or  province,  each  of  which  is  administered 
by  a  deputy-governor.  In  English  it  is  principally  employed 
in  the  name  of  the  Northern  Circars,  used  to  designate  a 
now  obsolete  division  of  the  Madras  presidency,  which 
consisted  of  a  narrow  .slip  of  territory  lying  dong  the 
western  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  from  W  40'  to  20"*  17' 
N.  lat  These  Northern  Circars  were  five  in  number, 
Cicacole,  Rigamundry,  Ellore,  Condapilly,  and  Guntoor, 
and  their  total  area  was  about  30,000  square  miles.  The 
dbtrict  corresponds  in  Ihe  main  to  that  now  occupied  by 
the  modem  divisions  of  Guntoor,  Masulipatam,  Rajamun- 
dry,  Yisagapatam,  and  Gunjam.  It  was  first  invaded  by 
the  Mahometans  in  1471;  in  1541  they  conquered  Conda- 
pilly, and  nine  years  later  they  extended  their  conquests 
over  all  Guntoor  and  the  districts  of  Masulipatam.  But 
the  invaders  appear  to  have  acquired  only  an  imperfect 
possession  of  the  countiy,  as  it  was  again  wrested  from 
the  Hindu  princes  of  Orisoa  about  the  year  1571,  during 
the  reign  of  Ibrahim  Kutub,  shah  of  Hyderabad  or 
Golcondah.  In  1 687  the  Circars  were  added,  along  with  the 
empire  of  Hyderabad,  to  the  extensive  empire  of  Aurung- 
zebe.  Salabut  Jung,  the  son  of  Nizam  ul  Mulk,  who  was 
indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  throne  to  the  French  East 
India  Company,  granted  them  in  return  for  their  services 
the  district  of  Condavir  or  Guntoor,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  other  Oircars.  In  1 759,  by  the  conquest  of  the  fortress 
of  Masulipatam,  the  dominion  of  the  maritime  provinces 
on  both  udes,  from  the  River  Gbndegama  to  the  Chilca 
Lake,  was  necessarily  transferred  from  the  French  to  the 
British.  But  the  latter  left  them  under  the  administration 
of  the  Nizam,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  and  fortress 
of  Masulipatam,  which  were  retained  by  the  English  East 
India  Company.  In  1765  Lord  CUve  obtained  from  the 
Mogul  a  grant  of  four  of  the  Circars,  which  in  the  following 
year  was  confirmed  by  a  treaty  entered  into  with  Nizam 
Ali,  who  had  by  this  time  superseded  Salabut  Jung  in  his 
auUiority.  The  remaining  Circar  of  Guntoor  devolved  to 
the  East  India  Company  in  1788. 

CIRC  ASSI A  ^e  name  of  Circassia  is  commonly  given  i 
to  the  whole  of  the  north-western  portion  of  the  Caucasus, 
including  the  district  between  the  mountain  range  and  the 
Black  S^  and  extending  to  the  north  of  the  central  ridge 
as  far  as  the  River  Eub^  In  thib  sense  the  term  is  stfll 
in  use  as  a  geographical  appellation,  though  the  Circassians, 
as  a  nation,  may  be  regfuded  as  extinct.  The  region  thus 
defined  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Anapa  on  the  Black  Sea  to  the  frontiers  of  Mingrelia, 
and  having  a  seaboard  of  about  280  English  miles. 
Throughout  Uus  extent  the  country  is  almost  wholly 
mountainous, — the  great  range  of  the  Caucasus,  which 
begins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Anapa  at  a  moderate  eleva- 
tion, rising  gradually  as  it  extends  towards  the  south-east, 
till  it  culminates  in  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Elbruz,  at 
an  elevation  of  18,526  feet.  The  strip  of  land  between 
the  dividing  ridge  or  watershed  of  these  mountains  and 
the  sea,  a  tract  varying  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  in  width, 
is  extremely  rugged,  traversed  by  successive  ofishoots  of 
the  mountains,  extending  quite  down  to  the  sea,  and  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  extensive  forests.  The  slopes  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Caucasus  are  more  gentle,  and  here 
the  valleys  afford  abundant  pasturage,  but  h^ly  any  portiox 
of  Circassia,  properly  so  cdled,  is  a  level  or  open  countiy; 
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The  Tcherkeaes  or  Circaasiaiis,  who  gave  name  to  this 
region,  of  which  they  were  until  lately  the  sole  inhahitantB, 
ere  a  peeaUar  race,  dilTering  from  tiie  other  tribes  of  the 
Oancasns  in  origin  and  language.  They  designate  them- 
selves by  the  name  of  Adighe,  Uiat  of  Tcherkesses  being  a 
term  of  Russian  origin.  By  their  long-continued  struggles 
with  the  power  of  Russia,  during  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
years,  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  other  nations  of 
Europe*  in  a  high  degree,  ana  were  at  the  same  time  an 
object  of  interest  to  the  student  of  the  history  of  cirilixation, 
from  the  strange  mixture  which  their  customs  exhibited  of 
chiTalrous sentiment  withsavage  customs.  For  this  reason 
it  may  be  still  worth  while  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  their 
national  characteristics  and  manners,  though  these  must 
now  be  regarded  as  in  great  measure  things  of  the  pa^ 

In  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of  their  manners,  the  mental 
qualities  with  which  they  were  endowed,  the  beauty  of 
form  and  regularity  of  feature  by  which  they  were  distin« 
guiahed,  they  surpassed  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus.  At  the  same  time  they  were  remarkable  f oi 
their  warlike  and  intrepid  character,  their  independence, 
their  hospitality  to  strangers,  and  that  love  of  country  which 
they  manifested  in  their  determined  resistance  to  an  almost 
overwhelming  power  during  the  period  of  a.  long  and  desolal- 
ing  war.  l^e  government  under  which  they  lived  was  a 
peculiar  form  of  the  feudal  system.  The  free  Circassians 
wore  divided  into  three  distinct  ranks,  the  princes  or  pichi, 
the  nobles  or  uork  (Tartar  iuden),  and  the  peasants  or 
hokotl.  Like  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  regions  of  tlie 
Caucasus,  tliey  were  also  divided  into  numerous  families, 
tribes,  or  dans,  some  of  which  were  very  powerful,  and 
carried  on  war  against  each  other  with  great  animosity. 
The  slaves*  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were  prisoners  of 
war,  were  generaUy  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
k>il,  or  in  the  domestic  service  of  some  of  the  principal 
chiefs. 

The  will  of  the  people  was  acknowledged  as  the  supreme 
source  of  authority;  and  every  free  Circassian  had  a  right 
to  express  his  opinion  in  those  assemblies  of  his  tribe  in 
which  the  questions  of  peace  and  war,  almost  the  only 
subjects  which  engaged  their  attention,  were  brought  under 
deliberation.  The  princes  and  nobles,  the  leaders  of  the 
people  in  war  and  their  rulers  in  peace,  were  only  the 
administrators  of  a  power  which  was  delegated  to  them. 
As  they  had  no  written  laws,  the  administration  of  justice 
was  regulated  solely  by  custom  and  tradition,  and  in  those 
tribes  professing  Mahometanism  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran.  The  most  aged  and  respected  inhabitants  of  the 
various  aouU  or  villages  frequently  sat  in  judgment,  and 
their  dedsions  were  received  without  a  murmur  by  the 
contending  parties.  The  Circassian  princes  and  nobles 
were  professedly  Mahometans;  but  in  their  religious 
services  many  of  the  ceremonies  of  their  former  heathen 
and  Christian  worship  were  still  preserved.  A  great  part 
of  the  people  had  remained  faithful  to  the  worship  of  their 
ancient  gods, — Shible,  the  god  of  thunder,  of  war,  and  of 
justice,  Tleps,  the  god  of  fire,  and  Seosseres,  the  god  of 
water  and  of  winds. .  Although  the  Circassians  are  said  to 
have  possessed  minds  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation, 
the  arts  and  sdences,  with  the  exception  of  poetry  and 
music,  were  completely  neglected.  They  possessed  no 
written  language.  The  wisdom  of  their  sages,  the  know- 
ledge they  had  acquired,  and  the  memory  of  their  warlike 
deeds  were  preserved  in  verses,  which  were  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth  and  descended  from  father  to  son. 

The  education  of  the  young  Circassian  was  confined  to 
riding,  fendng,  shooting,  hunting,  and  such  exercises  as 
were  calculate  to  strengthen  his  frame,  and  prepare  him 
for  a  life  of  active  warfare.  The  only  intellectual  duty  of 
the  atcUik,  or  instructor  with  whom  the  young  men  lived 


fuitil  they  had  completed  their  educi^on,  was  that  of 
teaching  them  to  express  their  thoughts  diortly,  quickly, 
and  appropriately.  One  of  their  marriage  ceremonies  was 
very  strange,  llie  young  man  who  had  been  approved  by 
the  parents,  and  haid  paid  the  stipulated  price  in  money, 
horses,  oxen,  or  sheep,  for  his  bride,  was  expected  to  come 
with  his  friends  fully  armed,  and  to  carry  her  off  by  force 
from  her  father's  house.  Every  free  Circassian  had 
unlimited  right  over  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  children. 
Although  polygamy  was  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  Koran» 
the  custom  of  the  country  forbade  it^  and  the  Circasaiaiia 
were  generally  faithful  to  the  marriage  bond.  The  respect 
for  superior  age  was  carried  to  audi  an  extent^  that  tha 
young  brother  used  to  rise  from  his  seat  when  the  elder 
entered  an  apartment,  and  was  silent  when  he  spoke.  lak» 
all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  the  CircasBtaaa 
were  distinguished  for  two  very  opposite  qualities,  tha 
most  generous  hospitality,  and  implacable  vindictiveoesa. 
Hospitality  to  t^e  stranger  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
sacred  duties.  Whatever  were  his  rank  in  life,  all  tlia 
members  of  the  family  rose  to  recdve  him  on  his  entratice» 
and  conduct  him  to  the  prindpal  seat  in  the  apartment. 
The  host  was  considered  responsible  with  his  own  life  for 
the  security  of  his  guest,  upon  whom,  even  althon^^  hia 
deadliest  enemy,  he  would  inflict  no  injury  while  under  the 
protection  of  his  roof.  The  chief  who  had  recdved  a 
stranger  was  also  bound  to  grant  him  an  escort  of  horse  io 
conduct  him  in  safety  on  his  journey,  and  confide  him  to 
the  protection  of  those  nobles  with  whom  he  might  be  on 
friendly  terms.  The  law  of  vengeance  was  no  len  binding 
on  the  Circassian.  The  individual  who  had  slain  any 
member  of  a  family  was  pursued  with  Implacable  vengeance 
by  the  relatives,  until  his  crime  was  e]q>iated  by  death. 
The  murderer  might,  indeed,  secure  his  safety  by  the 
payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  by  carrying  off 
from  the  house  of  his  enemy  a  newly-born  diild,  bringing 
it  up  as  his  own,  and  restoring  it  when  its  education  was 
finished.  In  either  case,  the  family  of  the  slain  individual 
might  discontinue  the  pursuit  Of  vengeance  without  any 
stain  upon  its  honour.  The  man  dosely  followed  by  kia 
enemy,  who,  on  reaching  the  dwelling  of  a  woman,  had 
m^rdy  touched  her  han^  was  safe  from  aU  other  pursuit 
so  long  as  he  remained  under  the  protection  of  her  roof. 
The  opinions  of  the  Circassians  regarding  theft  resembled 
those  of  the  ancient  Spartans.  The  commisdon  of  the  crime 
wa9  not  conddered  so  disgraceful  as  its  discovery ;  and  the 
punishment  of  being  compdled  publicly  to  restore  the  stolen 
property  to  its  ori^nal  possessor,  amid  the  derision  of  his 
tribe,  was  much  dreaded  by  the  Circassian  who  would  glory 
in  a  successful  theft  The  greatest  stain  upon  the  CSroaauan 
character  was  the  custom  of  selling  their  diildren,  the 
Circassian  father  being  always  willing  to  part  with  his 
daughters,  many  of  whom  were  bought  by  Turkish 
merchants  for  the  harems  of  Eastern  monardis.  But  no 
degradatbn  was  implied  m  this  transaction,  and  the  yonng 
women  thunsdves  were  generaUy  willing  partners  in  it 
Herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  oonstitnted  the  chief  ridies  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  princes  and  nobles,  from  whom  the 
members  of  the  various  tribes  held  the  land  wluch  they 
cultivated,  were  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  Hie  CSrcassians 
carried  on  little  or  no  commerce,  and  the  state  of  perpetual 
warfare  in  which  they  lived  prevented  them  from  cultivat- 
ing any  of  the  arts  of  peace. 

The  early  history  of  Circassia  is  ezceedinglv  obacure. 
This  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  was  innabited  in 
andent  times  only  by  wild  and  barbarous  tribes,  whose 
names  are  very  differently  given  by  andent  writers.  No 
Greek  colonies  were  planted  within  the  limits  of  Circatsia 
proper,  though  the  Greeks  carried  on  an  extendve  trade 
with  the  nations  ol  the  interior  at  Dioscuiias,  near  Sukhuna 
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Kaleh.  In  the  1 2th  tod  IZHi  centories  tlie  princes  of 
Georgia  were  siieceasfal  in  reducing  Circftssia  into  the 
condition  of  a  province ;  and  are  said  to  ha^e  also  been 
the  first  to  introdnce  Christianit/  into  the  conntiy — a 
xeligbn  which  they  continued  to  profess  (in  name  at  least) 
till  the  18th  century,  when  they  were  converted  to  Islamism 
by  tiie  teaching  of  a  fanatical  devotee  named  Mansur.  The 
common  people,  however,  retain  to  a  great  extent  their 
pagan  customs  and  belief  After  they  had  succeeded  in 
throwing  off  the  Georgian  yoke,  the  Circassians  passed  for 
a  time  under  the  rule  of  Ihe  Tartar  khans  of  the  Crimea, 
from  whom  they  emancipated  themselves,  with  the 
Bsaistance  of  Ivan  I,  czar  of  Bussia.  But  the  Bussian 
monarchs  do  not  appear  to  have  regarded  their  conquest 
as  a  matter  of  much  importance,  until  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great,  That  powerful  monarch,  perceiving  how  much 
the  possession  of  the  Caucasus  womd  contribute  to  his 
political  and  commercial  influence  in  Western  and  Central 
Asia,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce  it  permanently 
under  his  dominion.  Catherine  II.  punued  a  similar  line 
of  policy.  Georgia  having  been  harassed  by  the  successive 
invasions  of  the  Persians  and  Turks,  the  prince  of  that 
country  at  last  threw  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Kusalains,  and  became  tributary  to  their  power.  The  Biver 
Kouban  being  afterwards  fixed  as  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Muscovite  empire,  the  Bussians  bdcame  ambitious  ol 
extending  their  dominion  uninterruptedly  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  Georgia.  In  the  wars  which  now  took  place 
between  the  Bussians  and  the  Turks,  the  latter  used  every 
exertion,  by  exciting  the  fanatical  feelings  of  the  Cir- 
cassians against  the  infidels,  to  induce  them  to  harass  the 
Bussianaby  frequent  incursions  into  their  territoiy.  After 
various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  Turks  were  worsted, 
and  compelled  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829  to  cede 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  territory  to  the  csar. 
Aflsnming  a  right  of  political  sovereignty  which  they  had 
never  possessed,  they  included  drcassia  in  this  cession. 
The  Circassians,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
sultan  (whom  they  had  never  recognized  as  their  sovereign, 
though  acknowledging  him  as  head  of  their  religion)  thus 
to  dispose  of  their  country,  were  now  exposed  to  the 
hosiili^  of  the  Bussians,  who  determined  to  become 
masters  of  the  territory  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  Caucasian  region,  by  force  of  arms. 
This  was  the  origin  of  that  remorseless  war  which  was 
carried  on  with  so  much  animosity  down  to  a  very  recent 
period,  and  cost  the  Bussians  an  incredible  amount  of  blood 
and  treasure. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  leading  events  which  characterized 
this  long-prbtr^Usted  struggle  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Caucasus.  After  the  Circassians  were  finally  reduced  to 
submission^  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  regulations  imposed  by  the  Bussian  Govern- 
ment, determined  to  quit  their  country,  and  emigrate  in  a 
mass  to  Turkey.  Not  less  than  half  a  million  of  people 
carried  out  this  resolution,  and  were  settled  in  different 
ports  of  the  Turkish  empire, — the  greater  part  of  them  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  some  also  in  the  mountain  country  on 
the  borders  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  Since  that  period  the 
whole  tract  along  the  sea-coast  from  Anapa  to  Sukhum 
Kaleh,  which  was  that  best  known  as  Circassia,  has  been 
almoet  entirely  destitute  of  inhabitants.  But  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  valleys  descending  towards 
the  Kuban,  are  still  occupied  by  tribes  of  Circassian  race  ; 
and  the  Kabardans,  a  kindred  tribe,  but  of  less  wariike 
character,  extending  eastwards  to  beyond  the  Terek,  have 
long  settled  down  quietly  in  the  condition  of  Bussian 
subjects.  (x.  H.  B.) 

CIBCE,  in  classical  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Sol  and 
Perse,  or  of  Hyperion  and  Aerope,  or,  according  to  80m% 


of  ^etes,  king  of  Colclua  (whom  others  call  her  brother^, 
was  a  famous  cnrcercss.  Having  murderod  her  husband, 
the  prince  of  Colchis,  she  was  expelled  by  her  subjects,  and 
placed  by  her  father  on  the  solitary  island  of  Mvt,  on  the 
coast  of  Italy.  Here  she  was  found  by  Ulysses  and  his 
companions ;  the  latter  she  changed  into  swine,  but  the 
hero,  protected  Dy  the  herb  moly  which  he  had  received  ' 
from  Mercury,  not  only  forced  her  to  restore  them,  but 
also  gained  her  love.  For  a  ye^  he  relinquished  himself  to 
her  endearments  ;  but  at  length  he  aroused  himself,  aud 
after  descending  at  her  advice  to  the  lower  world,  to 
consult  the  prophet  Tiresias  as  to  the  fate  which  awaited 
him,  he  left  her.  The  metamorphoses  by  Circe  of  Scylla 
and  of  Picus,  king  of  the  Ausonians,  are  celebrated  by 
Ovid. 

CIBCEII,  a  town  of  ancient  Italy,  in  Latium,  at  the 
foot  of  Mons  Circeius,  or  Capo  Circello,  a  short  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  10  or  12  miles  along  the  coast  from 
Terracina.  It  was  originally  colonized  by  the  Bomons  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  deemed  the  position 
favourable  for  commerce  and  for  repressing  the  inroads  of 
the  Yolsci.  From  its  foundation  till  the  date  of  the  Latin 
War,  340  B..a,  it  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  subject  to 
the  Bomans,  at  anothor  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  thp 
YolBci,  and  sometimes  to  have  been  independent  of  botI> 
powers.  After  the  Latin  War  it  was  recolonized  by  thp 
Bomans ;  but  it  continued  gradually  to  decline  tiU  the 
emperors  Tiberius  and  Domitian,  attracted  to  it  by  the 
pleasantness  of  its  situation  and  the  excellence  of  its 
oysters,  erected  villas  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  ruins  are 
still  distinctly  visible  on  the  Monte  del) a  Cittadella,  and/ 
consist  of  walls  and  gateways  built  of  polygonal  blocks. 

CIBCUIT,  a  law  term,  signifying  the  periodical  progreeai 
of  a  legal  tribunal  for  the  sake  of  canying  out  the  admiuis 
tration  of  the  law  in  the  several  provinces  of  a  country.  It 
has  long  been  applied  to  the  journey  or  progress  which  the 
judges  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  twice  every  year, 
through  the  several  counties  of  England,  to  hold  courts  and; 
administer  justice,  where  recourse  could  not  be  had  to  the 
king's  court  at  Westminster.  The  country,  including 
Wales,  is  now,  by  Order  in  Council  (under  the  Judicature 
Act,  1876),  dated  5th  February  1876,  divided  into  seven 
circuits,  viz.,  the  Northern,  North-Eastem,  Midland,  Gouth- 
Eastern,  Oxford,  Western,  Korth  Wales,  and  South  Wales 
Circuits.  Counsel  are  not  expected  to  practice  on  a  circuit 
other  than  that  to  which  they  have  attached  themselves, 
unless  they  receive  a  special  retainer.  This  and  similar 
regulations  are  enforced  by  the  discipline  of  the  circuit  bar  • 
mess  only.  In  Scotland  the  judges  of  the  supreme  criminal 
court,  or  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  form  also  three  separate 
circuit-courts,  consisting  of  two  judges  each;  and  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lothians,  is  divided  into 
corresponding  districts,  called  the  Korthem,  Western,  and 
Southern  Circuits.  In  certain  burghs  of  each  circuit  two 
courts  are  held  in  the  year,  in  spring  and  autumn,  called 
Circuit  Courts.  One  more  is  held  at  Glasgow  during  the 
Christmas  recess.  Ireland  is  divided  into  the  North-East 
and  the  North-West  Circuits,  the  Home  Circuit,  and  those 
of  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Munster. 

CIBCUMCISION.  The  importance  of  this  rite  is  so 
largely  due  to  its  quasi-sacramental  character  in  Judaism^ 
that  any  inquiry  into  its  history  and  meaning  must  be 
prefaced  by  a  reference  to  the  Old  Testament 

I.  There  are  three  distinct  narratives  in  the  sacred  litera- 
ture of  the  Jews  which  claim  to  be  considered.  It  is  related 
in  Gen.  xvii  that  when  Abram  the  Hebrew  was  ninety-nine 
years  of  age,  he  became  a  party  on  behalf  of  himself  and  , 
his  descendadits  to  a  covenant  with  his  God.  Of  this 
covenant  the  sign  and  condition  was  circumcision,  which 
was  directed  to  be  performed  (a  peculiarity  of  Judaism)  on 
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the  eigkth  day  after  the  cbfld's  birth.  Is  ihb  account,  we 
ma/  aaky  based  on  a  historical  tradition  t  If  so,  the 
circumcision  of  the  Israelites  is  entirely  unconnected  with 
that  of  other  nations  unless  indeed  other  nations  have 
borrowed  theirs  from  the  Israelites.  This  has  actually 
been  maintained  in  the  case  of  the  £g3rptians  by  Arch- 
deacon  Hardwicke,  but  the  theory  is  not  only  improbable  in 
itself,  considering  the  imltatiye  character  of  the  Israelites, 
and  their  low  reputation  in  £^g3rpt  (Qen.  zlvl  34),  but 
contrary  to  the  evidence  of  the  l^yptian  monuments  (see 
below).  If,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  the  docu- 
ment to  which  Qen.  zvil  belongs  is  of  post-captivity 
origin,  this  would  put  it  out  of  court  as  a  witness  to 
the  popular  tradition  of  the  Hebrews.  But  there  is 
another  narrative,  apparently  of  a  more  archaic  com- 
plezion,  which  leads  to  a  directly  oppotite  historical  result 
We  read  in  Exod.  iv.  25,  26,  that  when  Moses  was 
returning  from  Midian  to  Egypt,  he  was  in  danger  of  his 
Ufa,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  l£e  rite  of  circumdston  in  his 
faniily.  "  And  Zipporah,"  his  Midianitish  wife,  "  took  a 
sharp  stone,  and  out  off  the  foreskin  of  her  son,  and  cast  it 
at  his  feet,  and  said.  Surely  a  khathan  (Auth.  Vers., 
'husband')  of  blood  art  thou  to  me;  so  he  (ic,  the 
offended  deity)  desisted  from  him.  At  that  time  she  said, 
A  hhathan  of  blood,  with  r^erence  to  the  circumcision." 
The  meaning  of  this  story  can  still  be  discerned.  Khathan, 
or  Tehatan,  meant  originally  not  <* husband"  (as  Auth. 
Vers,  of  Exodus),  nor  "  son-in-Jaw  "  (as  in  ordinary  Arabic), 
but  ''a  newly-admitted  member  of  the  family."  This 
appears  from  the  sense  of  Arab.  hhatanOy  **  to  provide  a 
wedding-feasi;''  and  khdkmOf  **  to  give  or  teceive  a  daughter 
in  marriage^ "  So  that  in  the  sense  of  the  old  Hebrew  tra- 
dition, *'  a  hhathan  of  blood"  meant  "  one  who  has  become 
a  ihtUhan,  not  by  marriage,  but  by  circumcision,"  a  mean- 
ing which  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  derived  sense  of 
Arab.  lAatana  **  to  circumcise," oircomcision  beingperformed 
in  Arabia  at  the  age  of  pub^iy.  To  sum  np: — an  Arabian 
woman  plays  the  chief  part  in  the  story,  and  her  words  are 
only  explicable  from  tiie  Arabic ;  it  is  also  far  from  im- 
probable  that  Yahweh  (or  Jehovah)  was  himself  first  made 
known  to  the  Jews  in  Arabia  (comp.  Judg.  v.  4,  Hab.  iiL 
3) ;  putting  all  which  together,  we  obtain  a  strong  case 
for  the  hypothesis  of  the  Arabian  origin  of  Jewish  cir- 
cumcision. 

The  third  uanative  is  Josh.  v.  2-9,  where  Joshua  is  said 
to  have  cirenmdsed  the  children  of  Israel  a  second  time 
with  "  knives  of  stone,"  and  to  have  thus  "  rolled  away  the 
reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  them."  It  ia  not  unnatural  that 
tUs  should  have  been  used  by  some  to  confirm  the  view  of 
an  Egyptian  origin  of  droumoision,  among  others  by  Dr 
Ebers,  who  refers  to  the  additional  words  in  the  Septnagint, 
JosL  zjdv.  31,  '^  There  they  buried  with  jmn.  ....  the 
stone  knives  with  which  he  had  circumcised  the  children 
of  Israel  in  GOgaL"  But,fir8t»  with  regard  to  this  singular 
statement  of  me  Alexandrine  version,  it  must  henceforth 
be  abandoned  by  all  scholars.  It  is  simply  an  unscientific 
attempt  to  account  for  the  existence  near  Joshua's  supposed 
tomb  of  flint  instruments,  such  as  those  discovered  by  M. 
Qu^rin  on  this  very  site.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the 
flint  instruments  discovered  by  the  French  «atian^werereally 
pre-historio  ;  they  consist  not  only  of  knives,  but  of  saws, 
which  would  hardly  have  been  available  for  the  purpose 
ascribed  to  Joshua  (see  Burton  and  Drake's  Unexphred 
Syria,  ii  295-300).  And,  secondly.  Bishop  Oolenso  has 
shown  some  reason  for  the  suspicion  that  verses  2  to  8  (not 
v«rse  9)  are  later  additions  to  the  narrative,  in  which  case 
the  *'  reproach  of  "Egypt"  means,  not  the  state  of  uncircumd- 
■ion,  but  the  contempt  of  the  Egyptians  so  forcibly  expressed 
in  Exod.  xxxii.  12,  Num.  xiv.  13-16.  As  for  tho  "  knives 
of  stone  "  (comp.  Josh.  xxiv.  31,  Sept),  on  which  Ebers 


has  laid  some  stress,  such  implements  are  not  distinctively 
Eg3rptian,  if  they  were  even  employed  at  all  by  the  Egyp- 
tians for  the  purpose  of  drcumdaion.  It  is  true  that 
Herodotus  (ii  104,  comp.  Diod.  Sic,  i  28)  asserts  the 
Egyptian  origin  of  circumcision  to  have  been  admitted  in 
Palestine,  but  he  ia  probably  only  right  so  far  as  the 
Phcenicians  or  Canaanites  are  concerned. 

n.  We  may  now  procieed  to  consider  circumcision  from 
an  ethnographical  point  of  view.  It  was  not  a  specially 
Semitic  rite,  being  only  known  to  the  southern  and 
western  Semites,  who  probably  derived  it  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  Egjrptians,  if  not  from  some  entirely 
non-Semitic  source.  Though  not  referred  to  in  the  Koran, 
it  was  a  primitive  Arabian  custom  to  circumcise  youths  at 
their  entrance  on  puberty  (t.e.,  between  their  tenth  and 
fifteenth  year),  as  appears  not  only  from  Qen.  xvii.  25, 
Jos.  Antiq.,  i  12,  2,  but  from  the  express  statement  of 
Ibn-al-Athir  (quoted  by  Pococke,  Specimen  Hist,  Arabum^ 
p.  319),  which  JB  confirmed  by  a  remarkable  passage  in  the 
life  of  the  old  Arabian  poet  Dhii4-isba  {Zeittchr.  /.  d, 
Kunde  dea  MorgeiUandes,  iii.  230).  From  Arabia  ^t  was 
carried  by  the  preachecs  of  Islam  to  Persia, 'India,  and 
Turkey ;  from  Arabia,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  it  probaUy 
came  in  remote  times  to  the  Israelites.  The  drcumdsiun 
of  the  Phoenicians  or  Canaanites  has  been  disputed,  but  is 
attested  by  Herodotus  (ii  104),  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
story  in  Cfen.  xxxiv.,  as  also  by  the  fact  that  the  term  of 
contempt,  "the  undrcumcised,"  is  reserved  in  the  Old 
Testament  for  the  Philistines.  The  rite  seems,  however^ 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse  in  later  times  in  Phoenicia  as 
well  as  in  Egypt  (Dr  Ebers  refers  to  the  uncircumcised 
figures  on  the  stele  of  Pianchi,  comp.  also  Herod.  Le,,  Joa. 
Antiq,,  viii  10,  3,  Contr.  Ap.  i  22,  and  perhaps  Esek. 
xxxii  24,  30^  which  may  partly  account  for  its  being 
aftcrwardis  regarded  as  distinctive  of  the  Jews.  The 
Egyptians,  too,  were  drcumcised,  and  that  prior  to  the 
immigration  of  the  Hebrews  (Wilkinson),  as  appear*  from 
the  jepreeentations  on  the  very  earliest  monuments.  The 
most  striking  of  these  is  the  scene  on  a  bas-relief  discovered 
in  the  temple  ol  Chnnsa  at  Eamak,  a  drawing  of  which  ii 
given  by  M.  Ghabas  and  Dr  Ebers.  The  subjects  €i  the 
operation  are  i^parently  the  two  children  of  Rameses  H, 
the  founder  ol  the  temple.  Their  age,  says  Dr  Ebeis, 
must  be  between  six  and  ten,  whidi  agrees  with  the  present 
custom  in  Egypt,  where^  as  Mr  Lane  tells  us,  circjimdsion 
is  generally  performed  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  though 
often  postponed  by  peasants  to  the  twdf th,  tiiiirteenth,  or 
even  fourteenth  year  {Modem  JSgypUant,  L  71).  It  has 
often  been  asserted  that  only  the  priests  underwent  the 
Ojperation,  but  there  Ib  no  earlier  evidence  for  this  than 
that  ol  Origen  ML  Lommatssch,  iv.  138),  in  whose  time 
it  Is  quite  possible  that  the  ^grptians,  like  the  later  Jewi^ 
sought  to  evade  a  peculiarity  whidi  exposed  thraa  to 
ridicule  and  contempt 

But  the  rite  of  circumcision  is  known  among  nations 
which  cannot  be  suspected  of  conmiunication  with  Egypt 
Similar  causes  produce  similar  effects  all  the  world  over. 
It  was  in  use  in  some  form  among  the  andent  ctviliaed 
peoples  of  Oentral  America,  though  this  is  better  attested 
of  the  Nahua  branch  (induding  the  Axtecs)  than  ol  the 
Maya  (Bancroft,  2fative  JSaeoi,  vol  Hi).  It  is  still  kq>t 
up  among  the  Teamas  and  Manaos  on  the  Amazon ;  also 
among  three  distinct  races  in  the  South  Seas,  among  most 
of  the  tribes  of  Australia,  among  the  Pltqpaiins,  the  l^ew 
Caledonians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hebrides.  It 
is  widdy  -spread  in  Africa,  especially  among  the  Kaff? 
tribes.  .  Among  the  Bechuanas  the  boys  who  are  dromi 
cised  together  form  a  sort  of  society,  for  which  among 
other  reasons.  Waits  oox^ectures  that  the  Beduanas  com. 
munic^ted  the  rite  to  the  other  Kaffira     Pridiard  {Ph^neat 
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Hisiory  of  ManlinH,  il  287)  rightly  dismisses  tho  idea 
tkat  the  Kaffirs  borrowed  the  rite  from  Mahometan  nations, 
though  ihe  progress  of  Islam  will  help  to  account  for  its 
preTalence  in  other  parts  of  Africa. 

m  Yeiy  different  views  were  held  in  antiquity  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  rite  of  droumcision.     There  was  a  myth 
common  to  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  thongh  not  of  very  ancient 
date  in  its  extant  Egyptian  form,  which  seems  to  bring 
circnmeision  into  connection  with  the  Snn-god«    In  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  chap.  xriL,  we  read  o(  **  the  blood  which 
proceeded  from  the  limb  of  tiie  god  Ba,  when  he  wished  to 
cut  himsfllf,"  which  the  late  Vlcomte  de  Bong^  interpreted^ 
with  mneh  plaosibility,  of  circnmeision  (Revue  archMogique, 
nonr.  s^rie,  i  244).    And  in  a  fragment  of  the  Phibnian 
Sanchoniathon  (JFragmerUa  ffittorieorum  Orceoorum,  ed. 
KflUer,  iiL  568,  669),  we  find  a  similar  tale  of  El  cir- 
eomcising  his  father  Uranos,  or,  according  to  another 
▼eraion,  himself,  and  the  blood  flowing  into  the  springs  and 
tirers.    Space  forbids. ns  to  discuss  the  bearings  of  this 
myth.    Herodotus  (it  37)  ascribes  the  Egyptian  custom 
to  the  motire  of  cleanliness  (Mapi^TrjToi  cu^cica).    This  is 
also  one  of  the  four  causes  reported  on  the  authority  of 
trtdition  by  Philo  the  Jew  (Opera,  ed.  Mangey,  il  210), 
the  three  others  being  the  avoidance  of  carbuncle,  the 
symboliong  of  purity  of  heart,  and 'the  attainment  of  a 
numerous   ofipring.     Mere  cleanliness,  however,    seems 
hardly  an  adequate  motive  for  the  practice.     Sanitary 
reasons  seem  much   more  probable,  judging  from    the 
well-ascertained  physical  advantages  of  circumcision  to 
the    Jewish  race.      But   even   this  is  not   a   complete 
explanation.     Why  was  the  practice  adopted   by  some 
nations  and  not  by  others  t    The  most  scientific  theory  is 
that  which  refers  it  to  a  religious  instinct  common  to  all 
nations,  though  not  always  expressing  itself  in  the  same 
way,  and  this  seems  even  to  be  at  least  obscurely  indicated 
by  tiie  tradition  of  the  Israelities.     The  prophet  Jeremiah 
(iz.  25,  26),  too,  puts  it  in  the  same  class  with  cutting  off 
the  hair  (compu  Herod,  iil  8),  which,  like  other  b^y 
mutilations,  has  been  shown  to  be  of  t&e  nature  of  a 
representative  sacrifice  (Tyler's  Primitive  Chdture,  iL  363, 
364).    The  principle  of  subetitutipn  was  familiar  to  all 
ancient  nations,  and  not  least  to  the  Israelites.     Witness 
the  story  of  Qen.xxii.,  the  paschal  lamb,  and  the  redemption 
of  the  first-bom  bv  an  offering  (Exod.  xiiL  11-16),  and 
compare  the  singular  phrase  ascribed  to  Saul  in  1  Sam. 
zviiL  25.    On  this  principle  circumcision  was  an  economical 
recognition  of  the  divine  ownership  of  human  life,  a  part  of 
the  body  being  sacrificed  to  preserve  the  remainder.     But 
it  was  more  than  this ;  otherwise  it  would  scarcely  have 
aaaerted  its  daim  to  existence  among  the  Jews,  when  all 
other  mutilations  were  strictly  forbidden  as  heathenish 
(Lev.  xis.  27,  zzL  5).    It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it 
was  a  sacrifice  to  the  awful  power  upon  whom  the  fruit  of 
the  w(»nb  depended,  and  having  onee  fixed  itself  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  -  neither  priest  nor  prophet  could 
eradicate  it    AH  that  these  could  do  was  to  spiritualize  itinto 
a  symbol  of  devotion  to  a  high  religious  ideal  (eomp.  Jer. 
ir.  4;  Dent  z.  16;  Jer.  ix.  25). 

In  oondusbn,  we  must  briefly  refer  to  an  analogous 
rite,  of  which  women  are  in  many  countries  the  subjects. 
It  is  said  to  consist  in  mutilation  of  the  clitoris,  which  is 
sometimee  connected  with  the  degrading  practice  of  infibu- 
lation.  It  was  prevalent' in  the  time  of  Strabo  (pp.  771, 
824)  in  Arabia  and  in  Egypt,  and,  as  Mr  Lane  attests,  is 
still  native  to  those  regions  (Modem  SgypUane,  i  73, 
4rMe  Zexieoi^,  s.  v.  '  hafada").  Carsten  Niebuhr  heard 
that  it  was  practised  on  both  shores  of  the  Persian  Oulf, 
and  at  Baghdad  (Deieriptum  de  VArabie,  p.  70).  It  ap- 
pears hi  some  parts  of  West  Africa,  a.^.,  Dahomey,  but  is  said 
to  be  still  more  common  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  continent 


See  F.  a  Banr,  TObinger  Zeiteehrift,  1832,  Heft  1 ;  £mld» 
AnHptUiet  of  Isnul,  £d£^  Trent.,  pp.  89-97  ;  BUdinffer,  *'£^ypt- 
ische  Elnwirkungen  auf  fiebraisohe  Cnlte,"  In  Berimtt  of  Vienna 
Academy  ;  Sir  Gfardner  Willdnaon,  Ancient  Egypt^  voL  v.  p.  818 ; 
Chabaa,  Rmte  arehSoHogique,  n.  s.,  voL  iiL  pp.  298-300 ;  Ebexa^ 
Egypitn  und  die  BiLeher  Moeie,  vol  i  pp.  278-284;  G.  Grey, 
TravtU  in  Australia,  voL  iL  p.  848 ;  Waits,  Anthrcpdogie  der 
Naturvilier,  voL  iL  pp.  Ill,  890 ;  Peachel,  WOcerkunde  ;  Burton, 
*'  Kotca  connected  witn  the  Dahomana,"  in  Memoir$  of  (h$  AiUkrth 
poloQical  Society,**  1868-64.  <!£.  K.  OL) 

CIRCUS,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  was  a  building  for  the 
exhibition  of  horse  and  chariot  racing.  It  consisted  of 
tiers  of  seats  running  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  course, 
and  forming  a  crescent  round  one  of  the  ends.  The  other 
end  was  straight  and  at  right  angles  to  the  course,  so  that 
the  plan  of  the  whole  had  nearly  the  form  of  an  ellipse  cut 
in  half  at  its  vertical  axis.  Along  the  transverse  axis  ran  a 
fence  (tpina)  separating  the  return  course  from  the  starting 
one.  The  straight  end  had  no  seats,  but  was  occupied  by 
the  stalls  (careeree)  where  the  chariots  and  horses  were  held 
in  readiness.  This  end  constituted  also  the  front  of  the 
building  with  the  main  entrance.  At  each  end  of  the  course 
were  conical  pillars  (metai)  to  mark  its  limits. 

The  oldest  building  of  this  kind  in  Borne  was  the  Cibottb 
Maxixub,  in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine 
hills,  where  previous  to  any  permanent  structure  races  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  held  beside  the  altar  of  the  god  Census. 
The  first  building  is  assigned  to  Tarquin  the  younger,  but 
for  a  long  time  little  seems  to  have  been  done  to  complete 
its  accommodation,  since  it  is  not  till  329  B.a  that  we  hear 
of  stalls  being  erected  for  the  chariots  and  horses.  It  was 
not  in  fact  tUl  under  the  empire  that  the  circus  became  a 
conspicuous  pubb'o  resort  Csesar  enlarged  it  to  some  extent, 
and  also  made  a  canaT  10  feet  broad  between  the  lowest 
tier  of  seats  and  the  course  as  a  precaution  for  the  spec- 
tators' safety  when  exhibitions  of  fighting  with  wild  beasts, 
such  as  were  afterwards  confined  to  the  amphitbeatrey  took 
place.  When  theee  exhibitions  were  removed,  and  the  canal 
(euripue)  was  no  longer  necessary,  Nero  filled  it  up.  Augus- 
tus is  said  to  have  placed  an  obelisk  between  the  met» 
or  goals,  and  to  have  built  a  new  pulvinar,  or  state  box ; 
but  if  this  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the 
circus  had  been  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  SI  B.a,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  besides  this  he  had  restored  it 
altogether.  Only  the  lower  tiers  of  seats  were  of  stone,  the 
others  being  of  wood,  and  this,  from  the  liability  to  £re,  may 
account  for  the  frequent  restorations  to  which  itwassubject; 
it  would  also  explain  the  iaXimg  of  the  seats  by  which  a 
crowd  of  people  were  killed  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  apparently  after  a  fire,  the  car- 
oeresof  stone  (tufa)  were  replaced  by  marble,  and  the  metn 
of  wood  by  bronze  gilt  Under  Domitian,  again,  after  a 
fire,  the  circus  was  rebuilt  and  the  carceres  increased  to  13 
instead  of  8  as  before,  the  work  was  finished  by  Tnjan. 
The  number  of  people  it  could  seat  is  given  at  100,000  and 
at  250,000,  tiie  latiker  being  supposed  to  be  the  more  cor- 
rect This  was  the  only  public  spectacle  at  which  men  and 
women  were  not  assigned  to  separate  places.  The  lower 
seats  were  reserved  for  persons  of  rank ;  the  state  box,  eug- 
geetue  or  cuhiculum,  was  midway  in  the  range  of  seats.  The 
principal  object  of  attraction  apart  from  the  racing  must 
have  been  the  spina  or  low  wall  which  ran  down  the  middle 
of  the  course,  with  its  obelisks,  images,  and  ornamental 
shrines.-  On  it  also  were  seven  figures  of  dolphins  and 
seven  oval  objects,  one  of  which  was  taken  down  at  every 
round  made  in  a  race,  so  that  spectators  might  see  readily 
how  the  contest  proceeded.  The  chariot  race  consisted  of 
seven  rounds  of  the  course.  The  chariots  started  abreast, 
but  in  an  oblique  line,  so  that  the  outer  chariot  might  be 
compensated  for  the  wider  circle  it  had  to  make  at  the 
other  end.  Such  a  race  was  called  a  mietue,  and  as  many 
as  2i  of  these  would  take  place  in  a  d^.    Tbe  competitor 
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woro  different  colours,  originallj  \?hite  and  red  (albata  and 
rtu$aia) ;  afterwards  the  colours  green  (prcuina)  and  blue 
(poieia)  were  added,  and  further,  under  Domitian,  gold  and 
purple,  but  these  last  two  were  not  long  retained.  To  pro- 
vide the  horses  and  large  staff  of  attend^ts,  it  was  necessary 
to  apply  to -rich  capitalists  and  owners  of  studs,  and  from 
this  there  grew  up  in  time  four  select  companies  (faeHonet) 
of  circus  puirejors  'which  were  identified  with  the  four 
colours,  and  with  which  those  who  organized  the  races 
had  to  contract  for  the  proper  supply  of  hflrses  and  men. 
The  driyers,  who  were  mostly  slayes,  were  sometimes  held  in 
high  repute  for  their  skill  The  horses  most  valued  were 
those  of  Sicilv,  Spain,  and  Cappadocia.  Chariots  with  two 
horses  {bigce}  or  four  (qitakngce)  were  roost  common, 
but  sometimes  also  they  had  three  (inffof)  and  exceptionally 
more  than  four  horses.  Occasionally  there  was  combined 
with  the  chariots  a  race  of  riders  (dentUores);  each  rider 
having  two  horses  and  leaping  from  one  to  the  other  during 
the  race.  At  certain  of  the  races  the  proceedings  were 
opened  by  a  pompa  or  procession  in  which  images  of  the 
gods  and  of  the  imperial  family  deified  were  conveyed  in 
cars  drawn  by  horses,  mules,  or  elephants,  attended  by  the 
colleges  of  priests,  and  led  by  the  presiding  magistrate 
seated  in  a  chariot  in  the  dress  and  with  the  insignia  of  a 
triumphator.  The  procession  passed  from  the  capitol  along 
the  forum,  and  on  to  the  circus,  where  it  was  received  by 
the  people  standing  and  clapping  their  hands.  The  pre- 
siding magistrate  gave  the  signal  for  the  races  by  throwing 
a  white  flag  {mappa)  on  to  the  course.  Next  in  importance 
to  the  Circus  Madmus  in  Eome  was  the  Cikcus  Fulminivs, 
erected  221  B.O.,  in  the  censorship  of  C.  Flaminius,  from 
whom  it  may  have  taken  its  name ;  or  the  name  may  have 
been  derived  from  Prata  Flaminia,  where  it  was  situated,  and 
where  also  were  held  plebeian  meetings.  The  only  games 
that  are  positively  known  to  have  been  celebrated  in  this 
circus  were  the  Ltidi  Tattrii  end  Plebeii.  There  is  no 
mention  of  it  after  the  1st  century.  Its  ruins  were 
identified  in  the  16th  century  at  S.  Caterina  de  Funari  and 
the  Palazzo  Mattel  A  third  circus  in  Rome  was  erected 
by  Caligula  in  the  gardens  of  Agrippina,  and  was  known 
as  theCiBOiTS  NsROins,  from  the  notoriety  which  it  obtained 
through  the  Circensian  pleasures  of  Nero.  A  fourth  was 
constructed  by  Maxentius  outside  the  Porta  Appia  near  the 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  where  its  ruins  are  still,  and  now 
afford  the  only  instance  from  which  an  idea  of  the  amcient 
circi  in  Rome  can  be  obtained.  It  was  traced  to  Oaracalla, 
till  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  showed  it  to  be  the  work 
of  Maxentius.  Old  topographers  speak,  of  six  circi,  but 
two  of  these  appear  to  be  imaginary,  the  Circus  Florse 
tnd  the  Circus  Salustll  There  remain  then  the  four 
described  above, — C.  Maximus,  Flaminius,  Neronis,  and 
Maxentll 

Circus  races  were  held  in  connection  with  the  following 
public  festivals,  and  generally  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival 
if  it  extended  over  more  than  one  day : — (1)  The  Consualiaf 
August  21,  December  16;  (2)  JSquivia,  February  27,  March 
14;  (3)  Ludi  Eomani,  September  4-19;  (4)  Ludi  PU- 
heii,  November  4-17;  (6)  Cerealia,  April  12-19;  (6) 
Dttdi  ApoUinarea,  July  13 ;  (7)  Ludi  Megalentes,  April 
4-10 ;  (8)  Floralia,  April  28-May  3.  (a.  8.  M.; 

CIRENCESTEI^  or  Cicesteb,  a  parliamentary  borough 
and  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
16  miles  south-east  of  the  town  of  that  name,  and  88 
miles  by  road  and  95  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  from 
London.  It  returns  one  member  to  Parliament,  and  is  a 
polling-place  for  East  Gloucestershire.  Not  being  incor- 
porated, it  is  governed  by  two  high  constables  and  14 
wardsmen,  elected  annually.  Cirencester  was  created  a 
separate  hundred  by  a  charter  granted  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.     The  town,  which  is  situated  on  the  River 


Chum,  and  is  in  connection  with  a  branch  of  the  Thames 
and  Severn  Canal,  has  four  principal  streets,  and  contains  a 
free  grammar-school,  alms-houses,  a 
savings  bank,  a  museum,  a  public  lib- 
rary, breweries,  and  a  carpet  factory. 
The  church  is  a  fine  structure  of  the 
15th  century,  with  an  embattled 
tower  134  feet  high,  a  fine  decorated 
porch,  and  several  lateral  chapels. 
The  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
which  adjoins  Oakley  Park,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Bathurst,  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  town.  It  is  a  handsome  ^™«  ^  Cirencartet. 
edifice,  with  a  frontage  of  190  feet,  facing  North  Wiltshire. 
Its  buildings  include  a  chapel,  a  dining  hall,  a  library, 
a  lecture  theatre,  laboratories,  class-rooms,  private  studies 
and  dormitories  for  the  students,  apartments  for  resident 
professors,  and  servants'  offices ;  also  a  museum  containing 
a  collection  of  anatomical  and  pathological  preparations,  and 
mineralogical,  botanical,  and  geological  specimens.  The 
college  farm  comprises  500  acres,  450  of  which  are  arable ; 
and  on  it  are  the  well-appointed  farm -buildings  and  the 
veterinary  hospital  Besides  agriculture,  the  course  of 
instruction  at  the  college  includes  chemistry,  natural  and 
mechanical  philosophy,  natural  history,  mensuration, 
surveying,  and  drawing,  and  other  subjects  of  practical 
importance  to  the  farmer,  proficiency  in  which  is  tested  by 
means  of  sessional  examinations.  There  is  some  manufac- 
ture of  carpets,  woollen  cloths,  and  curriers'  knives,  but  the 
industries  of  C^ncester  are  chiefly  agricultural  It  has 
now  a  chamber  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  and  the 
market  is  accounted  one  of  the  best  for  live-stock  in  the 
west  of  England.  In  1871  the  population  of  the  borough, 
which,  including  the  parish  of  Stratton,  has  an  area  of  5985 
acres,  amounted  to  7081 ;  that  of  the  parish  was  7079. 

Cirencester  oocn^ies  the  site  of  Coiiniixn,  Corinimn,  cr  Doro- 
eomoyinm,  the  capital  of  the  Dobuni,  and  an  important  militaiy 
station  of  the  Romane,  mtoated  at  the  junction  of  the  Foen-vay 
with  the  Ermin  and  Icknield  streeta.  In  677  it  was  taken  hj 
Ceawlin,  king  of  Weaeex,  and  in  878  by  the  Danes ;  and  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  council  held  by  Canute  about  the  year  1020.  An 
ahhev  for  Black  Canons,  relics  of  which  still  ezist^  vaa  fonnded  hf  t« 
by  Henry  I.  in  1117.  The  towp  was  garrisoned  for  the  Parliament 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  taken  by  Rupert  in 
1642 ;  bat  in  1648  it  was  finally  snirenderod  to  Crom well's  lorcoa. 
Nnmeroos  Roman  antiquities  hare  from  time  to  time  been  discoTeml 
St  Cirencester,  and  remains  of  the  ancient  waUa,  two  miles  in  dr« 
cuit,  and  of  a  Roman  ampitheatre  are  still  to  be  seen  there.  (Bee 
All  ths  Tear  Sound,  Ka  494,  Oct  10,  1868. 

CIRILLO,  DoHXMOO  (1734-1799),  physician  and 
patriot,  was  bom  at  Qrugno  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplosi 
Elected  whUe  yet  a  young  man  to  the  botanical  chair  left 
vacant  by  the  death  ot  Pedillo,  Cirillo  went  some  years 
afterwards  to  England,  where  he  was  made  member  of  the 
Eo3ral  Society,  and  to  France,  where  he  became  the  friend 
of  Bufibn,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and  others  of  like  mark. 
On  his  return  to  Naples  he  was  appointed  successively  to 
the  chairs  of  practical  and  theoretical  medicine.  He  wrote 
voluminously  and  well  on  scientific  subjects;  and  he  secured 
an  extensive  medical  practice.  The  entry  into  Naples  of 
the  French  under  Champlonnet,  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  Parthenopeian  Republic  (1799),  brought  to  a  conclusion 
his  b'fe  of  laborious  and  thoughtful  benevolence.  Cirillo 
was  chosen  a  representative  of  the  people ;  he  then  became 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Oommiasion,  and  was  elected 
its  president.  On  the  abandonment  by  the  French  of  the 
young  republic  (June  1799),  cardinal-general  Buffo  and  the 
army  of  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon  returned  to  Naples,  and  the 
republicans  withdrew,  ill-armed  and  inadequately  pro* 
visioned,  to  the  forts.  After  a  short  siege,  in  which  ao 
Englii^  squadron  under  Captain  Foote  bore  a  prominent 
part,  they  surrendered,  on  honourable  terms.     life  and 
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Kberty  ware  gnaraateed  them  by  the  signatures  of  Buffo,  of 
Voole,  and  of  Hicherooza,  the  Eussian  minister.  But  the 
aniTal  of  Nelson  changed  the  complexion  of  affairs;  he 
refosed  to  ratify  tiie  capitulation.  Sec'ure  under  the  British 
flag^  too,  Ferdinand  and^CaroHne  of  Austria  showed  them- 
aelvei  eager  for  revenge.  The  patriots  were  arrested ;  and 
CSrillOy  who  had  tended  the  queen  more  than  once,  and 
whose  skill  had  been  employed  on  behalf  of  the  English 
admiral  himself,  was  thrown  into  prison  with  the  others.  A 
«oart  was  formed  to  try  the  captives,  and  Cirillo  was  brought 
before  them.  Neither  his  age,  nor  his  fair  life  and  fame, 
nor  his  heroic  speech  and  bearing,  availed  with  them,  and 
he  was  condemned  to  death.  Nelson  attempted  to  save 
him,  and  Terdinand  consented  -to  forego  his  vengeance  if 
the  repabHcan  would  ask  for  mercy.  He  refused,  and  was 
hanged.  Cirillo,  whoee  favourite  study  was  botany,  and 
who  was  recognized  as  an  entomologist  by  LinnoBus,  left 
man^  books,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  all  of  them  treating  of 
medical  and  scientific  subjects^  and  all  of  little  value 
now  save  as  indications  of  the  writer's  fine  qualities  as 
a  man  of  science  and  humanitarian.  Exception  must^ 
however,  be  made  in  favour  of  the  ViriH  Moraii  dflC 
Atino,  a  pleasant  philosophical  opuscule  remarkable  for  its 
double  charm  of  sense  and  style. 

CIRTA,  an  ancient  city  of  Nnmidia,  in  Africa,  in  the 
eoontry  of  the  MassylL  It  was  regarded  by  the  Romans 
as  the  strongest  positbn  in  Numi£a,  and  was  made  by 
them  the  convei'ging  point  of  all  their  great  military  roads 
in  that  country.  By  the  early  emperors  it  was  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay,  but  was  afterwards  restored  by  Con- 
stantiiiA,  from  whom  it  took  its  modem  name.    6ee  Con- 

STAKTOfS. 

CIS-SUTLEJ  STATES.  This  ierm  has  for  many 
years  been  obsolete,  as  inapplicable  to  modem  territorid 
arrangements.  It  came  into  use  in  1809,  when  the  Sikh 
chiefs  souUi  of  Uie  SnUej  (Satlaj)  passed  under  British 
protection,  and  was  genendlv  applied  to  the  country  south 
of  the  Sutlej  and  north  of  uie  Delhi  territory,  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  Himalayas,  and  on  the  W.  by  Sois4  District. 
Prior  to  1846,  the  greater  part  of  this  territory  was  inde- 
pendent, the  chiefs  being  subject  merely  to  control  from  a 
political  officer  stationed  at  Ambdli,  and  styled  the  agent 
of  the  govemor-general  for  the  CichSntlej  States.  After 
the  first  Sikh  war  the  full  administration  of  the  territory 
became  vested  in  the  officer  already  mentioned.  In  1849 
occurred  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  when  the  Cis-Sutlej 
States  Commissionership,  comprising  the  districts  of 
AmbAlA,  Ferozpur,  LudhiAnii,  llian^w&r,  and  Simla,  was 
incorporated  with  the  new  province.  The  name  continued 
to  be  applied  to  this  division  until  1862,  when,  owing  to 
Ferozpur  having  been  transferred  to  the  ikhore,  and  a  part 
«f  Thantew&r  to  the  Delhi  Division,  it  ceased  to  be  appro- 
priajte.  Since  then,  the  tract  remaining  has  been  known  as 
the  Amb^  or  Umballa  Division.'  Those  of  old  Cis-Sutlej 
States  which  still  retain  their  independence  are  Qatidld, 
Jhino,  Nibhi,.Maler  Kotld,  and  Farldkot 

CISTERCIANS,  a  religious  order  of  the  rule  of  St  Bene- 
dick, founded  in  1098,  by  St  Robert  abbot  of  Molesmo. 
It  was  so  iiamed  from  its  original  convent  in  the  forest  of 
Citeaux  (Cistercium),  about  14  miles  north-east  of  Beaune. 
This  order  became  so  powerful  that  it  governed  almost  all 
Europe  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  concerns,  and  through 
the  exertions  of  St  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  had  increased  so 
rapidly  in  power,  that  within  a  century  from  its  foundation 
it  embraced  800  rich  abbeys*  in  different  countries  of  Europe. 
Theabbeys.of  La  Fert^  Pontigny,  Chdrvaux,  and  Morimond 
were  offishoots  of  that  of  Citeaux,  and  produced  in  their 
tom^  a  greet  number  of  separate  communities,  all  which 
eonturaedunderthe  superintendence  of  the  abbey  of  Citeaux. 
The  abbey  of  Morimond  alone  nossessed  700  benefices  ; 


and  its  supremacy  was  acknowledged  by  the  militaiy  omsrs 
of  Calatrava,  Alcantara,  and  Montesa  in  Spain,  and  by  those 
of  Christ  and  of  Avis  in  Portugal  But  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  communities  of  this  order  was  that  of  Clairvaux, 
founded  in  1115  by  St  Bernard  (see  Bebnasd).  Towards 
the  end  of  the  12th  century,  however,  the  immense  wealth 
of  Citeaux  began  to  operate  unfavourably  on  its  discipline, 
and  led  the  way  to  great  corraptions.*  Jean  de  la  Barri^re, 
abbot  of  N6tre-Dame  des  Feuillants,  near  Toulouse,  suc- 
ceeded in  1577  in  effecting  a  reform,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  Fueillants  in  France,  and  likewise  to  the  Reformed 
Bemardines  in  Italy.  But  of  all  the  reforms  among  the 
Cistercians,  the  most  celebrated  was  that  effected  by  the 
abbot  of  La  Trappe  in  1664. 

Dependent  on  the  abbey  of  Citeaux  there  were  about 
1800  monasteries  and  an  equal  number  of  nunneries.  This 
ancient  abbey  was  the  burial-place  of  all  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  of  tlie  original  line,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  two,  who  died  before  its  foundation. 

The  Cistercians  were  Involved  in  the  general  fate  of  the 
religious  orders  during  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution 
of  1789,  and  were  traced  to  a  few  convents  in  Spain, 
Poland,  Austria,  and  the  Saxon  part  of  Upper  Lusatia. 

The  habit  of  the  order  is  a  white  robe  or  cassock, 
with  a  black  scapulary  and  a  woollen  girdle.  The  nuns 
wear  a  white  tunic  and  a  black  scapulary  and  girdle. 

The  order  began  by  exerdsing  more  austerity  than  either 
the  Benedictines  of  that  period  ^fhe  11th  century)  or  the 
Cluniac  monks  who  hieui  emerged  trom  the  Benedictine  order 
two  centuries  earlier.  This  austerity  was  exhibited,  not 
only  in  the  rude  and  scanty  fare  of  the  brethren  (limited 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year  to  one  meal  a  day)  and  in 
the  great  amount  of  silence  imposed,  but  likewise  in  the 
dress,  the  sacred  vestments,  and  the  church  furniture  of 
the  order.  The  Cluniac  monks  not  only  possessed  fine 
churches,  but  were  also  in  the  habit  of  adorning  them 
with  pictures,  jewelled  crosses,  and  other  elaborate  decora- 
tions, while  their  vestments  and  chalices  were  in  keeping 
with  this  splendour.  Indeed  one  of  their  first  men,  St 
Hugh,  a  contemporary  of  St  Bernard,  strongly  maintained 
the  principle  that  nothing  could  be  too  rich  and  costly 
for  the  divine  service.  But  St  Stephen  Harding,  the 
EngUsh  monk,  who,  though  only  the  second  abbot^ 
was  the  virtual  creator  of  Cistercian  rule  and  discipline,  im- 
pressed on  the  Cistercian  mind  a  different  principle,  and 
trained  np  St  Bernard  in,  it.  Their  chasubles  were  to  be 
only  of  linen,  the  chalice  not  of  gold  but  of  silver  gilt^ 
and  even  the  white  robe  of  the  order  was  less  volummous 
in  its  folds  than  that  of  the  Cluniac  brethren.  In  one 
respect,  however,  the  sense  of  beauty  seems  to  have  been 
allowed  to  operate.  Although  the  material  was  to  be 
coarse,  yet  the  form  of  a  vestment  might  be  carefully  looked 
to;  and  this  taste  for  beauty  of  form  led  in  duo  time 
to  great  advances  in  £he  architecture  of  their  buildings. 
This  difference  between  the  Cistercians  and  the  Cluniacs 
occasioned  considerable  rivalry  and  even  bitterness  of  senti- 
ment,— the  Cistercians  being  in  danger  of  something  like 
Pharisaic  pride  in  contrasting  their  own  severer  rale  with  the 
comparative  luxury  of  their  neighbours  the  Cluniacs,  who 
apparently  afforded  some  ground  for  the  charge  of  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline,  especially  in  the  12lh/:entury  after  the 
death  of  St  Hugh. 

In  the  matter  of  government,  the  Cistercian  order  (as 
constituted  by  St  Stephen  Harding  at  a  general  chapter 
held  in  1119)  differed  both  from  the  Benedictine  and  from 
the  Cluniac  constitutions.  According  to  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict  each  monastery  was  to  bean  independent  monarchy 
under  its  own  abbot;  although  in  extraordinary  cases 
neighbouring  monasteries  of  the  order  might  int^ere  in 
the  election  of  an  abbot     This  independence  had  not  been 
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fcmod  to  woA,  well,  and  the  Cluniao  rule  made  each 
daughter  monastery  to  be  sabjeot  to  Clony,  and  to  reoeiye 
its  prior  from  his  appointment.  Such  subordination  tended 
to  greater  regularity  of  discipline,  and  greatly  increased  the 
power^  of  the  order,  especially  when  abbeys  were  assailed 
by  laymen  or  unduly  harassed  by  bishope.  The  abbot  of 
Ouny  became  a  veritable  prince  with  314  monasteries  sub- 
ject to  him,  and  with  the  right  bf  .coining  money,  which 
was  aocepled  as  readily  as  that  of  the  king  of  France  But 
its  concentration  of  power  in  a  single  hand  iuTolved  the 
risk  attendant  upon  all  such  despotisms  ;  and  the  Abbot 
Pontius,  who  had  succeeded  St  Hugh  about  1109  seems 
to  have  endangered  the  entire  system  by  an  extravagance 
which  loaded  Cluny  with  debt,  and  by  his  ambition  in 
claiming  the  title  .of  Abbot  of  Abbots,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  sway  the  oldest  Benedictine  house  itself,  the  famous 
abbey  of  Monte  Casino.  St  Stephen  Harding  framed  a 
constitution  for  the  Cistercians  which  aimed  at  combining 
tiie  excellencies  without  the  defects  of  the  two  systems. 
Although  in  his  rule  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  was  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  PaUr  VniverscUit  Ordinitf  yet  a  system  of 
reciprocal  visitation  was  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  four 
earliest  houses  which  derived  their  origin  from  Citeaux — 
La  Fert^  Pontigny,  Clairvaux,  and  Morimond — governed 
the  abbejrs  which  had  respectively  sprung  from  theuL 
The  four  abbots  of  these^ldest  daughters  of  Citeaux  might 
even  in  an  extreme  case,  with  the  consent  of  a  general 
chapter,  depose  the  head  of  the  order,  the  abbot  of  Citeaux. 
Thii  constitution,  known  as  the  Chart  of  Charity,  exercised 
much  influence  upon  other  orders,  and  in  some  degree  upon 
that  of  Cluny.  But  it  gave  rise  to  a  daim  which  (though 
not' intended  by  its  author,  and  denounced  by  its  greatest 
alumntUy  St  Bernard)  was  successfully  urged  in  after  years 
by  the  Cistercian,  as  well  as  by  other  orders,  vix.,.an 
exemption  from  episcopal  superintendence. 

With  respect  to  intellectual  culture  and  influence,  the 
CSsterdan  order  cannot  claim  a  place  in  the  front  rank 
among  tha  monastic  bodies.  Devoted  to  worship,  to 
penance,  to  contemplation,  and  to  culture  of  the  soil,  the 
order  did  aot^  like  some  others,  admit  the  relaxation  ot 
soholastio  disputations.  No  doubt  it  received  learned 
men  mto  its  fold.  It  ii  also  true  that  St  Stephen  Harding, 
With  some  of  his  brethren,  undertook  a  revision  of  the 
Bible,  that  copies  of  many  valuable  works  were  made' by 
the  brethren  (though,  with  less  ornamentation  than  the 
illnmiiiated  MSS.  of  mmB  other  orders),  and  that  St 
Bemanl  was  solicitous  to  funush  all  the  monasteries 
founded  by  Himself  with  good,  libraries.  Nevertheless, 
as  an  order,  Ihe  Cistbrdans  have  not  achieved  such  triumphs 
|yf  learning  as  the  Benedictines,  the  Dominicans,  or  the 
Jesuits. 

But  no  orAer  springing  out  from  the  Benedictine  proved 
so  popular  a«  the  Cistercian.  During  the  11th  century  its 
houses  were  multiplied  in  every  direction.  It  touched 
both  ends  of  the  social  scale.  St  Bernard  and  the  thirty 
novices  who  joined  with  him  were  all  of  noble  birth ;  many 
similar  accessions  were  made  from  time  to  time,  and  in  the 
12th  century  we  read  of  fifteen  young  Qerman  princes 
entering  the  ord^..  But  a  place  was  also  found  for  the 
poor  and  uneducated.  Such  as  could  not  be  choir  brethren, 
might  be  lay  brethren  and  till  the  fields ;  and  the  contrast 
between  a  lebourer  of  this  sort,  partaking  of  the  dignity  of 
a  great  and  powerful  community,  and  the  neighbouring 
husbandman,  the  serf  of  some  feudal  lord,  was  in  the  eyes 
of  many  iU  in.  favour  of  the  monk.  It  may  have  tended 
towards  that  emancipation  of  the  •labourers  jgo  largely 
effected  by  the  monastic  orders  and  celebrated  in  a  well- 
known  sonnet  by  Wordswprth. 

The  order  seems  to  have  especially  thriven  in  England. 
From'Waverley  in  Surrey,  the  earliest  Cistercian  settle 


ment  in  the  country,  they  spread  over  Britain,  espedaOj- 
by  the  rivers  of  Yorkshire,  and  extended  into  Scotland. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Cistercian  houses  at  the  time  el 
the.  Reformation  is  a  part  of  general  jnonastio  history. 
While  some  of  the  diasolutioAs  were  uigust,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  abbots  mere  judicial  murders,  the  luxury  of  tKs 
great  Yorkshire  houses  seems  quite  undeniaUe,  and  pe^ 
haps  their  overthrow  may,  on  the  whole,  be  thought  to 
favour  the  didum  of  Mr  Carlyle, — that  nothing  is  crushed 
from  without,  until  it  is  ripe  to  perish  from  within. 

For  authorities  see  the  articles  ahpeady  referred  to.  See  alee 
Manrianef,  Anru^ki  Oiderd&ntet,  4  vols,  folio,  Lvona,  1942, 
and* me  variona  biogmphiea  of  St  Benurd  by  Alban  Botleri 
Neandor,  De  Batiibon,  ICorrison,  and  otheta ;  and  Tk$  0%$- 
Ureian  SatnU  ^  England,  espedaUy  Si  SUphsn  Hardin%, 
edited  by  John  Hemy  Newman,  London,  1844.  Dean  Milmaa 
cautions  hia  reader*  against  the  love  of  legend  displayed  .in  these 
biographies,  bat  praiies  "their  research  and  eiquinte  charm  el 
styto,''^  Lai.  ChrutiahUy,  bk  viiL  chra.  4.  See  also  Chemel,* 
Dietionnain  ffistorique,  Paris,  1856  ;  and  for  the  artistie  elementa, 
so  fsr  as  regards  paintings,  Mrs  Jacmleson's  Leggnds  ^f  ikt 
Monastic  OrdMrt,  London,  1860  ;  also  Cosmo  Innes  s  Scotland  in 
the  Middlt  Aaet,  Edinbnigh,  1800  ;  lUeanU  of  the  MonaaUry  ^ 
Kinlou,  by  John  Stoart,  LL.D.,  Sdinbnrgh,  1872 ;  and  an  aitida 
"Cistercian  Abbeya  in  Yorkahire"  in  Fraan't Magasint  for  Sep- 
tember 1870.  (J.  O.  a)  ' 

dTEAUX,  or  dsTSATnc,  a  village  in  Franpe,  in  the 
department  of  C6te  d'Or,  about  7  zniles  east  of  Ui'e  town 
of  Nuits,  and  12  from  D^on.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
great  abbey  founded  by  Kobert  de  Moleeme  in  1098,  which 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Cistercian  order  6Me 
last  article).  The  buildings  are  now  occupied  as  a  ruor- 
matory  for  juvenile  criminals ;  and  in  the  nei^boorhood 
is  an  extensive  agricultural  ooUege. 

CITH.£BON,  or  as  it  ii  now  called  from  its  pine  forest^ 
Elatsa.,  a  famous  mountain,  or  rather  mountain  range,  ik 
the  south  of  Bosotia,  separating  that  state  from  Megaris  and 
Attica.  It  was  greatly  celebrated  in  Grecian  mythology^ 
and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  great  poets  of  Greece, 
especially  by  Sophodea.  It  was  on  CithsQron  that  Actson 
was  changed  into  a  stag,  that  Pentheua  was  tern  to  pieces 
by  the  Bacchantes  whose  oigiee  he  had  been  watching 
and  that  the  infant  (Edipus  was  exposed.  This  mountain, 
too,  was  the  scene  of  the  mystic  ritds  of  Dionysus ;  and  the 
festival  of  the  Dtsdala  in  honour  of  Juno  was  celebnted 
on  its  summit  The  carriage  road  from  Athens  to  Thebee 
crosses  the  range  by  a  picturesque  defile  which  has  at  one 
time  been  guarided  on  the  Afctio  side  by  a  strong  fortreo^ 
the  ruins  of  which  are  known  as  Ohy^to-kastro  or  Gipsy 
Ossde. 

CTTBIO  ACID,  or  OxTf^iOABBALLTUO  Acid,  OJBJd^ 
or  C,H.(OH)(CO.OH)s,  a  tetrahydrio  tribasio  add,  fint 
prepared  in  tiie  solid  state  by  Sdbeele,  in  1784,  from  the 
juice  of  lemons,  in  which  it  exists  in  large  quantity.  It  is 
present  also  in  oranges,  citrons,  currants,  gooseberries,  and 
many  other  fruits,  and  in  several  bulbs  and  tnben.  It  is 
made  on  a  large  scale  from  lime  or  lemon  juice,  chiefly  in 
the  months  of  November  aAd  December.  The  juice  is 
fermented  for  some  time  to  free  it  from  mucilage,  then 
boiled  and  filtered,  and  neutralijBed  with  powder^  dialk 
and  a  little  milk  of  lime ;  the  predpitate  of  oaldum  dtrate 
so  obtained  is  decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and 
the  resulting  solution  of  dtric  add  is  separated  by  filtration, 
evaporated  to  remove  calcium  sulphate,  and  eonoentr%ted 
The  concentration  is  Best  effected  in  vacuum  pans.  The 
acid  \b  thus  procured  ih  colourless  rhombic  prisms  of  the 
composition  C^HgO^  +  B.fi,  Crystals  of  a  different  fonn 
are  depodted  from  a  strong  boUing  solution  of  the  add. 
About  20  gallons  of  lemon  juice  should  yield  about  10  1^ 
of  crystalliMd  dtric  add.  The  add  may  also  be  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  unripe  gooseberries.  Calcium  dtrate  fo? 
exportation  in  the  place  of  lemon  Juioe  must  be 
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factored  with  care  to  avoid  au  excess  of  chalk  or  lime, 
which  would  precipitate  constituents  of  the  juice  that  cause 
the  fermentation  of  the  citrate  and  the  production  of  calcium 
acetate  and  butyrate. 

Citric  acid  has  an  agreeable  sour  taste.  It  is  soluble  in 
}ths  of  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  half  its  weight  of  boilins 
water,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  At  150 
C.  It  melts,  and  on  the  continued  application  of  heat  boils, 
giving  off  its  water  of  crystallization.  At  175^  C,  it  is 
resolved  into  water  and  acqnitic  acid,  C^^fi^  ft  substance 
found  in  Equttetum  fluviatUej  monkshood,  and  other 
plantSi  A  higher  temperature  decomposes  this  body  into 
carbonic  anhydride  and  itaconio  acid,  C^H^O^  which,  again, 
by  the  expulsion  of  a  molecule  of  water,  yields  citraconio 
anhydride,  C^H^O..  Citric  add  digested  at  a  temperature 
below  iO^  C.  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gives  off 
carbonic  oxide.  With  fused  potash  it  forms  potassium 
oxalate  and  acetate.  It  is  a  strong  acid,  and  dissolved  in 
water  decomposes  the  carbonates  and  attacks  iron  and  zinc. 
Citric  add,  in  conmion  with  oth^r  tribasic  adds,  evolves 
about  three  times  the  amount  of  heat  disengaged  by  acetic 
acid  when  quantities  of  these  two  bodies  in  the  proportion 
of  their  molecular  weights  are  saturated  with  soda,-— one 
molecule  of  the  tribasic  being  equivalent  to  three  of  the 
monobasic  add. 

The  citrates  are  a  numerous  class  of  salts,  the  most 
soluble  of  which  are  those  with  alkaline  bases  ;  the  alkaline 
earthy  dtrates  are  insolubl&  Citric  acid,  being  tnbasic, 
forms  dther  add  monometallic,  add  dimetallic,  or  neutra] 
trimetallic  salts  ;  thus,  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-potassio  and 
iodic  dtrates  are  known.  In  <i  few  salts  a  fourth  atom  of 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal,  and  citric  add  is  therefore 
eonsider^  by  some  chemists  to  be  tetrabado.  Citric  add 
gives  wi(Ji  excess  of  lime-water  a  slight  predpitate  of  caldum 
dtrate ;  a  farther  predpitate  is  produced  by  boiling,  but  it 
is  zedissolved  as  the  liquid  cools.  Solution  of  dtric  acid 
may  be  approximately  titrated  by  means  of  bcuyta-water 
and  litmus. 

The  impurities  occasionally  present  in  dtric  add  are  salts 
of  potasdum  and  sodium,  traces  of  iron,  lead,  and  oopper 
derived  from  the  vessels  used  for  its  evaporation  and 
Cfystallisation,  and  free  sulphuric,  tartaric,  and  even  oxalic 
add.  Tartaric  add,  which  is  sometimes  present  in  large 
quantities  as  an  adulterani  in  commercial  dtric  add,  may 
be  detected  in  the  presence  of  the  latter,  by  the  production 
of  a  predpitate  of  acid  potassium  tartrate  when  potasdum 
acetate  is  added  to  a  cold  solution  of  the  sample  of 
add  to  be  tested.  Another  mode  of  separating  the  two 
adds  is  to  oonvert  them  into  caldum  salts,  which  are  then 
treated  with  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  cupric  chloride, 
•olnUe  cupric  dtrate  and  caldum  chloride  being  formed, 
while  oupric  tartrate  jemains  undissolved  Citric  is 
furthermore  distinguished  from  tartaric  add  by  the  fact 
that  an  ammonia  solution  of  silver  tartrate  produces  a 
brilliant  silver  mirror  when  boiled,  whereas  dtric  of  silver 
IS  reduced  only  after  prolonged  ebullitioa 

Citric  addii  used  in  calico-printing,  also  in  the  preparation 
of  efiervesdiig  draughts,  and  occasionally  as  a  refrigerant 
and  antiscorbutic^  instead  of  fresh  lemon  juice,  to  which, 
however,  it  is  therapeutically  inferior.  In  the  form  of  lime 
juice  it  has  long  been  known  as  an  antidote  for  scurvy,  and 
several  of  the  dtrates  are  much  employed  as  medicines. 

CITBON,  a  spedes  of  Citrus  (C.  medira,  Risso),  belong- 
ing to  the  Natural  Order  Auraniiaceog,  which  furnishes 
also  the  orange,  lime,  and  shaddock.  The  dkron-tree  is  an 
evergreen  growing  to  a  height  of  about  8  feet;  it  has 
lon^  pendent,  and,  in  the  wild  varieties,  spiny  brandies, 
pale-green,  oblong,  and  sub-serrate  leaves,  and  flowers 
purple  without  and  white  within.  The  fruit  is  ovate  or 
oblong,  protuberant  at  the  tip,  and  from  5  to  6  inches 


long,  with  a  rough,  furrowed,  adherent  rind,  the  inner 
portion  of  which  is  thick,  whit%  and  fleshy,  the  outer, 
thin,  greenish-ydlow,  and  very  fragrant.  The  pulp  is 
sub-acid  and  edible,  and  its  seeds  are  bitter.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  the  fruity  some  of  them  of  great  weight 
and  size.  The  Madras  dtron  has  the  form  of  an  oblate 
sphere  ;  and  in  the  **  fingered  dtron  **  of  China,  the  lobes 
are  separated  into  finger-like  dividons. 

Qalledo  and  De  Candolle  condder  dtrons  and  lemons  to 
be  distinct  spedes ;  but  the  former  authority  states  that 
seed  produced  by  lemon-trees  growing  amongst  dtron-treda 
gave  varieties  which  were  intermeddate  between  the  two 
spedes ;  and  by  some  botanists  dtrons,  lemons,  and  oranges 
are  held  to  be  all  varieties  of  the  wild  Ciirtu  medico. 
According  to  Dr  G.  Birdwood,  however,  the  orange  and 
lemon  are  both  natives  of  Upper  India,  the  former  being 
derived  from  the  wild  CiirusAuranHumot  Qurhwal,  Sikkim, 
and  Khada,  and  the  lemon,  lime,  and  probably  dtron  alsc, 
from  the  wild  CUnts  Limonum  of  the  valleys  of  Sikkim 
and  Kumaon,  of  which  the  Citrus  medica  was  the  first 
cultivated  variety  {Atkenmum,  Na  2544,  Jidy  29,  1876^ 
p  151). 

The  dtron-tree  thrives  in  the  open  air  in  China,  Persia, 
the  West  Indies,  Madeira,  Sidly,  Cornea,  and  the  warmer 
parts  of  .Spain  and  Italy ;  and  in  conservatories  it  is  often 
to  be  seen  in  more  northerly  r^ons.  It  was  described  by 
Theophrastus  as  gix>wing  in  MecQa;  it  appears,  however,  not 
to  be  indigenous  to  Persia,  but  to  have  been  introduced 
into  that  country  and  other  lands  from  North  India,  where 
it  was  found  growing  wild  by  Dr  Boyle.  It  was  earlj 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  fruit  was  held  in  great 
esteem  by  them  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  no  other  member  of  uie  Auraniiacece^  the  introduction 
of  orangesand  lemons mto  thecountriesof  the  Mediterranean 
being  due  to  the  Arabs,  between  the  10th  and  15th  centu- 
ries. Joeephus  tells  us  that.'*  the  law  of  the  Jews  required, 
that  at  the  feast  of  tabemades  eveiy  one  should  have 
branches  of  palm-tree  and  citron-tree*"  {Aniiq,^  ziiL  13, 
5);  and  the  Hebrew  word  iappwuhy  rendered  ** apples* 
and  "^)ple-tree"  in  Cant  iL  3,  5,  Prov.  zzv.  11,  Aa, 
probably  signifies  the  dtron-tree  and  its  fruit  Oribadua 
in  the  4th  century  describes  the  fruit,  accuratdy  distin- 
guishing the  three  parts  of  it  About  (he  3d  century  the 
tree  was  introduced  into  Italy ;  and,  as  QaDedo  informa 
us,  it  was  much  grown  at  Salerno  in  the  11th  century. 
In  China,  dtrons  are  placed  in  apartments  to  make  them 
fragrant  The  rind  of  the  dtron  yields  two  perfumes,  cil  of 
ce£ra  and  cU  of  eiiron,  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine ;  and 
when  preserved  it  is  much  esteemed  as  a  sweetmeat 

Oribaaii  Saidiani  ColUdonm  MsdichuUium  LibriXFTI,,  I  L 
0.  64  {D$  eOrio);  Galledo,  TraiU  du  CUnu  (1811);  Darwin,  AnU 
malt  and  Plant$  vmd$r  JkmuHeaHom,  vol.  L  pp.  8S4-«  (1868); 
Bnndis,  Fortd  Flora  ^  Nortk^Wtai  mi  OmUnl  India,  p.  61 
(1874). 

CTTTA.  DELLA  PrEYE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Umbria  and  district  of  Orvieto,  about  six  miles  from  the 
station  of  Chiud  on  the  railway  between  Siena  and  Borne. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Pietro  Pemgino^  and  still  preserves 
some  of  his  finest  works.  Of  these  several  are  to  be  found 
in  the  cathedral,  and  his  fresco  of  the  adoration  of  the  Magi 
adorns  the  oratory  of  the  Disoiplinatl     Population,  6500. 

CITTA.  DI  CASTELLO,a  town  of  Italy,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  province  ef 
Perugia,  25  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the  town  of  that  name. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Floridus  and  dating  from 
150^,  a  large  number  of  interesting  churchss  <Hth  valuable 
paintings,  a  communal  palace  of  the  13th  century,  an  epis- 
copal palace  remodelled  since  1789,  and  no  fewer  than  four 
mandons  bebngmg  to  the  Titelli  family,  who  governed  the 
town  in  thelS^h  century,  and  were  among  the  first  to 
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patronise  the  yoathfnl  RapliaeL  Tho  dtj  for  a  long  time 
nnmbered  several  works  of  this  artist  among  its  most  pre- 
cious possessions  ;  bat  they  have  all  been  removed  except 
two  of  minor  importance.  CitUt  di  Castello  occnpies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Ti/emum  Tiberinum,  which  was  chiefly 
famous  for  its  connection  with  the  younger  Pliny,  who  hod 
a  villa  in  the  neighboorhood.  The  older  city  was  destroyed 
by  TotilSy  but  numerous  inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
which  prove  its  identity.     Population,  6090. 

OITTJL  YEOCHIA,  oe  CittI  Kotjlbilb,  a  fortified  city 
of  Malta,  situated  about  six  miles  west  of  Valetta,  on  high 
ground  which  affords  a  view  of  a  large  part  of  the  island. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  an  episcopal  «eminary 
and  a  handsome  modem  cathedral,  which  is  said  by  tradi- 
tion to  occupy  the  site  of  the  house  of  the  governor  Publius, 
who  welcomed  the  apostle  Paul  In  the  rock  beneath  the 
city  there  are  some  remarkable  catacombs;  and  a  grotto, 
reputed  to  have  given  shelter  to  the  apostle,  is  pointed  out 
below  the  church  of  S.  Paola  About  two  miles  from  the 
town  is  the  residence  of  the  English  governor,  known  as 
the  palace  of  St  Antonio ;  and  at  a  like  distance  in  another 
direction  is  the  ancient  palace  of  the  grand-masters  of  the 
order  of  St  John,  with  an  extensive  public  garden  called 
n  Boschetta  CitUi  Veochia  was  called  Medina,  or  the 
City,  by  the  Arabe,  and  it  probably  represents  the  town 
of  M^itOf  which  is  mentioned  by  all  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers. It  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  island  till 
the  rise  of  Valetta  in  the  16th  century.  Population  about 
7000. 

CITT.  This  word,  derived  through  the  French  cUk 
from  the  Latin  eivitoi,  is  used  in  England  with  consider- 
able laxity  as  little  more  than  a  synonym  for  town ;  while 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  kind  of  traditional  feeling  of 
dignity  connected  with  it  It  was  maintained  by  Coke 
and  Blackstone  that  a  city  is  a  town  incorporate  which  is 
or  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  and  this  opinion  has  been 
very  generally  adopted  since.  It  does  not  correspond,  how- 
ever, with  actual  English  usage ;  for  Westminster,  on  the 
one  hand,  is  called  a  city  though  it  has  no  corporation ; 
and  Thetford,  Sherboume,  and  Dorchester  are  never  so 
designated  though  they  are  regularly  incorporated  and  were 
once  episcopal  sees.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  actual 
sees  in  the  country  all  have  a  formal  right  to  the  title,  and 
that  Westminster  is  the  only  place  without  a  bishop  that 
has  the  same  claim.  In  the  United  States,  where  the 
ecclesiastical  distinction  does  not  exist,  the  application  of 
the  term  depends  on  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  municipal 
privileges  possessed  by  the  corporations,  and  charters  are 
given  raising  from  the  rank  of  town  to  that  of  city.  This 
use  of  the  word  is  much  more  in  keeping  with  its  deriva- 
tion, which  leads  the  mind  back  to  the  idea  of  the  social 
life  and  corporate  action  of  a  body  of  freemen ;  and  it  also 
agrees  better  with  sudi  classical  English  phrases  as  "  a  free 
city,"  an  imperial  city.  Both  in  France  and  in  England 
the  word  is  popularly  used  to  distinguish  the  older  and 
central  nucleus  of  some  of  the  larger  towns  such  as  London 
and  Paris.  The  history  of  the  rise  of  cities  and  towns  has 
been  given  in  the  article  Borough. 

CIUDAD  BOLIVAR.     See  Angostura. 

CIUDAD  REAL,  the  chief  town  formerly  of  La  Mancha, 
and  now  of  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real,  in  Spain,  97 
miles  south  from  Madrid,  on  a  plain  between  the  Jabalon 
and  Quadiana.  It  was  built  and  fortified  by  Alphonso  the 
Wise  in  1264,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Moors;  and 
portions  of  the  walls  and  towers  remain.  It  has  several 
fine  churches,  and  a  large  hospital,  founded  by  Cardinal 
Lorensana.  It  is  one  of  the  least  commercial  of  the  larger 
towns  of  Spain,  deriving  most  of  its  trade  from  agriculture 
and  an  annual  fair  which  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
nale  of  asses  and  mnle&     Population,  9000. 


CIUDAD  REAL,  tho  chief  town  of  the  state  of  Chi^M 
in  Mexico,  otherwise  known  as  Sak  Christobal  (g.  «.) 

CIUDAD  RODRIGO,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  Agueda* 
in  the  provinca  of  Salamanca,  near  the  frontier  of  PortngaL 
It  is  fortified,  and  has  some  good  public  buildings,  including 
a  cathedral  (built  in  1190),  several  churches  and  convents, 
an  arena  for  bull-fights,  and  an  episcopal  seminary.  In 
the  principal  square  are  three  Romtoi  columns  brought  from 
the  ancient  Malabriga;  and  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct 
are  also  extant  A  bridge  connects  the  city  with  the 
suburbs,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  well-culti- 
vated district  There  are  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs^ 
leather,  and  linen;  and  ihe  soap  is  celebrated  in  Spain  as 
Jahon  de  Fiedra,  During  the  Peninsular  war  the  town 
was  taken  by  Marshal  Mass4na  in  1810,  and  in  1812  by 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  received  from  the  Cortes  tho 
title  of  duke  of  Ciudad  Rodriga     Population,  5700. 

CIUDADELA,  a  city,  formerly  the  capital  of  Minorca, 
at  the  head  of  a  deep  and  narrow  bay  on  its  west  coast^ 
25  miles  north-west  of  Mahon.  It  is  surrounded  by  wall^ 
and  has  a  fine  Gothic  church.    Population  upwards  of  5000L 

CIVET  ( Viverra),  a  genus  of  Omivorous  Mammals  form* 
log  with  the  genet  and  ichneumon  the  family  Viverridte, 
and  characterised  by  the  possession  of  a  deep  pouch 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  genital  organs  (divided 
into  two  sacs  eadi  about  the  size  of  an  almond),  into 
which  the  substance  known  as  civet  is  poured  from  the 
glandular  follicles  secreting  it  This  fatty  substance  Is  at 
first  semifluid  and  of  a  yeUow  colour,  but  afterwards 
acquires  the  consbtency  of  pomade  and  becomes  daricer. 
It  has  a  strong  musky  odour,  exceedingly  disagreeable  to 
those  unaccustomed  to  it,  but  "  when  properly  diluted  and 
combined  with  other  scents  it  produces  a  very  pleasing- 
effect,  and  possesses  a  much  more  florcU  fragrance  than 
musk,  indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to  imitate  some 
flowers  without  it  "  (Rimmel's  Art  of  Ftrfumtry),  Thoe 
are  three  species  of  civet-producing  Viverridcg.  The  Civel 
( Viverra  nvetta)  is  a  native  of  North  Africa  and  extends 
as  far  eouth  and  west  as  Fernando  Po.  It  is  from  2  to  5 
feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tafl,  which  is  half  the 
length  of  the  body,  and  stands  from  10  to  12  inches  high. 
It  is  covered  with  long  hair,  that  on  the  middle  line  of  Uie 
back  being  longest  and  capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed 
at  will,  of  a  dork-grey  colour,  with  numerous  transverse 
black  bands  and  spots.  It  is  chiefly  nocturnal,  and  is  by 
preference  carnivorous,  feeding  on  birds  and  the  smaller 
quadrupeds,  in  pursuit  of  which  it  climbs  trees,  but  it  is 
said  also  to  eat  fruits,  roots,  aud  other  vegetable  matters. 
In  a  state  of  captivity  it  is  never  completely  tamed,  and  is 
only  thus  kept  for  the  sake  of  the  civet,  which  is  obtained 
in  largest  quantity  from  the  male,  especially  when  he  is  in 
good  condition  and  is  subjected  to  irritation.  It  is  serried 
from  the  pouch  with  a  small  spoon  usually  twice  a  week. 
The  Zibeth  (  Viverra  zxbetha)  is  a  widely  distributed  spedea 
extending  from  Arabia  to  Malabar,  and  throughout  several 
of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  civet,  and  wants  the  dorsal  crest  In  the 
wild  state  it  is  exceedingly  ferocious,  doing  great  damage 
among  poultry,  and  frequently  making  off  with  the  young 
of  .the  swine  and  sheep.  ''  To  the  rapacity  of  the  wolf,* 
says  Captain  Williamson,  "  it  joins  the  agility  of  the  cat 
and  the  cunning  of  the  fox."  When  hunted  it  makes  a 
determined  resistance,  and  emits  a  scent  so  strong- as  even 
to  sicken  the  dogs,  who  nevertheless  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  the  sport,  and  cannot  be  got  to  pursue  any  other  game 
while  the  stench  of  the  nbeth  is  in  their  nostriU.  In 
confinement,  however,  it  becomes  comparatively  tame,  and 
civet  is  obtained  from  it  in  connderable  quantity.  In 
preparing  this  for  the  market  it  is  usually  spread  out  on 
the  leaves  of  the  pepper  plant  in  order  to  free  it  from  the 
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hails  that  have  become  detached  from  the  poucli.  The 
Rosse  ( Viverra  reuse)  is  the  fierce,  t  and  most  carnivorous 
of  its  kind,  and  remains  untamed  in  confinement  It  is  a 
native  of  Java,  where  it  is  found  not  unfrequently  in 
forests  at  a  moderate  elevation  above  the  sea  level.  It  is 
Almost  3  feet  long  including  the  tail,  and  is  prettily  marked 
with  dark  longitudinal  stripes,  and  with  spots  which  have 
a  distinctly  linear  arrangement  Its  perfume,  which  is 
extracted  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  two  preceding  species, 
Is  highly  valued  and  much  used  by  the  Javanese,  who, 
according  to  Dr  fiorsfield,  apply  it  to  their  dreeses,  and  by 
means  of  various  unguents  and  mixtures  of  flowers  to  their 
persons.  British  import)  of  civet  are  chiefly  from  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  when  pu^  it  is  wotik  about  £2 
per  ounce.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  butter  or 
turd.  Fossil  remains  of  extinct  civets  are  found  in  the 
Miocene  strata  of  Europe. 

CIYIDALE,  or  more  precisely  Oividale  dxl  F&nriJ,  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Udine,  and  about  ten 
miles  east  of  the  city  of  that  n^e,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Katisone,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  250  feet  in  length. 
It  has  an  interesting  collegiate  church  founded  in  750,  an 
antiquarian' museum,  and  a  military  training  college.  The 
archives  of  the  "  duomo  *  contain  various  manuscripts  of 
value,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  5th  century  copy 
of  the  traudation  jof  the  Qospels  by  St  Jerome,  and  the 
prayer-book  of  St  Qertrude  which  dates  from  the  11th 
century.  Cividale  is  generally  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient /(orKm  Julii,  a  town  of  the  Carni,  which 
Mse  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colony,  became  the  capital  of 
Vcnetia  after  the  destruction  of  Aquileia  in  452,  was  made 
the  seat  of  a  duchy  under  the  Lombards,  and  thus  gave  its 
name  to  the  province  of  Friuli.  Many  ancient  remains 
have  been  brought  to  light  from  time  to  time,  including 
vases,  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  a  temple,  and  another  large 
building  ivith  mosaic  floors.  In  1^874  the  tomb  of  the 
Lombard  duke  Gisulfo  was  discovered.  Paulus  Diaconus 
was  b^m  at  Forum  Julii  in  the  8th  century;  and  the 
aetreos  Histori  is  a  native  of  Cividale.     Population,  8200. 

CIVIL  LAW.  This  phrase,  and  its  Latin  equivalent /m 
cmle,  have  been  used  in  a  great  variety  of  meaning&  Jus 
emie  was  sometimes  used  to  distinguish  that  portiion  of  the 
Boman  law  which  was  the  proper  or  ancient  law  of  the  city 
or  state  of  Home  from  iht  Jus  gentium,  or  the  law  common 
to  all  the  nations  comprising  the  Roman  world,  which  was 
incorporated  with  the  former  through  the  egency  of  the 
pnetorian  edicts.  This  historical  distinction  remained  as  a 
permanent  principle  of  division  in  the  body  of  the  Roman 
law.  One  of  the  first  propositions  of  Uie  Institutes  of 
Justinian  is  the  following : — "  Jus  autem  civile  vel  gentium 
ita  dividitur.  Omnee  populi  qui  legibus  et  moribus 
regnntur  partim  suo  proprio,  partim  communi  omnium 
hominum  jureutuntur;  nam  quod  quisquo  populus  ipsisibi 
JOB  oonstituit,  id  ipsius  civitatis  proprium  est,  vocaturque 
|ug  eiWle  quasi  jus  proprium  ipsius  civitatis.'  Quod  vero 
naturalis  ratio  inter  omnes  homines  constituit,  id  apud  omnes 
peroque  custoditur,  vocaturque  jus  gentium  quasi  quo  jure 
omnes  gentes  utuntur."  The  Jus  gentium  of  this  passage  is 
dsewhere  identified  mth  Jus  naturale,  so  that  the  distinc- 
tion comes  to  be  one  between,  civil  law  and  natural  or 
divine  law.  The  municipal  or  private  law  of  a  state  is 
sometimes  described  as  «ivil  law  in  distinction  to  public  or 
international  law.  Again  t^e  municipal  law  of  a  state 
may  be  divided  into  civil  law  and  criminal  law.  The 
phrase,  however,  is  applied  par  excellence  to  the  system  of 
law  created  by  the  genius  of  the  Roman  people,  and  handed 
down  by  them  to  the  nations  of  the  modem  world.  The 
etvQ  law  in  this  sense  would  be  distinguished  from  the 
local  or  national  law  of  modem  states.  In  England  recent 
Bhinges  have  reduced  the  number  of  courts  in  which  the 


principles  of  the  civil  law  aie  recognised,  but  we  are  still 
accustomed  to  say  that  the  civil  law  has  a  certain  limited 
application,  and  that  the  race  of  civilians  or  civU  lawyers 
is  not  quite  extinct  The  civil  law  in  this  sense  is  further 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  adaptation  of  its  principles 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes  which  is  known  as  the  canon  law. 
See  Roman  Law. 

CIYITA  CASTELLAN  A,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Rome,  17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Viterbo,  situated  on 
a  volcanic  plateau  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  one  by  deep 
ravines  which  send  down  their  streamlets  to  the  Tiber. 
The  road  from  Rorghetto  crosses  the  gorge  by  a  magnificent 
bridge  erected  in  1712  by  Cardinal  Imperiali.  The  town 
is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  cathedral  dating  from  1210, 
with  beautiful  mosaics  and  an  interesting  crypt  adorned 
by  an  altar-piece  of  the  14th  century.  The  citadel,  which 
was  founded  by  Alexander  VL  and  completed  by  Leo  X., 
is  used  for  the  incarceration  of  state  prisoners.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Falerium 
Vetus,  well  known  in  connection  with  the  story  of  Camilluft 
and  the  schoolmaster ;  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  gate- 
vrays,  and  sepulchres  are  still  to  be  .seen  at  the  edge  of  the 
ravine.  About  four  miles  to  the  west  are  the  much  mcFS 
extensive  ruins  of  Falerii  Kovi,  now  known  as  6ta  Maria 
di  Fallen.  They  present  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
specimens  of  ancient  military  architecture  nov7  in  existence, 
consisting  of  walls  nearly  perfect,  a  large  number  of  square 
towers  in  good  preservation,  and  several  finely-arched  gate- 
ways. In  the  internal  area  the  most  important  buildings 
are  a  Roman  theatre  erected  on  Etruscan  foundations,  and  a 
Lombard  church  of  the  12th  century  (the  Abbadia  di  Sta 
Maria).    The  population  of  Civita  CasteJlana  is  about  4000. 

CIYITA  DI  PENNE,  an  episcopal  town  of  Italy,  at  the 
head  of  a  district  in  the  province  of  Abrazzo  Ulteriore  L, 
1 9  miles  west  of  Pescara.  Under  the  name  of  Pinna  it 
was  the  chief  city  of  the  Yestini,  and  is  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  the  Social  war  for  its  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
Roman  army  by  which  it  viaB  besieged.  It  has  still  some 
remains  of  ancient  buildings^  and  numerous  inscriptions 
that  attest  its  importance,  and  it  is  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  flowers.     Population,  9800. 

CIYITA  YECCHIA,  a  maritime  city  and  port  of  the 
Roman  territory,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  ''  delegation,*^ 
or  province.  It  is  the  best  and  almost  the  only  port  on 
the  coast  of  the  former  territories  of  the  church,  and  is  about 
24  miles  to  the  west  of  Rome.  The  city  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Centum  Cellcs,  so  called  from  a  palace  which 
the  Emperor  Trcjan  built  there.  That  place,  which  after 
Trajan  had  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  brought  good  water 
thither  from  tiie  mountain  of  Tolfo,  acquired  considerable 
importance  as  the  natural  port  of  Rome.  Totila  besieged 
it ;  Narses  recovered  it ;  but  it  was  utterly  destroyed  in  812 
by  the  Saracens,  who  were  then  ravaging  all  that  coast 
The  inhabitants  fled  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  but 
when  Pope  Leo  lY.  had  overcome  and  driven  away  the 
Saracens,  they  returned  to  the  old  site,  rebuilt  the  town, 
and  called  it  Civita  Yecchia.  The  articles  exported  from 
Civita  Yecchia  are  timber,  sulphur,  wool  and  silk,  skins, 
decorative  marbles,  and  anchovies.  The  imports  consist 
of  wines,  forged  iron,  salt  provisions,  stock-fish,  linen, 
woollen,  and  cotton  cloths,  silks,  oofiee,  sugar,  and 
general  colonial  produce.  The  port  enjoyed  under  the  Popes 
commercial  freedom  and  sundry  special  privileges.  But 
its  commerce  declined  in  recent  times  almost  to  sera 
Some  little  hfe  is  imparted  to  the  place  from  its  being  a 
station  for  steamers  en  their  way  from  Genoa  and  Leghorn 
to  Naples,  and  from  the  residence  of  consuls  of  all  nations. 
But  the  ci(7,  which  apart  from  its  territory  has  only  8143 
inhabitants,  is  a  squalid-looking  place.  On  the  land  side 
it  is  protected  by  fortifications  once  of  considerable  import* 
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ance.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  castle  erected  by  the 
architect  Vangallo  for  Pope  Jalii]9  IL,  after  m  deaign 
attributed  to  MichelangelOi  and  by  others  to  Bramante. 
In  the  inunediate  vicinity  of  this  castle  are  the  arsenal 
and  the  bagno  or  establishment  for  convicts. 

CLACKMANNAN,  a  county  of  Scotland,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Biver  Forth,  situated  betweefi  56**  5'  and 
66*  14'  N.  lai,  and  3**  33'  and  3**  66'  W.  long.,  is  bounded 
on  the  S.W.  by  the  Forth,  W.  by  Stirlin^^e,  N.  and 
N.W.  by  Perthshire  and  a  detached  portion  of  Stirling,  E. 
by  Fife,  and  N.E.  by  a  deUched  portion  of  PertL  It 
is  the  smallest  county  in  the  United  kingdom,  is  irregular 
in  form,  and  occupies  an  area  of  47^  square  miles,  or  30,477 
acres.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  varied  in  its  character. 
An  elevated  ridge  rises  on  the  west,  and,  running  through 
the  middle  of  the  county,  spreads  itself  gradually  till  it 
reaches  the  eastern  boundary,  skirting  the  alluvial  or  carse 
lands  in  tha  vaUeys  of  the  Forth  and  of  the  Devon.  Still 
further  to  the  north,  the  Ochil  HiUs  (the  highest  of  which 
is  Bencleuch,  2363  feet,  above  Tillicoultry)  form  a  very 
picturesque  landscape,  having  their  generally  verdant  sur- 
face broken  by  bold  projecting  rocks  and  deeply  indented 
ravines.  The  range  forms  a  great  igneous  mound,  develop- 
ing itself  in  amygdaloid  felspar  and  porphyry,  and  occa- 
sionally in  pentagonal  columns  of  basaltic  greenstone.  It 
is  used  almost  entirely  for  sheep  farming. 

The  only  streams  worthy  of  notice  which  traverse  the 
county  are  the  Devon  and  tiie  Black  or  South  Devon.  The 
former,  remarkable  in  the  upper  parts  of  its  course  for  its 
romantic  sceneiy,  runs  through  the  county  near  the  base 
of  the  Ocfails,  and  falls  into  the  Forth  at  the  village  of 
Cambns.  The  Black  Devon  flows  westward  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  thd  Devon,  and  falls  into  the  Forth  near 
Clackmannan.  It  supplies  motive  power  to  numbers  of 
mills  9nd  coal  engines ;  and  its  fHliole  course  is  over  coal 
Btrata.  The  For&  is  navigable  as  iaa  as  it  forms  the 
boundary  of  this  county,  and  ships  of  600  tons  burden  can 
nin  up  as  far  as  Alloa. 

The  soils  of  the  arable  land  of  Clackmannanshire  are  in 
general  productive  and  well  cultivated ;  though  the 
greater  part  olthe  elevated  range  which  is  interposed 
between  the  carse  lands  on  the  Forth  and  the  vide  of 
Devon  at  the  base  of  the  Ochils  on  the  north  consistB  of 
inferior  soils,  often  incumbent  on  an  impervious  clay.  All 
the  crops  commonly  raised  in  Scotland  grow  luxuriantly 
on  both  sides  of  this  tracts  which  also  contains  within  itself 
ft  oondderable  proportion  of  valuable  soil  According  to 
the  agricultural  returns  for  1876  the  area  of  land  under 
cultivation  in  Clackmannan  is  considerably  above  the 
average  for  Scotland,  and  the  average  under  com  is  7  per 
cent  above  the  average  of  other  counties.  In  minerals 
the  county  4b  rich.  Iron-ore  (hsmatite),  copper,  silver, 
lead,  cobalt,  and  arsenic  have^  all  been  discovered  in 
small  quantity  in  the  Ochils,  between  Airthry  and  Dollar. 
Iron-stone  is  wrought  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the 
Devon  iron-works,  near  Clackmannan.  Il  is  found  either 
in  beds,  or  in  oblate  balls  imbedded  in  slaty  clay,  and 
yields  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  of  iron.  Coal 
has  been  wrought  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  in 
this  county.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  quantity 
obtained  is  shipped  at  Alloa'  for  foreign  ports.  It  is  all 
bituminous  or  common  coal  of  a  good  quality ;  no  smithy  or 
caking  coal  has  yet  been  discovered.  In  1871  there  were 
2137  persons  engaged  in  coal  mining  and  its  adjuncts. 
The  strata  which  compose  the  coal-field  are  varieties  of 
saDd-atone,  shale,  fire-clay,  and  argillaceous  ironstone.  The 
great  coal-field  of  Scotland,  which  passes  in  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Forth  and  Tay  to  the  Irish  Sea, 
is  bounded  by  the  Ochils ;  no  coal  has  been  found  to  the 
north  of  them,  except  at  Brora^  In  SutherlandshireL 


There  is  a  eonsidurable  manufacturing  ihdustry  in  the 
county.  WooUens  are  made  extensively  at  Tillicoultry; 
and  at  other  parts  distilling,  brewing,  coopering,  tanning, 
glass-blowing,  and  ship-building  are  carried  on.  In  1871 
Uiere  were  4962  persons  engaged  in  connection  with  the 
woollen  manufacture,  or  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
population. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  Clackmannan  may  be  mentioned 
the  ruins  of  Castle  Campbell,  an  old  seat  of  the  Argyll 
family,  occupying  a  singularly  wild  and  almost  inaccessible 
situation,  above  the  village  of  DoUar.  It  was  burned  by 
Montrose  in  1644.  The  tower  of  Alloa,  built  prior  to  fha 
year  1300,  the  residence  of  the  Erskines,  earls  of  Mar,  now 
belonging  to  the  representative  of  that  noble  family,  is  in 
good  preservation.  The  tower  of  Clackmannan  was  long 
the  seat  of  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Bruce  family  after 
the  failure  of  tlie  male  line. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  return  for  1873  Clack- 
mannan county  was  divided  among  1227  proprietors,  the 
average  size  of  the  properties  amounting  to  24}  acres  (that 
of  all  Scotland  being  143),-  while  the  average  value  of  the 
land  was  £3,  43.  6d.  per  acre  (that  of  Scotland  being  £1). 
There  were  in  the  same  year  1137  properties  of  less  than  1 
acre,  62  of  1  and  under  10  acres,  20  of  10  and  under  100, 
and  6  above  2000 — ^the  largest  amounting  to  6163  acres, 
the  property  of  the  earl  of  Kellia 

Clackmannanshire  sends  a  member  to  Parliament  con- 
junctly with  the  county  of  Kinross  and  certain  a4Joining 
parishes.  By  the  Bef  orm  Bill,  the  parishes  of  Culross  and 
TulliaUan,  formerlv  comprehended  in  the  county  of  Perth, 
Al^  formerly  belonging  to  Stirling,  and  the  Perthshire 
portion  of  L<^e  were  included  in  the  parliamentary  groups 
The  population  of  the  county  in  1861  was  21,460,  and 
in  1871,  23,747,  consisting  of  11,666  males  and  12,192 
females.  The  principal  towns  are — Alloa,  population 
9000;  Tilliooultry, 3700 ;  DoUar,  2100 ;  and Olaokmannan. 
1300. 

CLATRAULT,  or  Claisjltjt,  Albxis-Claudb  (1713- 
1766),  a  French  mathematician,  was  bom  on  May  7,1713, 
at  Paris,  where  his  father  was  a  teacher  of  mathematioa 
Under  his  Other's  tuition  he  made  so  rapid  progress  in 
mathemalical  studies,  that  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  read 
before  the  French  Academy  an  account  of  the  propertieB 
of  four  curves  which  he  had  then  discovered.  When  only 
sixteen,  he  finished  his  treatise  on  Curve$  qf  DoubU 
Curvature,  which,  on  its  publication  two  years  latere 
procured  his  admission  into  the  Academy  of  Science^ 
although  even  then  he  was  below  the  legal  age.  In  1736, 
together  with  his  friend  Maupertuis,  he  took  part  in  the 
famous  expedition, to  Lapland,  which  was  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  estimating  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  and 
on  his  return  he  published  his  treatise  Sw  la  figurt  di 
la  terre.  In  his  .work  on  this  subject  he  promulgated  hk 
theorem  in  regard  to  the  variation  of  gravity,  which  has 
been  corrected  by  Sir  Q.  Airy.  He  obtained  an  ingenious 
approximate  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  three  bodies;  in 
1760  he  gained  the  prize  of  the  St  Petersburg  Academy  for 
his  treatise  on  tiie  Lunar  Theory;  and  in  1769  he  calculated 
the  perihelion  of  Halley's  comet  Clairault  died  at  Paiii^ 
May  17,  1766. 

CLAMECT,  a  town  of  France  at  the  head  of  an  amn- 
dissement,  in  the  department  of  Ni^vre,  at  the  confinenoe 
of  the  Yonne  and  Beuvron,  38  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kevera^ 
It  has  some  remains  of  its  ancient  castle,  and  of  the  massiTe 
walls  by  which  it  was  formerly  surrounded,  several  Gk>thie 
churches,  and  a  hfmdsomo  modem  chateau.  There  are 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  earthenwares,  paper,  and 
leather,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wood  and  charcoal, 
principally  with  Paris,  by  means  of  the  Yonne.  PopnlatioB 
in  1872,  4717. 
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OLAN.  The  Goidelio  word  dand  or  dann  (in  Wekh, 
plant)  signifies  seed,  and  in  a  general  sense  children, 
descendants.  In  the  latter  sense  it  was  used  as  one  of 
many  terms  to  designate  groups  of  kindred  in  the  tribal 
system  of  government  which  existed  in  Ireland  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Through  the  latter  country  the 
word  passed  into  the  Knglish  language,  first  in  the  special 
sense  of  the  Highland  dan,  afterwards  as  a  general  name 
for  a  tribe  or  group  of  ^uonen.  The  results  of  inquiries 
into  the  tenure  c^  land  in  different  countries  and  the 
ancient  laws  and  institutions  of  Aryan  nations,  and  the 
publication  of  various  Celtic  documents,  particularly  the 
ancient  laws  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  have  thrown  much 
light  on  the  constitution  of  the  clan  system,  and  given  to 
it  a  wider  and  more  important  interest  than  it  had  hitherto 
possessed. 

Before  the  use  of  surnames  and  elaborate  written  gene- 
alogy a  tribe  in  its  definite  sense  was  called'  a  tucih,  a 
word  of  wide  affinities,  from  a  root  iv,  to  grow,  to  mul- 
tiply, existing  in  all  European  languages.  When  Uie  tribal 
system  began  to  be  broken  up  by  conquest  and  by  the  rise 
of  towns  and  of  territorial  government,  the  use  of  a  common 
surname  furnished  a  new  bond  for  keeping  up  a  comisc- 
tion  between  kindred.  The  head  of  a  tribe  or  ftnaller 
ffroup  of  kindred  selected  some  ancestor  and  called  himfielf 
his  Ua,  grandson,  or  as  it  has  been  anglidied  O',  e.ff.,  Ua 
'^nchohair  (0'  Conor),  Ua  SuUleabha^  (O*  SuUifan). 
All  his  kiodred  adopted  the  same  name,  the  chief  using  no 
fore-name  however.  The  usual  mode  of  distinguiRhing  a 
person  before  the  introduction  of  surnames  was  to  ns^e 
his  father  and  grandfather,  6,ff.,  Owen,  son  of  Donal,  son 
of  Dermot.  This  natnraUy  led  some  to  form  their  surnames 
with  ifoc,  son,  instead  of  U<i,  grandson,  e,^.,  Mao  Car- 
thaifh,  son  of  Carthach  (Mao  Carthy),  Ifao  Bttc^ihriy  son 
of  Rory  (Macrory).  Botli  methods  have  been  followed  in 
Ireland,  but  in  Scotland  Mac  came  to  be  exclusively  used. 
The  adoption  of  such  genealogical  surnames  fostered  the 
notion  that  all  who  bore  the  same  surname  were  kinsmen, 
and  hence  the  genealogical  term  dann,  which  properiy 
means  the  descendants  of  some  progenitor,  gradually 
beoame  sjmonymous  with  iuath,  tribe.  Like  a&  purely 
genealogical  terms,  dann  may  be  used  in  the  limited  sense 
of  a  particular  tri!:d  governed  by  a  chief,  or  in  that  of 
many  tribes  claiming  descent  from  a  conmion  ancestor.  In 
the  latter  sense  it  was  synonymous  with  til,  siol,  seed,  e.g., 
Sioi  Alpine,  a  great  clan  which  included  the  smaller  dans 
of  the  Macgregors,  Grants,  Mackinnons,  Macnabs,  Macphiee, 
Maoqnarriee,  and  Macaulays. 

The  dan  system  in  the  most  archaic  form  of  which  we 
haTe  any  de£nite  information  can  be  best  studied  in  the 
Irish  tuath,  or  tribe.  This  consisted  of  two  classes :— (1) 
iribeamen,  and  (2)  a  miscellaneous  class  of  slaves,  criminals, 
strangers,  and  their  doscendaots.  The  first  class  induded 
tribesmen  by  blood  in  the  male  line,  induding  all  illegiti- 
mate children  acknowledged  by  their  fathers,  and  tribesmen 
by  adoption  or  sons  of  tribeswomen  by  strangers,  foster-sons, 
men  who  had  done  some  signal  service  to  the  tribe,  and 
lastly  the  descendants  of  the  second  class  after  a  certain 
number  of  generations.  Each  tuath  had  a  chief  called  a 
H^,  king,  a  word  cognate  with  the  Gaulish  rig-e  or  rix,  the 
I^in  reg^  or  rex,  and  the  Old  Norse  rik-ir.  The  tribes- 
men formed  a  number  of  communities,  each  of  which,  like 
the  tribe  itself,  consisted  of  a  head,  eeann  fine,  his  kinsmen, 
■laves,  and  other  retainers.  This  was  the  fine,  or  sepfc. 
Each  of  these  occupied  a  certain  part  of  the  tribe-land,  ^e 
arable  part  being  cultivated  under  a  system  of  co-tillage, 
the  pasture  land  co-grazed  according  to  certain  customs, 
and  the  wood,  bog,  and  mountains  forming  the  marchland 
of  the  sept  being  the  unrestricted  common  land  of  the 
•apt     The  sept  was  in  fact  a  village  community  like  the 


Russian  mtr,  or  rather  like  the  German  gmnnde  and 
Swiss  Wmmcj,  which  Sir  H.  &  Maine,  M.  de  Laveleye,  and 
others  have  shown  to  have  preceded  in  every  European 
country  the  existing  order  of  things  as  respects  ownership 
of  land. 

What  the  sept  was  to  the  tribe,  the  homestead  was  to 
the  sept.  'The  head  of  a  homestead  was  an  aire,  a  repre- 
sentative freeman  capable  of  acting  as  a  witness,  com- 
purgator, and  bail  These  were  very  important  functions, 
especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  tribal  home' 
stead  was  the  home  of  many  of  the  kinsfolk  of  the  head  of 
the  family  as  well  as  <}f  his  own  children.  The  descent  of 
property  being  according  to  a  gavd-kind  custom,  it  con* 
stantly  happened  that  when  an  atV^died  the  share  of  his 
property  which  each  member  of  his  immediate  family  was 
entitled  to  receive  was  not  suffident  to  qualify  him  to  be  an 
aire.  In  this  case  the  family  did  not  divide  Uie  inheritance, 
but  remained  together  as  "  a  joint  and  undivided  family,^ 
one  of  the  members  being  elected  chief  of  the  family  or 
housdhold,  and  in  this  capadty  enjoyed  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  an  aire.  Sir  H.  S.  Maine  has  directed 
attention  to  this  kind  of  family  as  an  important  feature  of 
th^  early  institutions  of  all  Aryan  nations.  Beside  the 
"joint  and  undivided  family  ^  there  was  another  kind  of 
family  which  we  might  call  **  the  joint  fanuly."  This  was 
a  partnership  composed  of  three  or  four  members  of  a  sept 
whose  individual  wealth  was  not  suffident  to  qualify  codi 
of  them  to  be  an  aire,  but  whose  joint  wealUi  qualified  one 
of  the  co-partners  as  head  of  the  joint  family  to  be  one. 

So  long  as  there  was  abundance  of  land  each  &mily  grazed 
its  cat^  upon  the  tribe-land  without  restriction ;  unequal, 
increase  of  wealth  and  growth  of  population  naturally  led 
to  its  limitation,  each  head  of  a  homestead  being  entitled 
to  grace  an  amount  of  stock  in  proportion  to  his  wealth, 
the  size  of  his  homestead,  and  his  acquired  position.  The 
arable  land  was  no  doubt  applotted  annually  at  first; 
gradually,  however,  some  of  the  richer  families  of  the 
tribe  succeeded  in  evading  this  exchange  of  allotments 
and  converting  part  of  the  conmion  land  in^  an 
estate  in  sevrtdty.  Septs  were  at  first  colonies  of  the 
tribe  which  settled  on  the  march-land;  afterwards  the 
conversion  of  part  of  the  common  land  intb  an  estate 
in  sevralty  ambled  the  family  that  acquired  it  to  be- 
come the  parent  of  a  new  sept.  The  same  process  might, 
however,  take  place  within  a  sept  without  dividing  it ;  in 
other  words,  several  members  of  the  sept  might  hold  part 
of  the  land  of  the  sept  as  separate  estate.  The  possession 
of  land  in  sevralty  introduced  an  important  distinction  into 
the  tribal  system — it  created  an  aristocracy.  An  aire  whose 
family  hdd  the  same  land  for  three  generationa  was  called 
AflaUh,  or  lord,  of  which  rank  there  were  several  grades 
according  to  their  wealth  in  land  and  chattek.  The  airei 
whose  wealth  consisted  in  cattle  only  were  called  h6-airee, 
or  cow-aires,  of  whom  there  were  also  several  grades, 
depending  on  their  wealth  in  stock.  When  a  h6-aire  had 
twice  the  wealth  of  the  lowest  class  of  flaith  he  might 
endoee  part  of  the  land  adjoining  his  house  as  a  lawn ; 
this  was  the  first  step  towards  his  becoming  B.flaith,  The 
relations  which  subsisted  between  iheflaUhs  and  the  56- 
aires  formed  the  most  curious  part  of  the  Odtic  tribal 
system,  and  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  ori^  ef  the 
feudal  system.  Every  tribesman  without  exception  owed 
ceileinne  to  the  tig,  or  chief,  that  is,  he  was  bound  to  become 
his  ceile,  or  vassal  This  consisted  in  paying  the  rig  a 
tribute  in  kind,  for  which  the  eeile  was  entitled  to  recdve  a 
proportionate  amount  of  stock  without  having  to  give  any 
bond  for  their  return,  giving  him  service,  e.g.,  in  building 
his  dun,  or  stronghold^  reaping  his  harvest,  keeping  his 
roads  clean  and  in  repair,  killing  wolves,  and  especially 
service  in  the  fidd,  and  doing  him  homage  three  times 
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while  seated  every  time  he  made  liis  return  of  tribute. 
Paying  the  "  oalpe  "  to  the  Highland  chiefs  represented 
thii  kind  of  Tossalage,  a  colpdach  or  heifer  being  in  many 
cases  the  amount  of  food-rent  paid  by  a  free  or  saer  cede, 
A  tribesman  might,  however,  if  he  pleased,  pay  a  higher 
rent  on  receiving  more  stock  together  with  certain  other 
chattels  for  which  no  rent  was  chargeable.  In  this  case  he 
entered  into  a  contract,  and  was  therefore  a  bond  or  deter 
ceiU,  No  one  need  have  accepted  stock  on  these  terms, 
oor  oould  he  do  so  without  the  consent  of  his  sept,  and  he 
might  free  himself  at  any  time  from  his  oblation  by 
returning  what  he  had  received,  and  the  rent  due  thereon. 

What  every  one  was  bound  to  do  to  his  riff,  or  chief,  he 
might  do  voluntarily  to  the  flaith  of  his  sept,  to  ^nj  flaith 
of  the  tribe,  or  even  to  one  of  another  tribe.  He  might 
also  become  a  bond  oeUe,  In  either  case  he  might  renounce 
his  ceileehip  by  returning  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of 
■took  than  what  he  had  received  according  to  the  circum- 
itanoee  under  which  he  terminated  his  vassEJage.  lu  cases 
of  disputed  succession  to  the  chiefship  of  a  tribe  the  rival 
claimants  were  always  anxious  to  get  as  many  as  possible 
to  become  their  vassals.  Hence  the  anxiety  of  minor 
chieftains,  in  later  times  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to 
induce  the  clansmen  to  pay  the  **ccUpe**  where  there 
happened  to  be  a  doubt  as  to  who  was  entitled  to  be  chief. 

The  effect  of  the  custom  of  gavel-kind  was  to  equalize 
the  wealth  of  each  and  leave  no  one  wealthy  enough  to  be 
chief.  The  *' joint  and  undivided  family,"  and  the  forma- 
tion of  ''joint  families,"  or  gilds,  was  one  way  of  obviating 
this  result;  another  way  was  the  custom  of  tanistry.  The 
Iieadship  of  the  tribe  was  practically  confined  to  the  mem- 
bers of  pne  family ;  this  was  also  Uie  case  with  the  head- 
ship df  a  sept  Sometimes  a  son  succeeded  his  father,  but 
the  rule  was  that  the  eldest  and  most  capable  member  of 
the  geUfine,  that  is  the  relatives  of  the  actual  chief  to  the 
fifth  degree,^  was  selected  during  his  lifetime  t.>  be  his  suc- 
cessor,— generally  the  eldest  surviving  brother  or  son  of  the 
preceding  chief.  The  man  selected  as  successor  to  a  chief 
of  a  tribe,  or  chieftain  of  a  sept,  was  called  the  tanist,  and 
should  be  V  the  most  experienced,  the  most  noble,  the  most 
wealthy,  the  wisest,  the  most  learned,  the  most  truly  popular, 
the  most  powerful  to  oppose,  the  most  steadfast  to  sue  for 
profits  and  [be  sued]  for  losses.^  In  addition  to  these 
qualities  he  should  be  free  from  personal  blemishes  and 
deformities,  and  of  fit  age  to  lead  his  tribe  or  sept,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  battle.*  So  far  as  selecting  the  man  of 
the  geUfine  who  was  supposed  to  possess  all  those  qualities, 
the  office  of  chief  of  a  tribe  or  chieftain  of  a  sept  was 
•lective^  bat  as  ^geUfine  was  represented  by  four  persons 
together  with  the  ^ief  or  chieftain^  the  election  was  prao- 
ticdly  confined  to  one  of  the  four.  In  order  to  support 
the  dignity  of  the  chief  or  chieftain  a  certain  portion  of 
the  tribe  or  sept  land  was  attached  as  an  apanage  to  the 
office;  this  land,  with  the  dum,  or  fortified  residences  upon 
it,  went  to  the  succevor,  but  a  chiefs  own  property  might 
be  gavelled.  This  custom  of  tanistry  applied  at  first 
probably  to  the  selection  of  the  successors  of  a  rig,  but 
was  gradually  so  extended  that  even  a  bd^ire  had  a  tanist. 

A  sept  might  have  only  one  Jlaiih,  or  lord,  connected 
with  it,  or  might  have  several  It  sometimes  happened, 
howeyer,  that  a  sept  might  be  so  broken  and  reduced  as 
not  to  have  even  one  man  qualified  to  rank  as  a  flaith. 
The  rank  of  hflaiih  depended  upon  the  number  of  his  eeUes, 

1  It  is  right  to  mention  that  the  explanation  here  given  <tf  gei^fitu  ii 
different  from  that  giren  in  the  introdaotion  to  the  third  Tolome  of  the 
AneieiU  Law qf  IrdaMd,  which  his  been  followed  hj  Sir  H.  B.  M4ine 
in  hie  aooonnt  of  it  in  hU  Early  Bittory  qf  InUUiUioiu,  and  which  the 
pteaent  writer  beUeree  to  be  eiToneoui. 

*  It  ahonld  also  be  mentioned  that  iUegitunaey  was  not  a  bar.  The 
Lssoe  of  **hasdfaBt''  marriages  in  Scotland  wex«  eligible  to  ba  chlefii^ 
and  even  aomafimM  claimed  under  feodal  law. 


that  is,  upon  his  wealth.  Theflaiih  of  a  sept,  and  tht 
highest  when  there  was  more  than  one,  was  ceann  flne,  or 
head  of  the  sept,  or  as  ho  was  usually  called  in  S«>t]an4 
the  chieftain.  He  was  also  called  the  flaith  geil/uu,  or  head 
of  the  geilfine,  that  ia,  the  kinsmen  to  the  fifth  degree  from 
among  whom  should  be  chosen  the  tanist,  and  who  acocmi^ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  gavel-kind  were  the  immediate  heiit 
who  received  the  personal  property  and  were  answerable 
for  the  liabilities  of  the  sept.  Theflaiths  of  the  diflerenl 
septs  were  the  Vassals  of  the  rig,  or  chief  of  the  tribe,  and 
performed  certain  functions  which  were  no  doubt  at  first 
mdividual,  but  in  time  became  the  hereditary  right  of  tha 
sept  One  of  those  was  the  office  of  maer,  or  steward  of 
the  chiefs  rents,  &c.;*  and  another  that  of  aire  tuisi^  lead- 
ing aire,  or  iaoiseck,  a  word  cognate  with  the  Latin  duo^  or 
dux,  and  Anglo-Saxon  here-^,  leader  of  the  '*  here,  *  or 
army.  The  taoisech  was  leader  of  the  tribe  in  battle ;  in 
later  times  the  term  seems  to  have  been  extended  to  several 
offices  of  rank.  The  cadot  of  a  Highland  clan  was  always 
called  the  iaoiseck,  which  has  been  translated  captain;  after 
the  conquest  of  Wales  the  same  term,  tywysang,  was  used 
for  a  ruling  prince.  Slavery  was  very  common  in  IreJand 
and  Scotland ;  in  the  former  slaves  constituted  a  common 
element  in  the  stipends  or  gifts  which  the  higher  kings 
g^ve  their  vassal  sub-reguli.  Female  slaves,  who  were 
employed  in  the  houses  of  chiefs  and  flaiihs  in  grinding 
meal  with  the  hand-mill  or  quern,  and  in  other  domeetit 
work,  must  have  been  very  common,  for  the  unit  or  Btand- 
ard  for  estimating  the  wealth  of  a  b6-aire,  blood-fines,  iK^ 
was  called  a  cumhal,  the  value  of  which  was  three  cowi^ 
but  which  literally  meant  a  female  slave.  The  descendants 
of  those  slaves,  prisoners  of  war,  forfeited  hostages,  re* 
fugees  from  other  tribes,  broken  tribesmen,  Ac.,  gathered 
round  the  residence  of  the  rig  and  flaUhi,  or  squatted  upoD 
their  march-lands,  forming  a  motley  band  of  retainers 
which  made  a  considerable  element  in  the  population,  and 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  wealth  of  chiels  and^atUiL 
The  other  principal  source  of  their  income  was  the  food* 
rent  paid  by  ceiles,  and  especially  by  the  doer  or  bond 
ceiles,  who  were  hence  called  hiathaehs,  from  kiad,  food. 
A.  flaith,  but  not  a  rig,  might,  if  he  liked,  go  to  the  house 
of  his  ceile  and  consume  his  food-rent  in  tli^  hooae  of  the^ 
latter. 

Under  the  influence  of  feudal  ideas  and  the  growth  of 
the  modem  views  as  to  ownership  of  land,  the  cmefs  and 
other  lords  of  clans  claimed  in  modem  times  the  ri^k  of 
bestowing  the  tribeland  as  furcree,  instead  of  stock,  and 
receiving  rent  not  for  cattle  and  other  chattels  as  in  former 
times,  but  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  land  given  to 
them.  The  ^vrcrs^Iand  seems  to  have  been  at  fim  given 
upon  the  same  temas  as  <tircree-stook,  but  gradually  a 
system  of  short  leases  grew  up ;  sometimes,  too^  it  was 
given  on  mortgage  In  the  Highlands  of  SooUand  eeiU$ 
who  received  iurcrec-hind  were  called  **  taksmen.*  On  the 
death  of  the  chief  or  lord,  his  successor  either  bestowed  t]» 
land  upon  the  same  person  or  gave  it  to  some  other  relative^ 
In  this  way  iu  each  generation  new  families  came  into> 
possession  of  land,  and  others  sank  into  the  mass  of  mere 

*  This  office  is  of  oonsidenible  importance  in  connection  with  earlj 
Soottiah  history.  In  the  Irish  annals  the  rig,  or  chief  of  a  great  trfbe 
(mof  iualh),  snch  as  of  Ross,  Moray,  Maxr,  Bnchim,  ke.,  ia  ealled » 
mar  moor,  or  great  awmt.  Sometimes  the  sama  person  la  oaUed  Id^ 
also  in  these  annals.  Thus  Findlaac,  or  Finlay,  son  of  Huadkri,  the 
father  of  Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  is  called  king  of  Moray  in  the  AnmaU 
4if  UUUr,  end  mor  maer  in  the  AwnaU  tf  TigkemaeK  The  tons  is 
never  found  in  Scottish  charters,  bat  it  occors  in  the  Book  of  the  Abbej 
of  Deir  in  Bachan,  now  in  tlie  librazy  of  the  Univenity  of  Obid- 
bridga.  The  Scotio  kings  and  their  succesaora  obviously  regarded  the 
chiefs  of  the  great  tribes  in  question  merely  as  their  ma&ra,  while  their 
tribesmen  only  knew  them  as  kings.  From  these  "  mor-maenliip^'' 
which  corresponded  with  the  ancient  mor  iwttha,  came  moft^  if  sfll 
al^  tht  ancient  Scottish  earldoma. 
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tribesmeiL  Someitmes  a  ^  taksman  "  snoceeded  in  acquir- 
ing his  land  in  perpeloity,  bj  gift,  marriage,  or  purchase, 
or  eren  bj  the  "Btrong  hand.''  The  untverBal  prevalence 
of  exchangeable  allotments,  or  the  mndale  systemf  shows 
that  down  to  eyen  comparatiyely  modem  times  some  of  the 
land  was  sttU  recogniied  as  the  property  of  the  tribe,  and 
was  cultivated  in  village  communities. 

The  chief  governed  tiie  dan  by  the  aid  of  a  council  called 
the  iobaid  (m6,  a  prop),  but  the  chief  exercised  much 
power,  especially  over  the  misoeUanous  body  of  non-tribes- 
men who  lived  on  his  own  estate.  This  power  seems  to 
have  extended  to  life  and  death.  Several  of  the  flaiihs, 
perhaps^  all  heads  of  septs,  also  possessed  somewhat  exten- 
sive powers  of  the  same  kind. 

The  Celtic  dress,  at  least  in  the  Middle  Ages,  consisted 
of  a  kind  of  shirt  reaching  to  a  little  below  the  knees  called 
a  letui,  a  jacket  called  an  inar,  and  a  garment  called  a  brat, 
consisting  of  a  single  piece  of  cloth.  This  was  apparently 
the  garb  of  the  airea,  who  appear  to  have  been  further  dis- 
tingnbhed  by  the  number  of  colours  in  their  dress,  for 
we  are  told  that  while  a  slave  had  clothes  of  one  colour,  a 
tiff  tualha,  or  chief  of  a  tribe,  had  five,  and  an  dlamh  and 
a  superior  king,  six.  The  breeches  was  also  known,  and 
cloaks  with  a  cowl  er  hood,  which  buttoned  up  tiglit  in 
front  The  Unn  is  the  modem  kilt,  add  the  brai  the 
plaid,  so  that  the  dress  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh  in  former 
times  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Scottish  Highlander. 

By  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdiction  of  the 
Highland  chiefs,  and  the  general  disarmament  of  the  clans 
by  the  Acts  passed  in  1747  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the 
elan  system  was  practically  broken  up,  though  its  influence 
still  lingers  in  the  more  remote  districts.  An  Act  was  also 
passed  in  1747  forbidding  the  use  of  the  Highland  garb  ^ 
but  the  injaatlce  and  impolicy  of  such  a  law  being  generally 
felt  it  was  afterwards  repealed.  (w.  K.  %,) 

CLAPAREDE,  Jxaii  Louis  Bcvi  Aktoinx  ^douabd, 
(1833-1870),  an  eminent  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Qen^va, 
April  24,  1832,  and  belonged  to  an  ancient  family  of  that 
city.  His  father  was  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Chancy,  and 
Edouaid's  early  years  were  spent  in  that  village.  After  a 
distinguished  course  at  the  clasaical  college,  the  gymnasium, 
and  the  academy  of  his  native  city,  he  repaired  in  1852  to 
the  university  of  Berlin,  and  there  devoted  himself  with 
solf-sacrificing  ardour  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  the  natu- 
ral sciences  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Germanic  languages 
of  Korthera  Europe;  The  direction  of  his  investigations  was 
greatly  affected  by  J.  MfUler  and  Ehrenberg,  the  former  of 
whom  was  at  that  period  engaged  in  his  important  researches 
about  the  Echinoderms.  In  1856  he  acc6mpanied  Milller 
to  Korway,  and  there  spen*  two  months  on  a  desolate  reef 
that  he  might  obtaiu  saiisfactory  observations.  The 
latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Berlin  he  devoted,  along  with 
Lachmann,  to  the  study  of  the  Infusoria  and  Rhizopods ; 
and  their  united  labours  resulted  in  an  important  publica- 
tion which  at  once  gave  them  rank  among  the  chief 
zoologists  of  the  day.  In  1857  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor,  and  soon  after  he  was  chooen  professor  of  com- 
parative anatomy  in  the  academy  of  Qeneva.  Here  he 
continued  to  teach  with  ever  growing;  acceptance ;  and  he 
even  became  a  favourite  of  the  general  public  through  his 
popular  lectores.     In  1859  he  visited   England,  and,  in 

'  The  fol  lowing  oatu  was  administered  at  Fort  William  and  other 
plaeea  in  1747  and  1748:— 

**  1,  fnaroel  do  swear,  as  1  shall  answer  to  Ood  at  the  great  df  j  of 
jnl;m<mt»  that  I  have  not,  nor  shall  hnve,  in  mj  possession  anf  grui, 
swttid^  pistol,  or  anf  arm  whatsoeyer,  and  that  I  neTer  nse  tartan, 
pisui  or  any  part  of  the  Highland  garb  :  and  if  I  do  so,  may  I  be  cnrsed 
ii  f-!  niiertHkmgs,  family,  and  property, — may  X  ne^er  see  my  wife  and 
eLiiOren,  father,  mother,  or  relations. — may  I  be  killed  tn  battle  as  a 
coward,  and  lie  withQat  Christian  banal  in  a  strange  land,  far  from  the 

r«vt»  of  my  forefatlters  and  kiudrea  ;  may  all  this  eome  aoroM  mo  if 
brwUcmyoath." 


company  with  Dr  Carpenter,  took  a  voyage  to  the  Hebrides ) 
and  in  1863  he  spent  some  months  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
On  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  work  on  the  Ori^ui  of 
Species,  he  adopted  his  theories  and  published  a  valuable 
series  of  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  Jievue  Germanique, 

1861.  His  enormous  activity  might  seem  to  indicate 
vigorous  health ;  but  he  was  a  martyr  from  the  year  1854 
to  a  painful  affection  of  the  heart,  which  caused  excessive 
palpitations,  frequently  accompanied  by  spitting  of  blood. 
During  1865  and  1866  he  was  quite  incapable  of  work,  and 
he  determined  to  pass  the  winter  of  1866-7  in  Naples.  The  * 
change  of  climate  produced  some  amelioration,  and  the 
patient's  indomitable  energy  was  attested  by  two  elaborate 
volumes  on  the  Annelidsd  ef  the  Qulf.  He  again  visited 
Naples  with  advantage  in  1868 ;  but  in  1870,  instead  of 
recovering  as  before,  he  grew  worse,  dropsy  set  in,  and 
on  the  31st  of  May  he  died  at  Siena  on  his  way  homa 
Modest  and  retiring,  he  was  at  the  same  time  generous,  ' 
hospitable,  and  helpful ;  and  in  spite  of  his  physical 
wecjcness,  he  displayed  remarkable  spirit  in  the  political 
disturbances  of  Geneva.  A  certain  bluntness  of  expression 
sometimes  made  him  fail  of  courtesy  in  debate,  and  he  could 
be  pitilessly  severe  in  his  criticism  where  he  thought  severity 
was  deserved;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  strikingly 
free  from  nncharitableness,  jealousy,  or  resentment  His 
library  was  bequeathed  to  his  native  city.     See  the  notice 

of  his  life  by  Henri  de  Sanssure  in  the  4r2d  vol  of  the 
Archivet  dee  Seiencee  phytiquee  el  naturtlles  (Biblioth^ue 
Univ.  et  Revue  Suisse),  Qeneve,  1871. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioDed  his  cliief  contributions 
to  science  are: — "  Ueber  Actinophrys  Sichhomii,**  in  Hiiller's  Aitih. 
fitr  Anatomic  1855;  "  Snr  la  th4orie  de  U  formation  de  I'OEuf;"  in 
Artik,  dm  Sei,,  1855;  "  Anatomie  mid  Entwiokelimgs  f^eschichte  der 
Neritin^  flaTiatiUs,"  in  UMUer's  Areh,,  1857 ;  various  papers  in 
tegud  to  binocular  vision  in  the  Arch,  des  ScL,  1858  and  1859  % 
"&r  Koiphologie  der  Znsammengesetzten  Augen  bei  den  Arthropo- 
den"  in  Z^iUok,  for  Wistenach,  Zool,,  1860  ;  JUeherdu*  anoL  iur 
U$  Oligoehitea,  Gen.,  1862 :  Bech.  ttir  revolution  det  AraioiUe$, 

1862,  which  obtained  the  sold  medal  of  the  Utrecht  Society  of  ArU 
and  Sciences  ;  Beobaeht.  wer  AnaL  und  Sntwiekelung$ot$ch.  JVir" 
belloMT  Thiev  an  der  KUaU  der  NormandU,  1863;  "I)e  lamyopie,** 
in  Arch,  de*  Sci.,  1868;  "Studien  an  Akariden,"  in  ZeiUcKf&r 
Wise.  Zool.,  1868;  and  "  Histologische  Untersnch.  liber  den 
Regenwurm  (Lnmbricus  terrestris)"  in  do.,  1868.  He  left  in  MSS. 
BechiTchee  tur  la  atruetw  da  Annelidet  e^dentairee, 

CLAPPERTON,  Hugh  (1788-1827),  an  African 
traveller,  was  bom  in  1788  at  Annan,  Dumfriseshire, 
where  his  father  was  a  surgeon.  In  his  youth  he  gained 
some  knowledge  of  practical  mathematics  and  navigation ; 
and  while  still  very  young  he  was  apprenticed  on  board  a 
vessel  which  traded  between  Liverpool  and  North  America, 
After  having  made  several  voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  he 
was  impressed  for  the  navy,  in  vfhich,  having  a  little 
influence  and  much  intelligence  and  physical  vigour,  he 
soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  ipidshipman.  He  acted  as  drill 
sergeant  in  the  "Asia,*?  the  flag-ship  of  Vice- Admiral 
Cochrane,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and 
to  the  command  of  a  schooner  on  the  Canadian  lakes.  In 
the  Vear  1817,  when  the  flotilla  on  the  lakes  was  dismantled, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country  on  half-pay. 

In  1820  Clapperton  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  Dr  Ondney,  who  first  awoke 
his  interest  in  the  cause  in  which  both  were  destined  to 
perish.  After  the  return  of  Captain  Lyon,  the  British 
Government  having  determined  on  equipping  a  second 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  Northern  Africa, 
Dr  Oudney  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Bomu  as  consul, 
and  Clapperton  and  Colonel  Denham  were  added  to  the 
party.  From  Tripoli,  early  in  1822,  they  set  out  south- 
ward to  Mnrzuk,  and  from  this  point  Clapperton  and 
Oudney  travelled  westward  into  the  country  of  the  Tuaricks, 
as  far  as  Ghraat,  11^  E.  long  On  the  17th  February 
I  1823  they  reached  Eouka  the  capital  of  Bomu,  where  they 
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were  weQ  reoeiTed  by  the  soltau ;  and  after  remaining  here 
till  the  14th  December  thej  again  set  ont  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  the  course  of  the  Niger.  Th^  arriyed  in 
safety  at  Murmur,  where  Oudney  breathed  'hu  last  in  the 
arms  of  his  companion.  Clapperton,  however,  penetrated 
alone  as  far  as  Sackatu,  13^  K.  lat.  and  6}**  R  long.^ 
where  he  was  obliged  to  stop,  though  the  Niger  was  only 
fi7e  days'  journey  to  the  west  Worn  out  with  trarel  he 
returned  to  Eouka,  where  he  again  met  Denham.  The 
•  two  travellers  then  set  out  for  Tripoli,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  England,  where  they  arrived  on  June  I,  1825.  An 
account  of  the  travels  of  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Oudney 
I  was  pubUiBhcd  under  the  title  of  The  Narrative  of  Travds 
and  htMcaveriej  in  Northern  ana  Central  Africa  in  ths  jfeare 
1822-24. 

Immediately  after  hb  return  Clapperton  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  commander,  and  sent  out  with  another  expedi- 
tion to  Africa.  He  set  sail  in  August  1825,  in  company 
with  Captain  Pearce,  Mr  Dickson,  D^  Morrison,  and  Bidiaid 
V  Lander,  who  acted  as  his  servant  On  this  occasion  he 
landed  at  Badagry  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  immediately 
commenced  his  journey  into  the  interior,  along  with 
Lander,  Captain  Pearce,  and  Dr  Morrison.  The  last  two 
soon  f^  victims  to  the  hardships  of  the  journey ;  but  in 
January  1826  Clapperton  reached  Katunga,  the  capital  of 
Yariba,  and  soon  afterwards  crossed  the  Niget  at  Broussa, 
the  spot  where  Mungo  Park  met  his  untimely  fate.  In 
July  he  arrived  at  Kanp,  a  city  which  he  had  previously 
visited.  Here  he  left  his  servant,  with  the  ba^;age,  and 
proceeded  alone  to  Sackatu,  intending  to  proceed  to 
Timbuctu.  The  sultan,  however,  detained  him,  and  being 
seized  with  dysentery  he  died  at  Sackatu  on  the  13th  April 
1827.  His  Journal  was  published  by  Lander,  who  also 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Beoardt  of  Captain  ClapperUm's  Uut 
Expedition  to  Africa^  which  appeared  in  1830,  in  2  vols. 
I2ma 

CLARE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  south-west  of  L!eland, 
in  the  province  of  Munster,  bounded  N.W.  by  the  Atlantic, 
S.  by  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  S.E.  and  N.E.  by  Limerick, 
Tipperary.  Lough  Dearg,  and  Galway,  having  an  area  of 
1293  square  miles,  or  827,994  acres. 

Although  the  surface  of  the  county  is  hiUy,  and  in  some 
parts  even  mountainous,  it  nowhere  rises  to  a  great  eleva- 
tion. Much  of  the  western  baronies  of  Moyarta  and 
Tbrickan  is  composed  of  bog  land.  Bogs  are  frajuent  also 
in  the  mountainous  districts  elsewhere,  except  in  the  lime- 
stone barony  of  Burren,  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of 
which  supply  themselves  with  turf  from  the  opposite  shores 
of  Counemara.  Generally  speaking,  tha  eastern  parts  of 
the  county  are  mountainous,  with  tracts  of  rich  pasture 
land  interspersed ;  the  west  abounds  with  bog ;  and  the*  north 
IS  rocky  and  best  adapted  for  grazing  sheep.  Li  the 
southern  part,  along  the  banks  of  the  Fergus  and  Shannon, 
are  the  bands  of  rich  low  grounds  called  corcasses,  of 
various  breadth,  indenting  the  land  in  a  great  variety  of 
shapes.  They  are  composed  of  deep  rich  loam,  and  are 
distinguished  as  the  black  corcasses,  adapted  for  tillage, 
and  the  blue,  used  more  advantageously  as  meadow  land. 

The  coast  is  in  general  rocky,  and  occasionally  bold  and 
precipitous  in  the  extreme,  as  may  be  observed  at  the 
picturesque  cliffs  of  Moher  within  a  few  miles  of  Ennistymon 
and  Lisdoonvama,  which  rise  perpendicularly  at  O'Brien's 
tower  to  an  elevation  of  580  feet  The  coast  of  Clare  is 
indented  with  several  bays,  thechief  of  which  are  Ballyvaghan, 
Liscannor,  and  Malbay ;  but  from  Black  Head  to  Loop 
Head,  that  is,  along  the  entire  western  boundary  of  the 
county  formed  bythe  Atlantic,  there  is  no  safe  harbour  except 
Uscannor  Bay.  The  county  possesses  only  one  large  river, 
the  Fergus ;  but  nearly  100  milee  of  its  boundary-liae  are 
washed  by  the  Kiver  ^lannon,  which,  after  almost  diTiding 


Ireland  from  north  to  south,  and  dispensing  itt  bounties  to 
the  a^ioining  counties  of  Boscommon,  Leitrim,  Longford, 
WestOBMth,  Galway,  King's  County,  Kerry.  Tipperary,  and 
Limerick,  enters  the  AUantic  06ean  between  tiiis  county 
and  Keny.  The  numerous  bays  and  creeks  on  botii  sidea 
of  this  noble  river  render  its  navigation  safe  in  every  wind ; 
but  the  passage  to  and  from  limerick  is  often  tedious,  and 
the  port  of  Kilrnsh  has  from  that  cause  gained  in  import- 
ance. The  River  Fergus  is  navigable  from  the  Shannon  to 
the  town  of  Clare,  which  is  the  terminaiing  point  of  its 
natural  navigation,  and  the  port  of  aU  the  central  districts 
of  the  county.  A  railway  traverses  Clare  county  via 
Ennis,  connecting  Limerick  with  Athenry  and  (Salway. 

There  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  lakes  and  tarns  in  the 
county,  of  which  the  largest  are  Loughs  CGrady,  Graneg, 
Tedane,  Inchiquin,  Lmiscronan,  and  Clonlea ;  but  they  are 
more  remarkable  for  picturesque  beauty  than  size  or  utility, 
with  the  exception  of  the  extensive  and  navigable  Lou^ 
Derg,  formed  by  the  Eiver  Shannon  between  this  county 
and  Tipperary. 

Although  metals  end  minerals  have  been  fonnd  in 
many  places  throughout  the  county,  they  do  not  often 
show  themselves  in  sufficient  abundance  to  induce  the  appli- 
cation of  capital  for  their  extraction.  The  principal  metals 
are  lead,  iron,  and  manganese.  Lead  mines  were  recently 
worked  at  Kilbricken  in  thd  barony  of  Bunratty  (about  six 
miles  from  Ennis),  and  at  Annaglough.  The  Milltown 
lead  mine  in  the  barpny  of  Tnlla  is  probably  one  of  the 
oldest  mines  ija  L^land,  and  at  one  time,  if  tiie  extent  of 
the  ancient  excavations  may  be  taken  as  a  guide,  there  must 
have  been  a  very  rich  deposit  The  richest  lead  mine 
worked  in  recent  times  is  that  of  Ballyhickey,  about  two  miles 
from  Kilbricken.  Copper  pyrites  occurs  in  several  parts  of 
Burren,  but  in  small  quantity.  Coal  exists  at  Labasheeda  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Shannon,  but  the  seams  are  thin. 
Limestone  Occupies  all  the  central  and  northern  parts  of 
the  county  in  a  tract  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Shannon 
on  the  £.  by  a  line  running  parallel  with  the  Ougamee 
River  to  Scariff  Bay,  on  the  N.  by  the  mountain  of  TaBa 
and  the  oonfinee  of  Galway,  on  the  W.  by  Galway  Bay  and 
a  line  including  Kilfenora,  Corofin,  and  Ennis,  and  meeting 
the  Shannon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fergus.  Within  half  a 
mile  of  the  MiUtown  lead  miBe*are  immense  natural  Taolt-^d 
passages  of  b'mestone,  through  which  the  River  Ardsullas 
winds  a  singular  course.  The  lower  limestone  of  tiie 
oastem  portion  of  the  county  has  been  found  to  vcontain 
several  very  large  deposits  of  argentiferous  galena.  Flags, 
easily  quarried,  are  procured  near  Kilrush,  and  thinner 
flags  near  Ennistymon.  Slates  are  quarried  in  several 
places,  the  best  being  those  of  Broadford  and  Killaloe, 
which  are  nearly  equal  to  the  finest  procured  in  Wales. 
A  species  of  very  fine  black  marble  is  obtained  near  Ennis ; 
it  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  free  from  the  white  spots  with 
which  the  black  Kilkenny  marble  is  marked. 

The  mineral  springs,  which  are  found  in  many  places, 
are  chiefly  chalybeate.  That  of  Lisdoonvama,  about  ei^t 
miles  from  Ennist^on,  has  long  been  celebrated  ioit  its 
medicinal  qualities.  There  ar^  chalybeate  springs  of  leas 
note  at  Scool,  Colneen,  Kilkishen,  Burren,  Kilcoran, 
Broadford,  Lahdnch,  Kilkee,  Kilrush,  Killadysart,  and  Cas- 
sino,  near  Miltown  Malbay.  Springs  called  by  the  people 
"holy"  or  "blessed"  wells,  generally  mineral  waters,  are 
common ;  but  the  belief  in  their  power  of  performing  cures 
in  inveterate  maladies  is  nearly  extinct 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  and  tiie  estuary  of  the  Shannon 
afford  many  situations  admirably  adapted  for  summev 
bathing-places.  Among  the  best  frequented  of  these  locali- 
ties are  Burren,  Miltown  Malbay,  with  one  of  the  best 
beaches  on  the  western  coast,  Lcihinch,  about  two  mUes 
from  Ennisfymon.  and  near  the  interesting  diflb  of  Mohsi^ 
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wUcli  liaa  a  magnificent  beaob,  on  Tiiacannor  Bay,  and 
forms  a  del]|^tfiil  •ommer  reeidenoe,  EiUcee,  perhaps  the 
most  fashionable  watering-plac«  on  the  western  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  Eilruah  on  the  Shannon  estnarj. 

The  soil  and  surface  of  the  county  is  in  general  better 
adapted  for  grazing  than  for,  tillage.  Agriculture  is 
in  a  backward  state,  there  not  )^eing  a  fifth  part  of 
its  area  under  cultiyation.  In  1870  the  acreage  of  the 
county  under  crops  amounted  to  147,662  acres,  and  in 
1875  little  adTance  had  been  made.  The  number  of  acres 
under  the  principal  crops  in  these  two  years  stood  as 
idlows: — 

Tnrilps 

•Ddo^er 

Qretn  Crops. 

9»764        78.429 
10.411        84.927 

As  regards  live  stock  the  same  stationary  condition  of  its 
agricultural  industry  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
figures . — 


1870 
1875 


18.778 
17,854 


7828 
8396 


88,107 
28,459 


PonJtrj. 


1870 
1875 


100,889 
100,405 


15.100 
18,459 


24.771 
21,418 


HOfMt 

and 

6601        284.551 
6989        828.685 


As  regards  the  property  in  the  county,  the  land  in  1874 
was  divided  among  1025  separate  owners,  of  whom  243 
poeseesed  less  than  bne  acre,  and  782  one  acre  and  upwards. 
Twelye  proprietors  owned  more  than  10,000  acres  each,  the 
most  extensive  demesnes  being  in  the  hands  of  Ix>ni 
Leoonfield,  with  37,292  acres ;  Uie  marquis  of  Conjngham, 
with  27,613;  R  P.  Westby,  25,779;  Lord  Inchiquin, 
20,321 ;  Colonel  Vandeleur,  19,790 ;  and  the  Hon.  C.  W. 
White,  18,266.  The  ralue  of  the  land  was  at  the  same 
date  rated  at  an  average  of  88.  3d.  per  acre,  while  that  of 
all  Munster  was  11&  2d. 

There  are  no  extensive  manufactures  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  altliongh  flannels  and  friezes  are  made  for 
liome  use,  and  hosieiy  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  coarse  and 
strong,  ia  made  around  Corofln,  Ennistjrmon,  and  other 
places.  The  ^Shannon,  west  of  Scattery  Island,  and 
the  sea  along  the  coasts,  are  good  fishing  stations, 
abounding  with  cod,  haddock,  luig,  sole,  turbot,  ray, 
aackerel,  and  other  fish,  but  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
eoasi  and  the  tempestuous  sea  greatly  hinder  the  opera> 
ttons  of  the  fishermen.  Near  Pooldoody  ia  the  great 
Barren  oyster  bed  called  the  Bed  Bank,  where  a  large 
establishment  is  maintained,  and  from  which  a  constant 
supply  of  the  excellent  Red  Bank  oysters  is  furnished  to 
the  Uublin  and  other  large  marktts.  Crabs  and  lobsters 
are  catight  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Galway  in  every 
creek  frqm  Blackhead  to  Ardfry.  The  salmon  fishery  of 
the  Shannon  is  very  considerable,  and  eeb,  which  abound 
in  overy  rivulet,  form  an  important  article  of  consumption. 

The  populc^tion  of  the  county  shows  a  remarkable 
decrease  within  the  30  years  'between  1841  and 
1871,  although,  after  all,  this  is  exceeded  by  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary.  In 
1841  theinhabitants  numbered  286,394  ;  in  1851,  212,440 ; 
in  1861,  166,305;  and  in  1871,  147,864.  Of  these 
144,440  were  Roman  Catholics,  8027  Episcopalians,  220 
Presbyterians,  and  177  of  other  denominations.  In  1874 
there  were  8709  persons  who  had  obtained  parochial  relief 
throughout  the  year,  while  during  the  twenty-four  years 
ending  1875  there  had  emigrated  from  the  county  90,154 
persons.  At  the  d&te  of  the  last  census  (1871)  64,566 
persons  could  read  and  write,  and  15,972  could  read  but 
eould  not  Frite ;  and  4432  were  returned  as  speaking  Erse 
only.  There  were  12  superior  and  253  primary  schools 
in  the  county.  The  principal  towns  in  Clare  are  Ennis, 
population  (1871)  6503;  Kibrush,  4424;  and  Kilkee, 
1600L    The  county  returns  three  members  to  the  Imperial  | 


Parliament,— two  for  the  county  and  one  for  the  borough 
of  Ennis. 

The  county  of  Clare,  which  is  divided  into  11  baronies, 
contains  80  parishes,  and  includes  the  diocese  of  Eilfenora, 
the  greater  part  of  Killaloe,  and  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  diocese  of  limerick.  It  is  witMn  the  military 
district  of  Cork,  with  barracks  for  infantiy  at  Clare  Castle, 
EnniB,  Killaloe,  and  Kilrush,  and  for  artillery  in  the  forts  at 
Scattery  Island,  Donnaha,  Kilcredano,  Blackwater,  and 
Kilkerrin.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Ennis,  where  the  county 
prison,  the  oounty  infirmary,  and  the  district  lunatic 
asylum  are  situated.     There  are  eight  poor-law  unions. 

This  county,  together  with  some  of  the  neighbouring 
district,  was  anciently  called  Thomond  or  Tuadmuin,  that 
is.  North  Monster,  and  formed  part  of  the  monarchy  of  the 
celebrated  Brian  Boroihme,  who  held  his  court  at  Kincora 
near  KiUaloe^  where  his  palace  was  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Shannon.  The  site  is  still  distinguished  by  extensive 
earthem  ramparta  Settlements  were  effected  by  the 
Danes,  and  in  the  13th  century  by  the  Anglo-Normans, 
but  without  permanently  affecting  the  possession  of  the 
district  by  its  native  proprietors.  In  1543  Murrogh 
O'Brien,  after  dispossessing  his  nephew,  and  vainly 
attempting  a  rebellion  against  the  English  rule,  proceeded 
to  England,  and  submitted  to  Henry  VIIL,  resigning  his 
name  and  possessions.  He  soon  received  them  back  by  an 
English  tenure,  together  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Thomond, 
on  condition  of  adopting  the  English  dress,  manners,  and 
customs,  and  maintaining  no  kerns  or  gallowglasses.  In 
1565  this  part  of  Thomond  (sometimes  called  O'Brien's 
country)  was  added  to  Connaught,  and  made  one  of  the  six 
new  counties  into  which  that  province  was  divided  by  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  under  the  Act  11  ElU  c  9.  It  was  then 
named  Clare,  probably  from  the  name  of  an  English 
adventurer,  Iliomas  de  Clare,  who  obtained  a  grant  from 
Henry  III.  of  all  the  lands  he  should  conquer  from  'the 
Irish,  and  whose  family  for  some  time  maintained  a 
precarious  position  in  the  district  In  1602  the  county 
was  re-annexed  to  Munster.  The  O'Briens  and  other  native 
chieftains  had  many  fierce  contests  to  preserve  their 
independence  against  the  Anglo-Norman  and  English 
adventurers,  and  generally  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
position  as  native  kings  and  chieftains  of  Thomond.  From 
some  cause  or  other  the  comparative  immunity  of  Clare  in 
ancient  times  from  foreign  rule  and  settlement,  and  from 
absenteeism,  has  proved  of  doubtful  advantage  to  its  modem 
condition.  The  chief  ancient  families  of  note  in  the  dis- 
trict were  the  O'Briens,  now  represented  by  Lord  Inchiquin 
of  Dromoland,  the  Idacnamaras,  and  the  O'Loghlens. 

The  county  abounds  with  remains  of  antiquities,  both 
military  and  ecdesiasticcl.  There  still  exist  above  a 
hundred  fortified  castles,  several  of  which  are  inhabited. 
They  are  mostly  of  small  extent,  a  large  portion  being 
fortified  dwellings.  The  chief  of  them  is  Bunvatty  Castle, 
built  in  1277.  Raths  or  Danish  forts  are  to  be  found  in 
every  part  They  are  generally  circular,  composed  either 
of  large  stones  without  mortar,  or  of  earth  thrown  up  and 
surrounded  by  one  or  more  ditches.  The  list  of  abbeys  and 
other  religious  houses  formerly  flourishing  here  (some  now  . 
only  known  by  name,  but  many  of  them  surviving  in  ruins) 
comprehends  upwards  of  twenty.  The  most  remarkable  are 
— Quin,  considered  one  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect 
specimens  of  ancient  monastic  architecture  in  Ireland; 
Corcomrce ;  Ennis,  in  which  is  a  very  fine  window  of  un- 
commonly elegant  workmanship ;  and  those  on  Inniscattery, 
or  Scattery  Island,  in  the  Shannon,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  St  Senanus.  On  the  same  island  there  is  a  round 
tower,  and  also  the  ruins  of  what  are  called  the  seven 
churches.  It  is  called  Holy  Island,  and  is  still  one  of  the 
most  popular  burial-places  in  4Jie  coun  ty.     Four  other  round 
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towers  are  to  be  found  in  varioos  stages  of  p^reeervation — 
at  Dnuncliffe,  Djsert,  Eilnby,  and  Inniacaltra.  The 
cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  KiUaloe,  at  the  town  of  that 
name,  is  a  plain  massive  building  originally  erected  in 
1160 ;  and  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  mausoleum  of  Brian 
fioroihme.  Cromlechs  are  found,  chiefly  in  the  limestone 
rocky  district  of  Burren,  though  there  are  some  in  other 
baronies.  That  at  Ballygannor  is  formed  of  a  stone  40 
feet  long  and  10  broad.  The  celebrated  tomb  of  Conan, 
on  Mount  Callan,  is  still  extant. 

CLAKE,  John  (1793-1664),  commonly  known  as  "  the 
Northamptonshire  Peasant  Poet,*'  was  the  son  of  a  farm 
labourer,  and  was  bom  at  Helpeitone,  near  Peterborough, 
on  1 3th  July  1793.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  taken  from 
school  to  tend  sheep  and  geese ;  five  years  after  he  wrought 
on  a  farm,  paying  with  his  own  meagre  savings  for  the  edu- 
cation he  received  in  the  evening.  He  endeavoured  to  enter 
a  lawyer's  office  but  failed,  studied  algebra,  aud  fell  in  love, 
became  a  pot-boy  in  a  public-house,  and  subsequently  was 
apprenticed  to  a  gardener,  from  which  employment  he  ran 
away.  Among  Uie  neighbours  his  manners  and  Jiabits 
made  an  unfavourable  impression.  He  enlisted  in  the 
mib'tio,  tried  camp  life  with  gipsies,  and  wrought  as  a  lime 
burner  in  1817,  but  the  following  year  he  was  obliged  to 
accept  parish  relief,  tn  1820  appeared  his  Poenu  Descrip- 
tive of  Rural  Life  and  Scenery ^  which  were  very  indulgently 
received,  and  the  year  following  his  Village  Minetri  and 
other  Poems  were  published.  He  was  greatly  patronized ; 
fame,  with  maqy  curious  visitors,  broke  Uie  tenor  of  his  life, 
and  dangerous  habits  were  formed.  From  subscriptions  he 
became  possessed  of  M5  annually,  a  sum  far  beyond  what 
he  had  ever  earned,  but  new  wants  made  his  Income  insuf- 
ficient, and  in  1823  iie  was  nearly  penniless.  His  next 
volume,  the  Shepherd t  Calendar y  1827,  met  with  little 
success,  which  was  not  increased  by  his  hawking  it  himself. 
-  As  he'wrought  again  on  the  fields  his  health  improved ;  but 
farm  operations  being  unsuccessful  ho  was  "  as  duU  as  a  fog 
in  N'ovember,"  and  became  seriously  nnweU.  Although  a 
noble  patron  presented  him  with  a  new  cottage  and  a  piece 
of  ground,  Gare  was  full  of  anguish  to  leave  the  ^  old 
home  of  homes."  The  removal  to  Northborough  was  his 
culminating  period,  and  gradually  his  mind  gave  way.  His 
last  and  best  work,  the  Rural  Muee,  published  in  1835, 
wa8  noticed  by  "  Christopher  North"  alone.  Bursts  of 
insanity  followed,  of  which  he  had  for  some  time  shown 
symptoms;  and  in  July  1837  he  was  kept  in  confinement, 
and  was  subsequendy  lodged  in  Northampton  General 
Lunatic  Asylum,  where  he  died  May  20,  1864.  The 
neglect  of  friends  and  relatives  to  visit  him,  together  with 
the  non-success  of  his  later  poems,  preyed  heavily  upon  his 
mind.  In  the  asylum  he  penned  his  most  thiiUing  poem, 
beginning — "  I  am  t  yet  what  I  am  who  cares  or  knows  f " 
In  its  exceeding  sadness  of  thought  there  is  sublime  feeling, 
— a  strain  of  divine  music  in  Uie  wail  of  woe, — and  the 
poet  longed  to 

"  Sleep  u  I  in  ohildhood  sweetly  slept 
Full  of  hi^h  thoughts,  unborn.  So  let  me  lie. 
The  graae  below,  above  the  vaulted  sky." 

Clare  was  one  of  our  most  uneducated  poets,  and  sung 
from  the  fulness  of  his  heart ;  he  is  one  of  England's 
sweetest  singers  of  nature,  whose  thoughts  "  gild  life's 
bramUes  with  a  flower,"  and  whose  songs  were  gathered 
from  the  fields.  Many  of  his  sonnets,  which  display  great 
power  of  word-painting,  are  sweet  as  "  sunshine  in  summer 
dreauL*'  His  ballads  and  love-songs  are  wild  fiowers 
strewn  at  will,  which  "  art  and  fashion  fling  as  weeds  away," 
and  his  Eternity  of  Naturcy  and  Firet  Lov^e  Recollectiom 
display  deftness  of  touch,  pastoral  beauty,  and  genuine 
poetic  ability.  All  his  love  and  genius  were  showered  on 
beautifying  the  rural  scenes  and  humble  incidents  of  his 


surroundings.  His  poems,  drawn  with  a  delicate  handj  aro 
those  of  a  keen  observer,  but  they  greatly  want  that  vi^^our 
which  is  essential  to  popularity ;  in  his  own  words,  "  the 
tide  of  fashion  is  a  stream  too  strong  for  pastoral  brooks  that 
gently  flow  and  sing." 

See  the  Life  of  John  dare  by  Frederick  lUrtin,  1865,  and  Li/* 
and  Remains  of  John  Clan,  by  J.  L.  Cherry,  1878,  the  Utter  of 
which,  though  not  so  complete,  contains  some  of  the  poet's  aeylom 
venes  and  prose  fragments. 

CLARENDON,  Edwjled  Hydb,  fiksI?  Eam.  of  (160^ 
1674),  historian  and  statesman,  bom  at  Dinton  in 
Wiltshire,  on  the  18th  February  1609,  was  the  third  son 
of  Henry  Hyde,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  an  ancient 
Cheshire  family.  The  profession  firtit  chosen  for  him  vras 
the  church;  and  consequently,  after  being  educated  at 
home  by  the  vicar  of  the  pariiii  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen, 
he  was  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  But- his  eldest 
brother  having  died  young,  the  death  of  his  second 
brother  in  1625  left  him  heir  to  his  father's  estate;  and  the 
law  being  now  considered  a  more  appropriate  profession, 
he  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple  by  his  uncle, 
Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  then  treasure^  of  ^at  society.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  George  Aylifie ; 
but  in  six  months  he  was  left  a  widower  ;  and  three  years 
later  he  took  as  his  second  wife  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Aylesbury,  Master  of  Bequests. 

While  yet  a  young  man  Hyde  had  the  happiness,  as  he 
boasts  in  his  autobiography,  of  being  admitted  into  the 
most  briUiant  literary  society  of  his  tune.  Among  poets 
he  knew  Ben  Jonson,  Waller,  and  Carew;  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  Selden,  and  with  nearly  every  other  scholar 
of  eminence  in  his  day ;  and  he  had  a  rare  opportunity  of 
acquiring,  from  the  conversation  of  the  subtle  and  impartial 
Chillingworth  and  the  outspoken  but  liberal-minded 
Hales,  a  breadth  of  sympathy  which  unhappily  his  natural 
temper  and  the  rough  pressure  of  the  times  combined  to 
prevent  him  (rom  ever  displaying.  The  brilliant,  tender- 
hearted  Falkland  also  was  his  most  intimate  friend.  Aiul, 
fortunately  for  his  professional  advancement,  besides 
possessing  considerable  family  influence,  he  enjoyed  the 
favour  of, Laud,  who,  as  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
regularly  consulted  him  in  regard  to  mercantOe  affairs. 

When,  therefore,  in  April  1640,  Hyde  took  his  seat  in 
the  Short  Parliament  as  representative  of  Wootton-Basset, 
he  was  already  known  as  a  lawyer  of  mark.  During  its 
session  of  bar^y  three  weeks,  he  made  himself  prominent 
as  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  popular  party ;  and  his  maiden 
speech  consisted  of  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the*  Earl 
Marshal's  Court,  which  had  become  notorious  for  the  savage 
manner  in  which  it  resented  the  least  afiront  offered  to  a 
man  of  rank. 

In  the  Long  Parliament  (in  which  he  sat  as  member  for 
Saltash)  his  zeal  for  reform  was  at  first  in  no  degree 
diminished.  He  effected  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Earl 
Marshal's  Court.  He  sat  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  collected  evidence  against  the  Councils  of  York  and 
of  the  Marshes,  and  of  the  committee  which  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  remodelling  the  government 
of  the  church.  He  went  entirely  with  the  popular  party 
in  their  condemnation  of  ship-money ;  and  it  was  largely 
through  the  earnest  speech  which  Hyde  delivered  against  him 
that  Lord  Keeper  Finch  vras  driven  intOt  exile.  When, 
however.  Episcopacy  was  threatened,  and  it  became  apparent 
that  the  popular  leaders  were  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
merely  temporary  reform,  but  were  resolved  on  gaining  a 
permanent  triumph,  Hyde,  in  perfect  accordance  vrith  both 
his  religious  and  his  political  principles,  wept  over  to  the 
•  royalist  party.  He  uttered  an  open  and  determined  protest 
against  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  and  drew  up  an  answer 
to  it  which  was  adopted  and  published  by  the  king,  and 
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vhieh  procnred  for  him  the  offer  of  the  poet  of  solicitor- 
genenX  This  he  declined ;  but  he  complied  with  the 
request  that  he  would  watch  over  his  Migest/s  interests  in 
ther  House  of  Commons,  in  coqjunction  with  Falkland  and 
Colepepper.  The  king's  deepest  policy,  however,  was  not 
disclosed  to  him,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
arrest  of  the  &ye  members  surprised  him  as  much  as  he 
professes.  After  the  retreat  of  Charles  from  London,  Hyde 
remained  for  some  weeks  in  his  seat  in  the  Commons, 
maint^uning  constant  but  secret  communication  with  the 
court ;  but  in  May,  having  been  summoned  by  the  king, 
and  being  besides  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  he  fled  to 
York.  In  March  1643  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. He  was  also  chosen  one  of  the  royal  commls- 
noners  at  Uxbridge,  and  was  employed  in  many  other 
matters  of  importance;  and  iht  most  persuasive  and 
dignified  of  the  state  papers  on  the  royalist  side  are  from 
his  pen. 

In  1645,  after  the  final  ruin  of  the  king's  cause  at  Naseby, 
Hyde  was  ^pointed,  with  ix>rd  Oapel,  Lord  Hopton,  and 
Sir  John  Colepepper^  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  Ihe  prince 
of  Wales.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  jeat  they  were  oom- 
peDed  to  take  refuge  in  Scilly,  whence,  after  six  weeks' 
stay,  they  passed  to  Jersey.  Soon  the  prince  was  called 
by  his  mother  to  Baris»  against  tha  wiU  of  the  council, 
none  of  whopi  accompanied  him  except  Oolqpepper.  Hyde 
xesided  at  Jeitey  for  nearly  fwo  yean^  adacing  himself 
by  studving  the  Psalms  and  recording  the  floatations 
which  tbey  suggested,  and  also  by  oomposlng  the  first 
four  books  of  his  greatest  work,  the  ffittory  of  the  Mebellion, 
In  April  1648  he  drew  up  an  answer  to  tiie  ordinance  iHiich 
had  been  issued  by  the  parliament  dedariag  the  king  goilty 
of  the  civU  war,  and  forbidding  all  future  addresses  to  him. 
At  length,  in  May,  his  attendance  was  required  by  the 
prince,  who  about  this  time  assumed  the  command  of  the 
seventeen  ships  which  had  gone  over  to  his  side;  but 
Tarious  aoddents,  of  which  the  most  serious  was  his  capture 
by  privateers,  prevented  him  from  meeting  Charles  till 
Ajugust,  when  he  found  him  at  Dunkirk. 

In  the  agreement  with  the  Covenanters  and  in  the  Scot- 
tish expedition  of  1649  Hyde  had  no  share,  as  he  was  then 
absent  with  Lord  Cottington  on  a  fruitless  embassy  to  Spain. 
The  two  years  which  he  passed  there  were  not  unpleasantly 
spent ;  for  he  was  free  from  all  serious  cares,  and  had  little 
to  do  but  Btudy  Spanish  etiquette  and  write  his  Animcul- 
vernona  on  ihe  Supremacy  of  (he  Pope,  In  1 65 1,  the  slights 
offered  by  the  Spanish  ministers  having  been  crowned  by 
a  request  that  lie  would  leave  the  country,  he  rejoined 
CSiarles  at  Paris.*  during  the  nine  weary  years  whidi  had 
to  elapse  before  the  Restoration  he  was  not  the  least  un- 
fortunate of  the  exiles.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  fulfil  the 
duty  which  his  office  imposed  upon  him  of  supplying  t^ 
wants  of  his  careless  master ;  and  his  family  and  himB^ 
were  often  scarcely  able  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Besides,  he  was  far  from  popular.  His  attachment  to  the 
.English  church,  admitting  of  compromise  with  no  other 
aecty  brought  upon  him  tiie  aversion  alike  of  the  Pres- 
byterians and  of  the  queen  and  the  Papists.  Charles, 
liowever,  was  wise  enough  to  appreciate  Hs  disinterested 
£deb'ty.  He  was  recognized  as  chief  adviser  of  the  king, 
and  aU  state  papers  were  drawn  up  by  him ;  he  conducted 
the  correspondence  with  the  English  Boyalists;  and,  in 
1658,  the  dignity  of  lord  chancellor  was  conferred  upon  him. 

On  the  Kestoration,  Hyde  retained  his  posts  of  lord 
chancellor  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  at  once 
assumed  tLe  direction  of  the  Qovemment  What  the 
Episcopalian  Boyalists  now  required  was  not  so  much  a 
leadcv  to  stimulate,  as  a  guide  to  control  Their  fervour 
and  their  strength  were  more  than  su!Bcient  to 
xcplace  the   king  firmly  on  the   throne,  and  to  raise 


the  church  to  a  loftier  ^ition  than  it  hod  ever  before 
attained.  The  parliament  hastened  to  restore  to  the 
Crown  the  command  of  the  militia,  to  repeal  the  Triennial 
Act,  and  to  vote  a  revenue  of  £1,200,000.  The  Corpor- 
ation Act,  .the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the  Five  Mile  Act 
avenged  the  church  on  her  enemies,  and  forced  all  but  the 
moat  determined  of  the  clergy  into  her  r^ks.  Thousands 
showed  as  much  enthusiasm  for  monarchy  as  Hyde  himself, 
and  he  was  no  longer  the  most  Episcopalian  of  £pi8ci>- 
palians.  To  some  extent,  if  not  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
was  to  be  desired,  he  has  the  credit  of  haviog  restrained 
his  party  from  too  insolent  a  triumph.  Desirous  as  he  was 
of  the  re-establishment  of  the  full  royal  prerogi^tive,  he  had 
no  wish  to  see  it  transgress  the  limits  which  he  believed  to 
be  assigned  t(f  it  by  the  constitution,  for  which  he  cherished 
the  true  lawyer's  reverence.  Strongly  as  he  held  that  all 
were  guilty  who  had  in  any  way  countenanced  the  govern 
ment  of  Cromwell,  he  was  statesman  enough  to  see  that  il 
was  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Declaration  of  Breda  by 
pressing  the  Acts  of  Oblivion  and  Indemnity  on  the 
reluctant  parliament  On  the  6ther  hand,  with  regard  to 
the  triumph  of  the  church  over  dissent,  if  he  was  somewhat 
alarmed  at  its  completeness,  his  f sir  arose  from  no  pity  for 
the  dissenters.  His  opinion  of  them,  and  of  the  policy 
which  ouffht  to  be  obeyed  towfurds  them,  is  emphatically 
statedinhtti:;i^tf(voliip.  121):— "Their  faction  is  their 
religion ;  nor  are  thoae  combinations  ever  entered  into  upon 
real  and  substantial  motives  of  conscience,  how  erronedus 
soever,  but  consist  of  many  glutinous  materials  of  will, 
and  humour,  and  folly,  and  knavery,  and  ambition,  and 
maUce,  which  make  men  cling  inseparably  together,  till 
they  have  satisfaction  in.all  their  pretences,  or  tUl  they  are 
absolutely  broken  and  subdued,  which  may  always  be  more 
reasonably  done  than  the  other." 

But,  notwithstanding  his  exaggerated  reverence  for  the 
sovereign,  his  passionate  attachment  to  the  church,  and  his 
real  worth,  Hyde  rapidly  became  the  most  unpopular  man 
in  the  kingdom.  The  settlement  of  landed  property  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Act  of  Indemnity  deeply  offended 
hundreds  of  the  cavaliers ;  for,  while  it  restored  all  they 
had  lost  to  those  who,  like  Hyde  himself,  had  both  escaped 
the  necessity  of  selling  their  land  and  refused  to  bow  to 
the  government  of  Cromwell,  it  did  nothing  for  those  who 
had  sold  their  property,  even  though  they  had  ruined 
themselves  to  support  the  cause  of  the  king.  By  the 
people,  who  had  no  means  of  judging  for  what  he  was 
responsible  and  of  what  he  was  innocent,  he  was  blamed 
for  every  misfortune.  The  sale  of  Dunkirk  was  the  chief 
crime  with  which  they 'charged  him;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  disbelieve  his  own  declaration  that  he  was  at 
first  opposed  to  the  scheme,  while  it  must  be  allowed  that 
there  is  force  in  his  excuses  that  the  fortress  was 
expensive  to  maintain,  that  the  money  offered  for  it  was 
sorely  needed,  and  that  .its  worth  to  England  was  by  no 
means  great.  Still  its  surrender  was  a  great  political 
mistake;  it  disj^layed  to  the  popular  eye  in  far  too 
striking  a  light  the  difference  between  the  government 
of  Clarendon  and  the  government  of  Cromwell.  He 
was  also  held  responsible  for  the  marriage  of  the  king  with 
the  childless  and  Catholic  princess  of  Portugal,  and  he  was 
even  accused  of  having  selected  her  in  order  that  his  own 
descendants  might  inherit  the  -throne.  And,*thovigh  his 
worst  political  weakness — ^his  allowing  Charles  to  accept  the 
bribes  of  France — was  not  then  made  kn6wn,  it  was  the 
general  belief  that  his  splendid  mansion  in  Piccadilly  had 
been  erected  with  foreign  gold.  Of  all  disssnters,  Catholic 
and  Protestant^  his  bitter  dislike  had  made  determined 
enemies ;  and  his  repellent  hauteiur,  his  somewhat  conceited 
austerity,  offended  the  courtiers,  and  aroused  their  derision. 
All  these  enemies,  however,  he  could  afford  to  scorn  so  long 
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as  ho  retained  tlie  regard  of  the  king,  who,  to  do  him  justice, 
was  nnnanallj  mindfol  of  his  dAts  to  Hyde.    In  1661  the 
ohanoeUor,  on  the  disdoenre  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
to  the  doke  of  York,  was  created  Baron  Hyde  of  Hindon^  and 
shortly  after  earl  of  Clarendon,  at  the  same  time  receiving 
a  gift  of  £20,000 ;  he  had  already  refused  the  offer  of  a 
garter  and  10,000  acres.    Two  years  later  the  attempt  to 
impeach  him,  made  by  the  earl  of  Bristol,  resulted  in  a 
miserable    failure,    and    the    accuser    sought    safety  in 
flight     But  in  1667  a  second  impeachment  found  him 
powerless   to  resist      His  dignified  censorioumess  mus£ 
always  hare  been  disagreeable  to  the  king,  who  was  also 
annoyed  by  his  strenuous  opposition  to  every  scheme  for 
.tolerating  the  Oatholics ;  and  when  Clarendon  ventured  to 
thwarT  hu  ^lans  and  interfere  with  his  pleasures,  annoyance 
was  turned  mto  hatred.    Charles,  ha  ving  become  enamoured 
of  Miss  Fanny  Stewart,  resolved  to  marry  her,  and  therefore 
determined  to  effect  a  divorce  from  the  queen.    TUs  scheme, 
which  threatened  to  exclude  his  descendants  from  the  throne. 
Clarendon*  was  bold  enough  to  oppose ;  and  it  was  in- 
sinuated by  his  enemies  1^  the  marriage  of  Miss  Stewart 
to  the  duke  of  Richmond,  which  pnt  an  end  to  the  project, 
had  been  brou^t  about  partly  by  his  contrivance.     Mis- 
fortunes  now  pressed  tlfick  upon  him.     About  the  middle 
of  1667  his  wife  died ;  and  aiew  days  after  the  duke  of 
York  was  sent  to  him  wiUi  a  me«age  requesting  him  to 
resign  the  ehancellorsMp.    This  he  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  do;  he  so  far  forgot  his  dignity  as  to  plead  personally 
with  his  master  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his  office;  and  he  also 
addressed  to  him  a  humble  letter,  in  which  he  denied  that 
he  had  bean  In  any  way  oonoemed  wiUi  Miss  Stewart's 
marriage^  and  declared  that  he  had  no  acquaintance  with 
,  either  herself  or  her  hfisband.     But  his  humiliation  was  in 
▼ain ;  and  on  the  ^SOth  of  August  Secretary  Morrioe  was 
sent  to  take  from  him  the  great  seat     On  the  6th  November 
the  Commons  drew  up  seventeen  articles  of  impeachment 
a^nat  him.    It  would  not  have  beeik  easy  to  convict 
I  him  of  high  treasdn.    Several  of  the  charges  were  ezag- 
'  garated,  and  one  or  two  were  altogether  false ;  there  were 
■ome,  however,  sufficiently  serious.     The  c^ief  articles 
I  were : — that  he  had  sought  to  govern  by  means  of  a  standing 
army,  and  without  v parliament;  that  he   had  confined 
prisoners  oncondemnaii  in  places  where  they  could  not 
appeal  to  the  law ;  that  he  hieid  sold  Dunkirk ;  that  he  had 
made  a  sale  of  offices,  and  obtained  money  by  means  of  his 
position  in  various  illegal  ways ;  that  he  had  introduced 
arbitraiy  government  into  the  colonies ;  and  that  he  had 
deceived  tiie  king  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  and  had 
betrayed  his  plans  to  the  enemy.     It  was,  however,  a 
general  charge  of  high  treason.  Without  specified  grounds, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Lords,  and  this  they  refused  to 
accept     Nevertheless  it  became  plain  even  to  Clarendon 
himself  that  he  was  deserted,  and  that  his  cause  was  hope- 
less.    On  the  29th  November  1667  he  left  England  for 
ever,  after  addressing  a  vindication  of  his  conduct  to  the 
Lords,  which,  being  communicated  to  the  Commons,  wos 
'  voted  seditious,  and  burned  by  the  hangman.     A  bill  of 
attainder  was  brought  in  against  him,  but  the  Lords  rejected 
it ;  and  the  matter  was  finally  compromised  by  the  passing 
I  of  an  Act  which  condemned  him  to  perpetual  banishment, 
i  unless  he  should  appear  for  trial  within  six  weeks. 
I      Meanwhile,  sick  in  body  and  in  mind,  he  had  landed  in 
France ;  but,  before  reaching  Rouen,  he  was  stopped,  and 
informed  tLat  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
'  country.     After  several  refusals,  however,  permission  to 
stay  was  granted  ;  and  be  was  conducted  to  Avignon  by  a 
French  officer.     At  Evreuz  an  incident  occurred  which 
shows  the  bitterness  of  the  feeling  with  which  he  was 
regasded  by  his  countrymen.     A  J>arty  of  English  sailors 
who  happened  to  be  worldng  in  the  town,  on  hearing  of 


his  arrival,  brolio  int^  his  bed-room,  burst  open  his  tnmkn^ 
attacked  and  wounded  him  with  theii  swords,  and  were 
only  prevented  from  murdering  him  by  the  arrival  of  a  body 
of  French  troops.  From  Avignon  he  passed  to  Montpellier ; 
and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  chiefly  in  this  town  and 
in  Rouen.  His  time  was  thenceforth  passed  in  the  quiet 
pursuit  of  literature.  He  resumed  his  Meditation  on  the 
PsainUf  Concluded  his  Hittcry  of  the  Sebellicm,  and  wrote 
his  Life,  A  Short  View  of  the  State  o/Irdandf  most  of  his 
JSuaySf  and  his  Sttrvey  of  ffobMi  Leviathan,  Twice 
he  humbly  appealed  .to  Charles  that  he  mi^^t  be 
allowed  to  die  in  Ids  native  land ;  but  not  even  a  reply 
was  vouchsafed,  and  it  was  at  Rouen  that  he  expired  on 
the  9th  December  1674. 

^  The  character  of  dkrendon  is  well-marked.  In  the  court 
of  Charles  IL  he  was  almost  the  only  man  who  lived 
chastely,  drank  moderately,  and  swore  not  at  alL  Three 
principles  guided  his  life.  The  first;  from  which  he  never 
swerved,  was  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  religion  and 
polity  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  second,  to  which  he 
was  faithful  on  the  whole,  though  with  some  declensions, 
was  the  determination  to  maintain  what  he  regarded  as  the 
true  and  ideal  English  constitution.  Tho  third,  which  he 
more  than  once  nobly  sacrificed  to  the  other  two,  was  a 
desire  for  personal  advancement  In  political  practice  he 
sadly  wanted  both  insight  and  tact,  and,  though  he  could 
plead  most  cleverly  and  affectingly  in  a  state  paper,  he 
was  too  apt,  when  confronted  by  opposition  in  Pulmment, 
to  lose  his  temper.  He  was,  however,  ready  in  deba^; 
he  ooold  speak  well ;  and  for  business  he  was  admirably 
adapted.  In  political  theory  he  was  intensely  conserva- 
tive; no  royaust  squire  wiio  had  never  seen  the  king 
but  in  moments  of  dignified  ceremony  could  have  cherished 
a  deeper  reverence  for  him  than  cUd  this  courtiar,  who 
had  watched  his  every  act  of  crime  and  selfishness. 
Cold  and  haughty  as  he  was  towards  his  equa]8,-at  least 
in  the  end  of  his  life,  in  his  bearing  towards  the  royal 
family,  he  sometimes  appeared  to  abjure  every  feel- 
ing of  manly  independence.  On  two  occasions  tlus  wsa 
nuserably  exemplified.  He  was  too  proud  to  allow  his 
own  wife  to  visit  any  woman  of  diBreputable  character, 
whatever  her  position ;  yet,  at  the  command  of  his  master, 
he  was  base  enough  to  urge  the  queen  to  admit  her 
husband's  favourite  mistress  as  one  oi  her  ladies  in  waiting. 
And  there  is  another  scene  in   which  we  cannot  help 

Xiing  him  with  still  deeper  scorn.  In  his  L\fe  he 
y  tells  us  the  story.  About  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion the  duke  of  York  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  eldest 
daughter,  Anne  Hyde,  and  before  their  intimacy  had  been 
discovered  had  given  her  a  written  pronuse  of  marriage. 
Of  this  Clarendon  professes  to  have  been  complet^ 
ignorant ;  and  when  the  affair  could  no  longer  be  con- 
cealed, he  tells  us  he  was  the  last  to  be  informed  of  it 
Nor  ia  this  surprising  if  his  own  account  ci  the  manner  in 
which  he  received  the  news  is  to  bo  credited  in  the  least 
He  broke  into  **  a  very  immoderate  passion."  He  would 
turn  his  daughter  from  his  house.  He  hoped  she  was  the 
duke's  mistress,  and  not  his  wife,  for  then  he  could  refuse 
to  harbour  her.  He  would  have  her  sent  to  the  Tower; 
he  would  have  an  Act  passed  to  execute  her ;  nay,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  propose  such  an  Act  "Whoever 
knew  the  man,**  he  adds,  **  Will  knpw  that  he  said  all  this 
very  heartily."  Modem  historians  are  perhaps  too  kind  in 
doubting  him.  Soon  after  he  told  the  king  that  he  "  so 
much  abominated  **  the  thought  of  his  dMightor^s  becoming 
the  wife  of  the  prince,  that  he  "  had  modi  rath^  see  her 
dead,  with  all  the  infamy  that  is  due  to  her  presumptioiL'' 
He  even  informed  the  duke  himself — ^when  an  infamoos^ 
conspiraey  was  hatched  against  her  honour,  and  Sir  Charles 
Berkley  swore  that  she  had  granted  him  favoun  inooik* 
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KaUni  with  her  duty  to  her  huBband — that  since  ahe  had 
deceived  himself  he  oonld  not  answer  for  her  fidelity  to 
any  other  man.  The  conclusion  of  the  afiair  displays  a 
depth  of  meanness  which  conld  not  have  been  credited  on 
any  other  testimony  than  Ida  own.  In  fear  of  death  Mary 
of  Orange  confessed  that  the  accasation  was  false,  and 
Berkley  admitted  his  perjury ;  but  in  Clarendon's  breast 
therordoes  not  apnear  to  have  been  kindled  a  spark  of  the 
burning  indignation  which  an  honourable  stranger  could 
not  hare  repressed;  Berkley  himself  had  only  to  ask 
forgiveness.  It  is  possible  that  this  humiliating  stoty — 
this  basest  display  of  the  "  besotted  loyalty  "  of  the  time, 
is  altogether  true.  Much  of  it  b  beyond  denial ;  and  if 
we  hold  that  in  the  rest  Clarendon  was  merely  acting  a 
part»  we  nuserably  save  a  very  small  portion  d  his  man- 
liness at  the  expense  of  all  his  sincerity. 

It  is  in  literature  that  Clarendon's  name  best  deserves 
to  be  remembered.  His  JBssaya  (which  are  chiefly  didactic) 
and  his  Swrvey  of  Echbesfa  Leviathan  scarcely  rise  above 
the  commonplace,  but  his  HiHory  of  the  RebeUioi^  and  his 
l^fe  of  Edward,  I^arl  of  Clarendon  have  a  high  and  per- 
manent  value.  That  he  was  a  historian  of  wide  grasp  and 
de^  insight  cannot  be  maintained ;  his  works  are  pro- 
fessedly pleadings  on  behalf  of  the  Episcopalian  B(>yalists 
and  himself ;  but,  tfaoogh  it  would  be  too  much  to  allege 
that  his  aecuracy  is  never  warped  by  his  purpose,  we  may 
in  general  accept  his  statements  of  faotas  correct  It  is. 
however,  as  works  of  literary  art  that  his  histories  have  at- 
tained to  the  poeition  they  hold.  They  charm  us  by  their 
calm  and  never-failing  grace,  by  their  quiet  humour,  by 
their  general  tone  of  lofty  dignity,  but  perhaps  most  of  aU 
by  the  exquisite  portraits  which  they  contain,  It  is  true 
he  oannoi  penetrate  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  men's  souls, 
and  let  us  resd  the  motives  of  their  lives ;  but  he  can  in- 
troduce them  to  us,  as  it  were,  in  society,  can  let  us  observe 
their  career,  watch  their  humours,  and  listen  to  their  talk. 
Clarendon's  style,  too,  though*  extremely  loose  and  often 
amusingly  ungrammatical,  has  many  beauties.  Hia  sentences 
are  of  extraordinary  length,  and  usually  contain  numerous 
involved  parentheses;  but  while  these  qualities  threaten 
obscurity,  obscurity  is  always  avcnded ;  and  they  have  the 
merit  of  enabling  the  writer  to  produce  a  slow,  stately, 
graceful  music,  of  which  the  short  sentenoe  is  sitogether 
incapable.  (t.  m.  w.) 

CLARENDON,  Qeobob  William  Fbbdebiok  Yiluebs, 
FOURTH  Eabl  or,  diplomatist  and  statesman,  was  bom  in 
London  12th  January  1800,  and  died  27th  June  1870.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Honourable  George  Villiers^hrother 
of  the  third  earl  of  Clarendon  (second  creation),  by  Theresa, 
only  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Bonngdon^and  granddaughter 
of  the  first  Lord  Qrantham.  The  earldom  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon  became  extinct  in  1756  by  the  death 
of  the  fourth  earl,  his  last  male  descendant.  Jane  Hyde, 
countess  of  Essex,  the  sister  of  that  nobleman  (who  died 
in  1724),  left  two  daughters  ;  of  these  the  eldest,  Lady 
Charlotte,  became  heiress  of  the  Hyde  family.  She  married 
Thomas  YilUers,  second  son  of  the  second  earl  of  Jersey, 
who  served  with  distinction  as  English  minister  in  Germany, 
and  in  1776  the  earldom  of  Clarendon  was  revived  in  his 
favour.  The  connection  with  the  Hyde  family  was  therefore 
in  the  female  line  and  somewhat  remote.  But  a  portion  of 
the  pictures  and  plate  of  the  great  chancellor  was  pre- 
served to  this  branch  of  the  family,  and  remains  at  the 
Grove,  their  family  seat  at  Herttoidshire,  to  this  day. 

Young  (George  Yiiliers,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  entered 
upon  life  under  circumstances  which  gave  small  promise  of 
the  brilliancy  of  lus  future  career.  He  was  well  bom ;  he 
was  heir  presumptive  to  an  earldom ;  and  his  mother  was 
a  woman  of  great  energy,  admirable  good  sense,  and  high 
feeling.     But  the  means  of  his  famUy  were  contracted  ; 


his  education  was  desultoiy  and, incomplete  ;  he  had  not 
the  advantages  of  a  training  either  at  a  public  school  or 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  went  up  to  Cambridge  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen,  and  entered  St  John's  College  on 
the  29Ui  June  1816.  In  1820,  as  the  eldest  son  of  an 
earl's  brother  with  royal  descent,  he  was  enabled  to  take  his 
H.A.  degree  under  the  statutes  of  the  university  then  in 
force  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  attach^  to 
the  British  embassy  at  St  Petersburg,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  and  acquired  that  practical  knowledge  of  the 
business  of  diplomacy  which  was  of  so  much  use  to  him  in 
after-life.  He  had  received  from  nature  a  singularly  hand- 
some person,  a  polished  and  engaging  address,  a  ready 
command  of  languages^  and  a  remarkable  power  of  com- 
position. 

Upon  hia  Totam  to  Englsad  In  1828,  Mr  YQliflrs  wu  sppointed 
to  a  oommiasioneTthip  of  customs,  an  o£Boe  which  he  retoliied  for 
about  ten  yeam  Part  of  this  time  was  i^wnt  in  Ireland  in  the 
work  of  ftuijig  the  revenuo  boards  of  England  and  Ireland  into 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  the  period  of  the  liveliest 
excitement  that  preoeded  Catholic  Emandpation,  and  the  yoxuig 
Engliah  official  incnrred  the  qensore  of  the  Tory  Government  of  the 
day  for  having  preanmed  to  onltivate  the  aoqaiontance  of  the  most 
accompliahad  of  the  CathoUo  leaders.  These  official  duties  trained 
Mr  Villien  in  the  business  of  civil  administration,  and  likewise 
enabled  him  to  aoouire  some  useful  experience  of  the  Irish  character. 
In  1881  he  was  aespatched  to  France  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
treaty,  which,  however,  led  to  no  result 

The  time  wsa  come  which  was  to  open  to  hhn  a  wider  and  more 
congenial  field  of  action  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  On  the  18th  of 
Auffust  1888  Mr  XilUsr^^^**  appointed  miniater  at  th^  court  of 
Spdn.  Ferdinand  VIL  died  within  a  month  of  his  arrival  at 
Madrid,  and  the  infant  queen  Isabella,  then  in  the  third  vear  of 
her  age,  was  placed  by  the  old  Spanish  law  of  female  inheriumoe  on 
her  contested  throne.  Don  Carlos,  the  late  king's  brother,  claimed 
the  crown  by  virtue  of  theSalio  law  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  which 
Ferdinand  had  renounced  before  the  birth  of  his  daughter.  Isabella 
II.  and  her  mother  Christina,  the  queen  regent,  became  the 
representatiTes  of  constitutional  monarchy,  Don  Carlos  ol 
CathoUo  absolutism.  The  conflict  whieh  had  divided  the  despotio 
and  the  constitutional  powers  of  Enrom  sinoe  the  French  Bevoluti<»i 
of  1830  broke  out  into  dvil  war  in  Spain,  and  by  the  Quadruple 
Treaty,  signed  on  April  23,  1884,  France  and  England  pledged 
themselves  to  the  defence  of  the  constitutional  thrones  of  Spain  and 
PortugaL  For  six  years  Mr  YUIiert  continued  to  give  tne  most 
active  and  intelligent  support  to  the  Libera]  Government  of  Spain. 
He  was  accused,  Uioui^  unjustly,  of  having  (avoured  the  revolution 
of  La  Orax^a,  which  drove  Chrij^a.  the  queen  mother,  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  raised  Eapartero  to  the  ngencj.  He  undoubtedly 
supported  the  chiefe  or  the  Liberal  party,  such  as  Oloz&ga  and 
Eapartero  agahiat  the  intrigues  of  the  French  Court ;  but  the  olject 
of  the  British  Government  was  to  establish  the  throne  of  Isabella 
on  a  tnil^  national  and  liberal  basis  and  to  avert  those  compli- 
cations,  dictated  by  foreign  influence,  which  eventually  proved  so 
isLtaX  to  that  princess,  Spain  never  forgot  what  she  owed  in  those 
vears  to  the  youthful  and  ener^tio  minister  of  Great  Britain,  and 
ne,  on  his  port,  retained  a  cordial  interest  in  her  welfare.  He  re- 
ceived  the  Grand  Croes  of  the  Bath  in.  1 838  in  acknowl^gment  of 
his  services,  and  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  snclc,  to  tlie  title  of 
carl  of  Clarendon ;  in  the  following  year,  having  left  Madrid,  be 
married  Katharine,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Walter,  first  epxl  of 
Verulam. 

In  January  1840  ho  entered  Lord  Melbourne's  administration  aa 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  from  the  death  of  Lord  Holland  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year.  Lord  Clarendon  also  held  the  office  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  until  the  dissolution  of  the  minislry  in 
1841.  In  this  capacity  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  parliament, 
and  although  he  always  regretted  the  want  of  a  previous  tnining 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  ne  was  from  the  first  listened  to  by  the 
House  of  Peers  as  a  speaker  well  qualified  to  assist  the  deliberations 
of  parliament  on  questions  of  foreign  policy.  But  on  these  questions 
ho  was  not  heartily  united  with  tne  spirit  that  then  animaicl 
the  Foreign  Office.  Deeply  convinced  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
cordial  understanding  witn  France  was  the  most  essential  condition 
of  peace  and  of  a  liberal  policy  in  Europe,  he  reluctantly  concurred 
in  the  measures  prcmosed  b^p^  Lord  Polmerston  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  pasha  of  Egypt  from  Syria ;  he  strenuously  advocated,  with  Lord 
Holland,  a  more  conciliatory  policy  towards  France  :  and  ho  was 
only  restrained  irom  sending  m  his  resignation  by  the  dislike  he 
felt  to  break  up  a  cabinet  he  had  so  recently  Joined.  Lord 
Palmerston's  policy  (as  is  shown  by  his  own  published  letters)  was 
constantly  governed  by  the  belief  that  Francs  most  bo  regarded  by 
England  as  a  rival  and  an  enemy,  with  v7hoiP  war  was,  sooner  or 
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^esh  dements  •£  diecord,  wlxioh 
tion,  and  for  »  lengthened  period 
r  wonted  symptomi  of  dieafleotion 
yean  Lord  Clarendon  held  the 


later,  iiMTitable.  Lord  CUicAdon,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  France 
aa  a  riTal,  but  a  friend  ;  he  relied  on  the  good  sense  and  common 
iAtereata  of  the  two  nations  to  maintain  amicable  relations ;  and  he 
«aooeeded  in  drawing  closer  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  f^m  1840 
to  1870,  the  ties  which  still  happily  remain  unbroken  between  thm. 
That  was  his  great  object,  and  the  proudest  result  of  his  political  life  ; 
and  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  were  at  times  as  great  on 
his  own  side  of  the  Channel  as  on  the  other. 

The  intMnral  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  great  administration  (1841-1846) 
was  to  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  parfy  a  period  of  repoee  ;  but  Lord 
CSarendon  took  the  warmest  interest  in  the  progressire  laiumph  of 
the  principles  of  free  trade  and  in  the  ultimate  reroal  of 
the  corn-laws,  of  which  his  brother,  HrCharies  Pelham  villiers, 
had  been  the  eariiMt,  the  most  constant,  and  tiie  most  able  advo? 
eate.  For  this  reason,  noon  the  formation  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
Arst  administration.  Lord  Clarendon  accepted  the  office  of  Pra- 
sidsat  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Twice  in  his  career  the  Govemor- 
Oeaeralahip  of  India  was  offered  him,  and  once  the  Oorcmor- 
Oenendship  of  Canada; — these  he  refused  from  reluctance  to 
withdraw  from  the  politics  of  Europe.  But  in  1847  a  sense  of  duty 
compelled  him  to  taioe  a  tar  more  lalwrious  and  uncongenial  appoint- 
ment The  desire  of  the  cabinet  was  to  abofish  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  Lord  Clarendon  was  prerailed  upon 
to  aocept  that  office,  witik  a  Tiew  to  transform  it  ere  long  into  an  Irish 
Seerstwyship  of  State.  But  he  had  not  been  many  months  in 
DnUin  before  he  acknowledged  that  the  difficulties  then  existing  in 
Ireland  could  only  be  met  by  the  most  rigilant  and  energetic 
anthoritT,  ezersised  on  the  spot     The  crisis  was  one  of  extraordin- 

aperit  Agrarian  crimes  of  horrible  atrocitr  had  increased  three- 
.  The  OathoUo  clergr  were  openly  disaffected.  This  was  the 
ssoond  year  of  a  famine  which  had  desolated  Ireland.  The  popula. 
tion,  decimated  br  starvation  and  disease,  liTed  upon  the  poor-rate 
and  the  alms  of  England,  and  extraordinary  measures  were  required 
to  legnli^  the  bounty  of  the  OoTcmment  and  Jthe  nation.  In  1848 
the  FrencJL  Revolution  let  loose  l^esh  elements  af  discord,  which 
culminated  iv  an  aboctiTe  insurrection, 
Ireland  was  a  prey  to  more  thaU  her  won 
and  disorder.     During  those  fire  years 

reins  of  the  Tioe-regal  goTcmment ;  a  task  more  entirelr  repugnant 
to  his  own  pndilections  and  more  certain  to  be  repaid  with  un- 
merited obloquy  could  not  hare  been  impoeed  upon  nim.  But  he 
bore  np  against  that  flood  of  hostile  paaions  and  difficulties  with 
unshaken  flrmnoss.  He  ied  the  starring ;  he  subdued  the  factious  ; 
he  crushed  the  rebellions.  He  left  behind  him  permanent  marks  of 
improrement  in  the  legislation  of  Ireland ;  and  he  practised,  as  far 
aa  possible,  the  broadest  toleration  of  races  and  of  creeds.  U  any 
aame  is  associated  in  Ireland  with  the  reoolloction'of  a  goTemment 
at  once  firm,  far-sighted,  and  liberal,  it  should  be  that  of  Lord 
darendon.  His  senrices  were  expressly  acknowledged  by  her 
Majesty  in  the  Speech  4o  both  Houses  of  Parliament  from  the 
throne,  on  September  5,  1848, — this  being  the  first  time  that  any 
civil  serrioes  obtained  tiiat  honour  ;  and  he  was  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter  (retaining  also  the  Grand  Cross  ol  tiie  Bath  by  special 
order  of  her  Majesty)  on  the  23d  March  1849.  Looking  back  to 
that  period,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  twenty  years,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  from  this  crisis  dates  the  regeneration  of  Ireland. 
The  population,  reduced  in  numbers,  has  never  ceased  to  advance 
in  prosperity ;  wages  have  risen  ;  the  land  has  been  freed  from 
secular  incumbrances  ;  crime  has  diminished  ;  and  treason  itself  has 
never  recovered  the  crashing  defeat  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  Meagher. 
Lord  Clarendon  had  a  large  share  in  promoting  these  results  ;  bit 
he  hailed  with  no  common  satisfactioa  the  change  of  Government 
which  released  him  from  those  arduous  duties  in  1852. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  coalition  minUtrj  between 
the  Whigs  and  the  Peelitea,  in  1853,  tinder  Lord  Aberdeen, 
the  premier  placed,  withoat  hesitation,  the  foreign  office 
in  the  hands  of  Lord  Clarendon  ;  bnt  incredulous  himself 
of  the  peril  of  war,  wjiich  was  already  casting  its  dark 
shadow  over  the  East,  Lord  Aberdeen  sought  rather  to  check 
than  to  stimolate  the  decisions  wnich  might  possibly  bave 
arrested  the  course  of  hostilities.  It  can  hardly  now  be 
doubted  that  the  Hesitation  which  appeared  to  mark  the 
snccessiye  steps  of  the  Western  allies  encouraged  the  czar  to 
more  daring  aggressions;  and  Lord  Clarendon  confessed,  in 
an  expression  which  was  never  forgotten,  that  we  "  drifted" 
into  war,  vbich  a  more  prompt  defiance  and  an  open  alliance 
between  the  Western  powers  and  the  Porte  might  have 
arrested.  But  the  war  once  begun  Lord  Clarendon  con- 
tinnally  urged  the  prosecution  of  it  with  the  greateat  energy. 
He  employed  every  means  in  his  power  to  stimulate  and 
assist  tbe  war  departments,  and  above  all  he  maintained 
the  doscc'i  relations  with  our  French  cllie^.  on  whose  co- 


operation oTerytblng  depended.  The  Emperor  Kidiolao 
bad  speculated  on  the  impossibility  of  the  sustained  joint 
action  of  France  and  England  in  council  and  in  the  field. 
It  was  mainly  by  Lord  Clarendon  at  Whitehall  and  by 
Lord  Baglan  before  Sebastopol  'that  such  a  combination 
was  rendered  practicable,  and  did  eventually  triumph  over 
the  enemy.  The  diplomatic  conduct  of  such  an  alliance 
for  three  years  between  two  great  natic^  jealous  of  their 
military  honour  and  fighting  for  no  separate  political 
adTantage,  tried  by  excessive  hardships  and  at  moments  on 
the  verge  of  defeat,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  arduous 
duties  ever  performed  by  a  minister.  Ko  one  will  ever 
know  all  the  labour  it  cost ;  bnt  the  result  was  due  in  the 
main  to  the  confidence  with  which  Lord  Clarendon  bad 
inspired  the  emperor  of  the  French|  and  to  the  afiTecfcion 
and  regard  of  the  empress,  whom  ke  had  known  in  ^lain 
from  her  ohildkood.  i 

In  1856  Lord  darendon  took  his  seat  at  the  Congress 
of  Paris  convoked  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  aa  first 
British  Flenipotentiaiy,  invested  with  fnli  powers.  It 
was  the  first  time  since  the  appearance  of  Lord  Castlereag^ 
at  Vienna  that  a  eecretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  had 
been  present  in  person  at  a  congress  on  ^e  Continent 
Lord  (Jiarenden's  first  care  was  to  obtain  the  admission  of 
Italy  to  the  conncfl  chamber  as  a  belligerent  power, 
and  to  raise  the  barrier  which  still  ezdnded  Tnunm  as  a 
neutral  one.  But  in  tlte  general  anxiety  of  all  the  powert 
to  terminate  the  war  there  was  no  small  danger  that  the 
objects  for  which  it  had  been  undertaken*  would  be 
ah^ndoned  or  forgotten.  It  is  due,  we  may  say,  en* 
tirely  to  the  firmness  of  Lord  Clarendon  that  the  prindple 
of  the  nentralixation  of  the  Black  Sea  was  preserved,  that 
the  Russian  attempt  to  trick  the  allies  out  of  the  cession  in 
Bessarsbia  was  defeated,  and  that  the  results  of  the  war 
were  for  a  time  secured.^  The  Congress  was  ^aoer  to  torn 
to  other  subjects,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  result  of 
its  deliberations  was  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  the 
Maritime  Powers,  which  abolished  privateering,  defined  the 
right  of  blockade,  and  limited  the  right  of  capture  to 
enemy's  property  in  enem/s  ships.  Lord  Clarendon  has 
been  accused  of  an  abandonment  of  what  are  termed  the 
belligerent  rights  of  this  country,  which  were  undoubtedly 
based  on  the  old  maritime  laws  of  Europe.  But  he  acted 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  British  cabinet, 
and  the  British  cabinet  adopted  those  views  because  it  was 
satisfied  that  it  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  counUy  to 
adhere  to  practices  which  exposed  the  vast  mercantile 
interests  of  Britain  to  depredation,  even  by  the  cruisers 
of  a  secondai;y  maritime  power,  and  which,  if  vigorously 
enforced  against  neutrals,  could  not  fail  to  embroil  her 
with  every  maritime  state  in  the  world.  The  experi- 
ence of  1780,  when  the  armed  neutrab'ty  of  the  North 
reacted  so  fatally  on  the  American  war,  is  the  most  con- 
clusive demonstration  of  the  fatal  results  of  such  a  system 
of  policy  ;  and  the  more  enlightened  views  of  the  present 
day  have  shown  that  a  commercial  belligerent  nation  would 
lone  for  more  than  she  would  gain  by  the  suppression  of  the 
neutral  trade,  even  if  such  a  suppression  were  possible. 

Upon  the  reconstitution  of  the  Whig  administration  in 


'  The  Crimean  War  and  the  peace  of  1866  had  results  highly  hepe* 
flcial  to  the  poTltics  of  Europe.  They  rescued  Turkey  from  the  inimical 
gracp  of  Russia,  and  gave' to  the  Ottoman  emplrs  twenty  yean  of 
peace  and  security,  whioh  might,  under  ahler  rulers,  have  restored  it  to 
real  independence  and  prosperity.  They  overthrew  the  prepondexanco 
which  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  asserted  ia  Europe ;  they  cemented 
the  alliance  of  France  and  England  ;  and  they  led  the  way  to  the  sub- 
sequent changes  which  followed  In  Italy  and  Germany.  These  wen  all 
objects  which  Lord  Clarendon  had  at  heart,  and  although  do  minister 
can  hope  to  have  a  permanent  inflaStace  on  the  cooise  of  human  affaiis, 
the  events  of  the  last  twenty-iive  years  have  not  been  nntaflncnced  h$ 
his  liberal  and  conciliatory  views.  " 
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1859,  liord  Jubn  Russell  made  it  a  condition  of  his  accept- 
ance of  office  under  Lord  Palmeraton  that  the  Foreign  De- 
partment should  be  placed  in  his  own  hands,  which  implied 
that  Lord  Clarendon  should  be  excluded  from  office,  as  it 
would  have  been  inconsistent  alike  with  his  dignity  and 
his  tastes  to  fill  any  other  post  in  the  (Government  The 
conaequtnce  was  that  from  1859  till  1864  Lord  Clarendon 
iBmained  out  of  office,  and  the  critical  relatioxis  arising  out 
of  the  civil  war  iii  the  United  States  were  left  to  the 
guidance  of  Earl  RusselL  But  he  re-entered  the  cabinet 
in  Hay  1864  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster; 
and  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1865,  Lord 
KuaseU  again  became  prime  minister,  when  Lord  Clarendon 
returned  to  the  Foreign  Office,  which  was  again  confided 
to  him  for  the  third  time  upon  the  formation  of  Mr  Ohd^ 
stone's  administration  in  1868.  Tq  the  last  moment  of  his 
existence,  Lord  Clarendon  continued  to  devote  every  faculty 
of  his  mind  and  every  instant  of  his  life  to  the  ptiblio  service; 
and  he  expired  surrounded  by  the  boxes  and  papers  of  his 
office  on  the  27th.  June  1870,  within  a  few  days  of  that 
great  catastrophe  which  was  about  to  change  tiie  face  of 
Europe,  and  which  he,  if  any  body,  might  possibly  have 
retarded  or  averted.  His  death  called  forth  expressions 
of  the  deepest  sympathy  and  regret  from  all  the  courts 
and  statesmen  of  both  hemispheres ;  and  these  manifesta- 
tions of  more  than  official  sorrow  were  collected  and  laid 
before  parliament  by  order  of  the  Queen.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enlarge  on  the  charm  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
personal  demeanour,  or  on  the  playful^ess  and  grace  he 
threw  over  the  conduct  of  great  i^airs.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  brief  record  of  what  he  did  in  public  life. 
But  no  man  owed  more  to  the  influence  of  a  generous, 
unselfish,  and  liberal  disposition.  If  he  liad  rivds  he 
neyer  ceased  to  treat  them  with  the  consideration  and  con- 
fidence of  friends,  and  he  cared  but  little  for  the  ordinary 
prises  of  ambition  in  comparison  with  the  advancement  of 
the  great  cause  of  peace  and  progress  in  the  world. 

A  notice  of  Tx>rd  C^rendon,  l^y  »  friendly  hand,  was  ^nted  in 
Fraser's  Mctgaxine  for 'August  1870,  from  which  we  hare  w)TTOwed 
aonie  details  No  other  biographv  of  this  eminent  and  accomplished 
statesman  has  been  published.  (H.  R. ) 

CLARI,  QiovanniCablo  Maria,  chapel-masterat  Pistoia, 
WHS  born  at  Pisa  in  1669.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. He  was  the  moft  celebrated  pupil  of  Colonna, 
chapel-master  of  S.  Petronio,  at  Bologna.  The  works  by 
i^hich  Clari  distinguished  himself  pre-eminently  are  his  vocal 
duets  and  trios,  with  a  continued  bass,  published  in  17^0. 
In  these  beautiful  and  learned  compositions  the  tonal  res- 
ponses and  modulations  are  in  the  modern  style.  An  edi- 
tion of  these  duets  and  trios,  with  a  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment, was  published  at  Paris  in  1823,  by  Mirecki,  a  Polish 
musician,  and  a  pupil  of  Chembini.  In  such*  esteem  were 
these  compositions  held  by  Chcrubini,  that,  in  the  course 
of  his  studies,  he  repeatedly  transcribed  them  with  his 
own  hand,  as  models  of  excellence.  Clari  composed  one 
opera,  //  Savio  Delirante^  and  for  the  church ,  a  Stabat 
and  four  other  works. 

CLARINET.     SeeOBOB. 

CLARK,  Sir  Jambs  (1788-1870),  an  English  physician, 
was  bom  at  CuUen,  in  Banffshire.  He  was  educated  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Fordyce,  and  at  the  universities  of 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  at  the  former  of  which  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  a^t  the  latter  that  of  M.D.  He  served 
7or  six  years  as  a  surgeon  in  the  navy ;  he  then  spent  some 
♦time  in  travelling  on  the  Continent,  in  order  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  the  mineral  waters  and  the  climate  of  various 
places  commonly  recommended  to  invalids  ;  and  for  eight 
years  he  was  settled  at  Rome.  In  1824  he  was  chosen  phy- 
sician to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  two  years 
after  he  commenced  to  practise  in  London  as  physician  to 


the  St  (George's  Parochial  Infirmary.  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1832;  in  1835  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the 
Princess  Victoria,  and  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  the 
throne  he  became  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
On  the  foundation  of  the  university  of  London,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  its  senate ;  and  he  belonged  to  many 
medical  societies  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1838  hu 
^as  created  baronet  •  Sir  J&mes  Clark  made  a  special 
study  of  sanatory  science,  and  he  was  also  regarded  as  an 
authority  on  diseases  of  the  lungs.  He  published — Medical 
N0U9  ;  The  Sanative  InflneHce  of  Climate,  containing  valu- 
able meteorological  tables ;  A  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Con- 
mmption  and  Scro/uloui  Disease  ;  and  Clinical  Instruction, 

CLARK,  Thomas  (1801-1867),  a  distinguished  chemist, 
was  bom  at  Ayr,  on  ihe  31st  March  1801.  His  father  v^as 
captain  of  a  merchant  vessel,  and  his  mother  began  the 
Ayrshire  needlework.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ayr 
Academy,  a  school  of  great  efficiency  and  repute.  In  1816 
he  entered  the  counting-house  of  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co., 
the  inventors  of  the  waterproof  cloth,  but  soon  obtained 
the  more  congenial  situation  of  chemist  in  Tennant*s  chemi- 
cal works  at  St  Rollox.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  chemistry  to  the  Glasgow  mechanics'  institution,  where 
he  propounded  advanced  views  on  the  atomic  theory  and 
the  theory  of  salts.  The  same  year  he  published  his  first 
papers,  containing  his  discovery  of  the  pyrophospate  of 
soda,  which  was  a  turning-point  in  chemical  history. 
Becoming  a  medical  student  in  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
he  took  the  degree  at  M.D.  in  1831.  He  was  for  several 
yean  apothecary  to  the  Glasgow  infirmary,  and  published 
several  important  papers  on  pharmacy.  In  1832  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Westminsier  Review  ab  elaborate  inquiiy  into 
the  existing  system  of  weights  and  measures.  In  1833  he 
obtained  by  competition  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen.  About  the  same  time  he  matured  two 
important  practical  researches  relating  to  the  construction  of 
hydrometers  and  the  means  of  detecting  arsenic.  In  1835 
he  published  a  paper  on  the  *'  Application  of  the  Hot-Blast," 
explaining  the  principle  of  its  efficacy.  In  1836  appeared 
his  letter  to  Mit^cherlich  on  the  Oxygen  Salts.  Clark's 
name  became  most  generally  known  in  connection  with  his 
water  tests  and  his  process  for  softening  hard  (chalk)  waters. 
These  came  out  in  1841.  The  tests  have  been  in  use  ever 
since ;  and  the  softening  process  intended  for  the  London 
waters,  but  not  as  yet  adopted  by  any  of  the  London  com- 
panies, has  been  very,  successfully  carried  out  in  several 
places.  In  1844  his  health  gave  way  under  mental  strain, 
and  heoeased  to  be  able  to  lecture  to  his  class.  Being 
removed  also  from  his  laboratory,  he  did  little  more  che- 
mical work,  except  directing  his  assistant  in  perfecting  his 
water  tests.  His  active  mind,  however,  could  not  rest,  and 
he  took  up  several  inquiries,  the  last  of  all,  which  occupied 
what  strength  he  had  for  nearly  twenty  years  before  his 
death,  being  the  h  i<<torical  origin  of  the  G  oepels.  Proceeding 
from  one  stage  to  another,  he  finally  concentrated  his  ener- 
gies on  an  attempt  to  settle  the  true  readings  of  the  Greek 
text  of  ihe  three  first  Gospels.  His  mode  of  proceeding 
displayed  the  peculiar  sagacity  and  tact  shown  in  his  scien- 
tific inventions,  and  his  results  had  reached  a  form  admit- 
ting of  publication  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  work 
would  have  been  very  valuable  in  connection  with  the  re- 
vision of  the  Bible,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  surviv- 
ing relatives  did  not  see  fit  to  publish  it.  Clark  took  a  leading 
part  in  all  the  discussions  relating  to  the  improvement  of 
the  university  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  an  admirable  lecturer, 
but  unfortunately  his  teaching  career  was  short  He  died 
at  Glasarow  on  the  27th  November  1867. 

CLARKE,  Adah  {c,  1760-1832),  a  Wesleyan  divine, dis- 
tinguished for  his  varied  learning,  was  born  ajt  Moybeg,  in 
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\iie  north  of  IreUnd  la  17G0  or  1762.  After  receiving  a  very 
limited  educatioa  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  linen  manufactorer, 
but,  finding  the  employinont  uncongenial,  he  soon  abandoned 
it,  and  devoted  himself  to  atudy.  His  parents  belonged  to  a , 
Methodist  congregation  under  Uie  pastoral  charge  of  Breedon, 
one  of  Weslc/s  earliest  associates  in  the  Methodist  move- 
ment, by  whose  advice  3roung  Clarke  was  sent  to  the  school 
founded  by  Wesley  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol  In  1782 
he  entered  on  the  duties  of  Wthe  ministry,  being  appointed 
by  Wesley  to  the  Bradford  (Wiltshire)  circuit  His  popu- 
larity as  a  preacher  was  very  groat,  and  his  influence  in  the 
denomination  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  three 
times  chosen  to  be  president  of  the  Conference.  He  served 
twice  on  the  London  circuit,  the  second  period  being 
extended  considerably  longer  than  the  rule  allowed,  at  the 
special  request  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
who  had  employed  him  in  the  preparation  of  their  Arabic 
Bible.  He  had  found  time  during  his  i  tinerancy  for  diligent 
study  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages,  undertaken 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  his  Commentary  an  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  first  volume  of  which  Appeared  in  1810,  and  the 
eighth  and  last  in  1826.  It  is  a  work  of  much  leanung 
and  ability,  and  it  still  possesses  some  value,  though  it  is 
in  great  part  superseded  by  the  results  of  later  scholarship. 
Dr  Clarbs's  other  literary  works  were  very  numerous.  In 
1802  he  published  a  Bibliographical  Dictionary  in  six  vol- 
umes, to  which  he  afterwards  added  a  supplement  He 
was  selected  by  the  Records  Oommission  to  edit  Rymer's 
Fcederdy  a  tafik  for  which  he  was  not  weU  qualified,  and 
which  he  did  not  complete.  He  also  wrote  Memoii  t  of  the 
Wesley  Family  (1823),  and  edited  a  large  number  oC  reli- 
gious works.  He  died  of  cholera  iit  London  on  the  16th 
August  1832.  His  Miscellaneous  Works  have  been  pub- 
fished  in  a  collected  form  in  13  vols.,  and  a  Life  by 
J.  R  B.  Clarke  appeared  in  1833. 

CLARKE,  Edwakd  Daniel  (1769-1822),  LL.D.,  an 
English  traveller,  was  bom  at  Willingdon,  Sussex,  June  5, 
1769.  In  1 786  he  obtained  the  office  of  chapel  clerk  at  Jesus 
College,  C&mbridge,  but  the  loss  of  his  father  at  this  time 
involved  him  in  many  difficulties.  In  1790  he  took  his 
degree,  and  soon  after  became  private  tutor  to  the  Honour- 
able Henry  Tufton,  nephew  of  the  duke  of  Dorset  In 
1792  he  obtained  an  engagement  to  travel  with  Lord 
Berwick  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  After 
crossing  the  Alps,  and  visiting  a  few  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Italy,  including  Rome,  he  repaired  to  Naples,  where  he 
remained  nearly  two  years.  Having  returned  to  England 
in  the  summer  of  1794,  he  became  tutor  in  several  distin- 
guished families.  In  1799  he  set  out  wich  a  Mr  Cripps, 
on  a  tour  through  the  Continent  of  Europe,  commenc- 
ing with  Norway  and  Sweden,  whence  they  proceeded 
through  Russia  and  the  Crimea  to  Constantinople,  Rhodes, 
and  afterwards  to  Egypt  and  Palestine.  After  the  capitula- 
tion of  Alexandria,  Clarke  was  of  considerable  use  in 
securing  for  England  the  statues,  sarcophagi,  maps,  manu- 
scripts, <tc,  which  had  been  collected  by  the  French  savans. 
Greece  was  the  country  next  visited  From  Athens  the 
travellers  proceeded  by  land  to  Con8tantinople,-and  after 
a  short  stay  in  that  city,  directed  their  course  homewards 
through  Rumelia,  Austria,  Germany,  and  France.  Clarke, 
who  had  now  obtained  considerable  reputation,  took  up 
his  residence  at  Cambridge,  and  there  he  continued  chiefly 
to  reside  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  shortly  after  his  return,  ou  account  of  the 
valuable  donations,  including  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
Eleusinian  Ceres,  which  he  hadinade  to  the  university. 
He  was  also  presented  to  the  college  living  of  Harlton, 
to  which,  four  years  later,  his  father-in-law  added  that 
of  Teldham.      Towards   the  end   of    1808   Clarke   was 


appointed  to.  the  professorship  of  mineralogy,  then  firsv 
instituted.  Nor  was  his  perseverance  as  a  traveller  other- 
wise unrewarded.  The  MSS.  which  he  had  collected  in 
the  course  of  his  travels  were  sold  to  £he  Bodleian  Library 
for  £1000;  and  by  the  publication  of  his 'travels  he 
realized  altogether  a  clear  profit  of  £6595.  Besides 
lecturing  on  mineralogy'  and  discharging  his  clerical  duties, 
Dr  Clarke  eagerly  prosecuted  the  study  of  chemistry,  and 
made  several  discoveries,  principaUy  by  means  of  the  gas 
blowpipe,  which  he  had  brought  to  a  high  d^ree  of  per- 
fection. His  health  gave  way  under  too  ardent  study; 
and  after  a  short  illness  he  expired  at  London,  March 
9, 1822.  In  all  the  relations  of  Ufe  Dr  Clarke  was  a  most 
amiable  man ;  and  his  enthusiasm  was  united  with  a  great 
capacity  for  enduring  long-continued  exertion,  both  mental 
and  physical.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal 
works : — 

Testimony  oX  Avthhrs  respecting  the  Colossal  Status  of  Ceres  Jn 
the  Public  Library t  Cambridge^  Svo,  1801-8;  T?ie  Tomb  qf 
Alsxandert  a  Dissertation  on  the  Sarcophagus  brought  from.  Alsx- 
andriOf  and  now  in  the  British  Mussumy  4tb,  18C5  ;  A  Methodical 
Distribution  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  (oL,  1807  ;  A  Dcssription,  of 
the  Greek  Marbles  brought  from  the  Shores  of  ihA  EuxinCy  ArdU- 
pelago,  ajid  Mediterranean,  and  deposited  in  the  University  Library^ 
Cambridge,  8vo,  1809  ;  Travels  in  various  Countriss  rfB%ax>pe,  Asia, 
and  AJnea,  ito,  1810-1819. 

CLARKE,  Dr  Samuel  (1676-1729),  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish philosopher  and  divine,  was  Uie  aon  of  Edward  Clarke, 
alderman  of  Norwich,  who  had  represented  that  city  in 
parliament  for  several  years.  He  was  bom  October  11, 
1675  * '  nd  having  ^nished  his  education  at  the  free  school  of 
Norwich  in  1691,  removed  thence  to  Cains  College 
Cambridge,  where  his  unconunon  ahflities  soon  began  to 
display  themselves.  Though  the  philosophy  of  Deacartea 
was  at  that  time  the  reigning  system  at  the  university,  yet 
Clarke  easily  mastered  the  new  system  of  Newton,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  spread  of  the  Newtonian  philo- 
sophy by  pubUshhig  an  excellent  translation  of  tlohaulfc's 
physics  with  note^  which  he  finished  before  he  was  tWenty- 
two  years  of  age.  The  system  of  Rohault  was  founded 
entirely  upon  Cartesian  principles,  a^d  was  previonslj 
known  only  through  the  medium  of  a  rude  Latin  version. 
Clarke  not  only  gave  a  new  translation,  but  added  to  it 
such  notes  as  were  calculated  to  lead  students  insensibly  to 
other  and  truer  notions  of  science^  "  The  success,''  says 
Bishop  Hoadley,  "  answered  exceedingly  well  to  his  hopes ; 
and  he  may  justly  be  styled  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
uiyversity  in  this  attempt."  It  continued  to  be  used  as  a 
text-book  in  the  university  till  supplanted  by  the  treatises 
of  Newton,  which  it  had  been  designed  to  introduce. 
Whiston  relates  that,  in  1697,  he  met  young  Clarke  (at  that 
time  chaplain  to  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich),  then  wholly 
unknown  to  him,  at  a  coffee-house  in  that  city,  where  they 
entered  into*conversation.  about  the  Cartesian  philoeopiiy, 
particularly  Rohaalt's  Physics,  which  Qarke's  tutor,  as  he 
tells  us,  had  put  him  upon  translating.  **  The  result  of  tbis 
conversation  was,"  says  "Whiston,  "that  I  was  greatly 
surprised,  that  so  young  a  man  as  Clarke  then  was  should 
know  so  much  of  those  sublime  discoveries,  which  were 
then  almost  a  secret  to  all  but  to  a  few  particular  nmthe- 
maticians.  Nor  do  I  remember,"  continues  he,  "above 
one  or  two  at  the  most,  whom  I  had  then  met  with,  that 
seemed  to  know  so  much  of  that  philosophy  as  Oarke.** 
This  translation  of  Rohault  was  first  printed  in  1697,  8vo. 
There  have  been  four  editions  of  it :  the  last  and  best  is 
that  of  1718,  which  has  the  following  title: — Jaoobi 
RohauUi  Phytiea,  Latine  vertU,  recensuiiy  H  nberioribvi* 
jam  Annotationibus,  ex  illuatriseimi  Isaaci  Neu/toni  Philo- 
sophia  maxim/am  partem  haustis,  amplificetvit  et  omavit  & 
Ciarle,  S.P.T,  Accedunt  etiam  in  hae  quarta  editumenooct 
oXiQuot   tdbulas  ceri  indsat  et  Annotaiione*  multum   ami 
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It  was  taanslated  into  Englifih  by  Dr  Jokn  darke, 
dean  of  Samm,  and  published  in  two  vols.  8vo. 

Clarke  afterwards  turned  bis  tbougbts  to  divinity,  an4 
itt  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  sacred  office,  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Scripture  in  the  original,  and  of  the 
primitive  Christian  writers.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he 
became  chaplain  to  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was 
ever  afterwards  his  constant  friend  and  patron.  In  1699 
h»  published  two  treatises, — one  entitled  Three  Practical 
Eeeaife  ot^  Baptism,  Conflrma^ion,  and  JUpeiUance,  and 
the  other.  Some  RefteeUont  en  that  part  of  a  booL  called 
Amy^tcTf  or  a  Defence  of  Milton's  L^e,  which  relates  to  the 
Writings  ef  the  Primitive  Fathers,  and  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Tkstament.  In  1701  he^  published  A  Paraphrase 
upon  the  Qospd  of  St  Matthew,  which  was  followed^  in 
1702,  by  the  Paraphrases  upon  the  Gospels  of  St  Mark 
and  St  Luke,  and  soon  afterwards  by  a  third  volume  upon 
St  John.  They  were  subsequently  printed  together  in  two 
volumes  8vo,  and  have  since  passed  through  several 
editions.  He  intended  to  have  trc^ited  in  the  same  manner 
Hm  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament,  but  something 
accidentally  interrupted  the  execution  of  his  design. 

MeanwUle  Bishop  Moore  gave  him  the  rcictory  of 
Drayton,  near  Norwich,  and  procured  him  a  parish  in  the 
city.  In  1704  he  was  appointed  to  the  Boyle  lectureship, 
and  chose  for  hia  subject  the  Being  and  A.ttributeB  of  Qod. 
Havi/ig  been  appointed  to  the  same  office  in  the  foUovnng 
year,  he  chose  for  his  subject  the  Evidences  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion.  These  lectures  were  first  printed 
in  two  distinct  volumes,  but  were  afterwards  eolllcted 
together,  and  published  under  the  general  title  of  A 
iHscourse  concerning  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  the 
Obligations  of  Nahmd  Religion,  and  the  Truth  and 
Certainty  of  the  Christian  fievelaticn,  in  opposition  to 
Eobbes,  Spmosa,  ihe  author  of  the  Oracles  of  Recuon,  and 
other  Denier s  cf  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion, 

In  1706  he  wrote  a  refutation  of  some  positions  which  had 
been  maintained  by  Dr  Dodwell  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  this  drew  him  into  controversy  with  Collins. 
He  also  at  this  time  wrote  a  translation  of  Newton's  Optics, 
for  which  tbe  author  presented  him  with  £500.  In  the 
same  year  also,  through  the  influence  of  Bishop  Moore, 
he  obtained  the  rectoiy  of  St  Bonnet's,  Paul's  Wharf, 
London ;  and  he  soon  afterwards  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Queen  Anne,  who  appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains  in 
mdinary,  and  afterwards,  in  1709,  presented  him  to  the 
rectory  of  St  James's,  Westminster.  On  his  elevation  to 
this '  latter  office,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity, 
defending  as  his  thesis,  the  two  propositions  i — "  1.  Nullum 
fidei  ChristiancB  dogma,  in  Saeris  Scripturis  traditum,  est 
redcB  rationi  dissentaneum ;  no  article  of  the  Christain  faith, 
delivered  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  disagreeable  to  right 
reason,  and  2.  Sineactionum  humanarum  libertate  nulla  potest 
esse  religio,  without  the  li^rty  of  human  actions,  there 
can  be  no  religion.  During  the  same  year,  at  the  request 
of  the  author,  he  revised  and  corrected  Whiston's  English 
translation  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 

In  1712  he  published  a  carefully  punctuated  and 
annotated  edition  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  adorned  with 
degant  engravings.  It  was  printed  in  folio,  1712,  and 
afterwards  in  8vo,  1720,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough.  During  the  same  year  he  published  hia 
celebrated  treatise  on  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
It  b  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  contains  a  col- 
lection and  exegesis  of  all  the  tezte  in  the  New  Testement 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  in  the  second  the 
doctrine  is  set  forth  at  large,  and  explained  in  particular 
and  distinct  propositions ;  and  in  the  third  the  principal 
passages  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  relating 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  considered.     Whiston 


informs  us  that,  some  time  before  the  publication  of  this 
book^  a  message  was  sent  to  him  {vom  Lord  Godolphin  and 
other  ministers  of  Queen  Anne,  importing  "  that  the  affairs 
of  the  public  were  with  difficulty  then  kept  in  the  hands 
of  those  that  were  foi  liberty ;  that  it  was  therefore  an 
unseasonable  time  for  the  publication  of  a  book  that  would, 
make  a  grei^  noise  and  disturbance  ;  and  that  therefore 
they  desired  him  to  forbear  till  a  fitter  opportunity  should 
offer  iteelf," — a  message  that  piarke  of  course  entirely  dis* 
regarded.  The  ministers  were  right  in  their  conjectures ; 
and  the  work  not  only  provoked  a  great  number  of  replies, 
but  occasioned  a  formal  complaint  from  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation.  Clarke,  in  reply,  drew  up  an  apologetic 
preface,  and  afterwards  gave  several  explanations,  which 
satisfied  the  Upper  House  ;  and  on  his  pledging  himself 
that  his  future  conduct  would  occasion  no  trouble,  tho 
matter  dropped. 

In  1715  and  1716  he  had  a  discussion  with  Leibnits 
relative  to  the  prindples  of  natural  philosophy  and 
religion^  which  was  at  length  eut  short  by  the  death 
of  his  antagonist  A  colbction  of  the  papers  which  passed 
between  them  was  published  in  1717.  In  1719  he  was 
presented  by  Lord  Lechmere  to  the  mastership  of  Wigston'a 
hospital  in  Leicester.  In  1724  he  published  seventeen 
sermons,  eleven  of  which  had  not  before  been  printed.  Ill 
1727,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  he  was  offered 
by  the  court  the  place  of  Master  of  the  Mint,  worth  on  an 
average  from  £1200  to  JC1500  a  year.  This  secular  pre- 
ferment, however,  he  absolutely  refused, — a  circumstance 
which  Whiston  regards  as  "one  of  the  most  glorioua 
actions  of  his  life,  and  affording  undeniable  conviction  that 
he  was  in  earnest  in  his  religion."  Ip  1728  was  published 
"A  Letter  from  Dr  Clarke  to  Benj^nin  Hoadley,  F.R.a» 
occasioned  by  the  ^controversy  relating  to  the  Fi*oportion 
of  Telocity- and  Force  in  Bodies  in  Motion,"  printed  in 
the  PhUosophieal  Transactions,  In  1729  he  published  the 
first  twelve  books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  This  edition  was 
printed  in  quarto,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 
"The  translation  of  Homer,  who  was  Clarke's  favourite 
author,"  sajrs  Bishop  Hoadley,  "  with  his  corrections,  may 
now  be  styled  accurate  ;  and  his  notes,  as  far  as  they  go, 
are  indeed  a  treasury  of  grammatical  and  critical  knowled^ 
He  was  called  to  his  task  by  royal  command,  and  he  haa 
performed  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  worthy  of  tho 
young  prince  for  whom  it  was  laboured."  The  year  of  ito 
publication  was  the  last  of  Clarke's  life.  Hitherto,  though 
not  robust,  he  had  alwajrs  enjoyed  a  firm  state  of  health  ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  11th  May  1729,  when 
going  out  to  preach  before  the  judges  at  Sergeant's  Inn, 
he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  which  caused  his 
death  on  the  Saturday  morning  following.  He  died.  May 
17,  1729,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age. 

Soon  after  his  death  were  published,  from  his  original 
manuscripts,  by  his  brother  Dr  John  Clarke,  dean  of 
Sarum,  An  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  ten 
volumes  of  sermons,  in  8vo.  His  Exposition  is  composed 
of  the  lectures  which  he  read  every  Thursday  morning, 
for  some  months  in  the  year,  at  St  James's  church.  In  the 
latter  pah  of  his  life  he  revised  them  with  great  care,  and 
left  them  completely  prepared  for  the  press.  Three  years 
after  his  death  appeared  also  the  last  twelve  books  of  the 
Tliad,  published  in  4to  by  his  son  Mr  Samuel  Clarke,  the 
first  three  of  these  books  and  part  of  the  fourth  having,  aa 
he  states,  been  revised  and  annotated  by  his  father. 

Clarke  was  of  a  cheerful  and  even  playful  disposition. 
An  intimate  friend  relates  that  happening  to  call  for  him  he 
found  him  swimming  upon  a  teble.  At  another  time,  when 
Clarke  and  several  other  men  of  ability  and  learning  were 
indulging  in  diversion,  on  looking  out  at  the  window  he 
saw  a  grave  blockhead  approaching  the  house ;  npon  whieb 
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he  cried  out,  **  Boye,  boys,  be  wise ;  here  comes  a  fooL* 
This  torn  of  his  mind  is  confirmed  by  Dr  Warton,  who,  in 
his  observations  upon  the  line  of  Mr  Pope. 

'*  UnthoQght-of  frailties  cLeat  oa  in  the  wise/ 
says,  ^  Who  could  imagine  that  Locke  was  fond  of  romances; 
'  that  Newton  once  studied  astrology  ;  that  Dr  Clarke 
▼alued  himself  on  his  agility,  and  frequently  amused  him- 
self in  a  private  room  of  his  house  in  leaping  over  the 
tables  and  chairs ;  and  thabour  author  himself  was  a  great 
epicure  T 

[Clarke,  although  in  no  department  a  genius  of  the  first 
order,  was  a  man  of  great  general  ability.  He  was  eminent 
as  a  theologian,  a  mathematician,  a  metaphysician,  and 
a  philologist  His  chief  strength  lay  in  his  logical 
power.  He  was  so  disciplined  and  skilful  a  reasoner  aS 
to  be  able  to  contend  on  equal  terms  even  with  a  Butler 
or  a  LeibnitB.  Few  have  defended  so  well  so  many  good 
eanses.  The  materialism  of  Hubbes,  the  pantheism  of 
SpboB^  the  empiricism  of  Locke,  the  determinism  of 
Leibnits,  Collins's  necessitarianism,  Dodwell'k  denial  of  the 
natural  inunortality  of  the  soul,  rationalistio  attacks  on 
Christianity,  and  the  selfish  morality  of  the  sensationalists, — 
all  found  in  him  a  formidable  opponent,  possessed  of  great 
strength  of  mind,  extraordinary  dialectic  skiU,  anid  a 
thorough  conviction  of  the  importanoe  and  truth  of  the 
principles  which  he  advocated. 

His  fame  as  a  theologian  and  philoaopHer  rests  to  a  large 
extent  on  his  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  Qod  and 
his  theory  of  the  foundation  of  rectitude.  The  former  is 
not,  as  it  is  often  described,  a  purely  a  |>r»ort  argument,  nor 
is  it  presented  as  such  by  its  author.  It  starts  from  a  fact, 
and  it  often  explicitly  appeals  to  facts.  The  intelligence, 
for  example,  of  the  self-existence  and  original  cause  of  all 
things^he  main  question  between  theists  and  atheists — is 
admitted  to  be  '*  not  easQy  proved  a  priori,'*  but  argued  to 
be  '*  demonstrably  proved  a  poHeriori  from  the  variety  and 
degrees  of  perfection  in  things,  and  the  order  of  causes  and 
effects,  from  the  intelligence  that  created  beings  are  con- 
fessedly endowed  with,  and  from  the  beauty,  order,  and 
final  purpose  of  things."  The  propositions  maintained  in 
the  argument  are — "  L  That  something  has  existed  from 
eternity ;  2.  That  there  has  existed  from  eternity  some  one 
immutable  and  independent  being ;  3.  That  that  immutable 
and  independent  being,  which  has  existed  from  eternity, 
without  any  external  cause  of  its  existence,  mu^  be  self- 
oxistent,  that  is,  necessarily  existing ;  4.  What  the  substance 
or  essence  of  that  being,  which  is  self-existent  or  necessarily 
existing,  is,  we  have  no  idea,  neither  is  it  at  all  possible 
for  ns  to  comprehend  it ;  5.  That  though  the  substance  or 
essence  of  the  self-existent  being  is  itself  absolutely  incom- 
prehensible to  ns,  yet  many  of  the  essential  attributes  of 
his  nature  are  strictly  demonstrable,  as  well  as  his  existence, 
and,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  must  be  of  necessity  eternal ; 
6.  That  the  self-existent  being  must  of  necessity  be  infinite 
and  omnipresent,  7.  Must  be  but  one,  8.  Must  be  an 
intelligent  being,  9.  Must  be  not  a  necessary  agent,  but  a 
being  indued  with  liberty  and  choice,  10.  Must  of 
necessity  have  infinite  power,  11.  Must  be  infinitely  wise, 
and  12.  Must  of  necessity  be  a  being  of  infinite  goodness, 
justice,  and  truth,  and  all  other  moral  perfections,  such  as 
become  the  supreme  governor  and  judge  of  the  world." 

In  order  to  establish  his  sixth  proposition,  Dr  Clarke 
oontends  that  time  and  space,  eternity  and  immensity,  are 
not  substances  but  attributes, — the  attributes  of  a  self- 
existent  being.  £dmund  Law,  Dugald  Stewart,  Lord 
Brougham,  and  many  other  writers,  have,  in  consequence, 
represented  Clarke  as  arguing  from  tha  existence  of  time 
and  space  to  the  existence  of  Deity.  This  is  a  serious 
mistake.  The  existence  of  an  immutable,  independent, 
jLiid   necessary  being    is    supposed  to    be   proved  before 


any  reference  is  made  to  the  natmis  of  time  and  space. 
Clarke  has  been  generally  shpposed  to  have  derived  the 
opinion  that  time  and  space  are  attributes  of  an  infinite 
immaterial  and  spiritual  being  from  the  Seholiwn  OmeraU, 
first  published  in  the  second  edition  of  Newton's  Frindpia 
(1714).  The  truth  is  that  his  work,  on  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God  appeared  nine  years  before  tiiat  SehoUMm. 
The  view  propounded  by  Clarke  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  Hidrash,  tiie  Kabbalah,  Philo^  Henry  More,  or 
Ciidworth,  but  not  from  Newton.  It  is  a  view  difficult  to 
prove,  and  probably  few  will  acknowledge  that  Clarke  has 
conclusively  proved  it. 

His  theory  as  to  the  natare,  foundation,  and  obligatioB 
of  virtue  is  to  the  following  effect  Things  differ  from 
one  another  in  their  natures.  They  necessarily,  therefore^ 
stand  in  diffSerent  relations  to  one  another.  From  these 
different  relations  of  things  there  must  arise  an  agreement 
or  diBagreement  of  some  things  to  others,  a  fitness  or 
unfitness  of  the  application  of  different  things  one  to 
another.  Thus  there  is  a  fitness  or  suitableness  of  certain 
acts  in  certain  ciroumstances  to  certain  perK>ns  and*  an* 
unsuitableness  of  others  founded  on  the  nature  of  things 
and  persons,  apart  from  all  positive  appointment  whatso- 
ever. It  is  only  imperfection  or  perversion  of  intelligenoe 
which  can  make  the  relations  of  things,  and  the  fitness  and 
nnfitness  involved  in  them,  appear  to  be  other  than  what 
they  are.  The  fundamental  truths  of  morals  are  absolutely 
and  in  themselves  what  they  seem,  no  less  than  the  tnitl» 
of  geometry.  <  The  obligation  to  virtue  is  involved  in  the 
very  recognition  of  the  moral  relations  which  arise  out  of 
the  necessary  and  eternal  differences  of  things.  It  is 
impossible  for  ns  to  apprehend  them  otherwise  than  as  laws 
of  reason  which  ought  to  guide  our  actions.  Prior  to  all 
consideration  of  the  divine  will  or  law  there  b  obligation ; 
and  God,  although  under  no  necessity  to  create,  must, 
having  resolved  to  create,  have  respect  to  certain  propor- 
tions, abstractly  of  eternal  necessity,  and,  having  resolved 
to  act,  must  determine  His  will  according  to  eternal  reason. 
His  own  law  to  himself  is  the  law  which  He  has  given  to 
every  rational  being,  and  which  He  has  sanctioned  by 
rewards  and  punishments.  These  are  a  secondary  source 
of  obligation. 

This  theory  nas  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented 
in  various  ways.  Jouffroy,  Am6d^  Jacques,  6^  James 
Mackintosh,  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  &c,  criticise  it  on  the 
assumption  that  Clarke  made  virtue  oonsist  in  conformity 
to  the  relations  of  things  universally,  although  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  argument  shows  him  to  have  bad  in  view  only 
conformity  to  such  relations  as  belong  to  the  sphere  of  moral 
agency.  We  may  admit,  however,  t^bat  he  might  have  pro- 
fitably insisted  more  on  the  fact  that  the  relations  and 
fitnesses  spoken  of  are  those  which  afford  a  reason  and  rule  of 
action  to  the  will  In  this  respect  the  doctrine  of  the  distin- 
^lished  German  philosopher  Herbert,  which,  while  resolving 
morality  into  relations,  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  these 
relations  are  relations  of  will,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
improvement  of  that  of  Clarke.  It  is  erroneous  to  represent 
Clarke  as  confounding  mathematical  and  moral  relations, 
as  overlooking  that  the  relations  involved  in  morality  must 
be  distinct  from  those  involved  in  mere  truth,  or  as  meaning 
by  the  ''fitness'*  which  is  constitutive  of  morality  the 
adaptation  of  means  and  ends.  In  reality,  he  simply^  states 
an  analogy  between  mathematical  and  moral  troths,  assigns 
to  moral  principles  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  being 
related  to  the  will,  and  being  liable  to  be  set  aside,'^^ 
denotes  by  fitness  the  accordance  of  things  with  a  standard 
by  which  they  can  be  judged. 

When  Clarke's  doctrine,  that  rectitude  is  a  conformity  to 
certain  relations,  has  been  accurately  nndovtood,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  obvious  that,  although  it  must  be  vindicated  from 
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mmy  of  tlie  objections  ^ioh  Iiave  boen  urged  against  it, 
no  one  can  joat) j  regard  it  as  more  than  the  mere  starting- 
point  of  a  theory.  It  must  be  foUowed  np  by  a  great 
amount  cf  research  before  it  can  approximate  to  what  a 
theory  should  be.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  followed  up  by  research  in  various  directions,  nor 
why  it  should  not  be  made  much  more  precise  and  definite 
than  it  has  yet  been.  The  relations  involved  in  morality 
may  be  compared  with  those  involved  in  pure  science,  in 
utility  both  personal  and  general,  and  in  beauty,  and  ought 
to  be,  for  it  is  only  thus  that  what  is  distinctive  of  them 
can  be  brought  clearly  and  completely  out.  More,  perhaps, 
thxn  any  otiier  theoty  on  the  nature  of  virtue,  the  theory 
of  relations  suggests  aud  implies  the  necessity  of  a  minute 
scientific  inquiry  into  how  truth,  beauty,  utility,  and  good- 
ness are  connected  and  distinguished.  By  Socrates  and 
Wollaston  truth  and  goodness,  by  Plato,  Shaftesbury,  and 
Herbart  beauty  and  goodness,  and  by  the  selfish  school  and 
the  utilit^ian  school  of  moralists,  utility  and  goodness,  have 
been,  if  not  identified,  too  netu'ly  so,  while  there  have  been 
held  errors  as  great  although  directly  contrary  to  these, 
separating  unnaturally  goodness  from  truth,  or  from  beauty, 
or  from  utility ;  and  it  lies  directly  in  tiie  way  of  those 
who  adcfpt  the  theory  of  relations  to  institute  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  whole  subject  of  the  connection  of  truth, 
beauty,  utility,  aud  goodness,  so  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive as  to  show  what  is  true  and  what  erroneous  in  all  these 
views,  and  what  are  the  resemblances  and  differences,  the 
identities  and  distinctions,  in  the  things  themsoWes. 

^  to  the  biography  of  Clarke  aoe  the  Lffe  hj  Bishop  floedloy, 
and  Whistoii*8  Eittoriaxl  Mtmoin.  As  to  hia  philoaophical,  ethical, 
aiid  theological  tenets,  there  may  be  oonsnlted^ishop  Law's  Inquiry 
Mo  ih0  Idaaa  cf  BpoM,  Time,  dx.,  aeyeral  works  of  t>r  John  Balguy 
(referred  to  in  article  BaloutX  Dugnld  Stewart's  THaaertaliot^ 
8ir  Jamoa  llackintMh'a  DitetrUUiont  I^rJ  Brongham's  Ditcouve  on 
Kainral  Theology,  Dr  Turton'a  Ifnivral  Theology,  Wardlaw'a 
Chrietian  JBlhiee,  Dr  Chalmers's  Natural  Theologjf,  and  Hunt's  Jte- 
ligioue  Thought  in  Xngland,  jnssim,  bat  particularly  in  voL  ii. 
447-457,  and  toL  UL  20-2»  and  109-115,  kc:^  The  most  elaborate 
essay  on  his  phUosophy  as  a  whola  is,  liorhaps,  that  b^  Prof.  Zim- 
momann  in  the  Denkxhriflen  d.  k.  Aleademie  der  Wissqixht^fUm, 
J'hiL'Hist.  Clasee^  Bd.  xix.,yi6nna,  1870.  It  treats  of  English 
rationalism  before  Clarke,  his  life,  the  general  chara<}ter  of  his  pnilo- 
lophy,  hia  criticism  of  materialism,  his  defence  of  natural  religion, 
hii  discosaion  with  Leibnitx,  and  Ms  moral  x)hilo80Xjhy.    (R.  F.)] 

CLARKSON,  TbTomas  (1760-1846),  was  born  on  the 
28th  March  1760,  at  Wisbeach,  in  Cambridgeshire,  where 
hb  father  was  head-master  of  the  free  grammar  school. 
He  was  educated  at  St  Paul's  School  and  at  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Having  taken  the  'first  place  among 
the  middle  bachelors  as  Latin  essayist,  he  succeeded  in  1 785 
in  gaining  a  similar  honour  among  the  senior  bachelors. 
The  subject  appointed  by  the  vice- chancellor,' Dr  Peckhard, 
was  one  in  which  he  was  himself  deeply  interested — Anne 
lireat  intntoe  in  tervituievt  dare  /  (Is  it  right  to  make  men 
slaves  against  their  wiUt)  In  preparing  for  this  essay 
Clarkson  consulted  a  number  of  works  on  African  slavery, 
of  which  the  chief  was  Benezet's  Historical  Survey  of 
Ifew  Guinea  ;  and  the  atrocities  of  which  he  read  afiected 
him  so  deeply  that  he  determined  to  devote  all  his  energies 
to  effect  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  gave  up  his 
intention  of  entering  the  church.  His  first  measure  was  to 
publish,  with  additions,  an  English  translation  of  his  prize- 
essay  (June  1786).  He  then  commenced  to  search  in  all 
quarters  for  information  concerning  slavery.  He  soon 
discovered  that  the  cause  had  already  been  taken  up  to 
some  extent  by  others,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
Society  pi  Friends,  and  among  the  chief  of  whom  were 
William  Dillwyn,  Joseph  Wood,  and  Granville  Sharp. 
With  the  aid  of  these  gentlemen,  a  committee  of  twelve 
was  formed  in  May  1787  to  do  all  that  was  possible  to 
effect  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.     Meanwhile  Clarkson 


had  also  gained  the  sympathy  of  Wilberforce,  Whltbread, 
Sturge,  and  several  other  men  of  influence.  Travelling 
from  port  to  port,  he  now  commenced  to  collect  a  large 
mass  of  evidence  \  and  much  of  it  waa  embodied  in  his 
Summary  View  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  tite  FrobaUe 
Coneequeneea  of  its  Abolition,  which,  with  a  number  of  other 
anti-slavery  tracts,  was  ^published  by  tha  committee.  Pitt, 
Grenville,  Fox,  and  Burke  4ooked  favourably  on  the 
movement;  in  May  1788  Pitt  introduced  a  parliamentary 
discussion  on  the  subject,  and  Sir  W.  Dolben  brought 
forward  a  bill  providing  that  the  number  of  slaves  carrie<l 
in  a  vsssel  should  be  proportional  to  its  tonnage.  A 
number  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol  merchants  obtained  per- 
missiun  from  the  House  to  be  heard  by  council  sgainst  tho 
bill,  but  on  the  18th  June  it  passed  the  Commons.  Soon 
after  Garkeon  published  an  Sssay  on  the  Impolicy  of  the 
Slave  Trade;  and  for  two  months  he* was  continuously 
engaged^  in  travelling  that  he  might  meet  men  who  were 
personally  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  trade.  From 
their  lips  he  collected  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence ; 
but  only  nine  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  pronuse  to  appear 
before  the  privy  council  Meanwhile  other  witnesses  had 
been  obtained  by  Wilberforce  and  the  committ^,  and  on 
the  12th  May  1789  the  former  led  a  debate  on  the  subject 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by 
Burke  and  su^^ported  by  Pitt  and  Fox,  It  was  now  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Bevolution,  and  in  Ihe  hope  that 
he  might  arouse  the  French  to  sweep  away  slavery  with 
other  abuses,  Clarkson  crossed  to  Paris,  where  he  re 
mained  six  months.  He  found  Necker  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  obtained  from  him  some  S3rmpathy  but  little 
help.  Mirabeau,  however,  with  his  assistance,  prepared  a 
speech  sgainst  slavery,  to  be  4e1ivered  before  the  National 
Assembly,  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  entered  enthusi- 
astically into  his  views.  During  this  visit  Clarkson  also 
met  a  deputation  of  negroes  from  St  Domingo,  who  had 
come  to  France  to  present  a  petition  to  the  National 
Assembly,  desiring  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  whites ;  but  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  permitted  no 
substantial  success  to  be  achieved.  Soon  after  his  return 
home  he  engaged  in  a  search,  the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
which  finely  displays  his  unshrinking  laboriousuess  and  his 
passionate  enthusiasm.  He  desired  to  find  some  one  who 
had  himself  witnessed  thn  capture  of  the  negroes  in  Africa ; 
and  a  friend  having  met  by  chance  a  man-of-war's- man  whi> 
had  done  so,  Clarkson,  though  ignorant  both  of  the  pame 
and  of  the  residence  of  the  sailor,  at  once  set  out  in  search 
of  him,  and  after  many  disappointments  actually  dis- 
covered him.  His  last  tour  was  undertaken  in  order  to 
form  anti-slavery  committees  in  all  the  principal  towns. 
At  length,  in  the 'autumn  of  1794,  his  health,  which  hod 
long  been  impaired  >y  his  uninterrupted  exertions,  gave 
way,  and  he  was  obiiged  to  cease  active  work.  He  did 
not,  however,  entirely  give  up  the  cause.  A  t  the  sugges- 
tion of  Wilberforce  and  others,  he  occupied  his  time  In 
writing  a  Jlistory  of  the  Abolition  of  t/ie  Slave  Trade, 
which  appeared  in  1808.  In  1818  he  had  an  interview  at 
Paris  with  tho  emperor  of  Hossia,  to  whom  he  presented 
an  address  against  the  negro  slave  trade.  He  again  visited 
the  emperor  during  the  conference  of  the  European 
monarchs  which  was  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and,  through 
liim,  the  address  was  also  presented  to  the  emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  In  1823,  the  slave  trade 
having  been  abolished  in  1807,  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
was  formed,  and  Clarkson  was  one  of  its  vice-presidents.  Ho 
was  for  some  time  blind  from  cataract;  but  several  years 
before  his  death  his  sight  was  restored.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six,  at  his  patrimonial  house,  Playford  Hall, 
Suffolk. 

Besides   the   works   already   mentioned,  he  published 
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Hie  Partraiturt  (/  QMoterum  (1806),  Jfemairt  of  Wil- 
liam Penn^  (1813),  Betearehct,  Antediluvian,  Patriarchal, 
and  Bittarieal  (1836),  intended  as  a  history  of  the  inter- 
ference of  FroTidenoe  for  man's  spiritual  good,  and  Stric' 
turei  on  ssTeral  of  the  remarks  concerning  himself  made  in 
the  Li/I$  <^  Wilberforce,  in  which  his  claim  as  originator  ol 
the  anti-^rery  morement  is  denied.  See  his  Memoir* 
bjr  Thomas  Elmes  and  Thomtt  Tcylor. 

CLAUBERG,  Johk  a  622-1 665),  one  of  the  most 
noted  of  the  inmiedtate  followers  of  Descartes,  was  bom  afr 
Solingen,  in  Pmssia,  in  the  year  1622.  After  traTelling  in 
France  an4  England,  he  came  to  Leyden,  where  he  studied 
philosophy  under  *  Ihe  Cartesian  John  Ray.  He  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Herbom,  and  afterwards  at 
Bnisbnrg^  and  wv  one  of  Uie  earliest  teachers  of  the 
new  doctrines  in  Germany.  Clanberg  is  justly  celebrated 
as  an  exact  and  methodical  commentator  on  his  master's 
writing? ;  but  he  was  no  mere  commentator,  and  his  jipecu- 
lations  anticipate  in  a  marked  degree  the  subsequent  course 
of  thought  in  the  Cartesian  school  His  theory  of  the 
connection  between  the  soul  and  the  body  is  hardly  to 
be  distingmshed  from  that  afterwards  adranced  by  Hale- 
branche ;  while  his  -view  ol  the  relation  which  God  holds 
to  his  creatures  is  a  distinct  foreshadowing  of  the  pantheism 
of  Spinoza.  AH  creatures  exist  only  through  the  continuous 
creative  energy  of  the  Diyine  Being,  and  are  no  more 
independent  of  his  will  than  are  our  thoughts  independent 
of  us, — or  rather  leas,  for  there  are  thoughts  which  force 
themselTes  upon  us  whether  we  will  or  not  Clauberg 
died  at  Dnisburg  in  1665.  His  chief  worics  are—  i/.t  cof»- 
functione  animcB  et  corporii  humatU  acripium  ;  Esereitatloinst 
centum  de  cognitions  Dei  ei  nottri  ;  Logiea  vetut  et  nova ; 
Iniiiatia  pkUotophi,  eem  DubitcUio  Cartenana.  He  also 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Descartes's  M^diiationt,  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  in  two  vols,  was  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1691. 

CLAUDE,  Jbak  (1619-1687),  a  famous  French  Protee- 
tant  preacher  and  controyersialist,  was  bom  at  Sauvetat 
near  Agen,  where  his  fother  was  a  Protestant  minister. 
He  held  for  eight  years  the  office  of  professor  of  theology 
in  the  Protestant  college  of  Nlmes;  but  in  1661,  haring 
opposed  a  suggestion  which  was  made  at  a  proyinci^ 
synod  for  reuniting  Catholics  and  Protestants,  he  was 
forbidden  to  preach  in  Lower  Languedoa  On  Tisiting 
Paris  in  order  to  appeal  against  this  command,  he  became 
engage^  in  a  controversy  with  Boesuet  and  Amauld  con- 
cerning the  Eucharist  Li  1662  he  obtained  a  post  at 
Montauban  similar  to  that  wbich  he  had  loet ;  but  after  four 
years  he  was  removed  from  it  also.  He  next  became 
pastor  in  Paris,  where  he  continued  his  controversy  with 
Bossuet  On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he  fled 
to  Holland,  and  received  &  pension  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  continued  to  preach  occasionally  at  the 
Hague  till  his  death. 

His  principal  works  uh  jhs  BipcnM  mm  dmu  trait4$  inttfuUt 
Za  Pn-jtauiU  dt  la  JM  de  TEgli-  CcUhoUqueioueJumt  VSuehaHMU 
(1665) ;  JUpoMiou  UvrtdtF,  Nouti  tm-TEueharieUtilMVi;  Difense 
dt  la  J^formation,  ou  rfponat  avaa  pr^ugit  UgUim$$  d$  Nicole 
(1678) ;  FUtintee  dee  ProteetarUe  cruellemeni  opprinUs  done  le 
Jtoyaume  de  Frtmce  (1686);  (Sunree  podhwmM  (Amstardam,  1688), 
oontaining  the  TrarU  de  la  CompoeitUm  dCun  Sermon^  which  was 
translated  into  English  in  1778.  See  biographies  by  Nio^n  and 
Laderise. 

CLAUDE  or  LoitBAiKx,or  Clludb  GsLii  (1600-1682), 
the  celebrated  landscape-painter,  was  bom  of  very  poor 
parents  at  the  village  of  Chamagne  in  Loiraina  When  it 
was  discovered  that  he  made  no  progress  at  school,  he  was 
apprenticed,  it  is  conmionly  said,  to  a  pastry-cook,  but  this 
is  extremely  dubious.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  being  left  an 
orphan,  he  went  to  live  at  Freiburg  with  an  (4der  brother, 
Jean  Qel6e«  a  wood-carver  of  modeiate  merit,  and  under 


him  he  designed  arabesques  and  foK'age.  He  sflerwards 
rambled  to  Bome  to  seek  a  livelihood;  but  from  his 
downishnees  and  ignorance  oi  the  language,  he  &iled  to 
obtain  permanent  employment'  He  next  went  to  Kaplea, ' 
to  study  landscape  painting  undeir  Godfrey  WaaSs,  a  painter 
of  much  reputei  With,  him  he  lemained  two  years ;  &en  he 
rettimed  to  Borne,  and  was  domesticated,  until  April  1625 
with  another  landscape-painter,  Augustin  Tassi,  idu>  hired 
him  to  grind  his  colours  and  to  do  ail  the  household 
drudgery.  His  master,  hoping  to  make  Claude  serviceable  in 
some  of  his  greatest  works,  advanced*  him- in  the  rales  of 
perspective  and  &e  elements  of  design.  Under  his  tuiticm 
the  mind  of  Olaude  began  to  expand,  and  he  devoted  him- 
self to  artistic  study  with  great  eagerness.  He  exerted  his 
utmost  industry  to  explore  the  true  principles  of  painting 
by  an  incessant  examination  of  nature ;  and  for  this  purpose 
he  made  his  studies  in  the  open  fields,  where  he  veiy 
frequently  remained  from  sunrise  till  sunset^  watching  the 
effect  of  the  shifting  light  upon  the  landscapeT'  He 
generally  sketched  whatever  he  thought  beautifnl  or 
striking,  marking  every  tinge  of  Ught  with  a  similar  odour ; 
from  these  sketchee  he  perfected  his  landscapes.  Leaving 
Tassi,  he  made  a  tour  in  Italy,  France,  and  a  part  d 
Germany,  including  lus  native  l^rraine,  suffering  numerous 
misadventures  by  tiie  way.  Kari  Dervent,  painter  to  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  kept  him  as  assistant  for  a  year;  and  he 
painted  at  Nancy  the  architectural  subjects  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  Carmelite  church.  He  did  not,  however,  relish  tha 
employment^  and  in  1627  returned  to  Rome.  Hers, 
painting  two  landscapes  for  Cardinal  Be<»tivogIioJ^  earned 
the  protection  of  Pope  Urban  ViUL  and  rapidly  roae  into 
celebrity. 

Qando  was  not  on^  acquainted  with  the  facts,  but  also 
with  the  laws,  of  nature ;  and  Sandrart  relates  that  he  used 
to  explain,  as  they  wcdked  together  through  the  fields,  Ihe 
causes  of  the  different  appearances  of  the  same  landscape 
at  different  hours  of  the  day,  from  the  reflections  or  refrae- 
tions  of  light,  or  from  the  morning  and  eveniqg  dews  or 
vapours,  with  all  the  precision  of  a  natural  philosopher. 
He  elaborated  his  pictures  with  great  •  care  ;  and  if  any 
performance  fell  short  of  his  ideal,  he  altered,  erased,  and 
repainted  it  several  times  over. 

His  skies  are  aerial  and  full  of  lustre,  and  e^very  object 
harmoniously  illumined.  His  distances^and  colouring  are 
delicate,  and  his  tints  have  a  sweetness  and  Variety  till  tiien 
unexampled.  He  frequently  gave  an  uncommmon  tender 
ness  to  his  finished  trees  by  glazing.  His  figures,  however, 
are  very  indifferent;  but  he  was  so  conscious  ol  his 
deficiency  in  this  respect,  that  he  usuaUy  engaged  either 
artists  to  paint  them  for  him,  among  whom  were  Curtois 
and  Filippo  Lauri  Indeed,  he  was  wont  to  say  that  be 
sold  his  landscapes  and  gave  away  his  figures.  In  order 
to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  same  subject,  and  also  to  detect 
the  very  numerous  spurious  copies  of  his  works,  he  made 
tinted  outline  drawings  (in  six  paper -books  prepared  for  this 
purpose)  of  all  those  pictnree  which  were  tranunitted  to 
different  countries;  and  on  the  back  of  each  drawing  he 
wrote  the  name  of  the  purchaser.  These  books  he  named 
Libri  di  Veritdt,  This  valuable  work  has  been  engrail 
and  published,  and  has  always  been  highly  esteemed  by 
students  of  the  art  of  landscape.  Claude  died  at  Rome  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two,  on  the  21st  of  Kovember  1682, 
leaving  his  wealUi,  which  was  considerable,  between  his 
only  surviving  relatives,  a  nephew  and  niece.  Many  choice 
specimens  of  his  genius  may  be  seen  in  the  National  Gallery, 
and  in  the  Louvre;  the  landscapes  in  the  Altieri  sndColonna. 
Palaces  in  Rome  are  also  of  especial  celebrity.  He  hSmsdf 
regarded  a  landscape  which  he  painted  in  the  Villa  ICadama, 
being  a  cento  of  various  views  with  great  abundance  and 
variety   of  leafage,  and  a    compontion  of  Esther  aad 
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AliasoMUS,  as  his  finest  works ;  the  former  he  refused  to  sell, 
althoagh  Clement  IX  offered  to  cover  its  surface  with  gold 
piecea^  He  etched  a  series  of  twenty-eight  landscapes,  fine 
impressions  of  which  are  greaUy  prised.  Fall  of  amenity, 
and  deeply  sensitive  to  &e  graces  of  nature,  Claude  has 
long  been  deemed  the  prince  of  landscape  painters^  and 
indeed  he  most  always  be  accounted  a  prime  leader  in  that 
form  of  art,  and  in  his  day  a  great  enkrger  and  refiner  of 
its  province.  Within  the  last  century,  however,  he  has  been 
vastly  exceeded — in  grasp,  power,  knowledge,  subtlety, 
variety,  and  general  mastery  of  all  kind» — ^by  many 
painten,  onoT  in  one  quality  and  another  in  another;  in 
proof  we  need  only  name  Turner,  whose  range,  in  com- 
parisoQ  with  CHande's,  waff  as  that  of  a  continent  to  a 
canton,  or  a  mountain  to  a  hUlock. 

Claude  was  a  man  of  amiable  and  simple  character,  very 
kind  to  his  pupils,  a  patient  and  unwearied  worker ;  in  his 
own  sphere  of  study,  his  mind  was  stored  (as  we  have 
seen)  with  observation  and  knowledge,  but  he  continued 
an  unlettered  man  till  his  death.  (w.  x.  B.) 

CLAUDET.  Antoinb  Fbak^ois  (1 797-1 867X  ^  ©nii* 
nent  photographer,  was  bom  at  Lyons.  Shortly  after  the 
publii»tion  of  Daguerre's  results  (1839),  daudet,  by  the 
addition  of  bromide  and  chloride  oif  iodine  to  the  iodide  of 
silver  employed  by  the  former  discoverer,  greatly  acceler- 
ated tiiie  process  of  production.  This,  with  the  toe  of 
iodide  of  gold  in  fixing,  the  image,  may  be  said'  to  have 
completed  the  invention.  In  1848  Claudet  produced  the 
photographometer,  an  instrument  designed  to  measure  the 
Intensity  of  photogenic  ray^;  and  in  1849  he  brought  out 
the  focimeter,  for  securing  a  perfect  focus  in  photographic 
portraiture.  Tn  1850  he  received  a  medal  from  the  Society 
of  Axts  and  Manufactures  for  i^  machine  to  cut  glass  of  any 
curvature  of  surface.  This  was  followed  in  1851,  1855, 
and  1862  by  the  medab  awarded  by  the  French  and 
English  universal  exhibitions  for  eminence  in  and  discoveries 
eonnected  with  his  profession,  and  in  1853  by  his  election 
into  the  Boyal  Society.  In  1858  he  produced  the  sterec^- 
monoscope,  in  reply  to  a  challenge  from  Sir  David  Brewster. 
Claudet,  who  was  photographer  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty, 
was  also  a  deeori  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  had 
received  tokens  of  admiration  and  regard  from  Louis 
Philippe  and  the  Czar  Nicholas. 

CLAUDIANTJS,  Claudius,  the  gifted  poet  who  shed 
lustre  on  the  last  decrepid  era  of  Roman  Hterature,  was, 
as  we  learn  from  himself  (Epist  1),  an  Egyptian  by  birth, 
and  probably  a  native  of  Alexandria.  It  may  be  con- 
jectured from  his  name  that  he  was  of  Roman  extraction, 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  should  have  acquired  such 
mastery  over  Ui6  Latin  language  if  it  had  not  been  familiar 
to  him  from  his  boyhood.  We  have,  however,  his  own 
authority  for  the  assertion  that  his  first  poetical  composi- 
tions were  in  Greek,  and  that  he  had  written  nothing  in 
Latin  before  395  a.d.  In  that  year  he  appears  to  have 
come  to  Romo,  and  made  his  dkmt  as  a  Latin  poet  by  a 
panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Olybrius  and  Probinus,  the 
first  brothers  not  belonging  to  the  imperial  family  who  had 
erer  simultaneously  filled  the  office  of  consul  Thia  piece 
pA>ved  the  precursor  of  the  series  of  panegyrical  poems 
which  compose  the  bulk  of  his  writings.  In  396  appeared 
the  encomium  on  the  third  consulship  of  the  Emperor 
Honorips,  and  the  epic  on  the  downfall  of  Rufinus,  the 
unworthy  minister  of  Arcadius  at  Constantinople.  This 
revolution  was  principally  effected  by  the  contrivance  of 
Stilicho,  the  great  general  and  minister  of  Honorius. 
Claadian's  poem  appears  to  have  obtained  his  patronage, 
or  rather  perhaps  that  of  his  wife  Serena,  by  whose  in- 
terposi^on  the  poet  was  within  a  year  or  two  enabled 
to  eontract  a  wealthy  marriage  in  Africa  (Epist  2).  Pre- 
^KWi  to  this  event  he  had  produced  (398)  his  panegyric 


on  the  fourth  consulship  of  Honorius,  his  epithalamium 
on  the  marriage  of  Honorius  to  Stilicho's  daughter,  Maria, 
and  his  poem  on  the  Qildonic  war,  celebrating  the  repres- 
sion of  a  revolt  in  Africa.  To  these  succeecled  hia  piece 
on  the  consulship  of  Mallius  Theodoras  (399),.  the  un- 
finished Or  mutilated  invective  against  the  Byzantine 
prime  minister  Eutropius,  in  the  same  year,  the  epics  on 
Stilicho's  first  consulship  and  on  his  repulse  of  Alario 
(400  and  403),  and  the  panegyric  on  the  sixth  con- 
sulship of  Honorius  (404).  From  this  time'  all  trace  of 
Claudian  is  lost,  and  he  is  generally  supposed  to  havo 
perished  with  his  patron  Stilicho  in  408.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  plausibly  conjectured  that  he  must  have  died  in 
404,  as  he  could  hardly  otherwise  "have  omitted  to  celebrato 
the  grc$itest  of  StUicho's  achievements,  the  destruction  of 
the  tArbarian  host  led  by  Radagaisus  in  the  following  year. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ground  wanting  for  the  surmise 
that  he  may  have  survived  Stilicho,  as  in  the  dedication 
to  the  second  book' of  his  epic  on  the  Hape  of  Proserpine^ 
he  speaks  of  his  disuse  of  poetry  in  terms  hardly  reconcil- 
able wit)i  the  fertility  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  displayed 
during  his  patron's  lifetime.  From  the  manner  in  which 
Augustine  alludes  to  him  in  his  i)^  Civitate  Dei,  it  may  bo 
inferred  that  he  was  no  longer  living  at  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  that,  work,  between  415  and  428. 

We  have  already  enumerated  daudian's  chief  poems,  to 
which  only  remain  to  be  a^^ed  a  number  of  short  descrip- 
tive pieces  and  epigrams,  hjs  lively  Fescennines  on  th^ 
emperor's  marriage,  his  panegyric  on  Serena,  and  tho 
Gigantomaehia,  a  fragment  of  an  unfinished  epic.  Several 
poems  expressing  Cbristian  sentiments  are  undoubtedly 
spurious.  There  can  be  .no  questionr  of  his  .paganism, 
which,  however,  neither  prevented  his  celebrating  Christian 
rulers  and  magiitratee  nor  his  enjoying  the  distinction  of  cv 
court  laureate.  We  have  his  own  authority  for  his'  having 
been  honoured  by  a  bronse  statue  in  the  f orunv  although 
the  inscription  on  the  pedestdl  which  Foniponius  Letus 
professed  to  have  discovered  in  the  15th  century  is  almost 
certainly  spurious. 

Claudian's  position  in  literature  is  unique.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently rema^able  that,  after  nearly  three  centuries  of 
torpor,  the  J[jatin  muse  should  have  experienced  any 
revival  in  the  age  of  Honorius,  nothing  less  than  amazing 
that  this  revival  should  have  been  the  work  of  a  foreigner, 
most  surprising  of  all  that  a  just  and  enduring  celebrity 
should  have  been  gained  by  official  panegyrics  on  the 
generally  uninteresting  transactions  of  an  inglorious  epoch. 
The  first  of  these  particulars  bespeaks  Claudian's  taste, 
rising  superior  to  the  prevailing  barbarism,  the  second  his 
command  of  language,  the  third  his  rhetorical  skill.  As 
remarked  by  Gibbon,  **  he  was  endowed  with  the  rare  and 
precious  tcdent  of  raising  the  meane:*t,  of  adorning  the 
most  barren,  and  of  diversifying  the  most  similar  topics." 
This  gift  is  especially  displayed  in  his  poem  on  the  down- 
fall of  Rufinus,  where  the  punishment  of  a  public  male- 
factor is  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  an  epical  subject  by  the 
magnificence  of  diction  and  the  ostentation  of  supematurU 
machinery.  The  noble  exordium,  in  which  the*  fate  of 
Rufinus  is  propounded  as  the  vindication  of  divine  justice, 
places  the  subject  at  onca  on  a  dignified  level ;  and  the 
council  of  the  infernal  powers  has  afforded  a  hint  to  Tosso, 
and  through  him  to  Milton.  The  inevitable  monotony  of 
the  panegyrics  on  Honorius  is  relieved  by  just  and  brilliant 
expatiation  on  the  duties  of  a  sovereign.  In  his  celebration 
of  Stilicho's  victories  Claudian  found  a  subject  more  worthy 
of.  his  powers,  and  some  passages,  such  as  the  description 
of  the  flight  of  Alaric,  and  of  Stilicho's  arrival  at  Rome, 
and  the  felicitous  parallel  between  his  triumphs  and  those 
of  Manns,  rank  among  the  brightest  gmaments  of  Latin 
poetry.     Gaudiaa's  panegyric,   however   lavish  and  re- 
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gardleas  of  Teracity,  is  in  general  far  Jecs  offenBiTe  than 
OBual  in  his  age,  a  circumstance  attributable  partly  to  his 
more  refined  taste  and  portly  to  the  genuine  merit  of  his 
patron  Stilicha  He  is  a  valuable  authority  for  the  hbtory 
of  his  times,  and  is  rarely  to  be  convicted  of  serious  inaccu- 
racy in  his  facts,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  colour- 
ing he  chooses  to  impart  to  them.  As  correctly  observed 
by  his  latest  critic,  Mr  Hodgkin,  he  was  animated  by  true 
patriotic  feeling,  in  the  shape  of  a  reverence  for  Home  as 
the  source  and  symbol  of  law,  order,  and  civilisation. 
Outside  the  sphere  of  actual  life  he  is  less  successful ;  his 
Hape  of  Proserpine,  though  the  beauties  of  detail  are  as 
great  as  usual,  betrays  his  deficiency  in  the  creative  power 
requisite  for  dealing  with  a  purely  ideal  subject  This 
denotes  the  rhetorician  rather  than  Uie  poet,  and  in  general 
it  majr  be  said  that  his  especial  gifts  of  vivid  natural 
description  and  of  copious  illustration,  derived  from 
extensive  but  not  cumbrous  erudition,  are  fully  as  appro- 
priate to  eloquence  as  to  poetry.  In  the  general  cast  of  his 
mind  and  character  of  his  writings,  and  eepeciaUy  in  his 
faculty  for^  bestowing  enduring  interest  upon  occasional 
themes,  we  may  fitly  compare  him  with  Dry  den,  remember- 
ing that  while  Dryden  exulted  in  the  energy  of  a  vigorous 
and  fast-developing  language,  Claudian  was  cramped  by  an 
artificial  diction,  confined  to  the  literary  class. 

Claudian's  works  must  have  been  carefully  edited  in  his 
own  time,  for  his  epigrams  include  several  short  pieces 
evidently  prepared  for  insertion  in  or  rejected  from  poems 
of  greater  compass.  The  edtitio  prtneeps  was  printed  at 
Yioenza  in  1482  ;  the  best  subsequent  editions  are  those 
by  Oesner  (1759),  Bcrmann  (1760),  and  Jeep  (1872). 
There  is  a  complete  English  translation  of  little  merit,  by 
Abraham  Hawkins  (London,  1817),  and  a  version  of  the 
Jidpe  of  Proserpine,  by  Bean  Howard.  Some  excellent 
criticism  on  Claudian  will  be  found  in  Professor  Ramsay's 
article  in  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary,  and  in  two  lectures 
hy  Mr  Thomas  Hodgkin  (liewcastle,  1875).         (r.  o.) 

CLAUDIUS,  Appxus  Cmum,  a  Roman  patrician  ana 
author  of  the  4th  century  B.a  In312&ahe  was  elected 
censor  without  having  passed  through  the  office  of  consul. 
His  censorship  was  remarkable  for  the  actual  or  attempted 
achievement  of  several  great]  constitutional  changes.  He 
filled  vacancies  in  the  senate  with  men  of  low  birth ;  and 
when  his  list  was  rejected,  and  C.  Plautius,  his  colleague, 
resigned,  he  continued,  in  defiance  of  custom,  to  hold  the 
office  alone.  He  also  retained  it  for  five  years,  despite  th^ 
^imilian  law,  which  limited  the  duration  of  ito  tenure  to  a 
year  and  a  half.  He  transferred  the  charge  of  the  public 
worship  of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium  from  the  hands 
of  the  Politian  gens  to  that  of  public  slaves.  He  distributed 
the  libertitii  among  all  the  tribes ;  and  he  further  invaded 
the  exclusive  rights  of  the  patricians  by  directing  his 
secretary  Cneius  Flavins  (whom,  though  a  freedman,  ho 
made  a  senator)  to  publish  the  Uffis  actiones  and  the  list 
of  diee  fatii  (or  days  on  which  legal  business  could  be 
transacted).  And  lastly,  he  gained  enduring  fame  by  the 
construction  of  a  road  and  an  aqueduct,  which — a  thing 
unheard  .of  before — he  called  by  his  own  name.  In  the 
year  after  his  resignation  of  the  censorship  (307)  he  was 
elected  consul  In  298  he  was  made  iuterrex ;  and  in 
296,  as  consul,  he  led  the  army  in  Samnium,  and  the  armies 
of  the  two  consuls  gained  a  victory  over  the  Etruscans  and 
Samnites ;  but  he  never  triumphed,  nor  does  his  military 
career  appear  to  have  been  at  all  dibtiogaished.  Next 
year  he  was  praetor,  and  he  was  once  dictator.  To  tha 
Ogulnian  law  admitting  the  plebeiacis  to  the  offices  of 
augur  and  pontifex  he .  was  strongly  opposed ;  and  his 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  democracy  seams  to  have  ended 
with  his  censorship.  His  ambition  and  his  prido  of  race 
•were,  however,  accompanied  by  a  passionate  love  cf  Home. 


He  was  already  blind  and  tottering  with  age  when  CHn'eM> 
the  minister  of  Pjrrrhus  Visited  him,  but  so  vigorously  did 
he  oppose  every  concession  that  all  the  eloquence  of  (^joeas 
was  in  vain,  and  the  Romans  forgot  past  misfortunes' in 
the  inspiration  of  his  patriotif  m.  The  story  of  his  blindness, 
however,  may  be  merely  a  method  of  accounting  for  his 
cognomen. 

Appius  Claudius  Csecus  is  also  remarkable  as  the  first 
of  the  Roman  writers,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  of 
whom  we  know  anything.  He  wrote  a  poem  which  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  but  of  which  the  remaining  fragments 
are  of  the  smallest,  and  a  legal  work  entitled  De 
Usurpaiionibui,  It  is  very  likely  also  that  he  was  concerned 
in  the  drawing  up  of  the  Leffis  Adiones,  published  by 
Flavins.  His  Sewtentux,  which  include  the  famous  dictum 
''Every  one  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes."  were 
read  by  Panntius,  but  are  now  lost 

CLAUDIUS,  Appius  Csassub,  was,  according  to  Livy, 
a  patrician  notorious  for  his  pride  and  cruelty  and  lua 
bitter  hatred  of  the  plebeians.  Twice  they  refused  ta 
fight  under  him,  and,  fleeing  before  their  enemies,  brought 
upon  him  defeat  and  disgrace.  He  retaliated  by  decimating 
the  army.  At  length  they  effected  his  banishment,  but  h» 
quickly  returned,  and  again  became  consul.  In  the  sams 
year  (451  B.  o.)  he  was  made  one  of  the  decemviri  who  had 
been  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  written  laws,  and  so 
carefully,  did  he  act  during  his  first  year  of  office  that  ho 
was  the  only  one  of  the  ten  wiio  was  re-elected.  With. 
Claudius  at  their  head,  the  new  decemviri  appear  to  havs 
resolved  on  retaining  permansnt  authority,  but  an  outburst 
of  popular  feeling  suddenly  crushed  their  power. 
Enamoured  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  plebeian 
centurion  Yirginius,  Claudius  attempted  to  seize  her  by  an 
abuse  of  justice.  One  of  his  clients,  Marcus  Claudius, 
swore  that  she  was  the  child  of  a  slave  belonging  to  him, 
and  that  she  had  been  stolen  by  the  childless  wife  of  the 
centurion.  Yirginius  was  summoned  from  the  army,  bat 
a  private  message  was  sent  at  the  same  time  instructing 
the  general  to  detain  him.  The  first  messenger  was  mora 
speedy  than  the  second,  and  on  the  day  of  trial  Yirginius 
was  present  to  expose  the  conspiracy.  Still  judgment  was 
given  according  to  the  evidence  of  M%rcus,  and  Claudius 
commanded  Yirginia  to  be  given  up  to  him.  There  was 
but  one  way  of  escape,  and  in  despair,  her  father  seised  a 
knife  from  a  neighbouring  stall  and  planged  it  in  her 
side.  The  popular  passion  was  deeply  stirred.  Yirginius, 
with  Icilius,  the  betrothed  ■  lover  of  his  daughter,  and 
Knmitorius,  her  uncle,  hurried  to  arouse  the  army ; 
Horatius  and  Yalerius  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
people.  The  decemviri  were  overthrown ;  and  Appiua 
Claudius  died  in  prison,  either  by  his  own  hand  or  by  that 
of  the  executioner.  Mommsen  rejects  the  view  given  as 
above  by  Livy,  and  is  inclined  to  hold  that  Claudius,  as 
decemvir,  was  t^e  pretended  champion  of  the  plebs,  and 
that  the  revolution  which  ruined  him  was  a  return  of  the 
people  to  the  rule  of  the  patricians,  who  are  represented  by 
Horatius  and  Yalerius.  S^  appendix  to  vol  I  of  his 
History  of  Rome, 

CLAUDIUS,  or  Tiberius  Claudius  Dsusua  Nkko 
QERHAincns  (10  B.a — 54  JuD.),  the  first  Roman  emperor 
of  the  name,  bom  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  in  10  B.C.,  was  the 
son  of  Dmsus  and  Antonia,  and  grandson  of  Livia,  the  wife 
of  Augustus.  Paralyzed  and  lame,  and  unable  to  speak 
with  distinctness,  he  was  an  object  of  scorn  even  to  his 
mother;  and  the  natural  diffidence  and  timidity  of  his 
character  were  increased  by  neglect  and  insult,  till  he  was 
regarded  as  little  better  than  an  imbecile.  His  time  was 
spent  chiefly  in  the  society  of  servants,  and  devoted  to  the 
industrious  pursuit  of  literature ;  and  until  his  accession  ha 
took  no  real  part  in  public  affairs,  though  Cali^la  honoured 
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him  with  the  dignity  of  eonscl.  Hia  first  wife  was  Plaatia 
Urgoianilla,  whom  if.  diyorced  because  he  Btxepected  her  of 
designs  against  his  liTe ;  his  second,  iEIiia  Fetina,  was  also 
divorced ;  and  his  th?rd  was  the  infamous  Valeria  Messalina. 
In  41  iuD.,  on  the  murder  of  Calignla,  Claudius  was  seized 
by  the  prsatorians,  and  declared  emperor.  As  soon  as  he 
gained  resolution  to  assume  the  authority  of  his  ofSce^  he 
proclaimed  an  amnesty  for  all  except  Chaereo,  the  assassin 
of  hit  predecessor,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  aooonnt^ 
howeyer,  of  his  painstaking  government^  his  laborious 
personal  administration  of  justice,  his  conquest  of  Britain, 
his  extension  of  the/iM  honontm  to  the  QauLs,  his  oonstruo- 
tion  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct  and  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  are 
mattei;p  of  history  (see  Bovan  Histobt).  The  cruelties 
of  his  reign  appear  to  have  been  due  to  the  facility  of 
character  which  placed  him  completely  under  the  influence 
d  his  favourite  f reedmen,  of  whom  the  most  conspicuous 
ware  Narcissus,  FbDas,  and  Polybius,  and  of  his  wife,  the 
vicious  and  ahamelewt  Heaealina,  whom  he  fondly  loved 
and  honoured.  At  length,  according  to  the  account  of 
Tacitus,  Messalina  went  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
with  one  of  her  lovers,  and  urged  by  her  former  confederate 
Karcissns,  the  emperor  allowed  her  to  be  seixed,  and 
Narcissus  put  her  to  death.  Suetonius  throws  a  some- 
what different  light  on  the  story,  making  it  rather  more 
probable,  for  he  tells  us  that  there  was  a  rumour  that  the 
emperor  desired  and  assisted  in  the  marriage,  because  he 
had  been  warned  by  a  soothsayer  that  the  husband  of 
Messalina  was  about  to  fall  into  misfortune.  The  next 
and  fourth  wife  of  Claudius  was  lus  niece  Agrippina,  a 
woman  as  criminal  as  any  of  her  predecessors.  She  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own  son  Britannicus  in 
favour  of  Nero,  her  son  by  a  former  marriage  ;  and  in  54 
A.i>.,  that  she  might  place  the  act  beyond  recall,  she  put 
the  emperor  to  death  by  means  of  poison. 

Encouraged  by  livy,  as  Suetonius  asserts,  and  assisted 
by  the  freedmen  who  attended  him,  Claudius  produced  a 
history  of  Borne,  commencing  with  the  battle  of  Actium 
(31  B.O.),  in  41  books,  a  defence  of  Cicero  against  Asinius 
roUio,  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  and,  in  Greek,  a  history  of 
Carthage  and  a  history  of  Etmria ;  but  none  of  his  writ- 
ings have  come  down  to  us.  He  introduced  three  new 
letters  into  the  Latin  alphabet—the  digamma,  the  tfr,  and 
anolher  not  now  known ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
dropped  at  his  death. 

The  principal  authority  for  the  life  and  timea  of  Claudius 
Is  the  Annali  of  Tacitus,  in  whose  high-coloured  pictures 
there  is  much  that  gives  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  exaggera- 
tion.   Suetonius  and  Dion  Cassiu9aro  even  less  trustworthy. 

CLAUDIUS,  MABCxre  Auheuus,  QoTHicfirs,  the  second 
ti  the  Boman  emperors  of  the  name  of  Claudius,  was  bom 
in  Qlyria  or  Dardania  in  the  first  half  of  the  dd  century. 
On  account  of  his  military  ability  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  an  army  by  Decius ;  and  Valerian  appointed 
him  general  on  the  niyrian  frontier,  and  ruler  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  lower  Danube.  During  the  reign  of  Qallienus, 
he  was  called  to  Italy  in  order  to  crush  ^ureolus;  and,  nn 
the  death  of  the  empenv  (268  a.d.)  he  was  chosen  as  hia 
soccessor,  in  accordance,  it  was  said,  with  his  express  desire. 
He  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  now 
judge,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  ability 
and  strength  of  character.  The  account  of  hia  reign  belongs 
to  the  history  of  Bome. 

CLAUDIUS,  Matthias  (1743-1816),  a  German  poet, 
otherwise  known  by  the  nom  de  plntM  of  Asmus,  was  bom 
in  1743  at  Bheinfeld,  near  Lubeck,  and  studied  at  Jena. 
With  the  exception  of  a  short  time  in  1776  and  1777, 
when  he  held  Uie  office  of  superior  commissioner  or  Ober- 
landoommissar  at  Darmstadt,  he  spent  lus  life  in  the  little 
town  of  Wandsbeck,  near  Hamburg;  for  which  he  had 


conceived  so  strong  an  attachment  that  he  would  not  accept 
any  appointment  which  required  him  to  settle  elsewhere. 
Here  he  earned  his  first  literary  reputation  by  the  publicar 
tion,  from  1770  to  1775,  of  a  weeUy  periodical  called  the 
Wandtbecker  Bote  or  WandAeck  Meuenger,  in  which  h» 
gave  to  the  world  a  large  number  of  prose  essays  and  poem* 
of  various  kinda.  They  were  writtcm  in  very  pure  and  simple 
German,  and  appealed  to  the  popular  taste ;  in  many  thir# 
was  a  vein  of  extravagant  humour  or  even  burlesque,  whila 
others  were  full  of  quiet  meditation  and  solemn  sentiments 
In  his  later  days, ,  perhaps  through  the  influence  of 
Klopatock,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimate  acquaint^ 
ance^  Claudius  became  strongly  pietistic,  and  the  graver 
aide  of  hia  nature  was  alone  permitted  to  display  itselt. 
Instead  of  firing  the  German  heart  with  a  JRheinwinliedp 
on  shaking  the  German  sides  with  a  Wenn  Jemand  tine  Rtim 
tkvi,  he  translated  the  works  of  Saint  Martin  and  F^elon. 
At  the  same  time,  he  thought  it  no  harm  to  pubhsh  a  com* 
plete  ooUectibn  of  his  writings,  under  the  whimsical  titia 
of  Asmui  omnia  iua  »eeum  portantf  oder  SdmmtUche  Werki 
dea  Wandibecker  Boihen,  8  vols.  1774-1812.  His  biography 
has  been  written  by  Herbst  (Gotha,  1857) ;  and  Kalile  haa 
given  U8  daudiv*  vnd  Eebd  (Berlin,  1864). 

CLAYUO,  Buy  Gonzalez  ds,  a  Spanish  traveller  of 
the  15  th  century,  whose  narrative  is  the  first  important 
one  of  its  kind  contributed  to  Spanish  literature.  He  was 
a  native  of  Madrid,  and  belonged  to  a  family  of  some  an- 
tiquity and  position.  On  the  return  of  the  ambassadors 
Solomayor  and  Falasnelos  from  the  East,  Henry  Ill^deterw 
mined  to  send  another  embassy  to  the  court  of  Timuv 
who  had  just  risen  to  power,  and  for  this  purpose  I10 
selected  CTavyo,  Gomez  de  Salazar,  and  a  master  of  theo* 
logy  named  Fray  Alonzo  Paez  de  Santa  Maria.  They  sailed, 
from  Seville  in  May  1403,  touched  at  the  Balearic  Isles^ 
Gaeta,  and  Bhodes,  spent*  some  time  at  Constfiitinople^ 
sailed  along  the  southern  Coast  of  the  Black  Sea  to  Trel»- 
zond,  andproceededinland,  probably  by  £tchimazin,Tabree^ 
Tehztm,  and  Meshud,  to  Samarcand,  where  they  were  well 
received  by  the  conqueror.  Tlieir  return  was  safely  acoom* 
plished,  and  they  landed  in  Spain  in  1 406.  Clavijo  pi  jcee£^ 
ed  at  once  to  the  court,  at  tiiattime  in  Alcala  de  Henaree^. 
and  served  as  chamberlain  till  the  king's  death  in  the  follow- 
ing year ;  he  then  returned  to  Madrid,  and  lived  there  in 
opulence  till  his  own  death  in  April  141 2;  He  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  of  San  Francisco,  which  he 
had  rebuilt  at  great  expense.  His  itinerary  was  first 
published  in  1582  at  SevUle,  by  Argote  de  Molina,  with 
the  title  of  Historta  del  gran  Tamorlan  €  iiinerario  f 
tnarracion  del  viape  p  relacwn  de  la  embarada  que  Ruf 
GomaleM  de  Clavijo  le  hito, — the  editor  appending  "  a 
short  discourse,"  for  the  better  intelligence  of  his  author. 
Another  edition  was  brought  out  at  Madrid  in  1782,  by 
Antonio  de  Sancha ;  and  from  this  an  English  translatioii 
was  prepared  by  Clements  Markham,  and  published  by  ths 
Hsklnyt  Society  in  1860.  The  identification  of  a  great 
number  of  the  places  mentioned  by  Clav^o  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  has  given  rise  to  some  diBcnssioD 
(see  Khanikofs  list  in  Geoffraphieal  Magazine,  1874).  A 
short  account  of  his  life  is  given  by  Alvarez  y  Baena  in  th» 
ifvbs  de  Madrid,  voL  ix. 

CLAY,  Henet  (1777-1862),  a  celebrated  American 
politician,  bom  near  Bichmond,  in  Virginia,  on  the  1  Mi 
April  1777,  was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister,  who  died 
when  Henry  was  only  ^ye  years  old.  His  youth  was  con* 
sequently  spent  in  some  hardship,  and  for  a  time  he  worked 
on  a  farm ;  but  at  the  ago  of  fifteen  he  obtained  a  situation 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Having 
gained  some  influential  friends,  he  began  in  1796  to  stud^ 
law  under  Bobert  Brooke,  the  attorney-general  In  1797 
he  was  admitted  to  the  biur,  and  in  the  end  of  that  year  hs 
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commenced  to  practise  in  Lexington.  Hie  sreat  power  of 
influencing  a  jory  soon  brought  him  a  flourishitig  practice ; 
and  haying  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  dkoussions  as  to 
the  oonstitution  which  was  drawn  up  for  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  he  was  in  1803  chosen  member  cf  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  State.  Three  years  later  he  became  for  a  few 
months  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  tfuited  States.  In 
the  next  year  he  again  took  his  seat  in  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky,  of  which  in  1808  he  was  appointed  speaker. 
It  was  during  this  session  that  he  challenged  a  fellow- 
member,  who  had  attacked  him  warmly  in  debate.  The 
meeting  took  place  ;  two  shots  were  fired,  and  both  partiee 
were  uightly  wounded.  In  1811  he  became  at  ouce 
member  for  the  first  time  and  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Congress,  and  he  subsequently  held  the  latter  position  four 
timesL  All  his  energies  were  now  demoted  to  bringing 
about  a  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  main- 
taining the  oontest  with  all  the  vigour  possibla  At  the 
end  of  the  war  (1814)  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners who  was  sent  to  Ghent  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  it  was  he  who  caused  the  erasure  of  the  clause 
allowing  Great  Britaio  to  navigate  the  HiasiBsippi.  During 
his  visit  to  Europe  he  spent  two  months  at  Piiris,  enjoying 
the  society  of  which  Umei  da  Stafil  was  the  queen.  On 
his  return  to  America  he  was  again  made  speaker  of  Con- 
gressL  In  1824  he  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated  for  the 
office  of  president ;  but  the  election  did  not  give  to  any  one 
the  reqmred  msjority,  and  the  decision  between  the  three 
who  had  obtained  the  greatest  number  of  votes  had  to  be 
made  by  Congress.  Clay,  who  had  been  fourth  on  the  list, 
gave  his  support  to  Qninoy  Adams,  whence  arose  his  second 
duel,  that  with  John  Randolph,  in  which  neither  was  hurt 
Under  Adams  Clay  accepted  the  post  of  secretary  of  state. 
In  1832  he  was  again  candidate  for  the  presidency,  <and 
again  nnsuooeasfnlly ;  and  in  1844  he  was  nominated  for 
the  third  time  with  a  similar  result  He  now  retired  from 
pnblio  life;  but  in  1848  he  was  again  called  into  the 
Senate;  and  in  1800  he  carried  a  bill,  which  sought  to 
avert  the  mat  battle  on  the  slavery  queetion.  In  1851, 
however,  the  weakness  of  his  health  prevented  him  from 
taking  any  part  in  public  life  ;  and  on  the  29th  July  of  the 
next  year  he  died.  On  receiving  the  news  of  his  death 
Congress  a4Joumed ;  next  day  orations  in  his  praise  were 
delivered  in  both  houses ;  and  the  diy  of  his  funeral  was 
observed  in  New  York  and  In  all  th^  chief  towns  of  the 
Btate  to  which  he  belonged. 

Henry  Clay  commenced  his  political  career  in  1799  by 
Attempting  to  persuade  the  State  of  Kentucky  to  introduce 
into  its  new  constitution  a  provision  for  the  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  He  never,  however,  made  any  attempt  to 
free  the  whole  country  from  the  system,  and  the  effect 
of  much  of  his  policy  was  to  mafntain  it  His  name  is 
connected  with  tiie  '*  Missouri  Compromise,*  which,  while 
providing  that  slavery  should  never  be  eetablished  in  any 
State  formed  in  the  future  from  the  lands  lying  to  the 
north  of  lat  36*  30^,  yet  permitted  Missouri  to  enter  the 
Union  as  a  slave-holding  State.  His  bill  of  1850,  nick- 
named the  "omnibus  biU,"  had  for  its  result  the  admission 
of  California  into  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1849  which  rejected  slavery,  while  yet  the  newly 
Acquired  territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  wero  left 
open  to  its  introduction.  A  most  important  feature  of 
CUy's  policy  was  the  desire  to  free  America  from  European 
control,  which  led  him  to  advocate,  in  some  of  his  moet 
powerful  speeches,  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  South  American  republics  which  had  revolted 
from  Spain.  The  part  he  took  in  the  war  with  England 
has  been  already  noticed.  His  action  with  regard  to  the 
tariiF  iras  not  imiform;  in  1832  he  propoeed  to  reduce 
UTAduaVy  a  large  number  Of  duties,  but  afterwards  he 


I  more  than  ouce  sought  to  make  it  more  protective^ 
Though  first  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  nAtional 
bank,  he  subsequently  spoke  vigorously  in  its  favour.  For 
some  time  he  was  president  of  the  Cobnisation  Society. 
See  the  edition  of  his  speeches  and  writings,  with  a  Ufa 
by  Calviii  Colton  (1897  and  1864). 

CLAZOMENiS,  now  Kslibitak,  a  town  of  Ionia,  and  a 
member  of  the  Ionian  Dodecapolis,  or  Confederation  of 
Twelve  Cities,  on  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  about  20  mOes  from 
that  city  in  a  south-west  direction.  It  stood  originally  on 
the  isthmus  connecting  the  mainland  with  the  peninsula  oq 
which  were  Erythr»  and  other  towns  of  note ;  but  tha 
inhabitants,  alarmed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Pertfiana. 
abandoned  the  continent  and  removed  to  one  of  the  small 
islands  of  the  bay,  and  there  established  their  city  ia 
security  This  island  waa  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  Alexander  the  Great  by  means  of  a  pier,  the  remains  of 
which  aro  still  visible.  Though  Clazomens  was  not  in 
existence  beforo  the  arrival  of  the  lonians  in  Asia,  iti 
original  founders  wero  only  partly  lonians,  the  great  pro- 
portion being  Phliasians  and  Qeonasans.  It  remained  for 
some  time  subject  to  the  Athenians,  but  about  the  middle 
of  the  Feloponnesian  war  it  revolted.  After  a  brief  resiat- 
ance,  however,  it  again  acknowledged  the  Athenian 
supremacy,  and  repeUed  the  Lacednmonians  when  they 
attempted  to  gain  posseesion  of  the  town.  Under  the 
Romans  Claaomenss  was  included  in  the  province  of  Asia, 
and  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  taxation.  The  site  of  the 
city  can  still  be  made  out,  in  the  neij^bonrhood  of  Yourla, 
but  nearly  every  portion  of  its  ruins  has  been  removed. 
Anaxagoraa  the  philosopher  was  bom  in  Qasomene,  499 

CLEANTHES,  a  Stole  phOoeopher,  bom  at  Amqa  in 
Asia  Minor,  about  300  B.a,  was  originally  a  boxei:  Ho 
first  listened  to  the  lectures  of  Crates  the  Qynic,  and  thea 
to  those  of  Zeno,  the  Stoic^  supporting  himself  meanwhila 
by  working  all  night  as  water-carrier  to  a  gardenei;  His 
apparent  idleness  aroused  suspicion,  and  he  waa  summoned 
before  the  Areopaeus ;  but  when  his  story  became  known 
the  court  offered  him  a  present  of  ten  min«k,  which  ha 
refused  to  accept  His  power  of  patient  endurance^  or 
perhaps  his  slowness,  earned  him  the  title  of  the  Asa  ; 
but  such  was  the  esteem  awakened  by  his  high  moral 
qualitiea  thatj  on  the  death  of  Zeno  in  263,  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  school  He  still,  however,  continued  to 
support  himself  as  before  by  the  labour  of  Ji'ia  own  handai 
Among  his  pupils  were  his  successor,  Chrysippns,  and 
Antigonns,  king  of  Macedon,  from  whom  he  aocepted  2000 
miuA  The  story  of  his  death,  which  took  place  about  220 
or  225  B.a,  is  thus  related.  Being  troubled  by  an  ulcer, 
he  had  been  directed  to  fast  for  a  short  time,  but  when 
that  time  had  expired,  he  still  refused  to  eat  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  now  half-way  on  the  road  to  death,  and  need 
not  take  the  trouble  of  twice  performing  the  journey. 

ClMiithes  prodaoed  rtrj  little  that  wm  original,  though  he  wrote 
•ome  fifty  worka»  of  which  f ragmeuts  havo  come  down  to  na.  Tbs 
principal  ii  the  laroe  portion  of  the  ffymn  to  JupU$r  whibh  bai 
Deen  preeenred  in  Stobnna.  He  regarded  the  ran  as  the  abode  of 
God, .  the  intelligent  proridence,  or  (la  accordance  with  Stoical 
materialimn)  the  Tirifying  fire  or  Ather  cf  the  nnirene.  Yirtoib 
he  tanght,  ii  life  according  to  nature ;  bat  pleaenre  ia  not  aocordinc 
to  nature.  He  alao  originated  a  new  theory  aa  to  the  indiridnal 
exiatence  of  the  human  eoul ;  for  he  held  that  thtf  decree  of  Ua 
Titalltv  after  death  depends  npon  the  degree  of  its  ritahty  ia  this 
life.  The  principal  fragmento  of  Clean thee's  works  are  contain*! 
in  Diogenes  Lacrtius  and  Stobnos  ;  some  may  be  found  in  Cloero 
and  Seneca.  See  Zoller,  Stoia,  Spicurmni,  amd  8e*pHe» ;  sad 
Ritter,  Chtchiehls  (Ur  PMlo$(>ph%«. 

CLEARCHUS,  a  Spartan  general  of  the  0th  century  B.ai 
After  serving  in  the  Hellespont  and  at  the  battle  of  Cyzicoi^ 
he  became  harmoet  of  Byzantium ;  but,  during  hia  abeencflg 
the  town   waa    surrendered^  and    he  was    oooaeqaently 
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jmuished  by  a  fine.  He  continued,  however,  to  be  employed 
in  matters  of  importance ;  but  at  length,  after  being  sent 
into  Thrace  to  protect  the  Qreek  colonies,  he  was  recalled 
by  the  Ephors.  'He  refused  to  obey,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Byzantium.  Being  driyen  thence,  he  visited  the 
court  of  Cyrus,  for  whom  he  levied  a  little  army  of  Qreek 
mercenaries,  which  he  led  on  the  famous  Expedition  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  Greeks  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  real  intention  of  ()jtub  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  they  had  proceeded  too  far  to  retire  with  safety 
that  he  made  known  the  object  for  which  they  had  been 
ooUected.  He  conmianded  a  division  of  his  countrymen  in 
the  battle  of  Gunaza  (401  b.o.)  ;  and  he  led  them  on  their 
difficult  return  journey  till,  being  treacheroualy  seized  by 
Tissaphemes,  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Artazerzes, 
where  he  was  put  to  death. 

CLEMENS  ALEXANDRINU&  The  little  we  know 
ot  Clemens  Alezandrinus  is  mainly  derived  from  his  own 
works.  The  earliest  writer  after  himsdf  who  gives  us  any 
information  with  regard  to  him  is  Eusebius.  The  only 
points  on  which  his  works  now  extant  inform  us  are  his 
date  and  his  instructors.  In  the  StromaUiy  whUe  attempting 
to  show  that  the  Jewish  Scriptuves  were  older  than  any 
writings  of  the  Greeks,  he  invariaSty  brings  down  his  dates 
to  the  death  of  Commodus,  a  circumstance  which  at  once 
suggests  that  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  SeverUs, 
from  193  to  211  a.d.  (see  Str<m,,\ih.  L  cap.  zzi  140, p.  403, 
Potter's  edition).  The  passage  in  regard  to  his  teachers 
is  corrupt,  and  the  sense  is  therefore  doubtful  (Strom.,  Hb. 
1  cap.  L  11,  p.  322,  P.) 

"This  treatise,"  he  savi,  speaking  of  the  Stromata,  **ha8  not  been 
coDtrived  for  mere  display,  but  memoranda  are  trearared  up  in  it 
for  my  old  age  to  be  a  remedy  for  forgetfnlneai, — an  imatfe,  truly, 


of  them  was  fix)m  Ckiale  Syria,  the  other  from  liyvi ;  but  there  were 
others  in  the  East,  one  of  whom  belonged  to  tne  As^rians,  but 
the  other  was  in  Palestine,  originally  a  Jew.  The  last  of  thoee 
whom  1  met  was  first  in  power.  On  falling  in  with  him  I  found 
test*  baring  tracked  him  while  he  lay  concealed  in  Egypt  He 
was  in  truth  the  Sicilian  bee,  and,  plucking  the  flowers  of  the 
vrophetio  and  apostolio  meadow,  he  prodaoecl  a  wondeifolly  pnre 
knowledge  in  the  souls  of  the  listeners." 

Borne  have  supposed  that  in  this  passage  seven  teachers 
are  named,  others  that  there  are  only  five,  and  various  con- 
jectures have  been  hazarded  as  to  what  persons  were  meant 
The  only  one  about  wjiom  conjecture  has  any  basis  for 
speculating  is  the  last,  for  Eusebius  states  (Hist.  Ecd.,  v. 
11)  that  Clement  made  mention  of  Pantsenus  as  his  teacher 
in  the  ffypotyposes.  The  reference  in  this  passage  is  plainly 
to  one  whoni  he  might  weU  designate  as  his  teacher. 

To  the  information  which  Clement  here  supplies  subse- 
quent writers  add  little.  By  Eusebius  and  Photius  he  is 
called  Titus  Flavins  C9emens,  and  "  the  Alexandrian  **  is 
added  to  his  name.  Epiphanius  tells  us  that  some  sdid 
Clement  was  an  Alexandrian,  others  that  he  was  an 
Athenian  (H<Fr.,  zxni  6),  and  a  modem  writer  imagined 
that  he  reconciled  this  discordance  by  the  supposition  that 
he  was  born  at  Athens,  but  brought  up  at  Alexandria. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  conversion  except  that  he  passed 
from  heathenism  to  Christianity.  This  is  expressly  stated 
by  Eusebius  (Prcsp.  Evangel.,  lib.  il  cap.  2),  though  it  is 
likely  that  Eusebius  had  no  other  authority  than  the  works 
of  Clement  These  works,  however,  warrant  the  inference. 
They  show  a  singularly  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
ceremonies  of  pagan  religion,  and  there  are  indications  that 
Clement  himself  had  been  initiated  in  some  of  the 
mysteries  (Protrepi.,  cap.  il  sec  14,  p.  13,  P.).  There  is 
no  means  of  determining  the  date  of  his  conversion.  He 
attained  the  position  of  presbyter  in  the  church  of 
Alexandria  (Eus.,  EUt.  Fed.,  vi  11,  and  Jerome,  De  Vir. 


III.,  3$),  £nd  became  the  succesnor  of  ^  PantcBuus  in  the 
catechetical  school  of  that  place.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Origen  (Eus.,  BiMt.  Ecd.,  vi  7}  and  Alexander,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  (Eus.,  Exit.  Fed.,  vi  14).  How  long  he 
continued  in  Alexandria,  and  when  and  where  he  died,  are 
all  matters  of  pure  conjecture.  The  only  further  notice  of 
'Clement  that  we  have  in  history  is  in  a  letter  written 
in  211  by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  the 
Antiochians,  and  preserved  by  Eusebius  (ffitt,  Ecel,,  vi 
11).  The  words  are  as  f oUows  :— "  This  letter  I  sent 
through  Clement  the  blessed  presbyter,  a  man  virtuous  and 
tried,  whom  ye  know  and  will  come  to  know  completely, 
who  being  here  by  the  pro^ndsnce  and  guidance  of  the 
Ruler  of  all  starengthened  and  increased  the  church  of  the 
Lord."  A  statement  of  Eusebius  in  regard  to  the  per- 
secntion  of  Beverus  in  202  (Hitt.  Ecd.,  vi  3)  would 
render  it  likely  that  Clement  left  Alexandria  on  that 
occasion.  It  is  conjtet  red  that  he  went  to  his  old  pupil 
Alexander,  who  was  at  that  time  bishop  of  Flaviada  in  Cap' 
padoda,  and  that  when  his  pupil  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Jerusalem  Clement  followed  him  there.  The  letter  implies 
that  he  was  known  to  the  Antiochians,  and  that  it  was 
likely  he  would  be  still  better  known.  Some  have  con- 
jectmred  tha^  he  returned  to  Alexandria^  but  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  evidence  for  such  conjecture. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  give  us  lists  of  tiie  works  which  Clement 
left  behind  him.  Photius  has  also  described  some  of  them.  They 
are  as  follows  >— 1.  v«.  W  ''EAAirnu  )Jyn  6  woorptwrucis,  A  HcHatoty 
Addrtm  to  tki  Chr$ek$.  2.  6  muBaym^Cs,  Th§  Tutor,  in  thxt9 
books.  8.  IfTpmiutrus,  or  Patek-vjork,  m  eight  books.  4.  tls  S 
ffttCi/Mpof  wXoi^iot,  Who  is  Ikt  Jtieh  Man  that  is  Saved  t  5.  Eigh'^ 
booka  of  *Vworvw4^ui,  Adumbrations  or  Outlines,  d.  On  the  Pass** 
over.  7.  IHseoursm  on  Peuting.  8.  On  Slander.  9.  ExKortation  t^ 
Patience,  or  to  the  Newly  BajAised.  10.  The  icor^r  imcXiiouiiorucStf 
the  Jtule  of  tke  Church,  or  to  those  who  Judaite,  a  work  dedicaiel: 
to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

Of  these,  the  first  four  hare  come  down  to  us  complete,  or  nearly  ' 
complete.  The  first  three  form  a  series.  The  ffortatory  AddretJ 
to  the  Oreeks  is  an  appeal  to  them  to  give  up  the  worship  of  theit 
gods,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  wonhip  of  the  one^livini 
and  true  Ood.  CO^ment  exhibits  the  absurdity  and  immorality  ^ 
the  stories  told  with  recard  to  the  psgsn  deitiei^  the  cruelties  pei^ 
petrated  in  their  worship,  and  the  utter  uselessness  of  bowing  dow& 
before  imsges  made  by  hands.  He  at  the  same  time  shows  tha 
Greeks  that  their  own  greatest  phflosophers  and  poets  recognised.' 
the  uni^  of  the  diTine  Bein^  and  had  caught  glimpses  of  the  tmo 
nature  of  God,  but  that  fuller  light  had  been  thrown  on  this  subject 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets.  He  replies  to  the  objection  that  it  wse 
not  right  to  abandon  the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  aa'd  pointE^- 
them  to  Christ  as  their  only  safe  guide  to  God. 

The  Pcedogopte  Is.  divided  into  three  books.  In  the  first 
Clement  discusses  the  necessity  for  and  the  true  nature  of  the 
Piedagogus,  and  shows  how  Christ  as  the  Logos  acted  as  ?»dagogusc 
and  still  acts.  In  the  second  and  third  bo^  Clement  enters  mto 
particnlarsy  and  explains  how  the  Qiristian  following  Uie  Loflos  or 
Beason  on^ht  to  bdiave  in  the  various  dreumstanees  of  lue— ^ 
eating,  dnnking^  furnishing  a  housd^  in  dress,  in  the  relations  oC 
sodallife,  in  the  care  of  the  body,  and  similar  concerns,  and  eon« 
eludes  with  a  general  description  of  the  life  of  a  Christian.  Ap- 
pended to  the  Peedagogue  are  two  hymns^  which  are,  in  ul 
probability,  the  production  of  Clemen^  though  some  have  eon* 
jectured  that  they  were  portions  of  the  eburch  service  of  that  lame. 

Stromata,  ot  rather  l^fm/itcrtis,  are  ooverlets  made  out  of 
miscellaneous  pieces  of  cloth.  The  title  is  used  by  Clement  te 
designate  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  materials,  and  OemenVs 
work  is  unquestionably  of  thii  nature.  It  is  impossible  to  nve  a 
brief  account  of  its  varied  contents.  Sometimes  he  diiouBses  Siron- 
ology,  sometimes  philosophy,  sometimes  poetry,  entering  into  the 
most  minute  critical  and  dironological  details;  but  one  object 
runs  through  all,  and  this  is  to  show  what  the  true  Christian  Gnostis 
is,  and  what  ia  his  relation  to  philosophv.  The  work  was  in  eight 
books.  The  first  seven  are  complete.  The  eighth  now  extant  is 
reaUv  an  incomplete  treatise  on  i<^gio.  Some  mtios  have  rejected 
this  book  as  spurious,  since  its  matter  ii  so  different  from  that  of 
the  rest  Others,  hewef  er,  hsTe  held  to  its  ^nuinenees^  because 
in  a  Patoh.work  or  Book  of  MiBcellanies  the  difTerence  of  subject  is 
no  sound  objection,  and  because  Photius  seems  to  hare  regarded 
ourpreeent  eighth  book  as  genuine  (Phot.,  ood.  1 1 1 ,  p.  89b,  Bekker). 

The  treatise  fThoitthe  Ri^  Manihatie  Savedt  is  an  admirsble 
exposition  of  the  narrative  contained  in  8t  Mark's  Gospel|  x. 
17>81.    It  was  in  all  probability  preached. 
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The  Hypolypo»e$  hare  not  ooma  down  to  us.  Ossdodoma  truw- 
Uted  tliem  into  Latin,  freely  altering  to  aoit  hia  own  ideas  of 
orthodoxj.  Both  Eoaebiiia  and  Photios  deeeribe  the  work.  It  waa  a 
ahort  eonunentary  on  all  the  booka  of  Scrlptore,  including  some  of 
the  apocivphal  worfca,  anch  aa  the  Epiatle  of  Barnabaa  and  the  Bere- 
lation  ol  Feter.  Photina  epeaka  in  atrong  langoage  of  the  impiety  of 
aiooainthebook(5^,ood.l09,  p.  80a»  BekkerL  Irat  hia 


.v.^  opiniooa , , ...  „ 

•tatementa  are  aooh  aa  to  prove  ooneloaiTely  that  he  moat  naTe  had 
a  oompt  oopy,  or  read  Tery  oaraleaaly,  or  groaaly  mlaonderstood 
demant  Notes  fai  Latin  on  the  flrat  epiatle  ol  Peter,  the  epiatle 
ol  Jnde,  and  the  firat  two  of  John  have  oome  down  to  na;  bat 
whether  they  axe  the  tranaktioa  ol  Oasaiodonia,  or  indeed  a  trana- 
lation  of  Clement*8  work  at  all,  la  a  matter  of  diapnte. 

The  traatiaa  on  liis  PassoTtr  was  ooeasioned  by  a  work  ol  Melito 
on  the  same  anbject.  Two  fntfmenta  of  thia  treatiae  were  giTsn 
by  Petavina,  and  are  oontained  m  liis  modem  editions. 

We  know  nothing  ol  the  work  edkd  Th$  SedmiadicaX  OoMtm 
from  any  eztamal  tastimony.  Gkmsnt  himself  often  mentions  the 
imtkn^urruAt  wmm^  and  deines  it  ss  ths  agreement  and  harmony 
of  the  law  and  tiis  prophets  with  iiks  ooTonant  delirered  at  ^ 
appeanuBoeolCairist^8!tnw».,Tio^iu  XT.  125,^808,  P.).  Fodoabt 
thiawaathesobJeetofthetTCatissu  Jsrome  and  Photios  call  ths 
work  Beetmlmtioat  Omant,  but  this  assms  to  be  a  mistake. 

Of  the  other  tcaatisas  msntloned  by  Eosebiossnd  Jerome  notUng 
b  known.  A  fragment  of  Olament,  quoted  by  Antoniqs  Melissa, 
ia  moat  probably  taken  firom  the  treat&e  on  alainder. 

Besides  ths  trsatisas  mentionod  by  KoseUns,  fiagments  of  trastises 
on  PTOTidenoe  and  the  Sool  Iuto  been  pteoerred.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  a  work  by  Clement  on  the  Propnet  Amoa,  dad  another  on 
Definitions. 

In  addition  to  these  Clement  often  speaks  of  his  Intentioa  to 
write  on  oertain  sabiects,  bat  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  in 
most  cases,  if  ntt  all,  he  intended  to  devote  separate  treatises  to 
them.  S<»ne  have  found  an  allusion  to  the  treiatiae  on  tht*  Soul 
already  mentioned.  The  other  aubjeota  are  Marriage  (yafiutht  Xoy^s), 
Continence,  the  Duties  of  Biahops,  PrBabytera.Deaoona,  andWidowa, 
Fropheoy,  the  Soul,  the  Tranamimtion  of  tae  Soul  and  the  Doril, 
Angeli,  the  Origin  of  the  World,  Firat  Principlea  and  the  Divinity  of 
the  iiO«o%  Allegorioal  Inteipietation  of  State«nenta  made  with  regard 
to  Ooaa  anger  and  similar  affioctiona^  the  Unity  of  the'Chmoh,  and 
the  Besunection. 

Two  works  are  incorporated  in  the  editions  of  Clement  which  sre 
Bot  mentioned  hj  himself  or  any  ancient  writer.  They  are  ix  r6r 
e««8^o«  ml  rf  f  iamroKuffis  KaXoyfiii^t  SiSa^aaXlos  tcmrk  T9bt 
0(aXcrr(y»«  xP^rovs  iwtro/tmtt  and  iic  rStp  wpofwrnt^  iitXayui. 
The  first,  if  it  la  the  woric  of  Caement,  muat  be  a  book  merely  of 
excerpta,  for  it  containa  mauT  opinlona  whidi  Clement  oppoeed. 
Menuon  ia  made  of  Pantwnua  in  the  aecond,  and  aome  have  thought 
it  mora  worthy  of  him  than  the  ibst  Othera  have  regarded  it  ss  a 
work  similar  to  the  first,  and  derired  from  Theodoras. 

Clement  oeonpies  a  profonndlj  interesting  poeitioii  in  the 
history  of  CSiristianity.  He  is  the  fint  to  bring  all  the 
cnltore  of  the  Greeks  and  all  the  speculations  of  the 
Christian  heretics  to  bear  on  the  exposition  of  Christian 
truth.  He  does  not  attain  to  a  systematic  exhibition  of 
Christian  doctrine,  but  he  payee  the  way  for  it,  and  lays  the 
first  stones  of  the  foundation.  In  some  respects  Justin 
anticipated  him.  He  also  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek 
philosophy,  and  took  a  genial  view  of  it ;  but  he  was  not 
neariy  so  widely  read  as  Clement  The  list  of  Greek 
authors  whom  Clement  has  quoted  occupies  upwards  of 
fourteen  of  the  quarto  pages  in  Fabrioius's  iiblioiKeea 
Or<Bea,  Ho  is  at  home  alike  In  the  epic  and  the  lyric,  the 
tragic  and  the  comic  poets^  and  his  knowledge  of  the  prose 
writers  is  very  extensiire.  He  made  a  special  study  of  the 
philosophers.  Equally  minute  is  his  knowledge  of  the 
systems  of  the  Christian  heretics.  And  in  all  cases  it  is 
plain  that  he  not  merely  read  but  thought  deeply  on  the 
questions  which  the  dWlintbu  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
various  writings  of  poets,  philosophers,  and  heretics  raised. 
He  pondered  on  aA  he  read  that  he  might  gain  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  truth.  But  it  was  in  the  Soiptures  that 
he  found  his  greatest  delight  He  beUeved  them  to  contain 
the  reveladon  of  God*s  wisdom  to  men.  He  quotes  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  except  Ruth  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  and  amongst  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  he  e?idently  included  the  Book  of  Tobias,  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  Eoclesiasticusw  Ha  is  equally 
InU  in  hia  quotations  from  the  New  Testament^  for  he 


quotes  from  aU  the  books  except  the  epUtlo  {:>  Philemon,. 
the  second  epistle  of  St  Feter,  and  the  epistle  of  S;  James^ 
and  he  quotes  from  the  pastor  of  Hermas,  and  the  cpbtlcs 
of  Clemens  Bomanos  and  of  Barnabas,  as  inspired.  Ho 
i^peab  also  to  many  of  the  lost  Gospels,  such  as  those  of 
the  Hebrews,  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  MatthiasL 

NotwithsUnding  this  adequate  knowledge  of  Scripture^ 
the  modem  theologian  is  disappointed  to  find  very  little  of 
what  he  deems  characteristically  CSmstian.  In  fact  CSemeut 
regarded  Christianity  as  a  philosophy.  The  ancient  philo- 
sophers sought  through  their  philosophy  to  attain  to  a. 
nobler  and  holier  life,  and  this  also  was  tbo  aim  of  Gkiia- 
tianity.  The  difference  between  the  two,  in  dement** 
judgment^  was  that  the  Greek  philosophers  had  only^ 
glimpses  of  the  truth,  that  they  attained  only  to  fragment* 
of  the  tinth,  while  Chrisdaniigr  reyealed  in  C9iriat  tii* 
absolute  and  perfect  truth.  All  the  stsges  of  the  world's 
history  were  therefore  preparationa  leading  up  to  thia  full 
revelation,  and  God's  care  was  not  confined  to  the  Hebrews 
alone.  Ilie  wotship  of  the  heavenly  bodiea,  for  faistaaoe^ 
waa  given  to  man  at  an  eariy  stage  that  he  might  rise  from 
a  contemplation  of  theae  sublime  objects  to  the  worship  of 
the  Creator.  Greek  philosophy  in  particular  waa  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Greeks  for  Qirist  It  was  the  schoolmaster 
or  pedagogue  to  lead  them  to  Ourist  Plato  was  Mosea 
atticixing.  Clement  varies  in  his  statement  how  Plato 
ffot  his  wisdom  or  his  fragijcients  of  the  Reason.  Sometimes 
he  thinks  that  they  came  direct  from  God,  hlce  all  good 
things,  but  he  is  also  fond  of  maintaining  that  many  of 
Plato's  best  thoughts  were  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew 
prophets ;  and  he  makes  the  same  statement  in  regard  ta 
the  wisdom  of  the  other  philosophers.  But  however  this 
may  l>e,  Christ  was  the  end  to  which  all  that  was  true  in 
phUoeophies  pointed.  Christ  himself  was  the  Logos,  the 
Reason.  God  the  Father  waiB^  ineffable.  The  Son  alone 
con  manifest  Him  fully.  He  is  the  Reason  that  pervadea 
the  universe,  that  brings  out  all  goodness,  that  guides  all 
good  men.  It  was  through  possessing  somewhat  of  thia 
Reason  that  the  philosophers  attained  to  any  truth  and 
goodness;  but  in  Christians  He  dwells  more  fuDy  and 
guidea  them  through  all  the  perplexitiea  of  life.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  doctrine  in  regard  to  Christ  may  be  misooo^ 
strued.  If  Jesus  were  the  Reason,  thus  visible  in  all  good* 
ness,  how  could  thercvbe  a  real  difference  between  Him  and 
the  F^er,  or  how  could  He  really  become  incarnate  t 
Photius,  probably  on  a  careless  reading  of  dement,  aigoed 
that  he  could  not  have  believed  in  a  real  incarnation.  But 
the  words  of  dement  are  quite  precise  and  their  meaning 
indisputable.  He  believed  in  a  personal  God  different  from 
the  universei  He  believed  in  a  personal  Son  of  God  who 
was  the  Reason  and  Wisdom  of  God  \  and  he  believed  that 
this  Son  of  God  really  became  incarnate.  The  object  of 
His  incarnation  and  death  waa  to  free  man  from  his  sins, 
to  lead  him  into  the  path  of  wisdom,  and  thus  in  the  end 
elevate  him  to  the  position  of  a  god.  But  man's  salvation 
was  to  be  gradual  It  began  with  faith,  passed  from  thai 
to  love,  and  ended  in  full  and  complete  knowledge. 
There  could  be  no  &ith  without  knowledge.  But  the 
knowledge  is  imperfect,  and  the  diristian  was  to  do  many 
things  in  simple  obedience  without  knowing  the  reason. 
But  he  has  to  move  upwards  continually  until  he  at  length 
does  nothing  that  is  evil,  and  he  knows  fully  the  reason 
and  object  of  what  he  does.  He  thus  becomes  the  true 
Gnostic,  but  he  can  become  the  true  Gnostic  only  by  con- 
templation and  1^  the  practice  of  what  is  right  He  has 
to  free  himself  from  the  power  of  passion.  He  has  to  give 
up  all  thoughts  of  pleasure.  He  must  prefer  goodness  in 
the  midst  of  torture  to  evil  with  unlimited  plessurei  Ha 
has  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the  body,  keeping  it  under 
strict  control,  and  with  the  eye  of  the  soul  nndimmed  by 
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'^•rporeal  wants  and  impnlses,  contemplate  God  the  enpreme 
good,  and  Hye  a  life  according  to  reason.  In  other  words, 
he  mast  strive  after  likeness  to  Qod  as  He  reveals  himself 
in  his  Reason  or  in  Christ  Clement  thus  looks  entirely 
at  the  enlightened  moral  elevation  to  which  Christianity 
noses  man.  He  believed  that  Christ  instructed  men  before 
He  came  into  the  world,  and  he  therefore  viewed  heathenism 
with  kindly  eye.  He  was  also  favourable  to  the  pursuit  of 
ail  Idnds  of  knowledge.  All  enlightenment  tended  to  lead 
np  to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  hence  knowledge  of 
every  kind  not  evil  was  its  handmaid.  Clement  had  at 
the  same  time  a  strong  belief  in  evolution  or  development 
The  world  went  through  various  stages  in  preparation  for 
Christianity.  The  man  goes  through  various  stages  before 
he  can  reach  Christian  perfection.  And  Clement  oonceiyed 
thai  this  development  took  place  not  merely  in  this  life, 
but  in  the  future  through  successive  grades.  The  Jew  and 
the  heathen  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them  in  the  world 
below  by  Christ  and  His  apostles,  and  Christians  will  have 
to  pass  through  processes  of  purification  and  trial  after 
death  before  they  reach  perfept  knowledge  and  perfect 
bliss. 

The  beliefs  of  Clement  have  caused  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  among  modem  scholars.  He  sought  the  truth 
from  whatever  quarter  he  could  get  it,  believing  that  all 
that  is  good  comes  from  Qod,  wherever  it  be  found.  He 
belongs,  therefore,  to  no  school  of  philosophers.  Some 
have  insisted  that  he  was  an  eclectic.  Daehne  has  tried  to 
show  that  he  was  Keo-Platqnic,  and  Keinkens  has  main- 
tained that  he  was  essentially  Aristotelian.  His  mode  of 
viewing  Christianity  does  not  fit  into  any  classification.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  of  his  wide  cul- 
ture and  the  simplicity  and  noble  purity  of  his  character. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  books  well  deserve  study ; 
but  the  study  is  not  smoothed  by  beauty  of  style.  Clement 
despised  ornament  He  wished  to  avoid  everything  that 
might  seem  to  deceive.     He  thought  also  that  it  was  quite 

rible  to  throw  pearls  before  swine,  and  that  care  should 
taken  to  prevent  this  by  digressions  and  difficulties 
which  only  the  earnest  student  would  encounter.  He  is 
singularly  simple  in  his  character.  In  discussing  marriage 
he  refuses  to  use  any  but  the  plainest  language.  A 
euphemism  is  with  him  a  falsehood.  But  he  is  temperate 
in  his  opinions ;  and  the  practical  advices  in  the  second  and 
third  books  of  the  Pcedagogue  are  remarkably  sound  and 
moderate.  He  is  not  always  very  critical,  and  he  is 
passionately  fond  of  allegorical  interpretation  but  these 
were  the  faults  of  his  age. 

All  early  writers  speak  of  Clement  in  the  highest  terms 
of  laudation,  and  he  certeinly  ought  to  have  been  a  saint 
in  any  Church  that  reveres  saints..  But  Clement  is  not  a 
saint  in  the  Roman  ChurcL  He  was  a  saint  up  till  the 
time  of  Benedict  XIY.,  who  read  Photius  on  Clement, 
believed  him,  and  iCtruck  the  Alexandrian's  name  out  of  the 
calendar.  The  Pope  was  unquestionably  wrong;  and 
many  Roman  Catholic  writers,  though  they  yield  a  practical 
obedience,  have  adduced  good  reason  why  the  decision  of 
the  Pope  should  be  reversed  (Cognat,  p.  451). 

The  editions  of  Gemenfs  works  are  by  (1)  Petrtis  Victonus, 
1550;  (2)  SylbuTg,  1592;  (3)  Heinsius,  1610;  (4)  Fronto  Ducacns, 
1629^  1641,  1688  :  (5)  Potter,  London,  1715  (this  was  by  far  the 
best  edition,  and  nas  fonned  the  basis  of  suhaecjuent  editions ;  it 
was  reprinted  at  Venice,  1757,  and  in  Gallandi's  Bibliothcca,  in 
Oberthilr,  and  in  Migne's  Cvrsus  PcUrologia  Grocca);  (6)  Klotz, 
Leipsic,  1831 ;  (7)  W.  Dindorf,  Oxford,  1869.  There  are  separate 
editions  of  Quis  dives  talvelur  by  Qhislar,  Combefisins,  Fell,  Ittig, 
fieganr,  and  Lindner. 

The  writings  that  disenss  Clement  are  very  nnmerons.  Notice 
Is  taken  of  him  by  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  by  the  historians  of 
Christian  Uteratoie,  among  whom  Lnmper,  Pennaneder,  and  Konto- 
gones  deserve  spedal  mention.  There  are  monooraphs  on  Clement 
and  his  doctrine  by  J.  and  F.  Tribbtchovini^  Bielcke,  Gnerike, 


Hofetede  de  Gitwt,  Daehne,  Lentzen,  Beinkcns,  Renter,  Laemmer, 
bupcrron.  Cognat,  Liuwus,  Mlillcr,  and  5ePP«J»  ^^ /V"*!*??"' 
wafiis  in  her  Small  Bo^  on  Great  SubjeeU,  ^o.ynl..Ukd  by  Bishop 
Kaye.  Clement's  works  have  been  transUted  in  Clark's  Ante-Nioene 
Christian  Library,  by  the  Bev.  W.  Wilson.  (J.  D.) 

CLEMENT,  the  name  borne  by  fourteen  Popes. 
Clement    L    (Clemens    Romanus).      See    Apostolio 
Fathees,  vol  il  p.  196.  ,  ^     ,      v 

Clement  IL  (Suidger,  a  Saxon,  bishop  of  Bamberg)  was 
chancellor  to  the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  Papacy  upon  the  abdication 
of  Gregory  VI.  (December  1046).  His  short  pontificate 
was  only  signalized  by  the  convocation  of  a  council  in 
which  decrees  were  enacted  against  simo^^y.  He  died  in 
October  1047,  and  was  interred  at  Bamberg. 

Clement  IIL  (Paulino  Scolari,  bishop  of  Praeneste)  waa 
elected  Pope  in  December  1187,  and  died  in  March  1191. 
Hfr  succeeded  shortly  after  his  accession  in  allaying  the 
discords  which  had  prevailed  for  half  «  century'  between 
the  Popes  and  the  citisens  of  Rome,  in  virtue  of  an  agree- 
ment  by  which  the  latter  were  allowed  to  elect  their 
magistrates,  while  the  nomination  of  the  governor  of  the 
city  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  He  incited 
Henry  IL  of  England  and  Philip  Augustus  to  undertake 
the  third  crusade,  and  introduced  several  minor  reforms  in 
ecclesiastical  matters. 

Clement  IV.  (Qui  Foulques,  archbishop  of  Narbonnc) 
was  elected  Pope  m  February  1266.  Before  taking  orders 
he  had  been  successively  a  soldier  and  a  lawyer,  and  in  the 
latter  capacity  had  acted  as  secretary  to  Louis  IX.  of  France-, 
to  whose  influence  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  elevation. 
At  this  time  the  Holy  See  was  engaged  in  a  conflict  with 
Manfred,  the  usurper  of  Naples ;  and  Clement,  whose  elec- 
tion had  taken  place  in  his  absence,  was  compelled  to  repair 
to  Italy  in  disguise.  He  immediately  took  steps  to  ally 
himself  with  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  French  pretender  to  the 
Neapolitan  throne,  who  marched  into  Naples,  and  having 
defeated  and  slain  Manfred  in  the  great  battle  of  Benevento,  j 
established  himself  firmly  in  the  kingdom.  Clement  isi 
said  to  have  disapproved  of  the  cruelties  committed  by 
Charles,  and  there  seems  no  foundation  for  the  charge  of 
his  having  advised  the  latter  to  execute  the  unfortunate 
Conradih,  the  last  of  the  church's  hereditary  antagonists 
of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen.  His  private  character 
was  unexceptionable,  and  he  is  especially  commended  for 
his  indisposition  to  promote  and  enrich  his  own  relatives. 
He  also  did  himself  great  honour  by  his  encouragement 
and  protection  of  Roger  Bacon.  He  died  in  November 
1268,  and  was  buried  at  Viterbo,  where  he  h^d  resided 
throughout  his  pontificate. 

Clement  V.  (Bertrand  de  Goth,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux) 
is  memorable  in  history  for  his  suppression  of  the  order  of 
the  Templars,  and  as  the  Pope  who  removed  the  seat 
of  the  Roman  see  to  Avignon.  He  was  elected  in  June 
1305,  after  a  year's  interregnum  occasioned  by  the  disputes 
between  the  French  and  Italian  cardinals,  who  were  nearly 
equally  balanced  in  the  conclave.  According  to  Villani  he 
had  bound  himself  to  subserviency  towards  the  French 
monarch  by  a  formal  agreement  previous  to  hb  elevation  ; 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  unquestionable  that  he  conducted 
himself  throughout  his  pontificJate  as  the  mere  tool  of  that 
monarch.  His  first  feet  was  to  create  nine  French  cardinals. 
The  removal  of  the  seat  of  the  Papacy  to  Avignon  (1308) 
might  seem  palliated  by  the  factious  and  tumultuary  con- 
dition of  Rome  at  the  period,  but  it  proved  tlie  precursor  of 
a  long  "  Babylonish  captivity,"  in  Petrarch's  phrase,  and 
marks  the  point  from  which  the  decay  of  the  strictly 
Catholic  concDption  of  the  Pope  as  universal  bishop  is  to 
be  dated.  The  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Templars  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  historical  problems,  the  discussion 
of  which  belongs,  however,  to  the  history  of  the  order. 
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Clement  may  have  acted  coDscientiousIj  in  bis  sappression 
of  an  order  which  had  heretofore  been  t^garded  a3  a  main 
bulwark  of  Christianity,  bat  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
his  principal  motive  was  complaisance  towards  the  king  of 
France,  or  that  the  latter  was  mainly  actuated  by  jealousy 
and  cupidity.  Clement's  pontificate  was  also  diisastrouB 
for  Italy.  The  Emperor  Henry  VII.  entered  the  country, 
established  the  Visconti  in  Milan,  and  was  crowned  by 
Clement's  legates  in  Rome,  but  was  unable  to  maintain 
himself  there,  and  died  suddenly,  leaving  great  part  of  Italy 
in  a  condition  of  complete  anarchy.  The  dissensions  of 
the  Roman  barons  reached  their  height,  and  the  Lateran 
palace  wa«  destroyed  in  a  conflagration.  Other  remarkable 
incidents  of  Clement's  reign  are  his  sanguinary  repres- 
sion of  the  heresy  of  Fra  Dolcino  in  Lombardy  and  his 
promulgation  of  the  Clementine  Constitutions  in  1 31 3.  He 
died,  leaving  an  inaospicioua  character  for  nepotism, 
avarice,,  and  cunning,  in  »April  1314.  He  was  the  first 
Pope  who  assumed  the  triple  crown. 

Clsmsnt  VL  (Pierre  Roger,  archbishop  of  Rouen),  the 
fourth  of  the  Avignon  popes,  was  elected  in  May  1342. 
like  his  immediate  predecessors,  he  was  devoted  to 
t*rance,  and  he  further  evinced  his  French  sympathies 
by  refusing  a  solemn  invitation  to  return  to  Rome,  and  by 
purchasing  the  sovereignty  of  Avignon  from  Joanna, 
queen  of  Naples,  for  80,000  crowns.  The  money  was 
never  paid,  but  Clement  may  have  deemed  that  he  gave 
the  queen  a  full  equivalent  by  absolving  her  from  the 
murder  of  her  husband.  The  other  chief  incidents  of  his 
pontificate  were  his  disputes  with  Edward  IIL  of  England 
on  account  of  the  tatter's  encroachments  on  ecclesiaptical 
jurisdiction,  his  e>(communioation  of  the  Emperor  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  his  negotiations  for  reunion  with  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  the  commencement  of  Rienzi's  agitation  at 
Rome.  He  died  in  December  1352,  leaving  the  reputation 
of  ''  a  fine  gentleman,  a  prince  munificent  to  profusion,  a 
patron  of  the  arts  and  learning,  but  no  saint"  (Gregor- 
ovius ;  see  also  Gibbon,  chap.  66). 

CLunifT  YIL  (Giulio  de'  Medid),  the  most  unfortunate 
of  the  Popes,  was  the  son  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  assassinated 
in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  and  consequently  nephew  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  and  cousin  of  Pope  Leo  X  Upon 
the  latter's  accession  to  the  Papacy,  Giulio  became  his 
principal  minister  and  confidant,  especially  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Medici  interest  at  Florence.  At  Leo's  death. 
Cardinal  Medid,  though  nnabb  to  gain  the  Papacy  for 
himself  or  his  ally  Famese,  took  a>  leading  part  in 
determining  the  nnexpeeted  election  of  Adrian  YI.,  to 
whom  he  succeeded  in  the  next  conclave  (November 
1523).  He  brought  to  the  Papal  throne  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  political  abOity,  and  possessed  in  fsuct  all  the 
accomplishments  of  a  wily  diplomatist,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  required  a  man  of  far  different  mould. 
His  worldliness  and  lack  of  insight  into  the  tendendee  of 
his  age  disqualified  him  from  comprehending  the  great 
religious  movement  which  then  convulsed  the  church; 
while  his  timidity  and  indecidon  no  less  disabled  him  from 
following  a  consistent  policy  in  secular  affairs.  At  first 
attached  to  the  imperial  interest,  he  was  terrified  by  the 
overwhelming  success  of  the  emperor  in  the  battle  of  Pavia 
in  to  joining  the  other  Italian  princes  in  a  league  with  France. 
This  policy  in  itsdf  was  sound  and  patriotic,  but  Clement's 
seal  soon  cooled ;  by  his  want  of  foresight  and  unseasonable 
economy  he  laid  hunself  open  to  an  attack  from  the  turbu- 
lent Roman  barons  which  obliged  him  to  invoke  the  media- 
tion of  the  emperor.  When  this  danger  seemed  over  he 
veered  back  to  his  former  engagements,  and  ended  by 
drawing  down  upon  himself  the  host  of  the  imperialist 
general,  the  Constable  Bourbon,  who,  compelled  to  satisfy 
Ell    damorous    mercenaries    by    pillage,    embraced    the 


opportunity  of  leading  them  against  Rome.  The  dty  was 
assaulted  and  sacked  on  May '5,  1527,  and  Clement,  who 
had  displayed  no  more  resolution  in  his  military  than  ia  his 
political  conduct,  was  shortly  afterwards  obliged  to  surrender 
himself  together  with  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  where  he  had 
taken  refuge.  After  six  months'  captivity  he  was  rdeased 
upon  very  onerous  conditions,  and  for  some  years  subse- 
quently followed  a  policy  of  subserviency  to  the  emperor, 
endeavouring  on  the  one  hand  fo  indpce  him  to  act  with 
severity  against  the  Lutherans  in  Germany,  and  on  the 
other  to  dude  his  demands  for  a  general  coundl  One 
momentous  consequence  of  this  dependence  on  Charles  Y. 
was  the  breach  with  England  occadoned  by  Clemenfa 
refusal,  justifiable  in  point  of  prindple,  but  dictated  by  no 
higher  motive  than  his  fear  of  offending  the  emperor,  to 
sanction  Henry  Yin.'s  divorce  from  CaUierine  of  Aragon. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  Clement  once  more,  gave 
indications  of  a  leaning  towuds  a  French  alliance,  which 
was  prevented  by  his  death  in  September  153i.  As  a  man 
he  possessed  few  virtues  and  few  vices ;  as  a  pontiff  he  did. 
nothing  to  disgrace  the  church  and  nothing  to  restore  ita 
lustre ;  his  adroitness  and  dexterity  as  a  statesman  were 
counteracted  by  his  suspidon  and  irresolution ;  his 
administration  affords  a  proof  that  at  eventful  crises  of  the 
world's  history  mediocrity  of  character  is  more  disastrous 
than  mediocrity  of  talent 

Clkm^^  YUL  (Ippolito  Aldobrandini)  was  elected  b 
January  1:592.  The  most  remarkable  event  of  his  reign 
was  the  reconciliation  to  the  church  of  Henry  lY.  of  France 
after  long  negotiations  carried  on  with  great  dexterity  hf 
Cardinal  l^O^t.  Europe  is  prindpally  indebted  .to- this 
Pope  for  the  peace  of  Yervins  (1598),  which  put  an  end  to 
the  long  oontest  between  France  and  Spun.  Clement  also 
annexed  Ferrara  to  the  States  of  the  Church  upon  the 
failure  of  the  line  of  Este,  the  last  addition  of  importance  to 
the  Pope's  temporal  dominions.  The  execution  of  Giordano 
Bruno,  February  17,  1600,  is  a  blot  upon  an  otherwise 
exemplary  pontificate,  dement  was  an  able  ruler  and  a 
sagacious  statesman,  the  general  object  of  whose  policy  wis. 
to  free  the  Papacy  from  its  undue  dependence  upon  Spain. 
The  conferences  to  determine  the  questions  of  grace  and 
free  will,  controverted  between  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans^ 
were  commenced  under  him,  but  he  wisdy  abstained  from 
pronouncing  a  decision.  He  died  in  March  1605,  leaving 
a  high  character  for  prudence,  munificence,  and  capacity  for 
buAinesa.  His  reign  is  espKBcially  distinguished  by  the^ 
number  and  beauty  of  his  medals. 

Clbmint  IX.  ^Giulio  Rospigliosi)  was  deoted  Pope  m 
June  1667.  Notning  remarkable  occurred  under  his  diori 
administration  beyond  the  temporary  adjustment  of  the 
disputes  between  the  Roman  see  and  tiiose  prdates  of  the 
Gallican  church  who  had  refused  to  join  in  condemning  th» 
writings  of  Jansenius.     He  died  in  December  1669. 

CLKifiNT  X.  (Emilio  AJtieri)  was  elected  in  April  1 670, 
at  the  age  of  eighty.  His  years  and  infirmities  led  him  to. 
devolve  the  charge  of  the  government  npon  his  nephew. 
Cardinal  Altieri,  whose  interference  with  the  privileges  of 
ambassadors  occadoned  disputes  in  which  the  Pope  was 
obliged  to  yield.  Little  dse  of  importance  occurred  during 
his  reign,  which  tenninated  in  July  1 676. 

Clemxnt  XL  (Giovanni  Francesco  Albani)  was  elevated 
to  the  pontificate  in  November  1700,  and  died  in  March 
1721.  The  most  memorable  transaction  of  his  adminia* 
tration  was  the  publication  in  1713  of  the  bull  Uni^fniivs, 
which  so  greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  ^e  Gallican  church. 
By  this  famous  document  101  ptopodtions  extracted  from 
the  works  of  Qnesnd  were  condemned  as  heretical,  and  aa 
identical  with  propositions  already  condemned  in  tho 
writings  of  Jansenius.  The  resistance  of  many  French 
ecdesiastics  and  the  refusal  of  the  French  parliaments  to 
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i*egi3tei  tLb  ball  led  to  controversies  extending  tliroogh  the 
greater  part  of  the  18th  century.  Another  important 
deciaion  of  this  Pope's  was  that  by  which  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  were  forbidden  to  take  a  part  in  idolatrous 
worship,  and  to  accommodate  Christian  language  to  pagan 
ideas  under  plea  of  conciliating  the  heathen.  The  political 
troubles  of  the  time  greatly  embarrassed  Clement*8  relations 
with  the  leading  Catholic  powers,  and  the  moral  prestige  of 
the  Holy  8ee  suffered  much  from  his  compulsory  recognition 
of  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria  as  king  of  Spain* 
His  private  character  was  irreproachable ;  h^  was  also  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  a  patron  of  letters  and  science. 

Clement  XII.  (Lorenzo  Corsini)  was  Pope  from  July 
1730  to  February  1740.  His  first  act  was  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Cardinal  Coscia,  guilty  of  malversation 
under  his  predecessor.  Nothing  else  of  importance  occurred 
under  his  administrafcion,  during  the  greater  part  of  which, 
according  to  some  historians,  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness. 
He  was  the  first  pontiff  who  condemned  the  Freemasons. 

Clbmbnt  Xnl  (Carlo  Rezzonico,  bishop  of  Padua)  was 
elected  in  July  1758.  Notwithstanding  the  meekness  tod 
affability  of  his  character,  his  pontificate  was  disturbed  by 
perpetual  contentions  respecting  the  investiture  of  Parma, 
and  subsequently  by  the  demands  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  for  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits.  Clement 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  ord^r  in  an  apostolical 
brief  issued  in  1765.  The  pressure  put  upon  him  by  the 
Catholic  powers,  however,  was  so  strong  that  he  seemed 
about  to  give  way,  when,  having  convoked  a  consistory  to 
receive  his  decision,  he  died  suddenly,  February  3,  1769, 
Bot  without  suspicion  of  poison. 

Clement  XI  V.  (Giovanni  Vincenzo  Antonio  Qanganelli;, 
the  best  and  most  calumniated  of  the  popes,  was  bom  in 
1705,  and  was  originally  a  Franciscan  monk.  Having 
acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  he  became  the 
friend  and  confidant  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  and  was 
created  a  cardinal  by  his  successor.  He  was  elected  Pope 
on  May  19,  1769,  after  a  conclave  extremely  agitated  by 
the  intrigues  and  pretensions  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns, 
who  were  resolved  to  exclude  every  candidate  favourable 
to  the  Jesuits.  Theiner  has  satisfactorily  vindicated 
Ganganelli  from  the  charge  -of  having  given  a  formal 
pledge  on  this  vubject  He  may  probably  have  leant  to 
the  views  of  the  Catholic  powers,  but  if  so  his  motive  was 
widely  different  from  the  subservience  which  had  induced 
his  predecessor  Clement  Y.  to  gratify  Philip  the  Fair  by 
the  suppression  of  the  Templars.  The  breach  between  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  authorities  had  become  threaten- 
ing, and  the  guiding  principle  of  Clement's  policy  was 
undoubtedly  the  reconciliation  of  the  European  sovereigns, 
whose  alienation  threatened  to  produce  the  results  which 
we  have  seen  accomplished  in  our  own  times.  By  yielding 
the  Papal  pretensions  to  Parma,  he  obtained  the  restitution 
of  Avignon  and  Benevento,  and  in  general  he  succeeded  in 
placing  the  relations  of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal 
authorities  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  Whether  from  scruple 
or  policy  he  proceeded  with  great  circumspection  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  the  decree  to  this  effect  not 
being  framed  until  November  1772,  and  not  signed  until 
July  in  the  following  year.  This  memorable  measure,  which 
takes  rank  in  history  as  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps  the 
'  only  really  substantial,  concession  ever  made  by  a  Pope  to 
the  spirit  of  his  age,  has  covered  Clement's  memory  with 
obloquy  in  his  own  communion.  There  cannot  be  any 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  integrity  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
only  question  ib  whether  he  acted  from  a  conviction  of  the 
pernicious  character  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  or  merely  from 
a  sense  of  expediency.  In  either  case  his  action  was 
abundantly  justified,  and  to  allege  that  though  beneficial 
to  the  world  it  was  detrimental  to  the  church  is  merely  to 


insist  that  the  interests  of  the  Papacy  c.rj  nr-i  the  interests 
of  mankind.       His   work   was   hardly   £c:3mplishcd   ere 
Clement,    whose    natural    constitution    Vizj    ezcceding?y 
vigorous,   fell  into  a  languishing  Bickness,  generally  and 
plausibly  attributed  to  poisoiL     No  conclu::ivo  evidence 
of  this,  however,  has  been  produced ;  and  it  b  but  just  to 
remark  that   poison    would   more    probably  havo    been 
administered  before  the  obnoxious  measure  had  been  taken 
than  when  it  was  already  beyond  recall.     Clement  expired 
on  September  22,  1774,  execrated  by  the  Ultramontane 
party,   but   regretted   by -his   subjects  for  his   excellent 
temporal  administration.     No   Pope  has  better  merited 
the  title  of  a  virtuous  man,  or  has  given  a  more  periect 
example    of    integrity,    unselfishness,    and    aversion    to 
nepotism.     Notwithstanding  his  monastic   education,   he 
approved  himself  a  statesman,  a  scholar,   an  amateur  of 
physical  science,  and  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world. 
As  Leo  X.  indicates   the  manner  in  which  the  Papacy 
might  have  been  reconciled  with  the  Eenaissance  had  the 
Reformation  never  taken  place,  so  Qanganelli  exemplifies 
the  type  of  Pope  which  the  modem  world  might  have 
learned  to  accept  if  the  movement  towards  free  thought 
could,   as  Voltaire   wished,   have  been   confined  to  the 
aristocracy  of  intellect.       In  both   cases    the    requisite 
condition  was  unattainable ;  neither  in  the  16th  nor  in  the 
18th  century  has  it  been  practicable  to  set  bounds  to  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  otherwise   than  by  fire  and  sword,  and 
Ganganelli's  suociessors  have  been  driven  into  assuming  a 
position  analogous  to  that  of  Paul  lY.  and  Pius  Y.  in  the 
age  of  the  Reformation.     The  estrangement  between  the 
secular  and  the  spiritual  authority  which  Qanganelli  strove 
to  avert  is  now  irreparable,  and  his  pontificate  remains  an 
exceptional  episode  in  the  general  history  of  the  Papacy, 
and  a  proof  how  little  the  logical  sequence  of  events  can 
be  modified  by  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  an  individual. 
The  history  of  Clement's  administration  has  been  written 
in  a  spirit  of  the  most  violent  detraction  by  Cretineau- 
Joly,  and  perhaps  too  unreservedly  in  the  opposite  spirit 
by  Father  Theiner,  the  custodian  of  the  archives  of  the 
Yatican.     Theiner  calls  attention  to  the  disappearance  of 
many  documents  which  have  apparently  been  abstracted 
by  Clement's  enemies.    QanganeUi's  familiar  correspondence 
has  been  frequently  reprinted  and  is  much  admired  for  its 
elegance  and  urbanity.  (r.  o.) 

CLEMENT,  FBAN901S  (1714-1793),  a  French  historian, 
was  born  at  Br^,  near  Dijon,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Dijon.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
entered  the  society  of  the  Benedictines  at  Saint  Maur,  and 
worked  with  such  intense  application  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  protracted  rest.  He 
now  resided  in  Pbris,  where  he  wrote  the  11th  and  12th 
vols,  of  the  Ststoirg  litUraire  de  la  France.  CI  foment  also 
revised  the  AH  de  verifier  Um  dales  (1783-92).  The  king 
appointed  him  on  the  committee  which  was  engaged  in 
publishing  maps,  acts,  and  other  documents  connected  with 
French  history,  and  the  Academy  of  Subscriptions  chose 
him  as  a  member.  He  was  engaged  in  preparing  another 
edition  of  the  Art  de  verifier  lee  dates,  which  was  to  include 
the  period  before  the  Christian  era,  when  he  died  suddenly 
of  apoplexy  at  the  age  of  sixty-ninei  (The  work  was 
afterwards  brought  down  from  1770  to  1827  by  D^ 
Courcelles  and  D'Urban.) 

CLEMENTI,  Muzio  (1752-1832),  an  Italian  pilknist 
and  composer,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1752.  His  father,  a 
jeweller,  encouraged  his  son's  musical  talent,  which  was 
evinced  at  a  very  early  age.  Buroni  and  Cordicelli  were 
his  first  masters,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  dementi's  theoretical 
and  practical  studies  had  advanced  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  was  able  to  compete  successfully  for  the  position  of 
organist  at  a  church.    He  continued  hu  contrapuntal  studiet 
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under  Gurpini,  vul  ftt  the  age  of  fourteen  wrote  a  mass 
wbich  was  performed  in  public  and  excited  universal  admira- 
tion.    Lhoni  this  time  fieckford,  the  author  of  Valhek,  per- 
eoaded  Clementi  to  follow  him  to  England,  where  the  young 
€ompoeer  lived  in  retirement  at  one  of  the  country  seats  of 
his  protector  in  Dorsetshire  up  to  1770.     In  that  year  he 
first  appeared  in  London,  where  his  success  both  as  a  com- 
post and  pianist  was  rapid  and  brilliant     In  1 777  he  was 
for  some  time  empbyed  as  conductor  of  the  Italian  opera, 
but  he  soon  i^terwards  left  London  for  Paris.    Here  also  his 
ooncerts  were  ch>wded  by  Mithusiastio  audiences,  and  the 
same  success  accompanied  Clementi  on  an  artistic  tour  to 
Southern  Germany  and  Austria  which  he  undertook  about 
1780.     At  Vienna  he  was  received  with  high  honour  by 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  in  whose  presence  he  met  Mozart, 
smd  sustained  a  kind  of  musical  duel  with  him.      His 
technical  skiU  proved  to  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of 
Ilia  great  rival,  who  on  the  other  hand  infinitely  surpassed 
liim  by  the  passionate  beauty  of  lus  rendering.     Such 
seems  to  have  been  Uie  opinion  of  most  of  the  witnesses  of 
this  remarkable  meeting,  and  it  is  confirmed  to  some  extent 
liy  the  two  musicians  themselves.    Apropos  of  the  conneo- 
tion  of  these  great  men  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  finest  of  dementi's  sonatas,  that  in  B  flat,  shows  an 
euctly  identical  opening  theme  with  Mozart's  overture  to 
the  Flaulo  Magioo,  also  that  at  the  concert  given  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  commemoration  of  dementi's  death, 
the  German  composer's  Recordare  was  the  chief  item  of  the 
piogramme.     Soon  after  his  meeting  with  Mozart,  dementi 
tetumed  to  London,  where  he  continued  for  the  next  twelve 
years  his  lucrative  occupations  of  fashionable  teacher  and 
performer  at  the  concerts  of  the  aristocracy.     He  also  started 
a  pianoforte  manufacturing  firm  of  his  own,  and  the 
commercial  shrewdness  characteristio  of  his  nation  greatly 
contributed  to  the  lasting  success  of  the  business.     Amongst 
Ids  pupils  on  the  pianoforte  during  this  period  may  be 
mentioned  John   F^eld,   the  composer  of  the  celebrated 
Nodtumes.    In  his  company  dementi  paid,  in  1804,   a 
prolonged  visit  to  the  large  cities  of  the  Continent,  including 
nrts,  Vienna,  St  Petersburg,  and  Berlin.     At  the  Prussian 
capital  he  inade  a  prolonged  stay,  and  there  counted 
Meyerbeer  among  his  pupils.     He  also  revisited  his  own 
country  after  an  absence  of  more  than  thirty  years.     In 
1810  dementi  returned  to  London,  but  refused  to  play 
sigain  in  public,   devoting  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe  to 
compoeition.     Several  symphonies  belong  to  this  time, 
mod*  were  played   with  much   success  at    contemporary 
concerts,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  have  been  published. 
Hb  intellectual  and  musical  faculties  remained  unimpaired 
Qp  to  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Evesham,  Worcester- 
shire,  March   9,   1832.     dementi  has   been   called   the 
**  faUier  of  pianoforte  playing,"  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  modem  style  of  execution  owes  a  great  deal  to 
his  teaching  and  example.     His  technique  is  described  as 
all  but  unequalled  at   his  time,   and  remarkable  even 
according  to  our  present  advanced  notions.     Moscheles,  a 
pianut  of  a  very  different  school,  gives  a  vivid  description 
of  the  effect  produced  by  dementias  playing.     At  a  dinner 
given  in  his  honour  in  1828  the  composer  was  induced 
to  play  once  more  to  a  larger  audience.     **  Smart,  Cramer 
(another  of  dementi's  pupils),  and  I,"  Moacheles  UTites  in 
his  diary,   "conducted  him  to  the  piano.     Every  one's 
expectation  is  raised  to  the  utmost  pitch,   for  dementi 
lias  not  been  heard  for  years.     He  improvises  od  a  theme 
cf  Handel  and  carries  ua  all  away  to  the  highest  enthusiasm. 
His  eyes  shine  with  the  fire  of  youth,  those  of  his  hirers 
grow  humid.  ....  dementi's  playing   in  his  youth  was 
marked  by  a  most  beautiful  legato^  a  supple  touch  in  lively 
passages,  and  a  most  unfailing  technique.     The  remains  of 
ihese  qualittee  could  still  be  discovered  and  admired,  but 


the  most  charming  thiogs  were  the  tarns  of  his  improria^ 
tion  full  of  youthful  genius."  Amongst  his  compositioiiB 
the  most  remarkable  are  60  sonatas  for  j^anoforte,  and 
the  great  coUection  of  Etudes  called  Gradue  ad  FanuuntwL 
As  a  work  of  instruction  combining  absolute  arti&Uc  beauty 
with  the  highest  usefulness  for  the  purposes  of  f»*^^»"g 
and  self-practice  the  Oradui  remains  unrivalled. 

CLEOBULUS,  one  of  the  Seven  Sages,  was  ton  of 
Evagoras,  and  a  native  of  Lindus,  which  town  he  ruled, 
though  whetiier  as  monarch  or  as  head  of  a  republic  is 
uncertain.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  strength  and  his 
handsome  person,  for  the  wisdom  of  his  sayings,  the 
acutenees  of  his  riddles,  and  the  beauty  6f  his  lyric  poetry. 
Diogenes  Iiaertius  quotes  a  letter  in  wMch  Cleobulus  invitee 
Solon  to  take  refuge  with  hiih  against  Pisistratas ;  and 
this  would  imply  that  he  was  ali?e  m  660  B.a  He  is  said 
to  have  held  advanced  views  as  to  female  educaUon,  and 
he  was  the  father  of  the  wise  Oleobuline,  whose  riddles 
were  not  less  famous  than  his  own. 

CLEOMENES  (KXtoiUyiff),  the  oamo  of  three  kings  of 
Sparta,  the  16th,  20th,  and  31st  of  the  Agid  line.  The 
second  of  these  does  not  call  for  particular  notice. 

Clbomenss  L  succeeded  as  one  of  the  two  joint  kings 
about  519  &a  He  led  a  Spartan  force  to  Athens  on  510 
to  aid  the  Alcnueonids  and  Uieir  followers  in  the  expolaian 
of  Hippies.  He  was  called  in  subsequently  to  support  the 
oligarchical  party  there,  headed  by  Isagoras,  agi|inat  the 
party  of  Clisthenes.  He  forcibly  expelled  from  the  dty, 
on  a  technical  charge,  of  pollution,  no  less  than  7000 
families,  and  established  an  entirely  new  constitatioD, 
transferrins  the  government  from  the  old  senate  to  300  of 
the  oligarchical  party.  Eventnally,  however,  he  and  his 
small  force  were  blockaded  by  Uieir  opponents  in  tha 
Acropolis,  and  forced  to  capitulate  and  to  quit  the  city. 
On  hie  return  home  he  at  once  raised  a  force  d  Spartans 
and  allies  in  order  to  avenge  his  failure,  and  to  eetablish  a 
despotism  at  Athens  in  the  person  of  Isagoras.  But  when 
the  expedition  had  reached  Eleusis  on  its  march,  not  onty 
some  of  the  subject-allies  but  also  his  brother-king  Demaratua 
(of  the  Pioclid  junior  branch)  refused  to  proceed  fbrther, 
and  he  had  to  return  without  effecting  his  object  'When 
the  Ionian  colonies  revolted  from  Persia,  in  500,  their 
leader  Aristagoras  came  to  seek  sdd  from  Sparta, 
deomenes  was  at  first  inclined  to  entertain  the  tempting 
offers  of  Asiatic  conquest  which  the  Ionian,  in  his  eagerness 
to  secure  the  alliance,  laid  before  him.  But  when 
Aristagoras,  in  reply  to  hiA  questions,  was  forced  to  confeaa 
that  Suso,  the  Persian  capital,  was  no  less  than  three 
months'  journey  inland  from  the  sea,  the  king  was  startled, 
and  bade  his  vibitor  quit  Sparta  before  sunset  The 
Ionian  then  tried  to  bribe  him  ;  and  as  his  offers  mounted 
higher  and  higher,  his  little  daughter  Qorgo,  some  eight  or 
nine  years  old  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Leonidas)  said, 
**  Father,  go  away,  or  the  stranger  will  corrupt  you.* 
Such  at  least  is  the  story  told  by  Herodotus,  though  QroM 
doubts  its  authenticity. 

During  a  local  war  between  Sparta  and  Argos,  deomenes 
by  a  stratagem  defeated  the  Argive  forces  near  Tirynai 
Those  who  escaped  from  the  battle  took  refuge  in  a 
consecrated  grove,  which  was  set  on  -fire  by  order  of 
deomenes,  aod  no  less  than  6000  men,  the  flower  of  the« 
Argive  dtisens,  are  said  either  to  have  been  killed  in  the 
battle,  or  to  have  perished  in  the  flames, — a  loss  from 
which  Argos  was  very  long  in  recovering.  For  some 
reason  he  did  not  pursue  his  victory,  but  returned  at 
once  to  Sparta,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  his  own 
people.  One  legend  relates  that  the  city  of  Argos  was 
successfully  defended  against  him  by  its  women. 

When  Darius  (491)  sent  heralds  to  demand  the  snb- 
mission  of  all  the  Greeks,  and  the  lEhabitsats  of  JEffm 
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liad  eonsented  to  gifo  the  tribntarj  "  earth  and  water," 
deomenes  proeeedil  to  tha  island  to  punish  its  treachery 
to  the  national  cause.  His  feUow-king  Demaratus,  who 
WM  always  jealous  of  him,  privately  encouraged  the  .£gine- 
tens  in  their  resistance,  and  the  feud  between  the  two 
became  so  bitter,  that  Cleomenes  brought  up  an  old  charge 
of  illegitimacy  against  his  colleague,  and  succeeded'  in 
driving  him  into  enle.  Betributive  fate  very  soon  overtook 
himself;  he  was  convicted  of  having  procured  the  deposi- 
tion of  Pemaratus  by  tampering  with  the  priestees  of  the 
Pelphian  oracle,  and  had  to  retire  for  safety  into  Thessaly, 
mnd  thence  into  Arcadia.  There  he  endeavoured  to  raise 
war  against  his  countrymen,  who  in  their  alarm  were  weak 
enough  to  recall  him.  His  renewed  reign  was  not  long. 
Ho  soon  after  showed  symptoms  of  madness,  attacking 
violently  with  his  staff  those  who  came  to  him  foraudience^ 
Some  attributed  this  derangement  to  a  habit  of  hard  drinking 
which  had  grown  upon  him ;  others  saw  in  it  the  just 
lionishment  of  his  impiety,  both  in  his  intrigues  with  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  and  in  the  burning  of  the  sacred  grove  at 
Argos  and  the  massacre  of  those  who  had  taken  sanctuary 
there.  At  length  he  had  to  be  placed  in  dose  confinement, 
when  he  penwuied  the  slave  who  had  charge  of  him  to 
bring  him  a  knife,  with  which  he  deliberately  slashed  him- 
wlf  to  pieces^ 

Olvomsnbs  nL  the  last  of  the  Agid  line,  succeeded 
240  B.a,— -a  king  of  strong  and  determined  character, 
who  wished  to  restore  at  Sparta  the  old  constitution  and 
discipline  of  Lycurgns,  and  to  destroy  the  Achsean  League. 
Ue  met  Aristomachus,  the  "  captain  "  of  the  League,  with 
a  force  of  6000  men  acainst  25,000  at  Falantium,  but 
the  Ach»ans,  even  with  this  advantage,  declined  tha 
engagement  The  next  year  he  defeated  them  in  a  great 
battle  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lycaum.  He  found  active 
opponents  at  Sparta  in  the  Ephors,  whose  anomalous 
authority  he  hcdd  to  have  been  gradually  usurped  in 
derogation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  affecting  dangerously 
the  independence  of  the  kings,  and  which  it  was  therefore 
his  great  object  to  crush.  He  succeeded  in  this  at  last  by 
an  unscrupulous  coup  cPHat,  surrounding  the  hall  in  which 
the  Ephors  were  feasting  with  a  body  of  armed  mercenaries, 
and  slaughtering  them  on  the  spot  He  met  with  no  resist- 
ance from  the  panic-stricken  citizens,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  inaugurate  his  new  constitution,  abolishing  the  Ephorate 
entirely,  restoring  the  old  prerogatives  of  the  kings,  and 
amongst  other  reforms  making  a  re-distribution  of  lands, 
and  extending  the  franchise. 

He  had  stiU  to  contend  with  the  Achsan  League  for  the 
supremacy  of  Greece.  In  the  war  which  ensued  he  was 
finally  defeated  by  Antigonus  of  Macedonia,  who  hod 
become  virtually  the  master  of  the  League,  in  the  battle 
of  Sellasta  (222),  when  the  death-blow  was  £^ven  to  the 
independence  of  Sparta.  Cleomenes  took  refuge  in  "Egypt 
with  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  received  him  kmdly.  But 
the  succeeding  Ptolemy  neglected  and  even  impriBoned  him. 
He  escaped  and  attempted  to  head  an  insurrection  against 
the  king,  failing  in  which,  he  committed  suicide. 

CLEOK  (KXcW),  one  of  those  popular  leaders  who  rose 
to  great  temporary  influence  at  Athens  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  and  especially  after  the  death  of  Pericles.  He 
was  emphatically  a  man  of  the  people,  sprung  from  their 
own 'ranks,  his  father  Clesnetus  having  been  a  tanner  or 
leather-dresser.  He  possessed  considerable  ability  and  was 
a  powerful  public  speaker,  though  coarse  and  violent  in 
manner  and  language.  At  first  he  seems  to  have  formed 
one  of  the  large  party  at  Athens  who  protested  against  the 
]x>licy  of  the  war,  and  on  that  ground  became  a  bitter  op- 
ponent of  Pericles.  But  his  views  must  afterwards  have 
changed,  since  we  find  him  repeatedly  uiging  active  warlike 
measures  in  opposition  to  the  peace  party  ol  whidi  Kicias 


and  others  were  the  representatives.  He  was  at  the  hei^t 
of  his  political  influence  when  in  427  B.C.  the  revolted 
citizens  of  Mitylene,  after  a  long  siege,  submitted  to  the 
Athenian  forces,  and  the  question  of  their  pumshment  was 
discussed  in  a  public  assembly.  Cleon  proposed  and 
carried,  though  against  strong  opposition,  the  terrible 
decree  that  all  the  males  who  were  able  to  bear  arms 
(Qrote  estimates  them  at  as  many  as  6000)  should  be  put 
to  death,  and  the  women  and  children  sold  for  slaves. 
However,  in  a  second  assembly  held  next  day,  the  decree 
was  rescinded  in  spite  of  Cleon's  remonstrances.  A  vessel 
hastOy  despatched  was  barely  in  time  to  stay  its  execution. 
Even  as  it  was,  a  thousand  of  those  who  were  considered 
the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt  were  put  to  death.  But  it 
was  perhaps  fortunate  for  Qeon's  future  influence  with  tbe 
Athenian  commons  that  he  had  not  to  bear  the  odium  of  a 
cruelty  which  they  might  have  bitterly  repented.  He  was 
hated  at  all  times  l^  the  aristocracy  of  Atiiens,  and  on  one 
occasion  they  succeeded  in  convicting  him  of  something 
like  extortion  of  money  from  certain  of  the  islanden 
who  were  subject  to  the  Atlienian  rule.  In  425,  the 
seventli  year  of  tlie  war,  he  achieved  lus  greatest  military 
and  political  triumpL  The  Athenians  had  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  from  their  ships  and  supplies  a  strong  detach* 
ment  of  Lacedaemonian  infantry,  and  blockading  them  In 
the  small  island  of  Sphacteria,  off  Pyloe  (the  modem 
Navarino).  At  first  it  seemed  that  they  must  speedily 
surrender;  Cleon  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  dictate,  as 
the  price  of  their  release,  hard  conditions  of  peace,  which 
the  Lacedsemonians  rejected.  Time  wore  on,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  still,  held  out,  while  the  blockade  was 
maintained  with  great  difi&culty  and  hardship.  Then  Cleon 
came  forward,  and  publicly  declared  that  if  he  were-general, 
he  would  undertake  to  bring  the  men  who  were  on  the 
island  prisoners  to  Athens,  dead  or  alive,  within  twenty 
days.  Nicias,  who'  at  that  time  held  the  command-in-chief, 
anxious  probably  to  discredit  a  political  opponent,  offered 
to  take  hun  at  his  word,  and  make  over  to  hun  the  command 
at  F^los.  Cleon's  own  party  were  loud  in  theii*  encourage- 
ments; and  willingly  or  unwillingly,  after  obtaining  a 
strong  reinforcement  of  troops,  and  getting  Demosthenes, 
an  able  general  then  employed  on  the  station,  joined  with 
him  in  £e  command,  he  set  out  for  the  scene  of  operations. 
The  historian  Thucydides  calls  lus  boast  "insane,"  but 
admits  that  he  fulfiUed  it  Within  the  days  named  he 
landed  on  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  compelled  the 
Lacedaemonian  force  there,  after  great  loss,  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  and  brought  300  prisoners  to  Athens.  It  is 
very  probable  that  much  of  the  credit  was  due  to  the  skilf  al 
dispositions  of  Demosthenes,  his  colleague  in  command  of 
the  forces;  but  nevertheless,  the  man  who  dared  and 
succeeded  where  others  had  so  long  failed  must  have  had  a 
well-grounded  confidence  in  his  own  energy  and  resources. 
He  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  glories.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  was  sent  to  act  against  Brasidas,  the  Lai^daemonian 
commander  in  Thrace,  and  to  attempt  the  reconquest  of 
Amphipolis.  At  first  he  was  successful ;  he  took  Torone^ 
and  made  an  advance  upon  Amphipolis;  but  a  sudden 
sally  of  Brasidas  from  the  town  utterly  n)uted  the  Athenian 
forces,  and  Cleon  fell  there  with  half  his  men.  Brasidas 
was  at  the  same  time  mortally  wounded. 

We  have  to  judge  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Cleon 
almost  entirely  from  the  history  of  Thucydides  and  the 
satiric  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  But  the  historian,  even 
if  his  judgment  were  not  warped  by  the  fact  asserted  by 
some  writers,  that}  Cleon  had  been  instrumental  in  procuring 
his  disgrace  and  banishment  whilst  holding  a  military 
command,  had  at  any  rate  strong  oligarchical  prejudices^ 
and  regarded  him  as  a  restless  and  dangerous  agitatoi; 
If  we  might  trust  the  picture  given  of  him  by  Aristophanes 
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in  his  cpmedy  of  Th4  Knights,  lie  is  the  anecrap*iIoiis  and 
shifty  demagogoe,  always  bj  b'es  and  cajolery  pandering 
to  the  worst  passions  of  his  master,  the  populace,  filching 
from  other  men  their  glory,  and  resititing  all  the  efforts  of 
the  peace  party  for  his  own  selfish  ends.  But,  besides  the 
general  mark  which  all  public  characters  presented  to  the 
licence  of  the  satirist,  ho  had  in  this  case  his  own  private 
grudge  against  Cleon,  who  had  laid  a  complaint  before  the 
Athenian  senate  that  in  his  comedy  called  TU  BahyUmiant 
he  had  held  up  to  ridicule  the  policy  and  institutions  of 
his  country  before  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  and  this  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  national  war.  With  all  his  real  faults,  it 
is  Lively  that  Cleon  has  had  less  than  justice  done  to  him  in 
such  portraits  of  him  as  have  come  down  to  u&  (w.  l.  a) 
CLEOPATRA  (KAcorarpa),  the  name  of  several  Egyp- 
tian princesses  of  the  house  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  best 
known  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  bom  69  &a 
Her  father  left  heC,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  heir  to  his  king- 
dom jointly  with  her  younger  brother  Ptolemy,  whose  wife^ 
in  acoordflAce  with  Egyptian  custom,  she  was  to  become. 
A  few  years  afterwards  her  brother,  or  rather  her  guar* 
dians,  deprived  her  of  all  royal  authority.  8he  withdrew 
into  Syria,  and  there  made  preparation  to  recover  her 
rights  by  force  of  arms.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
Julius  Caesar  followed  Pompey  into  Egypt,  resolved  to 
settle  there,  if  possible,  the  existing  dispute  as  to  the  throne. 
The  personal  fascinations  of  Cleopatra,  which  she  was  not 
slow  in  bringing  to  bear  upon  him,  soon  won  him  entirely 
to  her  side ;  and  as  Ptolemy  and  his  advisers  still  refused 
to  admit  her  to  a  share  in  the  kingdom,  C»sar  undertook 
a  war  on  her  behalf,  in  which  Ptolemy  lost  his  Ufe,  and  she 
was  replaced  on  the  throne  in  coigunotion  with  a  younger 
brother,  to  whom  she  was  also  contracted  in  marriage. 
Her  relations  with  Cesar  were  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
and  soon  after  his  return  to  Rome  she  joined  him  there^  in 
company  with  her  boy-husband  (of  whom,  however,  she 
soon  rid  herself  by  poison),  but  living  openly  with  her 
Roman  lover,  somewhat  to  the  scandal  of  his  fellow- citizens. 
After  Cflssar's  assassination,  aware  of  her  unpopularity,  she 
returned  at  once  to  her  native  country.  But  subsequently, 
during  the  civil  troubles  at  Rome,  she  took  the  part  of 
Antony,  on  whom  she  is  said  to  have  already  made  some 
impression  in  her  earlier  years,  when  he  was  campaigning 
in  ligypi  When  he  was  in  Cilicia,  she  made  a  purpose 
journey  to  visit  him,  sailing  op  the  Cydnus  in  a  gorge- 
ously-decked galley,  arrayed  in  all  the  attractive  splendour 
which  Eastern  magnificence  could  bring  in  aid  of  her  personal 
charms.  Antony  became  from  that  time  forth  her  infatuated 
slave,  followed  her  to  Egypt,  and  lived  with  her  there  for 
some  time  in  the  most  profuse  and  wanton  luxury.  They 
called  themselves  "  Osiris  "  and  "  Ibis,''  and  claimed  to  be 
r^^arded  as  divinities.  His  marriage  with  Octavia  broke 
this  connection  for  a  while,  but*  it  was  soon  renewed,  and 
Cleopatra  assisted  him  in  his  future  campaigns  both  with 
money  and  supplies.  This  infatuation  o£  his  rival  with  a 
personage  already  so  unpopular  at  Rome  as  Cleopatra,  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  Octavianus  Cadsar  (Augustus),  who 
declared  war  against  her  personally.  In  the  famous  sea- 
fight  at  Aotium,  between  the  fleets  of  Octavianus  and 
Antony,  Cleopatra,  who  had  accompanied  him  into  action 
with  an  Egyptian  squadron,  took  to  flight  while  the  issue 
was  yet  doubtful,  and  though  hotly  pursued  by  the  enemy 
SDOoeeded  in  escaping  to  Alexandria,  where  she  was  soon 
joined  by  her  devoted  lover.  When  the  cause  of  Antony 
was  irretrievably  mined,  and  all  her  attempts  to  strengthen 
herself  against  the  Roman  conqueror  by  means  of  foreign 
alliances  had  failed,  she  made  overtures  of  submission. 
Octavianus  snggested  to  her,  as  a  way  to  his  favour,  the 
assassination  of  his  enemy  Antony.  She  seems  to  have 
entertained  the  base  proposal,— enticing  him  to  join  her  in 


a  mausoleum  which  she  had  built,  in  order  that  "  they 
might  die  together,**  and  where  he  fulfilled  his  part  of  thie 
compact  by  committing  suicide,  in  the  belief  that  she  had 
already  done  sa  The  charms  which  had  succeeded  so  easily 
with  Julius  and  with  Antony  failed  to  move  the  younger 
Caasar,  though  he  a^  once  granted  her  an  interview ;  and 
rather  than  submit  to  be  carried  by  him  as  a  prisoner  to 
Rome,  she  put  an  end  to  her  life — by  applying  an  asp  to 
her  bosom,  according  to  the  common  version  of  the  story — 
in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  With  her  ended  tho 
d3ma8ty  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt.  Besides  her  remark* 
able  charms  of  person,  she  had  very  considerable  abilities^ 
and  unusual  literary  tastes.  She  is  said  to  have  been  able 
to  converse  in  seven  languageSb  She  had  three  children  by 
Antony,  and,  as  some  say,  a  son,  called  Ceesarion,  by  Juliua 
Caesar.  (w.  L.  a) 

CLEPSYDRA  (from  icXcmty,  to  steal,  and  u&dp»  water), 
the  chronometer  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  measured 
time  by  the  flow  of  water.  In  its  sim^dest  form  it  was 
a  short-necked  globe  of  known  cc^>acity,  pierced  at  the 
bottom  with  several  small  holes,  through  which  the  water 
placed  in  it  escaped  or  stole  away.  The  instrument  was 
employed  to  set  a  limit  to  the  speeches  in  courts  of  justice^ 
hence  the  phrases  aquam  dare,  to  give  the  advocates 
speaking  time,  and  aquam  perdere,  to  waste  time ;  it  waa 
also  very  generally  used  instead  of  the  sun-diaL  Its 
defects  were — ^first,  that  the  flow  of  water  varied  with  the 
temperature  and  pressure  of  the  air,  and  secondly,  that  the 
n^te  of  flow  became  less  as  the  vessel  emptied  itself.  The 
latter  was  remedied  by  keeping  the  bv4  of  the  water  in 
the  clepsydra  uniform,  the  volume  of  that  discharged  being 
noted.  In  the  clepsydra  or  hydraulic  clock  of  Ctosibius  of 
Alexandria,  made  about  135  b. a,  the  movement  of  water- 
wheels  caused. the  gradual  rise  of  a  little  figure,  which* 
pointed  out  the  hours  on  an  index  attached  to  ti^e  machina 
The  rate  of  the  flow  of  water  through  an  orifice  being 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  vertical  distance  of  ita 
upper  surface  from  the  orifice,  a  clepsydra  of  simple 
constmction  can  be  formed  by  making  in  the  bottom  of  a 
glass  cylinder  an  opening  through  which  its  contents  can 
escape  in  twelve  hours,  and  graduating  the  vessel  into  144 
(« 12^  equal  parts.  Ainarkmadeatdivisionl21  (  — 11*) 
from  tne  bottom  indicates  the  quantity  of  water  remaining 
at  the  end  of  the  first  hour,  and  in  like  manner  the  squaree 
of  10,  9,  8,  and  the  lower  numbers  give  the  divisions  to 
which  the  level  of  the  water  descends  at  the  end  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  succeeding  hours. 

CLERQ,  Li.    SeeLBOLXBa 

CLEROT,  a  collective  term  signifying  the  body  of 
**  derks,''  that  is,  in  English,  men  in  holy  orders.  CUricut, 
however,  has,  both  itself  and  its  equivalents  in  the 
languages  of  the  Catholic  countries  of  the  Continent^  a 
wider  ecclesiastical  signification;  while  in  En^^and  a 
use  of  the  word,  originally  abusive,  but  now  so  entirely 
accepted  as  to  constitute  a  proper  secondary  meaning  of 
the  term,  comprises  in  the  dass  of  persons  signified  by  it 
all  those  employed  in  duties  the  discharge  of  which, 
demands  the  acquirements  of  reading  and  writb^^  whidi 
were  originally  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  qnalificatioa 
of  the  dergy.  . 

The  word  is  derived  horn  the  Greek  xXajpoi,  which  signi* 
fies  a  lot ;  but  the  authorities  are  by  no  means  agreed  ia 
which  sense  the  root  is  coimected  with  the  sense  of  the 
derivative,  some  conceiving  that  the  original  idea  was  that 
the  dergy  received  the  sendee  of  Qod  as  thsir  lot  or  portion; 
others  that  they  were  the  T)ortion  of  the  Lord  ;  and  others 
again,  with,  as  Bingham  (Orig.  SocL,^  lib.  i  cap.  5,  see.  9) 
seems  to  think,  more  reason,  maintain  that  the  word  haa 
reference  to  the  choosing  bv  lot,  as  was  the  case  in  ear^ 
ages,  of  Uiose  to  whom  pubho  offices  were  to  be  entmatad* 
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In  tho  priniiiive  tlmca  of  the  cborch  the  term  canon  was 
used  as  8ynoD3rmoas  with  clerk,  from  the  names  of  all 
the  persons  in  the  service  of  any  chnrch  having  been  in- 
scribed on  a  roll  or  kovwv,  whence  they  were  termed  canonici, 
a  fact  which  shows  that  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chnrch  in  modem  times  of  including  all  persons  of  all 
ranks  in  the  service  of  the  chnrch,  ordained  or  unordained, 
in  the  term  clerks,  or  clergy,  is  at  least  in  conformity  with 
Jtho  pra^stice  of  antiquity.  The  Boman  hierarchy  now 
'reckons  fonr  grades  of  clerks  : — 1st,  those  who  are  merely 
tonsnred  as  a  sign  of  the  ecclesiastical  destination,  but  have 
reee'ved  r^o  orders  of  any  kind ;  2d,  those  who  have  received 
any  of  the  four  minor  orders,  as  hostiarii;  readers,  exor- 
cists, or  acolytes;  3(1,  those  who  have  received  orders  as 
sabdeacons,  deacons,  or  priests ;  4th,  those  who  have  been 
consecrated  to  Hrthoprios,  archbishoprics,  or  other  of  the 
higher  dignities  of  the  churcL  Monks,  whether  eremitic 
or  coenobite,  have  not  at  any  time  formed  as  such  any  part 
of  the  body  of  the  clergy.  But  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
•arliest  ages  of  the  church  they  were  not  deemed  even 
eligible  to  the  priesthood,  inasmuch  as  it  is  said  that  St 
SiriciuB,  who  became  Pope  in  the  year  384,  first  permitted 
them  to  receive  priests'  orders.  And  we  read  in  the  epistles 
of  St  Ambrose  that  monks  began  to  be  ordained  priests  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  4th  century, — St  Athanasius  having 
been  the  first  who  ordained  monks  to  the  chnrch  of  Alex- 
andria, in  which  course  he  was  imitated  in  the  West  by  St 
Ensebius,  bishop  of  VercellL 

At  a  very  early  period  the  church  began  to  find  the 
necessity  of  taking  measures  to  stem  the  evil  arising  from  the 
nombers  of  persons  who  embraced  an  ecclesiastical  career 
from  improper  motives,  and  often  without  any  intention  of 
performing  any  of  the  duties  of  it  Of  course  the  same 
evil  has  vexed  the  church  in  every  age.  From  the  first 
moment  in  which  she  became  rich,  worldly  men  were,  and 
haye  alway  been,  fotind  eager  to  share  her  riches  without 
sharing  her  work.  But  in  the  early  times,  even  while  she 
was  poor,  the  state  of  society  was  such  that  many  unworthy 
motives  operated  to  induce  men  who  neither  had  nor 
fancied  themselves  to  have  any  call  to  the  priesthood,  to 
seek  its  immunities.  Not  only  was  an  ecclesiastioal  career 
the  only  one  which  offered  to  the  studious  or  the  lasy  man 
any  hopes  of  a  tranquil  life,  and  to  the  unwarlike  immunity 
from  the  necessity  of  fighting,  but  it  off'ered  very  solid  and 
valuable  privileges  in  the  shape  of  specialities  of  jurisdiction 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes,  and  in  exemption  from 
taxes.  There  is  a  very  early  decree  of  a  congregation  of 
bishops,  ordering  that  no  more  persons  shall  be  ordained 
than  are  needed  for  the  service  of  each  churcL  And  the 
germ  of  a  politico-economical  idea  may  be  observed  in  the 
reason  given  for  the  prohibition,  which  one  would  hardly 
have  expected  to  find  at  that  period,  and  which  both  eccle- 
siastical and  civH  rulers  altogether  lost  sight  of  at  a  later 
timei  Clerks,  it  was  deoi^eed,  should  not  be  unnecessarily 
multiplied  to  the  prejudice  of  the  poorer  laity.  Casuists  of 
a  later  age  have  pronounced  it  to  be  sinful  to  receive  first 
orders,  without  'the  intention  of  proceeding  to  take  full 
orders.  Gregory  the  Qreat  likens  those  who  entered  the 
ecclesiastical  state  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  benefice  to  the 
crowds  who  followed  the  Saviour  only  because  He  multi- 
plied the  miraculous  loaves.  The  Council  of  Trent  also  at 
its  twenty-fourth  sitting,  chap.  4,  directs  the  refusal  of 
ordination  to  those  who  may  with  probability  be  sup- 
posed to  desire  it  for  other  thain  godly  reasons. 

Soldiers,  slaves,  comedians,  tax-gatherers,  those  who  had 
been  married  twice,  and  all  persons  exercising  a  mean  and 
servile  occupation  could  not  be  ordained.  To  which 
classes  Bingham,  particularizing  more  accurately,  adds 
{Orig.  Bed.,  lib.  4)  ^^''  No  stranger  from  another  diocese, 
vnlooB  by  letters  dismissory ;  no  one  who  has  performed 


public  penance ;  no  homicide,  adulterer,  or  who  had  in 
time  of  persecution  denied  the  faith  ;  no  usurer ;  no  one 
who  had  mutilated  any  of  his  members ;  no  one  who  had 
been  baptized  only  by  a  medical  attendant,  or  by  a  heretic, 
or  whose  baptism  was  in  any  wise  irregular ;  no  one  belong- 
ing to  any  guild  of  artificers ;  no  legal  official  of  the  Boman 
court;  no  guardian  of  a  ward,  as  long  as  that  office  lasted; 
none  who  had  ever  suffered  from  insanity  or  diabolic 
possession  ;  to  which  certain  other  canonical  impediments 
might  be  added.  ** 

Bingham  (Oriff.,  libi  2.  caji.  6.  sec.  4)  says  that  in  some 
churches  the  clergy  lived  in  cohimon.  Horoni  says  (article 
"Clero,"  Diet  Eodes.)  that  in  the  4th  and  fiollowing  centuries 
it  is  certain  that  almost  everywhere  the  clergy  adopted  the 
practice  of  living  in  common.  The  first  assertion  seems  to 
be  somewhat  too  narrow  in  its  scope,  the  second  too  wide. 
It  is  certain  that  the  practice  was  more  common  than  seems 
to  be  indicated  by  the  phrase,  "  in  some  churches ; "  but 
the  instance  which  Horoni  gives  in  support  of  his  assertion 
seems  to  show  that  the  practice  was  far  from  universaL 
We  read  in  a  dironide  of  the  church  of  Augsburg;  that  in 
the  time  of  Constantino,  when  a  church  was  dedicated  to  St 
Afra,  ''clerks  were  established  there  living  in  common, 
according  to  the  apostolic  rule."  Of  the  church  of  Bino- 
cotura  in  Mauritania,  Sosomen  tells  us  that  the  clerks  there 
had  **  their  dwelling;  their  table,  all  things,  in  short,  in 
common."  The  venerable  Bede  says  that  Gregory  L 
ordered  that  the  same  rule  should  be  observecl  in  England. 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Yercelli,  Is  praised  by  St  Ambrose 
for  restoring  the  practice  in  question  in  his  church* 
Leo  IX.  ordered  that  cloisters  ^ould  be  established  in 
connection  with  the  churches  in  order  that  the  dei^ 
might  live  in  common.  Hence  divers  churches  were 
anciently  called  monasteries,  and  in  a  history  of  the 
church  of  Besan9on  it  is  stated  ''that  nothing  Is  more 
common  in  ancient  writings  than  to  find  any  d^urch  called 
a  monastery.** 

The  immunities  ei^oyed  by  derks  of  course  differed 
largely  at  different  times  and  in  different  countries,  the 
extent  of  them  havmg  been  gradually  curtailed  from  a 
period  a  little  earlier  than  the  dose  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  cpnsisted  mainly  in  exemption  from  public  burdens, 
both  as  regarded  person  and  pocket,  and  in  immunity  from 
lay  jurisdiction.  This  last  enormous  privilege,  which 
became  one  of  the  main  and  most  effident  instruments  of 
the  subjection  of  Europe  to  clerical  tyranny,  extended  to 
matters  both  dvil  and  criminal;  thougl^  as  Bingham 
shows,  it  did  not  (always  and  everywhere)  prevail  in  casee 
of  heinous  crime.  The  reader  will  find  the  whole  subject 
lucidly  set  forth  in  the  5th  book  of  Bingham's  work. 

This  diversity  of  jurisdiction,  and  subjection  of  the 
dergy  only  to  the  sentences  of  judges  bribed  by  their  eqnit 
de  eorpt  to  judge  leniently,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  scale  of 
punishments  for  the  offences  of  derks  avowedly  much 
lighter  than  that  which  was  inflicted  for  the  same  crimes 
on  laymen.  This  part  of  the  subject  will  be  found  fully 
ducidated  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Bingham's  17th  book^  In  the 
remaining  chapter  of  wluch  the  penal  portion  of  the  canon 
law  as  regarding  derks  is  succinctly  treated.       (t.  A.  T.) 

CLEBGT,  BiENEFiT  07,  an  obsolete  but  onc^  very 
important  feature  in  the  English  criminal  law.  It  was  a 
relic  of  the  claim  of  exemption  from  the  authority  of  the 
common  law  tribunals  on  the  part  of  the  dergy,  and 
marked  the  extent  to  which  the  demand  was  acceded  to  in 
England.  The  conclusion  of  the  protracted  conflict  was. 
that  the  common  law  courts  abandoned  the  extreme  punish- 
ment  of  death  assigned  to  some  offences,  when  the  person 
convicted  was  a  cUncuB^  in  holy  orders,  and  the  church 
was  obliged  to  accept  the  compromise  and  let  a  secondary 
punishment  be  inflicted.     For  the  more  atrodous  crimes 
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the  partial  ezamplioD  was  not  obtained,  and  hence  offences 
came  to  be  divided  into  cleigTable  and  nndergjable. 
According  to  the  common  practice  in  England  of  working 
oat  modern  improvements  throngh  antiquated  forms,  this 
exemption  was  made  the  means  of  modifying  the  sereritj 
of  the  crimipal  law.  It  became  the  practice  for  every 
oonviot  to  claim  and  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  clergy ;  and 
when  it  was  the  intention  by  statute  to  make  a  crime  really 
punishable  with  death,  it  was  awarded  **  without  benefit 
of  dergy.''  A  full  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  system  will  be  found  in  the  28th  diapter  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Blackstone's  Oommtntariei,  The  benefit  of  deigy 
in  cases  of  felony  was  abolished  in-  the  modifications  of 
the  criminal  law  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel  in  1827  (%  Geo.  IV. 
ix28J. 

OLERKONT,  or  Clkbmont  Febrand,  a  city  of  France, 
formerly  the  chief  town  of  Basse  Auvergne,  and  now  of  the 
department  of  Puy-do-D6me»  b  situated  on  a  hUl  composed 
chiefly  of  volcanic  tufa,  in  tiie  fertile  district  of  limagne, 
and  surrounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  a  line  of  mountains, 
of  which  the  Puy-de-D6me  is  the  culminating  point  It 
lies  in  45*  46'  K,  kt  and  3*  5'  R  long.,  and  is  220  nules 
8.  by  R  from  Paris.  Since  1633  it  is  composed  of  the 
two  towns  of  Germont  and  Mount  Ferrand,  connected  by 
a  fine  avenue  of  walnut  treer  and  willows,  two  miles  in 
length.  The  streets  are  generally  ill  laid  out,  narrow,  and 
crooked ;  and  the  houses  are  built  of  dull,  grey  lava,  which 
had  a  gloomy  effect  until  the  fashion  was  introduced  of  cover- 
ing them  with  white-wash.  It  has  several  lumdsome  squares 
ornamented  with  fountains,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water 
brought  by  subterranean  conduits  from  Boyat,  a  league 
distant  The  principal  public  building  is  the  cathedral,  a 
Oothio  edifice  of  Uie  13th  century,  and  though  still 
unfinished  its  interior  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  exiBting 
specimens  of  Qdthic  arohitocturei  The  church  of  Ndtre- 
l5ame-du-Port  is  curiously  decorated  externally  with  mosaic 
work  and  bas-reliefs,  and  is  very  ancient — parts  of  it  4ating 
from  870.  Clermont  has  also  a  university-academy,  a  royal 
college,  a  botanic  garden,  a  public  library  of  30,000  vols, 
{among  which  are  several  ancient  MSS.  of  great  value), 
museums  of  natural  history  and  antiquities,  two  hospitals, 
and  a  theatra  The  manu&ctures  are  woollen  and  Unen 
goods,  silk  stockings,  paper,  cutleiy,  and  jewelleiy.  Being 
the  entrep6t  for  tibe  produce  of  the  surrounding  depart- 
ments, the  town  carries  oi^  a  considerable  trade  in  hemp,  flax, 
com,  wine,  cheese,  wool,  hides,  and  cattle.  In  the  suburb 
of  St  Allyre,  to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  is  a  remark- 
able calcareous  spring,  the  copious  deposits  of  which 
have  formed  a  curious  natural  bridge  over  a  shiall  stream. 
The  population  of  Clermont  in  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  was  about  16,000 :  in  1861,  30,566  :  and  in  1872, 
32,963. 

Clermont  ({.«.,  Clanu  Koni  or  Clarimontium)  if  identified  with 
the  tncient  Angaetonemetiim,  the  chief  town  of  the  Arrerni,  and 
it  still  preaervee  some  remains  of  the  Roman  period.  The  present 
name  oooors  as  early  as  the  8th  centnry,  but  was  at  first  applied  to 
the  eastle  alone.  During  the  disintegration  of  the  Roman  empire 
Olennont  soffered  as  much  perhaps  from  capture  and  pilla^  as  any 
city  in  the  country  ;  but  it  preserved  its  municipal  hberties  down 
to  the  Middle  A^;e8,  and,  even  after  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
<lomain  of  its  buhops,  maintained  the  rights  of  its  communal 
chfuter.  It  was  the  seat  of  no  fewer  than  seven  cccleaiastical  councils, 
held  respeotiTely  in  the  yean  535,  649,  587,  1095,  1110.  1124,  and 
1130 ;  and  of  these  the  council  of  1095  is  for  ever  memorable  as  that 
in  which  Pope  Urban  II.  first  formally  organized  the  great  crusade. 
In  the  national  wars  of  the  15th  ana  the  civil  ware  of  the  Idth 
century  the  town  had  its  Ml  participation ;  and  in  1665  it  acquired 
a  terrible  notoriety  by  the  trial  and  execution  of  a  number  of  robber 
chieftains  who  had  infested  the  neighbouring  district  The  pro- 
ceedings lasted  liz  month%  and  the  episode  is  still  known  as  2m 
Orandt  Jour*  di  Clermont,  Before  the  great  Revolution  the  town 
possessed  seveial  monastio  establishmente,  of  which  the  most  impor* 
tant  was  the  abbey  of  Saint  Allyre,  founded,  it  is  said,  br  8t 
Aostnononina,  the  aposUa  ol  Anrergne^   and  the  abbey  of  6t 


Andrj,  where  the  coonts  of  Clennont  were  Interred,  kmonjt  the 
ffreat  men  whom  the  town  has  produced  an  Qregoiy  o(  Twii% 
Pascal,  and  Montloaier. 

CLEEMONT  EN  BEAUVOISIS,  frequently  but  by 
mistake  called  Clkbmoitt  sub  Oisb,  a  town  of  Franco,  at 
the  head  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Oiae, 
is  tituated  about  36  miles  by  rail  to  the  north  of  Paris, 
near  a  small  tributary  of  the  Oiae,  called  the  Brdche.  The 
town-hall  and  the  church  of  St  Samson  date  from  the  13th 
century,  and  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  old  castle  partly  of  the  10th  or^  1 1  th, 
now  transformed  into  a  penitentiary  capabb  of  accom- 
modating upwards  of  1000  female  prisoners.  The  principal 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  and  stained 
paper.  Clennont  was  an  important  post  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  frequently  taken  and  retaken  in  the  wars  of 
the  English,  and  in  1437  it  was  surrendered  to  them  as  a 
ransom  for  the  great  national  leader  La  Hire.  In  1569  it 
was  sold  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick  by  Charles  IX.,  and 
about  thirty  years  later  it  was  resold  by  the  duchess  of 
Brunswick  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  In  1590  it  was 
captured  by  Henry  lY.,  and  in  1615  it  was  held  by  Cond^ 
Cassini  the  astronomer  was  a  native  of  the  town.  Popula- 
tion in  1872,  5774. 

CLEBMOKT-L'HSRAULT,  or  Clebmont  db  LoDimB, 
a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  H^ranlt,  and  about 
ten  miles  by  rail  south  of  Loddve,  is  built  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  which  is  crowned  by  an  ancient  castle  and  skirted  by 
the  Tdromiel,  a  tributary  of  the  Ergue  or  Lergue.  It  owet 
its  importance  to  its  woollen  manufacture,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  1678;  and  it  also  produces  vinegar  and  vitriol, 
has  quarries  of  building-stone,  plaster,  and  lime,  and  deals  ia 
brandy,  oil,  cattle,  and  wool     Population  in  1879,  5487. 

CLEVELAND,  a  city  and  lake-port,  and  the  capitol  of 
Cuyahoga  county,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Cuyahoga  River,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  in 
41*  30'  N.  lat  and  81*  47'  W.  long.  Next  to  Cincinnati, 
it  is  the  largest  and  most  important  city  in  the  State.  1% 
was  founded  in  1796,  and  named  in  honour  of  General 
Moses  Cleveland  of  Connecticut,  who  then  had  charge  of  the 
surveying  of  this  region  It  was  an  important  point  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1814 
and  as  a  city  in  1836.  Its  population  was  1075  in  1830, 
6071  in  1840,  17,034  in  1850,  43,417  in  1860,  and 
92,829  in  1870.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1876  is 
estimated  at  140,000.  Of  the  total  popnlation  in  1870, 
38,815  were  foreigners  -^  including  15,856  bom  in 
Germany,  9964  in  Ireland,  4008  in  England,  2634  in 
British  Ajnerica,  and  2155  in  Austria.  Ihe  city  is  buflt 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  several 
bridges,  and  chiefly  on  a  plain  from  50  to  100  feet  above 
the  kke,  of  which  a  magnificent  view  ]a  thus  obtained.  Tho 
streets  are  regularly  lajd  out,  an^  are  generally  from  80 
to  100  feet  wide.  Many  of  them  are  lined  with  trees, 
chiefly  maple,  whence  Cleveland  is  known  as  the  **  Forest 
City."  Monumental  Park,  near  the  centre  of  the  dty, 
contains  10  acres  divided  into  four  squares  by  the  exton- 
sion  of  Ontario  and  Superior  Streets.  Besides  a  fountain 
and  other  attractive  objects,  the  park  contains  a  statue  of 
Commodore  Peny,  erected  in  1860,  in  commemoration  of 
his  victory  on  Ldce  Erie  in  1813.  It  is  of  Italian  marble, 
is  8  feet  high,  and  stands  upon  a  granite  pedestal  12  feet 
high.  The  most  noteworthy  buildings  are  that  of  the 
United  States  (containing  the  post-office,  the  custom-house, 
and  the  federal  courts),  the  city  hall,  the  county  court-house, 
the  house  of  correction  and  workhouse,  the  city  infirmary, 
the  Cioveland  medical  college,  Case  Hall,  and  the  two  high- 
school  buildings.  The  Union  Bailway  depdt,  an  immense 
structure  of  stone  near  the  lake  shore,  ia  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  Statea     Cleveland  has  import- 
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ant  commercial  advantages.  Five  railways  pass  tixroogh 
or  tenninate  in  tbe  city, — including  the '  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Soathem,  a  grand  trunk  line  between  the  east 
end  the  west ;  a  division  of  the  Atlantic  and  Oreat  West- 
ern, a  leading  channel  of  communication  between  the  east 
and  the  south-west ;  and  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Indianapolis,  a  direct  line  to  Cincinnati  and  the 
souUi.  Other  lines  afford  communication  with  the  exten- 
sive coal  and  petroleum  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  Cleve- 
land is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  which 
extends  southwards  to  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  River.  For 
the  accommodation  of  the  lake  commerce,*  a  capacious  har- 
bour has  been  formed  at  the  mouth  of  Cuyahoga  River  by 
extending  two  piers,  200  feet  apart,  1200  feet  into  the 
lake.  l$e  city  has  an  extensive  trade  in  copper  and  iron 
ore  shipped  from  the  Lake  Superior  mining  region,  and 
in  coal,  petroleum,  wool,  and  lumber,  received  by  railroad, 
canal,  and  lake  transportation.  In  1873  the  number  of 
vessels  entered  in  the  coast-wise  trade  was  8238,  having 
an  aggregate  tonnage  qf  1,053,232  tons ;  3204  vessels  of 
1,048,196  tons  cleared.  The  foreign  commerce,  which  is 
exclusively  with  Canada,  is  considerable, — the  imports 
amounting  in  1874  to  $449,118,  and  the  domestic  exports 
to  $1,426,990 ;  316  vessels  of  64,213  tons  entered  in  this 
trade,  and  325  of  55,152  tons  cleared.  The  total  number 
of  vessels  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  in  this  district 
was  466,  of  86,519  tons.  Twenty  vessels  of  11,242  tons 
w<ere  built  during  the  year.  About  $20,000,000  of  capital 
is  invested  in  manufactures,  the  most  important  industries 
being  those  of  iron  and  the  production  of  refined  petroleum. 
There  are  also  several  pork-packing  establishments  and 
breweries.  The  city  contains  six  nationalbanks  with  a  capital 
of  $4,550,000,  and  two  savings  banks.  The  government  of 
the  city  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  common  council  of  two 
members  from  each  of  the  eighteen  wards.  These  officers 
are  elected  by  the  people.  The  city  has  an  efficient 
police,  a  paid  fire  department,  a  board  of  public  improve- 
ments, and  a  board  of  health.  Besides  the'  usual  county 
and  municipal  courts,  the  United  States  circuit  and  district 
courts  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio  are  held  hna 
The  city  is  supplied  with  water  obtained  from  the  lake  by 
means  of  a  tunnel  1^  mile  long,  and  forced  into  a  large 
reservoir  on  high  ground  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  The 
streets  are  well  paved,  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  are  supplied 
with  sewers.  The  reformatory  and  charitabb  institutions 
are  numerous  and  varied.  The  house  of  correction  and 
workhouse  is  for  the  confinement  of  persons  cpnvicted  of 
minor  offences.  The  city  infirmary,  connected  with  which 
are  a  farm  and  a  house  of  ref u^  for  the  care  and  instruction 
of  children,  besides  maintaining  its  inmates,  afibrds  relief 
to  outdoor  poor.  The  city  hospitol  is  supported  by 
money  received  from  those  patients  who  are  able  to  pay  and 
from  private  charity.  The  charity  hospital  is  maintained 
partly  by  contributions  and  partly  by  revenue  from  paying 
patients;  connected  inth  it  is  a  lying-in  hospital  There 
are  also  a  homoeopathic  hospital  founded  by  Uie  Cleveland 
homoeopathic  college,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  a  United 
States  marine  hospital,  which  is  supported  by  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  and  by  a  tax  on  sailors.  The 
Cleveland  Plrotestant  orphan  asylum  has  an  endowment 
fund  of  about  $50,000,  from  the  interest  of  which,  and 
by  private  contributions,  it  is  maintained.  St  Yincent*ft 
orphan  asylum  for  males,  and  St  Mary's  orphan  asylum 
for  females,  are  Roman  Catholic  institutions,  accommodating 
about  150  inmates  each.  An  orphan  asylum  is  also  main- 
tained by  the  Jews  Among  other  benevolent  institutions 
are  the  home  for  Che  aged  poor,  the  home  for  working 
women  under  the  management  of  the  women's  charitable 
association,  and  the  Bethel  home  for  destitute  sailors. 
Xha  children's  aid  society,  since  its  organization  in  1857, 


has  secured  homes  for  nearly  1500  children,  besides  ex» 
tending  aid  to  more  than  5000.  There  are  three  industrial 
schools,  maintained  partly  by  the  dty,  and  partly  by 
benevolent  citizens,  for  the  benefit  of  destitute  children. 
The  total  debt  of  the  city  in  1875  was  $7,397,500;  and 
the  property  taxed  for  city  purposes  was  valued  at 
$73,210,144.  The  public  schools  in  1874  comprised  18 
primary,  17  grammar,  and  3  high  schools,  in  which  wera 
enrolled,  including  those  in  the  evening  schools,  19,021 
pupils^  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  12,085.  The 
totel  number  of  teachers  was  261.  The  expenditure  for 
the  public  schools  during  the  year  amounted  to  $382,92L 
Besides  the  above,  there  were  enrolled  in  private  and 
parochial  schools  8808  pupils.  Cleveland  has  no  college 
or  university,  but  there  are  several  excellent  seminaries, 
academies,  and  private  schools  for  the  advanced  education 
of  both  sexes.  Professional  instruction  is  afforded  bj 
the  Cleveland  medical  college,  the  homoeopathic  hospital 
college,  and  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Wooster  (each  having  about  fifteen  professors),  the  Ohio 
State  and  nnion  law  school,  and  St  Mary*s  theological 
seminary  (Roman  Catholic).  The  Cleveland  library 
association  has  about  11,000  volumes,  tlie  public  library, 
supported  by  taxation,  about  20,000,  and  the  law  library 
about  2000.  The  Bethel  free  readinff-rooms  are  open  to 
the  public,  and  the  western  reserve  historical  society  has 
a  valuable  collectioh  of  books.  Thero  are  published  in  the 
city  51  newspapen  and  periodicals;  of  these  6  appear 
daily,  4  thrice  a  week,  18  weekly,  2  fortnightly,  11  monthly, 
and  1  every  two  months.  Of  these  7  ate  published  in  the 
German  language^  and  1  in  the  Bohemian.  Cleveland 
has  about  100  churches,  the  following  being  the  largest 
denominations:  —  the  Hethodist-Episcopal  18,  Roman 
Catholic  15,  Protestant  Episcopal  11,  Baptist  9,  Presby- 
terian dj^d  CJbgregational  4  churches. 

CLEVELAND,  John  (1613-1658),  a  poet  and  satirist, 
was  bom  at  Loughborough.  He  was  educated  at  Hinckley 
school,  whence  he  repaired  to  Cambridge,  becoming  in  1634 
a  fellow  of  St  John's^  and  being  appointed  college-tutor 
and  reader  in  rhetoric  The  Latmity  and  oratorical  ability 
displayed  by  him  in  the  exercise  of  the  latter  function  were 
warmly  praised  by  Fuller,  who  also  commends  the  "  lofty 
fancy  *  of  his  verse.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  and 
the  earliest  of  loyal  satirists.  Joining  the  Cavaliera  at 
Oxford,  he  was  warmly  received  by  the  king ;  and  having 
lost  his  fellowship  and  his  college  places,  he  was  named 
judge-advocate  in  the  garrison  at  Newark.  The  captain  in 
command  at  that  fortress,  however,  deprived  him  (1646) 
of  this  office,  and  he  was  fain  to  wander  through  the 
country  depending  on  the  alms  of  Royalists  for  bread. 
Arrested  at  Norwich,  as  one  "  whose  great  abilities  rendered 
him  able  to  do  the  greater  disservice,"  he  was  held  in 
durance  of  some  monUis  at  Yarmouth,  but  was  released  at 
last  by  Cromwell  (who  seems  to  have  behaved  admirably 
towards  the  strolling  libeller),  and  went  to  London,  where 
he  resided  till  his  death,  in  the  enjoyment  of  much 
consideration  from  his  party.  ClevelancC  who  was  more 
highly  esteemed  than  Milton  by  his  contemporaries,  was 
exceedingly  popular.  His  serious  poetry  Lb  perhaps  the 
most  extravagantly  conceited  in  the  language ;  his  satires 
are  more  deserving,  the  best  being  theFetUum  to  the 
Lord-Protector  for  the  SeoU  ReM.  See  Nichols,  Hutorf 
OX  Leieetterahire,  and  Cleveland's  WorU,  London,  1687. 

CLILVES  (in  German  Klkvi),  a  town  of  Prussia,  for- 
merly the  ««pital  of  the  duchy  of  its  own  name,  and  now 
the  chief  town  t*  a  circle  in  the  government  of  Dfisseldorf . 
46  mUes  N.W.  of  Bnaacldorf  and  12  E.  of  Nimeguen.  It 
is  a  neaUy-built  town  m  ihe  Dutch  style,  situated  on  the 
declivities  of  three  hills  kno>«i  as  Kirchberg,  Schlossberg^ 
and  Heid^berg,  in  a  fertile  distkVtt  neac  the  fontien  of 
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Holland,  and  aboat  two  milee  from  Uie  Ekine^  with  which 
it  has  been  connected  since  1848  by  a  canaL  'The  old 
castle  of  Bchwanenbnig  (fonnerlj  the  residence  of  the 
dnkes  of  Cleves,  and  Uie  birthplace  of  Anne  of  Cleyee, 
one  of  the  wives  of  Henry  Yiil.)  has  a  masdve  tower 
180  feet  high,  which  was  boilt  in  1439  on  the  traditional 
site  of  Omar's  Tower  and  commands  an  eztensiTe  yiew. 
deTSS  has  two  Boman  Oatholie  and  three  Protestant 
churches,  a  i^ynagogae,  a  gymnasinm,  a  hbose  of  correction, 
«nd  a  xoological  garden.  The  collegiate  church  dates 
from  1345,  and  contains  a  nomber  of  fine  ducal  munn- 
ments,  among  which  the  first  place  is  held  by  that  of  Adolf 
YL  of  the  14th  century.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
linens,  cottons,  silks,  woollens,  and  tobacca  To  the  south 
and  west  of  the  city  a  laige  district  is  laid  out  as  a  park ; 
in  the  southern  part,  known  as  the  Old  Park,  there  is  a 
statue  to  the  memory  of  the  founder,  John  Maurice  of 
Nasitii^iegen,  who  goTomed  the  town  from  1600  to 


1679,  and  in  the  western  part  there  are  minewl  ^ells 
with  a  pump-room  and  bathmg  establishment,  which  date 
from  about  1848.  The  town  was  the  seat  of  the  csonts 
of  OlsTes  as  early  as  the  11th  cebtury,  but  it  did  not 
receive  its  incorporation  tiU  1242.  It  was  raised,  with 
the  surrounding  district  on  both  sidfls  of  the  Bhine^ 
to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  by  the  Emperor  Sigismnnd  in 
1417.  On  the  death  of  Duke  William  in  16Q9,  without 
issue,  his  inheritance,  which  also  included  Jfilich  and  Becg; 
became  the  object  of  a  violent  contest  between  no  fewer 
than  six  competitors;  and  it  was  not  till  1614  that  the 
dispute  was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Xanten,  which  assigned 
the  duchy  of  Cleves  to  Sigismund,  elector  of  Brandenbur|^ 
who  had  married  a  niece  of  the  late  duke.  In  1805  it 
was  ceded  by  Prussia  to  France ;  and  in  1806  it  was  made 
a  grand-duchy  by  Napoleon  and  bestowed  on  Mnrai  Ib 
1815  It  was  restored  to  Prussia.  The  population  o#  ikm 
town  in  1871  was  9038. 
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